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Much  has  been  printed  of  late,  in  both  English  and 
Our  Countr  -  American  papers,  calling  attention  to  the 
Sixty  Years  progress  of  Great  Britain's  civilization  during 

Ago-  the    sixty-years'    reign    of    Queen    Victoria, 

which  has  recently  been  celebrated  by  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 
Especial  effort  has  been  made  to  show  by  sharp  contrasts 
the  improvements  which  belong  to  the  Victorian  era.  While 
there  is  much  truth  in  what  has  been  said,  and  while  there 
is  ample  ground  for  the  gratification  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed, we  should  not  forget  that  a  republican  government 
in  this  country  has  achieved  infinitely  greater  triumphs  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  In  years  this  nation  is  a  child  com- 
pared with  England,  yet  the  world  can  not  show  its  equal  in 
wealth,  variety  of  production,  volume  of  manufactures, 
fertility  of  invention,  or  the  universality  of  education. 

Sixty  years  ago,  when   Queen   Victoria  began  her  long 

reign,  the  United  States  counted  but  twenty-five  States,  with 

a  population    of  14,000,000,  and    Martin   Van    Buren  was 

President  as  the  result  of  an   election  at  which   1,498,205 

/ 


votes  were  cast.  To-day  there  are  forty-five  stars  in  the 
flag,  the  population  is  more  than  70,000,000,  and  the  votes 
cast  at  the  national  election  last  fall  equaled  in  number  the 
total  population  when  Van  Buren  was  President. 

Sixty  years  ago  there  were  only  3  cities  in  the  country  of 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants  and  only  9  of  more  than 
25,000.  To-day  there  are  4  with  more  than  1,000,000,40 
with  more  than  100,000,  and  125  with  more  than  j,,ooo. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  population  of  New  York1,  city  was 
312,710  ;  now  it  Is  1,916,695,  and  as  Greater  New  York  it 
is  3ir95>°59 — the  second  largest  city  in  the  world. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  population  of  Boston  was  93,383; 
now  it  is  more  than  450,000.  That  of  Philadelphia  was 
93,665  ;  it  was  more  than  1,000,000  in  1890.  That  of 
Chicago  was  only  4,470;  it  is  now  1,500,000.  That  of 
Baltimore  was  102,313  ;  now  it  is  nearly  450,000.  That  of 
St.  Louis  was  only  16,469  ;  now  it  is  not  less  than  460,000. 
That  of  San  Francisco  was  nothing  ;  now  it  is  over  300,000. 

In  sixty  years  the  settled  area  has  increased  more  than 
1,000,000  square  miles,  nearly  4,000,000  slaves  have 
been  freed,  and  more  than  15,000,000  immigrants  have 
been  absorbed. 

Sixty  years  ago  there  were  11,767  post-offices,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  $4,236,779;  now  there  are  70,164 — more  than 
twice  as  many  as  any  other  country — handling  one-half  the 
mail  of  the  world,  covering  more  than  450,000  miles  of 
service,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  $76,983,128. 

Sixty  years  ago   the   farmers   of  the   United  States  raised  j 
14,000,000  tons   of  grain  ;  last  year  they  raised  90,000,000 
tons,  while  the  number  of  farms  has  increased  to  4,564,641 
and  their  value  to  $13,000,000,000. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  cotton  crop  was  only  1,42  -',930  bales, 
while  for  1S97  the  sources  of  cotton  supply  are  estimated  at 
8,853,000  bales  from  the  United  States  and  1,873,000  bales 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  total  value  of  our  manufactured 
product  was  less  than  $500,000,000,  the  capital  invested 
less  than  $500,000,000,  and  the  average  annual  wage  of 
labor  was  less  than  $247  ;  to-day  the  product  is  more  than 
$9,000,000,000,  the  capital  invested  is  over  $6,500,000,000, 
and  the  average  annual  wage  had  risen  in  1890  to  $429. 

Banks  have  increased  in  number  from  about  900  in  1837 
to  more  than  6,700  at  the  present  day  ;   in  capital,  from  less 
than  $300,000,000  to  more  than  $1,000,000,000  ;  in  deposits, 
from   $127,000,000  to  more  than  $1,900,000,000.      These 
sixty  years  have   made  us   the   wealthiest    of  nations.     In 
1837  the  national  wealth  was  about  $5,000,000,000  ;  to-day 
it  is  nearly  $90,000,000,000.     In   1837  the  railway  mileage 
of  the  United   States  was   only   1,497;  it  is  now  179,821, 
which  is  more  than  the  mileage  of  all  Europe.     The  coun- 
try next  in  rank  is  Germany,  with  only  28,000  miles.     The 
United  States   railways  are  furnished  with  the  best  equip- 
ments,   run    the    longest    distances,    and    make    the    best 
time  of  any  in   the    world.     The    mineral    products  of  the 
United    States    are   valued   at   more  than  $680,000,000,  of 
which  $80,000,000  is  in  gold  and  silver,  and  to  which  may  be  1 
added  more  than  2,000,000,000  gallons  of  crude  petroleum.  ! 
Our  forests  cover  500,000,000  acres  and  yield  $1,000,000,-  ; 
000  worth   of  timber  annually.     The  people  of  the  United  ! 
States  live  in  11,500,000  dwelling-houses,  have  built  142,521  ' 
churches,  spend  $150,000,000  a  year  on  schools  for  14,500,- 
000  scholars,  and  publish  20,000  newspapers  and  periodicals  | 
as  against   21,000  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.     The  im- 
mensity of  our  domestic  trade  is  almost  beyond  conception. 
It  is  twenty-four  times  greater  than  our  foreign  trade,  and 
six  times  greater  in  volume  than  the  gigantic  foreign  com- 
merce of  Great  Britian. 

In  summarizing  the  progress  of  sixty  years,  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  will  be  found  in  lines  which  did  not  exist  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period.  The  electric  telegraph  was  un- 
known ;  it  now  utilizes  a  million  miles  of  wire,  over  which 
60,000,000  messages  are  annually  dispatched.  The  tele- 
phone has  developed  with  amazing  rapidity  ;  it  is  to-day 
almost  a  rival  of  the  telegraph.  The  increase  in  its  use  is 
more  than  100,000  transmitters  a  year.  There  are  nearly 
20,000  stations  in  New  York  city  alone,  and  to  converse  a 


distance  of  1,500  miles  is  a  daily  occurrence.  Electricity 
has  been  harnessed  for  power  and  for  light.  Steam  is 
giving  way  to  its  use  for  manufacturing,  mining,  and  trans- 
portation, and  the  great  natural  water-falls  of  the  country  are 
furnishing  the  power.  The  longest  electrical  transmission 
in  the  world  was  accomplished  last  year  between  New  York 
and  Niagara  Falls — 453  miles.  Besides  these  latest  products 
of  American  genius,  it  has  given  to  the  world  the  sewing- 
mad:  ne,  steamboat,  fire-engine,  electric  street-car,  type- 
writer, and  dozens  of  agricultural  machines. 

Truly  the  Victorian  era  finds  in  the  United  States  the 
greatest  exponent  of  its  advancement.  Here  the  great  ex- 
periment of  free  government  has  been  worked  out  success- 
fully. Here  magnificent  enterprise  has  developed  a  wilder- 
ness, redeemed  a  continent,  and  added  a  great  nation  to  the 
world's  powers.  Here  the  energy  of  a  republic  has  "burst 
full-blossomed  on  the  thorny  stem  of  time,"  and  added 
laigely  to  the  splendor  of  the  achievements  which  English- 
men are  claiming  for  the  reign  of  their  empress-queen. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  United  States  was  perturbed 
n.      „       u„       over  the  manner  in  which  it  should  resume 

1  HE  rilGH-rtAT 

Problem  specie  payments,  Secretary  Sherman  amazed 

Solved.  njs  fellow-citizens  by  saying  :  "  The  way  to 

resume  is  to  resume."     And  he  did. 

For  many  years  the  theatre-hat  question  has  puzzled  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  All  the  men  of  the  country 
have  been  bitterly  opposed  to  the  high  hats,  all  of  the  women 
have  pretended  that  they  were,  but,  none  the  less,  continued 
to  wear  them.  When  appealed  to  by  irate  fathers,  sneering 
brothers,  and  pleading  husbands,  they  would  say  in  the  ex- 
quisite irresponsible  feminine  way  :  "  Why,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  Can  -we  change  the  fashions? 
Why  don't  you  men  settle  it?"  And  "you  men,"  con- 
scious of  the  soft,  imponderable,  yet  irresistible  inertia  of 
womankind,  swore  and  were  silent.  And  the  women,  deem- 
ing the  impelling  force  something  outside  of  and  beyond 
themselves,  put  high  hats  upon  their  heads,  and  wore  them 
at  the  theatre,  and  saw  nothing  of  the  stage.  They  acted  as 
if  they  disliked  to  wear  them,  although  no  one  compelled  them 
to  do  so.  But  when  a  mere  man  ventured  to  point  out  this 
fact  to  a  woman,  she  would  gaze  at  him  with  the  liquid  un- 
seeing eye  of  femininity  and  pitied  him. 

Well,  Secretary  Sherman  was  right.  The  way  to  resume 
was  to  resume.  The  way  for  the  women  to  make  them- 
selves stop  wearing  high  hats  at  the  theatres  was  for  the 
men  to  make  the  women  stop  it.  Some  profound  phil- 
osopher has  said  that  the  sexes  never  will  be  equal  until  men 
wear  one  leg  of  their  trousers  longer  than  the  other  and  go 
through  life  holding  it  up  with  one  hand.  This  seems 
absurd,  but  the  demand  of  women  that  men  should  force 
them  to  stop  a  fashion  which  they  themselves  ridiculed  and 
found  irksome  is  no  more  absurd  than  this. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  the  newspapers,  the 
theatre-managers,  the  theatre -frequenters,  the  many  men  who 
have  left  theatres  in  disgust  because  they  could  not  see 
— all  of  these  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  San  Fran- 
cisco has  solved  the  problem.  It  was  not  done  by  a 
legislature  or  by  a  State  statute.  It  is  merely  a  mu- 
nicipal ordinance.  Supervisor  T.  A.  Rottanzi  originated  it, 
the  board  of  supervisors  passed  it,  and  Mayor  Phelan 
approved  of  it.  It  is  now  a  misdemeanor  for  the  mana- 
ger of  a  San  Francisco  theatre  to  permit  any  person  in 
the  audience  to  "  wear  any  hat  or  bonnet  or  other  head- 
covering  .  .  .  during  the  rendition  of  any  programme  on  the 
stage  or  platform  of  said  theatre  .  .  .  provided,  however, 
that  the  above  inhibition  shall  not  be  held  to  include  .  .  . 
any  small  or  closely  fitting  head-dress  or  covering  which 
does  not  interfere  or  obstruct  the  view  of  the  stage  or  plat- 
form of  such  theatre  of  persons  in  the  rear  of  such  wearers 
while  in  such  theatre." 

Pessimists  prophesied  that  this  law  could  never  be  en- 
forced. Gloomy  pictures  were  painted  of  frail  and  delicate 
women  shrieking  for  help  as  they  were  dragged  to  jail  by 
big  and  burly  officers.  Other  pictures  were  presented  of 
valorous  escorts  knocking    down  ushers  and  meet:-1. 


e  hands  of  impulsive  policemen.  None 
s  come  to  pass.  What  has  happened  is 
this  :  *nen  tne  women  were  made  to  take  off  their  hats, 
they  took  them  off.  In  all  the  theatres  of  San  Francisco 
the  fashion  of  wearing  hats  has  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
When  a  woman  enters  a  theatre  wearing  a  high  hat,  an 
usher  is  sent  to  her  with  a  printed  card  on  a  sulver, 
politely  requesting  her  to  remove  her  hat.  If  the  hat  be  not 
removed  after  a  decent  interval,  another  usher  brings  her 
another  card   on  another  salver,  requestii.  to  remove 

her  hat.  If  this  be  not  effectual,  still  another  usher  with 
another  card  and  another  salver  appears,  to  be  followed  by 
more  ushers,  more  salvers,  and  more  cards.  But  this  is 
rarely  necessary.  It  has  been  found  that  respectable  women 
fear  nothing  so  much  as  conspicuily.  Once  the  woman 
without  head  -  gear  was  conspicuous  at  a  San  Francisco 
theatre.  Now  the  woman  with  a  high  hat  is  more  con- 
spicuous. Therefore  the  woman  with  a  high  hat  soon  takes 
hers  off,  feeling  that  she  is  stared  at.     And  she  is. 

The  result  has  brought  about  a  most  remarkable  change 
in    the   appearance    ot    San    Francisco    theatre    audiences, 
Americans  abroad  have  always  remarked  the  elegant — there 
is  no  other  word — appearance  presented  by  the  audiences  in 
the  stalls  of  the  London  theatres  and  in  the  orchestra-'chairs 
of  the  Paris  theatres.     Even  in  this  country,  at  grand-ppera 
performances,  many  of  the  women  come  without  hats.     But 
there  are  always  some  who  will  wear  them.     Therefore  the 
spectacle  in   San  Francisco  of  an  unhatted    feminine  audi- 
ence is  most  unusual.     We  may  add,  also,  that  it   is  most 
seemly.     Any  one  looking  over  an  audience  in  a  theatre  to- 
day, with  the  women  bareheaded  as  well  as  the  men,  can  not 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  difference.     It  gives  an  indoor  air  to 
a  theatre.      It  makes  it  look  less  like  a  cafe,  or  beer -hall,  or 
transitory  place  where  people  drop  in,  and  more  like  a  place 
where  people  intend   to   stay.     Those  who  have  witnessed  j 
private  theatricals  and  similar  entertainments  given  in  large  , 
private  houses  will  find  the  indoor  air  presented  by  the  audi-  i 
ences  recalled  by  the  appearance  of  the  audiences  to-day  in  I 
our  San  Francisco  public  theatres. 

Another  item  of  interest  is  that  in  what  are  called  the 
"minor"  San  Francisco  theatres,  such  as  the  Tivoli  and 
Orpheum,  the  custom  of  the  women  taking  off  their  hats  is 
more  general  than  in  the  high-priced  theatres.  At  the  Bald- 
win, for  example,  there  will  be  found  more  women  who  per- 
sist in  wearing  their  hats  than  at  the  Tivoli  or  Orpheum. 
Why  is  this  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  people  of  lesser  social 
standing — because  as  one  charges  a  dollar  and  a  half  and 
the  other  fifty  cents,  it  is  probable  that  more  of  the  Four 
Hundred  go  to  the  Baldwin  than  to  the  Tivoli — can  it  be,  we 
say,  that  the  people  of  lesser  social  standing  are  more  kindly, 
more  courteous,  more  considerate  of  one  another's  feeling 
and  comfort  than  the  Four  Hundred?  Verily,  it  would  so 
seem. 


Baffled 
British 
Seal-Poachek 


Telegrams   from   Washington   say  that   "instructions    have 
been   transmitted  to  Professor  David  ^Starr  j 
Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  to  sail  from  , 
San  Francisco  on  July  Sth  for  Behring  Sea. 
Professor  Jordan  will  be  accompanied   by  several  students 
of  the  university,   who  will  assist  him  in  branding  seals."  j 
It  may  be  that  the  preceding  dispatch  is  not  intelligible  [ 
to  all  Californians.     A  brief  explanation  may  not  be  without 
interest.     President  Jordan  cruised   over  the   Behring    Sea 
last  summer  in  the   United  States  ship  Albatross,  with   a 
corps    of  scientists    and    accompanied    by    the    experts    of 
various  other  governments   interested   in  the  seal  fisheries. 
President  Jordan  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  to-day  on 
marine  zoology,  and  his   opinion   is   worthy  of  the  utmost 
respect.     He  reports   that  seal  fishing  in  the  open  sea  must 
cease  at  once  if  the  seal-herds  are  to  be  preserved.     He  ad- 
vises the  United  States  Government  to  prohibit  American 
citizens    from    engaging    in    pelagic    sealing   at    any  season  | 
of  the  year.      In   order  to  prevent  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  other  nations   from  engaging  in  such  pelagic  sealing,  he  \ 
recommends    that   the    United    States    shall    brand   all   the  j 
young  female  seals   on  the   Pribilof  Islands,  in   order  that  j 
their  skins  may  be  rendered  of  no  commercial  value.     This 
branding  would   do  no  harm  to  the  animals,  would  protect  ! 
them  from    wanton  and  cruel  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
the  seal-poachers,  and  would  result  in  the  vast  augmentation 
of  the  seal-herd.     Last  summer  President  Jordan  tried  ex- 
periments in  branding,  which  showed  its  entire  practicability. 
Some   three    hundred    and    fifty  females   were  branded   in 
stripes  across  the  skin  of  the  back.     The  animals  were  care-  I 
fully  observed  until  they  recovered.      None  of  them   died 
from  the  effects  of  branding,  and  the  relations  of  the  mothers 
and  the  pups  were  in  no  way  interfered  with. 

It  is  difficult  to  restrain  one's  admiration  at  this   most  in- 

genious  yet  most  simple  plan.     The  case  in  a  nut-shell  is 

as  follows  :  The  United   States  owns  the   Pribilof  Islands, 

which  are  the  rookeries,   or  breeding-places,  of  the   seals. 

rtain    times  of  the  year  these  animals  go  out  in  the 

reas.     There    the  Canadian    seal-poachers   shoot  the 


animals,  and  by  killing  the  females,  which  are  heavy  with 
young,  they  arc  rapidly  exterminating  the  seal-herds.  The 
United  States  protests  against  this,  but  it  meets  with  no 
satisfaction  from  Great  Britain.  That  country  persists  in 
refusing  to  restrain  the  Canadian  sealers,  and  when  pressed 
Dy  this  government  evasively  defers  a  settlement.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  in  order  to  protect  itself,  has 
adopted  these  measures.  It  will  brand  all  the  female  seals 
upon  its  own  possession,  the  Pribilof  Islands.  It  will  thus  ren- 
der them  utterly  useless  for  commercial  purposes.  It  ruins 
their  value  for  citizens  of  the  United  States,  possibly,  but  it 
ruins  their  value  for  seal  -  poachers  of  other  nationalities 
most  certainly.  The  Kanuck  poachers,  who  have  a  few 
thousands  of  pounds  invested  in  sealing-schooners,  and  who 
are  intent  on  destroying  vast  herds  of  useful  animals  to 
make  a  few  dollars,  will  now  find  their  occupation  gone. 
The  United  States  has  tried  in  every  way  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  Great  Britain,  but  has  always  been  barred 
by  the  claims  of  these  few  scores  of  Kanuck  poachers. 
Now  the  poachers,  if  they  shoot  seals  in  the  open  sea,  will 
have  to  do  it  to  amuse  themselves,  for  they  can  not  sell  the 
skins. 

Great  Britain  has  been  too  avaricious.  She  has  tried  to 
bulldoze  the  United  States  because  the  valuable  animals 
which  brepd  on  United  States  territory  could  be  shot  at  sea. 
But  she  has  failed.  Now  she  may  whistle  for  her  ill-gotten 
poachers'  gains. 

The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  must  experience  a  feeling  of 
Municipal  relief  now  that  the  annual  wrangle  over  the 

Ownership  fixing  of  water  rates  is  at  an  end.     How- 

of  Water.  ever  lney  may  feei  regarding  the  income  of 

the  water  company,  whatever  may  be  their  opinion  as  to  the 
order  that  has  been  adopted,  they  must  experience  a  feeling 
of  disgust  at  the  unseemly  spectacle  that  has  been  pre- 
sented. The  board  of  supervisors,  to  whom  is  confided  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  city,  abusing  each  other-  and 
questioning  one  another's  motives  ;  the  daily  papers  accus- 
ing the  usual  number  of  supervisors  of  having  betrayed  the 
interests  of  the  people  for  pecuniary  reward,  and  the  ac- 
cused supervisors  retorting  with  denials  and  vituperation  ;  a 
member  of  the  board  indulging  in  a  fistic  encounter  in  the 
chamber  set  apart  for  their  deliberations — such  a  series  of 
events  is  well  calculated  to  fill  the  believer  in  popular  gov- 
ernment with  despair. 

But  such  an  affair  is  not  unusual  in  San  Francisco,  or  in 
many  of  the  other  large  cities  of  the  country.  It  is  re- 
enacted  anniaally  here  whenever  the  water  rates  are  to  be 
fixed.  It  has  been  going  on  in  this  city  for  many  years, 
and  doubtless  will  continue  as  long  as  the  present  system  of 
fixing  water  rates  continues.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  newspaper  accusations  are  always  true,  or  whether  it  is 
invariably  true  that  nine  out  of  every  twelve  supervisors 
elected  by  the  people  of  this  city  are  dishonest.  Whether 
these  charges  against  supervisors  are  true  or  not,  they  are 
brought  up  annually.  Accusations  of  this  nature  are  bad  in 
more  ways  than  one.  If  they  are  well-founded,  they  are 
bad,  and  if  they  are  not  well-founded,  they  are  bad.  In 
every  case  they  bring  the  functions  of  municipal  govern- 
ment into  contempt. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  that  can  meet  the  case,  and  that 
is  the  city  ownership  of  water-works.  The  Argojiaut  has 
always  believed  that  the  present  water  supply  was  a  good 
one,  that  the  water  was  wholesome,  and  that  the  service  was 
excellent.  It  has  also  believed  that  under  the  present 
system  of  municipal  government  it  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  to  run  our  own  water-works.  But,  inasmuch  as  a 
board  of  freeholders  is  shortly  to  be  elected  for  the  purpose 
of  drafting  a  new  charter,  and  as  such  a  charter  would 
probably  render  possible  and  desirable  the  ownership  of 
water-works  by  the  city',  it  is  proper  that  the  question  of 
municipal  ownership  should  be  considered  carefully  and 
thoroughly. 

There  is  no  function  that  the  municipality  can  assume 
with  greater  advantage  than  the  ownership  of  water-works. 
In  Europe,  public  ownership  of  water-works  is  almost 
universal  in  the  larger  cities.  Glasgow  since  1S60  has  owned 
its  water  supply,  which  is  brought  from  Loch  Katrine,  a 
distance  of  thirty-four  miles.  The  annual  expenditures  are 
about  one-quarter  of  the  revenue,  and  thus,  though  the  rates 
are  low,  the  water-works  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  city. 
Manchester  has  had  government  ownership  since  1847,  and 
obtains  an  ample  and  excellent  supply  from  Lake  Thirlmere. 
Birmingham  purchased  its  water  supply  in  1874,  obtaining 
it  from  the  Elan  River  in  Wales,  distant  eighty  miles. 
Liverpool  has  public  works,  drawing  a  supply  from  Lake 
Virnwy,  eighty-six  miles  distant.  The  consideration  in  most 
cases  has  been  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  mountain 
water,  rather  than  the  cost  of  getting  it.  So  it  is  with  many 
of  the  smaller  cities  of  England. 

The  policy  of  public  ownership  has  grown  in  favor  in  this 
country  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be  suspected  by  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  facts.     At  the  beginning  of  this  century) 


out  of  17  cities  having  water  supplies,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, only  one  owned  its  own  system.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  3,196  water  systems,  and  1,690,  or  more  than  one- 
half,  are  owned  by  the  cities  that  they  supply.  Of  the  50 
largest  cities  of  the  country,  19  have  changed  from  private 
to  public  ownership  in  recent  years,  and  only  9  still  de- 
pend upon  private  supplies.  Of  the  20  largest  cities  of 
the  country,  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  are  the  only 
two  that  have  not  their  own  water-works.  As  the  number 
of  systems  has  increased,  the  proportion  of  public  works 
has  increased  gradually  but  steadily,  except  during  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War.  The  drain  of  the  Civil  War  may 
also  account  for  the  backward  position  of  New  Orleans  ; 
but  San  Francisco  has  no  excuse  to  offer  save  a  clumsy, 
extravagant,  and  inefficient  charter.  In  Canada,  where  the 
systems  have  increased  from  95  to  145  during  the  last  six 
years,  the  same  tendency  is  observable,  three-quarters  of  the 
systems  being  owned  by  the  cities. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  there  were  no  question  of 
the  desirability  of  San  Francisco  owning  her  water  supply. 
The  only  question  is  as  to  detail.  The  matter  of  detail  can 
be  adequately  provided  for  in  the  new  charter.  But  as  it 
will  be  necessary  to  incur  a  large  bonded  indebtedness,  thus 
making  posterity  help  to  pay  for  the  new  water  supply, 
as  is  just,  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  a  supply  which  will 
be  large  enough  for  posterity's  needs,  which  also  is  just. 
The  present  system  of  impounding  catchment  water  will  be 
utterly  inadequate  for  supplying  San  Francisco  when  she 
shall  have  doubled  in  population.  Therefore  it  behooves 
the  municipality  to  look  to  other  sources  of  supply.  Fortu- 
nately for  San  Francisco,  there  are  various  lakes  in  the 
mountains  of  California  which  might  serve  as  such  sources 
of  supply,  and  supplies  from  mountain  lakes  have  always 
proved  to  be  the  best.  Few  San  Franciscans  have  gazed 
upon  the  limpid  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  without  wishing  that 
Von  Schmidt  had  succeeded  in  his  project  of  bringing  those 
waters  to  the  city.  There  might  be  interstate  complications 
concerning  the  use  of  Lake  Tahoe's  water.  But  there  are 
other  lakes  in  California  where  no  such  drawbacks  could  be 
feared. 


Reciprocity 
Works. 


We  observe   in   a  Washington  dispatch  a  statement  from 
How  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  which  ought  to  interest 

Californians.  According  to  the  dispatch, 
Mr.  Oxnard  said  :  "After  reading  the  San 
Francisco  papers,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  of 
California  are  losing  sight  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  die  with  a  continued  competition  of  Hawaiian 
free  sugar.  In  fact,"  said  Mr.  Oxnard,  "  I  am  considering 
going  to  the  islands  to  engage  in  the  sugar  business." 

This  is  a  pregnant  paragraph.  Oxnard  is  an  experienced 
sugar  producer.  He  is  familiar  with  both  the  cane  and 
sugar-beet  industries.  His  family  are  all  in  the  sugar  busi- 
ness— they  own  cane-sugar  plantations  in  Louisiana,  Sugar- 
Trust  stock,  beet  -  sugar  plants  in  Nebraska  and  other 
Western  States,  and  a  beet-sugar  refinery  at  Chino,  Cal. 
They  are  not  in  business  for  their  health.  When,  therefore, 
they  attempt  to  build  up  sugar-beet  growing  in  California, 
and  when  California,  through  its  newspapers,  repudiates  all 
attempts  to  develop  sugar  industries  within  its  borders, 
and  tries  to  encourage  these  industries  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Oxnards 
should  stop  work  in  California.  Henry  Oxnard  has  money 
enough  and  brains  enough  to  raise  sugar  anywhere, 
either  from  cane  or  sugar-beets.  If  California  prefers  to 
pay  a  premium  to  Hawaiian  cane-sugar  growers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  own  sugar-beet  growers,  Oxnard  will  do  better 
to  invest  his  money  in  Hawaii  instead  of  California.  He 
can  get  labor  there  for  a  few  cents  a  day  instead  of  as  here 
for  a  few  dollars  a  day.  He  will  make  fully  as  much  money 
— in  our  opinion,  much  more.  But  we  utterly  fail  to  see  in 
this  proposition  where  California  profits.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  esteemed  reciprocity  contemporaries  can  tell  us. 


City  Charters 
and  THE 
Constitution. 


The  supreme  court  will  soon  decide  whether  the  government 
of  San  Francisco  is  vested  in  a  number  of 
delegates  selected  from  the  interior  counties 
of  the  State,  or  in  officials  selected  by  the 
people  of  this  city  and  resident  here.  That  is  the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  in  the  case  of  Popper  versus  Broderick,  though 
that  action  was  ostensibly  brought  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining the  auditor  from  paying  the  increased  salaries 
voted  at  the  last  legislative  session  to  certain  members  of 
the  police  and  fire  departments.  In  the  trial  court,  Judge 
Seawell  refused  to  grant  the  restraining  order,  basing  his 
refusal  upon  a  construction  of  section  6  of  article  XI.  of  the 
State  constitution.  That  section  provides  that  municipal 
corporations  shall  be  created  by  general  and  not  special 
laws,  and  then  continues  : 

"  Cities  and  towns  heretofore  organized  or  incorporated  may  become 
organized  under  such  general  laws  whenever  a  majority  of  the  voters 
voting  at  a  general  election  shall  so  determine,  and  shall  organize  in  con- 
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formity  therewith  ;  and  cities  and  towns  heretofore  or  hereaft- 
ized,  and  all  charters  thereof  framed  or  adopted  by  authority  of  this 
constitution,  except  in  municipal  affairs,  shall  be  subject  to  and  con- 
trolled by  general  laws." 

The  words  in  italics  constitute  the  amendment  ot  1895. 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  the  suprerr  e  court 
had  decided  that  both  the  charters  adopted  before  the  con- 
stitution went  into  effect,  and  those  adopted  after  were  sub- 
ject to  general  laws.  The  question  before  Judge  Seawell, 
therefore,  was  merely  as  to  the  change  effected  by  the 
amendment.  In  his  opinion  he  holds  that  the  words  "except 
in  municipal  affairs,"  immediately  follow  and  qualify  the 
words  "  all  charters  thereof  framed  or  adopted  by  authority 
of  this  constitution,"  and  that  the  limitation  applies  only  to 
such  charters,  while  "all  cities  and  towns  heretofore  or  here- 
after organized "  "  shall  be  subject  to  general  laws"  as  re- 
gards municipal  as  well  as  general  affairs.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  wording  of  the  section  is  exceedingly  unfor- 
tunate, and  that  the  construction  that  Judge  Seawell  places 
upon  it  is  grammatically  justifiable.  But  that  construction 
raises  an  inconsistency  that  will  cause  future  trouble,  if  it  is 
sustained  by  the  higher  tribunal.  If  aU  cities  heretofore  or 
hereafter  organized  are  subject  to  general  laws,  then  those 
adopting  charters  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
must  be  included,  unless  it  is  held  that  the  adoption  of  a 
charter  and  the  election  of  officers  under  it  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  organization.  When  a  city  already  organized 
adopts  a  new  charter  a  new  municipal  corporation  comes  into 
existence,  and  the  old  one  dies.  The  section  is  open  to  the 
construction  without  violence  that  the  exception  applies  to  all 
municipal  corporations,  and  that  construction  would  ren- 
der the  section  more  reasonable  and  avoid  the  inconsistency 
pointed  out.  The  judge  further  says  that  under  section  S  of 
that  article,  only  those  cities  and  towns  having  a  population 
of  thirty-five  hundred  or  more  may  frame  their  own  charters. 
If  the  exception  is  to  apply  to  all  cities,  the  general  laws  by 
which  smaller  cities  and  towns  must  be  governed  can  not  be 
amended  or  repealed  by  any  authority.  Upon  the  ground 
of  public  policy,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  limit  the  exception  to 
the  larger  cities.  The  only  escape  from  this  complication 
seems  to  lie  in  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  drawn  up 
by  some  legislator  understanding  the  use  of  the  English 
language. 

We   have   received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman   residing   in 
„  Honolulu,  in  which  he  says  : 

The  '  J 

Muzzled  "  I  have  observed  with  much  interest  and  satisfac- 

Hawaiians.  ti°n  yoiir  policy  toward  this  country.     During  the 

past  two  years  1  have  obtained  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation here  concerning  the  present  Hawaiiar  oligarchy's  methods 
of  government,  the  schemes  and  aims  of  the  planters  in  their  relations 
with  the  United  States,  etc.  I  should  advise  you  to  look  into  these 
matters.  I  could  not,  however,  furnish  you  with  this  information  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  a  general  '  boycott '  if  my  identity  were  to  become 
known.  I  advise  you  also  to  look  into  Mr.  Thurston's  Washington 
press  bureau,  as  also  into  the  workings  of  the  '  Planters'  Campaign 
Fund'  to  influence  legislation  at  Washington.  Another  topic  which  it 
would  be  profitable  for  you  to  investigate  is  the  inside  workings  of  the 
present  oligarchical  form  of  government  here,  and  the  practical  dis- 
franchisement of  the  voters  of  the  islands  by  the  present  party  in  power. 
In  1890  there  were  nearly  fifteen  thousand  voters  registered  in  the 
islands.  In  1897  the  list  does  not  contain  two  thousand  names.  If  you 
should  reply  to  this  communication,  I  beg  that  you  will  use  a  plain  en- 
velope without  the  Argonaut'!  stamp,  as  our  mails  are  tampered  with 
in  the  post-office  here." 

We  print  these  portions  of  the  above  communication  in 
order  to  show  those  deluded  individuals,  who  believe  in  the 
spontaneity  of  the  Hawaiian  cry  for  annexation,  what  the 
truth  really  is.  This  little  lifting  of  the  curtain  may  give 
one  an  idea  of  the  intrigues  behind  the  scenes.  This  is  the 
kind  of  country  we  are  asked  to  "annex."  These  are  the 
rejoicing  people  who  are  begging  us  to  annex  them.  Forty 
thousand  natives  ruled  by  two  thousand  whites.  Thirteen 
thousand  voters  deprived  of  the  franchise.  A  corruption 
fund  raised  at  the  islands  for  "  influencing  legislation  at 
Washington."  A  reptile  fund  raised  at  the  islands  for  run- 
ning "  Mr.  Thurston's  press-bureau  at  Washington."  A 
"  black  cabinet "  in  the  Hawaiian  post-office,  which  opens 
letters  and.  tampers  with  the  mails.  This  is  the  kind  of 
"spontaneous"  invitation  from  muzzled  natives,  this  the 
kind  of  Christian  "republic,"  this  the  mixture  of  savagery 
and  mediaeval  corruption  that  we  are  asked  to  make  a  part 
of  our  free  and  enlightened  republic.     Faugh  ! 


Chicago  has  produced  many  strange  things,  but  none  is 
Ch.nese  Citizens  more  strange  than  the  Chinese  Equal 
of  Rights  League,  recently  incorporated  in  the 

San  Francsco.  Wjndy  city.  The  manifesto  of  this  organi- 
zation declares  its  object  to  be  to  secure  for  Americanized 
Chinese  all  the  rights  of  American  citizenship.  As  regards 
natives  of  China,  even  though  they  may  have  resided  in  this 
country  for  many  years  and  become  thoroughly  American- 
ized, the  efforts  of  the  organization  are  doomed  to  failure. 
But  as  regards  those  born  in  this  country  the  case  is 
different.  The  constitution  expressly  provides  that  all  per- 
sons born  in  the  United  States  are  citizens  thereof,  and 
prohibits  any  State  passing  a  law  to  abridge  their  rights 
or   immunities.     When  children  of   Chinese    parentage  de- 


ihe  rights  of  citizens  the  right  can  not  be  denied  to 
them. 

Now  that  the  Americanized  Chinese  have  declared  an  in- 
tention to  assert  their  rights,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  ? 
There  are  in  the  United  States  forty  thousand  native-born 
citizens  of  Chinese  parentage.  In  San  Francisco  there  are 
twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  Chinese,  and  their 
children  are  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  school 
census  shows  fifteen  hundred  children  less  than  seventeen 
years  of  age  of  Chinese  parentage,  and  this  is  probably  a 
very  incomplete  census,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
information  from  the  Chinese.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
there  are  twenty-one  thousand  Chinese,  and,  if  the  islands 
are  annexed,  the  majority  of  these  will  be  in  San  Francisco 
within  a  few  years.  Many  of  the  Hawaiian  Chinese  are 
married — most  of  them  to  Hawaiian  women — and  in  this 
population  of  fifty  thousand  there  would  be  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  families.  The  children  of  the  Hawaiian 
Chinese  are  half  Hawaiian  ;  they  could  not  be  denied  citi- 
zenship. The  Hawaiian  women  are  very  fertile,  and  prefer 
Chinese  to  Kanaka  husbands.  Annexation  would  make 
San  Francisco  more  of  a  Chinese  city  than  it  was  during  the 
booming  days  of  Chinese  immigration. 

We  observe  that  the  Examiner  has  not  yet  interviewed  its 
The  Silence  governor   on    the    question    of    annexation. 

of  We  consider  this  neglect  by  the  Examiner 

Governor  Budd.  of  its  goVernor  as  pointed.  What  is  the 
reason  ?  The  Examiner  has  been  interviewing  shop- 
keepers, large  and  small,  on  the  question  of  annexation,  and 
finds  that  they  are  all  in  favor  of  it.  But  why  not  in- 
terview some  of  the  office-holders  and  politicians  ?  They 
know,  or  think  they  know,  what  the  people  want.  The 
mercantile  class  do  not  care  what  the  people  want — that  is, 
so  long  as  they  want  to  buy  their  goods.  But  the  politicians 
affect  to  know  the  people:s  will.  Let  the  Examiner  inter- 
view some  of  them,  and,  above  all,  interview  its  Governor 
Jim.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  silence  of  Governor 
Jim  on  this  vital  topic?  Unnumbered  little  men  have  been 
interviewed  in  the  Examiner/  even  a  saloon-keeper  has  had 
the  honor  of  seeing  his  letter  approving  annexation  printed  in 
fac-simile.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  great  men?  Why 
not  tap  Budd  ?  Can  not  the  Examiner  make  him  speak  ? 
That  journal  claims  that  the  State  is  in  favor  of  annexation. 
Why  not  interview  the  governor  of  the  State? 

And  while  the  Examiner  is  about  it,  we  are  curious  to  see 
what  would  be  the  answers  of  other  office-holoevs  and  poli- 
ticians concerning  the  desirability  of  annexation.  Take  for 
example  the  old  Democratic  war-horse,  W.  W.  Foote,  ex- 
Mint  Superintendent  John  Daggett,  ex-Collector  of  the  Port 
Wise,  ex-Naval  Officer  English,  ex-Internal  Revenue  Col- 
lector Welborn,  Auditor  Broderick,  Superintendent  of 
Streets  Ambrose,  Tax-Collector  Block,  City  and  County 
Attorney  C  res  well,  and  Supervisor  Clinton,  reputed  candi- 
date for  mayor.  All  of  these  gentlemen  are  either  holding 
office  now,  have  held  office,  or  hope  to  hold  office.  They 
are  exceedingly  careful  how  they  commit  themselves  on  any 
public  question.  Why  does  not  the  Examiner  interview 
them  ?  But,  above  all,  why  does  it  not  interview  its  gov- 
ernor ?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  silence  of  Governor 
Budd  ? 
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Extracts  from  the   Press  on  the    Suggested    Hawaiian    Grab— What 

Leading  Journals  Throughout  the  United  States 

Think  of  the  Scheme. 


The  people  of  this  city  and  State  may  have  a  false  idea  as 
to  the  reception  of  annexation  by  the  people  of  the  ..ition. 
The  newspapers  of  San  Francisco  are  so  unanimous  in 
favor  of  annexation  that  they  may  willfully  mislead  the 
people  of  California.  Therefore,  we  have  thought  it  well  to 
print  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  leading  journals  of 
the  country — some  of  them  leading  by  reason  of  their  in- 
fluence, others  by  reason  of  their  large  circulation.  These 
paragraphs  are  but  a  tithe  of  what  we  might  print  had  we 
the  space.  It  will  give  to  Californians  a  faint  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  the  country  has  received  this  astounding  revolution 
in  our  foreign  policy. 

From  President  McKinley's  Inaugural  Address. 

We  have  cherished  the  policy  of  non-interference  with  the  affairs  of 
foreign  governments  wisely  inaugurated  by  Washington,  keeping  our- 
selves free  from  entanglements  either  as  allies  or  foes.  We  must  avoid 
the  temptation  of  territorial  aggression. 

From  Secretary  Sherman's  Memoirs. 

The  events  of  the  future  are  beyond  the  vision  of  mankind,  but  I 
hope  that  our  people  will  be  content  with  internal  growth  and  avoid  the 
complications  of  foreign  acquisitions.  Our  family  of  States  is  already 
large  enough  to  create  embarrassment  in  the  Senate,  and  a  republic 
should  not  hold  dependent  provinces  or  possessions.  Every  new  ac- 
quisition will  create  embarrassments.  .  .  .  The  Union  already  em- 
braces discordant  elements  enough  without  adding  others,  If  my 
life  is  prolonged  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  add  to  the  strength  and  prosperity 


of  the  United  States,  but  nothing  to  extend  its  limits,  or  to  add  new 
dangers  by  acquisition  of  foreign  territory. 

A  Revolution  in  our  Policy. 

Harper's  Weekly:  In  negotiating  with  the  Hawaiian  Government 
a  treaty  of  annexation  Mr.  McKinley  has  taken  a  step  of  the  first  im- 
portance, involving  nothing  less  than  a  possible  revolution  in  our  foreign 
policy.  Since  Washington  advised  the  country  against  entering  upon 
entangling  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  has  been  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  distant 
territory,  and  our  one  excursion  in  the  business  of  colonization  has  not 
yet  turned  out  a  profitable  investment  in  any  respect.  Filibusters  and 
advocates  of  adventures  and  speculations  in  foreign  lands  have  more 
than  once  encountered  a  hostile  public  sentiment,  which  has  not  only 
given  them  pause,  but  which  has  more  than  once  wrung  from  them 
hasty  protestations  of  innocence.  Since  John  Quincy  Adams's  time  we 
have  heard  of  the  value  that  Cuba  would  be  as  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  General  Grant  set  the  precedent  which  Mr.  McKinley  is 
following  by  attempting  to  gain  foreign  possessions  through  treaty.  It 
is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  the  peaceful  policy  which  has 
thus  far  governed  this  country,  and  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
promotion  of  its  prosperity,  that  this  later  effort  will  meet  the  fate  of 
the  former,  and  that  the  present  Senate  will  be  guided  by  impulses  as 
patriotic  as  those  which  determined  the  action  of  the  senators  who 
followed  Sumner.  .  .  . 

The  question  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  is,  in  essence,  shall  the 
United  States  enter  upon  a  career  of  colonial  expansion  ?  And  before 
answering  it  in  the  affirmative,  the  Senate  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  take  our  place  among  the  nations  that  are  con- 
stant ,'  on  the  verge  of  war.  If  it  be  for  our  advantage  to  take  Hawaii, 
he  much  more  advantageous  would  it  be  for  us  to  take  all  the  Spanish 
posse:,  ions  in  ihe  Caribbean  Sea  ?  If  we  need  outlying  posts  and  strategic 
points,  we  need  them  more  in  the  Atlantic  than  in  the  Pacific,  and  if  we 
are  to  take  what  we  need  without  regard  to  the  claims  of  European 
powers,  how  can  we  consistently  adhere  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which 
denies  to  Europe  the  right  to  interfere  in  American  affairs  largely 
because  the  United  States  refrains  from  interfering  in  European 
affairs  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  serious  questions  which  are  at  once  suggested 
by  Mr.  McKinley's  treaty. 

Develop  Our  Own  Territory. 

Omaha  World-Herald:  The  annexation  of  Hawaii  will  benefit  none 
but  the  sugar  kings  of  that  island,  and  their  benefits  will  be  bought  and 
presented  by  the  American  people.  Let  Hawaii  remain  an  independent 
republic.  The  United  States  should  not  begin  the  policy  of  reaching 
across  the  waves  to  grasp  new  territory.  The  work  of  developing  the 
territory  already  within  her  borders  is  great  enough  to  demand  the 
entire  efforts  of  her  best  statesmen. 

Washington's  Advice  Disregarded. 
Richmojid  Times:    To  annex  Hawaii  is  to  commence  foreign  com- 
plications, whirh  General  Washington  was  so  earnest  in  counseling  bis 
countrymen  to  avoid,  and  it  is  to  bring  another  State  into  the  Union 
with  a  large  colored  and  mongrel  population.     We  shall  see  no  end  of 
trouble  started  by  this  event  if  we  should  actually  annex  the  islands. 
Asiatic  Ignorance. 
Baltimore  Sun  :  What  can  we  do  with  this  mixture  of  races  ?    If  we 
make  them  into  a  territory,  ate  t'ie  Portuguese  to  -e>ain  the  ballot  and 
out- vote  the  Americans  ?    If  we  make  them  into  a  State,  shall  we  con- 
sent to  receive  at  Washington  two  senators  evolved  from  this  mass  of 
Asiatic  ignorance  ? 

The  Dole  Filibusters. 
Chicago  Chronicle :  Our  government  assumes  that  these  Dole  fili- 
busters, who  may  be  one  in  fifty  of  the  inhabitants,  have  a  perfect  right 
to  give  the  islands  away  and  hand  its  people  over  to  be  governed 
by  foreigners,  without  asking  them  wheiher  they  wish  to  be  so  dis- 
posed of. 

Annexation  Injures  Sugar  Industry. 
New  Orleans  Picayune :  Annexation  would  injure  the  sugar  industry 
to  a  greater  extent  than  mere  reciprocity  because  of  the  stimulus  it 
would  give  to  the  development  of  the  islands.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
safe  to  count  senators  from  sugar-producing  States  as  opposed  to 
annexation. 

Annexation  Policy  Full  of  Peril. 
Indianapolis  News:  Suppose  we  take  Hawaii.  We  shall  have  to 
defend  it.  In  case  of  war  it  would  be  easily  open  to  attack.  We  are 
now  practically  invulnerable  to  attack  by  any  foreign  power  or  probable 
combination  of  foreign  powers.  We  hope  the  people  will  protest 
against  this  annexation  policy.  It  is  full  of  peril.  And  it  will  not  ac- 
complish one  good  result. 

Cheap  Asiatic  Labor. 
Savannah  News:  It  probably  makes  no  difference  to  the  annexa- 
tionists that  the  Hawaiian  sugar  business  is  controlled  by  a  very  few 
persons,  who  employ  cheap,  Asiatic  labor— the  cheapest  in  the  world — 
and  that  the  English  and  German  sugar  bosses  in  the  islands  would 
reap  immense  profits  by  annexation. 

A  Costly  Ocean  Police. 
Philadelphia  Ledger:    Assuming  that  some  permanent  advantages 
are  to  be  gained  on   the  commercial   side  by  the  annexation  of  the 
islands,  it  must  be  subject  to  substantial  offsets  in  the  way  of  increased 
expenditures  for  naval  equipment  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  new 
possession.     Acquisition  of  Hawaii  marks  the  beginning  of  an  extremely 
costly  ocean  police  to  protect  a  distant  territory,  a  portion  of  the  country 
which  must  be  defended  with  as  much   vigor  as  the  country'  would  dis- 
play in  the  protection  of  Massachusetts  or  New  Jersey. 
Diseased  and  Depraved  Serfs. 
Philadelphia  Record :    It  seems  a  mockery  to  build  up  a  rampart  of 
an ti- immigration  and  quarantine  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
to  take  in  at  one  gulp  the  whole  mass  of  diseased  and  depraved  serfs  who 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

An  Irresponsible  Oligarchy. 
Boston  Herald :  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  popular  interest 
wasted  over  the  acquirement  of  Hawaii.  The  feeling  on  the  subject 
has  been  maintained  by  deceptive  arguments.  The  American  people 
have  been  told  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  practically  an  Ameri- 
can colony,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  persons  of 
American  birth  or  of  American  descent  resident  on  the  islands  is 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  entire  population.  Hawaii  is  much 
more  a  Portuguese  or  a  Japanese  than  it  is  an  A  : 
Hawaii  is  inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  exceeding h 
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Americans,  who  have  seized  the  government  of  the  islands,  and"  have 
formed  themselves  into  an  irresponsible  oligarchy.  The  mass  of  the 
population  has  no  greater  political  rights  than  are  enjoyed  by  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  Russia,  The  Kanakas  a  few  years  ago  had  a  government 
of  their  own,  were  permitted  to  vole,  and  have  on  the  average  far  more 
intellectual  attainment  than  the  negroes  of  the  South.  To  deny  to 
this  native  population  the  franchise  would  be  a  piece  of  political  in- 
consistency, and  vet  if  the  right  were  given  to  vote  in  Hawaii  we  should 
have  little'  other"  than  political  chaos  on  the  islands.  By  annexing 
Hawaii  we  should  unnecessarily  take  upon  ourselves  a  number  of 
serious  and  exceedingly  annoying  problems. 

Mr.  President,  Consult  the  People. 

New  York  Times:  Do  the  American  people  wish  to  add  to  the 
Union  an  Asiatic  State,  lying  two  thousand  miles  from  the  main-land 
and  twice  as  far  from  the  national  capital  ? 

What  evidence  is  there  that  they  do  ?  What  slightest  effort  has  ever 
been  made  to  find  out  that  they  do? 

It  is  impossible  that  the  President  can  realize  what  he  is  doing.  By 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  he  commits  this  country  to  a  complete  change  of 
attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
United  States  has  been  almost  wholly  free  from  the  danger  of  a  foreign 
war.  and  entirely  free  from  the  risk  of  any  successful  foreign  aggression,  | 
because  our  territory  has  been  within  range  of  effectual  and  easy  de- 
fense and  separated  from  any  possible  formidable  foe  by  a  thousand  j 
leagues  of  ocean. 

And  now,  without  any  discoverable  motive,  hastily,  in  secret,  without 
discussion,  without  consulting  or  considering  the  opinions  of  the  people.   | 
the  President  proposes,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  change  all  this.     He  asks  I 
the  Senate,  with  no  knowledge  or  care  of  the  nation's  wish,  to  extend  j 
our  line  of  exposed  domain  to  the  heart  cf  the   Pacific  Ocean.     He  | 
advises  that,  without  the  slightest  known  necessity  or  even  chance  of  ; 
advantage,  we  shall  undertake  against  all  comers  the  defense  of  a  group  ; 
of  islands.    On  this  isolated  and  distant  station  we  plant  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.     Wherever  that  is  planted,  it  must  be,  at  all  hazards  and 
costs,  upheld.     We  make  of  the  islands  American  territory.     We  offer 
to  any  power  with  which  we  may  have  a  quarrel  a  point  easy  to  attack 
and  hard  to  hold,  and  yet  which,  if  attacked,  we  must  hold  at  all  risks. 

Mr.  President,  we  beg  of  you  to  stop  where  you  are.     Turn  away 
from  the  advisers,  whether  known  or  unknown,  whom  in  an  hour  of  | 
carelessness  you  have  permitted  to  mislead  you.     Consult  your  people —  j 
frankly,  with  open  mind,  sincerely,  and  deliberately.     Nothing  less  will  j 
save  vou  from  the  indignation  and  scorn  that  this  gigantic  folly  invites. 

A  Scandal  Behind  Annexation. 

New  York  World:  Mr.   McKinley,  in  his  inaugural  address,  three  | 
months  ago,  solemnly  declared  that  "we  must  avoid  the  temptation  of  | 
territorial  aggression."  and  warned  the  people  of  the  "  grave  peril  of  a  ! 
citizenship  too  ignorant  to  understand  or  too  vicious  to  appreciate  the 
great  value  and  beneficence  of  our  institutions  and  laws." 

This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  mongrel,  leprous,  and  enslaved 
people  who  form  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Hawaiian  population  —  15.000 
ignorant  Portuguese.  30.000  semi-barbarous  native  Hawaiians,  10,000 
vicious  half-breeds.  15.000  Chinese,  and  25.000  Japanese. 

And  Mr.  McKinley  selected  for  Secretary  of  State,  John  Sherman, 
who  says  in  his  autobiography  :  "If  my  life  is  prolonged,  I  will  do 
.  .  .  nothing  to  extend  its  {the  United  States)  limits  or  to  add  new 
dangers  by  acquisition  of  foreign  territory." 

Yet  yesterday  a  Hawaiian  annexation  treaty  was  signed  by  the  very  j 
hand  that  wrote  those  words,  and  it  is  on  its  way  toward  consumma- 
tion by  the  orders  of  the  President  who  only  three  months  ago  had  such 
powerful  and  just  convictions  upon  the  perils  of  ignorant  and  vicious    | 
citizenship ! 

Why  ? 

Behind  this  treaty  there  is  a  scandal.  .  .  .  Mr.  McKinley  and  Secre- 
tary  Sherman,  with  all  the  facts  before  them,  are  forcing  upon  us  irre- 
vocably this  degraded  population,  this  group  of  remote  islands  utterly 
unfit  for  membership  in  onr  republic. 

Why? 

Who  are  in  the  ring?    What  is  the  secret  of  their  power  over  the   , 
administration?     By  what  means  have  they  compelled  Mr.  McKinley 
to  forswear  his  convictions  and  deliberately  to  inject  into  the  veins  of 
the  nation  this  leprous  and  vicious  blood  of  the  distant  South  Seas  ? 

1.  The  proposed  State  of  Hawaii  has  the  largest  leper  colony  in  ' 
the  world. 

2.  Only  3,200  of  its  109,000  inhabitants  are  enfranchised  or  have  any  , 
civil  rights. 

3.  Only  men  of  wealth  can  be  members  of  the  upper  house  of  its 
legislature. 

4.  This  upper  house  has  the  making  of  the  president,  and.  contrary 
to  the  usage  of  every  civilized  country,  has  the  absolute  control  of  the 
purse-strings. 

5.  Its  finances  are  in  hopeless  confusion,  because  the  rich  men  who 
constitute  the  government  refuse  to  tax  themselves. 

6.  Ten-elevenths  of  its  products  are  sugar,  raised  on  52  plantations, 
owned  by  about  100  men  and  worked  by  50.000  coolies  and  semi-slaves. 

7.  Every  great  power  in  Europe  and  Japan  have  refused  flatly  to 
even  consider  a  proposition  to  annex  the  island. 

8.  The  onlv  hope  of  the  present  government  is  annexation  fo  the 
United  States'  which  would  thereby  guarantee  the  ruling  class  in  the 
lands  it  has  stolen,  and  give  it  fresh  and  larger  opportunities  for 
thieving. 

9.  There  are  less  than  3.000  men,  women,  and  children  of  Ameri- 
can birth  or  ancestry. 

10.  There  are  more  than  35,000  Chinese  and  Japanese  contract 
laborers,  the  only  sort  of  labor  that  can  be  induced,  to  work  on  the 
plantations. 

11.  The  islands  have  reached  the  height  of  their  possible  develop- 
ment. There  is  little  room  for  colonists  and  no  opportunity  for  them, 
as  everything  worth  having  has  been  gobbled  up. 

12.  If  the  United  States  take  the  islands,  appropriation  bills  expend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  will  be  rushed  through  Congress.  And  all  of 
this  money  will  be  wasted. 

Jingoes  Forcing  Colonizing. 

New  York  Herald ;  Now  that  the  jingoes  are  forcing  us  into  a  policy 
of  adventure  and  colonization  of  outlying  islands  in  the  Pacific,  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  retain  the  friendship  of  Japan,  for  in 
the  near  future  Japan  and  the  United  States  will  form  a  compact 
against  European  interference  and  colonization,  whether  the  power  be 
England,  Germany.  France,  or  Russia.  The  commerce  and  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  are  headed  westward  across  the  Pacific.  The  two 
nations  are  drawn  together  by  a  common  tendency.  Between  them 
there  is  a  natural  and  should  always  be  a  friendly  tie.  Together  they 
can  command  the  Pacific  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Herald  supports  the  annexation  treaty  because  there  is  no  belp 
for  it.  as  the  jingoes  must  have  it,  and  so  we  may  as  well  march  with 
the  procession.  Moreover,  it  is  far  better  that  the  jingoes  should  busy 
themselves  with  this  annexationt  han  in  fomenting  war  with  Spain. 

If,  then,  annexation  is  inevitable,  as  Mr.  McKinley  tells  Congress 
and  the  country,  let  us  have  it  and  be  done  with  it.  But  let  us  make 
the  most  of  it  by  dealing  fairly  with  Japan. 

Then  let  us  hope  that  the  jingoes  will  give  us  a  rest,  for  at  least  a 
year  or  two.     As  Grant  said,  let  us  have — peace. 

Let  us  Move  Cautiously. 

Detroit  Journal:  The  question  of  annexation  is  one  that  the 
Hawaiians  are  alone  entitled  to  settle.  If  through  their  established 
government  they  desire  to  become  citizens  of  this  republic  they  are  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  Still  we  ought  to  move  very  cautiously  to  save  our- 
selves from  becoming  entangled  in  foreign  complications. 

Fraught  with  Danger. 
Baltimore  Sun  :  Considered  as  a  possible  precedent,  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii  is  fraught  with  more  danger  to  our  institutions  than  any 
measure  within  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  pass. 

Mongrel  Riff-Raff. 
Louisville   Courier-Journal:    Hawaii's  mongrel  riff-raff  of  foreign 
population  may  yet  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  dictate  by  their  votes  who  shall  be  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Grave  Misgivings. 

\:_-'.ct  Post- Express:   Hawaii  can  not  be  annexed  wthout  grave 
..^jon  the  part  of  a  large  body  of  intelligent  American  citizens. 


A    COWBOY    VIRTUOSO. 


How  Rime  Jenks  Fiddled  for  a  Dance,  and  What  Came  of'It. 

The  persistence  of  Mr.  Rime  Jenks  at  length  received  its 
due  reward — he  was  asked  to  fiddle  for  a  dance. 

You  may  remember  that  this  gentleman,  who  was  second 
to  none  when  it  came  to  close  quarters  in  the  branding-pen, 
or  following  a  wild  calf  through  the  sage-brush,  had  not  one 
ounce  of  musical  capacity  in  the  hundred  and  sixty-odd 
pounds  of  his  make-up,  yet  had  a  particular  ambition  and 
an  unflagging  zeal  to  become  a  fiddler.  The  object  of  this 
writing  is  to  show  that  he  received  ample  returns  upon  the 
zeal  invested,  but  never  attained  to  the  ambition. 

For  so  many  years  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary,  he  had  packed  a  violin  in  his  bed-roll  on  the 
annual  round-up,  and  at  every  opportunity,  when  the  day's 
work  was  done,  he  rosined  his  bow.  Throughout  the  win- 
ter months,  when  work  was  light  and  evenings  long,  he  had 
practiced  faithfully,  if  not  intelligently,  in  the  bunk-house 
until  banished  by  a  plebiscite  to  a  near-by  dug-out,  where 
he  found  sacks  of  onions  and  bins  of  potatoes  more  patient 
sufferers  than  the  general  sitting-room  afforded.  In  some 
former  year  the  outfit  had  boasted  a  man  who  could  "  play 
any  instrument,"  and  Jenks,  seeing  how  easy  it  was,  decided 
to  become  equally  accomplished.  The  violin  was  not  his 
first  choice,  but  his  first  opportunity,  and,  having  accepted  it, 
his  code  of  ethics  bound  him  to  break  the  critter  or  break 
the  cinch. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  February  there  was  a  leap-year 
dance  at  Richmond's.  This  place  was  on  a  hill  in  the 
border-land  between  the  open  range  and  the  settlements, 
and  however  much  cowboys  might  despise  farmers  and 
farmers  detest  cowboys,  the  social  amenities  were  rarely  dis- 
turbed and  the  country-dance  was  a  popular  institution.  My 
friend  Rice  voiced  the  general  sentiment  thus  :  "  I  like  'em 
because  everybody  is  a-le'ping  and  a-skipping,  and  if  any- 
body falls  down  he  gits  up  again."  The  plain  inference 
from  Mr.  Rice's  statement  is  that  at  any  other  than  a  country 
dance  if  one  falls  down  he  stays  down — which  might  embar- 
rass and  endanger  his  betters.  When  I  called  Rice's  atten- 
tion to  this,  he  explained  that  he  meant  "in  your  mind." 
"  It's  like  getting  on  to  a  bucking  horse  any  morning  after 
breakfast  and  being  dumped,"  said  he.  "  You  don't  mind 
it  much,  but  just  tighten  your  cinch  another  hole  and  climb 
on  again.  But  suppose  you  are  doing  some  fancy  riding  or 
roping  at  the  county  fair  and  your  saddle  gets  emptied, 
why,  you  feel  so  low  down  you  don't  get  over  it  for  a 
week." 

Our  boys  all  went  over  to  the  dance  at  Richmond's,  and 
some  one  evidently  told  the  committee  that  Mr.  Jenks  was  a 
competent  fiddler,  for  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  ap- 
proached by  a  bright-eyed  young  woman,  who  asked  if  he 
had  brought  Ms  violin. 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  replied  the  startled  Jenks,  nervously 
fingering  a  large  piece  of  rosin  which  he  produced  from  a 
pocket ;  "  but  if  you  want  to  use  it,  I'll  be  very  glad  to  go 
back  to  the  ranch  and  fetch  it.  It  is  only  about  twenty 
miles." 

"  I  was  told,"  said  the  girl,  just  slightly  showing  several 
white  teeth,  "  that  you  carry  your  violin  with  you  wherever 
you  go,  and  I'm  sorry  to  find  that  it's  not  true.  Our  music 
has  disappointed  us  ;  the  house  is  full  of  people  and  nobody 
here  to  play  for  them  but  a  'cello  and  a  mouth-organ.  But 
I  think  we  can  get  a  violin  within  less  than  twenty  miles, 
and" — here  she  showed  him  the  full  set — "  will  you  kindly 
play  for  us  until  Mr.  Smith  arrives?" 

"  Miss,  I  should  be  delighted "  said  Jenks. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  so  much "  interposed  the  girl. 

"If  I  knew  how,"  he  continued,  "but  I  don't.  You  see 
I'm  only  learning.     I  can  just  start  a  few." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  it  well,"  she  replied  ;  "and  I 
will  go  right  out  and  send  for  an  instrument,"  and  she 
hurried  away. 

Mr.  Jenks  was  astonished  and  perplexed.  Of  course  he  had 
hoped  to  play  in  public  at  some  time,  but  this  was  so  sudden. 
He  was  not  in  a  hurry.  Some  other  leap-year  would  be 
soon  enough. 

Should  he  bolt,  or  face  his  own  music?  "What  a  very 
pretty  girl  when  she  laughs,"  though  he  ;  "  I'll  stay.  Wish 
I  had  practiced  more.  Wonder  if  I'll  break  up  the  party." 
In  what  seemed  to  him  an  incredibly  short  time  in  which 
to  summon  a  fiddle  from  the  subjacent  valley,  the  girl  re- 
appeared with  one  in  her  hand,  and  escorted  the  reluctant 
and  protesting  Jenks  to  the  head  of  the  room,  introducing 
him  to  the  'cello,  the  mouth-organ,  and  the  floor-manager. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  he,  when  the  committee  had  turned 
away,  leaving  him  with  his  fellow-musicians,  who  regarded 
him  doubtfully,  "let's  have  an  understanding.  I  ain't  in 
this  like  you  for  a  dollar  a  head  and  free  drinks,  but  I'm 
doing  it  to  oblige  a  lady.  I  expect  to  make  some  pretty  bad 
breaks,  and  the  first  one  of  you  that  snickers  will  eat  his  in- 
strument right  here.     Are  you  ready  ? " 

Jenks  is  not  afraid  of  any  individual  man,  perhaps  not 
very  much  afraid  of  any  woman,  but  when  he  stood  up  on 
that  platform  with  the  fiddle  in  his  neck  and  faced  the  crowd 
he  was  badly  rattled. 

"Play  a  waltz  first,"  said  the  floor-manager,  "and  play 
slowly."  With  a  sigh  of  relief  and  a  thought  of  "  What'll 
I  do  when- they  demand  fast  music?"  Mr.  Jenks  began  that 
classical  strain  which  fits  the  words  "  Where,  oh,  where  is  my 
little  dog  gone,"  the  'cello  and  mouth-organ  struck  in,  the 
girls  chose  the  best  waltzers,  the  floor  filled  up,  feet  shuffled, 
boards  creaked,  and  the  ball  was  opened. 

Accomplished  speakers  have  recorded  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  learning  to  think  upon  their  feet,  but  Jenks,  facing 
an  audience  for  the  first  time  and  sawing  away  desperately 
at  the  first  bars  and  repeat  of  a  slow  waltz,  had  no  such 
trouble.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  his  thoughts  "  thunk 
themselves  and  came  a-running,"  and  that  he  was  conscious 
of  three  distinct  trains  of  thought  running  on  parallel  tracks. 
The  first  concerned  Mr.  Smith,  the  delinquent  musician ;  the 


second  subject  was  "what  a  very  pretty  girl  when  she 
laughs  "  ;  and  the  third,  accented  to  waltz-time,  ran  :  "  Oh, 
I  never  can  play  them  that  second  strain,  I  know  I'll  break 
down  if  I  try" 

To  anticipate  difficulty  is  to  insure  it.  After  repeating 
the  first  strain  some  twenty  times,  Jenks  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  strike  the  second  movement,  failed,  and  collapsed. 
The  'cello  and  mouth-organ  hammered  along  uncertainly 
for  a  time  and  ceased.  The  stranded  waltzers  dotted  the 
floor  like  boats  becalmed  on  a  miniature  lake. 

The  waltzers  had  been  so  engrossed  in  their  own  efforts, 
and  the  rest  of  us  in  looking  on,  that  the  quality  of  the 
music  had  apparently  received  little  attention.  When  the 
player  broke  down,  there  was  only  a  general  movement  of 
impatience  at  the  interruption,  and  I  looked  to  see  the  per- 
sistent Jenks  start  up  again  on  the  same  eight  measures. 
But  he  had  entirely  recovered  his  self-possession.  Laying 
the  fiddle  aside,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  girl  at  whose  re- 
quest he  had  made  the  effort. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  he  asked,  "  that  I  have  proved  that  I 
can  not  play?  " 

"Well  it  does  come  pretty  close  to  a  demonstration,"  she 
answered  ;  "but  I  thank  you  very  much  for  helping  us  out. 
Mr.  Smith  has  come  and  will  relieve  you." 

So  Mr.  Smith  took  the  fiddle  and  Jenks  took  the  girl's 
hand  for  the  first  dance,  and  perhaps  for  others,  and  the 
evening  was  a  success. 

Many  hours  afterward,  as  we  rode  sleepily  homeward  in 
the  gray  light  of  morning,  Jenks  said  to  me  :  "  What  a  very 
pretty  girl  when  she  laughs." 

"  What  did  she  say  about  your  playing,"  I  asked. 

"  Said  I  must  play  at  the  next  leap-year  dance  ;  1900  is 
not  a  leap  year,  you  know- — would  give  me  eight  years  to 
practice." 

"  Did  you  promise?" 

"  I  promised  not  to  ;  told  her  I  had  something  better  to 
work  for  now." 

Rime  Jenks  is  a  rather  taciturn  fellow  and  I  am  not  in  his 
confidence,  but  I  know  that  he  goes  pretty  often  to  Rich- 
mond's Hill,  and  he  has  traded  his  fiddle  for  a  cow.  I  have 
also  noticed  him  studying  a  book  entitled  "  Comfortable 
Cottages  for  Six  Hundred  Dollars."  G.  B.  DUNHAM. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1897. 

AMERICANS    AT    THE    JUBILEE. 
The  United  States  Well  Represented  at  the  Celebration. 


Never  in  the  history  of  England  have  citizens  of  the 
United  States  been  so  prominent  in  London  as  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  Certainly  no  other  nation  cuts  half  the  figure 
that  America  does  at  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee,  First 
and  foremost,  we  have  a  brand-new  embassador — and  an 
embassador  decidedly  out  of  the  common,  with  a  wealthy 
and  handsome  wife  whose  dresses  are  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  duchesses  ;  a  man  who  brings  over  a  lot  of  fine 
horses  and  smart  carriages,  and  takes  a  house  for  the 
embassy  in  Carlton  House  Terrace,  the  abode  of  titled 
swells  and  millionaire  Americans  ;  a  man,  too,  who  pos- 
sesses the  established  reputation  of  a  litterateur  of  dis- 
tinction and  a  poet  of  much  charm. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  was  enough.  But  it 
seems  not.  The  Londoners  are  again  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  a  United  States  special  jubilee  embassador,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  attended  by  a  retinue  of 
officials  that  would  do  honor  to  the  Shah  of  Persia.  With 
Mr.  Reid  come  General  Miles,  of  the  United  States  army, 
and  Rear-Admiral  Miller,  of  the  United  States  navy.  As 
secretaries  he  has  Mr.  Creighton  Webb,  formerly  secretary 
of  legation  at  the  court  of  Russia,  and  Mr.  Ogden  Mills, 
one  time  of  San  Francisco,  and  now  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid's 
brother-in-law.  It  is  a  nice  little  family  time.  These  special 
jubilee  envoys  will  have  Lonsdale's  double  house  in  Carlton 
House  Terrace  for  their  lodgment  while  in  London. 

But  the  American  jubilee  invasion  does  not  stop  here. 
I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley- Martin  have  been  for  some  time  en- 
j  joying  the  hospitality  of  their  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Craven. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton  are  in  summer  quarters  in  a 
fine  mansion  in  Sloane  Street,  which  they  have  rented  for 
the  season.  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  (with  one  eye  of  regret 
at  the  permanent  embassadorship  and  another  on  the  special 
jubilee  envoy)  arrived  by  the  St.  Louis,  the  same  steamer 
I  bringing  Mr.  George  Gould,  with  his  wife  and  five  children. 
j  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  wife  are  also  here,  while  others 
!  on  the  St.  Louis  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Childs, 
of  Philadelphia,  Lieutenant  Thacker,  the  new  consul- 
general  to  Havre,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Hummell,  of  New  York. 
These  are  but  the  notables  of  the  passenger  list  and  a  very 
small  portion  at  that.  The  White  Star  Liner  Majestic  also 
brought  another  throng.  Among  the  best  known  of  these 
were  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elbridge  Gerry,  and 
Mr.  Eugene  Kelly.  Add  to  these  the  colony  which  we 
always  have — Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor,  Mrs.  Mackay 
(both  of  whom  have  magnificent  town  mansions  in 
Carlton  House  Terrace,  which  will  soon  be  known  as  the 
American  quarter),  Mrs.  Arthur  Paget,  Mrs.  Ronalds,  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  Duchess  of  Manchester, 
Lady  Lister  Kaye,  Lady  Fermor-Hesketh,  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill,  Mrs.  George  Curzon,  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
and  hundreds  of  smaller  fry. 

By  the  by,  a  curious  sight  to  Americans  was  the  appearance 
in  the  Eton  College  procession  of  boats,  on  the  fourth  of 
June,  of  Mr.  Aster's  son  as  captain  of  the  boat  Hibemia. 
This  procession  of  boats  is  a  grand  sight,  and  the  captains 
and  crews  of  the  different  craft  consist  of  some  of  the 
biggest  swells  at  England's  swellest  public  school.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  boat  Britannia  were  Lord  Grimston  and  Lord 
Bilgrave,  the  latter  being  the  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  West- 
minster. The  crews  of  the  different  boats  wore  straw  hats 
with  elaborate  ribbons  and  distinctive  devices,  while  the 
coxswains  were  dressed  in  gold-laced  naval  uniforms  adorned 
with  huge  bouquets.  It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment 
for  Mr.  Astor  to  see  his  son  in  such  fine  company. 
London,  June  11,  1897.  Cockaigne. 


July  5,  1S97. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


DU    MAURIER'S    "MARTIAN." 

A    Mediocre   Story    from   the    Author    of    "Trilby" — It   is    Largely 
Autobiographical,  and   Makes  Surprising  Reve- 
lations of  Character. 


Although  the  advance  orders  for  "  The  Martian " 
have  not  quite  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  pub- 
lishers, any  book  by  the  author  of  "  Peter  Ibbetson " 
and  "  Trilby  "  is  sure  to  have  an  extensive  sale.  The  plot 
of  "  The  Martian  "  is  very  simple.  It  relates  the  career  of 
Barty  Josselin,  a  young  English  boy  possessing  marked  and 
unusual  characteristics,  and  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  biog- 
raphy purporting  to  be  written  by  his  friend,  Robert 
Maurice.  The  first  part  of  the  novel  chronicles  the  school- 
days of  these  two  comrades,  and  the  incidents  of  school-boy 
life  are  related  with  considerable  felicity  and  humor  ;  but 
the  eulogistic  hero-worship  which  Robert  Maurice  entertains 
for  his  friend  is  excessive,  and  seems  to  denote  a  lack  of 
self-respect  m  the  narrator.  The  latter  part  of  the  story, 
however,  has  been  written  in  a  different  mood,  and  in  it  the 
author  digresses  very  frequently,  and  occasionally  with  ques- 
tionable taste,  to  vent  his  spleen  upon  interviewers,  critics, 
decadents^  autograph  fiends,  and  even  Americans,  who  con- 
tributed so  materially  to  his  pecuniary  success  and  his 
literary  glory. 

The  story  resembles  "Peter  Ibbetson"  more  closely  than 
"  Trilby."  This  is  the  first  description  of  the  hero,  Barty 
Josselin  : 

He  has  been  idealized  as  an  angel,  a  saint,  and  a  demi-god  ;  he  has 
been  caricatured  as  a  self-indulgent  sensualist,  a  vulgar  Lothario,  a 
buffoon,  a  joker  of  practical  jokes.  He  was  in  reality  the  simplest,  the 
most  affectionate,  and  most  good-natured  of  men,  the  very  soul  of 
honor,  the  best  of  husbands  and  fathers  and  friends,  the  most  fascinating 
companion  thai  ever  lived,  and  one  who  kept  to  the  last  the  freshness 
and  joyous  spirits  of  a  school-boy  and  the  heart  of  a  child  ;  one  who 
never  said  or  did  an  unkind  thing  ;  probably  never  even  thought  one. 
Generous  and  open-handed  to  a  fault,  slow  to  condemn,  quick  to  for- 
give, and  gifted  with  a  power  of  immediately  inspiring  affection  and 
keeping  it  forever  after,  such  as  I  have  never  known  in  any  one  else,  he 
grew  to  be  (for  all  his  quick-tempered  impulsiveness)  one  of  the  gentlest 
and  meekest,  and  most  humble-minded  of  men  \ 

We  first  meet  Barty,  as  a  pupil  at  the  institution  of  F. 
Brossard,  in  Paris.  He  possesses  a  genius  for  making 
friends,  and  his  whimsical,  boyish  frolics  soon  make  him  as 
popular  with  the  reader  as  with  his  school-mates.  As  to  his 
forebears,  we  are  given  this  information  in  a  speech  of  one 
of  the  minor  characters  : 

"  Bartholomew  Josselin  ?  Why,  dear  me  !  that  must  be  Lord  Runs- 
wick's  son — Lord  Runswick,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Whitby.  He  was  in  the  Seventeenth  Lancers  with  your 
Uncle  Charles,  who  was  very  fond  of  him.  He  left  the  army  twenty 
years  ago,  and  married  Lady  Selina  Jobhouse — and  his  wife  went  mad. 
Then  he  fell  in  love  with  the  famous  Antoinette  Josselin  at  the  '  BourFes," 
and  wanted  so  much  to  marry  her  that  he  tried  to  get  a  divorce,  1  be- 
lieve ;  but  he  didn't  succeed — so  they — a — well — they  contracted  a — a 
morganatic  marriage,  you  know,  and  your  friend  was  born.  And  poor 
Lord  Runswick  was  killed  in  a  duel  about  a  dog.  when  his  son  was  two 
years  old  ;  and  his  mother  left  the  stage,  and "  .  .  . 

Barty's  constitution  was  magnificent  and  his  physical 
senses  were  extraordinary  : 

He  could  hear  a  watch  tick  in  the  next  room,  and  perceive  very  high 
sounds  to  which  ordinary  human  ears  are  deaf  (this  was  found  out 
later)  ;  and  when  we  played  blind-man's-buff  on  a  rainv  day,  he  could, 
blindfolded,  tell  every  boy  he  caught  hold  of — not  by  feeling  him  all 
over  like  the  rest  of  us.  but  by  the  mere  smell  of  his  hair,  or  his  hands, 
or  his  blouse  !  Xo  wonder  he  was  so  much  more  alive  than  the  rest  of 
us ! 

But  the  most  astonishing  thing  of  all  (it  seems  incredible,  but  all  the 
world  knows  it  by  this  time,  and  it  will  be  accounted  for  later  on)  is  that 
at  certain  times  and  seasons  Barty  knew  by  an  infallible  instinct  where 
the  north  -was,  to  a  point. 

Barty  Josselin  was  always  susceptible  to  beauty  in  women. 
Du  Maurier  says  : 

When  he  was  a  boy  he  was  fond  of  drawing  lovely  female  profiles,  with 
black  hair  and  an  immense  black  eye.  and  gazing  at  them  as  he  smoked 
a  cigarette  and  listened  to  pretty,  light  music.  He  developed  a  most 
ardent  admiration  for  female  beauty,  and  mixed  more  and  more  in 
worldly  and  fashionable  circles  tof  which  I  saw  nothing  whatever) — 
circles  where  the  heavenly  gift  of  beauty  is  made  more  of,  perhaps,  than  , 
is  quite  good  for  its  possessors,  whether  female  or  male. 

He  was  himself  of  a  personal  beauty  so  exceptional  that  incredible  ! 
temptations  came  his  way.     Aristocratic  people  all  over  the  world  make  ■ 
great  allowance  for  beauty-born  frailities  that  would  spell  ruin  and  ever- 
lasting  disgrace  for  women  of  the  class  to  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
belong. 

Barty,  of  course,  did  not  confide  his  love-adventures  to  me  ;  in  this  ! 
he  was  no  Frenchman.     But  I  saw  quite  enough  to  know  he  was  more  I 
pursued  than  pursuing  ;  and  what  a  pursuer,  to  a  man  built  like  that ! 
no  innocent,  impulsive  young  girl,  no  simple  maiden  in  her  flower — no 
Elaine. 

But  a  magnificent  full-blown  peeress,  who  knew  her  own  mind  and  | 
had  nothing  to  fear,  for  her  husband  was  no  better  than  herself.  But,  ! 
for  that,  a  Guinevere  and  Vivien  rolled  into  one,  plus  Messah'na  ! 

Nor  was  she  the  only  light  o'  love  ;  there  are  many  naughty  grandes  \ 
dames  de  par  le  monde  whose  easy  virtue  fits  them  like  a  silk  stocking,  ' 
and  who  live  and  love  pretty  much  as  they  please  without  loss  of  caste,  i 
so  long  as  they  keep  clear  of  any  open  scandal.     It  is  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  high  rank. 

Then  there  were  the  ladies  gay,  frankly  of  the  half-world,  these —  j 
laughter- loving  hetairce,  with  perilously  soft  hearts  for  such  as  Barty  ' 
Josselin.     There  was  even  poor  listless,  lazy,  languid  Jenny,  "  fond  of 
a  kiss  and  fond  of  a  guinea  !  " 

His  heart  was  never  touched— of  that  I  feel  sure  ;  and  he  was  not 
vain  of  these  triumphs  ;  but  he  was  a  very  reckless  youth,  a  kind  of 
young  John  Churchill,  before  Sarah  Jennings  took  him  in  hand — abso- 
lutely non-moral  about  such  things,  rather  than  immoral. 

He  grew  to  he  a  quite  notorious  young  man  about  town  ;  and.  most 
unfortunately  for  him.  Lord  (and  even  Lady)  Archibald  Rohan  were  so 
fond  of  him,  and  so  proud,  and  so  amiably  non-moral  themselves,  that 
he  was  left  to  go  as  he  might. 

A  great  sorrow  begins  to  creep  into  Barty's  life.  After 
an  evening  of  pleasure  he  is  returning  home,  singing  and 
content,  when  he  discovers  that  he  is  threatened  with 
blindness,  as  was  Du  Maurier  himself; 

Suddenly  he  discovered  that  when  he  looked  at  one  lamp,  another 
lamp  close  to  it  on  the  right  was  completely  eclipsed— and  he  soon 
found  that  a  portion  of  his  right  eye,  not  far  from  the  centre,  was  totally 
sightless. 

The  shock  was  so  great  that  he  had  to  lean  against  a  buttress  of  St. 
Rombault  for  support. 

When  he  got  home  he  tested  the  sight  of  his  eye  with  a  two-franc 
piece  on  the  green  table-cloth,  and  found  there  was  no  mistake— a  por- 
tion of  his  remaining  eye  was  stone  blind. 

Almost  crazed  by  grief,  he  determines  to  commit  suicide  : 

It  was  hell.    It  was  not  to  be  borne  a  moment  longer.     It  must  be 

put  an  end  to  at  once.     He  tried  to  feel  the  north,  but  could  not.     He 


would  kill  himself  then  and  there,  while  his  aunt  was  away  :  so  that  the 
horror  of  the  sight  of  him,  after,  should  at  least  be  spared  her.  .  .  . 

He  partially  dressed,  and  stole  upstairs  to  old  Torfs's  photographic 
studio.  He  knew  where  he  could  find  a  bottle  full  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, used  for  removing  finger-stains  left  by  silver  nitrate  ;  there  was 
enough  of  it  to  poison  a  whole  regiment  That  was  better  than  taking 
a  header  off  the  roof.  He  seized  a  handful  of  the  stuff,  and  came  down 
and  put  it  into  a  tumbler  by  his  bedside,  and  poured  some  water  over  it. 

Instead  of  taking  the  poison,  however,  he  falls  asleep. 
On  awakening  in  the  morning,  he  finds  that  a  strange  thing 
has  happened.  By  his  bed-side  he  discovers  a  letter  in  the 
cipher,  called  Blaze,  peculiar  to  his  family,  which  reveals 
that  some  being  outside  of  himself  possesses  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  most  secret  thoughts.  For  the  first  time 
he  becomes  conscious  of  the  subtle  presence  of  Mania — 
his  guardian  angel,  his  shield,  his  spiritual  guide.  "Who, 
and  what  could  Martia  be  ?  The  reminiscence  of  some  ante- 
natal incarnation  of  his  own  soul?  the  soul  of  some  an- 
cestor or  ancestress — of  his  mother,  perhaps  ?  or,  perhaps, 
some  occult  portion  of  himself — of  his  own  brain  in  uncon- 
scious celebration  during  sleep?  " 

From  this  time  onward  he  receives  many  communications 
from  his  invisible  mentor.  Under  her  influence,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  be  was  unable  to  fathom,  he  decides  to  live 
and  endure  his  infirmity. 

His  eye-trouble  proves  in  time  not  so  serious  as  it  might 
have  been.  His  hopes  are  revived,  and,  in  addition  to  other 
felicities,  he  marries  a  charming  woman  who  understands 
him.  He  turns  from  art  to  literature  —  again,  as  Du 
Maurier  did — and  writes  a  marvelous  book  which  makes 
him  famous.  This,  then,  is  the  slender  thread  o;i  which  is 
hung  the  story  of  "  The  Martian." 

Before  passing  from  this  brief  outline,  it  may.  be  well  to 
include  a  short  extract  from  Martia' s  own  narrative,  which 
gives  a  glimpse  of  her  nature,  without  spoiling  the  tale  for 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  peruse  it  at  length  : 

According  to  Martia,  most  of  the  best  and  finest  of  our  race  have  souls 
that  have  lived  forgotten  lives  in  Mars.  But  Martia  was  in  no  hurry  ; 
she  was  full  of  intelligent  curiosity,  and  for  ten  years  she  went  up  and 
down  the  earth,  reveling  in  the  open  air,  lodging  herself  in  the  brains 
and  bodies  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  insects  and  animals  of  all  kinds — 
like  a  hermit-crab  in  a  shell  that  belongs  to  another — but  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  the  legitimate  owners,  who  were  always  quite 
unconscious  of  her  presence,  although  she  made  what  use  she  could  of 
what  wits  they  had. 

Thus  she  had  a  heavenly  time  on  this  sunlit  earth  of  ours — now  a 
worm,  now  a  porpoise,  now  a  sea-gull,  or  a  dragon-fly  ;  now  some  fleet- 
footed,  keen-eyed  quadruped  that  did  not  live  by  slaying — for  she  had  a 
horror  of  bloodshed. 

In  reality,  however,  the  personal,  semi-autobiographical 
attitude  of  the  author  forms  the  chief  interest  nf  the  novel. 
Recalling  the  glory  which  came  to  Du  Maurier  in  such 
generous  measure,  his  naive  confession  of  how  it  feels  to  be 
a  celebrity  and  the  varied  experiences  which  come  to  the 
social  lion  seem  to  savor  of  personal  reminiscence.  Du 
Maurier  is  evidently  not  fond  of  the  interviewer.     He  writes  : 

The  interviewer  is  an  insidious  and  wily  person,  and  often  presents 
himself  to  the  soft-hearted  celebrity  in  such  humble  and  pathetic  guise 
that  one  really  has  not  the  courage  to  snub  him.  He  has  come  such  a 
long  way  for  such  a  little  thing !  it  is  such  a  lowly  function  he  plies  at 
the  foot  of  that  tall  tree  whose  top  you  reached  at  a  single  bound  ! 
And  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  "  gentleman,"  and  has  no  'other  means  of 
keeping  body  and  soul  together  !  Then  he  is  so  prostrate  in  admiration 
before  your  Immensity.  .  .  . 

So  you  give  way,  and  out  comes  the  little  note-book,  and  out  comes 
the  little  cross-examination. 

As  a  rule,  you  are  none  the  worse  and  the  world  is  none  the  better  ; 
we  know  all  about  you  already — all,  at  least,  that  we  want  to  know; 
we  have  heard  it  all  before,  over  and  over  again.  But  a  poor  fellow- 
creature  has  earned  his  crust,  and  goes  home  happier  for  having  talked 
to  you  about  yourself  and  been  treated  like  a  man  and  a  brother. 

But  sometimes  the  reviewer  is  very  terrible  indeed  in  his  jaunty  vul- 
garization of  your  distinguished  personality,  and  you  have  to  wince  and 
redden,  and  rue  the  day  you  let  him  inside  your  house,  and  live  down 
1  those  light,  familiar  paragraphs  in  which  he  describes  you,  and  the  way 
you  dress,  and  how  you  look,  and  what  jolly  things  you  say  ;  and  on 
what  free-and-easy  terms  he  is  with  you,  of  all  people  in  the  world ! 

But  the  most  terrible  of  all  is  the  pleasant  gentleman  from  America, 
who  has  yearned  to  know  you  for  so  many  years,  and  comes,  perhaps, 
;  with  a  letter  of  introduction — or  even  without! — not  to  interview  you 
or  write  about  you  (good  heavens  !  he  bates  and  scorns  that  modern 
1  pest,  the  interviewer),  but  to  sit  at  your  feet  and  worship  at  your  shrine, 
,  and  tell  you  of  all  the  good  you  have  done  him  and  his,  all  the  happi- 
ness you  have  given  them  all — "the  debt  of  a  life-time." 
!      And  you  let  yourself  go  before  him,  and  so  do  your  family,  and  so 
■  do  your  old  friends  ;  is  he  not  also  a  friend,  though  not  an  old  one? 
!  You  part  from  him  almost  in  sorrow,  he's  so  nice  !     And  in  three  weeks 
:  some  kind  person  sends  you  from  the  other  side  such  a  printed  account 
of  you  and  yours — so  abominably  true,  so  abominably  false — that  the 
.  remembrance  of  it  makes  you  wake  up  in  the  dead  of  night  and  most 
|  unjustly  loathe  an  entire  continent  for  breeding  and  harboring  such  a 
shameless  type  of  press  reptile. 

I  feel  hard-hearted  toward  the  interviewer.  I  own.  I  wish  him.  and 
those  who  employ  him,  a  better  trade  ;  and  a  better  taste  to  whoever 
reads  what  he  writes. 

Here  we  are  informed  how  the  interviewer  should  be 
treated  : 

"Well,  then,  pray  be  cautious  with  this  Monsieur  Paroly  you  think 
so  much  of  because  he's  French.  Let  kirn  talk — interview  him — ask 
him  all  about  his  family,  if  he's  got  one — his  children,  and  all  that  ; 
play  a  game  of  billiards  with  him — talk  French  politics — dance  '  La 
Paladine ' — make  him  laugh — make  him  smoke  one  of  those  strong 
Trichinopoli  cigars  Bob  gave  you  for  the  tops  of  omnibuses — make  him 
feel  your  biceps — teach  him  how  to  play  cup  and  ball — give  him  a  sketch 
— then  bring  him  in  to  tea.  Madame  Cornelys  will  be  there,  and  Julia 
Ironsides,  and  Ida,  who'll  talk  French  by  the  yard.  Then  we'll  show 
him  the  St.  Bernards  and  Minerva,  and  I'll  give  him  an  armful  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  roses,  and  shake  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  so  that  he 
won't  feel  ill-natured  toward  us  ;  and  we'll  get  htm  out  of  the  house  as 
quick  as  possible." 

But  it  was  the  patronizing  nouveau  riche  who  most  rasped 
Josselin  (Du  Maurier)  : 

It  was  only  when  his  privacy  was  invaded  by  some  patronizing,  loud- 
voiced  nouvelle  riche,  with  a  low-bred  physiogomy  that  no  millions  on 
earth  could  gild  or  refine,  and  manners  to  match  ;  some  foolish,  fashion- 
able, would-be  worldling,  who  combined  the  arch  little  coquetries  and 
impertinent  affections  of  a  spoilt  beauty  with  the  ugliness  of  an  Artec 
or  an  Esquimau  ;  some  silly,  titled  old  frump  who  frankly  ignored  his 
tea-making  wife  and  daughters  and  talked  to  him  only — and  only  about 
her  grotesque  and  ugly  self — and  told  him  of  all  the  famous  painters 
who  had  wanted  to  paint  her  for  the  last  hundred  years — it  was  only 
then  he  grew  glum  and  reserved  and  depressed  and  made  an  unfavora- 
ble impression  on  the  other  sex. 

Here  is  an  incidental  passage  that  is  interesting  for  more 
than  one  reason : 

It  is  a  difficult  thing,  even  for  a  master,  to  fully  render  with  an 
ordinary  steel-pen  and  a  drop  of  common  ink  (and  of  a  size  no  bigger 
than  your  little  finger-nail)  the  full  face  of  a  beautiful  woman,  let  us 
say.  or  a  child,  in  sadness  or  merriment  or  thoughtful  contemplation, 
and  make  it  as  easily  and  unmistakably  recognizable  as  a  good  photo- 
graph, but  with  all  the  subtie  human  charm  and  individuality  of  ex- 


pression delicately  emphasized  in  a  way  that  no  photograph  has  ever 
achieved  vet. 

Anent  the  decadents,  Du  Maurier  is  not  squeamish.  He 
voices  his  frank  disgust  in  this  wise  : 

But  there  were  others  he  got  to  know,  rickety,  unwholesome  geniuses, 
whose  genius  (such  as  it  was  I  had  allied  itself  to  madness;  and  who 
were  just  as  conceited  about  the  madness  as  about  the  genius,  and  took 
more  pains  to  cultivate  it.  It  brought  them  a  quicker  kudos,  and  was 
so  much  more  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

At  first  Barty  was  fascinated  by  the  madness,  and  took  the  genius  on 
trust,  I  suppose.  They  made  much  of  him.  painted  him,  wrote  music 
and  verses  about  him,  raved  about  his  Greekness,  his  heauty.  his  yellow 
hiiir.  and  his  voice,  and  what  not.  as  if  he  had  been  a  woman.  He 
even  stood  that,  he  admired  them  so  !  or.  rather,  this  genius  of  theirs. 

He  introduced  me  to  this  little  clique,  who  called  themselves  a  school, 
and  each  other  "  master" — "  the  neo-priapisls,"  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  they  worshiped  the  tuberose. 

They  disliked  me  at  sight,  and  I  them,  and  we  did  not  dissemble. 

Like  Barty.  I  am  fond  of  men's  society  ;  but  at  least  I  like  them  to 
be  unmistakably  men  of  niy  own  sex,  manly  men.  and  clean  ;  not  little, 
misshapen  troglodytes  with  foul  minds  and  perverted  passions,  or  self- 
advertising  litile  mountebanks  with  enlarged  and  diseased  vanities  ; 
creatures  who  would  stand  in  a  pillory  sooner  than  not  be  stared  at  or 
talked  about  at  all. 

Whatever  their  genius  might  be.  it  almost  made  me  sick,  it  almost 
I  made  me  kick,  to  see  the  humorous  and  masculine  Bartv  prostrate  in 
admiration  before  these  inspired  epicenes,  these  gifted  epileptoids,  these 
ansemic  little  self-satisfied  nincompoops,  whose  proper  place,  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  either  Earlswood,  or  Colney  Hatch,  or  Broadmoor.  That 
is,  if  their  madness  was  genuine,  which  I  doubt.  He  and  I  had  manv 
a  quarrel  about  them,  till  he  found  them  out  and  cut  them  for  good  and 
all — a  great  relief  to  me  ;  for  one  got  a  bad  name  by  being  friends  with 
i  such  nondescripts. 

In  another  place  he  mentions  the  decadents  and  critics  to- 
gether, as  if  they  were  almost  equally  obnoxious  : 

He  was  even  impressed  by  the  smartness  of  those  second-rate  deca- 
dents. French  and  English,  who  so  gloried  in  their  own  degeneracy — as 
i  though  one  were  to  glory  in  scrofula  or  rickets  ;  those  unpleasant  little 
;  anthropoids  with  the  sexless  little  Muse  and  the  dirty  little  Eros,  who 
I  would  ride  their  angry,  jealous  little  tilt  at  him  in  the  vain  hope  of  pro- 
I  voking  some  retort  which  would  have  lifted  them  up  to  glory  !     Where 
are  they  now  ?     He  has  improved  them  all  away  !     Whoever  hears  of 
decadents  nowadays  ? 

Then  there  were  the  grubs  of  Grub  Street,  who  sometimes  manage 
I  to  squirt  a  drop  from  their  slime-bags  on  to  the  swiftly  passing  boot 
j  that  scorns  to  squash  them.     He  bad  no  notion  of  what  manner  of 
■  creatures  they  really  were,  these  gentles  !     He  did  not  meet  them  at  any 
I  club  he  belonged  "to — it  was  not  likely.     Clubs  have  a  way  of  black- 
balling grubs — especially  grubs  that  are  out  of  the  common  grubby  ; 
nor  did  he  sit  down  to  dinner  with  them  at  any  dinner-table,  or  come 
across  them   at  any  house  he  was  by  way  of  frequenting  ;    but  he 
imagined  they  were  quite  important  persons  because  they  did  not  sign 
their  articles !    and   he  quite  mistook  their  place  in  the  economy  of 
creation.     C'dtait  un  naif,  le  Beau  Josselin  / 

Big  fleas  have  little  fleas,  and  they've  got  to  put  up  with  them  ! 
There  is  no  poudre  insecticide  for  literary  vermin — and  more's  the 
pity.  (Good  heavens  !  what  would  the  generous  and  delicate-minded 
Barty  say,  if  he  were  alive,  at  my  delivering  myself  in  this  unworthy 
fashion  about  these  long -forgotten  assailants  of  his.  and  at  my  age.  too 
— he  who  never  penned  a  line  in  retaliation  !  He  would  say  that  I  was 
the  most  unseemly  grub  of  them  all,  and  he  would  be  quite  right ;  so  I 
am  just  now,  and  ought  to  know  belter — but  it  amuses  me.) 

In  a  word,  the  characteristics  which  made  "Trilby"  so 
popular  and  so  universally  read  seem  to  have  evaporated 
from  "  The  Martian."  While  the  first  part  preserves  in  a 
measure  the  ingenuous  charm  of  his  earlier  work,  the  un- 
fortunate and  morbid  captiousness  developed  as  the  tale  un- 
folds, interjected  as  it  is  almost  entirely  without  reason  or 
literary  necessity,  mars  the  symmetry  of  the  plot  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  feels  it  would  have  been  better  for  Du 
Maurier's  posthumous  reputation  had  he  laid  down  his  pen 
with  "  Trilby." 
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When  Major  Coumondouro,  commanding  the  Greek 
forces,  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Pentepighadia,  he  en- 
tered the  tower  of  the  town  and  found  as  its  sole  occupant 
an  Albanian,  who  was  instantly  made  prisoner.  As  the 
man  seemed  very  friendly  and  had  a  long  story  to  tell  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Turks,  it  was  decided  to  make  some  use  of 
him  ;  and  the  major  took  him  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower  to 
have  him  point  out  the  road  by  which  the  Turks  had  re- 
treated to  Janina.  While  there  he  led  the  conversation  to 
rifles,  and  asked  to  see  the  Gras  rifle,  with  which  the  Greek 
army  was  equipped.  One  was  handed  to  him,  whereupon 
he  examined  it,  looked  at  the  cartridge,  loaded,  and  fired, 
and  then  turned  to  his  captors  and  said  :  "  Now  kill  me." 
It  seems  that  the  Turkish  commander  had  sent  him  out  to 
learn  how  many  Greeks  were  coming  to  the  fort,  and  had 
told  him  to  fire  one  shot  if  there  was  only  one  regiment, 
and  if  there  were  more  regiments  to  do  nothing,  as  the 
Turks  only  numbered  six  thousand.  As  there  happened  to 
be  only  one  Greek  battalion,  with  no  guns  and  no  supports, 
the  report  brought  forth  the  Turks,  who  were  concealed  in 
the  rocks  and  who  rushed  forward  and  at  once  surrounded 
the  Greeks.  Whether  the  Albanian  was  killed  or  not  the 
reports  do  not  state. 


The  lord  mayor  of  London,  himself  a  Jew,  gave  an  ab- 
solutely unique  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House  recently.  A 
large  company  sat  down  to  a  kosher  feast,  every  constituent 
of  which  was  "  pure "  in  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  banquet  was  given  to  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  Jews'  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum  ; 
and  in  order  that  Jews  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy 
might  attend  without  scruple,  Messrs.  Barnett  &  Co.,  the 
great  kosher  caterers,  were  commissioned  to  supply  the 
feast.  Early  in  the  morning  all  milk,  butter,  cream,  and 
cheese  which  the  orthodox  Jew  may  not  eat  at  the  same 
time  with  meat,  were  sent  out  of  the  Mansion  House.  The 
kitchens  were  purified  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  an 
entirely  new  and  "  clean  "  set  of  cooking  utensils  was  in- 
troduced. Even  the  table  service  was  new,  and  had  never 
been  used  for  any  unclean  thing. 


The  late  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  newspaper- 
owner  and  philanthropist,  had  one  aversion  that  he  could  not 
conceal — his  strong  dislike  for  tobacco-smoke.  It  seems  as 
if  some  law  ought  to  have  been  found  under  which  the  re- 
cent outrage  of  naming  a  brand  of  cigars  after  him  could 
have  been  prevented — especially  in  view  of  the  fa  '.  they 

are  "five-centers." 
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THE    FORGE-MASTER'S    REVENGE. 

From  "Thirty  Strange  Stories,"  by  H.  G.  Wells. 

The  night  was  hot  and  overcast,  the  sky  red-rimmed  with 
the  lingering  sunset  of  midsummer.  They  sat  at  the  open 
window  trying  to  fancy  the  air  was  fresher  there. 

"  He  does  not  suspect?"  said  the  man,  a  little  nervously. 

"  Not  he,"  she  said,  peevishly,  as  though  that,  too,  irri- 
tated her.  "  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  works  and  the 
prices  of  fuel.      He  has  no  imagination,  no  poetry " 

"  None  of  these  men  of  iron  have,"  he  said,  senienliously. 
"  They  have  no  hearts." 

"  He  has  not,"  she  said.  She  turned  her  discontented 
face  toward  the  window.  The  distant  sound  of  a  roaring 
and  rushing  drew  nearer  and  grew  in  volume  ;  the  house 
quivered  ;  one  heard  the  metallic  rattle  of  the  tender.  As 
the  train  passed,  there  was  a  glare  of  light  above  the  cutting 
and  a  driving  tumult  of  smoke  ;  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  eight  black  oblongs — eight  trucks — passed  across 
the  dim  gray  of  the  embankment,  and  were  suddenly  extin- 
guished, one  by  one,  in  the  throat  of  the  tunnel. 

"This  country  was  all  fresh  and  beautiful  once,"  he  said  ; 
"and  now — it  is  Gehenna.  Down  that  way — nothing  but 
pot-banks  and  chimneys  belching  fire  and  dust  into  the  face 
of  heaven — but  what  does  it  matter?  An  end  comes — an 
end  to  all  this  cruelty — to-morrow?1  He  spoke  the  last 
word  in  a  whisper. 

"  To-morrow"  she  said,  speaking  in  a  whisper,  too,  p.nd 
still  staring  out  of  the  window. 

"  Dear  !  "  he  said,  putting  his  hand  on  hers. 

She  turned  with  a  start,  and  their  eyes  searched  one  an- 
other's. Hers  softened  to  his  gaze.  "  My  dear  one,"  she 
said,  and  then  :  "  It  seems  so  strange — that  you  should  have 
come  into  my  life  like  this — to  open "     She  paused. 

"  To  open  ?  "  he  said. 

"All  this  wonderful  world" — she  hesitated  and  spoke 
still  more  softly — "this  world  of  love  to  me." 

Then  suddenly  the  door  clicked  and  closed.  They  turned 
their  heads,  and  he  started  violently  back.  In  the  shadow 
of  the  room  stood  a  great  shadowy  figure — silent.  They 
saw  the  face  dimly  in  the  half-1'ght,  with  unexpressive  dark 
patches  under  the  pent  -  house  brows.  Every  muscle  in 
Raul's  body  suddenly  became  tense.  When  could  the  door 
have  opened  ?     What  had  he  heard  ? 

The  new-comer's  voice  came  at  last,  after  a  pause  that 
seemed  interminable.     "Well?"  he  said. 

"  I  was  afraid  I  had  missed  you,  Horrocks,"  said  the  man  at 
the  window,  gripping  the  window-ledge  with  his  hand.  His 
voice  was  unsteady. 

The  woman's  heart  was  cold  within  her.  "  I  told  Mr. 
Raut  it  was  just  possible  you  might  come  back,"  she  said, 
in  a  voice  that  never  quivered. 

Horrocks,  still  silent,  sat  down  abruptly  in  the  chair  by 
her  little  work-table.  His  big  hands  were  clenched  ;  one 
saw  now  the  fire  of  his  eyes  under  the  shadow  of  his  brows. 
He  was  trying  to  get  his  breath.  His  eyes  went  from  the 
woman  he  had  trusted  to  the  friend  he  had  trusted,  and 
then  back  to  the  woman. 

It  was  the  husband's  voice  that  broke  the  silence  at  last.  ! 

"  You  wanted  to  see  me  ? "  he  said  to  Raut. 

Raut  started  as  he  spoke.  "  I  came  to  see  you,"  he  said,  ; 
resolved  to  lie  to  the  last. 

"Yes?"  said  Horrocks. 

"  You  promised,"  said  Raut,  "  to  show  me  some  fine  ! 
effects  of  moonlight  and  smoke." 

"  I  promised  to  show  you  some  fine  effects  of  moonlight 
and  smoke,"  repeated  Horrocks,  in  a  colorless  voice. 

"  And  I  thought  I  might  catch  you  to-night  before  you 
went  to  the  works,"  proceeded  Raut,  "and  come  with  you." 

There  was  another  pause.  Horrocks  glanced  at  the  pro- 
file of  the  woman,  shadowy  pallid  in  the  half-light.  Then 
he  glanced  at  Raut,  and  seemed  to  recover  himself  suddenly. 
"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  I  promised  to  show  you  the  works 
under  their  proper  dramatic  conditions.  It's  odd  how  I 
could  have  forgotten." 

"  If  Fm  troubling  you "  began  Raut. 

Horrocks  started  again.  A  new  light  had  suddenly  come 
into  his  eyes.     "  Not  in  the  least,"  he  said. 

"  Have  you  been  telling  Air.  Raut  of  all  those  contrasts  of 
flame  and  shadow  you  think  so  splendid  ?"  said  the  woman, 
turning  now  to  her  husband  for  the  first  time,  her  confidence 
creeping  back  again,  her  voice  just  one  half-note  too  high. 
"  That  dreadful  theory  of  yours  that  machinery  is  beautiful 
and  everything  else  in  the  world  ugly.  I  thought  he  would 
not  spare  you,  Mr.  Raut.  It's  his  great  Theory,  his  one  dis- 
covery in  Art " 

"  I  am  slow  to  make  discoveries,"  said  Horrocks,  grimly, 

damping  her  suddenly.     "But  what   I  discover "     He 

stopped. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Nothing,"  and  suddenly  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  I  promised  to  show  you  the  works,"  he  said  to  Raut, 
and  put  his  big,  clumsy  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder.  "  And 
you  are  ready  to  go  ? " 

"  Quite,"  said  Raut,  and  stood  up  also. 

There  was  another  pause.  Each  of  them  peered  through 
the  indistinctness  of  the  dusk  at  the  other  two.  Horrocks's. 
hand  still  rested  on  Raul's  shoulder.  Raut  half  fancied  still 
that  the  incident  was  trivial  after  all.  But  Airs.  Horrocks 
knew  her  husband  better,  knew  that  grim  quiet  in  his  voice, 
and  the  confusion  in  her  mind  took  a  vague  shape  of  phys- 
ical evil.  "Very  well,"  said  Horrocks,  and,  dropping  his 
hand,  turned  toward  the  door. 

"  My  hat  ?  "  Raut  looked  round  in  the  half-light. 
"That's  my  work-basket,"  said  Mrs.  Horrocks,  with  a 
gust  of  hysterical  laughter.  The  hands  came  together  on 
the  back  of  the  chair.  "  Here  it  is  !  "  he  said.  She  had  an 
impulse  to  warn  him  in  an  undertone,  but  she  could  not 
frame  a  word,  and  the  swift  moment  passed. 

said  Horrocks,  standing  with  door  half  open, 
stepped  toward  him.     "  Better  say  good-by  to  Mrs. 


Horrocks,"  said  the  iron-master,  even  more  grimly  quiet  in 
his  tone  than  before. 

Raut  started  and  turned.  "Good-evening,  Airs.  Hor- 
rocks," he  said,  and  their  hands  touched. 

Horrocks  held  the  door  open  with  a  ceremonial  politeness 
unusual  in  him  toward  men.  Raut  went  out,  and  then,  after 
a  wordless  look  at  her,  her  husband  followed.  She  stood 
motionless  while  Raul's  light  footfall  and  her  husband's 
heavy  tread,  like  bass  and  treble,  passed  down  the  passage 
together.  The  front  door  slammed  heavily.  She  went  to 
the  window,  moving  slowly,  and  stood  watching — leaning 
forward.  The  two  men  appeared  for  a  moment  at  the  gate- 
way in  the  road,  passed  under  the  street-lamp,  and  were 
hidden  by  the  black  masses  of  the  shrubbery.  She  sank  down 
into  a  crouching  attitude  in  the  big  arm-chair,  her  eyes  wide 
open  and  staring  out  at  the  red  lights  from  the  furnaces  that 
flickered  in  the  sky.      An  hour  after  she  was  still  there. 

The  oppressive  stillness  of  the  evening  weighed  heavily 
upon  Raut.  They  went  side  by  side  down  the  road  in 
silence,  and  in  silence  turned  into  the  cinder-made  by-way 
that  presently  opened  out  the  prospect  of  the  valley. 

A  blue  haze,  half  dust,  half  mist,  touched  the  long  valley 
with  mystery.  Clear  and  slender  against  the  evening 
sky,  rose  a  multitude  of  tall  chimneys,  many  of  them  reek- 
ing, a  few  smokeless  during  a  season  of  "play."  Here  and 
there  a  pallid  patch  and  ghostly  stunted  bee-hive  shapes 
showed  the  position  of  a  pot-bank,  or  a  wheel,  black  and 
sharp  against  the  hot  lower  sky,  marked  some  colliery  where 
they  raise  the  iridescent  coal  of  the  place.  Nearer  at  hand 
was  the  broad  stretch  of  railway,  and  half-invisible  trains 
shunted — a  steady  puffing  and  rumbling,  with  every  run  a 
ringing  concussion  and  a  rhythmic  series  of  impacts,  and  a 
passage  of  intermittent  puffs  of  white  steam  across  the  fur- 
ther view.  And  to  the  left,  between  the  railway  and  the 
dark  mass  of  the  low  hill  beyond,  dominating  the  whole 
view,  colossal,  inky  black,  and  crowned  with  smoke  and 
fitful  flames,  stood  the  great  cylinders  of  the  Jeddah  Com- 
pany Blast  Furnaces,  the  central  edifices  of  the  big  iron- 
works of  which  Horrocks  was  the  manager.  They  stood 
heavy  and  threatening,  full  of  an  incessant  turmoil  of  flames 
and  seething  molten  iron,  and  about  the  feet  of  them  rattled 
the  rolling-mills,  and  the  steam-hammer  beat  heavily  and 
splashed  the  white-iron  sparks  hither  and  thither.  Even  as 
they  looked  a  truckful  of  fuel  was  shot  into  one  of  the 
giants,  and  the  red  flames  gleamed  out,  and  a  confusion  of 
smoke  and  black  dust  came  boiling  upward  toward  the  sky. 
"  Certainly  you  get  some  fine  effects  of  color  with  your 
furnaces,"  said  Raut,  breaking  a  silence  that  had  become 
apprehensive. 

Horrocks  grunted.  He  stood  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  frowning  down  at  the  dim  steaming  railway  and  the 
busy  iron-works  beyond,  frowning  as  if  he  were  thinking 
out  some  knotty  problem. 

"  Come  along,"  he  said,  suddenly,  and  gripping  Raul's 
arm  in  his  hand,  made  a  move  toward  the  path  that  dropped 
from  them  toward  the  railway. 

Raut  hung  back.     Their  eyes   met  and  saw  a  thousand 
things  in  a  nu\nent  that  their  lips  came  near  to  say.     Hor-  - 
rocks's  hand  tightened  and  then  relaxed.      He  let  go,  and  ' 
before  Raut  was  aware  they  were  arm  in  arm,  and  walking, 
one  unwillingly  enough,  down  the  path. 

"  I  say,"  Raut  said,  laughing  nervously,  but  with  an  ; 
undernote  of  snarl  in  his  voice,  "  why  on  earth  are  you  nip-  '■ 
ping  my  arm  off,  and  dragging  me  along  like  this?" 

At  length  Horrocks  released  him.  His  manner  changed 
again.  "  Nipping  your  arm  off!"  he  said.  "  Sorry.  But 
it's  you  taught  me  the  trick  of  walking  in  that  friendly  way."  | 

"  You  haven't  learned  the  refinements  of   it  yet,  then," 
said    Raut,    laughing   artificially    again.     "By   Jove!     Fm  ' 
black    and    blue."      Horrocks  offered    no    apology.     They 
stood  now  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  close   to   the  fence 
that  bordered  the  railway.     They  looked  up  to  the  blast-  | 
furnaces  now  instead  of  down. 

"  Fine  effects,"   said  Horrocks,  waving  his  arm.     "  But 
these  furnaces   of  mine   used  to  be  finer,  before  we  shoved 
cones  in  their  throats  and  saved  the  gas." 
"  How  ?  "  said  Raut.     "  Cones  ?  " 

"  Cones,  my  man,  cones.  I'll  show  you  one  nearer.  The 
flames  used  to  flare  out  of  the  open  throats,  great — what  is 
it  ? — pillars  of  cloud  by  day,  red  and  black  smoke,  and  pillars 
of  fire  by  night.  Now  we  run  it  off  in  pipes  and  burn  it  to 
heat  the  blast,  and  the  top  is  shut  by  a  cone.  You'll  be  in- 
terested in  that  cone." 

"  But  every  now  and  then,"  said  Raut,  "  you  get  a  burst 
of  fire  and  smoke  up  there." 

"  The  cone's  not  fixed,  it's  hung  by  a  chain  from  a  lever 
and  balanced  by  an  equipoise.  You  shall  see  it  nearer. 
Else,  of  course,  there'd  be  no  way  of  getting  fuel  into  the 
thing.  Every  now  and  then  the  cone  dips  and  out  comes 
the  flare." 

"  I  see,"  said  Raut. 

"  Come  along,"  said  Horrocks,  abruptly,  gripping  his 
shoulder  again,  and  moving  him  suddenly  toward  the  rail- 
way crossing.  And  then  came  one  of  those  swift  incidents, 
\  vivid,  but  so  rapid  that  they  leave  one  doubtful  and  reeling. 
Half  way  across,  Horrocks's  hand  suddenly  clenched  upon 
him  like  a  vise,  and  swung  him  backward  and  through  a  half 
turn,  so  that  he  looked  up  the  line.  And  there  a  chain 
of  lamp-lit  carriage  windows  telescoped  swiftly  as  it  came 
toward  them,  and  the  red  and  yellow  lights  of  an  engine 
grew  larger  and  larger  rushing  down  upon  them.  As  he 
grasped  what  this  meant,  he  turned  his  face  to  Horrocks  and 
pushed  with  all  his  strength  against  the  arm  that  held  him 
back  between  the  rails.  The  struggle  did  not  last  a  moment. 
■  Just  as  certain  as  it  was  that  Horrocks  held  him  there,  so 
certain  was  it  that  he  had  been  violently  lugged  out  of 
danger. 

"Out  of  the  way,"  said  Horrocks,  with  a  gasp,  as  the 
train  came  rattling  by,  and  they  stood  panting  by  the  gate 
into  the  iron-works. 

"  I  did  not  see  it  coming,"  said  Raut,  still,  even   in   spite 
of  his  own  apprehensions,  trying  to  keep  up  an  appearance 
I  of  ordinary  intercourse. 


Horrocks  answered  with  a  grunt.  "The  cone,"  he  said, 
and  then  as  one  who  recovers  himself — "  I  thought  you  did 
not  hear." 

"  I  didn't,"  said  Raut. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  you  run  over,  then,  for  the  world,"  said 
Horrocks. 

"  For  a  moment  I  lost  my  nerve,"  said  Raut. 
Horrocks  stood  for  half  a  minute,  then  turned  and  took 
Raut  by  the  elbow,  and  so  they  went  along  side  by  side. 
What,  Raut  asked  himself,  had  really  happened  on  the  line? 
Was  he  deluding  himself  with  his  own  fancies,  or  had  Hor- 
rocks actually  held  him  back  in  the  way  of  the  train  ?  Had 
he  just  been  within  an  ace  of  being  murdered?  Suppose 
this  slouching,  scowling  monster  did  know  anything?  For 
a  minute  or  two,  then,  Raut  was  really  afraid  for  his  life,  but 
the  mood  passed  as  he  reasoned  with  himself.  After  all, 
Horrocks  might  have  heard  nothing.  At  any  rate,  he  had 
pulled  him  out  of  the  way  in  time.  His  odd  manner  might 
be  due  to  the  mere  vague  jealousy  he  had  shown  once 
before. 

They  went  and  stood  behind  the  puddlers  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  through  the  rolling-mills,  where  amid  an  in- 
cessant din  the  deliberate  steam-hammer  beat  the  juice  out 
of  the  succulent  iron,  and  the  black,  half-naked  Titans 
rushed  the  plastic  bars,  like  hot  sealing-wax,  between  the 
wheels.  "  Come  on,"  said  Horrocks  in  Raut's  ear,  and 
they  went  and  peeped  through  the  little  glass  hole  behind 
the  tuyeres,  and  saw  the  tumbled  fire  writhing  in  the  pit  of 
the  blast-furnace.  It  left  one  eye  blinded  for  a  while.  Then, 
with  green  and  blue  patches  dancing  across  the  dark,  they 
went  to  the  lift  by  which  the  trucks  of  ore  and  fuel  and  lime 
were  raised  to  the  top  of  the  big  cylinder. 

And  out  upon  the  narrow  rail  that  overhung  the  furnace 
Raut's  doubts  came  upon  him  again.  Was  it  wise  to  be 
here?  If  Horrocks  did  know* — everything!  Do  what  he 
would,  he  could  not  resist  a  violent  trembling.  Right 
underfoot  was  a  sheer  depth  of  seventy  feet.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous place.  They  pushed  by  a  truck  of  fuel  to  get  to  the 
railing  that  crowned  the  place.  The  reek  of  the  furnace,  a 
sulphurous  vapor  streaked  with  pungent  bitterness,  seemed 
to  make  the  distant  hill-side  quiver.  The  moon  was  riding 
out  now  from  among  a  drift  of -clouds,  half  way  up  the  sky. 
"That's  the  cone  I've  been  telling  you  of,"  shouted  Hor- 
rocks, "and,  below  that,  sixty  feet  of  fire  and  molten  metal, 
with  the  air  of  the  blast  frothing  through  it  like  gas  in  soda- 
water." 

Raut  gripped  the  hand-rail  tightly,  and  stared  down  at  the 
cone.  The  boiling  of  the  iron  and  the  tumult  of  the  blast 
made  thunderous  accompaniment  to  Horrock's  voice.  But 
the    thing   had    to    be   gone   through  now.     Perhaps,   after 

all 

"  In  the  middle,"  bawled  Horrocks,  "  temperature  near  a 
thousand  degrees.  If  you  were  dropped  into  it — flash  into 
flame  like  a  pinch  of  gunpowder  in  a  candle.  Put  your 
hand  out  and  feel  the  heat  of  his  breath.  Why,  even  up 
here  I've  seen  the  rain-water  boiling  off  the  trucks.  And 
that  cone  there.  It's  a  damned  sight  too  hot  for  roasting 
cakes.  The  top  side  of  it's  three  hundred  degrees — centi- 
grade, mind  !  It  will  boil  the  blood  out  of  you  in  no  time." 
"  Eigh?"  said  Raut,  and  turned. 

"  Boil  the  blood  out  of  you  in No  you  don't !  " 

"  Let  me  go  ! "  screamed  Raut.  "  Let  go  my  arm  ! " 
With  one  hand  he  clutched  at  the  hand-rail,  then  with  both. 
For  a  moment  the  two  men  stood  swaying.  Then  suddenly, 
with  a  violent  jerk,  Horrocks  had  twisted  him  from  his  hold. 
He  clutched  at  Horrocks  and  missed,  his  foot  went  back 
into  empty  air  ;  in  mid-air  he  twisted  himself,  and  then 
cheek  and  shoulder  and  knee  struck  the  hot  cone  together. 
He  clutched  the  chain  by  which  the  cone  hung,  and  the 
thing  sank  an  infinitesimal  amount  as  he  struck  it.  A  circle 
of  glowing  red  appeared  about  him,  and  a  tongue  of  flame, 
released  from  the  chaos  within,  flickered  up  toward  him. 
An  intense  pain  assailed  him  at  the  knees,  and  he  could  smell 
the  singeing  of  his  hands.  He  raised  himself  to  his  feet  and 
tried  to  climb  up  the  chain,  and  then  something  struck  his 
head.  Black  and  shining  with  the  moonlight  the  throat  of 
the  furnace  rose  about  him. 

Horrocks  he  saw  stood  above  him  by  one  of  the  trucks  of 
fuel  on  the  rail.  The  gesticulating  figure  was  bright  and 
white  in  the  moonlight,  and  shouting,  "  Sizzle,  you  fool  ! 
Sizzle,  you  hunter  of  women  !  You  hot-blooded  hound  ! 
Boil  !  boil !  boil ! " 

Suddenly  he  caught  up  a  handful  of  coal  out  of  the  truck 
and  flung  it  deliberately,  lump  after  lump,  at  Raut. 
"  Horrocks  !  "  cried  Raut,  "  Horrocks  ! " 
He  clung  crying  to  the  chain,  pulling  himself  up  from  the 
burning  of  the  cone.  His  clothes  charred  and  glowed,  and 
as  he  struggled  the  cone  dropped  and  a  rush  of  hot  suffo- 
cating gas  whooped  out  and  burned  round  him  in  a  swift 
breath  of  flame. 

His  human  likeness  departed  from  him.  When  the 
momentary  red  had  passed,  Horrocks  saw  a  charred, 
blackened  figure,  its  head  streaked  with  blood,  still  clutch- 
ing and  fumbling  with  the  chain  and  writhing  in  agony — a 
cindery  animal,  an  inhuman,  monstrous  creature  that  began 
a  sobbing,  intermittent  shriek. 

Abruptly  at  the  sight  the  iron-master's  anger  passed.  A 
deadly  sickness  came  upon  him.  The  heavy  odor  of  burn- 
ing flesh  came  drifting  up  to  his  nostrils.  His  sanity  re- 
turned to  him. 

"  God  have  mercy  upon  me  !  "  he  cried.  "  Oh,  God  ! 
what  have  I  done?" 

He  knew  the  thing  below  him,  save  that  it  still  moved  and 
felt,  was  already  a  dead  man — that  the  blood  of  the  poor 
wretch  must  be  boiling  in  his  veins.  An  intense  realization 
of  that  agony  came  to  his  mind  and  overcame  every  other 
feeling.  For  a  moment  he  stood  irresolute,  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  truck,  he  hastily  tilted  its  contents  upon  the  strug- 
gling thing  that  had  once  been  a  man.  The  mass  fell  with 
a  thud  and  went  radiating  over  the  cone.  With  the  thud 
the  shriek  ended,  and  a  boiling  confusion  of  smoke,  dust, 
and  flame  came  rushing  up  toward  him.  As  it  passed,  he 
saw  the  cone  clear  again. 
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THE    PRICE    OF    BICYCLES. 


What  will  be  the  Probable   Effect  of  the  Cut  on  Columbias. 

On  July  1st  the  announcement  was  made  by  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company  that  its  first-class  Columbia  bicy- 
cles would  be  sold  for  seventy-five  dollars  after  that  day. 
The  papers  have  been  much  impressed  by  this  announce- 
ment, and  have  stated  that  it  would  "  cause  a  panic  among 
wheelmen  and  manufacturers."  This  we  are  very  much  in- 
clined to  doubt.  While  the  Pope  Company  is  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  wheels,  it  is  not  the  largest.  The  cut 
in  the  price  of  Columbia  wheels  may  result  in  placing  the 
Columbia  wheel  in  the  second  rank,  if  the  few  remaining 
manufacturers  of  high-grade  wheels  retain  their  old  prices. 
We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  "high-grade,  first- 
class"  wheel,  as  the  term  is  used  by  manufacturers,  and  the 
same  term  as  it  is  used  by  the  public.  Almost  any  well- 
advertised,  well-known,  and  well- varnished  wheel  is  called  a 
"first-class"  or  "high-grade"  wheel  by  the  public.  The 
manufacturers  are  more  exigent.  There  are  only  two  or 
three  wheels  which  are  considered  by  manufacturers  as  "first- 
class  high-grade  "  wheels,  and  the  Columbia — widely  as  it  is 
advertised  and  well  as  it  is  known — has  not  stood  at  the 
head  of  those  wheels.  It  has  been  rather  on  the  edge,  as  it 
were.  Further  than  that,  the  Columbia  manufacturers  have 
done  more  to  break  the  market  than  almost  any  other  firm 
by  their  production  of  cheap  wheels.  While  selling  the  out- 
put of  the  current  year  at  one  hundred  dollars,  they  have 
sold  last  year's  wheels  and  six  grades  of  cheap  wheels  down 
as  low  as  forty  dollars.  Several  of  the  firms  manufacturing 
what  dealers  call  "high-grade"  wheels  produce  no  cheap 
wheels  at  all  The  Columbia  people  have  been  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  cheap  wheels. 

In  regard  to  the  "  panic  among  manufacturers,"  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  cut  will  disturb  them,  but  as  yet  it  has 
produced  no  panic,  at  least  locally.  The  local  manager  of 
the  Stearns  wheels  states  that  the  parent  house  wires  him  to 
continue  selling  at  the  old  price.  The  local  agent  of 
Gormully  &  Jeffery,  of  Chicago,  has  received  similar  in- 
structions. Baker  &  Hamilton,  the  local  agents  of  the  Black 
Manufacturing  Company,  have  received  word  to  hold  wheels 
at  one  hundred  dollars.  The  local  manager  of  the  Over- 
man Wheel  Company  has  also  received  orders  from  his 
principals  to  maintain  their  price  at  the  one-hundred-dollar 
rate. 

Altogether,  it  is  evident  that  the  Columbia  cut  will,  as  we 
said,  principally  affect  the  cheaper  wheels.  It  will  also 
probably  have  the  effect  of  relegating  the  Columbia  wheel 
to  a  second  place.  Americans  are  a  people  prone  to  paying 
fancy  prices  for  things  which  suit  them.  The  sale  of 
cheaper  wheels  has  hitherto  been  confined  largely  to  the 
country  districts.  In  fact,  the  regular  "  bicycle  crank  "  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  buying  a  new  wheel  annually.  To  ride 
a  '96  wheel  in  '97  to  him  is  shame.  Therefore  the  riders  of 
"hundred-dollar  wheels  "  will  look  down  upon  the  riders  of 
"  seventy-five-dollar  Columbiris  "  with  the  same  scorn  with 
which  the  Columbia  riders  have  hitherto  looked  upon  the 
riders  of  cheap  Hartford,  Wizard,  and  other  cheaper  wheels. 

As  to  the  intimations  that  the  Columbia  people  are  going 
to  replace  the  old  pattern  by  chainless  wheels  immediately, 
we  consider  that  very  doubtful.  Chainless  bicycles  can 
already  be  procured,  but  for  the  Columbia  people  to  replace 
the  old  ones  by  a  complete  line  of  chainless  wheels  would 
involve  such  vast  changes  in  their  patterns  and  forgings,  to- 
gether with  a  complete  upheaval  of  their  manufacturing  plant, 
that  we  think  it  will  be  more  than  a  year,  and  perhaps  two 
years,  before  the  present  style  of  bicycle  will  have  been  even 
measurably  replaced. 


One  of  the  heroes  of  the  Paris  fire  is  a  journeyman 
plumber  named  Piquet.  When  the  conflagration  was 
raging,  he  dashed  in  and  out  among  the  flames,  always 
returning  with  a  woman  or  child  in  his  arms,  and  must 
have  saved  over  twenty  lives  during  the  hour  in  which  he 
worked.  His  face  was  enveloped  in  wet  linen,  and  the  last 
time  he  rushed  into  the  flames  a  gentleman  put  a  coat 
around  him.  He  returned  with  a  human  form  enveloped  in 
a  dress  which  was  burning.  As  he  laid  it  on  the  ground,  a 
charred  foot  remained  in  his  hand.  It  was  then  that  Piquet 
had  to  stop,  so  he  proceeded  to  the  work-shop  where  he  was 
employed.  When  his  comrades  plied  him  with  questions 
about  his  burned  face  and  scorched  hair,  he  tried  to  give 
evasive  answers,  but  the  master  insisted  on  knowing  what 
had  happened.  Then  the  brave  man,  overwhelmed  with 
emotion  at  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  burst  into  a  par- 
oxysm of  weeping.  Piquet  is  to  be  given  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Tillotson  writes  to  us  from  Redding,  Cal., 
under  date  of  June  2Sth  : 

' '  In  your  issue  of  last  week  you  published  a  list  of  foreign  appoint- 
ments, in  which  you  stated  that  I  was  appointed  consul-general  to  Japan 
by  Mr.  Cleveland.  Do  you  realize  the  gravity  of  such  an  accusation  ? 
A  Cleveland  appointee  !  A  Cleveland  Democrat !  Why,  I  have  never 
known  but  three  Cleveland  Democrats  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  it 
is  almost  as  much  as  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  be  known  as  such.  Look 
again,  and  you  will  find  by  the  records  that  I  was  appointed  by  President 
Harrison  in  March,  1891,  and  was  officially  decapitated  bv  President 
Cleveland  during  the  latter  part  of  1893." 

The  statement  in  question  was  made  in  consequence  of  an 
error  in  transcribing  the  names  from  the  Federal  Blue  Book. 
We  appreciate  Mr.  Tillotson's  resentment  in  being  classed 
as  a  "  Cleveland  Democrat,"  and  beg  to  apologize  for  apply- 
ing to  him  this  opprobrious  term. 

The  welcome  reception  of  the  Harvard  University  crew's 
coach  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Yale  oarsmen,  and  the  in- 
vitation extended  to  him  to  inspect  the  Yale  crew  at  their 
practice,  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  blow  to  the  system  of 
spying  upon  the  secret  practice  of  crews  matched  for  com- 
petition. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Nathan  Hate. 
To  drum-beat  and  heart-beat, 

A  soldier  marches  by  ; 
There  is  color  in  his  cheek, 

There  is  courage  in  his  eye. 
Yet  to  drum-beat  and  heart-beat 

In  a  moment  he  must  die. 

By  starlight  and  moonlight, 
He  seeks  the  Briton's  camp, 

He  hears  the  rustling  flag. 

And  the  armed  sentry's  tramp  ; 

And  the  starlight  and  moonlight 
His  silent  wanderings  lamp. 

With  slow  tread  and  still  tread, 

He  scans  the  tented  line  ; 
And  he  counts  the  battery  guns. 

By  the  gaunt  and  shadowy  pine  ; 
And  his  slow  tread  and  still  tread 

Gives  no  warning  sign. 

The  dark  wave,  the  plumed  wa\e. 

It  meets  his  eager  glance  ; 
And  it  sparkles  'neath  the  stars, 

Like  the  glimmer  of  a  lance — 
A  dark  wave,  a  plumed  wave, 

On  an  emerald  expanse. 

A  sharp  clang,  a  still  clang. 

And  terror  in  the  sound  ! 
For  the  sentry,  falcon-eyed. 

In  the  camp  a  spy  hath  found  ; 
With  a  sharp  clang,  a  steel  clang, 

The  patriot  is  bound. 

With  calm  brow,  steady  brow. 

He  listens  to  his  doom  ; 
In  his  look  there  is  no  fear. 

Nor  a  shadow-trace  of  gloom  ; 
But  with  calm  brow  and  steady  brow 

He  robes  him  for  the  tomb. 

In  the  long  night,  the  still  night, 

He  kneels  upon  the  sod  ; 
And  the  brutal  guards  withhold 

E'en  the  solemn  word  of  God  ! 
In  the  long  night,  the  still  night. 

He  walks  where  Chri-t  hath  trod. 

1  Neath  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  morn. 

He  dies  upon  the  tree  ; 
And  he  mourns  that  he  can  lose 

But  one  life  for  Liberty  ; 
And  in  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  morn, 

His  spent  wings  are  free. 

But  his  last  words,  his  message- words, 
They  bum,  lest  friendly  eye 

Should  read  how  proud  and  calm 
A  patriot  could  die. 

With  his  last  words,  his  dying  words, 
A  soldier's  battle-cry. 

From  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf, 

From  monument  and  urn. 
The  sad  of  earth,  the  glad  of  heaven, 

His  tragic  fate  shall  learn  ; 
And  on  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf 

The  name  of  Hale  shall  burn  ! 

— Francit  Af.  . 

Warren's  Address. 
Stand!  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves  ? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves  ? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still  ? 
What's  the  mercy  despots  feel  ? 
Hear  it  in  that  battle  peal  ! 
Read  it  on  yon  bristling  steel  ? 

Ask  it, — ye  who  will. 

Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire  ? 
Will  ye  to  your  homes  retire  ? 
Look  behind  you  ! — they're  afire  ! 

And,  before  you,  see 
Who  have  done  it !     From  the  vale 
On  they  come  ! — and  will  ye  quail  ? 
Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 

Let  their  welcome  be  ! 

In  the  God  of  batdes  trust ! 
Die  we  may, — and  die  we  must : 
But,  oh,  where  can  dust  to  dust 

Be  consign'd  so  well. 
As  where  Heaven  its  dews  shall  shed 
On  the  martyr'd  patriot's  bed. 
And  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  head 

Of  his  deeds  to  tell  1—Jokn  Pierpont. 


Battle  of  Trenton. 
On  Christmas-day  in  seventy-six. 
Our  ragged  troops,  with  bayonets  fixed, 

For  Trenton  marched  away. 
The  Delaware  see !  the  boats  below ! 
The  light  obscured  by  hail  and  snow  ! 

But  no  signs  of  dismay. 

Our  object  was  the  Hessian  band. 
That  dared  invade  fair  freedom's  land. 

And  quarter  in  that  place. 
Great  Washington  he  led  us  on 
Whose  streaming  flag,  in  storm  or  sun. 

Had  never  known  disgrace. 

In  silent  march  we  passed  the  night. 
Each  soldier  panting  for  the  fight, 

Though  quite  benumbed  with  frost. 
Greene  on  the  left  at  six  began, 
The  right  was  led  by  Sullivan 

Who  ne'er  a  moment  lost. 

Their  pickets  stormed,  the  alarm  was  spread, 
That  rebels  risen  from  the  dead 

Were  marching  into  town. 
Some  scampered  here,  some  scampered  there, 
And  some  for  action  did  prepare  ; 

But  soon  their  arms  laid  down. 

Twelve  hundred  servile  miscreants, 
With  all  their  colors,  guns,  and  tents. 

Were  trophies  of  the  day. 
The  frolic  o'er,  the  bright  canteen, 
In  centre,  front,  and  rear  was  seen 

Driving  fatigue  away. 

Now  brothers  of  the  patriot  bands, 
Let's  sing  deliverance  from  the  hands 

Of  arbitrary  sway. 
And  as  our  life  is  but  a  span. 
Let's  touch  the  tankard  while  we  can, 

In  memory  of  that  day. — Anon. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Ex-Senator  Dubois,  of  Idaho,  who  walked  out  of  the  St. 
Louis  convention  when  the  gold  platform  entered  it,  has 
gone  into  cattle-raising  on  a  ranch  in  Idaho.  Mr.  Dubois's 
cattle  are  walking  advertisements  of  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  silver  coinage,  all  bearing  the  brand,  "  16 — 1." 

"  While  Colonel  HayJs  family  came  from  Scotland  six  gen- 
erations ago,"  says  the  London  News,  "  his  excellency,  with 
that  touch  of  scorn  for  pedigree  which  the  theoretical  Ameri- 
can possesses,  has  not  investigated  the  origin  of  his  family, 
and  is  unable  to  say  whether  he  belongs  to  the  noble  house 
of  Hay." 

The  interesting  news  comes  across  the  ocean  that  May 
Yohe,  now  the  wife  of  Lord  Francis  Hope,  is  to  become  "a 
contributor  to  the  British  nobility  very  soon."  It  is  probable 
that  if  the  "contribution"  is  a  boy,  he  will  some  day  become 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  present  duke  is  a  dwarf  and 
without  hope  of  posterity,  and  Lord  Francis  Hope  is  next 
in  succession  to  the  title. 

It  is  said  that  the  original  of  Macmonnies's  famous  statue, 
"  The  Bacchante,"  is  also  the  original  of  Charles  Dana  Gib- 
son's famous  Parisian  girl.  The  model's  name  was  Eugenie 
Pasque.  It  was  in  Paris  that  she  served  as  a  model  for  both 
Macmonnies  and  Gibson.  She  came  to  this  country  about 
three  years  ago  and  married  a  well-to-do  American,  and  is 
probr'.ly  a  model  no  longer. 

Mr.  Seddon,  the  leader  of  the  New  Zealand  democracy, 
has  risen  from  the  miner's  pick  to  the  premier's  portfolio. 
Now  in  his  seventh  year  of  office,  he  is  still  able  to  carry  on 
the  remarkable  progressive  policy  which  has  attracted  the 
eyes  of  so  many  social  students  to  New  Zealand.  A  cheery, 
bulky,  blonde  Englishman,  with  all  his  wits  about  him,  Mr. 
Seddon  will  probable  be  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  for 
many  years  in  colonial  politics. 

When  Frithjof  Xansen  passed  the  day  with  Emperor 
William,  the  emperor  introduced  his  children  to  his  guest  in 
a  characteristic  manner.  After  dinner  the  young  princes 
were  called.  They  filed  in,  and  stood  "at  attention"  in 
military  style.  "  Shake  hands  with  this  gentleman,"  said  the 
emperor.  "  Look  well  at  him.  Some  day  you  will  be  able 
to  understand  what  his  work  is,  and  then  you  will  be  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  you  have  met  him." 

Edwin  L.  Godkin,  who  has  just  been  honored  with  the 
degree  of  D.  C.  L.  by  Oxford  University,  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He  is  a  journal- 
istic and  political  opponent  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  Sun, 
and  no  editorial  battles  have  been  waged  with  greater 
ferocity,  profounder  ability,  or  more  consummate  skill  than 
theirs.  Mr.  Dana  calls  Mr.  Godkin  "the  imported  immi- 
grant," and  Mr.  Godkin  has  dug  up  from  the  files  of  the 
Sun  some  very  uncomfortable  articles  where  Mr.  Dana 
warmly  supported  the  thieves  of  Tammany. 

The  city  of  Barcelona  has  just  passed  through  a  week. of 
intense  enthusiasm  owing  to  the  return  of  General  Polavieja, 
the  Spanish  general  in  the  revolt  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Only  six  months  ago,  General  Polavieja  left  Spain  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  Then  he  was  young,  strong,  and  active  ; 
but  now  he  returns  broken  down,  apparently  an  old  man, 
with  health  and  eye-sight  irredeemably  lost  He  accom- 
plished his  task,  so  the  Spaniards  claim,  reformed  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  abuses,  and  put  such  end  to  bloodshed  and 
brutality  as  he  could,  but  at  the  expense  of  all  future  useful- 
ness, as  well  as  personal  comfort. 

Mr.  Cleveland  seems  to  have  quite  given  himself  over  to 
Princeton  University  since  his  retirement  to  private  life. 
When  Princeton  beat  Harvard  at  base-ball  on  June  2d,  the 
jubilant  Princetonians  included  a  call  at  his  house  in  their 
celebration.  The  ex  -  President  congratulated  them,  pro- 
posed a  cheer  for  Princeton,  and  said  :  "  I  have  the  Prince- 
ton spirit,  and  my  interest  is  always  in  behalf  of  Princeton." 
Mr.  Cleveland  has  since  been  made  an  LL.  D. — an  honor 
he  always  declined  while  occupying  the  Presidential  chair — 
and  he  has  also  been  chosen  an  associate  alumnus.  Among 
other  degrees  conferred  by  Princeton  at  the  same  time  were 
that  of  master  of  arts  on  Laurence  Hutton  and  master  of 
sculpture  on  Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 

Mrs.  Carew,  the  woman  who  murdered  her  husband  in 
Yokohama  some  months  ago,  and  whose  sentence  of  death 
has  been  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  had  an  un- 
pleasant experience  learning  the  severities  of  convict  life. 
When  she  was  admitted  to  Victoria  jail,  the  head-jailer 
lined  her  up  in  the  yard  with  the  other  prisoners  and  told 
her  to  take  off  her  hat.  She  stared  in  surprise  at  the  man 
who  dared  so  to  address  a  lady,  but  did  not  move.  "Take 
off  your  hat,  I  say,"  the  jailer  commanded  in  angry  tones, 
and  off  it  came.  His  command  that  she  take  off  her  shoes 
was  obeyed  with  more  alacrity.  She  was  then  taken  to 
another  room,  had  her  luxuriant  hair  cut  off,  and  put  on  the 
coarse  prison  garb.  Her  idea  of  "  imprisonment  for  life  " 
must  have  been  curious,  for  she  took  with  her  to  Hongkong 
a  pet  parrot  and  several  trunks. 

Christian  K.  Ross,  the  father  of  Charlie  Ross,  whose 
abduction  on  July  1,  1874,  from  his  parents'  home  in  Ger- 
mantown  was  one  of  the  most  sensational  crimes  ever  com- 
mitted in  this  country,  died  in  Philadelphia  week  before  last. 
He  was  a  well-to-do  man,  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  his 
youngest  child  was  kidnaped,  but  he  was  reduced  to  poverty 
by  his  constant  search  for  his  stolen  son.  Acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  police,  he  did  not  pay  the  twenty-thousand- 
dollar  ransom  first  demanded  by  the  abductors,  but  the 
search  cost  him  more  than  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
child  was  never  found.  One  of  the  two  men  supposed  to 
have  committed  the  crime  was  shot  dead  in  a  burglary  a 
few  years  later,  and  the  only  other  man  who  seemed  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  affair  maintained  a  stolid  silence 
through  a  long  period  of  imprisonment  and  has  not  spoken 
to  this  day. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


July  5,  1897. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Richard  H.  Davis's  Spanish  Solecisms. 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis's  latest  book,  "Sol- 
diers of  fortune."  lias  somewhat  amazed  his  ad- 
mirers. His  little  story  "  The  Princess  Aline  "  was  a 
charming  one,  but  this  latest  work  from  his  pen 
seenis  as  if  done  by  another  hand.  It  suggests  a 
combinalion  of  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda "  and 
"  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York."  Rarely  has  there  been 
so  indomitable  a  hero  as  Clay  since  the  days  of 
"Jack,  the  Giant  Killer."  As  one  reviewer  dryly 
remarks,  he  leaves  an  impression  on  the  reader's 
mind  of  being  eight  feet  tall.  If  there  be  any  other 
hero  to  whom  he  could  be  likened  next  to  "  Lethal 
Jack,"  it  would  certainly  be  Achilles,  by  reason  of 
Cla.)  ^  lm-uln^rabiluy.  For  at  one  point  in  the  story 
he  stands  upon  a  staircase  with  a  battalion  of 
mutinous  troops  at  the  foot,  and  as  the  mutineers 
pour  a  leaden  hail  upon  him.  Clay  empties  his  re- 
volver, drops  a  man  every  time,  and  puts  the 
mutinous  battalion  to  flight.  What  becomes  of 
their  bullets.  Mr.  Davis  sayeth  not. 

But  Mr.  Davis's  use  of  Spanish  is  distinctive  if 
peculiar.  He  should  patent  it.  He  speaks  re- 
peatedly of  "  madam  la  presidAnta."  We  should 
like  to  know  where  he  found  the  word  It  is  not  un- 
common to  say  in  Spanish  "  la  senora  del  presidente." 
It  might  be  permissible  jocularly  to  say  "la  presi- 
denta."  as  French  officers  sometimes  speak  familiarly 
of  their  colonel's  wife  as  "  madame  la  colonelle." 
But  even  if  this  were  permissible,  it  would  not  be 
permissible  to  spell  the  word  "  presidAnta."  This  is 
distinctively  Davis  Spanish. 

In  another  place,  the  heroic  Clay  says  :  "  I  would 
not  be  afraid  to  take  Mendozo  to  the  cartel  through 
the  streets."  "Cartel"  is  a  good  English  word, 
meaning  a  challenge  to  the  duello,  but  it  is  not  a 
Spanish  one.  Possibly  Mr.  Davis  means  "cuartel," 
the  Spanish  for  prison. 

Mr.  Davis  also  speaks  repeatedly  of  "  Chili  "  with 
an  easy  air.  as  if  he  were  familiar  with  that  country. 
The  Chileans,  however,  would  resent  that  orthog- 
raphy— they  spell  it  "  Chile." 

Mr.  Davis  continually  uses  the  phrase  "native 
women "  —  meaning  the  ladies  of  Olancho,  his 
mythical  South  American  republic.  The  phrase  is 
never  used  by  English  speakers  in  Spanish  America 
as  applied  to  ladies  of  position,  who  are  usually 
white,  sometimes  with  a  dash  of  native  blood.  But 
even  those  of  mixed  blood  would  be  the  first  to  re- 
sent such  a  phrase.  They  would  deem  it  derogatory. 
The  phrase  is  invariably  applied  to  the  women  of  the 
lower  orders,  who  are  generally  of  Indian  blood. 

We  may  point  out,  also,  that  "Gibraltar"  is  not 
the  way  to  spell  the  rock  which  Great  Britain  took 
from  Spain  and  holds  as  warder  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Its  final  syllable  is  spelled  "  t-A-r."  This  error 
would  seem  slight — in  fact,  merely  a  typographical 
error — were  it  not  for  the  derivation  of  Gibraltar, 
which,  as  Macaulay's  school-boy  would  surely  know, 
is  from  Gebel-al-Tarik.  "  The  Hill  of  Tank." 

It  pains  us  to  be  obliged  to  point  out  these  minute 
spots  on  the  sun  of  Mr.  Davis's  omniscience.  But. 
then,  Mr.  Davis's  omniscience  frequently  gives  people 

a  pain. 

■*> 

Yarns  of  a  Chicago  Darkey. 

George  Ade,  who  made  something  of  a  stir  a  year 
ago  with  a  book  called  "  Artie,"  in  which  he  recorded 
the  doings  of  a  slangy  Chicago  youth,  has  followed  it 
with  another  little  volume  of  the  same  kind.  It  is 
entitled  "  Pink  Marsh  :  A  Story  of  the  Streets  and 
Town."  Like  its  predecessor,  it  is  re-written  from  a 
series  of  sketches  which  first  appeared  in  one  of  the 
Chicago  papers. 

The  hero  of  these  papers.  William  Pinckney 
Marsh,  is  a  negro  boot-black  in  a  Chicago  barber- 
shop, and  his  biographer,  having  dropped  into  the 
place  by  chance,  becomes  a  regular  customer  of  the 
place  in  order  to  hear  the  darkey  talk.  The  conver- 
sation on  the  first  day  of  his  appearance  at  the  place 
is  on  the  theme,  "  On  Spending  a  Million  Dollars," 
which  draws  from  the  boot-black  some  very  amusing 
confessions  as  to  his  idea  of  what  an  earthly  paradise 
would  be.  Presently  the  appearance  of  a  Christmas- 
box,  with  a  slit  in  it  large  enough  to  receive  a  silver 
dollar,  and  a  proper  recognition  of  its  presence  on 
the  part  of  the  customer,  opens  Pink's  heart,  and  he 
tells  his  new  friend  of  his  love-affairs.  "  On  Win- 
ning the  Affections  of  a  Woman."  which  follows,  is 
one  of  the  most  amusing  chapters  in  the  book',  and 
those  that  come  nearest  to  it  are  those  which  narrate 
his  other  amours,  for  Pink  is  a  very  fickle  Lothario, 
and  bestows  his  attentions  on  many  dusky  belles  be- 
fore he  eventually  confers  his  hand  upon  a  widow 
lady  of  color,  who  keeps  a  boarding-house  and  has 
sufficient  "pull"  to  get  him  a  job  as  a  Pullman 
porter.  "Cake-walks  is  good,"  this  sable  philoso- 
pher observes,  "  but  you  can't  eat  "em." 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  Si. 25. 


A  Memorial  Volume. 
Four  short  stories,  by  the  late  Thomas  Wharton, 
and  a  number  of  his  verses  have  been  brought  to- 
gether in  a  volume  entitled  "  Bobbo  and  Other 
Fancies,"  for  which  Owen  Wister  furnishes  an  appre- 
ciative introduction. 

"Bobbo  "is  a  story  of  a  dream  reported  by  the 

:lerk    A  a  magistrate's  court  in  Paris,  and  gives  a 

coount  of  a  quarrel  between  the  actors 

of  a  French  theatre,  as  narrated  by  one 


of  the  actresses  to  the  magistrate.  The  author  has 
caught  in  this  story  the  true  Gallic  lightness  of  touch, 
and  the  second  is  like  the  work  of  the  Italian  novel- 
ists. It  is  "The  Last  Sonnet  of  Prinzeville  di 
Cembioo,"  and  its  theme  is  the  purity  of  the  hero's 
love  for  another  man's  wife.  The  third  story  is  a 
love-tale  of  the  South  Seas,  and  the  fourth  is  a 
modern  metropolitan  sketch.  The  verse  covers  a 
wide  range  of  styles,  from  fragments  of  an  unfin- 
ished drama  to  vers  de  sociiti. 

Published    by    Harper   &    Brothers,    New  York  ; 
price.  $i-5°. 

The  New  Rubaiyat. 
A  new  rendering  of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam has  been  made  by  Richard  Le  Gallieune,  the 
author  of  "  Prose  Fancies  "  and  "  The  Quest  of  the 
Golden  Girl,"  and  he  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  one  hundred  quat- 
rains, to  publish  for  his  readers  such  as  he  may  select, 
without  regard  to  the  author's  preferences.  About 
one-third  of  the  entire  number  are  printed  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  magizine,  and  a  second  selection  will 
follow  in  the  August  issue.  From  the  first  install- 
ment we  reprint  a  few  stanzas,  to  show  the  quality  of 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  rendering  : 


Oh.  come,  my  love,  the  spring  is  in  the  land  .' 
Take  wine  and  bread  and  book  of  verse  in  hand, 

And  sit  with  me  and  sing  in  the  green  shade. 
Green  little  borne  amid  the  desert  sand. 

Yea  :    Spring  15  here,  with  all  his  ancient  fires. 
Quick  with  old  dreams,  and  thrilled  with  new  desire: 

Vowed  to  repent,  yet  sure  to  sin  again  — 
Oh,  leave  repentance  to  your  withered  sires  ! 

Oh,  listen,  love,  how  all  the  builders  sing  ! 
O  sap  !    O  song  !    O  green  world  blossoming  ! 

******* 

Spring,  with  the  cuckoo  sob  deep  in  his  throat. 
O'er  all  the  land  his  thrilling  whispers  float  ; 

Old  earth  believes  bis  ancient  lies  once  more, 
And  runs  to  meet  him  in  a  golden  coat. 

And  many  a  lovely  girl  that  long  hath  lain 

Beneath  the  grass,  out  in  the  sun  and  rain. 

Lifts  up  a  daisied  head  to  hear  him  sing, 

Hearkens  a  little,  smiles,  and  sleeps  again. 

Yea,  love,  this  very  ground  you  lightly  tread. 
Who  knows  !  is  pillow  to  some  fair  one's  head. 

Ah  1  tread  upon  it  lightly,  lest  you  wake 
The  sacred  slumber  of  the  happy  dead. 

****** 

The  grave  of  beauty  is  its  cradle,  too. 
And  new  is  old,  and  old  is  ever  new, 

Lltde  grows  great,  and  great  grows  small  again. 
And  I  to-day — perchance  to-morrow  You  ! 

The  stream  of  life  runs,  ah  !  so  swiftly  by, 

A  gleaming  race  'twixt  bank  and  bank — we  fly  ; 

Faces  alight  and  little  trailing  songs  ; 
Then  plunge  into  the  gulf,  and  so  good-bye. 

Sweet  cup  of  life  no  power  shall  fill  again. 
Thy  juice  goes  singing  through  e(ich  gladdened  vein —   ' 
■     Drink,  drink,  my  love — two  mouths  upon  the  brim. 
Ah  !  drink,  drink,  drink  each  little  drop  and  drain. 

******* 

Oh  !  what  is  man  that  deems  himself  divine? 
Man  is  a  flagon,  and  his  soul  the  wine  ; 

Man  is  a  reed,  his  soul  the  sound  therein  ; 
Man  is  a  lantern,  and  h<s  soul  the  shine. 

Would  you  be  happy  .     Hearken,  then,  the  way : 
Heed  not  to-morrow,  heed  not  yesterday; 

The  magic  words  of  life  are  Here  and  Now — 

0  fools  !  that  after  some  to-morrow  stray. 

*       __    *  *  *  *  * 

You  want  to  know  the  Secret— so  did  I. 
Low  in  the  dust  I  sought  it.  and  on  high 
Sought  it  in  awful  flight  from  star  to  star, 
****** 

Like  to  a  maid  who  exquisitely  turns 

A  promising  face  to  him  who,  waiting,  bums 

In  hell  to  hear  her  answer — so  the  World 
Tricks  all,  and  hints  what  no  man  ever  learns. 

******* 

So  since  with  all  my  passion  and  ray  skill, 

The  world's  mysterious  meaning  mocks  me  still, 

Shall  I  not  piously  believe  thai  I 
Am  kept  in  darkness  by  the  heavenly  will? 

This  is  no  way  my  learned  life  to  use  ? 
Tell  me  a  belter,  then,  that  I  may  choose. 

Shall  I  for  some-remote  imagined  gain 
My  precious  little  hour  of  living  lose  ? 
****** 

So  I  be  written  in  the  Book  of  Love, 

1  have  no  care  about  that  book  above  ; 
Erase  my  name,  or  write  it  as  you  please — 

So  I  be  written  in  the  Eook  of  Love. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  yet  to  form  an  exact  esti- 
mate of  the  position  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  rendering 
will  assume.  The  editor  of  the  BooJkman,  who  has, 
we  believe,  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  entire 
translation,  gives  it  the  highest  praise,  and  predicts 
that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  version  will  in  time  be 
ranked  superior  to  Fitzgerald's,  which  has  held  the 
laurel  crown  for  thirty  years.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  go  this  length,  though  the  beauty  of  the  stanzas 
we  have  quoted  is  undeniable.  The  second  install- 
ment in  the  Cosmopolitan,  and  the  subsequent  com- 
plete publication  in  book-form,  will  be  awaited  with 
the  liveliest  interest 


A  Review  of  Victorian  Literature. 
In  a  review  of  Victorian   literature  in   the  June 
Fortnightly,  the  well-known  English  critic  and  essay- 
ist, H.  D.  Traill,  makes  out  roughly  three  periods  of 
twenty  years  each,  the  first  of  which,  1837  to  1857,  j 
was  marked  by,   on  the  whole,  the  best  work  of  j 
Tennyson,  Browning,    Carl  vie,  Macaulay,   Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  Ruskin.     Then  came  two  decades  of 
comparative  sterility,  literature  appearing,  with  a  few  ', 
great  exceptions,  to  be  "  hanging  in  the  wind."     The 
last  twenty  years,   Mr.  Traill  declares,  are  chiefly  j 
notable  for  the  rise  of  a  large  class  of  second-rate  | 


writers.  Poets  were  never  so  numerous  who,  with 
all  their  technical  facility  and  excellence,  must  still  be  ' 
called  minor  ;  prose- writers  have  enormously  in- 
creased, and  display  by  the  thousand  a  competent 
workmanship  which  requires  a  careful  examination  if 
one  is  to  discriminate  between  the  merits  of  the  form 
and  the  demerits  of  the  matter. 

As  Mr.  Traill  remarks,  the  descent  from  a  writer 
of  the  first  class  to  one  or  the  second  is  not  to-day  so 
long  and  abrupt  a  step  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  Our  best  poets  are  only  a  little  better 
than  our  second  best ;  whereas,  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  to  pass  from  Tennyson  to  the  minor  poets  of  the 
time  was  "  to  feel  as  if  you  had  been  kicked  down  a 
long  flight  of  steps  and  had  alighted  in  the  '  Poet's 
Comer '  of  an  obscure  provincial  newspaper." 

The  argument  of  what  the  Nation  calls  "  our  big- 
drum  critics  "  seems  to  be  that  because  we  have  so 
much  talent,  we  must  have  a  good  deal  of  genius. 
In  the  days  when  there  were  undoubted  giants  in  the 
land,  there  were  but  few  others  who  could  write 
passably  well ;  now  that  so  many  can  write  passably 
well,  there  must  be  many  of  the  full  stature  of 
genius.  At  any  rate,  by  crowning  every  new  writer 
as  a  genius,  we  shall  escape  the  ignominy  of  letting 
a  genius  grow  up  among  us  unacclaimed. 

But  hardly  have  our  critics  done  shouting  over  the 
genius  who  is  to  live  forever,  before  he  is  gone  and 
the  memory  of  him  blotted  out.  Mr.  Traill  is  right. 
We  must  keep  our  heads  in  spite  of  the  din.  The 
trick  of  writing  well  is  easily  caught  ;  but.  as  the 
Nation  says.  "  if  a  man  has  nothing  to  say,  he  might 
as  well  never  have  got  beyond  sign-language." 

New  Publications. 
"  The  Flying  Halcyon  :  A  Mystery  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,"  by  Richard  Henry  Savage,  has  been  repub- 
lished in   paper   covers   by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price.  25  cents. 

"  Saints,  Sinners,  and  Queer  People,"  in  which  are 
published  an  octette  of  novelettes  and  short  stories  by 
Marie  Edith  Beynon,  has  been  published  by  the 
Robert  Lewis  Weed  Company,  New  York. 

Love,  battle,   and    humor,    three  apparently  dis- 
cordant  elements,   are  woven  into  a  good  story  in 
"The  Sun  of  Saratoga,"   by  Joseph   A.    Altsheler.  \ 
Published    by   D.    Appleton    and    Company,    New  1 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Die  Journalisten,"  by  Gustav  Freytag,  one  of  the 
best  representatives  of  modern  German  comedy, 
edited  for  school  use  and  furnished  with  a  vocabulary, 
has  been  published  in  German  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  35  cents. 

"  Lyrics,"  by  ]ohn  B.  Tabb,  is  a  collection  of 
verses  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  ranging  from  the 
beauties  of  nature  to  the  subtle  feelings  and  emotions 
that  lend  themselves  to  poetry,  interspersed  with 
metrical  reflections  on  religious  subjects.  Published 
by  Copeland  o:  Day,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  The  King  of  the  Mountains  "  has  been  translated 
by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Kingsbury  from  Edmund  About's 
French  novel,  "  Le  Koi  des  Montagnes."  The  ! 
story  is  a  classic  of  modern  French  literature,  and  the 
translation  is  not  only  in  smooth  English,  but  pre- 
serves admirably  the  spirit  of  the  original.  Pub- 
lished by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

"Hell  fer  Sartain  and  Other  Stories,"  by  John 
Fox,  Jr.,  is  a  volume  of  entertaining  sketches  of  the 
life  and  customs  of  those  who  inhabit  the  mountains 
of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Most  of  the  stories 
are  written  in  dialect,  but  it  is  easy  to  follow.  The 
allusions  to  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of  these 
mountain  folk  are  interesting  and  unusual.  While 
some  of  the  stories  are  bits  of  genuine  fun,  there  is 
also  plenty  of  pathos  to  contrast  with  it.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

"The  Real  Condition  of  Cuba  To- Day  "  is  the  title 
of  a  pamphlet  in  which  Stephen  Bonsai  has  recorded 
his  impressions  of  the  Spanish  dependency  that  is 
now  lighting  for  freedom.  He  considers  the  subject 
from  two  points  of  view :  first,  the  situation  of  the  I 
island  in  its  military,  political,  and  financial  aspect  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  years'  campaign  ;  and, 
second,  war  as  it  is  waged  upon  non-combatants.  It 
is  a  graphic  and  intelligent  series  of  articles,  and  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  on  the  subject. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
60  cents. 

A  little  book  that  will  interest  laymen  as  well  as 
the  lawyers,  for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended,  is 
"  Famous  Legal  Arguments,"  by  Moses  Field.  It 
contains  nine  noted  arguments — such  as  that  of 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  in  defense  of  Daniel  E.  Sickles, 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  Philip  Barton  Key ; 
of  Daniel  Webster  for  the  prosecution  of  John 
Francis  Knapp  for  murder  ;  of  John  Philpot  Curran 
in  a  libel  suit ;  and  William  A.  Beach's  argument  for 
the  plaintiff  in  the  Tilton-Beecher  case.  As  an  ad- 
dendum to  this,  there  is  an  article  on  circumstantial 
evidence  illustrated  by  five  selected  cases.  Published 
by  E.  J.  Bosworth  5:  Co..  Rochester,  New  York. 


Recently  a  young  man  wrote  to  William  Dean 
Howells  for  his  autograph.  The  novelist  replied  in 
a  type-written  line:  "Have  you  bought  my  last 
book  ?  "  The  young  man  answered  :  "I  have  not. 
I  want  to  sell  your  autograph  in  order  to  get  money 
enough  to  buy  it !  " 
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We  consider  other  things 
than  profit  in  our  business. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  are  always  busy. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  New  Life  of  Burns. 

The  concluding  volumes,  the  third  and  fourth,  of 
"The  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Bums."  have  been 
issued  under  the  editorial  care  of  William  Wallace. 
They  cover  the  career  of  the  popular  Scottish  poet 
from  the  time  he  was  living  in  Ellisland  until  his 
death. 

This  edition  is  a  revision  of  that  issued  by  Dr. 
Robert  Chambers,  from  which  it  is  greatly  enlarged 
to  include  fresh  biographical  matter.  The  third 
volume  contains  nearly  thirty  letters,  which  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  given  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  poet. 
Among  them  are  several  discovered  in  London,  dis- 
closing a  remarkable  controversy  that  Burns  had 
with  the  opponems  whom  he  termed  "The  London 
News-Men."  Mr.  Wallace  also  presents  matter 
throwing  a  new  light  upon  Burns's  liaison  with  Helen 
Anne  Park,  and  upon  his  political  views  and  action 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  biographical  matter  contained  in  the  fourth 
volume  occupies  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  its 
space.  It  is  followed  by  an  essay  on  "  Burns — After 
Death,"  fragments  and  old  songs  improved  by  Burns, 
an  essay  on  "The  Character  and  Genius  of  Burns," 
a  list  of  the  chief  editions  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Burns,  a  selection  of  Bums  literature,  and  a  number 
of  interesting  appendixes. 

The  indexes  to  the  four  volumes  are  particularly 
elaborate.  There  is  an  index  of  titles  and  first  lines, 
of  poetical  pieces,  songs,  and  poetry,  and  of  the  first 
lines  of  some  of  the  passages  most  frequently  quoted, 
followed  by  a  chronological  index,  and  finally  a  gen- 
eral index. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.50  per  volume. 

Short  Stories  by  E.  E.  Hale. 

"Susan's  Escort  and  Others"  contains  eighteen 
short  stories  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  "  Susan's 
Escort"  is  the  story  of  a  bright  girl  who,  unable  to 
procure  an  escort  to  accompany  her,  manufactures 
one.  "John  Rich  and  Lucy  Porr "  describes  the 
way  in  which  a  literary  "hack"  made  as  much 
money  as  a  banker  and  illustrates  his  methods  of 
work.  ' '  One  Good  Turn  "  illustrates  how  a  trifling 
courtesy,  facilitating  the  wheels  of  chance,  prevented 
war  between  England  and  the  United  States,  made 
two  people  happy,  and  helped  things  along  gen- 
erally. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.50. 

A  Hand-Book  of  London. 

"  The  London  Hand-Book"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
publication  which  was,  doubtless,  called  into  being 
by  the  large  number  of  visitors  attracted  by  the 
jubilee  celebration,  but  it  is  useful  enough  to  justify 
the  publishers  in  their  intention  to  make  it  an  annual 
publication.  It  is  the  reverse  of  guide-booky.  It 
contains  several  articles,  such  as  "  Literature,  Art, 
and  Journalism,"  by  W.  L.  Wilson  ;  "  Bohemia  in 
London,"  by  "  Rastaqouere  "  ;  and  "  At  the  Bar,"  by 
David  Whitelaw.  But  the  most  useful  portion  of  it 
is  "  London  in  Detail,"  in  which  there  are  such  mis- 
cellaneous articles  as  "Sunday  in  London,"  "Do- 
mestic Servants,"  "  Open  Spaces,"  "  Clubs,"  "Dress 
for  Men,"  "  Some  Men  of  the  Hour"  (with  portraits), 
"Streets,"  "  Newspapers,"  and  so  on. 

Published  by  the  Grosvenor  Press,  London  ;  price, 
1  shilling. 

A  "  Femme  Iocomprise." 
"One  Man's  View,"  by  Leonard  Merrick,  is  the 
story  of  a  woman  who  thirsts  for  a  career,  a  good- 
natured  and  indulgent  husband  who  did  not  compre- 
hend her,  and  a  lover  who  is  a  clever  and  selfish 
sensualist.  The  characterization  of  the  woman  as 
vain,  frivolous,  and  "linnet-brained"  is  in  effective 
contrast  to  the  stanchness  of  her  husband,  but  the 
reader  feels  sometimes  that  the  author  has  not 
evolved  all  the  dramatic  quality  possible  to  his 
plot.  Nevertheless,  the  story  is  above  the  average. 
The  book  has  a  handsome  cover  in  black  and  gold. 
Published  by  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price. 
Si.  00. 

An  Early  Story  by  Christina  Rossetti. 

"  Maude  "  is  the  title  of  a  story  in  prose  and  verse 
written  by  Christina  Rossetti  about  the  year  1850, 
when  she  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  It  is  a  child's 
tale,  but  the  verse  scattered  through  it — two  pieces 
have  not  hitherto  been  published — gave  presage  of 
the  finer  work  she  was  to  do  in  later  years.  In  a 
prefatory  note,  her  brother,  W.  M.  Rossetti,  points 
out  that  her  main  object  in  delineating  Maude  was 
to  exhibit  what  she  regarded  as  defects  in  her  own 
character  and  in  her  attitude  toward  her  social  circle 
and  her  religious  obligations.  The  little  story  is  an 
interesting  document. 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  51.00. 


A  Charity  Declined. 
The  New  York  Herald's  scheme  to  get  up  a  fund 
to  meet  the  personal  wants  of  Mark  Twain  has 
happily  fallen  through.  Not  that  any  one  could 
object  to  the  American  people  showing  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  American  humorist,  unless  it 
be  Mr.  Clemens  himself.  There  have  been  so 
many  stories  of  Mr.  Clemens's  poverty  floating  about 
the   newspapers   that,  sympathy  for   him   was  very 


wide-spread  ;  but  it  was  certainly  injudicious,  to  say 
the  least,  for  the  Herald  to  start  a  popular  subscrip- 
tion for  him  without  having  first  ascertained  that  such 
a  movement  would  meet  with  his  approval  and  that 
of  his  family. 

A  few  years  ago  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  but  he  lost 
his  fortune  in  an  unfortunate  publishing  enterprise  and  j 
was  reduced  to  the  necessiiy  of  beginning  at  the  hot-  [ 
torn  again.     With  indomitable  pluck,  he  set  to  work,  j 
He  made  a  lecturing  tour  of  the  entire  world,  and  { 
now  he  is  writing  up  his  experiences  for  a  new  book. 
He  received  a  handsome  sum  for  his  lectures,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  publishers  of  the  forthcom- 
ing book  would  gladly  advance  on   it  a  sum  that 
would  relieve  him  of  all  present  distress.     In  addition 
to  this,  he  must  be  deriving  some  income  from  the 
sale  of  two  editions  of  his  complete  works,  which  are 
now  being  brought    out  by  two  large  publishing- 
houses,   and  he  has  also  been  doing  work  on   the 
jubilee  celebration  for  a  syndicate  of  papers,  which 
must  bring  him  in  a  large  remuneration. 

The  Heralds  fund,  by  the  way,  was  not  a  brilliant 
success  during  its  brief  career.  The  paper  headed 
the  list  with  one  thousand  dollars  ;  Andrew  Carnegie 
followed  with  the  same  sum,  "  provided  the  money  is 
for  the  personal  needs  of  Mr.  Clemens  and  not  for 
his  creditors"  ;  and  Charles  Frohman  and  three 
others  gave  one  hundred  dollars  each  ;  but  the  re- 
maining contributions  amounted  to  very  little  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"  Equality,"  Edward  Bellamy's  new  romance  of 
the  future,  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  D. 
Appleton  and  Company.  Publication  was  simulta- 
neous in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
other  countries.  More  than  four  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  "Looking  Backward"  have  been  sold  in 
this  country.  The  book  has  been  translated  into  the 
language  of  almost  every  civilized  country,  and  its 
total  sale  is  almost  beyond  computation.  Quiie  re- 
cently the  demand  for  literature  dealing  with  socio- 
logical questions  led  to  the  printing  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  copies  at  a  low  price  in  England. 

Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  is  the  latest  popular  au- 
thor to  go  on  the  lecture  platform.  He  has  been 
engaged  by  Major  Pond  to  give  a  series  of  fifty  read- 
ings from  his  novels  in  this  country  in  the  autumn. 

The  biography  of  Tennyson  is  now  in  type,  and 
Lord  Tennyson,  the  son  and  biographer  of  the  poet, 
is  now  reading  the  proofs.  It  will  fill  two  large  vol- 
umes, and  will  be  copiously  illustrated.  Both  Har- 
per &  Brothers  and  the  Macmillan  Company  have 
announced  the  book  in  America.  The  Bookman 
says,  with  show  of  authority,  that  the  Macmillan 
Company,  who  are  the  authorized  publishers  of  the 
works  of  Tennyson,  will  control  the  book  in  this 
country  and  that  it  will  appear  in  the  late  autumn. 

"Ouida's"  latest  book  is  said  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  social  equality.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Altruist." 

Most  people  now  know  that  "  Maxwell  Grey," 
whose  novels  have  been  published  in  this  country  by 
the  Appletons,  is  a  lady  whose  name,  off  her  books, 
is  Miss  Tuttiett.  She  is  engaged  on  a  story  which 
may  come  to  be  placed  beside  her  "  Silence  of  Dean 
Mailland."  The  title  is  a  good  one — namely  :  "  The 
House  of  the  Hidden  Treasure."  Half  of  the  story 
is  written,  and  we  may  look  for  it  about  next  Easter. 

F.  Marion  Crawford,  who  has  before  this  given 
public  readings  from  his  novels,  is  next  winter  to  de- 
liver a  series  of  lectures  upon  Italian  art,  at  the  same 
time  reading  from  his  novels. 

Julian  Ralph,  the  well-known  newspaper  man,  has 
taken  a  house  in  the  country  in  England  for  the  sum- 
mer. He  took  his  son  Lester  with  him  to  the  scene 
of  the  Grasco- Turkish  War.  to  draw  what  they  both 
saw,  and  the  result  of  their  experiences  will  be  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  American  magazines. 

W.  W.  Appleton  has  returned  from  bis  annual 
trip  abroad,  with  the  manuscript  of  Hall  Caine's  new- 
story,  "  The  Christian,"  under  his  arm.  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  is  thus  described  by  a  London  paper  : 

"  He  is  a  tall,  distinguished -looking  man,  whose  per- 
sonal appearance  and  style  remind  one  of  S.  E.  Bancroft. 
He  is  an  entertaining  talker,  and  has  a  keen  perception  of 
what  is  genuinely  good  and  promising  in  the  literature  of 
tOrday.  He  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  transatlantic 
publishers,  and  has  an  able,  permanent  representative  in 
London  in  the  person  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Sheldon." 

In  the  current  CosmoJ>olis  Edmund  Gosse  speaks 
in  the  highest  praise  of  Pierre  Loti's  latest  novel, 
' '  Ramuntcho,"  a  story  of  the  Basques.  ' '  The 
melancholy  sweetness  of  Loti,"  he  says,  "is  exhaled 
from  every  section  of  this  book,  which  is,  in  its  nar- 
row way,  as  perfect  as  his  wonderful  genius  can 
make  it." 

A  new  book  by  Tolstoy  is  to  be  published.  It  is  a 
study  of  the  relationship  between  the  sexes.  The 
work  is  taken  from  a  diary  kept  by  the  author. 

Francois  Coppee,  who  is  now  lying  at  the  verge  of 
death  at  his  home  in  Paris,  has  been  esteemed  the 
greatest  of  French  poets  since  Victor  Hugo.  He  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1842,  the  son  of  a  poor  clerk,  and 
began  writing  verses  in  his  early  youth.  His  literary 
debut  was  made  in  1866  with  a  volume  of  poems, 

j  published  at  his  own  expense,  under  the  title  of  "  Le 
Reliquaire,"  which  was  followed  by  a  second  volume 

I  entitled  "  Les  Intimites."      Less  than  two  hundred 


copies  of  both  works  were  sold.  Fame  came  to  him 
with  the  production  of  "  Le  Passant,"  a  one-act 
comedy  in  verse,  in  1869.  He  was  made  a  member 
of  the  French  Academv  in  1884. 

Leonard  Huxley  is  making  good  progress  with  the  ; 
biography  of  his  father.     The  book  is  awaited  with 
great  interest.     The  Appletons  will  probably  publish 
it  in  this  country. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Crane,  we  quote  the  following 
from  the  Boston  Herald: 

"A  war-correspondent  who  saw  Stephen  Crane  at  the 
Battle  of  Velestino  says  be  followed  the  young  man  up  a 
steep  hill  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  watched 
the  pale  face  of  the  intrepid  novelist  as  be  seated  himself 
on  an  ammunition. box,  amid  a  shower  of  shells,  and 
casually  lighted  a  cigarette.  This  has  not  been  equaled 
for  real  bravery  since  Artemus  Ward  took  up  bis  lodgings 
in  a  powder  magazine  and  picked  his  teeth  with  bayonets, 
just  to  show  that  be  was  willing  to  die  for  his  country." 

In  a  recent  English  novel.   "  One  Man's  View,"  by 
Leonard  Merrick,  a   subject  little  touched  upon  by 
psychical  analysts  is  treated— that  of  the  awful  sense 
of  boredom  that  follows  the  indulgence  of  illicit  love.  ' 
"With  her  lover,"  says  the  author,  "a  naturally  pure  \ 
woman  experiences  all  the  prose  of  wedlock  and  a  | 
sting  to  boot." 

S.  Leavett  Yeats's  "A  Galahad  of  the  Creeks,"  I 
which  the  Appletons  publish  in  this  country,  is  creat-  , 
ing  quite  a  stir  in  England.  One  of  the  English 
critics  says  of  it  that  the  "  Eastern  color  is  not  un- 
worthy of  Mr.  Kipling,  who  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested both  the  motif  and  the  manner  of  this  very 
clever  story.  It  has  hardly  a  dull  page,  and  reaches 
its  climax  without  any  of  that  unpleasant  flavor 
which  taints  certain  of  the  "Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills." 

The  Bookman  understands  that  Thomas  Hardy, 
who  has  been  discouraged  by  the  persistent  miscon- 
ception of  many  readers  and  critics,  intends  to  aban- 
don the  problems  raised  in  bis  later  novels,  and  to 
revert  to  his  earlier  manner.  His  new  work  is  now 
nearly  completed,  but  it  will  not  be  published  for 
some  time. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  now  Mrs.  Riggs,  has  been 
visiting  Edinburgh  on  her  way  to  Fifeshire,  where  the 
scene  of  her  next  story  may  possibly  be  laid. 

The  first  installment  of  a  serial  by  Joseph  Conrad 
entided,  "An  Outpost  of  Civilization,"  is  given  the 
leading  place  in  the  June  Cosmopolis,  Mr.  Conrad 
will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  two  powerful 
novels  of  life  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  "  Almayer's 
Folly"  and  "An  Outcast  of  the  Islands." 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  been  commissioned  to  ex- 
pand the  notes  left  for  Stevenson's  "St.  Ives"  into 
the  half-dozen  chapters  needed  to  complete  the  story. 

In  "The  Private  Life  of  the  Queen  ;  By  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Household,"  published  by  the 
Appletons,  is  a  curious  story  which,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, is  in  this  volume  for  the  first  time  made 
public  : 

"  About  Dickens  and  the  queen  there  is  a  most  touching 
little  story,  which  the  passage  of  time  makes  it  possible 
to  relate.  The  great  author,  while  still  early  in  bis 
career,  conceived  the  most  passionate  attachment  for  her 
majesty,  the  girlish  beauty  which  she  retained  unimpaired 
for  many  years  after  her  marriage,  and  her  sweet  grace, 
having  made  the  deepest  impression  on  him.  He  went 
everywhere  where  he  was  likely  to  be  able  to  see  her,  and 
in  a  touching  letter  to  Mr.  Thompson,  then  a  light  in 
literary  circles  and  the  father  of  Mrs.  Alice  Meynell  and 
the  well-known  artist,  Lady  Butler,  be  poured  out  his  love 
for  the  queen — not  as  his  sovereign,  but  as  a  woman.  In 
this  same  letter  he  described  how  he  had  spent  days  and 
weeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Windsor,  hiding  among  the 
trees  in  the  park  and  lounging  about  her  favorite  drives  so 
that  he  might  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of  her." 

Sarah  Grand's  new  novel  will  be  a  study  of  a 
woman's  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  She  has 
refused  a  handsome  offer  for  the  publication  of  the 
work  in  serial  form,  because  she  thinks  a  book  has 
greater  justice  done  it  when  it  is  presented  straight  to 
the  reader. 

Miss  Annie  Alden,  daughter  of  Mr.  Alden,  of  the 
firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  read  the  manuscript  of 
' '  Trilby  "  for  the  firm,  pronounced  on  its  possibilities, 
and  advised  its  acceptance. 

Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  who  left  a  very  pleasant 
impression  some  years  ago  with  her  "  Knight  of  the 
Black  Forest,"  has  written  a  novel  of  life  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  called  "  In  the  Crucible,"  and  will  be  pub- 
lished this  summer. 

The  first  British  edition  of  Marie  CoreUi's  new 
society  story,  "Jane,"  will  consist  of  fifteen  thousand 
copies. 

A  "Kailyard"  version  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  is 
about  to  be  issued  by  a  North-country  firm  of  pub- 
lishers. A  verse  in  the  last  chapter  will  read,  we  un- 
derstand, as  follows:  "Mony  waters  canna  slochen 
luv',  neither  can  the  spates  droon  it;  gin  a  man  wad 
gie  a"  the  haudin's  o'  his  hoose  for  luv',  they  wad  be 
althegither  scorned." 

The  sequel  to  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  of  which 
serial  publication  is  to  begin  in  September,  is  en- 
titled "  A  Constable  of  Zenda." 

Robert  H.  Sherard's  new  novel,  "  Uncle  Christo- 
pher's Treasure,"  is  laid  at  Biarritz  and  deals  with  the 
singular  adventure  that  befell  an  Englishman  of  let- 
ters whose  physical  courage  was  as  great  as  his  moral 
courage  was  small.  Mr.  Sherard  is  now  engaged  on 
a  story  describing  literary  types  of  London  and  Paris, 
to  be  called  "  Lord  Zennor's  Experiment." 


Soxocfonf 


offers  three  virtues  linked  in  one: 

FRAGRANT, 
CLEANSING, 
PRESERVING 

Properties. 
Liquid  and  powder  in  the  same  package. 

HALL  &  BUCKEL 

NEW  YORK  Proprietors  LONDON 

A  sample  of  Sozodont  and  Sozoderma 

Soap  for  the  postage,  3  cents. 


0.  APPLETON   AND   COMPANY'S 
NEW   BOOKS. 


EDWARD   BELLAMY'S  NEW  BOOK. 


Equality. 


By  Edward  Bellamy,  author  of  "  Looking 
Backward."  "Dr.  HeidenhofFs  Process," 
etc.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

After  years  of  preparation  Mr.  Bellamy  now 
puts  forward  a  work  which  will  command  univer- 
sal attention.  The  new  book  is  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  than  "  Looking  Backward."  The 
scene  is  the  same — that  is  to  say,  the  world  of 
the  twentieth  century — and  the  same  characters 
reappear.  But  while  the  new  book  tells  us  much 
that  is  fresh  about  the  institutions  of  the  world  of 
to-morrow,  its  especial  purpose,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  "Looking  Backward."  is  to  account 
for  those  institutions  by  explaining  not  onlv  their 
righteousness  and  reason,  but  likewise  the  course  of 
historical  evolution  by  which  they  were  born  out  of 
the  very  different  order  of  things  existing  to-day. 
In  this  part  of  his  work  the  author  has  much  to  say 
of  the  meaning  of  the  events  of  our  own  times, 
which  he  links  with  the  future  by  predictions  of 
changes  now  close  upon  us. 

The  Private  Life  of  the 
Queen. 

By  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Household.  i2mo. 
Illustrated.     Cloth.  $1.50. 

The  most  comprehensive  account  of  the  Queen's 
daily  life,  habits,  and  immediate  surroundings  that 
has  been  published.  It  pictures  the  Queen's  person- 
ality in  a  singularly  intimate  and  entertaining  way, 
and  the  account  which  is  given  will  rank  as  probably 
the  closest  study  of  the  Queen's  private  life. 

Dear  Faustina. 

By  Rhoda  Broughton,  author  of  "ScyHa  or 
Charybdis?"  "A  Beginner,"  "  Mrs.  Bligh," 
etc.  No.  219,  Town  and  Country  Library. 
i2iuo.     Cloth,  $x.oo  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

The  author  has  long  since  proved  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  writing  interestingly,  and  in  this 
story  she  appears  at  her  best.  She  has  given  us  an 
attractive  story  which  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  her  large  circle  of  readers. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  mill  be  sent  by  mail  oh 
receipt  of  price  by  tltc  publishers, 

X>.  APPX.ETOX  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


Bound  volume*  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1897  inclusive— Yol- 
umeg  I.  to  XX. — can  be  obtained 
at  this  office. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  "em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeike  sends  "em  to  him." 


nniiriVr'Q  Press-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUtllLlr\L  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may- 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodica]  of  importance  In  the  Unite  Europe 

is  searched  lor  your  notices.     Hr  filth 

Avenue,  New  York. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


July  5,  1S97. 


A  woman  dramatist  should  think  twice  before  she 
takes  for  her  hero  so  well-known  a  figure  as  George, 
Prince  of  Wales.  People  know  so  much  about  him, 
and  so  much  that  is  not  to  his  credit.  He  is  not 
romantic  ;  he  is  not  brilliantly  disreputable  ;  he  is 
not  a  gay  and  splendid  spark,  the  hero  of  battles  and 
boudoirs  ;  but  a  mere  sodden,  sordid  rake,  with  no 
distinction  in  his  revelries  and  no  heart  in  his  bonnes 
fortunes. 

Mrs.  Burnett  started  in  with  the  lightsome  Burnett 
irresponsibility  to  portray  an  adventure  in  the  history 
of  this  prince  of  back-stairs  gallantries.  When  she 
got  well  into  her  story,  she  began  to  realize,  with  a 
faint  sense  of  repulsion,  that  she  had  chosen  a  sub- 
ject over  which  even  the  airy,  fairy  Burnett  style 
could  not  skim  in  flippant  indifference.  She  could 
not  pass  over  the  prince's  queer  ideas  and  queerer 
conduct  with  the  convenient  shrug  of  an  easy 
moralist.  She  was.  perhaps,  a  little  frightened  at 
the  task  she  had  undertaken.  She  thought  of  her 
public ;  she  thought  of  the  ill-natured  critic  who 
WMild  say  she  was  writing  matter  unbecoming  the 
pen  of  an  elevator  of  the  stage.  History  would  con- 
tradict her  if  she  wrote  of  the  prince  as  a  dear,  bad 
boy  who  would  settle  down  into  a  pillar  of  society  in 
the  course  of  time.  The  coarse  and  brutal  record  of 
the  days  of  the  wild  prince  and  Poyns  stared  her  in 
the  face,  and  she  realized  that  her  hero  could  only  be 
written  of  truthfully  by  a  Sardou,  and  that  for  her 
there  was  nothing  but  an  ignominious  compromise 
with  the  subject. 

In  consequence  of  which  there  is  no  central  figure 
in  her  play.  George.  Prince  of  Wales,  wobbles  and 
wavers  through  it  like  a  vague,  undecided  shadow. 
Sometimes  he  seems  to  grow  desperate,  and  decide  to 
be  very  bold  and  bad,  and,  in  a  wild,  defiant  way, 
seems  to  say  to  the  audience  :  "  1  have  a  record,  and 
I'm  going  to  live  up  to  it,  no  matter  whether  you 
approve  or  not.*"  Then  the  moment  of  rebellion 
passes,  and  he  gets  good  and  subdued,  and  placates 
the  front  rows  and  the  gallery  by  offering  marriage  to 
the  girl  he  has  been  pursuing  with  liis  princely  atten- 
tions. 

Although  just  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  out.   Mr.  Hackett   realizes  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  case  and  acts  him  statuesquelv.     It 
is  left  to  him   to  make  the  prince  calm  and  grand 
and  picturesque,  and  he  does  these  three  things  with 
a  resigned,  splendid  ease.     What  is  an  actor  to  do 
when  an  author  sets  him  an  impossible  task  ?    The 
Prince  George  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  and  "  George  Flem- 
ing's" combined  brains  is  nothing — not  a  grandly  bad  i 
prince,  nor  a  meanly  bad  prince,  nor  an  impulsively  j 
bad  prince,  nor  a  weakly  bad  prince.     His  authors  j 
started  out  to  make  of  him  a  sort  of  modern  Prince 
Hal.  adapted  from  "Henry  IV,"  a  gay  devil  of  a 
fellow,  who  sees  a  pretty  face  at  a  window  and  rushes 
in  at  the  door  in  a  reckless,  rash,  magnificent  way, 
and  hires  rooms  where  the  pretty  face  may  be  en-  ! 
countered  on  the  stairs,  and  at  the  door,  and  over  the  ' 
tea-cups  half  a  dozen  times  a  day.     It  was  a  good  \ 
beginning  for  a  prince  who  took  his  pleasure  gayly  ! 
where  he  found  it.  and  loved  and  rode  away  so  many  j 
times  that  he  lost  count  of  the  broken  hearts  he  left,  | 
as  he  did  later  of  the  waistcoats  he  had  hanging  in 
his  cupboards. 

But  the  weight  of  his  kingship  weighed  upon  the 
authors.     It  was  royalty  after  all — albeit  a  tawdry.  : 
fly-blown  sort  of  royalty — and  the  shadow  of  the  fut- 
ure crown  fell  upon  their  souls.     After  this  pictur-  j 
esque  incursion  into  the  peaceful,  pious  life  of  seemly 
city-folk,  the  prince  reverts  to  his  native  pleasures  i 
and  palaces,  and  the  princeliness  of   him  becomes  j 
such  that  he  is  only  allowed  to  bow  and  move  grandly, 
and  kiss  the  hands  of  fair  ladies  with  an  indiffer- 
ent condescension.     He  is  so  much  a  prince  that  he 
can  not  even  draw  his  sword,  and  when  some  one  in- 
sults him,  he  orders  one  of  his  rifled  minions  to  see  to 
the  varlet.     He  is  like  Don  Januario  in  the  comic  i 
opera,  who  was  so  lazy  that  when  any  one  was  witty 
he  languidly  observed  to  his  servant :  "  Mungo — that 
is  a  joke — laugh  for  me,  Mungo  I " 

In  this  hopeless  character  Mr.  Hackett  is  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  the  ignorance  of  a  pair  of  amateur 
playwrights.  If  they  had  made  him  a  mere  noble, 
they  might  have  got  away  from  the  constraining  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  dealing  with  a  king,  and 
have  given  some  plausibility  to  the  character.  It  is 
the  kingship  which  kills  Prince  George  and  gives 
Mr.  Hackett  only  an  opportunity  to  wear  rich  cos- 
tumes, to  make  stately  exits,  smiling  the  sphinx-like 
smile  of  royalty,  or  slow-pacing,  haughty  entrances 
— alone,  in  the  cold  aloofness  of  those  who  sit  on 
thrones  by  the  grace  of  God.  Even  in  the  last  act 
the  burst  of  feeling  which  he  is  permitted  is  false  and 
unnatural-  It  would  really  have  been  better  for  the 
the  character  to  have  had  the  prince  \ 


go  on  to  the  end  in  phlegmatic,  cold  hauteur,  smiling 
the  musing,  enigmatic  smile  of  one  who  is  born  to 
purple  and  ermine,  moving  in  chill  supremacy  among 
the  vexations  and  joys  that  make  the  lives  of  common 
men. 

But  the  authors  were  going  to  give  him  a  chance 
for  acting  or  die  in  the  attempt.  They  accordingly 
wrote  an  unnatural  and  forced  last  act,  pitched  in  a 
false  key,  strained,  overdone,  sickly  sentimental. 
Previously  it  was  rather  difficult  to  follow  the  prince's 
designs.  Lady  Sark  undoubtedly  had  a  strong  claim 
on  him — Daphne  was  the  object  of  a  passing  fancy. 
Yet  everybody  in  the  play  goes  about  assuring  every- 
body else  that  he  has  asked  Daphne  to  marry  him. 
which  sounds  proper  enough,  but  is  very  puzzling  to 
the  bewildered  auditor.  That  marriage  was  one  of 
the  prince's  habits  is  well  known.  He  was  illegally 
married  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  some  of  their  de- 
scendants live  in  this  city  to-day.  In  the  last  act, 
however,  he  entirely  disclaims  any  such  idea,  and  his 
scene  with  Daphne  robs  his  character  of  all  attraction 
in  the  first  place  and  of  all  probability  in  the  second. 
Prince  George  represented  as  a  degraded  scion  of  a 
brutish  German  race,  or  Prince  George  represented 
as  a  frolicsome  and  sentimental  Prince  Florizel,  all 
Watteau  coloring  and  eighteenth  century  sensibility, 
would  have  been  all  right ;  but  Prince  George  a 
combination  of  these  two,  with  a  dash  of  farce- 
comedy  royalty  added,  is  a  figure  that  we  refuse  to 
accept. 

In  this  wandering,  amateurish  play,  the  Lyceum 
Company  is  buried  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Frohman  might 
as  well  have  put  them  all  in  a  hole  and  shoveled 
earth  on  them.  They  are  all  there,  and  they  are  all 
beautiful  to  look  at.  Mr  Hackett  will  remain  a  pict- 
ure in  the  memory — a  series  of  pictures  with  the 
princely  distinction  of  Van  Dykes  and  the  sumptuous 
magnificence  of  Titians.  The  part  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  display  one — and  only  one — of  his  tal- 
ents— that  of  a  certain  grave,  tranquil  splendor  of 
demeanor,  which  he  possesses  in  a  higher  degree  than 
anyone  now  on  the  stage.  He  can  look  more  of  a 
grand  seigneur  than  any  other  actor  in  this  country — 
or  in  England,  for  that  matter,  for  Henry  Irving,  who 
has  also  what  one  might  call  the  talent  for  magnifi- 
cence, is  neither  young  nor  handsome.  Mr.  Hackett 
looks  even'  inch  a  prince — a  hundred  times  more  of 
a  prince  than  Royal  George  himself  ever  looked, 
judging  by  his  portraits,  which  show  him  a  big-eyed, 
heavy-lidded,  obese,  common-looking  person — just 
the  fellow  that  would  have  hob-nobbed  with  and  then 
thrown  over  poor,  silly,  snobbish  Brummell,  and 
derided  his  bride  for  her  lack  of  beauty. 

The  play,  being  written  by  a  woman,  gives  the 
women  of  the  company  better  and  more  natural 
characters  than  the  men.  Daphne  and  Lady  Sark 
are  both  fairly  good  parts,  though  poor  Miss  Odell 
had  to  repeat  in  the  third  act  an  almost  exactly  simi- 
lar bit  of  dialogue  to  that  in  the  second,  in  order  to 
fill  up  space  and  stretch  the  act  out  to  the  proper 
length.  Miss  Mannering  had  the  only  part  in  the 
play,  and  it  was  not  much  at  that.  Daphne  is  the 
simple,  clinging,  girlish  creature  Mrs.  Burnett  has 
put  into  so  many  books  and  seems  so  fond  of.  She 
is  patient,  and  tearful,  and  sweet — a  little  house- 
wifely thing,  with  deft,  capable  fingers,  and  skirts 
that  do  not  make  an  important  silken  rustling,  but 
sweep  noiselessly  over  the  old  shiny  floors  and  down 
the  shallow,  gleaming  stairs  of  the  goldsmith's  house 
in  old  London  town.  She  is  a  quiet,  large-eyed, 
thoughtful  girl,  and  sometimes  spends  pleasant  hours 
sitting  in  the  window-seat,  looking  out  through  the 
leaded  panes  at  the  traffic  of  the  street  below,  her 
idle  hands  clasped  on  her  knee,  her  curly,  loosened 
hair  making  shadows  round  the  pale  prettiness  of 
her  small  face.  She  does  not  dream  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  passes  and  re-passes  in  the  shadow  of  the 
houses  opposite  to  watch  her  as  she  sits  there. 

To  the  portraying  of  this  flower-like  creature,  that 
has  grown  up  so  peacefully  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
feverish  city,  Miss  Mannering  brings  an  English 
freshness,  a  girlish  grace,  and  a  womanly  tenderness. 
She  is  a  soft,  poetic-looking  girl,  with  luminous  eyes 
deep  with  dreams,  and  thick,  low-growing,  auburn 
hair.  She  has  a  Rossetti-like  refinement  of  aspect — the 
thin  face,  the  brooding,  dreaming  glance,  the  pensive 
mouth  that  the  first  of  the  poets  of  the  Anglo-Italian 
school  so  loved.  She  is  a  sort  of  Cordelia- woman 
who  creeps  into  a  man's  heart  and  curls  up  there 
before  he  knows  it.  Her  Daphne  was  soft  and 
young,  impetuously  tearful  in  the  last  act.  and  tender 
throughout  the  play.  Looking  at  her  attentively, 
one  wondered  if  this  starry-eyed,  nymph-like  creature 
might  not  perhaps  be  full  of  humor,  and  the  desire  to 
to  see  her  in  comedy  pos=essed  one  there  and  then. 
She  has  not  a  chance  for  a  smile  as  Daphne,  and  yet 
it  is  a  face  that  could  smile  with  the  most  spon- 
taneous, slow,  soft  gaycty,  and  the  sad  eyes  look  as 
if  they  could  glisten  with  fun. 

The  rest  of  this  Admirable  company  are  as  success- 
fully smothered  in  their  various  roles  as  if  they  were 
under  feather-beds.  They  do  not  allow  Mr.  Walcot 
on  till  the  third  act,  and  then  he  comes  in  and  "does 
a  turn  "  as  the  Eighteenth-Century  Heavy  Father,  as 
disconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  piece  as  if  he  were 
performing  in  a  variety  show.  It  might  have  read  on 
the  programme,  "In  the  opening  of  act  three,  Mr. 
Walcot  will  give  his  celebrated  imitation  of  Sir  Peter 
Teazle."  Mrs.  Whiffen  appears  now  and  then  as  a 
Heavy  Mother  with  a  temper,  popping  in  whenever 
the  action  is  too  slow  and  livening  things  up.  Mr. 
Morgan,  a  very  clever  young  man  who  was  not  with 
the  company  last  year,  takes  the  part  of  a  poet  who 


is  starving  in  a  garret.  He  has  a  grande  passion,  and 
a  pamphlet,  and  he  starves  in  the  pale-faced  Chatter- 
tonian  manner,  with  the  pamphlet  heavy  on  his  mind, 
the  grande  passion  eating  out  his  heart,  and  the  starva- 
tion gnawing  at  his  vitals.  It  is  said  that  London  is 
now  the  only  place  where  literary  genius  can  starve 

1  picturesquely,  and  Edward  Morgan  shows  us  how  it 
must  be  done.     There  are  those  who  say  it  can  be 

\  done  as  well  in  San  Francisco,  but  the  climate  is 
against  that  theory. 

Doing  Business  by  Stealth. 
Readers,  perhaps,  may  tire  at  times  of  the  fre- 
quent articles  in  the  newspapers  on  the  benefits 
'.  of  advertising.  This  paragraph  is  not  in  that 
j  line,  but  it  is  designed  to  show  the  drawbacks 
of  doing  business  in  the  dark.  Not  long  since, 
a  gentleman  came  to  San  Francisco  from  another 
city,  where  he  had  run  across  a  California 
mineral  water,  the  chief  depot  of  which  was  in 
San  Francisco.  He  inquired  in  several  drug-stores 
for  the  water  unsuccessfully,  but  at  last  found  one 
drug-store  which  had  one  bottle  left.  He  asked  the 
druggist  where  the  depot  of  supply  was,  and  the 
druggist  did  not  know.  He  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
printed  matter  regarding  its  analysis  and  various 
properties,  and  the  druggist  said  no.  He  asked  him 
if  he  would  procure  some  printed  matter  for  him,  and 
the  druggist  consented  to  do  so,  but  informed  him  in 
a  day  or  two  that  the  company  was  "all  out  of 
printed  matter,"  but  would  soon  have  some.  After 
waiting  some  lime,  he  applied  again,  but  the  druggist 
had  not  yet  received  it.  Three  weeks  have  elapsed, 
and  still  the  printed  matter  does  not  materialize. 
While  there  may  be  some  tradesmen  who  honestly 
fail  to  see  the  benefits  of  advertising,  we  think  this  is 
certainly  an  extreme  case.  Any  man  who  does  busi- 
ness like  that  ought  to  do  it  in  a  cave,  and  put  man- 
traps and  spring-guns  at  the  entrance  to  kill  or  maim 
intending  customers. 


The  names  bestowed  upon  certain  dishes  have 
often  an  origin  entirely  distinct  from  technical  con- 
sideration. This  is  true  (according  to  the  New  York 
Sun  J  of  the  well-known  epigrammes  d'agneau  a.  la 
Michelet,  or  a  la  Toulouse,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called.  Michelet  was  the  cook  of  a  young  French 
marquise  of  the  last  century,  who  was  noted  for  her 
lack  of  education.  On  a  certain  occasion  she  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment  Choiseul- 
Cavalerie.  During  the  function  her  guests  spoke  of  a 
banquet  that  they  had  attended  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, at  which  the  host  had  entertained  them  with 
many  new  and  brilliant  epigrams.  The  marquise 
supposed  that  "  epigrams  "  referred  to  culinary  sur- 
prises ;  consequently  she  summoned  Michelet,  her 
cook,  and  ordered  him  to  prepare  some  epigrams  for 
dinner  on  the  following  day.  Michelet  was  greatly 
troubled  as  to  how  he  was  to  obey  the  order.  He 
recollected,  however,  that  he  had  in  the  larder 
some  very  superior  lamb.  He  braised  the  breast,  re- 
moved the  bones,  cut  the  meat  into  pieces,  and 
bread-crumbed  and  fried  them.  He  then  cooked  the 
cutlets,  arranged  them  on  a  dish  alternately  with  the 
braised  breast,  and  served  them,  with  a  suitable  gar- 
nish, under  the  name  Si  epigrammes  d'agneau  a  la 
Michelet,  by  which  name — or  a  la  Toulouse — the 
concoction  has  ever  since  been  know  n. 


Mrs.  John  D.  Crowley  took  her  husband  away  from 
the  City  and  County  Hospital  last  Wednesday  in 
spite  of  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Williamson,  the  super- 
intendent, that  the  man  was  not  well  enough  to 
go  home.  The  couple  bad  just  passed  through  the 
gate  of  the  hospital  grounds,  when  Crowley  sank  to 
the  ground  in  a  fainting  spell.  When  the  physician 
reached  him,  he  was  dead.  An  autopsy  showed  that 
death  was  caused  by  heart  disease. 


When  Professor  Roentgen  announced  his  discovery 
of  the  X-ray,  eighteen  months  ago,  his  films  were  ex- 
posed for  two  hours.  Now  a  radiograph  is  taken  in 
three  or  four  minutes.  Professor  Roentgen  used  a 
preparation  of  barium,  which  costs  $[.25  a  grain,  but 
Edison  found  that  the  tungstateof  calcium,  costing  a 
ninth  as  much,  answers  the  purpose. 


Egypt's  pyramid-builders  were  cannibals,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie's  assertion.  He  has  found 
bones,  picked  clean  and  separately  wTapped  up.  in 
many  tombs. 

—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


$l,000.2£- 

Schilling's  Best  Tea  is  full 
money's-worth. 

This  $i,ooo.22  is  extra. 

Buy  the  tea;  guess  the  word; 
share  the  money. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every  Evening  This  Week.    The  Hit  of  the  Season.    The 

Eminent  Comedian,  Mr.  Kilwiu  Stevens, 

In  the  Regal  Production  of 

-:-       ^*7*  -A_  IN-  <3r       -:- 

The  Greatest  of  all  Comic  Operas.     Splendid  Cast. 
Next — First  Time  in  this  city,  "The  Isle  ot  Champagne." 
Popular  Prices gg  and  SO  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. . .  .(Incorporated).  . .  .Proprietors 

Week  of  Monday.  July  5th.    Third  Week.   Daniel  Froh- 

man's  Lyceum  Theatre  Stock  Company, 

Special !     Two  Holiday  Performances,  Monday, 

July  5th,  Matinee  and  Night. 

-:-  THE    PRISONER   OF   ZENDA  -:• 

Commencing  Tuesday,  July  6th,  and  For  Remainder  of 
Week.     First  Time  Here, 

-:-     THE     MAYFLOWER     -:- 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob&  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


Monday  Afternoon  and  Evening.  Fifth  of  July.     Special 

Holiday  Performances. 

S  H  IE  1ST  AND  O  A  H  ! 

Tuesday  Evening,  July  6th.  and  Balance  of  Week.  Tho 
Frawley  Company  in  Augustin  Daly's  Comedy, 

-:-    THE    TWO    ESCUTCHEONS    -:- 


ORPHETJM. 

Commencing  Monday  Evening.  July  5th.  Special  Matinee 
Monday,  at  2  p.  m. 

Imogene  Comer,  Queen-Regentof  Descriptive  Sing- 
ers ;  T.  W.  Kckert  &  Emma  Berg,  Operatic  Stars  ; 
Harry  Le  Clair.  Burlesque  Artist;  Lew  Dock- 
stacier,  America's  Greatest  Minstrel;  Smith  &  Fuller, 
Caron  &  Herbert,  Alexander  Heindl,  Canfield  &  Carlton, 

Regular  Matinees  Wednesday.  Saturday,  and  Sunday  . 


EL    CAMPO  ! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music.  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT   CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  35c;  Children,  15c,  in- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  Ukiak  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
12:10,  2:00,  and  4:00  p.m.     Returning,  leave  El  Campo, 
11:15  a.m.,  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  p.m. 


NIT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       H.-A.ir-i-*rt7\A.7E- 

(Tia  Saugalito  F«rry.) 
Leave  San    Francisco,  commencing  May  2,    1897. 

WEEK  DAYS- 9:45  a.  m.  ;  1:45,  5:15  p.  m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,    10:00,  11:00   a.m.; 
1:45,  2:30  p.  m. 
Tickets   for  sale   at  Mill  Valley  or  THOS.  COOK  & 

SON,  6zi  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  (under  Palace  Hotel  ) 


DURING  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS 

S.&C.CUMP 

113  GEARY, 

j  Will  sell  Paintings,  Pictures 
of  ali  kinds,  Bronze  and 
Marble  Statuary,  Vases,  Or- 
naments, Lamps,  Brass  Ta- 
bles, French  Furniture,  Mir- 
rors, 

Crockery  and  Glassware 

AT     GKKAI1T 

REDUCED    PRICES 

To  make  room  for  Fall  Im- 
portations. 


Subscribers  leaving  the  city 
for  the  summer  may  have  the 
Argonaut  forwarded  to  them 
by  mailing-  us  a  postal  with 
their  new  address. 


GALVANIZED     IRON 

(like  everything  else)  wants  watch- 
ing. Builders  get  what  they 
want;  they  do  not  always  want 
what  the  owner  and  architect 
want. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


July  5,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


13 
11 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"  A  Social  Highwayman." 
Frank  Worthing  and  Frederick  Perry  have  things 
much  to  themselves  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  this 
week.  "A  Social  Highwayman"  is  eminently  a 
play  for  the  matinee-girl  and  the  gallery.  Mr. 
Worthing  impersonates  a  gentlemanly  scoundrel  who 
is  won  from  his  evil  ways  by  his  love  for  a  Puritan 
maid,  and  solves  the  situation  by  committing  suicide 
when  she  expresses  a  disgust  at  possessing  qualities 
which  should  arouse  a  passion  in  such  a  heart  as 
his.  He  is  the  beau  ideal  of  the  boarding-school 
miss.  The  men  in  the  audience,  however,  smile 
cynically  at  the  gallery's  applause  when  this  pol- 
ished sneak-thief  indulges  in  heroics  over  men 
who  would  "hound"  him  out  of  society.  Mr. 
Perry,  too,  has  a  part  that  actors  term  "fat." 
He  is  the  confidential  valet  of  the  social  high- 
wayman, bound  to  him  by  some  mysterious  "hold," 
and  possessing  extraordinarv  secrets  which  enable 
him  to  be  a  deus  ex  machina  and  extricate  his 
master  from  the  most  dcklish  situations.  He  has 
only  to  preserve  an  immobile  face,  except  for  his 
eyes,  which  roll  in  their  cavernous  sockets,  and  he 
fetches  the  gallery  every  time.  The  others  in  the 
cast  have  little  to  do  beyond  helping  these  two  out. 
Eleanor  Moretti  is  a  languid  adventuress  of  the 
tigress  type,  Blanche  Bates  is  the  Puritan  maid — a 
trifle  mature,  it  must  be  confessed — and  the  others  are 
little  more  than  lay  figures.  "A  Social  Highway- 
man "  is  an  interesting  play,  however,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  revived  later  in  the  season. 

Next  week  there  will  be  two  special  performances 
of  Bronson  Howard's  war-play,  "Shenandoah,"  on 
Monday,  Independence  Day,  at  the  matinee  and 
in  the  evening.  The  remainder  of  the  week  will  be 
devoted  to  "The  Two  Escutcheons,"  a  Daly  play, 
in  which  the  Frawley  Company  opened  their  season 
last  year.  Blanche  Bates  will  have  the  role  of  the 
American  widow,  played  originally  by  Maxine  Elliot ; 
Theodore  Hamilton  will  be  the  German  baron  ; 
Worthing,  Clarke,  Frawley,  Enos,  Bosworth,  and 
Phosa  McAllister  will  be  seen  in  their  original  roles, 
and  the  new  members  will  fill  out  the  cast. 

A  Puritan  Picture  Play. 

There  will  be  a  special  matinee  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  on  Monday,  Independence  Day,  when,  in 
deference  to  a  large  number  of  requests  received  at 
the  box-office,  ' '  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  will  be  pre- 
sented at  matinee  prices,  and  the  same  piece  will  be 
repeated  that  evening.  The  remainder  of  the  week 
will  be  devoted  to  "  The  Mayflower,"  a  new  play  by 
Louis  N.  Parker.  It  follows  the  fortunes  of  a  Pil- 
grim family,  the  scenes  shifting  from  Holland  to 
England,  and  thence  to  the  Pilgrim  settlement  on  the 
shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  near  Plymouth  Rock. 
It  is  a  love-story,  the  hero  being  a  young  cavalier, 
who  fills  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  a  pretty  Round- 
head maid,  and  the  three  acts  develop  the  troubled 
course  of  their  love  to  its  happy  crowning  in  the  new- 
land  of  liberty.  The  role  of  Joan  Mallory  should 
afford  especially  good  opportunity  for  Miss  Manner- 
ing's  abilities.  The  others  in  the  cast  will  be  Messrs. 
Hackett,  Morgan,  Walcot,  Wheelock,  Findlay, 
Dustan,  and  Tynan,  and  Misses  Tyree.  and  Root, 
and  Mrs.  Whiffen.  Miss  Mannering,  by  the  way, 
will  speak  a  rhymed  prologue  before  the  curtain 
goes  up. 

The  fourth  and  last  week  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
Company's  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  will  be  de- 
voted to  another  novelty,  Sydney  Grundy's  comedy, 
"  The  Late  Mr.  Costello." 


The  Orpheum  Anniversary  Week. 
The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Orpheum  fell  upon  last  Wednesday,  and  was  duly 
celebrated.  A  handsome  souvenir,  containing  por- 
traits of  Manager  Walter  and  his  staff,  and  also  of 
the  leading  artists  who  have  appeared  at  the  house, 
was  presented  to  the  ladies  of  the  audience,  and  after 
the  performance  a  banquet  was  given  on  the  stage, 
to  which  were  invited  the  artists  now  appearing  at 
the  house  and  a  number  of  guests.  A  very  pleasant 
hour  was  spent  around  the  board,  and  the  manage- 
ment was  heartily  congratulated  upon  the  unexam- 
pled prosperity  the  house  has  enjoyed. 

The  bill  presented  during  the  past  week  has  been 
one  befitting  such  an  auspicious  occasion.  The  lead- 
ing novelty  was  Smith  and  Fuller,  ' '  bamboo  bell- 
players,"  whose  performance  was  odd  and  quite  en- 
joyable ;  Lew  Dockstader,  who  is  now  a  prime 
favorite  with  the  Orpheum's  patrons,  cracked  his 
jokes  and  sang  his  songs  with  great  effect ;  and  on 
the  other  extreme,  Alexander  Herndl's  remarkable 
'cello- playing  pleased  both  the  cultivated  music -lover 
and  the  man  who  cares  for  melody  ;  Josephine  Sabel, 
Caron  and  Herbert,  Russell  Brothers,  and  others 
filled  out  the  programme. 

The  new-comers  next  week  will  be  Imogene  Comer, 
' '  queen-regent  of  descriptive  singers  "  ;  T.  W.  Eckert 
— who  will  be  remembered  as  the  fat  tenor  of  the 
Tivoli  some  years  ago — and  Emma  Berg,  in  bits 
from  the  operas  ;  Harry  Le  Clair,  a  burlesque  artist ; 
and  Smith  and  Fuller.  These,  with  Lew  Dock- 
stader, Heindl,  Canfield  and  Carlton,  and  Caron  and 
Herbert,  will  present  an  excellent  programme. 

Third  Week  of  "Wane." 
The  third  week  of  Edwin  Stevens's  engagement  at 
the  Tivoli   will   commence   next   Monday  evening. 
"Wang"  has  been  so  well  received  that  it  is  to  be 


continued  throughout  the  week.    Three  weeks,  by  the 
way.  is  quite  a  record  in  the  way  of  a  continuous  run 
in  San  Francisco  nowadays  ;  and  the  success  of  the 
piece,  as  it  is  presented  at  the  Tivoli,  is  well  deserved.  \ 
Mr.  Stevens  is  a  magnetic  regent  of  Siam  ;   Myra  , 
Morella.  a  dashing  Prince  Mataya  ;  Raffael,  a  manly 
lieutenant  ;  West  and  Darcy  are  well  suited  as  the 
blustering  Colonel  Fracasseand  Papanti,  the  dancing- 
master  ;  and  Thomas  C.  Leary  creates  much  laughter 
as  the  keeper  of  the  elephant.    Elvia  Crox-Seabrooke  '■ 
is  the  widow's  step-daughter  ;  and  Irma  Fitch  and  I 
Helen  Harrington   have  the    two   remaining  female  i 
roles.     The  piece  is  handsomely  mounted,  and  the  \ 
chorus  is  excellently  drilled.     One  of   the  prettiest 
numbers  of  the  piece  is  the  gavotte  danced  by  Miss  1 
Fitch  and  Mr.  Darcy  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act. 

Another  novelty  is  to  follow  "Wang."  This  is  j 
the  comedy-opera,  "The  Isle  of  Champagne,"  for 
which  special  scenery,  costumes,  and  acccessories  i 
are  being  prepared.  The  principals  in  the  cast  will  i 
be  Mr.  Stevens,  as  the  impoverished  king  of  the  isle  ;  : 
W.  H.  West,  as  the  prime  minister ;  Rhys  Thomas,  1 
as  the  prince  ;  Elvia  Crox-Seabrooke,  as  the  Puritan  j 
maid  ;  Myra  Morella,  as  a  lively  maid  of  honor  ;  and  ! 
Helen  Harrington,  as  a  maiden  lady  from  New  Bed- 
ford,  Mass. 

Mme.  Marchesi  Coming  to  America. 

Robert  E.  Johnson,  the  enterprising  young  man 
who  conducted  the  concert  tours  of  Ovide  Musin, 
Ysaye,  and  other  artists,  has  recently  returned  to 
New  York  with  a  remarkable  contract  in  his  pocket. 
It  is  to  bring  over  here  for  a  six-months'  tour  the 
famous  Parisian  operatic  trainer.  Mme.  Marchesi. 
She  is  to  come  for  six  months,  and  is  to  receive  some- 
thing like  forty  thousand  dollars.  She  will  divide 
her  season  between  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston, 
and,  instead  of  giving  concerts,  she  will  give  two 
three-hour  periods  of  instruction  daily,  except  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  instructing  in  each  period 
not  more  than  ten  pupils.  Her  courses  will  include 
voice- testing,  lessons  to  pupils,  instruction  of  teaohers. 
and  a  special  course  for  artists  who  wish  to  improve 
their  style.  She  will  also  give  certificates  to  vocal 
teachers  and  artists  of  whose  worth  she  is  convinced. 
Moreover,  tickets  of  admission  to  her  classes  will  be 
sold  to  people  who  do  not  wish  to  receive  personal 
instruction,  but  merely  to  study  her  methods. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  also  contracted  with  Ysaye.  the 
violinist,  for  one  hundred  concerts  ;  with  Gerardy. 
the  'cellist,  for  seventy  ;  with  Pol  Plancon  for  sixty  ; 
with  Pungo.  a  French  pianist,  for  forty  ;  and  with 
Mme.  Nordica  for  forty. 

Death  of  "  Old  Hoss"  Hoey. 
William  F.  Hoey,  one  of  the  best-liked  farce- 
comedians  in  the  country,  died  of  paresis  in  New 
York  last  Tuesday.  He  began  his  career  at  Tom- 
Pastor's  old  theatre  in  the  Bowery  in  1874,  when  he 
was  nineteen.  Later  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Bryant,  and  they  made  quite  a  name  for  the  team  of 
Bryant  and  Hoey.  In  1880  they  joined  with  Charles 
E.  Evans  and  his  partner,  a  man  named  Niles,  and 
the  quartet,  with  the  French  sisters,  whom  Hoey  \ 
and  Evans  afterwards  married,  formed  an  organiza-  [ 
tion  called  "The  Meteors."  One  of  their  sketches  j 
was  entitled  "The  Book  Agent,"  and  it  was  this 
sketch  that  Charles  H.  Hoyt  developed  into  "A  Par- 
lor Match."  Rumor  has  it  that  Mr.  Hoyt  was  paid 
fifty  dollars  for  this  work,  and  that  it  has  been  a  thorn 
in  his  side  ever  since.  It  certainly  has  been  the  most 
popular  and  the  best  money-maker  among  the 
Hoyt  farces.  Evans  and  Hoey  separated  for  a  while, 
and  Hoey  tried  starring  alone,  but  last  season  the 
partners  again  joined  forces  and  revived  "  A  Parlor 
Match."  They  had  arranged  to  tour  again  in  the 
same  piece  next  season,  but  whether  the  dates  will  be 
canceled  now  is  a  question. 


her  French  accent  sounded  like  that  of  a  tongue-tied 
German. 

It  is  announced  that  there  will  be  two  new  Katha- 
rines and  two  new  Petruchios  on  the  boards  next 
year.  One  couple  will  be  Blanche  Walsh  and  Sol 
Smith  Russell,  and  the  other  will  be  Maxine  Elliot 
and  Nat  Goodwin.  It  will  be  funny  to  see  dapper 
Nat  hectoring  the  magnificent  Maxine. 

In  spite  of  the  cabled  news  that  Mr.  Frohman  is 
to  become  a  London  manager.  San  Francisco  is  not 
entirely  to  be  shut  off  from  good  things.  Among  the 
companies  under  the  Frohman  control  that  will  come 
to  the  Baldwin  in  the  near  future  are  John  Drew, 
"  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  and  "  Secret  Service." 

The  Lambs  Club,  in  New  York,  has  a  mortgage  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  on  its  new  "fold,"  but  if  a 
scheme  now  in  contemplation  is  successfully  carried 
out,  that  indebtedness  will  be  materially  reduced. 
The  idea  is  taken  from  the  all-star  production  of 
"  The  Rivals"  last  year,  and  it  is  to  give  an  all-star 
minstrel  show.  From  present  indications,  De  Wolf 
Hopper  will  be  the  interlocutor,  with  Nat  Goodwin 
as  tambo  and  Stewart  Robson  as  bones.  Others  in 
the  dark  semi-circle  will  be  Harry  Dixey,  Dan  Daly, 
and  Dave  Warneld. 

"Under  the  Red  Robe"  is  making  quite  a  re- 
markable record  at  the  Empire  in  New  York.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  serious  play  is  continued  theic  so  late 
in  the  summer.  Viola  Allen  and  William  Faversham 
have  left  the  cast,  but  their  places  have  been  well 
taken  by  Ida  Conquest  and  Robert  Edeson.  Both 
of  the  new-comers  are  highly  praised  by  the  New- 
York  press.  Instead  of  following  the  models  left  by 
their  predecessors,  they  have  both  given  novel  inter- 
pretations of  the  roles,  which  will  easily  bear  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  original  creators. 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC 
14  flonsieur  flariani,  your  precious 
wine  has  completely  reformed  my 
constitution,  you  should  certainly 
offer  some  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment.*' 


Henri  Rochefort. 


AfDxceeuT*  k.  Faxct  Gsocxko.      Atoiii  Sutotttottos*. 
Sent  free,  if  this  paper  Is  mentioned. 

Descriptive  Book,  Portraits  and  Autographs 
of  Celebrities. 

MARIANI  &  CO.. 

Paims  :  41  Bon1#vsrd  Hausamanii.  52  Wert  15th  St.,  Nsw  Yosx. 

Losihjs  :  239  Oxford  Street. 


Health.    Profit.    Fashion. 


LA  SIESTA  RANCH  FOR  SALE 

Menlo  Park,  Cal. 


A.  Schilling  &  Co.  conducted  their  missing-word 
contest  with  commendable  generosity.  They  agreed, 
beside  giving  a  thousand  dollars  to  finders  of  the 
missing  word,  to  give  one  hundred  dollars  apiece  to 
the  two  persons  who  sent  in  the  largest  number  of 
tickets.  The  latter  prizes  were  won  by  two  city 
grocers.  The  company  did  not  think  this  fair  to  cus- 
tomers, so.  beside  paying  two  hundred  dollars  to  the 
grocers,  they  paid  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  two 
ladies  who  headed  the  list  of  consumers. 


Tofling,  a  new  outdoor  game,  described  as  resem- 
bling both  golf  and  tennis,  may  become  fashionble 
in  England. 


STOCK   AND   FRUIT — 2BB   ACRES. 

Bearing  orchard  of  prunes,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, almonds,  and  vines  :  productive  land. 
2fo  stumps,  rocks,  or  adobe. 

Elegant  mansion,  large  barns  with  steam 
power. 

Land  cross-fenced  into  fields,  paddocks, 
and  corrals.  Numerous  springs,  piped  to 
every  field  and  building  under  100-foot 
pressure. 

Creek  and  well  water  connected  with 
power-pump  for  irrigation. 

Land  naturally  divides  into  smaller  tracts 
for  suburban  homes. 

Good  demand  for  small  pieces,  as  it  ad- 
joins Stanford  University  ;  splendid  drives  ; 
roads  watered  daily;  nice  neighbors.  One 
hour  from  San  Francisco;  18  trains  daily. 
Will  sell  improvements  and  orchard  separ- 
ately. Portion  can  remain  on  mortgage  at 
7  per  cent.  3tAL»ISO>"  &  BUKKi:, 

626  Market  Street. 


Notes. 
"The  Twelve   Temptations"   is    coming    to  the 
Columbia  in  September. 

A  daughter  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  English 
dramatist,  is  studying  acting  in  Paris  under  Coquelin. 

Annie  Sutherland,  who  was  last  year  with  Georgia 
Cayvan,  is  to  be  Joseph  Jefferson's  leading  lady  next 
season. 

David  Belasco  has  written  a  new  farce-comedy, 
which  is  to  be  produced  in  New  York  next  fall.  It  is 
entitled  "  Polly's  Jack." 

Mme.  Adelaide  Herrmann  and  Leon  Herrmann 
will  include  California  in  their  tour  next  year. 
"Herrmann  the  Third,"  as  he  is  called,  has  a  bari- 
tone voice,  and  will  sing  while  performing  some  of 
his  tricks. 

The  next  play  to  be  produced  by  the  Frawley 
Company  after   "The  Two   Escutcheons"  will   be  i 
"Christopher,  Jr."     Frank  Worthing  and  Blanche 
Bates  will  have  the  parts  formerly  played  by  John 
Drew  and  Maud  Adams. 

Louis  James  will  have  one  new  piece  in  his  reper- 
toire next  season,  which  will  begin  in  Chicago  in 
September.  It  is  of  the  popular  romantic  school, 
and  is  entitled  "The  Cavalier  of  France,"  the  scenes 
being  laid  in  the  time  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  French  maid  in  "A  Social  Highwayman" 
was  not  convincing,  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear. 
No  Frenchwoman  would  ever  be  guilty  of  wearing 
dull-brown  gloves  with  that  flaming  red  costume,  and 


We  defy  the  Experts 

We  have  demonstrated,  experts  admit,  and  every  one  is  con- 
vinced that  genuine  White  Topaz  cannot  be  detected  from  reel 
diamonds.  White  Topaz  is  the  Btone  you  have  read  so  much-  1 
about.  The  one  that  basiooled  the  pawnbrokers.  Placethem  side 
by  side  with  genuine  diamonds  and  no  one  can  tell  the  dii= 
ference.  We  have  sold  thousands  of  these  stones  at  from  one 
to  ten  dollars,  but  in  order  to  introduce  tfcem  quickly  as  well 
as  to  find  out  the  advertising  medium  best  suited  to  our  busi- 
ness, we  make  this 

GIGANTIC  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  a  beautiful,  brilliant, 
genuine  White  Topaz,  which  can  be  mounted 
in  a  ring,  scarf  or  necktie  pin,  stud,  cuff  but- 
tons, locket  or  pair  earrings,  like  any  article 
in  this  border  oa  receipt  of — . 

These  stones  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
we  have  advertised  at  one  dollar. 

|  This  offer  for  a  few  days  only 

Cut  out  this  advertisement  and  send  it  to  us 

■  together  with  25c  in  coin  or  stamps  and  we 

[  will  send  you  a  white  Topaz  by  return  mail; 
a  stone  that  you  can  be  jusdy  proud  of  and  one  that  positively  cannot 
be  detected  from  a  real  diamond.  In  ordering,  be  sure  and  state 
whether  -mall,  medium  or  Lares  stone  is  desired. 

|  NO  ORDER  FILLED  UNLESS  ACCOMPANIED  BY  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT. 

GENUINE  WHITE  TOPAZ 

bears  no  relation  to  other  so-called  imitation  diamonds  no  matter 
under  what  name  they  are  advertised.  They  are  the  hardest  of  semi- 
precious stones,  impossible  to  detect  from  real  diamonds  and  warranted 
to  retain  their  brilliancy.  All  others  pale  to  insignificance  when  compared 
with  White  Topaz. 

"  DIAMONDS"  DUPliCATED  IN 
WHITE  TOPAZ. 

Royalty  and  the  four  hundred  i 
'  who  own  celebrated  and  costly  t 
'  diamonds  set  in  necklaces,  tiaras,  { 
•  brooches,  bracelets  and  girdles,  4 
»  keepthem  in  burglarproof  vaults,  1 
I  while  thev  wear  in  publi^theexact  ] 
i  duplicates  in  White  Topaz  and  J 
,  no  one  ever  detect.?  the  difference.  ' 


OUR  GUARANTEE: 

We  warrant  each  and  every  j 

>  Topaz  to  retain  its  brilliancy  and  i 
I  the  mountings  to  give  perfect  j 
[  satisfaction.  j 
r  Wewill  giveyoa  One  Thousand  j 
I  Dollars  if  yon  can  show  that  we  1 
[  have  ever    refused    to  replace  a  < 

►  White  Topaz  that  was  returned  I 
)  as  unsatisfactory. 


White  Topaz  are  Good  Enough  for  Royalty; 

Are  They  Good  Enough  for  You? 

THE   OPPORTUNITY  OF  A    LIFETIME 

Don't  Miss  It 

Send  us  twenty-five  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  and  you  will   be 
delighted  with  the  White  Topaz  that  you  receive 

Money  Refunded  if  Cooda  are  Not  Satisfactory. 

THE  DIAMOND  PALACE, 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  BUILDING,       CHICAGO,  ILLS.  ] 


THE        ARGONAUT 


July  5,  1S97. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  chorus  of  praise  of  the  womanly  purity  of 
Queen  Victoria  that  has  been  sounded  from  so  many 
pulpits  arouses  the  New  York  Sun  to  remark  that,  to 
judge  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  that  particular  virtue 
in  her,  it  would  infer  that  the  preachers  regard  such 
a  specimen  of  womanhood  as  unusual  and  extraordi- 
nary. "  Is  womanly  purity  so  rare,"  the  Sun  asks, 
"that  an  exemplar  of  the  virtue  is  distinguished 
among  women  and  must  be  celebrated  loudly  as 
singular  in  her  moral  elevation  ?  It  is  an  insult  to 
praise  a  woman  on  her  chastity  simply.  You  might 
as  well  praise  a  man  for  not  being  a  thief.  The 
womanly  self-respect  which  Queen  Victoria  has 
always  displayed  in  her  high  place,  moreover,  is  not 
now  unusual  among  queens  and  the  women  of  royal 
families  generally.  The  moral  tone  of  the  women 
of  the  royal  houses  of  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italv,  Sweden,  and  the  rest,  is  as  high  as  that  of 
Queen  Victoria's  own  household.  In  times  past,  in 
the  French  court  of  both  the  kingdom  and  the  em- 
pire, there  have  been  instances  of  moral  laxity  and 
debasement,  but  the  last  empress,  Eugenie,  was. 
like  Queen  Victoria,  of  blameless  life  as  a  wife  and 
mother.  Queen  Victoria's  jubilee  is  important  sim- 
ply as  a  celebration  of  the  development  of  British 
power  during  the  last  sixty  years.  Personally,  as  the 
diary  published  by  her  revealed  her  individuality,  she 
is  a  woman  peculiarly  without  any  of  the  qualities 
which  give  distinction.  She  is  merely  a  type  of  the 
conventional  and  steady-going  Englishwoman.  She 
is  a  figure  in  no  wise  romantic  and  in  no  way  stimu- 
lating to  the  imagination." 


at  by  customs  officials,  but  under  the  new  tariff  there 
is  a  chance  of  its  being  rigidly  enforced.  The 
Dingley  bill,  like  the  preceding  tariff  measure, 
allows  a  returning  traveler  one  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  merchandise.  To  decide  the  question 
whether  one   hundred   dollars'  worth   of  goods  was 

:  a  sufficient  allowance,  the  point  was  referred  to  Sec- 
retary Gage,  who  referred  it  to  the  special  Treasury 
agents.  These  officials  interrogated  a  large  number 
of  returning  travelers,    and  found   that   with  many 

;  their  expenditures  went  up  into  thousands,  some  ex- 
ceeding the  one-hundred-dollar  limit  in  the  purchase 

I  of  hats  or  shirts   alone.      The   department  officers 

;  therefore  decided  to  report  that,  since  the  general 
tourist  is  not  satisfied  with  one  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  foreign  purchases,  and  it  seems  impossible 
to  raise  that  limit,  the  pri\ilege  should  be  cut  off 
entirely  and  all  goods  of  foreign  make  be  declared 
dutiable,  except  such  as  have  been  in  the  owner's 
possession  for  a  year. 


It  is  estimated  that  American  heiresses  pay  an- 
nually to  foreign  tided  fortune-hunters  the  aggregate 
sum  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  So  prevalent  has 
become  the  fashion  of  rich  American  women  marry- 
ing foreigners  that  the  last  New  York  legislature  felt 
constrained  to  pass  a  law  to  protect  such  women  and 
their  heirs  from  the  disposition  of  their  husbands  to 
grab  everything  they  possess.  This  law  provides 
that  any  woman,  born  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  have  married  or  shall  marry  an  alien,  and 
the  foreign-born  children  and  descendants  of  any 
such  woman  shall,  notwithstanding  her  or  their  resi- 
dence or  birth  in  a  foreign  country,  be  entitled  to 
take,  hold,  convey,  and  devise  real  property  situated 
within  the  State  of  New  York.  Under  this  law,  if 
New  York  heiresses  will  leave  the  bulk  of  their 
property  at  home  when  they  marry  abroad,  they 
will  be  able  to  control  it,  and  will  thus  be  able 
to  command  good  treatment  from  their  respective 
spouses.  When  a  foreign  fortune-hunter  gets  the 
woman  and  her  property  into  his  own  control  the 
result  is  usually  much  misery  for  the  American 
woman,  as  the  numerous  separations  and  lawsuits 
growing  out  of  international  marriages  testify. 

Few  of  the  social  functions  of  the  same  kind  in 
American  cities  are  as  elaborate  as  the  musicales 
given  in  London.  At  one  London  house  last  month, 
Calve\  Eames,  Plancon,  Van  Dyck,  Hollman,  and 
Wollf  appeared,  and  Melba  and  Paderewski  have 
already  been  the  entertainers  at  several  houses.  The 
American  musicale  that  boasted  the  services  of  one 
of  these  performers  would  be  regarded  as  very  fine. 
Such  groups  are  never  heard  together  here  outside 
of  a  performance  in  the  Metropolitan,  in  New 
York. 

The  union  of  private  coachmen  which  was  formed 
in  New  York  recently  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  proposes  to  right  certain  griev- 
ances of  long  standing.  The  private  coachman 
holds  himself  about  two  degrees  higher  in  the  social 
scale  than  the  night-hawk  cabman,  but  his  liberty  is 
less.  A  night-hawk  cab -driver  may  wear  long 
whiskers  all  over  his  face,  or  he  may  trim  them  to 
flowing  side- whiskers,  or  even  to  a  pointed  beard  if 
he  chooses  ;  and,  as  for  his  hair,  he  may  wear  it  long 
and  do  it  up  in  curling-irons  every  night,  if  he  likes 
to  wear  it  curled.  Not  so  with  the  private  coachman. 
His  hair  must  be  neady  trimmed  and  his  face 
smoothly  shaven.  His  livery  may  be  of  finer  ma- 
terial and  better  cut  than  that  of  the  night-hawk,  but 
when  it  comes  to  whiskers,  the  night-hawk  has  the 
advantage.  A  meeting  of  the  private  coachmen  was 
held  to  protest  against  the  way  in  which  they  were 
compelled  to  shave.  "  Waiters,  and  private  coach- 
men, and  convicts,"  said  one  of  the  speakers,  "are 
the  only  men  who  are  compelled  to  wear  smoothly 
shaven  faces  in  this  country,  and  it  is  an  outrage. 
Let  us  protest,  fellow- coach  men."  With  a  regularly 
elected  master-workman  at  its  head,  the  Private 
Coachmen's  Union  is  going  to  make  a  desperate  fight 
for  whiskers. 

The  Treasury  has  estimated  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  at  least  forty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property,  in  gowns,  bonnets,  hats,  wraps,  furs, 
laces,  clothing,  leather  goods,  pictures,  and  pres- 
ents, comes  into  this  country,  free,  upon  which 
duty  may  be  assessed.  Special  agents  in  the  cus- 
toms department  have  been  engaged,  at  New  York 
and  other  ports,  in  ascertaining  just  how  much  mer- 
chandise is  brought  in  by  returning  tourists.  The 
tariff  specifies  that,  with  an  exception  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  property,  ail  goods  that  have 
in  "s.it  a  year  are  liable  to  duty.  The  en- 
this  provision  has  steadily  been  winked 


Elopements  have  entirely  disappeared  from  fiction, 
and  almost  entirely  from  high  life,  having,  like  the 
generic  term  "lady,"  gone  from  the  drawing-room  to 
the  kitchen.  This  was  inevitable  when  modern  con- 
ditions crushed  out  the  romance,  the  post-chaise  be- 
ing replaced  by  the  livery-stable  buggy,  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  irate  father  becoming  a  matter  of 
telegraphy  and  private  detectives  rather  than  of  thun- 
dering hoofs.  The  well-bom  child  of  to-day  (says  a 
writer  in  the  July  Munsey'sj  is  prudent  and  worldly, 
preferring  a  sedate  love,  ushered  into  a  suitable  es- 
tablishment by  Tiffany  and  "Lohengrin,"  to  the 
most  thrilling  escapade  that  ever  set  the  country-side 
gaping.  And  though  one  might  rather  enjoy  the 
squire's  laughing  oath  of  admiration,  and  his  lady's 
uplifted  hands  and  eyebrows,  the  sensational  head- 
lines of  the  modem  daily  newspaper  are  less  deli- 
cately flattering.  Moreover,  in  America  the  young 
generation  does  so  exactly  as  it  pleases  that  there  is 
seldom  any  excuse  for  stealth  in  carrying  out  its 
wishes.  Obtaining  the  parental  consent  has  become 
a  mere  form,  a  gratuitous  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
happy  lover,  for  the  reason  that  the  well-bred  girl  of  to- 
day seldom  wants  to  marry  any  one  she  should 
not. 

The  propensity  to  speak  of  every  woman  as  a  lady 
is  chivalrous,  perhaps,  but  once  in  a  while  it  de- 
generates into  the  ridiculous.  Such  a  use  of  the 
word  aroused  the  impatience  of  a  New  York  police 
judge,  the  other  day,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  finally 
observed  that  the  prisoners  and  witnesses  in  his  court 
would  better  be  described  as  men  and  women  than 
as  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Commenting  on  this  in 
Harpers  Weekly,  E.  S.  Martin  says  that  "lady"  is 
an  indispensable  word,  but  very  generally  abused  in 
use.  "Woman "is  more  comprehensive,  for  every 
lady  is  a  woman,  but  not  every  woman  is  a  lady,  and 
"lady"  properly  used  is  usefully  descriptive.  A 
"woman"  is  a  human  female.  A  "lady"  is  -  a 
woman  who  is  in  possession  of  certain  apparent 
advantages  which  all  women  do  not  share.  Com- 
monly speaking,  they  are  advantages  of  fortune.  A 
woman  who  is  well  dressed  and  conducts  herself  with 
propriety  is  properly  described  as  a  ladyt  A  woman 
who  is  poor,  and  who  dresses  with  more  regard  to 
cheapness"  than  to  fashion,  and  does  such  manual 
work  as  scrubbing  or  laundry- work,  is  ordinarily  not 
properly  described  as  a  lady.  In  common  use  the 
word  deals  merely  with  appearances.  When  you  say, 
"  I  met  a  lady  on  the  street."  you  usually  mean  that 
you  met  a  woman  whose  general  appearance  indi- 
cated respectability  and  some  command  of  "  means." 
When  you  sav,  "  I  met  a  woman  on  the  street,"  you 
do  not  imply  any  less  respectability,  but  simply  the 
absence  of  the  external  evidences  of  an  advantageous 
social  position.  A  "  lady  "  is  identified  for  descriptive 
purposes  by  her  manners  and  her  dress.  Generally 
speaking,  a  woman  who  is  once  a  lady  is  always  a  ! 
lady.  Unless  she  undergoes  some  calamitous  moral  j 
degeneration,  she  is  not  likely  to  forget  the  trick  of 
looking  and  appearing  lady-like.  A  collapse  of 
fortune  may  bring  her  to  the  condition  of  a  lady  in 
reduced  circumstances,  but  a  lady  she  continues  to  i 
be.  But  there  is  no  corresponding  fidelity  of 
"women"  to  their  station  in  life.  Any  woman  may 
blossom  out  as  a  lady  whenever  her  fortune  or  her  i 
accomplishments  warrant  it.  and  if  she  is  intelligent 
enough  to  act  the  part,  it  is  always  hers  for  the  | 
takiDg. 

Mrs.  Ledyard  Stevens,  a  New  York  society  woman, 
has  added  a  novel  venture  to  the  business  enterprises 
of  women.  She  has  opened  a  dainty  office,  which 
she  calls  "a  bureau  of  social  requirements."  She 
offers  to  supply  ideas  and  original  designs  for  enter- 
tainments, to  superintend  entertainments  on  estab- 
lished lines,  relieving  the  hostess  of  all  weariness  and 
anxiety  ;  to  manage  and  order  luncheons,  teas,  recep- 
tions, and  other  social  affairs  ;  to  supply  menus  or 
receipes  ;  to  give  information  on  social  matters  where 
any  knotty  point  is  vexing  the  unitiated  ;  to  take  '■ 
charge  of  madame's  visiting-book  ;  to  keep  the  house- 
hold accounts,  do  the  marketing,  or  supply  a  visiting 
or  resident  housekeeper  ;  to  give  suggestions  and  help 
in  matters  of  dress,  home  decoration,  and  shopping  ; 
to  plan  and  buy  mourning  for  those  in  sorrow ;  to 
help  parents  with  advice  as  to  schools  or  charities  ; 
to  take  charge  of  settling  or  unsettling  the  house  in 
fall  or  spring  ;  to  care  for  lamps  and  silver  ;  and  to 
supply  ladies  and  children  with  a  pleasant  place  to 
have  their  boots  polished. 


FINNIGAN    TO    FLANNIGAN. 


Superintindint  wuz  Flannigan ; 

Boss  av  the  siction  wuz  Finnigin  ; 

Whiniver  the  kyars  got  often  the  thrack 
An'  muddled  up  things  t'  th'  devil  an'  back, 

Finnigin  writ  to  Flannigan. 

Afther  the  wrick  wuz  all  on  agin  ; 

That  is,  this  Finnigin 

Repoorted  to  Flannigan. 

Whin  Finnigin  furst  writ  to  Flannigan, 
He  writed  tin  pages — did  Finnigin, 

An'  he  tould  jist  how  the  smash  occurred  ; 

Full  miny  a  tajus,  blunderin'  wurred 
Did  Finnigin  write  to  Flannigan, 
Afther  the  kyars  had  gone  on  agin, 
That  wuz  how  Finnigin 
Repoorted  to  Flannigan. 

Now  Flannigan  knowed  more  than  Finnigin — 
He'd  more  idjucation — had  Flannigan  ; 

An'  it  wore'm  clane  an'  complately  out 

To  tell  what  Finnigin  writ  about 
In  his  writin'  to  Muster  Flannigan, 
So  he  writed  back  to  Finnigin  : 
"  Don't  do  sich  a  sin  again  ; 
Make  'em  brief,  Finnigin  !" 

Whin  Finnigin  got  this  from  Flannigan, 

He  blushed  rosy  rid — did  Finnigin  ; 
An'  he  said  :  "  I'll  gamble  a  wholQ  month's  pa-ay 
That  it'll  be  manny  an'  manny  a  da-ay 

Befoore  Superintindint,  that's  Flannigan, 

Gits  whack  at  this  very  same  sin  agin. 

From  Finnigin  to  Flannigan, 

Repoorts  won't  be  long  agin." 

Wan  da-ay  on  the  siction  av  Finnigin, 
On  the  road  sup'rintindid  by  Flannigan, 
A  rail  gave  way  on  a  bit  av  a  curve 
An'  some  kyars  went  off  as  they  made  the  swerve, 
'  There's  nobody  hurted."  sez  Finnigin, 
'  But  reports  must  be  made  to  Flannigan." 
And  he  winked  at  McCorrigan, 
As  married  a  Finnigin. 

He  wuz  shantyin'  thin,  wuz  Finnigin, 
As  manny  a  railroader's  been  agin. 

An'  the  smoky  ol'  lamp  wuz  burnin'  bright 

In  Finnigin's  shanty  all  that  night — 
Bilin'  down  his  repoort  was  Finnigin  ! 
An'  he  writed  this  here  :   "  Muster  Flannigan  ; 
Off  agio,  on  agin, 
Gone  agin — Finnigin." — Life. 


Put  Neither  Money 

Nor  Trust  in  the 
Wasteful  Substitutes  for 


Buy  the  REAL  THING,  no  matter 
what  the  clerk  says. 

It  LASTS  and  LOOKS  BETTER 
than  any  other  Skirt  Binding. 

LOOK  ON  THE  BACK  for  the  letters  s.  H.  &  M. 

It's  the  Only  "Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If    your    dealer    will     not    supply    you    we    will. 

Samples  slutwing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 


KNITJTINGCO. 

103  POST  ST., near  K«-r9,  s.  f. 

Buy  Direct  from  the  Manufacturer 

Bathing   Suits 

Entirely  New    Styles-  Season    1897. 
"We-  have  them  at  prices  to  suit  all    purneg. 


Judge  Reuben  S.  Saffold,  of  Madison,  Ga.,  is 
kept  so  busy  marrying  couples  from  the  surrounding 
country  that  his  business  on  the  bench  is  delayed. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  adoption  by  him  of  a  new 
marriage  ceremony  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  young 
colored  couple  came  to  his  house  one  evening  and 
asked  him  to  marry  them.  He  went  Lhrough  the 
usual  ceremony,  and  then,  raising  both  hands,  said 
impressively  :  "  By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  an 
officer  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  Empire  State  of  the  South  ;  by  the  fields 
of  cotton  that  spread  about  in  snowy  whiteness 
around  us  ;  by  the  howl  of  the  coon-dog  and  the 
gourd- vine* whose  clinging  tendrils  will  shade  the  en- 
trance to  your  humble  dwelling-place  ;  by  the  red 
and  luscious  heart  of  the  watermelon,  whose  sweet- 
ness fills  the  heart  with  joy  ;  by  the  heavens  and 
earth  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  I  pronounce 
you  man  and  wife." 


Tailor- Made  Bicycle  Suits 


CORRECT     STYLES. 


Sweaters  &   Golf  Hose 

IN    ENDLESS    VARIETIES. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8   2,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  E.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice-President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgh 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  M  uller  ;  Attorney, 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  professor  of  mechanics  at  an  English  college 
once  gave  a  lecture  upon  the  locomotive,  and  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  absorption  of  one  juvenile 
listener.  He  spoke  to  the  student  after  the  lecture, 
and  asked  him  :  "Well,  I  suppose  you  understand  all 
about  the  locomotive  now?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply, 
•' all  but  one  thing."  "  And  what  is  that?"  said  the 
professor,  kindly.  "I  can't  make  out  what  makes 
the  locomotive  move  without  horses." 

The  story  is  told  that  an  appointment  to  a  consul- 
ship was  secured  by  a  man  by  his  use  of  a  quotation 
from  "  Trilby."  While  in  company  with  certain  high 
political  personages,  he  had  occasion  to  inquire  the 
price  of  some  trifling  object,  and  in  an  off-hand  way 
used  the  Laird's  version,  and  after  saying  "Com- 
biang?"  added  "Je  prong."  The  political  person- 
ages were  highly  impressed  by  his  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages. A  few  weeks  later  he  received  the  gift  of  a 
consulate  in  a  French  town. 

A  countryman  strayed  into  a  Cleveland  art  store, 
the  other  day,  and  seemed  most  struck  with  a  picture 
representing  a  lion  stalking  in  solitary  majesty 
through  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple.  He  inquired 
the  name  of  it.  "  A  Lion,  after  Ger6mc,"  answered 
the  proprietor  ;  "  you  seem  to  be  pleased  with  that 
picture?"  "Yes,"  the  old  gentleman  replied,  "  I  do 
sort  of  like  it.  That's  a  powerful  ugly  lookin'  beast 
thar,  and  I  swan  I  don't  know  as  I  blame  Ge'rdme 
very  much  for  gittin'  out  of  the  way." 

A  lad  in  a  remote  country  village  swallowed  a 
small  leaden  bullet.  His  parents  and  friends  became 
very  much  alarmed  about  the  matter,  and  his  father 
sent  for  a  physician  some  miles  away  "in  haste." 
urging  his  speedy  coming.  The  physician,  how- 
ever, took  the  matter  more  philosophically,  and 
WTOte  the  following  note  :  "  Do  not  be  alarmed.  If, 
after  three  weeks,  the  bullet  is  not  removed,  give  the 

boy  a  charge  of  gunpowder.     Yours  truly,  , 

M.  D.     P.  S. — Do  not  shoot  the  boy  at  anybody." 

The  queen,  when  Princess  Victoria,  was  one  day 
reading  Roman  history  with  the  Duchess  of  North- 
umberland. It  happened  to  be  the  passage  where  a 
Roman  lady,  having  visited  Cornelia,  "the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,"  displayed  her  casket  of  precious 
stones,  and  called  upon  the  Roman  matron  to  pro- 
duce her  jewels  in  return,  when  Cornelia  brought 
forward  her  children,  exclaiming:  "These  are  my 
jewels  !  "  "Jewels  !  "  said  the  little  princess,  looking 
up  into  the  face  of  the  duchess  ;  "  I  think  they  must 
have  been  Cornelians." 

A  fond  mother  recently  took  her  four-year-old  girl 
to  a  photographer  to  have  her  picture  taken,  but 
the  child  could  not  be  made  to  sit  still.  Finally 
the  photographer  said  to  the  despairing  mother : 
"  Madam,  if  you  will  leave  the  little  one  alone  with 
me  for  a  moment,  I  think  I  can  succeed."  The 
mother  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  sum- 
moned back  by  the  triumphant  photographer,  who 
produced  a  satisfactory  negative.  When  they  reached 
home,  the  mother  asked  :  "  Nellie,  what  did  the  man 
say  to  you  when  I  left  you  alone  with  him?"  "  He 
thaid,"  lisped  Nellie,  "  thit  thill,  you  litde  imp,  or  I'll 
thmath  you." 

Professor  Max  Muller  tells  a  characteristic  story  of 
Lord  Macaulay  in  his  "Literary  Recollections"  in 
Cosmopolis.  The  advisability  of  providing  for  the 
instruction  in  Sanskrit  of  English  youths  destined 
for  service  in  India  was  a  debated  question,  and 
Macaulay  sent  for  Professor  Muller,  who  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  such  instruction,  in  order  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say  in  its  support.  The  interview  lasted  an 
hour,  during  which  the  professor  found  it  impossible 
to  get  in  a  word  edgewise  against  the  flood  of  argu- 
ments against  his  position  which  poured  from  the 
historian's  lips.  When  the  harangue  was  ended,  he  j 
was  dismissed  with  thanks  for  the  valuable  informa- 
tion he  had  imparted. 


warded  to  England  to  be  interred  in  the  family  vault. 
In  due  time  a  magnificent  coffin  arrived,  and  before 
it  was  lowered  to  its  last  resting-place  it  was  opened, 
that  the  relatives  might  take  a  last  look  at  the  dear 
departed.     Imagine  their   dismay  when,  instead   of 
finding  the  features  of  their  beloved  aunt,  they  beheld 
the  countenance  of  a   Russian    officer,    clothed  in 
military  garments  and   decorated   with   medals.     A  , 
frantic    telegram    was    dispatched    to    the    Russian  i 
capital,    to    which    the  following    answer    was    re-  i 
ceived  :  "  The  lady  was  buried  yesterday  with  mili- 
tary honors.     Please  keep  the  gentleman." 

When  explorer  Nansen  was  a  student,  he  attended  I 
a  ball  and  received  many  favors  in  the  german.    Re-  I 
turning  in  the  early  morning,  he  heard  loud  outcries 
from  a  woman  who  was  struggling  with  two  ruffians.  I 
She  broke  away  from  them  and  ran  toward  Nansen,  i 
the  two  men  following  in  hot  pursuit.     As  the  men  ' 
approached.  Nansen,  who  is  quite  an  athlete,  called  \ 
upon  the  pursuers  to  stop  and  knocked  one  of  them  : 
down.     The  man  was  up  in  an  instant,   and  they  ' 
both  came  at  him  again.     Doubtless  they  would  have 
overpowered  him  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  presence 
of  mind.     Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
throwing  back  his  coat-collar  so  as  to  expose   the 
cotillion  favors  which  he  had  worn  during  the  ball,  he 
sternly  asked  them  if  they  knew  who  he  was.     The 
two  assailants,  awed  by  his  manner  and  supposing 
him  to  be  a  royal  officer,  were  at  once  cowed.     They 
apologized  roughly  for  not  recognizing  him,  dropped 
their  arms,  and  sneaked  off. 

In  a  dispatch  from  Auburn,  Cal.,  where  there  is 
quite  a  large  British  colony,  the  Chronicle  remarked, 
the  other  day.  that  the  English  residents  there  held 
jubilee  festivities,  and  "  Superior  Judge  Prewett  de- 
livered the  address  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
British."  Why  should  the  phrase  "the  British" 
in  this  connection  seem  so  ludicrous  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  tell.  Used  as  an  adjective,  "the  British  resi- 
dents," it  seems  all  right.  But  it  certainly 
seems  ludicrous  used  in  the  Chronicle  s  way.  It  is 
irresistibly  reminiscent  of  the  famous  anecdote  of 
James  McNeill  Whistler.  He  was  president  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and,  taking  umbrage  at 
some  action  of  the  society,  he  called  them  together 
and  resigned  his  position.  He  closed  his  farewell 
speech  by  suggesting  that  they  change  their  name. 
"  Inasmuch  as  I  am  the  only  artist  here,"  blandly 
said  James,  "and  inasmuch  as  there  will  be  no  art- 
ists in  the  society  when  I  am  gone,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  change  its  name.  Instead  of  calling  it  the 
'  Society  of  the  British  Artists,"  call  it  the  '  Society  of 
the  British."' 


THE    STRING    BROKE. 


An   Incident  that  made    a  Circus  Maiden  Weep. 


When  the  war  broke  out,  the  late  General  Francis 
A.  Walker,  who  had  graduated  a  year  before  from 
Amherst,  went  to  the  front.     He  obtained  a  leave  of  ( 
absence  to  go  home  to  Massachusetts,  and  arrived 
there  without  having  notified  his  mother  that  he  was  : 
coming.     When   he  approached  the   house,  it  was 
evening.     He  peered  through  a  window,  and  saw  his 
mother  sitting    alone,    knitting.     Then    he    stepped 
softly  into  the  room,  and  standing  before  her  said,  ! 
suddenly:    "Mother!"     Mrs.   Walker  started   and 
looked  up  at  her  son,  but  did  not  rise.     "Francis," 
she  said,  severely,  "  have  you  left  the  army  ?  "     "  No. 
mother,  only  on  leave.     I'm  going  back  next  week." 
"Then,"  General  Walker  used  to  say,  "she  jumped 
from  her  chair  and  came  and  kissed  me.     I  have  I 
always  wondered  what  she  would  have  done  if  I  had 
left  the  army." 

An  exchange  has  taken  the  Argonaut  story,  "  The  , 
Don  and  the  Holy  Image,"  which  was  published  in 
our  issue  of  April  5th,  and  condensed  it  into  the 
following  storyette  :  An  English  family  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  an  aunt  who  died  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Directions  were  sent  that  the  body  should  be  for- 


A  fearful  din  was  occupying  most  of  the  ears  open 
for  sound  under  the  big  spreading  tent  where 
Barnum  &  Bailey's  amassment  of  art,  trickery,  pan- 
demonium, spectacle,  and  choicest  of  the  animal 
kingdom  exchanged  courtesies  with  circus  talent 
variegated  and  convincing.  Across  the  field  over 
which  nets  were  stretched  I  was  led  carefully  {writes 
Amy  Leslie  in  the  Chicago  .Yews),  and  two  waving 
curtains  of  crimson  damask  were  snatched  from  the 
iron  vise  of  two  grimy  hands  employed  to  hold  the 
draperies,  and  then  suddenly  a  sympathetic  illustrator 
and  I  were  plunged  into  a  perfect  ocean  of  color  and 
movement,  for  we  were  near  the  sacred  precinct  of  a 
circus  dressing- tent. 

In  the  shadows  under  the  adjoining  tent  restlessly 
moved  a  cavalcade  of  blooded  horses,  mounted  by 
kaute-icole  equestrians  habited  for  a  steeple-chase  ;  at 
the  side,  grouped  upon  brown-painted  pyramids  and 
the  tongue  of  a  hauling- wagon,  were  three  clowns, 
smoking,  and  an  athlete  in  stunning  fleshings,  with 
bis  muscles  lying  big  and  idle  across  his  gigantic 
chest ;  outside  him  stood  a  joey,  in  woman's  disguise, 
and  a  delicately  built  gymnast,  straight  as  the  road  to 
ruin  and  as  beautifully  attractive.  Close  by  them, 
on  the  ground,  sat  a  pretty  little  girl,  in  blue  tights, 
playing  jacks  and  nervously  counting  against  an  im- 
aginary opponent  and  cheating  in  favor  of  herself. 
Two  half-grown  boys  turned  and  twisted,  exercised 
their  supple  limbs,  and  vaulted  over  the  ropes  and 
wrestled  fantastically  with  nothing  more  tangible  than 
air.  Some  sober  young  women,  dressed  in  luminous 
tights  and  fragmentary  gauzes,  talked  solemnly  about 
making  over  last  summer's  shirt-waists  and  saving  the 
sleeve  goods,  and  a  grave  man,  with  an  uncontrollable 
leer  etched  over  his  severe  mouth,  stood  thoughtfully 
alone  where  the  sun  shone  hottest,  buried  in  thought 
contrasting  humorously  with  the  Ihomme-qui-rit 
make-up  on  his  Pierrot  mask.  A  Roman  charioteer, 
with  magnificent  shoulders,  smoked  an  undeniable 
T.  D.,  and  every  pose  was  unique  and  graceful, 
every  color  vivaciously  contradictory  to  its  nearest 
neighbor,  and  the  whole  picture  a  most  animated, 
sumptuous,  and  unusual  delight. 

The  ambitious  picture-maker  was  pleasantly 
stopped  at  the  tiny  slit  in  the  canvas  leading  to 
I  the  women's  dressing- apartments  by  an  amiable  old 
lady,  gentle  as  a  nun  and  kindly  as  a  mother. 

"Tell  the  young  man  that  he  is  eight  feet  nearer 
,  this  tent  than  any  man  is  allowed,  will  you?"  whis- 
pered the  matron  of  the  circus,  Mrs.  White,  who 
1  counts  her  twenty-fifth  year  as  employee  of  Mr. 
1  Bailey. 

The   curtain  was  pulled  aside  slightly  for  me  to 


pass,  and  a  confusing  panorama  leaped  out  of  the 
canvas-walled  boudoir. 

Nellie  Reid.  a  school-rider  and  experienced  circus- 
woman,  greeted  me  with  plain  sobriety  of  mien  and 
simple  apologies. 

"  I  can  offer  you  my  cha;r  while  I  ride,"  said  she, 
without  smiling,  drawing  on  long  gauntlets  and  talk- 
ing with  her  whip  between  her  teeth.  She  grasped 
my  hand  firmly  as  a  man  does  and  swept  out  of  the 
tent,  leaving  me  to  admire  Rose  Wentworth.  the 
beauty  of  the  show — a  lovely  creature  with  luscious 
dimples,  pretty  curves,  and  a  sparkle  and  shimmer 
about  her  prettiness  and  very  little  else  ;  Rose  was 
attired  in  a  wig-band  and  a  pair  of  jacqueminot 
tights,  with  tiny  ballet- slippers  laced  over  her  ex- 
quisite ankles. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  seems  to  me  I  have  always  been 
with  a  circus,"  said  Rose,  without  the  slightest  false 
opinion  about  the  harmlessness  of  her  array.  She 
sat  smoothing  the  tights  over  her  handsome  limbs 
and  talked  seriously  about  her  work  as  a  ballet- 
dancer,  contortionist,  and  equestrienne,  and  neither 
felt  in  unusual  array  nor  stupidly  professed  embar- 
rassment at  the  necessities  of  her  business  make-up. 
Near  her  sat  a  demure  kitten  of  a  girl,  Ouika. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  Rosie?"  suddenly  whis- 
pered Ouika,  pricking  up  her  sisterly  ears  like  a 
hunted  fawn,  dropping  her  rabbit-foot  rouge-brush 
and  standing  expectant.  "I  heard  her  crying,  I'm 
sure  I  did." 

Just  then,  sure  enough,  in  crept  Rose  ir.  a  torrent 
of  tears,  trembling  like  a  flower  in  the  wind,  and 
deluging  her  neck,  arms,  and  cherry-satin  waist  with 
briny  fountains  of  grief. 

"•Oh,  I  shall  never  ride  again  as  long  as  I  live ! 
Oh,  dear  !  Oh,  heaven  ! — my  trunk  string  broke  and 
my  trunks  came  very  nearly  falling  off ;  oh,  I  am  so 
ashamed,  so  hurt,  so  distracted  with  mortification  !  " 
Somebody  said:  "Oh.  nonsense,  nobody  saw 
them  ;  what  do  you  care  ?  " 

"  Everybody  saw  it,  and  I  shall  die^I  know  I 
shall.  The  other  women  were  laughing,  and  one  of 
them  said,  '  Haven't  you  got  a  pin  ?  '  as  if  I  rode  with 
pins  !  But  the  men  were  kind  ;  one  of  them  stopped 
my  horse  and  told  me  ;  then  they  all  crowded  around 
me  till  I  fixed  the  trunks  up  and  the  clowns  made  a 
frightful  noise  to  make  the  people  forget  my  misfor- 
tune, but  I  shall  never,  never  get  over  the  awful  acci- 
dent. I  feel  ten  years  older  since  they  changed  the 
horse  for  me  to  do  the  '  lay-over.'    Oh,  dear !  " 

It  was  very  amusing  to  see  this  modest,  shocked 
little  circus-woman,  with  her  soft  black  eyes  afloat  in 
tears,  crying  because  so  trifling  a  thing  had  disturbed 
the  tranquil  womanhood  within  her.  She  shook  and 
wept  and  fretted,  I  am  sure,  a  great  deal  more  than 
ever  did  Godiva  ever  her  little  equestrian  fluke  at 

Coventry. 

• — •» — • 

At  least  ten  years  ago  Abner  McKinley,  brother  of 
President  McKinley,  perfected  a  type-writing  tele- 
graph which  has  been  conceded  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  old  Morse  system,  but  it  has  never 
been  introduced. 


The  best  lamp  -  chimney 
word  in  the  world  is  "Mac- 
beth," whether  English  cr 
French  or  Flemish  or  Dutch. 

But  get  the  shape  that  is 
made  for  your  lamp,  "pearl 
top"  or  "pearl  glass."  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


PLEASURE    BOATS, 

Launches  and  Yachts  fitted  with  Hercules 
Gasoline  Engines,  the  cheapest,  safest,  and 
most  economical.  No  smoke,  fire,  or  heat. 
No  gears:  every  engine  guaranteed.  "Write 
for  Catalogue. 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

215  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Christian  Endeavor  Rates 

OPEX    TO    ALL. 


To  Chicago 825.00 

To  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  ..    26.75 
To  Milwaukee 26.00 


A  post-office  clock  in  Sydney  emits  an  electric  flash- 
light, lasting  five  seconds,  every  hour  during  the 
night,  thus  enabling  those  living  miles  away  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  time. 


Ere  the  Farewell  is  Spoken 

On  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  or  on  board  the  train 
that  is  to  bear  you  away  from  those  dear  to  you,  you 
will,  if  you  are  wise,  have  safely  stowed  away  in  your 
luggage  a  sufficient  supply  of  that  safeguard  against 
illness  —  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters.  Commercial 
travelers,  tourists,  and  pioneer  emigrants  concur  in 
testifying  to  the  fortifying  and  saving  properties  of 
the  great  tonic.  Use  for  constipation,  biliousness, 
malarial  and  kidney  complaints,  and  nervousness. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  to  CHICAGO 

3=!  DAYS. 


Through  daily  Pullman  and  Tonrist  Sleeping-Cars. 
2  New  Montgomery  St.,         K.  R.  RITCHIE, 

Palace  Hotel.  G.  A.  P.  C. 

OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAP  AX  AJfD  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF   SAILING  I 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 

connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 

No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu) Wednesday,  Jnly  7 

DoricfVia  Honolulu) Tuesday,  July  27 

Belgic Saturday,  August  14 

Coptic  .(Via  Honolulu).  ..Tuesday,  September  2 
Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For   freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 

- P.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  9  a.  m.,  July  g,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,'and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  at  9  a.  m.,  July  5, 10, 
15,  20.  25,  30,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  Julys,  9-  *3» 

17,  21,  26,  30,  Aug.  3,  7,  11.  16,  20,  24..  28,  Sept.  1,  6,  10!  14! 

18,  22,  27.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles,  and  way  ports,  at 
9  a.m..  July  1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford. 
Santa  Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles), 
and  Newport,  at  n  a.  m.,  July  3,  7,  n,  15,  i0,  23,  27.  31, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Ensenada,  San  josi 
del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Gnaymas  (Mexico), 
Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  m„  the  second  of  each  month.  The 
Company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  previous 
notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  ro  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olul  u  only,  Tuesday,  July 
13,  at  2  p.  m.  Special  party 
rates. 

llflcJ        ®*    ^'     Moana    sails    via 
"V         Honolulu   and    Auckland    for 


fAMC 


Sta?dman's  Soothing  Powders  are  termed  soothing 
because  they  correct,  mitigate,  and  remove,  disorders 
of  the  system  incident  to  teething. 


First  bather — "What  makes  the  water  so  full  of 
weeds?"  Second  bather — "I  counted  eight  widows 
in  bathing  this  niomiDg." — Philadelphia  Record. 


nini»wi<ir  iiuLuiuiu    aua    -Auckland 

(Oflipar&J-  fgydD2-2 Thursday,   July 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts..  114  Montgom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office.  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Havre, 
Paris).  Twin-screw  Express  steamers  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis! 
New  York,  Paris.  Sailing  from  New  York  each  Wednes- 
day at  10  a.  m.  Shortest  and  most  convenient  route  to 
London.  Close  connection  at  Southampton  for  Havre  and 
Paris. 

RED    STAR   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.  Steamers  Friesland, 
Noordland,  Westernland,  Southwark,  Kensington.  Sail- 
ing from  New  York  each  Wednesday.  Favonte  route  to 
Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Germany,  the  Rhine,  Switzer- 
land, Italy. 

SUMMER  CRUISE. 

American  Liue  S.  S.  Ohio,  from  New  York 
June  26th,  to  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Russia.  Seventy  Days*  Tour.  Send  for  circu- 
lar and  pamphlet. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation     Company,     G.    D.     FAHNESTOCK,     General 

Agent  Pacific  Coast,  coj    Market    St..  Grand    Hotel  Bldg. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

1  NEW  YORK-QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 
Every  Wednesday  at  13  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don in  3Ji  hours. 


GERMANIC July     7. 

TEUTONIC July   14. 

ADRIATIC July   21. 

ERITANNIC July   23. 

MAJESTIC Aug.     4. 


■Aug.  11 Sept.    8 

.Aug.  18 Sept.  15 


-Aug.  25 Sept.  22 

.Sept.     1 Sept.  20 

First  Cabin,  $75  and  upward ;  very  superior  Second 
Cabin,  $45  and  upward  ;  Steerage  at  low  rates. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent,  New  York: 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent,  Chicago! 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  offices. 
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society. 


The  Younger-Miller  Wedding. 
A  pretty  wedding  took  place  last  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burns 
Macdonald,  2515  Washington  Street.  The  con- 
tracting parties  were  Miss  Frances  Miller  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Lane  Younger.  The  bride  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Miller,  of  Hollister,  and  the 
groom  is  the  son  of  Dr.  William  J.  Younger.  Only 
relatives  and  a  few  very  intimate  friends  witnessed 
the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  in  the  hand- 
somely decorated  parlors  at  two  o'clock  by  Rev. 
Edgar  J.  Lion.  Mr.  James  Cameron  acted  as  best 
man.  The  bride  wore  a  becoming  gown  of  white 
Duchesse  satin,  trimmed  with  orange  blossoms  and 
white  silk  moleine.  After  congratulations  and  a  de- 
jeuner, the  young  couple  left  for  the  Geysers,  where 
they  will  pass  their  honeymoon.  They  will  reside 
in  this  city. 

The  Smith-Lange  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Major  Lewis  Smith,  Third  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Agnes  Ruth  Lange  took 
place  last  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lange,  on 
Presidio  Heights.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
two  o'clock  by  Rev.  Father  Murphy  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  relatives  and  intimate  friends.  Cap- 
tain Joseph  M.  Califf,  Third  Artiliery.  U,  S.  A.,  was 
best  man,  Miss  Frances  Fuller  was  the  bridesmaid, 
and  the  flower  -  bearers  were  Miss  Mabel  Kelly 
and  Miss  Fanny  Miner.  Afterward  there  was  a  re- 
ception, which  was  attended  by  several  officers  from 
the  Presidio  in  full  uniform.  A  dejeuner  was  enjoyed, 
and  the  bride  cut  the  wedding-cake  with  the  sword  of 
the  groom.  Major  and  Mrs.  Smith  left  in  the  even- 
ing for  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  where  they  will 
reside. 

Notes  From    San  Rafael. 

The  first  paper-chase  of  the  season  took  place  last 
Saturday  afternoon  from  the  Hotel  Rafael,  and  it 
was  quite  interesting.  The  hounds  were  Miss  War- 
burton  and  Dr.  H.  O.  Howitt,  and  the  length  of 
the  course  was  about  twelve  miles.  There  were 
nearly  thirty  hares  in  the  chase,  and  the  winners 
were  Miss  Gardie  Macfarlane,  of  Honolulu,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Hume,  both  of  whom  received  handsome  cups 
as  trophies.  There  will  be  another  paper-chase  next 
Saturday  afternoon. 

The  tennis  tournament  for  the  gentlemen's  singles 
championship  of  the  Pacific  Coast  commenced  yes- 
terday at  the  Hotel  Rafael  courts,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued to-day  and  end  on  Monday.  The  winner 
will  be  called  upon  to  play  Mr.  Samuel  Hardy,  the 
present  champion.  Among  the  contestants  for  su- 
premacy are  Mr.  Robert  N.  Whitney,  Mr.  George 
F.  Whitney,  Mr.  Sumner  Hardy,  Mr.  G.  S.  Braa- 
shaw,  Dr.  C.  B.  Root,  Mr.  Ralph  Bliven,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Wilder,  of  Honolulu,  Mr.  Walter  Dillingham,  of 
Honolulu,  Mr.  J.  J.  Crooks,  Mr.  Dibblee,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Walter  Magee.  A  consolation 
doubles  will  be  played  on  Sunday  by  the  unsuccess- 
ful plavers.  The  tournament  will  undoubtedly  be 
well  worth  witnessing.  A  ball  will  be  given  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  on  Monday  evening,  July  5th. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Annie  Jackson  Wooster  and 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  SmaW  will  take  place  next  Thursday. 
Mrs.  Jackson  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
John  P.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Small  is  a  well-known 
resident  here  and  a  member  of  the  University  and 
Bohemian  Clubs. 

Mr.  Donald  Macleay  has  issued  cards  announcing 
the  wedding  of  his  daughter.  Miss  Edith  McCulloch 
Macleay,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Donohoe  Grant,  of  this 
city,  which  took  place  in  Portland,  Or.,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  23d. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  gave  a  theatre-party  at  the 
Baldwin  last  Thursday  evening,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Kate  Thornton  Salisbury.  A  supper  was  enjoyed 
afterward.  The  others  in  the  party  were  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe Salisbury,  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Miss  Susan 
Blanding,  Miss  Bessie  Ames,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg, 


The  Royal  is  the  highest  grade  baking  powder 
known.    Actual  tests  show  it  goes  one- 
third  further  than  any  other  brand. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis,  Lieuten- 
ant D.  E.  Nolan,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  George  Lewis,  Mr. 
Albert  Russell,  Mr.  Harry  B.  Pringle,  and  Mr. 
Keyes. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Newhall  is  about  to  have  two  resi- 
dences erected  on  the  south  side  of  Clay  Street,  be- 
tween Locust  and  Laurel  Streets.  The  total  cost 
will  be  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  He  will  have  the 
larger  house  for  his  own  use,  and  the  other  residence 
will  be  occupied  by  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee  after  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Julia  Crocker. 

The  ladies'  restaurant  of  the  University  Club  will 
be  closed  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  except  on  special  order.  Supper-parties 
will  be  accommodated  upon  giving  proper  notice  in 
advance. 


LIFE    IN    WASHINGTON. 


Politics,  Society,  Scandal,  Laziness,  Luxury,  Las- 
situde, "Soft  Snaps,"  no    Hard 
Times. 


People  talk  of  two  things  in  Washington — politics 
and  society  (writes  H.  S.  Canfield  in  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald).  Department  gossip  there  is,  some 
sport,  and  much  bicycling,  but  they  will  all  come 
under  one  of  the  two  heads.  When  life  is  divided 
thus  into  a  couple  of  classifications  it  is  much  simpler. 
If  you  meet  a  man  you  converse  with  him  about  the 
change  of  administration,  ok  how  such  and  such  an 
office-he'der  lost  his  job.  If  the  companion  be  a 
woman,  you  tell  her  of  the  latest  thing  that  has  come 
to  the  surface  in  the  diplomatic  part  of  the  town. 
You  have  but  two  subjects  and  you  are  never  at  a 
loss  what  to  say.  This  results,  of  course,  in  your 
saying  the  same  things  over  and  over  again,  but  that 
does  not  matter.  The  others  have  heard  it  all  before 
and  they  do  not  look  for  anything  new. 

The  society  gossip  of  Washington  includes  social 
functions  given  by  the  wealthy  ones  and  attended  by 
the  diplomats,  all  of  the  various  charitable  enter- 
prises of  women  who  haven't  much  to  do,  marriages, 
engagements,  divorces,  death,  and  elopements,  Every 
year  adds  to  the  number  of  the  leisure  class  in  the 
nation's  capital.  Moneyed  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  or  rather  the  wives  and  daughters  of  mon- 
eyed men,  recognize  the  city  as  a  place  of  delightful 
winter  residence.  Superb  houses  are  built  in  conse- 
quence, and  superb  entertainments  follow.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  aristocracy  that  may 
be  "  codfish,"  but  is  very  liberal  and  very  swell.  It 
may  be  set  down  as  a  general  truth  that  all  women 
and  few  men  like  Washington.  The  men  find  the 
ceaseless  round  of  the  same  things  to  do  and  the  same 
things  to  talk  about  wearisome  in  time,  but  the 
women  know  that  there  they  get  the  best  there  is  in 
the  way  of  society  and  are  proportionately  charmed. 
There  is  much  scandal. 

This  relates  most  often  not  to  the  doings  of  society 
people  themselves,  for  to  the  credit  of  the  capital  it 
may  be  said  that  its  upper  circles  are  clean,  but  to 
the  let-her-go  morals  of  statesmen  and  others  of  in- 
fluence who  have  too  many  female  friends  in  office. 
Even  this  kind  of  maligning  is  frequently  baseless. 
There  is  no  idea  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  public 
mind,  and  none  for  which  there  is  less  cause,  than  the 
universally  accepted  belief  in  Washingtonian  wicked- 
ness. It  is  there,  of  course,  but  it  does  not  over- 
shadow everything.  1  dare  say  that  in  proportion  to 
population  Washington  contains  less  immorality  than 
some  of  its  neighbors  who  throw  stones  at  it.  Where 
thousands  of  unprotected  women  are  gathered  from 
all  States  of  the  Union  there  will  be  sly  nods  and 
whisperings,  and  the  half-spoken  slur  which  does 
more  harm  than  a  knife-thrust,  but  nineteen -twen- 
Lieths  of  the  female  place-holders  are  energetic,  hard- 
working, modest  women. 

In  Washington  all  work  stops  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  That  is  when  the  departmental  work 
is  finished  for  the  day.  Immediately  the  principal 
thoroughfares  are  thronged  with  men  and  women, 
trooping  gayly  homeward  or  to  some  of  the  many 
places  of  amusement.  It  reminds  the  stranger 
irresistibly  of  the  "  letting-ont "  time  of  school.  Bi- 
cycles whirr  and  the  street-cars  are  jammed,  and  there 
is  a  sense  of  gayety  and  laughter  everywhere.  The 
retail  stores  prepare  to  get  in  their  work.  They  do 
little  enough  at  other  hours.  They  do  a  rushing 
business  on  the  average,  however,  because  every  de- 
partment clerk  known  to  be  such  has  credit,  and  the 
temptation  to  overspend  when  credit  is  extended  is 
well  known.  In  this  is  found  the  principal  reason 
why  four  years  of  office-holding  in  Washington 
leaves  nearly  every  one  as  poor  as  when  he  or  she  be- 
gan. In  addition  to  this,  all  of  the  departments  are 
infested  by  money-sharks,  who  lend  to  the  tempo- 
rarily embarrassed  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per 
month.  The  government  has  done  its  best  to  get  rid 
of  them,  but  they  can  not  be  rooted  out. 

I  have  never  seen  in  Washington  a  man  walk  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  hurry.  The  duties  are  the  same  day  after 
day,  and  there  is  always  plenty  of  time  to  do  them  in. 
The  climate  nine  months  in  the  year  is  enervating. 
It  matters  not  how  much  surplus  energy  a  person  has 
stored  up,  three  months  of  Washington  will  take  it 
out  of  him.  This  lassitude  extends  to  all  professions 
and  callings.  There,  journalism  is  dreamy  and 
highly  speculative.  The  lawyer  consumes  a  day  in 
formulating  an  opinion,  whereas  in  Chicago  he  would 
answer  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  minister  does 
not  prepare  his  sermon  until  the  Saturday  before  it  is 


preached,  and  the  doctor  drives  leisurely  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick.  This  is  fascinating  to  the  man  or 
woman  worn  by  struggles  with  the  world,  and  it  ex- 
plains why  a  person  who  has  lived  long  in  the  capital 
is  not  fit  to  earn  a  living  anywhere  else.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  year  after  year  three  thousand  young 
men  are  ruined  by  office- holding  in  the  District. 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  kind  task-master  and  a  prompt  and 
liberal  paymaster.  After  working  for  him.  taking 
one's  time  about  everything,  finding  the  toil  light  and 
the  remuneration  proportionately  large,  reporting  for 
duty  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  quitting  at  four  in 
the  afternoon  six  days  in  the  week,  with  thirty  days' 
vacation  on  full  pay  once  a  year,  it  grinds  the  Ameri- 
can to  be  compelled  to  go  back  home,  say  nothing, 
and  saw  many  cords  of  wood.  Civil  service  is  mak- 
ing multitudes  of  confirmed  office-holders,  and,  leav- 
ing outside  the  question  of  its  benefit  to  the  govern- 
ment, it  most  certainly  is  a  mercy  to  the  office-holders. 
In  Washington  are  many  positions  that  are  locally 
called  "snaps."  In  them  there  is  nothing  to  do 
and  the  salary  is  high.  They  go  to  the  favored 
ones.  There  was  once,  for  instance,  an  editor- 
ship of  the  geologic  survey,  though  just  why 
a  geologic  survey  should  need  editing  is  one  of  those 
things  no  fellow  can  find  out.  It  has  been  but 
recently  abolished,  but  while  it  was  in  existence  its 
incumbent  got  twenty-six  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  looking  at  some  colored  plates  made  at  the 
Government  printing-office.  He  was  not  supposed 
to  be  an  artist.  All  that  was  asked  of  him  was 
strength  enough  to  draw  salary.  The  chieftaincy  of 
the  bureau  of  American  republics — an  office  that  goes 
always  to  newspaper  men — is  a  "snap."  The  chief 
is  furnished  with  stenographers  and  clerk,  who  chew 
lead-pencils  and  yawn,  and  he  has  a  private  office, 
furnished  with  the  most  yielding  of  chairs  and  a  sofa 
that  invites  repose.  The  chief  pulls  down  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 

Washington  is  the  only  city  of  this  country  that 
does  not  feel  hard  times.  Its  revenue  is  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  government,  and,  whatever  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  elsewhere,  a  steady  stream  of  money 
flows  into  its  lap.  This  stream  is  always  of  the  same 
size,  and  is  never  dammed.  Banks  may  break,  and 
depositors  and  cashiers  may  blow  out  their  brains  in 
other  centres,  but  the  happy  dweller  in  the  lotus'land 
of  Columbia  collects  his  stipend  and  spends  it,  and 
everybody  is  happy.  Probably  Washington  is  the 
only  municipality  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
people  in  the  world  that  has  not  a  single  factory 
within  its  limits.  Certainly  it  is  the  only  city  of  its 
size  in  this  country  that  has  not  a  wholesale  house. 
It  has,  however,  seventy-five  thousand  negroes,  and 
no  other  town  can  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  its 
soul. 


The  big  ferry-boat  Ukiah  carried  several  thousand 
pleasure-seekers  to  and  from  El  Campo  last  Sunday. 
El  Campo's  attractions  for  those  seeking  a  pleasant 
Sunday  outing  are  growing  in  the  public  apprecia- 
tion. Picnic-parties  are  welcomed  and  entertained. 
All  visitors  are  most  hospitably  received  at  the 
grounds. 


Ideal  Champagne. 
In  order  to  capture  the  trade  of  the  California 
champagne  consumers,  Messrs.  Moet  &  Chandon. 
who,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  largest  shippers  of 
champagne  in  the  world,  are  now  sending  their  re- 
nowned "  White  Seal  Grande  Cuvee  "  to  this  coast. 
This  brand  is  celebrated  as  a  great  favorite  amongst 
the  select  circles  in  London  and  other  large  cities  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  to  judge  by 
this  year's  importation  of  2,600  cases  up  to  June  1st, 
Messrs.  William  Wolff  &  Co.,  agents  for  Moet  & 
Chandon,  White  Seal,  are  bound  to  bring  the  brand 
to  the  front  on  the  Pacific  Coast. — Pacific  Wine  & 
Spirit  Review. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


Dividend  Notices. 


THE  GERMAN  SAYINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  526  California  Street.— For  the  half-year 
ending  June  30th,  1897,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  af 
the  rate  of  four  and  twenty-hundredths  (4  20-100)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and  three  and  fifty- 
hundredths  (3  50-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday, 
July  1st,  1807. 

GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


H1 


IBEKNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  So- 
ciety, corner  Market,  McAllister,  and  Jones  Streets, 
San  Francisco,  June  28, 1897.— At  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  this  society,  held  this  day,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  all  deposits  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1897,  free  from  all  taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after  July  1, 

ROBERT  J.  TOEIN.  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL  BUILDING  AND  LOAN 
Association,  222  Sansome  Street. — For  the  year  end- 
ing with  the  30th  of  June,  1897,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  7 
per  cent,  on  term  deposits,  and  12  per  cent,  on  installment 
stock,  all  free  of  taxes. 

DR.  ED.  E.  HILL,  President. 

CAPT.  OLIVER  ELDRIDGE.  Vice-Pres. 

WM.  CORBIN,  Secretary  and  Gen.  Man. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter. — The  board  of  di- 
rectors declared  a  dividend  for  the  term  ending  June  30, 
1897,  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-fifth  (4  1-5)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  one-half  (3}^)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  July  1,  1897.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  the 
principal  from  and  after  July  1,  1897. 

CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  Cashier. 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies    and    restores    Gray 

Hair  to   its    original   color   and 

vitality;       prevents      baldness; 

cures     itching     and     dandruff. 

A  fine   hair  dressing. 

E.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


MONT-ROUGE 

VINEYARD, 

Livermore  Valley,  California. 

''PARIS  EXP0SIT[rjiri889  GOLD  MEDAL ' 

THE    HICHEST    AWARD. 

CHAUCHE  &  BON 

17  First  Street,  S;m  Francisco. 


HOTEL  VENDOME 


SAN    JOSE,  CAL. 


This  beautiful  hotel  is  in  the  "Garden 
City" — itself  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful 
park -lawn,  flowers,  shade,  rest  —  affording 
every  comfort  and  enjoyment.  For  rates, 
illustrated  souvenir,  etc.,  address 

GEO.  P.  SNELL, 
Manager. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES   FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  the  healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WIIX  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warfield ,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 
(Incorporated)     Proprietor. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

H.  E.  Oor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


HOTEL  BELLA  VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  P.  TKACY. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

MWLT    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE   WENBAN 

N.  W.  cor.  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Sts. 

First-class  family  hotel;  single  rooms  and 
elegant  suites,  each   provided  with  private 
baths.     Superior  table. 
CAROLINE  BLITZ,  Proprietress. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


July  5,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  Irving  E.  Dudley  has  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  minister  to  Peru. 

Mr.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  has  been  named  by  the 
President  to  be  consul  at  Hong  Konei  China,  and  will 
depart  for  his  post  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  appoint- 
ment has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Frank  Dillingham  has  been  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  be  consul  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  will 
leave  for  his  post  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  confirmation 
by  the  Senate. 

Right  Reverend  William  Ford  Nichols,  Bishop  of  Cali- 
fornia, sailed  for  England  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  C.  P.  Huntington  are  in  London.  They 
went  over  on  the  American  Line  steamship  St.  Louis  on 
June  23d. 

Miss  Julia  Crocker  is  at  the  Hotel  Rafael,  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Green. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  will  spend  the  summer 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Latham  is  the  guest  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
William  B.  Collier  at  Lakeport. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Greeoway,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
business  trip  into  the  North-Western  States,  was  a  guest, 
during  the  week,  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  I.  S.  Van  Winkle,  Miss  Helen  Van  Winkle,  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Van  Winkle  are  at  their  cottage  in  San 
Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  F.  Ryer  are  passing  the  summer 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Brittan  is  among  the  visitors  at  Sanla  Cruz. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R,  K.  Nuttall  were  among  the  week's 
arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valentine  G.  Hush  and  Misses  Jean  and 
Florence  Hush  have  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe  for  a  few  weeks. 
Mr.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee  was  among  the  week's  guests 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  is  a  summer  guest  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Dillingham  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Dillingham,  of 
Honolulu,  are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel.  Mr.  H.  F. 
Dillingham  is  the  champion  tennis-player  of  Hawaii,  and 
will  take  part  in  the  tournament  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 
Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord  have  gone  to  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Sands  W.  Forman  and  Miss  Forman,  and  Misses 
Harriet,  Gertrude,  and  Virginia  Jolliffe,  are  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  de  Santa  Marina  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Miss  Ida  Gibbons,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Gibbons,  left  last  Monday  to  pass  the  summer  with  her 
friends.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Bertsch,  U.  S. 
A.,  at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  M. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Adams  is  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  will 
remain  for  some  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  returned  on  Tuesday 
from  a  fortnight's  outing  in  the  Yoseroite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Allen  G.  Freeman  is  visiting  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  at 
the  latter's  country  home,  "  Cragthorn,"  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Schmieden  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 
Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury.  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury, 
and   Miss  Margaret  Salisbury  will  leave  on  Monday  to 
pass  a  month  at  the  Blue  Lakes. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hunt  and  Miss  Hunt  arrived  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  last  week  and  will  remain  there  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Jarboe  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Zeile  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Laton  is  a  guest  for  the  summer  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Wilder,  of  Honolulu,  are  guests  at 
the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  Miss  Forbes  are  guests  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  Horace  L.  Hill  has  returned  from  the  East. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.   Goewey  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Goewey  are  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  for  the  summer. 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Goewey  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Spencer  accom- 
panied them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  are  enjoying  the  summer 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis,  the  well-known  writer,  is  visit- 
ing San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Whitwell  and  Miss  Florence  Whitwell  will 
sail  this  week  on  the  Queen  on  an  excursion  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Watson  are  back  from  their  ex- 
cursion to  Alaska. 

Major  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman,  of  Los  Angeles,  have 
gone  to  Santa  Monica  to  remain  until  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Herron,  of  Oakland,  are  up  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Tay  have  taken  a  house  in 
San  Rafael  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Carrie  F.  Stedman  and  family  are  the  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Chamberlain,  at  El  Verano,  for  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wickersham,  of  Petaluma,  have 
returned  from  their  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Barker,  Miss  Mamie  Barker,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Kittredge  are  spending  the  season  at  Castle  Crag. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Rumwell,  Dr.  Winterberg,  Mr.  MUton 
Bremer,  Mr.  Frank  Jacott,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Townsend 
are  spending  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the  country  home  of 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Buckingham,  on  Clear  Lake,  in  Lake 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Churchill,  of  Napa,  are  guests  at 
the  California  Hotel. 

Miss  Lucy  Jackson  returned  last  week  from  a  visit  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  is  now  enjoying  an  outing  in  Napa 
County. 

Mr.  George  Austin  Dennison  was  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  last  week. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Dorsey,  of  Denver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Denny  and  Miss  A.  J.  Denny,  of  New  York,  Miss  K. 
Peck.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Phillips,  Miss  Phillips.  Miss  C. 
Phillips,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Weeks. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Haswell  and  Mr.  C.  Sumner  Hardy,  of 
■  Oakland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.Stephens,  Mr.  C.  H.  Haswell, 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Briggs,  Mr.  James  A.  Code,  Mr. 
George  L.  Bradshaw,  Mr.  E.  Peterson,  and  Mr.  E.  V. 
Eaton,  of  San  Francisco. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  were 
Mr.  John  F.  Carrere,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Grau, 
of  Honolulu,  Mrs.  Lydia  Davis,  of  Honolulu,  Colonel  D. 
B.  Fairbanks,  of  Petaluma,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kirk- 
land,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  Mr.  J.  J.  McDonald,  of  Chicago, 
and  Miss  Selfridge  and  Miss  Mclver,  of  Mission  San 
Jose1. 

A  St.  Louis  girl-baby,  born  during  the  great  wind- 
storm last  summer,  has  been  christened  "  Cyclonia." 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people   who  are  known   in   San   Francisco  are   ap- 
pended :  • 

Qnartermaster-General  Charles  G.  Sawtelle,  U.  S.  A., 
left  Washington  last  week  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
the  West.  He  will  visit  San  Francisco,  and  look  over  the 
new  barracks  here. 

Commander  N.  M.  Dyer,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
the  command  of  the  Philadelphia.,  and  will  leave  for 
Honolulu  on  the  steamer  of  August  14th. 

Major  Edward  Field,  Second  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  artil- 
lery inspector,  has  been  granted  a  month's  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Major  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and  Mrs. 
Darling,  accompanied  by  Miss  Ella  Hastings,  departed 
for  Castle  Crag  on  Wednesday  night's  train. 

The  Cavtanchc  will  receive  all  the  Naval  Militia  in  this 
district  on  July  3d,  except  the  Santa  Cruz  company  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  A.  A.  Morey.  They  will  remain 
at  home  to  participate  in  a  Fourth  of  July  demonstration 
and  will  join  the  ship  later  in  her  cruise. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  disapproved  of  the  findings 
of  the  court-martial  which  acquitted  Lieutenant  F.  S. 
Carter,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Independence,  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  O.  E.  Lasher,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Bennington,  ordered  home,  and  granted  two- 
months*  leave. 

Lieutenant  H.  F.  Mayo,  U.  S,  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Thetis  and  ordered  to  the  Bennington. 

Lieutenant  W.  L.  Eurdick,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  Independence. 

Lieutenant  Theodoric  Porter.  U.  S,  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Naval  Academy  and  ordered  to  the 
Marion  as  executive  officer. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  Reeves,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A,, 
has  been  transferred  to  Troop  D,  Sixth  Cavalry,  exchang- 
ing with  Lieutenant  Lindsley. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  W.  Hinkley,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.A..  will  be  attached  to  Light  Battery  C  after  Sep- 
tember 1st. 

First  Lieutenant  Archibald  Campbell,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  be  attached  to  Battery  B  after  September  1st. 
Additional  Second  Lieutenant  Lloyd  England,  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted  to  be  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  Artillery.  He  will  remain  on  duty 
with  the  Third  Artillery  until  September  1st,  when  he  will 
join  his  new  regiment. 

Lieutenant-Commander  R.  R.  Ingersoll,  U.  S.  N„  who 
was  recently  granted  leave  of  absence  from  duty  on  the 
Asiatic  Station,  arrived  here  last  Sunday  en  route  for 
Washington.  He  stopped  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  He 
will  visit  his  home  at  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Major  William  H.  Heuer,  Corps  of  Engineers.  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  to  re- 
lieve Major  Charles  E.  L.  B.  Davis  of  the  duties  formerly 
performed  by  Captain  C.  E.  Gillette. 

Lieutenant  James  Hamilton,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  on  his  surgeon's  certifi- 
cate in  place  of  the  ordinary  leave  granted  heretofore. 

Lieutenant  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Fifth  Artillery.  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  relieved,  at  his  own  request,  from  duty  at  the 
University  of  Nevada.  This  order  will  take  effect  Sep- 
tember 1st,  and  he  will  then  join  his  battery. 

Captain  C.  S.  Cotton,  U-  S.  N„  has  been  detached 
from  command  of  the  Philadelphia,  on  relief  by  Com- 
mander Dyer,  oidered  home,  and  granted  two  months' 
leave. 

Chief- Engineer  T.  F.  Eurgdorff,  U.  S.  N„  has  been 
ordered  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Major  James  Chester,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Canby.  Major  David  H. 
Kinzey,  whom  he  will  relieve,  will  report  to  General 
Shatter  for  assignment. 

Captain  W.  V.  Richards,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  General  Brooks,  has  reported 
for  duty  at  his  head-quarters  in  Chicago. 

The  California  Naval  Militia  will  engage  in  practice 
drills  and  manoeuvres  this  summer  as  outlined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  The  Canutnclie  has  been  assigned 
for  the  San  Francisco  corps,  the  Bennington  will  receive 
the  San  Diego  company,  and  the  Monadnock  will  go  to 
Eureka  for  the  men  there.  These  assemblies  will  begin 
on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Lieutenant-Commander  J.  K.  Cogswell,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Alarum,  on  relief  by  Lieutenant 
Porter,  and  ordered  to  the  Oregon  as  executive  officer. 

Lieutenant-Commander  T.  J.  Drake,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Oregon,  on  relief  by  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Cogswell,  ordered  home,  and  granted  two 
months'  leave. 

Lieutenant  C.  W.  Foster,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
spent  a  few  days  last  week  in  New  York  city. 

Lieutenant  Elmer  Lindsley,  Sixth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  exchanging 
with  Lieutenant  Reeves. 

Captain  John  D.  C.  Hoskins,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
will  be  attached  to  Battery  A  after  September  1st. 

Battery  I,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed 
for  temporary  duty  at  the  Lime  Point  reservation,  and 
will  leave  its  present  quarters  at  Angel  Island  for  Fort 
Baker  about  July  7th. 


The  view  from  Mt.  Tamalpais  covers  an  expanse 
the  scenery  of  which  can  not  be  matched  for  pict- 
uresque variety.  Mountains,  forests,  valleys,  lakes, 
rivers,  marshes,  bays  and  inlets,  peninsulas,  islands, 
rocks,  capes,  and  straits,  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
spread  themselves  in  a  splendid  panorama.  The 
pleasant  trip  to  Mill  Valley  and  up  the  scenic  rail- 
way, the  comforts  of  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais,  and 
the  exhilarating  air  of  sea  and  mountain  attract 
greater  numbers  daily. 

News  has  been  received  from  London  of  the  seri- 
ous illness  of  Ballard  Smith,  who  has  been  for  three 
years  past  acting  as  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World.  Mr.  Smith  resigned  his  position 
about  a  month  ago  on  account  of  his  failing  health. 
It  was  then  said  that  he  was  threatened  with  loco- 
motor ataxia,  but  it  is  now  reported  that  his  illness 
has  not  yet  been  diagnosed,  but  is  of  a  serious  nature. 


All  the  navel-orange  orchards  in  California  are  de- 
scended, so  it  is  said,  from  two  trees  imported  from 
Brazil  by  the  United  States  Government  and  sent  lo 
this  coast  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  suggested  that  these 
trees  be  removed  to  some  public  park,  and  preserved 
as  a  monument  to  a  profitable  branch  of  an  industry 
which  has  so  enriched  the  State. 


The  Lambs'  Annual  Sheep  Washing. 
On  June  20th  the  ceremony  known  as  the  the  An- 
nual Sheep  Washing  of  The  Lambs  took  place  at 
Baywood,  Mr.  Clay  M.  Greene's  country-place  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  York.  This  ceremony 
of  the  Lambs  Club  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
"Midsummer  Jinks"  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  and 
doubtless  was  initiated  by  the  numerous  members  of 
the  Lambs  who  are,  or  were,  Bohemians.  Inasmuch 
as  civilization,  like  mosquitoes,  is  much  more  thick 
on  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  than  in  the  Cali- 
fornia redwoods,  the  exercises  were  much  more  con- 
ventional, consisting  largely  of  a  clam-bake  and 
swimming-matches.  There  were,  however,  some 
formal  exercises  by  the  various  guilds  of  the  Lambs, 
representing  the  painters,  the  artists,  the  newspaper 
men,  the  kickers,  etc.  Mr.  Clay  M.  Greene  was 
crowned  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Barton, 
of  San  Francisco,  made  a  beautiful  and  impressive 
Bohemia,  inclining  somewhat  to  the  massive  order  of 
Junoesque  beauty.  There  were  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Bohemian  Club,  who  happened  lo  be  in  New 
York,  present  at  the  Lambs'  midsummer  outing. 


CAPTIVE    SWEETS 


f?v.OM 


The  Intercollegiate  Races. 
The  intercollegiate  rowing  races  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  have  been  unusually  interesting,  as  it  is  the 
first  time  in  several  years  that  Cornell  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  contest  with  both  Yale  and  Harvard. 
An  additional  element  of  interest  in  the  contest 
arose  from  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  year 
that  the  English  stroke  has  been  used  by  Amer- 
ican oarsmen.  When  the  Yale  crew  competed 
with  the  English  college  men  on  the  other  side  last 
year,  the  Englishmen  easily  distanced  the  Americans, 
although  the  latter  were  acknowledged  to  be  in  all 
respects  their  physical  equals,  if  not  their  superiors. 
It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  difference  lay  in 
the  stroke.  Yale  still  held  to  her  short  and  nervous 
stroke  this  year,  being  trained  by  her  famous  coach, 
Bob  Cook.  Harvard,  however,  had  imported  the 
English  trainer,  R.  C.  Lehmann.  But  neither 
Harvard  nor  Yale  won.  The  Ithaca  men  cov- 
ered ihe  four -mile  course  ten  seconds  ahead 
of  the  Yale  crew,  and  at  the  finish  the  Har- 
vard crew  were  described  as  "drifting."  The  win- 
ners' time  was  twenty  minutes  and  thirty-four  seconds. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome,  with  principal 
office  in  New  York  city,  was  incorporated  with  the 
secretary  of  state  of  New  York  a  few  days  ago  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  in  America 
by  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  institu- 
tion in  Rome,  Italy,  for  the  study  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  by  a  limited  number  of 
American  students.  The  directors  are :  Frank  W. 
Chandler,  of  Boston  ;  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  of  Chi- 
cago ;  Charles  F.  McKim,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  Daniel 
C.  French,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  John  Lafarge, 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield.  and  Frederick  Crowninshield, 
of  New  York  city. 


Difference  of  views  as  to  currency  ratios  have 
profited  one  of  the  Italian  prisoners  lately  returned 
from  Abyssinia.  He  was  wounded  at  Adowa,  where 
Menelik's  men  plundered  the  Italian  camp-chest. 
Having  no  use  for  Italian  bank-notes  as  money,  and 
believing  that  the  engraving  on  them  had  magical 
power,  they  plastered  the  prisoner's  wounds  with 
notes  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  lire.  He  was 
arrested  on  his  return  to  Italy,  but  a  court-martial  set 
him  free  and  decided  that  he  should  retain  the  money. 


E.  Katz  and  W.  C.  Freeman  have  formed  a  part- 
nership, and  under  the  firm  name  of  Katz  &  Free- 
man will  control  all  the  advertising  of  the  Journal 
and  the  Eastern  business  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer. Mr.  Katz  has  represented  the  Examiner 
in  New  York  for  a  number  of  vears. 


—  Wedding  and  birthday  presents,  Mag- 
nificent  assortment  to  choose  from  at  An  Store  of 
S.  &  G.  Gump,  113  Geary  Street. 
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'  MURRAY/&  LSNMANS 
FLORIDA  WATER, 

"ORTHE  HANDKERCHIEF,T01LET  AND  BATH,! 


SALE  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  HOTEL  PREMISES 

HONOLULU,  H.  I. 


—  Wanted  — second -hand  bicycle  trunk. 
Address,  with  terms,  "Bike,"  Box  17,  Argonaut 
office. 


AN  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  =3, 1897.  AT  12  O'CLOCK 
^~*  noon,  al  the  front  entrance  of  the  Executive  Building, 
Honolulu,  will  be  sold,  at  public  auction,  the  Hawaiian 
Hotel  premises  at  Honolulu. 

These  premises  are  centrally  located  in  the  city,  in  the 
centre  of  the  block  bounded  by  and  with  entrance  drives 
from  hotel,  Richards,  Beretania,  and  Alakea  Streets,  and 
the  grounds  contain  an  area  of  1  7-ioth  acres. 

The  buildings  consist  of  the  hotel  proper,  of  two 
stories  and  basement;  built  of  brick  and  concrete,  with 
broad  verandas  at  front  and  rear  of  each  story. 

The  main  building  covers  an  area  of  10,800  square  feet, 
with  Lania  or  wing  addition  on  one  side  40x24  feet,  and 
wooden  addition  on  opposite  wing,  for  kitchen,  60x18  feet. 

There  are  also  four  cottages  on  the  premises,  with  ample 
provision  for  bath-rooms  and  closets. 

The  main  building  contains  a  spacious  parlor,  public 
and  private  dining-rooms,  large  billiard-hall  and  bar-room, 
and  forty  si eeping- rooms — the  cottages  contain  about 
twenty  additional  sleeping- rooms.  The  main  building 
cost  a  little  over  Sioo.ooo  in  1874. 

A  water-tank,  with  capacity  of  10,000  gallons,  is 
placed  on  a  tower  at  an  elevation  sufficient  to  give  a  good 
water  pressure  in  second  story  of  the  main  building. 
This  tank  is  supplied  from  an  artesian  well  on  adjoining 
premises,  owned  by  Dr.  J.  S.  McGrew. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  are  thoroughly  lighted  with 
electric  light. 

Plans  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  can  be  seen  at 
Hawaiian  Consulate  General,  206  Sansome  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Terms  of  sale  are  cash — in  United  States  gold  coin. 
Upset  price,  $60,000. 

In  case  there  is  no  bidder  to  purchase  the  property  at 
the  above  upset  price,  a  lease  of  the  same  will  immedi- 
ately be  offered  for  sale  at  an  upset  price  of  $4,000  a  year . 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years  under  the  conditions  set  out  in 
Act  7,  Laws  of  1896,  and  more  particularly  of  Section  2 
and  4  of  said  act,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"Section  2.  Every  such  lease  shall  contain  a  covenant 
on  the  part  of  the  lessee  that  he  shall,  during  the  first  four 
years  of  the  term  of  the  lease,  cause  to  be  erected  upon 
the  leased  premises  a  fire-proof  building  of  brick,  stone,  or 
metal,  in  a  workmanlike  mariner,  satisfactory  to  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars ;  and  keep  the  same  suitably  insured  at  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  its  value  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lessor ;  and  shall  keep  the  building  in  good  repair  during 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  lease,  reasonable  use  and 
wear  thereof  only  excepted  ;  and  in  case  of  damage  or  de- 
struction of  such  building  by  fire,  shall  make  good  such 
loss  or  damage  by  the  necessary  repairs  or  reconstruction, 
or  else  surrender  the  insurance  to  the  lessor. 

"  Section  4.  Every  such  lease  shall  also  contain  a  cove- 
nant on  the  part  of  the  lessor,  that  upon  the  request  in 
writing  by  the  lessee  or  his  representatives,  before  the  ex- 
piration thereof,  the  premises,  with  the  improvements, 
shall,  if  all  of  the  conditions  to  be  performed  by  the 
lessee  have  been  satisfactorily  performed,  be  put  up  at 
auction  for  a  lease  for  a  term  of  not  over  twenty  years; 
unless  said  premises  shall  be  required  for  public  uses,  of 
which  the  lessee  shall  receive  at  least  one  year's  notice. 
Such  auction  sale  shall  be  held  not  more  than  six  months 
nor  less  than  one  month  before  the  expiration  of  said 
term."  JAMES  A.  KING, 

Minister  of  Interior. 


Don't  go  to  tlie  country 
without  a  cake  of  Dr. 
Hepburn's  SKIX  SOAP. 
Keeps  the  skin  perfect. 
25  cents  a  cake,  at  Green- 
bauiu's,   128  Post  St. 


—  Cooper  &  Co.,  makers  of  copper-plates  I 
and  steel-dies  for  monograms  and  visiting-cards,  etc., 
746  Market  Street.  I 
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CHILDREN  ALL  WANT  IT. 

To'make  strong  bones,  to  give 
vim  and  cheerfulness  and 
healthy  flesh  to  growing  child- 
hood, there  is  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing  on  earth,  equal  to 
Ghirardelli's  Cocoa. 

30  cups— 25c. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  5,  1897. 


GET  OUT  into  the  Mountains ! 

SCENERY — Charming,  picturesque,  captivating,  im- 
posing, majestic,  sublime. 

CLIMATE— Genial,  bracing,  invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing, upbuilding. 

RECREATION— Rusticating,  picnicking,  camping, 
nunting,  fishing,  horseback -riding,  boating,  mountain- 
climbing  excursions.     Or  run  down  to  the 

SEiLSIIOFtE. 

Magnificent  hotels,  toning  and  life-giving  salt  sea  air, 
surf-bathing,  boating,  fishing,  driving,  wheeling,  shell- 
gathering,  and  all  sorts  of  pastimes. 

The  season  for  this  sort  of  thought  and  action  is  upon 
us.  All  the  world,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  de- 
scribed by  California,  takes  an  outing  once  a  year, — if  it 
doesn't,  it  ought  ro. 

Up  Shasta  Way  —  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  Sweet 
Brier  Camp,  Upper  Soda  Springs.  Shasta  Retreat,  Shasta 
Springs,  Sissons,  Mt.  Shasta  Camp,  Klamath  Hot  Springs. 

Lake  County  and  Vicinity — Geysers,  >Etna 
Springs,  Harbin,  Anderson,  Adams,  Howard,  Siegler, 
Highland,  and    Bartlett   Springs,    Glenbrook,  Soda    Bay. 

On  Sierra  Summits — Lake  Tahoe,  Independence, 
Webber  and  Donner  Lakes,  Tallac.  Deer  Park  Inn,  Sun- 
nyside,  Mc Kinney's,  Rubicon  Springs,  Campbell  Hot 
Springs,  and  a  score  more. 

Yoseinite  and  the  Big  Trees- 
Santa  Cruz    Mountains — Los  Gatos,  Pacific  Con- 
grass  Springs,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Ben  Lomond,  Boulder, 

Southward  —  Gilroy,  Paraiso.  Paso  Robles,  and 
Santa  Ysabel  Hot  Springs. 

Along;  the  Shore  —  Santa  Cruz,  Capitola,  Del 
Monte,  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego. 

There  will  be  REDUCED  RATES  to  many  of  these 
places.  If  you  haven't  all  needed  information  to  complete 
that  itinerary,  call  on  the  nearest  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany agent,  or  send  to  T.  H.  Goodman  for  resort  folders. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  svstem.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to    arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


From  July  1,  1897. 


|     ARRIVE 


*6,OOA 
7.OO  A 
7.00  A 

7.CO  A 
7.30  A 


*8.30  A 
9-00  A 


'l.oo  P 
I.OO  P 
I.30  P 
4.00   P 

4.00   P 


6.00   P 
6.00   P 

J8.00  P 
8.00  p 


Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations.. 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East... 

Benicia,    Sacramento,    Oroville,    and 

Redding  via  Davis 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey     

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 

Peters.  Milton,  and  Oakdale 

New  Orleans  Express, Merced, Fresno, 
Bakersfield.  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and   East 

Vallejo 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Livermore,  and 
Stockton  

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Livermore 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga.El  Verano.and  SantaRosa 

Benicia,  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 
Sacramento 

Lathrop,  Stockton.  Modesto,  Mer- 
ced, Raymond  (for  Yosemite),  and 
Fresno,  going  via  Niles,  returning 
via  Martinez 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Tracy,  Fresno, 
Mojave  (for  Randsburg),  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles 

Santa  F<*  Route.  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

Havwards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 


5  45  p 
3-45  P 


6.15  P 
12.15  P 

7  15  p 

*g.oo  p 

8.45  A 

7-45  P 

9. ISA 


7-45  a 

6.15  P 

10.15  A 
7-45  A 

t7-45  p 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.)  


**6.oo  A^ 

8.00  A 
9.OO  A 
IO.OO  A 
I I I . OO  A 
Jl2.O0  M 
2.00  P 
I3.OO  P 
4.OO  P 
5-00  P 

5-3°  P 
7.00  P 
8.00  P 
9.00  P 
ft" -15  p 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

FlTCHBURG,  ElMHUKST, 

San  Lsandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Havwards. 


i  Runs  through  to  NUes. 
t  From  Niles. 


7*5  a 

*9-45  a 

IO.45  A 
II.45  A 
12.45  p 
il.45    P 

ta-45  P 
4-45  P 

*5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  p 
8.45  P 
9.45  P 

10.50  p 


SANTA   CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.)        


I7.45  a     Santa   Cruz  Excursion,    Santa   Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8.05  P 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5 .50  P 

*2.i5  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose',  New 
Altnaden,  Felton,  Eoulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io .  50  a 

4.15  P     San  Jose"  and  Glenwood 9.20  A 

^4.15  P     Felton  and  Santa  Cruz $9.20  a 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

♦7.15  9.00        II.OO  A.  M.,      Jl.00     *2.00      J3-00 

*4_oo  t5-°°      *6.oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.  m.    t"-QQ  *i.oo  tg-00  *3.oo  t4-QQ  *5-QQ  P- "- 
COAST  DIVISION  (Third  and  Townsend  Sts) 
*7.ooa     San   Jose"    and   Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30P 

$7.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose,  Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Station* J8.35  p 

9.00  a  San  Jose\  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  15  p 

10.40  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 9.45  A 

n.30  a    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 5.25  p 

*2.3o  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood.  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose\  Gilroy, 
Hollister,      Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io-3o  a 

*3-30  p     San  Jose",  Santa  Cruz,  Pacific  Grove, 

and  Way  Stations *7-3o  P 

*4-3o  p     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations *8.o5  a 

5.30  p    San  Jose'  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8.45  a 

6 .  30  p     San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations 6 .  35  a 

tn-45  p     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations $7 -3°  p 

a  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 
\  Sundays  only.     \  Saturdays  only, 
ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 
IT  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  §  Sundays  and  Mondays, 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  TVEBER  &  CO. 

;:rid   Stockton  Streets.  San  Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"Where's  your  hushand?  I  never  see  him  now." 
"Oh,  he's  home  wilh  the  rheumatism."  "Is  he 
doing  anything  for  it  ?"  "  Yes  ;  limping." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Miss  Cynic — "  I  hope  we  shall  be  entirely  settled 
the  next  lime  you  call."  He — "  When  do  you  expect 
to  be  settled?"  She — "  Oh,  not  for  a -month  or  so." 
—  Yale  Record. 

"We  told  Mabel  her  wheel-skirt  must  be  length- 
ened down  to  her  shoe-tops."      "Yes ?"     "  Well 

— she  went  off  and  got  shoes  that  come  up  to  meet 
the  skirt."— Puck. 

"  My  friend,"  solemnly  remarked  the  man  in  black, 
"  you  don't  know  how  hard  it  is  to  lose  your  wife." 
' '  Hard  ?  "  he  echoed  ;  ' '  my  dear  sir,  it  is  simply  im- 
possible."— Chicago  Times-Herald. 

"  Daughter,  what  time  did  your  company  leave 
last   night?"     "Why,    papa,    he    started    home   at 

half "     "  Never  mind  when  he  started  ;    I  want 

to  know  when  he  left." — Ohio  State  Journal. 

"  P.ipa."  said  Sammy  Snaggs,  as  he  paused,  pencil 
in  hand,  "how  can  you  make  a  Greek  cross?" 
"Mention  the  concert  of  Europe  to  him,"  replied 
Mr.  Snaggs.—  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

"What  a  wonderful  lamp  that  one  of  Aladdin's 
was  !"  said  Mr,  Hicks.  "  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said 
Johnnie  Hicks  ;  "  it  was  probably  a  kerosene  lamp, 
and  he  couldn't  rub  it  without  striking  oil." — Harpers 
Bazar. 

Brown — "I  thought  of  buying  that  suburban 
property,  but  I'd  like  to  get  some  information 
about  the  place  from  some  one  who  lives  there." 
Smith — "Get  your  information  from  some  one  who 
used  to  live  there." — Puck. 

"  What  !  You  can  not  mean  to  tell  me  you  found 
the  professor  stupid?  Why,  he  knows  everything." 
"  I  know  he  does,"  said  the  Sweet  Young  Tiling, 
"but  I'd  rather  talk  with  some  one  who  knows  every- 
body."— Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Here's  an  account  of  a  Colorado  girl  who  climbed 
to  the  top  of  Mt.  Popocatapetl  and  sang  '  The  Star- 

Spangled  Banner. She  had  some  sense,  didn't 

she?    It's  too  bad  some  other  girls  are  not  as  thought- 
ful when  they  want  to  sing." — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"I'm  beginning,"  said  Senator  Sorghum,  indig- 
nantly, "to  think  that  there's  no  such  thing  as 
senatorial  courtesy!"  "What  has  happened?" 
"A  colleague  knew  exactly  how  sugar  was  going 
and  refused  to  tell  me  anything  about  it  !  " — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"  I  don't  believe  Sallie  can  know  that  rich  old 
Brown,  or  she'd  never  marry  him,  M  spite  of  all  his 
money."  "Why  not?"  "He  has  such  a  violent 
temper."  "Oh,  that's  all  right.  That's  why  she 
has  been  giving  so  much  time  to  gymnasium  work 
lately." — Chicago  Post. 

"Young  man,"  said  Senator  Sorghum,  "be  sure 
to  lay  by  something  for  a  rainy  day."  "  I  intend  to 
save  something  every  year."  "That's  right.  Only, 
if  you  ever  get  to  be  a  United  States  Senator,  don't 
boast  of  laying  by  too  much,  all  in  the  same  year,  as 
it  may  create  comment." — Washington  Star. 

"Fellow  tried  to  work  the  editor  yesterday." 
"How  was  that?"  "Offered  him  a  manuscript 
poem  called  '  Marco  Bozzaris '  for  two  dollars." 
"What  did  the  old  man  say?"  "Said  the  fellow 
had  made  the  mistake  of  his  life  in  not  writing  the 
poem  two  months  ago." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Thinking  aloud  :  Mrs.  Phillips — "  George,  why 
were  you  swearing  so  terribly  in  the  back-yard  just 
now?"  Mr.  Phillips — "Swearing,  my  dear?  Did 
I  swear  ?  Well,  bless  me,  I  was  so  busy  getting  that 
piece  of  wire  disentangled  from  the  lawn-mower  that 
I  didn't  know  I  had  time  to  do  anything  else." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

New  reporter — "Old  Golding  says  that  if  I  ap- 
proach him  again  regarding  that  bank  scandal,  he'll 
break  every  bone  in  my  body  ;  and  he  means  it, 
too."  City  editor — "Great!  That'll  be  good  for 
three  columns  ;  go  interview  him  at  once.  I'll  have 
an  ambulance  at  his  door  when  they  bring  you  out." 
— Harper's  Weekly. 

Arctic  explorer  (recounting  adventures  of  his  last 
expedition) — "We  certainly  could  have  reached  the 
Pole  had  not  our  dogs  given  out  at  a  critical 
moment."  Fair  listener  (breathlessly) — "Why,  I 
thought  that  the  Esquimau  dogs  were  perfectly  tire- 
less creatures  !  "  Arctic  explorer  (gloomily) — "  I — 
er — speak  in  a  culinary  sense,  miss." — Puck. 

She  was  standing  alone  on  the  beach,  gazing  pen- 
sively on  the  ocean.  A  youth  approached — then 
paused.  "No,"  he  murmured,  "I  will  not  disturb 
the  current  of  her  thoughts.  She  is  communing  with 
the  gods  !  "  Then  she  saw  him,  and,  turning  toward 
him,  said:  "  I  say,  mister  !  How  fur  does  this  here 
mill-pond  go,  an'  whar'bouts  does  it  stop  at?" — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 
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Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 
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The  Argonaut  considers  it  to  be  a  duty  to  warn  the  adminis- 
A  Warning  to  trati°n  an<3  tne  leaders  of  the  Republican 
the  Republican  party  in  Senate  and  House  that  there  is 
Leaders.  marked  dissatisfaction  among  the   rank  and 

file  of  the  Republican  party  throughout  the  great  West  and 
throughout  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  administration  and  the 
Republican  leaders  may  believe  that  the  country  is  with 
them  in  regard  to  Hawaiian  reciprocity  and  Hawaiian 
annexation.  We  think  they  are  mistaken.  As  the  country 
is  heard  from,  as  the  weeks  roll  by  and  the  voice  of  the  vast 
farming  millions  is  heard,  we  think  the  administration  and 
the  Republican  leaders  will  learn  the  mistake  that  they  have 
made.     But,  waiving  this,  we  wish  to  point  out  to  the  ad- 


ministration and  to  the  Republican  leaders  that  they  have 
gone  further,  and  that  they  have  given  a  slap  in  the  face  to 
the  farmers  of  the  nation.  Through  the  representatives  of 
the  Republican  party — a  party  which  is  now  completely 
in  power  and  thoroughly  organized  in  both  Houses — it  has 
been  voted  to  continue  reciprocity  with  Hawaii.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  is  only  temporary.  It  may  be  said 
that,  with  the  annexation  treaty  pending,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  change  existing  conditions.  Admitting  for  pur- 
poses of  argument  that  this  may  be  true  ;  admitting  for  pur- 
poses of  argument  that  the  annexation  treaty  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  in  good  faith  ;  admitting  for  purposes  of  argument 
that  the  annexation  treaty  was  not  merely  a  political  device 
to  dodge  debate  on  reciprocity — admitting  all  these  things 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  there  still  remains  the  fact 
that  the  Republican  party  —  through  its  administration 
and  through  its  leaders  in  Congress — has  voted  against  re- 
storing the  bounty  paid  to  farmers  who  grow  sugar-beets. 
In  short,  the  following  charges  will  be  made  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country  by  the  opponents  of  the  Republican  party  :  A 
Republican  administration,  with  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  controlled  by  Republicans  and  thoroughly 
organized,  has  decided  in  favor  of  giving  a  bounty  to 
Hawaiian  farmers  of  four  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  A 
Republican  Congress  has  voted  against  giving  a  bounty  to 
American  farmers  of  two  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  It 
has  voted  against  giving  a  bounty  to  California  farmers  of 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year.  These  figures  are  based 
on  the  cane-sugar  product  of  Hawaii,  the  beet-sugar 
product  of  the  United  States,  and  the  beet-sugar  product 
of  California. 

We  are  told  that  the  "  beet-sugar  bounty  will  be  taken 
care  of."  We  are  told  that  the  Republican  caucus  will 
"take  the  matter  up  early  in  the  winter.11  We  are  told  that 
"  the  farmers  will  not  be  forgotten."  But  we  would  like  to 
ask  why  Hawaiian  farmers  are  given  precedence  over 
American  farmers  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  look  out  for 
their  interests  before  those  of  our  own  farmers?  We  waive 
here  consideration  of  the  charges  openly  made  by  Senator 
Allen  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — charges  to  the  effect  that 
the  Republican  senators  in  caucus  had  determined  that 
it  was  "a  good  excuse  to  be  scared  by  Democratic 
threats "  concerning  this  sugar-beet  bounty,  and  that  they 
had  conveniently  procured  these  Democratic  threats  to  be 
made.  We  will  waive  the  consideration  of  these  charges. 
They  were  ugly  ones,  and  they  were  not  answered  by  the 
Republicans  in  the  Senate.  But  we  would  like  to  ask  the 
Republican  administration  and  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  what  can  the  Re- 
publican newspapers  say  to  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  of 
Pacific  Coast  ?  How  are  we  going  to  answer  these  charges 
which  will  be  made  by  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
Democratic  press  ?  We  know  not.  No  honest  answer 
can  be  made — no  answer  at  all  can  be  made  which  will 
be  believed  by  the  farmers.  What  can  the  Republican 
press  say  in  reply  to  this  stinging  accusation  :  "  With  a  Re- 
publican administration  in  power,  a  Republican  Congress 
voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  four  millions  a  year  to  Hawaiian 
farmers  and  voted  against  paying  a  bounty  of  two  millions 
a  year  to  American  farmers  ?  " 


When  an  institution  fails  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
„  which  it  was  instituted,  the  necessity  for  re- 

English  and  j 

American  form  may  be  considered  to  be  established. 

Criminal  Law.  Such  an  indictment  may  justly  be  brought 
against  the  system  of  criminal  procedure  in  this  country. 
As  a  punishment  for  wrong-doing,  it  is,  at  the  best,  uncer- 
tain ;  as  a  preventive  of  crime,  it  is  wholly  without  effect. 
Ten  years  ago  the  arrests  in  San  Francisco  numbered 
19,466,  or  about  77  to  each  thousand  inhabitants  ;  last  year 
they  numbered  30,462,  or  about  87  to  each  thousand.  The 
cause  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  It  is  not  because 
this  is  a  new  and  lawless  community — San  Francisco  may  be 
considered  to  have  sowed  its  wild  oats  many  years  ago  ;  it 
is  not  because  this  is  an  immoral  community.  It  is  on 
account  of  the  extreme  leniency  displayed  toward  criminals 


by  the  laws  and  in  their  application.  The  criminal  is 
favored  both  by  the  delays  in  punishment  and  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  every  technicality, 
while  no  technicality  may  be  counted  against  him.  This 
State  is  now  witnessing  two  examples  of  the  perfection  to 
which  the  system  of  delays  has  been  brought  in  criminal 
practice.  Worden  derailed  a  train  of  cars  and  murdered 
the  engineer  and  several  soldiers  three  years  ago  ;  the  re- 
volting crimes  of  Theodore  Durrant  were  committed  two 
years  and  four  months  ago.  Yet  both  of  these  criminals 
are  enjoying  life  and  health,  and  their  attorneys  assert  that 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  number  of  years. 
When  William  Fredericks  entered  a  bank  on  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  this  city  and  coolly  shot  to  death  the 
young  cashier  for  the  few  dollars  lying  on  the  counter,  it  re- 
quired one  year  and  four  months  for  tardy  justice  to  over- 
take him,  and  our  supreme  justices  were  shocked  at  the 
"unseemly  haste"  of  the  proceedings. 

What  a  contrast  to  this  is  presented  by  the  case  of  Butler, 
the  murderer  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  who  was  arraigned 
and  held  for  trial  within  two  hours  after  his  return  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  it  was  announced  that  he  would  be  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  within  six  weeks.  This  programme  was 
carried  out.  Mrs.  Carew,  who  poisoned  her  husband,  was 
tried  in  Japan  before  an  English  tribunal  and  under  En- 
glish forms.  Her  husband  died  October  22,  1896,  and  on 
February  1st,  three  months  and  nine  days  later,  she  was 
convicted,  and  is  now  undergoing  her  sentence  of  life  im- 
prisonment. Last  year  the  people  of  the  civilized  world 
were  horrified  at  hearing  of  the  crimes  of  Mrs.  Annie  Dyer, 
the  London  baby-farmer,  who  made  a  business  of  killing 
infants.  A  babe  was  found  in  the  Thames  on  March  30th. 
Four  days  later  she  was  arrested  and  arraigned  on  April 
iSth.  On  May  22d  she  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  on 
June  91I1,  two  months  and  ten  days  after  the  discovery  of 
the  crime.  In  England,  on  February  13,  1S96,  Henry 
Smith  was  found  murdered.  The  police  had  no  clew  to  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime  but  an  old  bull's-eye  lantern. 
The  police  learned,  however,  that  two  ex-convicts  were  miss- 
ing from  their  usual  haunts,  and  later  the  lantern  was  identi- 
fied, by  a  peculiarity  of  the  wick,  by  a  boy,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  one  of  the  suspects.  They  were  traced  through 
several  cities  and  finally  captured  in  Bath  after  a  desperate 
struggle.  On  April  13th  they  were  arrested,  and  on  May 
20th  they  were  convicted.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing their  capture,  the  conviction  followed  three  months  and 
seven  days  after  the  crime  and  five  weeks  after  the  arrest. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  criminal  law  in  England  and  in 
the  British  colonies  is,  in  fact,  very  different  from  that  which 
seems  to  be  taken  in  this  country.  There  the  criminal  is 
regarded  as  one  who  has  violated  the  tacit  agreement  with 
society,  which  all  who  enjoy  its  benefits  must  enter  into,  and 
it  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  society  in  its  corporate  capacity 
to  administer  adequate  punishment.  In  order  that  this  pun- 
ishment should  be  adequate  it  must  be  both  swift  and  cer- 
tain. If  it  fail  in  this,  the  relation  between  the  offense  and 
the  punishment  becomes  obscured  in  the  mind  of  the  crimi- 
nal, and  the  restraining  influence  upon  others  is  lost.  In 
this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  criminal  procedure 
seems  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  culprit  is  award  of  the 
State.  He  is  given  the  advantage  of  every  technicality, 
while  technicalities  can  not  count  against  him.  He  is  enabled 
to  delay  his  punishment  until  its  effects  are  lost  and  its  in- 
fliction becomes  uncertain.  Society  assumes  the  attitude  of 
arming  its  enemy. 

The  lowest  of  the  criminal  courts  in  England  is  that  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  sitting  singly  or  in  petty  sessions 
of  two  or  more.  They  summarily  determine  certain  specified 
offenses,  corresponding  generally  with  those  classed  as  mis- 
demeanors. They  also  sit  as  committing  magistrates  hold- 
ing those  charged  with  felonies  for  trial  at  the  quarter 
sessions  or  at  the  assizes.  The  quarter  sessions  tries  minor 
felonies,  the  more  serious  cases  being  reserved  for  the 
assizes.  These  latter  sit  in  each  county  twice  a  year. 
When  an  accused  person  has  been  held  by  tlir_  itting 

magistrate,   the  trial  at  quarter  sessions    or 
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begins  by  the  presentation  of  an  indictment  to  the  grand 
jury,  numbering  from  twelve  to  twenty-three  members,  who 
are  selected  for  the  occasion.  The  judge  delivers  a  charge 
to  the  grand  jury  directing  their  attention  to  any  peculiarities 
in  the  case,  and  they  discuss  each  charge  separately.  They 
examine  the  witnesses  in  private,  and,  if  satisfied  that  a 
firima-facie  case  has  been  made  out,  return  a  true  bill. 
Upon  this  the  trial  proceeds  before  a  judge  and  jury,  the 
procedure  being  similar  to  that  in  this  country.  From  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  and  the  sentence  of  the  judge  there  is  no 
appeal,  thus  placing  the  people  and  the  prisoner  upon  an 
equality  as  regards  purely  technical  questions.  Any  sub- 
stantial defect  or  irregularity  that  materially  affects  the  rights 
of  the  prisoner  may  be  taken  before  the  queen's  bench  on 
writ  of  error,  but  this  procedure  is  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. If  any  difficult  question  of  law  arises  on  the  trial  the 
judge  may  reserve  it  for  decision  by  the  court  for  crown 
cases  reviewed,  by  whom  the  case  is  either  quashed  or  re- 
versed, no  new  trial  being  had. 

This  procedure  has  grown  up  from  the  earliest  days,  with 
successive  additions  to  meet  new  conditions.  There  is  no 
general  statute  covering  the  whole  subject.  Yet  it  presents 
a  cohesive  and  well-rounded  system  that  is  far  more 
efficient  for  its  purpose  than  that  which  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try. The  methods  by  which  criminals  delay  and  defeat  jus- 
tice here,  with  the  assistance  of  their  attorneys,  are  illustrated 
every  day.  The  delays  by  postponements  of  arraignment  and 
trial,  the  appeals  from  judgment  and  orders  affecting  the 
rights  of  the  prisoner,  the  applications  to  Federal  courts  and 
the  appeals  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court — these  all  operate 
to  give  to  the  prisoner  an  undue  advantage,  since  the  longer 
the  proceedings  are  continued  the  greater  the  likelihood  that 
a  mistake  will  be  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
that  will  result  in  giving  the  criminal  his  liberty.  It  is  time 
that  criminal  procedure  in  this  country  should  be  changed,  in 
order  that  the  law  may  protect  the  industrious  and  law- 
abiding  rather  than  the  dissolute  and  criminal. 


After  six  weeks  of  debate,  the  Senate  has  finally  passed  the 
The  Senate  tariff  bill  by  a  vote  of   38   to   28.      In  the 

Tariff  affirmative    there  voted  35    Republicans,    2 

BlLL-  silver    Republicans,    and    1    Democrat.     In 

the  negative  there  voted  25  Democrats,  2  Populists,  and  1 
silver  Republican.  The  debate  began  on  May  25th.  It 
been  a  spirited  one,  but  the  Republicans  have  practically  had 
a  majority  at  their  control,  and  the  Democrats  have  been 
powerless.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Conference  Committee,  1 
and  nearly  continuous  sessions  will  doubtless  be  held  by  the 
representatives  from  the  Senate  and  House. 

Sanguine  people  believe  that  the  two  Houses  will  agree  in  j 
a  few  days.  We  doubt  it.  The  conference  on  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill  lasted  over  two  weeks,  and  the  two  Houses  did  : 
not  differ  so  markedly  on  that  bill  as  they  do  on  this.  Pos-  ; 
sibly  the  Conference  Committee  may  end  its  labors  by  the 
twentieth  of  July.  The  intense  heat  of  Washington,  will  ; 
doubtless  expedite  matters. 

The  bill  which  has  just  been  passed  in  the  Senate  is  not 
one  of  which  the  Republican  party  can  be  proud.  The 
Senate  sugar  schedule  has  a  bad  smell.  The  sugar  schedule 
in  the  House  bill  has  met  with  much  more  approval  from 
the  press  and  the  people  than  the  Senate's  schedule.  There 
are  other  matters  in  the  Senate  bill  that  have  an  ugly  look. 
It  was  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  beer  and  a  tax  on  tea, 
which  would  have  made  an  addition  of  many  needed 
millions  in  revenue.  Both  attempts  were  defeated  through 
ulterior  and  exterior  influences.  Against  the  beer  tax 
nothing  can  be  said.  It  would  not  increase  the  price  of 
beer  to  the  consumer.  The  only  persons  upon  whom  the 
tax  would  fall  would  be  the  brewers.  These  men  have  been 
about  the  only  persons  in  the  United  States  who  have  been 
making  money  these  hard  times.  During  the  last  four  years 
they  have  made  more  money  than  ever,  while  other  people 
have  been  making  much  less.  Yet  because  there  is  a  large 
brewery  influence  in  Ohio,  and  because  Mr.  Mark  Hanna 
wants  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate  this  fall  in  Ohio, 
the  beer  tax  was  "  called  down  "  in  the  Senate. 
This  is  a  burden  that  the  Republican  party  will  have 
to  bear.  We  have  referred  elsewhere  to  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  voting  bounties  to  Hawaiian  farmers  and  refusing 
bounties  to  American  farmers.  This  will  not  commend  the 
new  tariff  bill  to  the  approval  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
We  in  the  West,  when  we  voted  for  McKinley,  thought  we 
were  voting  for  "  protection  to  American  industry."  From 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  with  the  approval  of  the  adminis- 
tration,  it  seems   that    we    were  voting  for  "protection   to 

Hawaiian  industry." 

^ 

The  case  of  Dr.  Bishop,  the  private  physician  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Legal  Kinley  and  an  eminent  specialist  in  nervous 

Status  of  diseases,   is  certainly  a  novel  one.      While 

Individuals.  he  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  he 

itizen  of  this  country  ;  while  he  was  born  under  the 
nag  in  Ottawa,  he  is  apparently  not  a  British  subject. 


He  came  to  this  country  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  settled  in  Mississippi  while  it  was  still  under  a  ter- 
ritorial form  of  government.  Obtaining  a  special  commis- 
sion, he  served  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
under  General  Howard.  When  Mississippi  was  admitted 
as  a  State  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  country,  but 
thinking  that  enough,  never  was  naturalized.  Recently  he 
decided  to  travel  in  Europe,  and,  as  a  part  of  his  route  lay 
through  Russia,  where  passports  are  required  from  all  trav- 
elers, he  applied  to  the  State  Department  for  the  necessary 
papers.  He  was  informed  that,  as  he  was  not  a  citizen,  such 
a  document  could  not  legally  be  issued  to  him.  He  then 
went  to  the  British  consul-general  in  New  York,  but  that 
official  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  issuing  a  passport 
to  one  who  had  foresworn  his  allegiance  to  the  queen  and 
renounced  his  British  citizenship.  His  appeal  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  Dr. 
Bishop  was  obliged  to  depart  on  his  journey  without  a  pass- 
port. 

While  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  very  unusual, 
they  involve  the  application  of  no  new  legal  principle.  The 
status  of  citizenship,  with  its  incidental  rights,  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  the  strict  observance  of  the  statutory  require- 
ments, and,  while  these  are  simple,  they  involve  more  than 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  issuing  of  a  passport  im- 
plies that  the  government  will  enforce  all  the  rights  of  the  holder 
in  foreign  countries,  and  this  the  government  can  do  only 
as  to  its  own  citizens.  But,  while  the  case  involves  no  novel 
legal  features,  it  calls  attention  to  the  laxness  of  the  laws 
here  regarding  the  status  of  the  individual.  Had  Dr.  Bishop 
not  desired  to  visit  foreign  lands,  he  might  have  lived  and 
died  in  the  belief  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
He  doubtless  voted  at  every  election  during  his  long  resi- 
dence in  this  country,  and  nobody  questioned  his  right  ; 
he  held  public  offices  under  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  nobody  suspected  his  citizenship ;  he 
served  through  the  Civil  War  and  thought  he  was  fighting 
for  the  preservation  of  his  country. 

Such  a  complication  could  not  arise  in  any  European 
country.  His  mistake  would  be  brought  to  his  knowledge 
almost  immediately.  Throughout  Europe  the  governments 
are  most  particular  regarding  the  status  of  the  individual. 
Stringent  laws  have  been  enacted  regarding  registration,  and 
public  officials  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  their  strict  en- 
forcement. From  the  day  of  his  birth  until  he  dies  and  is 
buried,  public  records  are  kept  of  the  movements  of  a  citizen 
of  one  of  the  European  countries.  The  stranger  who  ar- 
rives must  be  reported  to  the  authorities,  and  his  character 
and  antecedents  are  inquired  into.  Every  change  of  resi- 
dence is  noted.  Many  people  in  this  country  object  to 
these  regulations  as  a  system  of  offensive  espionage,  yet 
they  in  no  way  inconvenience  the  people  who  are  subject  to 
them.  They  not  only  serve  as  a  means  of  preventing  or 
detecting  crime  and  identifying  criminals,  but  they  are  a 
source  of  protection  to  the  people  themselves. 

As  has  been  said,  the  laws  of  this  country  on  this  subject 
are  extremely  lax  ;  in  fact,  it  might  truthfully  be  said  that 
there  are  no  such  laws.  Even  concerning  the  most  im- 
portant factor  of  identification — the  name  of  the  individual 
— there  are  no  statutory  requirements.  In  some  legal  text- 
books— notably  Schouler  on  "Domestic  Relations" — it  is 
laid  down  as  a  principle  that  a  person  has  a  right  to  bear 
any  name  that  he  or  she  may  choose.  In  the  courts  of  this 
county  there  is  to-day  being  tried  a  contest  over  the  will  of 
a  man  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  lived  here  under  an 
assumed  name  and  accumulated  a  fortune.  Cases  are  not 
infrequent  where  a  man,  when  he  marries,  assumes  the 
family  name  of  his  wife,  or  the  wife,  often  for  business  or 
professional  reasons,  retains  her  maiden  name.  No  legal 
proceedings  are  required  to  authorize  such  changes,  and  no 
legal  record  is  necessarily  made  of  them.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  a  woman,  when  she  marries,  is  presumed  to  assume 
the  name  of  her  husband,  and  a  divorced  wife  is  sometimes 
given  permission  in  the  decree  to  resume  her  maiden  name. 
But  there  is  no  legal  requirement  for  this.  The  courts  have 
recognized  this  principle,  that  it  is  the  identity  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  governs,  rather  than  the  name  by  which  he  may 
be  known,  in  sustaining  judgments  against  people  sued 
under  the  name  that  they  have  acquired  "  by  reputa- 
tion." 

In  this  State  the  code  of  civil  procedure  provides  that  any 
person  may  apply  to  the  superior  court  for  a  decree  author- 
izing him  to  change  his  name.  In  other  States  similar 
provisions  are  found,  or  application  may  be  made  to  the 
legislature.  This,  like  the  provision  in  a  decree  of  divorce 
authorizing  the  wife  to  resume  her  maiden  name,  is  for  the 
convenience  of  the  individual.  Where  property  is  to  be 
acquired  by  inheritance,  or  where  it  is  to  be  sold  and  title 
must  be  proved,  it  might  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible, 
where  there  has  been  a  change  of  name,  to  prove  the 
identity,  unless  the  fact  was  established  by  the  court  records. 
But  such  action  is  purely  voluntary  with  the  individual  and 
can    not  be  forced  upon  him.     These    provisions    may  be 


sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  individual,  but  they  are 
wholly  ineffective  to  protect  the  community.  It  would  be 
well  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  the  identity  of  names  and 
of  individuals  in  the  United  States.  It  would  serve  many 
useful  purposes  and  would  be  a  hardship  to  nobody!. 

When  Mr.  Bryan  made  his  first  appearance  in  San 
Mb  Bryan's  Francisco,   James    G.    Maguire    thus    intro- 

Post-Mortem  duced  him  :  "  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
Speeches.  to    you   the    next  president   of   the    United 

States,  William  J.  Bryan."  We  are  much  inclined  to  doubt 
this  prophecy.  A  Democratic  President  may  succeed  Mr. 
McKinley.  That  Democratic  President  may  be  a  free-silver 
man.    But  we  very  much  doubt  whether  it  will  be  Mr.  Bryan. 

Ever  since  his  defeat  last  November,  Mr.  Bryan  has  been 
keeping  himself  in  the  public  eye.  He  has  been  lecturing, 
he  has  published  a  book,  and  now  he  is  touring  the  country 
making  political  speeches.  He  has,  of  course,  a  perfect  right 
to  do  this,  but  we  question  its  political  wisdom.  If  Mr. 
Bryan  had  returned  to  his  home  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  had 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  the  law,  if  he  is  a 
lawyer,  or  resumed  writing  editorials,  if  he  is  an  editor,  we 
think  he  would  have  acted  more  wisely.  He  made  a  good 
fight  last  fall,  and  he  won  the  admiration  of  many  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  doctrines  he  advocated.  But  even  those 
who  admired  him  then  do  not  admire  him  now.  There  is  a 
time  for  silence,  and  while  the  saying,  "  speech  is  silvern, 
silence  is  golden,"  might  not  suit  Mr.  Bryan,  still  silence 
would  suit  him  now.  He  can  not  retain  the  public  ear  for 
the  next  four  years,  and  that  is  apparently  what  he  is  trying 
to  do.  Four  years  is  a  long  time.  Many  things  will 
happen  in  four  years.  In  four  years  Mr.  Bryan  may  die. 
In  four  years  the  silver  question  may  die.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  well  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  say  nothing  and  saw  wood 
for  at  least  three  years,  and  then  flash  upon  the  country 
meteor-like.     But  he  can  not  be  a  meteor  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  been  warmly  greeted  in  California,  and 
has  spoken  to  immense  audiences  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
State,  and  notably  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  our  observation 
that  many  of  the  people  who  went  to  hear  him  went  out  of 
curiosity.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  many  went  be- 
cause they  believed  in  him  and  in  his  doctrines.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  by  Republicans  that  there  are  many  free- 
silver  men  in  this  State,  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats, 
and  that  with  all  the  help  of  all  the  sound-money  Democrats 
in  the  State,  we  carried  California  by  only  1,822  votes. 
Some  of  those  1,822  men  may  have  changed  their  minds 
since  the  election.  Therefore,  let  us  not  underrate  the 
strength  of  the  silver  men. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Bryan's  wisdom  or  unwisdom. 
After  General  Grant  had  left  the  cares  of  office  and  the 
Presidential  chair,  he  went  abroad  for  travel  and  recreation. 
He  then  had  no  intention  of  making  a  four  years'  tour. 
He  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  May  28,  1877.  He  spent  the 
summer  and  autumn  in  Europe,  and  in  the  winter  he  went 
to  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Asia.  Toward  the  end  of 
1878,  he  was  about  to  return  to  this  country,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  earnest  request  from  Senator  Conkling  and  other 
political  friends  urging  him  to  extend  his  travels  until  nearly 
four  years  should  have  rolled  around.  He  did  so.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1879,  he  embarked  for  India,  and  it  was  not  until  Sat- 
urday, the  twentieth  of  September,  1879,  that  General  Grant 
sailed  in  through  the  Golden  Gate,  acccompanied  by  that 
marine  pageant  which  many  may  remember.  He  was 
greeted  in  San  Francisco  by  rejoicing  thousands.  It  was 
then  the  boom  began  which  nearly  placed  Grant  for  a  third 
term  in  the  Presidential  chair.  Grant's  friends  desired  him 
to  stay  away,  partly  that  he  might  make  no  mistakes  and 
partly  that  he  might  make  a  dramatic  return.  Both  of  these 
things  he  did. 

If  Mr.  Bryan  desires  to  be  the  next  President  we  would 
urge  him  either  to  go  away  or  to  be  silent.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  possible  Presidential  candidate  to  make  no  mistakes  in 
four  years.  He  may  make  them  even  if  he  is  silent,  but  he 
is  certain  to  make  them  if  he  talks  as  much  as  Mr.  Bryan 
does. 

During  the  current  month,  the  board   of  supervisors  will  fix 
the  tax  levy  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  it  is 

Wasting  ■*  ■* 

the  People's  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  do  so  with  a 
Money.  <jue  appreciation  of  the   peculiarities  of  the 

present  situation.  The  whole  country  has  suffered  for 
four  or  five  years  from  an  almost  unprecedented  finan- 
cial depression,  and,  while  a  revival  of  industry  may 
be  looked  for,  it  will  be  some  time  before  its  effects 
can  be  felt.  In  the  meantime,  business  is  depressed. 
Merchants  are  using  their  every  endeavor  to  keep  them- 
selves afloat,  real  estate  has  decreased  in  value  and 
rents  have  been  reduced,  commercial  enterprise  is  paralyzed, 
and  thousands  are  out  of  employment,  while  those  who  have 
retained  positions  have  done  so  at  the  expense  of  giving  up 
a  part  of  their  salaries. 

While  retrenchment  has  been  compelled  all  along  the  line, 
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while  salaries  have  been  reduced  and  each  person  has  denied 
himself  everything  that  he  could  get  along  without,  there  is 
one  class  of  citizens  who  have  not  felt  the  pressure  of  hard 
times.  At  the  City  Hall  salaries  have  not  been  reduced  and 
expenses  have  steadily  increased.  For  each  thousand  dollars 
expended  for  the  support  of  the  city  government  in  the  fiscal 
year  1S90-1,  before  the  financial  depression  began,  the  ex- 
penditures in  succeeding  years  have  been  $1,020,  $1,080, 
$1,090,  and  $1,030.  Last  year,  after  the  depression  had 
continued  for  five  years,  the  expenditures  on  this  comparison 
were  $1,260,  and  the  estimate  of  the  auditor  places  them  for 
this  year  at  $r,28o.  This  would  be  endurable  if  the  in- 
creased expenditures  had  gone  for  permanent  improvements 
that  would  render  the  city  more  attractive  and  bring  settlers 
here  to  increase  its  prosperity,  or  would  make  it  a  more 
healthful  place  to  live  in.  But  it  is  just  these  expenses  that 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  annual  appropriations,  to  allow 
more  for  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  "  pets  "  of  the  office-holders 
and  the  workers  of  the  political  "  bosses."  During  the  year 
1895-6,  this  city  paid  for  the  services  of  those  who  worked 
for  it  $3,337,595.30,  or  nearly  51  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  year. 

The  heads  of  the  different  departments  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment have  filed  their  estimates  of  expenses  for  the  current 
year,  and,  as  usual,  have  allowed  for  themselves  liberally, 
though  no  election  will  be  held  this  year  and  there  is  no 
pressing  necessity  to  look  out  for  the  "  boys."  Their  esti- 
mates aggregate  $7,282,445,  or  $1,620  as  compared  with 
each  thousand  dollars  expended  in  1891-2.  The  auditor 
has  scaled  these  estimates  down  to  $5,756,371,  and  that 
amount  is  still  too  high.  As  the  auditor  points  out,  the  last 
legislature  increased  the  salary  list  of  the  fire  department  by 
$114,500,  and  of  the  police  department  by  $14,100,  while 
the  new  fee  bill  decreases  the  revenue  from  fees  $64,000, 
divided  as  follows  :  recorder,  $32,000  ;  county  clerk,  $8,000  ; 
justices'  courts,  $1 3,000  ;  and  sheriff,  $1 1,000  ;  thus  decreas- 
ing the  city's  revenue  $192,600.  The  ordinary  revenue  will 
be  $229,813  less  than  last  year,  while  the  expenditures  are 
placed  at  an  increase  of  $74,717,  making  $304,530  more  to 
be  raised  by  taxation.  The  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation 
is  $4,355,67 1,  on  a  valuation  of  $345,000,000,  or  $73,000,000 
less  than  last  year.  Thus,  while  the  value  of  property  has 
decreased  seventeen  and  one-half  per  cent.,  the  expenses  are 
to  be  increased. 

The  county  clerk  asked  for  an  increase  of  $32,000  over 
the  appropriation  of  last  year,  and  this  increase  the  auditor 
denied.  Last  year  he  was  allowed  $100,000,  but  made  no 
effort  to  keep  within  that  amount,  though  he  was  pledged  to 
run  the  office  for  considerably  less,  and  closed  the  year 
with  a  deficit  of  $30,000.  The  law  allows  the  county  clerk 
to  appoint  four  deputies  for  each  superior  court,  but  does 
not  require  him  to  do  so.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  four  deputies  and  three  copy-clerks  for  each 
superior  court  during  vacation  time  as  well  as  during  the 
busy  season  ;  but  Clerk  Curry,  on  the  principle  of  taking  all 
he  can  get,  has  continued  them.  In  the  recorder's  office 
twenty  cents  a  folio  was  formerly  charged  for  recording  as  a 
city  and  county  fee  ;  this  has  been  reduced  to  ten  cents  as  a 
county  fee  only,  and  the  payment  to  copyists  remains  at 
twelve  cents,  as  before,  so  that  the  greater  the  amount  of 
work  done,  the  greater  the  loss  to  the  people.  In  the 
health  department  an  increase  of  $43,760  was  asked  for, 
while  the  auditor  allows  a  decrease  of  $2,000  as  compared 
with  last  year.  This  includes  the  expenses  of  the  quarantine 
office,  the  duties  of  which  have  been  assumed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Boys  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  receives 
$2,000  a  month,  while  the  city  pays  for  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Preston  and  Whittier  Schools,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  State  institutions. 

The  school  department  asked  for  an  increase  of  $836,558, 
or  a  total  of  $2,045,958,  and  the  auditor  allows  an  increase 
°f  $35)9°o-  The  fire  and  police  telegraph  asks  an  increase  ! 
of  $81,320,  6f  which  the  auditor  allows  $2,500.  The  street 
department  asks  for  $979,400  as  against  $507,500,  and  the 
auditor  allows  $592,500.  The  hospital  and  receiving  hos- 
pital want  $30,316  additional  and  get  $1,000.  Golden  Gate 
Park  asked  for  $97,700  for  the  construction  of  a  music- 
stand,  electric-light  plants,  and  other  improvements,  and 
gets  $48,000.  The  reductions  are  where  they  will  do  least 
harm  to  the  office-holders  ;  there  is  a  decrease  of  $15,000  in 
the  amount  allowed  for  witness  fees  ;  the  registrar  asks  for  : 
and  gets  a  reduction  of  $145,125,  but  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  no  election  will  be  held  ;  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  is  reduced  $21,415. 

The  assessment  roll  for  the  current  year  has  been  cut  down 
by  the  fact  that  the  banks  invested  their  money  in  United 
States  bonds,  which  can  not  be  taxed,  just  before  March  1st, 
and  thus  $16,000,000  escapes  taxation.  This  is  a  more  in- 
expensive method  than  shipping  the  money  to  the  Eastern 
States  and  bringing  it  back  after  assessment  day  has  passed.  , 
In  order  to  meet  this  loss  the  valuation  of  real  estate  has 
been  increased  $10,000,000,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ! 
real  estate  values  are  depressed   and  it  is  difficult  to  make  ' 


I  sales,  while  rents  have  been  reduced  and  houses  and  stores 
are  vacant. 

The  uncertainties,  the  absurdities,  and  the  obscurities  of  the 
Juggling  with       ^aw  were  weu"   exemplified  in  a  recent  inci- 
I  the  Elvthe  dent  of  the  celebrated   Blythe  case.     This 

Millions.  case  j^  ]jngered  m  tne  courts  0f  California 

!  for  many  years.     It  was  finally  appealed  from  the  supreme 
;  court  of   the  State  to   the   Supreme   Court  of  the  United 
States,    and    decided    in    favor   of    Mrs.-  Florence  Blythe- 
i  Hinckley,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  so-called  Thomas 
;  Blythe.     But  in  the  interim  an  action  had  been  brought  in 
!  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  by  the  Blythe  Company — a 
I  number   of  putative  heirs  who  had  incorporated  —  against 
Mrs.  Florence  Blythe-Hinckley.     Papers  were  presumably 
served   upon  the   defendant  when  Judge   McKenna  was  on 
the    bench,    some    months   ago.      He   has    since  been    suc- 
ceeded   by   Judge    Morrow.      Last    week    Judge    Morrow 
made    a    decree    giving   judgment    against    Mrs.    Florence 
Blythe-Hinckley  in    default,    her    attorneys    having    made 
I  no    reply    to    the    papers    served    by    the    Blythe    Com- 
;  pany.      This    action    of    the    court    produced    consterna- 
I  tion  among  the  many  lawyers  who   have,  as   a    syndicate, 
conducted  the  case  of  Mrs.  Florence  Blythe-Hinckley,  and 
1  who  are  now  about  to  divide  up  her  estate.     They  gathered 
I  together,  and  attempted  to  get  Judge  Morrow  to  reverse  his 
I  ruling,    on    the  ground   that   there  had    been   no  service  of 
!  papers  on  Florence  Blythe-Hinckley.     But  an  obstacle  arose 
— Judge   Morrow  had  adjourned  court  for  the  March  term 
on  July  3d,  and  the  March  term   being  a  thing   of  the  past, 
it  was  held  by  the  Blythe   Company  that  the    "decree  and 
order  must  stand  forever."     But  on  the  showing   of  the  at- 
torneys  for  Florence   Blythe-Hinckley  that  service  had  not 
been  made  upon  her  personally,  the  judge  issued  an   order 
staying  proceedings,  and  left  Mrs.  Florence  Blythe-Hinckley 
,  in  temporary  possession  of  the  Blythe  Block.     The  excite- 
ment of  that  lady  over  her  vanishing  estate  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  excitement  of  her  attorneys. 

Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  overlooks   the 

I  Is  Business  whole  broad  field  of  the  country's  business. 

'  Really  The  ramifications  of  the  Treasury  keep  him 

Reviving?  m    touch    with    every    important    business 

centre.     The  wires  flash  to  him  the  earliest  tales   of    suc- 

1  cess  or  disaster.  Perhaps  this  is  why  Mr.  Gage  is  the 
mouth  -  piece  of  the  administration  and  his  office  the  ob- 
jective point  of  interviewers.  On  May  28th  we  find  him 
proclaiming  to  the  convention  of  commercial  clubs  at  Cin- 
cinnati the  near  approach  of  industrial  revival  in  the  train  of 
a  tariff  law  soon  to  be  enacted,  and  promises  of  currency 
reform  certain  to  be  fulfilled.  On  June  3d,  addressing  the 
Maryland  Bankers'  Association  at  Cumberland,  the  proph- 

,  ecy  and  the  promise  are  repeated,  with  the  added  assurance 
that  "nothing  now  foreseen  can  delay  the  recovery  of  past 

;  losses  and  the  inauguration  of  a  forward  movement  along 
the  lines  of  material  advancement  and  social  progress." 
Another  pronouncement  was  made  on  June  27th  through 
the  medium  of  an   interviewer  of  the   New    York  Herald. 

I  Mr.  Gage  says  : 

"The  evidence  I  have  obtained  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  from 
1  the  press,  from  callers,  and  from  personal  correspondence,  all  points  in 
one  direction — an  actual  improvement  in  trade  and  in  manufactures. 
No  one  has  spoken  to  me  in  the  last  month  in  a  tone  of  discouragement. 
All  of  those  with  whom  I  have  talked  speak  with  a  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  prosperity,  which  is  justified,  they  think,  by  a  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  their  business  affairs." 

Asked  as  to  the  outlook  for  the  future,  he  says  : 
"  It  is  encouraging.  A  settlement  of  the  tariff  question  will  furnish 
the  country  with  the  necessary  data  from  which  to  make  all  the  neces- 
sary estimates,  and  if  not  intimidated  by  war-alarms  or  other  depress- 
ing influences,  and  if  sustained  by  the  expectation  of  necessary  financial 
reforms  next  winter,  there  is  no  good  reason  that  can  be  pointed  out  to 
prognosticate  a  change,  except  a  recovery  from  business  depression." 

Good  patriot  and  optimist  as  he  is,  Mr.  Gage's  utterances 
deal  largely  in  "hope  and  expectation." 

The  same  issue  of  the  Herald  contains  other  opinions 
which  may  be  briefly  epitomized  here.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  believes  that  the  present  upward 
movement  in  stocks  is  based  on  sound  industrial  conditions  ; 
that  the  prospects  of  farmers  and  merchants  for  the  summer 
are  good  ;  that  the  tariff  is  practically  fixed  and  will  be  passed 
in  ten  days,  and  adds  :  "  The  tariff  bill  is  what  is  most  de- 
sired, and  its  passage  will  be  immediately  followed  by 
decidedly  improved  financial  conditions." 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  sees  hope  for  the 
farmers  in  the  immediate  completion  of  the  tariff  bill — how, 
he  does  not  make  quite  clear.  "  There  are  indications  all 
along  the  line  of  returning  prosperity,"  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
"we  get  intimations  of  it  from  commercial  reports,  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  in  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  in 
other  directions." 

William  T.  Baker,  president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  reports  :  "  There  has  been  marked  improvement,  in 
general  trade  especially,  apparent  within  the  past  month," 
but  candidly   adds  :  "  The  upward   movement  of  stocks  is 


based  more  on  the  anticipitation  of  improved  industrial  con- 
ditions than  on  present  profits." 

John  Bindley,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, says  :  "  General  trade  is  gradually  improving,"  and 
that  this,  with  "the  assurance  of  an  early  settlement  of  the 
tariff  and  the  good  crop  conditions,  are  the  sure  foundations 
for  continuous  improvement." 

The  president  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  E. 
Monash,  attributes  the  long  delay  in  business  revival  to  the 
establishment  of  monometallism,  but  somewhat  grudgingly 
admits  that  "the  business  situation  in  Colorado  looks 
brighter  in  consequence  of  the  increased  gold  output  and  the 
best  crop  of  cereals  and  fruit  the  State  ever  had." 

E.  M.  Clendining,  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club, 
Kansas  City,  says  :  "  If  the  business  situation  all  over 
the  country  was  in  as  good  condition  as  in  Kansas  City 
and  tributary  territory,  there  would  be  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint." 

Robert  Ramsay,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Baltimore,  says  business  is  certainly  improving,  though 
slowly,  and  believes  that  much  greater  activity  would  be 
seen  but  for  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  tariff  tinker- 
ing. The  same  view  is  expressed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Galveston,  Tacoma,  and  New 
York,  and  by  prominent  business  men  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston. 

Secretary  Gage  also  gives  an  encouraging  resume  of  the 
fiscal  year  which  closed  on  June  30th.  The  hopeful  indications 
which  follow  are  from  his  statement.  The  gold  reserve  is  now 
$  1 4 1 ,000,000,  as  against  %  1 02,000,000  a  year  ago.  The 
available  cash  balance  is  $237,452,000,  only  $30,000,000  less 
than  a  year  ago,  although  not  swollen  by  bond  sales  as  at 
that  time.  The  receipts  of  the  fiscal  year  are  $343,800,000 
— an  increase  of  six  per  cent,  over  last  year.  Expenditures 
— $352,000,000 — are  $14,000,000  larger  than  last  year,  but 
our  income  has  been  great  enough  to  reduce  the  deficit 
nearly  $5,000,000. 

The  drift  of  the  best  opinions  is  that  we  are  still  living  in 
"hope  and  expectation"  ;  that  prosperity  is  ready  to  return 
with  slow  and  gradual  paces  ;  that  the  country  is  anxious  to 
welcome  its  advance  ;  that  the  great  lion  in  the  path  of 
progress  is  the  halting  tariff  bill.  Given  that  basis  of  cer- 
tainty and  a  rest  from  foreign  agitations,  foreign  interven- 
tions, foreign  annexations,  and  foreign  war-scares,  there  is 
ground  for  belief  that  business,  now  on  tip-toe  of  "  hope 
and  expectation,"  will  revive,  capital  emerge  from  hiding, 
and  labor  take  up  its  rusted  tools.  But  a  halt  must  be  called 
to  jingoism. 

As  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  recent  revolt  among  the  convicts 
at  San  Quentin  prison,  a  revolt  has  broken 
out  among  the  juvenile  criminals  at  the 
Whittier  Reform  School.  The  ostensible 
cause  of  the  revolt  is  the  severe  discipline  of  one  of  the  offi- 
cials, Captain  Brady.  The  real  cause  is  the  leaven  of  unrest 
which  has  permeated  our  penal  institutions  since  the  out- 
break at  San  Quentin.  The  inmates  of  the  Whittier  School 
are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  undisguised  mutiny.  Captain 
Brady,  the  official  against  whom  they  have  revolted,  is  an 
ex-soldier  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  The  superintendent 
of  the  school  fears  that  he  may  be  attacked,  and  has  ordered 
him  not  to  enter  the  grounds  where  the  boys  are.  It  is  bad 
enough  when  the  prison  officials  of  a  great  State  are  defied 
by  some  hundreds  of  mature  convicts.  But  when  the  prison 
officials  of  such  a  State  are  defied  by  a  lot  of  juvenile 
scoundrels  like  those  in  the  reform  school,  it  would  look 
as  if  the  methods  in  our  State  institutions  were  beneath 
contempt. 

We  know  that  the  sentimentalists  of  the  State  are  averse 
to  flogging  men.  Are  they  averse  to  flogging  boys  ?  Or  is 
it  only  the  honest  boys  who  may  be  flogged  by  their  peda- 
gogues, and  the  dishonest  ones  who  may  not  be  flogged  by 
their  guardians?  We  have  no  doubt  that  every  night 
throughout  the  State  of  California  some  hundreds  of  boys 
are  well  thrashed  by  indignant  fathers  for  various  trivial 
offences.  It  is  our  belief  that  it  does  not  hurt  the  boys,  and 
that  it  does  them  good  in  the  long  run.  But  if  the  dis- 
honest boys  who  are  under  restraint  in  Whittier  School 
were  to  be  flogged,  the  sentimentalists  of  the  State  would 
rise  up  in  horror.  Their  cries  of  protest  would  split  the 
skies.  We  consider  this  an  unjust  discrimination.  It 
would  be  placing  a  premium  on  dishonesty  to  allow  only 
juvenile  convicts  to  go  unwhipped,  when  many  an  honest 
boy  is  subject  to  chastisement,  pedagogical  or  paternal. 
We  advise  the  superintendent  of  the  Whittier  Reform 
School  to  get  a  number  of  stout  leathern  straps  with 
buckles  at  one  end.  We  advise  him  to  have  his  guards 
apply  the  blank  end  to  the  persons  of  his  mutinous  charges, 
and  if  that  be  not  effectual,  then  to  apply  the  buckle  end. 
Many  a  youthful  American  citizen  has  been  "whaled"  by 
his  father  with  a  harness-strap  ornamented  with  a  buckle. 
It  has  always  been  effective.  We  think  it  will  be  so  In  the 
case  of  the  revolting  boys  at  Whittier. 


Floggin 

FOR 

Cbimina 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  12,  1897. 


THE    STORY    OF    THE    GLASS    EYE. 


A  Tale  of  Madness. 

I  am  a  clerk  by  occupation,  a  poor  nobody,  toiling  eight 
uneventful  hours  on  week-days,  and  trimming  my  ragged 
cuffs  when  I  go,  every  other  Sunday,  to  take  tea  with  my 
sister-in-law.  Nor  have  I  any  personal  peculiarities  by 
which  to  recommend  myself  to  you,  a  lover  of  odd  stories 
and  odd  people,  except  a  very  commonplace  fear  of  thunder- 
storms ;  but  it  is  this  fear,  in  a  roundabout  way,  which  has 
proved  my  downfall,  my  misery. 

One  dark  afternoon,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  was 
crossing  a  city  side-street,  bent  on  some  simple  errand. 
The  strip  of  sky  between  the  roofs  had  been  growing  more 
and  more  sullen,  until  the  whole  street  was  a  tunnel  of  gray, 
with  a  little  blue  sky-hole  at  the  end  of  it.  Suddenly,  with- 
out any  warning,  there  came  a  gulp  of  pink  fire  and  a  terrific 
smash,  as  if  the  very  roof  of  the  world  had  been  stove  in. 
I  plunged  into  the  nearest  doorway  and  fell  up  against  a 
dusty  clutter  of  rubbish.  At  the  noise  of  my  coming,  the 
owner  of  the  store,  nr,  rather,  junk-shop,  lounged  forward 
and  surveyed  me  in  amusement.  At  every  thunder-clap  I 
gasped,  so  that  at  last  in  pity  he  gave  me  a  seat  as  far  from 
the  window  as  possible.  And  there  I  sat,  shaking,  while  the 
light  belched  into  the  dim  room  and  the  heavy  air  boomed 
and  jarred. 

Presently  there  came  a  flash  brighter  than  the  others,  and 
there,  hanging  in  the  darkness  above  me,  I  saw  a  human 
eye  ! — a  green,  malevolent  eye,  that  seemed  to  open  out  of 
the  shadows  and  shut  into  them  again. 

My  heart  was  pounding.  Perhaps  I  had  been  mistaken 
and  was  only  the  victim  of  my  jangled  nerves? — but  no,  a 
second  flash  showed  me  that  I  was  not,  for  again  the  eye 
looked  at  me,  evilly,  intelligently.  I  must  have  given  some 
involuntary  exclamation,  for  the  shop-keeper  came  up  to  me. 

"  Are  you  sick  ? "  he  asked.  "  I  thought  I  heard  you 
groan." 

I  told  him  what  had  startled  me.  He  looked  blank  for  a 
moment,  then  he  burst  out  laughing  and,  striking  a  match, 
began  to  grope  around  among  the  trash  on  the  shelf  above 
me. 

"  I  happened  to  see  it  to-day,  I  don't  remember  where  it 
came  from,"  he  said,  holding  something  toward  me. 

I  looked.  It  was  a  glass  eye,  very  perfectly  made,  and  I 
could  have  sworn  that  it  leered  at   me  from  his  dirty  palm  ! 

"Do  you  need  one  ?"  he  chuckled. 

Then  I  told  the  most  inexplicable  lie  of  my  life  ;  that 
naked  stare  seemed  commanding  me.  "I  do,"  I  said  in 
a  strange  voice. 

"  Take  it,"  the  man  replied,  "  it's  of  no  use  to  me." 

That  evening,  when    I  was  alone   in  my  room,  I  took  the 
eye  out  of  my  pocket  and  examined   it  idly  under  the  light. 
At  first   I  noticed  nothing  unusual  about   it  except   its' ex-  | 
quisite  workmanship,  so  true  that   1   shuddered  at  its  (.lead 
clamminess   between    my    fingers.     I    was  about    to   lay  it  ! 
down,  when  I   noticed  a  peculiar  shifting  in  the  pupil.     I  ; 
raised  it  closer  to  my  eyes,  closer,  and  the  hair  on  my  body 
stiffened  like  bristles,  for  the  face  reflected  there — minute —  ; 
distinct — was   not   my  own  !     I  looked  over  my   shoulder. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  the  gas-jet  squeaked  and  spurted, 
sending  light  into  every  comer.     No  one  was  there. 

I  picked  up  a  magnifying-glass  from  the  table  and  scruti- 
nized the  eye  intently.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  now, 
with  the  glass  the  face  showed  almost  as  large  as  a  minia- 
ture ;  but  what  wonderful  work  ]  what  marvelous  painting  ! 
for  painting  I  supposed  it  to  be.  The  face  was  a  woman's, 
and  the  dark,  dewy  eyes  were  full  of  fear.  Then  it 
changed — flashing,  baby  pink,  and  dimpled.  It  must  be 
some  trick  of  light,  or  of  my  shaking  hands.  I  steadied 
them  on  the  edge  of  the  table  and  looked  again.  Now  the 
face  was  older  and  drawn  with  a  look  of  famine,  the  full 
mouth  was  pinched  to  a  coral  thread,  and  the  lashes  were 
sticky  with  tears. 

I  did  not  sleep  that  night,  and  the  sun  at  my  window 
found  me  still  poring  over  my  treasure. 

For  a  month  things  remained  unchanged  ;  ever)'  spare 
moment  of  the  day  or  night  was  spent  bending  above  the 
green  eye,  with  its  wide,  velvety  pupil,  on  whose  blackness 
the  lovely  face  was  always  painted,  with  its  changefulness, 
its  coquetry,  its  passion,  and  its  tiny  grimaces  of  fury. 
What  angered  it  ?  What  pleased  it  ?  Why  was  it  some- 
times round  and  innocent,  and  again,  at  no  will  of  mine, 
pallid  and  fierce  with  hate? 

I  bought  a  microscope  and  fitted  the  eye  in  a  slide.  Still 
I  saw  the  face,  so  highly  magnified  now-  that  only  a  part  of 
it  was  visible  at  once,  a  circle  of  the  downy  flesh  or  a 
shadowy  dimple-pit  sunk  in  the  apricot-colored  cheek. 
And  in  all  my  searching  my  microscope  never  revealed  a 
single  flaw,  from  the  throat,  with  its  double  row  of  creamy 
little  creases,  to  the  crown  of  red  hair  burnished  in  the 
ripples  like  carded  copper.  But  it  was  her  eyes  that  spoke 
to  me  most,  and  oftenest  when  they  were  full  of  such  pite- 
ous pleading  that  my  heart  was  ready  to  break  at  my  help- 
lessness. Oh  !  how  many  times  have  I  poured  out  to  them 
a  flood  of  passion,  then  looked  down — to  lose  the  woman 
and  meet  only  that  one  wide,  malignant  stare ! 

One  Friday  night,  late  in  November,  I  went  into  my  room, 
and,  as  usual,  set  up  my  microscope  and  took  out  the  glass 
eye^^Jt  became  suddenly  cloudy  in  my  hands,  as  if  death- 
s-films were  settling  on  it.  I  held  it  nearer,  and  the  face  still 
met  my  glance,  but,  oh  !  such  a  venomous,  horrible  little 
face  !  old,  gaunt,  with  mad  eyes  burning  among  the  wrinkles 
like  sparks  eating  in  dry  wood.  High  above  its  tangled  hair 
I  saw  a  flash  of  light — a  knife-blade  !  and  before  I  could 
think,  it  darted  at  me  and  I  dropped  the  eye  on  the  floor, 
where  it  lay  in  a  thousand  colorless  splinters  ! 

When  I  realized  what  had  happened,  I  was  beside  myself 

with  grief.     This  may  sound  absurd  to  you,  a  creature  of 

health   and   muscle,   who   has    loved   a   dozen  times — and, 

-     forgotten   thirteen.     But   I   am  different.     My  life 

cd  my  blood  and  locked  my  heart,  and  the  ten- 


derest  thing  I  ever  read  in  a  woman's  glances  is  pity  for  my 
shiny  coat. 

Now  a  new  emptiness  opened  in  my  life,  a  depression 
that  flooded  my  soul  on  each  fresh  awakening,  like  a  great, 
grave  wave.  I  brooded  over  this  new  mystery,  this 
wretched  hag  who  had  menaced  me  and  destroyed  my  hap- 
piness, and  1  dreamed  of  that  other  dear  woman,  until  there 
forced  itself  on  me  a  knowledge,  a  certainty,  that  she  in  all 
her  childish  beauty  was  alive,  and  that,  some  day,  I  should 
meet  her  and  hold  her  in  my  arms. 

It  was  then  that  I  began  my  search  for  her.  I  have 
stood  for  hours  watching  at  theatre-doors  for  the  outpouring 
of  faces  ;  watched  down  the  bowing  aisles  of  churches,  and 
in  the  grimy,  hurrying  rush  of  stations.  I  have  peered 
through  the  films  of  wedding-veils  and  through  the  smoke 
of  factories.  Faces  !  faces  !  faces  ! — until,  when  I  closed 
my  lids,  there  would  pour  across  them  a  sea  of  flesh  color, 
with  a  million  indifferent  eyes  and  a  million  sad  mouths. 

One  May  evening  I  was  returning  from  a  rare  holiday 
that  I  had  spent  in  the  country.  It  had  been  a  long,  idle 
day,  full  of  the  sweep  of  cloud-trails  on  new  grass,  of  glit- 
tering leaves  and  bird  whistlings.  I  had  been  happy,  too, 
in  my  heart  the  same  dull,  half-understood  hope  that  must 
stir  the  folded  bud  of  its  opening.  Now  I  was  hurrying 
toward  the  little  way-station  that  showed  a  far-off  window 
spark  among  the  dark  trees.  The  sun  had  gone  down,  and 
in  the  west  the  sky  glowed  limpid  green.  On  my  left  the 
new  moon  hung,  narrow,  curled,  and  livid. 

As  I  tramped  along  the  path  by  the  road-side,  I  became 
aware  of  a  curious  noise,  a  kind  of  silky  laughter — I  can 
not  better  describe  it.  The  sound  came  from  the  tall  hedge 
on  my  right,  and  seemed  to  follow  me  as  I  moved.  I 
listened,  and  I  heard  the  brush  of  steps. 

"Who  is  there?"  I  called  loudly  ;  but  though  I  stopped, 
my  breath  held,  no  answer  came  except  the  tinkle  of  the 
frogs.  I  quickened  my  steps.  Suddenly  I  sprang  aside. 
I  had  come  to  a  break  in  the  hedge,  and  there,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  me,  I  saw  a  woman's  figure. 

"  I've  caught  you  !  "  she  cackled,  "  I  knew  I  should  catch 
you  here  !  " 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  with  me?  "  I  asked, 
peering  through  the  shadows.    . 

"  I  want  help,  some  one  is  sick  up  there."  She  pointed 
over  her  shoulder  to  a  black  pile  encircled  by  a  belt  of 
brilliant  window  squares.  "  I  am  all  alone,  alone,  alone." 
Her  voice  sank  and  became  soft.  Something  in  it  appealed 
to  me  strongly.  I  felt  like  a  child  who  has  reached  out  from 
his  crib  in  the  night  and  touched  his  mother's  band. 

"  Go  on,  I  will  follow  you,"  I  answered,  gruffly. 

She  turned  and  began  to  climb  the  hilly  garden.  The 
lush  weeds  were  knee-high  and  their  darkness  seemed  to 
cling  like  a  human  hinderance.  I  could  not  distinguish  the 
woman's  figure,  as  she  was  bundled  up  to  her  forehead  in  a 
cloak  ;  she  must  be  young,  though,  for  down  her  back  was  a 
shower  of  blonde  curls.  She  hurried  forward,  tottering  a 
little.     In  a  few  moments  we  reached  the  steps. 

As  she  threw  open  the  door,  I  was  blinded  by  a  sudden 
gush  of  colored  light  and  a  great  tawny  leaping  of  dogs. 
"  Lie  down  !  "  she  commanded.  They  crouched  away  in  a 
sullen  drift  of  hairy  bodies  and  showed  their  teeth.  Then 
she  threw  off  her  cloak  and  turned  to  me.  I  stood  there, 
thrilling,  and  shivering,  and  afraid  to  speak. 

She  was  old.  The  bloodless  leather  of  her  skin  was 
broken  by  a  thousand  lines.  He  slack  mouth  was  drawn 
into  an  evil  smile,  and  in  the  black  opening  one  fang  reared 
like  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar.  On  her  head  was  a  wig, 
golden  yellow  as  the  satin  gown  she  wore,  and  her  old  arms 
and  breast  were  bare  in  the  sagging  waist. 

"Who  are  you,"  I  faltered,  "and  why  have  you  called 
to  me  ?  " 

She  threw  back  her  head — the  dogs  whined  under  her 
laughing.  "  Stupid  one !  "  she  said,  pouting  her  withered 
lips  and  leering  at  me  from  beneath  her  baby  curls,  "don't 
be  angry  with  me — now.  Come  in  and  see  how  beautiful 
everything  is." 

I  looked  about.  The  hall  was  full  of  lamps,  globes  of 
green  and  rose  and  violet,  hanging  in  a  solid  cloud  of  color 
from  the  ceiling.  The  floors  were  piled  with  rugs,  one  upon 
the  other,  ranging  from  the  finest  Indian  weaving  to  the 
cheapest  factory  Brussels,  and  the  walls  were  hidden  under 
a  crust  of  brackets  and  clocks  that  all  ticked  together  with 
a  babel  of  tiny  noises.  The  woman  dragged  through  the 
draped  doorway  into  the  parlor.  Behind  us  the  pack  of 
dogs  nosed  so  close  that  I  felt  their  hot  breath  steaming 
against  my  hands.  This  room  was  even  more  bizarre  and 
extravagant  than  the  last  She  pushed  me  into  a  chair  and 
sank  down  before  me,  her  satins  glistening  around  her  in  a 
yellow  pool.     The  dogs  watched  me. 

"  Some  crazy  old  courtesan,"  I  thought,  angrily,  looking 
around  in  hopes  of  finding  a  means  of  escape. 

Over  the  mantle-piece  hung  the  life-size  picture  of  a 
woman  ;  and  as  my  glance  rested  on  it  the  blood  leaped  at 
my  heart,  for  how  often  had  my  eyes  kissed  that  face,  from 
the  long,  firm  throat  to  the  ripply  red  hair  !  A  flood  of  joy 
swept  over  me  ;  I  had  found  her  at  last — the  lovely  prisoner 
of  the  glass  eye  ! 

"  Is  she  alive?"  I  gasped,  pointing  my  shaking  finger  to- 
ward the  portrait. 

The  woman  shrugged  herself,  and  again  the  silky,  child's 
laugh  bubbled  up  from  between  her  dry  lips.  "  Yes  :  here 
in  this  house,  more  beautiful  than  ever — she  was  dead  for  so 
many  years,  too — she  has  gold  beads  now  with  blue  things 
on  them." 

I  drank  in  her  incoherent  words.  "May  I  see  her?"  I 
cried,  starting  up. 

The  old  woman  covered  her  face  and  began  to  sob.  Her 
little  shoulders  heaved  piteously  in  the  satin  waist.  An 
angry  shiver  ran  through  the  huddled  dogs.  Then  she 
stopped  crying,  and,  changing  in  a  breath — "  Poor  thing," 
she  commiserated,  "  you  must  be  so  hungry."  Rising,  she 
crossed  the  room  and  pulled  an  old-fashioned  bell-cord.  I 
heard  the  bell  clamor  far  away  in  the  house,  but  no  one 
answered  the  summons. 


She  was  there — in  the  same  house  with  me  !  I  might  see 
her  at  any  moment.  I  have  never  been  happy  before  and  I 
shall  never  be  happy  again,  but  I  thank  God  for  that  one 
night.     Now  I  understand  why  wise  men  have  called  life  good. 

What  the  old  woman  was  doing  while  I  stood  contemplat- 
ing the  picture  I  did  not  notice.  Presently  I  felt  her  tug  at  my 
sleeve.  She  had  drawn  a  table  up  before  me,  and  on  it  was 
a  tray  piled  with  food  and  a  medley  of  glasses  filled  with 
clear  liqueurs  that  swung  and  jarred  and  sparkled  with 
every  shake  of  the  table,  like  goblets  full  of  fluid  fire.  I  ate 
little  and  drank  nothing.  All  through  the  meal  we  sat  alone 
— that  smirking,  bedizened  old  maniac  and  I,  with  the  ring  of 
dogs  about  us,  watching,  their  tongues  lolling  and  drooling 
from  their  big  mouths.  Again  and  again  I  tried  to  find  out 
from  her  something  of  that  other  woman,  whose  painted 
smile  shone  down  on  me  like  starlight ;  but  she  avoided 
my  questions  or  talked  irrelevant  nonsense  at  me,  like  a 
gaudy  little  paroquet 

When  the  meal  was  over,  she  took  up  a  lamp,  and,  cross- 
ing the  hall,  she  called  to  me  in  hideous  archness.  I  hesi- 
tated, afraid,  then  I  followed  her  for  love  of  that  other 
woman.  We  went  upstairs.  The  halls  were  dark,  with 
here  and  there  the  gray  glimmer  of  a  window.  Finally  we 
halted  before  a  door  in  an  apparently  unused  wing  of  the 
house.  She  opened  it  and  motioned  me  to  enter.  I  did  so. 
The  door  slammed  after  me.  I  heard  the  key  turn,  and  a 
wild  burst  of  laughter  that  shook  the  sinister  echoes  down 
about  my  ears.  Then  came  a  scamper  of  clawed  feet,  a 
tap  of  retreating  heels,  and  I  was  alone. 

Where  was  I  ?  The  darkness  stuffed  my  throat  like 
crape.  I  crawled  slowly  along  the  wall  for  a  few  steps  and 
listened,  but  the  silence  was  thick  as  the  night.  I  moved 
along  still  further,  feeling  for  a  window  or  a  door.  The  room 
seemed  empty,  at  least  my  sliding  fingers  met  no  resistance. 
At  last  I  reached  a  window,  and,  raising  the  sash,  I  threw 
open  the  blinds.  A  vague  square  of  light  fell  on  the  floor  ; 
outside  stretched  the  night  sky,  glossy  with  star  spangles. 
Nearer,  a  tall  tree  swung  its  black  leaves  against  my  hand. 

The  room  was  bare,  as  I  had  thought,  except  for  an  old 
canopied  bed.  I  threw  myself  down  on  it  and  began  to 
think.  After  pondering  for  half  an  hour,  I  decided  to  re- 
main where  I  was  and  not  try  any  plan  of  escape.  I  was 
nearer  the  realization  of  my  hopes  than  I  had  ever  dared  ex- 
pect. What  was  I  afraid  of — an  old  woman  and  a  dozen 
dogs  ?  She  had  locked  the  door — well,  peihaps  that  the  other 
woman  would  open  it.  So  I  sat  there  and  dreamed  and 
waited,  smiling  my  happiness  into  the  dark.  I  remember 
hearing  a  clock  strike  somewhere  in  the  house  below  me,  ten 
— eleven — twelve — muffled,  booming  tones. 

Then  is  the  time  that  I  must  have  dozed  off,  for,  though  I 
did  not  hear  her  come  into  the  room,  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  she  was  there,  aflame  in  the  candle-light,  just  as  I  had 
seen  her  once  before,  in  the  last  stare  of  the  glass  eye,  her 
withered  body  rigid  under  her  loose  white  gown,  her  mad 
eyfs  blazing  red  onder  her  wrinkles,  and  high  above  her 
stringy  hair  the  thin  glisten  of  a  knife-blade.  I  caught  at 
her  arm  as  it  flew  toward  me,  and  I  heard  the  knife  rip 
through  the  mattress  and  ring  on  the  bed-springs.  I 
struggled  against  her  in  a  frenzy  of  terror,  but  she  was  as 
lean  and  strong  and  burning  as  a  rabid  wolf.  I  felt  her 
fang-tooth  crunch  through  my  coat-sleeve,  and  her  scalding 
!  breath  stunk  in  my  face.     Only  once  she  spoke. 

"  You  devil !  "  she  hissed,  "  I  knew  you  all  the  time  !  " 

At  last   I    twisted  the  knife  from  her.     I  stabbed  at  her. 
j  She  turned  limp  and  doubled   over  on  the  floor.      I    heard 
|  her  coughing  and   spitting  in  the  dark,  then  she  sighed,  a 
great  wrenching  shudder,  and  lay  still.     The  murderess  ! 

I  was  wild  with  fear.  The  noise  of  our  fighting  had 
wakened  the  dogs,  and  I  heard  a  distant  barking.  I  leaped 
for  the  open  window,  caught  a  tree-limb,  and,  holding  fast, 
I  plunged  out.  There  was  an  awful  swoop  and  swing,  the 
twigs  1  held  cut  through  my  palm  and  broke  with  a  crackle. 
I  fell  heavily.  For  an  instant  only  I  lay  there,  then  I 
bounded  up  and  went  flying  through  the  garden. 

I  can  not  remember  distinctly  any  incident  of  my 
flight,  only  the  rush  of  dim  objects  by  me,  the  snap  of 
snarled  grass-roots,  and  the  ache  of  the  breath  that  came 
pumping  into  my  lungs.  Hatless  and  shivering,  I  boarded 
the  midnight  train.  The  sleepy  conductor  took  little  notice 
.of  me.  Soon  I  was  at  home  in  my  own  room,  washing 
some  wet,  sticky  splashes  from  my  coat-sleeves. 

And  now  listen,  for  here  comes  the  part  of  my  story  that 
makes  it  worth  the  pain  it  has  been  to  tell  it  !  A  day  or  =.c 
after  all  this  happened,  I  was  sitting  by  my  office-window. 
Down  in  the  street  the  newsboys  were  calling  an  evening 
paper.     I    leaned    out   and    listened.     "  Here   you   are,    all 

about  the  murder  of "     The  name  was  lost.     I  hurried 

down-stairs  and  bought  a  copy.     Here  is  what  I  read  : 
j     "  Old  Mme.  Crespo  murdered  !  — no  apparent  motive  for  the  crime — 
.money  and  jewelry  left  untouched — a  man's  hat  was  found  under  some 
rugs  in  the  hall,  stamped  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs.     This  is  the 
only  clew  to  the  mystery. 

"  Mme.  Crespo,  the  eccentric  widow  of  the  late  miser-millionaire, 
Jacob  Crespo,  lived  in  her  neglected  country-house  outside  the  west-end 
suburbs.  She  kept  but  one  servant,  a  Swedish  man,  who  had  served 
her  for  forty  years.  On  Saturday  last  he  was  called  away  on  business, 
and,  meetiDg  with  an  unfortunate  fall,  was  prevented  from  returning  to 
his  mistress  until  the  next  day.  Sunday  morning,  on  reaching  home, 
he  was  startled  by  finding  all  the  lamps  lighted  and  the  house  locked 
tightly.  Calling  some  neighbors,  they  managed  to  effect  an  entrance 
through  an  open  window  in  an  unused  wing  of  the  house.  Upon  entering 
the  room  the  old  woman's  body  was  discovered  lying  by  the  bed  with  a 
knife  in  heruieart.  No  one  had  slept  in_jhe  room  for  years,  not  since 
the  body  of  Jacob  Crespo  had  been  discovered  there  in  the  same  bed, 
stabbed  just  as  the  woman  was. 

"  Mme.  Crespo  has  for  years  been  considered  harmlessly  in- 
sane. Rumor  has  it  that  her  mind  was  affected  by  the  brutal 
treatment  of  her  husband.  After  his  death  she  began  to  spend  his 
money  in  the  most  reckless  way,  as  if  to  make  up  for  her  long  life  of 
penury. 

"Jacob  Crespo's  sole  extravagance  was  a  remarkably  lovely  portrait 
of  his  wife,  painted  when  she  was  a  girl.  It  hangs  now  in  the  parlor  of 
Mme.  Crespo's  home,  for  despite  the  fact  that  at  his  death  the  widow 
sold  everything  belonging  to  him — some  say  even  his  glass  eve  ! — she 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  part  with  this,  the  only  proof  she  possessed 
of  her  marvelous  and  vanished  beauty." 

Now  you  have  heard  the  story  of  the  glass  eye,  and  of 
the  woman  I  loved.  Julie  CLOSSON   Kexly. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1897. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    BIG    BOAT-RACE. 

Cornell's    Victory    over    Yale    and    Harvard— The    "  Fresh-Water " 

Collegians   Too    Much    for   the   Blue   and   the   Crimson — 

Betting,   Strokes,  and  Possibilities. 

The  interest  of  a  large  portion  of  the  college  world  here- 
abouts, both  undergraduate  and  alumnus,  has  been  centered 
in  Poughkeepsie  for  the  past  week.  Of  course  all  college 
men  of  all  ages  have  a  perennial  interest  in  the  little  town 
up  the  Hudson  as  the  habitat  of  the  Vassar  girl.  But  she  is 
not  the  attraction  now.  Her  charms  are  forgotten  in  the 
absorbing  interest  taken  in  the  intercollegiate  boat-races, 
which  are  now  being  rowed  theie.  Any  intercollegiate 
athletic  contest  always  brings  out  crowds  of  the  "old  boys" 
to  "root" — inelegant  but  expressive  word — for  their  alma 
jnater,  but  the  races  at  Poughkespsie  took  on  a  special 
significance  this  year  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
time  in  twenty-two  years  that  Cornell  has  been  allowed  to 
compete  with  the  Yale  "  eight."  Since  the  intercollegiate 
regatta  at  Saratoga  in  1S75,  Yale  has  loftily  declined  to 
send  out  her  'varsity  crew  to  compete  in  rowing  contests 
with  any  other  American  college  than  her  ancient  rival, 
Harvard,  except  for  four  years,  from  1SS6  to  1S90,  when  she 
regularly  beat  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  eight  at  New 
London.  Harvard  has  not  been  so  exclusive,  and  surf  red 
defeat  last  year  on  the  Poughkeepsie  course  at  the  hands  of 
the  Cornell  crew,  which  then  made  the  record  time  over  this 
four-mile  course  of  nineteen  minutes  and  tweniy-one  seconds. 

Yale's  defeat  at  Henley  last  year  at  the  hands  of  the 
Leander  crew  was  universally  conceded,  to  be  due  to  the 
superiority  of  the  English  stroke.  The  American  stroke 
seemed  to  the  Britons  unnaturally  short  and  jerky.  It  cer- 
tainly was  in  strong  contrast  to  their  own  method,  which  is 
to  lean  very  far  forward  when  the  oar  enters  the  water  and 
very  far  backward  before  taking  it  out.  The  result  is  a  long, 
telling  stroke,  and  Englishmen  certainly  accomplish  mar- 
vels with  it.  "Bob"  Cook,  Yale's  famous  coach,  made  a 
study  of  the  English  stroke  last  yenr,  and  he  trained  the 
Yale  crews  for  these  races  to  use  a  combination  of  it  and 
the  stroke  which,  under  his  tutelage,  had  sn  often  brought 
Yale  to  victory  in  the  past.  Harvard,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  an  English  trainer,  Rudolph  C.  Lehmann,  a  gentleman 
who,  out  of  pure  love  of  sport,  has  given  up  several  months 
of  his  time  to  training  the  Harvard  crews  in  the  English 
method  of  rowing.  Cornell,  meanwhile,  stuck  to  the  Amer- 
ican stroke,  in  which  Charles  Courtney  has  trained  the 
Ithaca  men  for  the  past  thirteen  years. 

The  universal  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  outcome  of  last 
Friday's  race  would  be,  when  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Cor- 
nell were  to  try  conclusions,  was  abundantly  shown  in 
the  betting  before  the  race.  It  is  said  that  between  ten  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  were  wagered  on  the  result  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  this  city.  The  backers  of  Harvard  lost 
heavily.  Maurice  Wormser  was  one  of  the  plungers  on  the 
crimson,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  dropped  a  matter  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  chances  between  Yale  and  Har- 
vard were  regarded  as  about  even,  and  money  was  laid  on 
either  to  beat  Cornell  at  one  hundred  to  seventy-five.  Quite 
a  little  money  was  put  up  on  Cornell  against  the  field  at 
twenty-five  to  fifty  or  sixty  dollars.  Up  in  Poughkeepsie  the 
collegians  owned  the  town,  and  the  betting  was  as  open  as  in 
a  pool-room.  Money  was  laid  in  the  Nelson  House  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  and  in  sums  ranging  from  five  dollars  to  five 
hundred.  Shortly  before  the  race,  Yale  was  the  favorite, 
Harvard  next,  and  two  and  a  half  or  three  to  one  could  be 
had  against  Cornell.  But  it  was  the  most  confused  betting 
I  ever  saw.  In  one  place  a  son  of  Eli  would  be  offering 
fifty  dollars  to  forty  that  Yale  would  beat  Harvard,  and 
twenty  feet  away  a  wearer  of  the  crimson  would  be  offering 
the  same  odds  that  the  Cambridge  boat  would  "show  four 
miles  of  rudder  to  the  crack  New  Haven  crew."  A  man 
with  a  head  for  figures  and  a  fair-sized  roll  of  bills  could 
have  cleared  a  fortune  by  making  a  book  on  the  race. 

It  is  unnecessary,  doubtless,  to  give  you  a  description  of 
the  race  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  have 
ever  taken  place  in  American  waters.  Cornell  won  in  twenty 
minutes  and  thirty-four  seconds,  a  good  two  lengths  and  a 
half  ahead  of  Yale,  and  the  latter  led  Harvard  by  six  full 
lengths.  Harvard  was  in  the  lead  for  a  short  time  at  the 
start,  then  Yale  led  for  a  while,  but  the  Ithaca  boys  soon 
passed  both  their  rivals  and  kept  the  lead  to  the  finish. 
The  Ithacans  started  with  thirty-six  strokes  to  the  minute, 
but  soon  slowed  down  to  thirty-four,  which  they  held  steadily 
throughout  the  race,  except  for  a  brief  space  when  they 
had  passed  over  three-quarters  of  the  course  and  Yale  was 
making  a  mighty  effort  to  catch  them,  and  again  at  the  fin- 
ish, when  they  fairly  flew  past  the  goal  and  on  for  some 
hundreds  of  yards  further.  They^  appeared  to  be  almost  as 
fresh  at  the  finish  as  when  they  entered,  the  Yale  men 
showed  the  effects  of  their  plucky  struggle  for  victory,  and 
the  Harvard  men  were  utterly  done  up,  two  of  them  being 
unconscious. 

The  result  of  the  race  seemed  to  give  pretty  good  evi- 
dence that  the  English  stroke  is  not  practicable  for  American 
oarsmen.  Englishmen  are  born  watermen,  and  acquire, 
through  training  from  childhood,  and,  perhaps,  even  by 
heredity,  the  ability  to  double  up  and  straighten  out  again  in 
the  way  their  method  of  rowing  requires.  But  that  Ameri- 
can oarsmen  can  not  be  trained  to  it  in  a  few  months  is  now- 
evident.  It  puts  a  strain  on  the  abdominal  muscles  that 
pumps  the  wind  out  of  an  American  long  before  a  four-mile 
race  is  rowed.  And  another  fact  demonstrated  last  Friday 
is  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  big  and  brawny.  For 
some  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  select  for  the  'varsity 
crew  the  biggest  and  most  powerful  men  in  college.  This 
year's  Harvard  crew  averaged  in  height  5  feet  1 1  inches, 
and  their  average  weight  was  169^  pounds.  The  Yale  men 
were  taller  than  this  by  five-sixths  of  an  inch,  and  their  aver- 
age weight  was  17 sH  pounds.  The  Cornell  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  averaged  5  feet  10^  inches  in  height,  and  their  aver- 
age weight  was  10%  pounds  less  than  that  of  Harvard  and 


14^  less  than  that  of  Yale.  More  extraordinary  than  , 
all,  the  stroke  of  the  winning  crew  is  only  5  feet  6  inches 
tall,  and  his  weight  is  only  134  pounds.  That  is,  he  gen-  I 
erally  tips  the  beam  at  that  figure.  When  he  stepped  into 
Cornell's  paper-shell — the  other  two  boats  were  of  cedar — 
for  the  race  last  Friday  afternoon,  he  weighed  132  pounds, 
and  when  he  got  out  of  it  again  after  the  finish  he  weighed 
1  -4  %  pounds.  He  had  burned  up  7  ?+  pounds  of  tissue  in 
20  minutes,  and  the  other  members  of  his  crew  had  lost 
between  4  and  5  pounds  each  in  the  same  time.  The  name 
of  this  remarkable  little  man  is  Frederick  Adams  Briggs,  and  i 
he  is  24  years  of  age.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a  man  of  his 
inches  should  be  able  to  set  the  pace  for  a  crew  of  six-footers. 
Every  oarsman  knows  what  a  tremendous  difference  in  the 
stroke  a  few  inches'  reach,  more  or  less,  will  make.  But 
Briggs  is  short  in  the  body  and  has  abnormally  long  arms 
and  legs.  He  doubles  himself  up  like  an  india-rubber  ball 
and  straightens  out  in  a  marvelous  way,  his  sliding  seat 
having  a  longer  run  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  crew. 

It  is  a  great  victory  for  Cornell,  and  speculation  is  rife  as  , 
to   what   the   result  will  be.      Everybody  but  the  Yale  men  , 
concede  that   the    Ithacans   have   fairly  earned  the  right  to 
compete  on  the  water  with  the  New  Haven  crew.     The  gen-  1 
eral  sentiment   of  the   Yale  men,  however,    is  against  this.  I 
They  say  the  traditions  of  Yale  are  dearer  to  them  than  an  i 
intercollegiate    championship    in    rowing,     and    that    while 
they    are    willing    to     race    with     Harvard,    they    will    not 
row   against    Cornell   again.      This    sentiment    is    in   keep- 
ing   with    the    "exclusiveness  "    o»    the  New  England  uni-  | 
versities  which  have  for  years  looked  down  on  Cornell  and 
most  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country  as  '■fresh- 
water"   colleges.       But    this    is   a  thoroughly    un-American 
spirit,  and  it  will  doubtless  have  to  give  way  to  public  senti-  I 
ment.     It    is   to   be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  there  will  be  an  annual  American  Henley,  to  which 
will  come  crews    from   Harvard,    Yale,    Cornell,    Columbia,  ' 
Pennsylvania,    and    even  the    University  of    Michigan  and 
Annapolis.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  June  30,  1S97. 

The  good  results  of  warring  against  adulterated  foods  and  \ 
drugs  is  well  illustrated  in  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  t 
health  of  Massachusetts  for  1895.  Whereas,  in  the  year 
1S84,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  samples  of  but- 
ter,  cheese,  tea,  coffee,  and  confectionery,  no  less  than  twelve  | 
per  cent,  were  in  some  way  sophisticated  ;  in  the  year  1S95, 
of  eighty-two  samples  collected  in  July,  1896,  under  similar 
conditions,  none  were  adulterated.  Massachusetts  enacted 
a  well-devised  food  and  drug  statute  in  1SS4,  and  soon  after 
made  liberal  provision  for  its  enforcement,  and  the  prosecu- 
tions have  fallen  off  nearly  one-half,  and  many  have  come  to 
an  untimely  end  by  the  departure  of  the  accused  offenders. 
Na'.urally,  milk  is  the  great  tempter.  Among  samples 
tested  was  one  containing  water,  colored  with  caramel  and 
salted.  It  was  thought  worth  white  to  follow  the  wagon 
from  which  the  specimen  came.  It  was  found  that  the 
dealer  had  an  eight-quart  can,  nearly  full  of  this  liquid,  and 
that  he  put  a  portion  into  each  uf  the  small  cans  which  he 
delivered,  just  before  leaving  them,  so  if  an  inspector  looked 
at  a  can,  as  he  naturally  would,  he  would  find  it  all  right  ; 
nothing  but  the  thorough  search  that  looked  at  all  the  cans 
showed  the  fraud.  Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  butter  samples 
proved  to  be  genuine.  Another  phase  of  injurious  manu- 
facture and  traffic  is  revealed  in  the  make-up  of  the  widely 
advertised  blood-purifiers  and  nerve  tonics.  The  vivifying 
effects  so  graphically  set  forth  in  the  glowing  advertisements 
is  the  result  of  alcohol,  of  which  they  contain  from  eight  to 
twenty-six  per  cent.  Daily  used,  the  alcohol  habit  will  soon 
be  hopelessly  established. 

One  of  the  transatlantic  steamers  which  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Hamburg,  recently,  had  undergone  a  remarkable 
transformation  since  she  was  last  on  this  side.  She  was 
formerly  the  shortest  and  slowest  vessel  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  twin-screw  express  fleet,  and  now  she  is  the  long- 
est. She  was  taken  to  a  Belfast  ship-yard  and  new  boilers 
were  put  in,  increasing  her  horse-power  from  twelve  thousand 
to  thirteen  thousand.  She  was  divided  in  the  middle,  and 
the  forward  half  was  extended  ahead  sixty-four  feet.  This 
was  accomplished  in  seven  minutes,  to  the  thirty-second  of 
an  inch.  The  gap  was  filled  with  new  work,  her  frame  was 
stiffened,  and  forty-three  more  state-rooms  were  added.  In 
her  new  form  the  vessel  is  almost  two  knots  faster  than  she 
used  to  be. 


The  hot-air  garbage  cremation  apparatus  which  was  used 
to  destroy  waste  matter  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  was 
so  successful  that  it  is  now  used  in  many  cities  and  villages. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  points  of  these  furnaces  "  is  the 
complete  incineration  of  all  substances  placed  upon  their 
grate-bars  by  the  passage  of  heat  over,  under,  and  through 
the  material,  and  the  destruction  of  the  results  of  this  com- 
bustion by  means  of  a  second  fire,  the  ultimate  product 
being  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  a  highly  heated  state,  which  is 
discharged  and  dissipated  by  the  chimney."  In  one  place 
where  the  cremator  is  used  the  expenses  of  operating  are 
now  thirty-eight  per  cent,  less  than  they  were  four  years  ago. 


Mustapha  Bey,  the  Turkish  minister  at  Washington,  will 
have  another  chance  to  score  off  American  sympathizers 
with  the  victims  of  the  Sultan.  He  referred  the  other  day 
to  the  Urbana  lynching,  when  asked  about  Turkish  out- 
rages, and  an  even  more  brutal  and  shocking  affair  which 
occurred  in  Maryland,  when  a  negro  actually  under  sentence 
of  death  was  torn  from  the  officers  of  the  law  and  kicked  and 
strangled  to  death  in  broad  daylight  by  an  infuriated   mob. 


Chicago  is  laying  plans  for  more  extensive  public  improve- 
ments this  year  than  have  been  undertaken  there  before.     In 
sewers,  street  paving,  bridges  and  elevation  of  cracks,  and 
the  adjustment  of  grades  in  various  parts  of  the  city  her  ' 
budget  already  calls  for  eight  millions  of  dollars. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Howard  University,  of  Washington,  an  institution  for 
colored  students,  has  conferred  upon  John  Wanamaker  the 
degree  of  LL.  D. 

Miss  Helen  Hay,  who,  as  the  daughter  of  the  American 
embassador  to  the  Court  <;f  St.  Jame*,  has  already  won  dis- 
tinguished social  success,  has  now  made  her  debut  as  a  poet. 

Miss  Madeline  Pollard,  who  disappeared  from  public  view 
after  her  sensational  suit  against  Congressman  Breckinridge, 
is  living  quietly  in  London,  and  is  underwood  to  be  study- 
ing with  a  view  to  engaging  in  literary  work. 

Nansen,  the  explorer,  is  at  present  in  St.  Petersburg, 
forming  an  international  company,  with  a  capital  of  fifty 
million  roubles,  to  exploit  the  riches  of  the  far  North. 
On  his  last  journey  he  found  on  the  coast  deposits  of  iron 
and  nickel  ores  that  are  said  to  be  enormously  rich. 

Miss  Belknap,  daughter  of  ex-Secretary  of  War  Belknap, 
has  overcome  the  objections  of  her  family  and  is  soon  to 
marry  Paul  May,  formerly  an  attache  of  the  Belgian  lega- 
tion in  Washington.  As  Mr.  May  is  a  lew,  Miss  Belknap 
will  first  have  to  renounce  Christianity  and  be  accepted  into 
the  Jewish  Church. 

Juliette  Atkinson,  who  is  again  the  champion  woman 
tennis-player  of  this  country,  was  a  chorus-girl  in  a  comic 
opera  last  winter.  She  made  this  humble  start  with  the  idea 
of  advancing  in  her  profession,  and  she  announces  her  inten- 
tion of  continuing  in  the  future  to  play  tennis  in  the  summer 
and  stick  to  comic  opera  in  the  winter. 

Lord  Wolseley  is  not  likely  to  retain  for  any  length  of 
time  his  position  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army. 
He  is  afflicted  with  cancer  of  the  stomach,  which  is  in  a 
very  advanced  state.  The  doctors  declare  that  his  life  may 
be  prolonged  until  the  end  of  the  year.  He  will  doubtless 
be  succeeded  by  Lord  Roberts,  familiarly  known  as  "  Little 
Bobs"  by  Tommy  Atkins,  whose  idol  he  is. 

Princess  Pauline  Metternich — whose  career  as  a  leader  of 
fashion  in  Napoleon  the  Third's  court,  where  her  husband 
was  Austrian  embassador,  would  have  made  the  name 
famous  even  if  the  chancellor  had  never  lived — has  obtained 
leave  from  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  change  her  name. 
She  will  be  called  the  Princess  Metternich-Sandor  —  the 
latter  her  father's  name — to  distinguish  her  from  Princess 
Metternich-Winneburg,  the  wife  of  the  present  head  of  the 
family,  the  younger  son  of  the  famous  chancellor.  The 
j  Princess  Pauline  is  now  sixty-one  years  of  age. 

Benjamin  C.  Clark,  of  Boston,  whose  philanthropy  takes 

!  the  unusual  form  of  providing  legal  advice  for  persons  ar- 

I  rested  on  a  criminal  charge  and  unable  to   pay  a  lawyer, 

besides  being  that  rara-avis,  a  free-thinking  philanthropist,  is 

also  a  clubman,  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  rhe  head  of  an 

immense  cordage  concern,  a  classmate  of  President  Eliot,  of 

Harvard,  and  the  Haytian  consul  at  Boston.     He  is  one  of 

the  denizens   of  aristocratic    Beach    Hill  and  Cohasset,  and 

I  comes  from  a  good  old  colonial  stock,  his  great-grandfather 

1  having  been  one  of  those  engaged  in  the  Boston  tea  party. 

The  real  name  of  the  one  Greek  general  who  did  not  con- 

,  fine  his  strategical  activity  to  ordering  retreats — Constantine 
Smolenski,  as  he  was  called  in  most  Engli-h  press  dispatches 

I  — is  Smolenits,  the  name  still  borne  by  his  brother,  the  for- 
mer Greek  minister  of  war,  but  owing  to  bis  disagreements 

:  with  his  elder  brother,  he  modified  the  name  into  the  Polish 
form.     The  enmity  between  the  two   brothers   is  of    long 

;  standing,  and  was  recently  made  conspicuous  by  the  gen- 
eral's pointed  allusion  to  his  brother's  dyed  mustache  in  an 

!  army  report  submitted  by  him  to  the  minister  of  war,  in 
which  he  drew  his  brother's  attention  to  the  reprehensible 
practice  of  certain  military  officers,  to  wit,  the  foppish  dye- 
ing of  mustaches. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  Americans  who  have  preferred 
residence  in  England  is  William  Waldorf  Astor.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1875,  became  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  that  State  three  years  later,  and  was  re- 
elected in  18S1  ;  and  he  was  minister  of  the  United  States 
to  Italy  from  18S2  to  1SS5.  But  Mr.  Astor's  present 
address  is  Cliveden,  Taplow,  Bucks,  and  his  clubs  are 
the  Marlborough  and  the  Carlton,  both  of  them  conservative. 
Bret  Harte,  who  has  dropped  his  first  name,  Francis,  has 
made  his  residence  in  Great  Britain  since  his  service  as 
consul  at  Glasgow,  from  1SS0  to  1885.  His  present  address 
is  74  Lancaster  Gate  W.,  London.  Henry  James,  the 
novelist,  is  also  resident  abroad,  with  his  address  given  in 
!  care  of  his  publishers  in  London.  William  Livingston 
Alden  is  another  American  man  of  letters  abroad,  having, 
like  Astor  and  Harte,  entered  upon  his  exile  through  the 
channel  of  diplomacy.  He  was  the  consul-general  of  the 
LTnited  States  at  Rome  from  1SS5  to  1S89,  since  which  time 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  novel  and  story  writing.  William 
Clark  Russell,  the  spinner  of  sea-yarns,  was  born  in 
New  York  in  February,  1844,  but  he  lives  in  England. 
James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler  was  born  in  America  in 
1835,  educated  at  West  Point,  and  permitted  to  live  con- 
tinuously abroad  since  1S57.  His  address  is  1 10  Rue  de 
Bac,  Paris.  Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  who  is  in  his  forty-fifth 
year,  but  already  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  of  the  Royal  Water  Color  Society'  went  to  England  in 
1878,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Reform,  Arts,  and  Beefsteak 
Clubs.  J.  S.  Sargent,  a  .member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
since  early  in  the  year,  was  born  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  1S56, 
but  is  the  son  of  a  Boston  physician.  Dr.  Moncure  Daniel 
Conway,  the  minister  of  the  South  Place  Ethical  Society, 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1S32.  Mary  Anderson  (Mrs.de 
Navarro)  is  an  Englishwoman  by  residence  now,  but  that 
hardly  counts.  Of  different  kind  is  the  denationalization  of 
William  Ashmead  Bartlett,  born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in 
1S51,  and  now  named  Burdett-Coutts,  and  a  member  of 
Parliament,  having  married  the  Baroness  Burde^-Coutts 
and  taken  her  name. 
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SOME    STRIKING    STORIES. 


That  Many-Sided  Woman,  George  Egerton  —  She  Has  Published  a 

New  Collection  of  Sketches— They  Range  from  Chile 

to  the  Riviera,  from  Norway  to  Spain. 


Some  few  years  ago  there  appeared  a  volume  called 
"  Keynotes, :)  by  George  Egerton,  which  attracted  marked 
attention.  This  volume  was  followed  in  about  a  year  by 
another  volume  entitled  "  Discords,"  which  also  was  read 
with  keen  interest.  Little  is  known  by  most  readers  of  the 
writer  of  these  volumes.  On  the  authority  of  the  African 
Critic,  we  learn  that  her  maiden  name  was  Dunn.  The 
lady  is  an  Australian  by  binb.  Her  first  husband  died  a 
year  after  marriage,  and  in  1S91  she  wedded  Egerton  Clair- 
monte,  a  Nova  Scotian,  who  is  fairly  well  known  in  news- 
paper circles  in  South  Africa  and  London.  He  was  for  a  j 
time  editor  of  a  trade  paper  in  London  called  the  Hotel. 
Mrs.  Clairmonte  has  traveled  much,  as  is  evident  from  her 
writings.     At  present  she  is  living  quietly  at  Not  ting  Hill. 

Those  who  have  grown  to  like  the  work  of  George 
Egerton  have  looked  forward  with  expectation  for  an- 
other volume,  and  it  has  just  been  published  under  the  ; 
name  of  "  Symphonies."  The  stories  are  decidedly  uncon- 
ventional. They  discuss  the  "eternal-sex"  problem  with  a 
frankness  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  women  writers. 
While  the  stories  may  not  be  exactly  suited  for  boarding- 
school  girls,  they  will  be  read  with  interest  by  both  men  and 
women. 

The  many-sidedness  of  the  writer  who  calls  herself  George 
Egerton  is  again  patent  in  this  volume.     The  scene  of  the  j 
story  is  sometimes  in  South  America,  sometimes  in  the  West 
End  of  London,  again  in  Norway,  and  then  it  flits  to  Spain. 
The  writer  seems  to  be  equally  at  home  in  all  of  these  locales. 
The  style  of  the  story    entitled   "  A    Chilian   Episode "   is 
flavored    with    the   lazy    yet    tigerish    temperament    of   the 
Spanish -American,  while  the  sketch  entitled  "A  Nocturne"  | 
is  written  in  the  careless,  semi-cynical    tone   of  the  Jin-de-  ' 
Steele  bachelor. 

The  first  of  these  stories,  "  A  Chilian  Episode,"  is  a  ' 
romance  of  the  Balmaceda  revolution  in  Chile.  It  opens  I 
with  a  description  of  a  feminine  congregation  at  a  Valparaiso  ! 
cathedral  : 

Many  of  the  pretty  devotees  made  a  concession  to  the  ever-seductive 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  by  donning  a  dainty-colored  matinee,  I 
the  lace-trimmed  sleeve  of  which  peeped  coquettishly  out  beneath  the  I 
sombre  man  to,  with  the  hand  of  its  owner  holding  the  alfombra,  or 
kneeling-mat.  Given  dainty  ankles,  tiny,  fascinating  feet  in  elegant  j 
shoes,  and  lace-trimmed  petticoats,  even  the  uniform  prescribed  by  | 
church  regulations  is  not  without  its  attractions. 

Two  girls,    in   the  first   freshness  of  girlhood,    came  out  with   the  I 
throng,  closely  attended  by  an  old  woman  in  a  rusty  black  man  to.    The  l 
shorter  of  the  two  was  as  plump  as  a  corn-fed  partridge,  with  the  bloom  | 
of  a  peach  on  her  swarthy  skin  ;  her  black  hair  grew  in  a  widow's  peak  1 
on  her  low  forehead,  and  was  twisted  in  fatillas  (**  follow  me,  lads  ") 
on  her  temples.     Her  rather  small,  black  eyes  sparkled  vivaciously,  her  j 
chin  was  heavy,  her  nose  large,  but  her  wide,  red  mouth  showed  teeth 
of    exquisite   whiteness,   and   dimples  lurked  and    peered    when    she  ] 
laughed,  and  she  laughed  often,  emphasizing  her  mirth  with  gestures 
of  a  tinv  bronzed  hand  and  absurdly  small  wrist,  about  which  the  coral  j 
and  silver  beads  and  pendant  cross  of  her  rosary  made  an  effective  tem- 
porary bracelet.     Her  feet  and  ankles  were  elf-like,  her  manto  adjusted  ' 
with  such  art  (for  it  is  an  art)  that  the  rounded  slimness  of  her  waist  and  1 
the  generous  curves  of  her  bust  were  merely  accentuated,  not  concealed.  I 
Saucily  witty,  daintily  voluptuous — and  fifteen. 

Her  companion  was  an  opposing  type,  larger  feet,  longer  limbs,  flat, 
unformed  figure,  with  untamed  grace  in  every  movement ;  fair,  aDFernic  | 
skin,  powdered  with  tiny,  honey-brown  freckles  ;  piquant,  irregular  feat- 
ures ;  deep,  oddly  set.  changeful  eyes  that  flashed  green  in  one  light,  ; 
sherry  yellow  in  another — the  true  ojos  verdes  toasted   and  sung  by  ' 
Spanish  poets  in  everv  key.     The  lace  border  on  her  crape  manto  threw  ! 
patterns  on  her  golden  fringe,  copper  red  when  the  sun  caught  it,  mak- 
ing her  irresistible  in  a  land  where  every  second  woman  is  a  study  in  black 
or  brown.     There  was  warm  Chilean  blood  in  her  veins,  too,  even  if  her 
rivals  called  her  ihegririgifa  (little  English  girl),  and  although  gringo  is 
a  term  of  some  contempt,  she  had  the  gratia,  the  quick  sympathy,  the 
temperament  that  is  never,  by  any  chance,  a  major  part  of  the  unadul- 
terated Saxon — and  she  was  the  biggest  flirt  in  the  port. 

They  chattered  gayly.  calling  a  bright  good-rooming  to  many  ac-  , 
quaintances  as  they  walked. 

A  tall  woman,  in  a  manto  and  gown  of  vivid  virgin-blue  cashmere, 
glided  past  them. 

••  How  curious  ;  who  can  she  be?"  queried  Betty  of  the  bronze  hair.  ; 
"Oh,  why.  Maria  Concepcion  Bunoz  !     She's  making  a  promesa — 
a  promesa  in  hopes  of  keeping  her  Enrique  faithful,    a  promesa  jn 
virgin  blue." 

' '  No  ?  "  incredulously. 

"Well."  with  a  charming  shrug  of  shoulder,  "so  1  heard  it  was. 
Enrique  is  gone  on  that  bunsted  girl.  Tzk ! "  clicking  her  tongue  ; 
"such  a  stiff  grsnga,  all  pink  and  white  like  a  sugar-stick,  and  so 
antipdtico,  Jesu,  Maria !  not  an  atom  of  gracia — but  a  purse,  la,  la ! 
Poor  Maria  Concepcion  !  Last  year,  when  she  was  betrothed  to  Jose 
Martinez,  she  made  a  promesa.  three  times  seven,  for  twenty-one  days 
— in  brown,  imagine  to  yourself."  with  an  expressive  flirt  of  finger  and 
eyebrow,  "  cafi  con  lechefcafi  au  laitj  brown — with  her  complexion 
and  skin ! " 

"  No.  never,"  laughed  Betty,  opening  incredulous  eyes,  "she 
couldn't ! " 

"  Truly,  seriously  she  did,  though  ;  all  through  the  carnival,  too.  Of 
course  he  went  across  the  Andes  immediately,  on  business  ;  what  could 
she  expect?  She's  awfully  old,  nearly  twenty-five.  She  may  give  up 
hope.  Love  is  to  youth.  Youth  is  to  the  young  \  "  with  the  love  of 
proverb  that  belonged  to  her  race  and  the  pitilessness  to  her  years. 

The  story  turns  into  a  bloody  one  soon,  when  one  of  the 
cadets  is  arrested  : 

The  measured  steps  come  up  the  stairs,  a  sharp  rap,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  an  officer  in  military  uniform  entered  the  room,  four  men 
at  his  heels.     He  saluted  the  widow  gravely,  stepped  forward  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  lad's  shoulder.     The  mother  sprang  to  her  feet,  cutting 
short  his  formula  of  arrest  with  the  farcical  accusation  of  treason,  and 
threw  her  arms  about  the  lad,  straining  him  to  her. 
"  I  regret,  senora,  but  I  must  do  my  duty." 
The  lad  smiled  contemptuously,  saying  : 
"  Dutv  to   an  upstart  that  would  ruin   Chile — a  strange  sense   of 

duty " 

"I  am  not  going  to  bandy  words  with  you.  Samuel  O'Byrne;   my 

orders  are  to  shoot  you  where  I  find  you "     A  shuddering  cry  from 

the  mother  interrupted  him.     "To  avoid  giving  this  lady  more  than 
necessary  pain,  you  had  better  come  quietly  ;  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

'*  Bueno,  at  least  let  me  say  good-by  to  my  mother  alone.  I  give  you 
mv  word,"  fiercely,  as  the  other  hesitated  ;  "  that  has  at  least  never  been 
questioned." 

"  You  can  have  five  minutes." 

He  stepped  to  the  door,  ordered  the  men  outside,  and  leaned  with  his 
back  to  the  room  and  rolled  a  cigarette. 

■'  Don't  make  it  hard  for  me.  little  mother,"  pleaded  the  lad  ;  "  for  it 
is  bard  when  one  is  only  beginning'  life,  and  it  is  so  jolly,  too.     Don't 
1  disgrace  the  father  or  you  ;  pray  for  me,  madrecita,  and  give  me 
■  ■  -  bV  ASJng." 
_!.  ilrysob  choked  his  voice  : 

y-.,  it  is  hardest  on  you,  noble,  good,  dear  mother;  I  care  most, 


now  that  it  has  come,  at  leaving  you  ;  I  wish  I  had  been  a  better  boy." 

He  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  she  blessed  him  between  her  sobs  ;  then  she 
held  him  in  her  arms  in  an  agony  of  tortured  love. 

"  Time  is  up."  said  the  officer,  huskily. 

"  I  am  ready,"  the  lad  said,  quietly  ;  and  he  took  a  cigarette  off  the 
table  and  lit  it.  perhaps  not  so  much  out  of  bravado  as  of  the  need  of 
something  to  keep  him  from  seeing  her  eyes.  She  cried  out  and 
sprang  forward,  holding  out  a  little  silver  crucifix  to  him  ;  the  boy  took 
it  and  whispered,  unsteadily  : 

"  Keep  away  from  the  window  ;  oh,  my  mother,  darling,  kneel  and 
pray  for  me." 

Every  step  that  echoed  as  it  touched  the  stairs  look  a  year  of  life 
from  the  woman  in  the  room.  Old  Inez  burst  in  with  a  wail  and  flung 
herself  upon  the  floor,  with  her  hands  over  her  ears,  rocking  herself 
with  cries  of  wrath  and  grief.  The  mother  knelt  at  the  window  with 
agonized  eyes,  holding  up  a  cross  in  her  hands  ;  and  down  in  the  square 
below  the  lad  stood  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  the  quenched  cigarette  be- 
tween his  white  lips.  As  the  men  formed  into  line,  he  raised  his  cap, 
cried  "Viva  Chile  !"  and  then,  as  he  lifted  the  little  cross  to  his  lips 
and  looked  up,  fell  forward,  riddled  with  bullets. 

A    story    which    is    utterly    dissimilar    to    "  A    Chilian 
Episode"  is  one  entitled   "Sea   Pinks."      It  is  a  very  clever 
narrative,   and  is    told    by  an   Englishman — a  man  of  the 
world — who  is  stopping  at  Biarritz  ;  an  English  circus  ap-  ; 
pears  there  : 

Groups  of  Basques  watched  the  scene  with  open-eyed  amazement  ;  I 
stoves  of  all  sorts  burned  brightly,  and  steaks  and  fish  sizzled  in  a  dozen 
pans.     One  of  the  clowns,  surrounded  by  basket-women,  bargained  in  1 
comical  French  for  butter  and  cheese  ;  another  fooled  cleverly  with  rings  j 
of  Spanish   bread  slung,  bangle  fashion,   round  his  arms  and  neck  ; 
some  children  sat  on  a  van-step  eating  grapes,  scattering  their  aspirates 
as  they  quarreled. 

The  big,  green-shuttered  station  hotel,  of  queer  reputation,  had 
opened  its  doors  to  the  better-class  artistes  ;  a  handsome  woman,  with 
wicked  eyes,  hid  a  smile  under  her  drooped  lids  as  1  caught  her  look  as 
she  leaned  over  the  veranda.  She  wore  a  tan  racing-coat  and  a  rakish 
felt  hat  with  a  scarlet  quill.  A  red  faced  man,  in  a  covert  coat,  sat 
smoking  a  good  cigar.  A  girl,  with  bronze-brown  hair  and  a  trim  waist, 
leaned  with  her  back  to  the  railings. 

The  narrator  has  caught  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Pepper,  the 
wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  circus,  who  is  a  bold-eyed 
beauty  :  but  he  is  more  taken  with  Miss  lennie  Smith  : 

The  girl  just  bowed  as  I  was  introduced — jolly  type  of  English  girl, 
no  beauty,  just  well-groomed,  clear-skinned,  frank-eyed,  with  a  kissable 
mouth.  Fowler  dropped  in  with  some  flowers  ;  had  met  Mrs.  P.  at 
Bayonne  ;  did  not  she  remember  ?  He  was  followed  by  the  Sisters 
Vanoni  from  Camberwell,  with  a  couple  of  Johnnies  from  one  of  the 
hotels.  Well,  we  adjourned,  a  rather  rackety  crowd,  to  the  Cafe 
Suisse  for  lunch.  Fowler  taking  care  of  Mrs.  P.  Pepper  was  off  to 
look  up  the  English  consul,  the  owner  of  the  store,  to  see  about  crossing 
the  frontier.  1  found  myself  with  Miss  Nan,  as  Mrs.  P.  called  the  girl. 
She  put  on  a  little  red  sailor  hat.  and  had  collar  and  cuffs  to  her  plain 
serge  gown  like  a  hospital  nurse.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  makeup 
on  her  face  ;  and  when  the  sun  caught  her  eyes,  they  looked  like  spark- 
ling moselle,  and  when  she  looked  at  the  sea  they  grew  still  and  green. 

It  was  rather  a  larky  breakfast ;  Vanoni  the  younger  got  screwed. 
Miss  Nan  wac  very  quiet.  Once  I  caught  Mrs.  P.'s  black  eyes  narrow 
meaningly  to  her.  She  flushed  a  delicious  pink  up  to  her  little  ears, 
and  an  odd  little  vertical  line  marked  itself  between  her  brows-  Some 
women  only  come  out  when  alone  with  a  man.  1  was  making  no  run-  { 
ning  there,  so  1  proposed  an  escape  fiom  the  beat  and  the  smoke.  We 
Strolled  up  across  the  golf-ground,  and  sat  watching  the  waves  race 
over  the  rocks.  She  gathered  a  posy  of  the  quaint  little  sea-pinks  and  I 
fastened  them  at  her  neck. 

The  circus  opens  that  night.  The  excitement  of  the  , 
Basque  villagers  over  it  is  amusingly  described  : 

That  evening  I  sauntered  down  to  the  circus.     It  was  the  funniest  ; 
sight.      1  he  ticket-seller  was  sitting  at  a  sort  of  desk  outside  the  tent,  1 
surrounded  by  a  dense  crowd  of  Basque  men  and  women,  with  some  of 
the  rougher  fisher  element.     He  was  unconsciously  running  a  side-show  ' 
on  his  own  account.     Whenever  any  one  tried  to  reach  him  through  the 
crowd,  he  relapsed,  from  force  of  habit,  into  the  vernacular,  to  their  in- 
tense amusement.     His  round,  red  face,  sandy,  mutton-chop  whiskers, 
and  brown,  billy-cock  hat  cocked  on  one  ear.  were  the  antithesis  of  the 
clean-cut.  classic  Basque  in  blue  beret.     He  shrieked  : 

"  Plenty  o' time  yet,  keep  back  there;  nowr  laidys  and  gentlemen, 
keep   back  1  s'y,  keep   back     Maike  w*y  there,  earn t  ye  see  a  party  : 
wants  to  get  in  ?     Eecee,  mussyou,  eecee,  maike  w'y  there,  d'ye  "eer.  ye 
mutton-'eaded  lot  o'  Frenchies !  wee.  mussyou.  doo  billys,  doo  francs. 
par  la!     Two  best  seats  six  francs,  yessir.  thank  you,  sir!  first  row  all  1 
English  !    Angore,  bong  place  !  w'ere  the  "11  are  ye  a  shuvin'  of?  Sam  !  j 
lend  a  'and  'ere,  they'll  spill  me  out  o'  the  bally  box  ;  keep  back,  1  s'y.  ' 

Allez  vous,  je  dis,  ne  poussez  moi "  so  I  left  him  to  the  laughing 

crowd. 

It  was  not  a  bad  show,  and  the  tent  was  packed  ;  the  English  parson, 
with  the  church  contingent,  took  up  the  entire  first  circle.     The  English 
steeple-chase  was  third  on  the  list.    Jenny  Smith,  in   Rosebery's  colors 
and   absurd  top-boots,  cantered  into   the    ring  —  what  a  figure!      It 
caused  a  sensation  among  the  French  and  Spanish  male  element,  and 
she  looked  ashamed.     1  fancied  she  colored  as  I  caught  her  eye.     She  1 
went  through  the  usual  things,  sat  well,  took  her  hurdles  easily  ;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  ridiculous  fancy  business,  she  was  clean  out  of  it. 
She  look  off  the  saddle,  and  held  it  up  awkwardly,  while  the  band 
played  the  "Washington   Post."     Pepper  helped  her  by  dressing  the  | 
horse  cleverly  ;  but  she  made  three  slips  before  she  succeeded  in  vault-  I 
ing  from  the  ring  onto  the  horse's  back,   although  the  knowing  old  ' 
stager  almost  waited  for  her.     No.  she  might  ride  straight  across  coun-  , 
try  ;  but  she  could  not  earn  a  crust  at  circus  work  ;  even  her  superb 
figure  would  not  carry  her  through  ;  she  looked  stupid. 

Mrs.  Pepper  advises  Jennie  Smith,  or  Nance,  to  "  Play  him 
for  all  he  is  worth" — that  is,  the  man  who  tells  the  story — 
telling  her  that  they  will  have  to  leave  her  ;  that  the  circus 
breaks  up,  and  that  they  can  not  pay  her  fare  back  to  Lon- 
don. He  determines  to  assist  the  girl,  so  he  tells  Mrs. 
Pepper  to  pay  her  fare  on  some  pretext  or  other,  and  he  will 
reimburse  her.  Mrs.  Pepper  does  so.  He  travels  to  Paris 
with  the  young  circus-rider,  and  is  treated  by  her  in  such  an 
offish  way  that  he  finally  protests  : 

"What  is  the  matter,  Miss  Nan  ?    You  are  not  nearly  so  gracious  as 
1  out  at  St.  Barbe,  making  posies." 
"  Nothing." 

"Oh,  yes,   there  is.     Suppose  1  tell   you.     But  look  at  me.     You 
1  are  measuring  me  by   all  the   cads  who    have   been  pestering    you 
1  for  the  last  six  months.     It  isn't  fair  ;  why  should  you  get  that  idea 
about  me?    Have  I  made  myself  unpleasant?" 

Her  confusion  and  distress  were  delicious  ;  the  little  piDks  trembled 
as  her  breath  came  quickly.     She  said,  nervously  : 

"  No,  indeed,  no  ;  it's  that  I  don't  understand.  Mrs.  Pepper  means 
to  be  good  to  me  ;  but  she  looks  at  some  things  in  a  queer  light,  and," 
she  blurted  out  in  desperation,  "  I  know  you  have  got  something  to  do 

j  with  my  traveling  this  way  to  Paris,  and " 

"You  put  the  worst  construction  on  it,  like  a  proper  little  girl.     I 
:  wonder.  Miss  Nan,  could  you  swallow  the  truth  ?     It's  seldom  wise  to 
j  risk  it  with  a  woman.     I've  made  my  worst  woman  enemies.  Nan,  by 
behaving  like  a  gentleman  in  delicate  situations  ;  it's  a  fact.     There's  a 
kind  of  density  a  woman  doesn't  forgive.     You  would  like  to Sup- 
pose I  tell  you  that  I  have  just  a  fancy  to  send  a  straight  little  girl 
\  straight  back  to  England  with  a  five-pound  note,  which  she  can  repay  if 
I  she  likes,  in  her  pocket — not  because  I  admire  her,  but  simply  to  please 
i  myself,  just  as  a  subtle  form  of  self-gratification  of  a  new  kind  to  me." 
Women  are  damned  queer  things.     I  believed  she  was  annoyed  in 
spite  of  herself. 

The  story  ends  abruptly,  and  the  cynical  bachelor  tells  it 

to  his  friend   Stackpoole,  who   says   "the  episode  reminds 

,  him   of  a  poor  chap  he  once  knew,  who  dropped  in  for  a 

neglected  shooting.      He  preserved  the  game  carefully,  then 


died   without  having  fired  a  shot,  and  left  it  admirably  pre- 
served for  another  fellow." 

A  clever  sketch  is  that  entitled  "A  Nocturne."  The  sub- 
ject is  so  odd  a  one  that  it  has  to  be  handled  with  great 
delicacy.  Again  the  cynical  bachelor  figures.  On  a  stormy 
night,  when  the  rain  is  pouring,  he  sees  a  woman  sitting  on 
a  bench  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  He  goes  up  and 
finds  her  apparently  faint  with  hunger.  He  takes  her  to  his 
luxurious  apartments,  gives  her  food  which  she  reluctantly 
accepts,  lets  her  dry  her  clothes,  furnishes  her  some  Japan- 
ese apparel  which  happens  to  be  lying  around,  vacates,  leav- 
ing the  rooms  to  her,  and  returns  in  the  morning.  She  is  a 
"reduced  gentlewoman,"  and  is  very  grateful  to  him,  as  well, 
apparently,  as  somewhat  surprised  at  his  chivalrous  de- 
meanor. This  story  ends,  too,  with  their  parting  merely  as 
acquaintances. 

"  Heart  of  the  Apple"  is  a  very  daring  story.  It  is  the 
narrative  of  a  girl-child  who  has  been  placed  by  her  erring 
parent  in  the  care  of  an  old  man  and  woman  on  a  small 
island  in  one  of  the  Norwegian  fjords.  There  she  grows  to 
womanhood  in  utter  ignorance,  a  human  flower.  She  meets 
a  wandering  artist.  He  does  not  respect  her  innocence 
and  her  ignorance.  She  becomes  a  mother.  Seven  years 
afterward  he  returns  and  finds  the  change  : 

The  chuckling,  gleeful  shriek  of  a  little  lad.  and  the  bell-like  voice  of 
a  woman  chiding  him  patiently,  broke  the  drowsy  quiet. 

He  was  standing  upon  the  wooden  ledge  of  a  bathing-house  in  a 
shady  nook  at  the  water's  edge,  and  a  woman,  floating  in  the  water,  was 
trying  to  coax  him  into  it. 

The  woman  swam  close  to  the  ledge,  lifted  her  beautiful,  glistening 
shoulders  out  of  the  water,  turning  her  back  to  enable  him  to  put  his 
arms  around  her  neck  and  grip  her  under  the  arm-pits  with  his  sturdy 
legs  ;  this  done,  she  let  herself  slide  gently  out. 

The  two  perfect,  nude  figures  might  have  reconciled  a  pessimist  to 
hope  for  humanity — the  bronze  head  of  the  woman  and  the  quince- 
colored  head  of  the  laddy,  closely,  crisply  curled,  like  the  hair  on  the 
neck  of  a  retriever  puppy  ;  supple  strength,  skilled  grace,  her  white 
arms  cleaving  the  water  for  her  beautiful  body  to  follow  ;  the  gav 
laughter  of  the  child,  the  half- frightened  catch  of  his  breath,  as  the 
water  caught  his  breast  when  he  slipped  to  the  small  of  her  back  ;  the 
clear,  deep  eyes  of  exquisite  hazel  filled  with  content  that  looked  out  so 
fearlessly  under  her  level  brows. 

After  awhile  they  clambered  out  of  the  water  ;  the  urchin  escaped 
from  her  grasp,  and.  running  away,  rolled,  like  a  frolicsome  puppy,  in 
the  dry,  soft  moss  that  filled  a  space  among  the  rocks. 

Soon  she  came  out  of  the  bathing-box  and  called  to  him  ;  her  hair. 
like  a  glorious  mantle,  below  her  waist,  the  half-short  sleeves  of  a  print 
jacket  showed  the  rarely  perfect  modeling  of  her  forearms,  egg-white, 
to  where  the  slight,  strong  wrists  joined  the  brown  hands  so  daintily. 

"A  boat,  mother,  with  a  man  in  it!"  he  called,  paying  no  heed  to 
her  summons,  running  further  from  her. 

She  walked  slowly  after  him.  to  find  him,  bis  chubby  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  looking  questioningly  up  in  his  father's  face. 

The  man  looked  at  her  as  she  advanced,  took  a  step  toward  her,  then 
paused. 

The  artist  is  so  struck  by  this  picture  that  he  offers  mar- 
riage, but  she  repulses  him.  "  I  don't  want  to  be  claimed," 
she  tells  him.  "  I  am  one  of  the  race  of  women,  and  they 
are  many,  to  whom  the  child  is  first — the  man  always  second. 
He  fills  life  for  me,  and  I  should  be  jealous  of  your  claim 
on  him.  Marriage  does  not  attract  me  ;  except  as  a  means 
of  making  me  a  mother  when  I  chose,  I  would  loathe  it." 
The  story,  "  Pan,"  is  another  of  the  curious  studies  which 
George  Egerton  delights  in  making.  It  is  a  keen  analysis 
of  the  female  character  and  a  protest  against  the  injustice 
which  the  sex  seems  doomed  to  suffer.  The  story,  "  Pan," 
is  laid  in  the  Basses  Pyrenees.  It  is  the  story  of  Tienette, 
a  beautiful  girl,  who  is  loved  by  Sebastian,  called  the  Trjro 
Negro,  or  Black  BulL  She  loved  him  not  wisely  but  too 
well,  and  she  found,  as  many  other  women  have  found, 
that  he  wearied  of  her.  But  there  returns  to  the  Basses 
country  an  uncle  who  has  accumulated  a  fortune  in  America. 
He  hears  of  his  niece's  plight,  and  determines  to  assist  her  : 

"Well,  my  girl,  and  when  is  the  wedding  to  be?  The  gossips  say 
you  ate  the  meat  before  you  said  the  grace  !  Well,  Uncle  Pierre  won't 
dwell  upon  that,  but  it  will  not  do  to  wait  too  long." 

The  girl  felt  the  curious,  steady  gaze  of  the  quiet  woman  in  the  chair 
lame  her,  as  it  always  did.     If  she  could  only  escape  from  it ! 

"  I  did  not  know.  He — "  with  a  half  sob — "  laughed  when  I  spoke 
of  it.  They  say  he  is  after  Laurentiha,  Jose  Echaverria's  daughter — 
she  has  a  dowry." 

The  man  struck  his  clenched  fist  upon  the  table  till  the  glasses  danced, 
and  launched  into  a  string  of  curious  oaths. 

' '  Let  him  look  out !     How  much  has  she  ?  " 

"  A  thousand  francs,  a  span  of  oxen,  and  linen." 

"Young,  well-favored?" 

"Turned  thirty,"  interrupted  the  old  woman,  "  with  a  squint,  like  her 
mother  before  her." 

The  man  laughed. 

"  Where  is  he?" 

"  Up  beyond  Sare,  at  the  Palombier.  '  the  pass  of  the  pigeons.'  He 
goes  there*  for  the  sport,  with  Enrique,  The  English,  too.  pay  to  see 
it ;  they  make  much  at  it." 

"  We'll  drive  to  Sare  to-morrow.  You'll  go  up  to  him  and  tell  him  1 
desire  him  to  come  down  and  name  the  day  ;  that  the  Uncle  Pierre 
stands  no  nonsense ;  that  I'll  give  you  two  thousand  francs  to  start 
with,  and  all  that  becomes  a  niece  of  mine  in  linen  and  house-wares." 

The  wedding  takes  place,  and  Sebastian  shows  that  he 
does  not  love  his  bride  : 

Sebastian  looked  at  her  once  or  twice  as  he  passed  with  his  partner  ; 
she  had  been  a  reproach  to  him  all  day,  with  her  spoiled  figure  and 
gloomy  eyes,  and  Uncle  Pierre  had  been  blundy  offensive  since  he  had 
gained  his  object. 

The  polka  came  to  an  end  with  a  flourish,  and  he  swung  his  partner 
to  a  seat,  and  w7ent  over  to  the  woman  who  wras  as  much  his  property  as 
the  patient  oxen  who  answered  to  his  goad,  or  the  faithful  pointer  he 
caressed  and  kicked  alternately.  He  took  hold  of  her  arm,  none  too 
gently,  between  his  thumb  and  finger. 

"  A  malediction  on  your  white  face — it's  more  fitted  for  a  funeral  than 
a  feast ;  it's  a  poor  compliment  to  me.     I'm  sick  of  seeing  it." 

He  pinched  her  with  a  quiet  savagery  that  called  the  blood  to  her  cheeks. 

■'  That's  better  ;  if  you  can't  join  in  the  dance,  go  down  and  see  to 
the  supper.  Don't  stand  watching  me  ;  I  won't  have  it ;  I've  danced  to 
the  uncle's  tune  all  day,  you'll  dance  to  miae  from  this  out." 

The  deserted  and  heart-broken  girl  leaves  the  wedding 
feast,  and  standing  upon  a  cliff  listens  to  the  melody  played 
by  a  poor  crippled  fiddler  who  loves  her,  and  then  she  disap- 
pears. She  leaped  into  the  sea  from  the  cliff,  and  the  sor- 
rows of  Tienette,  the  golden-haired,  were  ended. 

Women  often  deny  to  analytical  writers  of  the  male  sex 
the  power  to  comprehend  them.  To  men  they  would  imply 
that  woman  is  always  la  femme  incomprise.  But  they  can 
scarcely  contend  that  one  of  their  own  sex  would  be  unable 
to  analyse  them,  particularly  when  the  analyst  is  so  brilliant 
a  writer  and  one  of  so  keen  an  intellect  as  is  George  Eger- 
ton. 
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JACK    TAR. 


Jerome  K.  Jerome's  Stage  Sailor  and  the  Real  Article— The  Clean 

and    Pleasant    Men-o'-War's-Men    who    Visited 

Stevenson's  Island  Home. 

[The  following  reminiscences  of  the  sailor  men  of  many  navies,  whose 
visits  enliven  the  monotony  of  life  on  the  Samoan  Island  where  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  spent  his  last  days  and  where  his  family  still  are.  will  be 
read  with  interest,  especially  by  those  who  can  pierce  the  pseudonym 
under  which  the  writer's  identity  is  thinly  veiled. — EDS. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  pleasant  lot  to  live  in  island  sea-port 
towns  of  the  Pacific,  where  I  naturally  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  visiting  men-of-war  of  various  nationalities  ;  hos- 
pitable American,  respectable  British,  noisy  Russian,  dirty, 
picturesque  Chilean,  and  even  dapper  little  Japanese,  so  that 

I  know  the  sailor  man  pretty  well — know  him  as  you  only 
can  know  him  in  a  quiet  island  sea-port,  whose  principal 
street  lies  between  a  row  of  dull  traders'  stores  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  where  the  sailor's  only  distraction  (bar  the 
drinking-places,  which  are  not  so  well  patronized  as  you 
would  tbink)  is  a  weekly  tea  at  the  mission,  or  a  game  of 
draughts  at  the  Temperance  Coffee  House. 

In  such  a  place,  if  you  happen  to  live  far  from  town,  the 
sailors  often  walk  out  to  your  house  on  a  drowsy  afternoon, 
and,  if  there  are  no  signs  of  company  on  your  front  veranda, 
one  will  venture  in,  very  respectfully,  hat  in  hand,  and  ask  if 
your  native  boy  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  him  a  glass  of 
water. 

"  It  is  a  warm  day,"  you  say,  or  you  may  offer  him  a 
cocoanut  or  some  sliced  pine-apple. 

Another  day  he  brings  a  friend,  or  even  then  the  other 
one  (they  almost  invariably  "hunt  in  couples")  may  be 
wailing  discreetly  at  the  front  gate,  to  be  hailed  in  by  his 
comrade,  arriving  very  warm  and  embarrassed  and  much 
pleased  to  share  in  the  refreshment — and  so  you  get 
acquainted.  A  friendship  so  begun  is  almost  sure  to  be 
followed  by  gifts — a  frame  made  in  imitation  of  a  life-buoy 
containing  the  donor's  photograph,  an  embroidered  sailor's 
cap,  a  navy  ribbon,  or  even  a  model  of  a  full-rigged  ship, 
for  Jack  is  a  generous  fellow  and  does  not  like  to  keep  the 
obligation  on  his  side. 

In  that  ever  fresh  and  amusing  book,  "Stage-Land,"  by 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  there  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  sailors.  It 
is  very  humorous,  and  I  had  read  it  and  laughed  over  it 
many  times  before  I  suddenly  realized  that  it  was  all  wrong. 
He  contends  that  the  smart,  clean,  handsome  sailor  of  the 
stage  is  an  imaginary  character  altogether.  "  He  does  so 
suffer  with  his  trousers,"  he  says.  "  He  has  to  stop  and 
pull  them  up  about  twice  every  minute."  And  then  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  sailors  in  real  life, 
but  on  only  one  occasion,  that  we  can  remember,  did  we 
ever  see  a  real  sailor  pull  his  trousers  up.  The  stage  sailor 
places  his  right  hand  beh'nd  him  and  his  left  in  front,  kicks 
out  his  leg  behind  in  a  gay  and  bird-like  way,  and  the  thing 
is  done."  Which  is  a  sarcastic  but  perfectly  correct  de- 
scription of  what  I  have  seen  a  man-o'-war's-man  do.  A 
little  boy  of  my  family  was  once  presented  with  a  suit  of 
sailor-clothes,  made  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Adams,  and  of 
course  his  first  duty  was  to'  pay  a  visit  to  the  ship  in  full 
man-o'-war  rig,  the  proudest  boy  of  seven  in  the  South 
Seas.  And  then  I  saw  the  quartermaster  take  him  behind 
a  gun  and  carefully  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  hitching  up  his 
trousers.     The  stage  sailor  is  a  true  study  from  life.     It  was 

II  right  hand  behind,  left  in  front,  a  leap  in  the  air,  a  kick 
behind,  and  the  thing  was  done." 

Still  sarcastic,  Mr.  Jerome  continues,  "  the  stage  sailor  is 
good  to  his  mother,  and  dances  the  hornpipe  beautifully." 
Not  only  good  to  his  mother  is  the  real  sailor,  but  he  is  fond 
of  his  wife  and  loves  his  children,  as  I  know  from  many  a 
confidence  and  half-hour's  talk,  which  reminds  me  of  an  in- 
cident an  officer  once  told  me. 

It  was  Christmas  time,  and,  according  to  the  old  man-o'- 
war  custom,  the  long  tables  in  the  sailors'  quarters  were 
laid  out  with  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding,  and  each  mess 
contributed  decorations  from  their  "  ditty-boxes  " — curios, 
shells,  photographs,  anything  to  make  the  tables  look  pretty. 
The  officers  made  their  rounds,  captain  first,  navigating  offi- 
cer, doctor,  and  so  on,  ending  with  the  midshipmen.  As 
they  passed  each  table  the  men  saluted,  the  officers  accepted 
a  bit  of  cake,  or  tasted  the  plum-pudding,  exchanging  the 
greetings  of  the  day,  and  complimenting  the  sailors  upon  the 
decorations.  On  one  table  our  married  officer  saw  a  photo- 
graph of  two  little  girls. 

''Are  those  your  children,  Ford?"  he  asked  a  sailor 
standing  near. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer;  "we're  far  away  from  our 
little  lassies  now,  sir." 

The  officer  passed  on  ;  the  lieutenant  behind  him  whis- 
pered :  "  I  say,  do  you  think  you  were  quite  civil  to  Ford  ? 
You  didn't  say  a  word  about  his  table  decoration  ;  the  poor 
fellow  looked  quite  hurt."  But  our  officer  in  telling  about 
it  said  :  "  I  couldn't  have  answered  a  word.  I  thought  of 
my  own  little  girls,  and  when  I  looked  at  Ford  I  saw  that 
his  eyes  were  full  of  tears  ;  I  know  mine  were,  and  though 
we  didn't  say  anything,  we  understood  each  other  pretty 
well." 

As  for  the  hornpipe,  I  have  seen  it  danced  many  times  by 
real  sailors,  by  better-looking  men,  better  dressed  than  any 
I  ever  saw  upon  the  stage.  On  a  man-of-war,  after  a  pleas- 
ant dinner  in  the  ward-room,  when  the  company  assemble, 
the  officers  in  their  white  uniforms,  the  ladies  in  their  cool 
dresses  and  reclining  in  comfortable  chairs  on  the  quarter- 
deck ;  when  the  stars  are  out  and  the  big  tropic  moon  paints 
a  path  upon  the  quiet  sea  and  along  the  coast  the  cocoanut- 
palms  throw  their  silhouettes  against  the  sky  ;  when  the 
lights  twinkle  on  shore  under  the  heavy  bread-fruit  trees  ; 
when  the  surf  booms  deep  and  sullen  on  the  coral  reef  and 
a  passing  canoe  sends  a  trail  of  song  across  the  water — on 
many  such  a  night  have  I  looked  on  at  a  sailors'  entertain- 
ment— songs,  choruses,  speeches,  sometimes  even  tumbling 
and  sleight  of  hand,  but  always  the  piece  de  resistance  is  the 
hornpipe. 


I  have  never  seen  a  real  sailor  "fold  a  rope,"  or  "dust 
the  sides  of  a  ship,"  as  Mr.  Jerome  declares  stage  sailors 
do,  but  I  have  seen  them  busy  at  curious  kinds  of  work  ; 
sewing  on  little  hand-machines,  for  instance,  crocheting,  em- 
broidering, and  making  macreme  lace,  and  it  was  always 
,  beautifully  done.  An  American  sailor  once  offered  us  a  bit 
of  work  for  a  church  bazar. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  so  lovely  ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Irs   nothing  to   my  undershirt,  ma'am,"   he  said  ;  and 

pulling  open  his  blouse  he  displayed  that  garment.     It  was 

of  flannel,  cut  square  in  the  neck,  and  heavily  embroidered 

I  in  white  silk,  about  two  inches  deep,  in  a  pattern  of  inter- 

\  twined  rose-buds  and  leaves. 

Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  drunken  sailors, 

j  who  are  very  rough,  and  sometimes  make  disturbances,  and 

.  break  the  peace  ;  but  I  consider  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 

genuine    Jack    Tar  is  a   respectful,  clean,  smart,  and  even 

good-looking  fellow  ;  and  that  the  pretty  sailor  on  the  stage, 

who  hitches  his  trousers,  wears  his  cap  on  the   back  of  his 

curly  head,  laughs  at  the  audience,  and   dances  a  graceful 

hornpipe,  is   a  true   study  from  life,  in  spite  of  the  sarcastic 

criticisms  of  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  Teuila. 

Vailima,  Samoa,  May,  1S97. 


A    SPAT    IN    THE    SENATE. 


The    Wearers   of  the   Toga    Get    Ex< 
Hoar  and  Allen  have  ; 


ited   over  the  Tariff  Debate- 
Tiff,  and  Teller 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Demon  Ship. 
'Twas  off  the  Wash — the  sun  went  down — the  sea  looked  black  and 

grim. 
For  stormy  clouds  with  murky  fleece  were   mustering  at  the  brim  : 
Titanic  shades  !  enormous  gloom  ! — as  if  the  solid  night 
Of  Erebus  rose  suddenly  to  seize  upon  the  light ! 
It  was  a  time  for  mariners  to  bear  a  wary  eye. 
With  such  a  dark  conspiracy  between  the  sea  and  sky  ! 

Down   went   my   helm — close   reefed — the   tack   held   freely  in   my 

hand— 
With  ballast  snug — I  put  about,  and  scudded  for  the  land. 
Loud  hissed  the  sea  beneath  her  lee  ;  my  little  boat  flew  fast, 
But  faster  still  the  rushing  storm  came  borne  upon  the  blast. 
Lord  !  what  a  roaring  hurricane  beset  the  straining  sail  ! 
What  furious  sleet,  with  level  drift,  and  fierce  assaults  of  hail ! 
What    darksome    caverns    yawned    before !     what    jagged    steeps 

behind  ! 
Like  battle-steeds,  with  foamy  manes,  wild  tossing  in  the  wind. 
Each  after  each  sank  down  astern,  exhausted  in  the  chase. 
But  where  it  sank  another  rose  and  galloped  in  its  place  ; 
j      As  black  as  nighi — they  turned  to  white,  and  cast  against  the  cloud 
A  snowy  sheet,  as  if  each  surge  upturned  a  sailor's  shroud  : 
Still  flew  my  boat  ;  alas  !  alas  !  her  course  was  nearly  run  ! 
Behold  yon  fatal  billow  rise — ten  billows  heaped  in  one  ! 
With  fearful  speed  the  dreary  mass  came  rolling,  rolling  fast, 
As  if  the  scooping  sea  contained  only  one  wave,  at  last  ! 
Still  on  it  came,  with  horrid  roar,  a  swift-pursuing  grave ! 
It  seemed  as  though  some  cloud  had  turned  its  hugeness  to  a  w  we  ! 
I 

Its  briny  sleet  began  to  beat  beforehand  in  my  face — 
I  felt  the  rearward  keel  begin  to  climb  its  swelling  base ! 
I  saw  its  Alpine  hoary  head  impending  over  mine! 
Another  pulse,  and  down  it  rushed,  an  avalanche  of  brine  ! 
Brief  pause  had  I,  on  God  to  cry,  or  think  of  wife  and  home  ; 
The  waters   closed — and    when    I    shrieked,    I    shrieked   below   the 

foam  ! 

Beyond  that  rush  I  have  no  hint  of  any  after-deed — 
For  I  was  tossing  on  the  waste  as  senseless  as  a  Weed. 
*********** 

"  Where  am  I  ?  in  the  breathing  world,  or  in  the  world  of  death  ?" 
With  sharp  and  sudden  pang  I  drew  another  birth  of  breath  ; 
My  eyes  drank  in  a  doub'.ful  light,  my  ears  a  doubtful  sound, 
And  was  that  ship  a  real  ship  whose  tackle  seemed  around  ? 

A  moon,  as  if  the  earthly  moon,  was  shining  up  aloft ; 
But  were  those  beams  the  very  beams  that  1  had  seen  so  oft? 
A  face  that  mocked  the  human  face  before  me  watched  alone  ; 
But  were  those  eyes  the  eyes  of  man  that  looked  against  my  own  ? 

O  !  never  may  the  moon  again  disclose  me  such  a  sight 

As  met  my  gaze,  when  first  I   looked  on  that  accursed  night  ! 

lire  seen  a  thousand  horrid  shapes  begot  of  fierce  extremes 

Of  fever  ;   and  most  frightful  things  have  haunted  in  my  dreams — 

Hyenas,  cats,  blood-loving  bats,  and  apes  with  hateful  stare, 

Pernicious  snakes,  and  shaggy  bulls,  the  Hon  and  she-bear, 

Strong  enemies,  with  Judas  looks,  of  treachery  and  spite — 

Detested  features,  hardly  dimmed  and  banished  by  the  light  ! 

Pale-sheeted  ghosts,  with  gory  locks,  upstarting  from  their  tombs — 
All  fantasies  and  images  that  flit  in  midnight  glooms — 
Hags,  goblins,  demons,  lemures.  have  made  me  all  aghast, — 
But  nothing  like  that  Grimly  One  who  stood  beside  the  mast! 

His  cheek  was  black — his  brow  was  black — his  eyes  and  hair  as 
dark : 

His  hand  was  black,  and  where  it  touched  it  left  a  sable  mark  ; 

His  throat  was  black,  his  vest  the  same ;  and  when  I  looked  be- 
neath, 

His  breast  was  black — all,  all  was  black,  except  his  grinning  teeth. 

His  sooty  crew  were  like  in  hue,  as  black  as  Afric  slaves  ! 

O.  horror  !  e'en  the  ship  was  black  that  ploughed  the  inky  waves  ! 

.   "  Alas!"  I  cried,  "for  love  of  truth  and  blessed  mercy's  sake. 
Where  am  I  ?  in  what  dreadful  ship?  upon  what  dreadful  lake? 
What  shape  is  that,  so  very  grim,  and  black  as  any  coal? 
It  is  Mahound.  the  Evil  One.  and  he  has  gained  my  soul ! 
O,  mother  dear !  my  tender  nurse  !  dear  meadows  that  beguiled 
My  happy  days,  when  I  was  yet  a  little  sinless  child. — 
My  mother  dear — my  native  fields,  I  never  more  shall  see : 
I'm  sailing  in  the  Devil's  Ship,  upon  the  Devil's  Sea  !  " 

Loud  laughed  that  Sable  Mariner,  and  loudly  in  return 
His  sooty  crew  sent  forth  a  laugh  that  rang  from  stem  to  stern — 
A  dozen  pair  of  grimly  cheeks  were  crumpled  on  the  nonce — 
As  many  sets  of  grinning  teeth  came  shining  out  at  once  ; 
A  dozen  gloomy  shapes  at  once  enjoyed  the  merry  fit. 
With  shriek  and  yell,  and  oaths  as  well,  like  demon  of  the  Pit. 
They  crowed  their  fill,  and  then  the   Chief  made  answer  for  the 
whole ; — 
"  Our  skins,"  said  he,   "  are  black,  ye  see,  because  we  carry  coal ; 
You'll  find  your  mother  sure  enough,  and  see  your  native  fields — 
For  this  here  ship  has  picked  you  up,  the  Mary  .Ann,  of  Shields  !  " 

—  Thomas  Hood, 

Dr.  W.  Wyman,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  estimates  the  annual  deaths  in  this  country  at  forty- 
eight  thousand  from  typhoid  fever— a  disease  well  known  to 
be  preventable,  the  greatest  step  toward  prevention  being  the 
securing  of  pure  water  for  towns.  If  the  life  of  each  victim 
is  placed  at  one  thousand  dollars,  as  many  reckon,  it  would 
mean  a  loss  of  forty-eight  millions  of  dollars  each  year  ;  and 
as  it  is  reckoned  that  for  every  one  who  dies  there  are  ten 
persons  attacked  who  recover,  there  would  be  the  loss  of  ' 
time  and  the  suffering  that  these  endure  to  be  taken  into  I 
account. 


Takes  a  Hand. 

It  is  now  fully  understood  in  the  Senate  that  Senator 
Aldrich  will  not  return  during  the  present  session.  Mr. 
Aldrich  had  worked  early  and  late  on  the  tariff  bill,  and 
beside  the  strain  of  incessant  labor,  there  was  the  greater 
strain  of  worry  and  irritation,  always  more  wearing  than 
work  itself.  Senator  Aldrich  finally  yielded  to  the  advice  of 
his  physician,  and  went  home  to  rest.  Senator  Allison,  who 
takes  the  place  of  Senator  Aldrich  as  leader  on  the  tariff 
bill,  is  no  doubt  better  fitted  by  temperament  (says  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Independent)  for  both  the 
work  and  the  worry  inevitable  to  the  necessity  of  harmon:z- 
ing  conflicting  interests.  Mr.  Allison  is  sixty-eight  years  of 
age,  while  Mr.  Aldrich  is  but  fifty-five,  quite  thirteen  years 
younger.  But  the  Iowa  senator  is  a  man  of  vigorous 
health,  and  his  long  service  in  Congress — eight  years  in  the 
House  and  twenty-four  in  the  Senate  —  has  not  tended  to 
make  him  a  sensitive  man. 

But  even  Senator  Allison,  though  he  can  stand  a  <*ood 
deal,  has  not  been  proof  against  irritation  of  late,  during 
debate  on  the  tariff.  Probably  the  first  hot  days,  after  the 
long,  cool  spring  running  well  into  summer,  had  something 
to  do  with  the  u touchy"  atmosphere  of  the  Senate.  At 
any  rate,  there  were  some  testy  little  exchanges  of  views  be- 
tween Senator  Allison  and  Senator  Foraker  one  day  ;  and 
soon  after  Senator  Hoar  stirred  up  a  hornets'  nest  among 
the  silver  Republicans,  going  out  of  his  way,  they  said,  to 
drag  politics  into  the  tariff  debate.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual for  Senator  Hoar  to  "stir"  up  the  Senate,  though  he 
does  not  begin  to  say  the  sharp  things  that  Senator  Chan- 
dler does.  But  Mr.  Chandler,  while  sarcastic,  is  witty  and 
amusing,  and  nobody  ever  feels  any  sting  or  anger  from  his 
remarks.  Senator  Hoar  is  one  of  the  most  genial  men,  and 
his  serene  good  nature  is  so  expressive  in  his  face  that  he  is 
often  spoken  of  as  "the  Cherub."  And  yet  there  is  a  testy 
something  in  his  manner  that  rasps  and  irritates,  and  alto- 
gether makes  senators  mad  for  the  moment.  Senator  Hoar 
seldom  omits  the  opportunity  to  show  his  estimation  of  the 
Populists  ;  but  he  does  not  always  stop  after  a  "  tiff"  with 
Senator  Allen,  the  leading  Populist  in  the  Senate.  So  it 
was  a  few  days  ago,  when  he  was  not  content  to  reply  to 
Senator  .Allen,  but  went  further  in  a  fling  at  the  bolting  Re- 
publicans, or  silver  men,  at  the  St.  Louis  convention.  The 
debate  started  on  the  wool  schedule,  but  between  Senator 
Allen  and  Senator  Hoar  it  soon  became  a  wrangle  over 
free  silver  and  free  trade. 

Senator  Stewart  then  took  up  the  defense  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  and  denounced  Mr. 
Hoar's  criticism  of  Mr.  Bryan  as  unfair,  referring  him  to 
the  Congressional  Record,  where  he  would  find  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  when  a  member  of  the  House,  once  on  a 
time  voted  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  side 
by  side  with  the  most  radical  silver  men.  Mr.  Stewart 
said  further,  that  also  at  a  much  later  date  Mr.  McKinley,  in 
a  speech  at  Toledo,  had  denounced  President  Cleveland  for 
discriminating  between  silver  and  gold  in  paying  out  coin  in 
the  redemption  of  Treasury  notes.  The  Nevada  senator, 
with  his  long,  full  snow-white  beard  and  tall  figure,  is  not 
unlike  one's  idea  of  a  prophet.  Stretching  out  his  arm  in 
prophetic  gesture  he  concluded,  with  solemn  earnestness  : 
"  It  is  no  use  criticising  Bryan.  He  is  going  to  be  the  next 
President." 

Everybody  laughed  at  Mr.  Stewart,  and  it  would  have 
been  well  if  the  episode  had  ended  with  this  fun.  But  Sena- 
tor Teller,  who  had  been  silent  and  pale  in  his  seat,  was 
touched  by  Senator  Hoar's  slur  on  the  bolting  Republicans, 
though  evidently  caring  little  for  the  criticism  on  Mr.  Bryan. 
But  Mr.  Hoar's  insinuation  that  they  were  buying  the  votes 
of  political  renegades  by  making  concessions  on  wool  be- 
cause it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  those  votes  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  aroused  Mr.  Teller  to  a 
degree  of  resentment  that  expressed  itself  in  some  vigorous, 
plain  talk.  Senator  Teller  declared  that  the  Republicans 
themselves  had  no  desire  to  push  the  tariff  bill,  for  if  they 
had,  it  might  have  been  passed  a  month  ago.  He  wanted  the 
bill  passed,  though  he  did  not  believe  it  would  bring  the  relief 
expected.  But  if  Senator  Hoar  or  any  other  senator  desired 
to  bring  political  questions  into  the  debate  the  bill  would  be 
delayed  indefinitely.  Then  he  warned  Mr.  Hoar  that  if  he 
again  departed  from  the  legitimate  paths  of  tariff  de- 
bate to  drag  in  political  questions,  to  attack  senators 
for  their  political  action,  and  to  challenge  the  honesty 
of  their  position  on  the  tariff,  or  cast  aspersions  on  them 
in  any  way,  as  he  had  just  done,  that  there  would  be  a 
full  reply.  Senator  Hoar  would  find,  Mr.  Teller  said,  that 
the  silver  men  did  not  propose  to  allow  such  assertions  to  go 
unchallenged.  Senator  Teller's  speech  was  brief,  but  im- 
passioned ;  arid  when  he  sat  down,  "you  could  have  heard 
a  pin  drop  "  in  the  Senate-Chamber.  Every  senator  real- 
ized the  danger  to  the  tariff  bill,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
neither  Senator  Hoar  nor  any  other  friend  of  the  tariff  bill 
will  again  switch  off  from  the  regular  track  of  the  tariff 
debate  for  a  political  speech.  The  calm  following  the  storm 
cleared  the  air  of  the  Senate,  and  the  debate  on  wool  then 
proceeded. 

The  West,  with  its  vast  wool-growing  interests,  wants  the 
tax  on  wool  ;  while  the  East,  with  its  great  manufacturing 
interests,  does  not  want  the  tax.  Senator  Mantle's  con- 
stituents are  largely  interested  in  wool ;  but  his  efforts  to 
get  the  wool  schedule  made  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  wool- 
growers  of  the  Western  States  were  not  successful.  At  the 
same  time  the  duty  agreed  upon  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to 
the  wool-growers,  who  lost  heavily  under  the  Wilson  bill. 
In  Montana  alone  are  five  million  sheep,  and  the  effect  of 
the  tariff  as  fixed  by  the  Dingley  bill  has  already  been  to 
increase  their  value  one  dollar  a  head,  with  the  profit  of  fifty 
cents  more  on  the  wool  clipped  from  every  sheep. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  12,  1897. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Scrofulous  Novel. 

Among  the  books  which  are  laid  upon  a  reviewer's 
table,  there  are  many  which  are  worthless  and  many 
which  are  worse  than  worthless.  The  first  he  skims 
and  lays  aside  with  a  sigh  over  his  wasted  time.  The 
second  he  also  skims  and  lays  aside  with  a  bad  taste 
in  his  mouth.  Of  the  second  kind  is  the  book  re- 
cently issued,  entitled  "A  Bit  of  a  Fool,"  by  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  Ban.  We  can  see  no  particular  end 
subserved  by  the  writing  of  this  book.  It  is  not  well 
constructed,  it  has  an  absurd  plot,  its  moral  tone  is 
low,  and,  last  but  not  least,  it  is  not  interesting.  Still 
it  may  be  worth  a  glance  to  the  student  of  manners. 
as  it  may  possibly  reflect  with  more  or  less  accuracy 
the  life  of  what  is  called  the  "swagger  set"  in 
London. 

Briefly  the  story  is  the  autobiography  of  the 
"fool."  one  Horace  Manners,  the  son  of  a  rich 
country  gentleman,  with  an  only  sister,  Winifred. 
Horace  goes  to  Eton,  goes  to  Oxford,  goes  to  Lon- 
don, gets  in  debt,  is  "  plucked"  for  his  exams,,  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders,  has  an  intrigue 
with  a  cheap  music-hall  actress,  has  an  intrigue  with 
a  "  smart "  married  woman,  is  obliged  to  raise  large 
sums  of  money  for  her  and  for  his  music-hall  actress, 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  "sporty  dragoon  officer" 
who  places  him  in  the  way  of  sure  things  on  the 
race -track,  sees  his  only  sister  married  to  the 
"sporty  dragoon,"  finds  out  that  his  cousin  Percy 
has  taken  his  music-hall  actress  away  from  him, 
finds  out  that  his  brother  -  in  -  law.  the  "sporty 
dragoon,"  has  taken  his  "smart"  married  woman 
away  from  him,  finds  out  that  bis  dragoon  brother- 
in-law  is  in  the  habit  of  beating  his  sister,  and  finds 
out  that  he  himself  is  ruined,  all  at  the  same  time. 
He  retires  into  the  countrv  on  what  remains  of  his 
fortune,  and  there  marries  a  woman,  a  friend  of  his 
sister,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  malodorous 
past,  but  who  tells  him  that  she  "  ought  to  beshocked 
but  is  not.  1  should  shrink  away  from  you  in  pitiful 
disgust.     I  don't.     Women  are  made  that  way." 

Tel  mari,  telle  femme.  The  reader  can  only  wish 
joy  to  such  a  husband  at  having  such  a  wife.  But 
if  the  wife  does  not  shrink  from  the  hero  in  dis- 
gust, it  may  be  wagered  that  the  reader  will. 

Published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  s^oo- 

Thought  and  Knowledge. 

"  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge,"  by  Borden 
P.  Bowne.  professor  of  philosophy  in  Boston  Univer- 
sity, is  a  book  which  aims  to  expound  and  recommend 
a  certain  way  of  looking  at  the  problems  which  the 
subject  presents.  The  root  of  the  thought  of  the 
work  is  that  thought  is  organic  activity  which  unfolds 
from  within  and  can  never  be  put  together  mechanic- 
ally from  without. 

In  the  first  part,  "  The  Theory  of  Thought," 
the  author  describes  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
thought,  discusses  the  problem  "How  Does  the 
Mind  Get  Objects?"  and  devotes  a  chapter  each  to 
"The  Categories."  "The  Notions."  "The  Judg- 
ment," "Inference,"  "Proof."  "Deduction  and  In- 
duction," "  Explanation."  and  "  Some  Structural 
Fallacies."  In  the  second  part,  "The  Theory  of 
Knowledge."  the  chapters  are  "  Philosophic  Scep- 
ticism," "  Thought  and  Thing,"  "  Realism  and 
Idealism"  "  Apriorism  and  Empiricism."  "Knowl- 
edge and  Belief,"  and.  finally,  "The  Formal  and 
Relative  Elements  in  Thought." 

Published  by  Harper  i:  Brothers.  New  York ; 
price.  Si- 50. 

New  Publications. 
"  An  American  Cavalier,"  by  William  C.  Hudson, 
has  been  published  in  the  Union  Square  Library  by 
the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"The  Daughter  of  Judas."  by  Richard  Henry 
Savage,  a.jin-de-siccle  tale  of  New  York  city  life,  has 
been  republished  in  paper  covers  by  Rand.  McNally 
&  Co..  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  The  Pilgrimage  of  Ben  Beriah,"  by  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge.  a  Biblical  story  which  presents  vivid  pictures 
of  the  forty  years'  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  has 
been  published  by  the  MacmiHan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Flowers  of  Field,  Hill,  and  Swamp,"  by  Caro- 
line A.  Creevey,  is  an  interesting  book  for  the  ama- 
teur botanist.  The  plants  discussed  are  grouped 
upon  the  natural  basis  of  environment,  including  soil, 
shade,  moisture,  and  so  on.  The  order  of  families 
and  genera  followed  is  that  given  in  Gray's  "  Manual 
of  Botany."  Each  chapter  is  separately  indexed, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  book  there  are  a  glossary  of 
botanical  terms,  an  index  to  illustrations,  an  index  to 
English  names,  and  an  index  to  Latin  and  Greek 
names.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  price,  52.50. 

"  Genesis  of  the  Social  Question  "  is  the  title  of  a 
book  in  which  H.  S.  Nash,  professor  in  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  England,  considers 
the  relation  between  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  Europe  and  the  social  question.  Beginning  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  contributions  to  the  campaign 
against  caste,  the  author  show?  how  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  was  necessary  to  the  complete  defini- 
tion of  the  individual,  and  how  the  church  gave  the 
3.  grandfather  entry  to  the  spiritual  peer- 
as  nally  how  the  soul  became  a  citizen.    Pub- 


lished by  the  Macmillan  Company.  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

The  second  pan  of  "  Fifty  Years  of  Masonry  in 
California "  has  been  issued.  It  contains  the  third 
chapter.  "The  Advent  of  Freemasonry  into  Amer- 
ica," and  the  first  of  the  sketches  of  founders  and 
builders  of  Masonry  in  California.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  Thomas  H.  Caswell.  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Thirty-Third 
Degree  of  the  A.  and  A.  S.  Rite  of  Freemasonry  for 
the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates.  The 
portrait  of  Mr.  Caswell  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  to 
the  number,  and  other  illustrations  comprise  the 
Old  North  Church,  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  and 
other  objects  of  interest  to  Masons.  Published  by 
George  Spaulding  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  price, 
^o  cents. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Professor  C.  M.  Gayley,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  taken  up  a  temporary  residence  in  Lon- 
don for  the  fulfillment  of  an  important  literary  work. 
He  has  been  intrusted  by  his  publishers,  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  with  the  compilation  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  English  dramatists,  which  is  to  be  a 
complete  series  of  the  English  drama,  from  its  begin- 
ning to  the  time  of  Sheridan.  The  editing  of  the 
works  of  various  authors  is  to  be  intrusted  to  several 
professors  of  the  American  and  British  universities, 
to  be  chosen  by  Professor  Gayley.  and  he  will  super- 
vise the  work  and  write  the  introductions  to  the  sev- 
eral volumes.  He  has  secured  leave  of  absence  from 
the  university  for  fourteen  months,  and  will  spend 
much  of  the  time  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the 
Scottish  universities. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  in  preparation  a 
"Dictionary  of  Architecture,"  to  be  published  in 
three  large  octavo  volumes,  under  the  direction  of 
Russell  Sturgis,  author  of  "  European  Architecture  : 
An  Historical  Study." 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  the  editor  and  essayist,  will 
be  one  of  the  numerous  American  wheelmen  in  Eng- 
land this  summer.  Mr.  Mabie  sails  early  in  July  for 
a  long  vacation,  and  after  a  few  weeks  in  London 
he  expects  to  ta^e  a  hicycle  trip  to  the  lake  country- 
Oxford,  Salisbury,  and  Wales.  His  wife  and  daugh- 
ter accompany  him. 

Sienkiewicz.  the  Polish  novelist,  has  gone  to  Paris 
to  consult  a  specialist  about  his  throat.  He  is  at 
work  on  an  historical  novel  turning  on  the  great  defeat 
of  the  Teutonic  knights  on  the  Tannenberg,  in 
1410,  by  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  under  Wladislaw 
Jagello. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain") 
and  their  daughter,  Miss  Clara  L.  Clemens,  will  go 
to  Vienna  this  July  and  spend  the  winter  there. 
"The  main  object  of  the  visit,"  the  Bookman  says, 
"  is  to  give  Miss  Clemens  an  opportunity  of  studying 
with  Leschetizky,  with  a  view  to  developing  her  voice 
for  concert  singing."  This  is  odd.  as  Leschetizky  is 
a  teacher  of  the  piano. 

An  interesting  series  of  papers  will  begin  in 
one  of  the  magazines  in  August.  They  are  to  have 
the  general  title  "  The  Workers — An  Experiment  in 
Reality,"  and  their  genesis  is  thus  described  : 

"  Walter  A.  Wyckoff  was  one  of  a  house-party  at  a 
large  country-place  near  New  York  in  the  early  nineties. 
He  was  then  a  recent  graduate  from  Princeton  and  an 
amateur  sociologist  with  much  enthusiasm.  One  evening 
at  dinner  another  member  of  the  party — a  hard-headed 
business  man — told  the  young  sociologist  that  his  theories 
were  mere  theories,  and  that  no  student  in  a  library  could 
know  anything  about  the  actual  conditions  of  the  laboring 
class.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Wyckoff  announced  his  in- 
tention of  becoming  one  of  the  laboring  class,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  his  friends,  he  started  out — with  a  suit  of  old 
clothes  and  no  money  in  it — to  earn  a  living  with  his 
hands.  He  stuck  to  it  for  two  years,  and  with  the  notes 
he  kept  during  these  adventurous  months,  as  day  laborer, 
hotel  porter,  farm-hand,  etc.,  he  has  written  this  work. 
Mr.  Wyckoff  is  now  in  the  sociological  department  at 
Princeton  University.", 

"  The  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  begins  a  second 
series  this  summer,  and  will  be  published  six  times  a 
year,  instead  of  four,  as  hitherto.  Professor  John  H. 
Wright  is  editor-in-chief. 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  just  completed  the  manu- 
script of  a  new-  short  story  dealing  with  Indian  life, 
entitled  "  The  Tomb  of  His  Ancestors."  The  story 
will  first  see  the  light  in  this  country  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  one  of  the  magazines.  Mr.  Kipling  has 
also  recently  completed  the  manuscript  of  a  new 
poem,  entitled  "The  Feel  of  the  Young  Men." 

E.  W.  Hornung,  whose  crisp  stories  of  life  in 
Australia  have  found  many  readers,  is  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle. 

A  new  edition— the  fifth — of  Mr.  Ford's  amusing 
skit,  "The  Literary  Shop,"  is  in  the  press.  Mr. 
Ford  announces  that  he  has  enlarged  the  usefulness 
of  the  work  by  including  in  this  edition  all  the  later 
papers  giving  the  history  and  workings  of  the  ' '  Steam 
Syndicate  Mills." 

It  is  rumored  that  De  Blowitz,  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent  of  the  London  Times,  is  about  to  retire 
from  journalism.  Mr.  Oppert — the  real  name  of  this 
correspondent — has  had  a  remarkable  journalistic 
career.  Born  in  Bohemia,  where  he  received  a 
scanty  education,  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  there  wrote 
for  various  papers  some  violently  anti-Austrian 
articles.    Afterward  he  went  to  Paris  and  contributed 


strongly  anti-German  articles  to  the  French  papers. 
At  last  he  became  correspondent  for  the  Times. 
Finding  that  in  France  as  well  as  in  England  "a 
radical  dearly  loves  a  lord,"  Mr.  Oppert  changed  his 
name  to  De  Blowitz,  that  being  the  name  of  his  birth  : 
place. 

The  collective  edition  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  works 
will  be  published  in  England  by  the  Macmillans. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  the  Italian  novelist,  is  going 
to  visit  England  and  the  Scottish  lakes  this  summer, 
on  his  way  to  the  United  States. 

Richard  le  Gallienne  will  publish  in  the  autumn  a 
volume  of  poems  entitled  "  London's  Love."  Mr. 
le  Gallienne's  next  work  in  prose  will  be  another  book 
of  a  fanciful  type,  bearing  the  title  "  The  Worshiper 
of  the  Image." 

H.  G.  Wells,  the  author  of  "Thirty  Strange 
Stories"  and  many  other  novels  and  tales,  writes  to 
us  to  deny  the  statement  we  reprinted  from  the 
AutliorXo  the  effect  that  he  had  written  two  of  his 
books  at  the  rate  of  seven  thousand  words  a  day. 
He  savs  :  "  While  I  had  two  of  my  earlier  books  in 
hand  I  must  have  written  as  much  as  seven  thousand 
words  a  day.  but  that  included  a  mass  of  journal- 
istic work — a  very  different  thing  from  invention." 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Critic  has  this 
to  say  of  Richard  Harding  Davis  : 

"The  clever  author  of  'Soldiers  of  Fortune'  seems 
really  to  have  found  his  English  audience — at  last.  His 
new  book  is  one  of  the  most  widely  discussed  of  the 
season,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  been  retained  by  the 
Times  to  report  the  Jubilee  celebrations  proves  that  his 
graphic  touch  and  color  are  thoroughly  appreciated  in  the 
head-quarters  of  journalism.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
idea  that  Mr.  Davis  will,  if  he  elects  to  remain  in  London, 
become  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  figures,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  long  time  since  an  American  writer  has  made  so 
many  friends  upon  this  side." 

Volume  III.  of  Professor  J.  B.  Bury's  new  edition 
of  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Oliphant  died  in  London  on  June 
25th.  in  her  seventieth  year.  She  had  written  more 
than  forty  novels  in  her  literary  career,  which  began 
in  1849  ;  several  historical  works,  like  "  The  Makers 
of  Florence  "  ;  and  a  "  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Law- 
rence Oliphant  and  of  Alice  Oliphant,  bis  Wife," 
which  made  a  great  stir  in  1891. 

W.  D.  Howells  once  gave  a  collected  edition  of  his 
works  to  a  friend,  and  wrote  upon  the  fly-leaves  his 
opinion  of  the  several  books.  Here  are  a  few  of  his 
interesting  confessions : 

"Dr.  Ereen's  Practice"  —  A  good  piece  of  work,  / 
thought. 

"Venetian  Life" — The  book  that  made  friends  with 
fortune  for  me. 

"  A  Chance  Acquaintance" — The  book  that  made  me 
most  friends. 

"  The  Undiscovered  Country  " — My  wife's  favorite. 

"  Indian  Summer" — The  one  1  like  best. 

"A  Foregone  Conclusion  " — My  first  novel. 

"A  Modern  Instance" — The  strongest. 

"Suburban  Sketches" — First  studies  of  American  life. 

"  Their  Wedding  Journey  " — My  first  attempt  to  mingle 
fiction  and  travel — fiction  got  the  best  of  it. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  just  brought  out 
in  book-form  Marion  Crawford's  novel,  "A  Rose  of 
Yesterday." 

Besides  being  a  prolific  novelist.  Max  Pemberton, 
a  young  London  writer,  accomplishes  an  unusual 
quantity  of  editorial  work.  The  Critic  says  besides 
being  editor  of  Cassell 's  Magazine  he  is  a  reviewer 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,  and  Sketch,  and  has  also  a  series  of 
"  Varsity  Sketches  "  running  in  the  Windsor  Maga- 
zine. 

A  French  version  of  George  Meredith's  "  Essay  on 
Comedy  "  is  in  preparation.  It  will  be  published  by 
Le  Mercure  de  France. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  "  An  Outline 
for  the  Study  of  City  Government,"  by  Delos  H. 
Wilcox,  Ph.  D.,  of  Columbia  College.  The  author 
offers  a  systematic  outline  for  the  study  of  the  whole 
municipal  field. 

From  a  leader  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Indian 
Daily  News  of  Calcutta,  we  learn  that  the  favorite 
literature  of  the  Bengalese  peasantry  consists  in  pan 
of  translations  of  the  more  notorious  English  novel- 
ists, the  favorite  author  being  Reynolds.  This  class 
of  literature,  says  the  paper,  gives  the  natives  an  en- 
tirely wrong  idea  of  English  social  conditions,  and  is 
one  of  the  reasons  of  their  growing  insolence. 

The  President  has  made  John  Russell  Young 
Librarian  of  Congress,  in  place  of  A.  R.  Spoffbrd, 
who  has  held  the  post  for  so  many  years,  the  latter 
becoming  advisory  manager.  There  has  been  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  conduct  of  the  library  for  a  long 
time,  growing  chiefly  out  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spof- 
fbrd lacks  the  essential  qualities  of  an  executive  offi- 
cer. The  apparent  shortage  in  his  accounts  discov- 
ered a  few  years  ago  was  due  to  his  unbusiness-like 
method  and  not  to  any  defalcation  on  his  pan.  The 
new  law  for  the  government  of  the  library  will  take 
effect  on  July  1st,  and  the  library  will  be  moved  to  the 
magnificent  new  building  as  soon  as  Congress  ad- 
journs. Under  the  new  law  the  salary  of  librarian 
will  be  five  thousand  dollars,  with  a  chief-assistant  at 
four  thousand  dollars.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a 
superintendent  of  the  new  library  building  at  four 
thousand  dollars.  There  is  also  to  be  a  Superintendent 
of  Copyrights  with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 


A  Near  View  of  Royalty. 

A  timely  book  at  this  moment  is  "The  Private  Life 
of  the  Queen,'*  by  "A  Member  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold." The  author's  purpose  is  to  make  the  central 
figure  of  the  book  "  a  sweet  old  lady,  clad  in  homely, 
sober  garments,  as  becomes  a  good  housewife  intent 
on  the  affairs  of  her  household."  and  to  that  end  her 
majesty  is  described  in  her  private  suite  at  Windsor 
and  at  Osborne  and  Balmoral. 

An  idea  of  the  method  of  treatment  may  be  derived 
from  the  chapter-headings,  among  which  some  of  the 
most  interesting  are  "  The  Queen  among  Children," 
"  The  Queen  as  Hostess,"  "The  Queen's  Friends," 
"The  Queen  as  a  Dancer,"  "What  the  Queen 
Reads,'1  "The  Queen's  Fortune  and  Expenditure — 
her  Perquisites  and  Charities,"  "The  Queens  Gold 
and  Silver  Plate,''  "What  the  Queen  Eats  and 
Drinks,''  "Underground  Windsor,"  and  "The 
Queen's  Kitchen."  A  portrait  of  her  majesty  serves 
as  frontispiece,  and  the  other  illustrations  are  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  of  rooms  at  Windsor  and 
Osborne. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  Pleasant  Southern  Love-Story. 

One  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  delightful  Southern 
stories  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  Ivory  Series.  It  is 
"  The  Old  Gentleman  with  the  Black  Stock,"  and  re- 
lates a  pretty  love-story.  The  narrator  is  a  young 
fellow  who  has  come  to  the  city  to  make  his  way  as  a 
lawyer,  and  being  a  well-brought-up  young  man,  he 
strikes  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  courtly  old  gen- 
tleman of  whom  an  early  disappointment  has  made 
almost  a  recluse.  It  so  happens  that  the  fresh-faced 
girl  wilh  whom  he  falls  in  love  is  a  granddaughter  of 
the  old  gentleman's  youthful  sweetheart,  and  he  un- 
consciously has  much  to  do  with  the  happy  crowning 
of  their  romance. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

James  Lane  Allen. 

The  publication  of  "The  Choir  Invisible"  by  the 
Macmillan  Company  marks  an  important  epoch  in 
James  Lane  Allen's  career.  It  is  the  first  book  of 
his  to  be  eagerly  looked  for,  and  instantaneously 
noticed  by  the  press  throughout  the  country.  In 
view  of  the  wide  interest  in  Mr.  Allen  manifested  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  we  condense  the  following 
biographical  sketch  from  a  Kentucky  paper. 

James  Lane  Allen  comes  of  Virginia  stock,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  of  the  oldest  families  of  Ken- 
tucky. His  grandfather  was  a  pioneer,  and  played 
an  honorable  part  in  conquering  the  wilderness. 
James  Lane  Allen,  the  youngest  of  seven  children, 
was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Ky. ,  on  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful blue-grass  estates.  No  children  lived  on  the 
adjoining  places,  and,  consequently,  in  his  early  youth 
Allen's  mother  was  his  sole  playmate  and  companion. 
His  early  education  was  carried  on  at  home  under 
her  direction,  and  his  only  recreations  seem  to  have 
been  lonely  rambles  in  the  woods  and  fields.  His 
reading  was  confined  to  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Thomson.  "  The  gloom  4»nd  dignity  of 
these  contemplative  poets,"  he  said,  "coupled  with 
my  own  solitary  habits,  made  me  of  a  severe  and 
melancholy  turn  of  miDd.  The  impress  of  this  part 
of  my  life  is  discernible  in  '  The  White  Cowl '  and 
'Sister  Dolorosa.'  and  others  of  my  earlier  efforts." 

As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  he  was  entered  at 
Transylvania  University  in  Lexington,  now  called 
the  Kentucky  University,  and  was  graduated  with  the 
honors  of  his  class.  Then  ensued  years  of  bitter 
struggle  with  poverty,  for  his  father  died,  and  the  boy 
found  himself  not  only  compelled  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  but  to  care  for  those  of  the  family 
left  at  home.  His  first  work  was  at  teaching  a  dis- 
trict school,  walking  twelve  miles  a  day,  six  going 
and  six  coming.  Promotion  came  after  several  years 
of  this  life.  He  was  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
academic  department  of  the  Kentucky  University. 
While  occupying  this  position,  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Latin  in  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Allen  now  determined  to  become  a  compara- 
tive philologist,  and  familiarized  himself  with  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Much 
of  the  choice  and  elegant  diction  so  characteristic 
of  bim  as  a  writer  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  "this  training. 
He  was  the  first  non-resident  student  on  whom 
Johns  Hopkins  University  conferred  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  To  attain  eminence  in  his  profession  he  must 
study  abroad,  but  lack  of  means  kept  him  at  home. 
He  became  restless  and  turned  to  literature.  He  had 
written  random  essays  and  two  poems,  which  Har- 
per s  Magazine  had  accepted.  About  this  time  two 
essays  were  accepted  by  the  Critic,  and  this  decided 
him  to  become  a  writer.  Accordingly,  in  1884,  with 
something  over  one  hundred  dollars  in  money,  a  lead- 
pencil,  and  almost  no  experience,  he  went  to  New 
York,  and  with  this  his  career  as  a  writer  properly 
began. 

Besides  the  Critic,  the  Continent  Magazine  and 
the  Manhattan  Magazine  published  his  earlier 
essays-  Little  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  the 
young  author  until  his  essay  * '  Literary  Circles  in  Bal- 
zac's Time"  appeared,  and  was  warmly  commended 
by  Edmund  Yates,  the  English  critic.  Then  his  work 
began  to  be  in  demand,  and  he  attempted  a  story, 
"Too  Much  Momentum,"  which  was  published  in 
Harper 's  Magazine.    Then,  shortly  afterward,  "Part 


of  an  Old  Story  "  was  written  and  appeared  in  the 
Century.  That  summer  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
engaged  him  to  write  a  description  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains.  On  reaching  Kentucky  he  received 
a  telegram  from  Harper's  Magazine  ordering  two 
articles  on  "  Bluegrass  Kentucky."  The  result  was 
issued  afterward  in  book-form,  entitled,  "The  Blue- 
grass  Region  of  Kentucky."  At  this  time  he  also 
wrote  "On  Horseback  Through  Cumberland  Gap." 

The  year  or  two  that  succeeded  his  return  to  his 
native  State  were  very  prolific  ;  "  The  White  Cowl." 
"Posthumous  Fame,"  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Ken- 
tucky," "King  Solomon^  of  Kentucky,"  "Sister 
Dolorosa,"  and  "Flute  and  Violin  "  were  all  more  or 
less  the  direct  outcome.  Of  these  tales,  "The  While 
Cowl"  and  "Sister  Dolorosa"  deal  with  monastic 
life,  and  are  pervaded  with  much  of  the  ascetic  sad- 
ness which  they  paint.  The  other  stories  are  tales  of 
life  in  Kentucky  in  the  forties  and  fifties.  His  next 
book  was  "John  Gray,"  a  novel  dealing  with  pioneer 
life  in  Kentucky.  It  is  this  story  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  "  The  Choir  Invisible." 

Two  years  ago  "  A  Kentucky  Cardinal "  was  given 
to  the  world.  It  is  what  he  calls  "a  nature  story,"  a 
story  with  a  background  of  nature,  reflected  and  ir- 
radiated in  the  texture  of  the  human  figures.  After- 
math, a  sequel  to  the  "Cardinal"  followed  next. 
"  Summer  in  Arcady,"  which  was  first  called  "  Butter- 
flies," was  the  next  story  he  published,  and  this  was 
followed  by  "The  Choir  Invisible." 


JUBILEE    VERSE. 


A  Ballade  of  the  Queen's  Majesty. 
Name  that  has  been  thy  nation's  shield 

On  many  an  alien  shore  and  sea  ; 
Name  that  in  many  a  fateful  field 

Has  taught  the  stubborn  foe  to  fiee  ; 

Promise  and  proof  of  virtues  three. 
Valor  un  vaunting,  vigor,  verve, — 

We  hail  thy  white-winged  Sovereignty, 
Victoria  ! — whom  God  preserve  '. 

Monarch-  there  are  to  whom  men  yield 

Obeisance — in  a  bondman's  key  ; 
Monarchs  whose  sceptred  right  doth  wield 

Only  the  rod  of  Tyranny  ; 

We,  in  free  homage,  being  free, — 
We  joy  that  naught  can  shake  or  curve 

Thy  rectitude  of  Royalty, 
Victoria  ! — whom  God  preserve  ! 

Therefore  from  all  our  towers  be  pealed 

The  note  of  gladness  ;  therefore  be, 
As  from  a  thousand  springs  unsealed, 

Outpoured  the  tide  of  mirth  and  glee  ; 

For  surely  not  to-day  shall  we 
From  sixty  years'  allegiance  swerve, 

Or  shame  thy  twice-told  Jubilee, 
Victoria  ! — whom  God  preserve  ! 

ENVOY. 

Queen  I  to  whom  true  men  bend  the  knee. 
Our  island  heart  and  brain  and  nerve 

Are  loyal — loyal  unto  thee, 

Victoria  ! — whom  God  preserve  ! 

— A  ustin  Dobson. 

On  a  Diamond  Jubilee. 
Twelve  centuries  and  more  have  passed  and  gone 

Since  this  dear  Britain  of  our  love  and  pride 
Her  crowned  state  and  royal  robes  put  on. 
And  her  seven  realms,  grown  gradually  one, 

Waxed  great  and  glorified. 
Year  after  year,  Age  after  struggling  Age, 
Broadened  her  wide,  imperial  heritage. 

Until  to-day,  safe-throned  beyond  the  foam. 
The  greatest  Realm  beneath  the  wandering  sun, 
From  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West, 
On  sea  and  land,  a  puissant  Queen  confesC 

She  rules,  a  mightier  Rome. 

Through  all  the  long  Processions  of  the  years 

This  solemn  pageant  of  our  Island  Crown, 
'Neath  skies  unclouded,  or  through  mists  of  tears. 

Sweeps  still  unbroken  down. 
From  Egbert  to  Victoria  the  long  line 
Of  Crowned  Sovereigns  never  fails  to  shine 
From  our  dim  dawn  to  this,  our  noontide  day. 
Always  our  Kings,  our  Queens  bore  temperate  sway. 
Through  brief  years  some,  some  through  a  troublous 

reign 
And  fierce  fights  fought  in  vain  ; 

Some  by  mean  vices  marred  and  crost, 

And  surging  passions  tempest-tost, 
And  groveling  sense,  untimely  slain, 
And   some   through  long  lives,  anxious,   mi.\ed   with 

pain, 
To  suffering  Age  at  last,  forlorn  with  clouded  brain. 

But  now,  but  now,  in  these  our  latest  days 

Of  Britain's  checkered  story, 
A  woman's  blameless  hand  the  sceptre  sways 

And  points  the  way  to  glory. 
Already  threescore  years,  already  more 
Than  any  of  all  that  long  array  before, 
The  sceptre  rests  in  one  beloved  hand  ; 
A  hundred  peoples  bow  at  her  command. 
Safe-guarded  by  our  crowned  Commonwealth 
From  all  the  ills  that  mar  a  nation's  health, 

The  tryant  trampling  Right  and  fostering  Wrong, 
Who  finds  the  freeman  where  he  leaves  the  slave  ; 
And  him  the  cunning,  glozing  knave 

Who  battens  on  the  gross,  ignoble  throng. 
Oh,  halcyon  days  of  civil  peace  and  rest ! 
Oh,  happy,  happy  race,  more  than  our  fathers  blest  ! 

Within  our  memories,  who  live  to-day, 

This  glorious  thing  has  been. 
The  girl  who,  with  that  fateful  dawn  in  June, 
Aroused  from  happy  maiden  dreams,  too  soon 
Woke  to  the  cares  of  Empire  ;  she  to-day. 
Though  threescore  years  have  fled  away, 

Rules,  our  beloved  Queen. 
Scant    change    these    busy,    checkered    years    have 

brought, 
Save  haply  slower  limbs  and  riper  thought. 


Few  sorrows  save  that  unforgotten  loss 
Which  is  her  Crown,  and  was  long  time  her  Cross. 
The  wider  sympathy,  the  pitying  heart. 
Which  of  the  lowliest  suffering  bears  a  part. 
And  beats  responsive  to  her  people's  pain. 

For  us  alone,  after  twelve  centuries, 

Hath  Fate  reserved  this  greatest  prize  of  all. 
The  longest,  justest,  purest,  happiest  reign  ; 
"  The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth  " 
Show  narrower  far  than  these. 

Fate    can    not   rob   us   now,   nor   Change,   nor 
Death, 
Who.  whatsoever  thing  befall 
Through  threescore  happy,  checkered  years. 
Have  lived  with  her  and  shared  both  smiles  and  tears. 
Whose  eyes  have  watched  so  long,  and  not  in  vain. 
A  reign  without  a  blot,  a  life  without  a  stain. 

— Sir  Lewis  Morris. 


To  the  Queen  of  England. 
Come  forth  !  the  world's  aflame  with  flags  and  flowers. 

The  shout  of  bells  fills  full  the  shattered  air. 
This  is  the  crown  of  all  your  golden  hours. 

More  than  all  other  hours  august  and  fair  ; 

This  did  the  years  prepare, 
A  triumph  for  our  Lady  and  our  Queen, 
More  rich  than  any  king  in  any  land  hath  seen. 

Clothed  are  your  streets  with  scarlet,  gold,  and  blue. 
Flowers  under  foot  and  banners  over  head, 

And  while  your  people's  voice  storms  Heaven  for  you 
Aoout  your  way  are  voiceless  blessings  shed. 
And  over  you  are  spread 

Wide  wings  of  love,  free  love,  tamed  to  your  hand. 

Love  that  gold  can  not  buy.  nor  majesty  command. 

Not  these  mere  visible  millions  only,  share 
Your  triumph — here  all  English  hearts  beat  high, 

Nations  far  off  your  royal  colors  wear, 
And  swell  with  nnheard  voice  this  loyal  cry 
That  strikes  the  English  sky: 

A  cloud  of  unseen  witnesses  is  here 

To  testify  how  great  is  England's  Queen,  and  dear. 

From  out  the  gray-veiled  past,  long  years  away, 

Come  visionary  faces,  vision-led, 
And  splendid  shapes  that  are  not  of  our  day, 

The  spirits  of  the  mute  and  mighty  dead, 

To  see  how  Time  has  sped 
The  fortunes  of  their  England,  and  behold, 
How  much  more  great  she  is  than  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  world  can  see  them  not ;  but  you  can  see, 

You  the  inheritor  of  all  the  past 
Wherein  the  dead,  in  noble  heraldry. 

Blazoned  the  shield  of  England,  and  forecast 

The  charge  it  bears  at  last. 
More  splendid  than  the  azure  and  the  or 
Of  the  French  lilies  lost — long  lost  and  sorrowed  for. 

Here  be  the  weaponed  men,  the  English  folk. 
Who  in  long  ships  across  the  swan's  bath  fared. 

In  whose  rude  tongue  the  voice  of  Freedom  spoke. 

In  whose  rough  hands  the  sword  was  bright  and  bared — 
The  men  who  did  and  dared, 

And  to  their  sons  bequeathed  the  fighting  blood 

That  drives  to  victory  and  will  not  be  withstood. 

Here,  in  your  ordered  festival,  O  Queen, 
Mixed  with  the  crowd  and  all  unseen  of  these. 

On  their  long  swords  the  wild  Norse  rovers  lean, 
And  watch  the  progress  of  your  pageantries, 
And  on  this  young  June  breeze 

Float  the  bright  pennons  of  the  Cressy  spears — 

Shine  shadowy  shafts  that  fell,  as  snow   falls,  at   Poitiers. 

Here  flutter  phantom  flags  that  once  flew  free 

Above  the  travail  of  the  tournament ; 
Here  gleam  old  swords,  once  wet  for  liberty ; 

Old  blood-stiff  banners,  worn  with  war  and  rent, 

Are  with  your  fresh  flowers  blent, 
And  by  your  crown,  where  love  and  fame  consort, 
Shines  the  unvanquished  cloven  crown  of  Agincourt. 

Upon  your  river  where,  by  day  and  night, 

Your  world-adventuring  ships  come  home  again, 

Glide  ghostly  galleons,  manned  by  men  of  might 

Who'  plucked  the  wings  and  singed  the  beard, of  Spain  ; 
The  men  who,  not  in  vain. 

Saved  to  the  children  of  a  world  new-trod 

The  birth-tongue  of  our  land,  her  freedom  and  her  God. 

Princes  who  lived  to  make  our  England  great, 
Poets  who  wreathed  her  greatness  with  their  song, 

Wise  men  who  steered  her  heavy  ship  of  state. 
Brave  men  who  steered  her  battle-ships  along, 
In  spectral  concourse  throng 

To  applaud  the  consummated  power  and  pride 

Of  that  beloved  land  for  which  they  lived  and  died. 

The  thousand  unnamed  heroes  who.  sword-strong. 
Ploughed  the  long  acre  wherein  Empire  grows 

Wide  as  the  world,  and  long  as  Time  is  long — 
These  mark  the  crescence  of  the  English  rose, 
Whose  thorny  splendor  glows 

O'er  far-off  subject  lands,  by  alien  waves, 

A  crown  for  England's  brow,  a  garland  for  her  graves. 

And  faces  out  of  long  forgotten  years, 

Faces  long  hidden  by  death's  misty  screen, 

Faces  you  still  can  scarcely  see  for  tears, 
Will  smile  on  you  to-day  and  near  you  lean, 
O  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen  ! 

With  whispered  love  too  sacred  and  too  dear 

For  any  ear  than  yours.  Mother  and  Wife,  to  hear. 

Lady,  the  crowd  will  vaunt  to-day  your  fame, 
Daughter  and  heir  of  many  mighty  kings. 

The  Queen  of  England,  whose  imperial  name 

From  England's  heart  and  lips  tumultuous  springs 
In  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 

Because  your  greatness  and  her  greatness  shine 

Merged  each  in  each,  as  stars  their  beams  that  interwine. 

Yet  in  the  inmost  heart,  where  folded  close 

The  richest  treasures  of  the  poorest  lie, 
Love,  whose  clear  eyes  sees  many  secrets,  knows 

A  nobler  name  than  Queen  to  call  you  by. 

And  breathes  it  silently  ; 
But,  'mid  His  listening  crowd  of  angels,  One 
Shall  speak  your  name  and  say,  "  Faithful  and  good,  well 
done  !" — E.  Nesbit. 
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Between  the  curtain-raiser  and  "  The  Mayflower," 
on  Tuesday  night,  the  Baldwin  audience  saw  a  beau- 
tiful and  unexpected  vision. 

The  curtain  had  fallen  upon  the  little  farce,  "When 
a  Mans  Married,"  and  the  audience  were  laughing, 
for  it  was  funny  and  well  acted.  People  spoke  about 
Miss  Tyree  and  how  clever  she  was,  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
beth and  how  pretty  she  was,  and  how  well  both  the 
men  played  their  parts  ;  then,  when  that  subject  was 
exhausted,  they  looked  about  the  house,  and  nodded 
to  friends,  and  some  read  their  programmes,  and 
some  talked  to  their  neighbors,  and  the  orchestra 
strummed  and  sawed  away  diligently,  and  no  one 
knew  that  anything  out  of  the  way  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. When,  without  preparation  or  preamble,  the 
curtain  was  suddenly  caught  back,  and  out  came  a 
beautiful,  Greek-robed,  soft,  smiling  figure  with  a  roll 
of  vellum  in  its  hand. 

It  was  so  unexpected  and  so  vi>ion-like  in  its  pale, 
classic  picturesqueness.  that  every  one  bent  forward 
staring  with  a  little  rustling  of  crushed  fabrics  and  a 
little  concerted  murmur  of  admiring  surprise.  For  a 
moment  no  one  recognized  Miss  Mannering.  she 
looked  so  much  larger  and  more  imposing  in  the 
trailing,  gold-bound  robes,  with  her  hair  escaping  in 
loosened  curls  from  a  narrow  fillet.  But  when  she 
began  to  speak  one  knew  her  in  an  instant.  Her 
voice  has  a  peculiarly  deep,  full  resonance.  It  is  a 
rich,  mature  sort  of  a  voice,  not  the  clear,  bird-like 
tones  that  one  would  expect  from  a  creature  that 
looked  so  young  and  girlish.  It  has  a  curious  quality 
of  fullness,  of  ripeness,  and  developed  depths,  which, 
combined  with  a  face  that  is  the  ideal  of  trusting, 
child-like  youthfulness,  renders  it  almost  startling. 

One  might  write  columns  on  actresses"  voices  and 
what  they  suggest.  On  the  dulcet,  honey- dropping 
melodies  of  Ada  Rehan's  intonations,  that  are  rich 
with  humor  and  love  ;  on  the  curious,  full  harrnonious- 
ness  of  Julia  Marlowe's,  that  holds  a  perpetual, 
heart-stirring  vibration  underneath  its  mellowest  in- 
flexions ;  on  the  flute-like,  well-trained  affectations  of 
Maud  Adams,  the  cold,  mincing  vocal  elegancies  of 
the  society  woman's  voice  ;  on  the  harsh,  rasping 
ugliness  of  Clara  Morris's.  And  yet,  of  all  of  them, 
Clara  Morris's  was  the  voice  that  had  in  it  most  pas- 
sion and  soul — that  could  convey  best  an  impression 
of  agony.  But  this  is  not  "The  Mayflower."  Let 
us  return  to  our  muttons. 

It  is  the  freshest,  youngest,  choicest  play  we  have 
seen  in  a  long  time.  It  has  the  demure  fragrance  of 
lavender  and  pot-pourri,  the  dainty  sentimentality  of 
a  simple,  Old  World  romance.  It  is  good  to  think 
that  our  ancestors  were  originally  of  this  hale,  sweet, 
frank  sort ;  wholesome,  brave,  upright  men  ;  strong, 
true,  loyal  maids.  The  awfulness  of  the  Puritan  in 
New  England  had  not  yet  seized  upon  them.  The 
rime  of  New  England  winters,  the  gleam  of  the  red- 
skin through  the  trees,  the  last  glimpse  of  the  sail  as 
it  sunk  beneath  the  horizon  on  its  way  home  to  Eng- 
land, with  its  green  lanes  and  peaceful  firesides,  the 
struggle  with  an  unfruitful  soil  and  a  savage  climate- 
all  these  combined  to  make  the  Puritans  that  con- 
demned Giles  Corey  and  drove  forth  Anna  Hutchin- 
son. It  took  three-quarters  of  a  century  to  produce 
the  typical  New  England  character  that  hanged  and 
persecuted  its  fellow-creatures  for  the  cause  of  right 
and  by  the  grace  of  God.  The  Puritan  who  on  land- 
ing "first  fell  upon  his  knees  and  then  upon  the 
aborigines"  has  no  place  in  Mr.  Parker's  play.  If  he 
was  on  the  Mayflower,  he  did  not  make  his  clearing  ■ 
near  that  of  Roger  Mallory. 

The  play,  in  fact,  rigorously  puts  out  of  sight  the 
terrible  side  of  the  life  that  turned  to  iron  those 
hardy  pioneers  that  the  Mayflower  brought  from 
over-seas.  All  that  we  hear  of  Indians  is  a  word 
here  and  there,  and  the  figure  of  the  guard 
leaning  on  his  musket  in  the  red,  spring  dawn.  ! 
The  crackling  of  brushwood,  under  a  stealthy 
foot,  the  light  on  an  arrow  -  head  among  the  ' 
leaves,  had  not  yet  turned  their  nerves  to  steel ;  the 
fight  with  a  fierce,  unyielding  land  had  not  dried  up 
the  blood  in  their  veins ;  death  and  disease  and  hard- 
ship had  not  chilled  their  humanity  and  hardened 
their  hearts.  They  made  the  best  of  it,  like  the 
spirited  gentlefolk  they  were.  And  when  the  sails  of 
the  Mayflower  shook  themselves  loose  and  the  breeze 
filled  them,  and  carried  her  away  from  the  bleak, 
iron-bound  coast  of  the  New  World,  they  climbed  on 
rock  and  hillock  to  watch  her  and  to  wave  a  brave 
farewell.  If  there  were  tears  in  any  of  the  eyes  that 
strained  after  her  as  she  sped  away,  they  raised  a 
hand  to  hide  them  ;  if  there  were  regrets  and  long- 
ings in  any  of  the  hearts  for  homes  and  kin  in 
England,  they  said  no  word.  When  the  sun  struck 
its  last  gleam  on  the  vanishing  sail  they  turned  back, 
simr.'ly  and  silently,  to  their  work  of  the  founding  of 
■'iioii. 

[ayflower"   had  had  a  little  stronger 


story,  if  the  course  of  the  plot  had  not  been  so  ob- 
vious and  easily  discerned,  it  would  have  been  perfect 
of  its  kind.  In  its  picturesqueness,  and  quiet  refine- 
ment, and  simplicity,  it  is  enchanting.  The  flavor  of 
a  dead  day  has  never  been  more  delicately  repro- 
duced. Compare  it  in  this  respect  with  "  The  First 
Gentleman  of  Europe,"  which,  in  spite  of  all  its 
elaborate  costuming  and  dainty  setting  gave  none  of 
this  impression  of  a  quaint  and  courtly  past.  But  in 
"The  Mayflower"  we  feel  the  charm  of  an  epoch 
that  has  been  brought  vividly  before  us  in  all  the 
grace  of  its  dear,  dead  ladies,  and  its  gay  and  gallant 
cavaliers. 

The  pictures  are  beautiful,  especially  that  one  in 
Mother  Yellands  tavern — a  rafted  kitchen,  brown 
and  mellow  with  smoke,  with  a  mighty  fire  of  logs 
roaring  up  a  chimney  in  which  a  dozen  men  could 
hide,  and  outside,  through  the  small  panes  of  a  great 
window,  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  and  the  good  ships 
Mayflower  and  Speedwell  idle  at  their  moorings. 
There  is  the  excitement  of  movement  and  enterprise 
about  the  scene.  The  great  deeds  that  are  a-doing 
take  hold  of  one's  fancy  more  than  the  story  of  Joan 
and  Gervase.  Outside  the  sailors  sing  a  catch  as  they 
load  the  Mayflower  for  her  journey.  Her  captain 
comes  and  goes,  a  rough,  sea-faring  one.  Jones  by 
name,  who  has  a  pistol  in  his  belt,  like  a  pirate,  and 
strange  oaths  on  his  lips.  The  smell  of  the  sea  comes 
in  with  him  ;  the  scene  tingles  with  the  sense  of  ad- 
venture and  excitement  and  the  breath  of  the  ocean. 
And  then  they  all  go — poor,  little,  limp  Joan,  carried 
first  by  her  father,  followed  by  the  other  couple,  and 
the  soldier  in  his  wide-topped  boots  and  drooping 
plume,  and  the  chaplain  in  black,  with  his  ruff  and 
his  pious  face,  and  the  servant  with  the  baggage — 
one  behind  the  other,  passing  the  window,  to  board 
the  Mayflower  and  sail  for  the  New  World. 

The  love-story,  which  is  all  the  story  the  play  has, 
is  attractive,  but  too  simple  to  carry  so  ambitious  a 
piece.  If  the  author  had  made  the  windings  of  the 
plot  less  apparent,  he  would  have  benefited  the  play 
immensely.  From  the  first,  one  knows  what  is  com- 
ing. A  little  more  mystery,  a  little  more  action,  and 
"  The  Mayflower  "  would  have  been  ideal.  As  it  is 
now.  the  few  points  in  the  simple  story  are  very  true 
and  beautiful — the  running  away  and  rescuing  of 
Joan  is  a  graceful  and  touching  finale  to  the  second 
act.  But  the  climax  of  the  tale,  the  re-appearance  of 
Gervase,  a  torn  and  ragged  wanderer,  bare-headed, 
half-savage,  clad  in  skins  tied  upon  him  with  leathern 
thongs,  is  the  most  telling  point  in  the  whole  drama. 
There  is  something  curiously  touching  in  this 
transformation  of  the  splendid,  self-confident  cavalier 
of  the  first  acts.  In  these,  Mr.  Hackett  is  his  most 
magnificent  self — as  we  know  him  in  the  throne  scene 
in  ' '  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  ' '  and  as  the  dignified  but 
frisky  prince  of  last  week.  Lord  Gervase,  whose 
behavior  is  much  like  that  of  his  royal  predecessor. 
is  a  more  lively  gentleman  than  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  represents  quite  one's  ideal  of  the  dashing  spark 
of  the  cape-and-sword  drama.  Long  hair,  a  big  hat, 
and  loose  boots  are  enough  to  transform  Mr. 
Hackett,  with  his  statuesquely  correct  set  of  features, 
his  princely  poise  of  head,  his  haugh'ty  drooped  eye- 
lids, and  the  splendor  of  his  stalwart  six  feet,  into  one 
of  those  gay  cavaliers  who  would  run  a  man  through 
with  his  sword  and  write  a  sonnet  to  his  sweetheart 
with  equal  excellence  and  good  heart. 

This  is  the  type  we  associate  him  with,  and  that 
the  Frohman  management  seems  to  admire  so  much. 
The  re-appearance  of  Gervase,  a  furtive  wanderer  in 
the  forests  of  the  New  World,  gives  him  a  chance 
for  another  sort  of  acting.  His  entrance  was  dra- 
matic— that  first  involuntary  start  from  behind  the 
honeysuckle — and  in  the  following  scenes  he  was 
particularly  successful  in  the  effectiveness  of  his 
weariness  of  spirit,  his  sick  and  broken-hearted  de- 
jection. There  was  an  intensity  in  these  scenes — the 
fervor  of  a  spirit  exalted  by  solitude  and  privation. 
Had  the  audience  not  been  perfectly  aware  of  the 
outcome  of  the  whole  embroglio,  this  pathetic  im- 
pression of  a  wild  yearning,  a  fainting  weak  de- 
spair, would  have  been  a  hundred  times  more  in- 
tense. 

There  is  one  thing,  nevertheless,  that  one  wants  to 
suggest  to  Mr.  Hackett,  if  he  is  going  to  keep  to 
costume  plays.  In  the  grave  and  dignified  scenes  he 
is  invariably  picturesque,  and  in  stately  accord  with 
the  grandeurs  of  his  position  and  his  garb.  But  in 
the  lighter  scenes,  especially  where  things  humorous 
are  afoot,  he  has  an  inclination  to  lapse  into  the 
modern  —  into  the  more  than  modern,  the  colloquial. 
It  was  noticeable  in  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  in  the 
coronation  scene,  but  Rassyndal  was  modern,  in  spite 
of  bis  white  uniform  and  his  breast-plate  of  medals. 
It  was  also  noticeable  in  the  manner  of  Lord  Gervase 
Carew  in  the  first  act,  when  he  converses  with  lying 
glibness  to  old  Mallory.  Lord  Gervase  had  not  a 
modern  trait  or  characteristic  about  him,  from  the 
golden  curls  that  fell  on  his  broad  collar  to  the  toes 
of  his  russet  boots.  He  was  a  noble  of  the  Old 
World,  with  the  Old  World  grandeurs  in  him,  even 
when  he  told  lies  with  the  smooth-tongued  readiness 
of  an  interesting  young  rake.  It  would  seem  as  if 
Mr.  Hackett  was  tired  of  his  doublet  and  hose,  and 
wanted  to  get  back  into  the  garb  of  every-day  life, 
when  he  can  be  as  gay.  and  reckless,  and  up-to-date 
as  he  likes.  But  if  he  keeps  to  the  costume  plays, 
he  must  remember  to  preserve  the  ceremonies  of  an 
elaborate  age. 

There  is  no  space  left  to  tell  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, except  that  they  were  all  good.  Miss  Manner- 
ing made  a  beautiful  Joan.     Besides  her  tempera- 


ment, with  its  instinctive,  poetic  sympathies,  she  has 
brains.  A  good  many  fine  actresses  have  no  brains 
— but  that  is  a  subject  upon  which  a  long  paper  could 
be  written.  You  may  act  instinctively,  having  the 
dramatic  instinct  in  your  blood,  or  from  the  brain, 
intelligently,  because  you  think  and  labor.  To  have 
both,  the  instinctive,  sympathetic  knowledge  and  the 
brain,  is  a  great  thing.  If  you  have  a  fine  constitution 
added,  you  can  do  almost  anything,  make  yourself 
what  you  please.  These  are  the  three  great  gifts, 
and  they  are  rarely  given  to  one  person. 


Christian  Endeavor  Convention. 

The  sixteenth  convention  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  is  now  being  held  in  this  city,  and  its  delib- 
erations will  terminate  on  Monday,  July  12th.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  twenty  thousand  members 
or  the  society  are  here,  delegates  being  present  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is 
unique  in  its  way.  The  society  had  its  inception  in 
the  Williston  Church,  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  February 
2d,  1881,  where  a  band  of  fifty  people  met  and,  under 
the  guidance  of  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark — now  called 
the  Father  of  the  Order — combined  in  formulating 
plans  that  would  serve  to  promote  the  good  work  of 
Protestant  Christianity.  The  idea,  then  in  embryo, 
grew  to  be  an  assured  fact  by  the  formation,  within 
the  year,  of  five  more  societies,  which  held  a  con- 
vention in  June,  1882.  A  year  later  another  conven- 
tion was  held  and  fifty-three  societies,  representing 
twenty-six  hundred  and  thirty  members,  were  en- 
rolled. The  wonderful  growth  of  the  organization 
may  be  imagined  when  it  is  known  that  there  are 
now  auxiliary  branches  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  more  than  three  millions  of  people 
wear  the  badge  of  the  society. 

The  places  where  conventions  have  been  held  are 
Portland,  Me.  (twice),  Lowell.  Mass.,  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  Chicago,  III..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  New  York  city,  Montreal, 
Canada,  Cleveland,  O..  Boston,  Mass.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and,  finally,  San  Francisco.  The  next  con- 
vention will  be  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  general  society  does  not  ask  allegiance,  levy 
taxes,  or  prescribe  rules  or  by-laws  for  any  auxiliary 
society.  To  become  a  member  all  that  is  required  is 
to  belong  to  some  evangelical  church.  The  consti- 
tution is  printed  in  St.  Louis  in  fifty  different 
languages. 

The  visitors  feel  the  cordial  welcome  they  have 
received,  and  the  city  is  bright  with  their  colors. 
An  immense  arch,  lighted  at  night  by  a  thousand 
incandescent  lights,  spans  Market  Street,  and  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  has  been  handsomely  decorated 
and  arranged  for  the  meetings  and  concerts.  Here 
also  are  the  bureaus  of  information  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  various  States.  Praise  services  are 
held  every  day  in  various  churches  and  public  halls, 
and  they  are  always  thronged  with  people. 

The  moving  of  this  vast  number  of  people  across 
the  continent  is  a  most  remarkable  feat  of  trans- 
portation. At  this  end  of  the  line  for  several  days 
trains  have  been  coming,  one  after  another,  every 
sixty  minutes.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  with- 
out seeing  it.  But  at  wray- stations,  like  Sacramento, 
the  sight  of  train  after  train  bearing  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  three  hundred  persons  passing 
through,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  has  not 
failed  to  impress  every  one.  One  of  the  facts  show- 
ing the  perplexities  of  transporting  such  numbers  of 
people  is  in  the  blockade  of  baggage.  At  the  San 
Francisco  station  there  have  been  for  days  thousands 
on  thousands  of  trunks  which  the  transfer  companies 
have  been  utte:ly  unable  to  deliver.  There  was 
apparently  no  blockade  on  the  road  until  the  trav- 
elers reached  San  Francisco.  Many  of  them  must 
still  be  vainly  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  find  their 

luggage. 

■    ♦ — • 

The  Emporium's  wine  and  liquor  department 
has  been  moved  from  the  basement  to  a  more 
convenient  position  on  the  main  floor,  on  the  right 
side  and  back  of  the  music-stand.  This  department 
is  under  the  excellent  management  of  F.  A.  Haber, 
late  chief  of  the  department  of  viticulture  of  the 
Midwinter  Exposition. 


Paris  and  Marseilles  are  now  connected  by  tele- 
graph lines  entirely  under  ground.  They  are  placed 
in  iron  pipes,  and  buried  four  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
with  manholes  three  thousand  feet  apart.  It  cost 
seven  millions  of  dollars  to  bury  the  wires. 


■  Extra  Mince  Pies.  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


$1,000.20- 

That  missing  word  is  not  so 
very  hard  to  find. 

Neither  is  Schilling's  Best 
tea. 

Buy  the  tea — send  us  the  yel- 
low ticket  and  your  guess. 

See  daily  papers  for  details. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krbling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

The  Edwin  Stevens  Comic  Opera  Season. 
Last  Nights  of  the  Greatest  of  Successes WANC 

Commencing  Monday.  July  12th.     Every  Evening.     The 
Sparkling  Comedy  Opera. 

-:-    THE    ISLE    OF    CHAMPAGNE   -:- 

Edwin  Stevens  as  King  Mumm. 
Popular  Prices 77~ 35  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated) Proprietors 

Monday.  July  12th.  Last  Week  of  Lyceum  Theatre  Co. 
Monday  and  Tuesday  Evenings,  First  Time  of  "The 
Late  Mr.  Castello.'"  Wednesday,  "  The  First  Gentleman 
of  Europe."  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings,  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zeoda."  Friday,  "The  Mayflower."  Sat- 
urday  Matinee  Special.  "The  Late  Mr.  Castello"  and 
Balcony  Scene  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (James  K 
Hackett  as  Romeo,  Mary  Mannering  as  Juliet). 
Next  Attraction John   Drew  in  Ko smary 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co  .   Lessees  and  Managers 


Monday,  July  12th  and  During  the  Week,  The  Frawley 
Company,  the  Most  Perfect    Dramatic  Organiza- 
tion in  America,  Presenting  the  Great  Comedy 
by  Madeline  Lucette  Ryley, 

-:-     CHRISTOPHER,    JR.    -:- 

July  iQth.. Pudd'nhead  Wilson 


ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  July  12th.     First  Times  of 

Frey  &  Fields,  Sketch  Artists; 

John  Perry  &  Maurice  Burns,  Irish  Comedians  ; 

Win.  "Whyte,  The  Great  Australian  Basso: 

Lillian  Perry,  Singing  and  Dancing  Soubrette. 

Positively    Last    Week     of     Lew     Dockstader    and 

CaroD  &  Herbert, 

Regular  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCXiBTZC       H.AIIj\!eAT 
(Via  Sansalito  Ferry.) 

Leave  San    Francisco,    commencing  May  2,    1807. 
WEEK  DAYS- 9:45  a.  m.  ;    1:45,  5:16  p.  111. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,    10:00,   11:00   a.m.; 

1:45,  3:30  p.  in. 

Tickets    for   sale   at  Mill   Valley  or  THOS.  COOK  & 
SON.  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  (under  Palace  Hotel  ) 


DURING  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS 

S.&C.CUMP 

113  GEARY, 

I  Will  sell  Paintings,  Pictures 
of  all  kinds,  Bronze  and 
Marble  Statuary,  Vases,  Or- 
naments, Lamps,  Brass  Ta- 
bles, French  Furniture,  Mir- 
rors, 

Crockery  and  Glassware 

AT     GREATLY 

REDUCED    PRICES 

To  make  room  for  Fall  Im-  • 
portations. 


CEO. 


SHREVE, 


739    MARKET    STREET,  S.  F. 

Guns,    Fishing-Tackle,    Athletic    and 
Sportsmen's  Goods. 

Low  price**.     Call  or  send  for  Catalogue. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
rrom  1877  to  1897  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XL.. -can  be  obtained 
at  this  office. 


A    BUILDER 

can  skin  on  galvanized  iron  in 
two  ways:  (i)  use  a  cheap  make  ; 
(2)  buy  it  thin. 

Cheap  makers  roll  and  stencil 
to  order. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


July  12,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Lyceum   Company's  Last  Week. 

For  the  fourth  and  last  week  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  Company's  engagement  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre,  commencing  next  Monday  night,  an  at- 
tractive series  of  programmes  has  been  prepared. 
"The  Late  Mr.  Castello,"  a  comedy  by  the  well- 
known  English  dramatist,  Sydney  Grundy,  will  be 
given  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  night.  The  piece 
deals  with  an  incorrigible  flirt,  who,  under  pretense 
of  undying  devotion  to  the  memory  of  her  late  hus- 
band, makes  love  to  every  man  she  meets,  to  the  in- 
tense chagrin  of  her  mother  and  unmarried  sister. 
In  the  end  she  meets  a  man  who  is  more  than  a 
match  for  her,  defeating  her  by  adopting  the  same 
tactics.  Miss  Mannering  will  be  the  supposed 
widow,  Mr.  Hackett  the  conquering  captain,  Mrs. 
Walcolt  the  match-making  mother,  John  Findlay  an 
elderly  lover,  and  Joseph  Wheelock,  Jr.,  Elizabeth 
Tyree.  and  others  will  fill  out  the  cast.  "  The  Late 
Mr.  Castello  "  will  be  preceded  by  a  clever  one-act 
play,  "  The  Wife  of  Willoughby.*' 

This  programme  will  be  repeated  on  Tuesday  night- 
"The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe'1  will  follow  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  will  be 
given  on  Thursday,  and  for  the  farewell  performance 
on  Saturday  night.  "The  Mayflower"  will  be  the 
bill  for  Friday  night,  and  at  the  final  matinee  on 
Saturday  "  The  Late  Mr.  Castello"  will  be  repeated, 
preceded  by  the  balcony  scene  from  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  played  by  Mr.  Hackett  and  Miss  Mannering. 

"Christopher,  Jr." 

"The  Two  Escutcheons,"  a  clever  adaptation 
from  the  German,  which  was  originally  produced  in 
New  York  by  the  Daly  Company,  and  in  which  the 
Frawley  Company  opened  their  season  here  last  year, 
has  been  the  attraction  at  the  Columbia  this  week 
and  will  be  continued  through  Sunday  night.  Un- 
usual interest  attaches  to  the  performance  through 
the  opportunity  it  affords  to  make  comparison  be- 
tween the  acting  of  Blanche  Bates,  who  now  plays 
the  role  of  the  American  widow,  and  of  Maxine 
Elliot,  who  made  her  San  Francisco  d£but  in  this 
same  character.  Miss  Bates  does  not  suffer  at  all 
by  the  contrast,  and  the  performance  is  a  smooth  one 
generally. 

Next  Monday  Madeline  Lucette  Ryley's  four-act 
comedy,  "  Christopher,  Jr.,"  will  be  presented  by  the 
Frawley  Company.  It  was  seen  here  at  the  Baldwin 
three  years  ago,  when  John  Drew  and  Maud  Adams 
had  the  principle  roles.  Frank  Worthing  and 
Blanche  Bates  will  have  these  parts  in  the  present 
production.  Mr.  Worthing  should  give  an  excellent 
presentation  of  the  airy  young  man  who  marries  a 
girl,  without  having  seen  her.  and  later  falls  in  love 
with  her.  without  knowing  that  she  is  his  wife. 

During  the  following  week,  the  company  will  be 
seen  in  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  the  dramatization  of 
Mark  Twain's  story  made  famous  by  the  late  Frank 
Mayo. 

A  New  Comic  Opera. 

"  Wang  "  is  in  its  last  nights  at  the  Tivoli,  the  final  | 
performance  being  announced  for  Sunday  night. 

The  fourth  week  of  Edwin  Stevens's  engagement  i 
at  this  house  will   begin   on   Monday  night,  when  j 
"  The  Isle  of  Champagne  "  will  be  presented  for  the 
first  time  here.     It  is  a  sparkling  comic  opera,  derived  I 
originally,  we  believe,  from  a  French  source  ;  but  it 
has  been  adapted  to  such  an  extent  by  Charles  Alfred  I 
Byrne  and  Louis  Harrison — who  was  almost  as  great  I 
a  favorite  in  this  city  as  his  sister  Alice,  but  has  for 
some  years  deserted  us  for  Eastern  fields — that  it  is 
thoroughly  American  in  style.     W.  W.  Furst,  for- 
merly conductor  of  the  Tivoli's  orchestra,  is  credited 
with  having  written  the  music.     It  tells  an  amusing 
story,  and  the  various  scenes  give  opportunity  for  very 
handsome  mounting.     Two  pretty  ballets  and    sev- 
eral graceful  dances  will  enliven  the  production. 

The  cast  will  include  Edwin  Stevens  as  King 
Mumm  ;  W.  H.  West  as  Apollinaris  Frappe\  his 
prime  minister  ;  Rhys  1  homas  as  Prince  Kissengen, 
his  son  ;  Thomas  C.  Leary  and  Fred  Kavanagh  as 
his  army,  Moet  and  Chandon  ;  John  J.  Raffael  as 
Sam  Binnacle,  a  shipwrecked  sailor ;  Miss  Sea- 
brooke  will  portray  her  original  role  as  Priscilla  ; 
Helen  Harrington,  the  snappy  New  England  spinster, 
Abigail  Peck  ;  and  Myra  Morella  as  the  dashing  belle 
of  the  island,  Diana. 

A  Good  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  last  week  of  Lew  Dockstader's  engagement  at 
the  Orpheum  will  begin  on  Monday.  The  present 
week  is  bis  third  at  the  house,  and  he  remains  one  of 
the  most  popular  features  of  the  programme.  To 
old-timers  especially  is  he  a  joy,  for  his  unctuous 
humor  is  proof  that  they  were  not  merely  callow  in 
the  days  when  they  enjoyed  the  minstrels — the  real 
minstrels  of  fun  and  frolic  and  not  the  bedizened 
horrors  of  to-day.  And  another  excellent  feature  of 
the  programme  that  will  remain  for  only  one  week 
more  is  Caron  and  Herbert,  the  team  of  comic 
acrobats,  who  are  a  good  second  to  Dockstader  as 
winners  of  applause.  Their  tumbling  feats  are  novel 
and  performed  with  the  grace  that  conies  of  perfect 
muscular  development,  and  the  clown  is  possessed  of 
a  true  sense  of  humor  that  makes  his  every  act 
laughable. 

The  novelties  announced  for  next  week  are  Frey 
and  Fields  in  a  sketch  called  "A  Tramp's  Reception," 
in  which  Miss  Fields  does  some  clever  dancing  ;  Perry 


and  Burns,  Irish  comedians  ;  Lillian  Pern',  a  singing 
and  dancing  soubrette  ;  and  William  Whyte,  a  new- 
basso  from  Australia.*  T.  W.  Eckert  and  Emma 
Berg  ;  Harry  Le  Clair,  female  impersonator ;  Imo- 
gene  Comer,  who  acts  out  the  songs  she  sings  ;  and 
Smith  and  Fuller,  who  play  on  freak  musical  instru- 
ments, will  be  retained  from  this  week  and  fill  out  the 
programme. 

Notes. 
James  A.  Heme's  "Shore  Acres"  will  be  seen  at 
the  Columbia  late  in  the  fall. 

Clarence  Eddy,  the  well-known  American  organist, 
was  giving  concerts  at  the  Trocadero,  in  Paris,  last 
month. 

Eleanor  Moretti  will  play  her  first  comedy  role  at 
the  Columbia  next  week.  She  will  be  Mrs.  Glib  in 
"Christopher,  Jr." 

Gladys  Wallis  will  play  Nellie  Colt,  the  part  origi- 
nated by  Ethel  Barrymore  in  "  Christopher,  Jr.,"  at 
the  Columbia  next  week. 

It  was  while  she  was  playing  in  "  The  Late  Mr. 
Castello"  in  England  that  Daniel  Frohman  "dis- 
covered" Mary  Mannering  and  engaged  her  for  the 
Lyceum  Company. 

The  Frawley  Company  will  sustain  a  distinct  loss 
at  the  end  of  this  week  in  the  departure  of  Frederick 
Perry  for  the  East.  He  has  done  some  clever  work 
during  his  brief  stay. 

From  here  the  Lyceum  Company  will  go  south  to 
San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  then  to  the  interior  cities, 
and  finally  to  Portland.  Tacoma,  and  Seattle. 
Thence  they  jump  direct  to  Chicago. 

Eleanor  Moretti  will  have  her  original  character  of 
Roxy  in  the  Frawley  production  of  "  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson."  week  after  next,  and  Theodore  Hamilton 
will  be  Mavo's  successor  in  the  title-role. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  Harry  Corson 
Clark  does  with  the  role  he  is  to  play  at  the  Colum- 
bia next  week.  He  has  but  one  word  to  speak,  and 
yet  there  are  great  possibilities  in  the  part. 

Robert  Mantell  has  secured  a  new  romantic  play, 
entitled  "By  Secret  Warrant,"  which  will  probably 
form  part  of  his  repertoire  when  he  comes  to  the 
coast  this  season.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Charlotte 
Behrens. 

Two  new  attempts  will  be  made  next  season  to 
present  Thackeray's  novels  on  the  stage.  Richard 
Mansfield  has  bought  an  adaptation  of  "  Henry 
Esmond"  written  by  T.  E.  Pemberton,  and  E.  A. 
Sothern  also  has  a  Thackeray  play. 

John  Drew  will  be  the  next  attraction  at  the  Bald- 
win after  the  Lyceum  Company.  He  will  present 
"  Rosemary  "  during  a  two  weeks'  engagement,  com- 
mencing August  2d,  and  after  that  will  come  a  month 
of  Belasco's  "  Heart  of  Maryland." 

Since  the  death  of  "Old  Hoss  "  Hoey.  a  number 
of  aspirants  for  his  place  as  the  prize  tramp  on  the 
American  stage  have  appeared.  One  of  them  is 
Frey,  the  tramp  of  the  Frey  and  Fields  combination. 
He  is  to  be  at  the  Orpheum  next  week. 

The  Orpheum  Company  closed  a  contract,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  by  which  it  has  secured  the  j 
right  to  exhibit  the  vitascope  pictures  of  the  Corbett-  ' 
Fitzsimmons  fight  in  this  city,  and  they  will  be  shown 
in   the    People's    Palace  next  week,   beginning    on  i 
Thursday  evening. 

The  latest  outbreak  of  the   "Trilby"    mania  is  ; 
operatic.     The  story  comes  from  Europe  that  Leon- 
cavallo, the  composer  of  "Pagliacci,"  is  composing 
an  opera,  the  text  of  which  he  himself  adapted  from 
Du  Maurier's  novel.     It  is  further  said  that  Mme.  ■ 
CalvS  will  create  the  title  part. 

"The  Girl  from  Paris,"  which  has  had  such  a  re-  i 
markable  run  at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre,  in  New  , 
York,  will  be  the  opening  attraction  of  the  regular  j 
season  at  the  same  theatre,  beginning  in  September, 
and  is  also  booked  for  twenty  weeks  in  Boston.  One  I 
of  the  companies  into  which  the  original  cast  will  be  ' 
split  up  will  present  the  piece  at  the  Columbia  late  in  j 
the  fall. 

Lewis  Morrison  will  add  two  new  plays  to  his 
repertoire  next  season.  They  are  ' '  The  Master  of 
Ceremonies,"  a  dramatization  of  a  powerful  novel  by  I 
George  Manville  Fenn,  and  "  Frederick  the  Great," 
an  historical  comedy  -  drama.  "Richelieu"  and  I 
"Faust"  will  be  retained.  Mr.  Morrison's  tour, 
which  will  begin  in  August,  will  include  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Columbia. 

Henri  Meilhac,  the  famous  French  dramatist,  died  | 
in  Paris   last   Monday  of   congestion  of  the  brain.  , 
For  fifty  years  he  has  been  a  noted  figure  in  the  I 
artistic  world  of  Paris.     As  a  boy,  he  contributed 
drawings  and  text  to  the  Journal  Pour  Rire.     At  I 
twenty-three  he  made  his  first  serious  essay  at  play- 
writing,  but  met  with  no  more  than  a  succes  d'estime,  I 
but  thereafter  he   was  a    constant    contributor    of  ; 
farces  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  in  i860  he  began  to 
collaborate  with  Ludovic  Halevy  for  the  Vaudeville  | 
and   with   Delavigne   for  the    Gymnase.      He    was 
made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1888. 

One  of  the  most  famous  figures  of  the  Parisian  ' 
stage  passed  away  a  few  days  ago  in  a  chateau  in  | 
Burgundy.     This  was  Mme.   Arnould   Plessy,    who  | 


had  reached  the  venerable  age  of  seventy- eight,  and 
has  almost  been  forgotten  by  the  present  generation. 
She  entered  the  Conservatoire  at  ten.  and  five  years 
later  made  her  debut  at  the  Com^die-Francaise. 
When  she  was  twenty-six,  she  broke  away  from  the 
house  of  Moliere,  as  Bernhardt  has  done  since  then, 
and  acted  for  ten  years  in  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. Later,  she  wished  to  get  back  to  the  Comedie- 
Francaise,  and  she  had  to  pay  one  hundred  thousand 
francs  before  she  was  permitted  to  do  so.  This  was 
in  1855,  and  she  continued  on  the  stage  for  twenty 
years  more.  The  Parisian  public  has  not  seen  her 
since  1874,  but  the  old  boulevardiers  still  delight  in 
recalling  her  as  the  coquettes  of  Moliere  and  Alfred 
de  Musset. 


In  McClures  Magazine  is  told  a  story  of  an 
aid  whom  Colonel  "  Dan  "  Macauley  sent  out  before 
a  battle  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  ascertain  the 
force  of  the  enemy.  This  was  the  last  Colonel  Ma- 
cauley saw  of  the  officer.  One  day  while  Macauley 
was  holding  court  in  Indianapolis  as  mayor,  a  one- 
armed  man  came  in  and  said  :  "  Colonel,  I  have  to 
report  that  I  found  the  enemy  in  force."  He  was  the 
captain  who  had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  several 
years  before.  He  had  been  wounded,  captured,  and 
had  a  leg  amputated,  and  was  sent  to  his  home,  in 
Massachusetts,  when  exchanged.  Passing  through 
Indianapolis,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  should  report 
to  his  superior  officer. 


The  gun  that  every  wheelman  has  been  looking  for 
has  at  last  come  into  existence.  It  is  made  of  rubber 
and  shoots  ammonia,  but  in  so  deadly  a  fashion  that 
a  man  would  quite  as  soon  be  hit  with  a  bullet,  pro- 
vided the  charge  struck  his  eyes.  It  is  nicely  con- 
structed of  hard  rubber  and  requires  no  tools  to 
keep  it  in  perfect  form,  save  an  ordinary  bicycle- 
wrench  and  pump.  Inside  is  a  rubber  bag  which  will 
hold  several  ounces  of  ammonia.  With  the  aid  of 
compressed  air,  enough  ammonia  to  form  what  is 
called  a  single  shot  is  forcibly  ejected  from  the  pistol 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet. 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC 

"  Vin  Mariani  is  certainly  un- 
excelled as  the  most  effective, 
at  the  same  time,  pleasant 
tonic." 

ADA   RE  HAN. 

At  Dsceaim  A  Futcr  Gaocxa*      Atoid  Scwrmmo**- 
Sent  free,  if  thla  paper  Is  mentioned. 

Descriptive  Book,  Portraits  and  Autographs 
of  Celebrities. 

MARIANI  &  CO.. 
PiEia  :  41  Boulevard  Hanssmann.  S2  West  15th  St.,  N  w  Yon. 

Lohsom  :  239  Oxford  Street. 


Health.    Profit.   Fashion. 


The  bishop  of  London,  in  a  recent  address  on 
"  Reading,"  said  :  "  All  human  knowledge  has  been 
gained  by  the  impertinence  and  pig-headedness  of 
a  small  number  of  people  who  were  always  asking 

•Why?"" 

* — ■•■ — • 

—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe.  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


LA  SIESTA  RANCH  FOR  SALE 

M enlo  Park,  Cal. 

STOCK   AND   FRUIT-266   ACRES. 

Bearing  orchard  of  prnnes,  peaches,  apri- 
cotg,  almonds,  aud  vines  ;  productive  land. 
?fo  stumps,  rocks,  or  adobe. 

Elegant  mansion,  large  barns  with  steam 
power. 

Land  cross-fenced  into  fields,  paddocks, 
and  corrals.  Numerous  springs,  piped  to 
every  field  and  building  under  100-foot 
pressure. 

Creek  and  well  -water  connected  with. 
power-pump  for  irrigation. 

Land  naturally  divides  into  smaller  tracts 
for  suburban  homes. 

Good  demand  for  small  pieces,  as  it  ad- 
joins Stanford  University  ;  splendid  drives  ; 
roads  watered  daily  ;  nice  neighbors.  One 
hour  from  San  Francisco;  18  trains  daily. 
"Will  sell  improvements  and  orchard  separ- 
ately. Portion  can  remain  on  mortgage  at 
7  per  cent.  MADISON  &  BURKE, 

636  Market  Street. 


We  defy  the  Experts 

We  have  demonstrated,  experts  admit,  and  every  one  Is  con- 
vinced that  genuine  White  Topaz  cannot  be  detected  from  real 
diamonds.  White  Topaz  is  the  rtone  you  have  read  so  much 
about.  The  one  that  hasfooled  the  pawnbrokers.  Placethem  side 
by  side  with  genuine  diamonds  and  no  one  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference. We  have  sold  thousands  of  these  stones  at  from  one 
i  to  ten  dollars,  but  in  order  to  introduce  them  quickly  as  well 
as  to  find  out  the  advertising  medium  best  suited  to  our  busi- 


ness, we  make  this 

GIGANTIC  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  a  beautiful,  brilliant, 
genuine  White  Topaz,  which  can  be  mounted 
in  a  ring,  scarf  or  necktie  pin,  srud,  cuff  but- 
tons, iacket  or  pair  earrings,  like  any  article 
in  this  border  on  receipt  of — 

These  stones  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
we  have  advertised  at  one  dollar. 

|  This  offer  for  a  few  days  only 

Cut  out  this  advertisement  and  send  it  to  us 

■  together  with  35c  in  coin  or  stamps  and  we 

,  will  send  you  a  white  Topaz  by  return  mail ; 
a  stone  that  you  can  be  jusdy  proud  of  and  one  that  positively  cannot 
be  detected  from  a  real  diamond.  In  ordering,  be  sure  and  state 
whether  small,  medium  or  large  stone  is  desired. 

I  NO  ORDER  FILLED  UNLESS  ACCOMPANIED  BY  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT. 

GENUINE  WHITE  TOPAZ 

bears  no  relation  to  other  so-called  imitation  diamonds  no  matter 
'  under  what  name  they  are  advertised.  They  are  the  hardest  of  semi- 
precious stones,  impossible  to  detect  from  real  diamonds  and  warranted 
to  retain  their  brilliancy.  All  others  pale  to  insignificance  when  compared 
■vith  White  Topaz. 


OUR  GUARANTEE: 

.  We  warrant  each  and  every 
I  Topaz  to  retain  its  brilliancy  and 
k  t  h  e  mountings  t  o  give  perfect 
[  satisfaction. 

r  We  will  give  you  One  Thousand 
I  Dollar*  it  you  can  show  that  we 
I  have  ever  refused  to  replace  a 
9  White  Topaz  that  was  returned 
l  83  unsatisfactory. 


DIAMONDS  DUPLICATED  IN 
WHITE  TOPAZ. 

Royalty  and  the  four  hundred 
who  own  celebrated  and  costly 
diamonds  set  in  necklaces,  tiaras, 
brooches,  bracelets  and  girdles, 
keepthem  in  burglar  proof  vaults, 
while  they  wear  in  publictheeiact 
duplicates  In  White  Topaz  and 
no  one  ever  detects  the  difference. 


White  Topaz  are  Good  Enough  for  Royalty; 

Are  They  Good  Enough  for  You? 

THE   OPPORTUNITY  OF  A    LIFETIME 

Don't  Miss  It 

Send  us  twenty-flva  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  and  you  will   be 
delighted  with  the  White  Topa2  that  you  receive 

Money  Refunded  If  Coode  are  Not  Satisfactory. 

THE  DIAMOND  PALACE, 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  BUILDING.       CHICAGO,  ILLS.  ] 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  12,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  distinct  novelty  in  the  way  of  weddings  took 
place  in  the  East  a  week  a^o  Tuesday,  when  Miss 
Helen  Woodruff  Smith  became  Mrs.  Homer  Stille 
Cummings.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  James  D. 
Smith,  formerly  commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  deck 
of  his  yacht  Viking,  at  anchor  off  Larchmont.  Al- 
though a  gale  was  blowing  around  Stamford  on 
Monday  when  the  yacht  was  anchored,  there  was 
not  wind  enough  Tuesday  morning  to  slir  a  ripple. 
In  consequence  the  bride's  parly  was  compelled  to  be 
up  betimes  and  leave  Linden  Lodge,  the  Smith  resi- 
dence at  Stamford,  Conn.,  early.  All  were  assembled 
on  the  Viking  by  seven-thirty  o'clock.  Howard  C. 
Smith,  of  the  Stamford  Yacht  Club,  had  placed  his 
steam-yacht  Halcyon  at  Commodore  Smith's  disposal 
in  case  of  such  an  emergency,  and  the  Viking  was 
towed  to  Larchmont  and  anchored  by  nine-thirty 
o'clock.  The  party  on  the  Viking  comprised  its  owner. 
Commodore  Smith  ;  the  bride,  and  all  of  her  attend- 
ants ;  the  bridegroom  and  guests  took  the  eight-twenty 
o'clock  train  from  Stamford  and  went  directly  to  the 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club  on  their  arrival.  There  the 
club's  launch  took  them  to  the  Viking.  The  yacht 
was  very  much  en  fete  for  the  occasion.  There  was 
an  awning  over  the  entire  deck,  and  there  were  palms 
and  blossoming  plants  placed  about  the  deck.  It 
was  close  to  eleven  o'clock  when  the  Rev.  R.  P. 
H.  Vail,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Stam- 
ford, performed  the  ceremony  on  the  after-deck. 
The  couple  stood  in  front  of  a  big  screen  of  daisies 
and  feathery  vines  and  under  a  wedding-bell  of  white 
roses  swung  from  the  boom.  In  a  line  with  the 
bride  stood  her  attendants,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bridegroom  were  those  who  acted  for  him.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  both  yachts  and  others 
in  the  harbor  fired  salutes.  Then  the  Viking  was 
towed  hack  to  Stamford.  Meanwhile  an  elaborate 
bridal  breakfast  was  served  in  the  saloon.  Afterward 
a  large  general  reception  was  held  from  four  until  six 
o'clock  at  Linden  Lodge. 

A  new  fashion  in  men's  dress  made  its  appearance 
in  New  York  last  week.  It  is  a  new  tie,  which  is 
quite  unlike  anything  that  has  hitherto  added  pict- 
uresqueness  to  man's  summer  attire.  This  new 
fashion  comes  from  England,  and  is  likely  to  find 
less  enthusiastic  acceptance  in  this  country  than  it 
received  across  the  ocean.  The  new  ties  (as  de- 
scribed by  the  Sun )  are  made  of  the  same  kind  of 
ribbons  generally  used  as  hat-bands,  and  that  is  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  their  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
color.  They  are  to  be  tied  like  the  Usual  siring  tie. 
The  ribbon  is  prepared  merely  by  folding  enough  of 
it  to  pass  around  the  collar,  while  the  ends  are  left  as 
they  were  originally.  The  ties  at  the  ends  are  about 
two  inches  broad,  and  when  tied  tightly,  as  they  re- 
quire to  be,  look  like  a  very  exaggerated  case  of  the 
butterfly  bow,  which  still  retains  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent the  popularity  it  acquired  five  years  ago. 

"Why  More  Men  do  not  Marry?"  is  a  serious 
question  discussed  more  or  less  luminously  by  Kate 
Garnett  Wells  in  the  Norik  American  Review.  One 
of  the  reasons  she  adduces  is  the  harmfulness  of  sum- 
mer girls,  whose  varieties,  excuses,  and  fritterings 
slowly  bereave  men  of  any  notion  of  steadfast  affec- 
tion and  rational  enjoyment.  She  fastens  like  a  para- 
site on  the  tender  college  youth  and  adores  his  fresh, 
young  manliness.  She  leads  him  a  jig  in  the  dance 
of  his  feelings,  too  wary  to  accept  more  than  bon- 
bons, and  ready  to  hold  him  in  leash  as  a  brother 
when  he  runs  to  sentiment.  One  or  two  such  experi- 
ences teach  him  in  turn,  as  he  grows  older,  the  art  of 
flirtatious  fencing  and  of  breaking  off  in  the  middle 
of  a  declaration.  At  the  end  of  a  season  his  vanity 
has  not  been  hurt  by  a  refusal,  and  her  conscience 
consoles  her  for  not  having  brought  him  to  the  point. 
When  he  has  reestablished  his  good  opinion  of  him- 
self, he  finds  he  has  lost  his  zest  for  a  lengthy  mar- 
riage, thinks  less  of  girls  and  more  of  his  mother, 
and  settles  down  as  a  bachelor,  ready  again  for  any 
test  of  his  emotions  which  will  not  culminate  in  the 
fixity  of  feeling  requisite  for  a  wedding.  A  middle- 
aged  bachelor  who  has  had  many  summer  girls  is  apt 
to  allege  as  the  reason  of  his  single  life  that  he  could 
not  find  any  one  to  marry  him.  Such  simplicity  be- 
trays itself,  even  if  it  is  courteous  to  womanhood. 
What  he  really  means  is  that  his  summer  girls  have 
destroyed  his  ability  to  love  one  person  steadily. 

An  amusing  occurrence  that  happened  recently  to 
a  New  York  woman  of  fashion  illustrates  (according 
to  the  Bazar  J  one  of  the  peculiar  social  conditions  in 
this  country.  This  lady  always  employed  rather  a 
superior  class  of  servants.  The  household  moved 
for  the  summer  to  a  popular  suburb,  where  the  only 
Presbyterian  church  boasted  quite  a  select  and  fash- 
ionable congregation.  One  of  the  under-maids  was 
a  Presbyterian,  and  the  mistress  granted  to  the  girl, 
as  to  the  other  servants,  the  privilege  of  attending 
church  every  Sunday,  and  also  consented  to  let  her 
join  the  Sunday-school.  In  consequence  a  series  of 
amusing  predicaments  ensued.  In  the  first  place,  the 
minister  and  his  wife  called  on  their  young  parish- 
ioner, and  where  could  such  visitors  be  received  but 
in  the  drawing-room  ?  Later,  the  maid,  who  was 
reallv  a  refined  and  well-educated  person  for  her 
class,  wa.  invited  to  the  home  of  her  Sunday-school 
Dne  of  the  summer  residents  of  the  place. 


and  there  met  in  friendly  relations  and  on  fairly  equal 
ground  her  class-mates,  some  of  the  young  ladies  of 
the  town.  Thereafter  the  lady  of  the  house  had  to 
confront  the  following  situation  :  the  young  house- 
maid was  called  on  by  one  after  another  of  her 
Sunday-school  friends,  and  nowhere  could  she  re- 
ceive them  but  in  the  parlor,  as  the  summer  house 
contained  only  one  large  receiving-room.  It  hap- 
pened on  several  occasions,  while  the  maid  was  talk- 
ing to  her  callers,  that  visitors  were  announced  to 
her  mistress  ;  and  in  the  same  room  with  her  servant 
the  lady  was  obliged  to  meet  and  entertain  her 
friends. 

"Nothing  would  be  better  for  humanity  in  gen- 
eral," Jerome  K.  Jerome  declares  in  To-Day,  "  than 
that  woman  should  lake  to  smoking.  It  is  soothing 
to  the  nerves,  and  women  suffer  from  nerves 
more  than  do  men.  Tobacco  brings  broadness,  tol- 
erance, and  kindness.  Many  a  home  would  be  hap- 
pierif  a  woman,  when  she  gets  worried  and  distraught 
with  the  petty  cares  of  domeslic  life,  would  light  and 
smoke  a  cigarette  before  going  down  into  the  kitchen 
to  reprimand  the  servants,  or  up  into  the  study  to  tell 
her  husband  what  she  thinks  of  him.  Men  who  do 
not  know  their  own  business  pretend  to  be  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  the  lady-smoker.  A  man  of  sense  en- 
courages his  wife  and  sisters,  his  cousins  and  his 
aunts,  to  smoke.  Only  evil  spirits  and  green  flies 
dislike  tobacco.  When  I  go  to  dine  with  a  friend, 
and  his  wife,  after  dinner,  lights  a  cigarette,  I  know 
that  man  is  to  be  envied.  The  spring-cleaning  may 
not  be  as  thorough  and  as  lasting  as  at  other  houses. 
The  children  may  not  be  the  little  silent  lumps  of 
suppressed  humanity  that  our  grandmothers  would 
have  them.  Possibly,  the  nurse-maid's  cousin  may 
occasionally  steal  down  the  area- steps,  and  be  allowed 
to  depart  undiscovered.  But  I  know  the  atmosphere  of 
that  house  is  peaceful.  The  woman  who  smokes  a 
cigarette  rarely  nags.  I  believe  that,  in  another  gen- 
eration, smoking  will  be  as  common  among  women 
as  it  has  grown  to  be  among  men.  When  the  woman 
smokes  her  cigarette,  while  the  man  pulls  at  his  pipe, 
they  will  be  better  friends.  Poetical  sentiment  may 
suffer  a  little,  but  I  think  the  price  is  worth  it." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  choice  of  white  for 
wedding-dresses  is.  comparatively,  a  modern  fashion. 
The  Roman  brides  wore  yellow,  and  in  most  Eastern 
countries  pink  is  the  bridal  color.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Renaissance  brides  wore  crimson,  and  most 
of  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  queens  were  married 
in  this  vivid  hue,  which  is  still  popular  in  parts  of 
Brittany,  where  the  bride  is  usually  dressed  in  crim- 
son brocade  It  was  Mary  Stuart  who  first  changed 
the  color  of  bridal  garments.  At  her  marriage  with 
Francis  the  Second  of  France,  in  1553.  she  was 
gowned  in  white  brocade,  with  a  train  of  pale-blue 
Persian  velvet,  six  yards  in  length.  This  innovation 
caused  quite  a  stir  in  the  fashionable  world  of  that 
time.  It  was  not,  however,  till  quite  the  end  of  the 
sevenleenth  century  that  pure  white  —  the  color 
hitherto  worn  by  royal  French  widows — became  pop- 
ular for  bridal  garments  in  England. 

Elizabeth  Bisland,  inveighing  against  the  selfish- 
ness of  American  parents,  says  that  it  is  the  general 
custom  in  America  for  parents  to  spend  upon  the 
luxuries  and  pleasures  of  the  family  life  the  whole  in- 
come. The  children  are  educated  according  to  this 
standard  of  expenditure,  and  are  accustomed  to  all  its 
privileges.  No  thought  is  taken  of  the  time  when 
they  must  setup  households  for  themselves — almost 
invariably  upon  a  very  different  scale  from  the 
one  to  which  they  have  been  used.  To  the  American 
parent  this  seems  only  a  natural  downfall.  They 
remark  cheerfully  that  they  themselves  began  in  a 
small  way,  and  it  will  do  the  young  people  no  harm 
to  acquire  a  similar  experience  — forgetting  that 
in  most  cases  their  children  have  been  edu- 
cated to  a  much  -higher  standard  of  ease  than 
that  of  their  own  early  life.  They  do  not  con- 
sider it  obligatory  to  leave  anything  to  their  chil- 
dren at  death.  They  have  used  all  they  could 
accumulate  during  their  own  life-time  —  let  their 
children  do  the  same.  The  results  of  the  system  are 
crystallized  in  the  American  saying  :  "There  are  but 
three  generations  from  shirt-sleeves  to  shirt-sleeves." 
The  man  who  acquires  wealth  spends  what  he  makes. 
His  children,  brought  up  in  luxury,  struggle  unsuc- 
cessfully against  conditions  to  which  they  are  unused, 
and  the  grandchildren  begin  in  their  shirt-sleeves  to 
toil  for  the  wealth  dissipated  by  the  two  preceding 
generations. 

The  round  hat  for  elderly  women  appears  likely  in 
the  near  future  to  become  the  subject  of  more  or  less 
vigorous  discussion.  The  bonnet  for  the  matron  was 
fashion's  dictum  for  many  years,  even  in  cases  where 
the  matron  was  under  twenty  years  of  age.  Grad- 
ually the  age  limit  was  extended  until  now  many 
handsomely  dressed  women  of  fifty  and  sixty  may  be 
seen  with  the  season's  latest  mode,  gay  with  brightly 
tinted  flowers  or  ribbons.  As  it  is  considered  fit  for 
men  to  wear  round  hats  (there  being  no  radical  differ- 
ence between  those  worn  by  youths  of  twenty  and 
men  of  sixty),  why  may  not  the  older  women  also  be 
permitted  to  shield  their  eyes,  shadow  their  wrinkles, 
and  hide  their  usual  lack  of  front  hair  under  the 
brim  of  a  round  hat  ?  In  discussing  this  question 
recently,  Vogue  said:  "The  bonnet  is  largely  re- 
responsible  for  the  net-work  of  wrinkles  around  the 
eyes  of  elderly   women,  as  the  eye  is  more  or  less 


strained  by  being  exposed  to  fierce  light,  and  to 
sudden  transitions  from  dark  to  light,  as  from  the 
twilight  of  dark  drawing-rooms  and  shops  to  sunny 
streets,  and  it  is.  of  course,  morn  or  less  '  screwed 
up'  most  of  the  time.  It  is  still  further  put  upon  by 
having  all  varieties  of  spotted  and  netted  veils  drawn 
tightly  across  it,  adding  to  its  irritation.  The  face  of 
the  average  woman  of  sixty,  with  a  bonnet-framing, 
and  a  lace  veil  covering  it,  looks  drawn  and  aged 
beside  that  a  of  man  of  similar  age  as  seen  under  the 
rim  of  his  hat." 

The  woman's  high  bicycle-shoe  has  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  according  to  a  New  York  ob- 
server, and  has  been  very  appropriately  supplanted 
by  the  black-silk  stocking  and  patent-leather  slipper. 
The  improvement,  from  a  spectacular  point  of  view, 
is  not  to  be  questioned.  When  the  high  shoe  was 
new,  it  was  stiff,  destructive  to  the  real  outline  of  the 
leg,  and  wooden  looking.  When  it  was  old,  it  was 
wrinkled  and  sloppy  looking,  with  a  dejection  of  as- 
pect that  made  trimness  out  of  the  question.  These 
were  its  spectacular  defects.  From  a  woman's  point 
of  view  it  was  just  as  uncomfortable.  During  the 
hot  weather  a  close-fitting  leather  boot  that  reached 
almost  up  to  the  knee  was  not  adapted  to  contribute 
comfort  to  an  athletic  exercise.  But  whether  it  was 
really  comfortable  or  not,  the  high  leather  boot 
spoiled  the  outlines  of  the  leg,  and  ils  proper  decline 
in  favor  seems  only  a  just  consequence.  The  over- 
whelming advantages  of  the  silk  stocking  are  ap- 
parent on  the  bicycle  nowadays  every  day.  The 
freedom  of  action,  the  coolness,  and  the  merit  of 
being  wholly  becoming  are  some  of  its  advantages  to 
the  wearer,  and  the  steady  increase  in  its  popularity 
shows  that  they  are  appreciated.  Its  superiority  to 
the  other  form  of  leg- covering  is  something  of  which 
the  spectators  would  allow  no  dispute.  No  effect  so 
entirely  aesthetic  has  been  produced  since  the  prob- 
lem of  reconciling  women's  clothes  and  the  bicycle 
first  arose. 

The  Rev.  John  F.  Cummins,  of  Boston,  went  to 
England  by  reason  of  the  circumstance  that  he  won 
the  prize  offered  in  a  newspaper  contest  for  the  most 
popular  pastor  in  New  England.  His  instructions 
are  "  to  put  up  at  the  best  hotels,  and  eat  the  choicest 
food,  and  under  no  circumstances  to  walk  anywhere 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  ride."  By  the  way 
of  recompense,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cummins  was  requested 
to  send  home  to  the  paper  which  is  paying  his  ex- 
penses an  account  of  his  doings.  The  editor  appears 
to  have  formed  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  those 
doings,  for  he  has  announced  that  the  narrative  ' '  will 
be  duly  published  in  the  sporting  department  of  the 

the  paper." 

■ — • — ♦ — • 

Apropos  of  the  degree  question  at  Cambridge,  an 

old  Cambridge   man   has  resurrected   the  following 

plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  which  was 

put  forward  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  in  the 

Light  Green,  a  Cambridge  perodieal   of  that   day  : 

"  Women,  on  matrimony,  will  be  given  the  degree  of 

M.  A.     One  year  later,  on  matriculation,   they  will 

proceed  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  M.  A.     Otherwise, 

they  may  be  D — D." 


Army  surgeons  say  that  the  expression  on  the  faces 
of  soldiers  killed  in  battle  reveals  the  cause  of  death. 
Those  who  have  perished  from  sword  wounds  have  a 
look  of  repose,  while  there  is  an  expression  of  pain 

on  the  countenances  of  those  slain  by  bullets. 


"  The  Overland  Limited  " 
is  THE 

Fastest  and  Finest  Train 
from  California  to  the  East. 
Leaves  San  Francisco  daily  at 
^?  6:00  p.  M.  It  is  the  only  train  run- 
PiCTttf^  ning  Pullman  Double  Draw- 
ing-Room  Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars,  and  Up- 
holstered Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago  daily  without  change,  and  Com- 
posite Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  between  Og- 
den  and  Chicago.  Time  to  Chicago  only  3  K  days,  and 
to  New  York,  4K  days,  Twelve  Hours  Quicker 
than  all  other  lines  from  California.  Tickets  arranged 
via  Salt  Lake  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Pittsburg,  and 
Washington,  and  all  points  of  interest. 

For  sleeping-car  reservations  and  through  tickets 
apply  at  General  Office,  No.  1  Montgomery  Street. 
Steamship  tickets  on  sale  to  and  from  all  points  in 
Europe.     D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent. 


Available  to  All. 
Tickets  Via 
salt^ke^^^  Rio  Grande  Western  R'y. 
jouT^flS^      Commencing  July  12th  and 
continuing  until  August  9th. 

Denver $20.00 

Kansas  City  or  Omaha 22.50 

St.  Louis 23.50 

Chicago 25.00 

and  correspondingly  low  rates  to  all  points  East. 
Ticket-office,  14  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent. 
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Some  Skirt  Bindings 
Look  Well  ? 

Some  Wear  Well. 


Is  the  Skirt  Binding  that  both 

LOOKS  WELL  and  WEARS  WELL. 
It  LASTS  LONGER  than  the  fashion  of  your  skirt. 

LOOK  ON  THE  BACK  for  the  letters  S.  H.  &  M. 

It's  the  Only  "Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If    your    dealer    will     not    supply    you    we    will. 

Samples  slwwing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus.. S  2,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.   Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896... 822,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,594,504 

ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.          E.  E.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

MUTUAIi    SAVINGS    BANK 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post  St.,    Mechanics'    Institute  Building 

GUARANTEE  CAPITAL 81,000,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M .  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  S  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

new  York jThe  Kankof  New  York,  N.  B.A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

ft,:,..,™  i  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

ChIcago f  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev. . .  ..Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &C0.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansoine  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 96,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid    Up,    SI, OOO.OOO;    Assets,    S3, 300, 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  SI, 668, 331. 50. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 

B.  J,  Smith,  Asst.-Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 

CHEAP    FUEL 

Q  "g      ""       Sgf ■■■■i^Q'       MADE 

FROM  OIL 

[Oil  Burner, 


Heats  any  stove,  furnace  or  grate.  One-half  chea- 
per than  coal  or  wood.  Makes  a  perfect  gaa  out 
of  oil.  No  smoke,  odor  or  noise.  Positively  safe. 
"We  mint  agents  on   salary  or  commission. 

Write  us  for  catalog  of  prices  and  terms. 

Standard  MTg  Co.  934-  Cedar  Ave.  Cleveland  0. 


Office  Specialty  M'f'g  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Makers  of  Metallic  Vault  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  Files  and  Cabinets,  Card 
Index  Cabinets,  Document  Filing  Cabinets, 
Rapid  Roller  CopierB,  Schlicht's  Standard 
Indexes. 


July  12,  1897. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  customer  dropped  into  a  bookseller's  the  other 
day  (says  the  Bookman)  and  asked  for  a  copy  of 
"The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook."  The  clerk  seemed 
to  be  in  some  doubt  about  the  title,  but  after  a  mo- 
ment's consultation  with  another  salesman,  he  came 
forward  and  said,  blandly,  "  So  sorry  we  haven't  got 
•  The  Lady  or  the  Rooster,'  but  we  can  give  you 
'  The  Lady  or  the  I  iger.'  " 

Stephen  Girard,  the  infidel  millionaire  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  one  Saturday  ordered  all  his  clerks  to  come 
on  the  morrow  to  his  wharf  and  help  unload  a  newly 
arrived  ship.  One  young  man  replied,  quietly  :  "Mr. 
Girard,  I  can't  work  on  Sunday."  "You  know  the 
rules."  ' '  Yes,  I  know.  I  have  a  mother  to  support, 
but  1  can't  work  on  Sundays."  "Well,  step  up  to 
the  desk,  and  the  cashier  will  settle  with  you."  For 
three  weeks  the  young  man  could  find  no  work  ;  but 
one  day  a  banker  came  to  Girard  to  ask  if  he  could 
recommend  a  man  for  cashier  in  a  new  bank.  This 
discharged  young  man  was  at  once  named  as  a  suit- 
able person.  "But,"  said  the  banker,  "  you  dis- 
missed him."  "  Yes,  because  he  would  not  work  on 
Sundays.  A  man  who  would  lose  his  place  for  con- 
science's sake  would  make  a  trustworthy  cashier." 
And  he  was  appointed. 

In  the  summer  of  1840,  Henry  Clay  went  to  Ken- 
tucky on  his  vacation.  Three  nights  after  his  arrival 
at  a  certain  springs  a  sociable  game  began.  In  the 
game  were  Mr.  Clay,  Josiah  Blackburn,  John 
Hardin,  and  Sim  Clay,  a  cousin  of  the  statesman. 
It  began  on  Friday  night  and  ran  along  with  varying 
luck.  They  were  all  old  hands  and  had  the  nerve  to 
back  their  cards.  At  twelve  o'clock  Saturday  night 
Blackburn  quit,  a  little  ahead.  He  had  been  married 
only  two  months  and  was  afraid  his  young  wife 
would  think  he  was  dead.  Sunday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  some  one  rapped  on  the  door.  It  was 
opened,  and  a  negTO  girl  stood  in  the  hall.  She 
had  a  clean  shirt  in  her  hand,  and  on  the  bosom  was 
a  note  from  Hardin's  wife  :  "For  Mr.  John  Hardin, 
wherever  he  can  be  found."  The  door  was  closed 
and  play  resumed.  Hardin  changed  his  linen  at  the 
table.  _ 

Mark  Twain  once  attended  a  missionary  meeting 
in  Hartford,  at  which  a  missionary  made  an  address. 
After  listening  to  the  agonizing  story  of  suffering, 
Mark  Twain  said  to  himself :  "  For  God's  sake,  send 
that  plate  around,  so  that  I  can  pour  my  sympathy 
into  it.  I'll  give  you  these  four  one-hundred-dollar 
bills,  and  if  I  can  get  a  piece  of  paper,  I'll  write  a 
check  for  something  more.  I  can  very  well  spare  a 
little  money  for  a  cause  like  that."  But  the  lecturer 
went  on  talking,  and  as  he  talked,  Twain's  enthusi- 
asm calmed.  "And  when  the  missionary  had  been 
talking  for  half  an  hour,"  he  continues,  "  I  had  saved 
one  of  those  bills,  and  when  he  had  talked  five  min- 
utes more  two  of  those  bills  were  mine  again,  and 
when  he  had  been  talking  an  hour  1  had  won  all  four 
back,  and,  by  gosh,  when  he  finally  did  send  that 
plate  round,  1  borrowed  ten  cents  out  of  it  to  pay  my 
car-fare  home." 

President  Lincoln,  when  he  was  a  young  lawyer 
practicing  in  the  courts  of  Illinois,  was  once  engaged 
in  a  case  in  which  the  lawyer  on  the  other  side  made 
a  very  voluble  speech,  full  of  wild  statements  to  the 
jury.  Lincoln  opened  bis  reply  by  saying:  "My 
friend  who  has  just  spoken  to  you  would  be  all  right 
if  it  were  not  for  one  thing,  and  I  don't  know  that 
you  ought  to  blame  him  for  that,  for  he  can't  help  it. 
What  1  refer  to  is  his  reckless  statements  without  any 
ground  of  truth.  You  have  seen  instances  of  this  in 
his  speech  to  you.  Now,  the  reason  of  this  lies  in 
the  constitution  of  his  mind.  The  moment  he  begins 
to  talk,  all  his  mental  operations  cease,  and  he  is  not 
responsible.  He  is,  in  fact,  much  like  a  little  steam- 
boat that  I  saw  on  the  Sangamon  River,  when  I  was 
engaged  in  boating  there.  This  little  steamer  had  a 
five-foot  boiler  and  a  seven-foot  whistle,  and  every 
time  it  whistled  the  engine  stopped." 

An  old  lady  whose  early  home  was  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  relates  that  she  was  once  on  her  tardy 
way  to  school,  crying  in  anticipation  of  disgrace  and 
possible  punishment,  when  a  deep  voice  by  her  side 
said  :  ' '  What  is  troubling  you,  my  child  ?  "  Between 
her  sobs  Annie  explained.  ' '  I  will  write  a  note  to 
your  teacher,  asking  her  to  excuse  you,"  said  the 
stranger,  kindly.  The  little  girl  protested.  He  did 
not  know  her  teacher.  It  would  be  of  no  use.  But 
the  big,  black-haired  man  had  written  a  few  words  on 
a  page  of  his  note-book,  and,  tearing  out  the  leaf, 
handed  it  to  the  child.  "If  you  give  your  teacher 
that,  I  think  she  will  excuse  you,"  he  said,  smilingly. 
Still  unbelieving,  the  little  girl  handed  the  scrap  of 
paper  to  her  teacher,  who  read  its  contents  and 
promptly  excused  the  delinquent.     The  note  read  : 

"Will  Miss excuse  Annie  for  being  late,  and 

oblige  her  most  obedient  servant,      Daniel  Web- 
ster." 

♦ 

A  member  of  Congress  was  going  home  very  late 
a  few  nights  ago  (the  Washington  Post  says),  when 
he  met  a  young  man  who  was  hopelessly  drunk.  The 
congressman  happened  to  know  where  he  lived,  and 
kindly  guided  him  home.  The  congressman  had  no 
sooner  pulled  the  bell  than  the  door  was  flung  open 


and  a  tall  and  vigorous  woman  appeared.  She  said 
not  a  word,  but  grabbed  the  intoxicated  young  man 
by  the  collar  and  gave  him  a  shaking  that  fairly 
loosened  his  teeth.  Irfto  the  hall  she  shook  him  and 
slammed  the  door.  The  congressman  was  descend- 
ing the  steps,  when  the  door  opened  again  and  his 
friend  flew  out  as  if  flung  from  a  catapult.  He 
landed  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  the  congressman 
picked  him  up.  He  was  very  much  frightened,  and 
he  was  almost  sober.  He  managed  to  gasp  out  : 
"  We  don't  live  here.  We — we  moved  last  week." 
The  really  interesting  thing  would  be  to  know  what 
happened  to  the  man  who  does  live  there. 

The  late  Judge  Richard  Clarke  presided  in  the 
Atlanta  circuit  of  the  superior  court  when  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  murder  trials  was  in  progress. 
The  evidence  was  conflicting  (says  the  Washington 
Post),  and  the  judge  was  called  upon  to  charge  the 
jury  on  some  new  and  interesting  legal  points.  The 
judge  was  a  rapid  talker.  In  this  instance  it  was 
very  important  that  every  word  he  spoke  should  be 
correctly  recorded,  and  he  so  cautioned  the  stenog- 
rapher. Then  Judge  Clark  began.  As  he  warmed 
up  to  his  charge,  he  was  speaking  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  words  a  minute.  Once  he  glanced 
toward  the  stenographer.  That  worthy  official 
seemed    to    be    half  -  sleeping  over    his    work    and 

apparently  writing  very  slowly.     "  Mr.   .  are 

you  getting  my  words  down  correctly  ?  "  asked  the 
judge.  At  this  the  stenographer  seemed  to  wake  up. 
Witli  little  concern  he  replied:  "That's  all  right, 
judge,  fire  away.  I  am  about  fifteen  words  ahead  of 
you  now." 

Kind  Fate  having  taken  me  to  Paris  (says  a  writer 
in  the  Sketch),  I  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  Cafe"  de  la 
Paix  with  a  native  Parisian.  Soon  a  cohort  of  raga- 
muffins invaded  the  boulevards  with  the  last  edition 
of  Le  )our.  My  friend  stayed  a  panting  gamin,  pro- 
duced a  French  penny,  and  took  his  five  centimes 
change,  I  stared  a  bit,  for  the  boy  was  so  poorly 
clad  that  a  profit  on  the  paper  might  have  been 
looked  for.  "  We  are  very  different  from  you  Lon- 
doners," remarked  my  friend,  guessing  my  unspoken 
thought;  "our  poor  have  a  code  of  honor — they 
work  for  their  living.  If  I  had  offered  that  paper- 
boy the  change,  he  would  have  told  me  that  he 
worked  for  his  living,  and  did  not  beg.  I  should 
have  insulted  him  with  the  gratuity."  I  said  nothing. 
but  thought  a  great  deal.  Some  half-hour  later  the 
same  boy  repassed.  I  bought  a  copy  of  his  paper, 
and  gave  him  twenty  centimes  so  ostentatiously  that 
my  friend  could  not  fail  to  see  me.  There  was  a 
grin,  the  first  syllable  of  merci  and  the  la=;t  of 
monsieur,  and  the  gamin  turned  the  corner,  prob- 
ably rushing  to  invest  the  fortune  before  the  banks 
closed.  I  looked  round  to  my  companion,  antici 
paling  a  remark.  "You  will  see,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Le  Jour,  after  a  moment's  silence  that  might  have 
been  felt,  "  that  Greece  is  now  suffering  the  penalties 
of  her  rashness  and  folly." 


CUTTING    A    WIDE    SWATH. 


American  Social  Leaders  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee, 


[Special Social  Ncivs  by  Cable,  Edited  and  Expurgated  by 
James  L.  Ford^\ 

Xever  before  in  the  social  history  of  London  have 
Americans  played  such  a  distinguished  part  as  during 
the  present  jubilee  season.  In  fact,  their  eager  com- 
petition to  secure  the  best  rooms  in  the  hotels  and 
the  best  windows  along  the  line  of  the  procession  has 
raised  prices  to  a  point  that  has  called  forth  a  wail  of 
remonstrance  from  conservative  British  and  Scotch 
sight-seers  who  had  expected  to  view  the  queen's 
pageant  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  a  few  shillings. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  j  ubilee  pro- 
ceedings is  the  contest  that  has  been  carried  on  between 
Mrs.  Lakeside  Hoofs,  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Sternwheel,  of  St.  Louis,  to  see  which  could  spend 
the  most  money  in  the  decoration  of  the  seats  which 
they  have  secured  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  pro- 
cession. Mrs.  Hoofs's  stand  had  been  completely 
covered  with  a  tapestry  representing  scenes  in  the  life 
of  a  hog,  from  his  earliest  days  in  Cook  County  to 
his  scientific  taking-off  in  Chicago.  Her  own  seat 
was  a  sort  of  throne,  and  she  was  attended  by  four 
African  servitors  armed  with  whisk-brooms.  Just  be- 
fore the  parade  one  of  these  faithful  blacks  darted 
into  the  crowd,  made  a  few  hypnotic  passes  with  his 
whisk-broom  in  front  of  a  Scotch  baronet,  and  then 
dusted  a  sixpence  out  of  his  left  palm,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  beholders. 

New  York  was  well  represented  by  Mrs.  "Jack" 
Quicklime  and  Mrs.  "Willie"  Getthere,  who  have 
been  known  for  many  years  because  of  the  hospitality 
that  they  have  extended  to  traveling  Englishmen  of 
exalted  social  station.  Each  of  these  ladies  carried  a 
lasso,  and  from  time  to  time  captured  and  dragged  to 
their  stand  members  of  the  British  aristocracy  whom 
they  recognized  standing  or  sitting  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  Some  excitement  was  caused  during  the 
passage  of  the  household  troops,  which  numbers 
among  its  officers  some  of  the  most  eligible  young 
noblemen  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Mrs.  Getthere.  who 
is  a  woman  of  prodigious  energy  in  social  matters, 
recognized  young  Lord  Webfeet,  whom  she  has  fre- 
quently entertained  in  New  York,  and  promptly 
hurled  her  la=so  about  his  neck,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Mrs.  Quicklime,  succeeded  in  pulling  him  from  his 
horse  and  half  way  up  the  stand  before  the  rope 
broke  and  he  escaped. 


A  very  charming  party  of  English  and  Americans 
dined  in  the  evening  with  Mrs.  "Waddy"  Peach- 
blow,  of  New  York.  Among  them  was  Lady  Ded- 
broke.  of  Harduppe  Towers,  Trenton-on-the-Bum, 
Bilkshire.  Lady  Dedbroke,  who  has  long  been  noted 
for  her  kindness  to  Americans,  has  undertaken  the 
important  work  of  getting  Mrs.  Peachblow  into  so- 
ciety. The  company  also  included  several  of  Lady 
Dedbroke's  clients  —  all  Americans,  of  course  — 
among  whom  were  three  young  men  who  had 
been  taking  lessons  in  etiquette  of  her  for  some 
weeks  past.  It  was  noticed  by  many  close  ob- 
servers that  these  young  men  all  wore  their  deco- 
rations in  a  proper  manner,  in  accordance  with  Lady 
Dedbroke's  instructions.  In  explaining  the  matter 
to  our  representative,  her  ladyship  said  that  it  was 
considered  bad  form  for  any  one  in  London  society 
to  wear  an  Erie  medal  or  the  insignia  of  the  Grand 
Order  of  the  D.  L.  and  W.  on  the  right  breast. 
Both  decorations  should  be  worn  over  the  heart. 

Friends  of  Mrs.  Peachblow  are  telling  of  a  very 
romantic  meeting  that  took  place  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Savoy,  where  Mrs.  Peachblow 
accidentally  ran  across  a  young  Englishman  whom 
she  has  frequently  entertained  at  her  house  in  New 
York,  and  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  fashion 
of  eating  peas  from  the  dull  edge  of  the  knife  which 
enjoyed  such  a  vogue  in  exclusive  Newport  circles 
some  time  ago.  Mrs.  Peachblow  was  about  to  ac- 
cost her  friend,  but  stopped  in  dismay  when  she 
noticed  that  he  wore  a  uniform  of  menial  appearance 
and  was  in  the  act  of  receiving  a  gratuity  from  the 
gentleman  whose  hat-box  and  umbrella  he  was  car- 
rying. 

Mrs.  Peachblow  met  another  English  friend  of 
hers,  later  in  the  day,  in  the  person  of  young  Lord 
Cinders,  who  has  recently  fallen  heir  to  an  earldom 
and  some  valuable  coal  lands  in  the  north  of 
England.  In  speaking  of  her  friend,  who  had  fre- 
quently dined  in  her  New  York  house  and  borrowed 
money  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Peachblow  remarked 
that  it  was  pitiful  to  see  a  young  man  of  such  great 
wealth  and  enviable  social  position  stricken  with  com- 
plete bhndness  and  deafness,  for,  although  she  stood 
directly  in  front  of  him  and  called  him  loudly  by 
name,  he  was  utterly  unable  either  to  see  or  hear  her, 
and,  after  gazing  upon  her  with  lustreless  eye,  turned 
on  his  heel  and  walked  sadly  away. 

To-night  Lady  Dedbroke  will  give  a  grand  ball  in 
honor  of  her  American  clients,  tickets  to  which  have 
been  placed  at  the  mere  nominal  price  of  twentv 
guineas  apiece,  which  is  very  cheap,  when  we  con- 
sider that  each  one  includes  an  introdu*  :ion  to  two 
persons  of  title,  and  that  at  least  one  court 
present  at  the  function  or  the  money  will  I 
at  the  door. — New  York  Journal. 


MENNEN'S  Borated  Talcim 


Toilet 
Powder 

Afijn-oved  by  Highest  Medical 
-I  uthoritiesfor  the  use  of  in- 
farits  and  adults. 

MENNEN'S'' 

is  tlie  original,  others  arc  itni- 

tat  tons  and  liable  to  do  harm. 

Positive  relief  for  all  affections  of  the  skin.  Delightful 
after  shaving.  Take  no  substitute.  Sold  by  druggists 
or  mailed  for  25  cents.  ^"  ^%  p  p 

Name  this  paper.     Samples    m      w\.  Ih  &  ■ 
GKKHAED  BIEfTNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PLEASURE    BOATS, 

Launches  and  Yachts  fitted  with  Hercules 
Gasoline  Engines,  the  cheapest,  safest,  and 
most  economical.  No  smoke,  fire,  or  heat. 
No  gears;  every  engine  guaranteed.  Write 
for  Catalogue. 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

215  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Christian  Endeavor  Rates 

OPEN    TO    ALL. 


To  Chicago $35.00 

To  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  . .    26.75 
To  Milwaukee 26.00 


SAN  FRANCISCO  to  CHICAGO 
31  DAYS. 


Through  daily  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleeping-Cars. 
2  New  Montgomery  St.,         R.  R.  RITCHIE, 
Palace  Hotel.  G.  A.  P.  C. 


In  tearing  down  the  Tombs.  New  Yc  s  famous 
prison,  to  make  room  for  a  more  moden 
a  sealed  room  was  discovered  in  the  garret  of  the 
old  Franklin  Street  wing.  There  was  no  door  or 
window  to  it,  and  a  workman  discovered  it  by  driving 
his  pick  through  the  laths  and  plaster.  In  the  room 
were  found  two  small  pine  coffins,  such  as  were  used 
for  the  burial  of  children  who  died  in  the  days  of  the 
cholera  plague.  The  coffins  were  empty.  In  the 
room  were  also  several  old  documents,  among  them 
a  police  court  complaint,  with  the  examination  papers 
of  a  man  who  had  been  arrested  before  the  Tombs 
was  built,  eighty-two  years  ago. 


A  strange  newspaper,  which  many  persons  will  be 
eager  to  obtain,  had  its  existence  disclosed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Von  Tausch  libel  trial  in  Berlin.  It 
seems  that  certain  aristocrats  at  Kaiser  Wilhelm's 
court  turn  in  the  gossip  they  hear  to  an  editor,  who 
prints  off  a  limited  edition  of  the  news  thus  collected 
for  the  contributors  and  a  very  few  other  persons. 
To  get  at  this  chronique scandaleuse  a  member  of  the 
secret  police  forged,  with  full  acquiescence  from  his 
superiors,  the  name  of  a  nobleman  high  in  court 
circles. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Erannan  Streets 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 

connecting  at   Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  In-lia.  etc 

No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  rvong.     1897. 

:   Doric. (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  July  27 

1  Belglr, Saturday,  Au£u*t  1 -t 

Coptic    j  Thursday.  September  2 
Grtolic  lay,  Sejltsml 
1    .        I-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
I   No.  4si  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBES   Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Eroadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  9  a.  m.,  July  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  E.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  at  9  a.  m.,  July  5,  10, 
15,  20,  25,  30,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Eay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  July  5,  g,  13, 

17,  21,  26.  30,  Aug.  3,  7,  11.  16,  20,  24,  28,  Sept.  1,  6,  '10,  14! 

18,  22,  27.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles,  and  way  ports,  at 
9  a.m..  July  i,  s,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford, 
Santa  Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  RedondofLos  Angeles), 
and  Newport,  at  n  a.  m.,  July  3,  7,  n,  15,  rg,  23,  27.  31* 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Ensenada,  San  jose" 
del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico), 
Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  M.,  the  second  of  each  month.  The 
Company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  previous 
notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  Paiace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu  only,  Tuesday,  July 
13,  at  2  p.  m.  Special  party 
rates. 

S.  S.  Mo  an  a  sails  via 
Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

(onpi&f-  X°,^\1h^?- Jnly  "■ 

.  D.  Spreckelg  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts..  114  Monteom, 
-' ~t  St.,  San  Francisco! 


As  it  is  against  the  law  to  sell  liquor  to  Indians, 
poor  Lo  exercises  remarkable  ingenuity  in  acquiring 
his  jags.  His  latest  experiment,  however,  has  not 
proved  a  succees.  It  was  in  Minnesota,  and  five 
Indians  loaded  up  on  hair-oil  from  the  trading-post. 
At  last  accounts  one  of  five  was  dead  and  the  others 
were  expected  to  die. 

Cheap  electrical  power  is  distributed  to  private 
houses  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  central 
station  at  St.  Etienne,  near  Lyons,  France.  Two 
dollars  a  month  is  the  charge  for  sufficient  power  to 
drive  a  loom. 


|AN1C 


ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market 


Two  Mighty  Continents, 

North  and  South  America,  beside  Guatemala,  the 
West  Indies,  Australia,  and  even  Europe,  are  the 
fields  of  usefulness  in  which  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bit- 
ter's has  demonstrated  its  value  as  an  antidote  to  ma- 
laria, and  as  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  constipation, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  biliousness,  nervousness,  and 
loss  of  appetite  and  sleep.  The  inhabitants,  the  medical 
men  of  these  countries,  have  spoken  in  no  uncertain 
tones  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  great  household 

remedy. 

■    ♦ — • ■ — 

Ste-fdman's  Soothing  Powders  are  termed  soothing 
because  they  correct,  mitigate,  and  remove,  disorders 
of  the  system  incident  to  teething. 

Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

A3IERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Havre, 
Paris).  Twin-screw  Express  steamers  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis, 
New  York,  Paris.  Sailing  from  New  York  each  Wednes- 
j  day  at  10  a.  m.  Shortest  and  most  convenient  route  to 
London.  Close  connection  at  Southampton  for  Havre  and 
Paris. 

RED    STAR   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp-  Steamers  Friesland, 
Noordland,  Westernland,  Southwark,  Kensington.  Sail- 
ing from  New  York  each  Wednesday.  Favorite  route  to 
Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Germany,  the  Rhine,  Switzer- 
land, Italy. 

SUMMER  CRUISE. 

American  Line  S.  S.  Ohio,  from  New  York 
June  26th,  to  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Russia.  Seventy  Days'  Tour.  Send  for  circu- 
lar and  pamphlet. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609   Market  St..  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YOKK— yUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don in  Syx  hours. 

TEUTONIC July   14. ...Aug.  18. ..  .Sept.  15 

ADRIATIC July  Si ... 

KRITANNIC July  28.... Aug.  25.. ..Sept.  22 

MAJESTIC   Aug.     4. ...Sept.     i....Sept.20 

GERMANIC Aug.  1 1....  Sept.    8. ...Oct.      6 

First  Cabin,  $75  and  upward  ;  very  superior  Second 
Cabin,  S45  and  upward  ;  Steerage  at  low  rates. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY.  Gen.  Agent,  New  York: 
S.  TENNEY   FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent,  Chicago. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  offices. 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Small-Wooster  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Annie  Jackson  Wooster  and  ; 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Small  took  place  at  three  o'clock  last  j 
Thursday  afternoon  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  John 
P.  Jackson.     Mr.  Small  is  a  member   of  the    Uni- 
versity and    Bohemian   Clubs.     The   newly  married  | 
couple  have  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  hold  them  | 
in  the  highest  esteem.     Only  near  relatives  witnessed 
the    ceremony,    which    was  performed  by   Rev.    Dr. 
Jenks.    Later  in  the  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Small  left  on  . 
their  wedding  trip  ;  they  will  be  away  a  couple  of  , 
weeks.    When  they  return  they  will  occupy  their  new  i 
home  at  1920  Washington  Street. 

The  Page  Entertainment. 
Mr.  William  Page  and  his  sister,  Miss  Page, 
afforded  an  evening  of  pleasure  for  about  a  hundred 
of  their  friends  last  Monday  night  by  giving  an 
entertainment  at  their  camping-place  in  Ross  Valley, 
where  they  are  passing  the  summer.  It  was  an 
al  fresco  affair,  out  beneath  the  umbrageous  red- 
woods, with  twinkling  lights  from  a  myriad  of  Japan- 
ese lanterns  and  the  glare  from  a  half-dozen  loco- 
motive head-lights  illuminating  the  scene. 

The  entertainment  opened  with  the  presentation  of 
a  latter-day  comedy,  in  which  the  principals  were 
Miss  Eells  and  Mr.  Norman  McLaren.  It  was 
cleverly  done,  and  was  followed  by  a  pretty  tableau 
by  Miss  Helen  Smith  and  Dr.  Philip  King  Brown. 
Then  there  was  another  tableau,  with  Miss  Bertha 
Smith  as  the  figurante,  which  in  turn  was  followed  by 
a  bright  travesty  on  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  in 
which  the  participants  were  Miss  Lucia  Kittle,  Miss 
Julia  Redington,  and  Mr.  William  Carrigan.  The 
next  feature  was  a  Druidical  sacrifice,  with  Dr.  Philip 
King  Brown  as  the  high  priest.  The  young  ladies 
were  Miss  Isabel  Kittle,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe,  the 
Misses  Coffin,  and  little  Miss  Eells.  Mr.  Karl 
Howard  then  appeared  and  sang  a  coster  song  en- 
titled "  Do  You  Think  I  Am  Too  Small  ?  "  Last  on 
the  programme  was  a  tableau  representing  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty,  who  was  impersonated  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Ashe.  The  service  of  refreshments  brought  the 
delightful  affair  to  an  end  about  midnight. 


the  winner  and  champion.     In  the  evening  there  was 
an  enjoyable  ball  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

There  will  be  a  paper-chase  from  the  Hotel  Rafael 
this  afternoon.  The  prizes  will  be  two  handsome 
cups,  contributed  by  the  Pacific  Coast  jockev  Club. 

The  Melone  House-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  gave  a  house-party 
from  last  Saturday  until  Tuesday  at  their  country 
home,  Oak  Knoll,  near  Napa,  as  a  compliment  to 
their  son,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Melone,  who  was  graduated 
from  Trinity  School  last  May,  and  will  enter  the 
University  of  California  this  year.  The  guests  com- 
prised : 

Miss  Marie  E.  Wilson,  Miss  Mollie  E.  Hind,  Miss 
Helen  K.  Spalding,  Miss  Genevieve  King,  Miss  Hazel 
King,  Miss  Ethel  Melone.  Mr.  Percival  C.  Mills,  Mr. 
Eugene  Hewlett.  Mr.  Frank  Noyes,  Mr.  Charles  Kenyon, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Southard, 


At  Castle  Crag. 
The  Fourth  was  celebrated  very  pleasantly  at  the 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag.  The  weather  was  de- 
lightfully cool,  a  fact  that  pleased  the  hundred  and 
fifty  guests.  Mr.  Crane  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  was  most  ablv  assisted  bv  Mr.  James 
Monroe  Goewey.  The  celebration  of  our  natc!  day 
comprised  an  original  poem  of  merit  by  Mr.  Crane, 
which  he  read,  and  some  vocal  solos  by  Dr.  Humph- 
rey, of  Alameda.  Miss  Metzter  was  also  in  fine 
voice  and  sang  some  of  Major  Darling's  new  manu- 
script songs  delightfully,  being  accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  the  composer.  A  merry  time  was  had,  and 
the  celebration  declared  a  great  success.  Several 
who  were  at  the  tavern  last  year  are  there  now,  and 
they  express  regret  at  the  absence  of  Colonel  C.  F. 
Crocker  and  his  children,  Mrs.  Easton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Crocker,  and  Miss  Rutherford,  who  helped 
to  make  the  celebration  enjoyable  last  year.  Mrs. 
William  Hopkins  is  at  the  tavern,  and  does  much  for 
the  entertainment  of  all.  Miss  Goodrich,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Goewey,  Miss  Grace  Barton,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Zane,  and  Miss  Kittredge  are  among  the  young 
ladies  there. 


San  Rafael  Notes. 

The  Fourth  was  pleasantly  celebrated  in  San 
Rafael.  There  was  a  parade  in  the  morning,  led 
by  Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson,  who  was  assisted  by 
Judge  Ward  McAllister  and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Green- 
way  as  aids.  In  the  procession  were  several  gayly 
decorated  carriages,  Company  D,  Fifth  Infantry, 
N.  G.  C,  the  San  Rafael  fire  department,  and  a 
brass  band. 

The  tennis  tournament  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  grounds 
was  of  absorbing  interest.  It  culminated  in  Mr. 
Samuel  Hardy  losing  the  championship  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  Mr.  George  F.  Whitney  being  declared 


The  Royal  is  the  highest  grade  baking  powder 
known.    Actual  tests  show  it  goes  one- 
third  further  than  any  other  brand. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


L  BAKING-POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Miramonte  Club. 
L'nder  the  chaperonage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Churchill,  of  Napa,  a  coaching-party  left  the  Hotel 
Rafael  on  July  4th  and  drove  to  the  club-house  of 
the  Miramonte  Club,  which  is  nestled  up  in  the 
Marin  hills  in  a  quiet,  picturesque  spot.  Mr. 
William  A.  Powning,  of  Oakland,  handled  the  rib- 
bons. The  party  remained  at  the  club-house  all 
night,  having  a  merry  time,  and  returned  to  San 
Rafael  the  next  day.  The  members  of  the  party 
were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Churchill,  Miss  Ella  Goodall, 
Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Ethel  Tompkins,  Miss  Alice 
Owen,  Mr.  William  A.  Powning,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen, 
Mr.  Harry  E.  Houghton,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Greenwood,  and  Mr.  Goodall. 

Honors  to  Minister  Sewall. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  United  States  Minister 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall  in  Honolulu,  a  reception  was 
tendered  to  them  on  the  flagship  Philadelphia  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Lester  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.  The  vessel 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  flags,  ferns,  and 
flowers,  and  the  band  played  concert  and  dance 
music  all  the  evening.  There  were  five  hundred 
guests  present,  including  President  and  Mrs.  Dole, 
members  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  the 
officers  of  the  Japanese  man-of-war  Naniwa,  Captain 
Buck  and  the  officers  of  the  Marion,  and  others.  A 
supper  was  served  and  the  affair  was  made  enjoyable 
in  every  way. 

At  Burlingame. 
Almost  all  of  the  residents  of  Burlingame  were 
loyal  to  their  colony  on  the  Fourth,  though  there  was 
no  celebration  there.  The  cottagers  showed  their 
patriotism  by  flying  the  national  colors  and  by  a 
lavish  use  of  fire-works.  An  orchestra  played  at  the 
club-house,  where  many  had  luncheon.  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  Hobart  provided  the  prime  attraction  of  the 
day  by  giving  the  use  of  his  race-track  and  grounds 
at  San  Mateo  to  the  residents  there,  who  enjoyed 
literary  exercises,  races,  and  dancing  in  a  improvised 
pavilion  to  their  heart's  content. 


Californians  at. Harvard. 
Among  the  seven  hundred  graduates  from  Harvard 
University  there  were  more  students  from  California 
than  from  any  other  State  west  of  Massachusetts. 
They  are  said  to  have  acquitted  themselves  credit- 
ably and  received  many  honors  and  degrees.  Among 
those  from  California  upon  whom  degrees  were  con- 
ferred were  :  Master  of  Arts — Mr.  Murray  Anthony 
Potter,  of  San  Francisco ;  Mr.  Benjamin  Oliver 
Foster,  of  Stanford  University  ;  Mr.  Alexander 
Everett  Frye,  of  Highlands,  formerly  superintendent 
of  schools  of  San  Bernardino;  Mr.  Arthur  O.  Love- 
joy,  of  Oakland  ;  Mr.  Francis  Watts  Bancroft,  of 
Walnut  Creek,  Contra  Costa  County  ;  Mr.  Frederick 
Horatio  Billings,  of  Los  Angeles,  formerly  assistant 
professor  at  Pomona  College  ;  Mr.  Porter  Edward 
Sargent,  of  San  Bernardino.  Bachelor  of  Arts — 
Mr.  Stanley  Hollister,  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  Mr. 
James  S.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco.  Bach- 
elor of  Law — Mr.  William  Denman,  Mr.  McCoy  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Mr.  Ralph  la  Forest  Hathorne,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Mr.  Sheffield  Shumway  Sanborn,  of 
Oakland.  Doctor  of  Medicine — Mr.  Frederick  Grant 
Burrows,  of  Chualar,  and  Mr.  Adolph  Antone  Mul- 
hardt,  of  Ventura.  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery— Mr. 
Roy  Keney  Belden,  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  Harold 
Edgeworth  Davis,  of  San  Francisco.  Bachelor  of 
Science — Mr.  Samuel  Kerry  Montague,  of  Oakland. 


Society  in  London  is  hugely  tickled  by  a  joke  on 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  Master  of  the  Horse  in  the 
queen's  household.  At  the  party  at  Windsor  Castle 
last  Saturday  all  the  officials  of  the  queen's  house- 
hold were  attired  in  royal  livery.  A  Welsh  Radical 
member,  mistaking  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  an 
ordinary  flunkey,  asked  him  the  way  to  the  refresh- 
ment marquee.  The  duke  courteously  led  the  Welsh 
member  there,  and  the  latter,  to  attest  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  civility,  pressed  a  shilling  into  the  duke's 
hand.  The  duke,  though  surprised,  diplomatically 
rose  to  the  situation  by  passing  the  fee  on  a  waiter, 
saying  :  "  This  gentleman  wishes  you  to  have  this 
shilling."  Another  member  of  Parliament,  who  had 
watched  the  scene,  told  the  Welsh  Radical  the  rank 
of  the  supposed  flunkey,  who  happens  to  be  one  of 
England's  multi-millionaires.  The  duke  tells  the 
story  himself  with  great  gusto. 


MONT-ROUCE 

VINEYARD, 

Livermore  Valley,  California. 

'PARIS  EXPOSITION^  GOLD  MEDAL ' 

THE    HIGHEST    AWARD. 

CHAUCHE   &  BON 

17  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Subscribers  leaving  the  city 
for  the  summer  may  have  the 
Argonaut  forwarded  to  them 
by  mailing  us  a  postal  with 
their  new  address. 


Oxford  celebrated  a  recent  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  by  an  old-fashioned  town-and-gown  row  of 
unusual  proportions.  The  students  undertook  to 
clear  sidewalks  and  streets  by  marching  in  compact 
bodies  with  arms  interlocked,  and  ran  against  the 
metropolitan  policemen,  sent  up  to  protect  the  prince. 
After  being  severely  clubbed,  fourteen  students  and 
a  fellow  and  lecturer  of  one  of  the  colleges  were  ar- 
rested, and  fined  in  the  police  court  for  drunkeness 
and  disorderly  conduct,  while  others  were  fined  by 
the  university  authorities  for  fighting  the  police. 


An  Oklahoma  farmer  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  East 
trying  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the  soil  out  there. 
He  said  they  have  to  mow  the  grass  off  the  sod  floor 
to  find  the  baby.  One  family  near  him  had  twin 
babies,  with  only  one  cradle,  and  the  kid  who  had  t6 
sleep  on  the  floor  grew  twice  as  fast  as  the  other. 
Where  the  soil  is  richest,  a  man  dare  not  stand  on 
one  foot  any  length  of  time,  lest  one  leg  become 
longer  than  the  other  and  bother  him  in  walking. 


When  telephone  lines  were  first  put  up  in  Alabama, 
a  few  months  ago,  there  was  a  simultaneous  drop  in 
the  price  of  cotton.  The  ignorant  farmers  laid  this 
slump  to  the  telephone.  At  first  it  was  a  mere  sug- 
gestion, but  later  it  became  an  actual  belief  along 
the  line  built  by  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  Com- 
pany. The  farmers  thereupon  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  have  been  chopping  poles  and 
cutting  wires  industriously  ever  since.  One  farmer, 
after  breaking  in  two  the  wire  extending  from 
Gadsden  to  Walnut  Grove,  tied  one  end  of  it  to 
his  wagon  and  pulled  down  seven  miles  of  the  line. 
The  telephone  companies  have  had  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  for  protection.  At  least,  so  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  Electricity. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 

The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

50  MINUTES    FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Two  artists  in  London,  whose  name  is  Nicholson 
and  who  are  known  professionally  as  the  Beggarstaff 
brothers,  produce  posters  in  a  peculiar  way.  They 
have  a  sheet  of  white  paper  as  big  as  a  counterpane 
and  cut  out  bits  of  colored  paper  which  they  paste  on 
it  in  such  designs  as  they  wish.  As  a  rule,  after  set- 
ting their  design  on  paper,  they  cut  it  on  the  wood 
block  with  their  own  hands.  It  was  they  who  made 
the  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  published  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  the  June  New  Review,  which,  though  some 
think  it  is  little  less  than  a  caricature  of  the  queen, 
has  been  bought  by  the  English  public  in  thousands. 


A  distinct  novelty  will  be  a  feature  of  the  recep- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West  at  Nevada  City  in  April.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Champion  Mine  has  arranged  to  give  a  ball  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mine.  It  will  take  place  in  a 
spacious  chamber  sixteen  hundred  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  where  a  platform  will  be  erected 
large  enough  to  accommodate  one  hundred  couples 
at  a  time. 


Mt.  Tamalpais  is  the  Mecca  of  sight-seers  during 
this  beautiful  clear  weather.  The  panoramic  view 
from  there  is  the  wonder  of  the  visitors.  Take  your 
guests  up.  Forty  cents  covers  the  round  trip  to  Mill 
Valley,  via  the  Sausalito  Ferry,  and  the  Scenic  Rail- 
way round-trip  rate  from  Mill  Valley  to  the  summit 
is  only  one  dollar. 


All  the  vintage  of  1894  Chateau  Margaux,  22,346 
dozen  bottles,  was  sold  at  a  single  sale  in  London 
recently,  together  with  7,000  dozens  of  Chateau 
Montrose.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  sales  of  claret 
ever  held. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  India  pale  ale  is  so 
called  because  it  was  originally  made  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  climate  of  East  Indies.  Once  a  vessel 
containing  a  number  of  Bass's  hogsheads  for  the 
East  was  wrecked  on  the  Channel,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  cargo  was  saved.  Among  other  salvage, 
the  underwriters  sold  the  barrels  of  ale  in  London. 
The  new  beverage  was  warmly  praised  by  the  Lon- 
doners who  happened  to  drink  it,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time  a  demand  sprang  up  throughout  the 
English-speaking  countries  for  India  pale  ale. 


Average  winter  temperature  C4  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  the  healthiest  011  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WILL  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warfield,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WAKPIKLU   CO., 
(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 


HOTEL  VENDOME 


SAN    JOSE,  CAL. 


This  beautiful  hotel  is  in  the  "Garden 
City"— itself  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful 
park -lawn,  flowers,  shade,  rest  —  affording 
every  comfort  and  enjoyment.  For  rates, 
illustrated  souvenir,  etc.,  address 

GEO.  P.  SNELL, 
Manager. 


—  Pianist — A  lady  pupil  of  the  best  masters 
of  San  Francisco  and  a  European  conservatory  de- 
sires pupils.  Best  references.  Address — "  Pianist," 
Argonaut  Office. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


Dividend  Notices. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year 
ending  June  30th,  1897,  a  dividend  has  beeD  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  and  twenty-hundredths  (4  20-100)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits  aDd  three  and  fifty- 
hundredths  (3  50-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday, 
July  1st,  1897. 

GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Hass  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of  San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


HOTEL   RELLA  VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    AIX    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPEOTEMEKTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  WENRAN 

TS.  W.  cor.  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Sts. 


The  following  lines  have  been  carved  on  the  tomb- 
stone of  a  North  Carolina  moonshiner  :  "  Killed  by 
the  government  for  making  whisky  out  of  com 
grown  from  seed  furnished  by  a  congressman." 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter. — The  board  of  di- 
rectors declared  a  dividend  for  the  term  ending  June  30, 
1897,  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-fifth  (4  1-5)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  one-half  (3^)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  July  1,  1897.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  the 
principal  from  and  after  July  1,  1897. 

CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  Cashier. 


Firgt-class  family  hotel :  single  rooms  and 
elegant  suites,  each   provided  with   private 
baths.    Superior  table. 
CAROLINE  BLITZ,  Proprietress. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

Firgt-class  qniet  Family  Hotel. 


July  12,  1897. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Colonel  C.  Fred  Crocker  is  contemplating  a  prolonged 
voyage  through  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  for  health 
and  recreation.  He  may  sail  on  the  Occidental  and 
Oriental  steamer  Dork  on  July  27th. 

The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Ereadalbane,  who 
arrived  here  last  week  on  their  tour  of  the  world,  are  now 
^ight-seeing  iri  the  Yosemite   Valley. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton,  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton,  and 
Miss  Thornton  have  returned  from  Europe. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Gillig  arrived  from  Europe,  by  the  American 
Line  steamship  St.  Paul,  on  July  3d.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gillig  at  once  repaired  ro  Larchmont  Manor,  where  they 
have  opened   their  country-house  for   the  season. 

Miss  Jennie  Bla»r  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Blair  are  stopping  at 
the  springs  in  Lake  County. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Tobin  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  on 
Sunday. 

Mrs.  William  Mintzer  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel   Rafael. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan   has   returned   to  the  city  after  a 
week's   visit   to    Mr.  and   Mrs.   Walter    E.    Dean   at   the 
Hotel  Vendome. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Stern  were  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Herrin  are  guests'  at  the 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  William  de  Fremery,  of  Oakland,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Hotel  Vendome. 

Mrs.    E.    S.    Howard,  Mr.    Harold   Howard,   and   Mr. 
Karl  Howard,  of  Oakland,  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Stanton  spent  the  Fourth  in  Santa  Cruz. 
Mrs.  Hitchcock  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lily   H.Coit, 
are  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs  has  returned  from  a  stay  of  some 
weeks  at  the  springs. 

Mrs.  A.  Chesebrough  and  Miss  Dillon  are  guests  at  the 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  O'SulUvan  have  arrived  in  London. 
Senator  and    Mrs.   J.    P.  Jones  and  Miss  Alice  Jones 
will  arrive  from  Washington  this  week.     They  will  spend 
the  summer  at  their  home  in  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  P.  Oliver  are  among  the  summer 
visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan,   of  Los   Angeles,  are  at 
Redondo  Beach,  where  they  will  spend  the  season. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Sherwood  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 
Mr.   Frederick  A.  Greenwood  is  a   guest  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Dr.  M.  Herzstein,  who  has  been  traveling  in  Europe 
during  the  past  six  months,  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
Sunday  and  is  expected  home  daily. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  K.  Rule  have  returned  to  Los 
Angeles  from  Castle  Crag. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  I.  H.  Polk  returned  early  last  week 
to  their  home  in  Los  Angeles  from  their  honeymoon  trip 
to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rodgers  was  among  the  San  Francisco 
visitors  to  Los  Angeles  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks,  of  Los'  Angeles,  have 
gone  to  Santa  Monica  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Moulder  have  leased  a  house  in 
Fruitvale,  where  they  are  passing  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  and  Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin  have 
returned  from  their  visit  to  the  southern  counties. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  is  domiciled  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  for  the  rest  of  the  season, 

Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  is  taking  the  waters  at  the  hot 
springs  in  Virginia. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Miss  Clara  Huntington,  Mrs. 
K.  H.  Withrow,  and  Misses  Marie  and  Eva  Withrow  are 
in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  Mr.  Frank  B.  King 
passed  the  Fourth  at  the  Sea  Eeach   Hotel  in  Santa  Cruz. 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Houghton  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
on  Friday. 

Judge  J.  C.  McKinstry  and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry  are 
guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  J.  Seymour  Severance  will  spend  part  of  the  sum- 
mer visiting  his  relatives  in  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Monroe,  of  Los  Angeles,  are 
visiting  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Wilbur  G.  Doane  and  Miss  Florence  Doane  are 
passing  the  summer  at  Blithedale. 

Professor  Willard  B.  Rising,  of  Berkeley,  and  his 
daughters,  Misses  Ruth  and  Alice  Rising,  are  guests  at 
the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Quay  is  at  Lake  Tahoe,  where  he  will  remain 
for  some  weeks  as  the  guest  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Brigham. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Newhall  went  down  to  Los  Angeles  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  and  Mr. 
Callaghan  Byrne  are  enjoying  a  tour  of  England. 

Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard  spent  the  Fourth  at  the 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell  have  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, and  are  at  their  New  York  home. 

Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  has  returned  from  his  fort- 
night's vacation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  Godley  and  Miss  Jean  Har- 
wood  are  spending  part  of  the  season  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  Edgar  D.  Petxotto  has  returned  from  Coronado 
Beach. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury  have  gone  to  the  Blue  Lakes 
for  a  month's  outing. 

Major  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman,  of  Los  Angeles,  are 
domiciled  at  Santa  Monica  for  the  season. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Irwin,  of  Hanford,  and  his  niece.  Miss  Muriel 
Irwin,  of  Los  Angeles,  axe  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 
Mr.  Thomas  Mintum,  of  Minturn,  is  a  guest  at  the  Oc- 
cidental Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Church,  Miss  E.  D.  Bucking- 
ham, and  Miss  G.  M.  Church  will  spend  the  summer  at 
the  Hotel  Vendome. 

Consul  and  Mrs.  Laurence  de  Lalande  were  among  the 
Sunday  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Carroll  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Hanchett  are  domi- 
ciled on  Beach  Hill  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Van  Fleet  have  been  stopping  at  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  Joseph  Powning  and  Mr.  W.  H,  Powning  are 
guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  Donald  Y.  Campbell  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Ven- 
dome. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kilgarif  have  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Huntington  went  to  Los  Angeles  during  the 
week. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  Oakland,  is  at  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Severance,  Mrs.  Pierre  Severance, 
and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Severance,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  in  Santa 
Monica,  where  they  will  spend  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Churchill,  of  Napa,  are  among  the 
late  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Canovan,  Miss  Garber,  Miss  Juliet  Garber,  Miss 


Bernice  Landers,  Miss  Ida  Belle  Palmer,  Miss  Bernie 
Drown,  Miss  Maiie  Dean,  and  Mr.  Fred  Magee  made  up 
one  of  last  week's  Tamalpais  parties. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Hume  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
on  Saturday. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  on 
Friday. 

Among  the  late  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  were  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Macfarlane,  Dr.  and  Mrs,  A.  H. 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Howard,  of  Honolulu, 
Mr.  J,  W.  Huntington,  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Hudson,  of  Stanford,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sanford  and 
Miss  Sanford,  of  New  York. 


Army  and   Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Colonel  Evan  Miles,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manded the  Federal  troops  in  the  Fourth  of  July  demon- 
stration here. 

Major  Thomas  M.  K.  Smith,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  San  Diego  Barracks  and 
placed  in  command  of  Benicia  Barracks. 

Detachments  of  the  First  Infantry,  Third  Artillery, 
and  Fourth  Cavalry,  participated  in  the  local  Inde- 
pendence Day  ceremonies.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward 
B.  Williston,  U.  S.  A.,  commanded  the  artillery,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel William  H.  Bisbee,  U.  S.  A.,  the  infantry, 
and  Captain  James  Lockett,  U.  S.  A.,  the  cavalry. 

Captain  Gilbert  Overton,  U.  S.  A,,  retired,  of  Los  An- 
geles. Mrs.  Overton,  and  Miss  Overton  will  spend  the 
month  of  August  at  Santa  Monica. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Bateman,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Oakland, 
has  gone  to  Portland  to  join  her  husband.  Chaplain  Bate- 
man, U.  S.  A.  They  will  go  from  there  to  their  home  at 
Fort  Sherman,  Idaho. 

Major  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  Mrs.  Dar- 
ling, Miss  Ella  Hastings,  and  Miss  Bessie  Zane  are  domi- 
ciled at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Captain  F.  K.  Upham,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Dennis  E.  Nolan,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  from  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  to 
duty  at  San  Diego  Barracks. 

Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Vogdes,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  from  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  to 
duty  at  Benicia  Barracks. 

The  Adams  is  at  Seattle  coming  home,  the  Concord  has 
gone  to  Puget  Sound,  and  the  Camanche  is  cruising  on 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  H.  Lefavor.  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Lefavor  registered  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the 
week. 

Lieutenant  Edward  F.  Qualtrough,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
among  the  late  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel. 


toria  has  had  seventy-three  children,  grandchildren,  and 
great-grandchildren,  of  whom  sixty-four  are  living  and 
nine  are  dead.  We  have  been  too  busy  to  keep  tab  on 
the  royal  progeny  in  the  past  six  months. — Eds.] 


Another  "Possibility  of  Electric  Power." 

Daphne,  Ala.,  June  28,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Your  editorial  on  "The  Possi- 
bilities of  Electric  Power  in  California"  suggests  the 
thought  that  however  great  might  be  the  advantages 
gained  through  its  use,  as  you  suggest,  its  only  end 
would  be  ultimately  to  add  to  the  price  of  land  and  enrich 
the  land-owners,  so  long  as  our  present  system  of  land 
ownership  continues. 

Will  you  kindly  publish  this  communication,  and  admit 
the  truth  of  what  is  here  said,  or  give  an  argument  to  dis- 
prove the  assertion?  E.  Q.  Norton. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


That  "Courier  Problem"  and  Other  Matters. 
Marine  Barracks, 
Naw  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal„ 

June  27,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut:  I  inclose  herewith  a  solution  of 
the    "  Courier   Problem "    propounded   by    one    of   your 
readers,  and  will  wait  with   interest  the  published   result, 
to  know  if  it  is  correct. 

The  problem,  as  stated  by  the  Argonaut,  differs  some- 
what from  the  following,  which,  though  a  trifle  more  puz- 
zling, admits  of  as  ready  a  solution,  and  is  offered  for  the 
amusement  of  those  of  the  Argonaut's  readers  who  may 
enjoy  solving  "  simple  sums "  which  are  not  always  as 
simple  as  they  look: 

"  A  courier  is  dispatched  from  the  rear  of  an  army,  ten 
miles  long,  to  its  head  and  return  ;  when  he  returns  to  the 
rear  of  the  column,  the  rear  has  reached  the  point  at  which 
the  head  was  when  the  orderly  started.  The  rates  of  both 
continue  uniform,  but,  of  course,  are  not  the  same.  How 
far  does  the  courier  travel  ?  " 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  in  the  Argonaut  the  state- 
ment that  Queen  Victoria  has  nine  children — four  sons 
and  five  daughters  ;  of  whom  two — one  of  each — are  dead. 
I  have  been  able  to  account  for  only  eight — four  of  each 
—as  follows :  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales ;  Alfred, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  now) ;  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Connaught ;  and  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany 
(dead).  Daughters :  Victoria,  Princess  Royal  (Empress 
Frederick);  Alice  of  Hesse  (deceased);  Louise,  Mar- 
chioness of  Lome;  and  Beatrice,  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenburg.  If  I  have  omitted  any  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
set  right.  Singularly  enough,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
undation of  Victorian  literature  extant  just  at  this  time, 
I  have  seen  no  list  published  of  her  descendants — not  even 
her  children — by  name,  although  I  am  aware  that  the 
"Almanac  de  Gotha"   contains  the  information  sought. 

Very  truly,  — .  — .  , 

First  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Marines. 
[Our  correspondent's  solution  of  the"  Courier  Problem" 
is  as  follows : 

Going — Let  x  =  distance  army  advances  while  courier 
is  going  to  rear  ;  then  (a)  25  —  x  =  distance  courier  trav- 
els while  going  to  rear  ;  and  x  ~  35  —  x  =  ratio  of  courier's 
speed  to  that  of  army  in  going. 

Returning —  Let  _y  =  distance  army  advances  while 
courier  is  returning  to  head  of  column  ;  then  (b)  25  +y  = 
distance  courier  travels  while  returning  to  head  of  column  ; 
and  y-r-  25  -\-y=  ratio  of  courier's  speed  to  that  of  army 
in  returning;  and  (x-i-zs — x)  =  (y-*-z$->ry)t  because 
the  ratios  are  constant  and  the  same,  both  ways. 

Clearing  of  fractions,  collecting,  and  reducing,  we  have 
the  equation :  25^  +  &arj'=  i<~,y  (1). 

Now,  as  the  courier's  rate  is  just  twice  that  of  the  army, 
the  courier  goes  ix  while  the  army  goes  x ;  but  the 
courier  travels  25  —  x  in  going  to  the  rear,  while  the  army 
travels  only  x. 

.".25 — x=2x,  3_r=25,  or  x=  25  -5- 3  (2). 
Substituting  value  of  x  in  (1),  we  have  25(25-^3)  + 
2(=S-^3)J'=25J'.  25^=625,  or  y—25  (3). 

So  25  —  x  =  25  —  (25  -r-  3)  =  (50  -r-  3)  =  16.66+  miles  = 
distance  courier  travels  going  to  rear  (a)  ;  and  25  -\-y  = 
25 +  25=  50  miles  =  distance  courier  travels  returning  to 
head  of  column  (6);  or  total,  66.664-  miles  =  distance 
courier  travels  both  ways  (round  trip). 

The  same  result  was  given  by  John  Dempster  McKee, 
of  San  Francisco  (with  the  comment  "easy");  I.  D. 
McCutcheon,  of  Seattle ;  Francis  Cuttle,  of  Riverside. 
A  large  number  of  others  simply  send  in  :  "  Answer,  66% 
miles"— which  is  correct.  "  R.  E.  H„"  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  mistaken  in  giving  fifty  miles  as  the  answer. 
Perhaps  these  correspondents  would  like  to  exert  their 
ingenuity  on  the  new  problem  stated  above. 

The  Argonaut's  statement  that  Queen  Victoria  has 
nine  children  is  correct.  The  omission  in  the  list 
our  correspondent  gives  is  the  Princess  Helena,  born  in 
1846,  two  years  before  the  Princess  Louise,  and  married 
in  1866  to  Prince  Frederick  Christian,  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  Queen  Vic- 


Waco,  Tex.,  July  3,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  A  rgcmaut,  in  a  recent 
issue,  commenting  upon  "The  Possibilities  of  Electric 
Power  in  California."  says  :  "  With  3,000,000  horsepower 
California  could  furnish  employment  for  thousands  of 
workmen.     This  would  result  in  general  prosperity." 

If  the  Argonaut  really  desires  general  prosperity  for  the 
people  of  California,  it  should  use  its  influence  toward 
securing  home  rule  in  taxation.  Then  the  counties  and 
municipalities  of  California  would  speedily  untax  labor 
and  concentrate  taxes  upon  privilege.  The  result  would  be 
that  all  unused  natural  opportunities,  including  the  water 
power  of  the  State,  would  be  thrown  open  to  labor.  This 
would  furnish  employment  not  only  for  thousands,  but  for 
millions  of  workmen.  But  it  seems  that  most  of  those 
who  clamor  for  employment  for  idle  labor  and  for  immi- 
gration to  settle  the  great  State  of  California  are  actuated 
by  the  desire  to  levy  toll  upon  such  labor.  Of  course 
these  vampires  and  their  henchmen  are  averse  to  such  a 
radical  proposition  as  home  rule  in  taxation,  which  would 
give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  earnings  of  labor.  A.  Freeland. 

[It  strikes  us  as  most  remarkable  that  an  article  in  the 
Argonaut,  published  in  California,  should  simultaneously 
suggest  to  two  individuals  in  places  so  widely  separated 
as  Daphne,  Ala.,  and  Waco,  Tex.,  an  idea  which  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  article  and  at  the  same  time 
practically  identical  in  both  cases. — Eds.] 


The  Deepest  Mines. 

Oakesdale,  Wash.,  June  25,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Will  you  kindly  inform  me, 
through  your  paper,  where  the  deepest  mine  in  the  world 
is  situated — also  a  few  of  the  deepest  mines  on  the  Corn- 
stock  Lode  ?     Please  state  their  depth  and  oblige, 

Respectfully  yours.  Subscriber. 

["Chambers's  Encyclopedia,"  edition  of  1892,  says  that 
the  mines  of  Wieliczka,  in  Austrian  Galicia,  which  have 
been  worked  for  rock-salt  since  the  thirteenth  century, 
reach  to  a  depth  of  about  twelve  thousand  feet ;  borings 
for  rock-salt  in  Permian  deposits  near  Berlin  have  gone 
down  nearly  four  thousand  feet. 

Regarding  the  Comstock  Lode :  Up  to  October,  1886, 
work  was  still  being  carried  on  at  several  points  below 
the  depth  of  three  thousand  feet.  We  believe  Yellow 
Jacket  is  the  deepest. — Eds.] 


Source  of  a  Quotation  Wanted. 

Visalia,  Cal.,  June  28,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Kindly  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  :   "  The  still  small  voice  that  soothed  the 
prophet's  ear."  Yours,  etc..  Enquirer. 

[We  regret  that  we  can  not  inform   "Enquirer."     Per- 
haps some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  do  so. — Eds.] 


Prince  Victor  Dhuleep  Singh,  a  prominent  figure 
in  London  society,  is  engaged  to  Lady  Anne  Coven- 
try, sister  of  Viscount  Deerhurst,  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  married  to  Miss  Virginia  Bonynge.  The 
prince  is  a  son  of  Dhuleep  Singh,  the  Indian  poten- 
tate who  started  a  revolution  in  India  under  Russian 
auspices  ten  years  ago.  and  was  promptly  stopped 
and  transported  to  England. 


Last  year,  twenty-six  million  dollars  of  English 
capital  was  invested  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
automotor  carriages. 


—  New  designs  are  constantly  being  intro- 
duced  in  monogram  stamping  by  Cooper  &  Co.,  the 
Art  Stationers,  No.  746  Market  Street.  For  collect- 
ors a  number  of  new  things  are  being  shown. 


—  Wedding  and  birthday  presents,  Mag- 
nificent  assortment  to  choose  from  at  Art  Store  of 
S.  &  G.  Gump,  113  Geary  Street. 


—  Wanted  — second-hand  bicycle  trunk. 
Address,  with  terms,  "Bike,"  Box  17,  Argonaut 
office. 


vSFIoSdaWate 


"THE  UNIVERSAL  PERFUME" 

FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF. 

TOILET  AND    BATH. 
BEWARE  or  IMITATIOHS  AND  SUBSTITUTES. 


SALE  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  HOTEL  PREMISES 

HONOLULU,   H.  I. 


N  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  28, 1897,  AT  12  O'CLOCK 
noon,  at  the  front  entrance  of  the  Executive  Building, 
Honolulu,  will   be  sold,  at  public  auction,  the  Hawaiian 
Hotel  premises  at  Honolulu. 

These  premises  are  centrally  located  in  the  city,  in  the 
centre  of  the  block  bounded  by  and  with  entrance  drives 
from  hotel,  Richards,  Beretania,  and  Alakea  Streets,  and 
the  grounds  contain  an  area  of  1  7-ioth  acres. 

The  buildings  consist  of  the  hotel  proper,  of  two 
stories  and  basement ;  buDt  of  brick  and  concrete,  with 
broad  verandas  at  front  and  rear  of  each  story. 

The  main  building  covers  an  area  of  10,800  square  feet, 
with  Lania  or  wing  addition  on  one  side  40x24  feet,  and 
wooden  addition  on  opposite  wing,  for  kitchen,  60x18  feet. 

There  are  also  four  cottages  on  the  premises,  with  ample 
provision  for  bath-rooms  and  closets. 

The  main  building  contains  a  spacious  parlor,  public 
and  private  dining-rooms,  large  billiard -hall  and  bar-room, 
and  forty  sleeping-rooms — the  cottages  contain  about 
twenty  additional  sleeping-rooms.  The  main  building 
cost  a  little  over  $100,000  in  1874. 

A  water-tank,  with  capacity  of  10,000  gallons,  is 
placed  on  a  tower  at  an  elevation  sufficient  to  give  a  good 
water  pressure  in  second  story  of  the  main  building. 
This  tank  is  supplied  from  an  artesian  well  on  adjoining 
premises,  owned  by  Dr.  J.  S.  McGrew. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  are  thoroughly  lighted  with 
electric  light. 

Plans  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  ryi  be  seen  at 
Hawaiian  Consulate  General,  206  Sansome'  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Terms  of  sale  are  cash — in  United  States  gold  coin. 
Upset  price,  $60,000. 

In  case  there  is  no  bidder  to  purchase  the  property  at 
the  above  upset  price,  a  lease  of  the  same  will  immedi- 
ately be  offered  for  sale  at  an  upset  price  of  $4,000  a  year 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years  under  the  conditions  set  out  in 
Act  7,  Laws  of  1890,  and  more  particularly  of  Section  2 
and  4  of  said  act,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"Section  2.  Every  such  lease  shall  contain  a  covenant 
on  the  part  of  the  lessee  that  he  shall,  during  the  first  four 
years  of  the  term  of  the  lease,  cause  to  be  erected  upon 
the  leased  premises  a  fire-proof  building  of  brick,  stone,  or 
metal,  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  satisfactory  to  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars ;  and  keep  the  same  suitably  insured  at  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  its  value  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lessor ;  and  shall  keep  the  building  in  good  repair  during 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  lease,  reasonable  use  and 
wear  thereof  only  excepted  ;  and  in  case  of  damage  or  de- 
struction of  such  building  by  fire,  shall  make  good  such 
loss  or  damage  by  the  necessary  repairs  or  reconstruction, 
or  else  surrender  the  insurance  to  the  lessor. 

"  Section  4.  Every  such  lease  shall  also  contain  a  cove- 
nant on  die  part  of  the  lessor,  that  upon  the  request  in 
writing  by  the  lessee  or  his  representatives,  before  the  ex- 
piration thereof,  the  premises,  with  the  improvements, 
shall,  if  all  of  the  conditions  to  be  performed  by  the 
lessee  have  been  satisfactorily  performed,  be  put  up  at 
auction  for  a  lease  for  a  term  of  not  over  twenty  years; 
unless  said  premises  shall  be  required  for  public  uses,  of 
which  the  lessee  shall  receive  at  least  one  year's  notice. 
Such  auction  sale  shall  be  held  not  more  than  six  months 
nor  less  than  one  month  before  the  expiration  of  said 
term."  JAMES  A.  KING, 

Minister  of  Interior. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Positively  the  only  fresh  vanilla  chocolate  for 
sale  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  "  Monarch."  That's 
a  strong  statement,  but  it's  a  fact.  The  reason  is 
simple — it's  the  only  chocolate  made  here.  It  is 
just  as  good  for  cooking  purposes  as  it  is  for 
drinking,  too — makes  delicious  cake.  30c.  pound. 
Made  by  D.  Ghirardelli  Co.,  S.  F. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


July 


1897. 


GET  OUT  into  the  Mountains ! 

SCENERY — Charming,  picturesque,  captivating,  im- 
posing, majestic,  sublime, 

CLIMATE — Genial,  bracing,  invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing, upbuilding. 

RECREATION— Rusticating,  picnicking,  camping. 
nunting.  fishing,  horseback-riding,  boating,  mountain- 
climbing  excursions.     Or  run  down  to  the 

SEASHORE. 

Magnificent  hotels,  toning  and  life-giving  salt  sea  air. 
surf-bathing,  boating,  fishing,  driving,  wheeling,  shell- 
gathering,  and  all  sorts  of  pastimes. 

The  season  for  this  sort  of  thought  and  action  is  upon 
us.  All  the  world,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  de- 
scribed by  California,  takes  an  outing  once  a  year.— if  it 
doesn't,  it  ought  to. 

Up  Shasta  "Way  —  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag.  Sweet 
Brier  Camp,  Upper  Soda  Springs,  Shasta  Retreat,  Shasta 
Springs.  Sissons,  Mt,  Shasta  Camp.  Klamath  Hot  Springs. 

Lake  County  and  Vicinity — Geysers,  ^Etna 
Springs.  Harbin,  Anderson.  Adams,  Howard,  Siegler, 
Highland,  and    Bartlett   Springs,    Glenbrook,  Soda    Bay. 

On  Sierra  Summits — Lake  Tahoe.  Independence, 
Webber  and  Donner  Lakes,  Tallac,  Deer  Park  Inn,  Sun- 
nyside,  Mc Kinney's,  Rubicon  Springs,  Campbell  Hot 
Springs,  and  a  score  more. 

Yosemite  and  the  Big  Trees — 

Santa  Crnz  Slountains — Los  Gatos,  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs.  Glenwood,  Felton.  Ben  Lomond.  Boulder, 

South  ward  —  GUroy,  Paraiso.  Paso  Robles,  and 
Santa  Vsabel  Hot  Springs. 

Alont;  the  Shore —  Santa  Cruz,  Capitola,  Del 
Monte.  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego. 

There  will  be  REDUCED   RATES   to  many  of  these 
S.     If  you  haven't  all  needed  information  to  complete 
that  itinerary,  call  on  the  nearest  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany agent,  or  send  to  T.  H.  Goodman  for  resort  folders. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC   SVSTEM.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


LEAVE 

*6.oo  A 
7.00  A 

7.OO  A 
7.OO  A 

7-3°  A 

8.30  A 


From  July  1,  1897. 


[    ARRIVE 


Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations 

Atlantic  Express.  Ogden  and  East...         8.45  p 
Benicia,    Sacramento,    Oroville,    and 

Redding  via  Davis '    5  45  p 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey         3-45  f 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6  - 15  r 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone.  Sac- 
ramento. Marysville,  Chico.  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff. 4-15  P 

Peters.  Mflton,  and  Oakdale *7 .  25  p 

New  Orleans  Express,  M  creed,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and  East 6.15  p 

Vallejo 12.13  p 

Niles,     San     Jose,    Livermore,     and 

Stockton 7.15  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *o.oo  p 

Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Livermore 8.45  a 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

CalLstoga.El  Verano.and  Sant3Rosa         9.15  a 
Benicia.  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,   Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10 .  15  a 

Lathrop.  Stockton.  Modesto,  Mer- 
ced. Raymond  (for  Vosemite),  and 
Fresno,  going  via  Niles,  returning 

via  Martinez 12.15  p 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Tracy,  Fresno, 
Mojave    {for     Randsburg),    Santa 

-  -   j.ra,  and  Los  Angeles 7.45  a 

SAnta  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.15  p 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  Ea^t 10.15  A 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose 7-45  A 

Vallejo t7  45  P 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

-    Sound,  and  East 7  -45  a 

SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


*8.3oa 

9- CO  A 


'l.OOP 

x. 00  P 
1.30  p 
4.00  p 

4.00  p 


5.00  p 

6.00  p 
6.00  P 

t$.co  P 

3.00  p 


l*6.00  A 

8-OOA 
9-CO  A 
lO.OO  A 
I I I . OO  A 
{12.OO M 
Z.OO  P 
Z3.OO  P 
4-CO  F 
5.OO   P 

5-3°  p 
7.00  p 
8.00  p 

9.00  p 

tfir    13   P- 


Melrosh,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchbukg,  elmhurst, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leasdko,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

1  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  NUes. 


■  7i5  a 
'9-45  a 
10.45  A 
11.45  A 
12.45  P 
11.45  P 
J2.45  P 
4-45  P 
'5-45  ? 
6.15  P 
7-45  P 
8-45  P 
9-45  P 
10.50  p 

ffl2.00   P 


SANTA   CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.)  


|7-45  a     Santa   Cruz  Excursion,    Santa   Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations 18. 05  P 

8.15  a     Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose',   Fel- 
tou,    Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5 .50  p 

*2.i5  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io.5o  a 

4 .  15  P     San  Jose  and  Glenwood 9 .  20  a 

V4. 15  p     Felton  and  Santa  Cruz $g.2o  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

•7,15  9.OO         II.OOA.  M.,       Jl.OO      *2.00      J3.OO 

*4.oo  l5-°°     *6.oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 

IO.OO  A.  M.    1I2.00    *I.OO  J2.00    *3.00  {4.OO  *5-00  P.  M. 


I.30   P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Third  and  Towneend  Ste) 

*7-ooa     San   Jose    and   Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

17.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose,  Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Wav  Stations J8.35  P 

9  00  a  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Crnz, 
Pacific  Grove.  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.15  p 

10.40  a     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 9.45  a 

11.30  a    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 5.25  p 

♦2.30  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gilroy, 
HolUster,     Santa     Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io.3o  a 

*3-3o  P     San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Pacific  Grove, 

and  Way  Stations *7 .  30  p 

•4.30  P     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.o5  a 

5.30  p     San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8-45  a 

6.30  P    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a 

fit. 45  p    San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations X7-3°  p 

a  for  Morning.        P  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 
1  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only, 
tt  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 
IT  Saturdays  and  Sundays.            §  Sundays  and  Mondays. 
The  PACIFIC    TRANSFER    COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.    In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion.  

BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Gbairs. 

\  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

I       .Tctton   Streets,  San    Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Insurance-agent — "  Do  you  want  the  insurance  for 
one  or  three  years?"  Isaacs — "  Er — von  veek  vill 
do." — Judge. 

We  would  rather  have  anything  that  is  lost  stay 
lost  forever  than  have  it  found  by  a  methodical 
man. — Atchison  Globe. 

Husband — "  Do  you  need  anything  for  the  hoir=e?" 
Wife — "  The  cook  says  there  is  not  enough  china  to 
last  the  week  out." — Life. 

He — "  Would  you  scream  if  I  should  kiss  you?" 
She— "  And  if  I  were  to  £Now  you  to,  would  you 
squeal  ?  " — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Literal  :  The  rescuer—"  How  did  you  come  to  fall 
in?"  The  rescued — "1  didn't  come  to  fall  in  ;  I 
came  10  fish." — Harper's  Weekly. 

Mrs.  Church — "  Did  you  ever  catch  your  husband 
flirting?"  Mrs.  Gotham—"  That's  the  way  1  did 
catch  him." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

He — "Do  you  think  women  are  the  equals  of 
men?"  She — "  Yes  ;  but  I  don't  think  men  are  the 
equals  of  women." — Columbus  Stale  Journal. 

Claud — "  Do  you  think  your  father  would  offer  me 
personal  violence  if  I  were  to  ask  him  for  you  ? " 
Mabel — "  No  ;  but  I  think  he  will  if  you  don't  pretty 
soon." — Tit-Bits. 

"  He,"  sobbed  the  verdant  bride,  "does  not  love 
me  any  more."  "  You  are  lucky,"  said  the  seasoned 
matron,  "if  he  does  not  love  you  any  less." — In- 
dianapolis Journal. 

The  old  maid's  soliloquy:  'V.t  seventeen  years  of 
age  I  inquired  which  is  he  ?  At  twenty,  who  is  he  ? 
At  twenty-five,  what  has  he?  And  now,  where  is 
he  ?" — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Bride  (who  has  eloped) — "Here  is  a  telegram 
from  papa."  Bridegroom  ( anxiously  J — "What  does 
he  say?"  Bride — "All  is  forgiven,  but  don't  come 
back." — Collier's  Weekly. 

A  question  in  grammar  :  Mr.  Kink  (to  a  professor 
in  Biddle  University)— "  Perfesser  !  "  "Well,  Mr. 
Kink  ?  "  "  Which  is  the  past  .~nse  of  the  verb  '  to 
hoodoo ' — hoodone  or  hoodid  ?  " — Ha  rlem  Life. 

"  It  is  so  aggravating  to  go  house-hunting  every 
spring,"  said  the  lady  in  the  city  "  We  generally 
have  to  hunt  ours  up  two  or  three  times  a  summer," 
said  the  cousin  from  the  cyclone  belt. —  Typograph- 
ical Journal. 

Poet — "That  man  we  just  passed  is  Editor 
Soanso.  He  is  one  of  my  most  particulai  iriends." 
Ditto — "He  must  buy  your  poems?"  Poet — "Oh, 
no ;  he  never  buys  any.  1  said  most  particular, 
didn't  I  ?" — Judge. 

Mr.  Ben  ham — "  I  wish  I  were  single  again."  Mrs. 
Benham — "You  horrid  wretch.  What  would  you 
do  if  you  were?"  Mr.  Benham —  "Marry  you 
again."  Mrs.  Benham — "Oh,  you  darling  creat- 
ure."— Modern  Society. 

He — "  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  1 
shall  make  you  one  of  the  happiest  of  women." 
She — "You  are  very  kind,  sir  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
my  father  would  allow  me  to  accept  a  bicycle  from 
you." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Teller — "  Grimshaw  is  the  only  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  invariably  wins  in  an  argument  with  a 
woman."  Askins — "How,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
does  he  do  it  ?  "  Teller — "  Oh  !  he  states  his  side  of 
the  case  and  walks  off." — Puck. 

Traveler  (to  the  ferryman  crossing  the  river) — 
"Has  any  one  ever  been  lost  in  this  stream?" 
Boatman — "No,  sir.  Some  professor  was  drowned 
here  last  spring,  but  they  found  him  again  after 
looking  for  two  weeks." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

A  mere  figure  of  speech  :  He — "  Away  you  go  to 
the  sea-shore,  Mrs.  Tifnngton,  and  leave  your  hard- 
working husband  chained  to  his  desk."  She — 
"Chained?  No,  indeed;  if  you  only  could  be,  I'd 
have  some  peace  of  mind." — Brooklyn  Life. 

The  way  of  the  transgressor :  in  five  acts — 1. 
Jones  poisons  his  wife's  cat.  2.  He  professes  deep 
sorrow  at  its  disappearance.  3.  He  offers  a  ten- 
pound  reward  for  its  recovery.  4.  Numerous 
animals  are  brought  for  inspection.  5.  Mrs.  Jones 
identifies  one. — Pick-Ale-  dp. 

Bacon — "  Have  you  seen  Sprocket  lately?"  Eg- 
bert— "  No."  Bacon — "  He's  a  sight.  Face  all  cut, 
arm  in  a  sling,  and  walks  lame."  Egbert — "  How 
did  he  do  it,  on  his  bicycle?"  Bacon — "  No  ;  if  he 
could  have  stayed  on  the  bicycle,  he'd  have  been  all 
right." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  lady  to  the  man  who  gave 
her  his  seat  in  the  street-car.  "  You  surprise  me," 
replied  the  man.  "  How  do  you  mean?"  "  By  that 
'  I  thank  you.'  "  She  smiled.  "  I  couldn't  have  sur- 
prised you  more  than  you  surprised  me  by  offering 
me  your  seat."  The  stand-off  was  thus  completed. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


"Gold  Seal"     "Badger"    "Conqueror1 

Best.  Excellent  Fine. 


"Klk"  "Pioneer"        'Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Good.  Medium.  Cot  ion    Hose. 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND    BELTING 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

"3  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  Listener — "  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.     Romhike  sends  'em  to  him." 

RflMFIKF'Q  Press-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUlflLllvL  U  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may- 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
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With  a  Republican  administration  in  power,  a  Republican 
Some  Questions  ingress  has  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  four 
to  Our  millions  a  year  to   Hawaiian  farmers  and 

Congressmen.  jms  V0£e(]  against  paying  a  bounty  of  two 
millions  a  year  to  American  farmers. 

Why? 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  i  S96  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia sent  certain  men  to  Washington  to  represent  them  in 
the  national  Congress.  There  may  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  the  people  of  California  want.  Senator 
Perkins  professes  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  want  upon 
every  matter  where  they  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
have  any  wants.  But,  waiving  questions  where  there  may 
be  differences  of  opinion,  how  about  questions  where  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  ?     The  bounty  at  present  paid  to 


Hawaiian  farmers  through  remission  of  duties  is  beyond 
question  a  desirable  thing — the  fierceness  with  which  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Trust  worked  for  it  proves  that.  The  ; 
bounty  previously  paid  to  California  farmers  for  sugar-beets 
was  also  a  desirable  thing — the  reluctance  with  which  it  was 
relinquished  by  the  sugar- producers  of  the  State  proves  that. 

Concerning  this,  then,  there  can  be  no  question.    Whether  ■ 
or  not  it  is  a  good  thing  for   California — as  a  part  of  the 
United  States — to  pay  a  bounty  to   Hawaiian  farmers  may 
be  debatable.     Whether  it  is   a  good  thing  for    California 
farmers  to  lose  a  bounty  previously  paid  to  them,  can  not  j 
be  debatable  at  all. 

These  facts  being  admitted — and  they  are  indisputable — 
we  would  like  to  put  a  few  questions  to  California's  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

George  C.  Perkins,  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  California — Did  you  vote  for  continuing  a  bounty  to 
Hawaiian  farmers  ?  Did  you  vote  against  a  bounty  to 
California  farmers  ? 

If  so,  why  ? 

John  A.  Barham,  Representative  in  Congress  from 
California — Did  you  aid  or  abet  the  conspiracy  continuing  a 
bounty  to  Hawaiian  farmers  and  against  a  bounty  to  Cali- 
fornia farmers  ? 

If  so,  why  ? 

Marion  De  Vries,  Representative  in  Congress  from 
California — Did  you  aid  or  abet  the  conspiracy  continuing 
a  bounty  to  Hawaiian  farmers  and  against  a  bounty  to  Cali- 
fornia farmers  ? 

If  so,  why  ? 

Samuel  G.  Hilborn,  Representative  in  Congress  from 
California — Did  you  aid  or  abet  the  conspiracy  continuing 
a  bounty  to  Hawaiian  farmers  and  against  a  bounty  to  Cali- 
fornia farmers  ? 

If  so,  why  ? 

Eugene  F.  Loud,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Cali- 
fornia— Did  you  aid  or  abet  the  conspiracy  continuing  a 
bounty  to  Hawaiian  farmers  and  against  a  bounty  to  Cali- 
fornia farmers  ? 

If  so,  why  ? 

We  have  purposely  omitted  from  the  foregoing  list  the 
names  of  California's  Democratic  and  Populist  representa- 
tives, for  the  reason  that  we  believe  they  all  opposed  this 
conspiracy.  We  have  also  omitted  the  name  of  Stephen 
M.  White,  Democratic  senator  from  California,  for  the 
reason  that  he  not  only  did  not  aid  and  abet  this  conspiracy 
against  California  farmers,  but  he  opposed  it  with  all  his 
might.     All  honor  to  him  for  it. 

We  have  asked  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  if  they  have 
aided  and  abetted  this  conspiracy  against  the  farmers  of 
California,  and  if  they  did  not  aid  and  abet  it,  why  they 
permitted  it.  They  may  not  answer  us — we  do  not  think 
they  wilL  But  before  they  return  to  the  halls  of  Congress 
next  December  they  will  be  asked  this  question  again  and 
yet  again — not  by  one  voice  but  by  many  voices — not  by 
one  journal  but  by  many  journals — not  by  the  Argonattt 
alone,  but  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  California. 

Of  all  vulgar  and  squalid  "elopements,"  the  Bradbury- 
.  „  Ward  elopement  is  in  our  recollection  the 

A  Squalid  r 

Newspapery  most  squalid  and  the  most  vulgar.      If  there 

Elopement.  js  ever  any  romance  about  such  affairs,  there 

was  none  about  this  one.  From  the  day  the  flight  began, 
with  the  fugitive  pair  drinking  "  whisky  sours  "  in  a  low  Los 
Angeles  gin-mill,  to  the  day  when  it  ended  with  the  fleeing 
lovers  drinking  "  gin-fizzes  "  in  a  low  San  Francisco  lodging- 
house,  there  is  not  a  single  flash  of  romance.  It  is  most 
prosaic,  this  "  elopement "  in  a  Pullman  car,  with  Pullman 
porters  and  Pullman  conductors  squinting  at  the  "  lovers " 
from  the  inside  window  of  the  drawing-room  and  persistent 


reporters  "  peeking"  at  them  at  stations  from  the  outside 
window  of  the  drawing-room. 

This  elopement  was  not  only  squilid  and  vulgar,  it  was 
not  even  amusing.  The  only  gleam  of  humor  shed  upon  it 
is  through  the  fact  that  it  was  apparently  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  daily  press.  From  first  to  last  the  press 
has  been  to  the  "lovers"  a  talkative  Telemachus,  a  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend.  It  would  even  seem  as  if  the 
press  encouraged  the  affair.  It  is  an  open  secret  in  news- 
paper circles  that  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  couple  was  brought 
about  entirely  by  the  desire  of  an  evening  newspaper  to 
make  a  "  scoop  "  over  its  rivals  ;  hence  it  pulled  the  wires 
which  worked  the  puppet  officers  of  the  "  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Vice."  The  city  editor  of  a  morning  paper 
was  justly  incensed  at  this  attempt  to  hog  a  toothsome 
scandal ;  therefore,  by  a  flank  movement  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  elopers,  and,  under  the  guise  of  friendship, 
secured  quarters  for  them  where  he  could  tap  them  freely 
for  news,  and  keep  his  hated  rivals  in  the  dark.  But  when 
the  rival  reporters,  smarting  under  their  "  beat,"  discovered 
this  trick,  they  swore  out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  city 
editor,  on  the  ground  of  being  accessory  to  the  adultery  ! 

And  so  it  goes.  The  trail  of  the  newspaper  is  over  it  all. 
During  the  week  that  the  sensation  lasted,  the  six  daily 
papers  of  San  Francisco  printed  nearly  two  hund?-ed 
columns  about  the  matter — the  Examiner  one  day  bad  five 
portraits  of  the  guilty  wife.  And  this  mess  of  sensational 
and  spicy  scandal  was  set  before  the  community  by  the 
action  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice." 
Heaven  save  the  mark  !  As  if  fitly  to  crown  its  criminal 
folly,  the  society,  after  prosecuting  the  man  Ward  in  the 
police  courts,  allowed  the  woman  Bradbury  to  go  scot  free. 
After  such  action,  they  had  better  withdraw  their  charge 
against  Ward.  Not  a  jury  could  be  found  in  all  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  broad  land  to  convict  him,  after  his 
guilty  companion  had  been  dismissed  unpunished.  There 
is  a  very  strong  belief  in  the  minds  of  all  sensible  men 
that  while  it  may  be  possible  to  "seduce"  a  girl,  it  is  not 
possible  to  "seduce"  a  married  woman. 

We  do  not  envy  the  positions  occupied  before  the  com- 
munity to-day  by  President  Sullivan  and  Secretary  Kane,  of 
the  "Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice."  They  have 
been  made  tools  of  by  sensational  newspapers — that  is,  we 
hope  so.  It  would  be  unpleasant  to  think  otherwise,  although 
the  sudden  dismissal  of  the  charges  against  the  woman,  to 
the  bewilderment  of  the  society's  attorney,  has  a  suspicious 
look.  President  Sullivan  and  Secretary  Kane  may  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  they  have  spread  widely 
the  news  of  an  elopement  which  would  have  been  almost 
unnoticed  had  the  fugitives  been  allowed  to  go  to  Tophet 
unarrested  ;  that  the  arrest  was  brought  about  at  the  behest 
of  sensational  newspapers  :  that  the  morbid  matter  has  been 
avidly  read  by  thousands  of  young  women  and  girls  who 
otherwise  would  have  known  nothing  about  it ;  and  that  ab- 
solutely no  good  has  been  accomplished,  but  rather  much 
harm. 

We  recommend  to  Colonel  Sullivan  and  Secretary  Kane, 
in  view  of  their  achievements  of  the  past  week,  that  they 
change  the  name  of  their  institution,  and  call  it  "  The 
Society  for  the  Dissemination  of  Vice." 

Interest  is  already  turning  toward  the  coming  fall  elections. 
_      F  Although  this  is  an  "off"  year  in  politics, 

Elections  the    pending  contests  in  Ohio,  Iowa,   Ken- 

of  1897.  tucky,  and  New  York  will  be  watched  with 

almost  national  concern. 

In  Ohio,  the  Republicans  and  silver  Democrats  have  each 
held  their  convention  and  nominated  full  State  tickets.  The 
Republican  convention  succeeded  in  temporarily  smothering 
some  bitter  personal  and  factional  fights.  The  struggle 
between  Senators  Foraker  and  Hanna  apparently  subsided 
after  the  results  at  the  primaries  gave  the  latter  the  complete 
control  of  the  convention.  A  full  ticket,  headed  by  the  re- 
nomination  of  Asa  W.  Bushnell — the  representative  of  the 
Foraker   faction — as    governor,   was  accompli?  :hout 

even  a  contest.     The  platform  was  const! 
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Louis  model,  and  the  convention  unanimously  indorsed  Mr. 
Hanna  for  the  senatorial  election. 

The  Ohio  Democrats'  convention  at  Columbus  was  the 
largest  in  attendance  since  the  war.  Horace  L.  Chapman, 
a  wealthy  coal-operator,  was  nominated  for  governor.  The 
Chicago  platform  of  1S96  was  indorsed  in  full,  with  em- 
phatic pronouncements  upon  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver.  No  indorsement  for  senator  was  made,  but  a 
general  understanding  remains  that  John  R.  McLean, 
editor  of  the  Enquirer,  a  free-silver  paper  in  Cincinnati, 
will  be  the  candidate  if  the  Democrats  control  the  legislature. 
The  silver  Republicans  applied  for  cooperation  and  places 
on  the  ticket,  and  were  refused.  The  Populists  had  al- 
ready announced  their  decision  against  fusion. 

The  political  forces  in  Ohio  are  thus  arrayed  for  another 
battle  on  the  free-silver  issue,  with  the  Republican  party  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  an  enthusiastic  silver  Democracy, 
and  the  independent  tickets  of  the  gold  Democrats,  silver 
Republicans,  and  Populists.  Bushneli  was  elected  governor 
in  1895  by  a  plurality  of  92,675  votes  over  Campbell, 
Democrat,  the  Populists  polling  52,675.  In  1896  President 
McKinley  received  a  plurality  of  47,497  over  the  Demo- 
cratic-Populist fusion.  The  Democratic  candidate  is  a 
radical  silver  man  and  will  have  the  personal  aid  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  The  administration  will  use  all  its  influence  and 
throw  all  its  forces  into  Ohio  to  aid  Hanna.  His  defeat 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  to  the  administration. 

The  situation  in  Iowa  discloses  a  repetition  of  last  fall's 
contest,  with  the  same  free-silver  issue  and  the  same  breaks 
in  party  lines.  The  gold  Democrats  have  already  placed  a 
full  ticket  in  the  field,  with  John  Cliggett,  a  popular  and 
vigorous  politician,  as  candidate  for  governor.  The  silver 
Democrats  have  not  yet  nominated,  but  are  preparing  for  a 
strong  fight.  They  are  largely  handicapped  by  the  recent 
abandonment  of  the  silver  issue  by  ex-Governor  Horace 
Boies,  by  the  defection  of  the  Populists,  who  threaten  a 
separate  ticket,  and  by  the  attitude  of  the  German  voters. 
The  German  voters  of  Iowa  are  estimated  at  55,000.  They 
constituted  the  bulwark  of  Republicanism  in  the  State  until 
dissatisfaction  with  prohibition  legislation  led  to  their 
adhesion  to  Democracy  and  the  election  of  Governor  Boies 
in  1SS9.  Last  fall,  urged  by  the  fact  that  the  fusionists 
ignored  their  "  personal  liberty "  plank  in  the  State  plat- 
form, they  trooped  back  into  Republican  ranks  and  con- 
tributed to  the  large  McKinley  majority  in  Iowa.  This  fall 
it  is  doubtful  how  they  will  go.  In  the  last  gubernatorial 
election,  the  Republican  candidate  was  elected  by  a  plurality 
of  59,256  over  the  Democratic,  and  the  separate  Populist 
vote  of  the  State  was  32,118.  McKinley's  plurality  over 
fusion  last  fall  was  65,552 — the  increase  being  attributable 
to  the  Germans  and  the  sound-money  Democrats. 

Kentucky  will  elect  but  one  State  officer — a  clerk  of  the 
court  of  appeals — but  the  campaign  promises  to  be  close, 
exciting,  and  bitter,  and  free  silver  will  be  the  paramount 
issue.  The  silver  Democrats  have  held  their  convention,  re- 
affirmed allegiance  to  the  full  Chicago  platform,  and  defi- 
nitely indorsed  Bryan  for  Presidential  candidate  in  1900. 
The  gold  Democrats  have  called  their  convention  for  July 
14th,  claiming  a  strength  of  60,000  votes  in  the  State. 
The  Populists  have  not  moved,  but  show  strong  inclina- 
tions to  follow  the  "  middle-of-the-road  "  idea.  The  Re- 
publicans are  badly  broken  into  factions  on  account  of  the 
acrimonious  contest  for  senator  last  winter.  The  situation 
is  badly  mixed  and  the  poll  is  sure  to  be  close.  Four 
tickets  are  expected  to  be  nominated,  with  a  possibility  that 
the  Republicans  may  indorse  the  nominee  of  the  gold 
Democrats.  Kentucky  first  swung  into  Republican  ranks 
with  the  election  of  Governor  Bradley  and  the  whole  State 
ticket  in  1895,  with  a  plurality  of  8,912.  The  Populist 
ticket  then  polled  16,911  votes.  McKinley  carried  the 
State  in  1896  by  a  plurality  of  only  281  against  fusion. 

The  interest  in  New  York  centres  in  the  election  of  a 
mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  which,  with  its  population  of 
over  three  millions,  exceeds  in  importance  many  State  cam- 
paigns. No  nominations  have  yet  been  made,  but  factional 
differences  on  both  sides  render  the  situation  critical.  The 
anti-Platt  Republicans  have  combined  in  a  citizens'  union  to 
force  upon  the  Republicans  the  candidacy  of  Seth  Low, 
president  of  Columbia  College.  They  are  actively  engaged 
at  present  in  strengthening  their  position  by  obtaining  signed 
petitions  to  establish  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Low,  and. 
threaten  his  independent  nomination  at  an  early  date. 
Both  the  regular  Republicans  and  Tammany  Hall  favor 
conventions  as  late  as  September  at  least.  Senator  Piatt 
professes  to  desire  a  harmonious  anti-Tammany  campaign, 
and  holds  out  to  the  citizens'  union  a  probability  that  Mr. 
Low  will  be  an  acceptable  candidate  if  his  nomination  is 
not  forced  by  non-partisanship.  Tammany  is  hopelessly 
divided  on  the  question  of  making  silver  the  campaign 
issue.  The  main  organization  under  Croker  and  Sheehan 
have  decided  against  it,  while  a  strong  defection  led  by 
v-ili  represent  the  distinctively  Bryan  faction.  No 
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gave  McKinley  a  majority  of  50,000,  but  success  this  fall 
depends  wholly  on  the  final  alignment  of  factions. 

State  elections  will  also  be  held  in  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Virginia,  but  in  none  of  them  have  unusual 
lines  of  campaign  developed.  Pennsylvania  elects  only 
minor  State  officers,  and  the  Republican  majority  of  over 
200,000  can  not  be  reversed.  No  change  is  apprehended 
in  Massachusetts,  where  the  Republican  plurality  in  1895 
was  154,542,  and  in  1896,  173,265.  The  State  has  been 
steadily  Republican  since  1892.  Virginia  will  doubtless 
remain  Democratic,  although  the  silver  issue  reduced  the 
plurality  from  50,175  in  1892  to  19,341  in  1S96,  but  the 
issues  of  the  fall  campaign  are  not  yet  defined. 

Another  opportunity  has  been  offered  to  the  Cliff  House 
Life-Saveks  Life  -  Saving    Station    to    break   its    record. 

who  Save  That  life-saving  station   proudly   boasts    of 

no  Lives.  never  having  saved  a  life.     Several  times  its 

crew  have  nearly  saved  lives,  and  once  they  nearly  lost  their 
own.  They  were  engaged  in  life-boat  drill,  when  their  boat 
capsized.  Fortunately,  an  Italian  fishing-smack  happened 
to  be  near  at  hand,  and  the  lost  life-savers  were  saved. 

Again,  when  the  ship  Escambia  turned  turtle  off  the  bar, 
and  went  to  the  bottom  with  nearly  all  on  board,  her  captain 
and  two  or  three  seamen  managed  to  reach  the  shore. 
Bruised  and  buffeted  by  the  heavy  breakers,  half  naked  and 
bleeding,  they  dragged  themselves  up  over  the  sand-dunes, 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  life-saving  station.  The 
life-savers — who  were  playing  cards  at  the  time — then  came 
out  and  saved  them. 

But  on  Wednesday  night  the  station  nearly  broke  its 
record.  A  young  woman  went  out  to  the  beach  toward 
midnight,  and  by  her  half-crazed  demeanor  excited  the 
suspicions  of  the  train-conductor,  which  suspicions  were 
corroborated  by  her  weepingly  giving  him  a  note  to  deliver 
for  her.  The  conductor  followed  her  down  the  beach,  and 
warned  the  crew  of  the  life-saving  station  that  she  evi- 
dently contemplated  suicide.  A  member  of  the  crew  was 
detailed  to  watch  her.  While  he  was  presumably  dreaming 
of  his  childhood's  home,  the  young  woman  made  a  bag  of 
her  skirt,  filled  it  with  about  fifty  pounds  of  sand,  dragged 
herself  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  fell  off.  When  she  was 
dead  as  a  mackerel,  the  life-saving  crew  rescued  her. 

To  their  record  of  never  having  rescued  anybody  at  sea, 
the  crew  can  now  add  that  even  a  person  ashore  incurs 
grave  danger  of  not  being  rescued  if  he  or  she  jumps  into 
the  sea  near  the  life-saving  station.  Their  record  is  un- 
broken. Like  the  Cunard  Company,  which  boasts  of  never 
having  lost  a  life,  our  life-saving  crew  can   boast  of  never 

having  saved  one. 

— ^ 

The  prospect  of  a  new  charter  being  framed  soon,  with 
M  every  probability  of  being  adopted,  and  the 

Water  for  expectation  that  such  a  charter  will  contain 

ClT1ES-  provisions  for  the  purchase  or  construction 

of  a  system  of  water-works  by  the  city,  creates  a  renewed 
interest  in  what  has  heretofore  been  done  in  this  direction. 
The  Argotiaul  has  always  been  opposed  to  municipal 
ownership  under  existing  conditions,  believing  that  such 
ownership  would  result  in  gross  extravagance  and  incom- 
petent management,  but  in  a  new  charter  these  defects  may 
be  guarded  against. 

The  problem  of  a  water  supply  for  this  city  is  complicated 
by  its  geographical  position.  Water  brought  from  the 
mountains  must  either  be  brought  across  the  bay  at  some 
favorable  point  or  must  be  carried  by  a  long  detour  around 
the  foot  of  the  bay.  For  this  reason  the  supplies  on  the 
peninsula  have  hitherto  received  exclusive  attention.  But 
this  supply,  although  excellent,  is  limited  in  amount,  and  sooner 
or  later  more  distant  sources  must  be  resorted  to.  The 
tendency  elsewhere  has  been  to  secure  supplies  of  mountain 
water  wherever  it  is  obtainable,  even  at  the  expense  of  long 
pipe-lines,  and,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  wisest  policy. 

Thus,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  Glasgow 
draws  its  water  from  Loch  Katrine,  Manchester  from  Lake 
Thirlmere,  Birmingham  from  the  Elan  River,  and  Liverpool 
from  Lake  Virnwy.  All  of  these  are  distant  mountain 
sources  of  supply.  London,  though  it  still  gets  its  water  by 
an  antiquated  system  from  the  Thames  and  its  affluents,  is 
considering  going  to  North  Wales,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  or  to  the  Cumberland  lakes,  distant 
two  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  for  its  supply.  The  Adiron- 
dacks  are  being  talked  of  for  the  supply  of  Greater  New 
York,  the  capacity  of  the  present  works  being  little  more 
than  is  needed  for  the  consumption  now. 

While  this  city  is  situated  upon  a  peninsula,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  water  of  the  best  quality  to  be  had,  and  the 
problem  of  bringing  it  here  presents  no  insurmountable 
engineering  difficulties.  The  question  of  cost  is  the  only 
serious  one  to  be  considered,  and  that  must  be  based  on  a 
I  sufficiently  liberal  scale  to  secure  a  supply  that  may  be  in- 
creased   to    meet    future   demands.      Such   a   supply   can 


be  obtained  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  by  tapping 
the  head-waters  of  the  larger  rivers  that  drain  the  western 
slopes,  from  the  San  Joaquin  River  by  tapping  it  in  the 
valley,  or  from  Clear  Lake  on  the  north. 

In  1876  the  legislature  passed  a  law  authorizing  this  city 
to  provide  and  maintain  public  water-works  and  to  condemn 
and  purchase  private  property  for  that  purpose.  The  mayor, 
district  attorney,  and  auditor  were  created  a  water  commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Proceeding 
under  this  authority,  they  appointed  George  H.  Mendell  to 
investigate  the  different  supplies  and  to  make  estimates  as  to 
the  cost  of  bringing  water  from  them.  He  examined  a  num- 
ber of  propositions.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Yuba  River,  from  which  water  was  then  taken 
for  mining  purposes,  the  Middle  and  South  Forks  of  the 
American  River,  the  Lake  Tahoe  proposition,  and  the  Blue 
Lakes  and  Mokelumne  River.  Besides  these  are  the  Stanis- 
laus, the  North  Fork  of  the  American,  and  the  Feather 
Rivers,  which  were  not  examined  by  the  commissioners. 
Any  of  these  would  furnish  a  supply  exceeding  one  hundred 
millions  of  gallons  daily,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  a  city  of 
one  million  inhabitants.  Other  sources  of  supply  examined 
were  the  San  Joaquin  River,  Clear  Lake — the  water  being 
drawn  from  a  reservoir  located  on  Putah  Creek — and  the 
Spring  Valley  supplies,  including  Lake  Merced,  Crystal 
Springs,  Pilarcitos,  and  Calaveras. 

After  making  this  examination,  the  commissioners  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company, 
that  being  the  only  one  having  works  already  constructed. 
The  offer  of  the  company  was  to  sell  for  sixteen  millions  of 
dollars,  but  the  commissioners  considered  this  price  too 
high.  Failing  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  this  company, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  Blue  Lakes,  San  Toaquin, 
and  Feather  River  schemes.  Here  a  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  commissioners  had  power  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  water- 
works. The  question  was  referred  to  the  city  and  county 
attorney,  who  advised  them  that  under  the  law  as  it  read 
they  had  no  such  power.  This  ended  the  negotiations  in 
this  direction.  The  commissioners  then  fell  back  upon  the 
authority,  granted  them  in  the  third  section  of  the  law  under 
which  they  were  acting,  to  condemn  the  necessary  water 
rights.  A  resolution  was  adopted  condemning  the  rights  of 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  the  San  Mateo  Water 
Company,  and  the  Laguna  de  la  Merced,  which  were  then 
separate.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  appraise  the 
value  of  the  property,  but  here  again  a  legal  question  arose. 
The  city  and  county  attorney  gave  an  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  condemnation  proceedings  conducted  as  re- 
quired by  the  special  water  law  would  be  unconstitutional 
This  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  all  proceedings  under  that 
law. 

Though  these  proceedings  came  to  naught — and  it  is  well 
that  they  did  so  at  that  time — the  information  that  was 
gathered  is  still  of  the  greatest  value.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished that  San  Francisco  is  not  dependent  upon  the  water 
supplies  of  the  peninsula ;  that  the  purest  and  most 
abundant  sources  are  to  be  found  beyond  those  limits.  A 
drainage  area  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields  and  human 
habitations  must  always  be  exposed  to  more  or  less  con- 
tamination, and  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city 
is  destined  to  be  thickly  settled.  The  surveys  and  esti- 
mates were  naturally  not  exhaustive,  but  they  furnish  a 
sufficient  basis  for  comparison  of  the  different  available 
supplies,  and  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  carrying  on 
further  investigations.  Mayor  Phelan  has  suggested  a  new 
commission  to  investigate  the  sources  of  water  supply,  and 
it  would  be  well  that  such  a  body  should  be  appointed  early, 
for  the  work  of  investigation  will  necessarily  consume  some 
time,  and,  if  new  works  are  to  be  constructed,  it  will  be 
several  years  before  they  can  be  completed. 

Last  week  the  Argo?iaut  printed  what  it  called  "  A  Warning 
The  HAsmvRms-G  t0  &e  Republican  Leaders,"  wherein  it 
on  the  stated  in  very  plain   language  that  there 

Wau_  existed   "  marked    dissatisfaction  with   the 

course  of  the  Republican  administration  and  the  Republican 
Congress  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party 
throughout  the  great  West  and  throughout  the  Pacific 
Coast."  If  we  had  any  doubt  before  as  to  the  existence  of 
that  dissatisfaction — which  we  had  not — it  would  have  been 
removed  by  the  many  expressions  of  Concurrence  which  we 
have  received,  oral  and  written,  since  the  appearance  of  that 
article.  The  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
party  upon  this  coast  is  even  more  wide-spread  than  we  had 
supposed. 

If  the  Republican  administration  pursues  its  present 
course  toward  Hawaii — and  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  it 
will  be  changed — California  may  henceforth  be  ranked  as  a 
Democratic  State. 

If  the  present  Republican  Congress  presents  to  the 
country  a  tariff  concocted  by  the  trusts — and  we  see  no 
reason  to  believe  it  will  not  do  so — California  and  Oregon, 
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last  outposts  of  Republicanism  in  the  far  West,  will  be  swept 
into  the  Democratic  column. 

If  the  present  Republican  Congress  continues  its  ignoble 
swaps  and  dickers — if  it  makes  the  taxes  on  beer  and  wool 
depend  on  Mark  Hanna's  senatorial  candidacy  in  Ohio — if  it 
refuses  sugar  bounties  to  American  farmers  and  votes  them 
to  Hawaiian  farmers — then  every  Trans-Missourian  Western 
State  will  be  hopelessly  lost  to  the  Republican  party. 

From  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  the  interior  press  is 
County  Roads  discussing  the  Clarke  road  law,  and  the 
Ml-ddle  due  author   of    that    measure    is    receiving    an 

to  Budd.  amount  of  abuse  that  is  not  wholly  merited. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  number  of  bills 
relating  to  the  management  and  control  of  roads  were  intro- 
duced. There  was  some  conflict  among  the  advocates  of 
the  various  measures,  and  finally  a  conference  of  those  in- 
terested was  held,  and  four  satisfactory  bills  were  prepared. 
The  first  of  these  created  a  new  bureau  of  highways  ;  the 
second  provided  for  a  system  of  State  highways  under 
the  control  of  the  bureau  ;  the  third  classified  the  roads  of 
the  State  into  State  highways,  county  thoroughfares,  and 
district  roads,  placing  the  control  of  county  thoroughfares  in 
the  hands  of  the  supervisors,  and  other  laws  increased  the 
powers  of  the  supervisors  in  this  connection.  The  fourth 
law  provided  for  the  management  of  district  roads. 

These  bills  were  all  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature and  sent  to  the  governor,  who  signed  the  first  and 
last  and  rejected  the  others.  The  bureau  of  highways 
was  created,  with  practically  no  duties  to  perform,  and  a 
system  for  the  government  of  road  districts  was  established. 
This  law  would  have  had  as  little  effect  as  the  other,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  clause  providing  that  until  the  roads  were 
classified  all  highways  in  a  district  would  be  considered  dis- 
trict roads.  It  therefore  appears  to  have  the  effect  of  taking 
the  control  of  all  roads  out  of  the  hands  of  the  supervisors 
and  giving  it  to  road  trustees.  The  supervisors  must  divide 
the  county  into  road  districts  under  this  law,  trustees  are  to 
be  elected  for  each  district  annually  on  the  last  Saturday  in 
May,  and  they  collect  and  expend  the  road  poll-tax  which 
constitutes  the  road  fund.  A  special  election  may  be  held  in  the 
district  to  decide  whether  a  road-tax  shall  be  levied  in  addition 
to  the  poll-tax,  but  until  such  election  no  tax  can  be  levied. 

It  is  this  law  that  has  caused  all  the  confusion.  As  it  did 
not  go  into  effect  until  May  31st,  no  election  could  be  held 
under  it  on  May  29th,  the  last  Saturday  in  that  month,  and 
so  there  are  no  road  trustees.  Furthermore,  the  supervisors 
have  not  divided  the  counties  into  road  districts,  and  it  is  at 
least  questionable  whether  the  existing  divisions  would  be 
valid  under  the  law.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  roads  re- 
quire sprinkling  and  careful  attention.  The  farmers  and 
fruit-growers  are  bringing  their  products  to  market,  and  to 
neglect  the  roads  for  a  few  weeks  would  destroy  them.  The 
supervisors  feel  that  all  power  over  the  roads  has  been  taken 
from  them,  and  if  they  contracted  for  any  road-work  or 
sprinkling,  they  would  become  personally  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment. In  this  dilemma  several  plans  have  been  adopted. 
In  Santa  Cruz  County,  any  contractors  undertaking  road- 
work  were  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  look  to  the 
county  for  their  payment,  and  not  to  hold  the  supervisors 
responsible.  In  Santa  Clara  County  the  same  plan  was 
adopted  with  the  drivers  of  sprinkling  -  carts.  In  San 
Joaquin  County  the  supervisors  returned  all  bids  for  road- 
work  unopened,  some  being  for  work  of  urgent  necessity. 

The  supervisors  of  Alameda  County  adopted  the  plan  of 
testing  the  law  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  Work 
amounting  to  fifty  dollars  was  contracted  for  by  the 
supervisors,  and,  when  it  was  performed,  they  allowed  the 
claims.  The  auditor  refused  to  issue  the  warrants,  and  a 
writ  of  mandate  was  sued  out  in  the  supreme  court.  The 
question  was  argued  on  July  12th,  and  a  decision  may  be 
expected  at  an  early  date.  Another  legal  feature  of  the  law 
was  brought  up  in  Los  Angeles  County  about  a  week  earlier. 
Under  the  law  the  supervisors  are  required  to  appoint  per- 
sons to  fill  vacancies  in  the  boards  of  trustees  upon  petition 
of  the  electors  in  a  road  district.  Such  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and, 
upon  their  failure  to  appoint,  the  superior  court  of  that 
county  was  applied  to  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel 
the  appointment.  The  supervisors  demurred  on  the  ground 
that  no  vacancies  existed  to  which  they  had  power  to  ap- 
point, and  the  court  sustained  this  contention. 

The  existing  complication  is  a  most  unfortunate  one. 
The  roads  are  certain  to  suffer  whatever  may  be  the  out- 
come, for  there  must  be  a  period  of  neglect  more  or  less 
protracted,  at  a  time  when  serious  damage  must  result.  If 
the  law  is  sustained,  the  road  law  of  the  State  is  placed  back 
in  the  position  it  occupied  many  years  ago,  and  out  of 
which  it  grew  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Uniformity  in  the 
road  systems  of  the  counties  becomes  impossible,  the  roads 
will  suffer  from  lack  of  funds,  progressive  ideas  will 
be  crushed  out,  and  eternal  conflicts  among  the  road  dis- 
tricts will  result.     But,  as   has    been  said,  Mr.  Clarke  has 


been  unjustly  blamed.  The  present  muddle  does  not  result 
from  any  action  of  his.  Under  the  constitution  each  law 
mu£t  cover  only  one  subject,  and  for  this  reason  it 
was  necessary  to  divide  the  road  system  among  a  number 
of  laws.  The  bill  that  became  a  law  formed  only  a  part 
of  the  system,  and  provided  excellent  machinery  for  the 
control  of  the  minor  roads.  But  it  was  not  adapted  to  the 
management  of  all  of  the  roads  of  the  State,  and,  when  it 
is  extended  to  cover  them,  it  must  necessarily  fail.  The 
fault  lies  with  the  governor,  and  with  him  alone.  If  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  road  system,  he  should  have  vetoed 
all  of  the  bills  ;  if  he  did  not  approve  of  the  State  highway 
system,  he  could  have  signed  the  others  while  vetoing  that 
making  an  appropriation  for  State  highways.  The  bill 
classifying  the  roads  authorized  no  payments  for  such  pur- 
pose. Had  Governor  Budd  followed  such  a  course,  the 
present  complication  would  have  been  avoided. 


Dispatches  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  say  that  the 
British  local  sealing  men  "  disapprove  of  Professor 

Poachers  Jordan's   plan  of  branding  female  seals  to 

Disapprove.  kill  off  pelagic  sealing."    These  same  gentry 

"consider  that  Dr.  Jordan's  scheme  aims  at  the  ruin  of  their 
industry,  under  the  guise  of  preserving  the  seal  from  exter- 
mination." Captain  J.  G.  Cox,  President  of  the  Sealers' 
Association,  says  that  Dr.  Jordan's  method  of  killing  off 
pelagic  sealing  "evidences  a  disregard  for  the  international 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain." 
It  is  true  that  the  worthy  captain  magnanimously  adds  : 
"The  United  States  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  like  with 
the  seals  on  their  islands."  This  is  really  very  good  of  him. 
But  Captain  Cox  and  Captain  William  Grant,  another  vet- 
eran sealer,  both  think  that  Dr.  Jordan's  plan  will  prove 
impracticable.  They  both  say  that  when  "  branding  and  pen- 
ning begin,  the  seals  will  speedily  leave  the  American  islands 
altogether."  This,  of  course,  is  very  much  to  be  regretted. 
But  if  they  do,  they  will  probably  go  somewhere  else,  and 
that  somewhere  else  will  not  necessarily  be  British  territory. 
The  departure  of  the  seals  might  stop  United  States  citizens 
from  sealing,  but  it  will  certainly  stop  British  subjects,  too. 
In  short,  from  whatever  point  of  view  the  matter  is  regarded, 
it  is  evident  that  Great  Britain  and  her  poaching  subjects 
will  be  balked. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  humiliating 
Reform  the  l^an  tue  con(iuct    of  the  authorities  at   the 

Reform  Whittier   Reform   School  during  the  revolt 

Schools.  0f   tne  juvenile    criminals    confined    there. 

The  trouble  arose  "  over  the  displeasure  of  one  of  the  boys 
at  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated,"  and  all  the  military 
companies  there,  with  one  exception,  joined  in  the  revolt. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  this  company  arrested  over  two 
dozen  of  the  rioters,  and  then  the  boys  demanded  his 
discharge.  The  superintendent  declined  this,  but  when 
the  boys  became  mutinous,  he  precipitately  fled,  leaving  the 
rioters  in  command  of  the  field.  They  destroyed  property, 
made  a  raid  on  the  kitchen,  and  armed  themselves  with 
butcher-knives.  The  mutiny  was  finally  quelled  by  calling 
in  a  force  of  deputy-sheriffs  from  outside  of  the  institution. 

When  such  occurrences  as  this  are  possible,  it  is  evident 
that  the  reform  schools  utterly  fail  in  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  instituted.  This  State  has  expended  nearly  one 
million  dollars  in  the  establishment  of  two  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, and  the  only  thing  they  seem  to  have  accom- 
plished is  to  inspire  in  the  inmates  a  desire  to  emulate  the 
example  of  the  more  advanced  criminals  in  the  State  peni- 
tentiaries. In  1 888  an  institution  for  the  reform  of  juvenile 
offenders  was  established  at  lone,  largely  in  order  that  a 
backward  portion  of  the  State  might  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  disbursements  for  construction  and  maintenance.  Im- 
mediately Los  Angeles  County,  which  is  never  backward  in 
such  matters,  put  in  a  claim  for  such  an  institution  at 
Whittier,  and  it  also  was  established.  The  law  creating  the 
Preston  School  at  lone  provided  that  any  boy  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  years,  who  was  found  guilty  by 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  of  an  offense  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge 
was  a  fit  subject  for  commitment  to  a  reform  school,  might 
be  sent  to  the  Preston  institution  for  a  period  not  extending 
beyond  his  twenty-first  year.  The  directors  of  the  institu- 
tion were  authorized  to  release  any  inmate  when,  in  their 
opinion,  he  was  thoroughly  reformed.  The  Whittier  School 
was  established  on  similar  lines,  separate  departments  be- 
ing provided  for  male  and  female  offenders,  and  the  term 
of  sentence  being  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five 
years.  WTiere  inmates  are  committed  at  the  request  of 
their  parents,  the  latter  must  pay  all  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion and  maintenance  if  they  are  pecuniarily  able  to  do  so. 

Juvenile  reformatories  have  been  established  in  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  young  from  evil  associations,  and  partly  because  it  is 
better  and  cheaper  to  take  the  child  while  in  the  formative 
period  and  reform  him,  rather  than  to  permit  him  to  become 


a  criminal  and  then  punish  him.     But  it  is  evident  that  the 

reform  schools  in  this  State  have  not  been  conducted  on 

proper  principles.     Those  children  who  are  merely  vagrants, 

or  are  to  be  rescued  from  immoral  surroundings,  are  thrust 

into   daily    association    with    offenders    who    have   already 

developed  a  decided  criminal  tendency,  and  thus  the  schools 

become  kindergartens  of  crime.     The  law  does  not  consider 

a  child  of  less  than  ten  years  capable  of  committing  crime, 

yet  these  schools  receive  inmates  of  the  tender  age  of  eight. 

:  The  boy  who  has  been  given  up  as  incorrigible,  or  who  has 

already  adopted   an  evil  life,   must  be  subjected    to    stern 

,  discipline,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  discipline  at  these  insti- 

i  tutions  is  unnecessarily  mild,  and  that  some  of  the  officers 

I  stand  in  fear  of  their  charges,  an  attitude  destructive  of  all 

j  discipline. 

Considerable  study  has  been  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
1  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  in  England,  and  the 
j  result  is  that  an  effective  and  logical  system  has  been  devel- 
oped. There  are  two  classes  of  such  institutions  —  the 
!  reformatory  schools,  where  juveniles  who  have  been  con- 
■  victed  of  some  offense  are  confined,  and  the  industrial 
i  schools  where  vagrant  and  neglected  children  and  those  who 
are  exposed  to  demoralizing  influences  are  taken.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  are  the  "  day  industrial  schools/'  more  recently 
established,  and  the  "  truant  schools,"  which  are  doing  good 
work  in  London  and  some  of  the  larger  cities.  These 
schools  form  a  part  of  the  school  system,  though  they  are 
entirely  distinct  from  the  technical  schools,  where  there  is  no 
element  of  punishment,  and  are  generally  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  school  board.  Besides  the  regular  course  of 
studies,  trades  are  taught,  the  local  circumstances  and  the 
individual  inclinations  of  the  pupil  being  considered.  In 
rural  communities  farming  receives  the  chief  attention,  in 
cities  the  local  trades  are  taught,  and,  in  one  case,  the  pupils 
are  trained  to  be  sailors.  Those  occupations  that  are  likely 
to  create  a  distaste  for  labor  are  avoided.  Any  offender  less 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  convicted  of  an  offense  punishable 
by  penal  servitude,  may  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  school  for  a 
period  of  from  two  to  five  years.  No  offenders  less  than  ten 
years  of  age  are  sent  to  these  institutions  unless  they  have 
shown  a  criminal  tendency  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
overcome,  and  then  they  must  be  specially  sentenced.  Incor- 
rigibles  may  be  sent  to  the  industrial  schools  at  the  request 
of  one  or  both  parents,  in  which  case  the  parents,  if  pecuni- 
arily able  to  do  so,  must  contribute  five  shillings  a  week 
toward  their  support  In  1S83  there  were  under  detention 
in  the  reformatory  schools  6,657  inmates,  costing  $630,61-0. 
Thus  the  annual  cost  for  the  support  of  each  inmate  was  a 
fraction  less  than  $95.  The  effect  of  these  institutions  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1S69,  when  they  were  estab- 
lished, the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  was  10,314,  or  45S 
in  each  million  inhabitants;  in  1883,  after  fourteen  years, 
the  number  was  6,657,  or  255  in  each  million. 

In  1S90,  before  the  reform  schools  were  established  here, 
the  only  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  State  were  the  in- 
dustrial schools  in  this  county.  They  then  contained  206 
inmates.  About  a  year  later  the  two  reform  schools  were 
opened,  and  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  average  attend- 
ance at  the  Preston  School  was  202,  and  at  the  Whittier 
School  399,  making  a  total  of  601.  In  1890  the  proportion 
of  juvenile  offenders  was  165  to  each  million  inhabitants  ; 
in  1896,  after  being  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  reform 
schools  for  five  years,  the  proportion  was  400.  What  is 
most  needed  at  the  present  time  is  a  reform  of  the  reform 
schools. 

The  bland,  the  benevolent,  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the 
_,      _  San   Francisco  press   toward  the   Christian 

The  Endeav-  r 

orers  and  Endeavorers    wins    the    admiration   of    the 

the  Press.  most   un-Christian — probably  wins  the  ad- 

miration of  that  press  itself.  The  press  has  welcomed  the 
band  of  Endeavorers  with  the  smug  and  smiling  hospitality 
of  a  Swiss  innkeeper  as  a  party  of  tourists  enters  his 
portals.  But  the  press  has  not  as  yet  dropped  its  bland 
smile,  as  does  the  Swiss  innkeeper  when  he  presents  his  bill, 
and  when  his  bland  demeanor  becomes  hard  and  icy,  like 
his  own  Alpine  glaciers,  his  honeyed  words  changed  into  curt 
monosyllables,  like  the  pellets  of  hail  which  sweep  down  the 
mountain  sides.  No  :  the  San  Francisco  press  is  still  bland, 
still  smug,  still  smiling  toward  the  Christian  Endeavorers. 
Yet  underneath  its  stream  of  dulcet  praises,  there  is  an 
odd  bass-clef  effect — not  harmonious,  rather  dissonant — a 
curious  growling  noise,  not  unlike  what  is  called  "  the  wolf" 
in  the  wires  of  a  pianoforte.  Its  tone  also  suggests,  in  a 
way,  the  liturgical  effects  in  the  rituals  of  the  Greek  Cath- 
olic, the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Anglican  churches.  It  is 
not  invocatory,  like  the  litanies,  beseeching  the  Deity  to  de- 
liver us  from  rapine,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  but  it  is 
rather  hopeful,  as  praying  for  the  successful  rapine  from 
the  Christian  Endeavorers  of  their  pocket-books.  The  sub- 
dominant  or  grumbled  effect  is  indicated,  as  in  litanies,  in 
italics.      The    rough    outline    we   here    prese:  be 

handled  by  some  clever  bard.     The  first  line  h 
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Tennyson's  imitation  of  the  Greek  Alcaic  in  his  hendek- 
asyllabics  :  "  O,  you  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers."  The 
tone  of  the  San  Francisco  press  toward  the  Endeavorers, 
somewhat  idealized,  might  be  suggested  thus  : 

Let  us  be  good  to  the  Christian  Endeavorers. 

[  They  are  bringing  a  lot  of  dollars.  ] 

Let  us  be  real  nice  to  the  Christian  Endeavorers. 
[  They  are  bringing  a  great   many 
dollars.} 

Let  us  not  quarrel  or  scratch  before  the  Christian 
Endeavorers. 

[Oh,  the  jingle  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavorers* dollars'} 

Let  us  not  print  nasty  scandals  to  lay  before  the 
Christian  Endeavorers. 

[//  is  said  they  will  spend  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  dollars.} 

Let  us  not  print  nasty  pictures  of  murdered  men's 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  lest  we  shock 
the  Christian  Endeavorers. 

[More  are  coming — it  is  said  they 
will  spend  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  } 

Let  us  be  real  pious,  and  good,  and  holy,  during 
the  stay  of  the  Christian  Endeavorers. 

[The  rustle  of  their  greenbacks  is 
like  the  rustle  of  autumn  leaves 
— Oh,  the  rustle  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavorers*  dollars  /  ] 

Let  us  speak  of  Sunday  as  "the  Sabbath,"  and 
instruct  our  reporters  to  leave  out  their  usual 
profanity  and  slang,  lest  we  affront  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavorers. 

[More  are  coming — more  Christians 
coming,  more  Endeavorers  with 
dollars.} 

Let  us  speak  of  the  large  numbers  of  "wor- 
shipers "  in  San  Francisco,  and  discourse 
edifyingly  on  the  growth  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity here,  that  we  may  please  the  Christian 
Endeavorers. 

[  Yea,  verily,  ?nore  are  coming — it  is 
said  they  will  spend  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars.} 

Let  us  devote  much  space  to  sermons  of  a  Mon- 
day, and  generally  shed  an  evangelical  air 
over  the  town,  that  we  may  win  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Christian  Endeavorers. 

[Hark  to  the  tinkle  in  the  tills — 
hearken  to  the  till-tinkling  of 
the  Endeavorers*  dropping  dol- 
lars J  } 

Let  us  contain  ourselves,  brethren — yea,  'tis  but 
for  a  little — this  decency  business  is  a  terrible 
strain,  but  we  can  return  to  our  muck  as  soon 
as  they  go  away,  and  riot  and  wallow  in  our 
gutters  again,  and  smear  ourselves  all  over 
with  filth,  and  be  happy  and  dirty  once  more 
— as  soon  as  we  get  rid  of  those  Christian 
Endeavorers. 

[But  lay  low — be  leery  of  them — 
don't  give  the  snap  away — the 
beggars  are  going  to  spend  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars/} 


THE  WORLD'S  WEALTHIEST  WIDOW. 


The  Fourth  Estate  of  New  York  expresses  surprise  that  the 
Argonaut — which   it  calls  "a  paper  with  a 

The  Herald  &  i  j 

and  the  peculiarly    pleasing  literary    style    — should 

Sun.  "editorially  give  credit  to  the  malevolence 

of  the  New  York  Sun  in  accusing  James  Gordon  Bennett 
of  dishonesty  in  connection  with  the  Herald's  free-ice  fund." 
The  Argonaut  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  expressly 
stated  that  it  did  not  believe  James  Gordon  Bennett  was  a 
man  who  would  steal  pennies  from  paupers,  but  that  as  the 
character  of  all  the  employees  of  daily  papers  was  not 
above  reproach,  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Bennett  to  look 
into  the  Herald's  free-ice  fund  matter,  and  refute  the  Sun's 
charges  if  they  were  false. 


At  the  meeting  of  the   National  Republican  League,  held  in 
Detroit  Tuly  13th,  Webster   Davis,  of  Kan- 

"  Noblest  j      j       j 

American  sas  City,  said  :  "  In  certain  localities  to-day, 

Statesman."  scheming  politicians  are  trying  to  incite  the 
laborers  to  engage  in  strikes,  in  order  to  defeat  for  reelection 
to  the  United  States  Senate  one  of  the  noblest  of  American 
statesmen,  Mark  A.  Hanna."  The  slight  bewilderment 
caused  in  the  reader's  mind  by  the  foregoing  will  be  at  once 
allayed  when  we  explain  that  Mr.  Webster  Davis,  of  Kan- 
,ity,  is  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Donna    Isadora    Cousino,  the   Chilean    Countess    of  Monte  Cristo— 

Her  Vast  Possessions,  Her  Business  Methods,    Her 

Racing  Stable,  and  Her  Heirs. 

"  The  Countess  of  Monte  Cristo "  is  the  title  Chileans 
have  given  Donna  Isadora  Cousino,  the  wealthiest  woman  in 
all  South  America.  In  fact,  there  are  few  persons  in  the  world 
richer  than  she.  Her  money  is  seemingly  inexhaustible  and 
her  disbursements  are  limitless.  Senora  Cousino  comes  of  a 
distinguished  family.  Some  of  her  ancestry  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  annals  of  Old  Spain.  Before  the  union  of 
Arragon  with  Castile,  one  of  her  forefathers  held  an  impor- 
tant command  beneath  the  banner  of  Arragon  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  consummation  of  the  alliance. 
One  of  her  ancestors  was  among  the  first  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  New  World.  He  was  a  thrifty  soul.  He  came  to 
what  is  now  the  Republic  of  Chile — a  narrow  strip  of  coun- 
try along  the  Pacific  Coast,  walled  in  on  the  east  by  the 
snow-mantled  Andean  Cordilleras  and  on  the  west  washed 
by  six  thousand  miles  of  sea — and  in  the  division  of  the 
lands  and  spoils  of  the  conquest  he  obtained  a  large  share, 
which  he  kept  and  gradually  increased  by  adding  the  lands 
given  to  his  less  careful  neighbors.  His  descendants  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps  and  greatly  and  persistently  increased 
the  family's  possessions. 

The  father  of  Senora  Cousino  was  the  richest  man  in 
Chile.  She  being  the  only  child,  this  immense  estate  event- 
ually became  her  own.  Thirty  years  ago  she  became  the 
wife  of  Senor  Cousino,  whose  possessions,  acquired  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  were  second  only  to  hers.  The 
consolidation  of  these  two  estates  made  their  owners 
famous  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  the  world.  At 
his  death,  ten  years  ago,  Senor  Cousino  bequeathed  all  his 
wealth  to  his  wife,  making  her  the  sole  possessor  of  mill- 
ions of  acres  of  land  and  millions  in  money.  This  woman's 
wealth  has  been  variously  estimated,  some  placing  it  as 
high  as  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars.  She  has  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  ;  blocks  upon  blocks  of  real 
estate  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  Chile,  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago;  many  copper,  coal,  and  silver  mines  ;  a  small 
fleet  of  steamers,  smelting-works,  two  railroads,  and  numer- 
ous other  pieces  of  productive  property  which  yield  her  an 
income  of  several  millions  a  year. 

Senora  Cousino  owns  the  only  coal  mines  in  South 
America,  from  which  she  has  an  income  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  per  month.  She  enjoys  a  monopoly  in 
this  fuel,  as  those  who  will  not  buy  of  her  must  import  their 
coal  from  England.  Her  coal  trade  extends  from  Panama 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  around  Cape  Horn  to  the 
ports  of  Uruguay  and  Argentine.  All  this  coal  is  shipped 
in  her  own  vessels — iron  steamers  of  capacities  ranging 
from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  tons — which  were  built 
in  France.  The  dirty  little  mining  town  of  Lota,  hidden 
away  in  the  hills  some  one  hundred  miles  below  Valparaiso, 
is  owned  by  Senora  Cousino,  and  here  she  spends  most  of 
her  time, looking  sharply  after  her  interests.  She  practically 
makes  her  home  in  a  small,  unpainted  house  in  this  smoky 
place,  although  but  a  few  miles  distant  she  has  a  mansion 
which  cost  her  a  million  dollars  to  build.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  most  magnificent  private  park  in  the  world — 
an  area  of  three  hundred  acres  of  land  laid  out  with  mar- 
velous skill,  embellished  with  marble  statuary,  plashing 
fountains,  playful  brooks,  silvery  cascades,  graveled  walks 
winding  invitingly  beneath  beautiful  trees,  cool  caves  where 
lurk  dim  shadows,  fantastic  grottoes,  suggestive  of  elves 
and  sprites,  and  everywhere  a  bewildering  profusion  of 
flowers,  bright  and  fragrant  and  almost  endless  in  variety. 
It  requires  the  labor  of  forty  gardeners,  hired  by  the  year, 
to  keep  the  place  in  trim. 

There  is  another  park  and  palatial  residence,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Santiago, 'belonging  to   "the  widow."     This  is 
part  of  "  Macul,"  the  most  valuable  hacienda   in  Chile,  if 
not  in  all  the  southern  continent.      It  is  not  surpassed  any- 
where.    The  estate  proper  extends  from  the  suburbs  of  the 
capital,  through   a    broad   and    fertile    valley,  far    into    the 
Andes,  whose  snow-crested  peaks  mark  its   eastern   bound- 
ary.    Here  are  great  stretches  of  cultivated  fields,  orchards, 
and  vineyards,  while   upon  the  hills  graze  immense  herds 
and   flocks.     The  sherry  and  claret  from  the  vineyards  of 
"  Macul  "  have  a  wide-spread  reputation  for  excellence,  and 
the  Chileans  will  buy  no  other  than  that  which  bears  Senora 
Cousino's  label.     Chileans,  with  all  their  faults,  are  stanch 
j  patriots,  firm  believers  in  patronizing  home  industries,  and 
they  all  have  an  admiration  for  the  widow  which  is  akin  to 
';  idolatry.     On  this  hacienda  she  has  some  very  fine  imported 
j  stock,  both  cattle  and  horses.     Her  racing-stable  is  the  most 
;  numerous  and    successful  in   South    America.      She   is    an 
\  ardent    devotee  of  the  turf,   and  never   misses    a    Chilean 
!  racing  meet,  invariably  betting  heavily  on  her  own  horses. 
!  Last  season  her  winnings  were  over  two  hundred   thousand 
dollars,  which   she,  as   is  her  custom,  divided  among  her 
stable  employees  and    the  poor.      Besides    "  Macul "    the 
widow  has  another  extensive  estate  about  forty  miles  north 
of  Santiago,  and  several  others  in  various  parts   of  the  re- 
public. 

In  Chile,  farming  is  carried  on  much  as  it  was  in  Europe 
in  feudal  times.  The  rural  districts  are  composed  of  ex- 
tensive farms — thousands  of  acres  in  area — owned  by 
people  who  live  in  the  cities  and  leave  the  property  in  the 
care  of  agents.  Here  are  found  but  two  classes  of  people — 
the  landlords  and  the  tenants  ;  the  former  very  rich  and  the 
latter  exceedingly  poor.  These  estates  are  dotted  with 
small  houses,  standing  amid  bits  of  garden-patches,  wherein 
the  tenants,  or  peons,  reside,  paying  their  rent  by  so  many 
days'  labor  each  year.  For  labor  outside  of  that  required 
for  the  payment  of  rent  the  tenant  is  paid,  not  in  money, 
but  in  orders  upon  the  supply  store  of  the  estate.  Tenants 
are  kept  in  debt,  for  the  reason  that  the  Chilean  law  for- 
bids a  laborer  to  leave  an  employer  to  whom  he  owes 
money.     This    is   what    is    called    "peonage,"  or,  in  other 


words,  slavery.  For  the  Chilean  peon  the  future  holds  no 
hope  of  better  things.  However,  he  does  not  care,  so  long 
as  he  has  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  a  bit  of  money  with 
which  to  gamble.  He  was  reared  in  this  way  and  knows 
of  no  other.  His  fathers  before  him  were  peons — "dumb 
driven  cattle" — and  his  sons  will  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
The  peon  is  attached  to  his  master  and  is  ever  ready  to 
fight  for  him.  Feudal  wars  are  kept  up  between  estates, 
like  the  old  family  feuds  which  were  common  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  bloody  encounters  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Senora  Cousino,  if  she  so  desired,  could 
muster  three  thousand  able-bodied  peons  from  her  farms. 

In  the  capital,  Santiago,  she  has  four  large  and  handsome 
houses — one  of  which  was  the  former  home  of  Henry 
Meiggs,  the  California  absconder.  This  is  an  elegant  resi- 
dence, superbly  finished  within  and  without,  and  built  of  red 
cedar,  resembling  in  style  a  Newport  villa.  The  others  are 
of  stone,  fashioned  after  the  Spanish  plan,  the  interiors  be- 
ing elaborately  decorated  and  furnished.  Her  rentals  from 
her  real  estate  in  the  cities  of  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  alone 
amount  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Chileans  think  there  is  a  strain  of  Hebrew  blood  in  the 
widow,  as  she  is  a  wonderful  manager  and  famous  for 
driving  close  bargains.  Her  numerous  agents  and  superin- 
tendents are  required  to  render  her  weekly  reports,  and  they 
say  there  is  no  use  trying  to  fool  her.  Every  cent  must  be 
accounted  for.  She  has  a  genius  for  detail  which  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  worry  to  her  employees.  She  watches  the 
small  things,  and  is  quick  to  reprimand.  However,  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  this,  she  is  generous  to  a  fault.  Her  ex- 
travagance is  princely,  limitless.  Whatever  she  fancies  she 
will  buy,  regardless  of  cost.  Her  collection  of  diamonds  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Her  toilets  are  made  in 
Paris,  but  are  seldom  worn.  Her  gifts  are  as  munificent  as 
they  are  numerous.  Last  year  she  presented  to  the  city  of 
Santiago  a  beautiful  park  of  one  hundred  acres,  with  a  race- 
course attached. 

The  American  daily  papers  delight  in  depicting  Senora 
Cousino  as  youthful  and  beautiful  in^  appearance,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  she  is  a  shabby-looking  little  woman,  and 
a  brunette.  Fifty-five  years  have  penciled  deep  wrinkles 
upon  her  face  —  a  face  plain  almost  to  ugliness  —  and 
placed  crows'  -  feet  about  those  wonderfully  keen  black 
eyes.  Her  hair  is  streaked  with  gray  (though  it  once  was 
black  as  a  raven's  wing),  over  which  a  plain  black  mantilla 
is  usually  worn.  She  is  very  energetic  and  remarkably 
active,  though  she  limps  slightly,  owing  to  sciatica. 

Naturally,  the  widow  is  a  pleasant-tempered  woman,  but 
in  the  last  few  years  neuralgia  has  made  her  irritable,  which 
seriously  interferes  with  the  comfort  of  those  who  have 
business  with  her.  She  says  she  will  never  marry  again. 
If  she  does,  she  will  have  to  make  the  proposal,  as  there  is 
no  Chilean  who  has  the  courage  to  propose  to  her.  At 
present  there  is  a  young  Englishman,  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
a  large  mustache,  to  whom  she  took  a  sudden  fancy,  who  is 
attached  to  her  establishment  in  the  role  of  private  secretary. 
The  widow,  however,  is  very  fickle,  and  this  agreeable  young 
man  will  doubtless  soon  be  cast  aside,  like  many  others  be- 
fore him.  She  has  three  children — two  daughters  and  a 
son.  The  girls  are  quite  pretty,  bright,  and  very  popular 
in  society,  but  neither  has  thus  far  shown  any  evidence  of 
possessing  any  of  her  mothers  business  genius.  The  son, 
however,  a  young  man  of  about  thirty,  has  developed  into  a 
steady,  industrious,  and  excellent  business  man.  He  sel- 
dom takes  part  in  social  affairs,  is  very  economical,  and  is 
quite  decided  in  his  stand  against  his  mother's  extravagance. 
Albert  Claypool  White. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1S97. 

Julian  Hawthorne's  estimate  of  the  number  that  have  died 
from  the  famine  in  India  is  eight  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. It  would  seem  that  so  huge  a  mortality  would  in 
itself  afford  a  dreadful  sort  of  relief,  but  the  population  of 
British  India  is  given  as  over  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
million,  which  makes  eight  million  persons,  more  or  less, 
seem  inconsiderable.  The  best  way  to  help  starving  India, 
according  to  Mr.  Hawthorne,  is  to  send  money  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. "They  are  all  doing  good,"  he  says — "all  the 
Christian  missionaries,  including  all  sects.  Food  is  hoarded 
in  the  country,  and  the  starving  ones  need  only  money  to 
save  their  lives." 

■*  •  m  

Electricity  played  an  important  part  in  the  Arctic  voyage 
of  the  Fram,  Dr.  Nansen's  vessel.  The  electric  lights  were 
daily  used  on  board  until  May,  1895,  when  the  wearing  out 
of  the  gearing  and  the  fact  that  portions  of  the  apparatus 
were  needed  for  making  snow-shoes  made  it  necessary  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  the  dynamo,  which  was  worked  by 
a  windmill.  Though  at  times  the  accumulators  froze  solidly, 
yet  the  acid-blended  ice  proved  a  fine  electrolyte.  Elec- 
tricity, too,  fired  the  mine-shots  which  freed  the  Fram  from 

the  ice-floes. 

*  •  m 

A  lesson  to  jerry  builders  was  given  in  Paris  recently, 
when  Mme.  Durantel,  the  owner  of  a  house  which  collapsed 
and  killed  two  people,  was  order  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  francs. 
M.  Brossard,  agent  for  the  house,  was  also  fined  a  similar 
sum  and  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment,  while 
both  have  to  pay  seven  thousand  frjancs  to  M.  Lamy,  hus- 
band of  the  woman  who,  with  her  child,  was  killed  by  the 
collapse  of  the  building. 

^  •  ^ — - 

Cecil  Rhodes  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  before  he 
j  left  Kimberley  for  Rhodesia.  A  fire  occurred  in  his  bed- 
1  room,  but  he  slept  on  unaware  of  it  until  aroused  by  the  po- 
!  liceman  who  broke  into  the  premises.  Mr.  Rhodes  arose, 
and  with  the  utmost  coolness,  after  dressing  himself  deliber- 
l  ately,  assisted  to  put  out  the  fire. 


M.  Bertinot,  of  Paris,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  best  method  of  executing  criminals,  has  pronounced  in 
favor  of  a  lethal  chamber  filled  with  ordinary  coal  gas. 


July  19,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    HONORABLE    ANNE. 

A  Tale  of  Aristocracy  and  a  Sheriff's  Posse  in  a  Southern  County. 

Ah  Ging's  welcome  when  I  came,  a  bride,  to  the  ranch 
was  not  of  the  warmest.  The  dusky  adobe  wall,  throwing 
him  into  picturesque  relief,  he  stood  on  the  ranch-house 
veranda,  his  face  full  of  suppressed  excitement. 

"  You  telle  me,"  he  muttered,  "  who  boss,  now  Mr.  Allan- 
dale  get  mallied  ?  " 

"All  same  as  before,"  was  my  ready  rejoinder. 

The  crafty  features  relaxed,  and  Ah  Ging  disappeared 
kitchenward,  his  pig-tail  having  struck  the  dominant  note  in 
my  first  impressions  of  Vaquero  Water. 

Cedric  smiled  at  me  approvingly.  "  Glad  you  were  so 
diplomatic,  else  he'd  have  left  by  the  morning  stage.  It's 
awfully  unromantic,  darling,  but  the  drive  has  made  me 
beastly  hungry.     Let's  see  what  the  old  chap  has  for  us." 

We  dined  in  a  long,  low  room,  hung  with  spurs  and 
sporting  prints,  souvenirs  of  English  days,  the  happiest 
couple  in  California. 

In  its  lack  of  excitement,  ranch  life  proved  disappointing. 
Lynchings  were  unknown — bandits  and  desperadoes  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 

So  life  flowed  on,  smoothly,  monotonously,  till  after  the 
birth  of  Bilhkins.  Ah  Ging  then  announced  his  de- 
parture. "  Better  girl  cook,"  he  declared.  "  No  likee 
baby.     Heap  tlouble.     Allee  time  cly." 

The  next  Celestial  left  after  a  hasty  glance  at  the  kitchen 
wall.  "  Me  flaid,"  he  explained,  pointing  to  a  red  hiero- 
glyphic unfortunately  unnoticed  by  us.  "Ah  Ging  he  write, 
1  Debbil  in  this  house.'  " 

"He  meant  the  baby,"  suggested  Cediic. 

"  He  say  debbil.  Me  go.  No  China  boy  stay  here. 
Heap  scared  of  debbil." 

"Try  a  girl,"  implored  Cedric.  "It's  no  joke  driving 
ten  miles  a  day  to  the  station." 

We  tried,  in  turn  :  Gretchen,  who  left  within  the  week  to 
"  learn  religion  "  ;  Bridget,  who  declined  working  under  an 
Englishman  ;  the  widow,  whose  tears,  as  she  recounted  her 
woes,  sizzled  over  the  stove ;  Dicie,  who  disliked  low 
wages,  though  she  found  no  fault  with  me  ;  and  Samantha, 
who  objected  to  the  lack  of  "scenery."  Useless  to  point 
out  the  Brush  Hills'  mellow  charm,  distant  mountains,  oak- 
dotted  meadows,  Samantha  remained  obdurate.  "It  may 
suit  you.)  Mrs.  Allandale,"  she  commented,  pityingly,  "  to 
see  nothing  but  land.  /  like  it  like  it  was  in  Tulare. 
There  you  kin  see  houses  thick  as  peas  in  a  pod  an'  people 
passin'  all  day.  That's  the  scenery  for  me,  so  I  guess  I'll 
pack  my  freight." 

Which  she  proceeded  to  do  ;  and  had  barely  driven  out 
of  sight  when  a  young  girl,  tall,  slim,  and  neatly  dressed, 
stepped  on  the  veranda. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,"  she  quietly  said,  "I  heard  that 
you  wanted  a  girl ;  can  I  have  the  place?" 

I  heard  her  history,  which  was  simple.  The  previous 
year  she  had  come  from  England  to  join  her  brother  on  a 
claim,  had  fallen  ill,  had  gone  to  the  county  hospital  at  La 
Huerta,  and  had  come  thence  to  me.  While  hearing  these  de- 
tails, Cedric  returned.  But  one  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  his  utter  dejection,  "  No  girl,"  was  stamped  on  every 
feature.  Samantha  had  recommended  me  to  Odessa  Green, 
who,  less  exacting  in  regard  to  scenery,  was  willing  to  leave 
the  family  pig-pen  for  a  month's  change,  provided  the  wash- 
ing was  put  out,  Mrs.  Allandale  helped  with  the  dishes,  the 
afternoons  were  free,  and  a  horse  every  Sunday  was  at  her 
disposal.  I  knew  the  type,  ignorant,  slatternly,  familiar. 
Contrasting  with  it  the  new-comer,  my  resolution  was  taken. 
"  No,  Cedric,  I  have  a  servant  already." 

"  Where  did  she  come  from  ?  " 

"La  Huerta,  where  she  has  been  in  the  hospital." 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?" 

"  That's  an  irrelevant  question.  Yes,  rather — blue  eyes 
and  short,  curly,  yellow  hair." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  her." 

"  But  I  know  that  Billikins  has  the  whooping-cough.  I 
must  nurse  him,  and  you  can  not  cook.  Help  is  needed, 
and  behold  Anne." 

"  So  that's  her  name  ?  " 

"Yes,  Anne  James." 

He  still  demurred. 

"  Prudence  is  an  admirable  virtue,  Cedric,  but  you  carry 
it  to  an  extreme." 

Cedric  yielded,  still  holding  to  his  own  opinion.  "  Keep 
her!  Keep  her!"  he  cried;  "but  remember,  if  anything 
happens,  be  it  on  your  head." 

Since  the  days  of  Ah  Ging,  life  had  not  been  worth  liv- 
ing. Anne  .came,  and  comfort  followed  after.  Capable, 
retiring,  a  vague  sense  of  mystery  pervading  her,  she 
proved  in  our  monotonous  existence  a  source  of  inexhaust- 
ible interest. 

"  I  scent  a  romance  ? "  Cedric  declared  ;  "  when  Anne 
draws  near,  find  out  about  her." 

"She  is  so  reticent — a  contrast  to  Samantha." 

"  Teach  her  something.  Learning  unlocks  a  woman's 
tongue." 

So  Anne  was  instructed  in  more  housewifely  mysteries, 
and  grew  more  communicative.  But  Cedric  received  all 
details  of  her  past  with  scornful  incredulity.  "  Papa"  was  a 
barrister.  Anne  herself  had  been  born  in  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  Temple.  Their  crest  6gured  as  a  dove — "Fancy 
one's  parlor-maid  having  a  crest,"  he  ejaculated.  For  a 
briefless  barrister  he  had  done  singularly  well,  marrying  a 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Mejligan.  Many  a 
torrid  afternoon  was  whiled  away  with  descriptions  of  the 
Irish  castle  where  the  wedding  took  place,  the  beauty  of  the 
bride,  the  eccentricities  of  the  noble  aunt.  Cedric  scoffed, 
still  crying  for  more. 

One  languorous  September  day,  ensconced  in  the  ver- 
anda's shadiest  nook,  we  gazed  on  the  Brush  Hills  and 
sighed  vainly  for  a  breeze.  Cedric  broke  the  stillness. 
"  What  about  Anne?     No  news  of  late?  " 


or  she  l  lady,'  un- 

In  that  case  your 

!     The  Honorable 


"  She  has  a  sister  who  lives  in  France  and  is  possessed  of 
independent  means." 

A  look  of  reproach  shot  from  his  dark-blue  eye.  "  You 
told' me  that  last  week,"  he  murmured. 

"  And  did  not  tell  you  that  she  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Lady  Emily  Brown." 

"  Brown  !     Why,  she  married  a  Frenchman." 

"  True." 

"  Why  lady  ?     What  title  has  he  ?  " 

"  None.      I  particularly  asked  Anne." 

"  Absurd  !  He  could  not  be  '  Brown 
less,  indeed,  the  title  is  in  her  own  right, 
pearl  of  a  handmaiden  is  an  'honorable  ' 
Anne  brings  out  the  tray,"  he  added,  as  she  approached  our 
corner.  "  No,  it's  all  false,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Ask 
McPherson  what  he  thinks  ;  he  is  coming  up  the  drive." 

Fergus  McPherson — caution  personified — opined  that 
Anne  had  lied.  He  put  it  plainly  :  "  Deceitful  in  speech, 
deceitful  in  deed.     Better  watch  her,  Mrs.  Allandale." 

My  suspicions  were  not  excited.  In  California  nothing 
is  impossible.  Had  not  a  scion  of  a  lordly  house  died  on  a 
neighboring  ranch — a  lonely,  neglected  sheep-herder  ?  No. 
It  was  the  uneasy  air  and  restless  look  increasing  day  by 
day.  I  heartily  wished  for  some  pretext  whereby  Cedric, 
dispatched  into  La  Huerta,  might  inquire  into  the  antece- 
dents of  the  Honorable  Anne.      Chance  favored  me. 

"  McPherson  has  been  telling  me,"  began  my  spouse,  a 
few  days  later,  "about  some  blood-hounds  in  town  that  be- 
long to  the  sheriff.  They  are  A  i  at  tracking  criminals — 
borrow  them  all  over  the  State.  Beastly  shame  it's  such  a 
journey — it  would  be  rather  jolly  to  see  them." 

"Why  not  go  ?     A  change  would  do  you  good." 

"Go  !     And  who  would  milk  the  cow?" 

"  I,  myself." 

"You?     Nonsense  !" 

"Who  is  the  sheriff?"  I  idly  asked,  meditating  my  next 
move  the  while. 

"  Waite — Hiram  Waite." 

"  Our  Honorable,"  who  had  entered,  bearing  that  ranch 
stand-by,  a  smoking  bowl  of  "  mush,"  started,  growing 
visibly  pale — fresh  food  for  uneasiness.  Clearly,  to  learn 
the  art  of  milking  was  imperative.  The  woman  won,  as 
usual,  and  Cedric,  before  the  week  was  over,  started  for  La 
Huerta,  with  strict  injunctions  to  interview  both  hospital 
superintendent  and  sheriff. 

In  charge  of  the  ranch  were  myself,  Billikins,  and  the 
Honorable  Anne.  Uneventfully  passed  the  first  few  days  ; 
but  on  Monday,  from  the  veranda,  I  espied  a  band  of  men, 
who,  leaving  the  county  road,  came  slowly  up  the  drive. 

Anne,  perceiving  them,  grew  white  to  the  lips,  and,  bear- 
ing Billikins,  precipitately  fled. 

"  Good  evening,"  the  leader  began,  as  he  lifted  his  som- 
brero. "  We're  a  kinder  rough  sight  for  a  lady.  You  see, 
we're  a  posse  over  from  Tulare,  trying  to  find  a  man  named 
Smith.  His  tracks,  they  seemed  to  p'int  this  way.  Ain't 
seen  any  stranger  round  here  lately  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed." 

"  No  wood-chopper  nor  nothing?" 

"No,  none.  What  has  this  man  done?  What  does  he 
look  like?" 

"  Real  nice  and  young  and  kind.  Not  more'n  a  boy. 
Murdered  a  man  over  there.  Here's  his  description,"  and 
he  handed  me  a  coarsely  printed  "  Reward."  "  Well,  boys, 
get  a  move  on.  We're  on  our  way  to  La  Huerta,"  he 
added,  "to  borrow  Waite's  dogs.  Well,  good  day,  ma'am. 
Better  not  harbor  any  strangers." 

A  moment  more  and,  left  alone,  I  thought  over  the  situa- 
tion. Cedric  gone,  no  neighbor  near,  and  a  murderer  at 
large  whose  steps  "  p'inted  this  way."  Suddenly  it  was 
borne  in  upon  me  that  Anne  was  the  fugitive  ! 

A  firm  believer  in  woman's  intuitions,  yet  hoping  desper- 
ately that  mine  was  at  fault,  I  unfolded  the  paper  the  sheriff 
gave  me.  It  tallied  well.  Moroseness,  agitation,  all  were 
explained. 

Did  Anne  guess  that  her  identity  was  known,  my  life,  I 
feared,  would  pay  the  penalty.  To  ignore  the  situation,  live 
through  the  night  if  possible,  and  trust  to  some  one  turning 
up  in  the  morning  was  all  that  could  be  done. 

Milking-time  brought  fresh  terrors.  How  guard  one's 
self,  with  both  hands  engaged  letting  down  floods  of  warm, 
innocent  milk !  Dinner  was  eaten  hurriedly,  with  the  same 
feeling  of  uneasiness.  Billikins  tucked  in  his  crib,  Anne 
retired  early,  and,  every  sense  on  the  alert,  I  was  left  alone 
to  watch  the  nursery  door. 

It  fascinated  me.  Who  would  open  it  ?  Anne,  to  hide 
among  the  canons  till  the  posse  had  returned  to  its  Tulare 
home  ?  Or  Henry  Smith,  to  make  an  end  of  me  and  flee? 
Truly,  the  ranch  monotony  was  broken  at  last.  Solemnly 
the  clock  ticked,  slowly  the  hands  went  round,  an  hour 
passed.  A  movement  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  literally 
my  blood  ran  cold.  That  had  hitherto  seemed  a  mere 
figure  of  speech.  The  sound  ceased,  and  still  I  watched  the 
nursery  door.  At  last,  when  my  brain  would  have  turned 
with  more,  I  heard  a  sound  which,  faint  at  first,  grew 
louder  and  louder. 

"Oh,  heaven,"  I  cried,  "the  blood-hounds!"  and  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground. 


Slowly  returned  to  consciousness,  my  gaze  fell  on  Cedric, 
the  La  Huerta  sheriff,  and  Anne — Anne  anxiously  applying 
restoratives  ! 

"Take  him  away,"  I  gasped  ;  "he  will  murder  us." 
"You  are  raving  !  "  cried  Cedric  ;  "that  is  Anne." 
"  No  ;  Smith,  the  murderer.     The  blood-hounds  tracked 
him  to  the  very  door." 

Here  Hiram  Waite  thought  fit  to  interpose. 
"  Guess  I  can  straighten  out  this  kink,  Mrs.  Allandale. 
You  did  hear  the  hounds,  they're  up  at  the  barn  now. 
Your  husband,  he  heard  at  La  Huerta  we  was  beatin'  up 
this  part  of  the  country,  so  he  lit  out  for  home,  thinkin' 
you'd  be  scared.  We  caught  our  man  hidin'  by  the  'Dobe 
Hill,  and  the  Tulare  boys  took  him   back  to  town.      Your 


husband  and  me  was  tired,  so  we  made  tracks  for  here. 
Sorry  'bout  the  dogs.  Might  ha'  known  they'd  scare 
you." 

The  Honorable  Anne  next  day  gave  warning.  "  If  you 
please,  ma'am,  you  and  Mr.  Allandale  have  been  very  kind, 
and  I  love  Mr.  Billikins  like  my  own,  but  I  can't  stay  where 
I've  been  so  misjudged." 

"  More  candor  on  your  part  would  have  prevented  your 
being  misjudged." 

She  blushed.  "  I  often  wanted  to  tell  you,  ma'am — what 
I  first  said  wasn't  true.  I  came  from  England  when  I  was 
a  baby.  I  haven't  any  brother,  and  I  never  went  to  La 
Huerta." 

"  Ah  !  " 

"The  kinder  you  was,  ma'am,  the  meaner  I  felt  ;  and  I 
was  afraid  Mr.  Allandale  would  go  to  the  hospital  ;  and,  worst 
of  all,  my  heart  stood  still  when  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Waite. 
For  he  and  my  step-father  are  cousins,  and  I  was  afraid  he 
would  guess  who  I  was." 

"  Your  step-father?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  mother  married  Jim  Waite  the  second 
time,  and  it  was  him  that  came  with  the  posse  and  fright- 
ened me.  He  was  such  a  bad,  cruel  man  that  I  couldn't 
stand  it,  so  I  ran  away." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  reach  Vaquero  Water?" 

"With  some  friends  in  one  of  those  big  wagons  they  call 
4  prairie  schooners.'  Tulare  folks  go  to  the  coast  every  year  ; 
but  they  don't  dare  go  there  straight,  it's  too  much  change. 
They  always  stop  at  the  Iron  Spring  to  cool  off  first." 

To  cool  off  at  ninety  in  the  shade  ! 

"Soon  as  we  came  to  the  spring,  I  heard  about  you,  and 
thought  I'd  try  for  the  place." 

"But  how  much  better  to  have  told  me  the  truth." 

"  I  knew  Mr.  Allandale  was  English,  ma'am,  and  they 
are  that  particular  I  was  afraid  he'd  send  me  home." 

"Surely  the  story  of  Lady  Emily  Brown  was  unneces 
j  sary." 

Anne's  eyes  flashed.  "  It's  every  word  true,  ma'am. 
Not  that  I  ever  saw  her,  she  was  by  father's  first  marriage, 
but  it's  true.  Why,  they  lived  in  a  beautiful  house  in  St. 
John's  Wood,  and  the  night  before  they  went  to  Paris  the 
Prince  of  Wales  dined  with  them." 

"  And  do  you  believe  it,  my  dear  ? "  asked  Cedric  on 
hearing  the  latest  version. 

"  She  believes  in  the  family  traditions.  But  she  will  care 
less  about  such  nonsense  when  she  is  Mrs.  Hiram  Waite." 

"Why,  she  met  the  man  only  last  night." 

"  Something  will  come  of  it,  trust  a  woman's  intuition." 

"Thanks,  no!"  he  retorted,  with  a  cheerful  grin.  "No 
telling  into  what  mare's  nest  I  might  be  led.  Never  mind, 
darling,  you  did  your  best.  We  can't  all  be  born  detect- 
ives." 

Cedric  to  the  contrary,  my  prophecy  came  to  pass,  and 
our  Honorable  Anne  was  transformed  into  Mrs.  Hiram 
Waite.  At  last  accounts,  she  was  well  and  happy,  supply- 
ing the  boarders  at  Waite's  Hotel  with  meals  at  "  four-bits 
a  head."  While  we  on  the  ranch  are  still  wondering 
whether  the  Countess  of  Melligan  and  the  Lady  Emily 
Brown  are  myths.  Edith  Allandale. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1897. 


An  experimental  operation  in  safe-breaking  by  means  of 
electricity  was  recently  performed  by  L.  K.  Pumpelly,  an 
electrical  engineer,  with  a  degree  of  success  that  must  be 
very  unpleasant  for  the  safe  companies.  The  following 
account  of  his  experiment  we  find  in  the  Literary  Digest : 
"  Upon  invitation  to  select  the  particular  safe  to  be  attacked, 
I  selected  one  of  the  round,  globe-like  affairs  that  look  and 
feel  like  a  solid  ball  of  steel,  and,  as  I  afterward  found,  was 
a  steel  casting,  with  a  one  and  one-half-inch  shell.  A  spot 
on  top  of  the  globe  was  hastily  cleaned  with  a  bit  of  sand- 
paper ;  a  flexible  wire  cable  had  its  flattened  end  placed  on 
the  cleaned  spot  and  held  in  place  by  a  convenient  chunk  of 
iron,  heavy  enough  to  keep  the  cable  in  place.  A  piece  of 
carbon  rod,  one  and  one-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  was 
next  tied  to  a  pine  stick  about  two  feet  long,  the  stick  serving 
as  a  handle  to  the  electrode,  to  which  another  wire  cable 
was  clamped  or  tied.  The  two  cables  were  easily  connected 
to  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  the  incandescent-light 
service,  through  a  resistance  which  reduced  the  pressure  to 
forty  volts,  and  allowed  one  hundred  and  fifty  amperes, 
approximately,  to  pass,  as  was  afterward  ascertained.  A 
sheet-iron  box,  lined  with  asbestos,  was  placed  against  the 
side  of  the  safe  and  the  carbon  rod  passed  through  a  hole  in 
the  box.  This  box,  about  eight  by  twelve  inches  and  six 
inches  deep,  served  as  a  screen  to  the  eyes  and  face  of  the 
operator.  I  stood  close  to  the  safe,  watch  in  hand,  to  time 
the  operation,  and  the  word  being  given,  the  'burglar' 
pushed  the  carbon  rod  on  to  the  surface  of  the  steel.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  bright  light  the  instant  the  carbon 
touched  the  metal,  but  the  asbestos  box  so  shielded  its  in- 
tensity that  no  discomfort  was  felt  by  me  or  the  operator. 
In  one  minute  and  eight  seconds  the  carbon  had  been 
pushed  through  the  steel,  which  seemed  to  yield  like  wax, 
and  a  hole  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  gave  ample 
facility  to  get  at  the  contents  of  the  safe." 
■«  »  »- 

When  the  Venezuelan  cowboy  wishes  to  catch  a  bull  or 
cow  for  branding,  or  for  any  purpose,  he  rides  alongside  it 
and,  with  horse  and  bovine  on  the  dead-run,  stoops  from  his 
saddle,  grasps  the  creature's  tail,  and,  with  a  sharp,  peculiar 
twist,  sends  the  animal  rolling  on  its  back.  From  the  force 
with  which  it  falls,  the  creature's  horns  almost  invariably 
pin  its  head  to  the  ground,  giving  the  vaquero  time  to  dis- 
mount and  sit  on  its  head,  holding  the  animal  helpless  to 
rise,  while  a  companion  ties  its  legs. 

A  moving  staircase  for  passengers,  in  the  shape  of  an 
endless  leather  belt  transferring  them  from  one  story  to  an- 
other, is  now  in  use  in  some  of  the  great  department-stores 
of  Paris.  It  is  called  a  transporting  carpet.  Endless  belts 
of  canvas  have  been  used  for  some  time  to  convey  packages 
from  place  to  place  within  the  stores. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  19,  1897. 


A    HARVARD    JAY. 


Jeff  now  took  fuller  note  of  the  slender  girl  who  stood  before  him,  believed  that  it  was  by  some  evil  art  that  he  always  contrived  to  reach 
and  swayed  a  little  backward  in  a  graceful  curve.  He  saw  that  she  had  j  Bessie's  side,  if  anything  could  have  been  less  like  any  kind  of  art  than 
a  dull,  thick  complexion,  with  liquid  eyes,  set  wide  apart  and  slanted  !  the  bold  push  he  made  for  her  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  in  a  room.  But 
upward  slightly,  and  a  nose  that  was  deflected  inward  from  the  straight  I  sometimes  Miss  Enderby  feared  that  it  was  Bessie  who  used  such 
line  ;   but  her  mouth  was  beautiful  and  vividly  red,   like   a  crimson  |  finesse  as  there  was,  and  always  put  herself  where  he  could  see  her. 

;  She  waited  with  trembling  for  her  to  give  the  affair  sanction  by  making 
i  her  aunt  ask  him  to  something  at  her  house.     On  the  other  hand,  she 
could  not  help  feeling  that  Bessie's  flirtation  was  all  the  more  deplorable 
for  the  want  of  some  such  legitimation. 


William  Dean  Howells's   Pictures  of  Social  Life  at  Cambridge— A  | 

Country  Youth's  Flirtation  with  a  Fin-de-Siecle 

Boston  Girl. 

Mr.  Howells's  latest  story,  "  The  Landlord  at  the  Lion's  | 
Head,"  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  best  things  he  has  \ 
ever  done.  Two  of  the  characters  in  it,  Jeff  Durgin  and 
Bessie  Lynde,  will  live  as  true  portraits  of  two  essentially 
modern  types — the  man  who  comes  from  the  people  and  rides 
rough-shod  to  success,  and  the  fin-de-sitde  girl  who  craves 
"  something  different  "  irom  the  iron-bound  conventionality 
of  the  society  to  which  she  is  born.  The  book  is  remark- 
able, too,  for  its  pictures  of  the  social  side  of  Harvard  life. 
Jeff  is  a  country  lad  who  goes  to  the  university  at  Cam- 
bridge, and,  as  it  seems  to  Westover,  an  artist  who  has 
spent  some  time  sketching  at  the  home  farm,  gets  started 
wrong.      His  position  in  his  first  year  is  here  described  : 

So  far  Jeff  seemed  to  have  spent  very  few  of  his  evenings  in 
Cambridge,  and  Westover  thought  it  would  be  well  if  he  had  some 
acquaintance  there.  He  ma^e  favor  for  him  with  a  friendly  family, 
who  asked  him  to  dinner.  '1  hey  did  it  to  oblige  Westover.  against 
their  own  judgment  and  knowledge,  for  they  said  it  was  always  the 
same  with  freshmen  ;  a  single  act  of  hospitality  finished  the  acquaint- 
ance. Jeff  came,  and  he  behaved  with  as  great  indifference  to  the  kind- 
ness meant  him  as  if  he  were  dining  out  every  night  ;  he  excused  himself 
very  early  in  the  evening  on  the  ground  that  he  had  to  go  into  Boston, 
and  he  never  paid  his  dinner-call.  .  .  . 

Jeff  believed  lurid  things  of  the  society  wholly  unknown  to  him  ;  to 
his  gross  credulity,  Boston  houses  which  at  the  worst  were  the  homes  of 
a  stiff  and  cold  exclusiveness,  were  the  scenes  of  riot  only  less  scandal- 
ous than  the  dissipation  to  which  fashionable  ladies  abandoned  them- 
selves at  champagne  suppers  in  the  Back  Bay  hotels  and  on  their  secret 
visits  to  the  Chinese  opium-joints  in  Kingston  Street. 

Westover  tried  to  make  him  see  how  impossible  his  fallacies  were  ; 
but  he  could  perceive  that  Jeff  thought  him  either  willfully  ignorant  or 
helplesslv  innocent,  and  of  far  less  authority  than  a  barber  who  had 
the  entree  of  all  these  swell  families  as  hair-dresser,  and  who  corrobo- 
rated the  witness  of  a  hotel  night-clerk  (Jeff  would  not  give  their  names) 
to  the  depravity  of  the  upper  classes.  .  .  . 

What  disgusted  the  painter  most  was  that,  with  all  his  belief  in  the 
wickedness  of  the  fine  world,  it  was  clear  that  Jeff  would  have  willingly 
been  of  it  ;  and  he  divined  that  if  he  had  any  strong  aspirations  they 
were  for  society  and  for  social  acceptance.  He  had  fancied,  when  the 
fellow  seemed  to  care  so  little  for  the  studies  of  the  university,  that  he 
might  come  forward  in  its  sports.  Jeff  gave  more  and  more  the  effect 
of  tremendous  strength  in  his  peculiar  physique,  though  there  was 
always  the  disappointment  of  not  finding  him  tall.  He  was  of  the 
middle  height,  but  he  was  hewn  out  and  squared  upward  massively. 
He  felt  like  stone  to  any  accidental  contact,  and  the  painter  brought 
away  a  bruise  from  the  mere  brunt  of  his  shoulders.  He  learned  that 
Jeff  was  a  frequenter  of  the  gymnasium.,  where  his  strength  must  have 
been  known,  but  he  could  not  make  out  that  he  had  any  standing 
among  the  men  who  went  in  for  athletics.  If  Jeff  had  even  this,  the 
sort  of  standing  in  college  which  he  failed  oF  would  easily  have  been 
won,  too.  But  he  had  been  falsely  placed  at  the  start,  or  some  qual- 
ity of  his  nature  neutralized  other  qualities  that  would  have  made  him 
a.  leader  in  college,  and  he  remained  one  of  the  least  forward  men  in 
it.  Other  jays  won  favor  and  liking,  and  ceased  to  be  jays  ;  Jeff  con- 
tinued a  jay.  He  was  not  chosen  into  any  of  the  nicer  societies  ;  those 
that  he  joined  when  he  thought  they  were  swell  he  could  not  care  for 
when  he  found  they  were  not. 

In  his  last  year,  however,  Jeff  began  to  go  about,  and  soon 
met  Bessie  Lynde.  How  this  came  about  is  explained  in 
the  following  passage : 

Jeffs  place  at  Harvard  had  been  too  long  fixed  among  the  jays  to 
allow  the  hope  of  wholly  retrieving  his  condition  now.  It  was  too  late 
for  him  to  be  chosen  in  any  of  the  nicer  clubs  or  societies,  but  he  was 
not  bevood  the  mounting  sentiment  of  comradery,  which  begins  to  tell 
in  the  last  year  among  college  men,  and  which  had  its  due  effect  with 
his  class.  One  of  the  men.  who  had  always  had  a  foible  for  humanity, 
took  advantage  of  the  prevailing  mood  in  another  man,  and  wrought 
upon  him  to  ask.  among  the  fellows  he  was  asking  to  a  tea  at  his  rooms, 


blossom, 

Jeff  was  engaged  to  marry  a  girl  at  home,  and  he  wrote 
her  an  account  of  this  social  adventure.  But  the  author  re- 
lates : 

While  he  wrote  he  kept  thinking  how  this  Miss  Lynde  was  nearer  his 
early  ideal  of  fashion,  of  high  life,  than  any  woman  he  had  seen  yet  ; 
she  seemed  a  girl  who  would  do  what  she  pleased,  and  would  not  be 
afraid  if  it  did  not  please  other  people.  He  liked  her  having  tried  to 
rattle  him,  and  he  smiled  to  himself  in  recalling  her  failure.  It  was 
as  if  she  had  laid  hold  of  him  with  her  little  hands  to  shake  him,  and 
had  shaken  herself.  He  laughed  when  this  image  came  into  his  mind  ; 
its  intimacy  flattered  him  ;  and  he  believed  that  it  was  upon  some  hint 
from  her  that  Mrs.  Bevidge  had  asked  his  address.  She  must  be  go- 
ing to  ask  him  to  her  house,  and  very  soon,  for  it  was  part  of  Jeffs 
meagre  social  experience  that  this  was  the  way  swells  did  ;  they  might 
never  ask  you  twice,  but  they  would  ask  you  promptly. 

The  thing  that  Mrs.  Bevidge  asked  Jeff  to,  when  her  note  reached 
him  the  second  day  after  the  tea,  was  a  meeting  to  interest  young 
people  in  the  work  at  the  North  End,  and  Jeff  swore  under  his  breath 
at  tne  disappointment  and  indignity  put  upon  him.  He  had  reckoned 
upon  an  afternoon  tea,  at  least,  or  even,  in  the  flights  of  fancy  which  he 
now  disowned  to  himself,  a  dance  after  the  Mid-Years,  or  possibly  an 
earlier  reception  of  some  sort.  He  burned  with  shame  to  think  of  a 
theatre-party,  which  he  had  fondly  specialized,  with  a  seat  next  Miss 
Lynde. 

Other  invitations  come,  however,  and  Jeff  again  meets 
Miss  Lynde.  He  walks  home  with  her,  one  afternoon,  and 
at  her  door  they  find  her  brother  fumbling  at  the  lock  with 
a  latch-key  : 

Miss  Lynde  laughed  provokingly,  and  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  at 
her  and  at  Jeff,  who  felt  his  injury  increased  by  the  disadvantage  this  young 
man  put  him  at.  Jeff  was  as  correctly  dressed  ;  he  wore  a  silk  hat  of 
the  last  shape  and  a  long  frock-coat  ;  he  was  properly  gloved  and  shod  ; 
his  clothes  fitted  him,  and  were  from  the  best  tailor  ;  but  at  sight  of 
this  young  man  in  clothes  of  the  same  design  he  felt  ill-dressed.  He 
was  in  like  sort  aware  of  being  rudely  blocked  out  physically,  and 
coarsely  colored  as  to  his  blonde  tints  of  hair  and  eye  and  cheek.  Even 
the  sinister  something  in  the  young  man's  look  had  distinction,  and  there 
was  style  in  the  signs  of  dissipation  in  his  handsome  face  which  Jeff  saw 
with  a  hunger  to  outdo  hint. 

Miss  Lynde  said  to  Jeff:  "  My  brother,  Mr.  Durgin."  and  then  she 
added  to  the  other  :  "You  ought  to  ring  first,  Alan,  and  try  your  key 
afterwards." 

"  The  key's  all  right,"  said  the  young  man,  without  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  Jeff  beyond  a  glance  of  recognition  ;  he  turned  his  back,  and 
waited  for  the  door  to  be  opened. 

Mr.  Ho  wells  gives  this  brief  description  of  Miss  Lynde  : 
The  evenings  which   Bessie  did  not  spend  in  some  social  function 
were  growing  rather  more  frequent  with  her  advancing  years,  for  she 
was  now  nearly  twenty-five,  and  there  were  few  seniors  so  old.     She 
was  not  the  kind  of  girl  to  renew  her  youth  with  the  sophomores  and 
freshmen  in  the  classes  succeeding  the  class  with  which  she  had  danced 
through  college  ;  so  far  as  she  had  kept  up  the  old  relation  with  stu- 
dents, she  continued  it  with  the  men  who  had  gone  inio  the  law  school. 
But  she  saw  less  and  less  of  these  without  seeing  more  of  other  men, 
and  perhaps  in  the  last  analysis  she  was  not   a  favorite.      She  was 
allowed  to  be  fascinating,   but  she  was  not  felt  to  be  flattering,  and 
people  would   rather  be  flattered  than  fascinated.      In  fact,  the  men 
I  were  mostly  afraid  of  her  ;  and  it  has  been  observed  of  girls  of  this 
I  kind  that  the  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  them  are  such  as  they  would 
1  do  well  to  be  afraid  of.     Whether  that  was  quite  the  case  with  Bessie 
Lynde  or  not,  it  was  certain  that  she,  who  was  always  the  cleverest  girl 
!  in  the  room,  and  if  not  the  prettiest,  then  the  most  effective,  had  not 
I  the  best  men  about  her.     Her  men  were  apt  to  be  those  whom  the 
!  other  girls  called  stupid  or  horrid,  and  whom  it  would  not  be  easy, 
though  it  might  be  more  just,   to  classify  otherwise.     The  other  girls 
wondered  what  she  could  see  in  them  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  not  necessary 
that  she  should  see  anything  in  them,  if  they  could  see  all  she  wished 
them  to  see,  and  no  more,  in  her. 

Her  brother,  who  is   subject  to   "attacks  "  which  make  it 

I  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  a  retreat  about  once  in  so  often, 

scorns  Jeff  as  a  "jay."     The  sister  tells  him  of  her  relations 


And  again  the  same  sentiment,  which  she  half  shares,  is 
evident  in  a  conversation  with  her  friend,  Mary  Enderby,  in 
the  course  of  which  Bessie  says  : 

"Shouldn't  you  like  to  go  and  see  a  jay  class  day — be  part  of  it? 
Think  of  going  once  to  the  Pi  Ute  spread — or  whatever  it  is  !  And 
dancing  in  their  tent  !  And  being  left  out  of  the  Gym,  and  Beck  !  Yes, 
I  ought  to  go,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  home  to  me,  and  I  can  have  a 
realizing  sense  of  what  I  am  doing,  and  be  stayed  in  my  mad  career." 

"Perhaps,"  Mary  Enderby  suggested,  colorlessly,  "he  will  be  de- 
voted to  his  own  people."  She  had  a  cold  fascination  in  the  picture 
Bessie's  words  had  conjured  up,  and  she  was  saying  this  less  to  Bessie 
than  to  herself. 

"And  1  should  meet  them  —  his  mothers  and  sisters!"  Bessie 
dramatized  an  excess  of  anguish.  "  Oh,  Mary,  that  is  the  very  thorn 
I  have  been  trying  not  to  press  my  heart  against ;  and  does  your  hand 
commend  it  to  my  embrace?  His  folks!  Yes,  they  would  be  folks  ; 
and  what  folks  !  " 

Another  scene  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  the  swells, 
toward  the  "jays"  is  this  incident  of  Class  Day  ; 

One  of  the  jays,  who  was  spreading  on  rather  a  large  scale,  wanted 
Jeff  to  spread  with  him,  but  he  refused,  because,  as  he  said,  he  meant 
to  keep  out  of  it  altogether  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  spread  of  a  rather  jay  society  he  belonged  to.  In  his 
secret  heart  he  trusted  that  some  friendly  fortuity  might  throw  an  in- 
vitation to  Beck  Hall  in  his  way,  or  at  least  a  card  for  the  Gym,  which, 
if  no  longer  the  place  it  had  been,  was  still  by  no  means  jay.  He  got 
neither  ;  but  as  he  felt  all  the  joy  of  the  June  day  in  his  young  blood, 
he  consoled  himself  very  well  with  the  dancing  at  one  of  the  halls, 
where  the  company  happened  that  year  to  be  openlv.  almost  recklessly 
jay.  Jeff  had  some  distinction  among  the  fellows  who  enviously  knew 
of  his  social  successes  during  the  winter,  and  especially  of  his  affair 
with  Bessie  Lynde  ;  and  there  were  some  girls  very  pretty  and  very  well 
dressed  among  the  crowd  of  girls  who  were  neither.  They  were  from 
remote  parts  of  the  country  and  in  the  charge  of  chaperons  ignorant 
of  the  differences  so  poignant  to  local  society.  Jeff  went  about 
among  them,  and  danced  with  the  sisters  and  cousins  of  several  men 
who  seemed  superior  to  the  lost  condition  of  their  kinsw-omen  ;  these 
were  nice  fellows  enough,  but  doomed  by  their  grinding,  or  digging,  or 
their  want  of  worldly  wisdom,  to  a  place  among  the  jays,  when  they 
really  had  some  qualifications  for  a  nobler  standing.  He  had  a  very 
good  time,  and  he  was  enjoying  himself  in  his  devotion  to  a  lively 
young  brunette  whom  he  was  making  laugh  with  his  jokes  about 
some  of  the  others,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  group  of  ladies  who 
advanced  among  the  jays  with  something  of  that  collective  intrepidity 
and  individual  apprehension  characteristic  of  people  in  slumming. 
They  had  the  air  of  not  knowing  what  might  happen  to  them,  but  the 
adventurous  young  Boston  matron  in  charge  of  the  girls  kept  on  a 
bold  front  behind  her  lorgnette,  and  swept  the  strange  company  she 
found  herself  in  with  an  unshrinking  eye  as  she  led  her  band  among  the 
promenaders  and  past  the  couples  seated  along  the  walls. 

But  to  revert  to  Jeff  Durgin  and  Miss  Lynde.  He  estab- 
lishes a  certain  bond  of  union  between  them  by  getting  her 
brother  hopelessly  intoxicated  at  a  dance  and  then  taking 
him  home.  She,  of  course,  is  ignorant  of  his  share  in 
bringing  about  her  brother's  condition,  and  knows  only  of 
his  kindness  and  his  knowledge  of  her  brother's  shame. 
One  evening  he  calls  at  rather  a  late  hour,  and  they  indulge 
in  some  clever  wordy  fence,  and  finally  get  down  to  person- 
alities.    At  last  she  exclaims  : 

"And  you  don't  think  I've  tried  to  do  you  good  ?" 

He  laughed.  Her  comedy  was  delicious  to  him.  He  had  never 
found  anybody  so  amusing  ;  he  almost  respected  her  for  it. 

"If  that  is  your  opinion  of  me,  Mr.  Durgin,"  she  said,  verygravely, 
"I  am  sorry.     May  I  remark  that  I  don't  see  why  you  come,  then  ?  " 

"I  can  tell  you,"  said  Jeff,  and  he  advanced  upon  her  where  she'sat 
so  abruptly  that  she  started  and  shrank  back  in  her  chair.  ' '  I  come 
because  you've  got  brains,  and  you're  the  only  girl   that  has — here.'' 


several  fellows  who  were  distinctly  a;id  almost  typically  jay.      The  tea  \  with  the  young  collegian,  and  they  have  a  conversation  which  ;  They  were  Alan's   words,  almost  his  words,  and  for  an  instant  she 

thought  of  her  brother,  and  wondered  what  he  would  think-  of  this  jay's 
praising  her  in  his  terms.  "  Because,"  Jeff  went  on,  "  you've  got  more 
senses — and  nonsense — than  all  the  women  here  put  together.  Because 
it's  better  than  a  play  to  hear  you  talk — and  act ;  and  because  you're 

graceful — and  fascinating,  and  chic,  and Good-night,  Miss  Lynde." 

He  put  out  his  hand,  but  she  did  not  take  it  as  she  rose  haughtily. 
' '  We've  said  good-night  once.  1  prefer  to  say  good-by  this  time.  I'm 
sure  you  will  understand  why  after  this  I  can  not  see  you  again."  She 
seemed  to  examine  him  for  the  effect  of  these  words  upon  him  before 
she  went  on. 

"No,  I  don't  understand,"  he  answered,  coolly  ;  "  but  it  isn't  neces- 
sary I  should  ;  and  I'm  quite  willing  to  say  good-by,  if  you  prefer. 
You  haven't  been  so  frank  with  me  as  1  have  with  you  ;  but  that  doesn't 
make  any  difference  ;  perhaps  you  never  meant  to  be,  or  couldn't  be  if 
you  meant.     Good-by."     He  bowed  and  turned  toward  the  door. 

She  fluttered  between  him  and  it.  "I  wish  to  know  what  "you  accuse 
me  of ! " 

"  I  ?    Nothing." 

"You  imply  that  I  have  been  unjust  toward  you." 

"Oh,  no!" 

"And  I  can't  let  you  go  till  you  prove  it" 

' '  Prove  to  a  woman  that Will  you  let  me  pass  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  She  spread  her  slender  arms  across  the  doorway. 
"Oh,  very  well ! "  Jeff  took  her  hands  and  put  them  both  in  the 
hold  of  one  of  bis  large,  strong  hands.  Then,  with  the  contact,  it  came 
to  him,  from  a  varied  experience  of  girls  in  his  rustic  past,  that  this 
young  lady,  who  was  nothing  but  a  girl  after  all,  was  playing  her 
comedy  with  a  certain  purpose,  however  little  she  might  know  it  or  own 
it.  He  put  his  other  large,  strong  hand  upon  her  waist,  and  pulled  her 
to  him  and  kissed  her.  Another  sort  of  man,  no  matter  what  he  had 
believed  of  her,  would  have  felt  his  act  a  sacrilege  then  and  there.  Jeff 
only  knew  that  she  had  not  made  the  faintest  struggle  against  him  ;  she 
had  even  trembled  toward  him,  and  he  brutally  exulted  in  the  belief  that 
he  had  done  what  she  wished,  whether  it  was  what  she  meant  or  not. 

She,  for  her  part,  realized  that  she  had  been  kissed  as  once  she  had 
happened  to  see  one  of  the  maids  kissed  by  the  grocer's  boy  at  the  base- 
ment door.  In  an  instant  this  man  had  abolished  all  her  defenses  of 
family,  of  society,  of  personality,  and  put  himself  on  a  level  with  her  in 
the  most  sacred  things  of  life.  Her  mind  grasped  the  fact  and  she 
realized  it  intellectually,  while  as  yet  all  her  emotions  seemed  paralyzed. 
She  did  not  know  whether  she  resented  it  as  an  abominable  outrage  or 
not ;  whether  she  hated  the  man  for  it  or  not.  But  perhaps  he  was  in 
love  with  her,  and  his  love  overpowered  him  ;  in  that  case  she  could  for- 
give him,  if  she  were  in  love  with  him.  She  asked  herself  whether  she 
was,  and  whether  she  had  betrayed  herself  to  him  so  that  he  was  some- 
how warranted  in  what  he  did.  She  wondered  if  another  sort  of  man 
would  have  done  it — a  gentleman  who  believed  she  w  as  in  love  with  him. 
She  wondered  if  she  were  as  much  shocked  as  she  was  astonished.  She 
knew  that  there  was  everything  in  the  situation  to  make  the  fact  shock- 
ing, but  she  got  no  distinct  reply  from  her  jarred  consciousness. 


was  for  the  aunt  of  the  man  who  gave  it,  a  very  pretty  woman  from 
New  York,  and  it  was  so  richly  qualified  by  young  people  of  fashion 
from  Boston  that  the  infusion  of  the  jay  flavor  could  not  spoil  it,  if  it 
would  not  rather  add  an  agreeable  piquancy.  This  college  mood 
coincided  that  year  with  a  benevolent  emotion  in  the  larger  world,  from 
which  fashion  was  not  exempt.  Society  had  just  been  stirred  by  the 
reading  of  a  certain  book,  which  had  then  a  very  great  vogue,  and 
several  people  had  been  down  among  the  wretched  at  the  North  End 
doing  good  in  a  conscience-stricken  effort  to  avert  the  millennium  which 
the  book  in  question  seemed  to  threaten.  The  lady  who  matronized  the 
tea  .  .  .  caught  at  the  chance  to  meet  the  college  jays  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  charity-  When  the  man  who  was  going  to  give  the  tea  rather 
sheepishly  confessed  what  the  altruistic  man  had  got  him  in  for,  she 
praised  him  so  much  that  he  went  away  feeling  like  the  hero  of  a  holy 
cause.  She  promised  the  assistance  and  sympathy  of  several  brave 
girls,  who  would  not  be  afraid  of  all  the  jays  in  college. 

After  all,  only  one  of  the  jays.  came.  Not  many,  in  fact,  had  been 
asked,  and  when  Jeff  Durgin  actually  appeared,  it  was  not  known  that 
he  was  both  the  first  and  the  last  of  his  kind.  The  lady  who  was 
matronizing  the  tea  recognized  him,  with  a  throe  of  her  quickened  con- 
science, as  the  young  fellow  whom  she  had  met  two  winters  before  at 
the  studio-tea  which  Mr.  Westover  had  given  to  those  queer  Florentine 
friends  of  his,  and  whom  she  had  never  thought  of  since,  though  she 
had  then  promised  herself  to  do  something  for  him.  She  had  then  even 
given  him  some  vague  hints  of  a  prospective  hospitality,  and  she  con- 
fessed her  sin  of  omission  in  a  swift  but  graphic  retrospect  to  one  of  her 
brave  girls,  while  Jeff  stood  blocking  out  a  space  for  his  stalwart  bulk 
amid  the  alien  elegance  just  within  the  doorway,  and  the  host  was 
making  his  way  toward  him,  with  an  outstretched  hand  of  hardy 
welcome. 

At  an  earlier  period  of  his  neglect  and  exclusion,  Jeff  would  not  have 
responded  to  the  belated  overture  which  had  now  been  made  him,  for 
no  reason  that  he  could  divine.  But  he  had  nothing  to  lose  by  accept- 
ing the  invitation,  and  he  had  promised  the  altruistic  man,  whom  he 
rather  liked  ;  he  did  not  dislike  the  giver  of  the  tea  so  much  as  some 
other  men,  and  so  he  came. 

The  brave  girl  whom  the  matron  was  preparing  to  devote  to  him 
stood  shrinking  with  a  trepidation  which  she  could  uot  conceal  at  sight 
of  his  strange  massiveness.  with  his  rust  -  gold  hair  coming  down 
toward  his  thick,  yellow  brows  and  mocking  blue  eyes  in  a  dense 
bang,  and  his  jaw  squaring  itself  under  the  rather  insolent  smile  of  his 
full  mouth.  The  matron  felt  that  her  victim  was  perhaps  going  to  fail 
her.  when  a  voice  at  her  ear  said,  as  if  the  question  were  extorted, 
"  Who  in  the  world  is  that 


concludes  as  follows  : 

"  Well,  you'd  better  let  him  alone,  after  this,"  he  said,  at  the  end. 

"Yes,"  she  pensively  assented.  "  I  suppose  it's  as  if  you  took  to 
some  very  common  kind  of  whisky,  isn't  it  ?  1  see  what  you  mean.  If 
one  must,  it  ought  to  be  champagne." 

She  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  that  keen  but  limited  knowledge 
which  renders  women's  conjectures  of  evil  always  so  amusing,  or  so 
pathetic,  to  men. 

"  Better  let  the  champagne  alone,  too."  said  her  brother,  darkly. 

"Yes,  I  know  that,"  she  admitted,  and  she  lay  back  in  her  chair,  look- 
ing dreamily  into  the  fire.  After  awhile  she  asked,  abruptly,  "Will 
you  give  it  up  if  I  will  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  couldn't." 

"  You  could  try." 

"Oh,  I'm  used  to  that." 

"Then  it's  a  bargain,"  she  said.  She  jumped  from  her  chair  and 
went  over  to  him,  and  smoothed  his  hair  over  his  forehead,  and  kissed 
the  place  she  had  smoothed,  though  it  was  unpleasantly  damp  to  her 
lips.  "Poor  boy,  poor  boy!  Now,  remember!  No  more  jays  for 
me,  and  no  more  jags  for  you.     Good-night." 

Her  brother  broke  into  a  wild  laugh  at  her  slanging,  which  had  such 
a  bizarre  effect  in  relation  to  her  physical  delicacy. 

Here  is  an  amusing  picture  of  the  social  side  of  life 
among  Harvard  students  : 

He  had  almost  abandoned  the  hope  of  meeting  her  again,  when  a 
large  partv  was  given  on  the  eve  of  the  Harvard  mid-year  examina- 
tions, which  end  the  younger  gayedes  of  Boston,  for  a  fortnight  at  least, 
in  January-  The  party  was  so  large  that  the  invitations  overflowed  the 
strict  bounds  of  society  at  some  points.  In  the  case  of  Jeff  Durgin,  the 
excess  was  intentional  beyond  the  vague  benevolence  which  prompted 
the  giver  of  the  party  to  ask  certain  other  outsiders.  She  was  a  lady  of 
a  soul  several  sizes  larger  than  the  souls  of  some  other  society  leaders  ; 
she  was  not  afraid  to  do  as  she  liked.  Jeff  had  been  presented  to  her 
at  Westover's.  but  she  disliked  him  so  promptly  and  decidedly  that  she 
had  left  him  out  of  even  the  things  that  she  asked  some  other  jays  to — 
like  lectures  and  parlor  readings  for  good  objects.  It  was  not  until  one 
of  her  daughters  met  him,  first  at  Willie  Morland's  tea  and  then  at  Mrs. 
Bevidge's  meeting,  that  ber  social  conscience  concerned  itself  with  him. 
At  the  first  her  daughter  had  not  spoken  to  him.  as  might  very  well 
have  happened,  since  Bessie  Lynde  had  kept  him  away  with  her  nearly 
all  the  time  ;  but  at  the  last  she  had  bowed  pleasantly  to  him  across  the 
room,  and  Jeff  had  responded  with  a  stiff  obeisance,  whose  coldness 


She  instantly  turned,  and  flashed  out  in  a  few   inspired  syllables  the  j  she  felt  the  more  for  having  been  somewhat  softened  herself  in  Mrs 

Bevidge's  altruistic  atmosphere. 

"  I  think  he  was  hurt,  mamma,"  the  girl  explained  to  her  mother, 
"  that  vou've  never  had  him  to  anything.-    I  suppose  they  must  feel  it." 

"  Oh,  well,  send  him  a  card,  then,"  said  her  mother;  and  when  Jeff 
got  the  card,  rather  near  the  eleventh  hour,  he  made  haste  to  accept, 
not  because  he  cared  to  go  to  Mrs.  Enderby's  house,  but  because  he 
hoped  he  should  meet  Miss  Lynde  there. 

How  Miss  Lynde's  growing  intimacy  with  the  "jay"  was 
regarded  by  her  own  circle  is  shown  in  this  paragraph  : 

In  her  set  people  not  only  never  married  outside  of  it,  but  they  never 
flirted  outside  of  it.  For  one  of  themselves,  even  for  a  girl  like  Bessie, 
whom  they  had  not  quite  known  from  childhood,  to  be  apparently 
amusing  herself  with  a  man  like  that,  so  wholly  alien  in  origin,  in  tradi- 
tion, was  something  unheard  of ;  and  it  began  to  look  as  if  Bessie 
Lynde  was  more  than  amused.  It  seemed  to  Mary  Enderby  that 
wherever  she  went  she  saw  that  man  talking  to  Bessie.     She  could  have 


fact  she  had  just  imparted  to  her  treacherous  heroine.  "  Do  let  me  in 
troduce  him,  Miss  Lynde.  I  must  do  something  for  him  when  he  gets 
up  to  me.  if  he  ever  does." 

"  By  all  means."  said  the  girl,  who  had  an  impulse  to  laugh  at  the 
rude  force  of  Jeff's  face  and  figure,  so  disproportioned  to  the  occasion, 
and  she  vented  it  at  the  matron's  tribulation.  The  matron  was  shaking 
hands  with  people  right  and  left,  and  exchanging  inaudible  banalities 
with  them.  She  did  not  know  what  the  girl  said  in  answer,  but  she  was 
aware  that  she  remained  near  her.  She  had  professed  her  joy  at  seeing 
Jeff  again,  when  he  reached  her,  and  she  turned  with  him  and  said, 
"  Let  me  present  you  to  Miss  Lynde,  Mr.  Durgin,"  and  so  abandoned 
them  to  each  other. 

As  Jeff  had  none  of  the  anxiety  for  social  success  which  he  would 

have  felt  at  an  earlier  period,  he  now  left  it  to  Miss  Lynde  to  begin  the 

talk,  or  not,  as  she  chose.     He  bore  himself  with  so  much  indifference 

that  she  was  piqued  to  an  effort  to  hold  his  eyes,  that  wandered  from 

,  face  and  that  in  the  crowd.  .  .  . 


The  author  drops  this  affair  rather  abruptly  at  this  point. 
Jeff  is  all  the  time  engaged  to  his  country  sweetheart,  and, 
after  a  week's  engagement  to  Miss  Lynde,  he  makes  her 
break  with  him  by  treating  her  brutally.  We  see  little 
more  of  her,  while  the  story  continues  to  follow  Durgin's 
career.  In  her  Mr.  Ho  wells  has  made  a  very  clever  study 
of  an  interesting  type,  and  one  could  wish  there  were  more 
of  her  in  "The  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head." 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.75. 
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A    CARNIVAL    OF    DUELS. 

Paris    Enjoying    About    One    Affair   of  Honor  a  Month — Poets  and 

Others  Being  Called  Out  — How  Tyros  Vanquish 

Expert  Swordsmen. 

Paris  bas  been  enjoying  quite  a  little  carnival  of  duels 
lately.  First  there  was  the  Pini-Thomagueux  encounter,  two 
or  three  months  ago.  Pini  is  a  fencing-master  of  the  Italian 
school,  and  a  decision  in  his  favor  against  a  French  antago- 
nist so  irritated  M.  Thomagueux,  an  elderly  amateur,  that 
he  challenged  the  chevalier.  The  encounter  came  off  in  the 
presence  of  the  fine  flair  of  Parisian  society,  and  was 
productive  of  much  pleasure  to  all  concerned  except 
Thomagueux,  who  was  palpably  outclassed  and  received  a 
scratch  under  the  nose  for  his  trouble.  Then  two  deputies, 
MM.  Thompson  and  Mirman,  agreed  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences on  the  field  of  honor.  They  put  up  a  nine-round 
contest,  to  speak  in  American  sporting  phrase,  and  then 
honor  was  satisfied  by  the  drawing  of  a  few  drops  of  blood 
from  M.  Mirman's  arm.  When  this  affair  died  as  a  topic 
of  conversa'ion,  cards  were  exchanged  between  Daniel 
Ollivier  and  Georges  Hugo,  and  all  Paris  was  agog  over  the 
affair  at  once.  Emile  Ollivier,  father  of  Daniel,  had 
written  an  article  derogatory  to  Victor  Hugo,  and  so,  it 
seems,  the  poet's  grandson  and  his  critic's  son  must  fight. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  witnesses  managed  to  come  to  an 
understanding  without  the  meeting  taking  place. 

The  latest  incident  of  the  sort,  known  as  "  the  affair  of 
the  cane,"  was  an  encounter  between  two  young  poets  who 
cut  quite  a  figure  here  in  one  way  and  another.  The  casus 
belli  is  not  very  clear.  It  seems  that  Regnier  and  his  wife 
and  sister-in-law,  Mile.  Heredia,  while  at  the  Baronne  de 
Rothschild's,  passed  facetious  comments  on  a  portrait  of 
Comte  de  Montesquiou  in  the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
in  which  the  latter  gentleman  is  represented  as  carrying  a 
cane.  Now  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  men  who  escaped 
from  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  Charity  Bazaar  got  out  of 
that  awful  holocaust  by  a  brutal  use  of  their  canes.  The  count 
took  this  reference  to  his  cane  to  be  a  reflection  on  his 
chivalry  and  courage,  and  accordingly  sent  the  Comte  de 
Dion  and  Maurice  Barres  to  call  upon  M.  de  Regnier's 
tetnoins — literally  "  witnesses,"  or  seconds.  The  latter  de- 
cided that  no  insult  had  been  inflicted,  and  wished  to  arbi- 
trate the  matter  ;  but  the  count  "was  not  satisfied,  and  sent  a 
letter  to  the  newspapers  publishing  Regnier  as  a  coward. 
This,  the  seconds  on  both  sides  admitted,  could  be  wiped 
out  only  with  blood.  Accordingly,  the  encounter  took  place, 
terminating  when  the  count  had  received  a  slight  cut. 

This  last  was  quite  a  literary  affair.  Regnier  and  one  of 
the  count's  seconds,  Maurice  Barres,  are  poets  of  high 
standing  among  the  younger  men,  and  the  Comte  Robert  de 
Montesquiou  is  a  dabbler  in  verse,  with  a  monumental  opinion 
of  his  productions.  He  is  an  apostle  of  the  New  Hedonism, 
and  has  been  likened  to  Oscar  Wilde.  While  he  has  not 
the  ability  of  that  undeniably  brilliant  Irishman,  he  has  been 
as  eccentric  as  he  could.  One  of  his  fads  was  to  have  a 
series  of  oddly  furnished  rooms,  in  one  of  which  he  read 
only  Latin,  in  a  second  French,  in  a  third  German,  and  so 
on,  and  another  was  to  devise  an  orchestra  of  odors,  on 
which  he  extemporized  what  he  declared  were  the  most  ex- 
quisite harmonies  of  perfume.  This  was  all  well  enough, 
but  he  rather  overdid  matters  some  two  years  ago  when  he 
printed  a  ponderous  volume  of  utterly  incomprehensible 
poems.  As  he  is  wealthy  and  belongs  to  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  France,  he  is  a  figure  in  the  best  Parisian 
society,  but  he  has  an  itching  for  literary  fame,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  poor  reception  the  critics  gave  his  poems 
prompted  his  attack  on  M.  de  Regnier. 

It  is  a  notable  fact,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  the  Comte  de 
Montesquiou,  an  expert  swordsman,  who  was  wounded  by  a 
tyro.  It  often  happens  so  in  affairs  of  this  sort.  By  the 
unwritten  law  of  French  society,  you  can  not  refuse  the 
challenge  of  any  man  who  is  not  a  workman,  dishonored, 
physically  incapacitated,  or  your  debtor.  The  French 
system  of  compulsory  military  service  for  all  is  a  great 
leveler,  and  as  all  able-bodied  citizens  have  learned  some- 
thing of  the  use  of  arms  during  their  periods  of  service,  all 
are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  fighting.  The  inexpert 
man,  on  being  challenged,  puts  all  other  affairs  aside  until 
the  day  of  the  encounter,  and  spends  his  time  in  a  salle 
cParmeSy  learning  some  lunge  or  other  trick  by  which  he 
may  wound  his  opponent.  Though  duels  that  terminate 
with  "  the  first  blood-letting  "  have  been  ridiculed  out  of  ex- 
istence, the  stipulation  is  general  that  honor  is  satisfied 
"  when  the  witnesses  shall  decide,"  and  they  generally  award 
the  contest  to  the  man  who  draws  first  blood.  As  a  result, 
the  cool-headed  novice  often  has  a  possible  advantage  over 
the  skilled  fencer.  Some  masters,  indeed,  take  their  pupils 
a  for/ait;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  paid  only  if  they  have 
taught  the  pupil  so  that  he  gets*  first  blood  without  himself 
sustaining  injury. 

The  most  successful  instructor  in  Paris  just  now  is  Pro- 
fessor Baudry,  who  claims  to  have  an  infallible  system.  In 
proof  of  this  he  has  in  his  salle  aVarmes  a  lad  who  had 
never  held  a  foil  until  a  few  months  ago,  and  who,  neverthe- 
less, contrives  with  apparent  ease  to  pink  all  the  swords- 
men, many  of  them  masters  of  art,  who  come  against  him. 
His  prowess  is  testified  to  by  a  medal  which  he  won  at  the 
tournament  this  year.  In  addition  to  this  proof  of  his 
skill  as  an  instructor,  Baudry  maintains  that  none  of  his 
pupils  has  ever  been  wounded  in  an  encounter.  As  a  con- 
sequence, his  time  is  well  filled,  and  amateurs  d^escrime 
throng  in  his  salle.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  said  to  be  the  best 
fencer  in  England,  is  a  frequent  visitor,  and  so  are  Conte, 
the  Italian,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  all- 
around  swordsman  in  the  world,  and  Colonel  Derne,  who 
has  acted  as  principal  or  second  in  more  than  one  hundred 
"affairs,"  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  the  code  as  it  is  practiced  on  this  side  of  the 
world.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  June  25,  1897. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Fall  of  the  Bastile. 
'  What  drummer  on  earth  could  be  prouder 
Than  I,  while  I  drumm'd  at  Versailles 
To  the  lovely  court-ladies  in  powder. 
And  lappets,  and  long  satin  tails? 

'  The  princes  that  day  pass'd  before  us, 

Our  countrymen's  glory  and  hope  ; 
Monsieur,  who  was  learn'd  in  Horace, 

D'Artois,  who  could  dance  the  tight-rope. 
One  night  we  kept  guard  for  the  Queen 

At  Her  Majesty's  opera-box. 
While  the  King,  that  majestical  monarch, 

Sat  filing  at  home  at  his  locks. 

'  Yes,  I  drumm'd  for  the  fair  Antoinette  ; 

And  so  smiling  she  look'd,  and  so  tender, 
That  our  officers,  privates,  and  drummers 

All  vow'd  they  would  die  to  defend  her. 
But  she  cared  not  for  us  honest  fellows, 

Who  fought  and  who  bled  in  her  wars  ; 
She  sneer'd  at  our  gallant  Rochambeau, 

And  turn'd  Lafayette  out  of  doors. 

'  Ventrebleu  !  then  I  swore  a  great  oath 

No  more  to  such  tyrants  to  kneel  ; 
And  so,  just  to  keep  up  my  drumming. 

One  day  I  drumm'd  down  the  Bastile  ! 
Ho.  landlord !  a  stoup  of  fresh  wine  ; 

Come,  comrades,  a  bumper  we'll  try, 
And  drink  to  the  year  eighty-nine, 

And  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July  ! 

'  Then  bravely  our  cannon  it  thunder'd, 

As  onward  our  patriots  bore ; 
Our  enemies  were  but  a  hundred, 

And  we  twenty  thousand  or  more. 
They  carried  the  news  to  King  Louis, 

He  heard  it  as  calm  as  you  please  ; 
And  like  a  majestical  monarch, 

Kept  filing  his  locks  and  his  keys. 

'  We  show'd  our  republican  courage, 

We  storm'd  and  we  broke  the  gate  in, 
And  we  murder'd  the  insolent  governor 

For  daring  to  keep  us  a-waiiing. 
Lambesc  and  his  squadrons  stood  by  ; 

They  never  stirr'd  finger  or  thumb  ; 
The  saucy  aristocrats  trembled 

As  they  heard  the  republican  drum. 

'  Hurrah  !  what  a  storm  was  a-brewing  ! 

The  day  of  our  vengeance  was  come  ; 
Through  scenes  of  what  carnage  and  ruin 

Did  I  beat  on  the  patriot  drum  ! 
Let's  drink  to  the  famed  tenth  of  August : 

At  midnight  I  beat  the  tattoo. 
And  woke  up  the  pikemen  of  Paris, 

To  follow  the  bold  Barbaroux. 

'  With  pikes,  and  with  shouts,  and  with  torches, 

March'd  onward  our  dusty  battalions  ; 
And  we  girt  the  tall  castle  of  Louis, 

A  million  of  tatterdemalions  ! 
We  storm'd  the  fair  gardens  where  tower'd 

The  walls  of  his  heritage  splendid  ; 
Ah.  shame  on  him,  craven  and  coward, 

That  had  not  the  heart  to  defend  it ! 

"  With  the  ciown  of  his  sires  on  his  head, 

His  nobles  and  knights  by  his  side, 
At  the  foot  of  his  ancestors'  palace 

'Twere  easy,  methinks.  to  have  died. 
But  no  ;  when  we  burst  through  his  barriers, 

'Mid  heaps  of  the  dying  and  dead, 
In  vain  through  the  chambers  we  sought  him,- 

He  had  turn'd  like  a  craven  and  fled. 


■  You  all  know  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  ? 

'Tis  hard  by  the  Tuilerie  wall ; 
'Mid  terraces,  fountains,  and  statues, 

There  rises  an  obelisk  tall. 
There  rises  an  obelisk  tall. 

All  garnish'd  and  gilded  the  base  is  ; 
'Tis  surely  the  gayest  of  all 

Our  beautiful  city's  gay  places. 

■  Around  it  are  gardens  and  flowers. 

And  the  cities  of  France  on  their  thrones, 
Each  crown'd  with  his  circlet  of  flowers, 

Sits  watching  this  biggest  of  stones ! 
I  love  to  go  sit  in  the  sun  there, 

The  flowers  and  fountains  to  see, 
And  to  think  of  the  deeds  that  were  done  there, 

In  the  glorious  year  ninety-three. 

'  'Twas  here  stood  the  Altar  of  Freedom. 

And  though  neither  marble  nor  gilding 
Was  used  in  those  days  to  adorn 

Our  simple  republican  building. 
Corbleu !  but  the  Mere  Guillotine 

Cared  little  for  splendor  or  show, 
So  you  gave  her  an  axe  and  a  beam. 

And  a  plank  and  a  basket  or  so. 

"  Awful,  and  proud,  and  erect, 

Here  sat  our  republican  goddess  ; 
Each  morning  her  table  we  deck'd 

With  dainty  aristocrats'  bodies. 
The  people,  each  day  flock'd  around, 

As  she  sat  at  her  meat  and  her  wine  : 
'Twas  always  the  use  of  our  nation 

To  witness  the  sovereign  dine. 

'  Young  virgins  with  fair  golden  tresses, 

Old  silver-hair'd  prelates  and  priests, 
Dukes,  marquises,  barons,  princesses, 

Were  splendidly  served  at  her  feasts. 
Ventrebleu !   but  we  pamper'd  our  ogress 

With  the  best  that  our  nation  could  bring, 
And  dainty  she  grew  in  her  progress, 

And  caU'd  for  the  head  of  a  king! 

'  She  call'd  for  the  blood  of  our  king, 

And  straight  from  his  prison  we  drew  him  ; 
And  to  her  with  shouting  we  led  him, 

And  took  him,  and  bound  him,  and  slew  him. 
'  The  monarchs  of  Europe  against  me 
Have  plotted  a  godless  alliance  ; 
I'll  fling  them  the  head  of  King  Louis,' 
She  said,   '  as  my  gage  of  defiance.' 

'  I  see  him  as  now,  for  a  moment. 
Away  from  his  jailers  he  broke, 
And  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 

And  linger'd,  and  fain  would  have  spoke. 
'  Ho,  drummer!  quick!  silence  yon  Capet,' 

Says  Santerre,   '  with  a  beat  of  your  drum '  ; 
Lustily  then  did  I  tap  it, 

And  the  son  of  Saint  Louis  was  dumb." 

—  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Miss  Hattie  Gault,  the  tutor  of  Mrs.  McKinley  at  Brooke 
Hall  Seminary  thirty  years  ago,  will  be  appointed  post- 
mistress of  Media,  Pa.  This  one  appointment  was  left  with 
Mrs.  McKinley. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  in  her  address  to  the  graduates  of  the 
Emma  Willard  Seminary  at  Troy,  N.  V.,  of  which  she  is 
an  alumnus,  said  that  she  was  graduated  at  eighteen,  taught 
at  twenty-five,  and  was  married  at  forty. 

Vice-President  Hobart  has  a  wonderful  memory,  and  has 
studied  the  present  tariff  bill  and  the  Wilson  bill  so  closely 
that  he  can  name  instantly  the  number  of  the  paragraph  in 
which  any  article  is  mentioned  in  either  of  the  bills. 

Daniel  O'Connell,  youngest  and  last  surviving  son  of  the 
Liberator,  has  just  died  at  Bedford.  England,  aged  eighty- 
one  years.  He  accepted  the  office  of  income-tax  commis- 
sioner from  Palmerston  forty  years  ago,  and  subscribed 
regularly  to  the  Unionist  fund  to  fight  home  rule. 

President  McKinley  has  doffed  his  black  silk  tile  to  the 
Washington  summer  and  appears  in  a  remarkably  high 
white  "stove-pipe.11  Nothing  like  it  can  be  found  in  the 
Washington  hat-stores,  and  there  are  apprehensions  that, 
like  the  inauguration  suit,  it  is  of  Canton  manufacture. 

Count  Boni  de  Castellane  has  been  blackballed  by  the 
Jockey  Club  of  Paris.  One  blackball  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude, but  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were 
counted  in  the  vote  on  the  count's  application  for  member- 
ship. His  younger  brother,  who  was  put  in  for  membership 
at  the  same  time,  was  elected. 

It  is  said  that  Yvette  Guilbert  is  at  last  a  back  number  in 
Paris.  Her  American  tour  did  her  no  good,  inasmuch  as 
her  constitution  suddenly  changed,  and,  irom  being  a  long, 
lank,  rather  devilish  person,  she  has  grown  stout  and  com- 
monplace. Marriage  does  not  seem  to  have  improved  her, 
according  to  the  Parisian  standard. 

The  steeple-chase  at  Paris  this  year  was  won  by  a  woman, 
Mile.  Marsy,  of  the  Comedie-Francaise.  She  is  the  woman 
who  resigned  her  position  as  societaire  of  the  Comedie  to 
nurse  little  Max  Lebaudy  till  his  death.  Her  photograph 
was  buried  with  him.  She  paid  eighty  thousand  francs  for 
her  horse,  Solitaire,  with  the  understanding  that  she  was 
to  give  forty  thousand  francs  more  if  he  won  the  Grand 
Prix. 

Governor  Black,  of  New  York,  who  is  a  young  man  in 
the  forties,  was  a  farmer's  son  and  one  of  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  yet  he  prepared  himself,  unaided,  to  enter  college 
at  eighteen  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  at  twenty-two. 
He  is  now  angular,  tall,  and  smooth-shaven,  and  is  often 
called  "young  Abe  Lincoln."  His  long,  narrow  head  is 
covered  with  dark  hair  and  his  face  is  built  on  square 
lines. 

The  practice  of  American  universities  of  inviting  British 
scholars  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  to  their  students  has 
now  been  reciprocated.  The  University  of  Aberdeen  has 
just  appointed  Dr.  Josiah  Royce,  professor  of  history  of 
philosophy  at  Harvard,  to  be  Gifford  lecturer  during  the 
terms  of  1898-1899  and  1899— 1900.  Professor  Royce 
is  a  native  of  California  and  a  graduate  of  the  university  of 
this  State. 

Florence  Nightingale  has  just  entered  her  seventy-eighth 
year.  She  has  never  recovered  from  the  hardships  she 
endured  in  the  Crimean  War.  Since  1S55  she  has  rarely 
been  totally  free  from  pain.  She  received  her  Christian 
name  from  the  town  in  which  she  was  born — Florence,  Italy. 
Her  family  name  is  not  Nightingale,  but  Shore,  her  father 
being  a  Nottingham  banker,  who  inherited  the  estates  of 
Peter  Nightingale  on  condition  that  he  assume  the  name. 

The  recent  false  report  that  Verdi  was  dangerously  ill 
arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  a  passage  in  a  letter  from 
Mme.  Verdi  to  the  well-known  Italian  writer,  Edmondo  de 
Amicis.  She  wrote,  "  We  are  at  present  making  ready  for 
death,"  but  all  she  intended  to  convey  by  this  was  the  fact 
that  she  and  her  husband  were  engaged  in  building  a  tomb 
on  their  estate  at  St.  Agata,  for  which  the  veteran  composer 
had  recently  obtained  permission  from  the  municipal  author- 
ities, though  they  had  no  expectation  of  occupying  it  at 
present. 

"  They  can  put  me  off  the  active  list  because  I've  reached 
the  lawful  age,"  said  Rear-Admiral  Brown,  who  has  just 
been  retired,  "but  they  can't  send  me  to  the  junk-yard  yet 
awhile.  I've  got  lots  of  good  stuff  in  me  yet,  and  that's 
another  reason  why  I  want  to  go  to  Indianapelis.  There's 
nothing  for  a  retired  admiral  to  do  in  Washington  but  go  to 
the  club  and  act  as  pall-bearer  at  funerals.  I'm  too  young 
a  man  for  that  routine."  In  sharp  contrast  with  this  is  the 
case  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Keppel,  the  "  Father  of  the 
British  Navy,"  who  has  just  celebrated  his  eighty-eighth 
birthday  and  still  remains  on  the  active  list. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes,  the  famous  French  painter,  and 
Princess  Cantacuzene  were  married  last  month  in  Paris. 
Early  last  winter,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  princess's  house  in 
the  Avenue  de  Villiers,  M.  de  Chavannes  fell  ill  and  was 
devotedly  nursed  by  the  interesting  widow.  The  romance 
is  supposed,  however,  to  be  nearly  twenty  years  old.  The 
portrait-picture,  "  La  Veuve,"  which  the  artist  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  of  187S,  was  that  of  the  princess,  his  wife. 
Chavannes  is  a  hale,  tall,  white-bearded  man,  intellectually 
more  than  physically  vigorous,  and  over  seventy  years  old. 
He  is  president  of  the  French  National  Society  of  Fine 
Arts.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  has  lived  very  simply  in  the 
Montmartre  district  of  Paris,  keeping  also  a  large,  bare, 
working  studio  at  Neuilly,  in  the  suburbs.  Now  he  has  an 
apartment  in  the  Avenue  de  Villiers.  The  Princess  Canta- 
cuzene belongs  to  one  of  those  semi  -  Oriental  families 
which,  in  virtue  of  Byzantine  sovereign  lineage,  claim  imperial 
rank. 
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LITERARY     NOTES. 


Bellamys  Utopia  Once  More. 
After  a  decade  of  silence,  Edward  Bellamy,  the 
author  of  "  Looking  Backward."  has  written  a  sequel 
to  that  widely  read  work.  It  is  called  "Equality," 
and  its  action  takes  place  at  the  same  period  and  the 
same  leading  characters  appear  as  in  his  previous 
book ;  but  the  socialistic  philosophy,  which  is.  of 
course,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  story,  is  much  elab- 
orated. 

In  "Looking  Backward."  Julian  West,  the  hero, 
was  put  into  a  hypnotic  trance  on  May  30.  1887.  and 
awoke  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  later,  in  Sep- 
tember, 2000.  A.  d..  in  a  new  civilization  which  is 
briefly  described  in  these  words  : 

Step  by  step,  almost  as  to  a  child,  his  new  hosts  ex- 
plained to  him,  who  had  known  no  other  way  of  living 
except  the  struggle  for  existence,  what  were  the  simple 
principles  of  national  cooperation  for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare  on  which  the  new  civilization  rested.  He 
learned  that  there  were  no  longer  any  who  were  or 
could  be  richer  or  poorer  than  others,  but  that  all  were 
economic  equals.  He  learned  that  no  one  any  longer 
worked  for  another,  either  by  compulsion  or  for  hire,  but 
that  all  alike  were  in  the  service  of  the  nation  working  for 
the  common  fund,  which  all  equally  shared,  and  that  even 
necessary  personal  attendance,  as  of  the  physician,  was 
rendered  as  to  the  state  like  that  of  the  military  surgeon. 
All  these  wonders,  it  was  explained,  had  very  simply 
come  about  as  the  results  of  replacing  private  capitalism 
by  public  capitalism,  and  organizing  the  machinery  of 
production  and  distribution,  like  the  political  government, 
as  business  of  general  concern  to  be  carried  on  for  the 
public  benefit  instead  of  private  gain. 

The  volume  under  review  is  an  expansion  of 
these  principles,  and  presents  in  fuller  detail  the 
way  this  social  revolution  was  accomplished.  There 
is  the  same  play  of  fancy  that  served  to  sugar  the 
socialistic  pill,  beguiling  the  reader  to  swallow  the 
communistic  theories  of  the  previous  work.  Mr. 
Bellamy's  method  of  handling  his  subject  may  best 
be  shown  by  making  a  few  extracts  from  a  book  that 
is  eminently  quotable. 

Of  those  who  will  not  work  in  this  Utopia,  Mr. 
Bellamy  says  : 

"  If  any  one  shall  refuse  to  do  his  or  her  part  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  social  order,  he  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  partake  of  its  benefits.  It  would  obviously  not 
be  fair  to  the  rest  that  he  should  do  so.  But  as  to  com- 
pelling him  to  work  against  his  will  by  force,  such  an  idea 
would  be  abhorrent  to  our  people.  The  service  of  society 
is.  above  all,  a  service  of  honor,  and  all  its  associations  are 
what  you  used  to  call  chivalrous.  Even  as  in  your  day 
soldiers  would  not  serve  with  skulkers,  but  drummed 
cowards  out  of  the  camps,  so  would  our  workers  refuse  the 
companionship  of  persons  openly  seeking  to  evade  their 
civic  duty." 

"  But  what  would  you  do  with  such  persons?" 
"  If  an  adult,  being  neither  criminal  nor  insane,  should 
deliberately  and  fixedly  refuse  to  render  his  quota  of 
service  in  any  way,  either  in  a  chosen  occupation  or,  on 
failure  to  choose,  in  an  assigned  one,  he  would  be  fur- 
nished with  such  a  collection  of  seeds  and  tools  as  he 
might  choose  and  turned  loose  on  a  reservation  expressly 
prepared  for  such  persons,  corresponding  a  little,  perhaps, 
with  the  reservations  set  apart  for  such  Indians  in  your 
day  as  were  unwilling  to  accept  civilization.  There  he 
would  be  left  to  work  out  a  better  solution  of  the  problem 
of  existence  than  our  society  offers,  if  he  could  do  so. 
We  think  we  have  the  best  possible  social  system,  but  if 
there  is  a  better,  we  want  to  know  it,  so  that  we  may 
adopt  it.     We  encourage  the  spirit  of  experiment." 

The  people  of  this  ideal  community  have  novel 
ideas  in  the  matter  of  clothes  : 

"  We  don't  think  it  nice  to  wear  clothes  again  after  they 
have  been  so  much  soiled  as  to  need  washing." 

"  Well,  I  won't  say  that  I  am  surprised."  I  replied, 
"in  fact,  I  think  I  am  no  longer  capable  of  being  sur- 
prised at  anything  ;  but  perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  me 
what  you  do  with  a  dress  when  it  becomes  soiled." 

*' We  throw  it  away— that  is.it  goes  back  to  the  mills 
to  be  made  into  something  else." 

"  Indeed  !  To  my  nineteenth-century  intellect,  throw- 
ing away  clothing  would  seem  even  more  expensive  than 
washing  it." 

"  Oh,  no,  much  less  so.  What  do  you  suppose,  now, 
this  costume  of  mine  cost  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  I  never  had  a  wife  to  pay 
dressmaker's  bills  for,  but  I  should  say  certainly  it  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money." 

"  Such  a  costume  costs  from  ten  to  twenty  cents,"  said 
Edith.     "  What  do  you  suppose  it  is  made  of?" 

I  took  the  edge  of  her  mantle  between  my  fingers. 

"  I  thought  it  was  silk  or  fine  linen,"  I  replied,  "but  I 
see  it  is  not.     Doubtless  it  is  some  new  fibre." 

"We  have  discovered  many  new  fibres,  but  it  is  rather 
a  question  of  process  than  material  that  I  had  in  mind. 
This  is  not  a  textile  fabric  at  all,  but  paper.  That  is  the 
most  common  material  for  garments  nowadays." 

Gold  and  precious  stones  are  not  valued  by  these 
citizens  of  2000,  a.  d.  Julien  West  asks  one  of  the 
young  women  in'  the  department  store  of  the  future 
to  direct  him  to  the  jewelry  department : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  raising  her  eyebrows  a 
little,  "  what  did  I  understand  you  to  ask  for?" 

"The  jewelry  department,"  I  repeated.  "I  want  to 
look  at  some  rings." 

"Rings,"  she  repeated,  regarding  me  with  a  rather 
blank  expression.  "May  I  ask  what  kind  .of  rings— for 
what  sort  of  use  ?  " 

"  Finger- rings,"  I  repeated,  feeling  that  the  young 
woman  could  not  be  so  intelligent  as  she  looked. 

At  the  word  she  glanced  at  my  left  hand,  on  one  of  the 
fingers  of  which  I  wore  a  seal-ring  after  a  fashion  of  my 
day.  Her  countenance  took  on  an  expression  at  once  of 
intelligence  and  the  keenest  interest.  .  .  . 

"  You  see,  rings  have  not  been  used  for  so  long  a  period 
that  we  have  quite  ceased  to  keep  them  in  stock  ;  but  if 
you  would  like  to  have  one  made  to  order,  you  would  have 
only  to  leave  a  description  of  what  you  want,  and  It  will 
be  at  once  manufactured." 

"  I  suppose  the  main  and  sufficient  reason  why  gold, 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones  have  ceased  to  be  prized  as 
ornaments  is  that  they  entirely  lost  their  commercial  value 
when  the  nation  organized  wealth  distribution  on  the 
basis  of  the  indefeasible  economic  equality  of  all  citizens. 
As  you  know,  a  ton  of  gold  or  a  bushel  of  diamonds 
would  not  secure  a  loaf  of  bread  at  the  public  stores, 
nothing  availing  there  except  or  in  addition  to  the  citi- 
zen's credit,  which  depends  solely  on  his  citizenship,  and 
is  always  equal  to  that  of  every  other  citizen.  Conse- 
quentl".  rv  'bing  is  worth  anything  to  anybody  nowadays 
be  use  or  pleasure  he  can  personally  derive  from 


it.  The  main  reason  why  gems  and  the  precious  metals 
were  formerly  used  as  ornaments  seems  to  have  been  the 
great  convertible  value  belonging  to  them,  which  made 
them  symbols  of  wealth  and  importance,  and  consequently 
a  favorite  means  of  social  ostentation.  The  fact  that 
they  have  entirely  lost  this  quality  would  account.  I 
think,  largely  for  their  disuse  as  ornaments,  even  if  osten- 
tation itself  had  not  been  deprived  of  its  motive  by  the 
law  of  equality." 

"Undoubtedly,"  I  said;  "yet  there  were  those  who 
thought  them  pretty,  quite  apart  from  their  value." 

"Well,  possibly,"  replied  the  doctor.  ""Yes,  I  sup- 
pose savage  races  honestly  thought  so,  but.  being  honest, 
they  did  not  distinguish  between  precious  stones  and 
glass  beads  so  long  as  both  were  equally  shiny.  As  to 
the  pretension  of  civilized  persons  to  admire  gems  or  gold 
for  their  intrinsic  beauty  apart  from  their  value,  I  suspect 
lhat  was  a  more  or  less  unconscious  sham.  Suppose,  by 
any  sudden  abundance,  diamonds  of  the  first  water  had 
gone  down  to  the  value  of  bottle  glass,  how  much  longer 
do  you  think  they  would  have  been  worn  by  anybody  in 
your  day?" 

Electricity  is  a  powerful  force  in  this  wonderful 
community.  Not  only  does  it  cook  food  in  paper 
vessels  on  wooden  stoves,  but  it  is  useful  in  many 
other  ways  : 

I  saw  a  large  field  from  which  the  crops  had  been  cut. 
Over  its  surface  was  moving  a  row  of  great  machines, 
behind  which  the  earth  surged  up  in  brown  and  rigid 
billows.  On  each  machine  stood  or  sat  in  easy  attitude  a 
young  man  or  woman,  with  quite  the  air  of  persons  on  a 
pleasure  excursion. 

"  Evidently,"  1  said,  "these  are  plows  ;  but  what  drives 
them  ?  " 

"They  are  electric  plows,"  replied  the  doctor.  "Do 
you  see  that  snake-like  cord  trailing  away  over  the  broken 
ground  behind  each  machine?  That  is  the  cable  by 
which  the  force  is  supplied.  Observe  those  posts  at  regu- 
lar intervals  about  the  field.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
attach  one  of  those  cables  to  a  post  to  have  a  power 
which,  connected  with  any  sort  of  agricultural  machine, 
furnishes  energy  graduated  from  a  man's  strength  to  that 
of  a  hundred  horses,  and  requiring  for  its  guidance  no 
other  force  than  the  fingers  of  a  child  can  supply." 

And  not  only  this,  but  it  was  lurther  explained  to  me 
that  by  ihis  system  of  flexible  cables  of  all  sizes  the  elec- 
tric power  was  applied  not  only  to  all  the  heavy  tasks 
formerly  done  by  animals,  but  also  to  the  hand  instru- 
ments-the  spade,  the  shovel,  and  the  fork — which  the 
farmer  in  my  time  must  bend  his  own  back  to,  however 
well  supplied  he  might  be  with  horse-power.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  tool,  however  small,  the  doctor  explained, 
whether  used  in  agriculture  or  any  other  art,  to  which  this 
motor  was  not  applicable,  leaving  to  the  worker  only  the 
adjustment  and  guidance  of  the  instrument. 

"  With  one  of  our  shovels,"  said  the  doctor,  "  an  intelli- 
gent boy  can  excavate  a  trench  or  dig  a  mile  of  potatoes 
quicker  than  a  gang  of  men  in  your  day,  and  with  no 
more  effort  than  he  would  use  in  wheeling  a  barrow." 

Mr.  Bellamy  displays  a  very  ingenious  imagination 
in  his  speculations  as  to  the  future  of  humanity,  and 
the  book  is  full  of  originality  and  clever  comments 
on  the  defects  of  the  social  system  of  to-day.  That 
Mr.  Bellamy  is  sincere,  and  that  hundreds  of  earnest 
and  thoughtful  men  hold  the  same  convictions  goes 
without  saying,  but  whether  the  future  wilt  lessen  or 
augment  their  number,  only  time  will  show. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


A  Story  of  the  Southland. 

Opie  Read,  who  claims  the  land  of  Dixie  as  his 
province,  has  delineated  in  "  Bolanyo "  some  new- 
types  of  character.  "Bolanyo"  recites  the  experi- 
ences of  an  actor  who,  injured  by  the  explosion  of 
the  boilers  of  a  river  steamer,  is  received  into  the 
home  of  sympathetic  strangers  and  treated  with  true 
Southern  hospitality.  He  becomes  an  intimate  friend 
of  his  host  and  falls  desperately  in  love  with  his  host's 
daughter,  who  is  marritd.  Restrained  by  honor,  he 
struggles  against  his  infatuation.  The  husband  is 
found  dead,  and  the  actor,  upon  whom  suspicion 
rests,  is  almost  lynched.  He  is.  however,  in  a  myste- 
rious manner  allowed  a  chance  of  escape.  After 
many  experiences,  he  returns  to  face  the  law,  strong 
in  his  innocence.  His  reputation  is  cleared  and  the 
story  is  happily  ended. 

Published  by  Way  6:  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price, 
St. 25.  _ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  who  has  been  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Dartmouth  College  since  1874, 
has  been  nominated.  United  States  minister  resident 
and  consul-general  in  Persia  by  the  President.  He 
first  gained  prominence  in  1883  by  the  publication  of 
"  But  Yet  a  Woman."  Edition  after  edition  was 
called  for,  and  it  was  republished  twice  in  England. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  "The  Wind  of  Destiny" 
and  "  Passe  Rose,"  and  has  written  verses  of  a  high 
order  of  merit. 

The  official  jubilee  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  ap- 
pears in  the  Messrs.  Appletons'  fascinating  book, 
*'  The  Private  Life  of  the  Queen,"  by  a  member  of 
the  royal  household,  which  will  form  a  most  valuable 
permanent  souvenir  of  the  great  celebration. 

The  speech  which  Colonel  John  Hay  delivered  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Sir  Walter  Scott  bust  in  West- 
minster Abbey  is  to  be  published  in  book-form. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  volume  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  is  signalized  by  an  expansion  of  the  name. 
It  has  now  become  the  American  Monthly  Review 
of  Reviews,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  first  two 
words. 

A  cable  dispatch  from  London  says  that  Mark 
Twain  has  finished  his  new  book,  "The  Surviving 
Innocent  Abroad,"  and  started  for  the  Continent  on 
July  8th  for  a  vacation. 

It  took  precisely  thirty-six  hours  for  every  copy  of 
"Equality,"  WTitten  by  Edward _  Bellamy,  to  be 
cleared  off  of  the  shelves  of  the  Messrs.  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  of  New  York,  and  a  large  first 
edition  had  been  printed.     For  the  last  ten  days  all 


the  remarkable  mechanical  facilities  the  Appletons 
possess  have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  demand. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  for  early  pub- 
lication a  new  book  by  R.  Malcolm  Johnston,  en- 
titled "Old  'limes  in  Middle  Georgia."  It  is  a  vol- 
ume of  short  stones  illustrating  a  phase  of  life  in 
middle  Georgia  now  almost  entirely  of  the  past. 

An  English  publisher  announces  for  sale  a  few 
complete  sets,  the  only  ones  now  on  the  market,  of 
"  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,"  from  1066  to 
i8qi,  and  filling  459  volumes,  at  from  $875  to  $1,000 
a  set,  according  to  binding  ;  and  also  an  almost 
complete  copy  of  "Palmer's  Index  to  the  Times" 
from  January,  1830,  to  January,  1896,  filling  256  vol- 
umes. The  latter  was  published  at  £203,  and  is 
offered  for  $300. 

"A  Colonial  Free-Lance"  will  be  the  title  of  a 
stirring  American  historical  romance  by  C.  C. 
Holchkiss,  author  of  "  In  Defiance  of  the  King," 
which  will  be  published  in  August  in  Appletons' 
popular  Town  and  Country  Library. 

With  its  July  number,  the  Book  Buyer  has  risen  to 
the  distinction  of  having  fourteen  volumes  to  its 
account.  Before  the  recent  enlargement,  a  volume 
of  this  magazine  eml-raced  twelve  numbers,  or  a 
year's  output.  The  fourteenth  volume,  however, 
represents  six  numbers,  instead  of  twelve.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  enlargement,  the  Book  Buyer 
being  now  twice  its  former  :-ize.  Along  with  this  en- 
largement has  occurred  improvement  in  many  direc- 
tions. 

The  talented  author  of  "The  Silence  of  Dean 
Maitland  "  has  just  completed  a  new  novel,  which  is 
to  appear  during  the  coming  autumn.  As  the  Apple- 
tons  published  her  first  book,  they  will  probably  issue 
this  also.     An  English  correspondent  says  : 

"As  most  people  know,  'Maxwell  Gray'  is  really 
Miss  M.  G.  Tuttielt,  and  for  years  she  lived  in  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  her  father  was  a  medical  practitioner. 
Upon  his  death,  some  three  years  ago,  Miss  Tuttielt  re- 
moved to  Richmond  Hill,  where  she  has  a  pretty  little 
house,  and  lives  with  her  mother.  She  is  an  invalid,  and 
finds  her  consolation  in  literature  and  in  the  companion- 
ship of  her  pet  cats,  of  which  she  has  always  several 
magnificent  specimens  about  the  house.  Her  new  book 
is  the  result  of  some  three  years'  work,  and  is  expected  to 
cause  more  sensation  than  any  of  her  books  since  '  Dean 
Maitland.'  By  the  bye,  it  is  refreshing  in  these  days  of 
short-lived  literature  to  know  that  the  circulation  of  that 
clever  story  is  still  sustained,  and  that  new  editions  are 
regularly  called  for.  Something  like  a  thousand  copies  of 
the  story  are  still  sold  yearly." 

"  Peter  the  Great,"  announced  by  the  Appletons, 
is  a  stirring  story  by  Waliszewski.  who  is  remem- 
bered for  his  romance  of  "  Catharine  the  Second  of 
Russia." 

A  trooper  Halkett  of  the  Rhodesia  Horse  is  very 
much  disturbed  by  the  use  of  his  name  for  that  of  the 
hero  of  Olive  Schreiner's  book,  "Trooper  Peter 
Halkett  of  Mashonaland."  Miss  Schreiner  was  un- 
aware that  there  was  such  a  person  as  a  real  trooper 
Halkett  when  she  took  the  name  ;  but  there  is  one, 
and  he  is  not  enjoying  his  notoriety.  He  writes  to  a 
Cape  paper  that  he  is  being  worried  to  death  with 
letters,  and  that  he  not  only  has  no  connection  with 
Miss  Schreiner's  creation,  but  is  "  Rhodesian  to  the 
backbone." 

The  father  of  Anthony  Hope,  the  novelist,  is  Rev. 
E.  C.  Hawkins,  vicar  of  an  historic  London  church — 
St.  Bride's — on  Fleet  Street.  In  this  church  are 
buried  Richardson,  the  novelist ;  Lovelace,  the  cav- 
alier poet  ;  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Dryden's  patron ; 
Wynken  de  Worde,  the  printer ;  Flaxman,  the 
sculptor,  and  many  others. 

The  crop  of  summer  novels  to  be  harvested  by  the 
Appletons  is  as  large  as  usual.     It  includes  : 

"  His  Majesty's  Greatest  Subject,"  a  romance  of  India, 
by  S.  S.  Thorburn,  a  new  English  author,  whose  scene  is 
laid  in  the  future;  "The  Folly  of  Pen  Harrington,"  by 
Julian  Sturgis,  a  study  of  a  "  parlor  anarchist "  in 
London;  "Nulma,"  another  Australian  tale  by  Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed  ;  C.  C.  Hotchkiss  has  a  new  historical 
tale,  called  "A  Colonial  Free  Lance,"  of  which  the 
action  passes  in  New  York  during  the  British  occupancy; 
and  "  Barbara  Blomberg,"  still  another  historical  ro- 
mance, by  Dr.  George  Ebers. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  for  early 
publication  an  edition  of  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen," 
to  be  published  in  six  volumes,  each  containing  one 
book  of  the  poem. 

Prince  de  Joinville  is  spoken  of  in  Paris  as  the 
probable  successor  of  his  brother,  the  late  Due 
d'Aumale,  in  the  French  Academy.  The  prince  is 
seventy-nine  years  of  age,  and  has  been  stone  deaf 
for  some  time. 

The  American  edition  of  the  Queen  Victoria  jubilee 
book  has  been  nearly  all  sold,  on  advance  orders.  It 
is  published  at  fifty  and  fifteen  dollars  a  copy. 

Of  "A  Pinchbeck  Goddess,"  by  Mrs.  Fleming, 
a  sister  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  which  the  Appletons 
published  a  few  months  ago,  the  yation  says  : 

"Mrs.  Edwards  paints  her  face,  dyes  her  hair,  and 
dances  (skirt-dances)  over  prostrate  warriors.  Neverthe- 
less, she  is  a  perfectly  virtuous  lady.  The  warriors  at 
ease  have  intentions  serious  and  honorable.  They  make 
eloquent  proposals  of  marriage  and  take  the  mitten  like 
I  lambs.  The  accepted  address  their  beloved  as  '  child,* 
and  their  obvious  disapproval  of  the  paint  and  dye  sug- 
gests that  immediately  after  a  betrothal  a  great  cleansing 
and  scraping  process  goes  on  at  Simla." 

Mr.  Heineman  is  the  London  publisher  of  Mr. 
Bellamy's  "Equality,"  and  the  rush  for  it  in  Eng- 
land is  as  great  as  in  the  United  States. 


I  Wash  silk  waists,  ] 

light  summer  garments 

and  outing  flannel*  if 

once  will  never  again 
look  sowed.  The  choke 
of  soap  is  important. 

Ivory  Soap  is  99^ 
I  percent  pure. 


BOOKS 

—  FOR— 

SUMMER    READING 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

t26  Post  St. 

D.  APPLETON   AND   COMPANY'S 
NEW   BOOKS. 


Insect  Life. 

By  John  Henry  Comstock,  Professor  of  En- 
tomology in  Cornell  University.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Anna  Botsford  Comstock, 
member  of  the  Society  of  American  Wood 
Engravers.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

A  popular  book  of  general  value  and  interest 
which  will  meet  a  want  felt  by  teachers  and  be  in- 
dispensable for  classes,  and  will  also  prove  of  con- 
stant service  to  tbose  who  have  felt  the  need  of  a 
guide  to  the  identification  and  study  of  insects.  It 
is  a  book  for  amateurs  and  summer  tourists  as  well 
as  for  students,  and  is  magnificently  illustrated  by 
Mrs.  Comstock's  accurate  and  beautiful  wood  en- 
gravings. 

Nulma. 

By  Mrs.  Campbell-  Praed,  author  of  "Mrs. 
Tregaskiss,"  "  Outlaw  and  Lawmaker,"  "Chris- 
tina Chard,"  etc.  No.  220,  Town  and  Country 
Library.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.00 ;  paper,  50 
cents. 

In  this  story,  which  is  written  with  great  care 
and  force,  the  author  returns  to  the  field  of  anti- 
podean romance  which  she  has  cultivated  with  such 
marked  success.  Her  novel  pictures  social  and 
official  life,  with  its  picturesque  colonial  environ- 
ment, and  as  a  story  it  will  be  found  singularly 
sympathetic  and  interesting. 

The  Story  of  the  Earth's 
Atmosphere. 

By  Douglas  Archibald,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and 
sometime  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  London.  A  new  volume  in 
the  Library  of  Useful  Stories.  Illustrated. 
i6mo.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

This  little  work  puts  forward  the  main  features 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  our  atmosphere  as  they  are  interpreted  through 
the  science  of  to-day. 

Appletons'   Hand-Book  of 
Summer  Resorts. 

New  edition,  revised  to  date.  With  Maps,  Illus- 
trations, and  Table  of  Railroad  Fares,  etc. 
Large  i2mo.     Paper,  so  cents. 


For  sale  By  all  booksellers  ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  tlte  publishers, 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Every  test  that  is  of  value 
in  ascertaining  what  glasses 
are  needed  is  applied  here. 

There  is  no  such  word  as 
"trouble"  while  we  are  test- 
ing. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7    Keamy    St.  Opticians. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 

Stories  of  the  Sea. 

Within  canvas  covers,  on  which  snowy  sails  stand 
out  against  sky  and  water,  is  inclosed  a  volume  of 
admirable  short  stories  under  the  title  of  "  The  Port 
of  Missing  Ships,"  by  John  R.  Spears. 

Mr.  Spears's  training  as  a  journalist  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  as  well  as  his  persona!  experi- 
ences, have  qualified  him  to  describe  graphically 
these  races,  rescues,  and  thrilling  episodes  of  the  sea. 
"  The  Port  of  Missing  Ships  "  is  finely  imaginative, 
and  its  central  idea  of  a  haven  where  all  lost  ships 
find  refuge  from  waste  and  time  is  worthy  of 
Coleridge  himself.  "The  Skipper  of  Nancy  C."  is 
full  of  vigor  and  racy  description,  and  the  "  Story  of 
a  Second  Mate"  has  the  splendor  of  the  gale  as  a 
background  to  man's  indomitable  courage. 

Published  by  the  Macinillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Judge  Lynch. 

In  the  prologue  of  "  Mr.  Peters,"  by  Riccardo 
Stephens,  an  unjustly  accused  man  is  lynched. 
Facts  afterward  develop  that  prove  him  to  be  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  of  horse-stealing,  for  which  he  was 
called  to  account.  His  widow  quietly  traces  the 
real  thief  and  the  man  who  was  most  prominent  in 
prosecuting  the  prisoner  before  Judge  Lynch's  court. 
She  obtains  their  names  and  disappears  with  her  son. 

At  Edinburgh,  twenty  years  afterward,  the  son, 
now  a  man,  begins  his  search  for  the  men  who  were 
responsible  for  his  father's  death.  He  finds  them 
and  succeeds  in  his  vendetta.  The  method  he  pur- 
sues it  would  be  unfair  to  the  author  to  divulge  ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  characters  and  situations 
that  bring  the  plot  to  a  logical  conclusion  are  strongly 
drawn. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Modern  Allegories. 

"  Dreams  of  To-Day."  by  Percival  Pollard,  con- 
tains a  series  of  modern  allegories,  reprinted  for  the 
most  part  from  the  first  volume  of  the  Chap-Book. 
Allegory  is  a  method  of  expression  that  harmonizes 
better  with  poetical  and  abstract  themes  than  with 
our  exceedingly  utilitarian  and  fin-de-siecle  environ- 
ment. The  author  has,  however,  achieved  a  meas- 
urable degree  of  success. 

The  cover  of  the  book  is  by  Frank  A.  Nankivell,  a 
staff  artist  on  Puck,  and  well  known  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  modern 
French  school,  representing  the  figure  of  two  un- 
canny birds  and  a  nude  woman  amid  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  temple.  This  cover  has  aroused  comment 
among  New  York  booksellers,  some  of  whom  con- 
sider it  objectionable. 

Published  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago. 

Wonders  of  Insect  Life. 

"Insect  Life,"  by  John  Henry  Comstock,  is  a 
lirnely,  interesting,  and  copiously  illustrated  volume 
for  lovers  of  this  department  of  natural  history. 
The  author  discusses  his  subject  in  an  entertaining 
and  concise  manner  that  arouses  in  the  reader  a 
desire  to  gain  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
insect  life.  He  suggests  that  the  "  boy  or  girl  that 
finds  pleasure  in  collecting  postage-stamps,  shells,  or 
bird's  eggs  will  find  even  greater  pleasure  in  collect- 
ing insects."  The  subject  has  been  well  systematized, 
and  the  book  contains  more  literary  quality  than  is 
usual  in  its  kind. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.50. 

A  Plea  far  the  Missions. 

A  book  illustrating  the  establishment,  progress,  and 
decay  of  our  most  interesting  landmarks  is  "The 
Missions  of  California,"  by  Laura  Bride  Powers. 
The  author  pleads  for  the  preservation  of  these  old 
buildings,  and  has  collected  with  the  devotion  of  an 
enthusiast  all  available  information  relating  to  them, 
and  woven  their  romantic  history  into  permanent  form, 
"hoping  thereby  to  enlist  sympathy  in  the  cause 
of  their  restoration  and  preservation.  The  book  is 
neatly  bound  and  generously  illustrated. 

Published  by  William  Doxey,  San  Francisco ; 
price,  $1.25. 

What  is  "an  Edition"  ? 

In  a  literary  note  received  from  the  Macmillan 
Company  there  is  a  statement  that  "the  third  edition 
of  James  Lane  Allen's  new  novel,  '  The  Choir  In- 
visible,' is  now  in  press,  although  the  first  was  one  of 
exceptional  size,  and  the  second  even  was  double  the 
number  of  volumes  technically  considered  an  edi- 
tion.'* 

The  question  arising  is  :  What  is  "  technically  con- 
sidered an  edition  ?  "  A  "  technical  "  edition  consists 
presumably  of  one  thousand  copies.  Yet  here,  for 
example,  is  "Sentimental  Tommy,"  in  its  fifth  edition 
and  its  thirty-fifth  thousand,  and  "Amos  Judd," 
brought  out  by  the  same  publisher,  with  twice  the 
number  of  editions  and  half  the  number  of  thou- 
sands to  its  credit.  And  again,  here  are  Messrs. 
Copeland  &  Day  with  a  recognized  number  of  copies 
to  an  edition,  five  hundred  making  an  edition  of  a 
book  of  verse,  one  thousand  an  edition  of  a  prose 
work.  This  method  at  least  gives  the  follower  of 
editions  some  basis  for  his  calculations. 

In  connection  with  one  of  their  recent  publications, 
— FatherTabb's  "  Lyrics" — Messrs.  Copeland  &  Day 
had  quite  an  experience  with  this  .matter  of  editions. 


Following  their  custom,  an  order  for  a  first  edition  of 
five  hundred  copies  was  given  to  the  printer.  Ad- 
vance orders  from  the  trade  at  once  exhausted  this, 
and  before  the  sheets  \eft  the  press  an  order  for  an 
additional  five  hundred  was  sent  in  ;  this  was  again 
repeated  before  the  books  left  the  binders.  "  Lyrics" 
was  thus  in  its  third  edition  before  a  copy  was  on  the 
market. 

Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  this  is  rather 
peculiar.  Since  the  volumes  were  all  delivered  at 
the  same  time,  or,  in  any  case,  could  have  been  thus 
delivered,  they  might  all  have  been  considered  as 
part  of  the  same  edition.  Moreover,  is  it  not  within 
the  bounds  of  p  ssibility  that  in  the  hurry  of  de- 
livery the  dealer  whose  order  was  first  recorded 
received  a  part  of  the  third  edition,  and  since  first 
editions  are  mnst  valuable,  would  not  the  dealer  thus 
treated  be  justified  in  objecting? 


view  to  making  accessible  to  college  instructors  and 
their  classes  literary  material,  in  Latin,  not  otherwise 
obtainable,  except  in  large  and  extensive  collections. 
These  fragments  have  been  selected  and  arranged  by 
Elmer  T.  Merrill,  of  Wesleyan  University.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

"  Constantine,"  by  George  Horton.  is  a  story  of 
Greek  life,  a  sad  tale  of  betrayed  love  and  friend- 
ship. There  is  beauty  in  the  descriptive  passages, 
I  and  the  episodes  showing  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  peasants  are  very  interesting.  It  may  be 
noted  that  a  thin  stream  of  superstition  has  filtered 
down  through  the  ages  from  ancient  times,  and  that 
many  of  the  peasants  in  these  Christian  days  still 
propitiate  the  Fates  and  nourish  other  customs  of 
their  pristine  faith.  Published  by  George  Horton, 
Chicago  ;  price,  $1.25. 


The  Congressional  Library. 
In  a  few  weeks,  soon  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  the  noble  and  historic  collection  of  books 
known  as  the  Library  of  Congress  will  be  housed 
in  its  permanent  home.  That  home  is  a  marvel  of 
beauty  and  utility,  the  most  superb  and  complete 
structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

From  the  meager  and  begrudged  appropriation  of 
$5,000  by  Congress  for  the  founding  of  this  library 
in  1800  to  the  eager  and  willing  appropriation  of 
$5,500,000  in  1889  for  this  splendid  building  and  its 
site  is  (as  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  says)  a  mighty 
leap.  When  that  first  appropriation  v.  as  made, 
sixteen  sparsely  settled  and  by  no  means  homogene- 
ous States  constituted  the  Union.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  5,000,000,  and  in  the  breasts 
of  most  of  them  there  was  a  feeling  of  jealousy  to- 
ward the  Federal  Government.  "There  was  no 
power  given  to  Congress  by  the  constitution,"  cried 
out  the  strict  constructionists,  "to  purchase  books 
and  establish  a  library  for  Congress."  Happily, 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  Vice-President  and  John 
Randolph  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  both 
were  lovers  of  books  and  knew  the  power  of  books. 
They  threw  their  influence  in  favor  of  the  appropria- 
tion, and  it  was  passed.  In  a  general  sense,  indeed, 
Jefferson  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
library.  When  the  first  appropriation  was  made, 
Congress  was  sitting  for  the  last  time  in  Philadelphia. 
The  next  session  was  held  in  the  unfinished  Capitol 
at  Washington,  and  there  the  first  purchase  of  books 
was  put  on  the  shelves. 

In  1814  the  library  was  destroyed  by  the  British 
troops,  the  books  being  used  as  kindling  for  setting 
fire  to  the  Capitol.  When  Congress  re-assembled, 
Jefferson,  then  living  in  retirement  at  Monticello, 
was  in  straitened  financial  circumstances,  but  he 
offered  his  fine  and  dearly-loved  library,  comprising 
nearly  7,000  volumes,  to  Congress  at  its  cost, 
and  it  was  accepted.  Jefferson's  books,  the  col- 
lection of  a  life-time  and  containing  many  rare  and 
curious  volumes,  thus  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
Congressional  Library.  In  1851  the  library  met 
with  another  disaster  through  a  fire  that  broke  out 
in  the  library  rooms,  destroying  about  35.000 
volumes.  Congress  responded  promptly  and  liber- 
ally, and  from  that  day  to  this  the  growth  of  the 
library  has  been  unchecked. 

In  1865,  the  year  after  Mr.  Spofford  became 
librarian,  the  copyright  laws  were  changed  so  as  to 
require  the  deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress  of  a 
copy  of  every  publication  on  which  copyright  was 
desired.  In  1870  the  law  was  made  still  more  effect- 
ive by  consolidating  its  administration  in  the  hands 
of  the  librarian  and  requiring  two  copies  of  every 
copyrighted  publication  to  be  deposited  in  the 
library.  Under  this  law,  the  accessions  have  been 
enormous,  while  Congress  has  not  been  backward 
with  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  valuable  for- 
eign publications.  The  library  now  contains  755,- 
000  volumes  of  books,  250,000  pamphlets,  500,000 
pieces  of  music,  25,000  maps,  and  250,000  engrav- 
ings, photographs,  etchings,  and  other  pictorial 
illustrations. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  rival  the  Nationale  of 
France,  founded  in  1595,  or  the  British  Museum, 
founded  in  1753,  or  some  of  the  great  royal  libraries 
of  Europe,  but  in  time  it  will  become  one  of  the 
grandest  collections  of  books  in  the  world. 

The  appointment  of  John  Russell  Young  to  the 
head  of  this  splendid  institution  is  as  fitting  as  it  is 
admirable.  What  is  wanted  in  that  great  trust  is  not 
a  Magliabecchi,  who  could  remember  the  names  and 
places  on  the  shelves  of  50,000  volumes,  but  a  man 
of  executive  and  administrative  force,  who  at  the 
same  time  has  broad  culture,  a  wide  reading,  and  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  books.  These  qualifications 
Mr.  Young  possesses,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  will  give  complete  satisfaction  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  in  the  administration  of  his 
high  and  important  office. 

New  Publications, 
"  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights,"  a  new  volume 
in  the  series  of  Eclectic  School  Readings,  selected 
and  edited  by  M.  Clarke,  is  a  well-prepared  little 
book  for  young  people,  containing  in  clear  language 
the  best  of  these  famous  and  fascinating  stories  of 
the  olden  time.  The  book  is  well  printed,  bound, 
and  illustrated.  Published  by  the  American  Book 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  60  cents. 

"  Fragments  of  Roman  Satire"  is  a  collection  of 
choice  excerpts  from  Latin  authors,  prepared  with  a 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


Two  Sonnets. 

THE    COMING    OF    LOVE. 

I  dreamed  that  love  came  as  the  oak-trees  grow, 
By  the  chance  dropping  of  a  tiny  seed, 
And  then  from  moon  to  moon  with  steady  speed, 

Tho'  torn  by  winds  and  chilled  with  heedless  snow, 

The  sap  of  pulsing  life  would  upward  flow 
Till  in  its  might  the  heavens  themselves  could  read 
Portents  of  power  that  they  must  learn  to  heed. 

This  was  my  dream  ;  the  waking  proved  not  so. 

For  love  came  like  a  flower  and  grew  apace. 
I  saw  it  blossom,  tenderly  and  frail 

Till  the  dear  Spring  had  run  its  eager  race. 

Then  the  rough  wind  tossed  high  the  petals  red, 
The  seed  fell  far  in  soil  beyond  my  pale. 
I  know  not  now,  if  love  be  lost  or  dead. 

AGE. 

I  have  a  dream  that  somewhere  in  the  days 

Since  when  a  myriad  suns  have  burned  and  died 
There  was  a  time  my  soul  was  not,  for  pride 
Of  spendthrift  youth,  the  pensioner  who  pays 
Dole  for  the  pain  of  searching  thro'  the  haze 
Where  joy  lies  hidden.     As  the  puff-balls  ride 
The  wandering  wind  across  the  summer's  side, 
So  winged  my  spirit  in  a  golden  blaze 
Of  pure  and  careless  Present — Future  naught 
But  a  sad  dotard's  wail — and  I  was  young 
Who  now  am  old.     Now  years  like  flashes  seem 
Lambent  or  gray  on  the  great  wall  of  Thought. 
This  is  a  song  a  poet  may  have  sung. 

No  proof  remains — I  have  but  dreamed  a  dream. 
— Helen  Hay  bijuly  Harper's. 


Greencastle  Jenny. 

A    BALLAD    OF    '63. 

Oh,  Greencastle  streets,  where  a  stream  of  steel 

With  the  slanted  muskets  the  soldiers  bore. 
And  the  scared  earth  muttered  and  shook  to  feel 

The  tramp  and  the  rumble  of  Longstreet's  Corps  ; 
The  bands  were  blaring  "  The  Bonny  Blue  Flag," 

And  the  banners  borne  were  a  motley  many  ; 
And  watching  the  gray  column  wind  and  drag 

Was  a  slip  of  a  girl — we'll  call  her  Jenny. 

A  slip  of  a  girl — what  need  her  name? — 

With  her  cheeks  aflame  and  her  lips  aquiver, 
As  she  leaned  and  looked  with  a  loyal  shame 

At  the  steady  flow  of  the  steely  river  ; 
Till  a  storm  grew  black  in  the  hazel  eyes 

Time  had  not  tamed,  nor  a  lover  sighed  for  ; 
And  she  ran  and  she  girded  her,  apronwise. 

With  the  flag  she  loved  and  her  brothers  died  for. 

Out  of  the  doorway  they  saw  her  start, 
(Pickett's  Virginians  were  marching  through). 

The  hot  little  foolish  hero-heart, 

Armored  with  stars  and  the  sacred  blue, 

Clutching  the  folds  of  red  and  white 

Stood  she  and  bearded  those  ranks  of  theirs, 

Shouting  shrilly  with  all  her  might, 

"  Come  and  take  it,  the  man  that  dares  ! " 

Pickett's  Virginians  were  passing  through  ; 

Supple  as  steel  and  as  brown  as  leather, 
Rusty  and  dusty  of  hat  and  shoe, 

Wonted  to  hunger  and  war  and  weather ; 
Peerless,  fearless,  an  army's  flower  ! 

Sterner  soldiers  the  world  saw  never, 
Marching  lightly,  that  Summer  hour, 

To  death  and  failure  and  fame  forever. 

Rose  from  the  rippling  ranks  a  cheer  ; 

Pickett  saluted,  with  bold  eyes  beaming. 
Sweeping  his  hat  like  a  cavalier, 

With  his  tawny  locks  in  the  warm  wind  streaming. 
Fierce  little  Jenny  !     Her  courage  fell, 

As  the  firm  lines  flickered  with  friendly  laughter, 
And  Greencastle  streets  gave  back  the  yell 

That  Gettysburg  slopes  gave  back  soon  after. 

So  they  cheered  for  the  flag  they  fought 

With  the  generous  glow  of  the  stubborn  fighter. 
Loving  the  brave  as  the  grave  man  ought. 

And  never  a  finger  was  raised  to  fright  her ; 
So  they  marched,  though  they  knew  it  not, 

Through  the  fresh  green  June  to  the  shock  infernal, 
To  the  hell  of  the  shell  and  the  plunging  shot, 

And  the  charge  that  has  won  them  a  name  eternal. 

And  she  fell  at  last,  as  she  hid  her  face  ; 

There  had  lain  at  the  root  of  her  childish  daring 
A  trust  in  the  men  of  her  own  brave  race, 

And  a  secret  faith  in  the  foe's  forbearing, 
And  she  sobbed,  till  the  roll  of  the  rumbling  gun 

And  the  swinging  tramp  of  the  marching  men 
Were  a  memory  only,  and  day  was  done, 

And  the  stars  in  the  fold  of  the  blue  again. 
(Thank  God  that  the  day  of  the  sword  is  done, 

And  the  stars  in  the  fold  of  the  blue  again  ! ) 

— Helen  Gray  Cone  in  July  Seribner's. 
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It  is  the  general  belief  that  women  are  lacking  in 
the  sense  of  humor.  Go  to  the  matinee  of  a  comedy, 
and  you  will  see  rows  of  solemn  female  faces  that 
look  intently  and  give  full  consideration  to  the  play, 
but  that  rarely  smile.  Go  in  the  evening  and  watch 
your  neighbor  and  his  wife.  He  will  laugh  silently, 
or  roar,  or  keep  up  a  series  of  subdued  giggles,  as  it 
is  his  nature  to  express  his  humorous  appreciation  ; 
while  she  will  sit  deliberating  in  grave  intentness  on 
the  piece  before  her. 

But  if  women  do  not  laugh,  they  have  the  faculty 
of  evoking  laughter  from  the  secure  distances  of  the 
stage.  Any  one  doubting  this  has  only  got  to  see 
"The  Late  Mr.  Castello."  The  women  make  the 
play  ;  the  men  are  nowhere  compared  with  them. 
Mr.  Hackett,  clothed  in  the  hideous  costume  in 
which  the  man  of  to-day  renders  himself  as  ugly  as 
he  knows  how,  is  thrown  completely  in  the  shade  by 
Miss  Mannering.  Mr.  John  Findlay  is  not  noticed 
when  Mrs.  Walcot  is  by.  Miss  Tyree  has  only  got 
to  roll  her  large,  vacant,  brown  eyes  once,  with  that 
inimitable  expression  of  a  pondering  naiveU,  to 
have  the  whole  house  watching  her  and  forgetting 
that  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Wheelock  is  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  great  triumph  for  the  actresses.  And  they 
seem  to  feel  it.  There  is  a  subdued  gleam  in 
their  eyes  as  they  project  their  glances  over  the 
footlights.  They  seem  to  say  :  ' '  Watch  us.  We 
are  exquisitely  good  in  this  piece.  See  how  wooden 
and  stiff  and  overdone  the  actors'  work  is  beside  ours. 
We  run  over  with  humor  as  natural  as  a  child's. 
We  are  ourselves,  and  the  only  thing  we  regret  when 
we  play  these  parts  is  that  we  are  not  on  the  other 
side  of  the  footlights  watching  ourselves." 

There  is  a  little  subdued  air  of  conscious  delight 
about  them  as  they  rustle  on  in  all  the  soft  im- 
portance of  the  actress  who  knows  she  is  going  to 
make  a  hit.  Even  Mrs.  Walcot,  that  reliable  woman 
— heroine  of  a  stage  career  whose  length  it  would  not 
be  polite  to  mention — can  not  disguise  a  little  sug- 
gestion of  bridling  joy  in  the  delightful  assurance  of 
her  manner.  Every  now  and  then,  as  her  eye  turns 
sideways  and  dwells  for  one  revealing  instant  on  the 
audience,  it  imparts  to  them  in  a  knowing  aside  her 
unctuous  appreciation  of  the  part  she  is  playing.  It 
seems  to  say,  "  Funny,  my  dears?  1  could  die  of 
laughing  at  myself.  How  I  wish  I  wasn't  acting,  and 
could  just  lean  back  and  laugh  with  you."  Then 
Mrs.  Walcot  severely  drops  her  eyelids  and  pulls 
herself  up  from  these  indiscreet  confidences  with  the 
little  gay  toss  of  the  head,  the  suave,  masterful  smile, 
that  are  two  of  her  most  charming  characteristics. 

When  she  and  Miss  Tyree  have  some  of  their  con- 
fidential conversations  together,  it  is  a  cruel  revela- 
tion of  the  tender  secrets  that  pass  between  a  mother 
and  daughter,  but  it  is  funny — you  might  say  it  was 
vulgarly  funny,  if  any  one  but  Mrs.  Walcot  and  Miss 
Tyree  did  it.  But  Mrs.  Walcot  is  so  much  a  wor- 
ried, well  trained,  conscientious  mother,  and  Miss 
Tyree  is  so  thoroughly  a  truthful,  frank,  distracted 
daughter,  that  the  possible  vulgarity  is  lost  in  the 
enchantingly  candid  unconsciousness  of  the  scene. 
If.  novelists  and  playwrights,  when  they  write  of  the 
great  mass  of  ordinary  people,  would  write  only  of 
those  people  as  they  really  are,  how  funny,  how 
deliriously  humorous  their  books  would  be  !  Only 
publishers  would  not  print  them,  and  critics  would 
smash  them.  The  Young  Person  will  not  allow  it. 
She  wants  to  preserve  the  illusions  that  surround 
her  at  any  cost.  How  she  must  laugh  to  herself 
when  she  reads  the  world's  opinion  on  her,  the 
novelist's  pictures  of  her  ! 

She  is  depicted  by  Miss  Tyree  with  mirthful, 
British  frankness.  They  say  there  are  not  nearly 
enough  men  in  England  to  go  round,  and  that  the 
question  of  marrying  off  large  families  of  daughters 
is  becoming  tragic.  India  was  once  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  of  the  British  maid  ;  but  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  years  it  has  been  stalked  so  thoroughly 
that,  like  the  Rocky  Mountains,  big  game  only  lingers 
in  its  most  inaccessible  fastnesses.  The  girl  who  has 
to  stay  at  home,  and  is  further  handicapped  by 
a  beautiful  widowed  sister,  has  nothing  but  her 
own-poor  attractions  and  the  intrepid  daring  of  her 
mamma  to  rely  upon.  Miss  Tyree  permits  Avice 
Bickerdyke  no  illusions.  The  beautiful  widowed 
sister  is  too  serious  an  obstacle  to  Avice's  settlement 
to  allow  her  to  cultivate  those  graceful  little  hypoc- 
risies practiced  by  all  well-brought-up  young  women. 
Miss  Tyree  portrays  her  with  a  dejected,  unsenti- 
mental candor.  Her  face  is  heavy  with  a  hopeless 
gloom  when  Mrs.  Castello,  in  all  the  war-paint  of 
her  widow's  weeds,  takes  the  field.  It  may  be  com- 
mon— as  most  true  pictures  are — but  nobody  with  a 
grain  of  humor  could  help  laughing  at  Miss  Tyree's 
distracted  indignation  at  the  superior  tactics  of  her 
fascinr^mg  sister. 

is  our  first  new  of  Miss  Mannering  in  comedy, 


and  she  fulfills  the  expectations  we  had  of  her.  She 
is  really  clever,  this  fragile,  poetic,  starry-eyed  En- 
glish girl,  who  looks  as  if  she  had  a  soul  only  for 
dreams  and  eyes  deep  with  pensive  musings.  She 
is  brimming  with  the  spirit  of  comedy.  One  has 
difficulty  in  arranging  one's  point  of  view  to  include 
the  gentle  Joan  Mallory,  a  creature  as  tender  and 
delicate  as  the  wind-flowers  in  the  spring,  with  the 
shrewd,  half  malicious,  wholly  captivating,  unscrupu- 
lously coquettish  widow  of  Alvarez  Castello.  No 
wonder  Avice  despaired,  with  such  an  overshadowing 
siren  forever  relegating  her  to  dreary  backgrounds 
and  cast-oft'  admirers.  Even  the  mother  of  this 
breaker  of  hearts  stood  in  dread  of  the  power  of  her 
unfailing  fascinations,  the  blandishments  of  her 
piquant  advances  and  her  beguiling  retreats. 

There  is  a  sort  of  soft  sparkle  about  Miss  Man- 
nering in  this  character,  an  outward  radiance  of 
inward  laughter,  which  relieves  Mrs.  Castello  from 
the  accusation  of  being  a  vulgar,  farce-comedy  flirt. 
If  you  read  the  play  over  you  would  picture  to  your- 
self a  loud,  coarse,  stage-widow — a  sort  of  Hoyt- 
farce  widow — a  buxom  being  in  black,  with  im- 
probably golden  hair  and  joyously  coquettish  wiles 
of  a  primitive  simplicity.  The  Mrs.  Castello  of  the 
Lyceum  Company  is  small,  girlishly  slim  in  her 
mourning  robes,  a  slender,  youthful-looking  being, 
with  a  face  that  could  be  full  of  a  soft,  blank  inno- 
cence, and  could  suddenly  quiver  and  light  and 
sparkle  with  all  the  witchery  of  a  hundred  genera- 
tions  of  coquettes.  One  expression  melts  into  an- 
other, as  Mrs.  Castello  pursues  her  sentimental  way. 
There  is  the  look  of  sudden,  suspended  attention — 
all  alertness  of  parted  lips,  wide,  brilliant  eyes,  and 
held  breath — then  a  quick  turn  of  the  head  and  a 
liquid  side-look,  roguish  and  penetrating  from  be- 
neath the  long  lashes,  check  Captain  Trefusis's 
tenderness  with  a  repelling  suddenness.  There  are 
moments  when  she  is  all  grave,  solemn-eyed  at- 
tention, sitting  with  demurely  crossed  hands  and 
head  drooped  in  pondering  thought,  and  there  are 
moments  of  an  abrupt,  tempestuous  anger,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  suddenly  the  storm — there  is  always 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  an  affected  storm — breaks, 
and  there  is  the  dazzling  flash  of  eyes  brightening, 
and  teeth  between  laughing  lips,  an  up-tilting  of 
chin,  a  word  of  challenge,  and  Captain  Trefusis  is 
left  standing  alone,  looking  after  that  distracting 
vision  of  beauty  and  charm  and  witchery. 

As  for  the  play  itself,  you  have  the  impression 
that  without  the  Lyceum  Company  it  might  drag. 
They  are  so  clever,  and  they  have  been  so  tied  down 
with  their  heavy,  consequential  costume  plays,  that 
they  take  a  sportive  joy  in  "  The  Late  Mr.  Castello," 
and  play  with  it  with  gleeful  aba?idon.  Sydney 
Grundy  takes  all  the  credit  of  it,  though  it  has  a 
strong,  hearty  smack  of  a  Palais  Royal  farce  about 
it.  It  sounds  French,  from  its  artless  frankness  to 
its  captivating  widow  and  gallant  captain.  There 
are  mines  of  wealth  in  the  French  farce-comedy 
drama,  and  he  who  digs  may  take.  Sydney  Grundy 
knows  its  value.  He  has  just  done  over  Dumas 
pere's  exquisite  comedy,  "  Mariage  sous  Louis  XV.," 
for  the  English  stage.  The  amazing  thing  is  that 
this  was  not  done  ten  years  ago. 

The  English  drama  seems  to  be  in  as  bad  a  way  as 
ours.  One  of  the  critics  says  that  in  the  dramatic 
output  of  '96  there  was  but  one  good  play — "  Rose- 
mary." Last  year  they  adapted  Dumas  Jils's  "  L'Ami 
des  Femrues,"  and  this  year  Dumas  pere's  "  Mariage 
sous  Louis  XV."  One  needs  no  more  severe  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  our  stage  than  this  present 
season  of  the  Lyceum  Company.  "I  hey  play  four 
plays,  all  English — that  is  the  first  and  worst  charge 
against  them.  If  the  plays  were  up  to  the  merits  of 
the  excellent  company,  we  could  bear  it.  But  only 
one  of  them  is  remarkable,  and  this  was  last  year's. 
Of  the  three  new  ones,  "The  Mayflower"  was  the 
best  as  dramatic  literature  and  "  The  Late  Mr.  Cas- 
tello" as  a  dramatic  entertainment.  But  where — 
where  are  the  American  plays  ?  Surely  as  good  a 
comedy  as  "The  Late  Mr.  Castello  "can  be  made 
in  this  country.  It  seems  incredible  to  think  that  a 
manager  must  go  all  the  way  to  England  for  a  piece 
so  light,  so  trivial,  so  beneath  the  abilities  of  a  first- 
class  organization.  All  this  on  the  hypothesis  that 
we  evidently  can  not  do  anything  very  good  in  this 
country — that  is  asking  too  much  of  the  American 
barbarians.  But  we  surely  might  be  expected  to 
produce  something  that  was  simple  and  easy,  and 
did  not  need  much  sense  or  much  craft.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  as  good  farces  as  ' '  The  Late 
Mr.  Castello  "  are  not  written  in  the  United  States. 
All  the  managers  in  New  York  swearing  to  the  con- 
trary on  stacks  of  Bibles  as  high  as  their  heads  would 
not  convince  one  that  they  could  not  duplicate  ' '  The 
Late  Mr.  Castello  "  a  dozen  times  in  native  manu- 
facture. We  may  not  have  Pineros  and  Joneses 
here,  but  we  must  have  Sydney  Grundys,  and  the 
dramatic  literature  of  France  is  nearly  as  easy  to  get 
at  from  the  United  States  as  it  is  from  England. 


The  verdict  in  Ignatius  Donnelly's  libel  suit  against 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  company  was  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  was  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  Donnelly  sued  for  fifty  thousand  dollars 
alleged  damages. 


Ill-Tempered  Babies 
Are  not  desirable  in  any  home.  -  Insufficient  nourish- 
ment produces  ill  -  temper.  Guard  against  fretful 
children  by  feeding  nutritious  and  digestible  food. 
The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the 
most  successful  of  all  infant  foods. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  American  Navy  and  the  American  Press. 
Hong  Kong  Club,  Hong  Kong,  China, 

June  17,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Referring  to  the  centre  picture  in 
New  York  Life  (May  13,  1897),  allow  me  to  enter  a  pro- 
test. When  a  man  is  away  on  a  foreign  station,  more  par- 
ticularly a  military  and  naval  one,  he  hears  a  great  deal 
that  one  calmly  resting  at  home  never  thinks  of. 

I  have  been  here  in  Hong  Kong  some  time,  and  have 
been  in  most  of  the  sea-port  towns  of  the  East.  The  con- 
versation at  the  clubs  very  frequently  turns  upon  the  sev- 
eral navies  of  the  world.  There  are  very  few  Americans 
in  the  far  East,  and  almost  all  are  strongly  imbrued  with  a 
good,  wholesome  respect  and  love  of  our  country  (and  the 
more  I  see  of  other  ""intrles,  the  better  I  like  our  own). 
After  a  dinner  at  ai  ab,  when   an  American  is  present, 

the  conversation  wii.  ..early  always  turn  to  a  comparison 
of  our  respective  strength,  and  particularly  to  the  navy. 
I  have  always  stood  up  for  our  ships,  and  find  my  opinion 
strongly  backed  up  by  conversations  with  our  officers,  for 
I  always  make  it  a  point  to  call  on  any  warship  Hying 
our  flag.  The  men  all  agree  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
work  turned  out  by  our  yards.  And  surely  the  ones 
who  trust  their  lives  on  board  ought  to  know.  There  may 
be  some  defects— more  than  likely  there  are — but  these 
same  defects  exist  in  all  other  navies,  only  their  papers 
have  better  sense  than  to  make  capital  out  of  them.  It  is 
particularly  mortifying  to  ao  American,  after  standing  up 
for  his  country  in  the  face  of  a  dozen  foreigners,  to  have 
one  of  them  as  a  clincher  to  his  argument  bring  out  a 
paper  published  in  the  United  States,  and  calling  itself  an 
American  paper,  which  condemns  our  whole  outfit  and 
proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present  that  his  theory 
was  right,  and  in  case  of  war  our  ships  would  prove 
worthless. 

There  is  nothing  for  his  opponent  to  say  except  that  the 
ships  are  all  right,  but  that  the  press  is  rotten — which  is 
very  poor  satisfaction.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at 
Life  doing  such  a  thing.  Had  it  been  a  sensational  daily, 
I  would  have  thought  nothing  of  it. 

The  whole  trouble  with  our  battle-ships  was  that  they 
rolled  too  heavily.  The  remedy  is  very  simple :  merely 
put  on  bilge  keels.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  every 
country.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  names  of 
English  men-o'-war  to  quote  instances,  but  will  mention 
the  Centurion.  When  launched,  she  was  considered  dan- 
gerous, but  now  is  a  good,  comfortable  vessel.  They  put 
on  bilge  keels,  that  was  all. 

One  does  not  realize  until'  he  gets  away  from  home  how 
these  things  cut,  and  they  cut  deep.  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  kick  coming  to  me,  and  I  want  to  kick,  but  do  not 
intend  taking  up  your  time  with  it,  because  I  know  your 
policy  is  always  to  print  what  you  think  is  right,  so  if  at 
any  time  you  feel  like  writing  up  an  article  on  our  navy, 
I  hope  you  will  consider  that  all  Americans  are  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  live  where  they  belong,  under  the  Stars 
and  Strips,  and  that  they  see  things  with  different  eyes 
from  those  at  home.     Sincerely,  — .  — .  H . 

[It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  on  the  very  day  our 
correspondent  was  writing  to  us  on  this  subject  in  far- 
away Hong  Kong,  we  were  printing  a  paragraph  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  subject  and  taking  precisely  the  ground  he 
asks  us  to  take.  Our  paragraph  was  as  follows  : 
This  journal  has  frequently  observed  that  the  sensational 
attacks  of  American  newspapers  upon 
A  Foreigner  the  new  ships  of  the  American  navy 
Defends  Our  might  be  believed  abroad.  We  further 
Navv.  said  that  so  little  credit  attached  to  the 

statements  of  American  daily  news- 
papers in  the  minds  of  Americans  that  they  could  do 
little  harm  here.  Our  statement  is  corroborated  by  a 
recent  issue  of  a  German  newspaper.  A  German  naval 
engineer  writes  to  the  Berlin  Eclio,  refuting  the  state- 
ments that  the  United  States  war-ship  Indiana  is  not  sea- 
worthy— statements  which  were  widely  made  by  the 
American  press  and  which  have  been  widely  reprinted 
in  Germany.  This  naval  engineer  has  followed  closely 
all  the  trial  trips  of  the  American  navy,  and  says  that 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  defects  on  their  initial 
voyages,  "  the  modern  ships  of  the  United  States  navy 
are  very  solidly  built,  designed  according  to  the  best  rules 
of  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  are  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
world."  This  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  American 
press — that  a  foreign  naval  officer  should  be  obliged,  in  a 
foreign  newspaper,  to  defend  the  United  States  navy  from 
the  sensational  and  mendacious  attacks  of  American 
newspapers. 

Our  correspondent  may  rest  assured  that  the  Argonaut 
will  always  condemn  the  mendacious  and  unpatriotic 
action  of  those  American  papers  that  lis  about  our  navy 
for  the  sake  of  political  or  sensational  capital. — Eds.] 

The  "Brooklyn"  at  the  Spithead  Review. 
The  Oaks,  Swan  wick,  near  Southampton, 
Hants,  England,  June  27,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut:  At  the  naval  review  held  at 
Spithead  yesterday,  of  the  foreign  representative  vessels 
undoubtedly  the  most  striking  in  appearance  and  in 
actual  interest  to  the  naval  observer  were  the  Russian 
cruiser  Rossiya  and  the  United  States  cruiser  Brooklyn, 
The  Rossiya  is  in  appearance  very  like  the  British 
cruisers  Powerful  and  Terrible,  being  a  vessel  of  great 
length,  high  out  of  the  water,  and  having  four  large  fun- 
nels, the  hull  of  the  ship  painted  black.  Next  to  her,  and 
a  great  contrast  in  looks,  lies  the  Brooklyn,  painted  a 
brilliant  white — indeed,  her  sides  look  almost  as  if  they 
were  enameled.  She  also  is  high  out  of  the  water  for- 
ward, while  her  low  fighting-towers  that  take  the  place  of 
masts,  and  the  turrets  of  her  heavy  guns,  rising  above  the 
main  body  of  the  ship,  give  her  a  rather  top-heavy  ap- 
pearance. But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  all  in  her 
Is  the  three  very  tall,  slender  funnels,  their  tops  rising 
actually  higher  than  the  fighting-tops. 

"  Comparisons  are  odious,"  and  in  this  case  to  compare 
either  of  these  ships  with  the  latest  and  most  formidable 
of  the  English  cruisers,  of  which  so  much  has  lately  been 
written  in  this  country,  must  be  distinctly  "  odious  "  to 
the  average  Englishman.  Having  the  details  of  all  the 
vessels  before  me,  it  appears  to  me  (a  mere  civilian)  that  the 
Powerful  or  Terrible  might  reasonably  wish  to  escape 
from  the  Rossiya  or  the  Brooklyn,  but  could  not  hope, 
single-handed,  to  fight  a  successful  action  with  either  of 
them. 

As  regards  the  actual  ceremony  and  procession,  all  I 
have  to  say  is  that  the  Campania  took  all  my  attention, 
her  enormous  size  dwarfing  even  the  huge  Powerful  and 
Terrible  as  she  passed  them.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  this  great  Atlantic  Liner,  as  well  as  the  Teutonic,  of 
the  White  Star  Line,  which  was  also  present,  was  fully 
armed,  carrying  sixteen  quick-firing  guns,  as  an  auxiliary 
cruiser.  Very  truly  yours,  A.  E.  F.  R. 


The  Deepest  Mines. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  July  12,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :    Referring    to    your  answer    to 

"Subscriber"  in  to-day's  issue:  The  Michigan  copper 

mines  are  now  credited  with  the  deepest  shafts  ;  the  Red 

Jacket  vertical  shaft  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Company 


was  stopped  in  1896  at  a  depth  of  4,900  feet  (report  of 
president,  Alexander  Agassiz,  April  30,  1896).  I  believe 
the  Tamarack  has  one  nearly  as  deep,  and  a  Belgian 
colliery  is  said  to  rank  next.  The  deepest  Cornish  mine, 
Dolcoath,  is  under  3,000. 

The  deepest  bore-hole  is  probably  that  at  Parushcowil /., 
Silesia,  nearly  6,600  feet ;  another  at  Schladebach,  near 
Leipsig,  was  bored  to  6,560  feet,  and  one  at  Sperenberg 
(Bavaria?)  over  6,000.  These  were  sunk  in  search  of 
coal  or  salt.  The  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Schladebach  bore-hole  reached  157  deg.  Fahr.,  in  the  Red 
Jacket  shaft  it  was  about  88  deg. 

The  current  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  has  an  article 
by  Dan  de  Quille  on  the  deep  Comstock  shafts.  The  12,003- 
foot  shaft  quoted  by  "  Chambers's  Encyclopedia  "  should 
probably  be  1,200,  judging  by  other  accounts.  The  same 
edition  of  "Chambers's"  (vol.  VII.,  p.  216,  "Mining") 
says  "  deepest  shaft  in  the  world  was  .  .  .  3,432  feet." 
Yours  very  truly,  W.  J.  S. 


From  Sorrel  Horse  Library. 

Fort  Wingate,  N.  M.,  July  7,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform 
me  how  I  can  find  out  the  name  of  the  book  in  which 
appears  a  poem,  the  leading  lines  of  which  are  "  Sez  Cor- 
poral Madden  to  Private  McFadden,"  and  where  I  could 
purchase  it  and  the  probable  cost  of  it?    Yours  truly, 

O.  S.  Blue,  Secretary. 
[The  poem  is  "  The  Recruit,"  by  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
It  was  reprinted  in  the  Argonaut  of  May  17,  1897,  from  a 
book  of  similar  poems  entitled  "With  the  Band,"  which 
was  published  by  Stone  &  Kimball,  of  New  York,  last 
March.     The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.50. — Eds.] 


German  toy-factories  have  received  so  many  orders 
for  Turkish  and  Greek  lead  soldiers  for  the  Christmas 
season  that  they  are  refusing  to  accept  any  more,  as 
they  will  be  unable  to  deliver  the  goods. 


preparation  which  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  claims  is  "the  only 
dentifrice  of  international  repu- 
tation.1' She  ought  to  know, 
having  used  Sozodont  for  years 
cTud  found  it  in  nearly  every  city 
ot  importance  in  the  world. 

HALL  &  RUCK  EL 

HEW  YORK  Proprietors  LONDC 

A  sample  of  Sozodont  and  Sozoderma  Soap 
for  the  postage,  three  cents. 


£ 


£ 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

The  Edwin  Stevens  Comic  Opera  Season. 

Every  Evening.     A  Brilliant  Production  of  the  Sparkling 

Comedy  Opera, 

-:-    THE    ISLE    OF    CHAMPACNE    -:- 

Edwin  Stevens  as  King  Mumm, 

Catchy  Music.     Great  Cast.     Grand  Ballets. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlander,  Gottlob  &Co.  .Lessees  and  Managhks 


Monday,  July  19th  and  During  the  Week,  The  Frawley 
Company  in  Mark  Twain's  Quaint  Story, 

-:-     PUDD'NHEAD     WILSON     -:- 


Monday,  July  26th, 
THE  CASE  OF  REBELLIOUS  SUSAN. 


OKPHETJM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  July  igth.     Direct  From  the 

Antipodes,  Outla,  The  World-Famous  Aerial  Artist ; 

Miss    Ida    Gray    Scott,    the    Celebrated    Soprano; 

Francis  J.  Bryant,  Monologist; 

Positively  Last  Week  of  Mr.  Lew  Dockstader. 

Imogene  Comer,  Smith  S:  Fuller,  Lillian  Perry,  Harry 

Le  Clair,  and  Perry  &  Burns.     A  Great  Big  Show. 

Regular  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC      RAHj-WTAY 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 

Leave  San   Francisco,   commencing  May  2,    1897. 

WEEK  DAYS— 9:45  a.  in.;  1:45,  5:15  p.m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,    10:00,  11:00   a.m.; 

1:45,  3:30  p.m. 

Tickets  for  sale  at  Mill  Valley  or  THOS.  COOK  & 
SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  (uoder  Palace  Hotel  ) 


TO     ROLL    A    SHEET 

of  galvanized  iron  too  thin  for 
its  stenciled  gauge  is  a  fraud  and 
facilitates  fraud. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


July  19,  1S97. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


A  New  "  Pudd'nhead." 

"Christopher,  Jr."  is  in  its  last  nights  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre.  The  two  final  performances 
will  be  given  this  (Saturday)  and  to-morrow  even- 
ings. The  performance  is  one  of  the  best  the  F  raw- 
ley  Company  has  presented,  Mr.  Worthing  and  Miss 
Bates  acquitting  themselves  very  creditably  in  the 
roles  in  which  they  must  inevitably  be  compared  with 
John  Drew  and  Maud  Adams. 

Next  week  the  play  will  be  a  distinct  change  from 
Mrs.  Ryley's  graceful  comedy.  It  is  "  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson,"  the  dramatization  of  Mark  Twain's  South- 
ern story  which  was  so  popular  when  the  late  Frank 
Mayo  presented  it  at  the  same  theatre  last  year. 
Theodore  Hamilton  will  make  his  first  appearance 
with  the  Frawley  players  in  the  titular  role.  He  was 
chosen  from  many  aspirants  to  succeed  Mayo 
in  the  role,  and  has  been  well  received  in  it  in  the 
East  and  South.  Eleanor  Moretti",  who  made  such  a 
hit  in  the  original  company  in  the  role  of  Rojry,  the 
quadroon  mother  who  changes  her  own  baby  for  her 
master's  child  and  pays  the  full  penalty  for  her  crime, 
will  have  the  same  part  in  this  production,  and  the 
remaining  characters  will  be  in  capable  hands. 

"The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan"  is  to  follow 
"  Pudd'nhead  Wilson." 


be  Mr.  Drew's  vis-a-vis  here.  Miss  Irving  is  a 
pretty  woman  and  an  admirable  actress  in  some 
lines,  but  she  is  not  Maud  Adams,  and  "  Rosemary  " 
may  suffer  here  in  consequence. 

Musical  Attractions  Coming. 
Messrs.  Friedlander.  Gottlob  &  Co.  announce  that 
they  will  have  a  host  of  musical  attractions  at  the 
California  Theatre  during  the  coming  season  - — 
among  them  Rosenthal,  the  pianist ;  Mme.  Mar- 
chesi,  the  teacher  of  the  world's  greatest  singers  ; 
Henri  Marteau,  the  young  Parisian  violinist ;  Young 
Hoftman,  the  pianist  ;  Xaver  Scharwenka,  the  com- 
poser and  pianist  ;  Professor  Klengel,  the  violon- 
cellist ;  Planjon,  the  famous  baritone  basso  ;  Fanny 
Bloom field-Zeissler  ;  and  possibly  a  series  of  concerts 
with  Anton  Seidl's  Orchestra.  Negotiations  are  also 
pending  for  a  series  of  concerts  by  the  Banda  Rossa, 
the  great  Italian  band  of  sixty  musicians. 


"The  Isle  of  Champagne." 

The  new  comic  opera  at  the  Tivoli  has  been  draw- 
ing crowded  houses  since  Monday,  and  it  is  probably 
up  for  a  run.  The  second  week  begins  next  Mon- 
day. 

An  amusing  idea  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  if 
the  thin  thread  of  story  on  which  "The  Isle  of 
Champagne"  is  strung  maybe  called  a  plot.  The 
scene  is  laid  on  an  island  where  champagne  is  the 
common  beverage,  while  water  is  unheard  of.  and 
when  a  parly  from  the  outer  world  is  shipwrecked  on 
its  shore,  the  impoverished  king  secures  a  compe- 
tence by  marrying  the  female  skipper  and  selling  the 
ship's  store  of  water  to  his  thirsty  subjects.  He  alone 
of  all  those  on  the  island  has  an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion to  water.  This  theme  is  filled  out  with  a  love- 
atfair  between  the  kings  son  and  a  Puritan  maiden 
who  survives  the  shipwreck  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
ambitious  new  queen  and  the  crafty  prime  minister. 

Edwin  Stevens  is  not  at  all  fitted  with  the  role  of 
King  Mumm,  There  are  witty  lines  in  his  part 
and  he  recites  them  with  glib  facility  ;  but,  as  the 
monarch  of  this  bibulous  isle,  he  is  singularly  lack- 
ing in  the  humor  and  magnetism  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  a  comic-opera  comedian.  Helen  Har- 
rington is  his  queen,  Sylvia  Crox-Seabrooke  the 
Puritan  maid,  Myra  Morella  has  a  soubrette  role, 
W.  H.  West  is  the  prime  minister,  Rhys  Thomas  is 
the  king's  son,  and  Raffael  is  an  American  sailor  of 
the  shipwrecked  party.  The  music  comprises  sev- 
eral catchy  airs  and  well  conceived  choruses,  and  the 
ballets  are  pleasing  in  their  pretty  groupings  of  color 
and  well-timed  evolutions. 

The  next  opera  will  be  Millocker's  "  Brother  Jona- 
than," with  other  novelties  to  follow. 


Dockstader's  Last  Week. 

Lew  Dockstader  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
main one  week  more  at  the  Orpheum.  .This  will 
cost  the  management  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  as  that  is  his  weekly  salary — the  biggest 
paid  to  any  single  performer  on  the  programme  at 
present — but  the  house  will  not  lose  money.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  performers  who  have  ever 
been  on  the  Orpheum  stage,  and  his  efforts  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  the  popularity  of  the  show. 
How  popular  it  is  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  crowd  at  the  door  every  evening  before 
seven  o'clock,  waiting  for  the  house  to  open. 

Among  the  others  on  the  present  bill  who  will  be  re- 
tained for  next  week  are  Imogene  Comer,  who  sings 
pathetic  ballads  and  acts  them  out — one  about  a  de- 
serted husband,  ending  up  with  a  dramatic  death 
under  the  lime-light's  glare  ;  Smith  and  Fuller,  who 
produce  mellow  music  from  a  sort  of  bamboo 
xylophone ;  Lillian  Perry,  a  song-and-dance  sou- 
brette ;  Harry  Le  Clair,  a  decidedly  coarse  female  im- 
personator ;  and  Perry  and  Bums,  an  Irish  knock- 
about team. 

The  new-comers  will  be  Ouda,  an  aerial  artist 
from  the  antipodes  ;  Ida  Gray  Scott,  a  soprano  ;  and 
Francis  J.  Bryant,  a  clever  monologist." 


The  Baldwin  to  Close  for  a  Fortnight. 

The  Lyceum  Company's  last  performance  at  the  , 
Baldwin  Theatre  this  season  will  take  place  to-night, 
when  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  will  be  presented. 
At  the  matinee  this  afternoon,  "The  Late  Mr. 
Castello  "  will  be  preceded  by  the  balcony  scene  from 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with  Mr.  Hackett  and  Miss 
Mannering  in  the  two  rdles. 

The  Baldwin  is  to  remain  closed  for  a  fortnight,  h 
commencing  on  Monday,  and  on  August  2d  John 
Drew  will  re-open  the  theatre  and  at  the  same  time 
begin  his  season.  His  opening  play  will  be  "  Rose- 
mary," the  pretty  English  play  in  which  Mr.  Drew 
appears  as  an  old  man.  In  the  East  it  has  been 
more  popular  than  any  other  play  in  which  Mr. 
Drew  has  appeared  since  he  became  a  star.  How 
San  Francisco  will  like  it,  however,  remains  to  be 
seen.  This  city  is  very  independent,  not  to  say 
capricious,  in  its  theatrical  likes  and  dislikes,  and, 
moreover,  not  Maud  Adams  but  Isabel  Irving  is  to 


Notes. 
"The  Marquis  of  Michigan''  is  the  title  of  a  new 
play  by  E.   W.  Townsend  and  Glen  McDonough, 
which  is  to  be  produced  next  season. 

Alice  Neilson  is  to  remain  with  the  Bostonians  next 
season,  as  we  have  already  announced,  and  they  are 
to  have  another  young  soprano  from  San  Francisco 
in  the  person  of  Nellie  Giusti. 

A  dramatic  version  of  Richard  Harding  Davis's 
"Soldiers  of  Fortune"  was  ready  as  soon  as  the 
story  was  printed.  However,  no  one  seems  to  have 
fallen  over  himself  in  his  haste  to  secure  it. 

"  Under  the  Red  Robe"  holds  the  record  for  its 
particular  class  in  New  York.  It  has  been  running 
thirty  weeks  at  the  Empire,  and  is  to  be  revived  when 
the  stock  company  returns  there  in  December. 

Mrs.  Burnett's  play.  "A  Lady  of  Quality,"  is  to 
be  tried  "  on  the  road  "  for  four  weeks  and  then  will 
have  its  initial  New  York  performance  at  Wallack's 
on  November  1st.  Julia  Arthur,  who  has  been  in 
London  for  two  years  past,  is  to  be  the  Clorinda. 

W.  H.  Crane  is  another  star  who  has  decided  to 
open  his  next  season  in  this  city.  The  event  is  to 
take  place  at  the  Baldwin.  His  new  play  is  "A  Vir- 
ginia Courtship,"  and  one  of  the  roles  in  it  was  writ- 
ten especially  for  Annie  Irish,  his  new  leading  lady. 

It  is  now  said  the  Duse  will  never  return  to  this 
country  to  act.  Her  health  is  such  that  she  can  not 
appear  more  than  four  times  a  week,  and  American 
theatres  pay  such  high  rentals  that  the  managers  can 
not  afford  to  keep  them  closed  for  three  nights  out  of 
seven. 

A  story  comes  from  London  to  the  effect  that  Rich- 
ard Mansheld  has  provisionally  accepted  a  play 
which  Oscar  Wilde  conceived  during  his  imprison- 
ment. So  far  only  the  plot  has  been  sketched,  but 
Mr.  Mansfield  has  secured  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
pleted play. 

Arrangements  have  at  last  been  made  for  the  New 
York  production  of  Francis  Po*vers's  Chinese  play, 
"  The  First  Bom."  Charles  Frohman  is  to  produce 
it  at  the  Garrick  in  a  double  bill  with  the  new 
Belasco  farce.  It  is  understood  that  the  original  cast 
will  produce  the  piece  in  New  York.  Later  they 
may  be  taken  to  England. 

Isabel  Irving,  as  leading  lady  of  John  Drew's  com- 
pany, knows  that  she  will  have  hard  work  next  season 
making  headway  against  the  reputation  Maud  Adams 
leaves  behind  her.  She  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned, however,  in  the  effort.  One  of  the  minor 
points  on  which  she  counts  is  her  gowns,  which  are 
said  to  be  exceptionally  beautiful. 

"  My  Friend  from  India  "  is  one  of  the  New  York 
successes  listed  for  early  production  at  the  Baldwin. 
It  is  said  to  be  as  funny  as  ' '  The  Private  Secretary  " 
and   "Charley's  Aunt,"  without  the  peculiarly  En- 

'.  glish  element  of  humor  that  makes  one  feel  uncom- 
fortably warm,  after  leaving  the  theatre,  at  having 

\  laughed  so  heartily  at  such  nonsense. 

John  Drew  has  secured  another  new  play  from 
England.  It  is  "A  Marriage  of  Convenience," 
adapted  by  Sydney  Grundy,  the  author  of  ' '  Sowing 
the  Wind,"  "  A  Pair  of  Spectacles,"  and  other  plays, 
from  a  comedy  by  the  elder  Dumas,  and  it  has  been 
.  so  well  received  in  London  that  Grundy  is  already 
at  work  adapting  the  famous  Frenchman's  ' '  Mile, 
de  Belle-Isle." 

A  comic  opera,  for  which  Noah  Brandt  wrote  the 
music  and  Sands  Forman  the  words,  was  produced 
at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York  last 
Monday  night.  It  is  entitled  "Captain  Cook,"  and 
its  theme  is  Hawaiian.  After  the  performance  Mr. 
Brandt  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Forman  :  ' '  Success. 
Company  did  well.  Public  enthusiastic.  Queen 
Lil  was  there." 

Squire  Bancroft  Bancroft,  who  was  knighted  dur- 
ing the  jubilee  ceremonies,  is  the  second  English 
actor  to  receive  this  distinction.  He  has  long  been 
well  known  and  popular,  and  his  wife,  Marie  Wilton 
Bancroft,  is  quite  as  conspicuous.  They  have  both 
retired  from  the  stage,  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  up  to  a 
short  time  ago,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  giving 
readings  for  various  charities. 

After  John  Drew's  engagement  at  the  Baldwin, 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  David 
Belasco's  ability  as  a  stage  trainer,  for  Mrs.  Leslie 


Carter  will  then  appear  in  "The  Heart  of  Mary- 
land." There  are  a  number  of  amateurs  left  in  San 
Francisco  who  recall  Belasco  as  a  swarthy  and  hand- 
some young  man  who  became  a  very  demon  of  ex- 
action when  he  coached  them  for  amateur  theatricals, 
and  all  the  world  knows  how  he  developed  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter's  histrionic  ability  from  the  mere  pos- 
session of  ambition  and  a  scandal  to  powers  that 
have  opened  to  her  the  best  theatres  in  the  country. 
The  engagement  here  is  to  be  a  particularly  long 
one.  An  Eastern  exchange,  by  the  way,  says  that 
"  the  Rev.  Sam  Small's  daughier  is  now  being 
lesliecartered  in  Washington  at  the  hands  of  Robert 
Downing." 

Cuthbert  Evans,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  a  pupil  in  an 
English  public  school,  waited  at  a  railway  crossing 
for  a  train  to  appear,  then  laid  his  head  on  the 
rail  and  was  cut  to  pieces.  Near  the  spot  where  he 
died  was  found  a  letter  explaining  his  reasons.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  head-master  of  the  school. 
"  Last  term,"  the  unfortunate  boy  wrote,  "  they  [cer- 
tain of  his  school-mates]  conceived  the  vilest  dislike 
to  me  for  nothing  at  all  except  my  opinions  about 
Crete.  From  then  on  my  life  was  miserable.  ...  1 
don't  accuse  them  of  personal  violence,  but  of  a 
regularly  organized  attempt,  and  a  successful  one,  to 
make  miserable  my  life  by  cowardly  and  insidious 
means  and  to  make  me  an  object  of  scorn  to  all." 
Thds  the  lad,  a  wretched,  weak-nerved  creature,  was 
bullied  and  harassed  until  he  looked  upon  death  in 
its  most  fearful  form  as  a  welcome  relief  from  his 

daily  annoyance. 

•     m — • 

The  officials  of  the  "  Millionaires'  Pawn  Shop,"  as 
the  Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York  is  more 
familiarly  known,  have  declared  a  three  per  cent, 
semi-annual  dividend  upon  its  capital  from  the  earn- 
ings for  the  six  months  ending  June  30th-  The  com- 
pany's capital  amounts  now  to  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  success  of  this  philanthropic  business 
enterprise  has  been  pronounced  in  every  way.  Not 
only  has  it  assisted,  since  its  formation  in  May,  1894, 
about  eighty-one  thousand  people,  by  loans  averag- 
ing eighteen  dollars,  but  the  business  has  also  proved 
to  be  self-sustaining,  yielding  a  fair  return  on  money 
invested,  although  the  charges  to  borrowers  are  only 
about  one-third  of  what  the  law  allows  pawnbrokers 

to  charge. 

— • — ♦    ■ 

A  free  fight  on  top  of  Nelson's  Pillar,  in  Sackville 
Street,  furnished  excitement  for  a  Dublin  crowd  one 
morning  recently.  The  monument  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  platform  on  which  the 
statue  stands  is  about  eightheen  feet  square.  A  Car- 
low  farmer,  having  made  his  way  up  to  the  platform, 
threw  down  his  hat  and  stick,  climbed  up  the  flag- 
staff, and  when  the  keeper  and  a  policeman  inter- 
fered, tried  to  throw  them  over  the  railing.  They 
succeeded  in  holding  him  off  till  men  from  the  street 
came  to  their  help,  and  had  a  hard  time  getting  the 
crazy  man  down  after  they  had  bound  him. 


Cashiers  of  banks  and  corporations  who  handle 
large  sums  of  money  daily  are  to  be  protected  by 
means  of  a  newly  patented  window,  which  consists  of 
a  steel  plate  hung  over  the  window  on  pulleys,  with 
the  ropes  reaching  down  to  the  floor,  where  they 
connect  with  a  lever  which  can  be  sprung  by  the  foot 
to  drop  the  window  instantly  whenever  there  is 
danger  and  without  the  action  being  seen  by  an  out- 
sider. 

Longjumeau,  near  Paris,  has  erected  a  monument 
to  Adolphe  Adam,  who  made  the  little  town  famous 
by  writing  "  Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau,"  the  opera 
in  which  Wachtel,  the  tenor  and  former  postboy, 
made  his  reputation.  The  professional  manner  in 
which  Wachtel  snapped  his  whip  was  almost  as 
effective  as  his  high  C. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 

«     m — • 

—  Go  to  Swain's  Dining  -  room,  Suiter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


The  legislature  of  Illinois  has  enacted  a  law  for- 
bidding bicycle  -  races  that  continue  longer  than 
twelve  hours. 


$1,000  00 

That  missing  word  is  not  so 
very  hard  to  find. 

Neither  is  Schilling's  Best 
tea. 

Buy  the  tea — send  us  the  yel- 
low ticket,  and  your  guess. 

See  daily  papers  for  details. 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC 

''Vin  Mariani  gives  to  my 
'White  Fathers,' sons  of  Eu- 
rope, the  courage  and  strength 
to  civilize  Asia  and  Africa."' 

Cardinal  Lavigerie. 

At  DHusamti  £  Finer  Gsocxu-      ATora  Suwrnuriow. 
Sent  free,  if  this  paper  Is  mentioned. 

Descriptive  Book,  Portraits  and  Autographs 
of  Celebrities. 

MARIANI  &  CO.. 

Pip.is  :  41  Boulevard  Haassmaon.  62  Wat  15th  St.,  Nsw  You. 

Lomdoh  :  239  Oxford  SlreeL. 


A    NEW    DISCOVERY. 

DIAMOND   CRYSTAL  EYE  GLASSES 

A  CURE  FOR  WEAK  EYES 

Inflamed  Eyes  and  Pains  about  the  Head 
Cured.     These  Glasses  can  be  had  only  at  the 

GERMAN  OPTICAL  INSTITUTE 

28  THIRD   STREET,   S.  F. 

DR.  S.   SHOTWELL,  Oculist  Optician 

Graduate  Chicago  Opthalmic  College.       Exam.  Free. 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Snits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything ! " 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 


QnuriVrip  Press-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUIYlLlrvL  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  anj-  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Romeike,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


TO   RENT 


A  very  coniinodious  furnished  house  of  nine 
rooms,  with  laundry,  closets,  and  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  ARGONAUT  OFFICE. 

SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

BIO  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.    P.  O.  Box.  2329. 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 

IZTST    3STEWSPAPEBS 

ANYWHERE  AT  ANYTIME 

Call   on  or  Write 

E.  C.  DARE'S  fiMBTISIHG  HGENGY 

64  &  65  Merchants*  Exchange 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Dividend  Notice. 


THE  GERMAN"  SAVFNGS  A>"1>  LOA>' 
Society,  526  California  Street. — For  ihe  half-year 
ending  June  30th,  1897,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  and  twenty-bundredths  (4  20-100)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and  three  and  fifty- 
hundredths  (3  50-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday, 
July  1st,  1897. 

GEO.  TOUR >  rctary. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


July  19,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


It  is  a  popular  idea  that  more  Americans  than 
colonials  are  married  to  Englishmen  of  rank.  This 
is.  however,  a  mistake,  according  to  the  St.  James's 
Budget.  It  is  quite  true  that  American  heiresses  out- 
number rich  colonials  in  London  society,  but  that  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing,  and  the  number  of  both 
has  been  absurdly  exaggerated.  The  peerage  stands 
where  it  did,  the  most  purely  English  element  of  the 
population.  At  the  end  of  i8q5  there  were  nine 
peers  with  American  wives — two  more  than  there 
were  ten  years  earlier.  As  there  are  three  dowager- 
peeresses,  the  total  number  of  transatlantic  brides 
brought  to  this  country  by  English  peers  since  i85o 
is  twelve.  Of  these  ladies  four  are  either  the  second 
or  third  wives  of  noblemen  with  families  of  sons  and 
daughters.  It  can  therefore  be  seen  how  small  is 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  American  element  on  the 
peerage.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
Irish  peer  on  the  list,  and  only  one  Scotch — a  vis- 
count. Of  the  wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  five 
are  American,  and  of  these,  two  have  no  children. 
There  are  five  Americans  who  hold  the  courtesy  title 
of  lady,  nineteen  with  the  courtesy  title  of  honor- 
able, fifteen  who  hold  the  title  of  lady  as  wives  of 
baronets,  nine  as  the  wives  of  knights.  In  round 
numbers,  since  i860,  about  seventy  titled  English- 
men have  married  Americans.  As  there  are  about 
twelve  thousand  hereditary,  courtesy,  and  honorary 
titles,  the  number  is  not  large,  and  certainly  not 
equal  to  the  popular  opinion  on  the  same.  The 
truth  is,  English  peers  seldom  marry  out  of  England, 
or,  if  they  do.  it  is  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
aristocracies  of  Europe.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  nobility  that  colonial  and  American 
wives  are  to  be  found.  There  are  seventy  -  seven 
colonial  women  in  the  ranks  of  the  British  aristoc- 
racy— that  is  to  say,  thirteen  more  than  there  are 
American.  Of  these,  eight  are  peeresses,  one  fewer 
than  ihose  of  American  birth. 


significant  and  so  hard  to  get  off  that  it  is  actually 
,  discouraging  many  men  from  lifting  it  as  a  salutation 
to  a  lady.  Of  course  all  criticism  is  hopeless,  for  the 
summer  man.  although  a  little  later  than  the  summer 
girl  in  getting  ripe,  is  now  blooming  and  blossoming 
on  every  shore.  He  can  never  look  as  attractive  as 
the  shirt-waist  girl,  but  he  can  be  as  comfortable,  and 
that  evidently  is  his  intention. 


Commenting  on  this,  the  St.  James's  Budget  gives 
our  compatriots  a  severe  raking  over  the  coals. 
"The  only  consideration,"  it  says,  "which  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  an  Anglo- American  match  is 
dollars.  Englishmen  of  rank  do  not  go  to  the 
United  States  in  search  of  wives,  but  rich  Ameri- 
can girls  do  come  to  Europe  in  search  of  hus- 
bands. The  scandals  and  divorces  in  connection 
with  such  alliances  have  become  a  by-word.  In 
Anglo  -  Colonial  unions,  however,  these  striking 
features  are  not  characteristic.  In  the  first  place, 
the  colonial  heiress,  as  such,  is  almost  unknown. 
Neither  the  local  press  nor  the  London  corre- 
spondent is  aware  of  her  existence,  and  in  society 
she  comes  after  her  parents,  not  before  them. 
A  list  of  tilled  colonials  in  a  reputable  news- 
paper anywhere  in  the  empire  would  be  regarded 
as  undignified.  It  is  onlv  in  democracies  that 
they  do  these  things.  In  the  colonies,  too.  wealth 
is  not  paraded,  and.  except  in  the  case  of  well- 
known  millionaires,  any  mention  of  it  in  a  per- 
sonal sense  is  carefully  avoided  by  the  press. 
Stranger  still,  the  Canadian  and  Australasian  pater- 
familias looks  upon  his  wife  and  daughters  as 
his,  and  would  no  more  dream  of  allowing  them 
to  wander  alone  over  Europe,  or  keep  an  estab- 
lishment in  London,  while  he  was  working  at 
home  for  the  money  to  support  their  extrava- 
gance, than  his  British  prototype.  He  is  master 
in  his  own  house,  and  his  wife  is  mistress.  Young 
girls  in  the  colonies  are  therefore  not  permitted 
to  have  too  great  an  idea  of  their  own  import- 
ance. Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
colonials  do  not  yet  figure  in  London  and  Paris  as 
great  social  lights.  They  are  even  more  domestic 
in  their  tastes  than  Englishwomen,  as  fond  of  the 
country  and  outdoor  sports,  and  as  incapable  of  the 
feverish  energy  and  nervous  necessity  for  excitement 
of  the  American.  Very  few  rich  colonials  have,  so 
far,  married  Englishmen  of  title,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  have  been  wooed  and  won  in  their  own  homes. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  never  saw  England  until  they 
came  to  it  as  brides.  Even  more  creditable  to 
colonial  girls  who  have  married  Englishmen  of 
rank  is  the  fact  that  neither  their  own  nor  their 
married  names  have  figured  in  the  divorce  court  nor 
in  a  public  scandal.  So  far  as  the  world  knows, 
Anglo-Colonial  unions  turn  out  happily.  Indeed, 
the  world  hardly  knows  that  they  exist.  Yet  at  the 
present  moment  the  wives  of  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  army,  the  late  commander-in-chief  of 
the  China  station,  the  late  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Australian  station,  the  queen's  physician,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Hong  Kong,  the  high  commissioner  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  imperial  secretary  in  South  Africa, 
are  colonials." 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  say  that  the  summer  man 
is  a  beautiful  spectacle,  but  he  isn't.  The  golf- 
stocking  and  small-cap  era  has  brought  us  com- 
fort, but  its  aesthetic  attractions  are  not  enlivening. 
The  average  masculine  legs  are  not  fine  ;  their  dispo- 
sition to  bow  or  shrink  or  bulge  appears  only  too 
candidly  along  the  contours  of  the  hosiery.  There  is 
a  stunted  appearance,  too,  in  the  ensemble.  A  dress- 
suit  tones  up  the  plainest  form.  A  frock  lends 
dignity.  A  high  hat  is  a  towering  crown  of  respect- 
ability. All  these  adventitious  aids  are  lacking  in  the 
summer  rig.  The  togs  Sap  like  loose  sails  in  a  calm, 
coverings  show  up  in  all  the  solemn  big- 
the  American  foot.     The  little  cap  is  so  in- 


Royalty  nowadays,  in   England,  is  environed  by  a 
vast  degree  more  of  etiquette  and  homage  than  in 
the  days  previous  to  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Queen  Victoria.     This  (says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  J  is  entirely   the   doing   of  the  late   Prince 
Consort.     When   be   married   he   was  not    slow  to 
observe  that  not  only  was  there  an  enormous  amount 
I  of  corruption,   extravagance,  and  maladministration 
at  the  court  of  his  royal  bride,  but  there  was,  on  the 
1  part  of  the  great  nobles,  an  absence  of  deference  for 
the    occupant    of    the    throne.      The    middle-class, 
farmer-like  habits  of  George  the  Third,  the  shanie- 
I  less  immorality  of  King  George  the  Fourth  and  of  his 
;  profligate  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cumber- 
land, as  well  as  of  his  successor.  King  William  the 
:  Fourth,  had  impaired   to  a  degree  the  prestige  of 
I  royalty  in  the  eyes  of   the   aristocracy.     Moreover, 
when   Queen  Victoria  made  up   her   mind  to  wed 
:  young  Prince  Albert,  who  was  not  even  a  member  of 
1  a  royal  family,  but  a  mere    "Serene  Highness."  a 
!  number  of  the  great  English  peers  grumbled  openly  at 
I  the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  accord  the  "pas"  to 
I  the  husband  of  their  queen.     Prince  Albert  revived 
I  at    the    English    court    all    those    mediaeval    ideas 
according  to    which    no    one  was  entitled   to  wait 
upon   the  sovereign   or  upon   the"  members   of  the 
reigning  family  unless  possessed  of  noble  lineage  and 
rank.    He  transformed  those  peers  and  peeresses  who 
had  object'  .!  to  his  precedence  into  something  much 
akin  to  flunkeys,  compelling  them  to  perform  services 
which  many  would   describe  as   menial.     When  he 
went  with  her  majesty  in  state  or  semi-state  to  the 
opera  or  to  the  theatre,  duchesses,   marquises,  and 
earls  would  be  compelled,  not  to  sit  in  the  royal  box. 
but  stand  behind  the  chairs  of  the  queen  and  of  the 
prince    throughout    the    entire    performance.      The 
queen,  while  on  a  visit  to  King  Louis  Philippe  at  the 
Chateau  d'Eu,  although  thirsty,  refused  a  glass  of 
water  handed  to  her  by  a  servant  at  the  king's  orders, 
and  declined  to  receive  it  until  tendered  to  her  by  one 
of  the  king's  own  sons,  the  late  Duke  of  Nemours. 
Prince  Albert's  plan  was  a  politic  one,  to  judge  by 
the  results.     There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
royalty  is  treated  with  more  profound  regard  than 
Great  Britain — a  land  where  the  greatest  nobles  now 
vie  with  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  at 
court  offices  entailing  discomfort  and  fatigue,  as  well 
as  the  performance  of  services  that  in  establishments 
of  lesser  rank  would  be  performed  by  a  menial. 


sat  Mrs.  Jack  Johnson  ;  further  on.  Mrs.  Croker, 
Mrs.  Crofton  I  Helen  Milman).  and  Mrs.  Thackeray 
Ritchie.  Charles  Dickens's  granddaughter.  Miss  M. 
A.  Dickens,  sat  opposite  Miss  Sergeant,  who  was  at 
the  third  table,  at  the  head  of  which  sat  Miss 
Montressor,  and  at  the  foot  Mrs.  Burnett  Smith  (A. 
S.  Swan),  and  here  were  Mrs.  Desmond  Humphreys 
(Rita),  Mrs.  Baker  (Alien),  Miss  Ada  Radford, 
whose  clever  poems  in  the  Yellow  Book  and  her  little 
published  volume  of  "Whispers"  gained  so  much 
favorable  comment ;  Mrs.  Boulger  ( Theo  Gift  1,  Miss 
Bayley  (Edna  Lyalll,  and  a  host  of  others,  making 
up  in  all  a  total  of  sixty-three.  The  food  was  ex- 
cellent ;  the  champagne  left  something  to  be  desired, 
and  so  did  the  after-dinner  speeches.  It  is  enough 
to  give  any  one  mental  indigestion  to  have  to  follow 
any  one,  however  genial  and  pleasant  (as  is  certainly 
Mrs.  Steel,  the  first  speaker),  through  the  intricacies 
of  such  a  hopelessly  unsuitable  after-dinner  subject 
as  "  The  Ethics  of  Literature."  The  impatient  tap- 
ping of  little  heels  on  the  floor  and  the  rustling 
frou-frou  among  the  audience  demonstrated  that  a 
sense  of  humor  is  not  quite  so  unfeminine  a  virtue  as 
is  so  generally  supposed. 

Narragansett  Pier  has  always  set  the  fashion  in 
bathing  apparel,  and  now  that  a  fierce  contest  has 
arisen  among  sporting  women  as  to  the  propriety  of 
util  zing  one  suit  for  golfing  and  bicycling,  the 
bathers  and  swimmers  have  sent  up  a  cry  for  per- 
mission to  bicycle  from  their  homes  to  the  bathing- 
ground  in  the  costume  that  they  propose  to  wear  in 
the  water,  be  the  distance  long  or  short.  On 
emerging  from  the  salt  sea  waves,  they  would  have 
their  wheels  at  the  water's  edge  and  go  scorching 
back  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  This  would  make 
the  bathing-pavilions  that  overlook  the  road  ex- 
tremely attractive,  and  the  only  objection,  as  a  fair 
bicyclist  observed,  "  would  be  the  risk  of  rusting  the 
steel  by  contact  with  the  wet  clothes." 


Two  Cheap  Bindings 

COST    MOKE  THAN 

One  Good  One. 

Therefore   it  is  Economy  to  Buy 


If  the  latest  additions  to  the  nomenclature  of  fash- 
ionable colors  be  generally  adopted  by  milliners  and 
dressmakers,  ladies  will  be  much  puzzled  when  they 
come  to  choose  their  hats  and  gowns  for  early  autumn 
wear.  Thus  it  appears  that  London  manufacturers 
are  offering  to  the  wholesale  buyers  reds  distinguished 
as  "sport,"  "Cretan."  and  "Athenian."  "Golf" 
and  "spiritism"  are  new  shades  of  blue  ;  some  ex- 
ceedingly brilliant  greens  have  been  denominated  the 
"asparagus"  and  the  "Erin,"  and  silvery  grays 
are  to  be  known  as  "aluminum"  and  "nickel." 
"Grand'mere"  is  a  lavender  tint  "Josephat"  is 
hardly  suggestive,  but  it  means  a  grass  green  ; 
"apotheosis"  is  a  pink,  and  "Re'camier"  is  an 
orange. 

The  women  writers'  dinner  took  place  in  London 
at  the  Victoria  rooms  of  the  Criterion,  shortly  after 
seven  o'clock  on  a  recent  Monday.  1  he  reception 
committee  included  Miss  Montressor,  Miss  Chris- 
tabel  Coleridge,  Miss  Clementina  Black,  Mrs.  Steel, 
Mrs.  Sidgwick,  and  the  energetic  young  honorary 
secretary,  Miss  G.  M.  Ireland  Blackburne.  An 
unceasing  tide  of  womankind  (writes  Anne  Morton 
Lane  in  the  Times- Herald),  in  every  variety  of 
costume,  from  a  high  gray  cashmere  to  the  artistic 
and  becoming  pink  and  white  evening-dress.  Mrs. 
Montague  Fowler,  who  does  extensive  journalistic 
work,  and  whose  husband  was  chaplain  to  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wore  an  eau  de  Nile  satin 
and  numerous  diamonds  very  artistically  arranged. 
Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  in  black  and  white,  sat  next  to 
Mrs.  Ernest  Hart.  Lady  Lindsay,  who  is  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Princess  Louise,  and  whose 
brush  and  pen  are  equally  distinctive,  sat  next  to 
Miss  Bateson,  who.  rumor  reports,  is  likely  to  slip 
into  the  place  of  the  late  editress  of  the  Queen.  At 
the  same  side  of  the  table  further  on  was  Miss 
Anning,  and  then  Mrs.  Earl,  better  known  in  the 
literary  world  as  "  Ethel  Cockson" — her  book, 
"  The  Basil  Plant,"  having  drawn  forth  strong  ex- 
pression of  admiration  from  Mr.  Watts,  R.  A. 
Miss  Clementina  Black,  of  philanthropic  as  well 
as  literary  fame,  and  whose  articles  on  various 
labor  questions  are  keenly  valued  by  all  those 
interested  in  the  subject,  was  a  near  neighbor  of 
Mrs.  Whitley,  who  for  so  many  years  was  the  1 
able  editor  of  the  Ladies  Pictorial.  Mrs.  W.  ! 
K.  Clifford  paired  with  Mrs.  Eichart  King  at  the  | 
table  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Steel  at  one  end  and  I 
Mrs.  Creighton  at  the  other,  the  wife  of  the  Bishop  I 
of  London.  At  this  table  also  were  Mrs.  Mona  ' 
Caird,  Miss  Netta  Syrett — whose  book  was  published  I 
by  John  Lane — and  between  her  and  Mrs.  Haweis  I 


The  wealthier  city  class  of  English  society  in  1840 
had  "  evenings  "  with  a  little  music  ;  they  were  very 
decorous  ;  the  young  men  stood  round  the  wall  or 
in  the  doorways  :  the  httle  music  included  those 
songs  of  the  affections  often  mentioned  ;  there 
was  a  little  refreshment  handed  about  or  set  out  in 
the  dining-room.  It  consisted  of  sandwiches,  cake, 
and  negus.  Sometimes  there  was  a  dinner-party. 
The  company  were  invited  for  half-past  six  ;  the 
dinner,  always  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  con- 
sisted of  salmon  cutlets,  haunch  of  mutton,  boiled 
fowl  and  tongue,  birds  of  some  kind,  and  pudding 
of  one  or  two  kinds.  The  dishes  were  put  on  the 
table  ;  everybody  helped  each  other  ;  nobody  drank 
anything  until  the  host  had  first  taken  wine  with  him  ; 
there  was  nothing  to  drink  at  dinner  except  sherry. 
After  dinner  the  port  went  around  once  ;  the  ladies 
retired  ;  this  was  about  half-past  seven  or  a  quarter 
to  eight ;  the  men  then  closed  up  ;  fresh  decanters 
were  placed  on  the  table,  and  they  drank  port 
steadily  till  half- past  ten — i.  e.,  for  three  long  hours. 
Then  they  went  upstairs  to  the  drawing  room  ; 
and,  as  if  the  port  was  not  enough,  they  then  had 
brandy  and  water,  hot. 


Which  OUTLASTS  and  OUTLOOKS  any  other 

Skirt  Binding  on  the  Market. 

LOOK  ON  THE  BACK  for  the  letters  S.  H.  &  M. 

It's  the  Only  Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 
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S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  T.  City. 


THE  GERMAN  SAYINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus.. S  3,040,301.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 37,730,347.45 

OFFICERS— President,  E.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  0/  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 »22,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1  ,594,504 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.  E.  E.  POND,  VicePres 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


MUTUAL    SAVINGS    BANK 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post  St.,    Mechanics'   Institute  Building 

GUARANTEE  CAPITAL 81 ,000,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


Human  perspiration,  if  injected  into  dogs  or  rab- 
bits, acts  like  a  deadly  poison.  Perspiration  secreted 
during  hard  muscular  work  has  more  toxic  power 
than  the  ordinary  kind,  while  that  obtained  from  sub- 
jects whose  secretion  has  been  checked  bv  cold  is 
very  poisonous. 

■ — ■» — • 

"  The  Overland  Limited  " 
is  the 
Fastest  and  Finest  Train 
from  California  to  the  East. 
Leaves  San  Francisco  daily  at 
l^^-v<?'6:oo  p.  M.  It  is  the  only  train  run- 
°'s  pictoB^  ning  Pullman  Double  Draw- 
ing-Room Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars,  and  Up- 
holstered Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago  daily  without  change,  and  Com- 
posite Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  between  Og- 
den  and  Chicago.  Time  to  Chicago  only  3  %  days,  and 
to  New  York,  4K  days,  Twelve  Hours  Quicker 
than  all  other  lines  from  California.  Tickets  arranged 
via  Salt  Lake  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Pittsburg,  and 
Washington,  and  all  points  of  interest. 

For  sleeping-car  reservations  and  through  tickets 
apply  at  General  Office,  No.  1  Montgomery  Street. 
Steamship  tickets  on  sale  to  and  from  all  points  in 
Europe.     D.  W.  Hitchcock.  General  Agent. 

Available  to  All. 
Tickets  Via 

SALT  LAKEjS^fc-R-'O  GRANDE  WESTERN  R'Y. 

I  OUTixfG  Commencing  July  12th  and 

continuing  until  August  9th. 

Denver $20.00 

Kansas  City  or  Omaha 22.50 

St.  Louis 23.50 

Chicago 25.00 

and  correspondingly  low  rates  to  all  points  East. 
Ticket-office,  14  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moolton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  VnrV  \  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

l°rK J  The  Bank  of  New  York.  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

Chicago I  J?™0**?"™51  «"*  Savings  Bank 

"  I  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world . 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Saneome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Caah  Capital  and  Surplus 96,360,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homhr  S.  King,  Manager  ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Kenj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 

CONNECTICUT    FIRE    INSURANCE   GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid    Up,    81,000,000;    Assets,    93,300, 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  »1, 668, 331. 50. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all 
points  East  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent, 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst.- Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Mailing-Tubes. 

Upon  request,  copies  of  the 
Argonaut  will  be  mailed  by 
the  publishers  in  pasteboard 
tubes  to  any  subscriber  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  year  in 
addition  to  the  regular  sub- 
scription price. 


•.RAILWAY 


Office  Specialty  M'f'g  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Makers  of  Metallic  Vault  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  Files  and  Cabinets,  Card 
Index  Cabinets,  Document  Filing  Cabinets, 
Rapid  Roller  Copiers,  Schlicht's  Standard 
Indexes. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


To  a  reporter  who  recently  asked  him  to  take  part 
in  a  symposium  on  "How  to  make  money,"  Phil 
Armour,  the  Chicago  millionaire,  replied:  "  Young 
man,  put  it  down  that  the  Armours  don't  know  how 
to  make  anything  but  sausages,  and  that  they  never 
answer  fool  questions." 


A  crusty  old  farmer  in  Southern  Illinois  one  day 
became  an  unwilling  host  for  three  circuit-riding 
preachers  who  dropped  in  simultaneously  for  dinner. 
The  larder  was  low,  and  the  dinner  consisted  of  a 
single  fowl.  The  farmer  asked  the  first  sky-pilot 
what  portion  of  the  chicken  he  would  have.  "A 
leg,"  said  number  one.  "  Another  leg,  thank  you,'' 
requested  number  two.  ' '  And  what  will  you  have  ?  " 
asked  the  farmer,  turning  to  number  three.  "  I  will 
also  take  a  leg.  if  you  please."  replied  the  third. 
With  an  ejaculation  that  shocked  his  reverend 
guests,  the  farmer  threw  down  his  carving  utensils 
and  demanded  to  know  what  sort  of  a  "criitur" 
they  thought  he  was  carving.  "  This  is  a  two-legged 
chicken,"  he  shouted  ;  "not  a  centipede." 


was  so  much  struck  by  what  you  said,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, by  your  kind  wish  to  lengthen  my  days,  that 
last  Friday  I  gave  np  the  whisky.  1  believe  you  are 
right,  my  boy,  as  to  my  days  being  lengthened,  for, 
bedad  !  it  was  the  longest  day  I  ever  remember." 


The  closing  of  the  Cafe  de  Madrid,  for  a  long  time 
a  favorite  resort  for  Parisian  men  of  letters,  recalls  a 
couple  of  anecdotes  to  the  Bookman's  Paris  corre- 
spondent :  Proth  was  one  day  passing  the  cafe  arm 
in  arm  witn  poor  Paul  Arene.  Arene  was  going  in, 
and  urged  him  to  do  the  same.  Proth  resisted,  say- 
ing there  were  too  many  quarrels  in  that  cafe,  only 
people  with  hot  tempers,  etc.  At  last  he  yielded, 
and.  five  minutes  after  being  seated,  in  a  heated  dis- 
cussion slapped  his  contradictor's  face.  "  You  see," 
he  said  to  Paul  Arene,  "is  it  not  an  impossible 
cafe?"  The  time  of  the  second  story  was  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  the  Third.  Cfement 
Duvernois,  who  had  just  passed  from  the  Republican 
into  the  Bonapartist  camp,  was  urging  a  friend  of 
his — a  man  whom  he  judged  to  be  amenable  to  the 
same  arguments  that  had  convinced  him — to  follow 
his  example.  "But."  the  friend  objected,  "what 
will  my  friends  say?"  "Oh,"  Duvernois  retorted, 
"you  will  only  have  to  change  your  cafe  !  " 

The  late  master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Dr. 
Jowett,  during  a  sickness  from  which  he  suffered 
many  ills,  was  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  was. 
Jowett  replied  by  quoting  the  words  of  Sydney 
Smith,  then  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  who,  when  at  the 
point  of  death — "which,"  said  Jowett,  "I  am  not" 
— declared  that  there  was  not  as  much  left  of  him  as 
would  make  a  minor  canon  !  To  another  friend, 
who  urged  him  to  permit  the  publication  of  some  of 
his  sermons,  Dr.  Jowett  said:  "Publish  nothing 
that  is  not  quite  good.  Don't  be  moved  by  people's 
opinion.  There  is  a  story  of  Bishop  Harrington  and 
Philpotts,  afterward  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  was  at 
the  time  Barrington's  secretary.  The  bishop  said  : 
'  I  wish  you  to  select  for  publication  twelve  of  my 
sermons  that  you  think  will  do  me  least  discredit.' 
Shortly  after,  when  the  sermons  had  been  chosen, 
the  bishop  asked  :  '  Do  you  thiok  that  these  will  do 
me  credit?'  'I  prefer,  my  lord,"  answered  Phil- 
potts, '  to  adhere  to  your  lordship's  former  expres- 
sion.'   The  sermons  were  not  published." 

Under  orders  existing  some  time  ago,  men  in  the 
German  army  wore  at  will  either  socks  or  Fusz- 
lappen  (a  species  of  bandage)  on  their  feet.  During 
an  inspection  a  certain  general  asked  a  subaltern 
officer  what  his  men  wore  on  their  feet.  He  replied 
that  some  wore  socks  and  some  lappen  —  about 
seventy  per  cent,  socks.  The  general  further  asked 
him  if  he  knew  what  each  individual  wore.  He  an- 
swered promptly  in  the  affirmative.  "  What,"  said 
the  general,  pointing  to  a  man  in  the  ranks,  "  does 
this  man  wear  ?"  "  Socks,"  was  the  response  ;  and 
on  the  man  taking  off  a  boot  on  the  general's  order, 
a  sock  was  found  to  incase  the  foot.  The  same  test 
applied  in  several  cases  produced  the  same  result. 
The  general  was  highly  impressed  with  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  detail  displayed  by  the  subaltern,  but 
the  lad  disclosed  subsequently  to  his  brother  officers 
the  simple  device  which  procured  him  such  kudos. 
His  men,  by  bis  order,  had  all  a  sock  on  one  foot 
and  a  Fusz-lappen  on  the  other.  They  were  in- 
structed to  note  carefully  the  answer  given  by  their 
officer,  and  to  remove  the  boot  which  would  disclose 
a  verification  of  his  assertion. 

A  serious- mannered  Irish  member  named  Blake 
(relates  Henry  W.  Lucy  in  the  July  North  American 
Review  J  is  remembered  for  a  brief  correspondence 
he  read  to  the  delighted  House.  It  was  introduced 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  debate  on  the  Irish  Sunday- 
closing  bill.  Mr.  Blake  had,  he  confidentially  in- 
formed the  House,  an  uncle  who  regularly  took  six 
tumblers  of  whisky-toddy  daily.  This  troubled  him, 
and  after  much  thought  he  resolved  to  write  and  re- 
monstrate with  his  relative.  The  following  was  the 
letter:  "My  Dear  Uncle:  I  write  to  say  how 
pleased  I  should  be  if  you  could  see  your  way  to 
giving  up  your  sue  glasses  of  whisky  a  day.  I  am 
sure  you  would  find  many  advantages  in  doing  so, 
the  greatest  of  which  would  be  that,  as  1  am  per- 
suaded, it  would  be  the  means  of  lengthening  your 
days."  The  uncle  replied  :  "  My  Dear  Nephew  : 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  dutiful  letter.     I 


A  writer  in  McClure's  Magazine  says  that  in  the 
spring  of  1878  he  was  in  the  city  of  Milan,  and  there, 
before  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying,  he  saw  an 
immense  crowd  about  a  beautiful  horse,  which  three 
grooms  were  holding  with  difficulty.  A  gToup  of 
Italian  officers  in  full  uniform  were  waiting  near  on 
their  own  horses,  and  evidently  some  grand  cere- 
monial was  about  to  take  place.  Presently  he  was 
told  that  General  Grant  was  to  review  the  pride  and 
flower  of  the  Italian  army,  the  flying  Bersaglieri,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  general  appeared,  dressed  very 
plainly  in  civilian's  clothes.  The  Italian  officers  ad- 
vanced, received  him,  and  took  him  to  the  horse.  A 
more  wicked- looking  creature  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  ;  and  from  the  sly  looks  which  passed  among 
the  elegant  young  officers,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  they 
had.  of  set  purpose,  assigned  their  guest  an  untama- 
ble sTeed  not  yet  broken.  But  General  Grant  looked 
at  the  horse,  and  his  face  lighted  with  admiration. 
Whether  he  was  not  well,  or  merely  assumed  a  sort 
of  helplessness,  could  not  be  determined ;  but  in 
mounting  he  accepted  the  aid  of  two  officers,  and 
from  an  apparent  stiffness  had  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting his  right  leg  over  the  saddle.  Once  in  the  seat, 
however,  he  grasped  the  reins,  settled  himself, 
straightened  his  form,  and  assumed  so  perfectly  the 
air  of  a  horseman  that  a  shout  of  applause  went  up 
from  the  crowd.  The  horse,  after  a  few  plunges,  dis- 
covered that  he  had  found  his  master,  and  started  oft  in 
a  gentle  trot.  The  Bersaglieri  perform  all  their  ma- 
noeuvres at  a  run,  and  for  two  hours,  most  of  the 
time  with  his  horse  at  a  gallop,  General  Grant  kept 
them  moving.  When  he  returned  to  the  hotel,  his 
escort,  themselves  rather  ruffled  by  fatigue,  were  loud 
in  expressions  of  wonder  and  admiration  ;  and  the 
great  American  was  still  as  calm  as  if  he  had  not 
been  in  the  saddle  at  all. 


CHICAGO    ELEVATOR    FIENDS. 


How  the  Boy  Routed  the  Stout  Stenographer. 
The  elevator-boy  was  a  genius,  although  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  ever  been  charged  up  against  him. 
When  the  fat — that  is  to  say  stout,  for  only  men  and 
the  lower  animals  are  fat — when  the  stout  stenog- 
rapher on  the  ninth  floor  repulsed  the  admiring  ad- 
vances of  the  elevator-boy,  she  did  not  know  that  she 
was  laying  a  mine  for  the  destruction  of  her  peace  of 
mind,   if  not  of  herself.     The  elevator-boy  blooded 
upon  the  snubbing  he  had  received,  and  resolved  that 
he  would  be  gloriously  revenged. 
But  how  ? — as  the  cheap  novels  say. 
The  elevator-boy  did  not  know  at  first,  but  the  next 
time  the  stout  stenographer  entered  his  car  to  ride  to 
the  ninth  floor,  an  inspiration  came  to  him. 
The  inspiration  came  on  a  Monday  morning. 
At  noon  of  the  same  day,  the  elevator-boy,  shoot- 
ing  downward   from   the   pinnacle  of  the  building, 
found  the  stout  stenographer  waiting  at  the  ninth 
floor  to   go  down  and  get  her  cup  of   coffee    and 
peach-pie  a  la  mode. 

"  Nine,  down  !  "  piped  the  stout  stenographer. 
The  lift  stopped,  and  with  great  dignity  and  polite- 
ness the  elevator-boy  opened  the  door.  The  stout 
stenographer  entered.  The  moment  her  foot  pressed 
the  floor  of  the  cage,  the  elevator  sank  two  inches. 
The  elevator-boy  closed  the  door  without  a  word,  a 
glance,  or  a  smile,  and  the  downward  journey  was 
resumed.  The  three  men  who  were  in  the  dropping 
box,  however,  gazed  about  with  a  wondering  expres- 
sion on  their  faces.  When  their  eyes  took  in  the 
proportions  of  the  stout  stenographer,  a  satisfied 
look  came  into  their  countenances.  They  under- 
stood why  the  elevator  had  dropped  two  inches 
under  the  pressure.  The  stout  stenographer  colored 
a  rich,  autumnal  red,  and  looked  daggers,  sabres, 
broadswords,  and  other  cutlery  at  the  boy.  He  said 
no  word — other  than  "  Main  floor— all  out !  " 

After  the  luncheon  hour  the  stout  stenographer 
sauntered  into  the  rotunda  of  the  big  building  once 
more.  She  had  forgotten  the  incident  of  the  two 
inches.  "Going  up!"  cried  the  elevator  boy,  and 
she  accelerated  her  movement  toward  the  lift.  Four 
men  and  two  women  were  inside.  The  boy  again, 
with  princely  politeness,  held  the  door  open.  She 
entered.  At  the  pressure  of  her  foot  the  elevator 
promptly  dropped  two  inches.  The  four  men, 
aroused  from  after- lunch  eon  reflections  by  the  sud- 
den lurch,  looked  about  inquiringly.  They  saw  the 
stout  stenographer,  and  smiled  The  two  women 
smiled  with  smiles  of  even  greater  dimensions  and 
duration.  The  boy  was  a  hewn  monument  of  im- 
perturbable dignity.  The  stout  stenographer  glared 
about  her.  She  half  suspected,  but  could  not  be 
certain. 

In  the  evening  it  was  the  same  way.  When  the 
stout  stenographer  entered  the  elevator  to  ride  down 
to  the  street  she  gave  it  a  two-inch  start  on  the  way. 
The  other  inmates  looked  at  her  rather  sympathetic- 
ally, and  she  knew  that  they  were  wondering  how  in 
the  world  she  managed  to  stand  the  hot  weather,  but 
nobody  spoke.     The  boy  was  a  pillar  of  icy  calm. 

It  was  in  this  fashion  that  things  continued  for 
six  days.  She  tried  to  catch  the  boy  off  his  guard 
and  slip  into  the  lift  when  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted   to    other    things— the    cigar-stand,   for   in- 


stance— but  all  such  endeavors  were  unavailing. 
That  fatal  drop  of  two  inches  always  manifested 
itself.  She  felt  that  she  was  a  marked  woman  and 
the  talk  of  the  town.  Once  she  resolved  to  walk  up 
the  nine  flights  of  stairs  rather  than  submit  herself  to 
the  ignominy  of  that  elevator ;  but  by  the  time  she 
had  reached  the  fifth  floor,  disheartened  and  perspir- 
ing, she  rang  the  bell  for  the  lift.  "  He  will  not  ex- 
pect to  catch  me  on  this  floor,"  she  said.  But  he 
did.  She  stepped  inside.  The  elevator  dropped. 
An  ill-bred  man,  who  pretended  to  sell  wire-fencing 
on  the  eleventh  floor,  snickered.  The  stout  stenog- 
,  rapher  turned  upon  him.  but  seeing  the  quiet,  solemn 
j  face  of  the  elevator-boy.  she  remembered  in  time  that 
I  she  was  a  perfect  ladv. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  stout  stenographer  capitulated. 
She  caused  this  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  a 
newspaper : 

Vt 'ANTED— A  POSITION  EY  A  CAPABLE  STEN- 
1     ^*     ographer;  wages  not  so  much  a  consideration  as  a 
position  with  a  firm  doing  business  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  next  day  she  went  forever  out  of  the  tall  build- 

I  tng.     The  boy  found  the  advertisement  in  the  paper 

j  and  pasted  it  up  in  his  cage,  w  here  he  could  see  it  all 

day  long. 

Such  is  adequate,  beautiful,  glorious  revenge  when 

undertaken  by  an  artist. — Chicago  Record. 

A  Neat  Piece  of  Work. 

"  You  fellows  have  got  your  business  down  to  quite 
l  an  exact  science,"  the  eighth-floor  passenger  re- 
marked, observing  that  the  elevator  had  been  stopped 
with  its  floor  on  an  exact  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
hallway. 

"Yes,"  the  ele»aior-man  assented,  "a  person  gets 
so  used  to  that  sort  of  thing  that  he  doesn't  notice  it 
much.  A  rather  npat  piece  of  work  was  done  in  that 
next  shaft  the  other  day,"  he  continued.  "  Probably 
nobody  except  me  would  have  paid  any  attention  to 
it,  but  it  struck  me  as  a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
skill  that  can  be  developed  in  this  profession." 

"Yes?" 

"  Yes.  It  was  this  way  :  The  twenty-second  floor- 
door  of  this  here  shaft  where  the  thing  occurred  had 
been  left  open,  and  a  stenographer  girl  gets  absent- 
minded  and  steps  in.  The  car  was  then  at  the 
twelfth,  coming  up,  and  the  elevator-man  sees  the 
stenographer  just  as  she  starts.  'Here,  this'll  never 
do.'  says  he,  and  with  that  he  reverses  and  starts  his 
car  down. 

"The  girl  passes  me  at  the  seventeenth  and  I 
throws  everything  open  to  keep  alongside  of  her, 
and  watch  what  happens.  At  the  rate  she  was 
going  I  judged  she'd  hit  the  roof  of  the  car  under 
her  with  an  awful  bump,  but  she  didn't.  The 
elevator-man  kep'  his  eye  on  her,  and  gauged  the 
speed  of  his  car  so's  to  fall  just  a  le-e-etle  bit 
slower  than  she  did.  She'd  almost  caught  him  at 
the  seventh,  and  they  was  going  like  fun.  If  it 
hadn't  been  a  pretty  high  building,  his  calculations 
would  have  been  upset,  of  course.  As  it  was, 
though,  he  had  time  to  jolly  her  for  a  floor  or  two. 
Kept  just  out  of  her  reach,  you  know,  so's  to  keep 
her  guessing.  When  he  sees  he's  getting  pretty 
close  to  bottom,  he  pulls  the  lever  over  just  the 
le-e-east  bit,  and  she  lights  on  the  roof  of  that  car 
just  as  easy,  sir,  as  if  she  was  setting  down  on  an 
easy  chair.  He  stops  with  his  roof  flush  with  the 
second  floor,  and  the  stenographer  opens  the  door 
and  steps  out.  She'd  never  speak  to  that  man 
again,  she  vowed,  because  he'd  joshed  her  that  little 
bit  on  the  way  down.  Funny  how  touchy  these 
women  are,  ain't  it?" — Chicago  Times-Herald. 


GEO. 


SHREVE, 


739    MARKET    STREET.  S.  F. 

Cuns,    Fishing-Tackle,    Athletic    and 
Sportsmen's  Coods. 

Low  price..     Call  or  send  Tor  Catalogue. 


PLEASURE    BOATS, 

Launches  and  Yachts  fitted  with  Hercules 
Gasoline  Engines,  the  cheapest,  safest,  and. 
most  economical,  No  smoke,  fire,  or  heat. 
No  gears;  every  engine  guaranteed.  Write 
for  Catalogue. 

HERCULES    GAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

215  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Christian  Endeavor  Rates 

OPEX    TO    ALL. 


To  Chicago S25.00 

To  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  ..    26.75 
To  Milwaukee 26.00 


Sound  Reasons  for  Approval. 

There  are  several  cogent  reasons  why  the  medical 
profession  recommend  and  the  public  prefer  Hostet- 
ter's  Stomach  Bitters  above  the  ordinary  cathartics. 
It  does  not  drench  and  weaken  the  digestive  organs, 
but  assists  rather  than  forces  nature  to  act ;  it  is  bo- 
tanic and  safe  ;  its  action  is  never  preceded  by  an 
internal  earthquake  like  that  produced  by  a  drastic 
purgative.  For  forty-five  years  past  it  has  been  a 
household  remedy  for  liver,  stomach,  and  kidney 
trouble.  _ 

The  drowning  man  is  not  the  only  fellow  who 
catches  at  a  straw  these  days. — Galveston  News. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  to  CHICAGO 
3:1  DAYS. 


Through  daily  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleeping-Cars. 
2  New  3Iontgomery  St.,         R.  K.  RITCHIE, 
Palace  Hotel.  G.  A.  P.  C. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPACT. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Doric. (Via  HodoIuIu) Tuesday,  July  27 

Belgic Saturday.  August  14 

Coptic  .(Via  Honolulu).  .Thursday.  Septembers 
Gaelic.  (Via  Honolulu)..  Tuesday,  September  31 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at   company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  9  a.  m.,  July  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  at  g  a.  m.,  July  5,  10, 
15,  20,  25,  30,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  July  5,  9,  13, 

17,  21,  26,  30,  Aug.  3,  7,  n.  16,  20,  24,  28,  Sept.  1,  6,  10,  14, 

18,  22,  27.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles,  and  way  ports,  at 
9  a.m.,  July  1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford, 
Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo(Los  Angeles), 
and  Newport,  at  11  a.  m.,  July  3,  7.  11,  15,  19,  33,  27.  31, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Ensenada,  San  Jose" 
del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Goaymas  (Mexico), 
Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  m.,  the  second  of  each  month.  The 
Company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  previous 
notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IP  ft  Ml  f  S'  ?"  5Ioai';i  sails  via 
IpnfllL  HonoIulu  and  Auckland  for 
■a  Sydney,   Thursday,   July    22, 

1897,  at  2  p.  m. 
S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
,. r  olulu  only,    Tuesday,  August 

(gopKr  %£ 2  '■  "■  St*cM  paity 

J.  D.  Spreckel-  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Havre, 
Paris).  Twin-screw  Express  steamers  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis, 
New  York,  Paris.  Sailing  from  New  York  each  Wednes- 
day at  10  a.  m.  Shortest  and  most  convenient  route  to 
London.  Close  connection  at  Southampton  for  Havre  and 
Paris. 

BED    STAR    LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.  Steamers  Friesland, 
Noordland,  Westeruland,  Southwark,  Kensington.  Sail- 
ing from  New  York  each  Wednesday.  Favorite  route  to 
Belgium.  Holland,  France,  Germany,  the  Rhine,  Switzer- 
land, Italy. 

SUMMER  CRUISE. 

American  Line  S.  S.  Ohio,  from  New  York 
June  26th,  to  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  Norway,  Swe- 
den,  and  Russia.  Seventy  Days'  Tour.  Send  for  circu- 
lar and  pamphlet. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NKW  TORK-OUEEXSIOWX-LITEKPOOL 

Every  "Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don in  3K  hours. 

ADRIATIC July  21 

BRITANNIC July  ,8.... Aug.  35.. ..Sept.  as 

MAJESTIC  Aug.    4. ...Sept.     1...  .Sept.  3. 

GERMANIC Aug.  .1... .Sept.    8. ...Oct.     6 

TEUTONIC Aug.  18.... Sept.  15.... Oct.    11 

First  Cabin,  $75  and  upward  ;    very  superior  Second 
Cabin,  S45  and  upward  ;  Steerage  at  low  rates. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY.  Gen.  Agent.  New  York; 
S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Aetnt,  Chicago. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHl 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steam.1 


THE        ARGONAUT 


July  19,  1897. 


The  Psper-Chase. 

The  paper-chase  at  San  Rafael  last  Saturday  was 
quite  as  interesting  as  any  of  its  predecessors  and 
attracted  a  large  number  of  on-lookers.  The  chase 
started  at  half-past  three  o'clock  from  the  Hotel 
Rafael  and  ended  half  an  hour  !ater  near  the  Fairfax 
Villa,  about  three  miles  distant.  The  hares  were 
Miss  Gertrude  Macfarlane  and  Mr.  Hugh  Hume. 
The  hounds  comprised  Miss  Warburton,  Miss  Emma 
Hunt.  Miss  Delia  Davidson,  Miss  M.  Crowley,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Greenway,  Judge  Ward  McAllister,  Mr. 
Frank  S.Johnson,  Mr.  S.  H.  Boardman,  Mr.J.J. 
Murray,  Dr.  Howitt,  Mr.  Harry  Dibblee,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Houghton,  Mr.  Athearn  Folger,  Dr.  Franklin  Shiels, 
Mr.  F.  Farnswortb,  Mr.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Howard,  Mr.  H.  G.  Poheim,  and  Mr.  J.  Poheim. 
Miss  Emma  Hunt  and  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman 
won  the  two  first  prizes,  Miss  Warburton  won  the 
second  prize  for  ladies,  and  Dr.  Howitt  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Murray  were  tied  on  the  second  prize  for  gentlemen. 

There  will  be  another  paper-chase  this  afternoon, 
and  the  hares  will  be  Miss  Emma  Hunt  and  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Boardman. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Libbie  Moffitt  and  Mr.  Ernest  Folger,  both  of  Oak- 
land. Miss  Moffitt  is  a  niece  of  Mr.  James  Moffitt. 
and  Mr.  Folger  is  a  son  of  the  late  J.  A.  Folger. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  August. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Sadie  F. 
Samuels  to  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Foorman.  Miss  Samuels 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Samuels.  The 
time  for  the  wedding  has  not  been  set.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuels  and  family  will  leave  in  a  few  days  to 
pass  the  next  two  months  in  San  Rafael. 

There  will  be  a  dance  this  evening  at  the  Hotel 
Mateo. 

The  midsummer  jinks  of  the  Bohemian  Club  will 
be  held  next  Saturday.  The  particular  feature  of  it 
will  be  the  presentation  of  scenes  from  "Faust." 
Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  will  act  as  Sire  of  the  high  jinks, 
and  Mr.  George  T.  Bromley  will  officiate  at  the  low 
jinks. 


The  Illness  of  C.  F.  Crocker. 

Last  week  the  Argonaut  printed  a  paragraph  on 
this  page  in  which  it  said  that  "Colonel  C.  F. 
Crocker  intended  making  a  long  voyage  through  the 
South  Sea  Islands  for  health  and  recreation,  probably 
sailing  on  July  27th."  For  some  time  it  has  been 
known  to  his  family  and  his  friends  that  symptoms  of 
a  grave  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys  had  developed, 
and  that  his  physicians  had  ordered  him  to  give  up  all 
business  if  he  wished  to  prolong  his  life.  These  facts 
were  known  to  us  —  hence  the  paragraph  in  last 
week's  Argonaut.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  it  was  printed,  Colonel  Crocker  was  suddenly 
stricken  down — by  either  an  apoplectic  or  paralytic 
seizure — and  since  has  lain  in  a  comatose  condition, 
hovering  between  life  and  death.  His  two  brothers, 
George  and  William  H.  Crocker,  both  of  whom  were 
East  at  the  time,  started  across  the  continent  as  fast 
as  steam  could  carry  them  to  his  bedside.  Other  rela- 
tives have  also  been  at  his  home,  and  his  case  has 
been  under  the  care  of  five  skilled  physicians.  As 
these  lines  are  written,  he  is  still  living,  and  the  doc- 
tors express  hope,  but  in  very  guarded  terms. 

The  news  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Colonel 
Crocker  has  been  received  by  the  community  with 
earnest  and  wide-spread  sympathy. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  steamship  Empress  of 
Japan  arrived  at  Yokohama  breaking  all  records 
on  the  Pacific.  She  left  Vancouver  at  ten-twenty 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  26th  and  Victoria  at 
four-fifteen  o'clock  the  same  day,  reaching  Yoko- 
hama at  one-thirty  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  July 
7th.  Deducting  the  difference  in  time,  the  passage 
between  Victoria  and  Yokohama  was  made  in  ten 
days,  three  hours,  and  forty-four  minutes,  an  average 
speed  of  seventeen-thirty  knots  an  hour.  This  is 
the  best  time  ever  made  across  the  Pacific  in  either 
direction. 


The  Royal  is  the  highest  grade  baking  powder 
known.    Actual  tests  show  it  goes  one- 
third  further  than  any  other  brand. 


&AKIH0 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


TWO    KINDS    OF    LOVERS. 


A   Girl   Compares  the   Men  of  North   and   South. 

The  Southern  woman,  dislodged  from  native  soil 
and  set  down  seven  hundred  miles  further  up  the 
coast,  sees  a  difference  in  the  nature  and  bearing  of 
the  men  about  her  and  is  impelled  to  comment  on  it. 

The  Northern  man  is  cold  and  calculating  and 
selfish,  she  decides.  Intellectually,  he  has  more 
force,  more  vim,  more  "go"  than  his  Southern 
cousin  ;  he  is  brilliant,  but  he  is  hard,  and  he  has  not 
as  good  manners  or  as  high  a  standard  to  live  by  as 
the  Southerner. 

In  love,  as  in  business  (writes  Virginia  Taliaferro 
in  Leslie's  Weekly  J,  the  Northern  man  reaches  right 
out  for  what  he  wants,  or  what  he  thinks  he  wants. 
He  goes  straight  to  the  point,  and  sticks  at  nothing 
until  he  gets  it.  He  does  not  believe  in  dallying  along 
pleasant  paths.  His  pleasure  is  to  attain — is  the 
getting  of  a  thing,  not  the  enjoyment  of  it.  He  has 
an  indomitable  will  and  makes  for  the  goal,  no  matter 
what  pretty  ideals,  or  fine  aspirations,  or  delicate  per- 
ceptions he  may  trample  under  foot  in  order  to  reach  it. 
The  Southerner  may  have  compunctions,  and  scruples, 
and  qualms  of  conscience  ;  the  Northerner,  never.  Be 
it  coin  or  fame  or  a  fine  woman  that  he  sets  out  to  con- 
quer, it  is  all  the  same.  Not  infrequently  it  falls  out 
that  he  has  sped  in  such  hot  haste  after  the  coveted 
object,  striding  rough-shod  over  everything,  that  his 
enthusiasm  oozes  out  in  the  race,  and  when,  at  last, 
attainment  is  his.  his  sense  of  appreciation  has  fled  ; 
then  he  has  the  blue-devils  and  the  dumps  and  the 
vapors  because  his  sometime- worshiped  idol  fails  to 
yield  him  pleasure. 

A  Southern  man  can  interpret  the  verb  "  to  woo  " 
in  all  its  intricate  moods  and  tenses.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  Northerner  genuinely  understands  a  single 
phase  of  it.  With  him  it  is  not  so  much  the  wooing 
as  the  winning  that  is  the  main  point,  and  his 
stupid  bungling  defeats  its  own  object.  "  1  feel 
sorry  for  the  Northern  belle,"  said  a  Virginia  girl, 
the  other  day.  "Just  think  of  it!  she  may  never 
have  heard  a  man  make  genuine  love  to  her  in  her 
life — that  is,  as  the  darkies  say,  love  what  is  the  real 
thing,  and  by  a  man  what  knows  how.  The  North- 
ern lover  does  not  hint  of  'sweet  eyes,'  and  'win- 
ning ways,'  and  'tumultuous  feeling';  he  is  too 
prosaic  and  matter-of-fact — too  intent  on  getting 
somewhere,  or  getting  back  from  somewhere  ;  and 
his  manners  ! — well,  woodeny  does  not  express  it !  " 

"Tut.  tut,"  says  some  one.  "The  Northern 
man's  manners  are  all  right ;  it  is  his  morals  that 
need  patching  up.  He  has  lost  his  faiths  and  be- 
liefs, and  wanders  in  a  bleak-blown  world  where 
everything  is  cased  in  a  dead  level  of  practical  fact." 

That  may  be  so,  and,  if  it  is  true,  his  slow-going 
Southern  cousin,  the  man  who  does  not  know  how  to 
make  any  money,  and  is  still  entrapped  in  the  belief 
that  to  break  his  word,  even  in  spirit,  and  to  a 
woman,  is  a  breach  of  honor,  can  afford  to  extend 
him  sympathy.  What  matters  it  if  a  man  has  fault- 
less clothes,  and  faultless  pronunciation,  and  the  self- 
poise  of  a  well-to-do  prince,  and  good  social  connec- 
tions, and  tasteful  surroundings,  and  knows  how  to 
order  a  perfect  dinner,  if  he  has  no  beliefs  and  his 
capacity  to  enjoy  is  crippled  ? 

But  to  get  back  to  the  Northern  man's  manners. 
They  are  woodeny.  They  are  polished,  and,  like  all 
polished  things,  apt  to  slip  about  and  get  lost  when 
wanted.  The  Southern  man's  manners  are  inborn,  in- 
grained, dyed  in  the  wool,  so  to  speak.  He  could  no 
more  divest  himself  of  them  than  he  could  prevent  his 
cotton-fields  from  growing  grass  in  a  rainy  June.  If 
he  saw  a  hard-working  old  woman,  whose  hands  were 
coarse  with  the  toil  she  had  been  used  to  all  her  life, 
canning  a  bucket  of  water  or  a  bundle  of  fagots  up 
a  hill  in  a  solitary  country- place,  he  would,  in  the 
language  of  his  country,  be  "obliged"  to  take  the 
burden  away  from  her  and  make  some  pleasant 
speech  that  would  win  him  golden  favors.  The 
Northern  man  would  take  it  from  her,  too,  if  there 
was  some  one  there  to  see  the  pretty  courtesy — if 
there  was  anything  to  gain  by  it. 

The  Southern  man  has  a  pleasing  way  of  bowing 
over  a  woman's  hand,  and  of  raising  it  to  his  lips, 
when  it  suits  him  to  be  dramatic,  or  pathetic,  or 
romantic,  or  any  of  the  other  poses  essential  to  pro- 
longed and  satisfactory  flirtation.  He  can  express 
inimitable  and  unutterable  things  by  simply  putting 
a  woman's  wrap  about  her  shoulders  (without  ever 
touching  her,  be  it  understood).  There  is  something 
delightful  in  the  gallant  air  of  insinuated  proprietor- 
ship with  which  he  draws  her  hand  through  bis  arm 
and  sets  out  on  the  perilous  passage  across  hall  or 
drawing-room.  He  can  offer  her  a  rose  or  a  glass 
of  wine  with  the  empresseinent  that  makes  the  epi- 
sode an  event,  and  stand  before  her,  hat  in  hand,  ap- 
parently speechless  with  devotion.  He  makes  her 
feel  that  it  is  a  thrilling  pleasure  to  open  the  door  for 
her,  and  that  to  get  her  ticket  or  check  her  luggage 
is  a  boon  indeed.  His  flattery  is  felt  rather  than 
heard,  and  is  as  subtle  as  the  perfume  of  his  native 
jessamines.  Even  the  crankiest  of  cynical  old  maids 
thaws  out  under  his  blandishments,  and  the  grand- 
mother absorbed  in  family  cares,  to  whom  his  visit 
is  a  positive  interruption,  pats  him  fondly  on  the 
shoulder  and  thinks  what  a  dear,  kindly  heart  it  is. 

The  Northern  man  is  polite  also  ;  he  bows  in  all 
the  right  places  and  says  the  correct  things,  but  he 
leaves  no  doubt  in  his  companion 's  mind  that  he  is 
putting  himself  to  some  trouble  to  wait  upon  her,  to 
pick  up  her  handkerchief,  and  fetch  her  fan,  and  per- 


form the  hundred  and  one  little  amenities  that  civil- 
ized intercourse  between  men  and  women  demands. 
If  he  "goes  with  her,"- in  local  parlance,  long 
enough,  however,  he  will  forget  sometime  and  let 
her  walk  up  the  steps  by  herself,  or  be  betrayed  into 
some  other  lapse  into  self-absorption.  If  he  is  sure 
— dead  sure— that  the  omission  of  these  little  cour- 
tesies will  jeopardize  his  chances  with  the  girl,  he  will 
be  on  his  p's  and  q's  ;  otherwise  he  will  be  apt  to 
think  first  of  his  own  convenience.  He  is  egotistical, 
and,  if  he  has  brains  (and  he  generally  has),  he 
thinks  it  enough  that  he  should  give  the  girl  his  time 
without  being  bothered  with  all  those  unnecessaries. 
He  will  make  it  up  to  her  by  sending  a  Christmas,  or 
an  Easter,  or  a  birthday  gift  that  cost  a  lot  in  hard 
money.  The  Southerner  is  apt  to  value  most  what 
tends  to  promote  his  ease  and  comfort  and  satisfies 
the  demands  of  his  nature,  and  his  is  the  best  nature 
— that  is,  in  reality.  It  does  not  win  him  much  in 
hard  cash,  or  in  what  the  world  counts  success,  but 
it  makes  him  a  charming  companion,  and  it  makes 
the  worn-out  urbanite  in  populous  and  snowy  centres 
envy  him  one  little  fraction  of  an  hour  out  of  the 

twenty- four. 

■ • — ^ — • 

"The  great  undecorated "  is  what  the  Saturday 
Review  terms  the  English  worthies  who  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  jubilee  honors. 
Among  them  may  be  cited  :  G.  F.  Watts,  who  has 
declined  the  baronetcy  which  was  not  offered  him 
until  he  had  passed  fourscore  years  ;  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace,  who  shares  with  Darwin  the  distinction  of 
having  discovered  the  evolution  of  species  ;  David 
Hughes,  the  inventor  of  the  printing  telegraph  and 
of  the  microphone,  who  has  received  from  foreign 
governments  more  decorations  than  any  civilian  in 
Europe  ;  Mr.  Swan,  who  invented  the  carbon  pro- 
cess of  permanent  photography  and  produced  the 
first  incandescent  vacuum  lamp  with  a  carbon  burner  ; 
such  astronomers  as  the  veteran  observer,  Dr.  Hug- 
gins,  or  Professor  Norman  Lockyer,  or  Mr.  Christie, 
though  he  is  now  astronomer  royal  ;  Captain  Abney, 
the  pioneer  of  orthochromatic  photography  and  the 
authority  on  colored  vision  ;  Mr.  Preece,  the  chief 
electrician  of  the  post-office  ;  Swinburne,  the  con- 
summate living  master  of  the  English  lyre  ;  John 
Ruskin  and  George  Meredith  ;  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
the  one  English  name  of  world  -  wide  fame  in 
philosophy. 

New  methods  of  liquefying  air  at  a  reduced  cost 
have  been  invented  in  Germany.  An  illuminant  can 
be  formed  from  liquid  air  by  mixing  it  with  ordinary 
air,  in  certain  proportions,  while  it  is  passing  back  to 
its  normal  condition.  Liquid  air  may  also  serve  as 
an  explosive  agent  for  various  purposes.  As  a 
portable  liquid,  rich  in  oxygen,  it  is  suggested  that 
it  should  serve  many  purposes  in  manufactures. 
The  price  in  Germany  has  heretofore  been  two  dol- 
lars and  a  quarter  for  five  cubic  metres  (about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  and  one-half  cubic  feet)  of 
air  reduced  to  the  liquid  condition,  but  Professor 
Linde,  of  Munich,  has  invented  a  process  whereby 
the  cost  has  been  brought  down  to  about  two  and  a 
quarter  cents  for  the  same  amount. 


The  United  Slates  mints  make  money  for  other 
nations  as  well  as  for  our  own.  The  mint  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  has  just  finished  making  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  five-dollar  gold  pieces  for  Costa 
Rica,  has  begun  work  on  three  hundred  thousand 
silver  dollars  for  San  Domingo.  The  coin  is  shipped 
in  bags  to  New  York,  where  it  is  carried  to  its 
destination  on  the  regular  h'ne  steamers.  The  report 
given  by  the  mint  as  to  the  amount  of  precious  metal 
used  is  never  questioned  by  the  foreigners. 


Forty  boys  from  the  Newspaper  Home  in  New 

York  city  were  recently  examined  for  admission  to 

the  navy.     They    ranged    in    age  from    fifteen    to 

eighteen   years,    and  were  hearty  youngsters,    with 

records  of  cleanness  from  the  superintendent  of  the 

home.    Only  two  out  of  the  forty  were  admitted. 

The  others  were  rejected  on  account  of  physical 

defects. 

«    * — • 

A  trip  over  the  Mill  Valley  and  Mt.  Tamalpais 
Scenic  Railroad  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  ex- 
cursions out  of  San  Francisco.  The  views  revealed 
as  the  train  winds  up  the  mountain  are  alone  worth 
a  trip  to  California — so  say  the  tourists.  The  mount- 
ain road  is  eight  and  one-quarter  miles  long.  The 
time  between  San  Francisco  and  the  summit  is  about 
two  hours. 


American  newspaper  correspondents  were  excluded 
from  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  over  which 
Consul-General  Lee  presided,  at  the  United  States 
consulate  in  Havana. 


—  Tinted  papers  for  correspondence  have 
been  entirely  superseded  by  the  "White  Velvet,"  for 
which  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.,  of  No.  746  Market 
Street,  are  the  agents. 


—  Pianist — A  lady  pupil  of  the  best  masters 
of  San  Francisco  and  a  European  conservatory  de- 
sires pupils.  Best  references.  Address — "  Pianist," 
Argonaut  office. 

— A  LADY  EDUCATED  ABROAD  WILL  GIVE  LESSONS 

in  French  and  music  in  exchange  for  board.    Address 
Box  15,  Argonaut  office. 


—  "Sectarianism  ;  or,  Truth  for  Christians 
Who  Desire  a  More  Perfect  Way,"  a  tract  for  the 
times.    American  Tract  Society. 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies    and    restores    Gray 

Hair  to   its    original   color   and 

vitality;       prevents      baldness; 

cures     itching     and     dandruff. 

A  fine   hair  dressing. 

E.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props..  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


MISS  ADIE'S  DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

2117     CALIFORNIA    STREET. 

English,  French,  German.  Calisthenics.  Dancing.     Kin- 
dergarten connected  with  school.    Re-opens  August  2, 1897. 


HOTEL  VENDOME 


SAN    JOSE,  CAL. 


This  beautiful  hotel  is  in  the  "Garden 
City"  —  itself  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful 
park -lawn,  flowers,  shade,  rest  —  afl'ording 
every  comfort  and  enjoyment.  For  rates, 
illustrated  souvenir,  etc.,  address 

GEO.  P.  SNELL, 
Manager. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 

The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Goast. 


50  MINUTES   FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  the  'healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WILL  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warneld,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

K.  H.  WAKFIELD  CO., 
(Incorporated)     Proprietor. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The     Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of    San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


HOTEL  BELLA  VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  P.  TRACT. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM- B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE   WENBAN 

N.  W.  cor.  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Sts. 


First-class  family  hotel ;  single  rooms  and 
elegant  suites,  each   provided  with   private 
baths.     Superior  table. 
CAROLINE  BLITZ,  Proprietress. 

THE  LENOX 

628   SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


July  19,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Colonel  C.  Fred  Crocker  is  at  "  Uplands,"  his  home 
near  San  Mateo,  dangerously  ill. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Crocker  returned  from  the  East  very  sud- 
denly early  in  the  week  owing  to  the  illness  of  his  brother, 
Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker. 

Hon.  Harold  Sewall,  United  States  minister  to  the 
islands,  has  leased  the  Peacock  mansion  at  Watkiki, 
Oahu,  Hawaii. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce,  of  Oakland,  have  re- 
turned from  a  two  months'  visit  in  the  East.  They 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  Maine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  were  in  Santa  Cruz 
early  in  the  week. 

Misses  Margaret  and  Bertha  Smedley,  of  Westchester, 
Pa.,  are  guests  at  "  Casa  Boyd,"  the  country  home  of 
their  aunt,  Mrs.  Colin  M.  Boyd. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Paulsen  and  Miss  C.  Lehnhardt  are  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  where  they  intend  to  be  present  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument  of  Emperor  William.  They 
enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  tour  of  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Abercrombie,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  is  visiting 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Harry  Sherwood. 

Mr.  W.  Northrope  Cowles  has  returned  from  Europe. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Adams  and  Miss  Knowles,  of  Oakland,  are 
at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  William  Ashe  is  among  the  visitors  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Brown.  Miss  Florinne  Brown,  and 
Miss  Anita  L.  Oliver  are  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle 
Crag. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  McKinstry  and  Miss  McKinstry  are  in 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Finnigan  and  Misses  Kathleen  and  Aileen 
Finnigan  were  among  the  late  arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  has  returned  from  Lakeport, 
where  she  was  the  guest  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Collier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  are  traveling  in  the  south- 
ern counties. 

Miss  Olivia  Edmunds,  who  has  been  studying  in  Boston 
for  the  past  two  years,  has  returned  to  her  San  Francisco 
home,  to  remain  here. 

Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Gerstle  are  at  Lake  Tahoe, 
where  they  will  remain  for  a  month. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  recently  the  guest  of  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Boalt  at  their  country-seat,  "  Montefaldo,"  is  now 
in  Santa  Barbara,  after  having  made  a  brief  visit  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  O'B.  Gunn  is  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Bernard  D.  Murphy  and  the  Misses  Murphy,  of 
San  Jose,  are  at  their  ranch,  near  Mountain  View,  where 
they  will  remain  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Hicks,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  here  visiting  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Hager.  Miss  Alice  Hager  will  return  with 
him  to  Santa  Monica,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hicks  are 
spending  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Adams  are  guests  at  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  celebrated  his  birthday  at  Aptos  on 
Friday  the  eleventh.  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  Mr.  A. 
B.  Spreckels  have  been  at  Aptos  with  their  parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Miller  are  spending  part  of  the 
summer  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  J.  Selby  Hanna  and  Mr.  Peter  N.  Hanna  have 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Alaska  and  the  North-West. 

Dr.  M.  Herzstein  returned  to  the  city  last  Sunday  after 
passing  five  months  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wood  and  Miss  Eleanor  Wood 
are  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  and  Mrs.  Heathcote  are  guests  at  the 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith  are  domiciled  at  Narra- 
gansett  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  and  Mr.  L.  T.  Blanding  are  among 
the  summer  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Haight,  of  Alameda,  have  gone 
to  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  for  a  summer  outing. 

General  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Backus  went  to  Santa  Cruz 
last  week. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Basset  was  in  Santa  Cruz  last  week. 

Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  has  returned  from  Washington. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  has  returned  from  the  East. 

Mr.  Alexander  Basil  Wilberforce  has  returned  to  the 
city  alter  passing  two  weeks  in  the  high  Sierra. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  arrived  from  the  East  on  Friday. 

Ex-Senator  Charles  N.  Felton  is  back  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  James  Oxnard  arrived  in  San  Francisco  last  week. 

Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Howard, 
of  Oakland,  were  among  the  week's  new  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Hayne,  who  have  been  visiting 
Colonel  W.  Y.  Hayne  in  Montecito,  Santa  Barbara,  for 
the  past  fortnight,  will  return  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Tobin  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr!  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Curtis,  Miss  Helen  Curtis,  Miss  M. 
O'Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Magee  went  up  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais  last  week,  and  were  guests  at  the  tavern. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Ames  and  Miss  Ames  are  at  Tahoe  for 
the  summer. 

General  J.  G.  Martin,  of  New  York,  was  among  the 
week's  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  B.  Stone  are  enjoying  an  outing  at 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill  are  among  the  summer 
visitors  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Van  R.  Paterson  and  the  Misses  Pater- 
son  are  spending  the  summer  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Ruth  Powers  was  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
during  the  week. 

Miss  Loughborough  was  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Marriott  are  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Miss  McKenna,  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Martin,  and  Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin  were  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  William  M.  Gwin  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
during  the  week. 

Miss  Owen  is  spending  the  summer  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  T.  I.  Bergin  is  enjoying  a  vacation  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard,  of  Oakland,  and  Mr. 
Harold  S.  Howard,  were  among  the  week's  guests  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  T.  Morgan  are  among  the  people 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

General  Wade  Hampton  and  Miss  Hampton,  of  South 
Carolina,  are  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  Charles  Rollo  Peters,  of  Monterey,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Sherwood,  of  Spokane,  are  guests 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  James  N.  Wilson  arrived  here  last  Wednesday 
from  Forty-Mile  Camp,  Alaska,  with  her  two  children, 
and  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.     She  will  leave  in  a  few 


days  to  visit  her  parents  in  Belfast,  Ireland.  Mr.  Wilson 
will  arrive  here  from  Alaska  in  October,  and  will  join  his 
wife  in  Belfast  in  November.  He  will  return  to  Alaska 
next  March,  leaving  Mrs.  Wilson  with  her  parents. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  were 
Mrs.  A.  B.  McCloskey,  from  Paris,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Meade 
and  Miss  Meade,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  T.  L.  Phillips  and 
Mr.  M.  S.  Miller,  of  Winchester,  Ky.,  Captain  J.  T. 
Smith,  from  China,  Mr.  C.  C.  Royce,  of  Chico,  and  Mr. 
C.  M.  Cook  and  Miss  Cook,  of  Chicago. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Carr  and  the  Misses  Carr,  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hanlon,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mr.  Charles  A.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Thomas,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Adams, 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
were  Mr.  H.  F.  Pepys.  Mr.  A.  T.  Oliver,  and  Mr.  W. 
G.  Oliver,  of  Hanford,  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Herndon  and 
Mr.  Randall  Jeffress,  of  Richmond,  Mr.  C.  P.  Coffin,  of 
Boston,  Mr.  John  H.  Wilson,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Mr.  V, 
E.  Taylor,  of  San  Jose. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  to  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais 
were  Mr.  D.  C.  Gunn,  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Bradley,  of  Pittsburg,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Shoemaker  and  Misses 
Shoemaker,  of  Sausalito,  Mr.  E.  L.  Cornwall,  of  MUford, 
Conn.,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Chrisman  and  Miss  Chrisman,  of 
Ventura,  Mrs.  Ormond  and  Miss  Ormond,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Secor  and  Miss  Secor,  of  San  Jose, 
and  Miss  Helen  Overton,  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Captain  Robert  H.  Fletcher,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and 
Mrs.  Fletcher  are  spending  the  month  of  July  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

General  H.  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia. 

General  George  H.  Weeks,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  after  a 
visit  of  inspection  to  the  posts  in  this  vicinity. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  H.  Eisbee,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  attached  to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  F,  S.  Carter,  U.  S.  N..  has  been  detached 
from  the  Independence,  ordered  home,  and  granted  two 
months'  leave. 

Lieutenant  C.  A.  Clarke,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  recently 
ordered  from  the  Tlutis  to  the  Independence,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  latter  ship  and  assigned  to  the  Adams. 
During  the  week  he  was  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  A.  W.  Dodd,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Tlietis  and  ordered  to  the  Monadnock. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  G.  W.  McEIroy,  U.  S.  N.. 
has  been  detached  from  the  Adams,  ordered  home,  and 
granted  two  months'  leave. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  W.  B.  Day,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  A  daws  from  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Briggs,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  ap- 
pointed cadet  at  the  Naval  Academy,  with  Mr.  Daniel  J. 
Murphy,  of  San  Francisco,  as  alternate. 

Assistant-Engineer  Stanford  E.  Moses,  U.  S.  N„  was 
among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  HoteL 

Captain  W.  E.  Wilder,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Wilder  are  absent  from  West  Point  on  a  two  month's 
visit  at  Mrs.  Wilder's  home  in  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Captain  Allen  Smith,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  leave  for  one  month,  with  permission  to 
apply  for  a  month's  extension. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  decided  upon 
an  adverse  report  on  the  promotion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry  E.  Noyes,  of  the  Second  Cavalry,  nominated  by 
the  President  to  be  colonel,  on  the  ground  of  his  failure  to 
meet  his  financial  obligations.  The  adverse  report  will 
necessitate  some  renominations  in  the  cavalry  arm  and  a 
delay  in  the  assignment  of  the  West  Point  graduating 
class. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Connolly.  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.. 
has  been  granted  leave  for  six  months  on  surgeon's  certifi- 
cate, with  permission  to  go  beyond  sea. 

Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Satterlee,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  leave  for  six  months  on  surgeon's 
certificate,  with  permission  to  leave  California. 

Assistant-Paymaster  John  Irwin,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N„  who 
was  married  to  Miss  Genevieve  English  only  last  month, 
ha<;  been  detached  from  the  Thetis,  with  orders  to  settle 
up  his  accounts  and  prepare  for  sea-duty. 

Captain  G.  W.  Sumner,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  July  12th,  as  captain  of 
the  yard. 

Lieutenant-Commander  G.  Blocldnger,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  on  July 
20th,  and  on  the  board  of  inspection  on  August  28th. 

Commander  Uriel  Sebree,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  detached 
from  the  TJutis  and  ordered  to  the  Independence. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  A.  R.  Alfred,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Pinta,  ordered  home,  and  granted 
two  months'  leave. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  S.  S.  White.  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  T/ietis  and  ordered  to  Sitka, 
Alaska. 

The  Adams  is  due  at  this  port  on  July  19th. 

The  Sixth  Division  of  the  Naval  Militia  of  the  National 
Guard  of  California  was  mustered  in  at  Santa  Barbara,  a 
few  days  ago,  by  General  C.  F.  A.  Last,  N.  G.  C,  of  Los 
Angeles. 

One  set  of  officers'  quarters  and  one  barracks  for  the 
enlisted  men  are  to  be  erected  bv  the  marine  corps  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Station,  at  a  cost  of  eighteen  thousand 
dollars. 

Captain  J.  E.  Nolan,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  was  in 
Santa  Cruz  last  week  escorting  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Orson 
Smith,  of  Chicago,  to  whom  he  is  showing  the  beauties  of 
California. 

Captain  Dr.  Ogden  Rafferty,  U.  S.  A.,  is  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  is  on  his  way  to  Saticoy  to  join  his  family, 
who  are  spending  the  summer  there. 

Lieutenant  Harry  George,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  T/ietis  to  the  Independence. 

Mrs.  Ogden,  wife  of  Chief- Engineer  J.  S.  Ogden, 
U.  S.  N.,  has  left  Washington  city  to  spend  the  summer 
with  her  husband,  who  is  attached  to  the  Benni?tgton. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Hinkley,  Jr.,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Fifth  Artillery,  vice 
Lieutenant  Lloyd  England,  transferred  to  the  Third  from 
the  Fifth  regiment. 

The  Alert  brought  the  Pinta  into  port  on  Tuesday  and 
left  her  at  Sausalito.     The  Alert  went  on  to  Mare  Island. 


BICYCLE    VERSE. 


Wheels. 
Father  makes  a  century. 

Every  other  day ; 
1  am  on  a  racing  team, 

Earning  lots  of  pay  ; 
Sister's  learning  fancy  tricks. 

Going  on  the  stage  ; 
Little  Dick,  he  holds  the  mite 

Record  for  his  age  ; 
Mother  rides  with  Baby  Dan 

Tied  in  front — he  squeals. 
We're  the  gayest  folks  in  town, 

For  we  all  have  wheels. 

Scorching,  riding  all  the  time, 

Even  late  at  night, 
Then  again  at  early  dawn. 

For  an  appetite. 
All  we  talk  about  is  "  gears," 
"  Saddles,"  "chains,"  and  "tires," 
"Records,"  "roads,"  the  "makes"  that  all 

And  each  one  admires. 
Thus  we  spend  the  speeding  hours. 

Pity  each  one  feels 
For  our  insane  neighbors,  who 

Say  that  we  have  wheels. 

— Buffalo  Express. 

«» 

Evolution, 
When  Esmeralda  got  her  wheel 

And  first  began  to  ride, 
She  wore  a  long  and  graceful  skirt 

That  was  her  joy  and  pride  ; 
But  soon  her  equanimity 

Received  a  dreadful  check — 
Rude  Boreas  look  that  graceful  skirt 

And  wrapped  it  'round  her  neck ! 

She  gathered  all  her  mental  force 

To  solve  this  monstrous  riddle. 
She  lengthwise  cut  her  riding-skirt 

Exactly  in  the  middle, 
She  shortened  it  and  then  did  sew 

A  seam  on  either  side, 
And  in  her  new  divided  skirt 

She  proudly  forth  did  ride. 

But  when  she'd  worn  it  just  a  week 

She  heard  a  dreadful  rumor — 
Divided  skirts  had  lately  been 

Succeeded  by  the  Bloomer. 
She  put  a  wide  elastic  band 

In  the  hem  below  the  knee. 
Which  made  as  neat  a  bloomer 

As  one  would  wish  to  see. 

But  to  her  most  aathetic  eye 

It  really  seemed  distasteful, 
The  way  those  bloomers  flopped  about 

Was  shocking  and  disgraceful. 
So  she  took  them  to  a  tailor 

Who  fitted,  sewed,  and  pressed, 
And  now  she  rides  in  knickerbockers 

As  beauteous  as  the  rest. — Evening  Snn. 


The  Wheel. 
A  fool  there  was  and  he  had  a  wheel, 

(Even  as  you  and  I.) 
And  it  whirled  and  whirled  till  it  made  him  feel 
(As  he  looked,  a  fool  from  his  head  to  his  heel.) 
For  the  thing  was  not  of  iron  and  steel, 

But  just  abaft  of  his  eye. 

Oh,  the  days  we  waste,  and  the  pay  we  waste, 

And  the  muscle,  and  grit,  and  sand  ; 
But  the  difference  betwixt  the  wheels  we  ride 
And  the  ones  that  are  buzzing  away  inside 
Is  something  we  can't  understand. 

— Cincinnati  Ce>umereial  Tribune. 


The  east-bound  Burlington  flyer  stops  at  Lincoln, 
Xeb. ,  for  one  hour  every  afternoon.  That  gives  time 
enough  for  sight-seers  to  pile  on  to  a  trolley-car  and 
ride  out  Seventeenth  Street  and  have  the  Bryan  house 
pointed  out  by  the  conductor.  If  the  tourists  happen 
to  be  silver  people — and  the  train  from  the  west  brings 
a  great  many  of  that  kind — they  get  off  and  spend  all 
the  time  at  their  disposal  rubbernecking  in  front  of 
the  home  of  their  idol.  They  gather  leaves  and 
blades  of  blue  grass,  and  even  pick  bits  of  bark  from 
the  Bryan  trees  and  add  them  to. their  collections  of 
precious  relics. 


-    FdfH  T^E  Handkerchief.  1 
Dressing  Table  and 

The  Bath 
^  Florida Vv^ter   *'£y V 


SALE  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  HOTEL  PREMISES 

HONOLULU,  H.  I. 


o* 


—  Latest  summer   neck-wear,  gloves,  and 
shirts  at  Carmany's.  25  Kearny  Street. 


N  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  28. 1897.  AT  iz  O'CLOCK 
noon,  al  the  front  entrance  of  the  Executive  Building, 
Honolulu,  will  be  sold,  at  public  auction,  the  Hawaiian 
Hotel  premises  at  Honolulu. 

These  premises  are  centrally  located  in  the  city,  in  the 
centre  of  the  block  bounded  by  and  with  entrance  drives 
from  hotel,  Richards,  Beretania,  and  Alakea  Streets,  and 
the  grounds  contain  an  area  of  1  7-ioth  acres. 

The  buildings  consist  of  the  hotel  proper,  of  two 
stories  and  basement ;  built  of  brick  and  concrete,  with 
broad  verandas  at  front  and  rear  of  each  story. 

The  main  building  covers  an  area  of  10,800  square  feet, 
with  Lania  or  wing  addition  on  one  side  40x24  feet,  and 
wooden  addition  on  opposite  wing,  for  kitchen,  60x18  feet. 

There  are  also  four  cottages  on  the  premises,  with  ample 
provision  for  bath-rooms  and  closets. 

The  main  building  contains  a  spacious  parlor,  public 
and  private  dining-rooms,  large  billiard-hall  and  bar-room, 
and  forty  sleeping-rooms — the  cottages  contain  about 
twenty  additional  sleeping-rooms.  The  main  building 
cost  a  little  over  $100,000  in  1874. 

A  water-tank,  with  capacity  of  10,000  gallons,  is 
placed  on  a  tower  at  an  elevation  sufficient  to  give  a  good 
water  pressure  in  second  story  of  the  main  building. 
This  tank  is  supplied  from  an  artesian  well  on  adjoining 
premises,  owned  by  Dr.  J.  S.  McGrew. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  are  thoroughly  lighted  with 
electric  light. 

Plans  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  can  be  seen  at 
Hawaiian  Consulate  General,  206  Sansome  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Terms  of  sale  are  cash — in  United  States  gold  coin. 
Upset  price,  $60,000. 

In  case  there  is  no  bidder  to  purchase  the  property  at 
the  above  upset  price,  a  lease  of  the  same  will  immedi- 
ately be  offered  for  sale  at  an  upset  price  of  $4,000  a  year 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years  under  the  conditions  set  out  in 
Act  7,  Laws  of  1896,  and  more  particularly  of  Section  2 
and  4  of  said  act,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"Section  2.  Every  such  lease  shall  contain  a  covenant 
on  the  part  of  the  lessee  that  he  shall,  during  the  first  four 
years  of  the  term  of  the  lease,  cause  to  be  erected  upon 
the  leased  premises  a  fire-proof  building  of  brick,  stone,  or 
metal,  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  satisfactory  to  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  :  and  keep  the  same  suitably  insured  at  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  its  value  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lessor ;  and  shall  keep  the  building  in  good  repair  during 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  lease,  reasonable  use  and 
wear  thereof  only  excepted ;  and  in  case  of  damage  or  de- 
struction of  such  building  by  fire,  shall  make  good  such 
loss  or  damage  by  the  necessary  repairs  or  reconstruction, 
or  else  surrender  the  insurance  to  the  lessor. 

"  Section  4.  Every  such  lease  shall  also  contain  a  cove- 
nant on  the  part  of  the  lessor,  that  upon  the  request  in 
writing  by  the  lessee  or  his  representatives,  before  the  ex- 
piration thereof,  the  premises,  with  the  improvements, 
shall,  if  all  of  the  conditions  to  be  performed  by  the 
lessee  have  been  satisfactorily  performed,  be  put  up  at 
auction  for  a  lease  for  a  term  of  not  over  twenty  years  ; 
unless  said  premises  shall  be  required  for  public  uses,  of 
which  the  lessee  shall  receive  at  least  one  year's  notice. 
Such  auction  sale  shall  be  held  not  more  than  six  months 
nor  less  than  one  month  before  the  expiration  of  said 
term."  JAMES  A.  KING, 

Minister  of  Interior. 


Subscribers  leaving  the  city 
for  tbe  suninier  may  have  the 
Argonaut  forwarded  to  them 
by  mailing  us  a  postal  with 
their  new  address. 


Some  of  Gunner  MacCallum's  recollections  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  are  exceedingly  grewsome,  as  in  the  j 
description  of  blowing   the   rebels   from  the  guns  :  1 
"  As  we  placed  them  in  position,  they  never  moved  a  ! 
muscle,  but  some  of  them  spat  at  us  and  called  us 
dogs.     Every  time  the  word  was  given  to  fire,  thirty- 
six  of  them  were  blown  to  pieces.    This  was  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  and  as  the  heaps  accumulated,  ' 
we  drew  the  guns  back  and  continued  the  slaughter 
Till  the  men  were  all  destroyed." 


I 
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CHILDREN  ALL  WANT  IT. 

To  make  strong  bones,  to  give 
vim  and  cheerfulness  and 
healthy  flesh  to  growing  child- 
hood, there  is  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing  on  earth,  equal  to 
Ghirardelli's  Cocoa. 

30  cupa— 25c. 
■  —  ~A- 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  19,  1897. 


GET  OUT  into  the  Mountains  I 

SCENERY — Charming,  picturesque,  captivating,  im- 
posing, majestic,  sublime. 

CLIMATE — Genial,  bracing,  invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing, upbuilding. 

RECREATION— Rusticating,  picnicking,  camping, 
nunting,  fishing,  horseback-riding,  boating,  mountain- 
climbing  excursions.     Or  run  down  to  the 

SEASHORE. 

Magnificent  hotels,  toning  and  Hfe-givinE  salt  sea  air. 
surf-bathing,  boating,  fishing,  driving,  wheeling,  shell- 
gathering,  and  all  sorts  of  pastimes. 

The  season  for  this  sort  of  thought  and  action  is  upon 
os.  AU  the  world,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  de- 
scribed by  California,  takes  an  outing  once  a  year,— if  it 
doesn't,  it  ought  to. 

Up  Shasta  Way  —  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  Sweet 
Brier  Camp,  Upper  Soda  Springs,  Shasta  Retreat,  Shasta 
Springs,  Sissons,  Mt.  Shasta  Camp.  Klamath  Hot  Springs. 

Luke  County  and  Vicinity — Geysers,  jttna 
Springs,  Harbin,  Anderson,  Adams,  Howard,  Siegler, 
Highland,  and    Bartlett   Springs.    Glenbrook,  Soda    Bay. 

On  Sierra  Summits — Lake  Tahoe.  Independence, 
Webber  and  Donner  Lakes,  Tallac,  Deer  Park  Inn,  Sun- 
nyside,  Mc Kinney's,  Rubicon  Springs,  Campbell  Hot 
Springs,  and  a  score  more. 

Yoaemite  and  the  Big  Trees- 
Santa  Cruz    Mountains — Los  Gatos.  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Ben  Lomond,  Boulder. 

Southward  — Gilroy,  Paraiso,  Paso  Robles,  and 
Santa  Vsabel  Hot  Springs. 

Along  the  Shore —  Santa  Cruz,  Capitola,  Del 
Monte,  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  Santa  Barbara, -Santa 
Monica,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego. 

There  will  be  REDUCED  RATES  to  many  of  these 
places.  If  you  haven't  all  needed  information  to  complete 
that  itinerary,  call  on  the  nearest  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany agent,  or  send  to  T.  H.  Goodman  for  resort  folders. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


LEAVH     I 


From  July  1,  1897. 


|    ARRIVE 


*6.oo  a    Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations 

7.00  a     Atlantic  Express.  Ogden  and  East.. .         8 .45  P 

7.00  a    Benicia,    Sacramento,   OroviUe,    and 

Redding  via  Davis 5 .45  p 

7.00A     Vacaville  and  Rumsey     8.45  p 

7.30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

8.30  a  Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4.15  P 

*S.3oa     Peters,  MQton,  and  Oakdale *y  15  p 

9.00  A  New  Orleans  Express.Merced,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and  East 6.15  P 

9.00  a     Vallejo 12.15  p 

Nfles,     San     Jose,    Livermore,     and 

Stockton 7-'S  P 

*i.oo  P     Sacramento  River  Steamers *9.oo  p 

1 .00  p     Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Livermore 8.45  a 

1.3d  p     Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7-45  p 

4.00  p     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 

4,00  P  Benicia,  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 
Sacramento 10.15  A 

4.30  p  Lathrop.  Stockton.  Modesto,  Mer- 
ced, Raymond  (for  Yosemite),  and 
Fresno,  going  via  NUes,  returning 
via  Martinez 12.15  P 

5 .00  p  Los  Angeles  Express,  Tracy,  Fresno, 
Mojave  (for  Randsburg),  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles 7.45  a 

5.00  P     Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6-15  P 

6.00  p     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 10.15  a 

6.00  P     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose 7.45  a 

J8.00  P    Vallejo T7-45  * 

S.00P  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 7  -45  A 

SAN  LEAM)BO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


I*6.00  A-^ 

r      7-iSA 

8.00  A 

Mslrose,  Seminary   Park, 

'9-45  A 
10.45  A 

lO.OO  A 

FlTCHBURG,  ELMHURST, 

11-45  A 

til. OO  A 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

12.45  * 

Jl2-OOM 

Leandko,  Estudillo, 

ti.  45  P 
tz-45  * 

*3-oo  P 

L               Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

4-45  P 

4-00   P 

AND 

'5-45  P 

5.O6  P 

5-3°   P 

Haywards. 

6.15  P 
7-45  p 

8.45  p 

8.00  P 

1  Runs  through  to  Nfles. 

9-45  P 

9-00   P 

t  From  Niles. 

10.50  p 

tt".I5   P' 

*-tfiz.oo  P 

SANTA   CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


J7.45  a     Santa   Cruz  Excursion,    Santa  Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8-05  p 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  p 

*2.i5  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jos£,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io.so  a 

4.15  p    San  Jose1  and  Glenwood 9.20  A 

H4. 15  P    Felton  and  Santa  Cruz $9.20  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

•7.15  g.oo        II.OO  A.M.,      tl.OO     *2.00      J3-00 

*4.oo  t5-oo     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—         *6.oo      8.00 
j.oqa.m.    Jia.oo  *i.oo  X2.00  *3.oo  I400  *5-Oo  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Third  and  Townsend  Sts) 


•7.00  a     San   Jose^    and   Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  f 

I7.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose,  Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations 18-35  p 

9.00  a  San  Jos£,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4  - 15  p 

10.40  a     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 9.45  a 

11.30  a    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 5-25  p 

*2.3o  p  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jos£,  Gilroy, 
HolUster,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io-30  a 

*3-3°  p     San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Pacific  Grove, 

and  Way  Stations *7 .30  p 

•4.30  P    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations *8.os  a 

5.30  p    San  Jose1  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8-45  a 

6.30  P    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a 

fn-45  P     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations $7-3°  P 

a  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 
J  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only, 
ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 
IT  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  $  Sundays  and  Mondays. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
«~pH  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. ^_^__^^^^^^^___^^^^^^^^^__ 

BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

J.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

d   Stockton  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


"The  second  time  I  saw  him  I  was  engaged  to 
him."     " '  What  caused  the  delay  ?  " — Life. 

She — "  I  don't  know  what  makes  her  so  positive 
about  everything  !  "    He — "  Her  sex." — Puck. 

"Tell  me,  doctor,  what  do  you  consider  an  ideal 
case?"  "  A  health v  man  with  an  incurable  disease." 
-Life. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  this  English  paper.  It  must 
have  come  over  on  the  same  steamer  1  did." — Yale 
Record. 

Amy  AUright — "  What  is  the  best  thing  you  ever 
did?"  Lillie  Gofast  —  ' '  ChoJly  Van  Million."— 
Town  Topics. 

"You  Americans  joke  about  subjects  in  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  humor."  "Yes;  even  about 
Englishmen." — Yale  Record. 

Grigson — "What  clergyman  was  it  that  solemnized 
your  marriage?'1  Flippard — "It  wasn't  a  clergy- 
man at  all.  It  was  Mrs.  F.'s  mother." — Bosio?i 
Transcript. 

"Have  you  bought  any  fireworks  to  celebrate 
with?"  inquired  Bronco  Bob.  "1  should  say  I 
have,"  replied  Derringer  Dan  ;  "  lour  gallons." — 
Washington  Star. 

"  Whatever  made  you  make  Brackins  a  present 
of  a  pocket-comb?  He's  as  b.Jd  as  a  billiard-ball." 
"  That's  just  it.  I  wanted  to  make  him  think  I  never 
noticed  it." — Tit-Bits, 

Rather  (visiting  his  son's  studio) — "1  just  met  the 
sheriff  on  the  stairs.  What  was  he  doing  here  ?  " 
Artist — "  The  sheriff  ?  He — he — was  sitting  for 
me." — Rliegende  Blatter. 

Slimson — "  Some  one  gave  ray  boy  a  drum  for  a 
birthday  present,  but  it  turned  out  ail  right."  Twick- 
enham—  "How  so?"  Slimson  —  "1  gave  him  a 
pocket-knife." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Blobbs — "What  did  you  pay  for  your  bicycle?" 
Slubbs —  "  Seventy  -  five  dollars."  Blobbs —  "  Why, 
I've  bought  a  rattling  one  for  twenty-live."  Slobbs — 
"Yes,  I  ve  heard  it." — Philadelphia  Record. 

Mabel — "  Why  are  you  putting  on  your  lovely 
light-blue  silk  stockings  and  white  lace  petticoat  in 
such  a  muddy  town  as  this?"  Edith — "  Because  it 
is  a  muddy  town." — Columbia  Crucial  Questions. 

Superintendent — "  I  shall  have  to  think  the  matter 
over,  for  you  are  married,  and,  frankly,  1  should  pre- 
fer to  give  the  place  to  a  single  man."  Applicant — 
"  Oh,  well,  I  can  get  a  divorce." — Rliegende  Blatter. 

Papa  Crumley — "  I  judge  a  man,  sir,  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps."  Mr.  Suitor — "  Yes,  sir.  1  hope 
you  will  bear  in  mind  that  I've  been  keeping  com- 
pany with  your  daughter  for  over  two  years." — Phil- 
adelphia North  American. 

Mrs.  Seaside — "  Was  your  house-party  a  suc- 
cess ?  "  Mrs.  Count rycot — ' '  Yes,  indeed  !  There 
wasn't  one  of  them  who  wasn't  engaged  the  first 
week,  and  there  wasn't  two  of  them  who  would 
speak  to  each  other  the  second." — Puck. 

"  Look  at  that  girl !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Prim  at  the 
seashore;  "she  might  as  well  have  nothing  on  as 
that  bathing  suit !"  "Never  mind,  dear,  I'll  cover 
her  with  my  glasses,"  said  Mr.  Prim,  sympathetically, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word. — Ben  Franklin. 

Senator  Silver — "Does  the  gentleman  mean  to 
say  that  I  he?"  Senator  Pence — "The  gentleman 
has  too  much  regard  for  the  courtesies  of  the  cham- 
ber to  utter  the  sentiment  so  aptly  expressed  by  his 
learned  friend." — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Before  the  bargain  sale :  New  salesman  —  "I 
understand  that  no  purchaser  is  to  have  more  than 
ten  yards.  But  suppose  a  lady  comes  back  after  one 
purchase,  shall  1  refuse  to  sell  her  any  more?" 
Floor-walker — "  If  you're  tired  of  your  position." — 
Puck. 

"I  think  I've  found  the  criminal  1 "  shouted  the 
young  detective,  in  wild  excitement.  His  confrere 
looked  at  him  with  a  chilling  glare.  "There  is  a 
time  for  everything,"  he  said;  "just  now  we  are 
engaged  in  looking  not  for  the  criminal,  but  for 
clews." — Washington  Star. 

"  And  now "  Nero  bent  his  glance  toward  im- 
perial Rome  in  flames  and  twanged  the  E  string 

carefully  to  see  if  his  instrument  was  in  tune 

"  I'll  give  'em  some  appropriate  music  !  "  Bringing 
down  the  bow  with  a  flourish,  he  soon  had  the  quick 
strains  of  ' '  There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 
To-Night !  "  quivering  from  his  violin, — Puck. 

New  clerk— "  This  prescription  calls  for  a  drug  I 
never  heard  of,  and  can't  find  in  the  book."  Druggist 
— "  That's  one  of  Dr.  Richman's  prescriptions.  He 
uses  faked  -  up  names  for  simple  drugs,  so  that 
patients  will  have  to  go  to  Catchem  &  Cheatem's 
drug-store  to  get  them  filled.  He  has  a  half- 
interest  in  the  firm."  New  clerk — "  I  see.  What 
shall  1  do?"  Druggist — "Tell  the  messenger  we 
don't  keep  photographic  chemicals.  Then  the 
family  '11  get  scared  and  hire  another  doctor." — New 
York  Weekly. 


'Elk' 

Good. 


'Pioneer**        "Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Medium.  Cotton    Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND    BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


Stfcdman's  Soothing  Powders  are  termed  soothing 
because  they  correct,  mitigate,  and  remove,  disorders 
of  the  system  incident  to  teething. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

7  3  and  7  5  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon, 

""l^T"   4f~%   ^S&   ■"■"■       DOES    THE    MOST 

■*■      ^-^   *^^     i*i      BEAUTIFUL,     WORK 

UNITED   TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  609  Market  Street. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALE  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  : 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J4-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 


STEARNS    BICYCLES 


1896 
MODELS 
S65.00. 


MODELS 
S100.00. 


ooKro-mEiss 

845.00. 


E.   C.   STEARNS    &    CO. 

210  McAllister  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

DEVAXY,  HOPKIXS  CO., 
City  Agents. 


Ask  anyone  who  has  rid- 
den with  the  Duck  Brake 
how  they  find  theni. 

If  you  have  not  seen  this 
brake,  you  have  not  seen 
■   the  simplest  and  best. 


ROLLER 


ROBT.  MALCOM  CO.,  Mfrs., 


BRAKE  'AYTW    "35  3IAP.KET  STREET, 
PRICE  $4.25.         San  rrauo'sco,  Cal. 

Phone  Black  311. 
EASTEKN"  DEPOT,  ELASTIC  TIP  CO. 
Boston.  Mass. 


CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

Quma-liiocHe 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the  £T 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris :   22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

26=30  N.  William  St. 


(Established  1854.) 


Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping   Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BOKTESTEXjIj    cfc     CO. 


I 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


For  Printing 
and.  Wrapping. 


401-403  Sansome  St. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1897 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and.  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper' a  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice- a- Week  N.  Y.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.25 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. . .  6.35 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.7  0 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail .T. 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.36 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Lipptncott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Llttell'B  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 9.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Illustrated  American  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.76 

The  Argonaut  and  the  International  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.., 4.00 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XLI.       No.  106- 


San  Francisco,  July   26,    1897. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— Tlte  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  -week  at  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  by  tlie  A  rgonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  ;  six  7nont!is,$2a5  ;  three  montlis,  $1.50; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
■within  tlie  Postal  Union,  Sj.oo  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  to  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  tlte  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  wlwm  all  orders  from 
t/te  trade  should  be  atldressed.  Subscribers  wishing  tluir  addresses  clianged 
should giz'e  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  A  merican  News  Company, 
New  I  'ork,  are  agents  for  tlie  Eastern  trade.  The  A  rgonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  No 
traveling  canz>assers  employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Editorial  Department  thus: 
"  Editors  Argonaut,  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Business  Department  thus: 
"  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  *'  Tlte  Argonaut 
Publishing  Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  T/te  International  News  Co., 
y  Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane;  American  Newspaper  and  Adz-ertising 
Agency,  Trafalgar  Buildings,  Northumberland  Avenue:  T/te  United  States 
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The  Fierce 
Thirst  for 
Gold. 


There  is  always  a  fascination  about  mining  that  the  average 
man  finds  it  hard  to  resist,  and  that  the 
training  in  California  has  tended  to  in- 
tensify. The  tales  of  the  miner  who  has 
become  rich  almost  in  a  day,  who  has  "struck  it  rich," 
and  in  a  few  weeks  has  washed  out  enough  of  the  yellow 
metal  to  make  him  independent  for  life,  always  inflame  the 
imagination  and  inspire  a  desire  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
these  fortunate  pioneers.  The  history  of  California  has 
been  a  succession  of  romantic  mining  excitements  separated 
by  prosaic  intervals  of  greater  or  less  duration.  Thus  the 
seed  sown  by  the  miners  returning  from  the  Klondyke  district, 


in  Alaska,  has  fallen  upon  favorable  soil,  and  the  recent 
years  of  business  depression  have  had  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  interest. 

Even  to  the  man  in  whom  the  adventurous  and  speculative 
spirit  of  the  miner  has  not  been  developed  there  is  much  to 
interest  in  the  story  of  these  bronzed  miners,  who  fairly  stag- 
gered down  the  gang-plank  of  the  Alaska  steamer  under  the 
weight  of  their  bags  of  gold-dust.  True,  they  had  tales  of 
almost  unexampled  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome  ;  of 
how  they  had  penetrated  two  thousand  miles  into  the  wilder- 
ness, across  the  trackless  ice-fields  of  Alaska,  braving  storms 
calculated  to  dismay  the  stoutest  heart,  exposed  for  nine 
months  of  the  year  to  the  rigors  of  a  winter  climate  almost 
unequaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  for  the  re- 
maining three  months  to  a  heat  almost  tropical  in  its  in- 
tensity. True,  they  found  the  earth  frozen  down  to  bed- 
rock so  hard  that  it  was  necessary  to  build  fires  to  thaw  it 
out  before  shafts  could  be  sunk  or  the  gravel  worked  ;  true, 
they  were  obliged  to  work  through  the  winter  in  order  to 
save  the  short  summer  months  for  washing  out  their  gold, 
and  sometimes  had  to  live  on  beans  alone,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  provisions  into  the  camp. 

But  the  essential  and  fascinating  fact  is  that  the  new 
diggings  are  immensely  rich  placers,  and  the  returning 
miners  have  brought  with  them  the  glittering  proof  of 
their  assertions.  The  fifteen  miners  who  arrived  here  on 
the  Excelsior  had  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars 
to  divide  among  them  ;  the  sixty-eight  who  reached  Seattle 
a  few  days  later  on  the  Portland  had  nearly  a  million 
dollars  to  show  as  the  result  of  their  year's  work,  and 
all  agree  that  there  are  millions  of  dollars  yet  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  ground  in  this  favored  region  of  the  far 
north.  It  is  small  wonder  that  these  facts  have  inflamed 
the  imagination  of  those  who  have  suffered  for  years  from 
the  hard  times,  and  from  one  end  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
other  they  are  trying  to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  carry 
them  to  the  new  diggings. 

The  history  of  this  State,  from  the  days  of  the  endless 
train  of  gold-seekers  who  crossed  the  plains  or  followed  the 
longer  and  equally  hazardous  route  by  the  isthmus,  presents 
many  similar  incidents,  when  every  man  saw  unlimited 
wealth  within  his  grasp,  and  gave  up  everything  to  get  to 
the  mines,  where  he  might  share  in  the  good  fortune  that  was 
being  poured  into  the  laps  of  those  who  had  preceded  him. 
The  development  of  each  has  been  the  same.  The  lucky 
ones  who  reached  the  scene  first  have  made  fortunes,  only  to 
lose  them  later  in  too  many  cases,  and  have  returned  to  their 
picks,  and  pans,  and  shovels,  in  the  hope  of  striking  an- 
other lucky  prospect.  The  reports  of  the  good  fortune  of 
these  first-comers  has  attracted  a  horde  of  the  ambitious, 
who  found  the  best  claims  already  taken  up.  The  cost  of 
living  was  high,  and  the  work  was  not  sufficient  to  occupy 
them  aLL  After  a  period  of  suffering,  the  majority  have 
returned  disheartened  and  without  even  the  money  they 
started  out  with. 

Mining  in  this  State  was  still  in  its  infancy  when  the 
first  "black-sand"  excitement  was  experienced.  It  was 
rumored  that  the  ocean  was  washing  up  gold  in  untold 
quantities  on  the  beaches  of  Humboldt  County.  The  ad- 
venturous flocked  there  by  thousands,  only  to  find  that  what- 
ever gold  was  there  could  not  be  separated  from  the  sand. 
Two  years  later  came  the  Kern  River  excitement,  and 
Northern  California  was  almost  depopulated  by  those  who 
rushed  to  the  new  El  Dorado.  In  1857  came  the  first  dis- 
covery of  gold  on  the  Fraser  River,  in  British  Columbia, 
and  fabulous  tales  of  the  wealth  to  be  found  in  this  new 
region  were  told.  Between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
miners  flocked  to  the  new  region  from  California,  to  find 
that  the  only  reports  which  had  not  been  exaggerated 
were  those  relating  to  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Two 
years  later  came  the  Washoe  excitement,  when  the  exodus 
to  Nevada  was  similar  to  that  to  California  ten  years 
earlier.  The  movement  began  in  August,  1 S  59,  and, 
by  the  time  that  the  snow-storms  of  winter  put  an  end  to 
operations  for  the  year,  the  Ophir,  Central,  Mexican,  and 
I  Gold  Hill  diggings  had  produced  two  hundred  and  seventy- 


five  thousand  dollars.  The  rush  to  the  new  gold-fields  ex- 
ceeded anything  that  had  been  known  before,  and  prices 
were  at  almost  prohibitive  rates.  Lumber  cost  four  hundred 
dollars  a  thousand  feet  and  flour  was  seventy-five  cents  a 
pound.  By  way  of  comparison,  it  may  be  stated  that 
lumber  at  Dawson  city  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
thousand  feet  and  flour  twelve  cents  a  pound.  The  Washoe 
excitement  was  followed  by  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock 
lode,  when  speculation  in  mining  stocks  was  developed, 
and  there  have  been  others  of  less  magnitude  in  later  years. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Klondyke  excitement  will  prove 
similar  to  the  others.  It  is  already  announced  that  the 
claims  have  all  been  taken  up,  and  that,  while  they  will  later 
support  a  population  of  five  thousand,  there  is  not  work  for 
more  than  the  three  thousand  who  are  there  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  probably  other  bonanzas  to  be  discovered, 
but  the  Klondyke  claims  were  found  only  after  the  country 
had  been  prospected  for  ten  years.  A  new  mining  country 
is  always  attractive,  but  many  who  rush  to  Alaska  on  account 
of  this  new  craze  will  probably  live  to  regret  that  they  turned 
their  backs  upon  California,  which  will  continue  to  give  good 
returns  to  the  miner  long  after  the  present  generation  has 
passed  away. 


It  is  not  probable  that  many  men  understand  the  compli- 
What  Can  cated  sugar  schedule  of  the  new  tariff  bilL 

Republican  When  Berry,  the  Democratic  leader,  asked 

Jolrnals  Say?  Allison,  a  senatorial  Republican  conferree, 
"  how  much  less  the  Sugar  Trust  would  get  under  the  con- 
ference report  than  under  the  Senate  amendment,"  Allison 
replied  :  "  The  Senate  had  provided  1.95  on  refined  sugars, 
where  the  House  gave  1.875,  making  the  Senate  differential 
one-fifth  instead  of  one-eighth.  Under  the  schedule,  as 
modified,  taking  the  point  of  100,  the  differential  was  i_  'z 
cents.  Taking  96  degrees  sugar,  the  sugars  above  No.  16 
Dutch  standard  refined  would  receive  1.3 1  cents  per  100 
pounds  more  than  they  would  have  received  under  the 
House  schedule." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Berry  said  :  "  This  statement  is 
too  technical.  Is  it  true  that  the  House  has  gained  a  great 
victory,  or  is  its  victory  a  fraud  and  pretense?" 

To  this,  Senator  Allison  made  no  reply. 

The  question  asked  by  Berry  will  be  asked  by  many  men, 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats.  The  sugar  schedule  is 
too  complicated  for  easy  comprehension.  It  is  so  compli- 
cated that  even  newspaper  editors — and  they  know  every- 
thing— find  it  too  much  for  them.  When  the  Examiner 
recently  figured  out  a  duty  of  fifteen  cents,  it  failed  to  take 
into  consideration  that  to  make  100  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar,  107  pounds  of  raw  are  required.  Therefore  the  duty 
should  have  been  figured  on  the  seven  additional  pounds. 

But  waiving  this  technical  schedule,  which  few  of  us  can 
understand,  there  are  other  things  that  all  of  us  can  under- 
stand. These  are  the  movements  of  Sugar  Trust  stock  on  the 
New  York  market.      Let  us  recapitulate  them  briefly. 

When  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  Sugar 
Trust  certificates  sold  at  115. 

When  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  came  out  of  the  Republican 
Senate  caucus,  Sugar  Trust  certificates  sold  at  125. 

When  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  went  into  the  hands  of  the 
conference  committees,  Sugar  Trust  certificates  sold  at  129. 

While  the  Dingley  tariff"  bill  was  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
ference committees,  Sugar  Trust  stock  sold  at  138. 

When  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  reported  on  favorably  by 
the  conference  committees,  Sugar  Trust  stock  jumped  to 
146X1  at  which  price  it  is  quoted  as  we  write. 

Sugar  Trust  certificates  have  increased  in  value  over 
$90,000,000  in  a  few  months  as  a  direct  result  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  present  Congress.  There  are  many  Repub- 
licans who,  like  ourselves,  may  be  unable  to  comprehend 
the  complicated  sugar  schedule  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill. 
But  there  are  many  who,  like  ourselves,  look  with  the  utmost 
suspicion  upon  this  sugar  schedule  when  we  see  its  results 
in  the  enhanced  value  given  to  Sugar  Trust  stock. 

The  present  Republican  Congress  has  voted  against  the 
anti-trust  law.     The  present  Republican  Congre- 
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in  favor  of  continuing  the  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Trust.  The  present  Republican  Congress  has  voted  against 
a  sugar  bounty  to  American  farmers.  The  present  Republi- 
can Congress  has  voted  in  favor  of  a  sugar  bounty  to 
Hawaiian  farmers.  The  present  Republican  Congress 
knows  that  the  Hawaiian  "farmers"  are  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Trust.  The  present  Republican  Congress  has  made 
favorable  rates  on  nearly  every  product  which  is  controlled 
by  a  trust.  And  now  the  present  Republican  Congress  has 
by  its  legislation  enhanced  in  value  the  stock  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  by  $90,000,000. 

The  Argonaut  is  a  pretty  good  Republican  paper,  and 
always  has  been,  but  it  freely  admits  that  it  does  not  quite 
understand  how  the  Republican  party  can  go  before  the 
people  with  these  indictments  against  us.  There  has  always 
been  more  or  less  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  people  con- 
cerning the  affiliations  of  Republican  administrations  and 
Republican  leaders  with  trusts.  The  Republican  journals 
have  always  repudiated  these  suspicions  with  indignation, 
but  what  can  they  say  now  when  confronted  by  Democrats 
with  these  accusations  ?  Is  there  any  reply  to  be  made  to 
them  ?     If  so,  we  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

We  can  not  understand  the  action  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gress, which  action  seems  to  be  approved  by  the  Republican 
administration.  To  us  it  seems  like  the  action  of  men 
bereft  of  their  wits.  One  thing  is  sure — it  will  drive  the 
Republican  party  from  power.  Whom  the  gods  would  de- 
stroy they  first  make  mad. 


Convicts  at 
Work. 


A  San  Francisco  evening   paper  objects  to  any  criticism  un- 
..       r.  ,    favorable  to   the    management  of  Warden 

Keep  California  s  ^ 

Hale  at  the  San  Ouentin  penitentiary,  on 
the  ground  that  the  prison  is  not  equipped 
with  any  appliances  suitable  for  the  detention  and  discipline 
of  criminals  according  to  modern  penological  methods.  It 
is,  says  this  defender  of  the  warden,  simply  four  square 
walls  within  which  the  prisoners  may  congregate  by  day, 
and  iron  boxes  in  which  they  may  be  locked  by  night. 
Convicts  are  herded  together,  the  old  and  hardened  crimi- 
nals in  immediate  contact  with  the  young  who  are  taking 
their  first  lesson  in  crime.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
classification  of  prisoners,  says  the  warden's  defender. 
Criticism  of  its  management  is  unfair,  because  the  institu- 
tion is  far  above  criticism  so  long  as  its  appliances  remain 
in  their  present  barbarously  crude  condition. 

The  condemnation  of  the  buildings  and  their  present 
equipment  is  perfectly  just  and  proper.  They  were  built 
many  years  ago,  when  penology  as  a  science  was  in  its 
infancy.  They  were  intended  as  a  place  of  detention 
simply,  and  collective  confinement  of  prisoners  was  almost 
exclusively  practiced  throughout  the  world  at  that  time. 
During  the  years  that  have  intervened  the  methods  of  man- 
aging prisoners  have  advanced  steadily.  The  advantage  of 
solitary  confinement  for  all  during  at  least  the  early  portion 
of  their  term  of  imprisonment  as  an  aid  to  discipline  and 
as  a  part  of  the  punishment  has  come  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized. The  desirability  of  isolating  the  hardened  and  des- 
perate prisoners  from  their  fellows  is  acknowledged.  But, 
while  penology  has  advanced,  and  prisons  have  been  built 
or  changed  to  meet  the  new  requirements,  the  institution  at 
San  Quentin  has  remained  at  a  standstill  for  almost  half  a 
century  and  is  still  primitive  and  crude  in  its  appliances. 

While  this  is  all  true,  it  offers  no  excuse  for  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  management.  It  is  rather  an  additional 
cause  for  criticism.  Comment  has  been  made  upon  the  lax 
system  of  discipline  there,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that,  for  a 
time  at  least,  opium  and  tobacco  were  regularly  smuggled 
in  to  the  prisoners.  About  a  year  ago  one  convict,  who 
had  quarreled  with  another  inmate,  stabbed  him  to  death 
with  a  knife  while  at  dinner.  A  few  months  ago,  another 
killed  a  fellow-convict  with  a  razor,  the  dispute  arising  over 
some  smuggled  articles.  This  was  followed  shortly  by  the 
revolt,  which  demanded  severe  discipline  before  it  was 
quelled,  and,  as  if  to  prove  that  the  discipline  on  that  occa- 
sion was  not  sufficient  to  allay  the  rebellious  disposition,  two 
convicts  quarreled  in  the  jute-mill  a  few  weeks  later  under 
the  eyes  of  the  guards,  and  one  of  them  stabbed  the  other 
with  murderous  intent. 

These  repeated  outbreaks  prove  conclusively  that  the 
management  of  the  institution  is  not  efficient,  and,  if  the 
warden  can  not  improve  it,  he  should  retire  in  favor  of 
some  other  incumbent  who  can  do  so.  The  warden  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  discipline,  and  that 
is  the  principal  reason  for  which  the  people  of  this  State 
are  taxed  to  pay  his  salary.  If,  as  is  claimed  in  his  be- 
half, "  there  is  no  man  in  California  more  conscious  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  prison  system  at  San  Quentin  than 
Warden  Hale,"  it  is  his  plain  duty  to  improve  the  system. 
When  the  State  penitentiary  was  first  placed  at  San 
Ouentin,  the  locality  was  chosen  because  there  was  an 
ibujdance  of  clay  there  suitable  for  making  bricks,  and 
.s  the  building  material  could   be  obtained  economically. 


The  bricks  that  went  into  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
and  walls  were  made  on  the  spot,  and  more  can  be  made 
there  at  any  time.  The  supply  of  brick-clay  is  by  no 
means  exhausted,  and  there  are  several  brick-yards  in  the 
neighborhood  still  making  brick  for  the  market.  Marin 
County  was  the  second  in  the  amount  and  value  of  brick 
produced  in  this  State  last  year. 

There  are  fourteen  hundred  convicts  confined  in  San 
Quentin,  sentenced  to  perform  hard  labor  during  their  term 
of  imprisonment.  Some  of  them  work  in  the  jute-mill.  If 
necessary,  all  of  them  could  be  set  to  work  making  brick 
and  constructing  additions  to  the  prison,  so  that  each  inmate 
might  have  a  separate  cell.  Even  should  it  be  necessary  to 
shut  down  the  jute-mill  while  the  work  was  being  done,  the 
loss  to  the  State  would  not  be  heavy,  while  the  advantage 
resulting  from  improved  discipline  and  efficiency  would  be 
immense.  Such  a  plan  would  not  meet  with  the  opposition 
of  the  trades-unions,  since  the  product  of  convict  labor 
would  not  be  brought  into  competition  in  the  market  with 
the  goods  manufactured  by  free  labor,  while  the  work 
actually  done  would  be  work  that  would  not  be  performed 
otherwise,  and  would  enable  the  improvement  of  a  State  in- 
stitution at  a  minimum  cost.  The  convicts  would  be  kept 
at  work  in  a  manner  that  would  give  them  little  time  or 
inclination  to  organize  revolts,  and  the  penitentiary  itself 
would  be  brought  up  to  a  modern  standard. 

The  thousands  who  read  "  Trilby  "  with  pleasure — and  the 
The  Decadence  hundreds  who  read  it  with  understanding — 
of  will   be   disappointed    with    Du    Maurier's 

Du  Mauriek.  posthumous  book,  "The  Martian."  Not 
to  put  it  too  strongly,  it  is  trash.  It  is  another  proof,  if 
proof  were  needed,  that  the  way  to  become  a  writer  is  to 
learn  to  write. 

It  is  possible,  as  the  saying  has  it,  that  poets  are  born. 
But  it  is  more  than  possible,  it  is  certain,  that  prose-writers, 
while  they  may  be  born,  have  to  be  made.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  prose  -  writers  of  the  century,  in  our 
opinion,  was  Guy  de  Maupassant.  That  talented  young 
man  could  write  a  well  rounded,  absorbing,  and  dramatic 
story  in  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  words.  As  a  veteran 
journalist  once  remarked,  it  is  easy  to  write  a  three-column 
article,  but  hard  to  write  a  column  one.  So  was  it  with  De 
Maupassant's  stories.  There  are  brains  enough  in  some  of 
his  short  stories  to  furnish  forth  richly  the  indifferently 
filled  skulls  of  half  a  dozen  of  our  minor  novelists  to-day. 
Yet  De  Maupassant  spent  years  in  writing,  condensing, 
polishing,  and  then  destroying  his  work,  after  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  keen  analysis  of  Gustave  Flaubert,  himself 
a  great  prose  artist,  and  one  at  whose  feet  De  Maupassant 
sat,  delighting  to  call  him  "  Master."  The  result  of  this 
long  apprenticeship  is  seen  in  the  limpid  narrative,  the  flaw- 
less prose,  of  De  Maupassant's  contes.  It  is  true,  also,  of 
his  longer  tales,  such  as  "Bel  Ami."  Unlike  Bret  Harte, 
who  can  not  produce  other  than  a  bamboo-like,  jointed, 
or  telescopic  novel,  Maupassant's  genius  bears  him  in  a  sus- 
tained flight.  Yet  it  is  in  the  short  story,  as  we  have  said, 
that  he  excels.  The  atmosphere  of  supernaturalism — the 
glamour  that  he  casts  upon  the  reader — in  such  a  brief  tale 
as  "  La  Peur,"  for  example,  is  unexcelled  in  literature. 
Such  was  the  temper  of  his  genius  that  it  withstood  even 
the  fiery  heat  of  the  translator's  furnace.  To  those  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  his  work  in  the  original,  the  selections 
made  in  the  little  volume  translated  for  the  Harper's  Odd 
Number  Series  may  be  commended. 

Yet  to  De  Maupassant's  genius,  to  his  wonderful  imagina- 
tion, there  was  added  the  indispensable  qualification  that  he 
had  learned  to  write.  Du  Maurier  may  or  may  not  have  pos- 
sessed genius — we  do  not  think  he  did  ;  he  possessed 
imagination  of  a  certain  order,  but  he  did  not  know  how 
to  write.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might,  with  what  gifts  the 
gods  gave  him — which  may  have  included  talents,  but  cer- 
tainly not  genius — have  left  behind  him  that  which  would 
have  endured.  But  it  is  our  belief  that,  in  a  generation  from 
now,  Du  Maurier  will  be  valued  chiefly  as  a  recorder  of 
feminine  fashions  during  the  later  Victorian  age.  In  three 
generations  from  now  he  will  be  studied  only  by  compara-  j 
tive  anatomists  to  shed  light  on  the  legendary  and  abnormal 
tallness  of  the  upper  middle-class  English  between  1850  and 
1890. 

The  trained  writer  is  not  surprised  at  the  appearance  of 
this  posthumous  foetal  monster  of  Du  Maurier's  brain — 
which  should  have  been  strangled  at  its  birth.  His  first 
book,  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  was  most  remarkable,  but  most 
uneven.  The  earlier  chapters  of  the  book  —  describing 
Ibbetson's  life  in  Paris — were  informed  with  the  subtle 
charm  of  one  who  loves  and  knows  his  Paris.  The  latter 
half  of  the  book — the  dual-existence  device — was  a  dis- 
tinct failure,  from  the  literary  workman's  point  of  view.  The 
public  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  book.  The  success  of 
"  Trilby "  when  it  appeared  surprised  many  critics,  for 
though  it  was   a  clever  production,  it  was  difficult  to  under- 


stand the  secret  of  its  great  vogue.  The  life  in  the  Latin 
quarter  was  charmingly  described  ;  it  was  part  of  Du 
Maurier's  own  life,  as  was  the  first  part  of  "  Peter  Ibbet- 
son." But  the  remaining  portion  of  the  book — the  com- 
bination of  vocalism,  hypnotism,  and  "  tone-deafness " — 
while  designed  to  be  impressive,  ran  perilously  near  to  being 
ludicrous,  owing  to  Du  Maurier's  lack  of  skill  as  a  literary 
workman.  Fortunately  for  him,  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  his  readers  knew  nothing  about  literary  workmanship  and 
cared  less.  To  them,  Trilby  was  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
with  a  long  list  of  lovers,  a  "past"  over  which  she  repented 
with  maudlin  tears — in  which  doubtless  many  readers  joined 
her — a  beautiful  voice,  a  beautiful  figure,  and,  above  all, 
beautiful  feet.  In  the  somewhat  muddled  minds  of  the 
many  young  persons  who  have  read  "  Trilby,"  there  is'  a 
vague  impression  that  the  book  is  an  apotheosis  of  the 
human  hoof. 

If  "  Trilby  "  at  times  ran  perilously  near  to  the  ludicrous, 
it  may  be  said  of  "  The  Martian "  that  it  frankly  crosses 
the  line — and  stays  there.  It  has  become  the  fashion  of 
late  years  for  our  younger  novelists,  like  Mr.  Harding 
Davis,  to  make  all  their  heroes  "eight  feet  tall,"  as  one 
critic  said.  The  hero  of  Du  Maurier's  last  work  is, 
measured  on  this  novel  scale,  about  nine  feet  tall,  and 
"  built  accordin'."  He  is  the  most  phenomenal  young  man 
who  ever  figured  in  fiction.  The  heroes  of  "  Ouida,"  of 
Strathmore,  of  Guy  Livingstone,  of  Sword  and  Gown — all 
these  are  distinctly  "not  in  it"  with  him.  These  young 
gentlemen  were  all  handsome,  tall,  heavy  yet  agile,  had 
hands  of  steel  in  gloves  of  velvet,  and  used  to  sit  up  all 
night  drinking  brandy  and  soda  without  getting  scirrhosis  of 
the  liver — which  men  in  real  life  generally  do.  But  Du 
Maurier's  hero  is  taller,  stronger,  handsomer,  can  drink 
more,  can  eat  more,  can  shoot  straighter,  can  fence  better, 
can  swim  further,  can  ride  longer  than  any  of  the 
"Ouida"  line  of  heroes.  It  is  true  that  he  is  mortal — 
for  he  is  "  pinked "  by  an  indignant  husband  despite 
his  fencing  skill,  and  he  goes  blind  of  an  eye  and  has 
to  wear  blue  goggles.  But  no — he  is  not  quite  mortal, 
for  be  possesses  a  power  none  of  those  pre-Du  Maurierian 
heroes  had — he  can,  when  blindfolded,  tell  where  the  north 
is.  This  strange  power  comes  from  the  fact  that  he  has  a 
familiar  spirit — one  Martia,  a  denizen  of  Mars — who  directs 
and  guides  him.  He  himself  is  descended  from  a  "  man  of 
Mars."  At  this  point  the  story  becomes  unintelligible,  and 
the  last  third  of  the  book  is  pure  and  unadulterated  drivel. 
The  most  charitable  explanation  is  that  Du  Maurier's  mind 
was  becoming  enfeebled  by  illness,  which  theory  is  strength- 
ened by  his  sudden  death. 

The  appearance  of  this  book  corroborates  the  belief  en- 
tertained by  most  critics. — that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man 
of  mature  years  to  take  up  and  succeed  in  novel-writing 
without  preliminary  training.  It  is  now  evident  that 
"Trilby"  was  a  "fluke" — a  success  bom  of  a  mixture 
of  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  propensity  of 
the  public  to  run  after  freaks  and  fads.  Du  Maurier,  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  life-time,  wrote  three  books — the  first 
was  not  a  literary  success,  and  was  a  popular  failure  ;  the 
second  was  a  popular  if  not  a  literary  success  ;  the  third  is 
an  utter  literary  failure,  and  will  be  a  failure  from  a  popular 
point  of  view. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  way  to  be- 
come a  writer  is  to  learn  to  write. 

During   the    month    of    March  of   this  year   the    governor 

c.      „  ,      affixed  his    signature  to    a    bill    authorizing 

San  Francisco  s  fa  *> 

Second-rate  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners  to  set 
Markets.  apart    space    on    the    San    Francisco    water 

front  for  use  as  a  free  market,  where  producers  might  bring 
their  products  by  water  or  rail  and  sell  them  directly  to  the 
consumer.  It  was  understood  that  this  law  was  enacted 
at  the  request  of  the  farmers  and  for  their  benefit.  Four 
months  have  elapsed,  the  fruit  season  is  rapidly  passing," 
and  the  project  stands  just  as  it  did  when  the  bill  was  signed. 
There  were  one  or  two  meetings  between  the  harbor  com- 
missioners and  representatives  of  the  farmers  about  two 
months  ago,  at  which  the  matter  was  discussed,  but  nothing 
practical  was  done.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  some 
desultory  discussion  at  meetings  of  grangers'  and  farmers' 
institutes,  but  nothing  to  advance  the  movement  has  been 
attempted.  If  the  farmers  really  want  to  have  the  market 
established,  which  from  their  inactivity  seems  to  be  doubt- 
ful, they  will  have  to  adopt  more  positive  measures.  They 
are  the  persons  most  directly  interested,  and  they  will  find 
that  nobody  else  is  inclined  to  undertake  the  work  for 
them. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  farmers  have  shown 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  business  necessities.  For  several 
years  they  have  been  seeking  to  increase  the  market  for 
their  product  in  the  Eastern  States,  yet  the  methods  they 
have  adopted  are  least  calculated  to  accomplish  that  result. 
They  leave  the  important  details  of  the  business  to  those 
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whose  interests,  when  not  actually  antagonistic,  are  at  least 
not  identical  with  those  of  the  farmer.  The  fruit  is  sold  on 
the  trees  to  the  commission  men  for  one-quarter  of  the  market 
price  and  the  remainder  of  the  money  received  goes  to  the 
middle-men.  The  fruit  is  picked  in  a  green  state  and 
allowed  to  ripen  in  the  boxes,  which  it  does  at  the  expense  of 
all  delicacy  of  flavor.  Good  and  bad  fruit  are  packed  to- 
gether, the  good  on  top  in  the  hope  that  it  may  thus  carry 
the  poorer  quality.  The  commission  men  are  competing 
among  themselves  to  handle  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
crop  as  possible,  and  it  is  to  their  interest  to  secure  the  favor 
of  the  auction  houses  in  the  Eastern  States  by  selling  as 
cheaply  as  they  can.  When  the  farmer  sells  his  fruit  on 
commission,  he  places  himself  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
middle-men  and  suffers  accordingly.  The  reputation  of 
California  fruits  has  been  damaged  in  the  Eastern  States  by 
these  practices,  and,  as  would  be  expected,  prices  have  de- 
clined. 

The  same  things  are  true  to  a  greater  extent  as  regards 
the  fruit  sold  in  San  Francisco.  If  the  middle-men  were 
eliminated — as  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  the 
free  fruit-market,  so  far  as  sales  in  this  city  are  concerned — 
the  farmer  would  get  more  for  his  product  and  the  con- 
sumer would  purchase  more  cheaply.  This  would  result  in 
increased  sales,  and  the  producer  would  be  doubly  bene- 
fited. But  this  would  not  be  the  only  result.  It  is  absurd 
that  the  metropolis  of  the  finest  fruit-growing  country  in 
the  world  should  receive  only  the  worst  qualities  of  fruit, 
yet  such  is  the  fact.  San  Francisco  gets  only  the  leavings 
after  the  best  fruit  has  been  shipped  East,  and  the  greater 
part  of  what  does  come  here  is  dishonestly  packed.  This 
should  be  the  natural  market  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit-crop,  since  the  short  haul  and  comparatively  low 
freight  rates  enable  the  farmers  to  sell  it  more  cheaply  here, 
and  thus  create  a  greater  demand.  But  if  the  farmers  ex- 
pect to  increase  their  sales  in  this  city,  they  must  reform 
their  methods. 

A  similar  reformation  is  necessary  in  the  methods  of 
handling  fish  for  the  market.  With  proper  handling  the 
tables  of  this  city  should  be  furnished  with  as  good  fish  as 
can  be  obtained  anywhere.  But  the  flesh  of  fish  is  delicate, 
and  demands  the  most  careful  handling.  The  fish  that 
comes  to  this  market  does  not  receive  such  handling.  The 
Greek  and  Italian  fishermen  put  to  sea  in  their  boats  during 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  haul  their  seines,  and  dump 
the  fish  into  the  bottoms  of  the  boats,  as  if  they  were  so 
much  coal  or  pig-iron.  For  five  or  six  hours  they  are 
packed  in  these  holds,  the  fish  at  the  bottom  being  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  those  on  top  and  the  hatches  are  closed, 
excluding  ventilation.  Then  they  are  roughly  dumped  into 
baskets  and  carts  and  transported  to  the  not  over- 
clean  stalls  in  the  markets,  where  they  remain  for  many 
hours  before  the  customer  purchases  them,  bruised  and 
battered  from  the  rough  handling  they  have  received.  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan  declares  that  the  Pacific  Coast  shad  is 
as  delicate  in  flavor  and  as  fine  a  food-fish  as  that  caught  in 
Eastern  waters,  but  its  inferiority  when  it  reaches  the  table 
is  due  to  the  rough  treatment  it  has  undergone,  and  this  is 
true  of  other  food-fishes  sold  in  this  market. 

San  Francisco  is  peculiarly  favored  by  nature  both  in  the 
quality  and  variety  of  the  fruit  and  fish  that  may  be  brought 
to  its  markets.  But  the  city  has  been  particularly  un- 
fortunate in  the  service  it  has  received  from  those  who 
handle  these  foods  before  they  reach  the  consumer.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  service  should  not  be  improved,  and 
if  those  who  are  guilty  can  not  see  that  it  is  to  their  in- 
terest to  improve  it,  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so. 
The  market-inspectors  now  prevent  the  sale  of  unwhole- 
some meat,  the  food-inspectors  examine  the  milk  and  manu- 
factured foods  that  come  to  the  market,  the  bakery- 
inspector  keeps  bakeries  up  to  the  proper  standard,  and 
the  veterinary  surgeon  examines  and  condemns  diseased 
cattle.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  services  should  not 
be  extended  to  protect  the  people,  against  the  ignorance  and 
dishonesty  of  those  who  sell  fruit  and  fish. 


The  House  and  Senate  conferrees  have  reported,  and  as  we 
The  New  wr'te  il  seems  probable  that  the  tariff  bill 

as    modified    by    them    will   become  a  law. 

The  Republicans  have  a  large  majority  in 
the  House  and  a  working  majority  in  the  Senate.  The 
Democrats  can  not  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which 
will  probably  become  a  law  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
Its  most  important  provisions,  and  those  affecting  California, 
are  here  summed  up  carefully,  and  as  briefly  as  possible  : 

Fruits  —  Citrus  fruits  are  fixed  at  the  House  rate  of  i  cent  per 
pound,  and  apples  and  other  deciduous  fruits  at  25  cents  per  bushel 
when  fresh,  and  at  2  cents  per  pound  when  dried.  The  same  rate  of 
2  cents  per  pound  is  placed  on  Zante  currants.  The  rate  on  grapes 
is  changed  to  20  cents  per  cubic  foot  "of  the  capacity  of  the  barrels  or 
packages."  , Preserved  orange  and  lemon-peels  are  restored  10  the 
House  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

Nuts — In  nuts,  the  increase  over  Senate  rates  is  general.  The  House 
rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  unshelled  filberts  and  walnuts  prevailed, 
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while  on  the  shelled  the  Senate  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  was  sustained. 
Almonds,  shelled  and  unshelled,  are  placed  at  6  cents  and  4  cents,  re- 
spectively. 

Wines,  liquors,  etc, — On  still  wines  containing  less  than  14  per  cent, 
of  alcohol  the  House  rate  was  60  cents  per  gallon,  which  the  Senate 
reduced  to  30  cents.  The  conference  committee  has  compromised  at 
40  cents  per  gallon.  Mineral  waters  were  also  compromised  at  20  cents 
per  dozen  on  pints,  and  30  cents  per  dozen  on  quarts.  The  House  rate 
was  40  cents  and  the  Senate  rate  24  cents.  Brandies  remain  at  $2.25 
per  gallon.  Olive  oil  was  restored  to  the  House  rate  of  50  cents  per 
gallon. 

Jute — In  the  jute  schedule,  both  grain-bags  and  burlaps  were  re- 
duced 5>3  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent,  ad  valorem  from  the  original 
House  rate. 

Lumber — Hewn,  sided,  or  squared  timber — eight  inches  square  or 
more — is  placed  at  1  cent  per  cubic  foot,  as  is  also  round  timbers  for 
spars  or  wharf-building.  White  pine  is  removed  from  the  paragraph  re- 
lating to  sawed  lumber  and  planks  and  placed  at  $2  per  thousand  feet. 
The  House  rate  on  all  other  items  of  the  paragraph  is  restored,  making 
the  rate  50  cents  per  thousand  for  each  side  planed  or  finished,  51  per 
thousand  for  tongued  and  grooved,  and  $1.50  per  thousand  if  planed  on 
both  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved.  Other  rales  in  the  same  schedule 
are  10  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  fence-posts,  30  per  cent,  on  casks, 
barrels,  and  sugar-box  shooks,  2  cents  per  thousand  and  15 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  toothpicks,  and  40  cents  per  thousand  on 
butchers'  skewers.  These  are  largely  restorations  to  the  House  rates  on 
lumber. 

Wool — The  conference  committee  restored  the  rates  proposed  by  the 
House  on  both  first  and  second-class  wools,  and  compromised  the 
rates  on  third-class  wools,  fixing  the  rate  on  the  latter,  when  valued  at 
12  cents  per  pound  or  less,  at  4  cents  per  pound,  and  on  those  excend- 
ing  12  cents  in  value  at  7  cents  per  pound.  Blankets  and  flannels  are 
given  a  duty  of  from  two  to  three  times  the  duty  on  raw  wools  of  first 
class  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  running  from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  accord- 
ing to  their  value  per  pound.  Manufactured  articles  of  apparel,  all  or 
in  part  wool,  are  placed  at  four  times  the  duty  on  one  pound  of  un- 
washed wool  of  the  first  class  and  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  addition. 
Brussels  carpetings  from  40  to  60  cents  per  square  yard,  with  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Ingrains  at  22  cents  per  square  yard  and  the  same 
ad  valorem. 

Sugars— Sugars  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  nor  above  75 
degrees  polariscope,  are  placed  at  95-100  cents  per  pound,  and  35-1000 
cents  per  pound  for  each  additional  polariscopic  degree  or  fraction 
of  a  degree.  On  sugars  above  No.  r6  Dutch  standard,  and  on  refined 
sugars,  the  rate  is  r. 95-100  cents  per  pound.  This  is  an  increase 
on  refined  sugars  from  1.87^  cents,  and  gives  the  same  differential  of 
i2j<  between  the  raw  and  refined  product  at  first  proposed  in  the 
House.     It  is  stated  that  it  will  increase  the  revenue  $2,000,000. 

The  existing  commercial  reciprocity  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is 
retained  by  especial  provision  in  the  sugar  schedule. 

Hides — The  conference  reduced  the  Senate  ad  valorem  duty  of  20 
percent,  on  hides  to  15  per  cent.,  and  added  a  proviso  that  a  rebate 
should  be  allowed  on  all  leather  exported,  made  from  imported  hides, 
equal  to  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  such  hides. 

Tobacco — The  Senate  rate  on  wrapper  and  filler  tobacco  was  agreed 
on,  except  that  the  former  was  increased  from  $1.75  to  $1.85  per  pound. 
The  rate  on  imported  cigars  and  cigarettes  is  restored  to  the  House  fig- 
ures of  $4.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  Senate 
rate  was  £4  per  pound.  This  is  the  only  change  in  imported  tobaccos. 
A  paragraph  of  the  bill  places  an  internal  revenue  tax  on  cigars  and 
cigarettes  of  $3  per  thousand  when  the  weight  is  more  than  3  pounds 
per  thousand,  and  $1  per  thousand  when  the  weight  does  not  exceed 
3  pounds  per  thousand. 

Metals — The  House  rate  of  8-10  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  round  iron 
less  than  7-16  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  on  bars  of  rolled  or  hammered 
iron  was  adopted,  and  the  rate  on  iron  bars  and  billets  made  with  char- 
coal is  placed  at  $r2  per  ton.  Hoop  or  band  iron  or  steel  is  fixed  at 
5-10  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  House  rate  of  7-20  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  railway  bars,  T-rails.  and  punched  iron  or  steel  flat  rails  is 
restored,  while  the  Senate  rate  of  4-10  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  railway 
fish-plates  is  sustained.  Tempered  iron  or  steel  wire  rods  are  given  an 
additional  duty  of  half  a  cent  per  pound.  Lead  ores  remain  as  fixed 
by  the  Senate,  but  lead  in  pigs  was  compromised  at  2j^  cents  per 
pound. 

Coal — Bituminous  coals  are  placed  at  67  cents  per  ton,  as  provided 
by  the  Senate. 

Works  of  Art — Paintings,  drawings,  and  statuary  have  been  replaced 
on  the  dutiable  list  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Free  List — Other  conference  changes  have  placed  the  following 
articles  on  the  free  list  :  raw  cotton,  on  which  the  Senate  had  placed  20 
percent,  ad  valorem,  anthracite  coal  not  otherwise  provided  for,  coal- 
tar  and  its  products  of  creosote  oil  and  benzol,  fresh-water  fish  caught 
by  Americans  and  packed  in  ice,  hide  cuttings,  manganese  ore,  and 
cocoa-nut  oil. 

Reciprocity — The  paragraph  relating  to  reciprocity  is  a  compromise 
between  the  two  branches.  Authority  is  given  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate reciprocal  concessions  with  the  countries  from  which  are  imported 
argols,  brandies,  still  and  sparkling  wines,  or  paintings  and  statuary. 
He  is  empowered  to  reduce  the  rates  on  these  articles  by  proclamation, 
and  to  restore  them  if  concessions  negotiated  are  not  faithfully  adhered 
to.  As  a  retaliatory  measure  the  President  is  empowered  to  place  a 
duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  coffee,  10  cents  per  pound  on  tea,  50  cents 
per  pound  on  tonka  beans,  and  $2  per  pound  on  vanilla  beans,  when- 
ever, in  his  opinion,  a  country  from  which  they  come  is  imposing  unfair 
duties  upon  products  of  the  United  States.  Otherwise  the  articles 
named  remain  on  the  free  list.  Reciprocal  trade  treaties  must  be  made 
within  two  years  and  receive  the  ratification  of  the  Senate. 


The  death  of  Charles  Frederick  Crocker  has  caused  general 
r,  grief.     It  has  become  so  much  the  fashion 

Charles  ° 


Frederick 
Crocker. 


in  this  community  to  abuse  rich  men,  and, 
above  all,  rich  railroad  men,  that  it  might 
seem  to  the  unthinking  as  if  this  newspaper  attitude  repre- 
sented the  attitude  of  the  public.  But  it  is  evident  in  this, 
as  in  most  matters,  that  the  attitude  of  the  newspapers  is 
not  the  attitude  of  the  public.  There  has  been  nothing 
said  concerning  the  late  Mr.  Crocker  which  implied  that  he 
did  not  conscientiously  carry  out  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 
It  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  the  general  belief  that 
he  was  not  only  a  good  citizen,  but  a  most  useful  one.  And 
this  belief  now  seems  to  be  shared  by  the  journals  which  in 
his  life-time  abused  him. 

We  have  said  that  Colonel  Crocker  was  a  useful  citizen. 
So  he  was.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  public  weal.  His  interest  was  not  actuated  by 
politic  or  political  motives — for  he  sought  no  political  posi- 
tion— and  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  utilitarian  matters, 
or   to  the  erection  of  tangible  and   visible   monuments  of 


his  bounty,  for  he  has  more  than  once  paid  the  entire  ex- 
penses of  astronomical  expeditions  to  remote  parts  of  the 
world.  Few  hear  of  such  things  ;  fewer  still  remember 
them.  A  statue  on  the  street,  a  monument  in  the  market- 
place— these  are  favorite  ways  for  rich  men  to  disburse 
their  bounty  to  the  public  where  it  shall  be  seen  of  men. 
But  for  a  rich  man  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  for  scien- 
tific expeditions — the  results  of  which  are  not  tangible  and 
are  invisible — is  as  modest  as  it  is  unusual. 

This  was  the  key-note  of  Colonel  Crocker's  character. 
He  was  modest  and  unassuming.  Out  of  his  large  fortune 
he  gave  freely,  but  the  world  knew  little  of  his  giving.  He 
was  a  high-minded  and  public-spirited  citizen  ;  a  man  of 
the  most  charitable  instincts  ;  a  loving  son,  a  good  husband, 
a  devoted  father.  His  untimely  death  comes  with  a  shock 
to  his  family.  He  needs  no  belter  epitaph  than  that  uttered, 
with  unconscious  pathos,  by  his  brother  at  his  bedside  : 
"  He  was  a  kind  father.  He  was  a  good  citizen.  He  was 
an  honorable  man." 

There  is  much  talk  of  the  richness  of  the  Klondyke  placers, 
„  ,,      ,  but  they  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  com- 

Klondyke  Mines  j 

and  California  pared  to  the  richness  of  the  California 
Mines.  placers.      Over  two  hundred  millions  in  gold 

were  taken  out  of  the  placers  of  two  California  counties 
alone — El  Dorado  and  Placer.  As  for  California  mines 
generally,  it  is  safe  betting  that  the  Klondyke  district  will 
never  equal  California's  record.  As  yet,  only  about  $1,500,- 
000  in  gold  has  come  from  the  Klondyke  district.  This  is 
the  result  of  more  than  one  year's  work  by  about  three 
thousand  people.  In  several  cases  the  returned  miners 
have  been  prospecting  in  Alaska  for  from  three  to  four 
years,  and  one  miner  admits  having  been  at  work  there 
since  188 1,  this  being  his  first  big  strike.  Yet  about  a 
million  and  a  half  is  the  total  product  of  the  Klondyke — 
let  us  say  of  only  a  year,  to  give  it  the  most  favorable 
showing.  Yet  in  only  a  part  of  the  year  of  discovery — 
1848 — California's  placers  produced  over  $5,000,000  ;  in 
1849,  $23,000,000;  in  1850,  $50,000,000;  in  1851,  $55,- 
000,000;  in  1852,  $60,000,000;  in  1853,  $65,000,000. 
From  this  year  the  product  of  the  placers  declined,  but  as 
late  as  1861  they  were  still  producing  $40,000,000  annually. 
The  total  output  of  the  California  mines  from  1848  to  1896, 
inclusive,  according  to  McCarty's  "Statistician,"  is  $1,283,- 
115,604.  We  very  much  doubt  whether  the  Klondyke 
district,  or  all  Alaska,  for  that  matter,  will  ever  equal  this 
record  of  one  and  one-fourth  billions  of  dollars.  But  Cali- 
fornia's gold  mines  are  still  producing  at  the  rate  of  over 
fifteen  millions  a  year,  or  about  one  and  a  half  millions  a 
month.  Thus  this  State  still  produces  more  gold  every  month 
than  the  Klondyke  district  has  produced  in  more  than 
twelve  months. 

It  is  stated  that  a  "well-dressed  man  committed  suicide 
A  Popular'  Tuesday  night  by  jumping  off  the  Lurline 

Pier  for  pier   below   the    Cliff    House."     It    will  be 

I  Suicides.  remembered  that  the   Argo?iaut   last  week 

pointed  out  the  fatal  nature  of  this  pier,  owing  to  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  life-saving  station.  We  observed  that  the  crew 
of  that  station — whose  boast  is  that  they  have  never  saved  a 

I  life — still  preserve  their  record  unbroken,  as  a  young  woman 
who  jumped  from  the  pier  there  last  week  succeeded  in 
drowning  herself,  although  she  was  being  watched  by  one 
of  the  life-saving  crew.  It  is  evident  that  the  proximity  of 
this  pier  to  the  life-saving  station  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  intending  suicides.  It  will  soon  be  more  popular  than 
the  "  gas  route,"  more  deadly  than  the  deadliest  drugs.  On 
San  Francisco's  many  miles  of  water  front  there  are  numer- 
ous longshoremen,  stevedores,  and  other  unoccupied  pier- 
loungers,  who  are  always  ready  to  save  intending  sui- 
cides and  drag  them  back  to  the  life  which  they  yearn 
to  quit — particularly  if  it  be  a  woman.  Therefore,  suicide 
is  by  no  means  certain  on  the  San  Francisco  water  front. 
But  from  the  Lurline  pier  it  is  evident  that  an  intending 
suicide  may  count  with  certainty  upon  successful  drowning. 
The  famous  record  of  the  life-saving  crew — never  to  have 
saved  a  life — will  not  be  broken.  Those  intending  suicides 
who  mean  business  had  better  take  their  leap  into  eternity 
in  front  of  the  life-saving  station  of  the  non-life-saving 
crew. 


The  following  advertisement  is  running  in  some  Eastern 
literary  periodicals  : 

FOR    SALE 
At  a   moderate  and  reasonable  figure,  an  in- 
terest (CONTROLLING,  IF  DESIRED.)  IN  A  HIGH-GRADE 

CALIFORNIA    PUBLICATION 
of   national   reputation    and  on    paving  basis, 
for  further  particulars,  address  box  8,  care 
The  Nation. 

What  can  it  be  —  this  "California  publication  of  high 
grade  and  on  paying  basis  "  ?  Is  it  possible  that  it  can  be 
the  0—/—J  M—h—y  t 
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HIS    BROTHER'S    KEEPER. 

What  Vicarious  Ambition  Cost  Lieutenant  Osborne. 

When  a  man  who  is  yet  young  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  life  holds  nothing  more  for  him  and  that  he  can  only 
devote  himself  to  the  good  of  others,  there  is  still  plenty  of 
keen  wretchedness  in  store  for  him.  If  he  gets  up  after  a 
bad  blow  and  is  actively  miserable  and  somewhat  hateful 
and  resentful,  he  can  yet  be  happy.  But  self-immolation  is 
not  natural,  and  anything  unnatural  brings  its  own  punish- 
ment. Another  person  and  other  people  can  not  be  the 
centre  of  the  universe  for  very  long.  There  may  come  a 
jar  that  will  put  you  out  of  plumb  for  a  bit,  but  you  swing 
back  to  your  normal  position. 

The  jar  that  came  to  Osborne  was  a  hard  one.  The  girl 
to  whom  he  was  engaged  told  him  that  her  parents  were 
forcing  her  to  marry  a  certain  rich  man.  Now  parents,  in 
these  days,  do  not  force  one  to  marry  anybody  ;  but 
Osborne  would  have  believed  whatever  the  girl  had  chosen 
to  tell  him.  He  believed  this,  and  thought  she  was  a  beauti- 
ful, suffering  martyr,  and  there  was  a  tragic  scene,  which 
she  did  cleverly,  and  a  parting.  After  that  Osborne  lost 
even  ambition,  which  had  been  a  ruling  passion  almost 
above  his  love.  The  girl  was  mean  enough,  too,  to  keep 
his  misery  alive  by  writing  to  him,  now  and  then,  bewailing 
her  gilded  captivity. 

Life,  he  told  himself,  was  henceforth  a  vain  thing,  only  fit 
to  be  used  in  the  service  of  others.  It  is  not  easy  to  serve 
others  picturesquely  in  the  army.  There  are  no  needy  and 
no  fallen  ones — because  when  they  fall  they  cease  to  be  in 
the  army.  So  Osborne  bethought  him  of  his  brother  Alex- 
ander. 

Alexander  lived  on  a  ranch — as  Osborne  had  done.  He 
was  seventeen  years  old.  At  sixteen  Osborne  had  been  the 
support  of  a  widowed  mother  and  two  children.  He  had 
had  no  boyhood  in  particular.  '  It  had  all  been  work,  making 
the  ranch  pay.  Only  those  who  have  tried  it  know  what 
that  means.  Alexander  was  not  afflicted  after  this  fashion. 
He  lived  on  his  new  stepfather,  and  was  envious  of  his 
brother. 

Now  when  Osborne  brought  Alexander  on  to  San 
Antonio,  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival  he  spoke  to  him 
thus  :  "There's  a  first-class  school  right  in  the  town,  Alex." 
Silence.  "  I  want  you  to  study  hard,  youngster,  to  make 
up  for  the  time  you've  lost  up  there  in  the  wilderness." 

Alex  braced  his  feet  against  the  porch  railing  and  tipped 
back  his  chair.  "It  strikes  me  I've  lost  more  fun  than 
about  anything  else.  It  ain't  fair,  Herbert.  You've  been 
having  a  picnic  for  the  last  eight  years,  while  I've  been 
slaving  in  the  fields  ;  and  I  don't  see  it  in  the  light  of 
settling  down  right  away  to  digging  at  books.  I  want  a 
swing." 

If  a  nature  is  ambitious,  it  can  not  be  altered.     The  am-  , 
bilion  may  transfer  its  object  from  self  to  some  one  else, 
but  it  will  not  die.     Osborne's  had  transferred  itself  to  his  j 
brother.     So  his  heart  sank.     But  he  had  learned  toleration.  ! 
"  Well,  I'll  give  you  three  months.     But  you  must  study  to 
make  up  for  it." 

"Three  months  nothing  !     What's  the  matter  with  six  ?  "  : 
"  A  good  deal  is  the  matter.     You'll  be  nearly   eighteen 
in  six  months,  and  you  don't  know  as  much  as  the  average  ■ 
boy  of  fourteen.     Of  course   I'm  not  blaming  you  for  that. 
You  haven't   had   a  fair   chance."  '   Osborne  forgot  that,  at 
eighteen,  he  himself  had  passed  the  competitive  examination. 
"  I  guess  I  haven't — at  that  or  anything  else."     . 
Young  Osborne  had  gone  barefoot  all  his  life,  and  had 
never  had  a  whole  new   suit  of  clothes  to  his  back,  nor  a 
dime  to  call  his  own.     Osborne  gave  him  dancing-pumps 
and  various  seemly  suits  and  a  reasonable  allowance. 

But  he  thought  the  allowance  small.     "  Say,  Herbert,  I 
can't  make  out  with  that  measly  ten.     Make   it  fifteen,  will 
you?"  he  complained. 
"  No,"  said  Osborne. 

Osborne's  "  no's  "  were  always  definite,  but  Alexander  per- 
sisted.    "Why  not?     You've  a  lot  more  than  you  need." 

"  I  know  best  about  that.  Ten  dollars  is  enough,  and  it's 
all  I  can  give  you.  I've  your  education  to  pay  for,  recollect. 
You've  no  expenses  outside  of  an  occasional  theatre  ticket 
and  tennis  ball — or  you  shouldn't  have." 

"  You  always  did  catch  all  the  plums,"  said  Alexander. 
Then  the  mail  orderly  gave  Osborne  a  letter  from  the 
girl.     Osborne  locked  himself  in  his  work-room,  and  read 
it  and   believed   every   word   of   it.     And  living — even  for 
others — seemed  a  hard  thing  for  the  next  few  days. 

Alexander  felt  his  oats  promptly.  He  excelled  at  base- 
ball, he  learned  tennis  and  dancing  by  magic,  and  he  rode 
well.  Osborne  had  never  been  so  popular.  He  had  served 
the  Mammon  of  Ambition  exclusively  until  he  had  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  to  the  God  of  Love.  Since  then  he 
had  been  a  martyr — and  martyrs  are  more  pleasing  in 
stained  glass  than  in  life.  And  now  he  returned  to  the  first 
cult,  and  Ambition  filled  him.  He  rejoiced  in  his  brother's 
beauty,  which  was  of  the  Bertie  Cecil  type,  in  his  magnifi- 
cent stature,  in  his  agility  and  his  athletics.  He  mounted 
him  on  the  finest  horse  to  be  had  in  that  part  of  the  country 
— and  wore  a  shabby  uniform  himself  all  winter.  He  read 
with  him  for  two  hours  daily,  and  was  well  pleased  when  the 
boy  remembered  just  enough  to  give  his  conversation  a 
peculiarly  brilliant  turn.  He  argued  great  things  from  this 
when  Alexander  should  go  to  school  But  when  he  went  to 
school,  Osborne  saw  the  truth. 

"  Alex,  the  account  of  you  is  very  bad.  You've  barely 
scratched  through  on  two  things,  and  you've  failed  on 
mathematics  altogether.  I've  told  you  that  mathematics  is 
the  test  at  the  Point,"  Osborne  admonished. 

"Oh  !  come,  I  say  ;  let  up,  Herbert.     I'm  trying  to  learn 
this  piece."     He  picked  on  with  beautiful  absorption  at  the 
guitar  the  lieutenant  had  given  him. 
"  Put  up  that  thing  and  listen  to  me." 
Ale  -v-ander  obeyed,  as  all  men  did  when  Osborne  willed. 
'.    am    going  to   get    you   into  West    Point   at  twenty. 


When  I  say  I  am  going  to  do  it,  you  know  it  is  going  to  be 
done.  Don't  you?  None  of  it  depends  on  you  except  the 
study.  I  can't  make  you  drink,  but  I'll  take  you  to  water 
and  keep  you  there  until  you  find  it  will  be  easier  to  drink. 
You  can  go  back  to  the  ranch  if  you  like,  but  I'm  not  afraid 
you'll  like.  1  don't  want  to  treat  you  as  a  small  boy  unless 
you  act  the  part  of  one.  You  can  learn,  and  you  must 
learn,  or  the  theatres  will  stop,  and  the  hops  will  stop,  and 
the  guitar  will  stop) — also  the  tennis.  You  have  been  cut- 
ting time,  but  henceforth  you  will  study  four  hours  a  day 
and  I  will  sit  with   you  to  help  you  and  see  that  it  is  done." 

So  four  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  Osborne  put  to  the 
use  of  teaching  one  who  did  not  wish  to  learn.  Density  can 
be  bored  through  with  patience.  It  is  the  india-rubber  of  in- 
different cleverness  that  resists.  After  some  of  the  strug- 
gles, Osborne  would  lie  awake  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
from  sheer  nervousness.  The  boy  slept  with  unruffled 
brain.  The  lieutenant  almost  came  to  forget  the  girl. 
But  never  quite.  A  letter  would  come  when  Alexander 
was  most  inert,  and  Osborne  would  stare  straight  in  front 
of  him  and  grit  his  teeth,  and  wonder  that  a  man  could  live 
with  both  sides  of  his  nature  thwarted  and  cut  back. 

But  he  had  his  reward.  Alexander  went  into  the  Academy 
at  twenty.  He  was  the  handsomest  and  most  popular  cadet 
in  his  class — and  he  failed  in  the  first  year. 

Just  how  such  things  are  done  no  one  is  ever  quite  sure  ; 
but  in  Osborne's  case  it  must  have  been  sheer  force  of  deter- 
mination. Alexander  was  re-appointed,  and  he  himself  was 
made  instructor  at  the  Point. 

He  stood  over  the  cadet  with  the  slinging  lash  of  his  ambi- 
tion ;  and  Alexander  was  graduated  fifteen.  Osborne  un- 
wisely took  some  credit  to  himself. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Alexander,  "  I'd  have  done  it  alone. 
The  first  miss  was  only  bad  luck  ;  don't  think  it's  your 
circus." 

11  It  doesn't  make  any  great  difference  to  me  whose  circus 
it  is,  so  that  you  come  out  all  right.  I'm  only  glad  you're 
getting  some  ambition." 

"  Ambition  be  hanged  !  It's  the  one  word  in  your  lexi- 
con. I'm  sick  of  the  sound  of  it.  It  is  the  sin  by  which 
the  angels  fell.      Look  out  you  don't  fall,  angel  brother." 

"  I'm  not  likely  to  fall,  but  I  shouldn't  mind  it,  if  it  put 
you  on  a  mountain  height." 

"  No  heights  for  me.  I  can't  breathe  rare  air,"  answered 
the  younger. 

Now,  in  the  course  of  army  events  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
strange  fate  made  Alexander  Osborne  second  lieutenant  in 
the  troop  of  which  his  brother  was  first  lieutenant.  And 
the  first  lieutenant  continued  his  ambitious  goading.  Alex- 
ander was  independent  at  present,  and  resisted  to  some  pur- 
pose. He  would  not  spend  his  nights  in  study  and  his  days 
in  wire-pulling.  The  War  Department  did  not  reward  that 
sort  of  thing,  he  said  ;  it  was  action  it  approved.  Wait 
until  his  time  for  action  came — then  he  would  satisfy  his 
brother. 

And  the  time  for  action  did  come.  But  the  action  was 
disappointing.  They  marched  two  hundred  miles,  and  then 
marched  back  again.  Alexander  complained  loudly  that  he 
had  had  no  occasion  to  display  his  prowess  in  battle. 

He  should  have  been  quite  safe  in  this,  for  that  evening 
they  would  be  once  more  in  Grant.  But  the  Indian  host  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  with.  At  sunset — within  ten  miles  of  the 
post — -the  Apaches  caught  the  battalion  in  a  ravine,  and  kept 
it  there  until  well  into  the  night. 

The  moon  came  up  and  showed  to  the  bucks  hiding  be- 
hind the  cedars  and  scrub-oaks  on  the  rise,  the  soldiers 
penned  in  the  gully  below  them.  It  was  merely,  for  the 
latter,  a  question  of  holding  out  and  having  a  few  men 
killed.  The  danger  was  not  great  unless  the  Apaches  should 
be  reinforced  or  the  couriers  should  not  reach  the  fort.  So 
the  men  took  shelter  behind  bushes  and  rocks,  and  fired  at 
the  flashes  of  light  in  the  darkness  above  them.  The 
officers  walked  about  in  the  deep  shadows,  firing,  too,  and 
giving  orders. 

First  Lieutenant  Osborne  was  with  his  sergeant  and 
another  lieutenant  when  he  came  upon  Second  Lieutenant 
Osborne  crouched  down  between  two  rocks,  his  arms 
clasped  over  his  bent  head  and  his  carbine  dropped  on  the 
ground  beside  him. 

There  was  no  mistake  to  be  made.  The  other  lieutenant 
hesitated,  the  sergeant  drew  back.  But  Osborne  went  up 
and  touched  his  brother  with  his  foot. 

"  Lieutenant  Osborne,"  he  said  to  the  junior,  "  go  and 
report  to  the  officer  in  command,  Captain  Clarke.  I  shall 
have  preceded  you  and  have  reported  you  for  cowardice." 

He  went  in  search  of  the  captain,  and  made  his  report, 
and  Second  Lieutenant  Osborne  was  sent  under  arrest  back 
to  the  dismounted  horses  in  the  rear.  Then  the  first  lieu- 
tenant threw  open  his  blouse  and  covered  his  breast  with  a 
wide,  white  silk  handkerchief  that  gleamed  even  in  the 
shadow,  and  walked  out  into  the  full  moonlight. 

It  was    a  matter  of  only  a  moment  before    the    hidden 

Apaches  saw  him  with  the  white  target  on  his  bosom.     And 

two  of  them,  at  least,  took  aim  at  the  target  and  hit  it  full  in 

the  centre — and  First  Lieutenant  Osborne  pitched  forward 

I  on  the  stones.  Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1S97. 


A  patent  has  been  allowed  by  the  British  Patent  Office 
for  making  gold.  A  similar  application  has  been  made  to 
the  United  States  Patent  Office,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  undertaken  to  test  the  process.  Sensational  ver- 
sions of  this  fact  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  daily  papers, 
but  the  patent  has  so  far  been  withheld,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  be  granted. 

-^  •  »■ 

In  order  to  reach  the  deep-water  sailormen  on  the  great 
lakes,  the  Navy  Department  has  decided  to  establish  re- 
cruiting stations  in  several  of  the  lake  cities.  The  Bureau 
of  Navigation  has  just  issued  an  order  notifying  recruiting 
officers  that  native-born  Americans  be  regarded  with  especial 
favor. 


A    GREWSOME    CASUS    BELLI. 

Latest  Phases  of  the  Newspaper  War  between  the  Journal  and  the 

■World— How    They   have    Dished    Up    a    Murder 

Mystery  for  New  York. 

The  Guldensuppe  murder  mystery  has  occupied  popular 
attention  here  to  the  exclusion  of  most  other  topics  for  the 
past  fortnight.  It  was  at  first  merely  a  cold-blooded  crime 
which  came  to  light  in  a  strange  way.  On  Saturday,  June  26, 
two  boys  found  the  shoulders  and  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  man 
floating  in  the  East  River.  The  next  afternoon,  the  other 
portions  of  the  corpse,  except  the  head,  were  found  in  the 
woods  north  of  Washington  Bridge.  The  body  has  now 
been  identified  as  that  of  a  rubber  in  a  Turkish  bath, 
William  Guldensuppe  by  name,  and  one  Martin  Thorn,  a 
German  barber,  has  been  arrested  and  accused  of  the  crime, 
and  a  Airs.  Nack,  a  German  midwife,  is  held  as  his  accom- 
plice. She  had  been  the  murdered  man's  mistress,  but  her 
partiality  for  Thorn  had  created  enmity  between  the  two 
men,  and  the  theory  of  the  police  is  that  she  planned  with 
Thorn  to  put  her  former  lover  out  of  the  way. 

Such  were  the  crime  and  the  principals  in  it.  It  is  a  dis- 
gusting outburst  of  primal  passions  among  the  morally  de- 
generate. The  scavenger-birds  of  the  "new  journalism  " 
smelled  the  carrion  from  afar  and  swooped  down  to  the 
feast.  There  had  not  been  a  crime  in  New  Yoik  to  try 
Mr.  Hearst's  mettle  since  he  entered  the  field  of  metro- 
politan journalism,  and  his  editors  determined  to  spread 
themselves  on  this  one  in  a  way  that  should  make  their 
achievement  shine,  to  use  a  classic  phrase,  "  like  a  dead 
mackerel  in  a  dark  cellar."  They  have  done  so,  and  New 
York  newspaperdom  has  been  watching  their  battle  with  the 
World  forces  with  a  lively  interest. 

So  soon  as  the  second  grisly  bundle  was  found,  the  entire 
resources  of  the  Journal  were  called  into  requisition.  Re- 
porters were  sent  out  by  the  score  in  all  directions  and  on 
all  possible  clews,  some  on  no  clews  at  alL  Half  a  dozen 
men  were  instructed  to  follow  up  all  obtainable  stories  of 
missing  men.  As  many  more  were  detailed  to  find  the  rest 
of  the  oilcloth  in  which  the  portions  of  the  body  were 
wrapped  or  die  in  the  attempt !  Others  were  sent  to  drag 
the  river  for  more  remains,  ex-Superintendent  Byrnes  was 
interviewed  for  his  theory  of  the  crime,  blood-hounds  were 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  the  pattern  of  the  oilcloth  was 
reproduced  in  flaming  red  and  yellow  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Journal  every  day — an  achievement  which  the  Journal 
refers  to  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  journalism.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  a  physician  was  interviewed  about  the 
wounds,  a  surgeon  "  reconstructed  "  the  entire  man  from  the 
available  remains,  a  palmist  read  the  dead  man's  fortune 
from  his  hand,  and  even  a  clairvoyant's  supernatural  aid  was 
invoked. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  had  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  he  learned  of  all  these  preparations  to  compass 
his  ruin.  But  "  Choey "  is  foxy,  and  knows  the  power  of 
money.  He  tossed  a  bomb  into  the  enemy's  camp  by  offer- 
ing a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  information  that 
would  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  remains.  Mr. 
Hearst's  cohorts,  however,  far  from  being  grounded, 
grasped  the  wisdom  of  the  move,  and  not  only  saw  the 
five  hundred  dollars,  but  went  it  five  hundred  dollars  better. 
One  thousand  dollars  in  gold  was  the  offer  they  made  to  the 
man  who  should  identify  the  headless  trunk. 

This  was  a  lucky  bid,  and  I  imagine  Mr.  Hearst's  men  are 
not  sorry  they  made  it.  A  few  hundred  dollars,  more  or  less, 
is  a  mere  bagatelle  in  this  war  of  newspaper  millionaires, 
and,  as  the  murdered  man's  identity  was  bound  to  come 
out  in  a  few  days,  Mr.  Hearst  determined  that  it  should 
come  out  in  the  Jottrnal  rather  than  in  the  World.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  Journal  it  appeared  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day. A  Journal  reporter  got  hold  of  it  in  the  bath  where 
Guldensuppe  had  been  employed,  telephoned  to  the  office 
for  reinforcements,  and  kept  the  entire  establishment  in  a 
state  of  siege  until  it  was  too  late  for  the  World  to  get  the 
story.  It  was  a  clean  "  beat,"  and  the  effect  on  Mr.  Pulitzer 
is  said  to  have  been  something  awful.  However,  he  came 
up  to  the  scratch  again  on  Friday  with  a  bold  denial  of  the 
identification,  and  on  Saturday  he  had  the  unblushing  effront- 
ery to  come  out  with  a  long  account  of  "  How  the  World 
Did  It  :  The  Story  of  How  the  World  Reporters,  Bit  by 
I  Bit,  Unraveled  the  Skein  and  Cleared  Away  the  Mystery  of 
j  the  Crime."  Really,  Mr.  Pulitzer  must  be  a  most  unsatis- 
factory adversary.     He  does  not  know  when  he  is  beaten. 

All  this,  as  I  have  intimated,  has  robbed  the  crime  of  its 
horror  for  us  and  given  it  almost  an   amusing  aspect.     The 
1  Journalist,  one  of  the  organs  of  the  reportorial  guild  here, 
fairly  shouts  itself  hoarse  over  the  Journal's  scoop.     "Scoff 
I  if  ye  will,"  it  says,  "  ye  envious  carpers,  of  the  methods  of 
I  this  so-called  '  new  journalism,'  but  the  pens  of  the  old-time 
i  sanctum    will    long    lie    palsied    in    the   yearning   abyss    of 
futility,  and  crumble  into  dust  ere  they  can   ever  chronicle 
the  glory   of  such   a  worthy  consummation   as   that  which 
1  William  R.    Hearst's    modest    sheet    quickly  achieved  and 
i  yielded  the  populace  during  the  past  six-score  hours."     To 
w-hich    the   dispassionate   observer    replies    "Rats!"     The 
I  Journal's  achievement  consists   simply  in  the  fact  that  the 
saloon-keeper,  from  whom  the  Jo ur?ial  learned  that  a  rubber 
was  missing  from  the  Turkish  bath7sold  his  information  to 
the  highest  bidder.     If  the  police  had  offered   eleven  hun- 
,  dred   dollars,   they  would  have    been  the  first  to  learn   of 
Guldensuppe's  disappearance.     As   it  is,  the  saloon-keeper 
!  got  five  hundred    dollars    of   the  Journal's  one-thousand- 
dollar  reward,  the  first  four  attendants  in  the  Turkish  bath 
who  identified  the  remains  got  one  hundred   dollars   each, 
and  five  later  identifiers  got  twenty  dollars  each.     But  what 
became  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  offer  of  five  hundred  dollars  ?     It 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  saloon-keeper  or  the  bath 
people.     Inasmuch  as   the  World  first  learned   of  Gulden- 
|  suppe  from  Thursday's  Journal,  it  might  be  poetic  justice 
if  Mr.  Pulitzer  paid  the  five  hundred  dollars  to  Mr.  Hearst. 
New  York,  July  15,  1S97.  Flaneur. 


July  26,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


AN    ACTOR'S    CAREER. 

Jules     Claretie's     Amusing     Novel     of    the     Stage,     "  Brichanteau, 

Actor  "—Scenes  in  the  Life  of  a  Booth  of  the 

French  Provinces. 

In  "  Brichanteau,  Actor,"  Jules  Claretie,  who  divides  his 
time  between  literature  and  the  direction  of  the  Comedie- 
Francaise,  has  given  another  proof  of  his  versatile  genius. 
The  story  is  a  portrait  of  a  French  type  of  which  we  have 
no  examples  in  America — the  broken-down  actor  who  does 
not  recognize  that  his  life  has  been  a  failure  and  is  still 
enamored  of  his  art. 

Brichanteau  injures  no  one.  He  is  charming. because  he 
is  always  treading  the  boards,  because  he  believes,  in  good 
faith,  that  his  life  is  a  drama  in  which  he  has  always  the 
centre  of  the  stage.  Claretie  has  described  with  delightful 
insight  this  pathetically  amusing  side  of  the  character  of  the 
hero,  who  wears  in  ordinary  life  the  nodding  plumes  of  the 
stage  and,  one  could  almost  believe,  sleeps  in  the  sock  and 
buskin. 

Claretie  meets  his  hero  at  various  times  and  places,  and 
lets  him  tell  his  own  story.  Here  he  is  telling  about  his 
examination  for  the  Conservatoire  : 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  in  October  when  I  appeared  before  that 
terrible  jury.  I  can  see  it  all  now.  I  can  see  the  little  room,  painted  in 
the  Pompeiian  style,  in  sea-green  tints,  surrounded  by  pink  and  blue, 
and  the  little  stage,  raised  a  few  steps,  which  overlooked  the  horse- 
shoe table  at  which  my  judges  sat.  Ob  !  that  long  green  cloth,  with 
round,  white,  porcelain  inkstands — like  the  government  inkstand  in 
which  my  father  dipped  his  clerkly  pen — the  paper  scattered  over  the 
table  and  the  gray  or  bald  heads  bending  over  the  papers  and 
metnoranda,  or  looking  again — some  with  the  assistance  of  an  opera- 
glass — at  the  candidate  for  admission  upon  whom  they  were  to  pass 
judgment  !— ten  or  twelve  men.  constituting  the  Committee  of  Instruc- 
tion, all  old.  the  professo  s  on  the  right  and  left,  M.  Auber,  the 
president,  short  and  pale  and  active,  in  the  centre  ;  and  beside  him  the 
government  commissioner.  M.  Edouard  Monnais  ;  M  Bazenerye.  com- 
missioner at  the  Theatre  Francais  ;  M.  Alexandre  Mauzin,  commis- 
sioner at  the  Odeon  ;  and  MM.  Scribe.  De  Planard,  Delavigne,  and 
Perrot  ;  and,  beside  them,  the  men  whom  I  had  applauded  at  the 
Cornedie.  standing  in  line  in  the  dark  galleries  of  the  Palais- Royal  : 
M.  Samson,  M.  Provost,  M.  Beauvallet  !  All  of  them  looking  at  me, 
listening  to  me,  taking  notPs  I    Those  everlasting  notes  ! 

I  have  seen  that  little  room  many  times  since  then  ;  but  on  that  day  I 
saw  at  hrst  only  a  great  void,  a  great  hole  below  me,  and  over  yonder, 
on  the  other  side  of  a  grand  piano  which  separated  me  from  them  and 
which  was  used  for  musical  examinations,  all  those  gentlemen,  that 
artistic  tribunal — my  judges. 

Ah  !  when  the  usher  called  me  and  tossed  my  name  to  that  jury,  a 
mist  passed  before  my  eyes.  I  was  talkine  quietly  wiih  some  young 
men  and  young  women  who  were  awaiting  their  turn  in  a  sort  of 
reception-room. 

"  M.  Brichanteau  !  "  said  the  usher. 

A  door  opened.  I  rushed  upon  the  stage  and  attacked  the  great 
scene  of  Orestes's  madness.  Strangely  enough,  I  was  agitated  just 
before,  when  awaiting  the  word  ;  I  was  perfectly  cojI  when  I  touched 
my  foot  to  the  boards,  my  first  boards.  I  am  a  man  of  battle— the 
actor,  the  man  of  action.  The  audience,  instead  of  confusing  me,  ex- 
cites me.  Either  one  is  a  born  actor  or  one  is  not.  1  smelled  powder. 
For  the  first  time  I  was  able  to  make  myself  heard.  They  heard  me,  I 
promise  you. 

My  voice  filled  that  room  of  washed-out  tints  like  a  peal  of  thunder. 
I  saw  M.  Auber  moving  about  in  his  arm-chair,  and  M.  Samson,  who 
had  rather  a  sharp  voice,  put  his  hands  to  his  ears.  There  is  in  that 
examination-room,  on  the  first  floor,  a  box.  a  very  small  narrow  box. 
which  looks  very  dark  up  there  ;  it  ha<;  a  brick-colored  rail.  It  is  the  box 
in  which  Napoleon  the  First  used  formerlv  to  h>ten  to  the  trials.  On 
the  day  in  question  the  box  seemed  to  be  full,  entirely  filled  by  a  single 
spectator,  a  fat  lady  who  was  Mile.  Georges  in  person — Mile.  Georges 
Weymer,  associate  member  of  the  committee  of  instruction  on  dramatic 
studies.  I  did  not  then  know  whom  I  had  for  an  auditor  ;  but  I  could 
see  that  heavy  mass  of  flesh,  probably  deeply  moved,  sway  back  and 
forth  in  that  dark  hole. 

I  have  often  acted  Orestes,  I  have  often  given  expression  to  his  mad- 
ness, but  never,  no  never,  with  so  much  ardor  and  volume  of  voice  as 
on  that  day.  I  shook,  1  panted.  With  my  extended  right  hand  I  de- 
scribed crawling  motions,  to  represent  snake-like  undulations — "For 
whom  are  these  serpents  that  hiss  above  our  heads  ? " 

And  with  my  tongue  pressed  agaiust  my  teeth — sss  ! — I  hissed  away 
as  if  the  reptiles  had  been  there,  sinister  and  threatening,  over  the  heads 
of  M.  Auber  and  M.  Scribe. 

Suddenly  the  president  struck  a  blow  on  the  table  with  a  small  ivory 
hammer— like  an  auctioneer  knocking  down  an  article — and  M.  Auber 
said  to  me,  very  courteously  and  graciously  : 

"Thank  you,  monsieur." 

I  saluted  the  committee,  I  saluted  the  usher  who  had  opened  the  door, 
I  forgot  to  salute  Mile.  Georges  in  her  box.  and  I  left  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  a  sound  of  pens  scratching  over  paper— my  judges  were 
taking  their  notes— and  a  sort  of  nattering  murmur.  I  descended  a 
flight  of  stairs  and  found  myself  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Conservatory, 
where  all  the  young  people  who.  like  myself,  had  presented  themselves 
for  examination,  were  huddled  together,  feverish  and  impatient.  .  .  . 

The  day  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the  hour  arrived  when,  the  jury- 
having  consulted  their  notes — their  famous  notes— and  having  voted  up 
yonder  on  the  admission  of  the  candidates,  we  were  all  standing  under 
the  arch  of  the  porte-cochere,  crowded  together  like  sheep  in  the  (old,  with 
a  tight  feeling  at  the  throat,  awaiting  the  exit  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  eager  to  know  which  of  us  had  been  chosen  !  And  in  the 
gloom  of  the  falling  night,  under  the  gas-jet  that  shone  upon  all  those 
tense  young  faces,  now  become  pale  as  death.it  was  a  devilish  touch- 
ing sight,  that  coming  down  of  the  jury,  whom  all  those  feverish,  hag- 
gard eyes  eagerly  questioned.  For  nearly  an  hour  we  stood  there,  our 
eyes  riveted  on  the  staircase  where  the  committee  w  ould  appear.  We 
waned,  saying  nothing,  or  speaking  low — very  low.  One  could  hear  the 
beating  of  those  poor  hearts  of  twenty  years,  of  sixteen  years,  if  one 
listened  intently  f  As  soon  as  a  shadow  appeared  on  the  stairs  from 
which  the  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced,  a  great  cry.  a  clamor,  an 
agonized  "  Ah  !  "  escaped  from  every  bteast.  We  pushed  and  tried  to 
rush  toward  the  staircase.  But  the  ushers  were  there  and  the  concierge. 
They  forced  back  the  pupils,  their  parents,  friends,  mothers,  the  whole 
waiting  crowd,  like  a  troop  of  convicts. 

At  last  a  member  of  the  committee  appeared.  He  descended  slowly, 
a  little  disgusted  at  having  to  undergo  the  questioning  of  that  mob  of 
candidates  ;  then  he  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  to  throw  himself  into 
the  midst  of  the  palpitating,  feverish  throng.  After  him  came  another — 
two  others.  And  we  instinctively  held  our  peace  ;  we  stood  aside  before 
that  juryman  whose  legs  we  saw  first,  then  his  trunk,  then  his  head,  and 
who  came  down  the  last  steps  as  if  he  carried  the  lives  of  that  little 
world  in  his  hand.  And  indeed  he  did  !  But,  as  soon  as  the  first  of  the 
jurors  had  plunged,  as  if  drawn  by  suction,  into  the  centre  of  that 
crowd — heads,  clenched  fingers,  eyes,  lips  were  stretched  out  to  him, 
stopped  him,  jostled  him,  clung  to  him,  and  cut  off  his  retreat. 

"  Am  I  admitted — Godard,  Louis  Godard  ?  " 

"Is  Palmarin  admitted?" 

"  My  son,  ray  son,  Jean  Bougeard,  is  he  admitted  ?  " 

"And  Martineau?" 

'  ■  And  Galabert  ?  " 

"  Bonneval,  monsieur — Bonneval?" 

' '  Suberville,  Amedee  Suberville  ?  " 

The  other  struggled  as  best  he  could,  pushed  away  the  little  bands 
that  clutched  his  clothing,  the'  mothers  who  pulled  him  by  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  and  at  last  reached  the  gate  into  the  faubourg,  answering  : 

"1  don't  know.  I  don't  remember.  I  think  so.  I'm  afraid  not. 
The  list  will  be  sent  you  I  "    And  he  escaped  as  he  could.  .  .  . 

And  it  was  M.  Scribe — M.  Scribe,  whom  I  admired  that  day  for  the 


first  and  only  time,  and  whom  I  embraced  in  my  excitement — it  was  M. 
Scribe  who  relieved  me  from  my  agony. 

To  my  eager  question  : 

"  Brichanteau,  monsieur — Brichanteau?" 

He  answered  as  he  passed,  very  hurriedly  : 

"  Yes.  yes.  Brichanteau.  to  be  sure.     Admitted  !  " 

And  he  escaped  to  his  carriage. 

Brichanteau  fails  to  be  admitted  to  the  Comedie-Francaise, 
but  he  treads  the  boards  in  the  city  and  in  the  provinces,  with 
the  usual  ups  and  downs  of  the  business.  Here  he  appears 
at  Rivesaltes,  where  he  has  had  a  quarrel  wih  a  critic  known 
to  local  fame  as  "the  Jules  Janin  of  Rtvesaltes."  He  is 
concluding  with  his  manager  the  arrangements  for  his  bene- 
fit : 

A  liberal  man  in  business  was  M.  Carbonier — a  former  bailiff",  by  the 
way,  who  had  taken  to  the  business  of  theatrical  manager  for  love  of  a 
singer;  indeed,  he  was  rather  large-hearted  ;  but  he  jumped  from  his 
arm-chair  in  his  managerial  office  when  1  said  to  him  : 

"  Well  and  good,  M.  Carbonier.     But  there's  the  wreath  !  " 

"  The  wreath  ! — what  wreath  ? " 

"  Why.  the  wreath  that  is  usually  presented  to  me  on  my  tours,  in  the 
name  of  the  personnel  of  the  theatre,  at  the  end  of  my  benefit.  The 
jeune  premiere  generally  brings  it  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  fiftk.  and  I 
receive  it  from  her  hands  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  which  is  al- 
most alwavs  profoundly,  wildly  excited  !  " 

M.  Carbonier  looked  at  me,  compressing  his  lips  and  shaking  his 
head. 

"  A  wreath  !  a  wreath  !  why,  a  wreath  costs  a  lot  of  money  ;  the 
management  can't  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  as  for  the  personnel,  as  you 
call  it,  >ou  are  well  aware,  my  dear  Brichanteau.  that  your  colleagues 
are  not  exactly  rolling  in  wealth.  And  to  take  from  their  salaries  the 
price  of — — " 

I  abruptly  interrupted  M.  Carbonier,  and  observed  with  great 
dignity  : 

"Oh!  niv  dear  manager,  what  are  )ou  talking  about?  And  can 
you  think  mat  I  would  make  my  poor  comrades  of  the  company  bear 
the  cost  of  a  demonstration  in  my  honor?  I,  my  dear  manager!— 
never  in  my  life.  '1  his  wreath,  yes,  this  wreath  to  which  I  aspire.  1  al- 
ready have !  " 

"  You  have  it  ?" 

"  I  own  it.  It  is  part  of  my  wardrobe.  Make  my  colleagues  pay  for 
it  ? — the  idea  !  1  always  carry  it  with  me.  in  my  trunk  ;  I  keep  it 
fresh,  and.  when  I  need  it,  1  take  it  out,  dust  it,  and  use  it." 

"  Oh  !  all  right — very  good  !  "  exclaimed  M.  Carbonier.  reassured. 

"Now,  my  dear  manager,  you  need  not  worry  at  all  about  the 
arrangements  for  this  little  ceremony,  which  is  a  very  simple  affair. 
Mile.  Jeanne  Horly  will  rehearse  it  once  with  me  and  nothing  more 
will  be  necessary.  1  don't  even  ask  you  to  have  the  stage  set  ;  I  will 
not  take  one  of  your  rehearsal  days.  We  will  rehearse  it  after  '  Le 
Gaucho."  which  we  will  set  up  and  make  ready  in  the  morning,  leaving 
the  afternoon  free  for  our  repertory." 

M.  Carbonier  was  enchanted.  From  the  moment  that  he  knew  that 
the  wreath  would  cost  him  nothing,  he  became  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
wreath.  He  remarked,  however,  that  as  Jeanne  Horly  was  now  under 
the  protection  of  the  Jules  Janin,  of  Rivesaltes,  it  would  seem  as  if,  by 
seeking  ray  comraders  assistance,  I  were  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
critic's  neutrality. 

"You  are  suggesting  a  cessation  of  hostilities."  he  said. 

"  1  ?  Not  at  all,  my  dear  manager.  I  select  the  jeune  premiere  be- 
cause it  is  my  custom.  The  jeune  premiere  is  always  the  one  who 
salutes  me  and  hands  me  the  wreath.  I  do  not  choose  the  woman,  but 
the  position.  If  that  gentleman  sees  in  my  action  any  desire  to  mollify 
him  or  to  make  advances,  he  will  be  greatly  mistaken.  1  follow  tradi- 
tion.     I'oila!" 

M.  Carbonier  said  nothing  more.  After  all,  what  mattered  it  to  him 
whether  Baculard  was  or  was  not  well  disposed  toward  me  ?  My  en- 
gagement was  near  its  close.  I  should  soon  leave  Perpignan.  The 
management  was  not  involved  in  my  benefit.  He  washed  his  hands  of 
the  attain 

We  distributed  the  parts,  learned,  rehearsed,  and  acted  J.  J.  Puget's 
"  Le  Gaucho  "  in  nine  days— more  than  one  scene  a  day.  And  I  had 
some  speeches  of  a  hundred  and  forty  lines  !  All  the  lovers  of  the 
drama  in  town  had  taken  tickets. 

The  ladies  of  Perpignan — and  I  was  flattered  by  it— were  evidently 
anxious  to  see  the  beneficiary.  I  was,  I  must  say — and  vanity  is  not 
one  of  rav  weaknesses — I  was  truly  remarkable  in  Esteban — Esteban 
the  Gaucho.  There  was  one  scene  in  which  I  held,  quivering  beneath 
my  iron  heel,  the  man  who  had  insulted  me  in  the  prologue,  Don  Pablo 
Zamoral,  and  in  which  I  reached,  1  can  fairly  say,  the  height  of  pathos. 
All  Perpignan  shuddered  ! 

I  felt  that  1  was  in  the  right  mood  ;  all  the  more  because  I  saw  in 
front  of  me,  in  one  of  the  orchestra  chairs,  Baculard's  pale  face,  his 
fierce  glance,  his  sneer  ;  and  it  was  to  the  critic  of  the  Argus  that  I 
seemed  to  address  the  epithets  which  1  hurled  at  Pablo  Zamoral : 
"  Ah!  you  have  insulted  me,  seilor,  but  the  Gaucho  will  have  his  re- 
venge, and  the  point  of  my  navaja,  Don  Pablo,  will  surely  find  thy 
heart,  if  it  is  still  within  thy  body,  and  through  the  open  wound  dis- 
patch thy  soul,  if  soul  thou  hast,  to  Satan's  dominions ! "  Young  J. 
J.  Puget  had  a  hne  style.  Indirect  taxes  held  him  in  check,  absorbed, 
annihilated  him.     'Tis  a  great  pity. 

"  Le  Gaucho  "  was  a  triumph.  The  author  was  called  for.  Every- 
body applauded.  Baculard  alone  remained  impassive  in  his  chair. 
The  prefect  came  to  congratulate  me.  The  mayor  pressed  my  hand, 
accompanying  the  gesture  with  cordial,  nattering  words.  The  moment 
had  come  tor  the  presentation  of  the  wreath. 

The  curtain  rose,  all  my  comrades  were  grouped  on  the  stage,  some 
in  Mexican  costume,  some  in  ordinary  dress.  Encompassed  by  their 
sympathy,  1  had  before  me  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public,  and  I  felt  as  if 
inclosed  in  a  circle  of  good  feeling,  of  indulgence,  or  1  might  better  say, 
of  justice.     Monsieur,  there  was  a  glow  at  my  heart. 

1  looked  at  the  wreath,  my  wreath,  which  1  had,  again  and  again, 
received  from  the  jeune  premiere,  at  MouHns.  at  Tours,  at  Nantes,  at 
Nancy,  even  at  Etampes.  It  was  always  fresh,  well  dusted,  bright  and 
green,  with  its  ribbon  which  I  had  renewed  from  time  to  lime,  the 
ribbon  with  the  gilt  letters  :  "  To  Brichanteau,  from  his  friends  and 
admirers!"  And  little  Jeanne  Horly,  in  Mexican  costume — she  played 
Lola,  the  Cigarette  Girl  in  "  Le  Gaucho" — held  in  her  hands  that  wreath 
whereon  I  read  with  emotion  the  gilt  letters  !  His  friends  and  ad- 
mirers! Those  were  two  titles  which  I  was  well  entided  to  bestow 
upon  the  spectators,  whose  justice,  whose  indulgence,  if  you  please, 
hailed  me  with  loud  acclaim. 

Thereupon,  the  whole  hall  being  wrapped  in  silence,  Jeanne  Horly, 
little  Jeanne  Horly,  who  was  no  longer  the  poor  creature  hanging  on 
Baculard's  arm,  but  my  Muse,  the  Muse  of  my  hopes  and  of  dramatic 
art,  living  Posterity — Jeanne  Horly  walked  toward  me  and  said  in  her 
very  soft,  deeply-moved  voice  : 

"Accept,  O  master" — 1  had  dictated  the  speech  to  her  and  told  her 
what  words  to  emphasize — "accept  this  wTeath,  the  worthy  reward  of 
your  aesthetic  efforts  !  Such  wreaths  are  never,  like  the  wreaths  of 
conquerors  in  war,  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  common  people  ;  they 
are — and  it  is  much  better  so — wet  with  the  honest  tears  immortal  art 
has  caused  to  flow  1  " 

She  delivered  the  little  speech  very  well,  with  much  feeling,  did  little 
Jeanne  Horly  ;  so  well  that  I  was  deeply  moved,  the  tears  of  which  she 
spoke  came  to  my  eyes,  and  I  wept.  I  wept  tears  that  did  me  good. 
That  ceremony,  always  the  same,  was,  however,  always  new  to  me  ; 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  go  through  the  scene  with  dry  eyes. 
Although  repeated  frequently,  yet  it  was  always  to  me  the  sweetest 
and  the  dearest  of  surprises.  Do  you  understand  me  ?  Every  actor 
will  know  what  1  mean.  The  effect  of  my  tears  upon  the  au- 
dience was,  however,  startling,  literally  startling.  The  orchestra 
stalls  rose,  handkerchiefs  were  waved  in  the  boxes,  and  they 
shouted:  "Vive  Brichanteau!  Do  not  go  away!  Remain  with 
us  !  Brichanteau !  Brichanteau  ! "  Such  emotion,  even  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  consoles  one  for  many  disappointments.  Every  one 
has  not  experienced  it.  and  when,  after  I  had  taken  the  WTeath — my 
WTeath — from  Jeanne  Horly's  hands,  my  comrades  came  one  by  one 
and  embraced  me,  there  was  a  perfect  delirium  in  the  audience.  Kisses 
were  wafted  to  me  which  I  returned  with  repeated  salutations  ;  it  was 
even  suggested  that  I  be  carried  in  triumph.  I  avoided  the  ovation, 
carrying  home  with  me,  like  a  true  egoist,  the  ineffaceable  memory  of 
the  evening  of  "  Le  Gaucho"  and  my  wxeath — my  dear  wreath — which 
was  destined  to  afford  me  like  emotion  many  times  again. 


At  the  Conservatoire,  Brichanteau  had  met  a  pretty  little 
comrade,  timid  and  confiding,  and  their  sympathy  was  of 
such  strength  that  they  built  their  attic  nest  together  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre.  They  tired  one  day  of  stifling  Paris 
and  took  a  flight  into  the  provinces.  But  Fate  drove  them 
asunder,  as  the  following  scene  shows  : 

I  had  so  much  voice,  so  much  voice,  and  such  a  fine,  powerful  voice, 
that  Jenny,  when  she  acted  with  me,  wore  herself  out.  poor  girl,  in  her 
scenes  with  me.  She  was  like  a  linnet  singing  amid  the  roaring  of  the 
thunder.  Do  you  understand  ?  She  lost  her  breath,  she  exhausted  her 
lungs,  she  made  herself  hoarse.  She  was  an  Aricie.  an  lphigenie.  but 
not  an  Agnes  de  Monifort  or  a  Dona  Sol.  She  might  have  succeeded 
in  "Hamlet."  Ophelie,  you  know,  is  a  mere  figure,  a  shadow.  Xo 
need  of  voice.  But  I  exhausted  her  strength.  Yes,  I  crushed  her, 
poor  child,  without  meaning  to— and  so  completely,  alas !  that  poor 
Viola  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  voice  ! 

At  Dijon,  one  day,  at  Dijon,  we  were  going  to  play  "  Hernani."  In 
the  fifth  act.  Jenny  was  usually  so  flushed  with  her  efforts  to  pitch  her 
voice  like  mine,  that  the  audience  roared  with  laughter  when  she  cried  : 
"I  am  pale,  am  I  not,  for  a  fiancee*" 
Pale,  poor  child,  pale  !  A  veritable  tomato.  I  advised  her  to  go  and 
see  a  doctor.  The  doctor  told  her  bluntly:  "Madame,  you  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  ruin  your  voice.  You  demand  of  it  more  than  it  can  give ! " 
Very  good  !  True,  no  doubt.  But  in  that  case  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  doctor  used  no  circumlocution  :  leave  the  stage. 

That  was  easy  to  say.  But  how  was  she  to  live?  And  then.  Jenny 
loved  the  stage,  she  adored  it !  Leave  the  stage  !— it  would  be  as  well 
to  light  a  brazier  full  of  charcoal  and  have  done  with  it.  My  poor 
Jenny  might  still  continue  to  travel  around  the  counirv  with  me,  but 
only  on  condition  that  she  should  act  no  more  with  me.  because  I  sapped 
her  strength,  exhausted  her.  1  swear  to  you  that  when  it  was  made 
clear  to  me  that  it  was  my  voice.  M.  Beauvallet's  bane,  that  was  wear- 
ing awav  my  poor  Jenny's  lungs  and  literally  killing  her.  I  was  tempted 
to  accuse  nature  ;  I  was  on  the  point  of  cursing  my  thunder. 

To  abandon  the  stage  or  abandon  me,  that  was  the  alternative  pre- 
sented to  Jenny.  She  adored  me,  she  adored  the  boards,  and  when  she 
had  to  choose  be'tween  the  two  she  wept. 

"  It  is  a  question  of  life  or  death."  the  doctor  had  said.  "  If  you  con- 
tinue to  perform  those  gymnastics,  you  will  be  spilling  blood  within 
three  months.     And  then  !  " 

There  was  one  way  of  arranging  matters :  that  was  to  continue  to 
follow  the  same  road,  but  not  to  act  together  any  more.  But  that  de- 
manded a  sacrifice  of  artistic  self-esteem  even  more  than  of  love,  which 
would  have  cost  Jenny  too  dear. 

"To  be  near  you  and  hear  you  acting  with  another — no,"  she  said, 
"  1  could  not  do  it.     I  should  prefer  to  be  far  away,  not  to  see  it  !  " 

She  had  said,  "  I  should  prefer  to  be  far  away,"  as  she  might  have 
said  anything  else,  and  yet  in  those  words  she  had  pronounced  the 
veritable  doom  of  our  love.  My  voice  was  killing  her.  As  she  could  not 
renounce  the  stage,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  act  with  somebody 
else.  We  must— ah  !  yes,  that  was  the  fatal  word — we  must  pan.  Be- 
cause of  my  voice  ?  Yes,  because  of  my  voice.  I  did  not  choose  to  be 
the  poor  child's  executioner.  .  .  . 

However,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  upon  something.  I  told  Jenny 
that  1  could  not  steal  her  future  from  her,  shatter  her  voice,  and  tear 
out  her  lungs.  I  uttered  the  fatal  word  separation,  but  I  added 
hastily  : 

"  Although  I  say  separation,  Jenny,  there  will  be  no  separation.  We 
shall  meet  again  some  day.     Hearts  meet." 

Where  ?  I  have  no  idea,  but  the  words  came  to  my  lips  quite  natur- 
ally. I  had  said  them  in  some  drama  ;  they  applied  admirably  to  the 
drama  of  my  life. 

And  then  I  talked  to  her  of  the  success  she  would  have  in  gentler 
roles,  affectionate  roles.  In  trying  to  help  her  I  injured  her.  I 
crushed  her  femininity.     I  extinguished  her  charm. 

"  You  see.  Viola.  I  am  the  thunderbolt  that  has  fallen  on  my  violet. 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes—"  yes,  I  understand.     Certainly,  I 
understand,  but  it's  hard." 
"  And  sad  !  " 

"Very  sad.  Do  you  remember  our  first  meeting  at  the  Con- 
servatory ?  " 

"  Do  I  remember  it  ?    You  were  so  pretty  !  " 

"And  you  so  kind  !  Who  would  have  said  it  would  end  like  this, 
S^bastien  ?    Indeed,  who  would  have  said  it  would  end  at  all  ?  " 

"  Rodrigue,  who  would  have  thought  it  f  "  I  cried.  "  Chimene,  who 
would  have  said  it  f  " 

With  that,  taking  her  in  my  arms,  hugging  her,  kissing  her  forehead, 
I  plunged  instinctively  into  the  admirable  scene  from  "  Le  Cid."  We 
wept ;  she  gave  me  my  cues.  Never  upon  any  stage  have  I  plaved 
Rodrigue  so  finely  as  I  did  that  day  in  our  little  room  at  Dijon.  I  lost 
my  head,  1  sobbed,  I  cried.  I  used  the  word  just  now,  and  I  venture 
to  repeat  it — I  bawled — I  bawled  with  grief.  And  poor  Jennv.  hardly 
able  to  follow,  spoke  louder  and  louder,  tried  to  shout,  tried  to  reach 
my  terrible  diapason. 

I  did  not  listen  to  her,  being  carried  away  by  mv  inspiration  and  my 
grief.  Suddenly  she  stopped  ;  I  felt  her  double  up  in  my  arms,  sud- 
denly attacked  by  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  that  prevented  her  from 
continuing  Chimene. 

"  My  Jenny  !    My  little  Jenny  !  " 

Her  e>es  were  on  fire,  there  was  a  bright  red  spot  on  her  cheek- 
bones, and  she  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips. 

The  doctor  was  right.     That  duo  in  "  Le  Cid"  was  our  last,   and 

Jenny  and  myself  thenceforth  followed  our  own  roads  as  chance  willed. 

Reduced  at  last  to  the  extreme  of  poverty,   Brichanteau 

falls  under  the  patronage  of  Buffalo  Bill,  whose  Velodrome 

is  at  the  time  a  great  attraction  in  Paris  : 

1  accepted  the  place  that  was  mentioned  to  me  one  day  by  a  fanatical 
bicyclist  who  lived  on  the  same  landing  with  me. 

A  place  ?  What  place  ?  I  dare  not  tell  you.  Must  I  confess  it, 
monsieur?  I  am  a  starter  in  bicycle-  races.  I  am  the  man  who  gives 
the  signal  for  starting  ;  sometimes  by  firing  a  pistol—  bang! — at  other 
times  by  shouting,  "  Go  !  "  in  that  grand  voice  that  M.  Beauvallet 
envied  and  lhat  has  not  lost  its  magnificence.  "  Go  !  "  You  hear  that 
note.  "Go!"  Yes.  the  voice  still  has  its  trumpet  tone.  ...  I  take 
part  in  these  festivities  of  the  decadence.  Concerts  and  velodromes. 
What  do  I  say  ? — that  I  take  part  in  these  degrading  functions  ?  1  do 
worse  than  that :  as  I  have  told  you.  I  manage  them.  A  starter,  I  ! 
Starter  of  velodromes.  That  is  what  1  have  come  to.  Sometimes  I 
close  my  eyes  when  I  say,  "  Go  !  "  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  giving 
the  signal,  not  for  a  race,  but  for  a  duel — an  epic  duel,  as  in  "  Le 
Bossu  "  or  "  La  Dame  de  Monsoreau."  "  Go  !  "  And  I  listen  for  the 
thrilling  clash  of  swords  and  the  resounding  roar  of  applause.  Or, 
again,  when  the  signal  was  a  pistol-shot,  I  fancy  that  I  am  Andres 
once  more  and  am  acting  in  the  "  Pirates  de  la  Savane  "  or  in  "  Le 
Gaucho."  as  at  Perpignan  !  I  breathe  again  the  powder  of  the  old 
days.     Of  the  old  days  ! 

The  book  has  created  a  sensation  in  Paris,  where  it  bids 
fair  to  rival  the  popularity  of  M.  Claretie's  "  M.  Ie  Min- 
istre,"  now  in  its  seventieth  edition.  Echoes  of  its  fame 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  it  has  been  translated  by  an 
unknown  hand — not  brilliantly,  as  the  above  quotations 
show,  but  sufficiently  well  to  preserve  in  a  measure  the  deli- 
cate charm  of  the  original. 
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Russia's  imperial  appanages,  constituting  the  domain  re- 
served for  the  support  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
imperial  family,  which  was  begun  by  Emperor  Paul  the 
First,  now  comprise  twenty-one  million  acres,  with  a  reve- 
nue of  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  Department  of 
Appanages  is  the  largest  land-owner,  farmer,  and  wine- 
producer  in  the  empire,  and  is  developing  timber,  sugar, 
and  cotton  industries  on  a  very  large  scale.  It  is  distinct 
from  the  private  possessions  of  the  Romanoffs  and  from  the 
state  or  crown  demesnes. 
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THE    RECONCILIATION. 

By  H.  G.  Wells. 

Temple  had  scarcely  been  with  Findlay  five  minutes  be- 
fore he  felt  his  old  resentments,  and  the  memory  of  that  un- 
forgettable wrong  growing  vivid  again.  But  with  the  in- 
fatuation of  his  good  resolution  still  upon  him,  he  main- 
tained the  air  of  sham  reconciliation  that  Findlay  had 
welcomed  so  eagerly.  They  talked  of  this  and  that,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  matter  of  the  separation.  Temple  at 
first  spoke  chiefly  of  his  travels.  He  stood  between  the 
cabinet  of  minerals  and  the  fire-place,  %  his  whisky  on  the 
mantel-board,  while  Findlay  sat  with  his  chair  pushed  back 
from  his  writing-desk,  on  which  were  scattered  the  dozen 
little  skulls  of  hedgehogs  and  shrew  mice  upon  which  he 
had  been  working. 

Temple's  eye  fell  upon  them,  and   abruptly  brought  his 

mind  round  from  the  topic  of  West  Africa.     "And  you " 

said  Temple.  "While  I  have  been  wandering  I  suppose 
you  have  been  going  on  steadily." 

"  Drumming  along,"  said  Findlay. 

"To  the  Royal  Society  and  fame  and  all  the  things  we 
used  to  dream  about How  long  is  it?" 

"  Five  years — since  our  student  days." 

Temple  glanced  round  the  room,  and  his  eye  rested  for 
a  moment  on  a  round,  grayish-drab  object  that  lay  in  the 
corner  near  the  door.  "  The  same  fat  books  and  folios,  only 
.more  of  them  ;  the  same  smell  of  old  bones  and  a  dissec- 
tion— is  it  the  same  one? — in  the  window.  Fame  is  your 
mistress?  " 

"  Fame,"  said  Findlay.  "  But  it's  hardly  fame.  The 
herd  outside  say,  '  Eminence  in  comparative  anatomy.'  " 

"Eminence  in  comparative  anatomy.  No  marrying — no 
avarice." 

"  None,"  said  Findlay,  glancing  askance  at  him. 

"  I  suppose  it's  the  happiest  way  of  living.  But  it 
wouldn't  be  the  thing  for  me.  Excitement — but,  I  say  !  " 
— his  eye  had  fallen  again  on  that  fungoid  shape  of 
drabbish-gray — "there's  a  limit  to  scientific  inhumanity. 
You  really  mustn't  keep  your  door  open  with  a  human  brain- 
pan." 

He  went  across  the  room  as  he  spoke  and  picked  the 
thing  up.  "Brainpan!"  said  Findlay.  "  Oh,  that !  Man 
alive,  that's  not  a  brainpan.     Where's  your  science  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  see  it's  not,"  said  Temple,  carrying  the  object  in 
his  hand  as  he  came  back  to  his  former  position  and  scruti- 
nizing it  curiously.     "But  what  the  devil  is  it?" 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  said  Findlay. 

The  thing  was  about  thrice  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  like 
a  rough  watch-pocket  of  thick  bone. 

Findlay  laughed  almost  naturally.  "  You  have  a  bad 
memory It's  a  whale's  ear-bone." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Temple,  his  appearance  of  interest 
vanishing.  "The  bulla  of  a  whale.  I've  forgotten  a  lot  of 
these  things." 

He  half  turned,  and  put  the  thing  on  the  top  of  the  cabinet 
beside  Findlay's  dumb-bells. 

"  If  you  are  serious  in  your  music-hall  proposal,"  he  said, 
reverting  to  a  jovial  suggestion  of  Findlay's,  "  I  am  at  your 
service.  I'm  afraid — 1  may  find  myself  a  little  old  for  that 
sort  of  thing — I  haven't  tried  one  for  ages." 

"  But  we  are  meeting  to  commemorate  youth,"  said 
Findlay. 

"And  bury  our  early  manhood,"  said  Temple.  "Well, 
well — yes,  let  us  go  to  the  music-hall,  by  all  means,  if  you 
desire  it.  It  is  trivial — and  appropriate.  We  want  no 
tragic  issues." 


When  the  men  returned  to  Findlay's  study,  the  little  clock 
in  the  dimness  on  the  mantel-shelf  was  pointing  to  half-past 
one.  After  the  departure,  the  little  brown  room,  with  its 
books  and  bones,  was  undisturbed,  save  for  the  two  visits 
Findlay's  attentive  servant  paid,  to  see  to  the  fire  and  to 
pull  down  the  blinds  and  draw  the  curtains.  The  ticking 
of  the  clock  was  the  only  sound  in  the  quiet.  Now  and 
then  the  fire  flickered  and  stirred,  sending  blood-red  reflec- 
tions chasing  the  shadows  across  the  ceiling,  and  bringing 
into  ghostly  transitory  prominence  some  grotesque  grouping 
of  animals'  bones  or  skulls  upon  the  shelves.  At  last  the 
stillness  was  broken  by  the  unlatching  and  slamming  of  the 
heavy  street-door  and  the  sound  of  unsteady  footsteps  ap- 
proaching along  the  passage.  Then  the  door  opened,  and 
the  two  men  came  into  the  warm  firelight. 

Temple  came  in  first,  his  brown  face  flushed  with  drink, 
his  coat  unbuttoned,  his  hands  deep  in  his  trousers  pockets. 
His  Christmas  resolution  had  long  since  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
He  was  a  little  puzzled  to  find  himself  in  Findlay's  company. 
And  his  fuddled  brain  insisted  upon  inopportune  reminis- 
cence. He  walked  straight  to  the  fire  and  stood  before  it, 
an  exaggerated  black  figure,  staring  down  into  the  red 
glow.  "  After  all,"  he  said,  "we  are  fools  to  quarrel — fools 
to  quarrel  about  a  little  thing  like  that.     Damned  fools  !" 

Findlay  went  to  the  writing-table  and  felt  about  for  the 
matches  with  quivering  hands. 
"  It  wasn't  my  doing,"  he  said. 

"It  wasn't  your  doing,"  said  Temple.  "Nothing  ever 
was  your  doing.  You  are  always  in  the  right — Findlay  the 
all-right," 

Findlay's  attention  was  concentrated  upon  the  lamp.  His 
hand  was  unsteady,  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  turning 
up  the  wicks  ;  one  got  jammed  down  and  the  other  flared 
furiously.  When  at  last  it  was  lit  and  turned  up,  he  came  up 
to  Temple.  "  Take  your  coat  off,  old  man,  and  have  some 
more  whisky,"  he  said.  "  That  was  a  ripping  little  girl  in 
the  skirt-dance." 

"  Fools  to  quarrel,"  said  Temple,  slowly,  and  then  woke 
up  to  Findlay's  words.     "Heigh?" 

"  Take  off"  your  coat  and  sit  down,"  said  Findlay,  moving 
up  the  little  metal  table  and  producing  cigars  and  a  siphon 
and  whisky.     "  That  lamp  gives  an  infernally  bad  light,  but 


it  is  all  I  have.     Something  wrong  with  the  oil.     Did  you 
notice  the  drudge  of  that  stone-smashing  trick  ?" 

Temple  remained  erect  and  gloomy,  staring  into  the  fire. 
"  Fools  to  quarrel,"  he  said.  Findlay  was  now  half  drunk, 
and  his  finesse  began  to  leave  him.  Temple  had  been  drink- 
ing heavily,  and  was  now  in  a  curious  rambling  stage.  And 
Findlay's  one  idea  now  was  to  close  this  curious  reunion. 

"  There's  no  woman  worth  a  man's  friendship,"  said 
Temple,  abruptly. 

He  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair,  poured  out  and  drank  a 
dose  of  whisky  and  lithia.  The  idea  of  friendship  took  pos- 
session of  him,  and  he  became  reminiscent  of  student  days 
and  student  adventures.  For  some  time  it  was,  "  Do  you 
remember  "  this  and  "  Do  you  remember"  that.  And  Find- 
lay grew  cheerful  again. 

"  They  were  glorious  times,"  said  Findlay,  pouring  whisky 
into  Temple's  glass. 

Then  Temple  startled  him  by  abruptly  reverting  to  that 
bitter  quarrel.  "No  woman  in  the  world,"  he  said. 
"  Curse  them  !  " 

He  began  to  laugh  stupidly.     "  After  all "  he  said,  "  in 

the  end." 

"  Oh,  damn  !  "  said  Findlay. 

"  All  very  well  for  you  to  swear,"  said  Temple,  "but  you 
forget  about  me.  'Tain't  your  place  to  swear.  If  only 
you'd  left  things  alone " 

"  I  thought  the  pass-word  was  forget,"  said  Findlay. 

Temple  stared  into  the  fire  for  a  space.  "  Forget,"  he 
said,  and  ihen,  with  a  curious  return  to  a  clarity  of  speech  : 
"  Findlay,  I'm  getting  drunk." 

"  Nonsense  man,  take  some  more." 

Temple  rose  out  of  his  chair,  with  the  look  of  one  awak- 
ening. "  There's  no  reason  why  I  should  get  drunk,  be- 
cause  " 

"Drink,"  said  Findlay,  "and  forget  it." 

"  Faugh  !  I  want  to  stick  my  head  in  water.  I  want  to 
think.  What  the  deuce  am  I  doing  here,  with  you,  of  all 
people  ?  " 

"  Nonsense  !  Talk  and  forget  it,  if  you  won't  drink. 
Do  you  remember  old  Jason  and  the  boxing-gloves  ?  I 
wonder  whether  you  could  put  up  your  fives  now?  " 

Temple  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  his  brain  spinning 
with  drink,  and  the  old  hatred  of  Findlay  came  back  in 
flood.  He  sought  in  his  mind  for  some  offensive  thing  to 
say,  and  his  face  grew  dark.  Findlay  saw  that  a  crisis  was 
upon  him,  and  he  cursed  under  his  breath.  His  air  of  con- 
viviality, his  pose  of  hearty  comforter,  grew  more  and  more 
difficult.     But  what  else  was  there  to  do  ? 

"  Old  Jason — full  of  science  and  as  slow  as  an  elephant ! 
— but  he  made  boxers  of  us.  Do  you  remember  our  little 
set-to — at  that  place  in  Gower  Street  ?  " 

To  show  his  innocent  liveliness,  his  freedom  from  pre- 
occupation, Findlay  pushed  his  chair  aside  and  stepped  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.  There  he  began  to  pose  in 
imitation  of  Jason,  and  to  give  a  colorable  travesty  of  the 
old  prize-fighter's  instructions.  He  picked  up  his  boxing- 
gloves  from  the  shelf  in  the  recess  and  slipped  them  on. 
Temple,  lowering  there,  on  the  brink  of  an  explosion,  was 
almost  too  much  for  his  nerves,.  He  felt  his  display  of  high 
spirits  was  a  mistake,  but  he  must  go  through  with  it  now. 

"Don't  stand  glooming  there,  man.  You're  in  just  that 
state  when  the  world  looks  black  as  ink.  Drink  yourself 
merry  again.  There's  no  woman  in  the  world  worth  a 
man's  friendship — that's  agreed  upon.  Come  and  have  a 
bout  with  these  gloves  of  mine — four-ounce  gloves.  There's 
nothing  sets  the  blood  and  spirits  stirring  like  that." 

"All  right,"  said  Temple,  quite  mechanically.  And  then, 
waking  up  to  what  he  was  doing,  "  Where  are  the  other 
gloves?" 

"  Over  there  in  the  corner — on  the  top  of  the  mineral 
cabinet.     By  Jove  !  Temple,  this  is  like  old  times  !  " 

Temple,  quivering  strangely,  went  to  the  corner.  He 
meant  to  thrash  Findlay,  and  knew  that,  in  spite  of  his 
lighter  weight,  he  would  do  it.  Yet  it  seemed  puerile  and 
inadequate  to  the  pitch  of  absurdity,  for  the  wrong  Findlay 
had  done  him  was  great.  And,  putting  his  hand  on  some- 
thing pale  in  the  shadow,  he  touched  the  bulla  of  the  whale. 
The  temptation  was  like  a  lightning-flash.  He  slipped  one 
glove  on  his  left  hand,  and  thrust  the  fingers  of  his  right  into 
the  cavity  of  the  bulla.  It  took  all  his  fingers,  and  covered 
his  knuckles  and  all  the  back  of  his  hand.  And  it  was  so 
oddly  like  a  thumbless  boxing-glove  !  Just  the  very  shape 
of  the  padded  part.  His  spirits  rose  abruptly  at  the  sud- 
den prospect  of  a  savage  joke — how  savage  it  could  be,  he 
did  not  know.  Meanwhile,  Findlay,  with  a  nervous  alacrity, 
moved  the  lamp  into  the  corner  behind  the  arm-chair,  and 
thrust  his  writing-desk  into  the  window-bay. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Findlay,  behind  him,  and  abruptly  he 
turned. 

Findlay  looked  straight  into  his  eyes,  on  guard,  his 
hands  half  open.  He  did  not  see  the  strange  substitute  for 
a  glove  that  covered  Temple's  right  hand.  Both  men 
were  gone  so  far  toward  drunkenness  that  their  power  of 
observation  was  obscured.  For  a  moment  they  stood 
squaring  at  one  another,  the  host  smiling,  and  his  guest 
smiHng  also,  but  with  his  teeth  set ;  two  dark  figures  sway- 
ing in  the  fire-light  and  the  dim  lamp-light.  Then  Findlay 
struck  at  his  opponent's  face  with  his  left  hand.  As  he  did 
so,  Temple  ducked  slightly  to  the  left,  and  struck  savagely 
over  Findlay's  shoulder  at  his  temple  with  the  bone-covered 
]  fist.  The  blow  was  given  with  such  tremendous  force  that 
it  sent  Findlay  reeling  sideways,  half  stunned,  and  over- 
come with  astonishment.  The  thing  struck  his  ear,  and  the 
side  of  his  face  went  white  at  the  blow.  He  struggled  to 
keep  his  footing,  and  as  he  did  so  Temple's  gloved  right 
hand  took  him  in  the  chest  and  sent  him  spinning  to  the  foot 
!  of  the  cigar  cabinet. 

Findlay's  eyes  were  wide  open  with  astonishment.     Tem- 
ple was  a  lighter  man  by  a  stone  or  more  than  himself,  and 
he  did  not  understand  how  he  had  been  felled.     He  was  not 
!  stunned,  although  he  was  so  dulled  by  the  blow  as  not  to 
notice  the  blood  running  down  his  cheek  from  his  ear.     He 
I  laughed   insincerely,  and,   almost  pulling  the  cigar  cabinet 


over,  scrambled  to  his  feet,  made  as  if  he  would  speak,  and 
put  up  his  hand  instinctively  as  Temple  struck  out  at  him 
again,  a  feint  with  the  left  hand.  Findlay  was  an  expert 
boxer,  and,  anticipating  another  right-hand  blow  over  the 
ear,  struck  sharply  at  once  with  his  own  left  hand  in  Tem- 
ple's face,  throwing  his  full  weight  into  the  blow,  and 
dodging  Temple's  reply. 

Temple's  upper  lip  was  cut  against  his  teeth,  and  the 
taste  of  blood  and  the  sight  of  it  trickling  down  Findlay's 
cheek  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  restraint  that  drink  had 
left  him,  stripped  off  all  that  education  had  ever  done  for 
him.  There  remained  now  only  the  savage  man-animal,  the 
creature  that  thirsts  for  blood.  With  a  half-bestial  cry,  he 
flung  himself  upon  Findlay  as  he  jumped  back,  and  with  a 
sudden  sweep  of  his  right  arm  cut  down  the  defense, 
breaking  Findlay's  arm  just  above  the  wrist,  and  following 
with  three  rapid  blows  of  the  bulla  upon  the  face.  Findlay 
gave  an  inarticulate  cry  of  astonishment,  countered  weakly 
once,  and  then  went  down  like  a  felled  ox.  As  he  fell, 
Temple  fell  kneeling  upon  the  top  of  him.  There  was  a 
smash  as  the  lamp  went  reeling. 

The  lamp  was  extinguished  as  it  fell,  and  left  the  room 
red  and  black.  Findlay  struck  heavily  at  Temple's  ribs, 
and  Temple,  with  his  left  elbow  at  Findlay's  neck,  swung 
up  his  right  arm  and  struck  down  a  sledge-hammer  blow 
upon  the  face,  and  again  and  yet  again,  until  the  body 
beneath  his  knees  had  ceased  to  writhe. 

Then  suddenly  his  frenzy  left  him  at  the  voice  of  a  woman 
shrieking  so  that  it  filled  the  room.  He  looked  up  and 
crouched  motionless  as  he  heard  and  saw  the  study-door 
closing  and  heard  the  patter  of  feet  retreating  in  panic. 
Then  he  looked  down  and  saw  the  thing  that  had  once  been 
the  face  of  Findlay.  For  an  awful  minute  he  remained 
kneeling  agape. 

Then  he  staggered  to  his  feet  and  stood  over  Findlay's 
body  in  the  glow  of  the  dying  fire,  like  a  man  awakening  from 
a  nightmare.  Suddenly  he  perceived  the  bulla  on  his  hand, 
covered  with  blood  and  hair,  and  began  to  understand  what 
had  happened.  In  a  sudden  horror,  he  flung  the  diabolical 
thing  from  him.  It  struck  the  floor  near  the  cigar  cabinet, 
rolled  for  a  yard  or  so  on  its  edge,  and  came  to  rest  in 
almost  the  position  it  had  occupied  when  he  had  first  set 
eyes  on  it.  To  Temple's  excited  imagination  it  seemed  to 
be  lying  at  exactly  the  same  spot,  the  sole  and  sufficient 
cause  of  Findlay's  death  and  his  own. 

The  English  libel  law  was  illustrated  by  the  finding  of  a 
jury  in  the  High  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  after  a  three  days' 
hearing  of  the  suit  of  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Atteridge,  the  Chron- 
icles special  correspondent  during  the  Soudan  campaign, 
against  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Times  in  the  same  campaign.  The  jury  awarded  Atteridge 
five  thousand  dollars  damages.  The  action  grew  out  of  a 
letter  written  by  Knight  to  a  friend  wherein  he  called 
Atteridge  a  "dirty  cur,"  and  declared  that  he  left  the 
Soudan  after  the  first  battle  at  Firket  because  he  was  in  a 
"blue  funk."  He  further  expressed  his  opinion  that  At- 
teridge was  a  "  dirty  cur  "  because  he  had  treated  Garrett, 
the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  a  vile  man- 
ner, turning  him  out  of  his  tent  into  the  desert  when  he  was 
suffering  from  enteric  fever,  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
afraid  of  cholera.  Knight  also  accused  Atteridge,  who  had 
previously  been  a  teetotaler,  of  drinking  champagne  from 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  bed-time  and  praying  to 
God  all  day  when  the  cholera  broke  out.  He  further  de- 
scribed Atteridge  as  a  brute  who  never  washed. 


The  wire-wound  cannon  endures  a  greater  explosive  pres- 
sure to  the  square  inch  of  powder- chamber  than  any  other 
form  of  gun,  and  consequently  assures  greater  velocity  of 
projectile  and  greater  power  of  penetration.  An  experi- 
mental shot  from  such  a  gun  recently  tried  in  England  went 
through  eighteen  inches  of  steel-faced  compound  armor, 
backed  by  a  wrought-iron  plate  half  a  foot  thick,  eight  feet 
of  oak  timber,  and  three  inches  of  ordinary  iron,  and  still 
had  energy  enough  to  bury  itself  in  a  bank  of  clay  beyond. 
General  Grant,  in  his  autobiography,  described  some  wooden 
mortars,  hooped  with  iron,  which  were  used  under  his  super- 
vision in  the  West  ;  but  hundreds  of  years  earlier  the  can- 
non of  European  armies  were  made  from  logs,  a  knotty  por- 
tion forming  the  breech,  while  around  the  barrel  were  wound 
strips  of  fresh  rawhide  which  contracted  as  it  dried. 


Kansas  City  has  an  ordinance  imposing  a  fine  of  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  on  every  elector  who  fails  to  vote  at  a  general 
election.  But  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri  has  just  de- 
clared the  ordinance  invalid,  on  the  ground,  so  it  is  stated, 
that  it  is  degrading  to  associate  the  franchise  with  a  money 
value.  It  might  be  well  to  experiment  with  a  suggestion, 
made  some  time  ago,  that  a  capitation  tax  of,  say  five  dol- 
lars per  annum,  be  laid  upon  every  voter,  to  be  remitted  if 
he  casts  his  ballot  on  election  day,  and  rigorously  collected 
if  he  does  not.  Put  in  this  form,  the  proposition  might  pass 
the  ordeal  of  the  courts. 


Printer's  Ink  reports  some  odd  advertisements  in  Chicago. 
"  Get  your  daily  bread  from  this  wagon"  is  on  a  baker's 
cart.  "  Our  bicycle  ambulance  will  call  for  crippled  wheels," 
reads  a  sign.  A  knowing  druggist  has  this  placard  in  the 
window  :  "  Come  in — buy  a  stamp,  wjiit  for  the  car,  or  con- 
sult the  directory."  "We  will  shake  you  for  the  drinks  "  is 
a  saloonist's  announcement.  An  undertaker  has  a  sign  in 
his  window  proclaiming  the  fact  that  he  has  a  good  line  of 
caskets  on  hand  and  that  he  gives  ten  per  cent,  off  for  cash. 


"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  says  a  contributor  to  Knowl- 
edge, London,  "  that  the  two  countries  which  are  now  com- 
peting most  keenly  with  us  in  the  industrial  race — especially 
in  those  departments  allied  to  engineering — are  Germany 
and  the  United  States  :  two  which  have  for  many  years 
been  in  the  van  in  the  matter  of  providing  facilities  for  edu- 
cation in  matters  pertaining  to  the  industrial  arts." 


July  26,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


BERLIN'S    SECRET    POLICE. 

Its  Extraordinary  Power  Revealed  by  the  Tausch-Luetzow  Trial  — 

It  has  Money  and  Spies  Galore,  and  None 

Dare  Oppose  It. 

Measured  merely  by  the  social  and  political  status  of  the 
defendants,  and  by -the  direct  outcome  of  it,  the  Tausch- 
Luetzow  trial  was  of  no  special  importance.  But  during 
the  two  weeks  of  its  continuance  so  many  striking  side- 
lights and  shadows  were  thrown  on  the  inner  political  work- 
ings of  the  capital  and  of  Prussia  and  Germany  generally, 
and  the  defendants  themselves,  as  well  as  the  witnesses  on 
both  sides,  gave  such  startling  testimony  as  to  stamp,  in- 
deed, the  whole  proceeding  a  cause  celebre.  It  was  my  duty 
to  attend  the  trial  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  few  reflections  and  conclusions  engendered  by  the 
case  might  be  of  interest  to  American  readers. 

Tausch  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Berlin  political  (or  secret)  police  ;  Luetzow  was  one  of 
his  ablest  agents  or  spies.  Tausch  had,  ever  since  Bis- 
marck's fall,  organized  a  net-work  of  intrigues  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  a  number  of  cabinet  members,  or  whole 
cabinets,  into  retirement.  One  of  his  victims  had  been 
Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  another  had  been  Herr  von  Boettscher,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  fall  of  Caprivi,  in  1S94,  was,  as 
the  evidence  in  the  trial  proved,  very  largely  due  to  Tausch 
and  his  minions>  and  a  year  before  Caprivi  retired  from  the 
chancellorship  he  had  vainly  tried  to  induce  his  colleague, 
the  President  of  the  Police,  Baron  von  Richthofer  (since 
deceased),  to  dismiss  Tausch,  or  to  make  him  stop  his  in- 
trigues. Tausch — or  rather  the  occult  powers  behind  him — 
proved  more  powerful  than  the  chancellor  himself.  It  was 
the  same  with  Baron  Marschall,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  He,  too,  had  reques'ed  Tausch's  dismissal,  and 
had  been  refused.  It  was  similar  with  Secretary  von 
Boettscher.  Even  after  the  proof  had  accumulated  that 
Tausch,  through  his  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  agents — 
such  as  Luetzow,  Normann-Schumann,  Gingold-Staerck, 
etc. — had  now  and  then  headed  a  campaign  against  the 
emperor  himself  in  the  journals  of  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
England,  and  America,  and  that  many  of  those  "inspired" 
articles  were  full  of  gross  calumnies,  instances  of  lese  majesty 
rumors  or  statements  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try— such  as  that  the  emperor  was  on  the  brink  of  insanity,  full 
of  erratic  actions,  was  suffering  from  an  inherited  cancerous 
complaint,  was  tyrannical  to  his  family,  constantly  quarrel- 
ing with  his  brother  Henry  and  his  mother,  the  Empress 
Frederick — all  of  which  stories  were  devoid  of  truth  and 
yet  obtained  credence  in  wide  circles  of  England  and  other 
countries — even  then,  neither  Tausch  nor  his  men  were  told 
to  stop. 

Some  six  or  seven  cabinet  members  had  been  put  out  of 
power  in  this  way  ;  the  Caprivi  cabinet  had  been  broken  up 
and  the  Hohenlohe  cabinet  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  fol- 
lowing suit  last  fall,  when  Baron  Marschall  took  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  decided  to  fight  this  intangible  cobweb  of  in- 
triguery  openly  and  in  plain  daylight.  He  appealed  to  the  law 
and  the  courts,  and  this  "flight  into  publicity"  was  at  first 
hailed  by  nearly  the  whole  country  and  press  with  acclaim. 
Two  sensational,  scandalous  criminal  trials  were  the  conse- 
quence— the  first  one  in  December  last  and  the  second  one 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Tausch  was  charged  with  perjury, 
malfeasance  in  office,  and  with  authorizing  forgery.  He  and 
his  own  witnesses,  during  the  last  trial,  admitted  enough  to 
show  his  guilt.  Yet  he  was  acquitted.  And  when  he  left 
the  criminal  court  building,  he  was  received  in  triumph  by 
members  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  among  them  by  Diedrich 
von  Kotze,  cousin  of  that  royal  master  of  court  ceremonies 
suspected  so  long  of  the  authorship  of  those  much-talked-of 
anonymous  letters.  Tausch  was  granted  a  leave  on  full 
salary,  and  at  its  expiration  he  is  to  resume  his  office  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  On  the  other  hand,  Baron  Mar- 
schall fell  into  disfavor  with  the  emperor,  and  when  his  leave 
is  ended,  he  is  not  to  take  up  his  office  again.  It  is  similar 
with  Von  Boetticher,  bis  fellow-victim. 

And  all  this  in  a  country  enjoying  nominally  constitu- 
tional government.  It  is  a  queer  state  of  affairs,  and  it 
becomes  intelligible  only  when  one  understands  the  secret 
mainspring  of  it  all.  The  point  is,  that  despite  the  con- 
stitution, according  to  which  all  Prussians  are  equal  before 
the  law,  the  police  in  Prussia  enjoys  an  exceptional,  an 
irresponsible  position — a  position  outside  of  and  above  the 
laws.  The  police  here,  in  fact,  are  a  state  within  a  state, 
and  their  bureaucratic  organization  is  so  perfect,  the  in- 
fluence they  wield  is  so  far-reaching  and  octopus-like,  and 
they  and  their  system  of  espionage  are  held,  by  the  emperor, 
the  court,  and  the  aristocracy,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  of 
officialdom,  so  indispensable,  that  to  the  police  is  forgiven 
what  would  be  forgiven  to  no  one  else. 

For  instance,  during  the  trial  the  present  president  of 
the  police,  Baron  von  Wiedsheim,  in  answer  to  questions 
put  by  the  court,  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  grant  the 
police  commissioners  under  him  discretionary  powers.  He 
admitted  that  their  agents  (spies)  are  hired  by  the  com- 
missioners, paid  out  of  secret  funds,  and  that  the  very 
names  and  characters,  antecedents  and  doings  of  these 
agents  are  unknown  to  him,  their  supreme  chief,  "so  as  to 
make  things  less  embarrassing  to  both  parties  concerned." 
Yet  the  reports  of  these  same  agents  reach  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  whole  government,  and  the  ideas,  con- 
victions, course  of  action  of  the  latter  are  greatly,  sometimes 
solely,  influenced  by  these  reports.  Tausch,  on  the  stand, 
admitted  under  oath  that  it  was  a  standing  practice  of  these 
agents  and  of  the  whole  political  police  to  spy  into  the 
doings  and  private  life  of  all  persons  that  seemed  "worth 
while";  that  the  receipts  for  expenditures  handed  in  by 
the  agents  were  signed  habitually  with  forged  or  fictitious 
names,  thus  rendering  all  control  impossible.  Tausch  also 
admitted  that  he  had  the  emperor  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of 
spies  and  eavesdroppers,  and  that    not  a   word  or  gesture 


could  be  made  by  him  without  his  knowing  it.  Against 
the  reports  of  these  spies  and  agents,  treasured  up  by  the 
police  and  reaching  the  highest  men  in  the  land,  there  is, 
it  seems,  no  appeal,  no  rectification  possible,  and  that  again 
explains  many  otherwise  inexplicable  things. 

Take  it  altogether,  then,  the  facts  in  the  Germany  of 
1897,  as  brought  out  by  this  trial,  seem  to  be  that  despite 
the  constitution,  despite  the  laws,  no  one's  reputation,  posi- 
tion, influence,  is  secure  against  the  police.  And  this,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  a  conclusion  supported  by  much  extraneous 
evidence.  Many  cases  have  come  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge where  persons  suddenly  felt  themselves  tabooed,  ren- 
dered socially  or  politically  helpless,  due  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  police,  these  machinations  again  possibly  based 
on  fabricated  or  erroneous  secret  reports  from  police  spies. 
In  the  records  of  the  secret  police  there  are  heaped  up 
masses  of  wrong  information  and  mistaken  "personals" 
about  thousands  of  citizens  of  more  or  less  prominence. 
Lately,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  young  dramatist,  had  written  a 
play  based,  in  several  of  its  occurrences,  on  an  historical  in- 
cident in  which  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  the 
First,  figures.  To  bring  incidents  of  this  kind  on  the  stage 
requires  the  personal  permission  of  the  ruling  monarch  in 
Germany,  and  for  that  reason  my  friend  applied  to  the  em- 
peror to  grant  this  permission.  The  play  was,  politically, 
quite  unexceptional,  and  he  therefore  feared  no  refusal. 
Meanwhile  his  play  had  been  purchased  for  the  first  season 
by  one  of  the  best  theatres  of  Berlin,  the  day  of  the 
premiere  being  fixed  several  months  hence.  But  the  royal 
permission  did  not  come,  and  finally  my  friend  found  out 
that  his  play  had  been  doomed,  not  on  its  own  merits,  but 
because  a  report  regarding  his  political  and  social  affiliations, 
based  on  the  lying  data  furnished  by  a  spy,  had  been  sent 
in  by  the  secret  police.  I  could  mention  a  score  of  such 
cases  known  to  me  personally. 

Wolf  von  Schierbrand. 

Berlin,  June  26,  1897. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


POEMS     BY    JEAN     INGELOW. 

Song  of  Margaret. 
Ay,  I  saw  her.  we  have  met; — 

Married  eyes,  how  sweet  they  be  ! 
Are  you  happier,  Margaret, 

Tnan  you  might  have  been  with  me? 
Silence !  make  no  more  ado  ! 

Did  she  think  I  should  forget  ? 
MaUers  nothing,  though  I  kne*. 

Margaret,  Margaret. 

Once  those  eyes,  full  sweet,  full  shy, 

Told  a  certain  thing  to  mine  ; 
What  they  told  me  I  put  by, 

Oh,  so  careless  of  the  sign. 
Such  an  easy  thing  to  take. 

And  I  did  not  want  it  then  ; 
Fool  \  I  wish  my  heart  would  break  ; 

Scorn  is  hard  on  hearts  of  men. 

Scorn  of  self  is  bitter  work, — 

Each  of  us  has  felt  it  now  ; 
Bluest  skies  she  counted  mirk, 

Self-betray'd  of  eyes  and  brow  ; 
As  for  me,  1  went  my  way, 

And  a  better  man  drew  nigh, 
Fain  to  earn,  with  long  essay, 

What  the  winner's  hand  threw  by. 

Matters  not  in  deserts  old. 

What  was  born,  and  wax'd,  and  yearn'd, 
Year  to  year  its  meaning  told. 

1  am  come, — its  deeps  are  learn'd  ; 
Come,  but  there  is  naught  to  say. — 

Married  eyes  with  mine  have  met. 
Silence  !     Oh,  I  had  my  day, 

Margaret,  Margaret. 

The  Long  White  Seam. 
As  I  came  round  the  harbor  buoy, 

The  lights  began  to  gleam, 
No  wave  the  land-locked  water  stirred. 

The  crags  were  white  as  cream  ; 
And  I  marked  my  love  by  candle-light 

Sewing  her  long  white  seam. 
It's  aye  sewing  ashore,  my  dear, 

Watch  and  steer  at  sea, 
It's  reef  and  furl,  and  haul  the  line, 

Set  sail  and  think  of  thee. 

I  climbed  to  reach  her  cottage  door  ; 

Oh,  sweetly  my  love  sings  ! 
Like  a  shaft  of  light  her  voice  breaks  forth. 

My  soul  to  meet  it  springs. 
As  the  shining  water  leaped  of  old, 

When  stirred  by  angel  wings. 
Aye  longing  to  list  anew, 

Awake  and  in  my  dream, 
But  never  a  song  she  sang  like  this, 

Sewing  her  long  white  seam. 

Fair  fall  the  lights,  the  harbor  lights, 

That  brought  me  in  to  thee, 
And  peace  drop  down  on  that  low  roof 

For  the  sight  that  I  did  see, 
And  the  voice,  my  dear,  that  rang  so  clear 

All  for  the  love  of  me. 
For  oh,  for  oh,  with  brows  bent  low 

By  the  candle's  flickering  gleam, 
Her  wedding-gown  it  was  she  wrought, 

Sewing  the  long  white  seam. 


Like  a  Laverock  in  the  Lift. 
It's  we  two,  it's  we  two  for  aye, 

All  the  world,  and  we  two,  and  Heaven  be  our  stay  ! 
Like  a  laverock*  in  the  lift.  +  sing,  O  bonny  bride  ! 
All  the  world  was  Adam  once,  with  Eve  by  his  side. 

What's  the  world,  my  lass,  my  love  ! — what  can  it  do  ? 
I  am  thine,  and  thou  art  mine  ;  life  is  sweet  and  new. 
If  the  world  have  missed  the  mark,  let  it  stand  by  ; 
For  we  two  have  gotten  leave,  and  once  more  will  try. 

Like  a  laverock  in  the  lift,  sing,  O  bonny  bride ! 
It's  we  two,  it's  we  two,  happy  side  by  side. 
Take  a  kiss  from  me,  thy  man  ;  now  the  song  begins : 
"  All  is  made  afresh  for  us,  and  the  brave  heart  wins." 

When  the  darker  days  come,  and  no  sun  will  shine, 
Thou  shalt  dry  my  tears,  lass,  and  I'll  dry  thine. 
It's  we  two,  it's  we  two,  while  the  world's  away, 
Sitting  by  the  golden  sheaves  on  our  wedding  day, 

*Lark.    f  Cloud. 


It  is  tolerably  evident  that  financial  embarrassment  did 
not  drive  the  late  Barney  Barnato  to  suicide.  His  estate 
figures  up  about  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  after  allow- 
ing for  all  shrinkage. 

Mascagni  has  sold  his  latest  opera,  "  Iris,"  to  Ricordi, 
thus  abandoning  Sonzogno,  who  first  brought  him  out.  The 
only  one  of  the  young  men  discovered  by  Sonzogno  who 
still  clings  to  him  is  Leoncavallo. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Nicolini,  Mme.  Patti's  hus- 
band, is  dying.  He  is  suffering  from  Bright's  disease  and 
a  complication  of  other  disorders.  He  is  terribly  emaciated, 
and  spends  most  of  his  time  in  bed. 

Senator  Hansbrough  wore  recently  the  most  remarkable 
suit  ever  seen  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  At  first  glance  it 
looked  like  the  cheapest  Japanese  silk.  It  is  straw  color, 
with  a  broad,  dark  stripe  running  round  and  round  the 
material,  like  the  stripes  of  a  zebra. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Langtry  will  shortly  marry  Prince 
Esterhazy  de  Galantha.  The  prince  is  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  has  been  twice  married  before,  both  his  wives 
being  dead.  He  is  a  great  sportsman  and  the  purchaser  of 
horses  for  the  Austrian  Government.  Prince  Esterhazy  is 
related  to  the  Earls  of  Jersey. 

Miss  Dumally  is  a  French  actress  who  thinks  she  strongly 
resembles  Anna  Held,  and  she  is  going  to  give  imitations  of 
that  young  woman.  She  has  achieved  notoriety  by  an- 
nouncing that  inasmuch  as  Miss  Held  finds  milk  baths 
beneficial,  Langtry  favors  champagne,  and  Bernhardt  tea, 
she  has  discovered  coffee  is  the  only  proper  liquid  for  a 
brunette  to  use  to  keep  her  skin  in  tone. 

Mr.  Tyson,  the  Australian  multi-millionaire,  made  his  first 
big  haul  shortly  after  the  great  rush  to  the  Bendigo  gold- 
field.  Thousands  of  gold-seekers  were  encamped  on  the 
golden  flat,  and  a  meat  famine  was  at  its  height,  when  Tyson 
shrewdly  arrived  on  the  scene  with  a  herd  of  cattle  and  a 
numerous  flock  of  sheep.  He  made  a  profit  of  something 
like  ten  thousand  per  cent,  on  that  little  speculation. 

Captain  Oswald  Ames,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
Queen's  jubilee  procession  in  London  last  month,  is  the 
tallest  man  in  the  British  army,  measuring  six  feet  eight 
inches.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Second  Life  Guards,  and 
is  said  to  be  as  handsome  as  he  is  gigantic.  He  was 
allotted  to  the  position  he  occupied  in  the  forefront  of  the 
procession  at  the  special  request  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lowe,  who  died  recently  in  London,  had 
been  the  editor  of  the  London  Queen  for  thirty-three  years. 
Her  brother  trained  his  sister  in  journalistic  work  at  a  period 
when  the  woman  journalist  had  scarce  appeared  on  the 
scene.  When  Miss  Lowe  took  the  editorship  of  the  Queen, 
the  paper  contained  sixteen  pages  ;  now  it  numbers  from 
one  hundred  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  is  the 
most  important  of  English  papers  devoted  to  feminine  in- 
terests. 

The  most  prominent  and  popular  figures  in  the  jubilee 
procession,  always  excepting  the  queen  herself,  were  (ac- 
cording to  the  Spectator)  all  Irishmen — Lord  Wolseley, 
I  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  Lord  Roberts.  The  last 
named,  as  he  rode  by  himself  in  the  colonial  procession  on 
his  famous  gray  Arab — wearing  the  medals  bestowed  on  it 
for  its  services  in  the  field — met  with  a  reception  all  along 
the  route  second  only  in  enthusiasm  to  that  bestowed  on  the 
central  figure. 

Ex-Sockless  Jerry  Simpson  was  recently  seen  in  the 
'■  Senate  Chamber  dressed  in  the  strictest  nineteenth-century 
summer  style.  He  wore  white  duck  trousers,  rolled  up  two 
inches  at  the  bottom,  russet  shoes,  blue  sack-coat,  standing 
collar,  and  small  tie,  and  instead  of  a  waistcoat,  wore  the 
regulation  summer  belt.  Some  of  the  senators  who  have 
known  Simpson  ever  since  his  entrance  into  public  life  were 
compelled  to  walk  over  and  look  directly  into  his  face  before 
they  could  believe  it  was  he. 

The  Empress  of  Austria  weighs  less  than  any  other 
crowned  royal  lady  in  Europe,  her  weight  being  only  102 
pounds,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  majesty  is  extremely  tall. 
The  Queen  of  England,  when  last  in  Nice,  weighed  224 
pounds,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  Austrian  empress, 
who  is  so  much  taller.  The  Queen  of  Italy  weighs  196 
pounds  ;  the  Queen- Regent  of  Spain,  157  pounds  ;  the  ex- 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  25S  pounds ;  and  the  Queen- 
Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  2 1 3  pounds. 

One  of  the  most  solitary  men  imaginable  is  Prince 
Yturbide  of  Mexico  since  the  decision  of  the  court  against 
his  application  for  reinstatement  in  the  Metropolitan  Club 
of  Washington.  It  was  charged  against  the  prince  that  he 
had  circulated  anonymous  letters  reflecting  upon  the  female 
members  of  families  of  the  Metropolitan  Club  men,  and  he 
was  accordingly  expelled.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  Prince 
Yturbide  was  one  of  the  high  rollers  in  the  swell  set  of  the 
capital.  Now  he  might  as  well  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
Desert  of  Sahara  for  all  the  attention  that  is  paid  to  him  by 
his  former  associates. 

The  most  effectively  busy  of  contemporary  English  play- 
wrights is  Arthur  Wing  Pinero.  He  commenced  dramatic 
writing  in  1S81,  and  "The  Magistrate"  was  his  first 
comedy.  Since  that  time  he  has  given  us  a  whole  series  of 
successful  pieces.  Mr.  Pinero  was  born  in  London  in  1855. 
When  he  was  nineteen,  he  became  an  actor  ;  but,  develop- 
ing marked  talent  as  a  dramatist,  he  left  the  stage  after  seven 
years'  experience.  Mr.  Pinero  now  lives  at  Hamilton  Ter- 
race, in  the  north-west .  of  London.  He  is  genial  and 
sociable,  and  his  acquaintance  with  celebrated  people  is 
wide.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Garrick  and  Beefsteak  Clubs 
of  London,  a  golf  enthusiast,  plays  cricket,  and  rides  the 
bicycle. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 


Crawford's  "Rose  of  Yesterday." 

Marion  Crawford  hit  upon  a  singularly  pretty 
phrase  to  describe  Helen  Harmon,  his  latest  heroine, 
when  he  called  her  "  a  rose  of  yesterday,"  but  as  the 
name  of  the  book  in  which  she  figures,  it  is  not  so 
happy.  She  has  the  pathetic  beauty  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  fading  rose,  but  the  story  itself  is  a  con- 
densed counterpart  of  "Jane  Eyre."  The  action  is 
all  crowded  into  a  single  day,  and  in  that  brief  space 
of  twenty-four  hours  Helen  Harmon  undergoes  a 
sufficient  number  of  emotional  experiences  to  furnish 
forth  a  complete  melodrama. 

Briefly,  Colonel  Wimpole  loved  Helen  before  she 
made  a  marriage  of  reason  with  Harmon,  and  he 
loves  her  still  with  a  pure  and  chivalrous  devotion. 
Though  he  has  not  told  her — for  her  husband  is 
living,  a  maniac  in  an  asylum,  the  victim  of  his  dis- 
sipations— she  knows  his  secret ;  but  she  gives  no 
sign  of  her  knowledge  nor  of  the  love  for  him  that 
she  will  not  acknowledge  even  to  her  own  heart.  For 
her  own  sake  and  for  that  of  her  child — a  youth  of 
twenty,  but  with  the  dwarfed  intellect  of  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy— Wimpole  advises  her  to  procure  a 
divorce,  urging  that  Harmon,  whose  physical  health 
is  perfect,  may  recover  and  claim  her  at  any  time. 

She  is  unalterably  opposed  to  divorce,  however, 
and  when  a  letter  comes  from  Harmon,  announcing 
his  recovery  and  begging  her  to  return,  she  cables 
him  her  forgiveness.  Then  she  learns  from  the  boy's 
babblings  that  it  was  his  own  fathers  blows  that  years 
ago  stunted  the  growth  of  the  child's  mind.  On  the 
top  of  this  conies  the  shocking  knowledge  that  the 
lad,  who  has  the  physique  of  a  young  giant,  has  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion  for  Wimpole's  ward,  a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  eighteen. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  analyzed  with  remarkable  insight 
the  chaos  of  emotions  in  which  this  woman  finds  her- 
self, torn  between  her  strong  sense  of  duty,  her  fears 
for  her  child,  her  repugnance  for  her  brutal  husband, 
and  her  fear  that  her  love  for  Wimpole  shall  influence 
her.  It  is  all  powerfully  drawn  and  works  up  to  a 
tense  climax,  when  the  Gordian  knot  is  cut  by  news 
of  Harmon's  death. 

Mr.  Crawford  evidently  feels  it  necessary  to  offer 
some  apology,  or  explanation,  rather,  for  presenting 
such  idealized  types  as  Colonel  Wimpole  and  Helen 
Harmon,  and  this  he  does  in  the  final  pages  in  a 
little  essay  on  the  scope  and  purpose  of  art.  It  is 
not  entirely  convincing,  however,  and,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  one  feels  that  the  chief  actors  in  "  A 
Rose  of  Yesterday  "  are  as  unreal  and  intangible  as 
the  perfume  of  the  flower  the  heroine  resembles. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  August. 
The  opening  article  for  the  midsummer  Harper's 
will  be  a  story,  by  Frederic  Remington,  of  Indian 
fighting  in  winter,  entitled  "A  Sergeant  of  the 
Orphan  Troop."  The  illustrations  are  by  the  au- 
thor, and  include  the  frontispiece  of  the  number,  in 
color.  In  addition  to  this  there  will  be  seven  com- 
plete stories.  "  Sharon's  Choice"  is  a  sketch  of  life 
in  a  small  Western  town,  by  Owen  Wister.  "  The 
Cobbler  in  the  Devil's  Kitchen "  is  a  romance  of 
voyageur  days  in  Mackinac,  by  Mary  Hartwell 
Catherwood  "  In  the  Rip  "  is  a  story  of  farm  life 
in  Maine,  by  Bliss  Perry.  "The  Marrying  of 
Esther  "  is  a  story  of  country  life  by  Mary  M.  Mears, 
and  "A  Fashionable  Hero  "  is  a  story  of  the  city  by 
Mary  Berri  Chapman.  "  A  Fable  for  Maidens,"  by 
Alice  Duer,  is  an  amusing  little  comment  on  the 
feminine  attitude  toward  marrying,  put  in  the  guise 
of  a  fairy-tale.  The  Editor's  Drawer  will  open  with 
"A  Prearranged  Accident,"  a  farce  by  Albert  Lee. 

In  "  The  Inauguration,"  a  companion  article  to 
"  The  Coronation,"  Richard  Harding  Davis  will  con- 
trast our  political  and  social  life,  as  manifested  in  our 
greatest  national  ceremony,  with  that  of  the  Old 
World.  The  illustrations  are  by  Gibson  and  Thul- 
strup.  In  "  The  Hungarian  Millennium,"  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith  will  write  of  the  recent  exposition  at 
Buda-Pesth,  and  will  illustrate  the  article.  "  A  State 
in  Arms  Against  a  Caterpillar,"  by  Fletcher  Osgood, 
will  be  an  illustrated  account  of  the  ravages  of  the 
offspring  of  the  gypsy-moth,  which  has  devastated 
large  tracts  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston.  The  tenth  in- 
stallment of  "White  Man's  Africa,"  by  Poultney 
Bigelow,  will  contrast  British  and  Boer  government, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Jameson  raid.  In  the 
series  of  illustrated  articles  on  the  contribution  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  science,  Dr.  Henry  Smith 
Williams,  in  his  second  paper  on  "  Physics,"  will  dis- 
cuss ether  and  the  theories  concerning  the  constitu- 
tion of  matter. 

The  third  installment  of  Frank  R.  Stockton's  new 
novel,  "  The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis,"  will  bring  the 
submarine  voyage  of  exploration  to  the  North  Pole 
to  a  successful  issue.  The  second  installment  of 
"The  Kentuckians,"  by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  will  develop 
the  dramatic  contrast  between  the  mountaineer  states- 
man and  the  representative  of  the  Blue-Grass  region. 

A  Book  of  Love-Songs. 
"  Fifty  Songs  of  Love"  is  the  title  of  a  pretty  little 
book  that  has  been  compiled  by  a  local  enthusiast 
in  amatory  poetry.  Its  contents  comprise  some  of  the 
most  famous  love-poems  in  the  English  language, 
from  Shakespeare  to  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  Omis- 
sions will  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  glances 
over  the  collection,  but  on  the  whole  the  selections 


have  been  made  to  suit  a  wide  range  of  tastes. 
Among  the  more  famous  poets  whose  books  have 
been  levied  upon  are  Leigh  Hunt,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  Shakespeare,  Longfellow,  Tennyson, 
Byron,  Bums.  Whittier.  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Southey, 
Owen  Meredith,  Thomas  Moore,  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
Austin  Dobson,  Lewis  Morris,  and  Christina  Rossetti. 
The  book  is  tastefully  printed  and  appropriately 
bound  in  white  cloth  (75  cents)  and  in  green  kid 
($1.50),  and  conies  in  a  box. 

Published  by  the  Dodge  Book  and  Stationery 
Company,  San  Francisco. 

*     New  Publications. 
"The  Great  Amherst  Mystery,"  by  Walter  Hub- 
bell,  a  story  of  the  supernatural,  has  been  issued  in 
paper  covers  by  the  American  Publishers  Corpora- 
tion, New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  The  Old  Chateau  "  and  "  Miss  Devereux  of  the 
Mariquita,"  two  novels  by  Richard  Henry  Savage, 
have  been  re-published  in  the  Oriental  Library  by 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price  25  cents. 

"  Danesbury  House,"  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  fur 
nished  with  an  introductory  sketch  of  "a  trio  of 
famous  women " — Mrs.  Wood,  Miss  Frances  E. 
Willard,  and  Lady  Henry  Somerset — has  been  pub- 
lished in  paper  covers  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Partisan  Politics"  is  the  title  of  a  book  in  which 
James  Sayles  Brown,  of  Los  Angeles,  denounces  the 
institution  as  an  evil  and  suggests  a  remedy  therefor. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  agree  with  Mr.  Brown  in  his 
presentment  of  the  present  condition  of  politics  in 
this  country,  but  we  have  serious  doubts  of  the 
efficacv  of  the  remedy  he  proposes  :  a  law  declaring 
any  candidate  nominated  by  any  political  association 
ineligible  to  the  office  for  which  he  is  designated. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  50  cents. 

OLD     FAVORITES. 


By  Bret  Harte. 


Gold!  gold!  gold !  gold ! 
Bright  and  yellow,  luird  and  cold, 
Molten,  graven,  hammered  and  rollrd ; 
Heavy  to  get,  and  light  to  Iwld; 
Hoarded,  bartered,  bought,  and  sold, 
Stolen,  borrotued,  squandered,  doled: 
Spurned  by  the  young,  but  hugged  by  tlic  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  church-yard  mold'. 
Price  0/  many  a  crime  untold : 
Gold!  gold!  gold!  gold! 
Good  or  bad  a  t  Iwn sand- f old  ! 

How  widely  its  uses  vary — 
To  save — to  ruin — to  curse — to  bless — 
As  even  its  minted  cobis  e.rpress, 
Now  stamped  with  tlte  image  of  good  Queen  Bess, 

And  now  of  a  Bloody  Mary. — Hood. 


AN    ALASKAN    VISION. 

Where  the  short-legged  Esquimaux 
Waddle  in  the  ice  and  snow, 
And  the  playful  Polar  bear 
Nips  the  hunter  unaware  ; 
Where  by  day  they  track  the  ermine. 
And  by  night  another  vermin — 
Segment  of  the  frigid  zone. 
Where  the  temperature  alone 
Warms  on  St.  Elias'  cone  ; 
Polar  dock,  where  Nature  slips 
From  the  ways  her  icy  ships  ; 
Land  of  fox  and  deer  and  sable, 
Shore  end  of  our  western  cable, — 
Let  the  news  that  flying  goes 
Thrill  through  all  your  arctic  floes. 
And  reverberate  the  boast 
From  the  cliffs  off  Beechey's  coast. 
Till  the  tidings,  circling  round 
Every  bay  of  Norton  Sound, 
Throw  the  vocal  tide-wave  back 
To  the  isles  of  Kodiac. 
Let  the  stately  Polar  bears 
Waltz  around  the  pole  in  pairs, 
And  the  walrus,  in  his  glee, 
Bare  his  tusk  of  ivory  ; 
While  the  bold  sea-unicorn 
Calmly  takes  an  extra  horn  ; 
All  ye  Polar  skies,  reveal  your 
Very  rarest  of  parhelia  ; 
Trip  it  all  ye  merry  dancers, 
In  the  airiest  of  "  Lancers  "  ; 
Slide,  ye  solemn  glaciers,  slide, 
One  inch  farther  to  the  tide, 
Nor  in  rash  precipitation 
Upset  Tyndall's  calculation. 
Know  you  not  what  fate  awaits  you, 
Or  to  whom  the  future  mates  you  ? 
All  ye  icebergs  make  salaam, — 
You  belong  to  Uncle  Sam  ! 

On  the  spot  where  Eugene  Sue 
Led  his  wretched  Wandering  Jew, 
Stands  a  form  whose  features  strike 
Russ  and  Esquimaux  alike. 
He  it  is  whom  Skalds  of  old 
In  their  Runic  rhymes  foretold  ; 
Lean  of  flank  and  lank  of  jaw, 
See  the  real  Northern  Thor  ! 
See  the  awful  Yankee  leering 
Just  across  the  Straits  of  Behring  ; 
On  the  drifted  snow,  too  plain, 
Sinks  his  fresh  tobacco  stain, 
Just  beside  the  deep  inden- 
Tation  of  his  Number  10. 

Leaning  on  his  icy  hammer 
Stands  the  hero  of  this  drama, 
And  above  the  wild-duck's  clamor, 


In  his  own  peculiar  grammar. 
With  its  linguistic  disguises, 
Lo  !  the  Arctic  prologue  rises: — 
'  Wa'll,  I  reckon  'tain't  so  bad, 
Seein'  ez  'twas  all  they  had  ; 
True,  the  Springs  are  rather  Lite, 
And  early  Falls  predominate  ; 
But  the  ice  crop's  pretty  sure. 
And  the  air  is  kind  o'  pure  ; 
'Tain't  so  very  mean  a  trade, 
When  the  land  is  all  surveyed. 
There's  a  right  smart  chance  for  fur-cha 
All  along  this  recent  purchase. 
And,  unless  Ihe  stories  fail, 
Every  fish  from  cod  to  whale  ; 
Rocks,  too  ;  mebbe  quartz ;  let's  see, — 
'Twould  be  strange  if  there  should  be.— 
Seems  I've  heerd  such  stories  told  ; 
Eh  ! — why,  bless  us, — yes,  it's  gold  !  " 

While  the  blows  are  falling  thick 
From  his  California  pick, 
You  may  recognize  the  Thor 
Of  the  vision  that  I  saw,— 
Freed  from  legendary  glamour, 
See  the  real  magician's  hammer. 


DOW  S    FLAT. 

1856. 

Dow's  Flat.     That's  its  name. 

And  I  reckon  that  you 
Are  a  stranger  ?     The  same  ? 
Well,  I  thought  it  was  true, 
For  thar  isn't  a  man  on  the  river  as  can't  spot  the 
place  at  first  view. 

It  was  called  after  Dow, — 

Which  the  same  was  an  ass  ; 
And  as  to  the  how 

Thet  the  thing  kem  to  pass, — 
Jest  lie  up  your  hoss   to  that   buckeye,  and  sit  ye 
down  here  in  the  grass  : 

You  see,  this  'yer  Dow, 

Hed  the  worst  kind  of  luck: 
He  slipped  up  somehow 
On  each  thing  ihet  he  struck. 
Why,    ef   he'd    'a'    straddled    thet    fence-rail,   the 
derned  thing  'ed  get  up  and  buck. 

He  mined  on  the  bar 

Ti'l  he  couldn't  pay  rates  ; 
He  was  smashed  by  a  car 

When  he  tunneled  with  Bates  ; 
And  right  on  the  top  of  his  trouble  kem  his  wife  and 
five  kids  from  the  States. 

It  was  rough, — mighty  rough  ; 
But  the  boys  they  stood  by, 
And  they  brought  him  the  stuff 
.    For  a  house,  on  the  sly  ; 
And   the   old  woman,— well,    she  did  washing,  and 
took  on  when  no  one  was  nigh. 

But  this  yer  luck  of  Dow's 

Was  so  powerful  mean, 
That  the  spring  near  his  house 
Dried  right  up  on  the  green  ; 
And  he  sunk  forty  feet  down  for  water,  but  nary  a 
drop  to  be  seen. 

Then  the  bar  petered  out. 

And  the  boys  wouldn't  stay  ; 
And  the  chills  got  about. 
And  his  wife  fell  away ; 
But   Dow,  in  his  well,  kept  a-peggin*  in  his  usual 
ridikilou5  way. 

One  day. — it  was  June,— 
And  a  year  ago,  jest, — 
This  Dow  kem  at  noon 
To  his  worft  like  the  rest. 
With  a  shovel  and  pick  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  der- 
ringer hid  in  his  breast. 

He  goes  to  the  well  ; 

And  he  stands  on  the  brink. 
And  stops  for  a  spell 

Jest  to  listen  and  think : 
For  the  sun  in  his  eyes  (jest  like  this,  sir  ! ),  you  see, 
kinder  made  the  cuss  blink. 

His  two  ragged  gals 

In  the  gulch  were  at  play. 
And  a  gownd  that  was  Sal's 
Kinder  flapped  on  a  bay ; 
Not  much  for  a  man  to  be  leavin',  but  his  all,— as 
I've  heer'd  the  folks  say. 

And — That's  a  peart  hoss 

Thet  you've  got, — ain't  it  now? 
What  might  be  her  cost? 
Eh  ?    Oh  !— Well,  then,  Dow- 
Let's  see, — well,  that  forty-foot  grave  wasn't  his, 
sir,  that  day,  anyhow. 

For  a  blow  of  his  pick 

Sorter  caved  in  the  side  ; 
And  he  looked,  and  turned  sick, 
Then  he  trembled  and  cried. 
For,  you  see,  the  dern  cuss  had  struck — "  Water?" 
— Beg  your  parding,  young  man,  there  you  lied  1 

It  was,  gold, — in  the  quartz, 

And  it  ran  all  alike ; 
And  I  reckon  five  oughts 

Was  the  worth  of  that  strike  ; 
And  that  house  with  the  coopilow's  his'n, — which 
the  same  isn't  bad  for  a  Pike. 

Thet's  why  it's  Dow's  Flat ; 

And  the  thing  of  it  is, 
That  he  kinder  got  that 

Through  sheer  contrairiness : 
For  'twas  mater  the  derned  cuss  was  seekin',  and 
his  luck  made  him  certain  to  miss. 

Thet's  so.     Thar's  your  way 

To  the  left  of  yon  tree  ; 
But — a — look  h'yur,  say? 
Won't  you  come  up  to  tea? 
No?     Well,  then  the  next  time  you're  passin' ;  and 
ask  after  Dow, — and  thet's  w«. 


[  Wash  silk  waists,  I 

light  summer  garments 

and  outingflanneUif 

once  will  never  again 
look  sowed.  The  choke 
of  soap  is  important. 

Ivory  Soap  is  99^ 
I  percent  pure. 


D.   APPLETON   AND   COMPANY'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


Peter  the  Great. 

By  K.  Waliszewski,  author  of  "The  Romance 
of  an  Empress"  (Catharine  II  of  Russia). 
Uniform  edition.  i2mo.  Cloth,  with  Por- 
trait, $2.00. 

The  most  conspicuous  figure  in  Russian  history 
is  revivified  in  these  pages  with  even  more  than  the 
vitality,  concentrated  interest,  and  power  of  graphic 
and  intimate  presentation  which  made  M.  Walis- 
zewski's  "  Romance  of  an  Empress"  so  distinguished 
a  success.  "  Peter  is  the  one  unique  man,  perhaps, 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race,"  writes  the  elo- 
quent author.  "Peter  is  Russia  —  her  flesh  and 
blood,  her  temperament  and  genius,  her  virtues  and 
her  vices.  .  .  .  The  force  which  has  made  an  em- 
pire exceeding  in  size  and  population  every  other 
known  sovereignty  ...  is  still  the  soul  of  a  great 
people — and  the  soul,  too,  of  a  great  man.  That 
force  is  centred  in  him  and  he  in  it.  I  have  tried 
in  these  pages  to  make  it  live  and  throb." 

HAMLIN   GARLAND'S    NEW   BOOK. 

Wayside   Courtships. 

By  Hamlin  Garland,  author  of  "A  Little 
Norsk,"  "A  Member  of  the  Third  House," 
etc.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

There  are  two  ideas  which  run  through  this 
book.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  phases  of  life 
in  the  West  is  the  movement  of  its  people,  par- 
ticularly of  its  young  men.  The  latter  are  always 
on  the  road  to  college,  to  the  city,  to  places  farther 
west.  On  the  way  a  woman's  face  often  causes  the 
young  man  to  pause,  turn,  and  perhaps  remain. 
This  motive  underlies  the  book.  On  her  part  the 
woman  finds  a  peculiar  fascination  in  the  passing 
of  the  stranger  and  the  effect  upon  her  life.  A 
deeper  interest  still  is  suggested  in  the  proem  and 
elsewhere  in  the  book.  "  Wayside  Courtships"  will 
be  found  to  be  a  most  significant  expression  of  the 
author's  strong  and  individual  talent. 

Uniform  with    "Wayside  Courtships." 

New  editions  of  Mr.  Garland's  other  books. 

Each,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  Spoil  of  Office. 

A    STORY    OF    THE    MODERN    WEST. 

A  dramatic  study  of  political  aspirations  and  their 
results. 

A   Member  of  the   Third   House. 

A    STORY    OF    POLITICAL  WARFARE. 

An  incisive  delineation  of  the  lobby  and  its  effect 
upon  legislation. 

Jason  Edwards. 

AN    AVERAGE    MAN. 

A  picture  of  life  in  the  tenement-house  and  on  a 
mortgaged  Western  farm. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  tlte  pu&lishcrs, 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


We  test  the  sight,  and  supply 
the  requisite  glasses. 

If  you  need  an  oculist's  ad- 
vice, we  tell  you  so.  .If  you 
do  not  require  glasses,  we 
tell  you  so. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St.  Opticians. 


July  26,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


Conan   Doyle's  Napoleon. 

"  Uncle  Bernac,"  the  last  new  novel  by  Dr.  A. 
Conan  Doyle,  is  not  in  his  usual  vein,  and  the  new- 
departure  will  hardly  commend  itself  to  his  admirers. 
Tn  an  introductory  note  he  states  that  it  has  been 
lengthened  by  one-third  since  its  appearance  in  serial 
form.  We  think  it  probable  that  it  was  in  this  re- 
writing that  the  harm  was  done. 

There  is  material  for  a  good  short  story  in  "  Uncle 
Bernac."  and  with  the  introduction  of  fresh  incidents 
it  might  make  a  novel.  The  hero  is  an  emigre's 
son  who,  as  soon  as  his  father's  death  frees  him  to 
follow  his  own  bent,  returns  to  France  and  offers 
his  sword  to  Napoleon.  He  has  a  wicked  uncle,  a 
police  spy  in  the  emperors  service,  and  their  first 
meeting  is  when  the  uncle  is  betraying  a  band  of 
conspirators  with  whom  he  had  been  hand  in  glove. 
It  is  an  exciting  experience,  and  opens  the  story 
well.  But  between  this  scene  and  the  strangling  of 
the  old  fox  by  one  of  his  betrayed  associates  there 
is  an  unconscionable  amount  of  padding. 

This  is  in  the  form  of  descriptions  of  Xapoleon. 
Josephine,  and  the  famous  historical  figures  of  their 
court.  Dr.  Doyle  has  evidently  been  at  great  pains 
to  obtain  the  material  for  his  portraits,  and  they  are 
graphic  and  full  of  details  that  would  be  interesting 
if  the  subject  had  not  been  worn  threadbare  by  other 
hands.  Dr.  Doyle  emphasizes  a  peculiar  twisting  of 
the  arm  when  Xapoleon  was  strongly  moved,  which, 
to  his  physician's  eye,  presaged  epilepsy,  and  he 
makes  quite  a  scene  of  the  parade  of  dolls  costumed 
by  David  and  the  court  dressmaker,  by  which  the 
emperor  judged  the  effect  of  the  new  costumes  de- 
signed for  his  court  officials.  But  beyond  this,  there 
is  nothing  novel  in  these  pictures  of  Napoleon  and 
his  court.  It  is  to  be  objected  to  the  book,  too,  that 
the  author  errs  against  good  taste  in  unnecessarily 
introducing  the  scene  where  Josephine  discovers 
one  of  the  emperor's  baldly  prosaic  infidelities. 

Dr.  Doyle  should  slick  to  his  last.  In  the  young 
aristocrat  at  the  emperor's  motley  court  ;  the  despic- 
able police  spy,  with  his  proud  and  beautiful  daugh- 
ter ;  the  two  suitors  for  her  hand — Etienne,  the  beau 
sabreur,  and  the  cowardly  Lucien  ;  and,  finally, 
Toussac,  the  strangler.  with  his  implacable  thirst  for 
vengeance,  the  author  had  material  for  an  absorbing 
romance.  He  has  preferred,  however,  to  make  them 
the  setting  of  a  threadbare  theme.  The  frame  is 
worth  more  than  the  picture. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York ;  price,  $1.50. 


husband's  grave  is  an  affectionate  acknowledgment  of 
his  rather  too  extensive  taste  for  liquor. 

Published    by   Harper   &    Brothers,    New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  Atla7itic  Monthly  has  made  a  long  step  in 
advance  since  its  recent  change  of  editorship.  It 
has  always  held  a  high  place  among  the  literary  pub- 
lications of  the  country,  but  new  life  has  been  in- 
stilled into  it  in  the  last  few  numbers.  Among  the 
timely  and  interesting  articles  which  will  appear  in 
early  issues  are  a  study  of  the  development  of  Africa 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  by  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
and  articles  on  political  and  socio-economical  topics, 
by  E.  L.  Godkin,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Post ; 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  ;  Arthur  D.  Hadley  ;  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  J.  Turner,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  F.  J.  Stimson,  and  Alvan  F.  San- 
born. Daniel  G.  Brinton  will  discuss  "  The  Results 
of  Archaeological  Research  in  America";  Paul  L. 
Ford  will  discuss  American  historical  novels  ;  and 
two  new  serials  will  be  contributed  by  Frances 
Courtenay  Baylor  and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

The  leading  articles  in  the  Atlantic  for  August 
will  be  "The  American  Forests,"  by  John  Muir, 
author  of  "The  Mountains  of  California";  "A 
Typical  Kansas  Community,"  by  William  Allan 
White,  whose  editorial  "What  is  the  Matter  with 
Kansas?"  has  become  historic;  "Strivings  of  the 
Negro  People,"  by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  ;  and  a 
group  of  unpublished  letters  of  Dean  Swift  edited 
by  George  Birkbeck  Hill.  The  fiction  will  include 
the  first  part  of  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor's  novelette 
"  Butterfield  &  Co.,"  and  short  stories  by  Rowland 
E.  Robinson  and  Harriet  L.  Bradley.  The  other 
contributors  to  the  number  will  be  Alvin  F.  Sanborn, 
Guy  H.  Scull,  William  R.  Thayer,  Enrico  Ferri, 
and  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 

Short  Stories  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 

"  In  Simpkinsville  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  con- 
taining seven  short  stories  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 
The  scenes  are  laid  in  the  South,  and  the  tales  are  all 
appreciative  character  sketches  of  the  poorer  class  of 
whites. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  stories  is 
"  The  Unlived  Life  of  Little  Mary  Ellen,"  a  story  of 
a  woman  who  was  deserted  an  hour  before  the  time 
set  for  her  wedding,  and  who,  when  she  recovers 
from  the  shock,  imagines  that  she  has  actually  been 
through  the  ceremony.  When  a  big  wax  doll  comes 
to  her  by  mistake  through  the  express,  she  believes 
that  it  is  her  own  live  baby.  The  story  is  a  very 
pathetic  one,  and  derives  an  added  charm  from  the 
simple  vernacular  of  the  old  doctor  who  narrates  it. 

"Weeds"  and  "The  Dividing  Fence "  are  stories 
of  widows  and  widowers,  in  which  pathos  and  humor 
are  mingled  in  the  manner  so  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Stuart's  writings.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
scene  where  the  Widow  Christian  explains  to  her 
widower  suitor  that  the  row  of  begr, bottles  around  her 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mark  Twain's  forthcoming  book,  due  about  Christ- 
mas, is  to  be  called  "The  Surviving  Innocent 
Abroad."  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  other  members  of 
the  party  who  left  America  in  the  Quaker  City  some 
twenty-eight  years  ago  are  still  living,  but  he  is  the 
only  one  who  has  remained  innocent. 

Hamlin  Garland's  new  book,  "Wayside  Court- 
ships," which  is  said  to  be  an  unusually  interesting 
and  powerful  study  of  Western  life,  will  be  published 
at  once  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Austin  Dobson  has  passed  for  press  his  forthcom- 
ing volume  of  "Collected  Poems,"  which  will  appear 
among  the  first  books  of  the  autumn  season.  It  will 
be  a  book  of  some  five  hundred  pages,  and  will  in- 
clude several  poems  not  hitherto  preserved  in  book- 
form. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  published  a  de- 
lightful story  of  English  rural  life  in  "The  Red 
Scaur."     The  author  is  P.  Anderson  Graham. 

A  short  address  by  M.  Brunetiere,  delivered  last 
month  in  Paris,  just  after  his  return  from  the  United 
States,  contains  a  reiteration  of  his  strictures  on  Zola 
pronounced  at  New  York.  A  rather  amusing  fact  in 
connection  with  this  dinner  is  Telated  by  the  Critic's 
correspondent  : 

"  The  committee  got  the  impression  that  M.  Bruoetiere 
could  not  attend,  and  so  invited  M.  Zola,  who  sent  the 
following  note  in  reply:  'Paris,  May  10,  1897.  Alas! 
dear  sir,  I  can  not  be  with  you,  for  I  am  leaving  town  to- 
morrow for  the  country,  where  I  need  very  much  to  take 
a  rest.  I  am  greatly  disappointed  at  this,  but  I  beg  of 
you,  nevertheless,  to  believe  me  cordially  and  devotedly 
yours,  Emile  Zola.'  The  committee  breathed  more 
freely  after  receiving  this  regret,  for  scarcely  had  the  in- 
vitation been  sent  to  M.  Zola  when  a  delayed  acceptance 
came  from  M.  Brunetiere." 

It  is  stated  that  the  Mikado's  imperial  household 
department  has  bought  three  hundred  copies  of 
Captain  Mahan's  book  on  the  sea-power.  This  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  movement  in  the  direction  of 
supplying  a  copy  to  every  higher  school  in  the 
Japanese  Empire. 

An  admirable  example  of  the  weird  and  mystic 
novel  is  "The  Chariot  of  the  Flesh,"  by  Hedley 
Peek,  which  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  just 
issued. 

Jean  lngelow,  the  English  poet  and  novelist,  died 
at  her  home  in  London  on  Monday.  She  was  in 
her  sixty-seventh  year.  Her  most  famous  poems  are 
"The  High  Tide."  "Divided,"  and  "Songs  of 
Seven."  In  another  column  we  reprint  some  of  her 
shorter  poems. 

The  new  book  on  "  Peter  the  Great,"  which  the 
Appletons  are  to  publish  immediately,  should  be  very 
interesting.  It  is  by  Waliszewski,  the  author  of  the 
fascinating  "Romance  of  an  Empress"  (Catharine 
the  Second  of  Russia),  which  the  same  firm  published 
a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Commenting  on  the  statement  that  there  are  not 
five  writers  of  fiction  in  this  country  who  make  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  by  their  pens,  James  Payn 
writes  in  an  English  paper  : 

"This  is  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  melancholy  condi- 
tion of  popular  writers  in  the  United  States  as  regards 
financial  success  ;  but,  as  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  to 
some  authors  this  income  is  '  barely  enough  to  struggle 
along  upon,'  we  must  suppose  that  they  have  rather  ex- 
travagant notions.  The  conclusion  that  is  arrived  at  is 
that  novelists  in  England  make  a  much  better  thing  out  of 
literature  than  they  do  in  America.  I  have  as  good  means 
of  judging  as  most  people  with  respect  to  this  subject,  and 
I  fear  this  gentleman  is  mistaken.  I  do  not  say  'There 
are  not  five'  novelists  who  make  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  but  I  do  say  '  There  are  not  more  than  a  dozen.* 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  make  double  that  amount,  and 
one  or  two  perhaps  treble  ;  but  outside  that  dozen  there  is 
an  enormous  drop.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  not 
so  many  who  make  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  as  make 
two  thousand  pounds.  The  great  prizes  are  in  few  hands, 
and  the  others  are  very  small." 

Rudyard  Kipling's  American  novel,  "  Captains 
Courageous,"  will  be  published  in  October. 

A  story  of  the  Jacobite  rising  in  1745  which  is 
being  widely  read  is  "  For  the  White  Rose  of  Arno," 
by  Owen  Rhoscomyl,  which  Longmans.  Green  &  Co. 
publish.  The  author  is  the  young  Welsh  writer 
whose  ' '  Jewel  of  Ynys  Galon  "  was  admired  by  those 
who  enjoy  tales  of  adventure  some  years  ago. 

Hall  Caine's  "  The  Christian  "  is  to  be  published 
at  once,  and  the  first  edition  is  of  fifty  thousand. 

The  Appletons  are  publishing  a  new  uniform 
edition  of  Hamlin  Garland's  books.  It  includes 
"A  Spoil  of  Office,"  "A  Member  of  the  Third 
House,"  "Jason  Edwards,"  and  his  new  novel, 
"Wayside  Courtships." 

Henri  Meilhac  who,  with  Zola,  began  life  as  a 
bookseller's  clerk  at  Hachette's,  on  the  modest  salary 
of  one  hundred  francs  a  month,  lived  to  make  with  his 
colleague  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars 
in  one  dramatic  year.  He  earned  his  first  journalistic 
spurs  as  an  illustrator  for  the  Journal  Pour  Rire. 
In  addition  to  his  numberless  plays  and  libretti  he 
wTote  verses  and  essays  for  the  Revue  de  Paris  and 
La  Vie  Pariszenne  over  the  pseudonym  of  "Ivan 
Baskoff,"  and  thus  it  comes  that  his  bibliography,  in 


marked  contrast  to  the  prolific  collection  credited  to 
M.  Halevy,  enumerates  only  his  dramatic  works. 

"  A  Colonial  Free- Lance  "  will  be  the  title  of  a  new 
American  historical  romance  by  C.  C.  Hotchkiss.  au- 
thor of  "  In  Defiance  of  the  King."  to  be  published, 
in  August,  in  Appletons'  Town  and  Country  Library. 

Mr.  Quiller- Couch's  competition  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  has  closed.  He  offered  a  guinea  to  the 
person  who  should  state  correctly  the  name  of  the 
man  (or  woman)  who  is  (or  has  been  during  the  past 
ten  years)  master  (or  mistress)  of  the  best  style  in 
English  prose.  In  the  result,  31  votes  were  given  to 
Mr.  Pater.  13  to  Mr.  Hardy.  12  to  Mr.  Stevenson, 
11  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  9  to  Mr.  Lang.  7  each  to  Mr. 
Froude  and  Mr.  Banie.  6  each  to  Mr.  Meredith  and 
Mr.  Kipling.  4  to  Henry  James,  and  3  each  to 
Matthew  Arnold,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Conan  Doyle, 
and  Marie  Corelli.  A  great  number  of  writers  re- 
ceived 2  and  1. 


A  NEW  ROMANCE. 

FOR  THE 
WHITE    ROSE   OF   ARNO. 

A  Story  of  the  Jacobite  Rising- 
of  1745. 

By  Owen  Rhoscomyl,  Author  of  "Bat- 
tlement and  Tower,"  "Jewel  of  Ynys 
Galon,"  etc.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  orna- 
mental, $1.25. 

' '  This  latest  novel  by  the  pleasing  Welsh  writer  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  romances.  The  story  is 
brimful  of  fighting,  of  hard  travel  and  riding,  and 
old-time  love-making,  and  the  flavor  of  old-world 
chivalry  in  the  tenderer  portions  of  the  novel  is  charm- 
ing and  complete.  With  the  pen  of  a  realist,  the 
author  hurries  his  readers  back  to  live  over  the  dead, 
old  wars,  to  dwell  in  strange  Welsh  castles  that  long 
ago  crumbled  into  dust,  and  to  view  the  history  and 
romances  of  those  early  days  as  something  tangible 
with  our  own  existences.  The  style  is  always  active, 
virile,  and  picturesque."— Courier,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Inauguration 

5  described  by  5 

!    RICHARD  \ 

HARDING 
I  DAVIS    \ 

|    Contrasts   our  political   and    social    life,    \ 

■  as    manifested    in    our    greatest    national    % 
i    ceremony,  with  that  of   the  Old  World. 

{  Illustrated   by 

5  C.  D.  Gibson  and  T.  de  Thulstrup 
{ 

5    FRANK  R.  STOCKTON'S 

5  New  Novel, 

■  THE  GREAT  STONE  OF  SARDIS 

|  THE   KENTUCKIANS 

I  The  New  Serial  by 

5  John  Fox,  Jr. 

5  Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley. 


THE  RED  SCAUR. 

A  Story  of  Rustic  Life  in  Northumberland. 
By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  Crown  Svo, 
$1.25. 

"  It  is  like  a  fortnight's  sojourn  in  some  rural  nook, 
to  read  these  admirably  written  pages,  and  we  can 
heartily  recommend  them  to  our  friends.  The  char- 
acter sketching  is  free  and  fine,  and  its  interest  is  un- 
flagging." — Independent,  N.  Y. 


"A  new  and  wonderful  novel." — Daily  Telegraph. 


THE    CHARIOT    OF    THE 
FLESH. 

A  Novel.     By  HEDLEY  PEEK.     Crown  Svo, 
S13  pages,  $1.25. 

"A  clever,  weird,  mystic  story."  —  Pall  Mall  [ 
Gazette. 

"  Wildly  imaginative,  intensely  dramatic,  and  j 
cleverly  reasoned." — Dundee  Advertiser. 


:■ 


EIGHT  COMPLETE 
STORIES 

A  Sergeant  of  the  Orphan  Troop, 

a  story  of  Indian  fighting  in  Winter,  writ- 
ten and  illustrated  by  Frederic  Reming- 
ton. Sharon's  Choice,  a  sketch  of  life 
inasmall  Western  town,byO\VENWiSTER, 
illustrated.  The  Cobbler  in  the  Devil's 
Kitchen, an  amusing  romance  of  voyageur 
days  in  Mackinac,  by  Mary  Hartwell 
Catherwood,  illustrated.  In  the  Rip, 
a  story  of  farm  life  in  Maine,  by  Bliss 
Perry,  illustrated.  The  Marrying  of 
Esther,  a  story  of  country  life,  by  Mary 
M.  Mears.  A  Fashionable  Hero,  a 
story  of  the  city,  by  Mary  Berri  Chap- 
man. A  Fable  for  Maidens,  by  Alice 
Duer,  an  amusing  little  comment  on  the 
feminine  attitude  towards  marrying,  put 
in  the  guise  of  a  fairy  tale.  A  Prear- 
ranged Accident,  a  farce  by  Albert 
Lee,  illustrated. 
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BOOKS 

— FOR — 

SUMMER    READING 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  St. 

Sold  by  booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  ftrice,  by  the  Publishers, 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co, 

91-93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Successful  beyond  all  precedent . 

"THE    ILLS    OF    INDIGESTION" 

(And  the  Nervous  and  Cutaneous  Ills  Depending  Thereon.) 
By  Dr.  H.  Partsch,  North  Berkeley,  California. 

This  is  an  original  system  of  instruction  which  for  the 
first  time  explains  and  cures,  without  drugs,  without  diet- 
ing, without  apparatus.     338  pages,  So. 00. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco  by  WM.  Doxey,  631  Mar- 
ket St.,  and  the  .Emporium  Book  Department. 


The  Atlantic  for  August 


The   American  Forests.    An  appreciative  description  of 

their  beauty  aDd  wealth,  and  a  plea  for  their  preservation. 

A   Typical   Kansas   Community.    The  sociological 

and  economic  significance  of  life  in  a  Kansas  town. 

Strivings  of  the  Negro  People.   How  it  feels  to  be  a 

"  problem." 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Dean  Swift.  I.  a  group 

of  delightful  letters  by  the  greatest  of  English  letter-writers. 

THREE    SHORT    STORIES 

Butterfield  &  Co.  I.  By  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor.  Out  of  Bondage.  ByRowxAND 

E.  Robinson.    The  Holy  Picture.    By  Harriet  L.'  Bradley. 
Other  Contributions  by  :  Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  Guy  H.  Scull,  William  R.  Thayer. 

Enrico  Ferri,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 


JOHN  MUIR 

Author  of 
"  The  Mountains 
0/  California  " 

WILLIAM 
ALLEN  WHITE 
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DU  BOIS 

GEORGE 

BIRKBECK 

HILL 
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"  Pudd'nhead"  Wilson. 

The  Frawley  Company  have  made  their  greatest 
success  of  the  season  with  "Pudd'nhead  Wilson." 
The  fact  that  the  Baldwin  has  been  closed  this  week 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  performance  has  much  more.  Theo- 
dore Hamilton  need  have  no  fear  that  the  memory 
of  Frank  Mayo's  Pudd'nhead  will  overshadow  his 
own  impersonation  of  the  big-hearted  old  Mis- 
sourian  ;  Eleanor  Moretii  is  as  forcible  as  ever  in 
her  role  of  the  mother  who  will  stop  at  nothing  in 
her  ambition  for  her  graceless  son  ;  Gladys  Wallis, 
as  Rowy.  makes  a  delightful  Southern  maiden  ;  and 
the  other  parts  are  well  taken.  The  play  is  ad- 
mirably mounted,  the  costuming  being  particularly 
good. 

The  success  of  "  Pudd'nhead"  has  been  such  that 
it  is  to  be  continued  for  a  second  week.     On  Monday, 
August  2d.  the  Lyceum  play.  "The  Case  of  Rebel- 
lious Susan."  will  be  given.     The  cast  will  call  for 
the  entire  strength  of  the  company,  including  Frank 
Worthing  as  Sir  Richard  Kato,  Theodore  Hamilton  I 
in  Lemoyne's  part.  Harry  Corson  Clark  as  Ferguson 
Pybus,    Blanche    Bates    as  the    rebellious    heroine,  , 
Gladys  Wallis  as  the  strong-minded  young  woman,  | 
and  others.  _ 

At  the  Tivoli. 

The  Tivoli  is  having  large  audiences  every  evening  , 
to  witness  "  The  Isle  of  Champagne."  and  they  seem  | 
to  enjoy  it  so  much  that  the  piece  is  announced  for  j 
an   indefinite  run.     The  music  is  uniformly  pretty.  ; 
with  two  or  three  especially  fetching  numbers,  and 
the  cast  calls  for  the  entire  strength  of  the  company, 
from  the  long  and  languid  Mr.  Stevens  to  little  Mr. 
Kavanagh,  who  is  incessantly  trying  to  raise  a  laugh. 
Stevens's  song.     "The    Imp    of    the    Bottle,"   and 
one  of  Elvia  Crox-Seabrooke's  solos  are  the   best- 
enjoyed  numbers. 

On  Monday  evening.  August  oth.  the  annual 
grand-opera  season,  under  the  direction  of  Gustav 
Hinrichs.  will  begin  with  a  production  of  Verdi's 
*' Trovatore, "  to  be  repeated  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Sunday  evenings  ;  the  alternate  nights  will  be 
devoted  to  Gounod's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Among 
the  artists  in  the  company  are  Signor  Michaelena. 
tenor ;  Herr  Wilhelm  Mehrtens.  baritone ;  Signor 
Viviani  and  Signor  Abramoff,  bassos  ;  Mme.  Selma 
Kronold  Koart.  dramatic  soprano ;  Miss  Alexis 
Bassian,  light  soprano ;  and  Katharine  Fleming 
Hinrichs,  contralto. 

The  repertoire  will  include  "Aida,"  "Faust," 
"  Mignon,"  "  Carmen."  "I"  Pagliacci."  "  Tann- 
hauser."  "11  Trovatore,"  "La  Gioconda,"  "The 
Huguenots,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "The  Flying 
Dutchman,"  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  etc.  The  sale 
of  seats  will  commence  one  week  in  advance. 


Fifteenth,  and  Edward  Sothern  will  appear  in  the 
clothes  of  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Wilton 
Lackaye  has  a  play  based  on  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  Moliere,  with  which  to  try  his  fortunes  for  a  second 
season  as  a  star.  Richard  Mansfield  will  be  seen  in 
a  drama  which  deals  with  the  American  Revolution, 
and  as  a  second  choice  Mr.  Sothern  has  one  of  the 
same  period,  as  well  as  a  play  made  from  "Henry 
Esmond."  Henry  Miller  will  cling  to  his  eighteenth 
century  "  Heartsease."  Even  William  Crane,  with  a 
play  of  the  old  times  in  Virginia,  will  take  his  turn 
at  acting  a  piece  of  another  period  than  that  in  which 
his  successes  have  been  chiefly  made.  Among  the 
women  who  will  be  seen  in  the  romantic  dramas  are 
Julia  Arthur,  who  pins  her  faith  to  "A  Lady  of 
Quality,"  while  Julia  Marlowe  will  continue  in  "For 
Bonnie  Prince  Charlie." 

The  success  of  "  Under  the  Red  Robe"  has  made 
it  certain  that  "  Phroso."  by  the  same  author,  will  be 
the  opening  play  of  the  Empire  Theatre  Stock  Com- 
pany ;  and  although  the  story  of  that  novel  is  con- 
temporaneous, it  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  author's 
other  romances.  Now  that  the  new  adaptation  of 
Dumas's  "  Mile,  de  Belle-Isle"  has  proved  successful 
in  London,  that  play  will  doubtless  be  seen  on  this 
side  soon.  "A  Ward  of  France"  will  represent 
American  authorship  in  romantic  melodrama  for  sev- 
eral months  at  Wallack's  Theatre.  Augustin  Daly 
still  holds  the  dramatization  of  a  novel  of  adventure 
by  Robert  Chambers,  and  it  is  likely  to  receive  its  de- 
layed production  next  winter.  The  Lyceum  is  the 
only  New  York  theatre  which  during  the  regular 
season  will  be  devoted  to  plays  of  modern  life.  After 
Mr.  Sothern  leaves,  Pinero's  new  comedy,  "The 
Princess  and  the  Butterfly,"  will  be  given  there,  with 
R.  C.  Carton's  "  The  Tree  of  Knowledge"  to  follow, 
and  maybe  a  new  comedy,  by  H.  V.  Esmond. 

Not  a  solitary  specimen  of  the  "  problem"  play  is 
announced,  and  not  one  play  with  "a  purpose." 
The  prophecy  that  the  drama  of  the  rapier,  the 
cloak,  and  the  plumed  hat  would  soon  lose  its  power 
to  attract  was  utterly  disproved  last  winter,  and  now 
the  demand  for  it  continues  so  strong  that  many  of 
the  most  important  productions  of  the  coming  season 
will  be  these  "  costume  plays." 


The  Orpheum. 

This  is  Lew  Dockstader's  last  week  at  the 
Orpheum,  but  his  place  on  the  programme  will  be' 
taken — to  wThat  extent  remains  to  be  seen — by  Craw- 
ford and  Manning,  a  minstrel  team  who  are  said  to 
be  very  amusing  in  their  mock  debate  on  political 
topics.  A  greater  attraction,  however,  will  be 
Papinta,  the  dancer.  When  she  was  last  here, 
some  months  ago,  her  fire-dance  was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  the  city,  and 
her  "  myriad  dance,"  it  is  claimed,  surpasses  it  in  its 
combinations  of  light,  color,  and  motion.  Two  ad- 
ditional teams — the  Deonzos.  who  display  extraordi- 
nary agility  in  jumping  in  and  out  of  barrels  and 
similar  tricks,  and  the  McKees,  an  Irish  team — com- 
plete the  list  of  new-comers  for  next  week. 

The  programme  will  be  filled  out  with  Bryant,  an 
Irish  monologist ;  Ida  Grey  Scott,  who  sings  operatic 
airs  ;  Imogene  Comer,  the  descriptive  singer  ;  Harry 
Le  Clair,  female  impersonator ;  and  Ouda,  a  re- 
markable performer  on  the  trapeze. 


The  Plays  of  Next  Season. 

The  romantic  drama  seems  certain  to  hold  the 
stage  for  another  season.  When  the  reaction 
against  the  problem  plays  made  itself  felt,  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  influence  would 
continue  powerful  so  long.  But  the  public  taste  for 
the  plays  of  adventure  and  intrigues  has  not  been 
satisfied.  Many  of  the  important  dramatic  produc- 
tions of  the  coming  season  are  not  only  romantic 
plays,  but  their  scenes  will  also  be  from  an  earlier 
period.  There  is  still  confidence  in  the  potency  of 
the  "  costume  "  drama,  as  it  is  technically  called,  and 
the  New  York  Sun  prints  quite  a  list  of  actors  who 
will  continue  to  wear  the  garments  of  an  almost  an- 
tique period. 

John  Drew  will  go  back  to  the  days  of  Louis  the 


A  French  Critic  on  Titles  for  Actors. 

With  Sarah  Bernhardt  struggling  unsuccessfully 
for  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  knighting  of  Squire 
Bancroft,  the  opinion  from  Jules  Leroaitre  on  the 
subject  of  decorating  actors  is  interesting. 

"I  am  not  at  all  shocked."  he  remarks,  "at  the 
idea  of  comedians  being  decorated,  although  the 
major  part  of  the  public  has  not  always  been  of  mv 
way  of  thinking,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  are  not 
so  even  now*.  To  give  a  great  acior  a  title  is  founded 
on  justice  and  logic.  All  the  same,  even  in  the 
present  day,  there  exists  an  invincible  and  instinctive 
prejudice  against  it  in  some  quarters.  People  are 
quite  willing  that  the  actor's  talent  should  be  recog- 
nized, not  his  calling.  The  antipathy  to  which  actors 
are  still  largely  the  victims  is  of  Roman,  feudal,  and 
Christian  origin,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
For  a  man  publicly  to  exhibit  himself  for  money  for 
the  amusement  of  his  fellows,  to  express  ideas  and 
passions  which  are  not  his  own,  to  pretend  for  gain 
to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  is  to  be  wanting  in  self- 
respect,  is  to  violate  in  himself  the  dignity  of  the 
citizen,  the  freeman,  and  the  Christian  ;  and  no  royal 
or  state  mark  of  distinction  should  be  extended  to 
the  members  of  a  profession  or  calling  that  has  such 
a  state  of  things  for  a  foundation.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  many,  among  whom  I,  however,  must  not 

be  counted." 

^ 

A  Row  in  the  Theatre  Franjais. 

There  is  a  row  in  the  house  of  Moliere,  and  that 
over  no  less  distinguished  a  person  than  the  director 
of  the  Com6die-Francaise,  M.  Jules  Claretie,  whose 
new  novel  of  theatrical  life,  "  Brichanteau,"  is  re- 
viewed at  length  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Each  of  the  twenty-two  partners  in  the  theatre,  in- 
cluding the  novelist,  receives  eight  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  In  return  for  this,  which  is  supplemented  by  a 
retiring  pension  and  an  occasional  benefit,  members 
are  prohibited  from  appearing  on  any  other  stage. 
No  such  restriction  is  imposed  on  the  manager,  who, 
besides  his  duties  behind  the  curtain,  pours  forth 
novels,  reviews,  prefaces,  lectures,  and  articles  in 
endless  profusion.  At  the  present  moment  he  is  on  a 
journalistic  tour  at  Stockholm. 

This  distinction  between  the  company  and  its  chief 
has  led  the  former  to  address  a  petition  to  the  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction,  M.  Raimbaud,  under  whose 
jurisdiction,  logically  enough,  the  domain  of  the 
drama  falls.     The  matter  has  not  yet  been  settled. 

Notes. 
Herr  Fritz  Scheel  is  to  come  to  this  city  late  in 
September  to  give  a  series  of  symphony  concerts. 

David  Belasco.has  written  a  new  play,  in  which 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  is  to  have  the  principal  role,  but 
it  will  not  be  produced  until  the  season  of  1898-99. 

"  The  Girl  from  Paris,"  which  has  run  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  nights  in  New  York  and  four  hun- 
dred in  London,  is  coming  to  the  Columbia  later  in 
the  season/ 

Belasco's  "Heart  of  Maryland,"  with  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter  in  the  leading  role,  is  to  follow  John  Drew  at 
the  Baldwin.  Frank  Mordaunt  is  to  be  a  member  of 
the  company. 

Julia  Arthur  got  back  from  London  a  few  days  ago, 


and  is  now  in  Washington,  consulting  with  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  about  the  latter's  play, 
"  A  Lady  of  Quality,"  in  which  she  is  to  create  the 
leading  role. 

Anna  Held  has  been  engaged  by  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein  to  create  the  tille-role  in  the  London  success. 
"  La  Poupee."  So  says  "  Alan  Dale,"  who  ought  to 
know,  as  he  went  over  to  London  when  the  famous 
beauty  did,  and — "  in  her  train."  a  New  York  paper 
put  it — he  is  still  there. 

Another  San  Francisco  girl  who  is  winning  fame  is 
Deyo,  the  dancer.  Only  two  or  three  years  ago  she 
was  a  pretty,  sunny-haired  school  girl  living  up  on 
Sacramento  Street,  and  now,  having  made  a  success 
in  New  York,  she  has  gone  across  the  water  to  capt- 
ure London.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Scott. 

The  finding  of  the  certificate  of  Jean  de  Reszkes" 
birth  establishes  the  singer's  age  at  forty-seven,  al- 
though it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  had  turned 
fifty.  Another  fact  proved  by  the  certificate  in  ques- 
tion is  that  Jean's  family  name  is  spelled  Reschke. 
The  "  de"  with  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  prefix  it  is  a 
bit  of  vanity,  evidently.  That  sign  of  French  nobil- 
ity is  not  used  in  Poland. 

Massenet  has  just  completed  his  score  of  "  Sapho," 
based  on  Alphonse  Daudet's  story  of  the  same  name. 
The  principal  role  has  been  especially  composed  for 
Mme.  Calve\  who  will  present  it  to  the  public  next 
November.  She  has  signed  a  six-months*  engage- 
ment with  the  director  of  the  Opera  Comique,  and 
will  not,  in  consequence,  be  heard  in  the  United 
States  next  winter,  even  in  concert. 

The  new  farce  written  by  H.  A.  du  Souchet  for 
May  Irwin  will  be  called  "The  Swell  Miss  Fitz 
Swell,"  and  will  be  presented  at  the  Bijou  Theatre, 
New  York,  November  15th.  with  the  following  well- 
known  people  in  the  cast :  May  Irwin,  who  will  play 
the  part  of  a  fashionable  modiste  ;  Joseph  M.  Sparks, 
Ignatius  Martinetti,  Raymond  Hitchcock,  William 
Burress,  Roland  Carter,  William  H.  Post.  Marion 
Giroux,  Jane  Busby,  and  Evangeline  Irving. 

An  effectual  denial  to  the  rumor  that  Edna  Wallace 
Hopper  was  to  leave  her  big  husband  next  season 
and  appear  in  Sousa's  new  opera.  "The  Bride 
Elect,"  has  been  given  by  the  announcement  that 
she  has  just  signed  a  contract  with  Manager 
Stevens  to  continue  in  the  Hopper  organization  for 
two  years  to  come.  She  and  Mr.  Hopper  will  con- 
tinue to  appear  together  in  "  El  Capitan,"  which  is 
expected  to  run  all  next  season,  and  they  will  both 
appear  in  the  succeeding  opera. 

The  Baldwin  is  to  remain  closed  for  another  week, 
and  then  John  Drew  will  begin  a  two  weeks'  engage- 
ment. The  entire  fortnight  will  be  devoted  to 
"  Rosemary."  which  was  a  success  in  London,  with 
Charles  Wyndham  in  the  principal  part,  and  a  furore 
in  New  York  when  Drew  produced  it.  The  central 
character  is  a  novel  one  for  Drew  to  take,  being  a 
man  well  on  in  vears  in  the  earlier  scenes  and  almost 
a  dotard  at  the  end.  Maud  Adams  will  no  longer  be 
his  leading  Ldy,  and  Isabel  Irving  will  take  her  place. 

D'Oyly  Carte,  for  many  years  manager  of  the 
Savoy  in  London  during  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
regime,  is  said  to  be  dying.  His  last  public  appear- 
ance was  made  at  the  revival  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan opera  at  the  Savoy.  Since  that  time  Carte  has 
been  confined  to  his  bed,  and  now  his  family  an- 
nounce that  there  is  no  hope  of  his  ever  leaving  the 
house  again  alive.  His  death  will  be  a  serious  blow- 
to  the  Savoy  Theatre  interests.  Carte  has  been  the 
manager  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  take  a  law-suit  to  settle  up  the  Savoy 
estate,  as  the  Carte- Gilbert-Sulli van  interests  are  in  a 
rather  mixed-up  stale. 

The  Stanhope- Wheat  croft  Dramatic  School,  under 
the  control  of  Mrs.  Adeline  Stanhope  Wheatcroft  as 
directress,  is  the  latest  announcement  for  dramatic 
instruction  in  New  York.  The  rumor  that  Mrs. 
Wheatcroft  was  to  remain  as  associate  principal  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  School  with  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  School  turns  out  to  be  premature, 
since  Mrs.  Wheatcroft  has  established  herself  on 
Broadway  to  conduct  her  own  school.  The  list  of 
patrons  on  her  prospectus  shows  a  roll  of  well-known 
names  of  managers,  stars,  and  authors,  and  Hoyt's 
Theatre  has  been  placed  at  her  command  for  the 
matinee  performances  by  her  pupils,  the  first  of 
which  will  be  given  in  December. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kf.hi.ivg.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 


The  Edwin  Stevens  Comic  Opera  Season. 
Last   Times.     The   Sparkling   Comedy   Opera, 

-:-    THE    ISLE    OF    CHAMPAGNE    -:- 

Mr.  Stevens  as  King  Mumtn  the  Second. 
Catchy  Music.     Ureal  Cast.     Grand  Ballets. 

Monday,  August  9th,  Opening  Grand  Opera  Season 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Kriedlandhr,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


Monday,   July   26th.      Second   and    Last    Week.      Mark 
Twain's  Quaint  Story. 

-:-     PUDD'NHEAD     WILSON     -:- 

The  Greatest  Success  Achieved  by 
THE     FRAWLEY    COMPANY. 


Monday.  August  2d, 
THE  CASE  OF  KEEELLIOl'S  SUSAN. 


ORPHEUM. 

Monday,  July  26th.     Seven  New  Vaudeville  Lights. 

The  Only  Papinta,  "Myriad  Dancer." 

"The  Colored  Congressmen  Elect. 

John — Crawford  &  Manning — William. 

The  Deonzos,  Trick  BarTel  Jumpers. 

The    McKees,    Eccentric    Comedy   Duo. 

In  conjunction  with  Ida  Grey  Scott,  Francis  J.  Bryant. 

and  Ouda.     Last  week  of  Imogene  Comer  and  Harry  Le 

Clair.     Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       H.A.Hj-**7-.A.Tr 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave   San   Francisco,  commencing  May  2,    1897. 

WEEK  DAYS—  9:45  a.  m.  ;  1:45,  5:15  p.  m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00.  9:00,    10:00,   11:00    a.m.: 
1:45,  2:30  p.  m. 
Tickets    for   sale   at  Mill   Valley  or  THOS.  COOK  & 

SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  (under  Palace  Hotel  ) 

American  Beauty     ™  ■" « 

Lawn   Sprinkler 

Excels  all  others  in  Elegance  of  Display  and 
Economy  in  the  Use  of  Water.  Its  100  or  more 
Streamlets,  diverging  upwards,  downwards  and 
horizontally,  produce  a  New  and  Beautiful  Effect. 
Sold  direct.  Sent  Prepaid  subject  to  approval. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices,  address 

Inventors  Specialty  Co.,  Rochester,  X.V. 


Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Hayden  Co.,  17  Beale 
St..  orWoodin  &  Little,  313  Market  St.,  S.P. 


CHEAP    FUEL 


MADE 
FROM  OIL 


Heats  any  stove,  furnace  or  grate.  One-half  chea- 
per than  coal  or  wood.  Makes  a  perfect  gas  out 
of  oil.  No  smote,  odor  or  noise.  Positively  safe. 
"We  want  acenta   on   salary  or  commission. 

Write  us  for  catalog  of  prices  and  terms. 

Standard  M'f  g  Co.  934  Cedar  Ave.  Cleveland  0. 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 

ANYWHERE  AT  ANYTIME 
Call   od  or  Write 

E.  C.  DBKE'S  HDVEBTESIKG  HGENCY 

64  &  65  Merchants'  Exchange 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BOUND     VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From   1877  to  18»7. 


VOLUMES     I.    TO     XXXIX. 


The  Thirty-ninth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXXIX.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
i  umea,  which  are  rare,  the  price  is  ¥5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  246 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  of  Austria-Este,  who, 
now  that  he  is  recovering  from  consumption,  has 
again  assumed  the  position  of  heir  to  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  is  said  to  be  the  richest  royal  per- 
sonage in  Europe.  The  last  Duke  of  Modena  be- 
queathed fifteen  millions  of  dollars  to  him. 


$1,000  00 


Schilling's  Best  tea  is  good. 
So  is  that  $1,000. 
Have  some  of  both  ? 

See  daily  papers  for  details. 


APOLLO 


galvanized  iron 
thin  to  enable  a 
his  job. 


is   never  rolled 
builder  to  cheat 


Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


July  26,  1897. 
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ii 


A    SOUBRETTE'S    CONFIDENCES. 


Overheard  on  the  Rialto  by  James  L.  Ford. 


Miss  Mamie  Delroy  fsoubrette  of  the  "  Xoth-  ' 
ing  to  Wear"  company) — Why.  Kitlie.  I'm  glad  to 
see  you.     I  never  thought  you'd  be  back  for  another 
whole  moon.     Heard  you  were  stuck  somewhere  out  ' 
on  the  road.     How  does  it  fee!  to  be  back  on  Broad-  , 
way,  anyhow  ? 

You're  right,  Kittie,  there's  just  one   New  York,  ' 
and  this  is  it.     Where's  the  rest  of  the  company  ? 

What !     Not  all  of  them  back  yet  ?    Well,  that  is  j 
hard  luck  !     1  only  got  in  myself  last  week,  and  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  a  girl  in  our  company  that  had  a 
diamond-ring.    I'd    a-been    walking    now.      (Sings.  ! 
"Walking   down   Broadway  one   pleasant  summer  < 
day,  The  O.  K.  thing  on  Saturday  is  walking  down 
Broadway.")    Well,  maybe  I  haven't  wished  I  was 
walking  down  Broadway  many  a  time  this  season, 
when  we  were  playing  such  towns  as  Elmira,  and 
Cohoes,  and  Terry  Hut. 

What's  that  ?  No.  I  haven't  seen  Flossie  Powder- 
puff  since  I  got  back,  but  I'd  like  to,  all  the  same. 
She  borrowed  a  wedding-ring  off  me  because  her 
mother  was  coming  to  visit  her,  and  I  haven't  seen 
it  since.  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  con  game  ? 
I  had  to  tell  her  what  finger  to  put  it  on,  too,  and 
I'm  sorry  now  I  didn't  tell  her  to  wear  it  in  her  hair. 

Where  am  I  living  ?  Up  in  Forty-Fifth  Street. 
Margie  and  I  are  living  together  in  the  flat  two 
floors  over  the  one  we  had  last  summer.  If  you 
see  any  of  the  boys,  just  tell  'em  where  we  are  and 
let  'em  know  that  we  like  to  dine  out  a  few  nights  in 
the  week  just  by  way  of  a  change. 

Yes,  it  does  get  monotonous  takin'  dinner  at  home 
every  night,  'specially  when  you  have  to  cook  it 
yourself.  Last  summer  Margie's  mother  was  with 
us,  and  she's  a  great  cook.  We  charged  her  eight 
dollars  a  week  board,  and  she  did  all  the  cookin'. 
She  had  a  regular  cinch,  but  somehow  we  couldn't 
get  her  again.  She  says  she  prefers  the  country  in 
the  summer.  Ain't  you  surprised  at  that?  (Sings, 
"Oh.  who  will  care  for  mother  now?")  How 
would  that  do  for  a  vaudeville  sketch,  Kittie  ?  Have 
the  old  woman  doing  all  the  work  and  the  two  twin 
daughters,  in  red  stockings,  down  in  front  singin"  a 
lot  of  those  home  and  rnommer  songs  ?  S'pose  you 
and  I  do  a  turn  like  that  this  summer.  Don't  you 
know  anybody  on  the  newspapers  that  could  write 
us  a  good  sketch  ?  What's  the  matter  with  that 
dinky  reporter  that  used  to  write  you  up  two  winters 
ago  ?  Bring  him  up  to  the  flat  some  night,  and  we'll 
give  him  a  little  song  and  dance  about  what  well 
pay  him  if  the  sketch  catches  on.  Haven't  you  some 
idea  that  he  can  work  up  into  a  good  little  twenty- 
minute  act  ? 

Flo  Williams  was  on  at  Keith's  last  week,  and  on 
Friday  night  we  all  went  down  to  see  her.  What 
was  she  like  ?  She  was  rotten  to  the  core.  That's 
the  only  word  for  her.  To  begin  with,  she  wears  a 
dress  that  makes  your  eyes  ache — she  always  was  a 
fearful  dresser,  you  know — and  she  sings  with  that 
fog-horn  voice  that's  enough  to  set  your  teeth  on 
edge.  No.  Flo's  not  in  it  in  song  and  dance.  She's 
got  a  grand  figure,  though,  and  walks  well.  Did 
you  see  her  in  "Cinderella"?  Well,  she  looked 
like  a  dream,  but  it  stopped  right  there.  But  did  you 
hear  of  the  trick  she  played  Pussy  Peaches  when  we 
were  out  in  Providence  ? 

What,  you  didn't  hear  about  that?  Well,  just 
wait  till  I  tell  you.  Pussy  had  an  invitation  to  go  up 
to  Boston  and  meet  some  Harvard  students  that  were 
going  to  give  a  supper  there.  It  was  Saturday  night 
in  Providence,  and  the  next  Monday  in  Boston,  so 
she  thought  she'd  fix  up  a  scheme  to  get  away  from 
Providence  right  after  the  matinee.  What  did  she 
do  but  fix  it  up  with  one  of  the  students  to  telegraph 
her  that  her  aunt  was  dying.  I  knew  what  she  was 
up  to,  because  we  room  together,  and,  knowing  how 
Flo  hated  her,  I  couldn't  help  putting  her  onto  the 
game.  Well,  Flo  had  her  eyes  skinned  all  the  after- 
noon, watching  for  that  telegram  to  come  in,  and, 
sure  enough,  just  after  they'd  rung  down  on  the  last 
act  and  while  we  were  still  in  the  picture,  I  saw  the 
messenger-boy  with  his  little  book  in  his  hand,  stand- 
ing in  the  prompt  entrance.  "There,"  says  I  to 
Flo,  "there's  the  dispatch  that  her  aunt's  dying." 
"  I'm  onto  her,"  says  Flo  between  her  teeth,  and  just 
then  Pussy  saw  the  boy — she'd  been  watchin'  for  him 
for  two  hours — and  without  waiting  to  find  out 
who  it  was  for,  she  ran  up  and  took  it  out  of 
his  hands.  I  saw  Flo  look  around  a  minute,  and 
then  walk  over  to  the  little  table  that  the  property- 
man  had  to  put  his  things  on,  and  just  then  Pussy 
flung  up  her  hands  and  hollered,  "  My  God  !  Aunt 
Susan's  sick  in  Boston,  and  me  here  !  "  Then  she 
did  her  back-fall,  taking  care  to  drop  on  a  pile  of 
soft  stuff  that  was  lying  there,  and  as  she  went  down, 
Flo  up  with  a  seltzer-syphon  that  was  standing  on  the 
table  that  they  use  in  the  last  act,  and  let  fly  with  it 
all  over  her.  Well,  if  ever  you  saw  a  mad  girl,  it 
was  Puss.  She  just  give  one  jump  for  Flo,  and  of 
all  the  cursing. that  I  ever  heard,  the  worst  was  what 
came  out  of  her  mouth.  The  stage-manager  was 
there,  and  he  dropped  to  the  whole  thing,  same  as  if 
the  house  had  fallen  on  him,  and  after  that  it  wa'n't 
much  use  for  her  to  be  asking  to  go  up  to  Boston  to 
see  her  Aunt  Susan  die. 

Do  they  speak  now  as  they  pass  by?  Well,  I 
guess  they  do,  and  love  each  other,  too.  Nit  1  But, 
say  Kittie,  don't  you  know  some  nice  young  gentle- 
man  that  would  like  to  get  acquainted  with  pro- 


fessional people  ?  If  you  do.  bring  him  up  to  the 
fiat  some  evening  and  we'll  let  him  buy  anything  he 
likes.  If  you  get  there  before  six  we'll  go  out  to  din- 
ner with  you  any  evening  vou  say. 

Is  it  cool  in  our  place  ?*  Yes,  ever  so  much  cooler 
than  it  was  in  the  flat  downstairs.  When  we  open 
the  transom,  we  get  a  draft  right  through,  and,  really, 
now.  I  ain't  giving  you  any  song  and  dance,  but 
some  of  these  nights  a  wrapper  ain't  enough,  there's 
such  a  cool  breeze  blowing.  We  had  a  poker-party 
the  other  night,  and  I  won  two  dollars.  If  you  know 
anybody  that's  got-  any  money,  bring  'em  up. 
Hello !  There  comes  Spice.  I  wonder  if  he's  got 
any  salary  for  me.  Ta,  ta  !  Don't  forget  to  come. 
(Exit.) — New  York  Journal. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 


A  Croon  on  Hennacliff. 
Thus  said  the  rushing  raven 
Unto  his  hungry  mate, 
*'  Ho,  gossip  !    for  Eude  Haven  ! 
There  be  corpses  six  or  eight. 
Cawk  '.  cawk  !  the  crew  and  skipper 

Axe  wallowing  in  the  sea. 
So  there's  a  savory  supper 
For  my  old  dame  and  me." 

"  Cawk  !  gaffer  !  thou  art  dreaming  ! 

The  shore  hath  wreckers  bold, 
Would  rend  the  yelling  seamen 

From  the  clutching  billows*  hold  1 
Cawk  !  cawk  !  they'd  bound  for  booty, 

Into  the  dragon's  den. 
And  shout  '  For  death  or  duty  !' 

If  the  prey  were  drowning  men." 

Loud  laughed  the  listening  surges 

At  the  guess  our  grandam  gave  ; 
You  might  call  them  Boanerges 

From  the  thunder  of  their  wave  ! 
And  mockery  followed  after 

The  seabird's  jeering  brood. 
That  filled  the  skies  with  laughter 

From  Lundy  Light  to  Bude. 

"  Cawk  1  cawk  ! "  then  said  the  raven  ; 
"  I  am  fourscore  years  and  ten. 
Yet  never  in  Bude  Haven 

Did  I  croak  tor  rescned  men. 
They  will  save  the  captain's  girdle. 

And  shirt,  if  shirt  there  be. 
But  leave  their  blood  to  curdle 

For  my  old  dame  and  me." 

So  said  the  rushing  raven 
Unto  his  huogry  mate  : 
"  Ho,  gossip  !  for  Bude  Haven  ! 
There  be  corpses  sl\  or  eight. 
Cawk  !  cawk  !  the  crew  and  skipper 

Are  wallowing  in  the  sea  ; 
Oh.  what  a  dainty  supper 
For  my  old  dame  and  me." 

— Robert  Stephen  Hawker. 

The  Demon  of  the  Gibbet. 
There  was  no  west,  there  was  no  east. 

No  star  abroad  for  eye  to  see ; 
And  Norman  spurred  his  jaded  beast 

Hard  by  the  terrible  gallows-tree. 

"  O  Norman,  haste  across  this  waste. 
For  something  seems  to  follow  me  ! " 

"  Cheer  up.  dear  Maud,  for,  thanked  be  God, 
We  nigh  have  passed  the  gallows-tree  ! " 

He  kissed  her  lip  ;  then,  spur  and  whip, 

And  fast  they  fled  across  the  lea ; 
But  vain  the  heel  and  rowel  steel. 

For  something  leaped  from  the  gallows-tree  ! 

"  Give  me  your  cloak,  your  knightly  cloak, 
T/uzt  -wrapped  you  oft  beyond  the  sea  ; 
The  wind  is  Bold,  my  bones  are  old, 
And  I  am  cold  on  the  gallows-tree." 

"  O  holy  God  !    O  dearest  Maud, 

Quick,  quick,  some  prayer,  the  best  that  be  \ 
A  bony  hand  my  neck  has  spanned, 

And  tears  my  knightly  cloak  from  me  1 " 

"  Give  me  your  ■wine,  the  red,  red -wine. 
That  in  the  flask  hangs  by  your  knee  ; 
Ten  summers  burst  on  me  accurst^ 
And  Tm  at  hirst  on  tltc  gallows-tree." 

"  Oh,  Maud,  my  life  !  my  loving  wife  ! 
Have  you  no  power  to  set  us  free  ? 
My  belt  unclasps,  a  demon  grasps 
And  drags  my  wine-flask  from  my  knee  !" 

"  Give  me  your  bride,  your  bonny  bride. 
That  left  her  nest  with  you  to  fiee  ; 
Oh,  she  hath  flown  to  be  my  own, 
For  I'm  alone  on  the  gallows-tree" 

"  Cling  closer,  Maud,  and  trust  in  God ! 

Cling  close  ! — Ah,  heaven,  she  slips  from  me  ! " — 
A  prayer,  a  groan,  and  he  alone 

Rode  on  that  night  from  the  gallows-tree. 

— Fitz-fames  O'Brien. 

Lynched. 
The  tramp  of  horse  adown  a  shadowed  glen ; 
Dark  forms  of  stern,  unmerciful,  masked  men ; 

The  clash  of  arms,  a  cloven  prison  door, 
And  a  man's  cry  for  mercy  *     Then,  high  o'er 

The  trampled  ground,  dim  outlined  in  the  storm 
The  swaying  of  a  lifeless  human  form. 

— F.  L.  Stanton. 

Corpus  Delicti. 
Lipped  by  the  oozy  waters  of  the  tide, 
Low  in  the  dank,  limp  death-fringe  of  the  sedge. 
Ghostly  and  purple  in  the  falling  night ; 
With  features  swollen  beyond  all  shape  of  life ; 
With  limbs  that  show  death's  horrors  in  their  twists  ; 
With  hands  that  clutch,  but  hold  naught  in  their  grasp  ; 


With  hair  that  swims  and  fringes  to  the  wave. 

And  eyes  that  shine  not.  save  in  phosphorous  fires — 

Through  life — through  life  !     It  comes  and  floats  and 

lies, 
Thus  ever— It,  the  Body  of  the  Crime  \ 

God  !  God  !     I  gaze — I  can  not  flee  nor  stir  ; 
And  gazing — Hark  !     Out  in  the  twilight  dim. 
O'er  the  dull  sluggish  flood  of  earthy  waves. 
Sounds  a  hoarse  voice,  and  plashes  a  faint  oar  ' 

_  —  E.  Hough. 

"The  Body  of  an  Unknown  Man." 

I  came  at  dawn  from  out  the  silent  house, 
( The  last  night's  kisses  warm  upon  my  lips) 

Wearied  the  dance,  and  stilled  the  revel's  rouse  ; 
Done  the  long  joys,  where  these  joys  found  eclipse, 
(  T/u  last  night's  kisses  warm  upon  my  lips). 

I  mind  the  street ;  it  runneth  broad  and  straight, 
( The  last  night's  pressure  warm  upon  my  throat) 

River  to  river,  dawn's  to  sunset's  gate  ; 
Trees  arched  it ;  one  bird  waked — I  heard  its  note, 
(The  last  night' s pressure  warm  upon  my  throat). 

I  mind  the  wharf — a  wharf  disused  and  lone, 
(The  last  night's  whispers  sighing  in  my  ears) 

Gray  waters  weltered  'round  each  slimy  stone  ; 
Gray  waters  weltered  through  its  crazy  piers, 
(The  last  night's  whispers  sighing  in  my  ears). 

The  tide  went  out.     I  marked  its  ebb  desist, 
(The  last  nigltt' s glances  graven  on  my  brain) 

I  heard,  below,  great  horns  shriek  from  the  mist. 
Saw  ghosts  of  ships  dim  drifting  to  the  main, 
(  Tlte  last  night's  glances  graven  on  my  brain). 

The  city  woke.     I  heard  its  hum  and  stir, 
(Tlie  last  night's  odors  in  my  nostrils  quick) 

I  said  :  Thank  God,  this  is  no  grief  to  her ; 
This  path  she  led  she  strewed  with  raptures  thick, 
(Tlte  last  night's  odors  in  my  nostrils  quick). 

Small  travail  mine ;  long-planned  and  picked  my  way, 
(Tlte  last  night's  kisses  warm  upon  ?ny  lips) 

I  stare  at  noontide  from  the  glassy  bay  ; 
Beneath  my  head  the  long  swell  lazy  sups, 
( Tlte  last  night's  kisses  frozen  on  my  lips). 

—A.  E.   IVatroits. 


Coast  Division  Time  Change. 

The  Argonaut  has  often  remarked  that  it  seems 
to  be  impossible  for  a  daily  newspaper  to  make  a  cor- 
rect statement  about  anything.  The  last  time  the 
Coast  Division  issued  a  new  time-table,  the  change 
was  noticed  by  all  the  city  dailies.  All  of  them 
printed  different  figures,  and  all  of  them  were  wrong. 
Again  a  change  is  to  take  place.  We  notice  in  the 
Call  a  paragraph  to  this  effect : 

"  Under  the  new  schedule,  each  of  the  fast  locals  will 
run  at  intervals  of  forty-five  minutes,  as  follows:  3:15 
P.  m.,  4:00  p.  M.,  4:45  P.  m.,  5:30  p.  m.  They  will  make  the 
run  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  time  for  the  ordinary  trains 
being  about  two  hours." 

The  Argonaut  never  believes  anything  it  sees  in 
the  reading  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper,  not  even 
the  times  of  trains.  Knowing  how  annoying  it  is  for 
travelers  to  miss  trains  in  consequence  of  newspaper 
misstatements,  we  decided  to  verify  this  statement  of 
the  Call  before  we  printed  it.  In  the  six  lines  there 
are  three  errors,  as  follows. 

Number  one — "The  fast  locals  will  run  at  inter- 
vals of  forty-five  minutes." 

They  will  not. 

Number  two — "They  will  make  the  run  in  an 
hour  and  a  half." 

They  will  not. 

Number  three — "They  will  leave  at  3:15  P.  M-, 
4:00  p.  M.,  4:45  P.  M..  and  5:30  P.  M." 

They  will  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  new  schedule,  which 
will  take  effect  some  time  next  week,  the  four  after- 
noon trains  mentioned  above  will  run  as  follows : 
3:15  p.  M.,  4:15  p.  m..  5:00  p.  M.,  and  5:30  P.  M. 
The  last  three  trains  mentioned  will  make  the  run  in 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  first  will  run  on  the  old 
two- hour  time. 


A  lady  who  has  a  country  place  in  Ross  Valley, 
and  is  undecided  how  she  shall  name  it,  has  applied 
for  aid  in  her  dilemma  to — of  all  places — the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  Washington.  In  a  recent  inter- 
view. Professor  Otis  T.  Mason,  of  the  Institution, 
said:  "Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
lady,  telling  me  that  she  desired  a  name  for  her 
country  seat  in  Marin  County,  Cal.  She  wanted  a 
name  taken  from  the  Indian  language.  I  wrote  her 
that  as  there  were  some  fifty-eight  Indian  languages 
and  more  than  two  hundred  dialects,  I  would  like 
her  to  be  more  specific.  I  also  suggested  that  she 
select  a  name  from  the  language  of  one  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  California.  She  replied  that  she  would  pre- 
fer to  have  a  California  name,  and  would  accept  any 
but  one  from  the  Digger  Indians,  to  whom  she  ap- 
pears to  have  an  antipathy.  She  wants  a  name  in- 
dicating '  mountain  rest,'  '  mountain  retreat,"  or 
something  else  of  that  kind.  I  have  been  going  over 
our  books  and  dictionaries,  and  will  find   her  the 


The  ascent  of  Mt.  Tamalpais,  by  way  of  the 
scenic  railway  from  Mill  Valley,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est attractions  the  bay  offers  its  visitors.  Take  the 
Sausalito  ferry  at  the  foot  of  Market  Street ;  take  the 
Mill  Valley  train  at  the  Sausalito  landing  ;  take  the 
Scenic  Railway  at  the  Mill  Valley  depot.  It  is  a 
two-hours'  trip  from  the  city  to  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais— a  delightful  outing. 


Switzerland's  National  Council  has  voted  unani- 
mously to  make  insurance  against  accident  and  sick- 
ness compulsory  on  all  citizens. 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC 

11  For  several  years  J  have 
taken  Yin  Mariani ;  when  I  say 
I  would  not  be  without  it,  it  is 
simply  paying  that  wonderful 
tonic  its  just  due." 


Marie  Tempest 


at  i*mr«*5iTT»  *  Finer  Gsocras-       ATni 

Sent  free,  if  this  paper  Is  mentioned, 

Descriptive  Book,  Portraits  and  Autographs 
of  Celebrities. 

MARIANI  &  CO.. 

Paws  :  41  Bog  Ward  Hiossnuum.  SS  West  15th  St.,  New  Yokx. 

Loudo*  i  239  Oxford  Strut. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  h="=  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything !" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  yon  know, 
ont  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 


RflMPIifr'Q  Press-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUiYILIIiL  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Romeike,  130  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Naval  officers  await  with  interest  the  return  of  the 
officers  who  went  to  the  queen's  jubilee  on  the  cruiser 
Brooklyn.  Although  that  assignment  was  a  most 
desirable  one.  it  had  one  great  disadvantage  in  the 
important  matter  of  personal  expense.  When  the 
Brooklyn  was  selected  for  the  mission,  many  of  her 
officers  were  detached  at  their  own  request,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  others  more  fond  of  social  diver- 
sions and  at  the  same  time  able  financially  to  engage 
in  them.  The  consequence  was  that  the  ship  was 
officered  mainly  by  volunteers  willing  and  able  to 
pay  for  the  social  obligations  incident  to  the  jubilee. 
The  trip  meant  wining  and  dining  galore,  to  re- 
ciprocate which  in  the  slighte-t  degree  involved  ex- 
penditures considerably  in  excess  of  the  regular 
salaries  paid  by  the  government.  To  meet  this 
condition,  only  officers  having  other  financial  re- 
sources were  detailed  to  fill  the  vacant  places  on  the 
Brooklyn.  Commander  William  Emery,  who  acted 
as  executive  officer,  is  a  man  of  independent  fortune, 
fond  of  society,  and.  as  one  of  his  friends  put  it, 
"able  to  hold  up  his  end  in  any  company,  convivial 
or  otherwise."  Several  others  of  the  ship's  company 
are  similarly  circumstanced  and  constituted,  and 
were  chosen  on  that  account.  In  order  to  lighten 
their  financial  burdens  as  much  as  possible,  how- 
ever, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  allotted  Admiral 
Miller,  who  was  in  command  of  the  expedition,  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  toward  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  the  entertainmenis  the  officers  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  give  in  return  for  courtesies  received. 
This  money  was  used,  of  course,  only  for  the  purely 
formal  functions  on  the  ship,  and  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  merely  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  with  the  total  expenses  incurred  by  the 
officers  on  their  individual  accounts.  In  recipro- 
cating courtesies  extended  they  had  to  entertain 
scions  of  nobility  and  other' guests  of  equally  expen- 
sive gastronomical  tastes,  and  several  of  the  dinners 
given  are  said  to  have  co<-t  the  hosts  a  pretty  penny. 

The   passing   of   the   dress-suit  case  is  a  subject 
which  receives  grave  attention  from  the  New  York 
Times.     Time  was.  and  not  so  very  long  ago  either, 
when  the  dress-suit  was  a  symbol  of  social  position, 
if  not  actually  of  wealth.     It  was  the  exclusive  prop-  ( 
erty  of  gentlemen   who  habitually   wore   dress-coats 
every  evening.     The  dress-suit  case  is  now  the  trav- 
eling companion  of  people  who  never  wear  swallow- 
tailed  coats,    and    never  intend  to.     It   is    used   by  \ 
women    and   children.      It  is  stuffed   full  of  calico  j 
frocks  and  copper-toed    shoes.     A   man   who    feels 
himself  better  than  his  fellow-men  and  desires  pub-  j 
licly  to  express   his  feelings,   can   no  longer  afford  . 
to  carry  a  dress-suit  case.     Once  gout,  too,  was  a  , 
sign  of    distinction.      The  presence  of    gout    in    a 
family  was  almost  as  surely  a  warrant  of  its  descent 
from  nobility  as  the  bar  sinister.     But  democracy  has 
changed  all  that.     Beer  is  almost  as  conducive  to 
gout  as  the  rarest  vintage  of  Burgundy.     As  for  the  j 
dress-suit  case,  it  can  not  survive.     The  childish  mul-  I 
titude  which  has  thoughtlessly  taken  it  up  will  soon 
abandon  it  for  a  more  commodious  and  less  rectan-  \ 
gular  article,  while  the  elite  are  not  likely  to  return 
to  its  use. 

Lawn  tennis,  once  one  of  the  most  popular  games  ! 
in.  the  country,  has  now  sunk  into  a  most  complete  i 
insignificance  in  the  East.  Within  the  past  few 
years  the  private  clubs  which  existed  by  the  hundred 
throughout  New  York  city  have  disbanded  one  after 
another.  The  large  clubs,  it  is  true,  still  have  their  j 
grounds,  but  those  who  use  them  frequently  are 
comparatively  few  in  number.  In  private  grounds 
the  courts  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  When 
the  bicycle  began  to  show  signs  of  the  immense 
popularity  which  it  has  since  attained,  the  interest 
began  first  to  wane.  Year  by  year  more  took  to  the 
wheel,  and  in  1894  tennis  was  played  chiefly  by 
friends  or  by  persons  who.  owning  large  country- 
places,  had  tenrjis-courts  on  their  grounds.  In  1895 
came  golf.  It  was  taken  up  with  avidity  by  the  very 
persons  upon  whom  tennis  had  come  to  rely  for  its 
final  support,  and  the  frequenters  of  the  courts  dis- 
appeared faster  and  faster.  Last  year  but  little  in- 
terest was  taken  in  the  game,  and  this  season,  with 
all  the  lovers  of  outdoor  sports  either  a- wheel  or  on 
the  links,  few  beside  the  cracks  play  the  game  at  all. 

A  lady  who  was  present  at  the  big  fancy-ball  at 
Devonshire    House,    and   who   had    been    at    Mrs. 
Bradley-Martin's  ball  last  winter,    writes:    "There 
really   was  very  little   to  choose   between    the   two 
great  functions.     Of  course  the  historic  magnificence 
of  Devonshire  House  could  not  be  reproduced  at  I 
the  Waldorf  Hotel,  and   such  an  imposing  parade  i 
of  royalty  gave  a  glamour  that  was  happily  impos- 
sible in  a  republican  country.      But  if  royalty  and 
nobility  are  showy,   they  are  also   extremely  heavy, 
and    they  added   nothing  whatever   in  the  way  of  j 
lustre  or   interest    to  the   Duchess   of   Devonshire's 
assemblage.     Every  one  was  more  or  less  oppressed  I 
by  the  grandeur,  and  the  quadrilles  did  not  compare  I 
in   grace  and  picturesqueness  with  those  that  were 
danced  at  the   Bradley-Martin  ball.     Neither  were  j 
the  costumes  as  original  or  significant,  the  women  as 
beautiful,   nor  the  men  as  dignified  and  well  got 
up.     The  Americans,  the  few  there  were  of  them —  ! 
and    I  really   saw   none  but  the  members  of   the  j 
embnsies   and  Mrs.   and    Miss   Goelet,  not  count- 
ing,   of    course,    the    American    wives    of    British 


noblemen  —  all  missed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin, 
who  were  so  intimately  associated  in  their  minds 
with  the  last  great  fancy  -  ball  that  they  had 
seen.  An  object  of  interest  to  them,  however,  was 
Mrs.  Arthur  Paget,  who.  costumed  as  Cleopatra, 
far  outshone  royalty  in  the  splendor  of  her  jewels. 
She  was  literally  covered  with  gems  from  the  crown 
of  her  head  to  the  points  of  her  slippers,  and  a  few 
New  Yorkers,  gathered  in  a  knot,  who  had  known 
her  from  her  infancy  and  were  well  aware  that  Mrs. 
Paran  Stevens  never  owned  such  a  casket  of  jewels, 
whispered  in  a  half- frightened  way  :  '  Where  did  she 
get  them?'  'Do  vou  think  they  are  real?'  'The 
family  jewels  of  the  Pagets  would  not  come  to  her,' 
and  '  Probably  hired  for  the  occasion.'  from  an 
irascible  old  gentleman,  who  knew  the  ins  and  outs 
of  high  1  fe  in  England." 

The  "  Rules  for  a  Wife,"  which  we  extract  below 
from  the  "  Romance  of  Isabel  Lady  Burton,"  and 
which  are  the  rules  she  laid  down  for  her  own  guidance 
with  her  erratic  and  wayward  husband,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  a  good  many  people  of  both  sexes  : 

1.  Let  your  husband  find  in  you  a  companion,  friend 
and  adviser,  and  confidante,  that  he  may  miss  nothing  at 
home  ;  and  let  him  find  in  the  wife  what  he  and  many  other 
men  fancy  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  mistress,  that  he  may 
seek  nothing  out  of  his  home. 

2.  Be  a  careful  nurse  when  he  is  ailing,  that  he  may 
never  be  in  low  spirits  about  his  health  without  a  serious 
cause. 

3.  Make  his  home  snug.  If  it  be  ever  so  small  and 
poor,  there  can  always  be  a  certain  chic  about  it.  Men 
are  always  ashamed  of  a  poverty-stricken  home,  and 
therefore  prefer  the  club.  Attend  much  to  his  creature 
comforts ;  allow  smoking  or  anything  else  ;  for  if  you  do 
not.  somebody  else  will.  Make  it  yourself  cheerful  and  at- 
tractive, and  draw  relatives  and  intimates  about  him,  and 
the  style  of  society  that  suits  him.  .  .  . 

4.  Improve  and  educate  yourself  in  every  way,  that  you 
may  enter  into  his  pursuits  and  keep  pace  with  the 
times.  .  .  . 

5.  Be  prepared  at  any  moment  to  follow  him  at  an 
hour's  notice  and  rough  it  like  a  man. 

6.  Do  not  try  to  hide  your  affection  for  him.  but  let  him 
see  and  feel  it  in  every  action.  Never  refuse  him  any- 
thing he  asks.  Observe  a  certain  amount  of  reserve  and 
delicacy  before  him.  Keep  up  the  honeymoon  romance, 
whether  at  home  or  in  the  desert.  At  the  same  time,  do 
not  make  prudish  bothers,  which  only  disgust  and  are  not 
true  modesty.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  neglecting 
your  personal  appearance,  but  try  to  look  well  and  dress 
well  to  please  his  eye. 

7.  Perpetually  work  up  his  interest  with  the  world.  Let 
him  feel,  when  he  has  to  go  away,  that  he  leaves  a  second 
self  in  charge  of  his  affairs  at  home  ;  so  that  if  sometimes 
he  is  obliged  to  leave  you  behind,  he  may  have  nothing  of 
anxiet}'  on  his  mind.  Take  an  interest  in  everything  that 
interests  him.  To  be  companionable,  a  woman  must 
learn  what  interests  her  husband ;  and  if  it  is  only 
planting  turnips,  she  must  try  to  understand  turnips. 

8.  Never  confide  your  domestic  affairs  to  your  female 
friends. 

9.  Hide  his  faults  from  every  one,  and  back  him  up 
through  every  difficulty  and  trouble.  .  .  . 

10.  Never  permit  any  one  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
him  before  you ;  and  if  any  one  does,  no  matter  how 
difficult,  leave  the  room.  Never  permit  any  one  to  tell 
you  anything  about  him,  especially  of  his  conduct  with 
regard  to  other  women.  Never  hurt  his  feelings  by  a  rude 
remark  or  jest.  Never  answer  when  he  finds  fault;  and 
never  reproach  him  when  he  is  in  the  wrong,  especially 
when  he  tells  you  of  it,  nor  take  advantage  of  it  when 
you  are  angry  ;  and  always  keep  his  heart  up  when  he  has 
made  a  failure. 

11.  Keep  all  disagreements  for  your  own  room,  and 
never  let  others  find  them  out. 

1:.  Never  ask  him  not  to  do  anything — for  instance, 
with  regard  to  visiting  other  women  or  any  one  you  par- 
ticularly dislike  ;  trust  him,  and  tell  him  everything,  ex- 
cept another  person's  secret. 

13.  Do  not  bother  him  with  religious  talk  ;  be  religious 
yourself  and  give  good  example,  take  life  seriously  and 
earnestly;  pray  for  and  procure  prayers  for  him,  and  do 
all  you  can  for  him  without  his  knowing  it,  and  let  all 
your  life  be  somethtng  that  will  win  mercy  from  God  for 
him. 

14.  Cultivate  your  own  good  health,  spirits,  and  nerves 
...  to  enable  you  to  carry  out  your  mission. 

15.  Never  open  his  letters  nor  appear  inquisitive  about 
anything  he  does  not  volunteer  to  tell  you. 

16.  Never  interfere  between  him  and  his  family  ;  encour- 
age their  being  with  him,  and  forward  everything  he 
wishes  to  do  for  them,  and  treat  them  in  every  respect  (as 
far  as  they  will  let  you)  as  if  thej-  were  your  own. 

The  "merry  war  "  at  Newport  over  the  Bailey's 
Beach  question  has  begun  to  assume  decided  pro- 
portions. Under  an  old  charter  granted  by  Charles 
the  Second,  Rhode  Islanders  have  always  claimed 
free  access  to  the  sea  along  their  coasts,  and  the  fact 
that  even  the  most  exclusive  of  villa-owners  on  the 
cliffs  have  been  obliged,  against  their  will,  to  main- 
tain what  is  known  as  the  Cliff  Walk,  and  to  per- 
mit the  public  to  traverse  it  across  their  places,  is 
evidence  that  they  at  least  recognize  the  moral,  if  not 
the  legal,  force  of  the  old  charter.  The  Bailey's 
Beach  syndicate,  which  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  millionaires,  proposes,  it  is  said,  to  deny  admis- 
sion to  the  privileges  of  the  pretty  beach  at  the  head 
of  Bellevue  Avenue,  not  only  to  the  general  public, 
but  to  even  those  property-owners  and  summer  resi- 
dents who  are  not  members  of  the  syndicate  or  who 
are  not  privileged  or  willing  to  subscribe  a  sum — said 
to  be  fifty  dollars — for  the  privilege  of  the  beach 
each  season.  This  reported  policy  of  exclusion  has 
aroused  the  ire  not  only  of  the  native  Newporters, 
many  of  whom  consider  themselves  as  far  more  mem- 
bers of  an  aristocracy  by  birth  and  long  residence 
than  the  visiting  summer  millionaires,  but  also  of  those 
summer  residents  who  have  for  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  hiring  bath-houses  and  bathing  and  using  the  beach 
without  restriction.  If  the  members  of  the  syndicate 
persist  in  their  announced  purpose  of  compelling  an 
annual  subscription  of  fifty  dollars,  payment  for 
guests  and  the  forbidding  of  their  servants  to  use  the 
beach  or  bathe,  and  especially  in  excluding  the  native 
Newporters  from  it.  "  there  is  bound,"  as  the  old  lady 
said,  "  to  be  heaps  o'  trouble."    The  members  of  the 


syndicate  argue  that  the  proposed  restrictions  will  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  summer  colony,  will  for- 
ever prevent  the  beach  being  injured  by  the  presence 
of  noisy  excursionists,  arid-will  give  to  the  subscribers 
and  members  clean  and  comfortable  bath-houses, 
good  attendants,  and  possibly  music  and  other  attrac- 
tions, on  summer  mornings.  The  move  is  really  one 
in  the  interests  of  a  new  casino,  and  marks  the  con- 
tinued segregation  of  the  wealthy  element  at  New- 
port. The  original  casino  in  the  town  is  being  each 
year  more  abandoned  to  the  public,  while  the  ex- 
clusive society  set  betakes  itself  to  the  Country  and 
Golf  Clubs  and  to  Bailey's  Beach. 

Perhaps  as  thorough  an  indication  as  could  be 
found  of  one  change  that  bicycling  and  golf  have 
brought  about  in  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  feminine 
ankles  was  supplied  by  a  young  girl,  observed  by 
Vogue,  in  an  elevated  railway  train.  She  was  of  the 
shirt-waist,  sailor-hat  variety,  nice-looking  and  neat. 
In  the  midst  of  an  animated  talk  with  a  girl  com- 
panion, she  put  one  foot  over  the  other  knee,  and 
proceeded  in  a  most  matter-of-fact  manner  to  fasten 
the  shoe-lace  of  her  tie.  Her  hosiery  was  plainly 
visible  as  far  as  the  knee,  a  fact  which  gave  her  as 

,  little  concern  as  it  did  her  felloA'-passengers,  no  one 
of  whom  appeared  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  an 

;  act  that  would  have  made  her  an  object  of  unpleasant 
comment  and  embarrassing  attention  one  short  year 
ago.  The  act  can  not  be  commended,  certainly, 
but  at  least  it  was  a  straw  which  showed  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  skirt  is  in  great  measure  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  naming  of  the  baby 
belongs,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  the  baby's  father 
or  to  the  baby's  mother,  is  raised  in  a  queer  law-suit 
originating  in  Eastkill,  in  the  heart  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  The  plaintiff  is  Ole  Halverson,  a  Swede, 
who  has  sued  for  damages  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Remerton, 
a  German  Lutheran  minister  of  the  same  place,  and 
the  pleadings  set  forth  the  following  state  of  facts  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halverson  have  a  son  of  tender  years. 
The  former  desired  that  the  boy  should  be  called 
Oscar,  after  the  present  monarch  of  Mr.  Halverson's 
,  fatherland.  Mrs.  Halverson  dislikes  the  name  of 
Oscar,  and  was  determin-d  that  the  baby  should  not 
be  burdened  therewith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halverson 
took  the  baby  to  the  clergyman  to  be  christened. 
Mr.  Halverson  requested  the  minister  to  name  the 
child  Oscar,  but  Mrs.  Halverson  had  already  talked 
the  reverend  gentleman  over,  and  to  Mr.  Halverson's 
surprise  and  indignation  the  boy  was  christened  not 
Oscar,  but  something  else,  whereby  Mr.  Halverson 
suffered  serious  disappointment,  loss  of  authority  in 
his  household,  laceration  of  feelings,  etc.,  for  which  he 
prays  damages.  The  clergyman's  defense  is  that  he 
christened  the  child  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
its  mother,  whose  rights  in  the  premises  he  considered 
paramount.  The  case  brings  up  a  novel  question  in 
jurisprudence,  the  decision  of  which  will  be  regarded 
with  interest  in  thousands  of  families  throughout  the 
land. 
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Mr.  Perrins,  the  Worcestershire  sauce  manufac- 
turer, has  purchased  Ardross,  the  Rosshire  estate  on 
which  the  second  Duke  of  Sutherland  spent  two 
millions  of  dollars.  The  estate  comprises  thirty-six 
thousand  acres,  including  sixteen  thousand  acres  of 
grouse  moors  and  twelve  thousand  acres  of  deer 
forest. 


•■  The  Overland  Limited" 
is  THE 
Fastest  and  Finest  Train 
from  California  to  the  East. 
Leaves  San  Francisco  daily  at 
_  ^"6:oo  p.  M.  It  is  the  only  train  run- 
''-SpiCTQfl^  ning  Pullman  Double  Draw- 
ing-Room Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars,  and  Up- 
holstered Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago  daily  without  change,  and  Com- 
posite Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  between  Og- 
den  and  Chicago.  Time  to  Chicago  orily  3M  days,  and 
to  New  York,  4K  days.  Twelve  Hours  Quicker 
than  all  other  lines  from  California.  Tickets  arranged 
via  Salt  Lake  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Pittsburg,  and 
Washington,  and  all  points  of  interest. 

For  sleeping-car  reservations  and  through  tickets 
apply  at  General  Office,  No.  1  Montgomery  Street. 
Steamship  tickets  on  sale  to  and  from  all  points  in 
Europe.     D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent. 


Available  to  All. 
Tickets  Via 

"SALT  LAKEjJi^^KiO  GRANDE  WESTERN   R'V. 

spouTi-<<«TLi^        Commencing  July  12th  and 
continuing  until  August  9th. 

Denver $20.00 

Kansas  City  or  Omaha 22.50 

St.  Louis 23.50 

Chicago 2^.00 

and  correspondingly  low  rates  to  all  points  East. 
Ticket-office,  14.  Montgomery  St.,  San  Fiancisco. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all  < 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent 


3  THE   LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
632  MARKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 9   2,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000, 000. OO 

Deposits  December  31,  1S96 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny  :  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  0/  Directors  —  E.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann.  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.   B.   Russ.  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 S2 2, 885, 37 7 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,594,504 

ALBERT  MILLER.  Pres.          E.  B.  POND.  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 

MUTUAL    SAVINGS     BANK 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post  St.,    Mechanics'    Institute  Kuilding 

GUARANTEE  CAPITAL SI, 000,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY.  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Mol-lton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  !  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  York jThe  Bank  of  Nfiw  Vork  N   B  A 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

r-L-  ,„  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Cnicago... (Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  GeseUschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &C0.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Stg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and   Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homhr S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington.  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 

CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid    Up,    81,000,000;    Assets,    83,300, 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst. -Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  witness  who  was  very  prolix,  and  tested  the 
patience  of  the  beoch,  jury,  and  even  the  counsel 
who  had  called  him,  was  suddenly  asked  by  Judge 
Joseph  F.  Daly,  "What  is  your  business?"  He 
answered,  "  1  lead  the  orchestra  at  a  music-hall." 
"I  thought."  responded  the  judge,  with  aweary 
look  at  the  court- room  clock.  "  that  you  must  be  an 
expert  at  beating  time." 


When  Wilberforce  became  rector  of  Brightstone,  in 
the  Tsle  of  Wight,  he  was  waited  on  by  an  old  farmer, 
whose  one  desire  in  lire  was  to  rent  the  glebe  land. 
■'  Why  ?  "  asked  Wilberforce.  "  Well,"  said  the  old 
fellow,  with  a  look  of  business  shrewdness,  ""when 
t'other  parson  was  here,  he  used  to  farm  it  hisself,  and, 
there  being  so  little  of  it,  he  always  got  in  his  hay  be- 
fore anybody  else.  Then  he  clapped  on  the  prayer 
for  rain." 

In  some  of  the  London  tenements  gas  is  sold  by  a 
penny- in- the- slot  machine  attached  to  the  meter. 
Soon  after  the  doors  of  a  London  theatre  opened 
one  evening,  a  little  girl  of  about  six  years  of  age 
and  her  elder  sister  took  their  seals  in  the  pit.  The 
little  one  had  been  prattling  away  for  some  time, 
when  the  footlights  were  turned  up.  Upon  seeing 
the  sudden  increase  of  light,  she  remarked  loudly  to 
her  sister :  "  Look,  Nellie  ;  they've  put  another 
penny  in  the  slot !  " 

At  a  dinner  one  day  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
taking  with  the  dogmatic  John  Wilson  Croker.  who 
contradicted  him  flatly  about  something  which  had 
occurred  at  Waterloo.  The  duke,  knowing  his  man, 
submitted  quietly  ;  but  not  long  afterward  Croker 
again  became  offensively  assertive  in  regard  to  per- 
cussion-caps. "My  dear  Croker."  said  the  duke, 
with  unruffled  good-humor.  "I  can  yield  to  your 
superior  information  on  most  points,  and  you  may 
perhaps  know  a  great  deal  more  of  what  passed  at 
Waterloo  than  myself ;  but  as  a  sportsman,  I  will 
maintain  my  point  about  the  percussion- caps  !  " 

One  of  the  numerous  Diindases  one  year  exhibited 
a  collection  of  pictures  which  he  had  lately  pur- 
chased in  Germany,  previous  to  their  being  trans- 
ferred  to  his  private  residence.  It  happened,  a  year 
later,  that  one  of  the  guests  at  Lord  Roseberys 
table  mentioned  his  intention  of  visiting  the  Conti- 
nent for  the  purpose  of  making  some  addition  to  his 
own  collection  of  paintings,  and  he  asked  Lord  Eldon 
if  he  could  give  him  any  suggestions  as  to  where  he 
had  better  begin  his  search.  "  I  think  he  had  better 
go  to  Diisseldorf,"  Lord  Eldon  replied.  "And  why 
to  Dusseldorf?"  said  the  inquirer.  "I  think  you 
might  find  something  good  there,  as  our  friend 
Dundas  went  there  last  year  and  bought  all  the 
d d  trash  in  the  place  " 


Bill  Nye  and  a  friend  once  visited  a  man  of  sport 
who  had  a  badger  that  he  was  prepared  to  back  for 
large  sums  on  the  statement  that  no  dog  of  any- 
body's could  take  the  beast  out  of  a  barrel  that  lay- 
lengthwise  on  the  floor,  with  one  head  knocked  out 
and  in  which  the  badger  was  ensconsed.  Nye's  com- 
panion had  wondered  why  Nye  had  been  coaxing 
an  "  ornary  "  looking  cur  to  follow  them.  Nye  made 
a  bet  that  he  had  a  dog  that  would  take  the  badger 
out  of  the  barrel.  The  money  was  "put  up,"  and 
Nye  caught  that  dog  by  the  "  nape  of  the  neck  and 
seat  of  his  breeches,"  so  to  speak,  and  threw  him 
into  the  barrel,  tail  foremost.  The  badger  nabbed 
the  dog  by  one  ham  and  the  dog  went  right  away 
from  there  like  a  blue  streak,  the  badger  hanging 
straight  out  behind.     Nye  won. 


occurred.  We  don't  want  any  litigation,  however,  if 
we  can  help  it,  and  we'd  like  to  arrange  a  settlement 
with  you  on  a  friendly  basis."  "Veil,"  slowly  said 
the  Swede,  "  Ay  tal  you.  Ay  bin  sorry  das  fool  colt 
runned  on  de  railroad  track,  but  Ay  bin  poor  man. 
Ay  skal  give  yon  two  tollar  !  " 


A  Denver  gambler  named  Dougherty,  while  in 
New  York,  where  he  found  the  games  too  slow  for 
him,  heard  that  a  pretty  stiff  game  of  poker  was 
played  in  Persia.  So  to  Persia  Dougherty  sailed, 
and  he  was  soon  popular  among  the  young  princes, 
even  if  he  could  not  talk  Persian.  They  play  poker 
somewhat  differently  there  from  what  we  do  in  this 
country.  There  is  never  any  money  in  sight.  A 
man  sits  near  the  table  and  records  the  bets,  and  a 
settlement  is  made  after  the  game  is  over.  This 
book-keeper  is  also  a  linguist,  and  whenever  foreign- 
ers play  with  these  princes,  as  in  Dougherty's  case, 
he  tells  of  the  "raises."  One  night  Dougherty  had 
been  trailing  in  on  nearly  every  hand,  only  to  be 
beaten  in  the  "show-down."  Finally  he  caught  a 
pair  of  sixes  about  the  time  one  of  the  princes  caught 
four  of  a  kind.  There  had  been  a  deal  of  "jollying" 
and  "  horse-play  "  going  on  all  the  night.  Dougherty, 
of  course,  could  not  understand  the  words  that  were 
being  spilled  out  around  him  every  second,  but  he 
never  said  anything  or  looked  interested.  He  would 
simply  skin  his  cards,  come  in  when  he  wanted  to  or 
lay  down,  just  as  the  notion  struck  him.  When  he 
picked  up  his  sixes,  he  looked  the  Persian  in  the  eye, 
and  the  Persian  laughed-  "Tru-le-lu."said  the  Per- 
sian. "Guying  me,  I  reckon,"  said  Dougherty, 
"  but  I'll  give  you  some  of  your  own  sort  of  words. 
Tru-le-lum."  "  Tru-Ie  lili-lo,"  said  the  Persian.  J 
"  Tru  le-lele-lili-lole-lum,"  replied  Dougherty;  but  \ 
before  he  could  get  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  the  j 
voung  prince  threw  down  his  four  of  a  kind,  kicked  ! 
the  table  over,  fell  forward  on  a  sofa  lying  near,  and  | 
broke  out  in  a  sob.  "  My  God,  man  !  "  exclaimed  i 
the  interpreter,  "you  raised  him  "leven  millions  that 
time ! " 


THE    USEFUL     MR.     GRIMES. 


A  Tale  of  a  Reportorial  Myth. 


Dr.  Lasker,  the  great  chess-player,  when  in  Lon- 
don, is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  certain  restaurant 
known  to  many  chess  devotees.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  just  prior  to  his  departure  for  St.  Peters- 
burg to  play  Dr.  Steinitz  for  the  championship,  a 
fussy  old  gentleman  offered  to  play  him  for  a  box 
of  cigars  if  he  would  concede  him  the  odds  of  a 
queen.  The  offer  was  good-naturedly  accepted  ; 
and  on  Lasker's  winning,  he  became  the  recipient 
of  a  box  of  doubtful-looking  cigars.  On  visiting  the 
same  restaurant,  after  easily  defeating  Steinitz,  Las- 
ker happened  to  meet  his  late  opponent,  who  asked 
him  what  he  had  thought  of  the  cigars.  "First- 
rate!"  replied  the  champion;  "in  fact,  1  might 
almost  say  they  won  me  the  match."  "Indeed!  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  it ! "  returned  the  old  gentle- 
man,  much  pleased.  "Yes,"  continued  Lasker,  "  1 
gave  them  all  to  Steinitz  ! " 

An  old  Swedish  farmer  who  lives  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  valuable 
colt.  The  animal  jumped  out  of  a  pasture,  ran 
down  upon  the  railway,  and  was  caught  in  a  cut  by 
an  express  train.  The  claim  -  agent  went  out  to 
effect  an  amicable  setUement,  if  possible,  with  the 
old  man.  "  We  are  very  sorry,  of  course,  that  this 
affair  happened,"  said  the  railway  man,  "  and  1  hope 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  court."  The 
old  farmer  looked  at  him  suspiciously  and  shifted 
about  uneasily,  but  said  nothing.  "You  must  re- 
member," continued  the  claim-agent,  "  that  your  colt 
was  a  trespasser  on  our  property  when  the  accident 


A  man,  with  long,  cardinal  whiskers,  once  ap- 
proached Robert  Peattie  and  said  to  him:  "You 
come  along  with  me.  I  have  just  bought  a  paper 
away  out  in  a  Western  town,  and  I  want  you  to 
run  it." 

Three  days  after  this  summons,  he  was  seated  in  a 
very  rickety  chair,  confronting  a  very  rickety  desk  in 
a  ghostly  chamber  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  weary  and 
worn  old  building. 

The  staff  came  in  to  welcome  the  new  managing 
editor  and  to  try  to  estimate  by  the  cut  of  his  beard  or 
the  character  of  his  c'othes.  or  by  some  other  tangi- 
ble sign-manual,  just  how  long  he  would  keep  the 
old  men  on  the  pay-roll  before  importing  talent  from 
Chicago.  The  staff  was  gloomy.  It  was  led  by  a  tall 
North-of-Irelander  named  Jim  Crawford.  He  es- 
corted the  society  editor,  who,  in  the  dreadful  pres- 
ence of  her  new  superior,  forgot  not  to  chew  gum, 
although  she  had  manfully  resolved  before  going  in 
to  abjure  such  effeminacies  forever,  if  only  the  com- 
ing chief  would  let  her  stay  in  the  journal's  service. 

Mr.  Peattie  liked  the  looks  of  things — that  is,  he 
liked  the  chances  for  improvement.  The  paper 
needed  juice  and  motion  and  life  and  pepper,  and  he 
resolved  to  give  all  these  to  it. 

The  second  day  a  man  came  up  with  a  wagon- 
spoke.  The  item  was  something  about  a  divorce. 
Crawford  gathered  the  visitor  up  and  threw  him  out.  ' 
The  man  made  explanations  and  expostulations  at 
every  flight  of  stairs — there  were  four  of  them — 
but  Crawford  was  irritated  that  day  and  would  not 
listen. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  a  woman  flounced  in  and 
flashed  fire  upon  Mr.  Peattie.  She  had  been  a  wit- 
ness before  a  coroner's  jury,  and  when  she  saw  in  the 
newspaper  next  morning  the  cheerful  and  merry 
report  of  the  proceedings,  she  was  vexed.  Mr. 
Peattie  listened  to  her  complaint  with  some  confusion. 
Very  plainly  this  was  a  case  in  which  Crawford's 
methods  of  extinction  could  not  figure.  Necessity 
being  the  mother  of  invention,  Mr.  Peattie  invented. 

"  Madam."  he  said,  "you  are  perfectly  justified  in 
your  objection  to  that  outrageous  item.  I  am  glad 
you  called.  I  had  intended  visiting  you  to  tell  you 
that  my  first  action  this  morning  was  to  discharge  the 
man  who  wrote  it.  He  was  a  cad  named  Grimes, 
and  I  dismissed  him  forever." 

The  woman  went  away  beaming.  Thus  was 
Grimes  born. 

Grimes  became  a  vital  force  in  the  getting  out  of 
the  paper.  Mr.  Peattie  told  Crawford  about  his 
visitor  when  the  city  editor  came  in,  and  a  smile  lit 
up  the  pessimistic  features  of  the  North-of-Irelander. 

"  I  am  glad  you  thought  of  that,"  said  Crawford. 
"You  wouldn't  guess  it,  perhaps,  but  I  have  been 
getting  tired  of  this  business  of  explaining  what  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  our  pages  by  throwing  people 
down-stairs.     Everybody  in  town   is   talking   about 
the  improvement  in  the  paper,  of  course,  but  I  have 
kind  of  wearied  of  backing  up  that  improvement  by 
breaking  the  stairs  with  human  flesh.     We  will  use 
■  Grimes  right  along  after  this.     He  will  fit  in  beau- 
tifully and  save  me  a  good  deal  of  time." 
I      After  that    Grimes  was  on   duty  in   that   office. 
The    old    men    heard    mysterious    suggestions    of 
'  Grimes  every  little  while,  and  they  thought  the  im- 


ported editor  had  imported  some  fancy  Chicago  re- 
porter.     They    never    saw    him,    but    they    heard  I 
enough  of  him..  About  three  times  in  the  course  of  t 
an  afternoon  and  evening,   Mr.   Peattie  would  rush 
excitedly  out  into  the  local-room,  and,  introducing 
some  angry  man  to  Craw  ford,  would  saw  : 

"Mr.  Crawford,  discharge  Grimes  at  once.  Pay 
him  for  a  full  week's  work,  but  dismiss  him.  Don't 
let  such  a  man  work  on  our  piper.  Look  at  this 
item  he  has  written  about  Major  Clarkson  and 
Colonel  Chase  !  " 

And  Crawford  would  look  up  with  that  fatigued 
expression  of    his   and  say:    "Has  he  been  at  it 
again?    Well,  patience  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  in  , 
that  man's  case.     I'll  give  him  the  run  the  moment 
he  enters  the  office." 

One  day — it  was  June  io,  1888— Mr.  Peattie  dis- 
charged Grimes  seven  times,  and  Crawford  per- 
formed the  same  service  in  the  presence  of  twelve 
outraged  and  indignant  victims  of  Grimes's  jocular 
way  of  writing  things.  That  was  a  notable  day, 
though.  It  was  the  day  after  the  first  woman's 
club  was  organized  in  the  town. 

None  of  the  reporters  were  in  the  secret.  Only 
Mr.  Peattie  and  Crawford  knew.  The  other  men 
wondered  at  the  ability  of  Grimes  to  keep  his 
place  in  the  face  of  his  numerous  dismissals,  and 
finally  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
a  n?an  who  knew  some  guilty  secret  of  Mr. 
Peattie's.  The  only  person  who  did  not  im- 
bibe that  view  was  the  society  editor.  She  was 
young  and  a  bit  romantic.  She  used  to  hear 
Grimes  discharged  so  frequently  and  with  such 
vehemence  that  she  finally  decided  that  he  was  a 
much-abused  man  and  one  entitled  to  all  her  sympa- 
thies. So  she  went  to  Crawford  one  day.  after  he 
had  dismissed  Grimes  with  tempestuous  fury,  and 
bravely  told  the  city  editor  just  what  she  thought 
about  that  way  of  abusing  a  man  in  his  absence. 
Crawford  listened,  amazed.  Then  he  asked  her  a 
few  things,  and  he  noticed  that  she  blushed  and  that 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  answered.  That 
night  he  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Peattie. 

They  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Here  was  a  pretty 
little  love-story  right  in  their  office,  and  they  felt 
guilty.  "  If  we  tell  her,"  said  Crawford,  "it'll  hu- 
miliate her,  and  even  if  it  doesn't,  she,  being  a 
woman,  will  blow  it  abroad,  and  that'll  spoil 
Grimes  forever.  We  will  never  be  able  to  use  him 
again."  And  he  groaned  at  the  thought  of  resum- 
ing the  practice  of  throwing  people  down  those  four 
flights  of  stairs. 

"And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Peattie.  "I  hate  to  do  the 
only  thing  practicable.  I  hate  to  discharge  her. 
Let's  sleep  on  it  a  night." 

Fate  decided  the  thing  over  night.  The  cardinal- 
whiskered  man  sold  the  paper  to  a  syndicate,  which 
turned  it  into  a  Prohibition  organ,  first  carefully  and 
painstaking  "letting  out"  the  whole  staff .  And  so, 
at  last  and  for  a  fact,  Grimes  was  out  of  a  job  ;  and 
the  society  editor  never  had  a  chance  to  tell  her 
love. — Chicago  Record. 
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SHREVE, 


739    MARKET    STREET.  S.  F. 

Cuns,    Fishing-Tackle,    Athletic    and 
Sportsmen's  Goods. 

Low  price*.     Cull  or  send  for  Catalogue. 


PLEASURE    BOATS, 

Launches  and  Yachts  fitted  with  Hercules 
Gasoline  Enginf*,  the  cheapest,  safest,  and 
most  economical.  No  smoke,  tire,  or  heat. 
No  gears;  every  engine  guaranteed.  Write 
for  Catalogue. 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

215  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Christian  Endeavor  Rates 

OPEN    TO    ALL. 


To  Chicago S25.00 

To  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  ..    26.75 
To  Milwaukee 26.00 


SAN  FRANCISCO  to  CHICAGO 
3^  DAYS. 


Its  Interpretation. 

"Oh,  I  had  such  a  wonderful  dream  last  night !  " 
said  the  innocent  young  heiress,  crossing  the  gypsy 
fortune  -  teller's  wrinkled  palm  with  silver ;  "I 
dreamed  I  saw  a  sweet  little  Cupid  coming  toward 
me  through  the  snow.  He  was  dressed  so  oddly, 
for  he  wore  nothing  but  a  silk  hat  and  a  linen  duster 
trimmed  with  fur ;  and  he  seemed  very  hungry,  for 
every  now  and  then  he  made  a  snowball  and  ate  it. 
Tell  me,  good  dame,  what  my  dream  portends  !  " 

•'  My  poor  child  !  "  answered  the  seeress,  while  the 
tears  chased  each  other  down  her  furrowed  cheeks 
like  forty  dogs  after  a  cat ;  "  try  to  bear  the  awful 
truth — you  will  many  an  actor.  There  is  no  other 
possible  interpretation  of  such  a  dream." — Puck. 

A  dispatch  from  London  announces  that  William 
Gillette,  the  actor  and  playwright,  who  has  been  re- 
ported seriously  ill,  has  so  far  recovered  that  he  can 
appear  in  "Secret  Service." 


Through  daily  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleeping-Cars. 
2  New  Montgomery  St.,  R.  R.  RITCHIE, 

Palace  Hotel.  G.  A.  P.  C. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPACT. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  hoard  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Doric.  .("Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  July  27 

Belgic Saturday,  August  14 

Coptic  .(Via.  Honolulu).  Thursday.  September 2 
Gaelic. .(Via  Honolulu). .Tuesday,  September  21 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply   at   company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBES,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Eroadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  g  a.  m.,  July  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  Ports,  at  o  a.  m.,  July  5,  10, 
15,  20,  25,  30,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Bay,  Steamer  Portuma,  at  2  P.  M.  July  5,  9,  13, 

17,  21,  26,  30,  Aug.  3,  7,  11.  16,  20,  24,  28,  Sept.  1,  6,  10,  14, 

18,  22,  27.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles,  and  way  ports,  at 
9  a.m.,  July  1,  5,  9.  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford, 
Santa  Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  RedondofLos  Angeles), 
and  Newport,  at  11  a.  m.,  July  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27.  31, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Ensenada,  San  Jose" 
del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico), 
Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  m.,  the  second  of  each  month.  The 
Company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  previous 
notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cinderella's  glass  slipper  was  given  her,  not  by  the 
original  teller  of  the  French  tale,  but  by  the  English 
translator,  who  mistook  slippers  of  fair,  or  fur.  for 
slippers  of  vcrre,  or  glass. 


Enterprises  of  Great  Pith  and  Moment 
Have,  ere  now,  had  their  currents  "  turned  awry," 
as  Hamlet  says,  by  an  attack  of  dyspepsia.  Napo- 
leon failed  to  improve  his  advantage  at  Auslerlitz  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  indigestion,  brought  on  by 
some  indiscretion  in  eating.  In  order  to  avoid  dys- 
pepsia, abstain  from  over  indulgence,  and  precede  the 
meal  by  a  wineglassful  of  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bit- 
ters, more  effective  than  any  dietetic  in  improving  the 
tone  of  the  stomach.  Liver  complaint,  chills  and 
fever,  and  rheumatism  are  annihilated  by  the  Bitters. 


EANIC 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Tuesday,  August 
10,  at  2  p.  m.  Special  party 
rates. 

S.  S-  Alameda  sails  via 
Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 


ery  St. 


(Ofllp3Ry~  Sydney,  Thursday,  August  19, 

Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom* 
Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


A  children's  remedy  that  has  stood  the  test  of  use 
for  over  fifty  years  is  worth  trying.  Stcfdman's 
Soothing  Powders  have  str  od  that  test. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMEBIC  AN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Havre, 
Paris).  Twin-screw  Express  steamers  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis, 
New  York,  Paris.  Sailing  from  New  York  each  Wednes- 
day at  10  a.  m.  Shortest  and  most  convenient  route  to 
London.  Close  connection  at  Southampton  for  Havre  and 
Paris. 

BED    STAR    LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.  Steamers  Friesland. 
Noordland,  Westernland,  Southwark,  Kensington.  Sail- 
ing from  New  York  each  Wednesday.  Favorite  route  to 
Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Germany,  the  Rhine,  Switzer- 
land, Italy. 

SUMMER  CRUISE. 

American  Line  S.  S.  Ohio,  from  New  York 
June  36th,  to  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Russia.  Seventy  Days'  Tour.  Send  for  circu- 
lar and  pamphlet. 

1        For  passage  and   freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 

i   gation     Company,     G.    D.     FAHNESTOCK,     General 

Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK—  QCEENSTOTYN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don in  3M  honrs. 

BRITANNIC July  j8. . .  Aug.  a5. . .  .Sept.  a, 

MAJESTIC   Aug.    4. ...Sept.     1.  ...Sept.  =9 

GERMANIC Aug.  1 1....  Sept.    8. ...Oct.     6 

TEUTONIC Aug.  18. ...Sept.  15. ...Oct.    11 

First  Cabin,  $75  and  upward  ;  very  superior  Second 
Cabin.  S+5  and  upward  ;  Steerage  at  low  rates. 

H.  MA1TLAND  KERSEY.  Gen.  Agent.  New  York; 
S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  ^Vestem  Agent.  Chicago. 
'       For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  offices. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


July  26,  1897. 


The  Cole-Naylor  Wedding. 
A  pretty  wedding  took  place  last  Tuesday  evening 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Naylor, 
2221  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley.  The  bride  was  their 
daughter,  Miss  Jessie  N.  Naylor,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  '98  of  the  University  of  California. 
The  groom  was  Mr.  Elmer  K.  Cole,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joshua  Cole,  of  Berkeley.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  business  department  of  the  Argonaut 
for  several  years.  They  were  married  beneath  a 
canopy  of  pink  and  white  roses.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  bride's  mother,  Rev.  Rebecca  S. 
Naylor,  who  is  pastor  of  the  Berkeley  Friends' 
Church.  Miss  Elizabeth  Cole  was  the  maid  of  honor 
and  Mr.  Elmer  Nichol  acted  as  best  man.  Only 
relatives  and  very  intimate  friends  were  present. 
Congratulations  and  a  supper  followed  the  ceremony. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  left  on  their  wedding  trip  on 
Wednesday,  and  when  they  return  will  occupy  the 
new  home  on  Ashby  Avenue,  in  Berkeley,  that  the 
groom  has  purchased  and  prepared  for  his  bride. 
The  wedding  presents  were  very  handsome. 

Californians  in  Europe. 

The  hegira  of  Californians  to  Europe  this  year  has 
been  exceptionally  large.  The  steamships  of  the 
White  Star  Line  and  of  the  International  Navigation 
Company  have  had  passengers  from  here  on  every 
trip,  while  other  lines  were  patronized  to  a  certain 
degree.  Many  who  went  away  in  the  early  spring- 
time have  returned,  but  there  is  a  goodly  contingent 
still  abroad.  The  queen's  jubilee  festivities  were,  of 
course,  a  potent  factor  in  this  increase  in  travel  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  present  whereabouts  of  some  of  the  absent 
Californians  may  be  interesting  to  their  friends  here. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  nt!e  Macleay,  are 
traveling  through  France.  Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine 
and  her  two  sons,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  and  Mr. 
Callaghan  Byrne,  are  in  Paris.  Mrs.  Martha  Hitch- 
cock and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coit,  are  also 
in  the  French  capital,  the  latter  being  under  medical 
care.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington,  Mrs.  Jane 
L.  Stanford,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  William 
Ford  Nichols,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum,  and  Mr.  Albert  Wieland 
are  in  London.  Captain  S.  B.  Peterson  and  his 
daughters,  Mrs.  Miller  and  Miss  Carrie  Peterson, 
are  in  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Mrs.  K.  H.  Withrow, 
the  Misses  Marie  and  Eva  Withrow,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Huntington,  Miss  Clara  Huntington,  Mrs.  Isaac 
Hecht,  the  Misses  Hecht,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Sherman  and 
family,  and  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Siebe  are  in  Germany. 
Colonel  Bernard  Peyton  and  Miss  Eugenie  Peyton, 
of  Santa  Cruz,  are  in  Berlin.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Thomas  Boyson,  the  Misses  Irene  and  Hattie  Tay, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Rosenthal  are  at  various 
points  on  the  Continent. 


The  Paper-Chase. 

The  paper-chase  at  San  Rafael  last  Saturday  after- 
noon was  hotly  contested  and  very  interesting,  The 
start  was  made  about  four  o'clock  from  the  Hotel 
Rafael,  with  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman  and  Miss 
Emma  Hunt  as  the  hares.  Mr.  J.  J.  Crooks  acted 
as  referee.  The  route -was  toward  Fairfax,  and  the 
first  to  reach  the  goal  were  Miss  Alice  Moffitt  and 
Mr.  F.  A.  Howard,  to  whom  the  handsome  prizes 
were  awarded.     The  hounds  were  : 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Crooks,  Mrs.  Hugh  Hume,  Miss  Alice 
Moffitt,  Miss  Warburton,  Miss  Delia  Davidson,  Miss 
Ada  Mofntt,  Miss  Crowley,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Howard,  Judge  Ward  McAllister,  Mr.  Albion 
Elethen,  Dr.  Howitt,  Mr.  Athearn  Folger,  Mr.  F.  Farns- 
worth,  Mr.  H.  A.  de  Haven,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Hugh  Hume,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Herbert  Weller, 
Mr.  F.  Van  Winkle,  Dr.  Franklin  Shiels,  Mr.  Harry  E. 
Pringle,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Anderson. 

The  Klumpke  Art  Reception. 
A  complimentary  reception  was  tendered  to  Miss 
Bertha  Klumpke  last  Thursday  evening  by  members 
of  the  Art  Association  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  In- 
stitute of  Art.  Miss  Klumpke  is  here  on  a  visit  to 
relatives  and  friends  after  an  absence  of  several 
years  in  Europe,  where  she  has  been  studying  art. 
She  was  born  in   this   city  and    educated  in  Paris, 


The  Royal  is  the  highest  grade  baking  powder 

known.    Actual  tests  show  it  goes  one* 

third  further  than  any  other  brand. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


FOYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  VORK- 


where  she  has  achieved  considerable  success  as  an 
artist  in  oil  and  genre  work.  She  has  received  a 
silver  medal  at  school,  honorable  mention  at  the 
Paris  Salon,  a  silver  medal  at  Versailles,  a  grand 
silver  medal  and  prize  at  the  Julian  Academy,  a  gold 
medal  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  bronze  medal  at  the 
Universal  Exposition  in  Paris,  in  addition  to  per- 
sonal praise  from  such  artists  as  Henner,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  and  Demont- Breton.  The  exhibition  at 
the  Art  Association  comprises  forty  of  her  pictures, 
all  demonstrating  her  ability.  The  pictures  will  re- 
main on  exhibition  until  August  22d 


Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 
The  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  were 
pleasantly  entertained  last  Monday  evening,  when 
some  of  their  talented  associates  presented  a  clever 
farce  in  one  act,  enti  led  "  The  Train  Robber,"  which 
was  written  by  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Nash,  the  librarian  of 
Stanford  University.  The  attendance  was  large,  the 
play  was  well  presented,  and  the  participants  received 
much  applause.  The  cast  of  characters  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Johnson  Brownjones,  a  plumber  on  a  racket,  Mr.  Paul 
P.  Davis ;  Frank  Somers,  a  broker  on  a  holiday,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Nash;  Hawkeye,  a  detective  on  a  trail,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Cooke,  of  Oakland  ;  Bill  Buster,  a  cowboy  employed 
at  Castle  Crag,  Mr.  E.  C.  Davis  ;  Mrs.  Brownjones,  a  lady 
of  character,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Davis;  Alice,  her  niece,  Miss 
Kjttredge ;  Mrs.  Newport,  a  lady  of  fashion,  Mrs.  C.  H, 
Hopkins;  Gretchen,  maid  at  Castle  Crag,  Miss  Barker. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Laura  Leigh  Gashwiler  and 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shorlridge  will  be  quietly  celebrated 
at  noon  on  Monday,  August  2d,  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  John  H.  Gashwiler,  on 
Central  Avenue.  Only  relatives  and  very  intimate 
friends  will  be  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Mayfield  have  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Miss  Lillie  Mayfield,  to 
Mr.  L.  M.  Kaiser. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Rebecca  Harstone,  of  St. 
Thomas,  Canada,  and  Mr.  Albert  M.  Thomson,  of 
this  city,  took  place  last  Tuesday  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  Rev.  E.  H.  Jenks  officiated.  After- 
ward there  was  a  wedding  breakfast  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Mearns,  1412  Octavia 
Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson  went  to  Santa  Cruz 
to  pass  their  honeymoon. 

Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  gave  a  garden-party,  after 
the  completion  of  the  jubilee  festivities,  at  Holly 
Lodge,  Highgate,  London.  Among  the  Americans 
present  were  Lady  Hesketh,  n£e  Sharon,  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  the 
Misses  Mills,  Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  White. 

Mrs.  Harry  M.  Gillig  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Crocker,  were  among  the  guests  present  at  a  lawn- 
party  given  last  week  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic 
Remington  at  their  home  in  New  Rochelle.  The 
affair  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Day  Nursery.  Many 
of  Mr.  Remington's  sketches  and  his  collection  of 
Indian  relics  were  exhibited. 

The  reception  recently  given  at  Honolulu  on  board 
the  Philadelphia  in  honor  of  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Sewall  was  not  given  by  Rear-Admiral  Beardsley  in- 
dividually, but  was  a  compliment  extended  by  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Pacific  Station,  the  cap- 
tain, and  the  officers  of  the  flag-ship. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  became  the 
happy  parents  of  a  boy  last  Monday.  The  interest- 
ing event  occurred  at  the  Hobart  mansion  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  C.  Perkins,  nie  Giffin,  are 
rejoicing  over  the  advent  of  a  girl  baby.  She  was 
born  on  July  15th. 

Information  has  been  received  from  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, to  the  effect  that  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  was  brightened  on  July  17th  by 
the  advent  of  a  son. 

Mr.  Alec  B.  Wilberforce  was  the  guest  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  British  man-of-war  Com-us  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  dinner,  and  on  Thursday  evening  he  enter- 
tained Lieutenant  Luard  and  Lieutenant  Raikes  at 
his  residence. 

The  midsummer  jinks  of  the  Bohemian  Club  will 
be  held  this  evening  at  Bohemian  Grove,  near 
Guerneville.  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  will  act  as  sire  at 
the  high  jinks,  and  Mr.  George  T.  Bromley  will 
officiate  at  the  low  jinks. 


A  last  tribute  was  paid  last  Tuesday  to  one  of 
Vacaville's  oldest  and  best  beloved  citizens,  George 
N.  Piatt,  who  through  a  long  Republican  administra- 
tion held  the  position  of  postmaster  there.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  justice  of  the  peace  and 
conducted  a  real-estate  business.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  two  sons  and  hosts  of  friends  to  mourn  his  sud- 
den passing  away.  One  son  was  his  partner  and 
private  secretary,  the  other  a  prominent  dentist  of 
San  Francisco.  Judge  Piatt  was  born  in  Le  Roy, 
N.  Y.,  the  former  home  of  Hon.  F.  M.  Pixley, 
founder  of  the  Argonaut.  They  were  school-mates 
and  comrades  together.  Years  after,  when  the  de- 
ceased moved  to  California,  the  friendship  was  re- 
newed. Not  only  did  Judge  Piatt's  genial  personal- 
ity and  ready  wit  gain  him  many  friends,  but  his 
daily  life  was  an  unwritten  sermon  on  the  love  of 

humanity. 

■    ♦ — • 

Bibles  and  prayer-books  are  necessities  according 

to  an  English  county  court  decision,  and  must  be 

paid  for  by  the  husband  when  the  wife  obtains  them 

on  credit. 


Charles  Frederick  Crocker. 
After  an  illness  of  but  eight  days,  Charles  F. 
Crocker  breathed  his  last  on  Saturday  evening,  July 
17th.  at  "  Uplands."  his  country  home  in  San  Mateo. 
The  malady  which  caused  his  death  was  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  Prior  to  his  death  he  had  an 
idea,  which  he  expressed  to  some  near  friends,  that 
he  had  not  long  to  live  if  he  continued  with  his  busi- 
ness cares  and  remained  here.  Consequently  he  was 
making  preparations  for  a  prolonged  trip  to  the 
South  Seas,  accompanied  by  a  physician,  in  the  hope 
that  the  change  of  climate  and  scene  would  prolong 
his  life.  But  he  was  stricken  down  before  he  could 
start.  His  funeral  took  place  last  Tuesday.  There 
were  simple  rites  at  "  Uplands,''  performed  by  Rev. 
Robert  Mackenzie,  and  witnessed  only  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  relatives,  the  pall  bearers,  and  a 
few  other  very  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased. 
Then  the  catafalque  was  brought  to  this  city,  and 
under  charge  of  the  representatives  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  was  taken  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  where  services  were  again  held — this  time 
under  the  Masonic  ritual.  The  interment  took  place 
at  .Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  beside  the  tomb  of  his  late 
wife.  The  final  services  here  were  also  conducted 
by  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


Colonel  Crocker,  who  was  the  son  of  the  late  Charles 
Crocker,  was  born  in  Sacramento  on  December  26,  185.1. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  in  that  city  from  i860 
until  1870,  when  he  entered  University  Mound  College 
and  later  the  California  Military  Academy.  He  followed 
the  courses  for  three  years,  when  continued  ill-health 
made  a  trip  to  Europe  advisable.  He  returned  improved, 
and  entered  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  The  threatened  loss  of  his  eyesight  caused  a 
cessation  of  his  studies,  and  he  went  to  Europe  again  for 
a  year's  trip.  He  then  returned  to  this  city  and  com- 
menced his  career  in  the  transportation  business  as  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  division  superintendent  at  the 
Oakland  wharf.  He  was  afterward  transferred  to  the 
freight  department  in  this  city,  and  by  degrees  worked 
himself  up  to  the  position  of  claims  adjuster.  The  death 
of  General  D.  D.  Colton  caused  his  promotion  to  the 
post  of  financial  agent  and  purchaser  for  the  railroad 
company.  He  subsequently  became  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  company,  and  finally  vice-president,  the  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  deceased  was  married  on  September  7,  1880,  to 
Miss  Jennie  Easton,  daughter  of  the  late  Ansel  M. 
Easton.  Three  children,  Templeton,  Mary,  and  Jennie, 
were  born  to  them.  After  six  years  of  happy  married 
life,  he  sustained  a  severe  blow  on  February  25,  1887,  in 
the  demise  of  his  wife,  attendant  upon  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  Jennie.  Colonel  Crocker  was  a  member  of  the 
Pacific- Union  Club,  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  a  trustee  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University  and  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  also  served  as  a  staff  officer  in  the  National  Guard  of 
California,  whence  he  received  the  title  of  colonel,  and 
for  several  years  acted  as  a  regent  of  the  University  of 
California. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

Death  has  its  sting,  and  the  grave  has  its  victory,  and 
the  sting  of  the  death  of  Charles  F.  Crocker  has  pierced 
the  hearts  of  the  many  who  loved  him,  and  his  grave  has 
won  a  victory  over  this  community  that  so  greatly  ad- 
mired, respected,  and  appreciated  him.  Circumstances 
placed  him  in  his  early  manhood  in  a  prominent  position 
in  this  State;  ability,  integrity,  and  industry  kept  him 
there.  He  stood  in  the  forefront  of  those  proud  of  Cali- 
fornia and  of  whom  California  is  proud. 

His  life  was  like  a  light  set  upon  a  hill,  known  and  ob- 
served of  all  men  in  this  western  world,  casting  a  shadow 
only  in  its  going  out. 

He  lived  a  clean  life,  an  earnest,  hard-working  life,  a 
patriotic,  public-spirited  life,  a  sympathetic,  companionable 
life,  a  domestic,  home-consecrating  life,  a  successful  life, 
equal  to  the  great  opportunities  that  filled  it.  Unostenta- 
tiously, quietly,  seriously,  thoughtfully,  unselfishly,  mind- 
ful as  well  of  the  public  good  as  of  private  gain,  he 
took  up  the  burden  of  the  great  trusts  largely  committed 
to  his  care,  and  conscientiously,  honestly,  and  too  un- 
tiringly bore  this  burden  to  his  early  grave. 

Though  death  came  when  life  was  young  and  when  his 
years  were  yet  few  in  number,  his  life  was  old  in  its  ac- 
complishments and  his  years  many  in  their  honors. 
Though  his  days  were  numbered,  and  this  number  told 
ere  yet  their  count  was  begun,  they  were  full  of  useful- 
ness and  fruitful  in  good  deeds,  and  each  one  was  a  bene- 
faction to  his  State  and  is  a  pleasant  memory  to  his 
friends. 

Faithful  as  a  husband,  loving  as  a  father,  affectionate 
as  a  friend,  patriotic  as  a  citizen,  in  every  sense  a  man, 
Charles  F.  Crocker  will  ever  be  gratefully  and  proudly 
remembered  as  one  of  California's  ablest,  noblest,  most 
respected  and  best-loved  sons. 

May  this  Golden  West,  where  he  was  to  the  manor 
born,  find  consolation  for  his  loss  in  the  example  he  has 
set  to  all  his  fellow  native  sons,  and  may  they  follow  in 
his  footsteps  to  their  country's  profit  and  prosperity. 

H.  G.  P. 


The  will  of  Colonel  Crocker  is  dated  September 
24,  1894,  and  it  was  filed  here  with  the  county  clerk 
last  Thursday  afternoon.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  and 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Green  are  named  as  the  executors, 
without  bonds,  and  Mrs.  Adeline  M.  Easton,  the 
grandmother  of  the  testator's  children,  is  appointed 
guardian  of  their  persons  and  estates  during  their 
minority.  The  total  value  of  the  estate  is  about 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  Testator  bequeathed  to 
his  sister,  Harriet,  and  his  brothers,  George  and 
William,  any  feature  of  his  art  collection  that  they 
most  highly  prize.  The  residue  of  the  estate  is  left 
to  his  three  children,  Mary  Crocker,  Charles  Temple- 
ton  Crocker,  and  Jennie  Adeline  Crocker,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them.  No  charitable  be- 
quests were  made. 

* — ^ — • 

—  Latest  summer  neck-wear,  gloves,  and 
shirts  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 
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A    NEW    DISCOVERY. 

DIAMOND   CRYSTAL  EYE  GLASSES 


A  CURE  FOR  WEAK  EYES 

Inflamed  Eyes  and  Pains  about  l  In-  Head 
Cured.     These  Glasses  can  be  had  only  at  the 

GERMAN  OPTICAL  INSTITUTE 

28  THIRD  STREET,  S.  F. 

OR.   S.   SHOTWELL,  Oculist  Optician 

Graduate  Chicago  Opthalmic  College.       Exam.  Free. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES    FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  cliinate  to 
be  the  healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WELL  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warfield,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

K.  H.  WARFIEJUO  CO., 
(Incorporated)     Proprietor. 


HOTEL  VENDOME 


SAN    JOSE,  CAL. 


This  beautiful  hotel  is  in  the  "Garden 
City" — itself  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful 
park-lawn,  flowers,  shade,  rest — affording 
every  comfort  and  enjoyment.  For  rates, 
illustrated  souvenir,  etc.,  address 

GEO.  P.  SNEI/L, 

Manager. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 

THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BIKS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

SISTfll    REFITTED    WITH    All    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 
San  Francisco.  Cat. 


THE   WENBAN 

N.  W.  cor.  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Sts. 


First-class  family  hotel ;  single  rooms  and 
elegant  suites,  each  provided  with  private 
baths.     Superior  table. 

CAROLINE  BLITZ,  Proprietress. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


July  26,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ID 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  is  now  in  England  studying 
libraries  and  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
which  is  to  be  added  to  Stanford  University. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  who  had  intended  spending  the 
summer  in  Santa  Cruz,  hns  returned  to  the  city. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Selby  and  Miss  Edith  Selby  have  re- 
turned to  Oakland  after  a  pleasant  outing  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  is  at  her  country-place  near  Pleas- 
anton. 

Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sew-all  sails  for  Honolulu  on  July  27th  on 
the  Occidental  and  Oriental  steamer  Dork,  to  be  gone 
some  weeks.  He  will,  while  there,  visit  Hon.  Harold 
Sewall,  United  States  Minister  to  Hawaii,  and  Mrs. 
Sewall,  who  are  now  settled  in  their  own  establishment  at 
Waikiki  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  and  the  Misses  Hopkins 
have  gone  to  their  cottage  at  Prosser  Creek,  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  to  remain  some  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Eabcock  have  gone  to  their  bun- 
galow on  Lake  Tahoe  to  remain  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  Charles  Page,  Mr.  J.  Leroy 
Nickel,  and  Mr.  James  Otis  have  returned  from  their 
fishing  trip  on  the  Williamson  River,  in  Southern  Oregon, 
after  a  pleasant  outing  of  some  six  weeks. 

Miss  Alice  Hager  has  been  in  Santa  Monica  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Hicks. 

Mr.  Southard  Hoffman  and  Miss  Alice  Hoffman  have 
taken  a  cottage  near  Bolinas  Bay,  where  they  will  spend 
part  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith,  who  are  spending  the 
season  at  Narragansett,  will  return  to  Santa  Cruz  in 
October. 

Mrs,  J.  J.  Valentine  is  enjoying  an  outing  at  "Monte 
Vista,"  in  Placer  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs., E.  H.  Kittridge  and  Miss  Hattie  Kitt- 
ridge,  of  Oakland,  are  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle 
Crag. 

Mr.  Bert  R.  Hecht  has  returned  from  Europe,  where  he 
has  been  traveling  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe  have  returned  from  an 
outing  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  Hatch,  of  San  Jose,  are  at 
Capitola. 

Mrs.  Homer  S.  King.  Miss  Genevieve  King,  and  Miss 
Hazel  King  will  go  to  Santa  Monica  during  this  week  to 
visit  Senator  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  Miss  Alice  Jones. 

Mr.  Barbour  Lathrop,  an  old-time  San  Francisco  news- 
paper man,  who  has  been  away  for  a  number  of  years,  is 
at  the  Bohemian  Club  for  a  short  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Pasmore  have  left  London,  where 
they  attended  the  jubilee  festivities,  and  are  now  at  the 
Continental  Hotel  in  Paris,  in  which  city  they  will  re- 
main for  some  time. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Whittell,  Miss  W  hit  tell.  Miss  Beaver,  and 
Miss  Hazel  King  have  returned  from  an  enjoyable  excur- 
sion to  Alaska  and  to  points  of  interest  on  Puget  Sound 
and  in  Oregon. 

Miss  Helen  Wheeler  and  Miss  Apperson,  Mrs.  Hearst's 
niece,  have  returned  to  their  homes  after  a  pleasant  visit 
with  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  at  her  country-house  near 
Pleasant on. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  are  at  Lake  Tahoe, 
whence  they  will  return  in  a  few  weeks. 

Colonel  John  S.  Mosby  is  visiting  in  Warrenton,  and  is 
reported  to  be  well,  having  nearly-  recovered  from  the  hurt 
he  sustained  at  the  University  of  Virginia  last  spring.  He 
will  return  to  San  Francisco  next  month. 

Miss  Modie  Phelan  is  in  New  York  city. 

The  Misses  Gage,  Misses  Lohse,  and  Miss  Florence 
Walker,  of  Oakland,  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Miss 
Kate  Chabot  at  "  Villaremi,"  near  St.  Helena. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Colby,  of  Claremont, 
will  return  from  Cazadero  on  August  1st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  have  returned  from 
New  York,  and  will  beat  the  home  of  Mrs.  Louis  Aldrich, 
829  Pine  Street,  for  two  weeks  prior  to  their  departure  for 
Hong  Kong. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Chabot,  of  Oakland,  has  returned  to 
"Villaremi,"  accompanied  by  Miss  Josephine  Chabot. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mills  and  Miss  Ardella  Mills  have 
returned  from  their  outing  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen  will  reside,  when  in  the 
city,  in  the  cottage  which  they  are  building  on  Pacific 
Avenue,  near  the  Clark  W.  Crocker  mansion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wenban  are  among  San  Francisco's 
summer  colony  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Knowles,  of  Oakland,  have  re- 
turned from  their  honeymoon  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Misses  Jean  and  Florence  Hush  have  returned  to 
Fruitvale,  after  a  number  of  pleasant  outings  at  the 
summer  resorts. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  of  San  Jose,  were  among  the 
week's  guests  received  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Miss  Bernice  Macdonald  and  Miss  May  Tucker,  of 
Oakland,  are  guests  of  Mrs.  Duke  Baxter,  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Kip,  Miss  Kip,  and  Miss  M.  B.  Kip 
are  in  the  mountains  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt  arrived  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mr.  William  M.  Gwin  registered  during  the  week  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Verdenal,  the  New  York  correspondent  for 
the  Chronicle,  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Hon.  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  accompanied  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Bryant  Fassett,  has  left  New  York  on  a  six  weeks*  busi- 
ness trip  in  the  West.  He  will  visit  Colorado,  California, 
and  Washington  mining  districts  and  'return  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Mr.  Bert  Hecht  was  among  the  week's  visitors  at  the 
-  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch  will  sail  for  Alaska  on  July  28th,  en 
route  to  the  gold-fields. 

Mrs.  John  Johnson,  Miss  Johnson,  and  Miss  F.  Matilda 
Henderson,  of  Oakland,  are  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle 
Crag. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Gorrill  and  Miss  Grace  Gorrill,  of  Oakland, 
are  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Eurgin  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Price,  v.-ho  has  been  connected  with 
various  newspapers  in  this  city  during  the  past  two 
years,  will  return  to  New  York  early  next  week  to  engage 
in  business  there. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin  was  one  of  the  week's  arrivals  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Whittier  have  returned  from  their 
wedding  tour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Hume  are  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Schroder  and  Miss  Lillian  Schroder  have  re- 
turned from  their  summer  outing  and  have  taken  rooms  at 
the  Lenox  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  George  B.  de  Long  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
during  the  week. 

Mrs.  John  N.  Pomeroy,  who  has  been  in  the  East  with 
her  daughter  for  nearly  a  year,  returned  to  the  city  last 


week.  She  has  gone  to  San  Rafael,  where  she  will  spend 
the  rest  of  the  summer  with  her  son,  Mr.  C.  P.  Pomeroy. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  were 
Mrs.  George  W.  Hayne,  Miss  Devereaux,  and  Miss  Isabel 
Devereaux,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  General  A.  W.  Barrett, 
of  Sacramento,  Mr.  R.  M.  Richardson,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Stanley  and  Miss  Stanley,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  D.  B.  Fairbanks,  of  Petaluma,  Dr.  W.  J.  Bartlett 
and  Dr.  R.  W.  Kent,  of  Sonora,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Barks- 
dale,  of  Mobile. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Winton,  of  Haywards,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  J.  Cook,  of  Toronto,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Clegy  Brown,  of  Melbourne,  Mr.  Wilh'am  Niles,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Mr.  Charles  Thornton,  of  Guatemala,  Mr.  F. 
A.  Hihn,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mr.  W.  C.  Parker,  of  Honolulu, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Baker,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Rear-Admiral  Joseph  N.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  will  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  within  a  few  weeks,  eu  route  for  Honolulu. 
At  Honolulu  he  will  take  command  of  the  Pacific  Station. 
He  is  now  in  Washington  under  orders. 

Major  David  H.  Kinzie,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  stationed  at  Alcatraz  Island  by  special  order  from 
Washington. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Gandy,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  from  Washington  Barracks  to  Fort 
Mason,  to  relieve  Captain  George  M.  Wells,  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

A  court-martial  has  been  ordered  at  Mare  Island  for  the 
trial  of  Lieutenant  Charles  S.  Stanworth,  U.  S.  N., 
junior  grade,  who  is  now  attached  to  the  Adams.  He  is 
charged  with  drunkenness. 

The  British  gunboat  Comus  arrived  in  this  port  on  Tues- 
day morning.  The  officers  of  the  Cotnus  are  Captain 
Henry  P.  Dyke,  and  Lieutenants  John  S.  Luard,  Charles 
Wills,  Gerald  T.  F.  Pike,  and  Cecil  D.  S.  Raikes. 

Dr.  George  M.  Wells,  Assistant- Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  from  Fort  Mason  to  Fort  Ringgold,  Tex. 

Captain  James  O'Hara,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  hag 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  twenty-three  days. 

Captain  Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  in  Santa  Cruz,  on  duty  with  the  National 
Guard  encamped  there. 

Additional  Second  Lieutenant  Percy  M.  Kessler,  Second 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  the  vacant  second 
lieutenancy  in  the  Third  Artillery,  Light  Battery. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  Philip  Van  Home  Lonsdale,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant 
E.  F.  Qualtrough,  U.  S.  N. 

Lieutenant  Horace  W.  Harrison,  U.  S.  N..  of  the 
Oregon,  was  among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Drake.  U.S.A..  Mrs.  Drake, 
and  Miss  Daphne  Drake  will  go  to  Lake  Tahoe  during 
the  coming  week.     They  are  now  in  Los  Angeles. 

Paymaster  S.  R.  Colhoun.  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Oregon, 
registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

The  Oregon  has  returned  to  SaD  Francisco  from  Puget 
Sound. 

Lieutenant  John  K.  Cree,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  a  month's  leave  of  absence,  from  the 
first  of  August. 

Captain  Oberlin  M.  Carter,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
I  has  been  appointed  by  the  President  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission. 

Lieutenant  F.  E.  Beatty,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Naval  Academy  and  ordered  to  the  Adams,  on 
August  14th. 

Lieutenant  U.  R.  Harris,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
trom  the  Adams,  ordered  to  Mare  Island  for  examination 
for  promotion,  then  ordered  home  and  granted  two  months' 
leave,  with  permission  to  delay  reporting  home  for  three 
weeks. 

Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wiluer,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Adams  to  the  Monadnock. 

Lieutenant  J.  M.  Roper,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  detached 
from  the  Monadnock,  on  relief,  ordered  home,  and  granted 
two  months'  leave. 

The  Monadnock  is  in  Humboldt  Bay  drilling  the  Eureka 
naval  militia. 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Eberle  has  returned  from  Puget 
Sound,  and  is  at  1812  Van  Ness  Avenue,  where  she  will 
reside  as  long  as  her  husband's  ship,  the  Oregon,  remains 
in  this  port. 

The  general  court-martial  in  session  at  the  Presidio 
consists  of  Captain  Charles  G.  Starr.  First  Infantry,  Cap- 
tain Joseph  M.  Califf,  Third  Artillery,  Captain  Charles 
W.  Hobbs,  Third  Artillery,  First  Lieutenant  William  E. 
Birkhimer,  Third  Artillery,  First  Lieutenant  John  M. 
Neall,  Fourth  Cavalry,  First  Lieutenant  Charles  D. 
Palmer,  Third  Artillery,  First  Lieutenant  Archibald 
Campbell,  Third  Artillery,  Second  Lieutenant  John  P. 
Hains,  Third  Artillery,  Second  Lieutenant  Rogers  F. 
Gardner,  Third  Artillery,  and  First  Lieutenant  Hiram 
McL.  Powell,  First  Infantry,  Judge  Advocate. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Those  Courier  Problems. 

Vallejo,  Cal.,  July  14.  1897. 

Editors  Abgonaltt:  I  inclose  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem submitted  by  a  correspondent  in  your  issue  of  July 
12,  1897 : 

"  A  courier  is  dispatched  from  the  rear  of  an  army,  ten 
miles  long,  to  its  head  and  return  ;  when  he  returns  to  the 
rear  of  the  column,  the  rear  has  reached  the  point  at  which 
the  head  was  when  the  orderly  started.  The  rates  of  both 
continue  uniform,  but,  of  course,  are  not  the  same.  How 
far  does  the  courier  travel?" 

Let  BA  be  position  of  army  when  courier  starts  from 
A  and  ba,  its  position  when  courier  reaches  the  head  at 
b.  Let  x  =  distance  traveled  by  army  in  that  time.  Then 
x=aA  =  6B,  and  10  —  x  =  Ba.  Ab  =  10  -J-  jt  =  distance 
traveled  by  courier  going.  By  the  premises  the  courier 
travels  the  distance  x  in  returning,  while  the  army  travels 
the  distance  10 — x.  As  the  rates  of  both  are  uniform 
we  have  the  equation  (10  -^)-^x  =  zt (10  —  x)  .'.  x  = 
S$o\  whole  distance  traveled  by  courier  is  io-|-2X  = 
10  -|-  2>  "50  =  24.14—. 

In  his  solution  of  the  problem  published  in  your  issue  ot 
June  28th,  your  correspondent  did  much  unnecessary  fig- 
uring. Using  his  data:  Let  j-  =  distance  army  advances 
while  courier  travels  to  rear  ;  then  25  —  x=  distance  trav- 
eled by  courier  going  to  rear.  Then  by  the  premises :  25  — 
-r  =  2  x  .".  x  =  8l3.  Let_y=  distance  army  advances  while 
courier  travels  to  head;  then  25  —y=  distance  traveled 
by  courier  going  to  head.  Then  again  by  the  premises  : 
25-r-_y=  2j-  .".  ^  =  25.  Whole  distance  traveled  by 
courier,  25  —  .r  —  25  -f-.y  =25  —  8J$  -f-  25  -f-  25  =  66%. 

Respectfully, . 

Lieut.,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Correct  solutions  of  the  problem  were  received  also 
from  H.  H.  Hotaling,  San  Francisco  ;  Melville  Silver- 
berg,  1900  Washington  Street ;  George  Martin,  217  Second 
Avenue  ;  E.  L.  Knowlton,  1900  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal.  ; 


"T.  J.  S.,"  Sausalito.  Cal.;  "A.  B.  C."  Marysville.  \ 
Cal.  Many  incorrect  solutions  came.  Mr.  J.  A.  Belt, 
writing  from  Lando,  Tex.,  under  date  of  July  nth,  makes 
this  amusing  solution  of  the  first  courier  problem,  which 
was  to  find  the  distance  traversed  by  a  courier  who  goes 
from  the  head  of  a  column  twenty-five  miles  long  to  the 
rear  and  back  to  the  head  again,  traveling  twice  as  quickly 
as  the  column  : 

Suppose  we  reason  it  this  way:  In  returning,  when  the 
courier  has  traveled  25  miles,  he  has  reached  the  point  at 
which  the  van  was  when  he  started,  but  which  has  now 
gone  ahead  12*2  miles.  When  he  traverses  these  ir1^ 
miles,  he  finds  the  van  still  o1^  miles  in  advance  of  him  ; 
on  traversing  the  6'i  ,  the  van  will  be  still  31 ;  in  advance, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Theoretically,  then,  it  would 
appear  that  the  courier  can  never  entirely  overtake  the 
army. 

The  Rubaiyat  and  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club. 
Keswick  Cixb,  Keswick. 
Shasja  County,  Cal.,  July  n,  1897.- 

Editors  Argonaut:  Will  you  kindly  give  me  some 
information  concerning  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam? 
And  what  is  the  Khayyam  Club  of  London? 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  B.  R. 

[The  Rubaiyat  is  a  poem  written  by  the  Persian 
astronomer- poet,  Omar  Khayyam,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  known  almost 
solely  as  a  mathematician  until  1859,  when  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald published  his  translation  of  seventy-five  of  the 
quatrains.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  these  far  sur- 
passed in  beauty-  the  original,  an  opinion  that  has  been 
well  sustained  by  the  other  translations  since  made  by 
Whinfield  and  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne  has  recently  made  another  version,  which  is  of  a 
high  order  of  merit,  and  it  is  now  appearing  in  one  of  the 
magazines,  from  which  we  reprinted  several  stanzas  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Argonaut.  Some  consider  Omar  the 
poet  of  agnosticism,  others  find  Sufi  mysticism  its  domi- 
nant quality,  and  many  see  in  the  Rubaiyat  nothing  save 
the  wine-cup  and  roses. 

The  Omar  Khayyam  Club  is  an  association  of  English 
men  of  letters  who  meet  four  times  a  year  to  celebrate 
the  fame  of  the  Persian  poet  and  to  have  a  good  time. 
Its  first  president  was  Justin  Huntley  McCarthy,  and 
subsequent  incumbents  of  the  office  have  been  George 
Whale  and  Edward  Clodd,  the  poet.  At  the  dinners, 
poems  are  read  by  such  men  as  Edmund  Gosse.  Andrew 
Lang,  and  Richard  Lc  Gallienne.  and  speeches  are  made 
by  L.  F.  Austin,  Augustin  Birrell,  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
George  Meredith,  Thomas  Hardy,  J.  M.  Barrie,  George 
Gissing,  and  others.  In  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, some  of  the  members  are  Grant  Allen,  William 
Watson,  Henry  Norman,  Clement  K.  Shorter,  John  Lane, 
Moncure  Conway,  Max  Pemberton,  Arthur  Hacker,  A. 
R.  A.,  Sidney  Low,  and  Harry  Cust. — Eds.] 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  Book. 

Cataumet,  Mass.,  July  16,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Jn  your  review  of  "Soldiers  of 
Fortune  "  (July  5th)  you  criticise  Mr.  Davis's  use  of  the 
word  "  cartel,"  but  omit  to  say  that,  while  it  is  so  mis- 
printed on  page  194,  on  pages  203  and  209  it  is  spelled 
"  cuartel.**  Also  in  noticing  the  fact  that  '"Gibraltar-" 
occurs  on  page  362,  you  have  overlooked  it  on  page  361, 
where  it  occurs  as  *'  Gibraltar."  The  errors  seem  to  me 
to  be  those  of  the  printer,  and  therefore  makes  your  criti- 
cism of  an  entertaining  and  wholesome  romance  seem  un- 
fair and  unjust.  Yours  truly,  G.  W. 


'Subscriber"  is  advised  to  address  "Mr.  — 
,  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Cal." 


—  The  greatest  care  is  exercised  with  all 
orders  for  engraving  and  stamping  of  fine  note  papers, 
and  the  highest  class  workmanship  is  always  assured. 
Cooper  &  Co. ,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  Pianist — A  lady  pupil  of  the  best  masters 
of  San  Francisco  and  a  European  conservatory  de- 
sires pupils.  Best  references.  Address — "  Pianist," 
Argonaut  office. 


—  Graduate  of  the  high  school  desires  a 
position  in  office,  or  to  act  as  private  secretary.  First- 
class  references.     Address  "  E.,"  Argonaut  office. 


Educational. 


Z1SKA    INSTITUTE, 

IT  18     SACRAMENTO     STREET. 

French,  German,  and  English  School  for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  2d. 

MME.  E.  ZISKA.  M.  A..  Principal. 


FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF: 
TOILET  AND  BATH. 


MRS.  S.  E.  McLEOD, 

PSYGHO-THER&PEUTIG  and  MAGNETIC  HEALER 

Rheumatism,  Xervous  Digeaneg,  and  many 
other  ailments  successfully  treated. 
Hours  9.  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. 

527  ELLIS  STREET. 


MISS  ADIE'S  DAY  AND   BOARDING  SCHOOL 

211T     CALIFORNIA    STREET. 


English,  French,  German.  Calisthenics,  Dancing.     Kin- 
dergarten connected  with  school.    Re-opens  August  2, 1897. 


SALE  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  HOTEL  PREMISES 

HONOLULU,  H.  I. 

(~)N  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  28, 1897,  AT  12  O'CLOCK 
^-'  noon,  at  the  front  entrance  of  the  Executive  Building, 
Honolulu,  will  be  sold,  at  public  auction,  the  Hawaiian 
Hotel  premises  at  Honolulu. 

These  premises  are  centrally  located  in  the  city,  in  the 
centre  of  the  block  bounded  by  and  with  entrance  drives 
from  hotel,  Richards,  Beretania,  and  Alakea  Streets,  and 
the  grounds  contain  an  area  of  1  7-ioth  acres. 

The  buildings  consist  of  the  hotel  proper,  of  two 
stories  and  basement;  built  of  brick  and  concrete,  with 
broad  verandas  at  front  and  rear  of  each  story. 

The  main  building  covers  an  area  of  io,Soo  square  feet, 
with  Lania  or  wing  addition  on  one  side  40x24  feet,  and 
wooden  addition  on  opposite  wing,  for  kitchen,  60x18  feet. 

There  are  also  fonr  cottages  on  the  premises,  with  ample 
provision  for  bath-rooms  and  closets. 

The  main  building  contains  a  spacious  parlor,  public 
and  private  dining-rooms,  large  billiard -hall  and  bar-room, 
and  forty  sleeping-rooms — the  cottages  contain  about 
twenty  additional  sleeping-rooms.  The  main  building 
cost  a  little  over  $100,000  in  1874. 

A  water-tank,  with  capacity*  of  10,000  gallons,  is 
placed  on  a  tower  at  an  elevation  sufficient  to  give  a  good 
water  pressure  in  second  story  of  the  main  building. 
This  tank  is  supplied  from  an  artesian  well  on  adjoining 
premises,  owned  by  Dr.  J.  S.  McGrew. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  are  thoroughly  lighted  with 
electric  light. 

plane  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  can  be  seen  at 
Hawaiian  Consulate  General,  206  Sansome  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Terms  of  sale  are  cash — in  United  States  gold  coin. 
Upset  price,  $60,000. 

In  case  there  is  no  bidder  to  purchase  the  property  at 
the  above  upset  price,  a  lease  of  the  same  will  immedi- 
ately be  offered  for  sale  at  an  upset  price  of  $4,000  a  year 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years  under  the  conditions  set  out  in 
Act  7,  Laws  of  1S96,  and  more  particularly  of  Section  2 
and  4  of  said  act,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"Section  2.  Every  such  lease  shall  contain  a  covenant 
on  the  part  of  the  lessee  that  he  shall,  during  the  first  four 
years  of  the  term  of  the  lease,  cause  to  be  erected  upon 
the  leased  premises  a  fire-proof  building  of  brick,  stone,  or 
metal,  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  satisfactory  to  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  and  keep  the  same  suitably  insured  at  not 
less  thj<n  two-thirds  of  its  valne  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lessor ;  and  shall  keep  the  building  in  good  repair  during 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  lease,  reasonable  use  and 
wear  thereof  only  excepted ;  and  in  case  of  damage  or  de- 
struction of  such  building  by  fire,  shall  make  good  such 
loss  or  damage  by  the  necessary  repairs  or  reconstruction, 
or  else  surrender  the  insurance  to  the  lessor. 

*'  Section  4.  Every  such  lease  shall  also  contain  a  cove- 
nant on  the  part  of  the  lessor,  that  upon  the  request  in 
writing  by  the  lessee  or  his  representatives,  before  the  ex- 
piration thereof,  the  premises,  with  the  improvements, 
shall,  if  all  of  the  conditions  to  be  performed  by  the 
lessee  have  been  satisfactorily  performed,  be  put  up  at 
auction  for  a  lease  for  a  term  of  not  over  twenty  years ; 
unless  said  premises  shall  be  required  for  public  uses,  of 
which  the  lessee  shall  receive  at  least  one  year's  notice. 
Such  auction  sale  shall  be  held  not  more  than  six  months 
nor  less  than  one  month  before  the  expiration  of  said 
term."  JAMES  A.  KING, 

Minister  of  Interior. 


Positively  the  only  fresh  vanilla  chocolate  for 
sale  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  "  Monarch."  Thai's 
a  strong  statement,  but  it's  a  fact.  The  reason  is 
simple — it's  the  only  chocolate  made  here.  It  is 
just  as  good  for  cooking  purposes  as  it  is  for 
drinking,  too — makes  delicious  cake.  30c.  pound. 
Made  by  D.  Ghirardelh  Co.,  S.  F. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


July  26,  1897. 


&ET  OUT  into  the  Mountains ! 

SCENERY — Charming,  picturesque,  captivating,  im- 
posing, majestic,  sublime. 

CLIMATE— Genial,  bracing,  invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing, upbuilding. 

RECREATION  —  Rusticating,  picnicking,  camping, 
minting,  fishing,  horseback-riding,  boating,  mountain- 
climbing  excursions.     Or  run  down  to  the 

ssasiiohs. 

Magnificent  hotels,  toning  and  life-giving  salt  sea  air. 
surf-bathing,  boating,  fishing,  driving,  wheeling,  shell- 
gathering,  and  all  sorts  of  pastimes. 

The  season  for  this  sort  of  thought  and  action  is  upon 
us.  All  the  world,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  de- 
scribed by  California,  takes  an  outing  once  a  year,— if  it 
doesn't,  it  ought  to. 

Up  Shasta  Way-Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  Sweet 
Brier  Camp,  Upper  Soda  Springs,  Shasta  Retreat,  Shasta 
Springs,  Sissons,  Mt.  Shasta  Camp,  Klamath  Hot  Springs. 

Lake  County  and  Vicinity— Geysers,  >Etna 
Springs,  Harbin,  Anderson,  Adams,  Howard,  Siegler, 
Highland,  and   Bartlett   Springs,    Glenbrook,  Soda    Bay. 

On  Sierra  Summits — Lake  Tahoe,  Independence, 
Webber  and  Donner  Lakes,  Tallac,  Deer  Park  Inn,  Sun- 
nyside,  McKinney's,  Rubicon  Springs,  Campbell  Hot 
Springs,  and  a  score  more. 

Yosemite  and  tlie  Big  Trees- 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains— Los  Gatos,  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Ben  Lomond,  Roulder. 

Southward  —  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  Paso  Robles,  and 
Santa  Ysabel  Hot  Springs. 

Along  the  Shore  —  Santa  Cruz,  Capitola,  Del 
Monte,  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego. 

There  will  be  REDUCED  RATES  to  many  of  these 
places.  If  you  haven't  all  needed  information  to  complete 
that  itinerary,  call  on  the  nearest  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany agent,  or  send  to  T.  H.  Goodman  for  resort  folders. 


SOUTHEKN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to    arrive    at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    I 


From  July  1,  1897. 


*6-OOA 
7.OO  A 
7.OO  A 


8-30  f 


*8.3oa 

9-O0  A 


*I.CO  P 
I. CO  P 
I.30  P 
4.OO    P 

4.OO    P 


5.OO   F 

6.00   P 
6.00    P 

J8.00  P 
8.00  P 


Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations 

Atlantic  Express.  Ogden  and  East.. .         8.45  p 
Benicia,    Sacramento,    Oroville,    and 

Redding  via  Davis 5  45  p 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey         8.45  V 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6  15  p 

Niles,  San  Jose.  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4-I5p 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7.is  p 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and   East 6.15  p 

Vallejo 12.15  P 

Niles,     San     Jose1,    Livermore,     and 

Stockton 7  •  *5  P 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *g  ■  00  P 

Niles,  San  Jose\  and  Livermore 8.45  a 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7  -45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga.El  Verano.and  SantaRosa         9 .  15  a 
Benicia,  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,   Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.15  a 

Lathrop,  Stockton,  Modesto,  Mer- 
ced, Raymond  (for  Yosemite),  and 
Fresno,  going  via  Niles,  returning 

via  Martinez 1215  p 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Tracy,  Fresno, 
Mojave    (for     Randsburg),    Santa 

Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles 7 .  45  a 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6 .  15  p 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 10. 15  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

Vallejo t?  -45  p 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 7-45  * 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HATWARDS  1 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


1*6 .  CO  A- 

9.00  A 
IO.OO  A 
III  .CO  A 
J12.OOM 
2.00  P 
I3.OO  P 
4.OO  P 
S-OO  P 
5-3°  P 
7.OO  P 
8.00  P 
9.OO  P 

tt»-»5   p' 


Melrose,  Seminary   Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Havwards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


7-i5  a 
(9.45  A 
10.45  A 
11-45  A 
12.45  p 
ri.45  P 
tz-45  p 
4-45  p 
tS-AS  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  * 
8.45  p 
9-45  p 
10.50  p 

tt12.00   P 


SANTA   CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


J7.45A     Santa   Cruz  Excursion,    Santa   Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8 . 05  P 

8.15  a     Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose1,   Fel- 
ton,  Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  p 

*2.i5  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jos<£,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io-5o  A 

San  Jose"  and  Glenwood 9.20  A 

Felton  and  Santa  Cruz $9.20  A 


4-15  p 

TT4-i5p 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

♦7.15  9.OO        II.OOA.  M„      Jl.OO     *2.00      J3.00 

♦4.00  X5°°     *6-oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6-co      8.00 

IO.OO  A.M.     jI2,OQ    *I.OQ   t2   00    *3-00  t4   00  *5   QO  p-  M. 

COAST  DIVISION  (Third  and  Townsend  Sts) 
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Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 
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9.00  a  San  Jose\  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 
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San  Jos£  and  Way  Stations 9.45  a 

Palo~Alto  and  Way  Stations 5.25  p 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose1,  Gilroy, 
Hollister,      Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 
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6.30  p     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a 
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The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 

BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  "WEBER  &  CO. 

Foet   »nu  "Stockton   Streets,  San   Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Gertrude—"  I  just  met  a  young  man  to  whom  I 
was  engaged  last  summer."  May — "  Indeed  !  Has 
history  repealed  itself  ?" — Puck. 

"  Papa,  how  do  the  people  in  the  weather  bureau 
find  out  what  kind  of  weather  v\e  are  going  to  have?" 
"1  didn't  know  that  they  did,  my  son." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

He — "  Does  it  make  you  nervous  when  1  rock  the 
boat?"  She — "Yes;  but  I  should  have  remem- 
bered that  all  the — the  people  who  rock  boats— are 
not  dead  yet." — Puck. 

She — "  Is  the  bicycle  taking  the  place  of  the  horse 
in  Paris?"  He — "No,  indeed!  there  isn't  any  old 
bicycle  that  was  ever  made  that  is  good  enough  to 
eat." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"  His  valet  got  even  with  Reginald  for  discharging 
him,"  said  one  young  mull.  "How?"  inquired  the 
other.  "Set  his  watch  ahead,  so  that  Reginald  got 
his  evening  clothes  on  at  half-past  five." — Kalamazoo 
Telegraph. 

Pilrey — "  And  because  you  couldn't  find  a  nickel 
to  pay  the  fare,  did  the  conductor  make  you  get  oft1 
and  walk?"  jayson — "No;  he  only  mude  me  get 
off.  I  could  have  sat  on  the  street  if  I'd  wanted  to." 
— Roxhury  Gazette. 

' '  Georgie  cried  himself  to  sleep  last  night." 
"What  was  the  matter?"  "He  ate  dinner  with 
Robbie  Tompkins,  and  when  he  came  home,  he 
found  that  we  had  strawberries,  while  they  had  only 
stewed  rhubarb." — Chicago  Record. 

E?iglishmatt — "Some  of  our  Englibh  girls  are 
quite  expert  with  the  gun,  don't  you  know.  Lady 
Eva  Wyndham  shot  six  man-eating  tigers  in  India." 
American  girl — "  If  Ihey  were  eating  nice  men,  she 
did  just  right." — New  York  Weekly. 

Mrs.  Jones — "  Why,  Mrs.  Brown,  you're  not  going 
so  soon  ?  I  thought  you  were  to  be  here  all  sum- 
mer!  "  Mrs.  Brown — "1  did  intend  to;  but  my 
husband  has  just  sent  me  a  check  for  two  hundred 
dollars — without  a  murmur  !  " — Puck. 

"See  here.  That  horse  you  sold  me  runs  away, 
kicks,  bites,  strikes,  and  tries  to  tear  down  the  stable 
at  night.  You  told  me  that  if  1  got  him  once,  I 
wouldn't  part  with  him  for  one  thousand  dollars." 
"Well,  you  won't." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  man  of  a  statistical  turn — "  1 
wonder  how  much  powder  is  destroyed  daily  in  use- 
less salutes  ?  "  "  There  must  be  a  lot,"  said  the  friv- 
olous girl  ;  " '  but  I  suppose  women  will  go  on  kissing 
one  another,  just  the  same." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Suitor  (nervously) — "Mr.  Matchitt,  I— er — why — 

er— your — er   daughter — I   wish   to — er — speak " 

Mr.  Matchitt  (also  nervously)— "  Look  here,  young 
man  ;  out  with  it.  If  you  wish  to  marry  my  daugh- 
ter, say  so.  Don't  keep  me  sitting  here  in  this  awful 
suspense  1  " — Puck. 

"  He's  a  fine  young  man,"  remarked  Colonel  Still- 
well — "  a  very  fine  young  man."  "  But  isn't  he  dis- 
posed to  be  rather  shy  ?"  inquired  the  girl  to  whom 
he  was  talking.  "As  to  that  I  re'ly  couldn't  say,  I 
nevah  had  the  pleasure  of  playing  poker  with  him." 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Lady  (after  going  over  the  whole  stock  of  blankets) 
— "  You  needn't  show  me  any  more.  I  only  came  in 
to  look  for  a  friend  with  whom  I  had  an  appoint- 
ment here."  Perspiring  shopman  (politely) — "If 
you  think  your  friend  is  among  the  blankets,  madam, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  go  over  them  again  for  you." — 
Tit-Bits. 

"See  here,  young  man,  I'll  have  to  take  you  in. 
Your  lantern's  out."  "  Hold  on,  officer,  I'll  explain. 
You  see  I  bought  one  of  these  two-dollar  bicycle  suits 
this  afternoon,  and  it  burst  on  me  ten  miles  from 
home.  Now,  I'm  trying  to  get  back  as  quietly  as  I 
can  in  the  dark.  You  see  the  necessity  of  it?" 
"That's  all  right— go  ahead." — Cleveland  Plain- 
Dealer. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  his  remarks.  When 
his  wife  heard  them  imperfectly,  being  in  the  next 
room,  she  said  :  ' '  Oh,  do  say  that  over  again,  dear." 
"  Look  here,  woman,"  he  replied  in  a  concentrated 
voice,  ' '  when  a  man  gets  his  finger  caught  between  a 
sprocket  and  a  chain,  it  is  no  time  for  his  wife  to  get 
funny."  "  Oh !  "  said  she  ;  "wasthatit?  I  thought 
you  were  repeating  one  of  those  Christian  Endeavor 
'  yells.'  " — Indianapolis  Journal. 


Don't  "Worry  Yourself 

And  don't  worry  the  baby  ;  avoid  both  unpleasant 
conditions ,  by  giving  the  child  pure,  digestible  food. 
Don't  use  solid  preparations.  Infant  Health  is  a  valu- 
able pamphlet  for  mothers.  Send  your  address  to 
the  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 


A  new  model:  "Johnny,  what  do  you  mean  by 
'the  bird  is  molting'?"  "  Gittin'  its  '97  feathers, 
mum." — Truth. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


'Gold  Seal 

Best. 


Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Cotton    Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND    BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.   II .  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


MT.  VERNON    COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


TO    RENT 


A  very  commodious  furnished  house  of  nine 
rooms,  with  laundry,  closets,  and  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  ARGONAUT  OFFICE. 


STEARNS    BICYCLES 


1896 
MODELS 

SC5.00. 


1897 
MODELS 
#100.00. 


CONCJRESS 
$45.00. 


E.   C.   STEARNS    &    CO. 

210  McAllister  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

DEVANY,  HOPKINS  CO., 
City  Agents. 


Ask  any  one  who  has  rid- 
den with  the  Duck  Brake 
how  they  find  thetn. 

If  you  have  not  seen  this 
hrake,  you  have  not  seen 
"  the  simplest  and  best. 


ROBT.  MALGOM  CO.,  Mfrs., 


ROLLER 
BRAKC 

PRICE  34.25 


35  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone  Black  311. 
EASTERN  DEPOT,  ELASTIC  TIP  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BONESTELL    <fe     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 
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Coming  for 
California. 


It  begins  to  look  as  if  business  matters  would  improve  in 
Good  Times  California    long    before    they   will    improve 

throughout  the  rest  of  the  United    States. 

This  will  be  due  to  local  causes  and  not  to 
the  Dingley  tariff  bill.  The  various  factors  conspiring 
toward  this  local  revival  of  business  are  three.  The  first  is 
the  convention  of  the  Christian  Endeavorers,  by  which  large 
sums  of  money,  variously  estimated  at  from  a  million  and  a 
half  to  two  millions,  have  been  left  in  the  State.  The  second 
is  the  rise  in  wheat,  supplemented  by  the  fact  that  the  wheat 
crop  this  year  in  California  is  going  to  be  a  good  one,  and 
that  the  hold-over  stock  has.  been  completely  exhausted. 
California's  farmers  will  have  a  good  year.  The  third  factor 
in  this  local  boom  will  be  the  discovery  of  the  rich  placers 
in  the  Klondyke  district,  which  will  send  large  quantities  of 


gold  to  San  Francisco.  Much  of  this  gold,  of  course,  is  the 
"  personal  property  "  of  the  lucky  miners  who  have  brought 
it.  But  much  of  it  also  will  be  exchanged  for  food,  clothing, 
and  other  supplies,  to  go  to  the  Klondyke  mines. 

It  is  true  that  the  mere  presence  of  new  gold  in  a  city 
does  not  necessarily  add  to  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants. 
They  have  to  earn  it  first.  If  Solomon  still  lived — if  Hiram 
were  bearing  through  here  gold  rrom  Ophir — if  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  were  passing  on  her  way  to  visit  that  wise  monarch, 
bearing  with  her  "very  much  gold  and  precious  stones" — 
pearls  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind  and  jewels  from  Golconda — it 
would  do  San  Francisco  no  good  unless  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
shed  some  of  it.  If  she  passed  through  in  her  private  car, 
with  her  own  food  cooked  by  her  own  cooks,  San  Francisco 
would  not  profit  thereby.  Thousands  of  Christian  Endeav- 
orers, traveling  in  day-coaches  instead  of  private  cars  and  de- 
pending on  the  local  cooks  for  their  cookery,  did  us  infinitely 
more  good  than  would  the  gold-laden  Queen  of  Sheba. 
Therefore,  we  say  that  the  gold  brought  by  the  returning 
miners  does  San  Francisco  and  California  no  good 
unless  they  spend  it,  but  the  gold  sent  here  in  exchange 
for  commodities  will  do  the  whole  State  much  good. 
But  there  is  hope  that  the  returning  miners,  when  they 
have  exchanged  their  gold  dust  and  nuggets  for  twenty- 
dollar  pieces,  either  at  the  mint  or  at  the  assay  offices,  will 
settle  here  long  enough  to  become  infected  with  the  Cali- 
fornia fever.  Any  man  who  has  spent  months  or  years  in  a 
country  like  Alaska,  which  is  frozen  up  for  nine  months  in 
the  year,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  fascinated  by  a  country  like 
California,  which  is  not  frozen  at  all  and  where  there  is  al- 
most perennial  sunshine.  We  are  willing  to  wager  that 
many  of  these  returned  miners,  after  having  escaped  with 
their  lives  and  their  gold  from  the  bitter  blizzards  and  the 
Arctic  winters  of  Alaska,  will  settle  down  in  God's  country, 
California.  Then  when  they  shall  have  exchanged  some  of 
their  gold  for  lands,  for  houses,  and  for  homes,  the  good  of 
the  returned  miners'  gold  will  begin  to  be  felt. 

But  in  the  meantime,  San  Francisco  is  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  Klondyke  demand  for  commodities.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  present  rush  is  as  nothing  to  that  which  will  come  in 
the  spring.  Only  the  most  feverish  of  enthusiasts  will  sail 
now,  when  they  know  they  will  reach  there  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  long  Arctic  winter,  when  they  can  do 
nothing  unless  it  be,  like  hibernating  bears,  to  gnaw  their 
paws  until  the  spring  comes.  But  when  the  spring  does 
come,  there  will  be  a  rush  which  will  almost  equal  that  of 
forty-nine. 

California  will  furnish  most  of  the  commodities  to  the 
Klondyke.  Living  in  Alaska  is  like  living  in  a  light-house — 
everything  must  be  carried  there.  The  country  can  raise 
scarcely  anything.  Therefore,  the  miners  will  have  to  im- 
port clothing,  flour,  hardware,  tools,  meats,  canned  goods, 
and  provisions  generally,  because  there  is  practically  nothing 
in  Alaska  except  fish,  furs,  and  fuel.  California  is  nearer  to 
the  Klondyke  than  any  large  shipping  point,  and  can  supply 
practically  everything  needed  there  except  pork  products, 
which  will  come  from  the  great  hog  belt  around  Chicago. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  business  will  fall  to  San  Francisco  and 
California. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  look  with  a  very  enthusiastic  eye 
on  the  monstrosity  called  the  Dingley  tariff"  bill.  We  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  long-looked-for  prosperity  will  be 
accelerated  by  the  passage  of  that  barbarous  instrument. 
But  in  spite  of — rather  than  by  reason  of — that  document, 
California  and  the  coast  have  good  times  coming.  We  con- 
gratulate the  people  upon  the  prospect.  They  have  waited 
for  them  long. 


A  Tariff 

FOR  THE 

Trusts. 


The  two  houses  of  Congress  have  completed  their  labors  on 
the  tariff  bill,  and  it  has  become  a  law. 
The  country  has  reason  to  be  congratulated 
•  on  the  fact  that  the  uncertainty  that  has 
paralyzed  business  for  so  many  months  is  at  an  end,  and 
merchants  may  now  place  their  orders  and  extend  their 
business  with  some  confidence  in  the  future.  But  the 
measure  itself,  as  it  comes  from   Congress,  is  distinctly  dis- 


appointing. Last  fall  the  people  of  this  country  gave  the 
full  power  of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  keeping  of 
the  Republican  party.  That  party  was  charged  with  the 
double  duty  of  preserving  the  country  from  Populistic  finan- 
cial heresies,  and  of  revising  the  tariff  to  the  end  that  a 
sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of,  the  government 
might  be  secured  and  industry  might  be  fostered.  The 
people  voted  in  favor  of  protection  to  American  industries, 
and  had  a  right  to  expect  that  it  would  be  the  main  feature 
of  the  new  tariff  bill. 

The  new  tariff"  protects  American  trusts  and  monopolies 
far  more  than  it  protects  American  industry.  Individual  in- 
terests have  received  more  consideration  than  the  interests 
of  the  people.  The  political  advancement  of  prominent 
politicians  has  been  a  more  potent  factor  in  determining 
rates  than  the  necessities  of  industry.  Swaps  and  con- 
cessions have  been  made  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  factions 
and  individuals.  The  demands  of  the  silver  senators 
raised  the  rate  on  silver  leaf  from  30  per  cent,  in  the 
Wilson  tariff  and  77.78  per  cent,  in  the  McKinley  tariff  to 
138.22  per  cent,  in  the  new  tariff.  Silver  bullion-thread  is 
raised  from  25  and  30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.  ;  lead  in 
silver  ore  from  75.36  and  47.37  per  cent,  to  94.74  per  cent., 
lead  mixed  in  other  ores  from  28.20  and  18.94  per  cent,  to 
37. SS  per  cent.,  lead  bullion  from  36.65  and  32.34  per  cent, 
to  64,68  per  cent. 

The  manner  in  which  the  demands  of  the  Sugar  Trust 
were  granted  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns. 
Legislators  who  favored  the  sugar  schedule  have  tried  to 
befog  the  issue  by  clothing  it  in  technical  language  which 
none  but  experts  could  understand,  but  the  iise  of  sugar  cer- 
tificates in  the  market  from  1 10  to  144  has  made  it  clear 
that  each  revision  has  given  the  trust  an  additional  advan- 
tage. In  the  eyes  of  the  market — and  stock  speculators 
make  it  their  business  to  act  only  on  good  information — the 
action  of  the  Republican  caucus  committee  was  worth 
$7,500,000  to  the  Sugar  Trust,  the  reference  to  the  confer- 
ence committee  was  worth  $3,000,000  more,  the  action  of 
the  conference  committee  was  worth  $12,937,500  more,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  sugar  schedule  added  $23,473,500  to  the 
value  of  the  certificates,  or  nearly  one-third  of  their  face 
value.  In  the  presence  of  such  an  advance  it  is  idle  to  con- 
tend that  the  trust  has  not  received  everything  that  it  wanted 
from  Congress. 

And  so  it  has  been  with  the  other  trusts.  They  appeared 
before  the  committee,  expressed  their  desires,  and  their  re- 
quests were  complied  with.  The  favorite  catch  phrase  of 
the  campaign  expressed  the  sentiment  that  the  most  import- 
ant object  of  legislation  was  to  open  the  doors  of  the  mills 
to  American  laborers,  and  that  is  the  true  purpose  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  But  the  purpose  that  seems  to  have  controlled 
Congress  was  rather  a  desire  to  gain  advantage  by  placating 
those  who  did  not  need  protection,  and  ignoring  the  neces- 
sities of  those  who  do. 

Secretary  Sherman  has  truly  said  that  the  trusts  present 
the  most  important  problem  now  before  the  American 
people,  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  hope  that  the  Senate 
would,  in  the  legislative  sections  of  the  tariff  law,  provide 
measures  to  prevent  such  combinations  benefiting  by  that 
law.  But  they  finally  decided  upon  the  section  of  the  Wil- 
son law,  which  declares  void  every  combination  or  agree- 
ment made  between  persons  any  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
importing  articles  from  foreign  countries,  when  the  agree- 
ment is  in  restraint  of  trade  or  competition  in  any  imported 
article,  or  in  any  manufacture  into  which  an  imported  article 
enters.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  no  adequate 
machinery  was  provided  for  its  enforcement,  and  the  trusts 
have  continued  to  prosper  in  spite  of  it. 

As  a  revenue  measure  the  new  law  promises  to  be  equally 
unsatisfactory.  Senator  Aldrich,  when  he  presented  the  bill 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration,  declared  that  without  the 
revenue  estimated  to  be  derived  from  tea  and  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  beer  there  would  be  a  deficit  in  the  receipts 
of  the  government  amounting  to  $29,175,000.  Vet  these 
items  were  stricken  out  by  the  Senate,  and  the  bill  has  been 
enacted  without  them.     The  estimate  of  revenue  to  be  re- 
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ceivecl  under  the  new  law  is  based  upon  the  imports  here- 
tofore. But  the  changes  in  the  tariff  will  c.iuse  changes  in 
the  amount  and  value  of  goods  brought  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. A  prominent  glass  dealer  in  New  York  recently  de- 
clared that  the  reenactment  of  the  Mc  Kin  ley  rates  on  window- 
glass  would  be  prohibitive,  and  would  cut  off  all  revenue 
from  this  source.  The  rates  in  the  new  law  are  slightly 
lower  than  those  in  that  of  1S90,  and  the  statement  is  from  a 
prejudiced  source,  for  which  allowance  must  be  made.  But 
this  schedule  will  decrease  ihe  imports  of  glass  if  it  is  to  be 
of  any  benefit  to  manufacturers  here,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  several  other  articles.  Carbon  for  electric  lighting  has 
been  increased  in  rate  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  flannels 
from  4S  to  99. So  per  cent.,  shawls  from  35  to  11S.32  per 
cent.,  woolen  hats  from  43  to  100.94  per  cent.,  and  twine 
from  35  to  131.98  per  cent.,  and  there  should  be  a  decreased 
revenue  from  these  sources.  It  would  have  been  far  better, 
therefore,  to  have  provided  a  wider  margin  for  revenue. 
Should  the  proposed  law  fail  in  meeting  revenue  require- 
ments, the  Republican  party  must  accept  the  blame. 

Instead  of  the  Dingley  tariff  being  based  on  the  lines  of 
"  Protection  to  American  Industry,"  its  dominant  idea  is 
"  Protection  to  American  Trusts." 

A  cable  to  the  New  York  Sun  from  its  London  correspond- 
E  ent,  concerning  the  drift  of  public  opinion 

and  our  in  Europe  on   the  present  foreign  policy  of 

Foreign  Policy.  the  Tjnjted  States,  has  been  widely  re- 
printed throughout  this  country.  The  dispatch  is  well 
worth  reading,  and  we  reprint  it  in  extenso : 

"  London,  July  20. — The  impression  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  are  determined  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  somebody  is  gaining 
ground  quite  rapidly  in  Europe,  and  especially  within  the  past  few 
days,  and  it  is  being  industriously  fostered  by  the  English  press.  It  is 
important  that  this  fact  be  promptly  recognized  in  America  and  as 
promptly  dealt  with,  for  it  is  just  as  possible  to  damage  the  reputation 
of  a  nation  as  of  an  individual,  and  the  consequences  are  much  more 
serious. 

"  Systematic  efforts  are  being  made  not  only  in  London,  but  by  polit- 
ical organs  in  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  to  put  the  United  States  in  the 
role  played  so  long  by  England  herself,  which  finally  resulted  in  this 
country  becoming  at  the  same  moment  isolated  and  pusillanimous. 
The  American  republic  has  been  described  as  the  most  arrogant  and 
grasping  nation  of  the  earth,  and  '  Yankee  insolence '  is  a  common 
newspaper  phrase. 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  instigators  of  the  attacks  are  making 
clever  use  of  the  material  at  their  command.  It  is  represented  that  the 
whole  policy  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  most  hostile  aggression. 
The  recent  episodes  with  Spain,  Japan,  and  England,  and  the  general 
plan  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  of  course,  furnish  points  on  which  the  indict- 
ment is  based. 

"The  point  which  counts  most  seriously,  however,  and  especially  on 
the  Continent,  is  a  mere  matter  of  form.  The  use  of  plain  language  by 
Secretary  Sherman  instead  of  the  circumlocution  of  diplomacy,  beyond 
question,  has  given  Europe  the  impression  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  seeking  a  breach  of  friendly  relations.  Everybody  on 
this  side,  and  probably  everybody  in  the  United  States,  understands 
that  the  same  expressions  between  European  chancellors  would  be 
accepted  as  tantamount  to  a  challenge  of  war. 

"The  English  press  has  seized  this  point  and  is  making  the  utmost 
use  of  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States  in  European  public 
opinion.  It  is  this  campaign  which  should  be  met  before  it  goes 
further,  and  it  should  be  met  by  a  decisive  declaration  which  will 
silence  the  detractors  of  American  character  in  Europe." 

The  tone  of  naive  surprise  which  runs  through  this  dis- 
patch is  indeed  remarkable.  Can  it  be  that  this  Sun  corre- 
spondent is  indeed  surprised  that  Europe  should  look  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  other  nations  as 
hostile?  Can  it  be  that  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  are  surprised  at  this  belief?  Are  the  people  of  the 
United  States  surprised  ?  Let  us  examine  into  the  reasons 
for  this  belief  on  the  part  of  European  nations,  and  see  if 
they  have  any  foundation  for  this  belief. 

It  was  our  intention  here  to  reproduce  some  extracts  from 
the  press  of  the  United  States  as  tending  to  show  the  belli- 
cose tone  of  that  press  toward  foreign  nations.  But  when 
the  clippings  of  a  few  days  were  brought  to  us,  they  filled 
baskets  instead  of  columns.  We  therefore  have  confined 
the  matter  to  a  few  extracts  from  the  San  Francisco  daily 
press.  While  they  are  not  leading  journals  of  the  United 
States,  they  represent  fairly  enough  the  tone  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  similar  journals  throughout  the  country  : 

San  Francisco  Chronicle ;  "At  the  time  of  the  Alabama  claims  we 
find  the  entire  British  press  in  a  delirium  of  epithet.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  it  but  a  flow  of  Yankee  blood.  Yet  there  was  no  war.  Rather 
than  fight,  England  would  pay,  and  in  the  present  sealing  case,  after 
two  days  of  fervid  vaporing  about  '  Yankee  '  insolence  and  the  need  of 
blood-letting,  we  find  these  valorous  journalists  beating  a  retreat  into 
the  gentle  realms  of  deprecation.  It  would  be  different,  of  course,  if 
the  United  States  were  not  a  great  power.  John  Bull  gets  angry,  but 
when  it  comes  to  fighting  a  fellow  of  his  own  size,  he  exclaims  :  '  Let  it 
be  done  by  any  hands  but  ours.'  " 

San  t ran cisco  Call :  "Senator  Sherman  seems  to  have  landed. on 
the  neck  of  the  British  lion  at  the  same  time  he  twisted  the  tail." 

San  Francisco  Chronicle:  "The  London  Globe  apparently  wants  to 
egg  on  the  Japanese  to  a  trial  of  strength  with  us.  Our  kinsmen  beyond 
the  sea  are  very  solicitous  to  get  us  into  trouble  with  any  other  nation 
but  themselves." 

San  Francisco  Examiner:  "There  is  an  intimation  from  the  Ger- 
man embassy  that  Europe  will  not  permit  America  to  build  the 
Nicaragua  canal.  It  may  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  European  nations 
would  not  care  to  see  an  isthmian  canal  in  American  control.  Suppose 
the  United  States  were  agreed  to  build  the  canal,  how  would  Europe 
prevent?  By  force?  Hardly.  By  bribery  ?  Perhaps.  It  is  a  fact  of 
common  notoriety  that  Spain  is  always  represented  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  a  very  active  guardian  of  her  interests.  Doubtless  other 
Europ  an  powers  can  find  representatives  of  a  like  sort." 

San  Francisco  Chronicle :  "To  say  precisely  what   one   means   in 


diplomacy  is  regarded  in  all  European  capitals.  London  included,  as 
'  bad  form.'  Englishmen  had  better  hurry  and  get  out  of  their  political 
systems  before  they  undertake  to  do  diplomatic  business  with  us." 

San  FraTicisco  Call :  "The  British  were  profuse  in  expressions  of 
friendship  for  America  when  the  arbitration  treaty  was  under  considera- 
tion, but  now  that  we  ask  them  to  stick  to  their  agreement  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  seals,  they  talk  back  at  us  like  a  pugilist  seeking  a 
reputation." 

San  Francisco  Chronicle :  "It  may  be  well  to  settle  with  Japan  be- 
fore the  Cuban  affair  grows  so  intolerable  as  to  call  for  intervention. 
.  .  .  If  we  annex  now,  Japan's  ruffled  plumage  can  be  smoothed 
down  before  fall,  and  then  Spain  may  be  dealt  with  the  more  easily." 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  :  ' '  Count  Okuma  says  that  J  apan  will  never 
recognize  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  Very  likely  not.  A  power  run- 
ning the  risks  Japan  is  under  may  not  be  able  to  recognize  anything  by 
a  year  from  now." 

San  Francisco  Call :  "Whenever  Great  Britain  wishes  a  row  with  us 
she  can  have  it.  We  are  quite  ready  to  annex  the  Klondyke  country 
and  all  the  Canadian  accessories." 

San  Francisco  Post :  "  By  placing  the  United  States  in  an  offensive 
attitude,  the  Japanese  imagine  that  they  can  force  the  backing  of  a 
'  European  concert '  to  sustain  them  in  their  'conquest.'  .  .  .  It  is  time 
that  this  pugnacious  dwarf  of  the  Orient  learned  that  we  care  not  at 
all  what  his  'grievance'  may  be  in  the  matter  of  our  annexation  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  ;  that  we  regard  him  as  an  interloper  who  will  be 
kicked  if  he  persists  in  his  meddling.  ...  If  we  want  Hawaii  we  will 
take  it  in  spite  of  the  Japanese  emperor  and  his  '  thirty  thousand  vet- 
erans '  ;  and  if  we  see  fit  to  recognize  the  belligerency  of  Cuba,  we  will 
do  so  in  spite  of  Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo  and  his  fierce  hidalgos. 
In  fact,  there  are  several  million  'jingoes'  in  this  country  who  think  a 
war  or  two  would  be  a  profitable  solution  of  several  economical  and 
social  problems  that  are  worrying  the  republic  just  now." 

We  might  fill  many  columns  with  extracts  similar  to  these, 
but  it  is  not  worth  while.  Those  we  have  given  are  from  the 
local  papers,  but  they  are  typical  of  similar  articles  in  daily 
papers  throughout  the  United  States.  If  the  newspapers 
voice  public  opinion,  as  they  claim,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  in  Europe  "the  impression  is  gaining  ground  that  the 
United  States  is  determined  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  some- 
body"? All  of  this  belligerent  language  and  offensive 
bluster  is  leveled  at  governments  which  have  treated  the 
United  States  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  In  regard  to 
Japan,  that  power  has  three  times  expressly  and  ex- 
plicitly disavowed  all  intention  of  annexing  Hawaii  or 
interfering  in  any  way  with  that  government.  All 
that  Japan  has  stated  is  that  it  has  certain  treaty 
claims  for  indemnity  against  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment, which  treaty  claims  will  become  extinguished  by  its 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  Hence  it  prefers  those 
claims  now.  As  for  Spain,  that  country  has  acted  with  the 
utmost  moderation  in  the  face  of  repeated  filibustering  ex- 
peditions from  the  United  States,  and  has  acceded  to  every 
demand  made  by  this  government  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  has  just  informed  this  government  that  the  queen  would 
receive  our  new  minister  at  once  at  her  summer  home  at 
San  Sebastian,  instead  of  obliging  him  to  wait  until  next 
autumn.  It  has  treated  all  the  demands  made  by  this 
government  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  notwithstanding  the 
offensive  and  truculent  tone  of  the  American  press. 

Altogether,  we  do  not  wonder  that  Europe  thinks  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  pick  a  quarrel.  But  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  Sun  in  thinking  that  the  "  detractors  "  of  the 
United  States  are  European.  It  would  seem  to  us  as  if  they 
were  the  American  newspapers. 


In  Greater  New  York  this  year  we  find  a  campaign  for 
_      c  mayor  nearly  as  perplexing  to  the  on-looker 

in  as   a  sugar    schedule.     It  is  seldom  that  a 

New  York.  campaign    is    distracted    by    so    many   and 

varied  elements  on  both  sides.  In  both  parties  discord 
and  disorganization  are  rampant,  and  in  both  the  leaders 
are  busily  pulling  wires  for  a  harmony  that  will  not  un- 
horse themselves.  Greater  New  York  cast  about  550,000 
votes  last  fall,  of  which  McKinley  received  290,358,  giving 
him  a  majority  of  52,491  over  the  combined  vote  for  Bryan 
and  Palmer.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  coming  election  a  united 
Democracy  can  defeat  divided  Republicanism  and  vice 
versa.  The  preliminary  contest  in  each  party  is  three- 
cornered.  The  regular  Democratic  organization,  repre- 
sented by  Tammany  Hall,  is  committed  to  silver,  but 
is  inclined  to  waive  the  matter  of  indorsing  the 
Chicago  platform  in  exchange  for  the  political  and 
financial  support  of  the  gold  Democrats,  who  hold  the 
purse-strings.  The  gold  Democrats  are  favorable  to  a 
union  upon  local  issues  only,  and  to  obtain  it  would 
agree  to  the  nomination  of  a  Bryan  Democrat.  Their 
proposition  to  Tammany  is  on  a  par  with  the  tactics  in 
which  William  C.  Whitney  failed  so  disastrously  last  year  at 
Chicago.  He  is  again  the  prime  mover  in  the  scheme  to  re- 
organize a  united  Democracy  in  New  York.  To  complicate 
their  dickerings,  the  silver  organizations,  like  the  Democratic 
Progressive  League,  the  Young  Democracy,  and  the  United 
Democrats  —  all  largely  made  up  of  the  labor  vote — are 
strenuously  holding  out  for  the  Chicago  platform,  and  an- 
nounce that  the  silver  vote  can  not  be  delivered  on  the 
Whitney  terms.  Their  threat  is  a  separate  ticket  if  the  deal 
is  consummated. 

The  elements  of  the  discordant  triumvirate  of  Republi- 
canism are  :  The  Citizens'  Union,  pledged  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Seth   Low,  preferably  in   conjunction   with  Republi- 


cans, but  independently   if  they  must ;  the   Pla'.t  machine, 
demanding  the  right  to  name  the  candidate   on  account  of 
!  party  regularity  ;  and  the  adherents   of  Jacob  Worth,   the 
Brooklyn  boss,  who  favors    Low    and  personally  fears  the 
supremacy  of  Piatt.       The  Union's   strength  is  the   "  pop- 
ular demand  for  Low,"  attested  by  the  signatures  they  have 
obtained,  but  the  number  of  which  they  have  not  yet  dis- 
closed.    The  Plattites  have  completed  an  enrollment  of  Re- 
publican voters  which  the   Union   says   is   padded  for  effect. 
It  contains  83,209  names  in   Manhattan  borough  alone,  an 
increase   of  4,337  over  that  of   two  years  ago,  and  about 
45,000  over  that  made  by  the  Reform  Committee  of  Thirty 
three  years  ago.      It   shows   more  than    53   per  cent,  of  the 
McKinley    vote  of    156,359,  swollen  as   that   vote  was    by 
the  gold   Democrats.     Jacob    Worth    is   to   Brooklyn   what 
Piatt    is    to    New    York,    and    the    consolidated    election 
must    determine    which    will    survive.      A  joint    boss-ship 
is    impossible.       The     success     of     Low    through    Worth 
and    the    Citizens'    Union    would    be    fatal   to    Piatt's    con- 
trol of  the  patronage.     He  would  doubtless  prefer  the  tem- 
porary success  of  Tammany.     He  is  said  to   be   alienating 
Worth's    lieutenants    by    the    use    of    national    patronage, 
notably  in   the  case  of  Robert  A.  Sharkey,  just  appointed 
naval  officer.     Worth  has  not  opposed  the  appointment.      It 
is  said  that  the  fine  hand  of  the  administration  is   busy  in 
the    New    York    campaign.       The    President's    confidence 
is    claimed    by    Secretary    Bliss,    who    is    essentially   a   re- 
!  former  of  the  Citizens'  Union  school,  but  Mr.  Piatt  is  claim- 
I  ing    full    credit    for    the    appointment    of    Sharkey,    and    is 
I  depending    on    that    and    other    similar    moves    to    secure 
.  a  strong  delegation  in  his  interest  from  Brooklyn  in  order 
!  to  give  him  control  of  the  nominating  convention.    All  these 
:  factions  are  delaying  action  to  watch  each  other.     The  Citi- 
,  zensJ  Union   has   decided  to  delay   its  call  for  a  convention 
indefinitely,  and    Piatt  announces  that  the  Republicans  will 
not  be  called  together  until  late  in  September,  when  he  hopes 
the  Tammany  candidate  will  have  been  named.     A  majority 
of  93,000  is  claimed  for  the  candidate  of  Democracy  if  they 
can  harmonize,  and  M.  J.  O'Brien — a  supreme  court  justice 
and    a    Bryan-Tammany    man — is    prominently    suggested. 
Piatt  has  indicated  no  preference.     The  hope  of  New  York 
'  Republicans  lies  in  a  harmonious  anti-Tammany  campaign. 
I  Can  it  be  evolved  out   of  the   warring  factions  and  the  con- 
I  flicting  interests  of  the  bosses? 


We  observe  that  the  Dominion  Government  has  decided  to 
A  K  ondvke  impose  a  large  royalty  on  the  Yukon  placer 

Annexation  diggings,  and  has  also  decided  that  "  every 

Treatv.  alternate    claim    staked    out    shall    be    the 

property  of  the  government."  This  law  has  excited  much 
indignation  among  Americans  intending  to  go  to  the 
Klondyke  mines.  It  has  brought  about  some  threats  of 
retaliation  against  the  Dominion  Government,  but  this 
course  would  not  be  very  satisfactory,  as  there  are  no 
placers  on  our  side  of  the  line  rich  enough  to  lure  away 
Canadians  from  their  own.  In  view  of  recent  developments 
in  Hawaii,  however,  we  would  suggest  the  following  as  a 
good  plan  to  cover  the  Klondyke  case. 

In  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  Americans  in  the  Klondyke 
district  will  largely  outnumber  the  Canadians.  In  fact,  they 
do  so  now.  Let  the  Americans  there  hold  a  mass-meeting, 
pass  resolutions,  and  draw  up  a  petition  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley, stating  that  American  interests  there  are  imperiled 
by  the  arrival  of  Canadian  miners  ;  that  the  number  of 
Americans  there  is  largely  in  excess  of  any  other  nation- 
ality ;  that  most  of  the  property  there  is  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  that  "American  vested  interests  must  be  upheld." 
Let  President  McKinley  then  call  Congress  in  extra  session 
and  send  an  annexation  treaty  to  the  Senate,  annexing  the 
Klondyke  district  to  the  LTnited  States.  Let  the  Senate 
pass  the  treaty,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Thus  Canada  will 
be  checked  in  her  iniquitous  attempt  to  get  some  of  her  own 
gold,  and  we  will  take  it  all.  The  fact  that  it  belongs  to  her 
already,  cuts  no  figure  in  the  matter. 

While  this  proceeding  may  seem  to  some  rather  peculiar, 
it  is  certainly  more  equitable  than  the  Hawaiian  grab.  For, 
in  the  Klondyke  district  it  is  not  disputed  that  the  Americans 
largely  outnumber  all  other  residents,  while  in  Hawaii  the 
Americans  constitute  the  smallest  portion  of  the  population. 
Then,  again,  if  the  islands  are  rich,  the  Klondyke  placers 
are   richer.     That    is    the    principal    reason    for    annexing 

I  Hawaii,   and  it  is  certainly  an  infinitely    stronger    one    for 

I  annexing  Klondyke. 

!  The  political  forces  in   Ohio  are   being  arrayed  for  a  battle 
'  m  royal  this  fall,  the  result  of  which  may  affect 

The  j  ' 

Campaign  the  future  trend  of  party  issues  in  the  whole 

in  Ohio.  country.     Ohio  will  elect  a  full  State  ticket 

and  a  legislature  that   will  have  the   selection  of  a  United 
States  senator  for  the  six-year  term,  to  succeed  Mr.  Hanna, 
who   was  appointed  temporarily  to  fill  Senator   Sherman's 
I  unexpired  term.     The   Democrats  have   placed   the    whole 
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Chicago  platform  squarely  in  issue,  and  it  has  been  met  by 
the  Republicans  with  as  distinct  an  indorsement  of  the 
enunciations  made  by  the  party  at  St.  Louis.  Good  citizens 
whose  interests  are  not  wholly  political  will  regard  it  as  un- 
fortunate that  the  financial  question,  which  they  desire  to 
see  promptly  and  definitely  settled,  is  complicated  in  Ohio 
with  the  wrangling  of  innumerable  factions  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  personal  ambitions.  Under  the  guise  of  party  plat- 
forms, the  real  contest  is  one  of  the  bosses  for  control  of 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  State.  The  important  conven- 
tions— those  of  the  Republicans  and  the  silver  Democrats — 
have  been  held,  and  they  were  completely  dominated  by  the 
interests  of  Marcus  A.  Hanna  and  John  R.  McLean,  re- 
spectively. Both  are  wealthy,  both  are  astute  and  unscrupu- 
lous politicians,  and  both  amply  command  the  "  sinews  of 
war." 

Last  fall  the  silver  contingent  comprised  the  discontented 
voters  of  all  parties  and  factions,  and  yet  was  defeated  in 
Ohio  by  more  than  forty-seven  thousand.  This  year  the  silver 
party  is  handicapped  not  only  by  the  defection  of  silver  Re- 
publicans and  Populists,  who  will  hold  separate  conventions 
in  the  near  future,  but  by  the  direct  personal  opposition 
in  many  quarters  to  the  political  control  of  John  R.  Mc- 
Lean. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  disrupted  condition  of  the  silver 
forces  is  the  apparent  harmony  of  the  Republican  conven- 
tion, which  should  foreshadow  success  ;  but  the  same  weak- 
ening element  appears  in  an  opposition  made  restive  by 
the  heavy  hand  of  Hanna.  The  Republicans  must  also 
reckon  with  the  disaffection  of  discontent.  Ohio  voters  are 
peculiarly  addicted  to  chasing  financial  heresies.  The  Re- 
publican party  itself  counts  many  original  inflationists. 
The  keen  disappointment  universally  feJt  because  of  the 
halting  steps  of  the  promised  prosperity,  combined  with  the 
miseries  which  must  ensue  from  the  protracted  strikes  in  the 
coal  regions,  adds  daily  to  the  ranks  of  discontent,  and,  as 
usual,  will  tell  heaviest  against  the  party  in  office.  The  turmoil 
of  personal  politics  and  the  unfortunate  condition  of  business 
may  prove  the  opportunity  of  the  silver  Democracy  to  obtain 
a  lease  of  life  which  would  carry  it  into  the  congressional 
elections  of  1898  and  the  national  campaign  of  1900. 
Whatever  the  result  this  fall,  a  one-man  power  promises  to 
be  erected  in  Ohio  which  must  eventually  be  the  undoing 
of  the  successful  party. 

Congress  adjourned  after  threatening  Spain,  bullyragging 
w  Japan,  making  a  bluff  at  annexing  Hawaii, 

Without  and  twisting  the  British  lion's  tail.      Before 

Warships.  adjourning,  however,  it  refused  to  pay  more 

than  three  hundred  dollars  per  ton  for  armor  for  the  battle- 
ships now  building.  The  armor  companies  have  since  de- 
clined to  furnish  it  at  this  rate.  The  ship-building  com- 
panies have  been  appealed  to,  and  they,  including  the  Union 
Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco,  also  decline. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  no  armor-plate  plants  in  this 
country.  They  were  constructed  on  the  promise  of  the 
government  to  deal  fairly  with  the  companies.  These 
companies  probably  have  had  enough  of  dealing  with  the 
government.  The  War  Department  may  have  to  construct 
armor-plate  plants  of  its  own.  This  is  a  matter  of  several 
years.  In  the  meantime,  Congress  will  probably  go  on 
defying  the  great  powers  and  threatening  to  "  lick  all 
creation,"  and  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  pay  for  armor 
plates,  thereby  leaving  our  battleships  unarmored  and  our 
coasts  undefended. 

We  observe  that  the  United  States  warship  Indiana  is  at 
present  in  such  foul  condition  that  she  can  make  only  half 
of  her  indicated  speed  per  hour,  and  her  steel  plates  are 
being  badly  pitted  by  salt  water.  There  is  no  dock  on  the 
American  coast  in  condition  to  dock  her.  The  Navy  De- 
partment has  requested  the  use  of  the  British  naval  dock  at 
Halifax  for  that  purpose.  Would  it  not  be  well,  by  the  way, 
for  our  jingo  Congressmen,  before  they  start  in  to  "lick  all 
creation,"  to  build  a  few  more  ships,  build  a  few  more 
armor-plate  plants  to  armor  them,  and  build  a  few  more 
docks  to  dock  them  in  ?  It  would  be  awkward  to  call  upon 
Great  Britain  for  the  use  of  her  docks  after  we  had  declared 
war  upon  her. 


Water 
Supplies 


The  appointment  by  Mayor  Phelan  of  a  convention  to  bring 
The  Sierra  about   a   new   charter    for    San    Francisco, 

and  his  expressed  intention  that  this  docu- 
ment should  secure  municipal  ownership  of 
water-works,  makes  interesting  a  review  of  the  sources  of 
supply  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  Among  the  many 
San  Franciscans  who  have  been  to  the  mountains  this  sum- 
mer there  are  few  who  have  not  been  struck  by  the  magni- 
tude of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  who  have  not  wondered  whether 
it  were  feasible  to  bring  its  waters  to  San  Francisco. 

The  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  offer  an  ideal 
source  of  water  supply  for  any  city.  Facing  the  ocean, 
they  present  the  first  effective  obstruction  to  the  sea  breezes 


heavily  laden  with  moisture.  From  a  lower  limit  of  3,000 
to  4,000  feet  to  the  summits,  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  to 
9,000  feet,  is  the  area  of  greatest  rainfall,  the  precipitation 
reaching  its  maximum  at  5,000  feet.  Above  the  mining 
regions,  which,  generally  speaking,  extend  to  the  lower 
limits  of  this  area  of  maximum  rainfall,  there  are  no  habita- 
tions and  no  cultivation  to  affect  the  purity  of  the  water. 
Here  there  are  numerous  lakes  surrounded  by  lofty  and 
abrupt  mountain  peaks,  having  but  narrow  outlets  which  can 
easily  be  dammed  to  convert  them  into  storage  reservoirs. 
From  these  reservoirs  the  water  may  be  carried  in  its 
natural  channel  and  in  canals  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
mining  regions,  where  it  must  again  be  collected  in  storage 
reservoirs.  From  this  point  to  San  Francisco  the  water 
must  be  carried  by  pipe-line,  with  occasional  reservoirs  to 
relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  pipe.  The  slopes  surrounding 
these  mountain  lakes  being  precipitous,  and  the  formation 
being  of  granite,  through  which  there  can  be  no  percolation, 
the  tendency  is  for  the  water  to  flow  off  rapidly.  This 
difficulty,  which  would  result  in  winter  floods  and  summer 
droughts,  is  partly  met  by  the  snow,  which  retains  the 
moisture  and  delivers  it  slowly  into  the  lakes  as  it 
melts. 

Among  the  important  sources  of  water  supply  in  this 
region  is  Lake  Tahoe.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  6,200  feet,  and  lies  partly  in 
Nevada  and  partly  in  this  State.  The  lake  is  twenty-two 
miles  long  in  its  greatest  length,  the  greatest  width  is  twelve 
miles,  and  it  is  reported  to  be  1,500  feet  deep.  The  drain- 
age area  covers  five  hundred  square  miles.  To  draw  one 
hundred  million  gallons  of  water  from  this  lake  daily  for  one 
year  would  lower  its  level  less  than  one  foot,  and  five  inches 
of  rain  would  restore  it  to  the  original  level.  The  lowest 
rain-fall  recorded  there  is  sixteen  inches,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  abundance  of  the  supply.  The  out- 
let to  the  lake  is  by  the  Truckee  River,  and  on  this  river, 
nearly  four  miles  below  the  lake,  is  a  dam,  the  water  being 
used  in  Nevada.  By  this  dam  the  water  can  be  diverted 
into  a  canal  which  would  convey  it  to  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel, 
as  it  would  be  impractical  to  cross  the  summit.  This  canal 
would  be  fifteen  miles  long,  and  the  tunnel  24,172  feet,  or 
about  four  and  one-half  miles  long  and  cylindrical  in  shape, 
with  a  diameter  of  eight  feet.  The  western  end  of  the  tun- 
nel would  be  near  Summit  Soda  Springs,  at  an  altitude  of 
6,143  feet-  Here  it  would  be  discharged  into  the  south 
branch  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River.  From 
this  point  the  route  would  be  identical  with  that  which  draws 
its  waters  from  this  river,  and,  therefore,  the  only  question 
between  the  two  would  be  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  canal  from  the  Truckee  River  and  the 
tunnel,  with  the  cost  of  converting  the  lakes  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River  into  the 
necessary  storage  reservoirs.  At  the  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion by  the  water  commissioners,  the  cost  of  the  canal  and 
tunnel  was  placed  at  $2,041,960.  The  cost  of  the  storage 
reservoirs  at  the  head  of  the  river  has  not  been  esti- 
mated. 

From  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River  a  canal 
would  conduct  the  water  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  to  a 
storage  reservoir  located  north  of  Auburn.  Here  the  pipe- 
line would  be  met,  carrying  the  water  across  the  Sacramento 
Valley  to  Benicia,  crossing  the  Carquinez  Straits,  and  follow- 
ing the  shore  line  to  Oakland.  The  pipe  would  have  to  be 
brought  across  the  bay  in  a  tunnel  in  order  that  it  might 
be  accessible  at  any  time  to  make  repairs.  This  consideration 
would  apply  to  any  line  which  contemplates  crossing  the 
bay.  The  storage  reservoirs  in  the  city  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  hold  more  than  two  or  three  days'  supply,  and 
an  accident  that  involved  a  longer  delay  would  cause  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  if  not  an  actual  water  famine.  The 
length  of  this  pipe-line  would  be  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  miles,  and  the  cost  of  a  pipe  to  deliver  twenty  million 
gallons  daily  in  San  Francisco  is  estimated  at  from  $12,- 
922,657  to  $11,745,851,  according  to  the  height  of  delivery 
above  the  city  base.  The  canal  from  the  North  Fork  of 
the  American  River  to  Auburn  would  cost  about  $2,000,000, 
and  the  cost  of  the  storage  reservoirs  at  the  head  of  the 
pipe-line  and  along  its  course  would  depend  on  their  number 
and  capacity. 

The  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River,  or  Rubicon,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  Yuba 
River  would  deliver  water  to  the  city  by  the  Auburn  pipe- 
line. The  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River  would  fur- 
nish an  abundant  supply,  the  flow  in  the  early  part  of 
August  being  about  three  hundred  million  gallons  daily. 
There  are  lakes  at  the  head-waters  that  would  be  suitable 
for  storage  reservoirs,  but  they  are  off  the  regular  lines  of 
travel,  and  not  easily  accessible.  This  would  be  a  serious 
factor  in  the  work  of  construction,  and  in  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  repairs.  For  these  reasons  Professor  Men- 
dell,  in  making  his  examination  of  the  water  problem,  made 
no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  water  from  this  source. 
The  South  Fork  of  the  Yuba  River  heads   near  the   North 


Fork  of    the  American,  and   not   far  from  Lake. 

Several  storage  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  about  the 
head-waters,  the  principal  being  those  at  Fordyce  Valley  and 
at  Meadow  Lake.  The  reservoir  at  Fordyce  Valley  is 
closed  by  a  dam  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  twelve  hundred  acres.  The  dam  at  Meadow  Lake 
is  forty  feet  high,  and  the  reservoir  has  an  area  of  six  hun- 
dred acres.  A  canal  takes  the  water  from  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Yuba,  delivering  it  by  two  branches  to  Dutch  Flat 
and  Nevada  City.  When  the  hydraulic  mines  were  in 
operation,  all  the  available  water  was  required  for  mining, 
and  should  they  open  up  again,  this  demand  would  be  re- 
vived. These  comprise  all  of  the  projects  in  what  may  be 
called  the  northern  division  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  region,  the 
water  from  which  would  be  conducted  to  San  Francisco  by 
way  of  Auburn,  Carquinez  Straits,  and  Oakland. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  July  29th  prints  an  article 
MlNERS-  headed  "  Elements  of  Trouble,"  in  which  it 

Rights  in  discusses  the  attitude  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 

Canada.  ernment     toward     the     Klondyke    miners. 

Among  other  things,  it  says  :  "  The  Dominion  Government 
has  thrown  fairness  and  caution  to  the  winds,  and  gone  to 
the  unexpected  length  of  imposing  a  royalty  on  all  placer 
diggings  on  the  Yukon.  .  .  .  Additionally,  the  government 
will  reserve  any  alternate  claim  in  any  new  gold  district  that 
may  be  found.  .  .  .  This  proceeding  as  a  whole  shows 
an  intent  to  keep  American  miners  out  of  the  field." 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  Canadians  should  desire  to 
keep  their  gold  mines  for  themselves.  But  they  have  done 
nothing  as  yet  which  has  not  been  done  by  other  countries 
under  similar  conditions.  The  Chronicle  continues  :  "  Con- 
trasted with  the  treatment  gi^en  to  placer-miners  in  California, 
this  policy  is  churlish  and  inhospitable.  ...  It  is  one  that 
calls  for  sharp  remonstrance  if  not  for  something  more." 
These  be  brave  words,  but  they  do  not  ring  true  when  one 
recalls  the  history  of  the  gold  discovery  in  California.  One 
of  the  first  things  that  California  did  was  to  impose  a  tax  on 
foreign  miners.  It  was  not  a  royalty,  such  as  the  Canadian 
Government  contemplates,  but  a  head  tax,  as  if  the  miners 
had  been  animals.  It  was  known  as  the  "foreign  miners' 
tax."  While  the  Chronicle  may  say  that  all  this  took  place 
many  years  ago,  the  Canadians  might  retort  that  if  Cali- 
fornia did  it  when  her  placers  were  virgin.  Canada  also  has 
a  right  to  do  it  when  her  placers  are  being  rifled  of  their 
virgin  gold. 

But  if  there  were  a  leg  left  for  the  Chronicles  absurd  con- 
tention to  stand  upon,  it  would  be  knocked  out  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  people  of  California.  It  is  scarcely 
three  years  since  the  people  of  this  State  voted  to  amend 
their  State  constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  aliens  to  hold  or  inherit  lands  in  California. 
Not  only  placers  and  other  mines,  but  non-mineral  lands 
were  included  in  this  sweeping  amendment.  It  is  true  that 
the  amendment  has  never  been  put  in  force,  as  there  is  as 
yet  no  enabling  legislation,  and  we  trust  it  never  may  be. 
But  when  the  Chronicle  abuses  the  Dominion  Government 
for  restricting  the  rights  of  aliens  in  taking  out  gold  from 
its  mines,  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  State  of  California 
has  voted  to  prohibit  aliens  not  only  from  owning  gold 
mines,  but  from  owning  any  lands  in  this  State  at  all 


The  present  situation  in  the  wheat  market  is  full  of  en- 
The  Rise  couragement.      Throughout   the   world    the 

in  price  of  wheat  has  been  advancing.     The 

Wheat.  highest   price    on    Thursday,   for    the    first 

week  of  July,  in  New  York,  was  75^  against  65 X  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  advancing,  while  last  year  there  was  a  decline  during 
July.  During  the  second  week,  it  was  78^  against  64  '+  ; 
during  the  third  week,  80  against  62%  ;  and  for  the  fourth 
week,  68 /£  against  62^. 

A  consideration  of  the  situation  proves  that  the  advance 
is  not  speculative.  The  wheat  crop  throughout  the  world, 
except  that  of  the  United  States,  will  be  short,  and  the 
surplus  that  has  been  called  upon  to  supply  deficiencies 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years  is  nearly  exhausted.  The 
crop  in  Australia  will  not  be  harvested  until  next  January, 
and  it  will  be  below  the  average  then.  The  exports  of  grain 
to  Australia  that  caused  so  much  comment  last  year  will  be 
repeated  this  year.  Argentina,  which  was  able  to  undersell 
American  wheat  in  the  world's  markets  a  few  years  ago,  has 
already  been  compelled  to  appear  in  the  New  York  market 
as  a  purchaser.  The  most  sanguine  estimates  do  not  place 
the  French  crop  above  265,200,000  bushels  this  year,  and 
that  country  requires  at  least  340,000,000  bushels  for  home 
consumption.  Correspondence  from  St.  Petersburg  under 
date  of  July  Sth  declares  that  the  harvest  prospects  in  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Russia  are  getting  worse  and  worse.  It 
is  to  this  country  almost  exclusively  that  buyers  must  look 
for  their  supply. 

Since  1S92   a  considerable  surplus  stock  has  been  carried 
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-  each  year,  and  this  has  been  sufficient  to  overcome 
all  deficiencies.  But  this  surplus  has  been  nearly  exhausted 
by  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  shortage  of  the  crop 
of  last  year.  On  August  r,  1890,  the  world's  visible  supply 
of  wheat  amounted  to  90,000,000  bushels.  Large  crops 
during  the  next  few  years  increased  it  until,  in  1893,  it  was 
1  57,360,000  bushels.  The  surplus  has  been  slowly  decreas- 
ing, however,  and  this  year  it  is  barely  70,000,000  bushels. 
This  is  the  estimate  for  July  19th,  and  by  August  it  will  be 
decreased  still  further.  A  minimum  computation  based  on 
decreased  consumption  places  the  requirements  of  the  im- 
porting countries  of  Europe  at  352,000,000  bushels,  and 
the  shipments  have  amounted  to  only  265,200,000  bushels. 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria  have  already  exported  60,000,000 
bushels,  which  considerably  exceeds  their  usual  shipments 
and  has  practically  exhausted  their  surplus.  The  balance 
of  S6, 800,000  bushels  must  come  from  Russia  and  this 
country,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  Russia  will  have  a  de- 
creased supply  available. 

Fortunately  for  the  American  farmer  there  will  be  an 
abundant  surplus  in  this  country,  and  the  farmer  will  get  the 
full  benefit.  The  sharp  advance  during  the  last  three 
months  of  last  year,  which  carried  the  price  of  wheat  up  to 
105  in  December,  came  too  late  for  the  farmer  to  share  in 
the  profits.  But  it  had  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  plant 
an  increased  acreage,  and  the  result  is  a  larger  crop  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  advance  this  year.  The  most  trustworthy 
estimates  place  the  crop  now  being  harvested  at  575,000,- 
000  bushels.  This  is  the  largest  that  has  been  known  for 
several  years.  The  visible  supply  in  this  country  has  been 
decreasing  for  several  years,  and  this  year  it  is  less  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since  1S91.  The  demand  for  export 
must  be  met,  therefore,  largely  from  this  year's  crop.  Tak- 
ing the  government  estimate  of  4.65  bushels  as  the  per 
capita  consumption,  and  allowing  55,000,000  bushels  for 
seed,  there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  161,000,000  bushels 
available  for  export.  This  will  be  ample  to  meet  the  Euro- 
pean demand  for  consumption  and  the  replenishment  of 
surplus  stocks,  besides  filling  the  demand  that  will  come 
from  other  countries. 

The  farmers  of  California  will  receive  their  full  share  of 
this  good  fortune.  Reports  from  the  grain-growing  counties 
indicate  a  better  crop  than  was  expected  a  short  time  ago. 
The  crop  this  year  should  be  between  40,000,000  and 
45,000,000  bushels.  The  supply  to  meet  the  demand  for 
export  must  come  very  largely  from  this  year's  crop,  for  the 
surplus  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  considerably  dimin- 
ished. For  each  thousand  bushels  of  the  visible  supply  on 
July  I,  1890,  there  were  1,191  bushels  in  1S93,  3,446 
bushels  in  1894,  2,735  bushels  in  1895,  804  bushels  in  1896, 
and  464  bushels  this  year.  On  May  1st  of  this  year,  the 
visible  supply  was  3,828,000  bushels;  on  June  1st,  it  was 
3,191,000  bushels;  and  on  July  1st,  2,395,000  bushels. 
The  export  trade  in   grain  from   this   port  has  been  under- 


WHALEN'S    SHEEP-RANCH. 


Showing  the  Futility  of  Changing  Your  Luck  in  Ranching. 


Whalen's  luck  was  copious,  and  it  became  proverbial  ; 
the  facts  here  recorded  are  but  specimen  pages  from  the 
book  of  his  experience. 

When  the  Consolidated  Canal  Company  went  into  in- 
solvency, its  assets  consisted  of  a  mortgaged  right  of  way 
through  the  sagebrush  and  several  completed  but  detached 
sections  of  a  big  ditch. 

Mr.  Brick  Whalen,  the  contractor  on  section  three,  had 
finished  the  heavy  work  there  and  was  preparing  to  move 
camp  to  section  six  when  the  company  went  broke.  It  was, 
in  fact,  upon  the  very  day  the  suspension  was  posted  that 
Whalen,  having  had  his  contract  work  inspected,  took  the 
engineer's  certificate  up  to  head-quarters  to  get  his  check. 
He  received  instead  a  statement  that  the  company  was  in 
temporary  difficulties  and  an  assurance  that  it  would  soon 
resume. 

Whalen  had  before  this  worked  for  shaky  corporations  ; 
he  knew  better,  and  lost  no  time  in  acting  on  his  knowledge. 

"  No  good  howlin'  over  a  broken  pipe  or  tryin1  to  save 
the  pieces,"  he  told  himself.  To  his  gang  of  twenty  men, 
he  said:  "  B'ys,  the  company's  broke  and  so  am  I.  I 
can't  pay  ye  and  I  can't  feed  ye.     You  got  to  rustle." 

"What's  the  matter  with  us  taking  the  mules?"  said 
one. 

"  Them  mules  and  scrapers  don't  belong  to  me,  as  I've 
often  told  ye,"  said  Whalen,  whose  custom  it  was  to  refer  to 
a  legendary  backer.  "This  ditching  outfit  is  the  property 
of  Martin,  of  San  Francisco,  and  any  man  that  meddles 
with  it  will  get  the  sheriff  after  him." 

"  I'll  take  one,  just  the  same,"  said  Shorty,  "and  tell 
Martin  he  can  have  him  again  when  my  wages  is  paid. 
That's  about  fair." 

A  few  others  took  the  same  view  of  the  equities  involved, 
and  took  mules,  to  which  Whalen  made  only  a  wordy  re- 
sistance. Most  of  the  men  were  induced  to  accept  orders  on 
the  defunct  company  for  the  amount  due  them,  payable 
with  large  interest.  "And  if  you  don't  get  it  very  soon,  the 
interest  will  double  your  money,"  said  Whalen. 

When  the  last  man  had  gone,  Whalen  went  out  to  the 
corral  and  counted  the  mules.  "  Forty-one  head  ;  that  was 
a  pretty  close  call,"  said  he. 

It  was  late  in  the  season  to  find  another  job  of  scraping, 
but  the  mules  could  not  live  on  sagebrush  and  were  at  once 
started  for  the  railroad.  On  a  small  stream  where  camp 
was  made  one  night,  a  band  of  trail  sheep  was  also  camped. 
Whalen  eyed  them  disdainfully. 

"  I  see  the  beggars  eat  sage,"  said  he. 

"  Why,  certainly,"  replied  the  sheep-man,  "  that's  the 
finest  kind  of  feed  for  sheep." 

"  I  wish  work-mules  would  do  that,"  said  Brick.  "  I  never 
was  so  near  a  sheep  in  my  life,"  he  continued  ;  "  the  smell 
of  'em  a  mile  away  is  enough  for  me.  Funny  little  fellows, 
and  they  look  some  like  mules,  with  ears  and  tails  cut  off. 
What  do  you  do  with  them?" 

"  Double  our  money  on  them  every  twelve  months,"  was 
the  reply. 

No  extended  description  of  sheep-farming  would  have 
impressed  the  fancy  of  the  veteran  mule-skinner,  but 
"double  your  money"  was  his  own  familiar  phrase  for 
describing   any   hopeful    venture,  and   on    that    evening   he 


poured  several  thousand  inches  of  water  into  Whalen's  im- 
provised sheep-sheds.  The  flocd  very  soon  subsided,  but 
when  the  cloud  had  passed  and  the  sun  again  shone  forth, 
there  were  no  living  sheep.  Not  many  minutes  are  re- 
quired to  drown  a  rat  in  a  hole. 

Meanwhile  the  boys,  greatly  frightened  by  the  sudden 
storm,  and  with  no  thought  for  the  safety  of  the  flock,  were 
in  the  shack.  The  hail  pounded  and  the  wind  shook  it. 
Water  covered  the  floor. 

"  Pray,  Billy,"  said  the  one  on  the  barrel. 
"  No,  you  do  it,"  he  answered  from  the  table-top. 
The  shack  had  no  window,  and,  with  the  door  closed,  it 
was  pretty  dark  in  there.  When  Whalen  reached  home  two 
hours  later,  the  floor  was  still  wet  and  the  boys  were  yet 
roosting  on  table  and  barrel,  but  outside,  in  the  bright  sun- 
light, the  ground  appeared  already  almost  dry.  A  solitary 
goat  stood  upon  the  shed  roof;  he  had  been  among  the 
sheep  in  the  pen. 

"  You  can't  keep  a  good  man  down  any  more  than  you 
can  a  goat,"  was  Brick's  comment  on  the  catastrophe. 

While  Whalen  was  working  the  boys  double  time  at  pull- 
ing the  wool  from  the  dead  sheep,  he  had  the  happy  thought 
of  stocking  his  ranch  with  bees.  Having  money  enough 
from  the  proceeds  of  his  wool  sale  to  buy  a  hundred  stands, 
he  promptly  carried  the  thought  into  effect. 

Again  he  sat  down  in  the  door  of  his  shack  to  "double 
his  money." 

"This  is  better  than  sheep,"  said  he;  "for  they  herds 
themselves.  And  they  are  like  mules  in  one  thing — you  are 
liable  to  get  hurt  if  you  fool  with  'em." 

This  wave  of  prosperity  broke  up  as  soon  as  former 
ones  had  done,  for  he  had  imported  a  bad  case  of  foul 
brood,  and  within  a  year  the  hundred  swarms  had  petered 
out.  When  we  went  down  there  last  summer  in  the  interest 
of  a  new  company  which  has  taken  up  the  work  of  com- 
pleting the  canal,  Whalen  gathered  the  bones  out  of  the  old 
shed  in  the  cut  and  hauled  them  to  the  railroad,  where  he 
sold  them  for  fertilizer,  realizing  enough  to  buy  two  more 
mules.  With  his  four-mule  team  he  is  at  work  in  the  ditch 
for  day's  wages.  Somewhat  grizzled  now,  and  not  so  brick- 
red  of  hair  and  whisker  as  formerly,  he  is  happy  as  ever, 
and  sanguine  that  he  will  double  his  money. 

"  Here's  hoping"  that  he  may.  G.  B.   Dunham. 

San  Fr\ncisco,  July,  1897. 


smoked  many  pipes  of  black  plug  over  it.  A  brute  that 
going  a  change  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  demand  '  can  thrive  on  a  brush  diet  and  double  your  money  every 
in  what  may  be  considered  the  more  legitimate  fields  of  San  I  year  is  an  interesting  creature. 


Francisco's  commerce  has  been  increasing.  Heretofore  prac- 
tically all  the  grain  shipped  from  the  Pacific  Coast  went  by 
a  long  ocean  voyage  to  Great  Britain.  The  Asiatic  countries 
are  becoming  customers  for  grain  to  an  increasing  extent. 
Last  year  they  took  one-fifth  of  the  whole  crop,  and  the  de- 
mand will  increase.  A  few  days  ago  a  ship  laden  with 
wheat  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Brazil — the  first  ship- 
ment to  that  country  for  twelve  years  or  more.  Others  are 
loading  for  Callao  and  Cape  Town,  and  Australia  will  come 
into  the  market  later.  The  outlook  for  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia, therefore,  seems  extremely  bright,  and  all  have  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  their  good  fortune. 


The  growth  of  Christianity  among  the  Japanese  is  not 
without  opposition.  The  Yorodsu  Choho,  Tokio,  says  : 
"  In  the  long  history  of  Christendom  we  know  of  not  a 
single  case  of  a  country  saved  by  it.  With  Montezuma's 
Mexico  and  the  Inca's  Peruvian  empire  the  course  of 
Christendom  was  absorption,  destruction,  annihilation.  It 
has  killed  India,  politically,  at  least.  It  has  killed  Burmah 
and  Annam.  It  has  killed  Hawaii,  after  keeping  it  alive 
some  forty  years.  It  has  killed  Madagascar,  and  it  will  yet 
kill  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  and  Morocco.  W7hat  security  have 
we  that  Christendom  will  not  kill  China,  .Corea,  and  even 
Japan,  if  the  opportunity  offers  ?  Christendom  does  its  de- 
structive work  not  only  by  guns  and  bayonets,  but  by  means 
much  more  formidable.  It  kills  non-Christian  countries  by 
its  rums  and  whiskies  and  by  its  foul  diseases." 


The 
'  Greedy  " 

Canadians. 


According  to  the  Port   Townsend  Call,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment  has   sent    its    customs    officials    to 
the  frontier  near  Klondyke,  with  instructions  | 
to  collect  duties  on   all  goods  imported  into 
the  Dominion.     These  include  all  articles  used  by  miners,  1 
such  as  shovels,  spades,  picks,  axes,  blankets,  rubber  boots,  | 
boots  and   shoes,  bread-stuffs,  butter,  candles,  ammunition,  ■ 
cheese,     cigars,    cigarettes,      tobacco,,    clothing,     crowbars, 
cutlery,  drugs,  fire-arms,  fish-hooks,  flour,  fruits,  and  many 
other  articles.     The    San   Francisco   Chronicle   in    noticing 
this,  heads  it  :  "  Greedy  Canada  After  The  Miners — Makes 
Them    Pay   Fees    Upon    The   Goods   They    Take  To  The 
Klondyke."     This  heading  is  calculated  to  fill  the  breast  of 
every    patriotic    American    with    just    indignation.       What 
business  has  Canada  to  levy  duties  upon   American  goods 
transported  upon  her  soil?     It  is  true  that  we  levy  duties 
upon  her  goods  ;    it  is  true  that  we  have  just  raised    the 
duties  upon  goods  coming  not   only   from    Canada  but  from 
every    other   country ;    it   is    also    true    that    California    is 
felicitating     herself     that    she    has    succeeded    in    getting 
higher  duties  upon  her  fruits  than  ever  before.     But  what 
of  it  ?     Has  Canada  any  right  to  do  what  we  do  ?     And  if 
so,  why  ? 


At  daybreak  Whalen  was  in  the  sheep-camp  negotiating  a 
trade  of  sheep  for  mules  on  a  basis  of  fifty  to  one,  and  pre- 
pared to  accept  much  less.  Three  days  later,  he  sat  in  the 
door  of  the  shack  which  had  long  done  duty  as  mess- 
house  on  section  three  of  the  canal,  as  many  an  evening  be- 
fore he  had  sat  watching  the  mules  come  in  from  water. 
To-night  there  was  never  a  mule  in  sight.  Down  the  breeze 
came  a  pungent  odor  and  a  tinkling  of  little  bells.  Over  the 
crest  of  an  adjacent  hill  appeared  the  flock  browsing  on  the 
rank  sage. 

"  They  do  look  some  like  mules,"  he  soliloquized,  "  and 
I'll  bet  I'm  the  only  Irishman  in  America  ever  owned  a  herd 
of  sheep." 

Winter  came  and  passed,  and  the  only  Irishman  pros- 
pered. By  roofing  in  a  cut  with  brush  he  had  com- 
modious sheds,  and  cross-sections  of  poles  divided  the 
broad  ditch  into  as  many  corrals  as  he  chose.  The  sheep 
were  fat  and  carried  heavy  fleeces. 

Whalen  had  for  help  two  boys  who  had  wandered  there 
and  asked  for  work.  He  had  proposed  to  hire  one  of  them, 
but  the  boys  protested  that  they  had  never  been  separated, 
and  that  if  they  got  jobs  at  different  ranches  "the  other  one 
wouldn't  know  where  the  other  one  was,"  a  contingency 
which  they  could  not  abide.  So  Whalen  offered  to  take  the 
two  at  the  price  of  one,  and  on  that  basis  they  shared  with 
him  the  shack,  herded  the  flock,  and  cooked  the  grub. 
They  soon  knew  as  much,  or  as  little,  about  sheep  as  Brick 
himself ;  and  the  proprietor  found  opportunity  to  break  the 
monotony  of  camp  life  by  occasional  trips  to  the  railroad 
and  once  to  San  Francisco. 

"  I'm  going  to  see  my  friend  Martin,"  he  told  the  boys. 
"  Now  tend  to  business  and  don't  let  any  get  away."  And 
the  boys  gave  their  word  that  not  one  should  escape. 

During  Whalen's  absence  in  the  city  he  went  out  of  the 
sheep  business  even  more  abruptly  than  he  went  into  it  the 
previous  autumn.  The  instruction  to  the  boys  was  fulfilled 
to  the  letter — not  any  got  away. 

It  happened  on  a  hot  day  in  June  when,  contrary  to  usual 
custom,  the  boys  brought  the  flock  to  camp  and  the  shade 
of  sheds  at  noontime.  It  never  rains  in  that  arid  region, 
but  sometimes  pours.  This  was  one  of  those  times. 
Charged  with  ice  and  water  a  great  black  cloud  came 
drifting  down  the  wind,  and  emptied  out  its  load  upon  the 
camp  and  the  hill-side  above  it.  The  canal,  curving  around 
its  base,  formed  an  eave-trough  for  the  whole  mountain  and 


We,  as  a  people,  use  better  English,  on  the  whole,  than  is 
used  in  any  English-speaking  community  in  the  world.  In 
England,  as  is  well  known,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  one 
county  can  not  understand  the  inhabitants  of  an  adjoining 
county.  A  university-bred  Londoner  can  not  translate  the 
uncouth  patois  of  the  provinces  to  his  consciousness.  The 
citizens  of  any  one  of  our  Stales  can  communicate  freely 
with  the  citizens  of  any  other  State.  A  Harvard  or  Yale 
graduate  talks  freely  and  easily  with  a  Colorado  miner  or  a 
Minnesota  farmer.  The  entire  republic  is  bound  closely  to- 
gether by  a  common,  intelligible  English  speech.  In  Great 
Britain  the  conditions  are  just  the  opposite. 


Some  men  who  are  earning  large  salaries  these  days  are 
Edward  C.  Bald,  not  long  ago  a  butcher-boy  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  who  makes  $10,000  a  year  in  salaries  and  prizes  as  a 
professional  bicyclist ;  James  J.  Corbett  gets  $500  a  game 
for  playing  base-ball  just  now,  and  in  the  theatrical  season 
he  can  make  $25,000  a  year.  Tod  Sloan,  the  jockey,  makes 
$25,000  a  year.  This  is  more  than  three  times  the  salary 
of  Secretary  of  State  Sherman  or  President  Eliott,  of  Har- 
vard, gets.  The  best-paid  minister  in  America,  the  Rev. 
John  Hall,  gets  only  $15,000  a  year. 


An  experiment  which  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  steel 
to  endure  greater  pressure  than  the  hardest  stone  was  re- 
cently made  at  Vienna.  Corundum  was  chosen  for  the 
stone,  and  small  cubes  of  both  substances  were  placed  under 
pressure.  A  weight  of  six  tons  smashed  the  corundum,  but 
forty-two  tons  were  required  to  crush  the  steel.  When  the 
steel  did  give  way,  the  effects  are  described  as  most  remark- 
able. With  a  loud  explosion,  the  metal  flew  into  powder, 
and  its  sparks  are  said  to  have  bored  minute  holes  in  the 
crushing-machine. 


When  the  Senate  elevator  was  taking  a  passenger  up  re- 
cently, it  was  called  back  by  Senator  Cullom.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,"  said  the  indignant  passenger,  "that  you 
must  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  man  who  happens  to  be 
a  senator?"  He  continued  to  abuse  the  attendant  until  he 
got  out,  when  Senator  Cullom  said,  smilingly,  "  Don't  mind 
him  ;  he's  only  my  brother." 


The  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  who  has  been  appointed  governor 
of  New  Zealand,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  his  post,  carries 
with  him  no  less  than  sixty  tons  of  baggage,  including  four 
carriages  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  wine. 


The  Treasury  Department  figures  indicate  a  decrease  of 
one  hundred  thousand  in  the  immigration  of  the  year. 


August  2,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    GOLD-HUNTERS. 

Experiences   of  those   who   Seek   to    Garner   the    Earth's   t 
Scenes  in  the  Mines,  Described  by  an  Intelligent 
German  Traveler. 


The  present  excitement  over  the  Alaskan  gold-fields  is 
the  nearest  parallel  the  country  has  ever  known  to  the  great 
gold-fever  that  swept  ihe  country  in  1849  and  changed  Cali- 
fornia from  a  half-savage  grazing  country  to  a  wealthy  and 
populous  State.  The  conditions  that  exist  in  the  Klondyke 
district  to-day  had  their  prototype  here  forty-eight  years 
ago,  as  the  contemporary  accounts  of  life  in  "the  land  of 
gold "  show.  One  of  the  most  graphic  and  unprejudiced 
of  these  was  written  by  Friedrich  Gerstaecker,  a  German 
gentleman  of  means  and  education,  who  was  making  a  tour 
of  the  world  at  that  time  and,  happening  to  arrive  in  Cali- 
fornia when  the  gold-fever  was  at  its  height,  recorded  his 
impressions  of  it  as  he  recorded  other  features  of  the 
peoples  and  countries  he  visited.  Though  he  went  to  the 
mines,  and  even  worked  in  them,  it  was  always  as  an  ob- 
server, a  looker-on  in  Vienna.  He  seems  to  have  had  no 
thought  of  himself  joining  in  the  rush  for  gold,  a  mental 
attitude  which  must  have  made  the  men  about  him  regard 
him  as  crazy,  if  they  had  time  to  give  a  thought  to  such  an 
anomaly. 

Mr.  Gerstaecker's  account  of  his  travels  was  published  in 
Germany,  and  a  year  or  so  later — in  1S53 — a  translation  of 
it  was  published  in  New  York  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  From 
this  translation  we  reproduce  a  few  extracts  which  have  un- 
usual interest  at  the  present  time.  His  first  impressions 
upon  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  are  here  recorded  : 

People  spoke  here  of  gold  as  if  it  was  only  common  dust,  and  the 
price  asked  and  paid  for  everything  proved  it  at  least  partly  true.  Only 
to  go  on  shore,  a  distance  of  perhaps  one  hundred  yards,  we  had  to 
pay  one  dollar  apiece,  and  everything  else  was  in  proportion.  .  .  . 
Rents  were  extraordinary,  and  for  small  houses  or  rooms  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town  sometimes  five  and  six  hundred  dollars  per  month 
were  paid.  Restaurants  of  two  and  three  rooms,  with  a  kitchen,  paid 
from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  the  month — and  so  on. 
Even  to  deposit  your  trunk  in  some  boarding-house  or  slore-room  you 
had  to  pay  from  one  dollar  to  one  and  a  half  per  month  ;  the  man  who 
took  care  of  things,  as  he  called  it,  not  being  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  safe  or  even  dry  keeping  of  the  things — you  might  just  as  well 
have  put  them  under  some  tree  in  the  bush.  But  what  matter  to  the 
gold-diggers,  they  had  left  the  whole  world  behind  them  ;  and  should 
they  now  hang  their  heart  on  an  old  trunk,  even  if  it  contained  their 
last  shirt?  No — away  to  the  mines  ;  in  one  day  they  would  be  able  to 
wash  out  there  the  value  of  two  such  trunks,  and  where  was  the  use  of 
wasting  a  thought  upon  it  ? 

The  author's  party  went  to  the  Feather  River  diggings. 
Starting  with  a  fair  supply  of  money,  they  arrive,  in  the 
comparatively  short  and  mild  California  winter,  with  just  one 
dollar  in  cash  between  them  and  no  means  of  getting  money 
except  in  San  Francisco  : 

We  were  full  of  hopes,  for  the  least  success  would  guarantee  to  us 
not  only  our  existence  in  the  mountains  through  the  winter,  but  also  a 
good  profit,  and  perhaps — for  why  not  we  as  well  as  others? — some 
over-grown  lumps  of  gold,  of  an  indefinite  number  of  pounds,  troy 
weight — the  heavier  the  better.  We  found  ourselves  very  much  dis- 
appointed in  the  course  of  time. 

It  rained  continually  ;  there  was  not  a  dry  thread  upon  our  backs, 
and  even  our  blankets  had  become  soaked  and  afforded  no  warmth. 
Of  course,  provisions  rose  accordingly,  and  when  the  gold-diggers 
came  to  camp  that  evening,  they  brought  with  them  about  two  dollars' 
worth  of  gold,  and  on  sending  one  of  them  up  to  the  store  to  buy  pro- 
visions with  it,  the  store-keeper  would  not  let  us  have  flour  under  one 
dollar  per  pound,  and  pork  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  .  .  . 

The  only  thing  that  kept  on  regularly  was  the  rain,  which  came 
down,  while,  with  equal  regularity,  provisions  went  up  with  every  shower. 
At  last  we  had  not  a  single  cent  left  to  buy  even  the  most  necessary 
articles  of  food,  and  we  could  not  borrow.  Our  meals  had  become 
smaller  every  day.  and  only  to  fill  our  stomachs  we  began  mixing  our 
brtad  with  a  small  kind  of  red  berry,  which  grew  around  us  in  great 
profusion  and  lasted  well  enough.  As  we  could  not  live  much  longer, 
and  we  all  saw  we  must  come  to  some  decision,  if  our  condition  could 
not  be  altered  in  one  way  or  the  other,  we  agreed  finally  that  the  next 
day  should  be  decisive,  whether  we  stopped  any  longer  up  here  (where 
there  was,  in  fact,  no  chance  at  all  of  provisions  coming  up  again  this 
winter,  if  the  weather  continued  as  it  was),  or  starting  back  for  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Francisco,  and  give  up  mining  altogether,  for  this  sea- 
son at  least.   .  .  . 

Next  night  we  had  hardly  anything  to  eat,  and  it  rained  frightfully  ; 
but  if  we  had  any  doubt  what  course  to  follow  under  such  circum- 
stances, some  Americans  who  passed  our  camp  early  next  morning 
would  have  solved  it.  They  had  everything  they  called  their  own, 
which  they  could  carry  upon  their  backs,  leaving,  as  they  said,  a  neigh- 
borhood where  there  would  be  a  famine  in  a  few  days,  if  all  stopped 
there.  Again  we  had  a  general  council,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that 
we  packed  up  our  things,  and  that  same  morning,  the  eighteenth  of 
November,  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  after  a  short  delay  we  started, 
heavily  loaded,  on  our  back  track. 

Glad  to  get  back  to  Sacramento  alive,  they  got  work 
chopping  cordwood  for  hire.  Here  is  a  picture  of  misery 
in  such  a  pleasant  land  as  that  about  our  State  capital  : 

But  while  we  were  working  here,  out  in  the  woods,  we  wanted  some 
kind  of  shelter  ;  the  last  night  had  been  clear,  but  clouds  were  again 
rising  in  the  west,  and  we  therefore  determined  on  building  a  kind  of 
ground-hole,  or  hut,  with  every  comfort  bush  and  earth  could  offer. 
Digging  accordingly  into  the  slope  of  the  bank,  to  get  a  back  wall  and 
a  fire-place,  we  set  up  a  quantity  of  poles,  about  ten  feet  long,  with 
their  ends  together,  all  resting  in  the  middle  upon  a  centre  pole  or 
rafter,  supported  by  two  large  forks,  in  the  shape  of  a  tent,  and  cover- 
ing the  whole  first  with  a  thick  layer  of  bushes,  and  afterward.  Indian 
fashion,  with  hard-beaten  ground,  we  soon  had  our  winter  residence  in 
order.  Before  the  entrance  we  hung  up  an  old  oil  cloth  of  mine,  and 
the  fire-place  being  finished  off  with  an  old  flour-barrel,  with  both  ends 
knocked  out,  and  a  piece  of  plank  fastened  as  a  mantle-piece  over  the 
fire,  we  lay  that  night,  while  the  rain  poured  down,  as  dry  as  if  we  had 
the  best  roof  over  us.  It  is  true  the  hut  we  had  raised  was  poor  enough, 
and  damp,  and  dirty  ;  in  Germany  I  would  have  thought  twice  about 
even  letting  my  Newfoundland  dog  sleep  in  it  ;  but  here  it  was  a 
palace,  after  what  we  had  suffered  during  the  last  four  weeks  ;  and  a 
bottle  of  champagne  in  the  grandest  part  of  the  Old  World  never 
tasted  as  good  to  me,  or  was  imbibed  with  so  much  relish,  as  the 
whisky-toddy  Huhne  and  I  drank  that  evening  in  celebration  of  our 
entrance  into  that  low  and  damp  hovel. 

In  Sacramento  reports  came  from  everywhere  of  rich 
strikes.  Herr  Gerstaecker  finds  out  that  newspaper  tales 
are  not  trustworthy  : 

And  to  which  mines  do  these  thousands  flock,  who  are  ready  for  a 
start  while  the  ground  is  not  yet  dry  from  the  last  rains,  and  another 
spell  of  hot  weather — as  really  happened — could  set  in  every  hour  ?  The 
richest,  of  course,  ought  to  attract  the  most  gold-finders  to  their  gulches 
— but  which  of  them  are  the  richest?  Nobody  can  tell,  for  if  you 
believe  the  accounts  you  read  in  the  papers,  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the 
whole  mountains  where,  on  striking  your  pick  down,  you  can  fail  to 
strike  gold.  One  day  a  report  comes  from  the  Yuba  of  the  gold-diggers 
earning  there  on  an  average  one  or  two  ounces  daily.  The  next  story 
is  from  the  Stanislaus,  of  sorut  one  having  lit  on  a  nugget  of  I  do  not 


know  how  many  pounds  troy  weight  ;  next  they  tell  of  new  mines  dis- 
covered in  the  Coast  Range  ;  and  soon  after  mysterious  accounts  are 
current  of  a  gold  lake  having  been  discovered  by  some  hunters  in  the 
Northern  Diggings. 

To  make  things  worse,  the  first  accounts  of  Trinidad  Bay  arrived  at 
this  time.  "  Several  degrees  further  north  a  new  bay,  called  the  Trin- 
idad-, has  been  discovered,  and  several  men,  who  landed  there  from  a 
schooner,  washed  out  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  few  hours."  This  notice 
in  one  of  the  San  Francisco  papers  played  the  mischief  with  many  a 
poor  fellow,  who  really  could  not  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
a  rich  man  merely  by  going  a  few  miles  out  to  sea  again.  If  you  found, 
from  that  time,  three  men  together  in  the  street,  you  could  make  any 
bet  you  liked  that  one  of  them  was  bound  for  Trinidad. 

Trinidad  Bay  really  existed,  and  several  schooners  went  there  to  take 
goods  and  provisions  to  the  gold  country — to  wish  afterward  they  had 
stayed  where  they  were.  I  pity  poor  gold-diggers  who  follow  the  advice 
of  ihe  papers  ;  they  are  most  certain  to  go  to  the  wrong  place,  and  all 
those  who  have  been  once  in  the  mines,  and  become  acquainted  with 
life  and  habits  there,  soon  learn  what  to  think  of  such  advertisements. 
Where  gold-diggers  anywhere  in  the  mountains  are  "  making  a  good 
thing,"  as  the  saving  is.  you  may  depend  upon  it  they  do  not  talk,  much 
less  write,  about  it.  They  stick  to  the  place,  working  away  as  quietly 
as  they  can,  and  never  pretending  10  earn  much  more  than  their  living  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  mines  give  out.  or  nothing  new  and 
good  has  been  lately  discovered,  and  the  store-keepers  have  a  quantity 
of  provisions  and  other  goods  they  do  not  know-  how  to  sell,  there  are 
always  men  at  leisure  to  write  long  and  glowing  accounts  of  "newly 
discovered  riches,"  and  if  they  only  draw  a  couple  of  hundred  diggers 
to  the  place — these  must  live,  at  least,  while  they  stay  up  there — pro- 
visions will  be  sold,  and  after  a  while,  in  company  with  these  men  they 
had  enticed  up  here,  they  can  leave  these  "  exceedingly  rich  places," 
and  hunt  for  another  spot. 

The  uncertainty  of  this  life  is  well  shown  in  this  passage  : 
Houses  and  lumber  arrived  in  immense  quantities  ;  ready-made 
buildings  were  imported,  principally  from  China,  and  with  Chinamen  in 
the  bargain.  Wherever  you  saw  in  the  streets  a  man  on  the  top  of  a 
little  frame  house,  nailing  up  the  shingles  or  doing  something  else  to  it. 
you  could  bet  ten  to  one  it  was  a  Chinese.  Large  sums  were  lost, 
though,  in  the  timber  and  lumber  irad^,  and  whole  cargoes  were  sold 
by  auction  only  to  cover  the  freight,  not  even  fetching  half  that  some- 
times, the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  ship  to  the  town  was  so  very 
high.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  lumber  was  expected  with  the  next  large 
fire,  of  which  people  spoke  as  if  it  was  a  thing  which  must  regularly  re- 
turn, like  summer  and  winter.  Provisions  rose  and  fell  as  vessels  came 
in  or  were  expected  ;  buying  and  selling  was  as  good  as  playing  at 
hazard  or  putting  one's  money  upon  a  monle-table.  The  worth  of 
money,  therefore,  was  also  extraordinary.  Yi-ars  were  pressed  into 
months,  and  interest  was  calculated  in  the  same  manner  ;  six  per  cent, 
per  month  was  the  common  interest  for  money,  but  ten,  twelve,  even 
more,  was  frequently  given. 

The  international  questions  that  may  arise  in  Klondyke 
had  their  predecessors  in  this  State  : 

Just  at  this  time  the  new  California  law  was  published,  demanding 
from  every  foreign  miner  a  license  of  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  per- 
mission to  dig  in  the  mines.  A  revolution  seemed  to  break  out  when 
this  law  was  put  in  force,  and  the  legislature  which  passed  it  ought  to 
have  had  more  sense  than  to  throw  a  fire-brand  into  the  country.  The 
law,  of  course,  could  not  be  upheld,  for  there  were  thousands  who  did 
not  even  make  more  than  their  living,  and  some  not  that,  getting  pro- 
visions on  credit  and  not  being  able  to  pay  for  them  afterward  ;  but 
still,  at  first,  a  parcel  of  rowdies  made  use  of  it,  and  where  they  found 
single  foreigners  in  places  they  thought  worth  working,  drove  them  out, 
sometimes  even  before  the  collectors  had  arrived  in  those  parts,  to  give 
them  at  least  a  chance  of  taking  out  a  license  or  not.  The  French  got 
up  a  perfect  revolution  just  at  this  time,  and  a  war  nearly  broke  out  in 
the  mines,  while  murders  were  committed  daily  ;  and  all  this  on  account 
of  a  parcel  of  men,  who  could  not  see  farther  than  their  own  noses,  pass- 
ing an  impossible  law  and  strutting  about  and  saying,  "  We  have  done 
a  great  thing,  we  have  brought  millions  into  the  treasury." 

Some  foreigners,  who  had  good  claims,  or  such  at  least  as  they 
thought  rich,  had  to  pay  the  enormous  license  for  the  first  month,  but 
the  law  had  to  be  repealed  directly  and  was  altered  afterwrard  into 
twenty  dollars  a  year,  the  first  paid  monthly  license  being  taken  into 
account  for  the  whole  year. 

The  gold  fever  is  always  the  same,  whether  in  '49  or  '97. 
And  selfish  human  nature  is  always  the  same,  whether  in 
California  or  British  Columbia.     Said  Mr.  Gerstaecker  : 

They  lead  a  most  singular  life  in  the  mines  ;  and  on  reaching  one  of 
these  places,  let  it  have  the  best  name  in  the  world  for  its  riches,  you 
see  nearly  as  many  quitting  it  as  arriving.  The  hopeful  come,  the  dis- 
satisfied depart  to  try  their  fortune  elsewhere  ;  and  where  one  gang 
may  have  given  up  a  place  in  despair  and  disgust,  others  jump  in  and 
dig  away  lustily,  not  merely  expecting,  but  feeling  confident  that  they 
will  soon  discover  a  nugget  of  mJhv  ounces.  At  this  lime  rumors  were 
continually  afloat  through  all  the™ines  of  rich  placers  being  found  at 
various  spots  :  they  talked  of  a  gold  lake  on  the  Yuba,  then  layers  of 
gold  had  been  discovered  in  a  flat  on  some  creek  till  that  time  un- 
known, and  the  diggers  were  kepi  in  an  almost  indescribable  state  of 
excitement,  which  even  disappointment  after  disappointment  could  not 
check.  At  times,  however,  really  rich  placers  were  discovered,  and 
thousands  would  then  flock  together  from  all  parts,  and  all  the  busy 
signs  of  life  might  be  seen  suddenly  in  a  hitherto  quite  wild  and  deso- 
late district. 

The  traveler,  by  this  time,  has  formed  some  practical 
ideas  about  the  life  of  the  gold-hunter.  We  quote  this  para- 
graph in  conclusion  : 

We  returned  to  Murphy's  Diggings,  and  set  to  work  there  again  ; 
but,  though  they  bore  the  name  of  being  rich,  their  reputation  was  only 
kept  up  by  the  traders,  who  had  quantities  of  stores  and  provisions  there, 
and,  of  course,  wanted  persons  to  buy  them. 

Our  life  here  being  that  of  the  common  miner — sleeping  in  a  tent 
and  cooking  our  own  meals  with  tolerable  regularity  from  such  things 
as  were  brought  from  below — time  passed  slowly,  while  hard  work  was 
going  on  steadily.  Gold  digging  ! — yes.  the  name  sounds  well  enough. 
if  it  were  not  connected  with  so  much  ground  digging.  There  are 
pleasanter  tools  to  handle  than  pickaxe  and  spade,  and  people  with  a 
liltle  Iwely  imagination  only  too  often  picture  to  themselves  such  a 
business,  as  they  please  to  call  it,  in  far  too  glowing  colors.  Even  for 
those  who  are  used  to  hard  work,  it  is  no  pastime  to  stand  up  to  their 
knees,  perhaps,  in  icy-cold  spring  water,  while  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun 
play  upon  their  heads,  and  work  away  at  the  same  time  as  if  for  life, 
since  the  water  must  be  kept  out  and  each  minute's  rest  has  to  be  paid 
for  with  so  much  harder  bailing.  Ground  work  in  itself,  even  digging 
ditches  and  cellars,  is  a  laborious  task,  and  there  you  have  room  to 
move  ;  how  much  harder  must  it  be  here,  where  you  are  blocked  up  in 
some  narrow  hole,  perhaps  with  large  quartz  or  flint-stone  blocks  which 
you  can  not  manage,  bailing  away  for  a  time,  and  digging  off  as  hard 
as  you  can  from  the  little  spot  you  have  freed  for  a  moment  from 
water. 

This  is  not  a  cheering  picture  of  the  miner's  life,  and  it  is 
not  altogether  surprising  that  this  phlegmatic  German  left 
the  gold-hungry  to  their  labors  and  sailed  away  to  Australia. 


The  old  story  of  the  alleged  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
York  to  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Culme  Sey- 
mour has  been  revived  by  the  publication  in  London  of  a 
"key  novel,"  entitled  "  Zalma,"  by  T.  Mullett  Ellis.  It  pur- 
ports to  give  the  entire  story  of  the  young  prince's  unauthor- 
ized marriage  with  a  girl  of  non-royal  rank  while  at  Gib- 
raltar, and  of  his  desertion  of  her,  when,  for  dynastic 
reasons  on  becoming  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  through 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the  young  duke  contracted  a 
public  marriage  with  a  royal  princess.  In  spite  of  its  very 
sensational  character,  the  book  is  described  as  possessing 
great  literary  merit. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Professor  Marsh,  who  holds  the  chair  of  paleontology  at 
Vale,  has  drawn  no  salary  for  his  services  since  1866. 

Franchetti,  the  banker  composer,  is  building  an  opera- 
house  at  his  country-seat,  where  he  can  have  his  own  works 
performed  without  subjecting  them  to  the  judgment  of- 
managers. 

Miss  Mary  Rachel  Dobson,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Austin 
Dobson,  the  English  poet,  has  joined  a  missionary  settle- 
ment for  college  women  in  Bombay.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
London  University. 

Assistant-Secretary  of  State  Day  is  a  base-ball  crank. 
When  Judge  Day  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
he  played  on  the  'varsity  nine  and  he  has  never  lost  interest 
in  the  sport.  He  seldom  misses  a  game  in  Washington, 
and  is  usually  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  his  four  sons. 

Louise  Michel,  the  anarchist,  was  mobbed  the  other  day 
at  Lille,  where  she  was  to  give  a  lecture.  A  crowd  of  a 
thousand  persons  met  her  at  the  railroad  station  with  cries 
of  "Down  with  Louise  Michel,"  "Down  with  anarchy," 
"  Hou  !  hou!"  "Duck  her,  duck  her,"  and  had  to  be 
scattered  by  a  large  force  of  police.  Her  lecture  in  the 
evening  was  listened  to  without  interruption,  but  there  was  a 
row  at  the  close. 

The  Infanta  Isabella  Ferdinanda  Francoise  Josephine, 
aunt  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  sister  of  ex-King  Francis 
d'Assisi,  who  died  the  other  day  in  poverty  in  a  wretched 
inn  in  Paris,  was  the  most  beautiful  princess  in  the  Spanish 
court  fifty  years  ago.  Her  marriage  in  1841  to  Count 
Ignatius  Gurowski,  a  Pole,  caused  a  rupture  between  her 
and  her  family.  He  died  in  1887,  leaving  her  penniless, 
and  she  has  been  living  from  hand  to  mouth  ever  since. 

First-Assistant  Postmaster-General  P.  S.  Heath  signs  his 
name  in  a  way  that  excites  the  curiosity  of  many  who  see 
his  autograph.  After  his  name,  he  always  places  a  period 
within  a  small  circle.  Members  of  the  universal  postal 
congress,  noticing  this  peculiarity,  were  puzzled  to  know 
what  American  secret  society  it  indicated.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Heath,  as  printer,  newspaper  correspondent,  and  editor,  was 
accustomed  to  circling  his  periods,  and  he  got  in  the  habit  of 
doing  it  at  the  end  of  his  signature.  Now  the  emblem  of 
the  newspaper  office  appears  on  every  official  document  Mr. 
Heath  signs. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  the  queen  of  American  prima 
donnas,  abdicated,  so  to  speak,  in  the  full  splendor  of  her 
eventful  professional  career,  apparently  without  a  shadow  of 
regret.  In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  Carl  Strakosch,  her  hus- 
band having  been  formerly  as  prominently  active  an  im- 
presario as  she  was  a  singer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strakosch  re- 
side during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  in  their  beautiful 
country-place  at  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  invariably  go  to 
New  York  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  opera  season.  Mrs. 
Strakosch  takes  as  lively  an  interest  in  opera  now  from  the 
boxes  as  she  did  once  on  the  stage. 

The  eccentric  William  L.  Winans,  who  died  recently  in 
London,  was  a  son  of  the  inventor  and  locomotive  builder, 
Ross  Winans,  of  Baltimore.  The  father  made  a  fortune 
from  his  great  railway  supply  works  at  Baltimore  years 
ago,  and  his  son  found  a  gold  mine  in  the  building  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  Railroad  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. William  L.'s  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck  on  the 
way  over  to  Russia  frightened  him  so  that  he  never  returned 
home,  and  he  married  and  settled  in  England,  where  the 
sweep  of  his  imperial  fortune,  particularly  in  the  acquire- 
ment and  conduct  of  great  game  preserves,  kept  him  well  in 
the  public  eye.  He  never  traveled  except  in  a  special  train, 
and  had  no  taste  for  singing  other  than  Patti's.  One  of  his 
hobbies  was  the  invention  and  construction  of  various  de- 
signs of  cigar-shaped  ships,  on  three  of  which  he  spent  two 
millions  of  dollars  to  no  purpose  whatever. 

John  Ruskin  is  living  in  retirement  at  Brantwood.  He 
receives  no  visitors  excepting  a  few  old  friends,  and  these 
come  but  rarely.  The  public  has  thought  Ruskin's  private 
life  was  filled  with  sorrow,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  divorced 
from  his  wife  because  of  her  having  fallen  in  love  with  Sir 
John  Millais,  his  friend.  But  a  writer  in  Leslie's  Weekly 
states  that  the  young  Mrs.  Ruskin  was  not  his  first  love, 
the  object  of  the  ardent  passion  of  his  youth  having  married 
another.  That  was  when  the  heart-break  came.  Years 
after  his  divorce  Ruskin  met  another  woman  whom  he 
loved  and  to  whom  he  was  engaged  for  several  years,  but 
the  engagement  was  broken  because  of  Ruskin's  unorthodox 
religious  beliefs.  She  was  resolute,  but  it  is  said  the  grief 
of  it  killed  her.  When  she  was  dying,  Ruskin  came  to  her, 
but  was  not  admitted,  for  she  sent  out  this  message  :  "  Can 
you  say  you  love  God  better  than  you  love  me  ?  "  and  when 
his  answer  came,  "  No,"  the  door  was  closed  upon  him  for- 
ever. 

John  Green  Brady,  of  Indiana,  who  has  been  appointed 
governor  of  Alaska,  never  knew  his  parents.  He  grew  up 
a  veritable  street-arab  in  the  utmost  poverty.  In  1S60  he 
was  sent  to  Indiana  with  a  car-load  of  waifs.  The  car 
reached  Tipton,  a  county  seat  thirty  miles  north  of  Indian- 
apolis, and  a  number  of  the  youngsters  were  committed  to 
the  care  of  residents.  Judge  John  Green,  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  the  place,  called  for  the  "ugliest,  raggedest,  and  most 
friendless"  in  the  lot.  "Jack,"  as  he  was  afterward  known, 
was  promptly  presented,  and  the  judge  took  the  lad  home. 
He  appreciated  his  home  and  the  kindness  of  his  bene- 
factors, and  diligently  applied  himself  to  study.  A  course 
at  the  public  schools  was  followed  by  a  year  at  Waveland 
Academy,  and  that  by  four  years  at  Harvard.  After  he  had 
been  graduated  at  Cambridge,  he  was  sent  by  Judge  Green 
to  England  to  pursue  his  theological  studies.  Returning  to 
Tipton  in  1876,  the  next  year  he  went  to  Alaska  as  a  mis- 
sionary under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
he  has  since  remained  there. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AUGUST   2, 


THE    SILENT    GUEST. 

By  E.   Nesbit  and  Oswald   Barron. 

Past  nine  o'clock,  and  a  bitter  night. 

It  was  raining  as  it  had  rained  all  day  ;  a  gathering  wind 
lashed  the  hedgerows  and  the  shrieking  boughs  of  the  naked 
elms,  and  there  was  sleet  in  the  wind. 

For  his  own  reasons,  Mr.  George  Masters  was  avoiding 
the  highway,  preferring  instead  to  plunge  in  the  darkness 
across  the  fields,  falling  again  and  again  in  the  rats  of  sandy 
mud  ridged  with  last  week's  snow,  gray  and  sodden.  He 
cursed  through  chattering  teeth,  as  he  made  for  the  far, 
twinkling  light  of  the  "  Hare  and  Billet." 

Pretty  luck  this  for  a  man — on  Christmas  Eve,  too  !  He 
had  spent  the  gray,  gloomy  afternoon  lying  among  the 
soaked  gorse  by  the  road-edge,  with  the  sleet  in  his  ears, 
and  the  steady  rain  winning  through  the  shag-coat  and  the 
greasy  brown  coat  beneath  it,  to  the  flannel  waistcoat  that 
sheltered  his  pistols. 

Chilled  to  the  soul,  with  no  dry  thread  on  him,  he  had 
waited  faithfully  till  Squire  Hales's  horse-hoofs  splashed  the 
mud  over  the  gorse  bushes,  and  then  the  numbed  finger-tips 
crept  under  the  flannel  waistcoat.  He  half  rose  among  the 
furze  as  the  red  roquelaure  went  past  him,  to  the  plash  of 
the  hoofs  and  the  jangle  of  the  bridle-reins. 

But  when  he  saw  the  two  servants  turn  the  corner,  with 
holsters  before  them,  he  sank  back  into  his  wet  nest,  a  prey 
to  natural  annoyance. 

The  horses  went  on  toward  Shooter's  Hill,  and  a  dripping 
figure  stood  in  the  way  they  had  come,  shaking  a  helpless  fist 
and  cursing  all  things  below  the  beetling  sky.  Then  George 
Masters  tramped  across  the  strip  of  furze-clad  common  and 
flung  himself  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  of  the  turnip-field. 
He  broke  into  a  heavy  run  when  he  saw  the  light  from  the 
kitchen  of  the  "  Hare  and  Billet"  blinking  before  him. 

The  unfortunate  footpad  unhasped  the  ga'e,  and  stepped 
forward  to  stand  with  the  host  of  the  "  Hare  and  Billet"  in 
one  gathering  puddle. 

"Gone  by,"  said  Mr.  Masters,  bitterly,  "gone  by — to 
Greenwich  by  this  time,  likely — with  his  two  bloody-minded 
serving-men  behind  him — a  cowardly,  white-livered,  gold- 
laced  hound." 

u  You're  wet,  George,"  said  the  landlord  ;  "come  you  in 
under  a  roof."  Reproof  of  George's  bitterness  of  speech 
was  in  the  tone — the  tone  of  a  man  who  had  his  own  disap- 
pointments to  contend  with. 

They  came  up  the  bricked  path  to  the  back  door  and 
passed  in  under  the  lean-to  roof  of  the  shed.  It  was  quite 
dark,  and  they  moved  shuffling  among  the  barrels  of  beer, 
the  firewood,  and  farm  tools  that  covered  the  earth  floor. 
The  landlord  raised  the  heavy  wooden  latch  of  the  door 
leading  to  the  house,  and  they  passed  up  the  two  steps  into 
the  big  room — kitu-hen  and  tap-room  in  one — and  shut  out  I 
the  night  and  the  cold. 

A  pleasant  kitchen  with  tiled   floor  and  a  comforting  mass  j 
of  red  coals  glowing   in  an  iron  basket  sticking  out  of  the  : 
wall.     A  kitchen  with  blackened   settles,  long  benches,  and  ] 
tables  ringed  with   many  ale-cans.     A  quiet   kitchen   where 
only  one  man  was,  and  he,  the  hostler,  in  the  big  arm-chair 
asleep. 

The  landlord  roused  him  with  his  foot,  and  he  sat  up,  rub- 
bing a  beery  eye  with  a  chilblained  fist. 

"  Mr.  George  is  coming  in  here   to   sleep  to-night,  Bill," 
said   the  landlord.     "  I    take   it  his  majesty  the  king  won't 
trouble  a  poor  fellow  a  Christmas  Eve.      Hot  him  some  ale  \ 
— a  quart  of  ale — and  spi'ead  hi*  coat  over   that  chair-back 
— main  wet  and  main  dry,  Mr.  George  be,  I  take  it." 

"He'll    sleep    in  his   chair,    then,"    returned  the  hostler. 
"  There's  a  man  above  us  now,  in  the  bed,  a  real  gentleman 
he  is,  with  his  sword  and  his  rooklay — come  in   when  you 
was  out,  when  the  heavy  rain  come  on.      I  showed   him  up  j 
to  the  bedroom  and  kindled  the  fire,  and  he  lies  there,  burn-  I 
ing  two  of  the  big  wax  candles  ;  and  if  he  don't  drink   the  ' 
bottle  of  claret,  it's  opened,  and  will   have   to   be  paid  for, 
too.     Terry  don't  like  him,  Terry  don't  ;  hear  to  him  howl- 
ing— he'th    whined    like    that   ever    sin*  the  old   gentleman 
come.     Hark  to  'un  again,  now  the  wind's  quiet." 

The  mongrel  fastened  by  the  front  door  was  baying  howl 
upon  howl.  A  kick  at  the  panel,  and  a  command  to  "lie 
down"  from  the  landlord,  appeared  to  soothe  him  for  the 
moment,  but  the  long  whines  soon  broke  out  again.  The 
dog  wailed  to  the  wind,  which  answered  with  fierce  gusts  of 
passion,  and  hurtling  of  sleet  against  the  lattice  panes. 
When  the  dog  was  silent  for  a  while  and  the  wind  paused 
to  gather  itself  for  new  effort,  the  rain  pattered  gently,  the 
clock  ticked  to  the  chorus  of  a  choir  of  crickets — and  East 
Wickham's  belfry  jangled  in  the  distance. 

The  men  in  the  kitchen  were  sitting  in  the  shadow,  of  an 
idea. 

"  He  don't  seem  to  be  moving,"  said  the  hostler,  breaking 
the  silence.     "  He's  not  awake  now,  for  sure." 

The  others  looked  at  him  with  sudden  interest,  as  if  the 
presence  upstairs  had  passed  from  their  thoughts. 

"  There's  a  purse  above  stairs,  I  make  no  doubt,  and  a 
gold  sneezin'-box  up  there,  as'll  keep  awake,  if  they've  any 
sense."  Bill  went  on,  grinning  at  the  subtlety  and  success 
of  his  conversation,  but  not  looking  at  his  companions. 

"There's  something  I  don't  like,  Willum,"  Mr.  Masters 
remarked,  "about  old  gentlemen's  purses." 

"  I  wouldn't  like,"  put  in  the  landlord,  apparently  address- 
ing a  pewter  measure,  "  an  ole  gentleman  to  lose  his  purse 
here.  Gives  the  house  a  bad  name — that  sort  of  thing — 
and  a  good  name,"  he  continued,  facing  his  subordinate — 
"a  good  name  to  a  house  of  entertainment  is  better  than 
rubies." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  sentiment,  he  spread 
his  hands  over  the  arms  of  his  Windsor  chair  and  leaned 
forward  with  an  air  of  awaiting  suggestions.  But  none  came. 
He  coughed,  looked  at  Mr.  Masters,  and  went  on. 
"  There  was  a  dear  old  gentleman  come  here,  let  me  see, 
why  it  was  as  near  as  possible  a  year  ago." 


11  It  was  a  year  ago,"  put  in  George. 

"Well,  he  come  here  (I'll  have  to  go  out  and  kick  that 
dog),  and  '  Is  this  the  Deptford  Road,'  he  says,  '  my  men  ? ' 
and  you  says,  '  Matter  o*  twenty  mile,  master,  and  a  bad 
road  for  a  lonely  traveler  to  leave  a  comfortable  public  be- 
hind on.'  And  he  says,  '  My  horse  is  at  the  gate-pnst  and 
he'd  be  better  in  the  stable,'  and  he  walks  in  and  orders 
candles  and  supper." 

"  Did  he  have 'them?"  asked  the  hostler,  breathlessly. 
"  He  rn.d  all  he  ordered,  and   more,"  said  the  landlord, 
slowly,  "but  he  went  on  that  night,  after  all."      He  looked 
at  his  companion  ;  appreciated  the  reminiscence  in  the  eye 
of   George,    the  rhild-like  admiration  for  superior   achieve- 
ment in  that  of  Bill,  and  pursued  :  "Yes,"  he  went  on,  "an' 
when  he  went,  he  left  his  gold  watch  and  sneezin'-box,  and 
nineteen  guineas   in   a  red   silk  bag.      He   didn't  want  'em 
where  he  was  going." 
"  Where  was  that  ? " 
"  Don't  I  tell  you  ?     Deptford." 

They  all  laughed  gayly,  and  the  landlord  took  out  a  stone 
bottle  and  thick  glass  rummers  from  the  corner  cupboard. 

"  His  Majesty  King  George,  wot  you're  so  fond  of — 
here's  his  health,  and  our  gracious  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
long  to  reign  over  us  !  "  George  gave  the  toast,  and  they 
drained  their  glasses. 

"  Giniver  !  "  said  the  hostler,  and  added  tentatively,  "  a 
man  could  do  anything  wot's  drunk  Giniver." 

"  Anything  short  of  murder,  he  could,"  assented  George  ; 
"but  it's  nothing  short  o'  murder  would  do  for  that  dog  o' 
yourn,  Tom." 

Indeed,  the  dog's  long-drawn  howls  still  disturbed  their 
Christmas  festivities.  Moved  by  this  incongruity,  the  land- 
lord went  out  and  kicked  it. 

A  gust  of  wind  and  rain  found  way  into  the  room,  and 
Mr.  Masters  coughed  again  violently,  and  shivered  and 
swore. 

"Can't  you  shut  the  door?"  he  asked;  "this  ain't  no 
weather  for  a  poor  man  with  his  living  to  get,  and  his 
pockets  as  empty  as  the  day  he  was  born." 

"Well,"  said  the  landlord,  "our  pockets  was  empty 
enough  last  Christmas  here,  afore  that  ole  gentleman 
called." 

And  still  no  sound  from  the  room  upstairs. 
"  There's   another  purse   up  there  this  night,"  remarked 
the  footpad,  "waiting  for  them  as  is  sportsmen  enough  to 
take  it,  as  two  bold  lads  did  last  Christmas  Eve." 

The  chill  wind  must  have  made  its  entry  still  felt  in  the 
room,  for  the  landlord  shivered  again,  and  the  footpad  wiped 
the  palms  of  his  hands  upon  his  knees. 

"And  another  old  man,"  he  said.  "I  was  the  man  that 
did  it,  and  I  suppose  it'll  be  my  job  again.  That  dog  howls 
fit  to  wake  the  dead.  I  don't  like  this  indoors  work,  with 
doors  and  curtains,  and  stairs  a-creaking,  and  having  to 
wa^h  your  hands  this  weather.  I'm  a  man  that  earns  his 
living  in  the  open  air,  I  am,  where  things  is  straightforward, 
and  nothing  can't  come  creeping  up  behind  you  without 
your  seeing  it." 

The  landlord  suddenly  lifted  the  wooden  latch  of  the  inner 
door,  held  his  candle  above  his  head,  and  peered  into  the 
darkness. 

"  No  one  there,"  he  said  ;  "  and  I  could  have  sworn  that 
minute  I  heard  a  breath.  I  don't  like  your  talk  to-night, 
George.  Wake  the  dead,  and  washing  of  your  hands  in- 
deed ;  ain't  it  enough  to " 

He  stopped  abruptly  to  pour  out  more  spirit. 
"  Oh,  let  him   talk,   master,"    cried  the  hostler,  "  it  puts 
heart  into  a  man,  it  do — talking  over  old  times." 

George  chuckled  grimly,  an£  when  he  had  drained  his 
glass,  he  said  cheerfully  : 

"Ay,  that  does  it.  It  all  comes  back  to  me.  It  was 
him  as  held  the  light  by  the  door,  when  I  run  in  ;  and  it  was 

me  as He  bled  very  free,  he  did,  very  free." 

"  Yes,  I  held  the  light,  though  much  against  my  wish, 
mind  you — thank  Them  as  be,"  said  the  landlord,  regarding 
his  grimy  fingers  with  satisfaction  ;  "  thank  Them  as  be,  my 
hands  is  clean." 

"They  won't  be  clean  long,  then.     It's   me  what  holds 
the  light  to-night,"  said   George,  firmly,   and   he  took  the 
candle  and  walked  to  the  foot  of  the  stair. 
"  Not  a  sound,"  he  said. 

The  landlord  had  risen — the  shock-headed  man  shifted  j 
his  big  shoulder  on  the  bench  where  he  lay,  and  the  expres- 
.  sion  rose  in  his  face  of  a  terrier  awaiting  with  eager  nose  the 
rush  from  cover  of  his  first  rat. 

"  If,"  said  he,  hesitatingly — "  if  it  comes  to  that,  you  can 

\  both  hold   the  light — sooner  than  them  guineas  should  get 

up  and  ride  off  in  the  morning.      I  know  a  young  man  what 

,  would  as  lief  hold   a  bill-hook  as  a  candle  any  day  of  the 

week." 

And  he  looked  so  savage  that  the  landlord   was  unaffect- 
,  edly  shocked.     But  George  came  back  to  the  table  for  an- 
other dram,  and  after  it  had  been  tendered  him,  remarked 
1  that  that  young  man  would  not  want  for  a  backer.     Then  he 
knocked  the  damp  priming  out  of  his  pistol  on  the  table- 
|  edge  and  filled  the  pan. 

"  I'll  just  listen  once  again,  if  so  be  he's  soundly  off,"  and 
he  disappeared  cautiously  up  the  winding  stairs,  turning 
back  to  add  :  "and  don't  any  of  you  come  creeping  up  be- 
hind me,  for  I  don't  like  it." 

The  other  two  looked  anywhere  but  at  each  other,  without 
speaking.  There  was  no  sound  from  above  after  the  stairs 
had  ceased  to  creak  under  the  footpad's  weight.  Outside 
the  dog  howled,  a  long,  low  baying  that  never  ceased. 

The  hostler  fetched  a  bill-hook  from  the  lean-to  shed  and 
employed  the  time  in  taking  off  his  boots.  After  a  glance 
at  the  other,  he  sat  down  with  the  bill-hook  hidden  by  his 
coat-flap. 

Both  men  started  at  the  first  creak  of  the  stair. 
George  stood  at  the  stair-foot,  blinking  in  the  sudden  light. 
"  He's  a-sleeping  like  the  dead,"  he  whispered.     "Can't 
I  even  hear  him  breathe.     His  candles  is  burning  yet ;  I  see 
I  them  through  the  key-hole.     Come  on  !  " 

AJ1  three  stood  together  for  a  moment  at  the  bottom  of 


the  stairway.  There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  while  the 
landlord  and  Mr.  Masters  adjusted  the  procession  behind 
Bill,  who  had  planted  his  foot  on  the  bottom  stair.  At  this 
inopportune  instant,  the  tall  clock  in  the  corner  struck  one, 
with  a  shrill  metallic  stroke,  and  Bill  withdrew  his  foot  sud- 
denly, dropping  the  bill-hook.  It  fell  to  the  red  tiles  of  the 
floor,  which  gave  back  clang  on  clang. 

Aghast  at  this  mishap,  the  host  pushed  his  clumsy-fingered 
servant  back  into  his  place  in  the  corner  ;  Mr.  Masters  and 
himself  reseating  themselves  with  a  hastily  assumed  appear- 
ance of  genial  domesticity. 

But  no  startled  guest  appearing  on  the  stairs  after  ten 
minutes  of  complete  silence,  the  procession  re-formed  in  its 
old  order,  and  went  up. 

Outside  the  bedroom  door  they  held  their  breath  and 
listened — not  a  sound  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock  below,  the 
rushing  of  the  wind  without,  and  the  moaning  plaint  of  the 
dog. 

A  stealthier  man  than  the  hostler,  the  landlord  thrust  a 
sleek  hand  forward  to  grasp  the  latch  of  the  door.  It  was 
unsecured,  and  opened  a  little  way  under  his  gentle  pressure. 
Through  the  foot  of  opening  they  could  see  the  two  waxen 
candles  flame  in  the  sockets  as  they  burned  by  the  sleeping 
man.  By  their  light  his  legs  modeled  themselves  under  the 
white  counterpane.  His  face,  his  face  and  shoulders  were 
in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  faded  green  curtains  of  the 
half- tester. 

At  the  sight  of  the  bed  the  heart  of  the  hostler  became 
suddenly  sick  within  him.  With  white  lips  and  shaking 
knees  he  vacated  his  place  in  the  procession,  and  pushing 
past  the  landlord,  who  was  still  poising  himself  at  the  stair- 
head, he  made  his  way  to  the  room  below.  At  that  moment, 
could  their  limbs  have  borne  them,  his  companions  would 
have  followed  him.  They  huddled  together  in  the  corner  of 
the  landing,  holding  their  breath  and  listening  until  the  tap- 
room door  opened  and  shut  ;  and  they  knew  themselves 
alone  with  the  sleeper. 

For  the  terror  of  those  strained  minutes,  it  might  have 
been  the  old  man  behind  the  curtains  who  was  the  ambushed 
watcher. 

The  wind  had  lulled,  and  the  rain,  falling  ceaselessly  and 
silently,  made  no  sound  on  the  thatched  roof.  For  awhile 
the  dog  was  silent  in  the  yard. 

This  was  an  old  man,  scant  of  breath,  or  surely  his 
breathing  could  have  been  heard  in  the  dreadful  calmness  of 
the  night. 

The  landlord,  with  his  shoulders  raised,  had  stolen  on 
tip-toe  into  the  room.  One  of  the  candles  was  now  gutter- 
ing and  flaring  preparatory  to  going  out ;  the  fragment  of 
the  other  burned  on  with  a  long,  red,  smoking  wick,  lighting 
up  the  bright  point  of  the  rusty  case-knife  clenched  in  his 
fingers. 

He  glanced  upward  at  the  brutal  features  of  the  footpad. 
Their  eyes  met  with  the  same  thought  in  each.  It  was  the 
recollection  of  that  other  night,  when  they  had  stolen  into 
that  room  to  rob  another  helpless,  sleeping  old  man  of  sleep 
and  life. 

The  great  silence  was  not  to  be  borne.  The  footpad  put 
out  his  hand  and  thrust  the  landlord  forward  by  the  shoulder. 
He  drew  back,  stumbling  heavily.  As  he  recovered  himself, 
they  both  sprang  forward  toward  the  bed  and  tore  back  the 
old  green  curtains. 

Behind  these,  his  poor  white  face  thrown  back  over  the 
pillows,  lay  the  old  man,  his  thin  hands  rigidly  grasping  the 
edges  of  the  sheet  drawn  up  close  under  his  chin.  They 
leaned  over  the  bed  and  half  drew  back. 

"  By  God  !  'tis  very  like  him"  said  the  landlord  in  a 
whisper. 

George  had  his  hands  on  the  sheet  and  pulled  it  back 
roughly. 

"  It  is  him,  by  God  !  "  he  cried.  For,  as  he  pulled  back 
the  sheet,  the  last  candle  flared  up  and  died  down  and  went 
out.  Its  last  light  shone  on  the  sleeper's  throat,  gashed 
across — horribly  gaping — red  and  wet.  This  was  no 
stranger,  but  the  man  they  had  murdered  a  year  ago  ;  they 
had  left  him  just  so  last  Christmas  morning. 

There  was  a  heavy  fall  on  the  floor  in  the  dark,  and  some 
one  rushed  to  the  stair,  screaming  loudly. 

The  dog  in  the  yard  whined  with  pleasure  to  hear  a 
human  voice,  and  then  once  more  there  was  the  silence  of 
death  in  the  "  Hare  and  Billet." 


In  the  red  haze  of  early  Christmas  morning,  the  hostler 
came  up  the  sodden  lane,  and  with  him,  plashing  in  the 
white  water  of  the  cart-ruts,  walked  the  village  constable  and 
the  bell-ringers,  who  had  adjourned  from  East  Wickham 
belfry  to  drink  in  Christmas  at  the  "  Old  Fox."  Marching/ 
with  them  were  the  unsteady  white  gaiters  of  two  Grenadiers 
furloughing  in  the  village. 

A  wet  and  miserable  dog,  who  dragged  a  broken  chain, 
leaped  forward  in  delight  at  their  coming,  and  through  the 
unlatched  door  the  party  poured  into  the  house.  A  Grena- 
dier drew  his  bayonet,  and  tramped  upstairs  like  a  bold 
man,  and  the  crowd  hustled  one  another  to  follow  him. 

In  the  best  bedroom  the  landlord  lay  dead  on  the  floor 
— dead  beside  the  white  counterpane  and  unpressed  pillows 
of  an  empty  bed.  Something  wrong  with  his  heart,  folk 
said. 

By  the  gate  of  the  straw-yard  the  constable  picked  up  a 
brass-barreled  pistol ;  and  wandering  about  on  the  wet 
straw  they  found  a  man  with  cropped  black  hair  and  a 
heavy  jowl,  who  gibbered  and  said  he  was  His  Sacred 
Majesty,  King  George,  and  God  bless  him. 


Some  of  the  private  camps  in  the  Adirondacks  are  as 
costly  as  a  cottage  at  Newport.  H.  McK.  Twombly  owns  a 
camp  in  the  St.  Regis  region  which  is  said  to  have  cost  not 
less  than  ninety  thousand  dollars.  Collis  P.  Huntington 
fitted  up  a  camp  in  the  same  neighborhood,  a  few  seasons 
ago,  which  cost  thirty  thousand  or  forty  thousand  dollars, 
and  Whitelaw  Reid  has  an  Adirondack  camp  constructed  on 
the  same  expensive  scale. 


August  2,  1S97. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SEEING   THE    PRESIDENT. 

It    is  Not   Such   a   Difficult  Matter— How  the  Chief    Magistrate  of 

the  Nation    Receives  his  Visitors  and  Speeds 

the    Parting    Guest. 

There  is  not  such  a  tremendous  crowd  of  office-seekers 
besieging  President  McKinley  as  some  newspaper  accounts 
would  lead  one  to  believe,  but  what  the  New  York  Sun 
calls  "the  gentle  art  of  fanning  visitors"  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  equipment  of  every  man  in  public  life  in  Washington. 
Of  course  the  private  secretaries,  who  are  generally  men  of 
experience  and  tact,  thin  out  the  hosts  of  visitors,  but  ex- 
pedition in  getting  rid  of  those  who  run  the  gauntlet  suc- 
cessfully is  essential,  or  there  would  be  no  time  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business. 

President  McKinley,  however,  is  not  the  inaccessible  man 
many  have  pictured  him.  E.  V.  Smalley,  a  veteran  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  Times-Herald, 
says  :  "  I  called  at  the  White  House,  the  other  day,  for  the 
first  time  since  McKinley  took  possession.  I  did  not  find 
the  great  throng  of  office-seekers  besieging  the  place  which 
newspaper  correspondents  are  fond  of  describing.  The 
entrance  hall  was  as  quiet  as  a  church.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairway  leading  to  the  upper  floor  stands  a  polite  servant, 
whose  business  it  is  merely  to  divert  into  the  east  room  such 
sight-seers  as  manifest  no  desire  to  gain  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  private  secretary.  On  the  upper  floor  I  found 
the  wide  hallway  pretty  well  filled  with  waiting  men  ;  most 
of  them  had  evidently  been  waiting  for  a  long  time,  and  had 
probably  been  there  day  after  day  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
chance  to  put  a  word  in  the  Presidential  ear.  They  had  a 
dejected  look,  and  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  place  was 
solemn  and  funereal.  At  the  door  leading  into  the  Cabinet 
room  I  recognized  Mr.  Loefler,  an  old  official  who  has 
been  at  that  post  since  Lincoln's  administration,  and 
who  has  grown  wonderfully  expert  in  recognizing  the  com- 
parative importance  or  non-importance  of  callers.  The 
fat  and  amiable  colored  man  who  guards  the  portal  of 
the  private  secretary  has  been  in  office  since  1S65,  with 
the  exception  of  four  years.  I  think  it  was  Harrison  who 
dispensed  with  his  services.  1  went  into  the  working  quar- 
ters of  the  clerks  and  secretaries  to  look  for  old  friends,  and 
there  found  Major  Pruden,  who  dates  back  to  Grant's  first 
term  ;  Warren  Young,  who  came  in  with  Garfield  ;  and 
Mr.  Crooks,  the  newspaper  clerk,  who  is  the  dean  of  the 
force,  and  who  began  his  service  under  Lincoln.  It  struck  ! 
me  as  a  little  remarkable  that  civil-service  principles  should 
prevail  to  such  an  extent  in  the  personal  entourage  of  the 
President,  where  there  has  been  no  law  to  enforce  continuity 
in  office.  Mr.  Young  told  me  that  when  Cleveland  came  in, 
he  said  to  him  :  '  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  turn  out  a 
good  man  who  understands  this  business  to  make  room  for 
a  new  one  who  does  not.'  I  think  that  all  Presidents,  on 
coming  into  the  White  House,  feel  a  little  hflpless  at  first,  ' 
and  are  glad  to  find  an  experienced  force  of  assistants  who 
are  well  up  in  all  the  ways  and  traditions  of  the  place. 

"  The  smiling  colored  man  at  the  private  secretary's  door," 
Mr.  Smalley  continues,  "  is  no  doubt  looked  upon  by  many 
people  as  a  heartless  black  barrier,  blocking  their  way  to 
Presidential  favor.  To  me,  however,  he  gave  a  cordial 
hand-shake  in  memory  of  old  times,  and  opened  the  door 
leading  to  the  little  corner  room  where  Private  Secretary 
Porter  holds  a  levee  of  office-seekers  every  morning.  There 
were  perhaps  a  dozen  people  in  this  room,  most  of  them 
congressmen,  and  nearly  all,  no  doubt,  on  office-seeking 
errands  for  their  constituents.  The  door  stood  wide  open  ; 
to  the  President's  room,  and  I  walked  in  without  invitation, 
joining  a  score,  of  men,  some  standing  in  a  circle  around  the 
President's  desk  and  some  sitting  on  leather-covered  chairs 
and  sofas.  All  looked  anxious  and  impatient.  Major  Mc- 
Kinley gained  a  large  experience  in  seeing  great  numbers  of 
people  at  his  home  in  Canton  during  the  campaign  and  in 
receiving  them  all  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  amia- 
bility. He  has  great  tact  in  cutting  short  long  stories, 
getting  at  the  kernel  of  the  requests  and  desires  of  his 
visitors,  and  sending  them  away  with  the  impression  that 
he  would  be  really  glad  to  do  something  for  them.  He 
looked  well  and  cheerful  and  had  the  confident  air  of  a  man 
who  feels  himself  to  be  the  easy  master  of  what  he  has  to 
do.  I  watched  for  a  time  with  some  interest  his  manner 
of  receiving  his  visitors,  and  found  that  about  two  minutes 
was  the  average  time  devoted  to  each.  Then  I  made  my 
way  to  the  group  in  front  of  his  desk,  and  was  soon  greeted 
with  a  cordial  smile  and  that  mechanical  hand-shake  which 
all  Presidents  are  soon  compelled  to  adopt.  '  I  am  glad  to  i 
see  you.  I  want  to  talk  with  you.  Will  you  call  again  ' 
soon  ? '  This  was  what  was  said  to  me.  I  gave  way  to  the 
next  man  in  the  line,  knowing  that  the  President's  invitation 
meant  that- 1  should  arrange  with  the  private  secretary  for  ' 
an  interview.  It  took  a  little  time  to  get  at  Mr.  Porter.  I 
thought  he  was  at  first  a  little  doubtful  about  the  President's 
wanting  an  interview  with  me,  but  I  succeeded  in  convincing  ■ 
him,  after  assuring  him  that  I  was  after  no  office.  He 
then  opened  a  large  book,  on  each  page  of  which  was  a 
printed  date,  and  after  studying  it  awhile,  he  said  :  '  Come  \ 
on  Monday  at  a  quarter  to  three.' " 

Of  the  departments,  the  most  heavily  besieged  by  office-  I 
seekers   are    the    Postmaster- General's    and    that    of    the  j 
Secretary  of  State.     Those  who  want  postmasterships  are  [ 
turned  over    to  the    Fourth  Assistant    Postmaster-General,  ' 
and  this   disposes  of   the  majority  of   them.     Of    the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  consulships  at  the  disposal  of  the  admin- 
istration, only  about  fifty  are  worth  having,  and  for  these  ! 
there  are  about  four  thousand  applicants,  all  of  whom  wish  j 
to  press  their  claims  in  person  on  Secretary  of  State   Sher-  ; 
man.     A  very  taciturn  man  is   Mr.  Sherman  when  he  is 
under  the  fire  of  the  office-seeker.     Once  in  a  great  while 
he  will  say,  "  I  am  not  the  appointing  power,  nor  can  I  pos-  | 
sibly  recommend   applicants    for  consulships."     Ordinarily  j 
he  listens  patiently  enough  to  his  caller's  statement.     His 
fashion  of  closing  an  interview,  as   described   by   the  Sun's  \ 


correspondent,  is  simply  to  wheel  about  to  his  desk  without 
a  word  if  his  caller  is  long-winded,  and  to  make  a  consider- 
able crackling  of  the  papers  on  his  desk.  Most  of  Mr. 
Sherman's  visitors  know  enough  to  take  this  hint.  If  they 
do^  not,  the  Secretary  of  State's  quiet  "  Is  there  anything 
else?"  generally  does  the  work. 

But  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  manner  of  receiving  his 
visitors  is  the  most  amusing.  It  is  thus  desciibed  by  the 
authority  last  quoted  :  "  By  the  time  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  arrives  at  his  office  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  his 
reception-room  is  thronged  with  callers.  Mr.  Long  takes 
the  lime  only  to  hang  his  hat  on  the  peg  before  he  pushes 
into  the  reception-room  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
and  he  keeps  them  there,  for  he  is  not  a  hand-shaker.  He 
begins  with  the  man  nearest  the  door,  and  he  stands  a  good 
three  feet  away  from  him,  for  he  has  a  morbid  fear  of 
the  button-holer.  He  permits  his  visitor  to  do  most  of 
the  talking.  The  average  audience  he  gives  each  man 
is  two  minutes.  Then  doing  a  little  talking  he  glides 
quickly  toward  the  door  leading  into  the  corridor.  The 
visitor,  straining  his  ears  to  listen,  follows  in  Mr.  Long's 
footsteps,  and  before  he  quite  understands  how  the  thing  has 
been  accomplished,  he  is  standing  under  the  lintel  of  the 
exit  door,  making  his  adieus.  As  soon  as  he  has  thus  dis- 
posed of  his  first  man,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  waving 
aside  the  callers  who  attempt  to  block  his  path,  glides  to  the 
man  who  holds  the  place  next,  and  disposes  of  him  in  the 
same  manner.  Thus  he  ambles  around  the  four  sides  of  the 
room,  ignoring  precedence,  and  himself  inaugurating  the 
trot  toward  the  departing  door  with  each  man.  When  he 
has  wafted  the  last  man  out,  he  returns  to  his  office  and  be- 
gins to  dig  away  at  the  work  on  his  desk.  His  private  sec- 
retary gives  him  the  word  when  the  reception-room  has  filled 
up  again,  and  Mr.  Long  repeals  his  tour  half  a  dozen  times 
a  day." 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Johnson's  Antidote. 
Down  along  the  Snakebite  River,  where  the  overlanders  camp, 
Where  the  serpents  are  in  millions,  all  of  the  most  deadly  stamp  ; 
Where  the  station-cook  in  terror,  nearly  every  lime  he  bakes, 
Mixes  up  among  the  doughboys  half  a  dozen  poison-snakes  : 
Where  the  wily  free-selector  walks  in  armor-plated  pants, 
And  defies  the  stings  of  scorpions,  and  the  bites  of  bull-dog  ants : 
Where  the  adder  and  the  viper  tear  each  other  by  the  throat, 
There  it  was  that  William  Johnson  sought  his  snake-bite  antidote. 

Johnson  was  a  free-selector,  and  his  brain  went  rather  queer. 
For  the  constant  sight  of  serpents  filled  him  with  a  deadly  fear  ; 
So  he  tramped  his  free-selection,  morning,  afternoon,  and  night, 
Seeking  for  some  great  specific  that  would  cure  the  serpent's  bile, 
Till  King  Billy,  of  the  Mooki,  chieftain  of  the  flour-bag  head, 
Told   him,   "Spos'n   snake   bite    pfeller,   pfeller   mostly  drop   down 

dead  ; 
Spos'n  snake  bite  old  goanna,  then  you  watch  awhile  you  see, 
Old  goanna  cure  himself  with  eating  little  pfeller  tree." 
"  Thai's  the  cure,"  said  William  Johnson,   "point   me   out  this  plant 

sublime," 
But  King  Billy,  feeling  lazy,  said  he'd  go  another  time. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Johnson,  having  got  the  tale  by  rote, 
Followed  every  stray  goanna,  seeking  for  the  antidote. 

Loafing  once   beside  the  river,  while   he   thought   his  heart   would 

break. 
There  he  saw  a  big  goanna,  fighting  with  a  tiger-snake, 
In  and  out    they   rolled    and    wriggled,  bit   each   other,  heart  and 

soul. 
Till  the  valiant  old  goanna  swallowed  his  opponent  whole. 
Breathless,  Johnson  sat  and  watched  him,  saw  him  struggle  up  the 

bank, 
Saw   him    nibbling   at   the  branches   of  some   bushes,   green    and 

rank  ; 
Saw  him,  happy  and  contented,  lick  his  lips,  as  off  he  crept, 
While  the  bulging  in  his  stomach  showed  where  his  opponent  slept. 
Then  a  cheer  of  exultation  burst  aloud  from  Johnson's  throat  ; 
"  Luck  at  last,"  said  he,  "  I've  struck  it  !  'tis  the  famous  antidote." 

"  Here  it  is,  the  Grand  Elixir,  greatest  blessing  ever  known, 
Twenty  thousand  men  in  India  die  each  year  of  snakes  alone. 
Think  of  all  the  foreign  nations,  negro,  chow,  and  blackamoor, 
Saved  from  sudden  expiration  by  my  wondrous  snake-bite  cure. 
It  will  bring  me  fame  and  fortune  !     In  the  happy  days  to  be. 
Men  of  every  clime  and  nation  will  be  'round  to  gaze  on  me — 
Scientific  men  in  thousands,  men  of  mark  and  men  of  note, 
Rushing  down  the  Mooki  River,  after  Johnson's  antidote. 
It  will  cure  delirium  tremens,  when  the  patient's  eyeballs  stare 
At  imaginary  spiders,  snakes  which  really  are  not  there. 
When  he  thinks   he   sees   them   wriggle,  when   he   thinks    he   sees 

them  bloat. 
It  will  cure  him  just  to  think  of  Johnson's  Snake-Bite  Antidote." 

Then  he  rushed  to  the  museum,  found  a  scientific  man — 
'  Trot  me  out  a  deadly  serpent,  just  the  deadliest  you  can  ; 
T  intend  to  let  him  bite  me,  all  the  risk  I  will  endure, 
Just  to  prove  the  sterling  value  of  my  wondrous  snake-bite  cure. 
Even  though  an  adder  bit  me.  back  to  life  again  I'd  float  ; 
Snakes  are  out  of  date,  I  tell  you,  since   I've  found  the  antidote." 

Said  the  scientific  person,   "  If  you  really  want  to  die, 
Go  ahead — but,  if  you're  doubttul,  let  your  sheep-dog  have  a  try. 
Get  a  pair  of  dogs  and  try  it,  let  the  snake  give  both  a  nip  ; 
Give  your  dog  the  snake-bite  mixture,  let  the  other  fellow  rip  ; 
If   he   dies    and   yours   survives   him,  then   it   proves    the   thing   is 

good. 
Will  you  fetch  your  dog  and  try  it?"    Johnson  rather  thought  he 

would. 
So   he  went   and   fetched   his   canine,  hauled   him    forward  by  the 

throat. 
'Stump,  old   man,"  says   he,   "we'll  show   them   we've   the  genwine 

antidote." 

Both  the  dogs  were  duly  loaded  with  the  poison-gland's  contents  ; 
Johnson  gave  his  dog  the  mixture,  then  sat  down  to  wait  events. 
*  Mark,"  he  said,  "in  twenty  minutes  Stump'll  be  a-rushing  round, 
While  the  other  wretched  creature  lies  a  corpse  upon  the  ground." 
But,  alas  for  William  Johnson  !   ere  they'd  watched  a  half-hour's 

spell 
Stumpy  was  as  dead  as  mutton,  t'other  dog  was  live  and  welt. 
And  the  scientific  person  hurried  off  with  utmost  speed, 
Tesied  Johnson's  drug  and  found  it  was  a  deadly  poison-weed  ; 
Half  a  tumbler  killed  an  emu,  half  a  spoonful  killed  a  goat, 
All  the  snakes  on  earth  were  harmless  to  that  awful  antidote. 


Down  along  the  Mooki  River,  on  the  overlanders'  camp. 

Where  the  serpents  are  in   millions,  all  of  the  most  deadly  stamp, 

Wanders,   daily,   William  Johnson    down    among   those   poisonous 

hordes. 
Shooting  every  stray  goanna,  calls  them  "  black  and  yaller  frauds." 
And  King  Billy,  of  the  Mooki,  cadging  for  the  cast-off  coat. 
Somehow  seems  to  dodge  the  subject  of  the  snake-bite  antidote. 

— A.  B.  Palersotu 


PLEBEIAN-LOOKING    PRI1 

England's   Aristocracy  at   the    Duke  of  Devonshire's  Fancy-Dress 
Ball— Disillusionizing    Revelations    of   the  Photo- 
graphic Camera. 

The  leveling  tendency  of  the  times  has  again  been  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  one  phase  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire's fancy-dress  ball  on  the  night  of  Friday,  July  2d.  The 
country  has  been  jubilee-mad  for  a  fortnight,  and  this  ball, 
being  in  some  sense  the  culminating  feature  of  the  festivi- 
ties, bringing  together  as  it  did  the  fine  fleur  of  English 
aristocracy,  and  constituting  the  most  gorgeous  and  costly 
private  entertainment  that  has  taken  place  in  England  since 
the  fancy-dress  ball  given  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  at  Marlborough  House  twenty-three  years  ago,  has 
been  tieated  with  rapturous  adulation  by  the  penny-a-liners 
and  newspaper  artists. 

But,  unhappily,  the  illustrated  press  has  taken  to  supple- 
menting the  handicraft  of  its  artists  with  the  work  of  the 
photographic  camera,  and  some  of  these  latter  products, 
printed  in  the  illustrated  weeklies,  cause  "  the  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  a  king  "  to  fade  like  dreams  before  the  cold 
light  of  morning.  For  most  Englishmen,  who  catch  but 
fleeting  glimpses  of  royalty  and  the  glittering  throng  who 
constitute  their  hereditary  lawmakers,  a  title  casts  a  blinding 
nimbus  about  its  fortunate  possessor  and  he  becomes  en- 
dowed with  superhuman  perfections.  Even  the  newspaper 
artist  is  apt  to  be  a  trifle  dazzled  when  he  has  royalty  for 
his  subject,  and  his  pencil  is  endowed  with  a  loyal  leniency 
in  its  treatment  of  princely  eccentricities  which  in  ordinary 
mortals  would  be  called  defects.  "Our  special  artist" 
pictures  the  guests  in  an  idealized  fashion  that  is  in 
almost  ludicrous  contrast  with  the  bald  truth  told  by  the 
photographs  reproduced  in  the  same  papers. 

On  the  night  of  the  ball,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had 
Lafayette,  the  smart  photographer  of  the  moment,  installed, 
with  a  number  of  assistants,  in  a  tent  in  the  garden,  and 
they  were  busy  taking  the  guests1  pictures,  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  procession  and  quadrilles  that  followed  the  in- 
stallation of  the  royal  party,  until  they  were  ready  to  drop 
from  exhaustion  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Fully  two 
hundred  groups  and  single  pictures  were  taken,  and  it  is  on 
some  of  these,  reproduced  in  the  papers,  that  I  base  my 
statement  regarding  the  leveling  tendency  of  the  times.  In 
some  of  these  pictures  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls 
looks  like  a  kitchen-wench  trigged  out  in  a  gown  hired  from 
a  theatrical  costumer,  and  royalty  is  an  apparent  misfit  for 
more  than  one  who  has  been  singled  out  by  "  divine  right." 
Any  one  looking  at  these  pictures  must  at  once  be  impressed 
with  the  self-conscious  air  of  these  men  and  women  who 
have,  themselves  and  their  ancestors  for  generations  before 
them,  been  used  to  moving  in  the  fierce  light  that  beats 
about  a  throne.  They  have  been  for  years  opening  bazaars 
and  hospitals,  addressing  public  assemblages,  and  being  in 
the  public  eye  on  all  but  the  most  private  occasions,  and  yet 
they  seem  as  ill  at  ease  in  their  theatrical  finery  as  a  country 
yokel  in  his  Sunday  suit. 

Take  the  royal  party,  for  example,  who  were  garbed  in 
historical  costumes  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  Hospitaler  of 
Malta,  looked  like  a  pursy  German  tenor  in  "  William 
Tell."  He  stares  straight  ahead  of  him  like  a  man  who  is 
determined  to  go  through  the  business  in  hand,  but  would 
much  rather  be  in  a  quiet  keller  with  a  litre  mug  of  good 
Miinchen  beer  before  him.  His  son,  the  Duke  of  York, 
represented  George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Eliza- 
beth's champion  knight,  wearing  her  glove  stuck  in  his  hat. 
This  hat  is  a  wide-brimmed  affair,  flapped  up  in  front,  giving 
him  the  air  of  a  big-eyed  boy  masquerading  as  Buffalo  Bill 
and  rather  frightened  at  his  own  temerity,  and  this  startled 
effect  is  heightened,  in  one  picture,  by  the  fact  that  beside 
him  stands  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of  York,  towering  over 
him  by  several  inches. 

The  duchess,  by  the  way,  who  personated  "  La  Reine 
Margot"  of  Navarre,  and  all  the  Wales  princesses  wore  cos- 
tumes that  were  handsome  and  historically  correct  from  tip 
of  toe  to  head-dress,  but  each  of  them  wore  her  hair  in 
the  primly  frizzled  fringe  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  brought 
from  Denmark  as  a  bride  and  has  never  yet  abandoned  for 
any  other  coiffure.  The  only  member  of  the  royal  group 
who  looked  her  character  and  did  not  seem  uncomfortable  in 
her  unusual  splendor  was  Princess  Henry  of  Pless  as  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  in  sheeny  gold  gauze,  gleaming  with  jewels 
and  turquoises.  As  a  general  thing,  the  British  princely 
party  in  the  garb  of  its  ancestors  is  not  distinguished  by  the 
high-born  air  that  marks  the  caste  of  Yere  de  Yere. 

Possibly  many  of  the  women  at  the  ball  wished  the 
revel  could  have  continued  till  the  world's  end.  There 
could  be  no  dancing,  of  course,  except  solemn  quadrilles 
and  stately  minuets,  for  such  peacocky  garments  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  swift  whirlings  of  the  valse  ;  but,  for  the 
time  being,  they  embodied  their  ideals,  and,  moreover,  such 
an  opportunity  for  dressing  and  the  display  of  jewels  does 
not  occur  twice  in  a  life-time.  But  with  the  men  it  was  dif- 
ferent. The  starched  ruff  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  the 
steel  cuirass,  the  heavy  gowns  of  bishops,  and  the  buckles 
and  pins  of  all  periods  cast  a  gloom  over  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion that  was  not  dispelled  till  supper-time. 

Moreover,  the  opportunity  for  flirtation  was  reduced  to  the 
vanishing  point.  As  the  ball  was  primarily  an  occasion  for 
display,  the  hosts  made  every  effort  to  that  end,  and  every 
nook  and  corner,  even  of  the  garden,  was  brilliantly  lighted 
by  thousands  of  incandescent  lights.  And  if  by  any  chance  a 
fond  couple  discovered  a  shaded  nook  where  they  might  re- 
echo the  soft  whisperings  of  the  dead  and  by-gone  courts 
they  represented,  they  were  soon  routed  by  the  searching 
rays  thrown  upon  them  by  revolving  lights.  These  were  in 
changing  colors,  and  produced  beautiful  effects  as  they 
played  on  the  brilliantly  arrayed  figures,  but  they  were  not 
appreciated  by  all.  Piccadilly. 

London,  July  9,  1S97. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Chautauqua  Reading  for  the  Year. 

The  ensuing  twelvemonth  will  be  a  German- 
Roman  year  for  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle,  and  the  five  books  constituting 
the  required  literature  for  the  year  have  been  issued. 

The  first  of  these  is  "Imperial  Germany,"  by 
Sidney  Whitman,  a  well-known  London  newspaper 
correspondent,  whose  personal  friendship  with  Bis- 
marck, Von  Moltke.  and  other  leaders  of  modern 
Germany  especially  fits  him  to  treat  the  subject. 
The  second  is  "The  Social  Spirit  in  America,"  by 
Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  which  aims  to  inspire  social  sentiment 
and  10  direct  practical  efforts.  The  third  is  "  Roman 
Life  in  Pliny's  Time."  by  Maurice  Pellison.  The 
fourth  is  "A  Short  History  of  Medieval  Europe," 
by  Professor  Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  covering  the  period  from  about  350  to 
1500  A.  D.  The  final  volume  is  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  "  Roman  and  Medieval  Art,"  by  Professor 
William  H.  Goodyear,  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
which  was  used  in  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle  course  four  years  ago. 

Published  by  Flood  &  Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa. ; 
price,  $1.00  a  volume. 

Travels  in  Asia. 

"A  Ride  through  Western  Asia  "  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  volume  of  travel  by  dive  Bigham.  It  in- 
cludes journeys  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia  from  north  to 
south,  Turkish  Arabia,  Persia  from  west  to  east,  and 
then  through  Central  Asia  from  Russian  Turkestan  to 
the  Tian  Shan  Mountains  and  across  the  steppe  to 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  The  author  is  a  close 
observer  of  the  scenes  through  which  he  passes,  and 
he  has  moreover  been  at  much  pains  to  acquire  sound 
information  regarding  the  people,  government,  his- 
tory, and  condition  of  the  lands  traversed.  An 
especially  commendable  feature  of  the  volume  is  the 
illustrations  ;  these  are  well  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs and  occur  at  intervals  of  only  a  page  or  two 
throughout  the  book. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $3  00. 

Mrs.   Oliphant's  Career. 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Olip'iant,  which  took  place 
on  June  251I1,  Victorian  literature  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  prolific  contributors.  Born  in  1828,  Margaret 
Oliphant  Wilson,  the  daughter  of  a  sea-captain,  pub- 
lished her  first  novel,  "  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Maitland  of  Sunnyside,"  in  1849,  and  from 
that  day  to  the  time  of  her  death  her  literary  output 
in  fiction,  history,  biography,  and  criticism  was 
amazingly  large  and  varied.  "  Margaret  Maitland  " 
remains  an  extraordinarily  clever  achievement  for  a 
girl  of  twenty-one,  and  as  faithful  studies  of  Scottish 
life  and  character,  both  that  and  sundry  of  her  sub- 
sequent novels,  notably  "Adam  Graroe  of  Moss- 
gray,"  "The  Laird  of  Norlaw,"  and  "  Kirsteen " 
are  considered  by  many  critics  far  superior  to  the 
works  of  the  modern  Kailyard  school. 

George  Eliot,  to  whom  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
series  of  novels  grouped  together  as  "The Chronicles 
of  Carlingford  "  were  attributed,  drew  no  more 
truthful  pictures  of  certain  aspects  of  English 
country  life  than  are  to  be  found  in  "Salem 
Chapel,"  "The  Rector,"  "The  Perpetual  Curate," 
"Phoebe  Junior."  and  the  other  volumes  of  the 
series.  In  later  years  the  speculative  side  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  strongly  religious  temperament  lent 
itself  with  striking  effect  to  three  stories  of  the 
supernatural,  "A  Beleaguered  City,"  "A  Little 
Pilgrim  in  the  Unseen,"  and  "The  Land  of  Dark- 
ness," and  her  lives  of  St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  Edward  Irving  are  vivid  studies  in 
religious  biography.  Her  books  on  "The  Makers" 
of  Venice.  Florence,  and  Rome  are  essentially  read- 
able and  instructive.  Much  of  her  critical  work 
made  its  first  appearance  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
and  her  long  connection  with  the  great  publishing 
firm  has  probably  made  her  "History  of  the  House 
of  Blackwood."  shortly  to  be  issued,  one  of  her  most 
interesting  essays  in  biography. 

How  Novels  are  Written. 

A  number  of  interesting  statements  from  English 
novelists  regarding  their  methods  of  work  and  rate  of 
output  have  been  collected  by  an  industrious  com- 
piler, and  are  printed  in  the  New  English  Illustrated 
Magazine  for  August.  From  them  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  : 

W.  L.  Alden  :  I  do  not  work  with  any  great  regular- 
ity, for  a  great  part  of  my  time  is  spent  in  cleaning  my 
bicycle.  However,  I  usually  manage  to  do  at  least  an 
hour's  work  daily  on  the  type-writing  machine,  and  my 
usual  rate  of  speed  is  about  eighteen  hundred  words  an 
hour.  If  I  am  driven  I  can  write  about  three  thousand 
words  an  hour.  I  seldom  do  more  than  four  thousand 
words  in  a  day,  for  by  the  time  I  have  written,  say.  three 
thousand  words,  the  machine  refuses  to  spell  intelligibly, 
and  persists  in  writing  about  one  word  in  four  backwards. 

Robert  B  arr  :  I  have  no  industry,  no  regular  hours  of 
work,  no  average  number  of  words,  no  sane  methods,  no 
anything  that  a  reputable  man  should  have.  If  I  could 
average  a  thousand  words  a  day,  I  would  be  rich.  Some 
days  I  can  do  three  or  four  thousand  words,  if  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  write  that  number;  but  if  an 
editor  is  waiting  for  me  or  depending  on  me,  I  can't  do  a 
line.  The  moment  I  make  a  contract,  that  moment  I 
want  to  go  off  on  my  bicycle,  and  generally  go. 

Sir  Walter  Eesant:  I  find  that  the  rate  at  which  a 
novel  advances  in  my  hands,  taking  one  day  with  another, 
is  not  more  than  about  a  thousand  words  a  day.  A  long 
novel  of,  say,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  words, 


takes  me  from  eight  to  ten   months.     I  do  not  find  that  it 
is  the  least  use  attempting  to  work  at  fiction  for  more  than 
about  three  hours  a  day. 
R.  D.  Blackmore : 

The  proper  poini  about  a  book — 

Or  be  it  praised  or  smitten — 
Is  not  to  ask  how  long  it  took. 
But  what  it  is  when  written. 
Hall  Caine:  As  a  novelist,  1  have  never  been  able  to 
consider  my  work  in  relation  to  speed  and  time.  As  a 
journalist  in  the  old  days.  I  was  compelled  to  do  so,  and 
can  remember  that  at  the  death  of  Prince  Leopold  I 
wrote  a  memoir  of  many  long  columns  between  seven 
o'clock  at  night  and  the  lime  of  going  lo  press  with  the 
morning  paper.  "The  Deemster"  occupied,  I  think, 
about  nine  months  in  the  writing  of  the  text,  but  it  had 
been  nearly  a  year  in  hand  before  I  began  lo  write. 
Something  like  the  same  circumstances  occurred  in  the 
case  of  "  The  Bondsman."  "  The  Scapegoat"  was  writ- 
ten either  two  or  three  times,  word  for  word.  .  The  first 
half  of  "The  Manxman"  was  written  twice,  and  it  is 
the  second  complete  version  of  "The  Christian"  that  I 
am  now  at  work  upon.  If  I  do  three  or  four  days'  writ- 
ing in  the  week,  and  produce  five  or  six  thousand  words 
with  which  I  am  content,  I  am  satisfied,  and  more  than 
satisfied. 

S.  R.  Crockett:  I  think,  plan,  average  slowly,  often 
keeping  a  story  months  and  years  in  mv  head  without 
writing  a  single  word,  slowly  adding,  altering,  trying 
this  way  and  that,  till  I  am  decently  satisfied.  Then, 
when  it  comes  to  writing,  I  put  down  the  first  draft 
rapidly,  caring  for  nothing  but  continuity  of  action  and 
swiftness  of  motion.  Generally,  the  more  swiftly  at  this 
stage  I  am  able  to  write,  the  better  pleased  I  am  with  the 
result.  If  I  write  slowly,  the  effect  is  an  unsatisfactory 
patchwork.  I  never  care  in  the  least  about  the  number 
of  words  I  do  in  a  day — only  about  getting  the  impression 
of  the  scene  upon  paper  while  it  is  in  my  mind's  eye. 
Then,  after  that,  I  begin  really  to  work,  often  going  over 
the  whole  four  or  five  times  before  I  let  it  go.  I  am 
naturally  an  early  riser.  I  live  in  the  country,  and  I  like 
work  for  its  own  sake.  Hence,  though  I  can  produce  with 
some  impression  of  rapidity,  I  am  essentially  a  slow 
worker,  hammering  things  out  on  the  anvil  of  a  day  to 
which  the  artisan's  eight  hours  is  but  a  morning  breather. 
I  have  done  four  and  five  thousand  words  of  first  draft  in 
a  day.  I  have  been  equally  well  satisfied  with  eight  hun- 
dred ;  because  in  either  case  I  count  that  first  writing  no 
more  than  the  raw  material  of  fiction. 

Dr.  Conan  Dovle  :  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  words  a  very  good 
day's  work.  I  never  take  more  than  one  contract  at  a 
time,  and  never  promise  to  produce  work  at  any  rate 
which  does  not  give  me  ample  time  for  those  "  off-color  " 
days  which  authors  are,  I  think,  more  subject  to  than  any 
one  else. 

Frankfort  Moore:  Personally,  I  myself  write  a  story 
at  fever  heat,  which  I  lake  to  he,  for  a  novel  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  words,  four  thousand  words  per 
diem  ;  but  I  can  only  work  up  to  this  rate  of  speed  when  I 
have  had  my  plot  maturing  "in  the  wood,"  so  to  speak, 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  after  1  have  been  considering 
for  at  least  three  months  the  form  in  which  the  story 
should  be  cast.  I  rarely  take  more  than  five  or  six  weeks 
to  write  a  long  novel,  and  I  never  re-write  a  line  or  even  a 
phrase.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  that  the  story  which  I 
write  fastest  sells  fastest.  Of  course,  when  I  was  writing 
books  of  adventure,  my  literary  output  was  over  six  thou- 
sand words  per  diem,  but  that  form  of  work  is  only  exer- 
cise. 

"John  Strange  Winter":  The  largest  year's  work 
I  have  ever  done  was  437,000  words.  To  me  a  comfort- 
able year's  work  is  about  250  000  words.  The  largest 
day's  work  I  have  ever  done  was  just  over  11,000  words, 
but  that  was  not  entirely  fiction.  I  believe  that  7.000 
words  is  the  most  I  have  ever  done,  and  that  with  a 
stenographer.  Personally  I  find  that  I  can  not  work  as 
quickly  as  I  could  ten  years  ago.  Three  or  four  thou- 
sand words  is  a  good  day's  work  for  me  when  ideas  are 
running  freely.  It  I  am  in  the  mood  I  do  more,  but  I 
find  myself  no  good  the  following  day. 

Max  Pemberton  :  The  idea  of  writing  six  thousand 
words  a  day  appalls  me.  I  never  wrote  more  than  two 
thousand  in  one  day  in  my  life,  and  then  regretted  it. 
My  average  day's  work  is  four  hours.  I  may  spend  an- 
other hour  writing  letters  or  correcting  proofs,  but  I  never 
exceed  four  hours  at  my  novels.  In  this  time  I  may  write 
no  more  than  five  hundred  words,  I  may  write  as  much  as 
fifteen  hundred  words.  I  wrote  my  last  novel,  "A  Puri- 
tan's Wife;"  at  an  average,  roughly,  of  one  thousand 
words  a  day.  My  "'  Queen  of  the  Jesters"  stories  were 
written  more  slowly,  the  sceoe  beiog  more  difficult  to 
handle  ;  eight  hundred  words  represented  a  good  day  then. 
This,  perhaps,  is  my  slowest  book.  "  The  Iron  Pirate," 
written  with  the  rashness  of  youth,  was  the  quickest.  I 
find  a  modern  story  goes  very  much  faster  than  an  histori- 
cal novel,  and  it  takes  much  less  out  of  one.  The  various 
hours  of  the  day  vary  your  speed  enormously.  I  can 
always  do  my  best  work  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  at 
night. 

William  Lb  Queux  :  My  average  per  day  of  literary 
work  throughout  the  year  is  fifteen  hundred  words.  I 
generally  endeavor,  however,  to  write  two  days  in  suc- 
cession, and  devote  the  third  to  reading  or  recreation. 
In  order  to  obtain  material  for  "  The  Great  War  in  Eng- 
land in  1S07,"  I  found  myself  compelled  to  visit  all  the 
coast  defenses  from  the  Forth  to  Plymouth.  This  took 
four  months,  and  the  actual  time  1  occupied  in  writing 
the  book  was  just  over  a  year;  "The  Great  White 
Queen,"  which  contained  eighty-three  thousand  words, 
was  conceived,  written,  and  delivered  to  my  publishers 
within  thirty  days.  I  can  not  dictate,  nor  can  I  use  a 
type-writer. 

H.  G.  Wells  :  On  an  average  I  burn  half  at  least  of 
what  I  write — the  net  product  is  not  more  than  one 
thousand  words  a  day.  Six  months  or  more,  when  I 
was  scrambling  for  a  footing  among  novelists,  I  must 
have  turned  out,  Heaven  forgive  me  !  about  seven  thou- 
sand words  each  working  day.  "Moreau"  and  "The 
Wonderful  Visit"  came  in  that  feverish  time,  and  there 
were  theatrical  criticisms,  and  book  reviews,  and  copious 
articles,  and  the  beginning  of  a  novel  that  was  a  bother 
even  to  burn.  I  hope  some  day  to  give  two  years  to  a 
book,  and  to  be  able  to  burn  it  at  the  end  jf  I  did  not  like 
it.  No  novelist  can  do  his  best  work  until  he  feels  free  to 
do  that. 

"John  Oliver  Hobbes"  (Mrs.  Craigie)  does  not 
write  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  a  day. 


New  Publications. 
"  Fra  Le  Corde  di  un  Contrabasso,"  a  short  story 
by  Salvatore  Farina,  has  been  issued  in  the  Novelle 
Italiane  by  William   R.  Jenkins,   New  York  ;  price, 
35  cents. 

Bertha  M.  Clay's  novel,  "  For  Another's  Sin,"  has 
been  republished  in  paper  covers  in  the  Globe 
Library  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
25  cents. 

"Columbia  Stories,"  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune, 
is  an  interesting  collection  of  tales  of  under-graduate 


life  at  the  famous  New  York  college.  Published  in  ' 
paper  covers  by  G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Co.,  New  I 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Machiavelli,"  the  Romanes  lecture  by  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Morley,  M.  P.,  delivered  in  the  Shel- 
donian  Theatre  on  the  second  of  June  last,  has  been 
handsomely  printed  in  a  book  of  some  three-score 
pages  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

The  latest  issues  in  the  Bibelot  Series,  those  dainty 
little  reprints  of  well-known  selections  in  poetry  and 
prose,  are  "Father  Damien,"  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  the  first  part  of  "The  Hollow 
Land,"  a  tale  by  William  Morris.  Published  by 
Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland,  Me.  ;  price,  5  cents 
each. 

The  latest  issue  in  The  Temple  Dramatists  is  "  A 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,"  by  Thomas  Hey-  | 
wood.  It  is  provided  with  preface,  notes,  and  a 
glossary  by  the  editor,  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.  D.,  and 
the  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of  an  old  print 
representing  the  stage  of  the  Red  Bull  Theatre, 
where  several  of  Heywood's  plays  were  performed. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  45  cents. 

Two  fairly  interesting  romances  from  which  one 
may  get  a  near  view  of  early  events  in  American  his- 
tory are  "In  Buff  and  Blue,"  by  George  Brydges 
Rodney,  and  "  Captain  Shays,"  by  George  R.  R. 
Rivers.  The  first  purports  to  be  extracted  from  the 
diary  of  Richard  Hilton,  who  served  in  Haslet's  regi- 
ment of  Delaware  Foot  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
and  the  second  deals  with  the  discontent  of  the 
farmers  in  Massachusetts  after  the  revolution  and 
with  Shay's  rebellion,  which  arose  from  it.  Pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  51.25 
each. 

Lady  Cook,  who  will  be  better  remembered  in 
this  country  as  Tenny  Claflin,  has  collected  a  num- 
ber of  papers  which  she  has  written  in  recent  years 
and  publishes  them  in  a  red  bound  book  entitled, 
"Essays  on  Social  Topics."  The  character  of  the 
essays  may  be  sufficiently  judged  from  their  titles, 
a  few  of  which  are:  "Virtue,"  "Regeneration  of 
Society,"  "A  Short  History  of  Marriage,"  "Who 
Should  Propose?"  "  Are  we  Polygamisls?"  "Should 
the  Poor  Marry?"  and  "Advice  lo  Parents."  Por- 
traits of  Lady  Cook  and  of  her  husband  precede  the 
essays.  Published  at  the  Roxburghe  Press,  15  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster. 


Poor  soap  leave*  an 
unpleasant  odor  in 


|Toweis,  NapkinsJ 
Sheets  etc. 


The  materials  of  which 
common  soaps  are 
made  are  not  the 
kind  you  wish  to  have 
come  in  contact  with 
your  linen.  IwrySoap 
rinses  readily  and  is 
sweet  and  clean. 
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—  FOR — 

SUMMER    READING 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  St. 

A  type-writer  who  writes  accurately  from  dictation 
at  the  rate  of  forty  words  a  minute  for  an  hour  is  a 
good  operator  (according  to  the  New  York  SunJ. 
One  who  writes  fifty  words  a  minute  for  the  same 
time  is  better.  One  who  writes  sixty  words  a  minute 
is  excellent.  One  able  to  average  seventy  words, 
spelled  and  capitalized  correctly,  is  an  expert.  One 
capable  of  writing  eighty  words,  under  those  condi- 
tions, is  professionally  classified  as  a  "lullah."  One 
sufficiently  skillful  lo  strike  off  ninety  words,  follow- 
ing those  requirements,  is  a  "lullah  XXX.";  and 
one  able  to  average  one  hundred  words  is  a  star 
operator  of  the  first  quality.  And  there  are  at  least 
three  type-writers  in  New  York  city  who  can  make  a 
"  century  run  "  of  that  sort  in  an  hour.  A  compara- 
tively small  number  of  type-writers  are  adapted,  men- 
tally and  physically,  for  very  rapid  work,  and  not  one 
in  fifty,  as  operators  go,  is  able  to  average  sixty 
words  a  minute  from  unfamiliar  matter.  By  this  is 
meant  thirty-six  hundred  words,  properly  spelled,  in 
one  hour.  Forty  words  a  minute  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  average  rate  of  speed  in  that  city. 


Successful  beyond  alt  precedent. 

"THE    ILLS    OF    INDIGESTION" 

(And  the  Nervous  and  Cutaneous  Ills  Depending  Thereon.) 
By  Dr.  H.  Partsch,  North  Berkeley,  California. 

This  is  an  original  system  of  instruction  which  for  the 
first  time  explains  and  cures,  without  drugs,  without  diet- 
ing, without  apparatus.     338  pages,  $5.00. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco  by  WM.  Doxey,  631  Mar- 
ket St.,  and  the  Emporium    Book  Department. 

D.  APPLETON   AND   COMPANY'S 
NEW   BOOKS. 


The  experiment  of  lighting  passenger  cars  by 
electricity  was  tried  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  last 
month,  the  train  running  from  Jersey  City  to  Trenton 
and  return.  The  lights  maintained  a  nearly  uniform 
brilliancy  throughout  the  entire  trip,  whether  the 
train  went  fast  or  slow,  and  at  stops.  Each  car 
carried  its  own  one-horse- power  dynamo,  the  elec- 
tricity being  generated  by  means  of  a  gear-wheel 
attached  to  the  car-axle  connecting  with  the  dynamo. 
The  apparatus  weighs  less  than  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  is  automatic  in  operation,  requiring  no 
personal  attention  except  at  long  intervals.  The 
Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  ¥€  Railroad  has  also 
been  experimenting  with  electric  lighting  for  their 
cars  for  some  time  past,  and  have  made  a  contract 
for  the  equipment  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  cars. 
The  power  is  transmitted  from  the  axle,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  experiment  on  the  Pennsylvania  road. 


If  you  have  the  faintest  idea 
that  your  sight  is  not  perfect, 
it's  best  to  have  your  eyes 
tested,  as  the  longer  they 
are  deprived  of  the  aid  which 
they  need,  the  weaker  they 
become. 


Familiar  Features  of  the 
Roadside. 

By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  author  of  "  Fa- 
miliar Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden." 
"  Familiar  Trees  and  their  Leaves,"  etc. 
With  130  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

The  country  roads  have  a  life  of  their  own  of 
great  interest  if  one  is  properly  guided,  and  Mr. 
Mathews  has  wr  tten  his  book  in  order  to  set  forth 
the  life  of  the  trees,  bushes,  flowers,  insects,  and 
birds  which  are  found  along  the  roads.  He  has 
carried  out  an  idea  which  will  interest  those  who 
walk,  or  drive,  or  ride  a  wheel  in  the  country,  and 
the  book  will  be  indispensable  for  any  one  who  lives 
in  or  visits  the  country. 

Some    Unrecognized    Laws 
of  Nature. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Physical  Phe- 
nomena, w  ith  Special  Reference  to  Gravita- 
tion. By  Ignatius  Singer  and  Lewis  H. 
Berens.     Illustrated.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

This  is  an   entirely   new   and   original  work,  the 
I  result  of  long  study  and   independent  practical  ex- 
l  periment.     It  has   grown  out  of   the   experience  of 
\  the  authors  in  their  attempts  to  apply  the  physical 
1  method   of  inquiry   to   the  elucidation   of  biological 
j  problems,  more  especially  those  which  arise  in  con- 
I  nection  with  the  life  of  man.     By  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  action  of  force  on  various  bodies  it  is 
hoped  that  a  new  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  laws 
of  Nature,  including  the  causation  of  phenomena. 

The 
Folly  of  Pen  Harrington. 

By    Julian    Sturgis,    author   of    "John    Maid- 
ment, "       "An      Accomplished      Gentleman," 
etc.      No.    221,    Town    and    Country    Library. 
i2mo.     Cloth.  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 
The   author   furnishes  an  acute  and   entertaining 
study  of  a  member  of  the  fashionable  world  in  Lon- 
don who  attempts  to  preach  a  doctrine  of  absolute 
equality  and   to  ameliorate  social   conditions.     The 
pictures  of    her    environment   and    her    varied    ex- 
periences and   adventures    furnish   most    interesting 
subject-matter. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers-^-  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  tlie  publts/ters, 

J).  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

638   MAKKET    STREET  (Upstair*), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 
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LITERARY     NOTES. 


A  Crime  and  its  Detection. 

"The  Fall  of  a  Star"  is  an  interesting  detective 
story  of  English  society.  The  author  signs  himself 
Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart.,  and  the  knowledge  he 
displays  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  better 
class  of  society  would  tend  to  show  that  the  title  is 
not  an  assumed  one. 

The  "star"  of  the  title  is  George  Carstairs,  who 
has  made  an  excellent  record  for  himself  in  Par- 
liament, is  engaged  to  an  earl's  daughter,  and, 
what  with  his  natural  abilities  and  his  passion  for 
work,  has  every  promise  of  a  brilliant  future.  But  ; 
he  has  another  affair  with  a  woman  on  hand  and 
her  death  presents  the  easiest  solution  of  the  problem 
it  offers.  How  the  crime  is  discovered  by  a  geologist 
and  a  club-lounger,  members  of  the  house-party  at 
the  earl's  castle,  we  leave  our  readers  to  discover 
from  the  book  itself,  assuring  them  that  those  who 
like  detective  stories  will  enjoy  the  author's  ingenious 
unraveling  of  the  mystery. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

♦ — - — ■ 

A  Mixed-Up  Love  Affair. 

Mrs.  Campbell- Praed  has  added  still  another  to 
the  already  considerable  list  of  Anglo- Australian 
novels.  It  is  entitled  "  Nulma."  and  has  for  its 
heroine  an  Australian  girl  whose  beauty  plays  havoc 
in  a  peaceful  tiUna^e  a  trois  by  winning  the  admira- 
tion of  the  new  chief-justice,  and  thereby  arousing 
the  jealousy  of  the  married  woman  for  whose  sake 
he  had  thrown  up  a  lucrative  practice  in  England 
and  gone  out  to  the  colony. 

"  Nulma"  tells  an  absorbing  story  of  human  pas- 
sions and  emotions,  and  in  addition  to  the  interest  of 
the  plot,  it  is  to  be  commended  for  its  strongly  drawn 
characters  and  the  clever  pictures  of  Antipodean 
society  that  form  the  setting  for  the  tale. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Rhoda  Broughton's  Latest  Story. 

"  Dear  Faustina,"  by  Rhoda  Broughton,  is  a 
clearly  written  and  clever  story  of  the  experiences 
of  a  refined  woman  who  practically  sunders  herself 
from  her  kindred  to  cast  her  lot  with  a  professional 
philanthropist.  The  revelation  of  the  real  character 
of  the  pseudo  lover  of  mankind  and  the  gradual  dis- 
illusionment of  the  neophyte  are  strongly  drawn.  A 
pretty  love-story  weaves  in  and  out  of  the  plot  to  a 
happy  consummation  dimly  anticipated  by  the  san- 
guine reader. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $t.oo. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Hall  Caine's  new  novel,  "The  Christian,"  will  be 
published  in  England  on  August  7th.  The  first 
edition  is  to  consist  of  fifty  thousand  copies.  Messrs. 
Appleton  have  not  yet  announced  the  size  of  their 
first  edition,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  as  Urge  as  that  of  "The  Manxman."  "The 
Christian"  has  been  running  serially  in  one  of  the 
ten-cem  magazines  along  with  Marion  Crawford's 
"  Corleone."  Of  the  two  stories  Hall  Caine's  is  said 
to  have  made  the  deeper  impression  on  American 
readers. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  had  practically  completed  her  book, 
"  The  Annals  of  the  House  of  Blackwood."  though  I 
she  was  unable  to  revise  the  final  proofs.  Two 
volumes  will  be  published  in  September  or  October, 
and  the  last  volume  may  be  expected  about 
Christmas. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  made  a  splendid 
record  for  itself  in  the  publication  of  novels  this 
year.  James  Lane  Allen's  "The  Choir  Invisible" 
is  in  its  twenty-fourth  thousand,  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  ' '  Sir  George  Tressady "  is  in  its  twentieth 
thousand,  and  Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel's  "On  the 
Face  of  the  Waters"  is  in  its  fifteenth  thousand. 

Relative  to  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
the  devoted  mother  of  the  novelist,  the  London 
Bookman  says : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Stevenson's  father,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached,  stood  for  a  long  time  in  doubt 
of  his  gifted  son.  His  mother,  however,  and  his  aunt 
steadily  encouraged  his  literary  aspirations,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  Mrs.  Stevenson  gave  the  crowning  proof  of 
her  devotion  to  her  son  by  going  to  join  him  in  Samoa. 
When  she  returned  to  Edinburgh  she  went  to  live  with  the 
brilliant  sister  who  survives  her." 

F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  whose  popular  books  on 
familiar  botany  have  found  many  readers,  has  just 
published  through  the  Appletons  another  book  of 
the  same  kind.  It  is  entitled  "Familiar  Features  of 
the  Roadside." 

A  small  civil-list  pension  has  been  granted  by  the 
English  government  to  the  widow  of  Charles  Dickens 
the  younger.  Mrs.  Dickens,  it  is  said,  is  in  very 
straitened  circumstances. 

Hallam  Tennyson's  life  of  his  father  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company  on  Tennyson's 
birthday,  October  6th. 

Fifty-seven  copies  of  Morris's  "Text-Book  of 
Anatomy  "  were  seized  by  the  collector  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  for  alleged  violation  of  the  copyright 
laws,  which  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign 
editions  of  books  copyrighted  in  the  United  States. 
The  books  were  imported  by  the  owners  of  the 
American  copyright,  but  they  were  not  printed  from 


plates  set  from  type  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  The  books  were  imported  in  April  last  by 
P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  the  owners  of  the  United 
States  copyright,  and  they  were  imported  from 
England  because  the  American  edition  had  been  ex-  . 
hausted,  while  the  English  edition  remained  unsold. 
Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.  will  endeavor  to  obtain  a  de- 
cision from  the  highest  court  as  to  their  rights  in  the 
matter. 

Julian  Sturgis's  new  novel.  "The  Folly  of  Pen 
Harrington,"  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  Appletons' 
Town  and  Country  Library. 

The  London  Saturday  Review  devotes  a  column 
and  more  to  Mr.  Aliens  "  Choir  Invisible."  in  which 
the  reviewer  says  : 

"  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  is  a  writer  who  can  not  well 
put  pen  to  paper  without  revealing  how  finely  sensitive  he 
is  to  beauty.  .  .  .  Dramatically,  he  is  a  tender  and  deli- 
cate observer  and  delineator  of  the  liner  passages  in  the 
enthralling  duel  between  a  man  and  a  woman — the  subtle 
passes,  feints,  and  parries,  the  all  but  impalpable  bits.  As 
the  painter  of  love-scenes  he  would  not  easily  find  his 
match.  Personally  and  reflectively,  he  is  an  impassioned 
worshiper  of  nature,  a  historian  thrilled  with  memories,  a 
philosopher  tempted  far  afield  by  a  poet's  love  of  images 
and  analogies.  .  .  .  The  love-scenes  are  beautiful.  More- 
over, on  almost  every  page  there  sits  the  indefinable  grace 
of  an  imagination  enamored  of  beauty.  And  if  Mr. 
Allen,  in  his  devotion,  becomes  at  times  just  a  little  over- 
serious,  he  shares  his  fault  with  all  other  persons  who  are 
devoted — a  sufficiently  small  and  distinguished  company," 

The  Princess  Troubetskoi,  formerly  Ame'lie  Rives, 
has  written  a  new  novel,  of  which  she  recently  said 
to  a  reporter  :  "My  new  book  is  to  be  my  greatest 
effort.  It  will  be  more  startling  than  '  The  Quick  or 
the  Dead?'  and  infinitely  more  interesting.  It  is 
really  a  practical  demonstration  of  Tolstoy's  teach- 
ings in  '  The  Kreutzer  Sonata.' " 

An  interesting  book  which  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany have  just  published  is  "Some  Unrecognized 
Laws  of  Nature,"  by  Ignatius  Singer  and  Lewis  H. 
Berens.  It  is  the  product  of  a  long  study  of  certain 
biological  questions  relating  to  the  life  of  man. 

Life  was  not  satisfied  with  the  list  of  the  "  ten  best 
short  poems,  recently  put  forth  by  the  New  York  Sun, 
and  called  for  a  vole  from  its  readers.  More  than 
six  hundred  replies  resulted  in  the  following  list :  (1) 
"Gray's  Elegy."  1,2)  "  Thanatopsis,"  (3)  "Psalm  of 
Life,"  (4)  "Raven,"  (5)  "Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade."  (6)  "  Skylark,"  (7)  "  Chambered  Nau- 
tilus," (8)  "  Maud  Muller,"  {9)  "  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
(10)  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore." 

In  a  review  of  Stephen  Bonsai's  "  Real  Condition 
of  Cuba  To-Day,"  the  Nation  puts  the  pertinent 
query  : 

"  When  Mr.  Bonsai  tells  us  that  Weyler  has  not  five 
thousand  soldiers  '  capable  of  marching  from  the  Battery 
to  Central  Park  with  campaign  equipment,'  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  Cubans  who,  he 
asserts,  are  being  held  down  in  starvation  stations  by 
these  '  wretched  conscripts  of  Spain '  1 " 

The  Macmillans  announce  a  valuable  hand-book 
under  the  title  "An  Outline  for  the  Study  of  City 
Government,"  by  Delos  H.  Wilcox,  Ph.  D.,  of 
Columbia  College. 

A  biography  of  that  remarkable  man,  Crispi,  will 
be  certain  to  attract  universal  attention.  The  work 
is  autobiographical,  and  the  title  Sig.  Crispi  has 
given  it  is  "Seventy  Years  of  Italian  Life."  Crispi 
is  now  seventy-eight  years  old. 

The  Critic  reprints  Copyright  Notice  No.  30,452 
C-  from  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  in  which  John  S. 
P.  Alcott  renews  the  copyright  of  Miss  Louise  M. 
Alcott's  "  Hospital  Sketches,"  and  in  doing  so  the 
Critic  wonders  whether  Miss  Alcott  was  ever  mar- 
ried, etc.  Miss  Alcott,  not  long  before  her  death, 
adopted  as  a  son  her  nephew,  John  S.  Alcott  Pratt. 
Mr.  Pratt  changed  his  name  to  John  S.  Pratt  Alcott. 
As  an  adopted  son  he  inherited  the  copyrights  of  his 
adopted  mother. 

The  Klondyke  gold  strike  imparts  a  peculiar  value 
to  the  vivid  picture  of  bonanza  days  on  the  Cora- 
stock,  presented  in  C.  H.  Shinn's  fascinating  book, 
"  The  Story  of  the  Mine,"  which  is  published  by 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  who  also  publish  Miss 
Scidmore's  "  Guide- Book  to  Alaska." 

We  find  the  following  in  the  August  Harper's  over 
the  name  of  Hildegarde  Hawthorne  : 

"  Dearest,  when  we  have  done  what  was  our  best,  when 
the  strength  of  our  day  is  past,  and  night  comes  quietly, 
and  we  know  that  we  must  rest,  leaving  the  task  undone, 
shall  not  the  fight — though  all  unfinished,  faltering  and 
weak,  yet  since  we  loved  each  other,  and  held  high  above 
our  failing  what  God  bade  us  seek — shall  not  the  fight 
bring  peace?  And  we  but  die  to  find  the  dream  is  real"; 
Not,  as  then,  made  of  careless-happy  fancies,  but  reared 
strong  on  sorrows  love  made  holy  through  God's  aid,  on 
selfhood's  sacrifice,  and  conquered  wrong  '" 

In  the  magazine  it  is  printed  in  lines  as  if  it  were 
verse. 

The  Macmillans  announce  for  immediate  publica- 
tion a  new  volume  of  stories  by  Colonel  Richard 
Malcom  Johnston.  It  will  bear  the  tide  of  "Old 
Times  in  Middle  Georgia," 

B.  O.  Flower,  being  out  of  the  Arena,  has  com- 
bined with  Frederick  Upham  Adams  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  Chicago  magazine  bearing  the  name  of 
the  New  Time.  It  is  pitched  in  the  same  key  as  the 
Arena — only  more  so.  The  arraignment  of  about 
everything  in  the  established  order  of  things  is 
spirited. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  as  in  press  a 
translation   of   Dr.   C.  Schnabel's    "Handbook  of 


Metallurgy,"  a  work  familiar  to  all  students  of  the 
subject  as  the  best  work  on  metallurgy  at  present 
extant.     The  translator  is   Professor  Henry   Louis, 
author  of  a  work  on  "  Gold  Milling,"  also  published  j 
by  the  Macniillan  Company. 

Captain  Mahan  is  to  write  another  volume  in  bis 
Sea  Power  Series.  It  will  deal  with  the  history  of  the 
War  of  1812.  and  will  be  carried  down  to  the  peace 
of  1815.  This  will  conclude  the  series.  Later  Cap- 
tain Mahan  is  to  write  a  small  work  on  "  Sea  Power" 
for  use  in  schools. 

Ian  Maclaren's  new-  religious  work,  to  be  published 
in  the  autumn,  will  be  entitled  "The  Potter's 
Wheel."  An  "Ian  Maclaren  Birthday  Book"  is 
also  being  compiled  for  publication  in  England  and 
America. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  another  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  history  of  France  in  "  The 
Household  of  the  Lafayettes,"  by  Edith  Sichel.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  papers,  with  illustrations,  deal- 
ing with  such  topics  as  "  Before  the  Revolution," 
"The  Eve  of  the  Terror,"  "Arrest,"  "  The  Prisons 
of  the  Revolution,"  "Emigres  and  Captives," 
'  Lafayette  and  Napoleon,"  and  "  Before  the  End." 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


The  Argonauts. 
From  east  and  west  we  gathered  in  one  crew. 

The  restless  and  unruly  of  the  world. 

The  stars  laughed  from  the  banner  we  unfurled  ; 
We  were  stout  hearts,  boon  spirits,  tried  and  true. 
Then  lightly  from  the  mast-thronged  port  we  drew 

For  it  was  ours,  from  utmost  isles  impearled 

In  stormy  sea,  where  wave  and  tempest  swirled, 
To  fetch  for  man  a  lost  and  priceless  clew. 

And  still,  for  many  a  day,  our  mighty  bark 
With  roaring  sail  flies  onward  o'er  the  deep  ; 

And  we,  at  dawn,  with  anxious  vision  scan 

Each  new  horizon,  lifted  from  the  dark, 
For  islands  which  have  Liberty  in  keep — 

The  Golden  Fleece  which  we  must  win  for  man. 
— William  Prescott  Fester  in  August  Century. 


The   Heroine. 
Her  raiment  changes  with  the  fleeting  fashions 

Of  years  that  pass,  but  she  abides  in  sooth 
Unchanged,  the  star  and  shrine  of  human  passions, 

Or  wise  and  old,  or  sweet  in  flower-like  youth. 

Naomi  she,  the  veiled  and  bent  with  sorrows, 
Or  clear-eyed  Ruth,  or  Dido  famed  and  fair, 

Helen  the  beautiful,  of  dim  to-morrows. 
Or  sad  Elaine,  slain  by  her  love's  despair. 

She  trails  her  soundless  garments  down  the  ages, 
A  vision  and  a  dream,  or  rustling  steals 

Past  trembling  arras  in  those  haunted  pages 
Where  man  forever  fights  and  woman  kneels. 

Our  modern  books  and  pictures  often  show  her 
Serene  and  college-bred  and  trimly  gowned. 

But  able  yet  to  make  for  all  who  know  her 
This  queer  old  world  one  vast  enchanted  ground. 

To  bind  and  loose,  this  still  remains  her  mission, 
To  loose  and  bind  ; — whatever  be  her  name. 

Her  date,  from  Homer  down,  or  her  condition, 
The  heroine  herself  abides  the  same. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster  tn  A  ugust  Harper  s. 


Hasta  Manana. 

[If  anything  were  needed  to  show  how  Bret  Harte  has 

fallen  off  from  his  first  manner,  it  would  be  the  following 

extraordinary  "poem."     It  is  printed  here  as  a  literary 

curiosity.] 

When  all's  in  bud,  and  the  leaf  still  unfolding. 

When  there  are  ruby  points  still  on  the  spray, 
When  that  prim  school  gown  your  charm  is  withholding, 
Then,  Manuela,  child,  well  may  you  say: 
"  Hasta  Maildna!     Hasta  Maildna! 
Until  to-morrow,  amigo,"  alway. 

And,  Manuela,  when  crimson  and  yellow, 

Peep  through  green  sepals  the  roses  of  May, 
And  through  black  laces  the  bloom  of  your  face  is 
Fresh  as  these  roses,  child,  still  you  may  say. 
Through  your  mantilla,  coy  Manuela  : 
"  Hasta  Maildna!  amigo,"  alway. 

When  all's  in  bloom  and  the  rose  in  its  passion, 

Warmed  on  your  bosom,  would  never  say  nay  ; 
Still  it  is  wise — in  your  own  country  fashion — 
Under  your  opening  fan  only  to  say : 
"  Host  a  Maildna!    Host  a  Mafldna  .' 
Until  to-morrow,  amigo,"  alway. 

When  all  is  gray  and  the  roses  are  scattered. 

Hearts  may  have  broken  that  brooked  no  delay ; 
Yet  will  to-morrow  surcease  of  sorrow 

Bring  unto  eyes  and  lips  that  still  can  say : 

' '  Hasta  Maildna  .'     Hdsta  Maildna  ! 

Until  to-morrow  is  best  for  to-day." 

Phrase  of  Castilian  lands  !     Speech  that  in  languor 

Softly  procrastinates  for  aye  or  nay — 
From  Seville's  orange-groves  to  remote  Yaoguea, 
Best  heard  from  rosy  lips — let  thy  words  say  : 
"  Hdsta  Maildna  .'     Hdsta  Mariana! 
Until  to-morrow,  amigo,"  alway. 

— Bret  Harte  in  August  Cosmopolitan. 


The  Year's  Good  Novels 

The  NEW  YORK  TIMES  says 

that  a  paper  read  at  a  Conference  1  f  the 
American    L  i  1>  r  a  r  y    Association 

in  Philadelphia,  on  the  fiction  of  the  past  year, 
"denounces  the  statement  that  there  are  no  great 
books  nowadays,  mentioning  that  within  one  twelve- 
month such  works  as  Sir  George  Tressady. 
On  the  Face  of  the  Waters,  and  The 
Choir  Invisible,  among  oihers,  were  produced. 
The  last  two  are  considered  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  others." 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters 


FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL. 

12mo.     Cloth  Kxtra. 
Price  SI. 50. 

"  iVlure  native  life,  thought,  and  c/uzracter  are  con- 
cerned. Mrs.  Steel  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  Sext  to  her 
zdvid  humanity  is  her  grasp  of  scenic  details.  In  one 
sense  her  book  might  be  considered  the  book  of  Delhi  as  it 
is  o_f  t/te  mutiny." — From  "  The  .Yovelof  the  Mutiny,"  by 
J.  Lockwood  Kipling,  in  The  New  Review. 


A  grewsome  publication  is  "  The  Diary  of  a  Resur- 
rectionist," a  genuine  document  now  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  London.  The  diary  was  kept  by  Joseph 
Naples,  a  member  of  the  principal  gang  that  sup- 
plied the  London  hospitals  with  subjects,  and  runs 
from  November,  1811,  to  December,  1812.  It  tells 
what  they  did  night  by  night,  where  they  went,  where 
they  got  drunk,  what  luck  they  had,  to  whom  they 
sold  the  bodies,  and  what  profits  they  made.  The 
original  is  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 


The  Choir  Invisible. 


JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 

Cloth.     12ino. 

Price  SI. 50. 

"  He  Juts  published  few  books  as  yet,  but  the  number 
is  sufficient  to  rez'cal  a  steadily  increasing  mastery  0/  his 
art,  ana  the  quality  such  as  to  warrant  readers  of  dis- 
cernment in  projecting  for  him  a  brilliant  career  and  an 
assured  place  in  tlu  front  rank  of  American  -writers. 
'  The  Choir  Invisible'  dees  not  disappoint  tluse  expecta- 
tions''— The  Dial. 


Sir  George  Tressady. 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

2  vols.   Cloth.   16mo. 
Price  S3. OO. 

"For  matter,  for  breadth  of  view,  for  emotional 
power,  for  insight  into  individual  human  cltaracter,  and 
no  less  into  those  subtler  social  forces  -which  arc  chang- 
ing the  world  under  our  very  eyes,  we  must  render  to 
Mrs.  Hard's  latest  work  no  stinted  measure  of  praise." 
— The  Sun,  Baltimore. 


OTHER  SUMMER   NOVELS. 

A  Rose  of  Yesterday. 


BY 


"  Brief     but     beautiful     and 
strong,  ...  a  charming  piece 
F.    MARION         of      P^e       idealism."  —  The 

CRAWFORD.      «A    pilifui   but   true   pic. 

Just  Ready.  ture-  ■  -  •  lt    appeals    to     the 

§1.    5_  best  that  is  in  us,  argues  pow- 

erfully and  yet  by  simple  means, 
and  leaves  the  feeling  that  we  have  met  good  and  true 
friends." — The  Post,  Hartford. 

From  the 
Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls. 


BY 

MRS.  ELLA 


"There  is  not  a  dull  tale 
in  the  book." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

HIGGIXSO>\  "  One  of  the  most  interesting 

collections     of     short      stories 
Cloth.     12rao.  published  this  year."—  The  Ex- 

SI- 50.  jresSt  Buffalo. 

"  Her  work  displays  a  freedom  from  imitation,  a  robust- 
ness, a  wide  sweep,  that  is  simply  refreshing." — The  Mail 
and  Express,  New  York. 


Fifteen  Delightful  Stories  of  the 

Old  Times  in  Middle  Georgia 


BY 

R.  MALCOLM 
JOHNSTON. 

Cloth.     12 1110. 

si.; jo. 

and  power  with  which 
present  volume  contains 
certain  of  cordial  and 
Times,  New  York. 


"  It  is  long  since  a  volume 
has  come  from  the  hands  of 
the  author  of  the  '  Duke«- 
borough  Tales,'  and  this  has 
been  our  loss.  ...  His 
tales  charmed  all  who  read 
them — not  alone  for  their  ac- 
curacy to  life,  but  for  the  art 
they  were  constructed.  His 
fifteen  stories,  and  they  are 
interested    acceptance."  —  The 


The  Grey  Lady. 

BY  "  Intensely  dramatic." 

HFYRY  — Daily  Advertiser,  Boston. 

"  Fresh  and   out   of  the   or- 

SETON  dinary." 

MffRRTMiV  -Transcript,  Portland. 

lU^KKl.HA>.  "Deeply    interesting,    origi- 

Cloth.      I  2mo.  nal,  and  cleverly  constructed." 

Price,  SI, 50.  — Tribune,  Oakland. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  and 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


John  Drew  in  "Rosemary." 
John  Drew's  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
will  commence  on  Monday  evening.  It  has  been 
long  awaited,  and  a  great  many  theatre  parties  have 
been  made  up  for  the  first  night.  Mr.  Drew  is 
almost  the  only  actor  who  is  widely  received  in  so- 
ciety here,  and  the  fashionables  will  turn  out  in  full 
force  to  greet  him.  Where  they  go  others  follow, 
and  with  lovers  of  the  drama  he  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  actors  on  the  stage.  We  in  San  Francisco 
are  so  fond  of  novelty  that  few  players  could  afford 
to  essay  what  Mr.  Drew  is  going  to  do,  in  continuing 
a  single  play  throughout  the  fortnight  of  his  engage- 
ment, but  that  he  will  have  crowded  houses  at  every 
performance  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Not  only  is  his  play.  "  Rosemary,"  new  to  us,  but 
it  will  present  the  novelty  of  Mr.  Drew,  not  as  a 
jeune  premier,  or  in  light  comedy,  but  in  the  role  of 
a  man  in  middle  life  in  the  earlier  scenes  and  at  the 
last  as  a  trembling  octogenarian.  He  impersonates 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, at  whose  country-house  a  pair  of  runaway  lovers 
stop.  He  loses  his  heart  to  the  young  bride,  and 
the  entire  play  is  tinged  with  the  pathos  this  situation 
suggests.  Maud  Adams  will  be  missed  from  the 
cast,  but  Isabel  Irving,  who  is  personally  very 
popular  here,  will  doubtless  acquit  herself  very  well 
as  the  bride.  Among  the  other  members  of  the 
company  are  Harry  Harwood,  Arthur  Byron,  Daniel 
Harkins,  Frank  E.  Lamb,  Grahame  Henderson, 
Victor  Moore.  Mrs.  Annie  Adams,  Mrs.  Delos  King, 
and  Sarah  Converse. 

"The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan." 
Mark  Twain's  play,  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  has 
not  had  a  rival  attraction  to  fight  against  in  the 
past  fortnight,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have 
been  much  less  popular,  even  had  there  been  another 
play  in  town  to  draw  away  its  patrons.  It  is  a  quaint 
and  pretty  piece,  and  the  Frawley  Company  has 
given  it  an  interpretation  of  even  excellence.  Prob- 
ably the  member  of  the  company  who  has  won  most 
praise  in  the  piece  is  Gladys  Wallis  as  Rowy. 

Next  week  the  Frawley  Company  will  present  a 
Lyceum  Theatre  success  of  some  few  years  ago. 
This  is  "  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,"  by  the  well- 
known  English  playwright.  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  It 
is  a  problem  play,  and  handles  from  a  point  of  view 
more  in  accordance  with  the  prejudices  of  English- 
speaking  people  the  theory  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye" 
as  it  was  maintained'  by  the  Dumas's  jealous  young 
wife  in  "  Francillon."  Rebellious  Susan  is  a  young 
Englishwoman  who  discovers  that  her  husband  has 
been  dallying  in  primrose  paths,  and,  upon  his  refus- 
ing to  pledge  his  honor  that  the  affair  will  end,  she 
announces  her  determination  to  retaliate  in  kind  if  it 
so  please  her  fancy.  She  joins  the  winter  colony  at 
Cairo,  where  there  is  abundant  material  at  hand  to 
arouse  her  husband's  jealousy,  and  she  makes  the 
most  of  her  opportunities.  Finally  she  returns  to 
him,  on  condition  that  he  will  forgive  her— if  there  is 
anything  to  be  forgiven — as  freely  as  he  had  expected 
her  to  forgive  him. 

As  the  piece  will  be  produced  at  the  Columbia, 
Mr.  Worthing,  Mr.  Frawley.  and  Miss  Bates, 
who  have  been  enjoying  a  rest  during  the  run  of 
"  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  will  head  the  cast,  and  the 
other  important  characters  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
Theodore  Hamilton,  Harry  Corson  Clark,  and 
Gladys  Wallis.  _ 

A  Dancer  and  Others  at  the  Orpheum. 

"  Papinta,"  the  graceful  fire-dancer  of  a  year  or  so 
ago,  to  watch  whose  gyrations  and  the  swirl  of  her 
filmy  draperies  in  their  multi-colored  reflections  was 
a  sensuous  delight,  has  repeated  her  triumph  this 
week  at  the  Orpheum  with  her  mirrof-dance.  She 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  programme, 
and  she  is  to  be  retained  on  the  bill  for  next  week, 
along  with  the  Deonzos,  who  are  extraordinarily 
agile  in  jumping  in  and  out  of  barrels  ;  Crawford 
and  Manning,  orators  of  the  negro  minstrel  order  ; 
Ida  Grey  Scott,  the  soprano  ;  and  some  others. 

The  list  of  novelties  for  next  week  is  also  a  good 
one,  including  Professor  Leonidas,  with  his  cat  and 
dog  entertainment ;  Miss  Mary  Arnotis,  a  strong 
woman,  who  gives  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  mus- 
cular power  ;  the  three  Rackett  Brothers,  described 
as  "musical  harvesters"  ;  and  Elvira  Francelli  and 
Tom  Lewis,  who  sing  and  do  a  burlesque  act. 

A  Revival  of  "Wang." 
"The  Isle  of  Champagne  "is  in  its  last  nights  at 
the  Tivoli,  and  on  Monday  evening  "Wang"  will 
be  revived  for  the  final  week  of  Mr.   Stevens's  en- 
gagement-    The  star  will,  of  course,  be  the  Regent 


of  Siam,  and  Myra  Morella,  W.  H.  West.  Raffael, 
Leary.  Elvia  Crox-Seabrooke,  and  Helen  Harrington 
will  sustain  the  same  roles  which  they  had  in  the 
previous  production. 

The  grand-opera  season  will  begin  on  Monday 
evening,  August  9th,  with  an  elaborate  production  of 
Verdi's  "  Aida."  The  litle-r61e  will  be  sung  by  Mme. 
Selma  Kronold  Koet,  Katharine  Fleming  Hinrichs 
will  be  the  Princess  Amneris,  Signor  Michelena  will 
be  the  Rhadames,  Herr  Mehrtens  will  be  the 
Amonasro,  and  Signor  Abramoff  will  be  the  high 
priest.  The  opera  will  be  very  elaborately  mounted. 
"Aida"  will  be  repeated  on  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Sunday  evenings.  The  alternate  evenings  will 
be  devoted  to  Gounod's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Mile. 
Alexis  Bassian,  a  soprano  who  is  said  to  be  young, 
beautiful,  and  talented,  will  be  the  Juliet,  and  Signor 
Michelena  will  be  the  Romeo.  The  sale  of  seats 
will  begin  one  week  in  advance. 

Notes. 
All  the  antique  furniture,  scenery,  and  costumes  to 
be  used  in   "Rosemary"  at  the  Baldwin  have  been 
brought  by  Mr.  Drew  from  New  York. 

"  Ole  Oleson  "  is  still  on  the  road,  but  with  a  new 
feature  which  is  supposed  to  be  immensely  realistic. 
This  is  a  genuine  bicycle  race,  given  in  full  view  of 
the  audience. 

Mascagni  has  a  son  who  is  studying  the  violin  at 
the  Rossini  Academy  of  Pesaro.  He  is  only  eight 
years  of  age,  but  he  is  soon  to  be  brought  out  as  an 
infant  prodigy. 

"The  Idler"  will  follow  "  The  Case  of  Rebellious 
Susan  "  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  and  after  that  the 
Frawley  Company  will  be  seen  in  Bronson  Howard's 
"  Charity  Ball,"  for  which  there  have  been  many  re- 
quests. 

Eddie  Foy  will  be  a  member  of  the  cast  that  will 
present  "  In  Gay  New  York"  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre.  He  will  have  the  role  of  Edgardo  Booth, 
and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  reputa- 
tion from  the  results  of  his  laziness. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  will  follow  John  Drew  at  the 
Baldwin  on  August  16th.  Her  engagement  is  a 
long  one,  and  the  entire  time  will  be  devoted  to 
Belasco's  romantic  play,  "The  Heart  of  Maryland." 
The  piece  is  now  in  its  third  year,  but  it  is  new  to 
San  Francisco. 

After  running  for  two  weeks  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  New  York,  "  Captain  Cook,"  the 
Hawaiian  opera  by  Noah  Brandt  and  Sands  W. 
Forman,  of  this  city,  has  been  withdrawn.  It  was 
hoped  at  first  that  it  would  run  until  September, 
but  the  season  was  brought  to  an  end  last  Saturday 
night. 

The  ordinary  dramatic  season  is  of  about  forty 
weeks,  but  since  he  left  the  Daly  Company  John  Drew- 
has  been  working  harder  than  most  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  When  he  begins  his  engagement  at 
the  Baldwin  next  week,  it  will  be  after  a  vacation  of 
two  months  in  Europe,  the  longest  he  has  had  since 
he  became  a  star. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  run  of  the  light 
comedies  that  have  had  such  a  success  in  New  York 
during  the  past  season.  One  of  them,  however, 
which  is  announced  to  come  to  this  city  during  the 
winter,  has  a  name  that  will  not  easily  slip  one's 
memory.  It  is  "  Never  Again" — eminently  suggest- 
ive of  K.  E.  Morse,  Esq. 

The  cable  announces  that  Manager  Charles  Froh- 
man  has  made  a  lease  of  the  Renaissance  Theatre 
in  Paris,  to  begin  on  September  25th,  and  that  he 
will  produce  Gillette's  American  war-drama,  "  Secret 
Service,"  there.  The  translation  is  to  be  done  by 
Pierre  de  Courcelles,  and  the  scenery  and  mechanical 
effects  will  be  brought  from  New  York. 

John  Drew  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  mascot  for  a 
play.  "Under  the  Red  Robe"  was  dramatized  (or 
him,  but  "Rosemary"  was  so  successful  that  he 
deemed  it  unwise  to  shelve  a  surety  for  an  untried 
play.  He  accordingly  turned  the  romantic  drama 
over  to  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Company,  which 
has  made  it  the  biggest  success  of  the  season  in  New 
York.  It  is  booked  for  production  later  in  the  season 
at  the  Baldwin. 

If  Oakland  were  as  big  a  place  as  San  Francisco, 
Charles  Ulrich's  Chinese  drama,  "  The  Celestial 
Maiden,"  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  running  as 
long  there  as  Francis  Powers's  "The  First  Born" 
did  in  this  city.  It  ran  to  excellent  houses  for  two 
weeks  in  Oakland,  and  negotiations  are  now  pend- 
ing for  its  production  on  this  side.  It  is  based  upon 
the  same  idea  of  an  abduction  in  Chinatown,  but  it 
is  longer  and  has  a  stronger  love  interest. 

Ramsay  Morris,  who  was  advance  agent  for  May 
Irwin  and  has  had  some  experience  as  a  playwright — 
having  written  "  The  Tigress  "  and  collaborated  with 
Hilary  Bell,  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Press, 
in  "  The  Social  Trust,"  which  the  Frawieys  produced 
last  year — has  written  a  new  play  for  Andrew  Mack. 
It  is  entitled  "An  Irish  Gentleman,"  and  the  star 
part  will  be  that  of  a  well-educated  young  Irishman. 
Marie  Bates,  who  made  such  a  hit  in  "  Chimmie 
Fadden,"  will  be  a  member  of  the  supporting  com- 
pany. 

» — ■* — • 

"  Why  do  you  never  wear  your  jeweled  garter, 
Madge?"  "Oh,  I  don't  like  to  be  ostentatious." — 
Detroit  Journal. 


The  Century  for  August. 

The  Midsummer  Holiday  (August)  Century  is  a 
"travel  number,"  and  opens  with  a  panorama  of 
the  Hudson  River  from  the  Bartholdi  Statue  to 
Albany,  presented  in  illustrations  by  Andr£  Cas- 
taigne,  accompanying  a  paper  on  "The  Lordly 
Hudson."  by  Clarence  Cook.  Other  illustrated 
travel  articles  include  "A  Journey  in  Thessaly," 
by  Professor  Thomas  Dwight  Goodell,  of  Yale  ; 
"The  Alaska  Trip,"  by  John  Muir  ;  "Down  to 
Java,"  by  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore,  author  of 
"Jinrikisha  Days"  ;  two  articles  on  Norway  by 
Horace  E.  Scudder  and  the  late  Hjalmar  Hjorlh 
Boyesen  ;  and  "  On  Margate's  Sands,"  a  second 
paper,  written  and  illustrated  by  the  Pennells,  in  the 
group  on  "  London  at  Play." 

In  addition  to  the  serials,  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  Rev- 
olutionary tale,  "  Hugh  Wynne,"  General  Horace 
Porter's  anecdotal  papers,  ' '  Campaigning  with 
Grant,"  and  Mrs.  Catherwood's  vivid  story,  "The 
Days  of  Jeanne  d'Arc."  there  is  a  second  installment 
of  Mrs.  Pope's  extravaganza,  "Up  the  Matterhorn 
in  a  Boat."  Out-of-doors  is  also  reflected  in  an  ap- 
preciative article  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  on 
John  Burroughs,  of  whom  there  is  a  frontispiece  por- 
trait. There  are  also  two  complete  stories  by  Mar- 
garet Sutton  Briscoe  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  Jr.  ; 
two  short  articles,  "  Characteristics  of  Jenny  Lind," 
by  Henri  Appy,  and  "  What  Jenny  Lind  Did  for 
America,"  by  Fanny  Morris  Smith;  also  a  paper  of 
secret  history  entitled  "Controversies  in  the  War 
Department,"  by  Lieutenant-General  John  M.  Scho- 
field. 

The  editorial  articles  consider  the  questions  "Is 
the  Senate  Justly  Criticised?"  "The  Forest  Com- 
mission's Great  Public  Service,"  and  make  record  of 
"  Memorable  Words  "  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Shaw 
Memorial.  Among  the  "Open  Letters"  is  a  letter 
from  General  W.  F.  Smith  in  reply  to  General 
Porter's  criticism  of  his  action  at  Petersburg. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  writing  in  a  London 
Sunday  paper,  tells  about  a  lady  of  his  party  losing 
one  of  her  goloshes  while  climbing  about  the  shores 
of  a  Norway  fjord.  "We  could  not  find  it,"  said 
he,  "  and  with  woeful  countenances  we  had  to  give  it 
up  and  start  on  our  three-mile  row  along  the  fjord  to 
the  hotel.  In  the  afternoon,  the  idea  came  to  me  : 
'  And  why  not  ask  our  gracious  Father  for  guidance 
in  this  trifle  as  well  as  for  all  the  weightier  things 
which  we  are  constantly  committing  to  his  care?  If 
the  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered,  why  not  also 
the  shoes  of  our  feet  ?  '  I  therefore  asked  Him  that 
we  might  recover  this  lost  golosh.  And  then  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  row  back  to  the  place.  When 
we  reached  the  end  of  the  fjord  and  had  lashed  the 
boat  to  the  shore,  I  sprang  on  the  rocks  and  went,  1 
know  not  how  or  why,  to  one  spot,  not  far  from  the 
water,  a  spot  which  I  should  have  said  we  had 
searched  again  and  again  in  the  morning,  and  there 
lay  the  shoe  before  my  eyes,  obvious,  as  if  it  had 
fallen  from  heaven." 


The   mesquile  bean  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 

coffee,  and  has  long  been  used  by  the  Mexicans  to 

make    a   beverage  in   every   way  similar   to  coffee. 

This  fact  led  to  the  organization  of  a  company  three 

years  ago,  composed  of  San  Antonio  and  St.  Louis 

men.  whose  object  was  to  gather  the  bean  and  put 

it  on  the  market,   mixing  it  with  coffee   beans.     A 

drought  set  in  just  at  that  time,  and  there  was  such 

a  scarcity  of  mesquite  beans  that  the  enterprise  was 

abandoned.      Now   that   a  bountiful   crop  of    these 

beans  is  assured,  the  project  has  been  revived,  and 

the  experiment  will  be   tried  as  soon  as  the  beans 

are  ripe.     There  are  several  million  bushels  of  these 

beans  in  south-west  Texas,  which  are  to  be  had  for 

the  gathering. 

• — ♦    * 

M.  Dantan,  the  Parisian  artist,  was  returning  from 

Trouville   to  Villerville   recently  in  a  carriage  with 

Mme.    Dantan  and  three  guests,  when  just  at  the 

slope    near    Hennequeville    the    reins    broke.     The 

horse  shot   off  at   a  mad  gallop,    and   dashed   the 

vehicle  against  Villerville  Church.     M.  Dantan  was 

flung   against   the   wall   and  killed.     Mme.    Dantan 

was  also  thrown  from  the  carriage  and  had  both  legs 

broken.     An  operation  was  found  to  be  necessary, 

and  both  limbs  were  amputated.     The  unfortunate 

lady  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  the  operation. 


Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington,  president  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  through  Colonel  J.  W. 
Macfarlane,  who  is  in  London,  has  had  the  registry 
of  the  steamship  China,  of  the  Pacific  Mail  line, 
transferred  from  the  British  to  the  Hawaiian  flag. 


$1,000  20 

Schilling's  Best  gold  is  as 
good  as  Alaska  gold. 

Guess  the  missing  word  and 
get  your  share  of  it. 

Schilling's  Best  tea  is  at  your 


AN  OFFER 


Soxocfont 

ok£^pr£ss. 

Your  Druggist  should 
have  both.  Failing  to  get  them, 
send  75  cents  for  Sozodont  or 
$1.00  for  both — cash  or  stamps 
— to  the  Proprietors 

Hall  &  Ruckel 

P.  0.  Box  247,  New  York  City 
london  :   46  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling. -Proprietor  and  Manager 

Commencing    Monday.    August   2d.     Last   Week   of  the 

Edwin  Stevens  Comic  Opera  Season.     By  Special 

Request,  the  Greatest  of  all  Comic  Operas, 

-:-     "\*r -A_jKT  G-     -:- 

Monday,  August  9th,  Opening  of  the  Grand  Opera  Season. 

Monday,    Wednesday,    Friday,    and    Sunday,    Aida. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,  Koineo  and  Juliet. 
Popular  Prices 35  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co (Incorporated) Proprietors 

Re-Opening  Monday,  August  2d. 

-:-     MR.     JOHN     DREW    -:- 

Direction   of    Charles    Frohman.      In     His    Latest    and 
Greatest  Success, 

-:-     n.  OS  E  3VE-A.  H.  TT     -:- 

By  Louis  N.  Parker  and  Murray  Carson. 
Matinee  Saturday, 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


Monday,    August    2d.       Tenth    Week    of    the     Season. 
THE     FRAWLEY     COMPANY 

In  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  Comedy, 

THE  CASE  OF  REBELLIOUS  SUSAN  ! 


Monday,  August  oth THE  IDLER 

ORPHEUM. 

Week  Beginning  Monday  Evening,  August  2d. 

Europe's  Greatest  Novelty,  Prof.  L-eonidas  and  His 
Wonderful  Cat  and  Dog  Entertainment.  Mi*g  Mary 
Arnmtrs,  the  Strongest  Woman  in  the  World.  The 
Three  Ruckett  Bros.,  Musical  Harvesters.  Elvira 
Frencelli  &  Tom  Levris,  Vocalists  and  Travestists. 
The  Only  P»pint.»,  "Myriad  Dancer."  The 
Deonzos,  Trick  Barrel  Jumping.  Crawford  &  Manning, 
Ida  Grey  Scott,  and  a  Host  of  Novelties. 

Regular  Matinees  Wednesday.  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 
scebiic     n.A.iiJ-w-.A--sr 

(Via  s.t  u<n  1  it  <>  Ferry.) 

Leave   San    Francisco,    commencing    May  2,  '1897. 

WEEK  HAYS— 9:45  a.  m.  :    1:45,  5:15  p.m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,    10:00,  11:00   a.m.; 

1:45,  2:30  p.  in. 

Tickets  for  sale  at  Mill  Valley  or  THOS.  COOK  & 
SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  (under  Palace  Hotel  ) 


CEO.    W.    SHREVE, 

739    MARKET    STREET,  S.  F. 

Cuns,    Fishing-Tackle,    Athletic    and 
Sportsmen's  Goods. 

low  prices.     Call  or  send  for  Catalogue. 

Mailing-Tubes. 

Upon  request,  copies  of  tbe 
Argonaut  will  be  mailed  by 
tbe  publishers  in  pasteboard 
tubes  to  any  subscriber  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  year  in 
addition  to  the  regular  sub- 
scription price. 


AN    ARCHITECT 

knows    that  -Apollo    galvanized 
iron  is   never  rolled    one   gauge 
and  stenciled  another. 
Builders  ought  to. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


August  2,  1897. 
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HOWELLS'S    "STORY    OF    A    PLAY.' 


The  Struggles  of  a  Young  American   Dramatist- 

His  Experiences  with  a  Star  and  a 

New  York  Manager. 


William  Dean  Howells's  "  Story  of  a  Play,"  which 
has  just  been  completed  in  the  August  Scribner's  and  | 
will  shortly  appear  in  book-form,  is  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  struggles  of  a  young  dramatist.     It  is 
also  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  first  six  months 
of  a  young  married  couple,  and  suggests  an  interest-  I 
ing  question  as  to  whether  the  literary  man  makes  a  [ 
good  husband.     The  bride  is  the  petted  daughter  of  ' 
a   family    of    Back     Bay    aristocrats,     such    as    Mr.  I 
Howells  delights   to  sketch,  and   the   husband  is  a  i 
newspaper  man,  who  has  made  his  way  by  his  own 
abilities  and  won  this  society  girl  by  her  admiration 
for  his  undoubled  talent.     But  we  shall  content  our- 
selves here  with  a  glimpse  at  the  passages  in  which  I 
his  efforts  to  secure  recognition  as  a  playwright  are  J 
described.      The  young  man's  name  is   Brice  Max-  I 
well,  and  he  outlines  his  play  briefly  to  Launcelot 
Godolphin,  an  actor,  who  is  very  much  taken  with  it : 

The  actor  left  the  table  and  began  to  walk  about  the 
room.  "I  shall  want  that  play.  I  can  see  my  part  in 
Haxard.  1  know  just  how  I  could  make  up  for  him. 
And  the  play  is  so  native,  so  American,  that  it  will  go  like 
wild-fire." 

The  author  heard  these  words  with  a  swelling  heart. 
He  did  not  speak,  for  he  could  not.  He  sat  still,  watch- 
ing the  actor  as  he  paced  to  and  fro,  histrionically  rapt 
in  his  representation  of  an  actor  who  had  just  taken  a 
piece  from  a  young  dramatist.  "If  you  can  realize  that 
part  as  you've  sketched  it  to  me,"  he  said,  finally,  "  I 
will  play  it  exclusively,  as  Jefferson  does  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  There  are  immense  capabilities  in  the  piece. 
Yes,  sir;  that  thing  will  run  for  years  !  .  .  .  I  want  that 
play.  That's  settled.  I  can't  do  anything  with  it  this 
winter,  but  I  should  like  to  open  with  it  next  fall.  Do 
you  think  you  could  have  it  ready  by  the  end  of  July  ?  " 

The  play  is  a  striking  study  of  a  man  who  is  over- 
whelmed at  the  climax  of  his  career  by  a  crime  of 
his  past.  Godolphin  insists  that  there  shall  be  a  love- 
inleiest  interjected,  and  Maxwell  does  this— so  suc- 
cessfully that  Godolphin  is  more  than  satisfied  : 

Maxwell  could  see  that  he  was  somehow  disappointed, 
for  he  began  to  talk  as  if  there  were  no  understanding  be- 
tween them  for  his  taking  the  play.  He  praised  it 
warmly,  but  he  said  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
woman  to  do  the  part  of  Salome. 

"That  is  the  principal  part  in  the  piece  now,  you 
know,"  he  added. 

"  I  don't  see  how,"  Maxwell  protested.  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  her  character  throws  Haxard's  into  greater  relief 
than  before,  and  gives  it  more  prominence." 

"  You've  made  the  love-business  too  strong,  I  think.  I 
supposed  you  would  have  something  light  and  graceful  to 
occupy  the  house  in  the  suspense  between  the  points  in 
Haxard's  case.  If  I  were  to  do  him,  I  should  be  afraid 
that  people  would  come  back  from  Salome  to  him  with 
more  or  less  of  an  effort.  I  don't  say  they  would,  but 
that's  the  way  it  strikes  me  now ;  perhaps  some  one  else 
would  look  at  it  quite  differently." 

"  Then,  as  it  is,  you  don't  want  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  that.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  Salome  is 
the  principal  figure  now.     I  think  that's  a  mistake." 

"  If  it's  a  fact,  it's  a  mistake.  I  don't  warn  to  have  it 
so,"  said  Maxwell,  and  he  made  such  effort  as  he  could  to 
swallow  his  disgust, 

Godolphin  asked,  after  awhile:  "In  that  last  scene  be- 
tween her  and  her  father,  and  in  fact  all  the  scenes  be- 
tween them,  couldn't  you  give  more  of  the  strong  speeches 
to  him?  She's  a  great  creation  now,  but  isn't  she  too 
great  for  Atland?" 

"I've  kept  Atland  under,  purposely,  because  the  part 
is  necessarily  a  negative  one,  and  because  I  didn't  want 
him  to  compete  with  Haxard  at  all." 

"Yes,  that  is  all  right ;  but  as  it  is,  s/u  competes  with 
Haxard." 

After  Godolphin  had  gone,  Louise  came  down,  and 
found  Maxwell  in  a  dreary  muse  over  his  manuscript. 
He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  lack-lustre  eye,  and  said: 
"Godolphin  is  jealous  of  Salome  now.  What  he  really 
wants  is  a  five-act  monologue  that  will  keep  him  on  the 
stage  all  the  time." 

Godolphin,  however,  takes  the  play  and  tries  it  in 
a  country  town.  Mr.  Howells  thus  describes  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  telegram  from  him  by  the  dramatist  and 
his  wife  : 

"  Tried  play  here  last  night.  Went  like  wild-Jire. 
Will  write.  Godolphin." 

The  message  meant  success,  and  the  Maxwells  walked 
the  air.  The  production  of  the  piece  was  mentioned  in 
the  Associated  Press  dispatches  to  the  Boston  papers,  and 
though  Mrs.  Maxwell  studied  these  in  vain  for  some  verbal 
corroboration  of  Godolphin's  jubilant  message,  she  did  not 
lose  faith  in  it,  nor  allow  her  husband  to  do  so.  In  fact) 
while  they  waited  for  Godolphin's  promised  letter,  they 
made  use  of  their  leisure  to  count  the  chickens  which  had 
begun  to  hatch.  The  actor  had  agreed  to  pay  the  author 
at  the  rate  of  $5  an  act  for  each  performance  of  the  play, 
and  as  it  was  five  acts  long,  a  simple  feat  of  arithmetic 
showed  that  the  nightly  gain  from  it  would  be  $25,  and 
that  if  it  ran  every  night  and  two  afternoons,  for  matinees, 
the  weekly  return  from  it  would  be  $200.  Besides  this,  Go- 
dolphin had  once  said,  in  a  moment  of  high  content  with 
the  piece,  that  if  it  went  as  he  expected  it  to  go  he  would 
pay  Maxwell  over  and  above  this  $25  a  performance  five  per 
cent,  of  the  net  receipts  whenever  these  passed  $r,ooo.  His 
promise  had  not  been  put  in  writing,*and  Maxwell  had 
said  at  the  time  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  his  $5 
an  act,  but  he  had  told  his  wife  of  it,  and  they  had  both 
agreed  that  Godolphin  would  keep  it.  They  now  took  it 
into  the  account  in  summing  up  their  gains,  and  Mrs. 
Maxwell  thought  it  reasonable  to  figure  at  least  $25  more 
from  it  for  each  time  the  play  was  given  ;  but  as  this 
brought  the  weekly  sum  up  to  $400,  she  so  far  yielded  to 
her  husband  as  to  scale  the  total  at  $300,  though  she  said 
it  was  absurd  to  put  it  at  any  such  figure.  She  refused,  at 
any  rate,  to  estimate  their  earnings  from  the  season  at 
less  than  $15,000.  It  was  useless  for  Maxwell  to  urge 
that  Godolphin  had  other  pieces  in  his  repertory,  things 
that  had  made  his  reputation,  and  that  he  would  naturally 
want  to  give  sometimes.  She  asked  him  whether  Go- 
dolphin himself  had  not  voluntarily  said  that  if  the  piece 
went  as  expected  he  would  play  nothing  else  as  long  as  he 
lived,  like  Jefferson  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  ;  and  here,  she 
said,  it  had  already,  by  his  own  showing,  gone  at  once 
like  wild -fire. 

Their  dreams  are  not  quite  realized,  however. 
The  piece  is  played  altogether  twelve  times,  and 
Godolphin  sends  Maxwell  his  check  for  three  hun- 


dred dollars  ;  but  after  two  nights  and  a  matinee 
in  Chicago,  the  actor  sends  the  manuscript  back  to 
Maxwell  as  a  complete  failure.  Here  is  the  account 
of  Maxwell's  interview  with  one  of  the  New  York 
managers  :  1 

The  manager  had  risen  from  his  chair  at  his  table,  and 
stood,  holding  out  his  hand,  wiih  a  smile  of  kindly  enough 
welcome.  He  said.  "  I've  just  made  you  out,  Mr.  Max- 
well. Do  you  come  as  a  friendly  interviewer,  or  as  a 
deadly  dramatist  ?  " 

"  As  both  or  as  neither,  whichever  you  like,"  said  Max- 
well, and  he  gladly  took  the  manager's  hand,  and  then 
took  the  chair  which  he  cleared  of  some  prompt-books  for 
him  to  sit  down  in, 

"  I  hadn't  forgotten  the  pleasant  talk  I  had  with  you  in 
Boston,  you  see,"  the  manager  began  again,  "but  I  had 
forgotten  whom  I  had  it  with." 

"I  can't  say  I  had  even  done  that,"  Maxwell  an- 
swered, and  this  seemed  to  please  the  manager  .  .  .  who 
had  a  face  of  lively  intelligence  and  an  air  of  wary  kind- 
liness. He  looked  fifty,  but  this  was  partly  the  effect  of 
overwork.  There  was  something  of  the  Jew,  something 
of  the  Irishman,  in  his  visage  ;  but  he  was  neither  :  he 
was  a  Yankee,  from  Maine,  with  a  Boston  training  in  his 
business.  "  What  have  you  got?"  he  asked,  for  Maxwell's 
play  was  evident. 

"Something  I've  been  at  work  on  for  a  year,  more  or 
less."  Maxwell  sketched  the  plot  of  his  play,  and  the 
manager  seemed  interested. 

"  Rather  Ibsenish,  isn't  it?"  he  suggested  at  the  end. 

The  time  had  passed  with  Maxwell  when  he  wished 
to  have  this  said  of  his  play,  not  because  he  did  not 
admire  Ibsen,  but  because  he  preferred  the  recognition  of 
the  original  quality  of  his  work.  "I  don't  know  that  it 
is,  very.     Perhaps— if  one  didn't  like  it." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I  should  dislike  it  for  its 
Ibsenism.  The  time  of  that  sort  of  thing  may  be  coming. 
You  never  can  be  sure,  in  this  business,  when  the  time  of 
anything  is  coming.  I've  always  thought  that  a  natu- 
ralized Ibsenism  wouldn't  be  so  bad  for  our  stage.  You 
don't  want  to  be  quite  so  bleak,  you  know,  as  the  real 
Norwegian  Ibsen." 

"  I've  tried  not  to  be  very  bleak,  because  I  thought  it 
wasn't  in  the  scheme,"  said  Maxwell. 

"  I  don't  understand  that  it  ends  well?" 

"  Unless  you  consider  the  implicated  marriage  of  the 
young  people  a  good  ending.  Haxard  himself,  of  course, 
is  past  all  surgery.  But  the  thing  isn't  pessimistic,  as  I 
understand,  for  its  doctrine  is  that  harm  comes  only  from 
doing  wrong." 

The  manager  laughed.  "  Oh,  the  average  public  would 
consider  that  z'ery  pessimistic.  They  want  no  harm  to 
come  even  from  doing  wrong,  They  want  the  drama  to 
get  round  it,  somehow.  If  you  could  show  that  Divine 
Providence  forgets  wrong-doing  altogether  in  certain  cases, 
you  would  make  the  fortune  of  your  piece.  Come,  why 
couldn't  you  try  something  of  that  kind  ?  It  would  be  the 
greatest  comfort  to  all  the  sinners  in  front,  for  every  last 
man  of  them— or  woman— would  think  she  was  the  one 
who  was  going  to  get  away." 

"  I  might  come  up  to  that,  later,"  said  Maxwell,  willing 
to  take  the  humorous  view  of  the  matter,  if  it  would  please 
the  manager  and  smooth  the  way  for  the  consideration  of 
his  work  ;  but,  more  obscurely,  he  was  impatient,  and 
sorry  to  have  found  him  in  so  philosophical  a  mood. 

The  manager  was  like  the  man  of  any  other  trade  ;  he 
liked  to  talk  of  his  business,  and  this  morning  he  talked 
of  it  a  long  time,  and  to  an  effect  that  Maxwell  must 
have  found  useful  if  he  had  not  been  so  bent  upon  getting 
to  his  manuscript  that  he  had  no  mind  for  generalities. 
At  last  the  manager  said,  abruptly:  "You  want  me  to 
read  your  play?  " 

"Very  much,"  Maxwell  answered,  and  he  promptly 
put  the  packet  he  had  brought  into  the  manager's  ex- 
tended hand. 

He  not  only  took  it,  but  he  untied  it,  and  even  glanced 
at  the  first  few  pages.  "All  right,"  he  said,  "  I'll  read  it 
and  let  you  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  I  can.  Your  address — 
oh,  it's  on  the  wrapper,  here.  By  the  way,  why  shouldn't 
you  lunch  with  me?  We'll  go  over  to  the  Players' 
Club." 

Maxwell  flushed  with  eager  joy  ;  then  he  faltered. 

"I  should  like  to  do  it  immensely.  But  I'm  afraid — I'm 
afraid  Mrs.  Maxwell  will  be  waiting  for  me." 

Maxwell  declines  this  invitation,  and  when  his  wife 
suggests  that  the  manager  will  laugh  at  him  for  his 
excuse,  he  replies  :  "  Very  likely.  But  he  won't  like 
me  the  less  for  it.  Men  are  rather  glad  of  marital 
devotion  in  other  men  ;  they  feel  that  it  acts  as  a  sort 
of  dispensation  for  the  rest  of  them." 

The  manager  does  not  accept  the  play,  but 
Godolphin  conies  back  from  the  West,  where  his 
company  had  been  stranded,  and  he  discusses  the 
play  with  Maxwell  at  the  Players'  Club.  It  should 
be  explained  that  the  successful  man  of  the  play  is 
Haxard  and  that  the  love-interest  is  brought  in 
through  his  daughter  Salome.  It  is  Godolphin  who 
speaks : 

"You  see,  the  trouble  was  with  the  Salome.  The  girl  I 
had  for  the  part  was  a  thoroughly  nice  girl,  but  she  hadn't 
the  weight  for  it.  She  did  the  comic  touches  charmingly, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  tragedy,  she  wasn't  there.  I 
never  had  any  doubt  that  I  could  create  the  part  of 
Haxard.  It's  a  noble  part.  It's  the  greatest  r61e  on  the 
modern  stage.  It  went  magnificently  in  Chicago — with 
the  best  people.     You  saw  what  the  critics  said  of  it?" 

"  No  ;  you  didn't  send  me  the  Chicago  papers."  Max- 
well did  not  say  that  all  this  was  wholly  different  from 
what  Godolphin  had  written  him  when  he  renounced  the 
play.  Yet  he  felt  that  Godolphin  was  honest  then  and 
was  honest  now.  It  was  another  point  of  view  ;  that 
was  all. 

"  Ah,  I  thought  I  sent  them.  There  was  some  adverse 
criticism  of  the  play  as  a  whole,  but  there  was  only  one 
opinion  of  Haxard.  And  you  haven't  done  anything 
with  the  piece  yet?" 

"  No,  nothing." 

"And  you  think  I  could  do  Haxard?  You  still  have 
faith  in  me?" 

"As  much  faith  as  I  ever  had."  said  Maxwell  ;  and 
Godolphin  found  nothing  ambiguous  in  a  thing  certainly 
susceptible  of  two  interpretations. 

"That  is  very  good  of  you,  Maxwell;  very  good." 
He  lifted  his  fine  head  and  gazed  absently  a  moment  at 
the  wall  before  him.  "  Well,  then  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
will  do,  Mr.  Max-well  ;  I  will  take  the  play." 

"  You  will !  " 

"  Yes  ;  that  is,  if  you  think  1  can  do  the  part." 

"  Why,  of  course  ! " 

"And  if— if  there  could  be  some  changes — very  slight 
changes — made  in  the  part  of  Salome.  It  needs  sub- 
duing." Godolphin  said  this  as  if  he  had  never  suggested 
anything  of  the  kind  before  ;  as  if  the  notion  were  newly 
evolved  from  his  experience. 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can,  Mr.  Godolphin,"  Maxwell 
promised,  while  he  knitted  his  brows  in  perplexity.  "But 
I  do  think  that  the  very  strength  of  Salome  gives  relief  to 
Haxard — gives  him  greater  importance." 

"  It  tr.ay  do  so,  dramatically.     But,  theatrically,  it  de- 


tracts  from  him.     Haxard  must  be  the  central  figure  in 
the  eye  of  the  audience  from  first  to  last." 

Maxwell  mused  for  a  moment  of  discouragement. 
They  were  always  coming  back  to  that;  very  likely 
Godolphin  was  right;  but  Maxwell  did  not  know  just 
how  to  subdue  the  character  of  Salome  so  as  to  make  her 
less  interesting.  "  Do  you  think  that  was  what  gave 
you  bad  houses  in  Chicago— the  double  interest,  or  the 
weakened  interest  in  Haxard?" 

"  T  think  so."  said  Godolphin. 

"  Were  the  houses  bad— comparatively?" 

Godolphin  look  a  little  note-book  out  of  his  breast- 
pocket. "Here  are  my  dates.  1  opened  the  first  night. 
the  tenth  of  November,  with  Haxard,  but  we  papered  the  . 
house  thoroughly,  and  we  made  a  good  show  to  the  public  ! 
and  the  press.  There  were  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
in  it.  The  next  night  there  were  three  hundred;  the 
next  night,  two  eighty  ;  Wednesday  matinee,  less  than 
two  hundred.  That  night  we  put  on  '  Virginius.'  and 
played  to  eight  hundred  dollars  ;  Thursday  night,  with  the 
'  Lady  of  Lyons,"  we  had  eleven  hundred  ;  Friday  night, 
we  gave  the  'Lady'  to  twelve  hundred  ;  Saturday  after- 
noon, with  the  same  piece,  we  took  in  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty;  Saturday  night,  with  '  Ingomar,'  we  had  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  in  the  house,  and  a  hundred  people  stand- 
ing." Maxwell  listened  with  a  drooping  head  ;  he  was 
bitterly  mortified.  "  But  it  was  too  late  then,"  said 
Godolphin,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  shut  his  book. 

"  Do  you  mean,"  demanded  Maxwell,  "  that  my  piece 
had  crippled  you  so  that— that " 

"  I  didn't  say  that,  Mr.  Maxwell.  I  never  meant  to  let 
you  see  the  figures.     But  you  asked  me." 

It  is  finally  arranged  that  Godolphin  and  Grayson, 
the  manager,  should  produce  the  play  in  New  York. 
In  this  extract  we  show  Godolphin  at  his  best,  direct- 
ing a  rehearsal  : 

Godolphin  made  Maxwell  come  and  sit  with  him  at  the 
table,  where  he  opened  his  prompt-book  a^nd  directed  the 
rehearsal  to  begin.  The  people  were  mostly  well  up  in 
their  parts,  and  the  work  went  smoothly,  except  for  now 
and  then  an  impatience  in  Godolphin  which  did  not  seem 
to  come  from  what  was  going  forward. 

He  showed  himself  a  thorough  master  of  his  trade  in  its 
more  mechanical  details,  and  there  were  signal  Instances 
of  his  intelligence  in  the  higher  things  of  it  which  might 
well  have  put  Mrs.  Maxwell  to  shame  for  her  many  hasty 
judgments  of  the  actor.  He  was  altogether  more  of  a 
man,  more  of  a  mind,  than  she  had  supposed,  even  when 
she  supposed  the  best  of  him.  She  perceived  that 
Godolphin  grasped  the  whole  meaning  of  her  husband's 
work,  and  interpreted  its  Intentions  wiih  perfect  ac- 
curacy, not  only  in  his  own  part  of  Haxard,  but  in  all  the 
other  persons,  and  he  corrected  the  playing  of  each  of  the 
roles  as  the  rehearsal  went  on.  She  saw  how  he  had 
really  formed  the  other  actors  upon  himself.  They  re- 
peated his  tones,  his  attitudes,  his  mannerisms,  in  their 
several  ways.  His  touch  could  be  felt  all  through  the 
performance,  and  his  limitations  characterized  it.  He 
was  very  gentle  and  forbearing  with  their  mistakes, 
but  he  was  absolute  master  all  the  same.  If 
some  one  erred,  Godolphin  left  his  place  and  went 
and  showed  how  the  thing  should  be  said  and 
done.  He  carefully  addressed  the  men  by  their  sur- 
names, with  the  Mr.  always;  the  women  were  all  Dear 
to  him,  according  to  a  convention  of  the  theatre.  He 
said  "  No,  dear,"  and  "  Yes,  dear,"  and  he  was  as  caress- 
ingly deferential  to  each  of  them  as  he  was  formally 
deferential  to  the  men;  he  required  the  same  final  obe- 
dience of  them,  and  it  was  not  always  so  easy  to  make 
them  obey.  In  non-essentials  he  yielded  at  times,  as 
when  one  ot  the  ladies  had  overdone  a  point,  and  he  de- 
murred. "But  I  always  got  a  laugh  on  that,  Mr. 
Godolphin,"  she  protested.  "Oh,  well,  my  dear,  hang  on 
to  your  laugh,  then."  However,  he  meant  to  do  Haxard 
himself,  his  voice  was  for  simplicity  and  reality  in  ethers. 
"  Is  that  the  way  you  would  do  it  ;  is  that  the  way  you 
would  say  it,  if  it  were  you  f"  he  stopped  one  of  the  men 
in  a  bit  of  rant. 

Even  of  Maxwell  he  exacted  as  clear  a  vision  of  his 
own  work  as  he  exacted  of  its  interpreters.  He  asked  the 
author  his  notion  of  points  in  dress  and  person  among  the 
different  characters,  which  he  had  hitherto  only  gener- 
alized in  his  mind,  and  which  he  was  gladly  willing, 
when  they  were  brought  home  to  him,  to  leave  altogether 
to  Godolphin's  judgment. 

With  this  we  take  leave  of  the  young  dramatist 
and  his  friends.  How  the  play  succeeds  we  leave 
our  readers  to  leam  from  the  book  itself. 


The  devices  the  natives  of  India  employ  to 
avoid  the  detection  of  plague  cases  in  their  houses 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  weird  story,  told 
by  the  British  Medical  Journal :  A  party  of 
searchers  came  upon  a  group  of  natives  in  a  house 
intent  upon  a  game  of  cards.  Something  in  the 
stolid  appearance  of  one  of  the  players  attracted 
attention,  and  one  of  the  search  party  placed  his 
hand  on  the  man's  shoulder.  The  figure  swayed, 
and  fell  over  prone  on  the  floor.  On  examination  it 
was  found  the  man  had  been  dead  some  time,  but  to 
avoid  the  house  being  branded  plague-stricken,  the 
friends  of  the  dead  man  had  hastily  propped  him  up 
and  stuck  some  cards  in  his  hand  on  the  news  that 
the  search  party  was  approaching. 


It  gives  strength  to  the 
feeble,  does  this  glorious 
VinMarianL  Aptly  may 
it  be  termed  "  Elixir  of 

Life/t  Alexandre 
Dumas,  nis. 
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Educational. 

ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1718    SACKAMENTO     STREET. 

French,  German,  and  English  School   for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  2d. 

MME.  B,  ZISKA,  M.  A..  Principal. 


MISS  ADIE'S  DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

2117    CALIFORNIA    STREET. 


English,  French,  German,  Calisthenics,  Dancing.    Kin- 
dergarten connected  with  school.    Re-opens  August  2, 1897. 


Why  Go  to  Alaska  and  Freeze  to  Death 

When  you  can  secure  an  interest  in  one  of  the  best  mines  in  California  ?  There  lias  ;>  I  rc;i  ■  I  y 
been  taken  out  nearly  $20,000,000  in  gold  immediately  below  it  on  the  same  channel. 
The  advertiser  wishes  one  or  two  partners  to  help  open  and  fully  develop  an  extensive 
RICH  BLUE  GRAVEL  DRIFT  MINE.  The  channel  is  now  covered  by  400  feet  of  vol- 
canic mud  or  lava,  and  is  about  300  feet  wide,  and  there  are  three  miles  in  length  of 
it  to  be  worked.     The  blue  gravel  is  from  10  to  15  feet  in  depth,  on  the  slate  bedrock. 

One  mine  below,  on  the  same  channel,  is  now  paying  yearly  dividends  of  over 

$250,000,  and  the  gravel  is  richer  as  they  work  up  stream  in  the  channel.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  fine  timber,  plenty  of  water,  and  dumping  ground  in  the  canyon  to  hold  all 
the  gravel  that  will  ever  be  taken  out.  The  mine  contains  nearly  35,000,000  CUBIC 
FEET  OF  GRAVEL  to  drift,  and  some  of  it  below  has  PAID  AS  MUCH  AS  $1,000  PER 
CUBIC  FOOT.     The  titles  are  United  States  Patents,  etc.      . 

The. Climate    iS   perfect;  can  work  the   mine  the  entire  year;  temperature  in  the 

tunnel  54  degrees,  summer  and  winter;  can  commence  to  send  out  gold  in  six 

weeks*  time,  and  increase  the  amount  from  week  to  week.  The  mine  is  only  twelve 
hours  from  San  Francisco,  at  an  altitude  of  3,500  feet  in  the  Sierras.  The  gold  is  of  very 
fine  quality,  assays  $18.50  per  ounce.  This  mine  is  so  extensive  that  50O  men  can  not  ex- 
haust it  in  75  years. 

I  need  !$10,000  to  secure  the  property  and  commence  the  work  of  developing  it,  etc. 
For  further  particulars,  ample  references,  etc.,  address  "MINER,"*  care  the  Argonaut, 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^ 


THE        ARGONAUT 


August  2,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


While  the  Newport  Casino  is  owned  and  managed 
by  some  of  the  wealthy  cottagers,  On-  only  key  to 
admission  b  the  possession  of  the  required  price. 
Time  was  when  Ibis  Casino  dominated  the  social 
life  of  Newport,  but  those  tlv.  led.     And 

D  still  determines  the  bounds  of  the 
social  season.  While  there  may  be  some 
leriaining  before  July  there  is  nothing  of  an  elaborate 
or  extensive  character  until  the  I  -isino  concerts  call 
the  fashionable  crowds  to  the  horse  shoe  piazza  and  the 
Casino  dances  innte  the  voting  folk  of  society  to  the 
little  theatre  on  the  two  hop-nights  of  the  week.  Then 
the  tide  of  gayrty  conimenci*>  to  swell  and  Hows  on 
with  ever-increasing  force  toward  the  wild  rush  which 
mirks  the  full  height  of  August  and  the  turning  to 
i  ebb  of  September.  The  morning  concerts 
at  the  Casjno    show    Newport    society   on    parade. 

■  !>  .u  the  cottages  drops  in  for  a  half  hour 
or  more  at  noon,  the  ladies  gayly  gowned  in  the 
bughl  colors  of   outdoor  costumes    and    the   men 

in  their  display  of  the  garments  decreed  for 
summer    wear    for    the    f.islnonable.     The   orchestra 

the  latest  selections  of  the  day  or  charming 
]  the  musical  classics,  but  above  I 
of  the  instruments  sounds  the  chatter  of  voices.  The 
crowd  is  worth  studying  here  are  seen  some  of  the 
most  noted  personages  in  the  country,  noted  not 
alone  for  wealth,  but  in  literature  and  art  and  politics 
and  professions  and  sports,  and  for  honorable  dis- 
tinction in  every  fidd  of  achievement.  The  evening 
hops  furnish  another  show-time  for  the  fashionables. 
but  now  it  is  ^lks  and  satins  and  velvets  and  precious 
stones  (hat  are  displayed  in  U-wildering  profusion. 
At  these  ho(is  the  galleries  are  always  crowded  with 
those  without  the  pale  of  society,  who.  for  a  price,  are 
permitted  to  gaxe  at  the  people  on  parade  below. 
Besides  these  regular  events  of  the  Casino  season, 
there  have  been  given  at  the  Ossno  in  recent  \ears 
many  private  entertainments,  ranging  in  elaborate- 
ness from  the  simplest  dinner  or  luncheon  to  the 
most  magnificent  ball.  Of  course,  these  are  events 
that  no  one  sees,  save  only  those  who  have  been 
bidden  to  the  feast  or  the  dance.  Hie  subscription 
ball  at  the  Casino  always  brings  out  a  brilliant 
coterie  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  fashionable  people 
of  the  country.  Not  many  years  ago  this  ball  was 
unnvoledas  the  leading  social  event  of  the  summer. 
In  these  days,  however,  almost  any  private  dancing 
pony  of  any  pretensions  at  the  collages  exceeds  the 
Casino  ball  in  lavish  splendor,  and  they  occur  before 
or  subsequent  to  that  event  with  no  regard  n 
for  its  old-time  pretension  to  herald  the  clo=e  of  the 
gay  period.  

Codoubtedly  the  most  grievous  of  man's  summer 
sartorial  grievances  is  starch.  So  long  as  man  cir- 
cumvallates  his  neck  with  a  wall  of  starch,  when  the 
thermometer  indicates  the  neighborhood  of  ninety,  so 
long  will  he  be  unhappy  and.  as  "  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" has  it.  "respectable,  and  responsible,  and 
ridiculous."  To  break  down  this  wall  of  starch  and 
convention  should  be  the  first  aim  of  the  summer 
dress  reformer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  bicyclist 
to  abstain  from  starch.  There  is  a  class  in  the  com- 
munity who  1  according  to  the  New  York  Times  J  are 
even  more  rationally  dressed  than  the  bicyclists,  and 
these  are  the  Chinamen.  They  know  how  to  be 
comfortable.  The  Chinese  dress  of  a  light  blouse 
and  trousers,  which  may  or  may  not  cover  other  gar- 
ments, is  an  ideal  summer  costume.  There  is  no 
starch  and  no  confinement,  and  the  happy  launderer 
spends  his  days  at  once  wondering  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  Occidentals  who  wear  starched  things  and 
making  his  living  out  of  that  absurdity. 


An  American  girl  gives  this  arousing  account  of 
her  first  experience  of  Austrian  etiquette  at  her  first 
dinner  at  a  Viennese  pension:  "So  hungry  was  1 
that  I  was  in  the  dining  -  room  ere  the  bell  had 
ceased  ringing.  Then  I  rather  regretted  my  haste. 
for  I  found  the  etiquette  of  an  Austrian  dining- 
room  was  not  the  same  as  it  is  in  an  American  one. 
Instead  of  going  directly  to  a  seat  indicated  as  mine 
by  a  waiting-maid,  with  an  indifferent  glance  from 
the  other  inmates  of  the  dining-room,  there  was  a 
ceremonious  introduction  to  all  pre  em  After  we 
were  seated  at  the  table,  there  was  a  long  pause  ere 
the  hostess  came  in.  Having  noble  blood  in  her  veins, 
every  one  arose  (every  one  except  myself— I  did  not 
know  what  it  was  for),  and  remained  standing  until 
she  was  seated.  Every  course  was  first  served  to  her 
and  then  to  each  guest  in  the  order  of  his  social 
status — except  to  the  host,  and  he,  though  belonging 
to  the  Austrian  nobility,  a  brave  officer  in  the  war 
between  Austria  and  Italy,  and  then  holding  a  posi- 
tion in  the  official  household  of  the  emperor,  was 
served  last.  As  the  meal  progressed  two  gentlemen 
entered,  a  Frenchman  and  a  German,  when  the  host 
arose  and  cordially  shook  hands  with  them.  He  had 
seen  them  at  the  noonday  breakfast,  but  the  greeting 
was  as  effusive  as  though  they  bad  not  met  for 
months.  Candida,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house- 
hold, politely  endeavored  to  put  me  at  my  ease  by 
conversiDg  with  me  in  my  own  language.  There 
were  four  nationalities  present  at  the  dinner  ;  the 
meal  was  long,  and  there  was  much  vivacious  laugh- 
ing and  chatting,  mostly  in  French,  as  all  spoke  that 
language.  At  the  close  there  was  much  more  hand- 
shaking and  leave-taking  as  the  guests  left  the  room. 
red  a  little  in  the  dining-room,  not  knowing, 


in  fact,  how  to  leave  it  gracefully— was  it  necessary 
to  shake  hands  with  the  father  and  mother  and  two 
daughters,  or  simply  with  the  father  and  mother  ? 
;  ex  seated  himself  at  the  piano  and  began  to 
me  soft  strains  from  '  Lohengrin.-  the  mother 
got  out    her  mending  ltda    some  fine, 

while  edging,  and  the  little  Elspeth  a  woolen  petti- 
rochetting.  Three  gentlemen  had  also 
lingered  in  the  dining-room.  not.  I  think,  for  the 
same  reason  that  1  did.  but  for  a  little  longer  lime  lo 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  gazing  upon  the  charming 
1  had  been  talking  with  Elspeth  and  had 
not  lieen  observing  them,  when  a  prolonged  silence 
«  glance  up.  The  three  gentlemen  were 
standing  with  their  lacks  to  the  door,  their  bodies 
bent  forward  at  a  right  angle,  their  right  hands  upon 
their  breasts,  their  eyes  turned  in  my  direction  ex- 
pectancy. They  were  waiting  for  me  lo  glance  at 
them  in  order  to  salute  me  ere  leaving  the  room. 
With  sudden  determination  and  a  general  lguie 
nocMi  '  to  all,  I  also  backed  out  of  the  room." 

There  .ire  many  Americans  abroad  now  who  in- 
tended when  they  left  here  lo  buy  and  .bring  back 
with  them  cloihing.  dress  goods,  laces,  gloves,  and 
other  foreign  goods.  All  those  articles  they  expected 
the  New  York  custom  house  officials  would  admit  duty 
free  as  "  wearing  apparel,  appropriate  for  the  use  of 
such  persons.'"  Other  Americans  who  are  now  about 
r  Europe  are  looking  forward  lo  supplying 
themselves  with  foreign  goods  duty  free.  When 
these  tourists  land  in  this  country  during  the  fall 
they  will  discover  to  their  horror  that  the  benevolent 
old  law  under  which  Ihey  were  able  lo  supply  them- 
selves and  their  families  with  foreign  goods  duly  free 
has  been  repealed.  The  following  heartless  provision 
takes  its  place  :  "  In  case  of  residents  of  the  United 
States  returning  from  abroad,  all  wearing  apparel 
and  other  pergonal  effects  taken  by  them  out  of  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries  shall  be  admitted 
free  of  duty,  without  regard  to  their  value,  upon  their 
identity  being  established  under  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  no  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  in 
value  of  articles  purchased  abroad  by  such  residents 
of  ihe  United  States  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
upon  their  return."  Vn  many  of  the  ankles  with 
which  the  trunks  of  the  returning  tourists  will  be 
stuffed,  the  duties  will  exceed  fifty  per  cent.  That 
means  the  owners  will  have  to  pay  the  govern- 
ment more  than  half  as  much  as  they  paid  the  for- 
eign dealers  for  them.  This  will  come  hard  on  those 
tourists  who  have  used  up  all  their  cash  in  buying 
goods.  There  are  going  lo  be  many  heart-rending 
scenes  at  the  New  York  custom-house  this  fall. 

A  contributor  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  finds 
himself  able,  in  renewing  the  manners  of  contempo- 
rary American  men,  to  aver  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  boys  is  a  great  deal  belter  bred  than  the  lot 
that  preceded  them.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
he  classifies  the  Americans  whose  behavior  has  come 
under  his  personal  observation  into  gentlemen  of  the 
old  school,  surviving  examples  of  which  were  still 
extant  in  his  youth,  gentlemen  of  a  school  which 
began  about  1875.  and  the  youths  of  the  present 
period.  He  relates  a  number  of  afflicting  character- 
istics of  the  school  of  1875,  and  praises  its  latter-day 
successors  as  being  more  civil,  more  deferential  lo 
their  elders,  and  better  balanced,  as  shown  in  their 
being  much  less  apt  to  fall  over  one  another  in  offer- 
ing attentions  to  casual  and  unidentified  Englishmen 
who  may  have  straggled  over  to  this  country.  In 
this  new  school  of  belter  Americans  this  observer 
sees  "  the  influence  of  their  mothers — those  women 
we  knew  as  girls,  and  who  were  so  far  ahead  of  their 
brothers  and  husbands  in  refinement  and  culture." 
To  have  seen  these  girls  marry  and  bring  up  their 
sons  so  well  has  been,  he  says,  a  satisfaction  and  a 
compensation  for  many  delusions. 

The  city-bred  youth,  having  a  home  in  his  father's 
house  and  in  receipt  of  a  good  income,  with  no  ex- 
penses, save  for  his  personal  effects  and  fancies,  may, 
unmarried,  belong  to  most  of  the  fashionable  clubs 
of  the  town,  have  a  valet  to  attend  him,  and  money 
to  spend.  A  maiden  of  the  same  social  rank  is  kept 
as  much  shielded  from  rude  contact  with  the  disagree- 
able realities  or  hardships  of  life  as  a  hot-house 
flower.  To  wear  badly  made  clothes,  eat  badly 
cooked  food,  have  untutored  servants  to  wait  on  her, 
are  very  real  trials  to  a  girl  of  this  description.  She 
is  accustomed  to  think  little  of  money,  and  the  arts 
of  prudent  management  and  of  living  well  on  a 
small  income  are  unknown  to  her.  Absurd  as  it  may 
seem  to  say  that  a  couple  can  not  live  anywhere  com- 
fortably and  easily  on  an  income  of  five  thousand  or 
seven  thousand  dollars,  the  young  married  people 
of  this  class  in  the  cities  do  have  a  hard  time,  accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  the  Bazar.  The  young  people  are 
often  obliged  to  give  up  their  own  home,  and  to  take 
up  their  abode  with  the  parents  of  one  or  the  other, 
or  they  retire  to  the  suburbs,  and  after  a  while 
they  are  altogether  lost  lo  their  former  friends  and 
associations.  The  husband  will  grow  rusty  and  less 
ambitious  than  formerly  from  want  of  constant  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men  at  his  clubs  and  in  the  in-  ' 
terests  of  city  life.  The  wife,  no  longer  able  to  keep  i 
up  with  the  pursuits  of  her  youth  in  town,  to  see  ! 
pictures,  meet  new  people,  cultivate  herself  mentally, 
and  improve  the  opportunities  constantly  arising  1 
in  the  busy  city,   will  find  herself  presently  to  be,  I 


according  to  her  former  standards,  provincial  and 
'  commonplace  ;  when  she  meets  the  friends  of  her 
girlhood,  she  will  have  little  in  common  with  them, 
I  and  in  her  pride  she  wHl  gradually  draw  aloof  from 
all  connected  with  her  city  life.  If  the  young  couple 
determine  to  live  in  town  in  a  home  of  their  own. 
they  must  have  a  hard  time.  The  husband  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  his  club  dues,  his  comfortable 
lunches  down-town,  his  good  cigars,  or  correct  tailor. 
The  wife  must  stop  entertaining  her  friends  as  she 
wishes  to  do — daintily,  and  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing fashion.  She  must  go  to  a  cheap  dressmaker,  or 
manufacture  her  own  clothes  and  bonnets.  She  can 
not  attend  any  classes  or  any  places  of  amusement, 
except  as  a  rare  treat,  unless  she  is  invited.  She 
mu^t  grow  accustomed  to  accepting  obligations  she 
can  not  return  ;  in  fact,  at  every  point,  expense  must 
be  considered  before  anything  else.  City  living 
among  this  class  of  society  does  not  seem  to  grow 
any  more  simple  as  the  years  go  on,  nor  do  the 
opportunities  for  young  men  to  make  more  money 
seem  to  be  increasing.  Perhaps  marriage  will  grad- 
ually become  confined  to  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor  ;  perhaps  the  young  wives  of  the  future  will 
divide  with  their  husbands  the  task  of  supporting 
themselves  and  their  children  ;  perhaps  it  will  be- 
come the  fashion  for  girls  to  be  brought  up  to  be 
essentially  practical  and  men  to  be  saving.  At  pres- 
ent the  people  who  are  just  married  and  the  people 
who  are  contemplating  marriage  feel  the  situation  to 
be  a  difficult  one. 

Some  of  the  leading  London  hotels  now  have 
women's  smoking  rooms,  and  they  were  provided 
to  meet  the  demand  that  came  from  the  daily  in- 
creasing number  of  English  women  who  smoke.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  several  of  the  women's  clubs  in 
London  were  recently  very  much  disturbed  over  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  best  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  organizations  to  have  smoking-rooms 
for  the  members.  In  some  of  the  clubs  they  were 
abolished,  but  in  the  majority  they  were  retained. 
The  London  hotels  that  established  smoking-rooms 
for  women — and  they  are  of  the  highest  class — had 
to  choose  (according  to  the  New  York  Sun  J  whether 
the  women  guests  should  be  allowed  to  smoke  in  the 
dining-room  with  the  men  of  their  parties  or  in  the 
hall-ways,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  smoking- 
room  was  the  only  solution  of  the  question,  as  many 
of  the  guests  hesitated  about  indulging  themselves 
in  a  public  part  of  the  hotel.  Men  are  admitted  with 
women,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  come  in  alone. 
As  another  instance  of  the  growth  of  cigarette 
smoking  among  women  in  England  might  be  cited 
the  case  of  the  titled  Austrian,  at  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire's  recent  ball,  who  smoked  a  cigarette  in 
the  dining-room  after  supper. 


CHEAP    SKIRT    BIDDINGS 

Are  Good  at  NO    PRICE. 

GOOD  SKIRT  BINDINGS 

Are  CHEAP  at  ANY  PRICE. 

The  BKST  is  .  .  .  ■ 


"The  pedestal  for  the  new  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great  in  St.  Petersburg,"  says  a  floating  paragraph, 
"consists  of  a  block  of  granite  which  weighs  about 
1,217  ions.  It  had  to  be  carried  four  miles  overland 
and  thirteen  miles  by  water.  For  the  overland  jour- 
ney a  railway  was  used,  consisting  of  two  lines  of 
timber  furnished  with  hard-metal  grooves.  Spheres 
of  hard  brass  about  six  inches  in  diameter  were 
placed  between  these  grooves,  and  on  the  spheres  the 
framework  containing  the  block  was  moved  by  means 
of  sixty  men."  Here  the  paragraph  ends.  What 
we  would  like  to  know  is  how  it  was  carried  the  other 
thirteen  miles. 


"  The  Overland  Limited  " 
is  THE 
Fastest  and  Finest  Train 
from  California  to  the  East. 
Leaves  San  Francisco  daily  at 
S?"6:oo  P.  M.  It  is  the  only  train  run- 
's pjcTOfl^  ning  Pullman  Double  Draw- 
ing-Room Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars,  and  Up- 
holstered Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago  daily  without  change,  and  Com- 
posite Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  between  Og- 
den  and  Chicago.  Time  to  Chicago  only  3  %  days,  and 
to  New  York,  4K  days,  Twelve  Hours  Quicker 
than  all  other  lines  from  California  Tickets  arranged 
via  Salt  Lake  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Pittsburg,  and 
Washington,  and  all  points  of  interest. 

For  sleeping-car  reservations  and  through  tickets 
apply  at  General  Office.  No.  1  Montgomery  Street. 
Steamship  tickets  on  sale  to  and  from  all  points  in 
Europe.    D.  W.  Hitchcock.  General  Agent. 


Available  to  All. 
Tickets  Via 
salt  lakej&^-klo  grande  western  k'v. 
Commencing  July  12th  and 
continuing  until  August  9th. 

Denver $20.00 

Kansas  City  or  Omaha 22.50 

St.  Louis 23.50 

Chicago 25.00 

and  correspondingly  low  rates  to  all  points  East. 
Ticket-office,  14  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


It  Gives   MOKE  STYLE,   At  ORE  WEAK 
MOKE  SATISFACTION"  Than  Any  Other 
Skirt  Bimling  on  the  Market. 

LOOK  ON  THE  BACK  for  the  letters  S.  H.  &  M. 

It's  the  Only  Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If    your    dealer    will     not    supply    you    we    will. 

Samples  shouting  labels  and  materials  mailed  fret. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526   California   Street,  Sun   Fraiicieco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 9   3,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker:  First  Vice. 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 S22, 885,377 

Paid-Ui>  Capital  and  Surplus...       1,594,501 

ALBERT  MILLER.  Pres.          E.  E.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 

MUTUAL,    SAVINGS    BANK 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post   St.,   Mechanics'    Institute  Building 

GUAKANTKE  CAPITAL SI  ,000,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton zd  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  Vnrle  *  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

"        *  OTK i  The  Bank  of  New  York.  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston :T.ne  Treraont  National  Bank 

Chicaeo  '  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

6 (Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messis.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &C0/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  San  so  me  and  Sutter  Stg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 96,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Casfiier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray.  John  J.  McCook.  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OK  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid    Up,    91,000,000;    Assets,    93,300, 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  91,668,331.50. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst.-Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agenls, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


When  you  travel  tae:e  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all 
points  East,  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent. 


-gAClFlfi- 
-MJfllLWAY- 


Listener—"  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener— "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 

ROMFIKr'Q  Pr<!BB-Cntting  Bureau  will  send 
UUIIILinL.  U  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you.  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Romeike,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  tiew  York.  " 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  publisher  of  Bent  ley's  Miscellany  was  telling 
Douglas  Jen-old  of  the  doubts  he  had  about  the 
name  of  the  magazine.  "  I  had  thought  once."  said 
the  publisher,  "of  calling  it  the  Wits'  Miscellany." 
"Well,"  rejoined  Jerrold,  "you  needn't  have  gone 
to  the  olher  extreme." 

Canon  Knox-Little  told  a  story  once  at  a  church 
congress  of  a  lych-gate  in  front  of  a  beautiful  church, 
which  had  been  restored  and  made  very  nice.  There 
was  painted  over  the  door,  "This  is  the  Gate  of 
Heaven,"  and  underneath  was  the  large  notice, 
"  Go  round  the  other  way." 


A  good  Highland  minister  was  endeavoring  to 
steer  a  boat-load  of  city  young  ladies  to  a  landing- 
place.  A  squall  was  bursting  ;  the  steering  was 
difficult.  One  of  the  girls  annoyed  him  by  jumping 
up  and  calling  anxiously.  "Oh.  where  are  we  going 
to?"  "If  you  do  not  sit  down  and  keep  still,  my 
young  leddy,"  said  the  minister-pilot,  succinctly, 
' "  that  w  ill  vena  greatly  depend  on  how  you  were 
brought  up." 

A  Maine  guide,  while  working  on  a  log-drive,  fell 
into  the  water.  He  struggled  at  the  bottom  for  a 
while,  and  finally  got  up,  and,  grasping  a  big  log. 
held  on  for  life.  The  cunent  was  so  swift  that  it  car- 
ried his  body  under  the  log.  and  his  feet  stuck  out  of 
the  water  on  the  other  side.  Just  as  a  comrade  was 
about  to  grasp  him  by  the  shoulders,  he  gasped, 
looked  at  his  own  feet  pityingly,  and  said  to  his  res- 
cuer :  "Don't  mind  me;  save  that  fellow  that's  in 
head-first." 


A  burglar  in  Germany,  passing  through  a  room 
where  a  boy  lay  in  bed,  explained  to  him  that  he 
was  the  devil,  and  having  thus  frightened  him,  as  he 
flattered  himself,  into  a  condition  of  silence  and  im- 
mobility, went  his  way  after  the  silver.  But  the  boy, 
who  was  a  religious  character,  presently  said  to  him- 
self: "If  I  should  kill  the  devil  there  would  be  no 
more  sin,"  and  creeping  to  where  his  father's  gun 
lay,  took  it  and  shot  the  burglar.  He  now  believes 
that  the  devil  is  dead. 


\ 


An  English  peer,  for  some  offense,  was  called  out 
by  a  politician,  and  prompdy  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge. On  arriving  at  home  again  after  the  duel,  his 
lordship  gave  a  guinea  to  the  coachman  who  had 
driven  him  to  and  from  the  ground.  The  driver  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  exceptionally  honest,  simple 
man.  He  was  surprised  by  the  largeness  of  the 
sum  presented,  and  said,  "  My  lord.  I  only  took  you 

to   ."      "Yes,   yes;    I   know   that.     But   the 

guinea  is  for  bringing  me  back." 


plied:  "Touts,  touts,  wumman  !  haud  yer  tongue! 
What's  the  maitter  o"  a  pair  o'  dowgs  between  you 
and  me?" 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  great  stickler  for 
punctilio  in  what  seemed  to  him  the  proper  places. 
When  the  regiment  of  his  son.  Lord  Doiiro,  was 
quartered  at  Dover,  the  duke  was  staying  at  Walmer 
Castle,  and  the  officers  rode  over  and  left  their  cards, 
as  a  matter  of  form.  Soon  after  came  an  invitation 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  inviting  all  the  officers 
to  dine,  but  ignoring  his  own  son.  When  Lord 
Douro  asked  for  an  explanation,  the  duke  gave  it 
thus,  with  great  good  humor:  "I  make  no  distinc- 
tions in  the  service.  Those  gentlemen  had  paid  me 
the  compliment  of  a  visit,  and  I  invited  them  to  din- 
ner. You  were  not  among  them,  so  I  omitted  you  in 
the  imitation." 


During  one  of  Edwin  Fonest's  Boston  engage- 
ments, a  poor  artist  called  several  times  to  see  him. 
Each  time  he  brought  a  picture  which  he  had 
painted  ;  he  finally  left  it  with  a  note  stating  that  he 
was  in  needy  circumstances.  Forrest  read  the  note 
and  took  the  wrapping  from  the  picture.  It  proved 
to  be  a  painting  of  himself  as  Spartacus.  Forrest 
gazed  upon  it  a  moment,  and  then  ejaculated  to  the 
clerk:  "  Give  him  ten  dollars.  If  he  is  as  poor  as 
his  picture,  he  must  be  on  the  point  of  starvation  !  " 

One  rainy  day  the  late  Stubby  Childs  was  on  his 
way  to  the  corner  at  which  he  and  his  friend  always 
met  (says  the  Harvard  Lampoon),  when  he  en- 
countered a  young  student  whose  face  he  recognized 
dimly,  having  seen  it  ever)  day  for  some  weeks  in 
his  morning  class.  "Have  you  seen  my  friend?" 
he  asked.  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  student,  pausing 
respectfully  in  the  midst  of  a  mud-puddle  to  remove 
his  cap;  "he  is  at  the  corner  waiting  for  you." 
"Good,"  replied  the  professor,  looking  over  his 
spectacles  ;  "  I  thank  you  ;  you  may  be  seated  !  " 

Ellen  Beach  Yaw  is  much  entertained  when  she  is 
at  her  home  in  Southern  California.  Recently  a 
yachting-party  was  made  up  in  her  honor,  and  a 
cruise  was  taken  on  the  channel.  Miss  Yaw  be- 
came seasick  and  took  to  her  berth.  One  of  her  en- 
tertainers, soon  afterward,  went  in  to  inquire  how 
the  guest  was  feeling,  and  heard  her  humming  a 
lullaby  in  a  most  peculiar  tone.  "  H'sh  !  "  said  her 
maid,  "don't  disturb  Miss  Yaw  now,  she  is  very 
sick."  "But  she  is  singing!"  cried  the  visitor. 
"Yes,  1  know,"  answered  the  girl,  "but  Miss  Yaw 
moans  in  tune  that  way  so  it  won't  disturb  anybody 
else." 

The  queen  was  once  informed  by  the  manager  of 
her  Shaw  farm  that  a  Scottish  farmer  was  a  breeder 
of  superior  collie  dogs,  and  she  thereupon  expressed 
a  wish  to  possess  one  of  them.  Accordingly,  the 
farmer  forwarded  two  beautiful  dogs,  and  her 
majesty  gave  orders  that  the  next  time  he  came  to 
the  farm  he  should  immediately  be  taken  up  to  the 
castle.  The  farmer  was  somewhat  uneasy  as  to 
how  he  should  comport  himself  in  the  presence  of 
royalty,  and  the  manager  put  him  through  his 
facings.  At  last  the  fateful  day  arrived,  and  he  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  queen.  Her 
majesty  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said:  "I  have 
to  thank  you  for  the  two  beautiful  collies  you  sent 
me  1 "    And   to  this  gracious  remark  the  farmer  re- 


A  Gulf  line  special,  filled  with  ihe  officers  of  the 
road  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  was  flagged  by  some 
men  working  on  a  section  near  Colorado  Springs. 
Shocked  by  the  suddenness  of  the  stop,  all  of  the 
officers  rushed  to  the  rear  platform,  where  the  men 
were  congregated,  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  hold-up, 
each  apprehensive  that  a  wreck  had  occurred  on  the 
fine  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Hartwell,  the  paymaster, 
was  the  first  to  inquire  of  the  man  nearest  him,  a 
raw-boned  recruit  from  Tipperary.  who  had  not  been 
in  the  service  of  the  company  more  than  a  fortnight. 
"  There's  bin  no  accident,  yer  honor."  said  the  Irish- 
man ;  "  I  jist  wanted  to  inquire  of  yez  whin  the  pay- 
car'll  be  along."  There  was  some  wiring  engaged  in 
at  the  next  stop,  and  Pat's  solicitude  for  the  arrival 
of  the  pay-car  was  relieved  by  the  prompt  receipt  of 
his  pay-check. 


A    PIONEER    DRUGGIST. 


Anxious  to  Please,  but  not  Responsible  for  Results. 

We  had  four  or  five  saloons  and  one  grocery  at 
Cedar  Hill,  when  the  outfit  of  a  man  named  Dayton 
arrived.  He  had  seven  pack  mules  loaded  with 
goods,  and  after  a  day  or  two  he  unpacked  and  set 
up  for  business  and  hung  out  a  sign  reading,  "Dry 
Goods,  Clothing,  Hardware,  Groceries,  Boots  and 
Shoes,  and  Tinware  ;  also  Drug  Store."  The  shanty 
which  he  occupied  for  a  store  was  about  fourteen 
feet  square,  and  he  had  everything  packed  in  a  heap. 

The  drug-store  was  an  innovation.  It  was  not 
only  the  first  to  be  established  at  Cedar  Hill,  but  the 
only  one  for  two  hundred  miles  around,  and  we  were 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  druggist  with  awe  and 
respect.  We  were  a  very  healthy  lot  up  there,  and, 
aside  from  accident,  no  man  had  lost  a  day  for  six 
months.  No  sooner  was  that  drug  store  opened  for 
business,  however,  than  most  of  us  felt  a  yearning. 
Hiram  Davis  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  when  he  said 
to  the  crowd  :  "  Boys,  that  drug-store  reminds  me  of 
home  and  of  the  old  woman  and  children.  Jest 
think  of  pills  and  salts  and  calomel  and  quinine  ! 
Civilizashun  has  come  knockin'  at  our  doors,  and  it's 
our  solemn  dooty  to  feel  bad  and  buy  sunthin'." 

Plenty  of  us  began  to  "feel  bad,"  but  when  we 
came  to  buying  something  we  found  that  the  drug- 
gist was  doing  business  on  a  line  of  his  own.  When 
Abe  Smallman  dropped  in  to  get  a  dose  of  calomel 
for  his  liver,  which  was  doing  business  seven  days  in 
the  week  and  in  need  of  no  encouragement  of  any 
sort,  Mr.  Dayton  said  to  him  : 

"I  bought  this  drug-store  outfit  of  a  tenderfoot 
down  at  Grass  Valley.  He  was  sick  and  discouraged 
and  wanted  to  go  back  home.  1  don't  know  much 
about  the  business  myself.  I'll  hunt  up  the  calomel 
and  sell  it  to  you,  but  I  won't  ba  responsible  for  the 
results." 

"  What  d'ye  mean  by  results  ?  "  queried  Abe. 

"Wail,  I've  got  calomel,  arsenic,  salts,  and  a  lot 
of  other  things  all  mixed  up  here,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  guarantee  anything.  Mebbe  it'll  be  calomel  and 
mebbe  not." 

We  all  shied  off  for  a  day  or  two  at  that,  but  when 
we  came  to  think  it  over,  we  rather  liked  the  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  druggist  was  kept  busy  with  our  pur- 
chases. Some  of  his  liquids  and  powders  were  in 
bottles  or  papers,  duly  labeled,  and  some  of  the 
powders  were  in  parcels  without  a  label  on  them.  If 
anybody  asked  for  Epsom  salts,  for  instance,  the 
druggist  would  fish  around  under  the  heap  of  boots, 
and  shoes,  and  clothing  till  he  got  hold  of  a  box  or 
parcel,  and,  bringing  it  out.  he  would  say  : 

"  All  I  know  about  this  stuff  is  that  it  ain't  cop- 
peras. I  took  a  parcel  of  copperas  on  a  debt  once, 
and  so  I  know  the  stuff  when  I  see  it.  If-  you  want 
to  run  chances,  you  can  take  it  along." 

Most  everybody  was  wilUng  to  run  chances,  and 
for  two  weeks  all  went  well.  If  nobody  was  made 
any  better,  nobody  was  made  any  worse,  and  the 
druggist  did  a  rushing  trade.  Then  came  an  after- 
noon on  which  old  Joe  Crosby  laid  down  his  working 
tools  and  announced  that  he  was  "off  his  feed," 
and  had  got  to  have  something  to  ward  off  a  bilious 
attack. 

"  I  can't  say  what's  good  for  it,"  said  the  druggist. 
"  but  I'll  fish  up  a  lot  of  packages  and  you  can  take 
your  choice." 

He  bid  out  ten  parcels  on  the  counter,  and  old  Joe 
wet  the  tip  of  his  finger  and  tasted  the  contents  of 
each  in  succession.  He  finally  found  one  to  suit  his 
palate,  at  least,  and  he  bought  a  dollar's  worth  and 
went  off  to  his  shanty  to  dose.  Half  an  hour  later 
he  was  taken  with  violent  cramps,  and  inside  of  two 


hours  he  wa;  dead.     A  move  was  made  on  the  drug-  J 
gist,  but  the  smiling  and  urbane  Mr.  Dayton  replied  : 

"  Gentlemen,  it  might  have  been  powdered  borax, 
or  it  might  have  been  arsenic.     I  cant  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  and  I  have  been  free  to  say  ! 
so.      I   gave  him  good    weight,   and  he    took    his 
chances." 

Our  purchases  were  light  for  the  next  week,  but  in  ; 
time  we  got  over  the  scare  and  went  to  bu>ing  again. 
A  fortnight  after  the  death  of  <,  rosby  a  man  named 
Healy  was  made  terribly  sick  for  two  or  three  days 
by  a  dose  of  some  unknown  stuff,  and  the  next  day 
Sile  Warner  entered  the  drug-store  to  say  : 

"  I  ain't  feelin"  jest  as  I  orter.  and  1  want  sunthin' 
to  brace  me  up.     Kin  ye  recommend  a  bracer  ?  " 

"  I  never  recommend,"  was  the  reply.  "  Here's  the 
bottles  and  here's  the  packages.  They  may  brace  or 
they  may  lay  you  out." 

"  Wall,  this  is  a  world  of  chance,"  continued  Sile. 
as  he  pawed  the  stuff  over.  "  and  I'll  take  a  dollar's 
wuth-of  this  stuff  in  the  bottle.  It'll  wet  the  throat 
when  it  goes  down,  anyway." 

The  stuff  was  probably  laudanum,  for  Sile  never 
woke  up  from  that  night's  sleep.  His  chum  went 
over  to  give  the  druggist  fits  about  the  matter,  but 
Mr.  Dayton  headed  him  off  with  : 

"Dead,  eh?  Sorry  to  hear  it,  but  he  took  his 
chances.  1  will  now  label  that  bottle  '  Poison,"  and 
should  any  of  you  wish  to  commit  suicide  you  will 
know  what  to  ask  for." 

We  tried  to  brace  up  after  the  second  calamity, 
and  were  gradually  getting  our  confidence  back, 
when  a  man  named  Grimshaw  got  something  for 
chills-.  The  druggist  wouldn't  recommend  it,  as 
usual,  but  it  had  been  marked  by  the  tenderfoot  as 
"  Good  for  Chills."  It  proved  to  be.  One  dose  re- 
moved Mr.  Grimshaw  from  this  chilly  world,  and 
over  his  grave  we  held  a  public  meeting,  and 

"  Whereas,  It  bein'  only  a  question  of  time 
when  our  drug-store  will  kill  off  every  man  in  Cedar 
Hill ;  and 

"Whereas,  We  owe  a  dooty  to  ourselves  and 
them  as  has  gone  ;  now  tharfore 

"Resolved,  That  one  or  tother  of  us  has  got  to 
git-" 

The  "tother"  was  the  drug-store.  After  a  gen- 
eral consultation,  we  made  up  a  shake-purse  of  fifty 
dollars  to  buy  all  the  drugs  left  on  hand,  and  after 
everybody  had  given  himself  one  last  dose  of  what- 
ever he  fancied,  the  remainder  was  thrown  into  a 
ravine,  and  Mr.  Dayton  turned  his  attention  entirely 
to  other  lines. — American  Druggist. 


The  nation  of  Indians  that  best  represented  the  war- 
ring element  of  the  race  of  red  men  has  made  a 
significant  appeal  to  the  government.  The  remnant 
of  the  Sioux  has  asked  permission  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  braves  slain  in  the  Battle  of  Wounded 
Knee,  in  South  Dakota,  seven  years  ago,  and  to  in- 
scribe thereon,  in  the  Sioux  language,  "  words  that 
shall  proclaim  Wounded  Knee  the  last  battle-field  on 
which  the  Indian  shall  show  hostility  to  his  white 

brother." 

,     m — • 

Use  Gentleness. 
Be  gentle  in  stimulating  the  kidneys,  otherwise  you 
will  excite  and  weaken  them.  The  happiest  results 
follow  the  use  of  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters  to  over- 
come renal  inactivity.  Avoid  the  unmedicated,  fiery 
stimulants  of  commerce.  The  kidneys  have  a  deli- 
cate membrane  easily  irritated,  and  upon  this  the 
action  of  such  excitants  is  pernicious.  Malarial 
complaints,  indigestion,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and 
biliousness  succumb  to  the  corrective  influence  of  the 
Bitters. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


To  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  teething, 
mothers  should  always  have  on  hand  Ste^dman's 
Soothing  Powders. 


Some  time  since:  Maud— "She  must  be  close  to 
thirty  anyhow."  Maine—'-  Well,  1  used  to  think  so." 
—  Chicago  Journal. 


l  Mixture 

I  Smoking  Tobacco  ## 


A  lamp  does  not  burn  very 
well,  and  eats  its  head  off 
in  chimneys,  unless  you  use 
the  chimney  made  for  it. 

Index  tells. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


PLEASURE  BOATS, 
Launches  and  Yachts  fitted  with  Hercules 
Gasoline  Engines,  the  cheapest,  safest,  and 
most  economical.  No  smoke,  tire,  or  heat. 
No  eears;  every  engine  guaranteed.  Write 
for  Catalogue. 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

315  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse — 526  Seventh  Street.         SAX  FRANCISCO. 


Christian  Endeavor  Rates 

OPEN    TO    ALL. 


To  Chicago 825.00 

To  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  ..     26.75 
To  Milwaukee 26.00 


SAN  FRANCISCO  to  CHICAGO 

32  DAYS. 


Through  daily  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleeping-Cars. 
2   New  Montgomery  St.,  R.  R.  RITCHIE, 

Palace  Hotel.  G.  A.  P.  C. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 
FOK  JAPA3J  AJfD  CHIJJA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Belgic Saturday,  August  14 

Coptic  .(Via.  Honolulu).  .Thursday,  September^ 
Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu)..  Tuesday,  September  21 
Doric Tuesday,  October  12 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at   company's     office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  9  a.  m.,  August  4,  9,  14.  19,  24,  29,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  at  9  a.  m.,  August  4, 9, 
14,  19,  24,  29,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  P.  m.  August  3,  7, 11. 
16,  20,  24,  28,  Sept.  1,  6,  10,  14. 18, 22,  27,  Oct.  1,  5,  9,  13, 18, 
22,  26,  30.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles,  and  way  ports,  at 
9  a.m..  Aug  2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford, 
Santa  Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles), 
and  Newport,  at  n  a.  m.,  August  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Ensenada,  San  Jose" 
del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Goaymas  (Mexico), 
Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  m  .,  the  second  of  each  month.  The 
Company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  previons 
notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Montgomery  St. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Tuesday,  August 
10,  at  2  p.  M.  Special  party 
rates. 

S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via 
Honolulu   and    Auckland    for 

J.  X>.  Spreckele  &  Eros.  Co.,  Agts..  114  Montgom- 
Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EANIC 


erySt. 


International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN*    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London.  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Paul Aug.    4 Aug.  25...   Sept.  15 

St.  Louis Aug.  11 Sept.    1.    .   Sept.  22 

Paris Aug.  18 Sept.    3 Sept.  39 

RED   STAR  LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.     From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Friesland Aug.    4  |  South  wark Aug.  25 

Kensington Aug.  11  |  Noordland Sept.    1 

Westernland Aug    18  |  Friesland Sept.    S 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609  Market  St..  Grand   Hotel   Eld;. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK- OUEEXSTOWN- LIYERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,   Liverpool   to   Lon- 
don  in  3"i  hours. 

MAJESTIC Aug.    4 Sept.     1 Sept.  20 

GERMANIC Aug.  11...   Sept.     8. ...Oct.      6 

TEUTONIC Aug.  i3.... Sept.  15.... Oct.    13 

BRITANNIC Aug.  25. ...Sept.  22. ...Oct.    ao 

First  Cabin,  $75  and  upward  ;  very  superior  Second 
Cabin,  $45  and  upward  ;  Steerage  at  low  rates. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent.  New  York; 
S.TENNEY   FRENCH, Gen.  Western  A: 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETC  I 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  stcamshif 
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SOCIETY. 


The  PardM-Adam*  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Marv  Louise  Adams,  for- 
merlyof  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Mr.  Suit  C.  Pardee, 
of  this  city,  took  place  at  five  o'clock  last  Tuesday 
afternoon  U  the  home  of  the  bride.  537  Orange 
Grove  Avenue,    in   1  Only  a    fcw 

friends  »ere  present.  Miss  Adams,  sister  of  the 
bride,  m  I  i  honor,  and  Mr.  Fre  I  1 

Greenwood,  of  I  l*st  man.     The  vred- 

ding  w  1  odebraled. 

Bohemian  Club  Jinks. 

The  midsummer  jinks  of  lbs  Bohemian  Club, 
vhicfa  wms  bdd  kttt  Saturday  evening  in  a  grove 

of  giant  redwoods  near  Gurrnrville.  was  one  of  the 

kind  in  the  annals  of  the 

club. 

kttendanee  w«s  quite  large,  and  every  one  was 

thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
An  al !'  •  B  served  in  (he  grove  at  half- 

past  six  o'clock,  and  fully  two  hours  were  passed  at 
the  octagonal  tables,  in  feasting  and  listening  to  re- 
sponses •  0  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  The 
response  were  bj  President  William  Sproute,  Vice- 
it  Vanderlynn  Stow,  Mr.  Mun.iJd  de  V. 
Graham,  ch.urm.in  01  the  jinks  commit: 
Mr.  Herbert,  of  London,  whose  response  to  -'Our 
mi  eloquent. 

At  nine  o'clock  all  adjourned  lo  the  amphitheatre. 
beneath  the  shade  of  redwoods  averaging  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  bdght  Long  logs  served  as  seats. 
and  illuiiim.uion  was  afforded  by  means  of  im- 
mense chandeliers  of  lanterns  strung  from  tree  10 
tree  above  the  audience.  There  was  a  stage,  with 
a  curtain  and  footlights  before  it.  and  behind  it  the 
mountain  slope  as  a  background,  heavily  timbered 
and  arranged  for  scenic  effects. 

Mr.  H.J-  Stewart,  the  well-known  musical  com- 
poser, to  whom  much  credit  is  due.  wis  the  Sire  at 
the  high  jinks.  He  originally  intended  having  a 
series  of  tableaux  forming  a  travesty  on  the  opera  of 
'•  Faust."  but  OS  matters  progressed  he  wrote  a 
libretto  to  accentuate  the  scenes  portrayed.  The 
performance  commenced  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Sire  before  the  curtain.  He  delivered  an  address 
outlining  the  features  of  the  evening,  and  then  the 
curtain  arose  revealing  the  second  scene  from 
"Faust,"  where  the  soldiers  depart  for  the  war. 
The  "  Soldiers'  Chorus  "  was  sung  by  eighteen  men. 
who  then  retired  and  Mephistophcles  <  Mr.  Thomas 
Kickardi  appeared  and  sang  the  sarcastic  "  Calf  of 
Gold."  This  was  followed  by  an  effective  tableau 
showing  Mephisio  retiring  at  the  sight  of  the  cross- 
shaped  hflts  of  the  swords  of  the  students.  Mr. 
George  E.  Hall,  representing  Valentine,  sarig  an  aria 
during  this  tableau,  and  incidentally  Mr.  William 
Sproule  delivered  a  recitative  on  war. 

The  second  scene  was  from  act  third,  showing  the 
garden  near  Marguerite's  home.  Mr.  Donald  de  V. 
Graham,  representing  Faust,  sang  "Salve  Dimora" 
in  splendid  style,  and  Mr.  Frank  Deering,  as 
Mephisio.  delivered  a  recitative.  Then  came  a  pretty 
tableau  showing  Marguerite  (Mr.  Harry  Dimond)  at 
the  spinning- wheel  pining  for  Valentine. 

In  the  third  scene  "  Valpurgis  Night "  formed  the 
theme,  principally  to  show  scenic  effects.  Back  of  the 
stage,  on  the  hillside  amid  the  forest  of  trees,  were  im- 
mense "  property  "  bowlders,  behind  which  a  score  of 
gnomes  and  sprites  were  concealed.  To  the  strains 
of  weird  music  -  •-een  vainly  endeavor- 

ing to  roll  a  huge  bowlder  up  the  hill,  but  it  fell  back 
amid  peals  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning,  and 
revealed  General  \V.  H.  L.  Barnes  as  the  "rock- 
roller."  He  made  an  impressive  recitative,  and  then 
came  some  spectacular  effects.  Faust  and  Mephisto 
were  seen  ascending  the  hillside  under  the  glare  of 
red  lights,  while  a  choir  above  them  sang  an  angelic 
chorus.  An  illuminated  artificial  cascade  formed  a 
pretty  feature  of  the  scenery.  Mephisto  suddenly 
summoned  his  myrmidons,  and  the  gnomes  and 
sprites  appeared,  dashing  the  rocks  down  the  hill- 
side, while  bright  lights  flooded  the  scene.  Then 
there  was  an  artistic  tableau,  displayed  above  the 
cascade,  showing  in  a  large  frame  of  foliage  an 
apotheosis  of  Marguerite  attended  by  six  angels.    A 


--1  Summer  Necessity, 

Makes  the  food  inure  uppetizing  ant} 
digestible. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


■ 


shower  of  golden  rain  fell  from  above  as  Faust  and 
Mephisto  sun-eyed  the  scene.  Then  followed  a 
brilliant  illumination  of  the  hillside  by  means  of 
colored  lights,  their  distribution  through  the  forest 
producing  l>eauiiful  effects  in  light  and  shade. 

This  ended  the  high  jinks.     Throughout  the  three 
m  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Marquardt.    played    appropriate    music,      Mr.    Solly 
Walter,  the  anist,    is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  scenic  effects  and  the  costumes. 
Next  came    the   "Burial   of   Care,"  and  to  the 
.:  1  Ihopia's  "  Funeral  March"  the  assemblage, 
many  in  quaint  costumes  and  all  carrying  torches, 
marched  to  (be  creek  where  the  funeral  pyre  was 
located.       Mr.    George    T.    Hroinley    was   the    high 
prlesl  and  Mr.  Peter  KoUrrt^on  his  chief  assistant. 
ds  were  lighted  with  green  fires,  making  the 
scene  particularly  weird.     Mr.  Robertson  delivered  a 
feeling  address,   taking   "Care,   a  blessing  in  dis- 
bs  lii>  theme.      Mr.  Bromley   then   reverently 
performed  the  last  sad  rites,   the  torch-bearers  ap- 
plied their  lights  to  the  coffin,  and  the  usual  pyro- 
technic display  followed. 

After  the  cremation  all  returned  to  the  jinks 
ground,  where  an  excellent  supper  was  enjoyed,  and 
[den  came  the  convivial  low  jinks,  with  Mr.  Charles 
|.  Dickman  as  Sire.  First  there  was  a  burlesque  of 
the  Amazon  march  from  "  Aida."  as  presented  some 
time  ago  by  the  French  Opera  Company  from  New 
Orleans.  Mr.  Gordon  koss  represented  all  the 
Amnions,  and  his  physique  was  aptly  reminiscent  of 
the  various  dips,  spurs,  and  angles  of  the  French 
ballet.  The  next  feature  was  a  burlesque  Amazon 
march  by  the  most  corpulent  men  in  the  club,  and 
notion  drawn  between  this  and  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Koss  was  productive  of  much  hilarity.  Mr. 
Anthony  C.  Hellmann  appeared  next  in  costume  arid 
sang  one  of  Yvette  Guilbert's  songs  with  great  effect. 
The  finale  showed  the  curtain  drawn  up  unex- 
pectedly while  the  stage-hands  were  on  a  strike.  It 
was  late,  quite  late,  when  the  jinks  came  to  an  end, 
but  no  one  regretted  missing  the  hours  that  might 
have  been  passed  in  slumber. 

On  Sunday  morning  there  was  a  concert  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  Redwood  Grove.  There  was  but  one 
song,  and  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  was  the  vocal- 
ist. The  selection  was  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart's  composi- 
tion, "All  Hail  Thy  Glorious  Reign,"  which  was 
sung  here  at  the  queen's  jubilee  celebration. 

The  Paper-Chase. 

The  paper-chase  held  in  San  Rafael  last  Saturday 
afternoon  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  success- 
ful of  the  series.  The  pace  was  fast  from  the  begin- 
ning and  the  finish  very  close.  Miss  Bertha  Smith 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Hume  came  in  first,  and  were 
awarded  the  two  handsome  cups.  According  to  cus- 
tom, they  will  lead  the  paper-chase  this  afternoon. 

The  chase  of  the  season  will  be  on  Saturday, 
August  7th,  which  will  be  called  Ingleside  Day.  j 
Two  very  handsome  cups  have  been  presented  for 
competition  by  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Green,  secretary 
of  the  Ingleside  Track,  and  the  San  Rafael  Hunt 
Club  has  presented  two  silver  trophies  for  the 
second  winning  couple  of  hounds.  The  attendance 
bids  fair  to  be  very  large,  and  it  is  expected  that 
more  than  fifty  horses  will  be  in  the  field.  Many 
riders  are  expected  from  Oakland,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  Hobart,  Mr.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Carolan.  and  Captain  A.  Fane  Wainwright,  with 
others,  are  booked  from  Burlingame.  The  finish  is 
to  be  made  in  a  large  open  plateau  about  a  mile 
long,  so  spectators  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  witness  it.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  ball  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael.  All  lovers  of  horses  and  all 
amateur  riders  are  cordially  invited  to  this  paper- 
chase  by  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Crooks  will  be  the  judge  of  the  race  ;  Mr.  Frank  S. 
Johnson,  master  of  the  hounds  ;  and  Judge  Ward 
McAllister,  whipper-in. 

■  Notes  from  Honolulu. 

Quite  a  number  of  San  Franciscans  and  others 
who  are  well  known  here  are  now  in  Honolulu,  and 
there  presence  there  has  been  the  occasion  of  some 
festivity  during  July. 

Mrs.  Harold  Sewall  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
matinee  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Wilder  at  her  home,  Esk- 
bank.  The  decorations,  all  in  tones  of  yellow,  were 
beautiful.  A  native  quintet  played  and  sang  Ha- 
waiian airs  on  the  veranda,  and  refreshments  were 
served  bounteously.  Some  of  the  guests  were  Hon. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Lester  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N„  Mrs.  Widdifield, 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Grinbaum,  Mrs.  M.  Louisson,  and  Cap- 
tain C.  S.  Cotton.  U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Macfarlane  gave  a 
dinner  to  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  Mrs. 
Widdifield  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Sewall,  and  Mrs.  Hobron  gave  a  dinner  com- 
plimentary to  Mrs.  Lester  A.  Beardslee.  Captain  C. 
S.  Cotton.  U.  S.  N..  of  the  Philadelphia,  has  also 
entertained  in  the  way  of  moonlight  boating  parties. 


Mrs.  John  H.  Gashwiler,  on  Central  Avenue.  Only 
relatives  and  a  few  very  intimate  friends  will  be 
present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith  gave  a  dinner- 
party hist  Thursday  evening,  at  their  cottage  in  San 
Rafael,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  anniversary  of  their 
daughter.  Miss  Bertha  Smith. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  dinner  last  night  at  her  home  in  San 
Rafael. 

Donald  Macleay,  a  prominent  retired  merchant, 
died  last  Sunday  at  his  home  in  Portland.  Or.  He 
was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  who  is  now  on 
her  wedding-trip  in  Europe.  Mr,  Macleay's  illness 
was  of  but  short  duration. 


JUBILEE    SIGHTS. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Alice  Maude  Dunbar  to  Lieutenant  William  P. 
Pence.  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.  The  bride-elect  is 
the  daughter  of  Chaplain  G.  W.  Dunbar,  U.  S.  A., 
who  is  stationed  at  Alcatraz  Island. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Laura  Leigh  Gashwiler  and 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shortridge  will  take  place  next 
Monday  noon  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother. 


There  have  been  accounts  of  the  Queen's  Diamond 
Jubilee  celebration  from  many  points  of  view,  but  the 
following  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  as  giving 
the  impressions  of  a  lady  well  known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco : 

London,  unrivaled  "in  the  season,"  went  mad  this 
season  of  seasons.  Hotels  became  not  only  exorbitant 
but  exacting.  Rooms  were  let  for  no  shorter  period  than 
three  weeks— jubilee  week  and  those  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing. In  the  theatres,  seats  had  to  be  booked  a  fort- 
night in  advance.  At  Earl's  Court,  Kensington,  Imre 
Kiralfy  has  undertaken  an  enormous  show,  called  "  The 
Victorian  Era  Exhibition,"  on  colossal  lines.  As  did" 
Schiller.  Imre  opens  his  arms  unto  the  world,  crying, 
"Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen."  and  proceeds  to  give  for 
the  modest  fee  of  one  shilling  a  surprisingly  gratifying 
evidence  of  his  humanitarianism.  Large,  well-planned 
grounds,  a  series  of  gayly  illuminated  courts,  in  each  a 
good  orchestra,  artificial  lakes,  and  serpentine  prome- 
nades, and,  finally,  the  buildings  proper,  wherein  one  may 
gain  an  intelligent  review  of  "  sixty  years  of  her  majesty's 
reign,  of  British  art,  history,  drama,  music,  women's 
work,  commerce,  science,  and  sport." 

During  the  two  days  preceding  the  gala  procession  the 
amount  of  traffic  in  Pall  Mall,  Piccadilly,  and  the  Strand 
was  inconceivable  ;  at  times  all  traffic  had  to  cease,  so  fre- 
quent were  blockades.  Here,  as  at  every  post  assigned 
him  during  the  jubilee,  the  police  officer  showed  his  re- 
markable courage  and  ability.  Much  of  the  recent  fete's 
absolute  order  and  security  was  due  to  his  direct  personal 
service.  The  London  police  force  scores  the  unparalleled 
record  of  having  managed  a  crowd  of  three  million  spec- 
tators without  a  single  serious  accident. 

At  precisely  the  given  hour,  eleven -forty- five  a.  m.,  the 
cannon's  salute  indicated  that  the  queen  had  left  Bucking- 
ham Palace  and  entered  her  coach,  situated  about  mid- 
way in  the  procession.  Hearts  quickened  all  along  the 
seven  miles'  route,  spectators  wriggled  forward  in  their 
seats  and  craned  their  necks  in  imbecile  expectation.  The 
mob.  overcharged  with  nervous  suspense,  began  to  hoot 
and  shout  at  any  and  everything — empty  carriages,  falling 
bits  of  decoration,  and,  eventually,  where  we  sat,  at  a 
small  street-sweeper,  last  servant  of  the  realm  permitted 
along  the  line,  on  whom  pennies  were  showered  like 
manna,  accompanied  by  roars  and  applause.  Finally,  the 
real  thing  came:  City  aldermen  first,  and  then  a  glitter- 
ing, iridescent  coil  of  splendidly  uniformed  dragoons, 
hussars,  and  lancers  mounted  on  strikingly  beautiful 
horses,  decked  in  gala  trappings.  Next  the  foreign  princes, 
three  abreast.  The  interest  in  them  was  intense.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  rode  by  so  quickly  that  a  recognition  of  but 
few  was  possible.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  in  the  Vater- 
land's  smartest  uniform  of  blue  and  canary,  proved  un- 
mistakable through  his  strong  resemblance  to  his  imperial 
brother ;  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  recov- 
ered from  his  recent  attack  of  illness,  attracted  attention 
by  his  soldierly  bearing  ;  little  Prince  Mohammed  Ali  of 
Egypt,  brother  of  the  Khedive,  posed  leisurely  on  his 
Arab  and  looked  bored.  There  were  others,  followed  by 
the  carriages  containing  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
foreign  embassadors,  among  whom  was  our  envoy,  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid. 

At  last,  the  approach  of  eight  Hanoverian  creams, 
royally  comparisoned  and  leading  the  elongated,  freshly 
gilded  coach  of  George  the  Third,  proclaimed  the  coming 
of  the  queen.  The  bells  of  St.  Paul's  and  minor  churches 
rang  out  in  continuous,  inharmonious  clangor  ;  the  military 
bands,  stationed  on  the  route,  blared  forth  the  national 
anthem ;  a  thousand  voices  caught  the  melody  and  still 
another  thousand  exploded  in  cries  of  "  Our  queen,  God 
bless  her  : "  Such  one-voiced  acclamation  from  Roman 
throats  may  have  been  Germanicus',  upon  entering  the 
capital,  or  Napoleon's,  upon  presentation  of  the  eagles  to 
his  soldiers  on  the  terraces  of  Fontainebleau.  And  we 
paused  to  think  wherein  lay  the  claims  of  the  little,  gray- 
haired  lady,  all  but  lost  in  the  great  coach  and  prosaic- 
ally protecting  herself  with  a  white  parasol. 

The  proof  of  England's  globe-encircling  possessions,  as 
evinced  by  the  "colonial  troops,"  took  one's  breath  away. 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Malta,  Hong  Kong, 
Soudan,  Egypt,  India,  etc. — a  carnival  of  nations  such  as 
Europe  has  not  seen  since  the  days  of  Roman  triumphs. 

On  jubilee  night  and  the  two  succeeding  ones,  there  was 
a  general  illumination  throughout  the  West  End  and  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  first  evening,  all  vehicles  were  for- 
bidden. The  number  of  pedestrians  abroad  has  not 
been  estimated,  but  the  crush  was  so  great  that  it  took  a 
man  an  hour  to  elbow  a  mile.  Few  of  the  designs  were 
characterized  by  special  taste  or  originality  —  swaying 
garlands  of  electric  lights,  flaming  torches  and  lanterns, 
and  the  usual  devices.  The  main  clubs  and  more  promi- 
nent hotels,  however,  formed  a  dignified  contrast  ;  their 
facades  bore  the  royal  arms  and  national  flags,  or  con- 
spicuous crystal  letters,  illuminated  by  gas  from  within 
and  reading,  "  Long  Live  Victoria,  R.  I.,"  or  "  For  Queen 
and  Constitution."  Helen  Hecht. 

Wildbad,  Black  Forest,  July  10,  1897. 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies    and    restores    Gray 

Hair  to   its    original   color   and 

vitality;       prevents      baldness; 

cures     itching     and     dandruff. 

A  fine   hair  dressing. 

R.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


HOTEL   VENDOME 


SAN    JOSE,  CAL. 


This  beautiful  hotel  i-  in  the  "Garden 
City" — itself  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful 
park  -  lawn,  flowers,  shade,  rest — affording 
every  comfort  and  enjoyment.  For  rates, 
illustrated  souvenir,  etc.,  address 

GEO.  P.  SNELL, 

Manager. 

Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 

The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES    FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


McLubberiy— "  Begorra,  Hogan  wanted  to  whup 
me  last  noight !  "  O'Hoggarty—"  How  do  yez  know 
he  wanted  to?"  McLubberiy— "  Av  he  hodn't 
wanted  to  he  wudn't  hov  done  it,  wud  heT'—Puek. 


—  A     COMPLETE     NEW     LINE     OF     BIBLES     AND 

Prayer- Books  has  just  been  received  by  Cooper  &  Co., 
Art  Stationers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Pianist — A  lady  pupil  of  the  best  masters 
of  San  Francisco  and  a  European  conservatory  de- 
sires pnpils.  Best  references.  Address—'"  Pianist," 
Argonaut  office. 

—  Graduate  of  the  high  school  desires  a 
position  in  office,  or  to  act  as  private  secretary.  First- 
class  references.     Address  "  E.,"  Argonaut  office. 


—  Latest  summer  neck-wear,  gloves,  and 
shirts  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  the  healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WILL  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warfield,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 

(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor,  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of  San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TKACT. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

SIW1T    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE   WENBAN 

N.  W.  cor.  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Sts. 


First-class  family  hotel ;  single  rooms  and 
elegant  suites,  each  provided  with  private 
baths.     Superior  table. 
CAROLINE  RLITZ,  Proprietress. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

THE  WESTMINSTER 

614    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  Family  Hotel. 


August  2,  1S97. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resum6  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  have  returned  from  their 
southern  trip.     Mr.  Parroti  is  much  improved  in  health. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Blanchard  Chase  at  "  Stag's  Leap,"  their  country-place 
in  Napa  County. 

General  Wade  Hampton  went  down  to  Santa  Cruz  last 
week  in  his  private  car.  Miss  Hampton  accompanied 
him. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Glascock,  of  Oakland,  have  re- 
turned from  an  outing  in  the  Sierras. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  and  Mrs.  Lily  Colt  are  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Paris.  Their  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs. 
Coit  is  somewhat  better  in  health. 

Mrs.  Dudley  C.  Bates  and  Misses  Laura,  Bemice,  and 
Gertrude  Bates  have  returned  home  after  spending  the 
summer  in  the  Sonoma  Valley. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Erown  and  Miss  Florinne  Brown  have  re- 
turned from  Castle  Crags  to  their  home  in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Perkins,  accompanied  by  her  son,  Mr. 
Fred  Perkins,  is  in  Honolulu  for  her  health. 

Hon.  H.  A.  Widemann  has  returned  to  Honolulu. 
Mrs.   Robert   Louis   Stevenson  and  Mrs.  Isobel  Strong 
will  come  to  California  shortly  from  their  home  in  Samoa, 
for  a  summer  outing  in  the   Lake  Tahoe  Sierras,  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Osbourne  are  passing  the  season. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  Garber  and  the  Misses  Garber, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Garber,  of  Oakland,  are  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Cushing,  of  San  Rafael,  is  visiting  Mrs. 
Allan  Lee,  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Evelyn  Murphy  has  returned  to  San  Jose  from 
Yosemite,  where  she  went  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  R.  T. 
Carroll. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle,  of  San  Rafael,  has  returned  from 
an  outing  at  the  Tahoe  lakes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Gerstle  have  returned  from  an 
outing  in  the  Sierras  near  Tahoe. 

Miss  Mary  Dunham  has  returned  to  Oakland  from 
Howell  Mountain.  Miss  Florence  Dunham  and  Miss 
Ruth  Dunham  have  also  returned. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  the  Misses  Spreckels  are  at 
Coronado  Beach. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  her  sons,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne 
and  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne,  are  now  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Cooper  left  last  week  for  Moscow, 
Russia,  to  attend  the  International  Medical  Congress  as 
the  representative  of  the  California  Medical  Association, 
He  will  visit  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Paris  before  his  return. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Keeney  have  returned  from  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  Joseph  Friedlander  has  returned   from  Lake  Tahoe. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  G.  Nesmith  have  returned  to  San 
Jose. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Selby  and  Miss  Edith  Selby  have  returned 
to  Oakland  from  their  outing  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Chadbourne  was  among  last  week's  arrivals  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.   Albert  Gallatin   is  in  Santa  Cruz,    visiting    Mrs. 
I     Tozer. 

Mrs.  Ida  Morse,  the  President's  niece,  spent  last  week 
visiting  on  Beach  Hill,  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  have  returned  from 
their  outing  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  and 
Miss  Leontine  Blakeman  are  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte. 
Mr.  Mcintosh  Kellog,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  K.no.\  Mad- 
dox,  of  San  Jose,  are  members  of  the  party. 

Count  and  Countess  Eo/enta  dt  Clapatsky  (Mme. 
Modjeska)  arrived  here  from  their  ranch  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, early  in  the  week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Jenks  passed  through  the  city 
last  week  on  their  way  from  the  springs  to  Inverness.  Dr. 
Jenks's  health  is  improving. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Montague  was  among  last  week';,  visitors 
in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding  and  Miss  Myra  Redding 
returned  from  Europe  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  will  remain  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  during  August. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna,  the 
Misses  McKenna,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Martin  were  guests 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  last  Saturday. 

Miss  Agnes  F.  M.  Sadler  and  Miss  Julia  M.  Mau 
visited  Mount  Tamalpais  last  week  and  were  guests  at 
the  tavern. 

Hon.  Frank  Dillingham,  consul  to  Auckland,  arrived 
from  the  East  on  Wednesday  and  went  to  the  Occidental 
Hotel.  Mrs.  Dillingham  will  accompany  him  to  his  New 
Zealand  post. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  of  San  Mateo,  were 
among  the  late  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Wheaton,  of  Oakland,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  and  Miss  Upson,  of  Sacra- 
mento, were  among  last  week's  guests  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais. 

Mrs,  Alexander   Forbes  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.   and    Mrs.    Schussler     and    Miss     Schussler    were 

among  the  Saturday's  visitors  to  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Rev.   and    Mrs.    Horatio    Stebbins     were    among    the 

week's  guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Dr.  Armin  O.  Leuschner,  of  the  Department  of  Astron- 
omy of  the  State  University,  has  had  his  leave  of  absence 
extended  to  October  1st,  to  unable  him  to  visit  the  ob- 
servatories at  Vienna,  Paris,  Nice,  and  Greenwich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Wilder,  of  Honolulu,  registered  at 
the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham  was  among  the  week's  visitors  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael. 

General  John  T.  Cutting,  of  New  York,  is  a  guest  at 
the  California  Hotel. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Soule  returned  from  Honolulu 
a  few  days  ago,  and  registered  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Edson  F.  Adams,  of  Oakland,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Miss  Hampton,  daughter  of  General  Wade  Hampton, 
of  South  Carolina,  accompanied  by  Miss  Herndon,  of 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  were  guests  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Belden  registered  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  last  week. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  array  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding 
the  army,  accompanied  by  his  aid,  Captain  Maus,  of  the 
First  Infantry,  will  attend  the  manoeuvres  of  the  German 
army.  The  general  is  expected  to  return  some  lime  next 
month. 

Admiral  Joseph  N.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.(  is  expected  to 
arrive  this  week  from  Washington   and  sail  on  Thursday, 


the  fifth,  for  Honolulu.  He  will  there  relieve  Admiral 
Beardslee  of  command  on  this  station.  It  has  been 
definitely  announced  that  the  Oregon  will  not  carry  the 
admiral  to  Hawaii.  He  sails  on  a  regular  merchant 
steamer.  1 

Colonel  Samuel  B.  M.  Young,  Third  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A„ 
was  recently  promoted  from  lieutenant-colonel.  Fourth 
Cavalry.  He  was  ordered  from  the  Presidio  several 
months  ago  to  command  at  Fort  Yellowstone.  His  new 
regimental  head-quarters  are  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt„ 
where  are  stationed  companies  C,  E,  F,  and  G  of  his  com- 
mand. Companies  A,  B,  D,  H,  I,  and  K  are  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Mo. 

Captain  C.  S.  Cotton,  U.  S.  N.,  late  commanding  the 
Philadelphia,  at  Honolulu,  his  three  years  of  sea-duty 
having  expired,  has  been  relieved  by  Captain  N.  M. 
Dyer,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  ordered  to  take  command  on 
July  24th. 

Quartermaster-General  George  H.  Weeks,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
returned  to  Washington,  and  is  preparing  his  report  on  the 
posts  visited  during  his  recent  tour  of  inspection  in  the 
West. 

Commander  B.  S.  Richards,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  duty  in  the  light-house  service  at  Cincinnati, 
and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Alert. 

Commander  Franklin  Hanford,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  command  of  the  Alert,  and  ordered  home  on 
leave. 

Captain  Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  First  Infantry,  U  S. 
A.,  has  returned  from  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  was  on  duty 
with  the  State  troops  encamped  there. 

The  Oregon  has  been  stored  and  made  ready  for  immedi- 
ate service,  but  the  rumor  that  she  is  to  go  to  Honolulu  is 
authoritatively  denied. 

The  Can/anehe  is  on  the  Mare  Island  dry-dock. 
First  Lieutenant  Elmer  W.   Hubbard,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  twenty  days  from 
the  first  of  August. 

Lieutenant  F.  E.  Lacey,  Jr..  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence,  to  terminate  on  the 
eleventh  instant. 

Lieutenant  S.  McP.  Rutherford,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  a  month's  leave  of  absence 
from  the  first  of  August.  The  officer  will  report  on  Sep- 
tember 1st  at  the  Leavenworth  school. 

Ensign  William  S.  Whitted,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia, acquitted  himself  heroically  at  Honolulu  late  at 
night,  after  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  by 
jumping  into  the  harbor  to  the  rescue  of  a  blue-jacket 
who  had  fallen  overboard  while  walking  in  his  sleep. 
The  officer  held  the  balf-drowned  sailor  above  water  until 
a  boat,  in  response  to  his  orders,  came  off  to  where  they 
were. 

The  Bennington  sailed   for  San   Diego  on  Wednesday. 
She   will    remain  there   a  week  drilling  the   State  Naval 
Militia,  and  will  then  proceed  to  Honolulu. 
The  Eritish  gunboat  Comns  has  gone  to  Esquimau]!. 
The  Monadnoek  has  returned   from  Puget   Sound  and 
Eureka. 

The  War  Department  has  issued,  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cular, a  work  adapting  the  manual  of  arms  for  the  new 
magazine  rifle  to  the  old  Springfield  rifle,  for  use  at  mili- 
tary colleges,  etc. 

Ensign  Harris  Laning,  U.  S.  N.,  has  reported  for  duty 
on  the  Philadelphia,  at  Honolulu. 

Ensign  M.  J.  McCormack,  U.  S.  N.,  has  arrived  in 
Honolulu,  and  reported  for  duty  on  the  Marion. 

The  cadet  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  have 
been  assigned  to  their  various  branches  of  the  service  with 
the  rank  of  additional  second  lieutenant.  Those  desig- 
nated for  duty  in  this  department  are  Cadet  Robert  S. 
Abernethy  and  Cadet  Edwin  O.  Sarratt,  to  the  Third 
Artillery  ;  Cadet  Matthew  E.  Hanna  and  Cadet  Pierce 
A.  Murphy,  to  the  Fourth  Cavalry  ;  Cadet  Frederic  E. 
Johnston,  to  the  First  Infantry.  The  new  officers  will  re- 
port in  person,  on  September  30th,  to  General  Shafter, 
who  will  assign  them  to  their  respective  batteries,  troops, 
and  companies. 

The  naval  regulations  pertaining  to  uniforms  and  equip- 
ments have  been  issued.  No  regulations  on  this  subject 
have  been  published  in  book-form  since  1886,  the  edition 
of  which  has  long  been  exhausted. 

The  orders  issued  during  the  week  for  the  assembling  of 
a  picked  company  of  infantry  for  service  at  Circle  City, 
Alaska,  were  countermanded  by  the  President  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  heavy  expense  in- 
volved. 

Rear-Admiral  Lester  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S,  N.,  command- 
ing the  Pacific  Squadron,  will,  when  relieved  by  Admiral 
Miller,  go  to  Washington  as  president  of  the  examining 
board. 

Mrs.  William  Montrose  Graham,  Miss  Graham,  and 
Miss  Harriette  Graham,  who  have  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Bun-age  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  have  joined 
General  Graham  at  San  Antonio,  his  head-quarters  as 
commander  of  the  Department  of  Texas.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Eurrage  are  the  parents  of  Ensign  G.  H.  Eurrage,  U.  S. 
N.,  of  the  Concord,  who  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
General  and  Mrs.  Graham. 

Lieutenant-Commander  F.  M.  Symonds,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  command  of  the  Pinta  and  ordered  to 
the  new  gunboat  Marietta. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  P.  Hains.  Third  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  promoted  to  be  a  first  lieutenant,  will  be  transferred 
to  the  First  Artillery. 

Second  Lieutenant  Kenneth  Morton,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  has  been  granted  leave 
until  August  31st.  - 

Lieutenant  A.  C.  Baker,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
report  for  special  duty  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Major  James  Chester,  Third  Artillery.  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  station  at  Fort  Canby. 

Lieutenant  A.  C.  Hodgson,  U.  S.  N.,  on  waiting  orders, 
is  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 

Lieutenant  Philip  Andrews,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Brooklyn  and  ordered  to  the  Philadelphia 
as  flag-secretary.  He  will  sail  for  Honolulu  on  Thurs- 
day's steamer. 

Lieutenant  T.  S.  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  detached 
from  the  Brooklyn,  July  27th.  and  ordered  to  the  Phila- 
delphia as  flag-lieuteuant  on  the  Pacific  station.  He  will 
leave  for  Honolulu  on  Thursday's  steamer. 

Captain  James  O'Hara,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 

been  granted  a  three  weeks'  leave  of  absence.  

Lieutenant  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  was  among 
the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Assistant-Surgeon  J.  C.  Pryor,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  naval  laboratory  at  New  York  and 
ordered  to  the  naval  hospital  at  Mare  Island. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  were 
Lieutenant-Commander  C.  P.  Perkins,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Perkins,  William  J.  Littell,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Stanford 
E.  Moses,  U.  S.  N. 

The  gunboat  Wheeling  will  be  placed  in  commission  on 
August  10th.  She  is  at  Mare  Island  being  made  ready 
for  service  in  the  Arctic.  Her  twin,  the  Concord,  is  now 
on  duty  at  Sitka. 

Lieutenant  O.  E.  Lasher,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  independence. 

Lieutenant  U.  R.  Harris,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Adams,  upon  relief  by  Lieutenant  Sawyer. 

Lieuten™'  *!.£-.  Sawyer,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  th<  Boston  Navy  Yard  and  ordered,  as  executive 
officer,  to  the  Adams,  relieving  Lieutenant  Harris. 

Lieuttnant  C.  A.  Clarke,  U.  S.  N„  has  had  his   orders 


to  the  Adams  revoked.  He  has  been  detached  from  the 
Independence,  ordered  before  the  Mare  Island  retiring 
board,  then  home  on  waiting  orders. 

Assistant- Pay  master  John  Irwin,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N„  and 
Mrs.  Irwin,  arrived  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the 
week. 

Ensign  W.  M,  Crose,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
the  Pinta  and  ordered  to  the  Independence. 

Ensign  F.  J.  Senn.  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
the  Pinta  and  ordered  to  the  Monterey  as  watch  and 
division  officer. 

Surgeon  H.  E.  Ames,  U.  S.  N,,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Cincinnati  and  ordered  to  the  naval  hospital  at 
Yokohama.     He  will  sail  on  August  14th. 

Assistant-Surgeon  Farenholt,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Oregon  to  attend  a  patient  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Assistant-Surgeon  W.  M,  Wheeler,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  naval  hospital  at  Mare  Island  and 
ordered  to  the  Oregon. 

Captain  Allen  Smith,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
had  his  leave  granted  on  June  30th  extended  one  month. 


A  'Woman  Regent. 
Governor  Budd  has  appointed  Mrs.  Phoebe  A. 
Hearst  a  regent  of  the  University  of  California,  vice 
C.  F.  Crocker,  deceased.  Mrs.  Hearst  has  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  university,  and  con- 
templates the  erection  of  buildings  at  Berkeley  cost- 
ing some  millions  of  dollars.  Her  appointment  has 
been  received  with  general  gratification  by  the  State. 


USE    ONLY 


The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has  been  forced, 
owing  to  the  unprecedentedly  heavy  travel  to  the 
Yellowstone,  to  issue  a  circular  saying  it  is  unable  to 
accommodate  any  more  people  at  the  Yelowstone 
hotels  or  in  the  stages,  as  all  the  accommodations 
have  been  contracted  for.  The  same  thing  occurred 
twelve  years  ago,  when  the  Grand  Army  came  to  the 
coast  ;  but  then  the  hotel  facilities  were  small  in  and 
about  Yellowstone  compared  to  what  they  are  now. 
This  boom  in  travel,  especially  after  along  financial 
depression,  from  which  we  are  not  supposed  to  have 
recovered,  is  considered  phenomenal. 


Bicycles  are  not  yet  very  common  in  Spain.  The 
authors  of  "Sketches  Awheel  in  Modern  Iberia" 
were  constantly  frightening  animals  and  angering 
their  owners  ;  in  one  case  a  murderous  assault  by  a 
drunken  driver  was  narrowly  averted.  The  writers 
comment  on  the  noisiness  of  Spanish  towns,  the  bad- 
ness of  country  roads,  the  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
and  so  forth.  Postal  affairs  do  not  seem  to  improve 
at  all.  The  writers  mailed  from  Granada  seven 
small  articles  to  the  post  in  other  countries,  and  only 
one  of  them  reached  its  destination  ;  and  this  was 
but  a  sample  of  their  experiences. 


Anybody  who  is  anybody  is  a  pronounced  enthusi- 
ast over  the  attractions  of  Mt.  Tamalpais,  its  scenic 
railway  and  its  cozy,  comfortable  tavern  under  the 
peak.  Take  your  friends  there  when  you  have  them 
to  entertain.  The  excursion  is  a  novel  one,  and  cheap. 
The  compensations  are  surprising  and  gratifying. 
Comfortable  informality,  quiet,  and  safety.  Sausalito 
ferry.     Round  trip,  51.40. 


A  large  London  firm  has  secured  for  the  entire 
season  a  commodious  and  well-furnished  detached 
house  at  Walton-on- the- Naze,  where  every  one  of  its 
hundreds  of  factory  hands  and  warehouse  staff  will 
be  accommodated,  in  batches  of  thirty  at  a  time,  with 
a  fortnight's  free  board  and  lodging,  in  addition  to 
receiving  a  present  of  three  weeks'  wages. 

The  police  commissioners  of  Kansas  City.  Kan., 
have  ordered  that  women  prisoners  must  work  on  the 
stone-pile  along  with  the  men.  The  Current  Event 
Club,  an  organization  of  women,  has  expressed  itself 
as  immeasurably  shocked,  and  has  called  an  indigna- 
tion meeting  to  protest  against  the  "  threatened  dis- 
grace and  degradation  of  womanhood." 


Another  attempt  to  have  the  Tuileries  palace  re- 
built is  being  made  in  France.  The  movement  is  led 
by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Public  Monu- 
ments. 

Times  will  never  become  so  prosperous  (says  the 
Kansas  City  Journal)  that  able-bodied  men  can  sit 
on  dry-goods  boxes,  denounce  plutocracy,  and  get 
rich. 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

■  IFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808- 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY    IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


MRS.  S.  E.  McLEOD. 

PSYCHO-THERAPEUTIOand  MAGNETIC  HEALER 

Rheumatism,  \ervouH  Diseases,  and  many 
other  ailments  successfully  treated. 
Hours  9.  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. 

527  ELLIS  STREET. 


Offices.  634,  «35,  636,  637. 

NEW     SPRECKELS     BUILDING 

927  MARKET  STREET. 

Residence,  The  Strathmore. 

Dr.  Xellie  Beighle, 

Diseases  Successfully  Treated. 

Office  Hours:        Diagnosis  Made  Without  Questioning. 

r,  a  \%    tc  c  p  m  Best  of  References  Given. 

9  a.m.  to  5  y..M.         Nq  Medicine  Used 

A    NEW    DISCOVERY. 

DIAMOND   CRYSTAL   EYE  GLASSES 

A  CURE  FOR  WEAK  EYES 

Inflamed  Eyes  and  Pains  about  the  Head 
Cured.     These  Glasses  can  be  had  only  at  the 

GERMAN  OPTICAL,  INSTITUTE 

38  THIRD  STREET,  S.  F. 

DR.   S.   SHOTWELL,  Oculist  Optician 

Graduate  Chicago  Opthalmic  College.       Exam.  Free. 


ROOMS    AND    BOARD 

In  a  private  family.     Address  Box  20,  Argo- 
naut office. 


TO    RENT 

A  very  commodious  furnished  house  of  nine 
rooms,  with  laundry,  closets,  and  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address ARGONAUT  OFFICE. 

BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1897. 


VOLUMES     I.     TO     XXXIX. 


The  Thirty-ninth  Volume  Is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXXIX.  Inclnslve,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  Is  $5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  246 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JE-jjjj^ 


CHILDREN  ALL  WANT  IT. 

To  make  strong  bones,  to  give 
vim  and  cheerfulness  and 
healthy  flesh  to  growing  child- 
hood, there  is  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing  on  earth,  equal  to 
Ghirardelli's  Cocoa. 

30  cups— 25c. 
•  —  -" 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  2,  1897. 


GET  OUT  into  tbe  Mountains! 

SCENERY— Charming,  picturesque,   captivating,   im- 
poiin^.  majestic  sublime. 

Genial,  bracing,   invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing, upbuilding.  .... 

REATION  —  Rnsticatioff,  picnicking,  camping, 
mountain- 
cliirfbin.;  exc  unions.     Or  run  down  to  the 

SEASHORE. 

. 

driving,  wheeling,  shell- 

. 

M    this  sort  ot'  ti.  tion  i*  upon 

the  world,  and  parti  ularty  thai 

■  nee  a  year,— if  it 
doesn't,  it  otijht  10. 

I   |>  tihlWl  1    W»3         I    iveni    of    Castle    Cran.    Sweet 

■.,  Shasta  Retre  I 
nop,  Klamath  Hot  Springs, 
l.uk<-     ('•unity     mill     Vlrhittj 

Harbin,    Anderson,   Adams,     Howard,   Sienlcr, 
rook,  Soda    Bay. 
t  in   "ilrrrrt   SlIUlUI  Iti 

r  Bark  Inn.  Sun- 
ey's.     Rubicon     -  ;  '<"     Hot 

■ 

\  ....  >■■(!••  Mid   the   ltl«  Trrr. 
Hatnlai  Crus    Mountains  icificCon- 

EQWOOd.  KeltOO,  Hen  l.nmoiul,  Boulder. 

■iuutbward      >.iir.>*.    Paratao,    Paso    k.  I 

:    .        :       ■ 

\  1. .iic    1  b.«    Bhon 
Monte.  la   Barbara,  Santa 

\  o(  these 
II"  you  haven't  all  n«cdoj  information  to 

.  tor  resort  folders. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


BOI   lllUKN   PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(FAI  IFIC   SYSTEM.) 

Train-     IeaW«    mul    tir,<    dun    to    arrive    itt 

>  V\    11;  \N<   [SCO. 

.1 
I  


.Inly 


1M17. 


I     ARR1V1 


. 

1  .Hid  East..  . 

trovute,   and 

Kcddiui;  via  Davis 
■    \ 
M.irtine;.  1'fjo,  Napa. 

- 

StOCktOI),  lone.  Sac- 
MarysriUe,    Chico,    Te> 

I  Red  Btoff    

Peters.  M ill  ale. 

Nr»  t  hieans  Express.Merced.Fresno, 
. 

(i  1  Paso,  New  Or- 
eans.  and    East 

VaDejo 12.15 

Niles,     San     Jose".    Livermore,     and 

Stockton  

"1  00  f    Sacramento  River  Steamers.        . 
1  00  r     Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Livermore. ..... 

1   jo  r     Martinei  and  Way  Stations  

Uartinez,  SaO  Ramon.  Vallejo,  Napa, 

i.EI  Verano.and  SantaRosa 

Woodland,  Knights 

.   Marysviltc,  Urovillc,  and 

.... 

l.alhrop.    Stockton.    Modesto,    Mer- 
ced, Raymond  (for  Yoscmite),  and 
rta  Niles,  returning 

via  Martinez    

5  00  r     Los  Angeles  Express.  Tracy,  Fresno, 
Mojavc    (for     Kandsburg).    Santa 

Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles 7-45  A 

5. 00  r     Santa  F'e  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  Bast  6.15  P 

600  r     European  Mail,  Ogdcn  and  East 10. 15  a 

6.00  T     Havwards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

I8.00  r     Vallejo (7  45  * 

8  00  T    Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
Redding,    Portland,     Puget 
Sound,  and  East 7.45  A 


7   OO  A 

7  OO  A 


•8   JO  A 

g  00  a 


9  OO  A 


4  00  r 

4  00  r 


4  30  1 


8  45  r 


6  15  p 


4.15  *" 

7    "5  i' 


6  .5  1 


7.15  r 
9.00  p 

8  45  A 
7-45' 


IO    15  A 


12. 15    P 


^  V\    LKANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

iV    DO   *-.  f        7*5  A 

'9  45  A 

IO.45  * 
II.45  A 
12.45    P 

fr-45  p 

U-45  P 
4  45  P 

'5-4S  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  P 
8-45  P 
9-45  P 

10.50  P 

tf>2-00   P 


I   OO  A 

9  OO  A 
tO. OO  A 

Milrosr,  Seminary   Park, 

KlTCHBL'RC,  ElMIIURST, 

tit. OO  A 

San  Lramdro.  South  San 

JtS.OOM 

a.oo  r 

rj  00  P 

ro,  Estudillo, 

,               Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

4  OO  P 

AND 

5  OO  P 
5.30  P 

Havwards. 

TOO  P 

8  00  P 

9  00  r 

1  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  from  Niles. 

ttu.is  ** 

SANTA    CKl  7.    lllVlSH»N(NnrrowGauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

Santa   Cnu  Excursion,    Santa   Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations [8  05  p 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centcrville,  San  Josi,  Fel- 
ton,    Boulder  Creek,    Santa    Cniz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  p 

')  15  r  Newark.  Centerville,  San  Josi,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cnu,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations •to-so  a 

4.1J  p    San  Josi  and  Glenwood 9.20A 

T4. 15  p     Felton  and  Santa  Cruz. $9.20  a 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

*7  15  900      11.00  a.  m„    Ji  .00    *a.oo    J  3  00 

•4.00  I5  00      *6.oo  P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—         •600      8.00 

10.00  a.  h.   in  oo  *i  00  ]a  .00  *3.oo  I4  00  *5  00  P.  M. 

COAST  I » I  V I  s  n  i  x ~( T  h  Ird  and  Ton  n  -■■■..  I  si-» 

"j.oo  a     San   Josi    and   Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  p 

I7  30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Josi.  Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations J8.35  p 

9  00  a  San  J_o*i.  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cnu, 
Pacific  Grove.  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Wa|  4.15  p 

10.40  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 9  45  a 

ii. 30  a     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations. 5.25  p 

*s  30  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood.  Menlo  Park. 
Santa  Clara,  San  Josi,  Gilroy, 
Hotlister.     Santa     Cruz,    Salinas. 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove '10.30  a 

•3.30  p    San  Josi,  Santa  Cru*-.  Pacific  Grove, 

and  Way  Stations.   *7-30  I* 

•4.30  r    San  Josi  and  Way  Stations *8.os  a 

5.30  P    San  Josi  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8.45  a 

6.30  P    San  Josi  and  Way  Stations 6-35  a 

1*1-43  p     ^ir*  Josi  and  Way  Stations I7.30  P 

a  for  Morning.        r  for  Afternoon.       •  Sundays  excepted. 

I  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

tl  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

T  Saturdays  and  Sundays. $  Sundays  and  Mondays, 


The  PACIFIC    TRANSFER    COMPANY  will 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion.  

BANK    FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 
GhiircB  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  P.  WEBER  &  CO. 

d   Stockton   Street*.  San    Franclieo. 


Jack—1'  She  used  to  be  an  old  flame  of  yours,  did 
she  not?"  Arthur— "Yes;  but  thai  was  when  I 
had  money  to  bum."— Puck. 

"  I'm  sure  I'll  never  be  able  to  walk  up  the  aisle 
with  papa  "  "  Why  not.  my  child  ?"  "  Papa  is  so 
ridiculously  low  geared."  —  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"  Ho  you  suppose  scorching  is  the  cause  of  all 
these  bicycle  faces  we  see?"  "Shucks,  no  !  In 
nines  cases  out  of  ten  it's  the  installment  plan."— 
Truth. 

Easily  defined :  Johnny  Inin  "Pa,  what's  an 
egotist ? "  Handel  Han—"  An  egotist,  my  son,  is  a 
man  who  thinks  all  the  world  but  himself  is  riding 
low-grade  wheels."— Puck. 

—"Chicago  claims  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion than  she  really  has."  Triplet!—"  I  understand 
that  when  the  census  is  laken.  every  man  who  leads  a 
double  life  is  counted  twice."—/'..'  k. 

Religious  parly  —  "M-m- my  b-b-boy,  aren't 
y-y-you    ash-sh-shamed    of    u-n-using    such    1-1-lan- 
Small  boy— "  Aw,  say  I     Gil  rubber  tires 
on  dat,  an'  it'll  go  smooder  !  " — Truth, 

She—"  1  am  quite  sure  you  hail  too  much  cham- 
pagne when  you  called  on  me  yesterday  afternoon.' 
He— "  Yes  ;  I  thought  I'd  just  look  around  to-day  to 
see  if   I  was  engaged  to  you." — Punch. 

■']  mi  told  your  wife  would  rather  cook  than  eat." 
Die  other  glanced  nervously  over  his  shoulder. 
They  were  alone.  "What  she  cooks — >es,"  he  re- 
plied  11  a  hoarse  whisper.— Detroit  Journal. 

"Cruelty  in  this  institution  !"  said  the  superinten- 
dent  of  the  prison;  "no,  siree.  The  inmates  here 
know  me  too  well  to  attempt  any  monkey  business 
that  might  lead  to  cruelly." — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

"  The  British  Government,"  said  the  Turkish  min- 
ister, "would  not  consent  to  tlie  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  'Ihessaly."  "That's  all  right,"  said  the 
Sultan;  "we  intended  merely  a  lemporary  occupa- 
tion, similar  to  that  of  Egypt." — Puck. 

Reuben — "  Silas  don't  seem  to  care  much  fer  the 
theatre."  Hiram — "No,  he  don't.  When  I  was 
with  him  in  New  York,  we  went  to  one  o'  them  con- 
tinual performances,  an'  we  wasn't  there  more  'n 
three  or  four  hours  afore  he  got  tired." — Puck. 

"  It  is  getting,"  said  the  pessimistic  man,  "  that  a 
United  Slates  senator  can't  preserve  his  self-respect." 
"  Oh,  1  dunno,"  said  the  optimist ;  "  there  are 
chances  for  him  to  clear  enough  to  make  him  have  a 
pretty  good  opinion  of  himself."  —  Indianapolis 
Journal. 

He  lifted  his  Mackinaw  from  his  glowing  brow  and 
nervously  dabbed  his  handkerchief  at  his  moistened 
hair.  "  Heaven  help  me,"  he  murmured,  "  this  is 
my  last  resort  !  "  Then  he  added  in  a  constrained 
tone:  '■  All  the  other  landlords  know  me!" — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

"Yardsley  donated  a  castor  worth  ninety-seven 
cents  to  the  minister,  and  put  a  tag  on  it  marked 
'516. Yes?"  "  Well,  the  parson  took  the  arti- 
cle "to  Yardsley's  store  yesterday  and  traded  it  for 
dry-goods.  Yardsley's  smile  won't  be  able  to  be  out 
again  for  six  weeks." — Bazar. 

"  Judge,  would  it  be  sufficient  cause  for  divorce  if 
a  man  refused  to  let  his  wife  wear  bloomers?" 
"That  is  so  absolutely  a  hypothetical  question,'' 
said  the  learned  jurist,  "  that  it  is  hardly  worth  con- 
sideration. The  woman  who  wants  to  wear  bloomers 
is  never  the  woman  whose  husband  has  any  say." — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

He — "They  say  that  wedding-rings  are  going 
out  of  fashion."  She—  "Oh,  I  don't  care.  If  you 
wish  to  dispense  with  the  ring,  dear,  it  will  make  no 
difference  to  roe.  But  why  didn't  you  give  me  some 
warning  of  what  you  were  about  to  say  ?  This  is  so 
sudden."  Then  he  thought  of  home  and  mother, 
but  it  was  too  late. — Cleveland  leader. 

Awkward  young  dramatist  \to  manager)  — 
"Might  I  ask  how  my  three-act  drama  is  coming 
on,  sir  ?  Has  it  been  accepted  ? "  "  The  three 
members  of  the  reading  committee  have  read  it,  and 
think  it  will  do  with  one  act  cut  out."  "  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it  is  no  worse,  sir."  "  But,"  continued  the 
manager,  ' '  unfortunately,  each  one  wants  to  strike 
out  a  different  act."—Ftiegende  Blatter. 


An   Ounce  of  Prevention 

Is  cheaper  than  any  quantity  of  cure.  Don't  give 
children  narcotics  or  sedatives.  They  are  unneces- 
sary when  the  infant  is  properly  nourished,  as  it  will 
be  if  brought  up  on  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed'MUk. 


Wanda  Xoe — "What  was  the  'Light  that 
Failed '  ?"  Punster—"  Probably  an  Israelite." — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining  -  room,     Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow*s 

Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


"Elk' 

Good. 


'Pioneer" 

Medium. 


Obelisk"     "Neptune*1 

Cotton    Hose. 


•-Gold  Seal**     "Badger"    "Conqueror' 

Best.  Excellent  Fine. 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND    BELTING 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


A   DENSMORE 


THE    WORLD'S 
GREATEST  TYPEWRITER 
UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  609  Market  Street. 


WIT.  VERNON    COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  JJSJ^-iucb  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


^&eS-$r6-pT| 


I  6.600  francs  at  Paris 

Ina-Larocue 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  pmpertiesof  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria. Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases  :  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris:   22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


STEARNS    BICYCLES 


l  SHI', 
MODELS 
$65.00. 


1897 
MODELS 
S1O0.0O. 


CONGRESS 
845.00. 


E.   C.   STEARNS    &    CO. 

210  McAllister  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

DEVASY,   HOPKINS   CO., 
City  Agentft. 


ROLLER 
BRAKE 

PRICE  S4.25 


Ask  anyone  who  lias  rid- 
den with  the  Duck  Brake 
how  they  nnd  them. 

If  you  have  not  seen  this 
brake,  yon  have  not  seen 
the  simplest  and  best. 


ROBT.  MALCOM  CO.,  Hfrs, 


35  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Pltone  Black  311. 
EASTERN  DEPOT,  ELASTIC  TIP  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  ali  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all   newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box,  3329. 


BONESTELIj    cfc     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


For  Printing 
and  Wrapping. 


401-403  Sansome  St. 
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The  importance  of  the  fall  elections  is  very  much  enhanced 
T      N  xt  kv    the  fact    that    those  of  Ohio    and    Vir- 

Changes  in  ginia    have    a    direct    influence    upon    the 

the  Senate.  political    complexion    of  the    United    States 

Senate  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress,  which 
dates  from  March  4,  1899.  The  Senate  is  now  composed 
of  ninety  members,  the  terms  of  one-third  of  whom  expire 
on  the  date  named.     They  are  as  follows  : 

California,  S.  M.  White,  Democrat  ;  Connecticut,  Joseph  R. 
Hawley,  Republican  ;  Delaware,  George  Gray,  Democrat  ;  Florida, 
Samuel  Pasco,  Democrat ;  Indiana,  David  Turpie,  Democrat  ;  Maine, 
Eugene  Hale,  Republican  ;  Maryland,  A.  P.  Gorman,  Democrat  ; 
Massachusetts,  H.  C.  Lodge,  Republican  ;  Michigan,  J.  C.  Burrows, 
Republican;  Minnesota,  C.  K.  Davis,  Republican;  Mississippi,  J.  Z. 
George,  Democrat  ;  Missouri,  F.  M.  Cockrell,  Democrat  ;  Montana, 
Lee  Mantle,  Silver  Republican  ;  Nebraska,  William  V.  Allen,  Popu- 
list ;  Nevada,  William  M.  Stewart,  Populist  ;  New  Jersey,  James 
Smith,  Jr.,  Democrat ;  New  York,  Edward  Murphy,  Democrat ;  North 


Dakota.  William  N.  Roach,  Democrat ;  Ohio,  M.  A.  Hanna,  Repub- 
lican ;  Pennsylvania,  M.  S.  Quay.  Republican  ;  Rhode  Island,  N.  W. 
Aldrich,  Republican  ;  Tennessee,  William  B.  Bate,  Democrat  ;  Texas, 
R.  Q.  Mills,  Democrat  ;  Uiah,  F.  J.  Cannon,  Silver  Republican  ; 
Vermont,  Redfield  Proctor,  Republican  ;  Virginia,  John  W.  Daniel, 
Democrat  ;  Washington,  John  L.  Wilson,  Republican  ;  West  Virginia, 
C.J.  Faulkner,  Democrat  ;  Wisconsin,  John  L.  Mitchell.  Democ;at  ; 
Wyoming,  C.  D.  Clark,  Republican. 

Elections  for  members  of  the  legislatures  of  the  thirty 
States  which  will  choose  senators  to  succeed  those  whose 
terms  expire  with  the  present  Congress  will  be  held  in  the 
fall  of  1898,  with  the  exceptions  of  Ohio  and  Virginia, 
which  will  elect  this  fall  ;  Rhode  Island,  which  will  elect  a 
legislature  in  April,  189S;  and  Mississippi,  which  State 
elected  a  legislature  in  1896  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

In  forecasting  the  partisanship  of  the  Senate  after  March 
4,  1899,  it  may  be  considered  from  their  past  records  and 
from  the  absence  of  any  circumstances  indicating  the  con- 
trary, that  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  will  return  Republican  senators 
to  succeed  the  outgoing  Republicans  ;  that  Florida,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia  will  make  no 
change  in  their  present  Democratic  representation  ;  and  that 
Nevada  will  remain  Populist.  All  these  may  therefore  be 
eliminated  from  the  examination.  The  elections  to  be  con- 
sidered will  take  place  in  "off"  years — years  frequently  de- 
voted to  settling,  old  scores,  deciding  local  control,  and 
fighting  personal  battles  without  endangering  a  national 
ticket — years  when  a  State  like  Ohio,  which  never  failed  a 
Republican  candidate  for  President,  but  which  in  1S92 
gave  Harrison  only  the  narrow  plurality  of  1,072,  is  very 
liable  to  drift  from  its  usual  moorings  into  Democratic 
waters.  In  that  view  a  satisfying  national  administration, 
evincing  sound  financial  and  pacific  domestic  and  foreign 
policies — in  other  words,  the  most  helpful  attitude  toward 
the  prosperity  which  is  struggling  to  return — is  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  such  States  safely  through  the  legislative 
elections  of  1898.  This  discussion  must  proceed  upon  the 
premise  that  such  will  be  the  case,  or  that  it  will  not.  Since 
"  the  patriot  is  a  better  citizen  than  the  pessimist,"  we  prefer 
the  optimistic  horn  of  the  dilemma. 

The  election  returns   of  1 896   show  the  following  plural- 
ities   for     McKinley  :    New     York,    268,469  ;    Wisconsin, 
102,612  ;  New  Jersey,  87,692  ;  Michigan,  56,868  ;  Connec- 
ticut,   53,545  ;  Ohio,    47,497  ;  Maryland,    32,224  ;  Indiana, 
18,181  ;  and   West  Virginia,  9,607.     Of  these  States,  West 
1  Virginia  has  been    Republican  since    1892,  Maryland  swung 
into  the  Republican  column  for  the  first  time  in  the  guber- 
'  natorial  election  of  1895   with  a  majority  of  14,974,  giving 
I  good  promise  of  continuing  there,  and  New  Jersey  gave  her 
;  large  majority  to  the  Republican  party  in  1S96  after  having 
i  been  steadily   Democratic  since    1872.     If  our  hopeful  pre- 
vision bears  fruit,   the  splendid    impetus   of  1896,  coupled 
with  the  growing  signs  of  disintegration  in  Bryanism,  Pop- 
j  ulism,  and  fusion,  should  land  every  one  of  these  nine  States 
.  in  the  Republican  camp  in  the   "off"  years.     If  it  does,  it 
1  will  furnish   Republican  senators  to  succeed   Democrats  in 
Indiana,  Maryland,   New  York,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
I  and  New  Jersey,  the  others  remaining  Republican  as  they 
are. 

In  our  list  appear  the  three  States  of  Washington,  Mon- 
tana, and  Utah,  which  may  be  grouped.  Previous  to  1S96 
they  were  all  Republican,  but  the  silver  interests  of  Mon- 
tana and  Utah,  and  the  contiguity  of  Washington,  have 
transformed  them  into  hot  -  beds  of  Bryanism,  financial 
vagaries,  and  the  discontent  which  breeds  Populism.  The 
popular  feeling  in  these  States,  which  has  become  so  strong 
that  sound  finance  is  a  "  crime  "  and  Prosperity  an  unwel- 
come guest  unless  she  brings  free  silver  in  one  hand  and  the 
initiative  and  referendum  in  the  other,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  wear  itself  out  before  the  new  senators  are  chosen. 
We  may  therefore  expect  that  Montana,  whose  Populists 
failed  in  the  last  legislature,  will  return  a  silver  Republican, 
that  Cannon  will  succeed  himself  from  Utah,  and  that 
Washington  will  send  a  Populist  to  replace  the  present  Re- 
publican. 

With  the  single  exception  of  1S92,  when  North  Dakota 
gave  a  majority  of  181  to  the   Populist  candidate  for  Presi- 


dent, that  State  has  been  uniformly  Republican.  While  the 
Republican  majority  of  14,369  for  governor  in  1S94  was  re- 
duced to  5,649  for  McKinley  in  1S96,  the  record  of  the 
State,  the  abundant  signs  of  prosperity  for  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  community,  and  our  hopeful  view  must  concede 
North  Dakota  to  the  Republicans  in  189S,  in  which  case  a 
Republican  senator  should  succeed  a  Democrat.  Nebraska, 
the  home  of  Bryanism,  does  not  present  a  promising  out- 
look. Its  recent  record  is  Republican  in  1S92  by  4,093  ; 
Popocratic  in  1894  by  3,202  ;  Republican  in  1895  by  8,938  ; 
and  again  fusion  in  1S96  by  the  increased  plurality  of 
13,470,  showing  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Republican 
stronghold  which  gave  Harrison  a  plurality  of  27,873  in 
iSSS.  We  look  for  no  change  in  the  present  Populistic 
representation.  In  Wyoming  the  conditions  are  similar. 
The  State,  practically  Republican  until  1S92,  gave  a  Popo- 
cratic majority  of  1,691  in  that  year,  a  Republican  majority 
of  3,184  in  1894,  and  drifted  back  to  Popocracy  by  the 
slight  majority  of  583  in  1896.  The  State  is  close  and 
anything  might  happen,  but  we  rather  look  to  see  a  Demo- 
crat succeeding  the  present  senator. 

California  alone  remains.  In  this  State,  broadly  speak- 
ing, majorities  have  been  alternating  for  twenty-five  years. 
Democratic  in  1892  by  144  ;  again  in  1S94  by  1,206  for 
governor,  but  Republican  for  secretary  of  State  in  the  same 
year  by  40,098  ;  and  Republican  in  1896  by  a  plurality  of 
about  i,Soo,  a  State  slightly  interested  in  silver  mining  and 
deeply  interested  in  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  gold 
should,  with  increasing  prosperity,  come  to  its  senses  in 
time  to  furnish  a  Republican  senator  for  the  next  Congress. 

A  recapitulation  indicates  a  Republican  gain  of  eight 
senators  in  the  thirty  States  and  a  Democratic  and  Populist 
gain  of  two — a  net  Republican  gain  of  six — a  consumma- 
tion depending  largely  on  the  course  of  the  administration 
and  the  improvement  of  business. 

The  irrigation  system  of  this  State  is  affected  by  a  decision 
New  Decision  recently  handed  down  by  the  supreme  court. 
in  the  While  the  decision   establishes  no  new  prin- 

Wricht  Law.  ciple,  it  interprets  and  harmonizes  the  sev- 
eral laws  relating  to  irrigation  districts,  and  will  enable  the 
organizers  of  such  districts  to  avoid  in  the  future  the  mis- 
takes that  were  made  in  this  instance. 

The  proceeding  was  instituted  by  the  directors  of  the 
Central  Irrrigation  District  under  what  is  known  as  the  con- 
firmation act  of  18S9,  which  provides  that  the  directors  of 
an  irrigation  district  may  go  into  court  and  have  the  validity 
of  the  organization  proceedings  and  the  issue  and  sale  of 
bonds  determined  in  order  to  prevent  any  question  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  bonds.  Certain  land-owners  in  the  dis- 
trict and  interested  persons  appeared  and  contested  the 
proceedings.  The  decision  of  the  trial  court  was  in  favor 
of  the  legality  of  the  bonds,  and  from  this  decision  an  appeal 
was  taken.  In  its  decision  the  supreme  court  holds  that  the 
confirmation  act  in  law  forms  no  part  of  the  Wright  act,  but 
creates  a  special  legal  proceeding  to  determine  certain 
questions  enumerated  in  the  act. 

The  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  proceed- 
ings preliminary  to  and  terminating  in  the  organization  of 
the  district  vested  in  the  supervisors  by  the  Wright  act  is, 
therefore,  not  exclusive,  but  the  legislature,  in  this  confirma- 
tion act,  has  given  the  courts  power  to  review  these  proceed- 
ings. The  provision  in  the  amendment  of  1891  to  the 
Wright  act,  to  the  effect  that  no  action  shall  be  commenced 
or  maintained  unless  it  is  brought  within  two  years  after  the 
order  of  the  supervisors  declaring  the  district  duly  organ- 
ized, refers  to  actions  at  law  and  not  to  special  proceedings, 
between  which  the  law  recognizes  a  difference,  and  has  no 
application  in  this  case.  The  objection  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  irrigation  law  was  briefly  disposed  of  by  a 
reference  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Fallbrook  case,  which  was  rendered  after  this 
case  was  at  issue,  and  to  decisions  of  the  State  supreme 
court  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 

While  the  law  was  thus  sustained  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  the  decision  was  against  the  organization  - 
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of  the  Central  Irrigation  District.  The  notice  of  hearing  on 
the  petition  before  the  supervisors  was  duly  published  as  re- 
quired  by  law,  but  it  was  unsigned,  and  therefore  it  did  not 
appear  that  it  was  published  by  any  authorized  persons. 
The  law  does  not  prescribe  by  whom  the  notice  shall  be 
signed,  but,  as  nobody  but  the  petitioners  has  any  legal  au- 
thority until  the  hearing  before  the  supervisors,  it  is  clear 
that  the  notice  should  be  signed  by  them.  For  this  reason 
the  notice  was  held  to  be  insufficient.  Another  objection 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  petition  was  not  signed  by  the 
requisite  number  of  freeholders.  There  were  fifty-eight 
signatures,  but  twenty-two  of  those  signing  held  town  lots 
but  no  agricultural  land.  The  court  has  heretofore  decided 
that  town  lots  may  be  included  within  irrigation  districts,  for 
it  may  be  presumed  that  they  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
organization.  Hut,  as  the  law  is  intended  to  benefit  agricult- 
urists, it  would  be  contrary  to  its  spirit,  if  not  absolutely 
destructive  of  its  purpose,  to  allow  non-agriculturists  to  be- 
come petitioners.  For  these  two  reasons  the  organization 
proceedings  were  held  to  be  invalid. 

We  observe   that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Seattle, 
1  acoma,  and  other  Pacific  Coast  ports  are 

1- 
memorializing   Congress  to   •'  retaliate      on 

Canada  i"r  collecting  her  revenue  duties  on 
the  American  goods  now  going  into  the  Klondike.  But  | 
this  is  not  new — Canada  has  been  collecting  duties  on 
Ameraan  goods  for  many  years.  Not  a  Pacific  Coast 
passenger  has  ever  gone  across  from  Detroit  to  Windsor, 
on  the  Michigan  Central  line  to  New  York  through  Canada. 
without  having  his  luggage  inspected  by  the  Canadian 
customs  officers.  As  for  "  retaliation,"  this  government  is 
already  retaliating  on  Canada  to  the  tune  of  many  millions 
a  year.  Not  a  Canadian  hen  can  lay  a  Canadian  egg  for 
consumption  in  this  country  without  its  paying  duty. 

This  has  been  the  case  for  years.  In  fact,  we  have  just 
!  the  duly  on  many  Canadian  products.  Why,  then, 
all  this  pother  i  Are  we  to  collect  duties  from  Canada  on 
Canadian  goods,  and  then  must  Canada  let  our  American 
goods  in  duty  free  ?  That  sounds  like  the  chatter  of 
monkeys  instead  of  the  speech  of  merchants — if  these 
chambers  of  commerce  be  composed  of  merchants. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  that  on  the  same 
day  these  memorials  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury protesting  against  the  Canadian  duty  on  beans,  bull 
butter,  and  burros,  a  herd  of  animals  was  brought  into 
Arizona  from  Mexico  which  had  paid  twelve  hundred  and 
ninety-six  dollars  more  duly  under  the  Dingley  than  under 
the  Wilson  bill. 

But  what  of  that  ?  An  American  citizen  who  imports 
jackasses  from  Mexico  is  performing  a  high  and  holy  func- 
tion when  he  pays  duly  10  his  own  government  on  his  jack- 
But  when  he  wants  to  sell  jackasses  in  Canada,  the 
imposition  of  a  jackass  duty  by  that  government  is  a  high- 
handed and  brutal  usurpation  and  a  highway  robbery.  We 
hope  that  the  Department  of  State,  Secretary  Sherman,  and 
First  Assistant-Secretary  Day  will  at  once  lake  up  this  ques- 
tion of  the  protesting  chambers  of  commerce,  the  wronged 
merchants,  and  the  unjustly  taxed  jackasses. 

The  report  of  the  miscellaneous  mineral  product  of  Califor- 
nia for  last  year  has  recently  been  issued, 
and  contains  much  information  of  an  inter- 
esting nature.  The  reports  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  were  issued  some  months  ago, 
and  have  been  commented  upon  in  these  columns.  What 
will  most  surprise  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  pro- 
duction of  what  may  be  called  the  commercial  minerals  in 
this  State  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  among  the  mining  coun- 
ties that  the  largest  or  most  valuable  output  is  found,  but  in 
those  that  are  most  widely  known  for  their  agricultural 
activity.  Thus  in  the  value  of  the  output  of  metals  other 
than  gold  and  silver  last  year,  Los  Angeles  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list  with  a  valuation  slightly  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars  ($1,037,270),  San  Bernardino  is  second,  Napa  third, 
and  Santa  Barbara  fourth.  San  Francisco,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  structural  material  produced,  takes  the  fifth  place, 
and  Santa  Clara,  Ventura,  Lake,  Humboldt,  and  Santa 
Cruz  follow  in  the  order  named.  In  variety  of  mineral 
product,  San  Bernardino  takes  first  place  with  a  list  of  nine 
products,  and  Santa  Clara,  Riverside,  and  Sonoma  follow 
with  eight  each. 

This  list  of  mineral  products  presents  a  fair  reputation  of 
the  industrial  activity  of  the  Stale,  for  the  production  of  these 
minerals  increases  or  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand. On  this  basis  business  fell  off  in  this  State  a  little 
more  than  three  per  cent,  last  year  as  compared  with  the 
year  before.  The  total  value  of  these  products  in  1896 
was  $6,689,371.70,  as  against  $6,910,556.90  in  1895.  The 
production  of  metallic  substances  and  of  structural  material 
less,  while  non-metallic  substances  and  the  hydro- 
.■■-}  and  gases  increased.     At  the  same  time  it  is  inter- 
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esting  to  note  that  several  new  mineral  industries  were  de- 
veloped, which  indicates  increased  prosperity  for  the  future. 
Thus,  where  there  was  no  product  in  1895,  seven  counties 
produced  mineral  waters  commercially  last  year,  five  pro- 
duced pottery  and  brick,  four  produced  lime  and  limestone, 
four  produced  building  stone,  two  produced  petroleum,  and 
one  each  produced  antimony  and  copper. 

The  metals  produced  include  chrome,  mineral  paint, 
quicksilver,  manganese,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  plati- 
num, and  of  these,  all  except  copper  and  platinum  decreased 
in  amount.  Of  these,  quicksilver  is  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able, and  it  decreased  in  value  nearly  twenty  per  cent.  The 
greatest  decrease  was  in  Lake  County,  the  largest  producer 
in  1895,  where  the  decline  was  more  than  one-half.  Napa, 
which  was  second  in  1S95,  increased  its  output  last  year  and 
stepped  into  first  place.  The  production  in  Santa  Clara  fell 
off,  but  not  sufficiently  to  lose  third  place,  though  Trinity, 
the  fourth  on  the  list,  shows  a  fair  increase  over  1S95.  The 
remainder  of  the  output  comes  in  smaller  quantities  from  four 
other  counties — San  Benito,  Sonoma,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
Colusa,  in  the  order  named.  Though  California  produces  all 
the  chrome  and  mineral  paint  that  is  mined  in  the  United 
States,  the  output  fell  off  last  year  owing  to  the  decrease  in 
price.  The  decrease  in  the  production  of  lead,  which  amounts 
to  nearly  twenty  per  cent.,  results  from  the  shutting  down  of 
silver  mines.  Copper  differs  from  the  other  non-precious 
metals  in  being  found  generally  in  the  mining  counties  and 
mixed  with  gold  and  silver  ores.  The  activity  in  Amador 
County,  which  has  been  at  a  low  ebb  for  several  years  on 
account  of  the  price,  was  increased,  and  the  output  was 
nearly  doubled.  Shasta,  which  made  no  report  in  1S95, 
shows  1,847,087  pounds  for  last  year,  producing  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  output.  In  Calaveras  and  Nevada,  the 
production  dropped  off. 

Among  the  non-metallic  minerals  the  most  interesting  is 
mineral  water.  Butte,  Colusa,  Contra  Costa,  Fresno,  Mon- 
terey, San  Benito,  and  Solano  placed  water  on  the  market 
for  the  first  time,  and  Napa,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Santa 
Clara  increased  their  output.  It  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  Humboldt,  Lake,  San  Diego,  and  Sonoma,  counties 
that  produce  the  waters  that  have  hitherto  been  most  popular 
commercially,  show  decreased  sales.  The  output  increased 
from  701,397  gallons  in  1895  to  So8,3S4  in  1S96,  and,  in 
value,  from  $291,500  to  $377,434.  The  production  of 
borax,  salt,  and  soda  increased,  while  coal,  gypsum,  mag- 
nesite,  and  asbestos  fell  off.  The  decrease  in  coal  was  in 
every  county  producing  it,  and  the  same  is  true  of  gypsum. 
All  of  the  magnesite  produced  in  the  United  States  came 
from  Napa  County,  though  there  are  other  deposits  in  other 
counties  of  this  State. 

The  hydrocarbon  group  includes  asphaltum,  bituminous 
rock,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas.  Though  the  asphaltum 
of  this  State  was  used  throughout  the  East  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent last  year  than  ever  before,  and  is  recognized  as  equal 
to  the  best,  the  production  fell  off  last  year,  while  the  out- 
put of  bituminous  rock  increased,  the  largest  increase  be- 
ing in  Santa  Cruz  County.  The  natural  gas  is  obtained  in 
San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Clara  Counties,  and  in  both  there 
was  a  decrease.  The  petroleum  comes  from  seven  counties, 
Fresno  and  San  Mateo  appearing  last  year  for  the  first  time 
in  the  list  of  producers.  In  connection  with  the  paving 
materials,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  production  of 
macadam  decreased  nearly  one-quarter  last  year,  showing 
the  increased  use  of  more  permanent  pavements. 

The  production  of  structural  material  decreased  more 
than  that  of  any  other  group,  the  decline  being  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars.  Pottery,  sandstone,  and  onyx  were 
the  only  materials  the  output  of  which  was  increased — the 
increase  in  the  last  being  on  account  of  its  use  for  interior 
ornamentation  in  large  office  buildings.  While  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  total  output  of  limestone,  the  effects  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry  are  shown  in  the  increased  production  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Solano,  Santa  Clara,  and  Tulare,  near  the  loca- 
tion of  the  sugar-factories,  the  last  two  appearing  as  new 
producers.  The  pottery-works  produce  vitrified  pipe,  chim- 
ney-tops, pressed  bricks,  and  ornamental  terra-cotta  work 
for  buildings.  In  a  few  cases  more  expensive  work  is  pro- 
duced, but  the  increased  output  may  be  credited  to  the  more 
general  use  of  such  ornamentation  in  architectural  work. 
In  the  production  of  granite,  marble,  serpentine,  and  slate, 
which  depend  upon  the  more  expensive  class  of  buildings 
for  their  demand,  there  is  a  general  falling  off,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  brick  decreased  nearly  one-half. 

The  excitement  regarding  the  gold  discoveries  in  Alaska 
Opportunities  in  continues  unabated,  and  every  other  man  is 
the  Klondike  about  starting  for  the  new  El  Dorado,  or  is 
Country,  trying  to  raise  enough  money  to  go  there. 

Not  only  the  men  but  even  women  have  been  attacked  by 
the  fever,  and  the  banks  report  numerous  applications  for 
loans  to  enable  them  to  make  the  trip.  Some  of  them  an- 
nounce an  intention  to  compete  directly  with  the  more  hardy 


sex  in  the  mines  :  others,  with  ideas  that  are  perhaps  more 
practicable,  intend  to  serve  the  residents  of  Dawson  City 
and  the  neighboring  camps  in  the  many  ways  that  are  con- 
sidered more  properly  within  woman's  sphere.  But  all  are 
filled  with  the  desire  to  reach  the  Klondike  district  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  neither  the  difficulties  nor  the  hard- 
ships to  be  encountered  have  any  deterrent  effect.  Almost 
every  day  one  or  two  ship-loads  of  gold-seekers  leave  port, 
and  others  are  announced  to  leave  until  the  end  of  this 
month. 

That  many  are  doomed  to  disappointment  is  inevitable, 
but  each  hopes  that  he  may  be  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  Alaska  de- 
clare that  the  navigation  of  the  Yukon  River  is  unsafe  after 
the  first  of  September  and  becomes  impossible  about  the 
middle  of  that  month.  The  trails  over  the  mountains  are 
becoming  cut  up  by  the  unusual  travel,  and  during  the 
winter  months  they  will  be  absolutely  impassable.  The  sev- 
eral passes  by  which  the  mountains  are  crossed  are  already 
blockaded  by  the  rush  of  new  settlers,  the  few  pack-horses 
are  overworked,  and  the  Indians  are  not  numerous  enough 
to  carry  the  packs  of  supplies.  Those  in  advance  must  wait 
their  turn  to  have  their  freight  transported,  and  their  number 
is  being  continually  increased  by  new  arrivals  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Many  will  be  obliged  to  camp  along 
the  trails  until  communication  is  re-opened  in  the  spring  ; 
others  must  pass  the  winter  at  Juneau,  Dyea,  or  some  one 
of  the  other  towns  along  the  coast. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  among  this  vast  army  of  invaders 
of  the  new  mining  district  there  are  but  few  who  do  not  intend 
to  take  their  chances  among  the  claims.  There  will  be  a 
curious  condition  next  spring,  when  gold  '  is  the  only  com- 
modity that  is  a  glut  on  the  market.  The  miners  will  dig 
gold  out  of  the  earth,  the  new  settlers  will  bring  gold  there 
in  even  larger  quantities.  The  men  who  have  provisions 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  sale  will  reap  a  far  richer  har- 
vest than  any  but  the  few  most  fortunate  miners.  The 
papers  report  the  case  of  one  jeweler  who  is  coining  money 
at  his  trade  at  Dawson  City.  There  are  undoubtedly  others 
who  are  satisfied  to  allow  the  more  adventurous  to  perform 
the  hard  work  of  digging  and  washing,  while  they  enjoy  the 
certainty  of  a  lucrative  business.  They  may  not  make 
the  rich  strike  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  lucky  ones, 
but  they  avoid  the  danger  of  absolute  failure  and  want, 
which  are  the  portion  of  so  many  who  go  to  the  mines 
with  the  fairest  hopes.  It  is  the  history  of  all  mining 
booms,  not  even  excepting  that  of  California,  that  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  excitement  has  occurred  have  received 
more  money  from  outside  sources  than  the  miners  have 
found  on  the  ground.  Furthermore,  the  traders  and  mer- 
chants have  been  more  uniformly  successful  than  the  pros- 
pectors and  miners.  The  foundations  of  many  of  the  large 
fortunes  of  California  were  laid  in  the  stores  where  the 
early  pioneers  bought  their  general  merchandise.  William 
T.  Coleman,  for  many  years  the  head  of  the  leading  com- 
mission house  in  this  city,  made  his  start  in  California  in 
this  manner.  Huntington  and  Hopkins  supplied  the  miners 
from  their  hardware  store  in  Sacramento.  Many  of  the 
early  merchants  in  mining-towns  became  the  leading  bank- 
ers and  merchants  when  those  towns  grew  to  be  cities.  So 
it  will  be  on  the  Klondike  and  in  other  mining  districts. 


AND   THE 

Mission  Par 


The  estimate  prepared  by  the  finance  committee  of  the 
The  Tax  Lew  board  of  supervisors  gives  promise  that 
the  tax  rate  this  year  will  be  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The 
members  of  the  committee  seem  to  have  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  giving  everything  that  was  asked,  for  every  pro- 
posed improvement  has  been  remembered  with  a  lavish 
appropriation.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  city  is  sorely 
in  need  of  a  number  of  improvements  of  a  permanent 
character.  For  years  the  successive  boards  of  supervisors 
have  been  making  only  those  repairs  and  improvements  that 
are  pressingly  necessary.  They  have  cut  off  all  appropria- 
tions that  would  tend  to  render  the  city  more  attractive 
or  a  more  wholesome  place  to  reside  in  ;  but  they  have 
carefully  avoided  decreasing  the  fund  available  for  the  use 
of  the  dispensers  of  patronage. 

In  the  estimate  of  the  present  finance  committee,  this  time- 
honored  system  has  been  followed  in  general,  though  they 
have  tacked  on  a  number  of  permanent  improvements.  As 
compared  with  last  year's  appropriations,  the  city  receiving 
hospital,  coroner,  license  collector,  police  department,  City 
Hall  employees,  district  attorney,  supervisors,  fire  depart- 
ment employees,  street  department,  and  health  department 
receive  increased  allowances.  The  reductions  have  been 
made  in  the  appropriations  for  burial  of  indigent  dead, 
city  cemetery  improvements,  hose  and  apparatus  for  pro- 
tecting property  from  fire,  pensions  and  leave  of  absence 
in  the  fire  department,  and  for  jury  and  witness  fees.  There 
being  no  general  election  to  be  held  this  year,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  registration  and 
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election  expenses.  There  is  no  reduction  in  the  excessive 
expenditures  in  the  other  departments  at  the  City  Hall. 

In  addition  to  these  appropriations  for  current  expenses 
are  a  number  for  improvements  of  a  permanent  character 
for  which  there  has  recently  been  more  or  less  general 
demand.  These  include  the  Mission  park  and  zoological 
garden,  $400,000  ;  new  city  and  county  hospital,  $300,000  ; 
repaying  Market  Street,  $100,000;  Sunset  district  sewer 
system,  $40,000  ;  extension  of  Army  Street  sewer,  $14,000  ; 
extension  of  Brannan  Street  sewer,  $16,000  ;  improvement 
of  Alamo  Square,  $11,000;  railroad  bridge  at  Twenty- 
Fourth  and  Meguil  Streets,  $10,000  ;  and  culvert  on  Canal 
and  Mission  Streets,  $6,500.  These  permanent  improve- 
ments should  not  be  included  in  an  annual  tax  levy.  In 
other  cities  provision  is  made  for  such  improvements  by  an 
issue  of  bonds,  and  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  has  prac- 
tically nothing  of  a  permanent  character  to  show  for  its 
expenditures  heretofore  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  ciiy  has 
practically  no  bonded  debt.  The  per  capita  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  New  York  city  is  $57.30  ;  of  Boston  it  is 
$S4.2o  ;  of  Brooklyn,  $50  ;  of  St.  Louis,  $31.75  ;  of  Phila- 
delphia, $26.30  ;  of  Baltimore,  $25  ;  of  Chicago,  $6.65  ; 
and  of  San  Francisco,  54  cents.  The  practice  of  patching 
up  the  sewers  here  and  there,  when  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary,  should  be  abandoned,  and  a  scientific  and  com- 
plete system  should  be  adopted.  In  the  same  way  it  is 
foolish  to  talk  of  putting  down  a  permanent  pavement  on 
Market  Street  at  the  present  time.  The  existing  condition  of 
the  street  is  a  disgrace  to  the  city,  and  must  fill  every  visitor 
who  is  rattled  over  its  rough  and  uneven  pavement  with 
disgust.  But  until  a  permanent  system  of  sewerage  is  con- 
structed, the  money  paid  for  a  pavement  will  be  wasted,  for 
it  will  only  have  to  be  torn  up  again. 

The  most  indefensible  item  in  the  estimate  of  the  com- 
mittee is  the  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  a  Mission  park 
and  zoological  garden.  The  creation  of  a  pleasure-ground, 
more  than  any  other  source  of  municipal  expenditure,  is  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  heaviest  expense  is  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  its  preparation  for  the  purpose  intended. 
The  improvements  after  that  may  come  gradually,  and  the 
expense  will  not  be  heavy  at  any  one  time.  The  city  is 
already  expending  large  sums  of  money  for  a  pleasure- 
ground  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  as 
conveniently  located  for  residents  of  the  Mission  as  for 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  city.  But,  if  it  is  desirable 
to  beautify  that  section  by  the  construction  of  a  park,  the 
necessary  funds  should  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  and 
all  the  people  who  are  to  be  taxed  for  its  building  should 
first  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  declare  whether  or  not 
they  are  in  favor  of  it.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
money  be  raised  in  the  tax  levy  of  any  one  year.  The 
people  already  feel  the  burden  of  heavy  taxation,  and  it  is 
unjust,  as  well  as  bad  business  policy,  to  add  to  their  burden. 
More  than  this,  the  people  are  not  prepared  at  the  present 
time  to  meet  this  expense.  They  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  depression  of  the  hard  times,  and  to  saddle  this 
expense  upon  them  at  the  present  time  would  embarrass 
many  of  them  seriously. 


A  recent  paragraph  in  the  Examiner  sheds  a  lurid  light  on 
H  rmonv  l^e  recent  Republican   convention  in  Ohio. 

in  It    has    been    said    that    the    Hanna    and 

°H,°*  Foraker  factions  were  reconciled,  and  that 

everything  was  lovely  in  the  Ohio  political  pit.  But,  accord- 
ing to  this  paragraph,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  two  factions 
exactly  loved  one  another  : 

"  Dr.  W.  F.  Southard,  of  San  Francisco,  who  is  en  route  to  Moscow 
to  attend  the  International  Medical  CongTess,  to  which  he  is  a  delegate, 
relates  a  bit  of  peculiar  personal  experience  while  passing  through  Ohio. 
When  the  train  on  which  the  doctor  was  a  passenger  arrived  at  Mans- 
field, several  gentlemen  boarded  it.  They  immediately  began  to  talk 
State  politics.  They  were  returning  from  the  convention  where  the 
Hanna  forces  gained-such  a  victory  over  the  friends  of  Bushnell.  This 
was  the  topic  under  discussion,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  resulted  in  a  free 
fight.  The  men  fought  desperately  for  nearly  an  hour,  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  trainmen  and  passengers  to  quell  the  riot.  Nearly  every  man  in 
the  delegation  was  more  or  less  injured,  some  of  them  quite  seriously, 
and  Dr.  Southard  was  kept  busy  for  another  hour  patching  up  broken 
heads  and  dressing  wounds,  until  his  entire  kit  of  medical  supplies  was 
exhausted.  To  his  intense  surprise,  he  learned  that  his  patients  were 
among  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Zanesville,  O.,  including  an  ex- 
mayor  and  several  city  officials  and  leading  business  men." 

The  Examiner  is  not  a  very  trustworthy  journal,  and  its 
readers  rarely  lend  unalloyed  credence  to  what  they  see  in 
its  columns.  Therefore  the  foregoing  may  not  be  true. 
But  if  it  be  true,  it  betokens  a  peculiar  kind  of  "harmony" 
in  Ohio. 


Klondike 

Annexation 

Booming. 


It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  Argonaut'' 's  suggestion  of 
last  week — that  the  Klondike  district  be  an- 
nexed —  has  met  with  approval.  A  Mr. 
Henry  Dore,  who  is  just  back  from  Klon- 
dike, is  reported  in  the  Chronicle  as  saying  that  "  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  believe  that  the  American  miners  will  submit  to 
giving  up  any  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  mines  to  the 
Canadian  Government."  Mr.  Dore  further  remarks  that  if 
any  attempt  be  made  by  the  Canadian   Government  to  col- 
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lect  any  royalties,  "  the  miners  will  simply  hold  a  meeting, 
decide  what  they  intend  to  do,  and  carry  out  the  decision  of 
that  meeting,  no  matter  what  it  costs."  As  to  territorial 
rights,  Mr.  Dore  says  :  "  The  Klondike  practically  belongs 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  only  about  fifty  miles  from  our 
frontier."  Mr.  Dore  is  quite  right  —  according  to  current  I 
newspaper  logic,  Hawaii  belongs  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  is  only  twenty-one  hundred  miles  from  our  frontier  ; 
therefore,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  Klondike,  being  forty 
times  nearer,  is  forty  times  more  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Dore  continues  :  "  It  would  take  but  little  for 
the  Americans  there  to  declare  themselves  and  hoist  the 
American  flag  over  the  diggings."  The  only  drawback  that 
we  can  see  is  that  there  is  no  American  ship  of-war  there. 
If  the  Philadelphia  were  there  now,  or  the  Baltimore,  we 
could  fix  it.  '  But  at  present  it  seems  difficult.  Congress, 
however,  might  make  an  appropriation  for  some  ship-of-war 
on  wheels  which  could  be  trundled  over  the  country,  land 
marines  and  blue-jackets,  run  up  the  American  flag,  and 
there  you  are. 

A    dispatch    from    Honolulu    per    steamer   Miowera   says : 
^      „  "The  condition  of  affairs  is   very  threaten- 

Can  Christian  ] 

Missionaries  ing,  and   a  popular  outbreak   may  occur  at 

LlE?  any    time,    when     international    interference 

from  ships  in  the  harbor  would  occasion  a  complication." 

Why  should  there  be  a  "popular  outbreak"  in  Honolulu? 
Against  what  or  whom?  Not  surely  against  the  benevolent 
Christian  and  missionary  gentlemen  who  have  erected  the 
so-called  "republic"  there?  But  why  should  there  be  a 
popular  outbreak  against  them  ?  Are  they  not  engaged  in 
bringing  about  annexation  to  the  United  States- — an  end 
which  is  said  to  be  dear  to  the  Hawaiian  heart?  If  so,  why 
should  there  be  a  popular  outbreak  ?  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  Hawaiians  do  not  desire  annexation  ?  And  can  it 
also  be  possible  that  these  benevolent  Christian  and  mission- 
ary gentlemen  were  lying  when  they  said  so  ? 

During  the  trial  of  the  Fair  will  case  last  week,  Russell  J_ 
,,,      n  Wilson,  one  of  the    attorneys    in    the   case, 
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was  on  the  stand.  He  was  asked  whether 
he  had  made  certain  statements  to  Mrs. 
Craven.  He  replied  :  "I  did  not.  Did  she  so  testify?" 
Whereupon  the  Chronicle's  reporter,  with  naive  surprise, 
makes  this  remark  :  "  Evidently  Attorney  WTilson  had  not 
even  read  the  newspaper  testimony."  Well,  what  of  it? 
Who  has  read  it?  Who  is  reading  it?  Who  is  going  to 
read  it?  Nobody  can  read  the  vast  masses  of  stuff"  the 
dailies  print  nowadays,  and  nobody  tries.  Most  people 
content  themselves  with  glancing  at  the  headings,  and  some 
not  even  that.  As  for  the  reports  in  the  Fair  trial,  the 
community  long  since  stopped  reading  them,  if  they  ever 
read  them,  and  now  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  attorneys  in 
the  case  do  not  read  them.  The  question  then  arises,  who 
does  read  them  ?     Probably  nobody  but  the  proof-readers. 
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TRUE    AMERICANISM. 


The  Radical  Difference  Between  Americanism  and  Jingoism. 


There  are  many  words  in  circulation  among  us  which 
we  understand  fairly  well,  which  we  use  ourselves,  and 
which  we  should,  however,  find  it  difficult  to  define.  I 
think  that  Americanism  is  one  of  these  words  ;  and  I  think 
also  it  is  well  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  exact  meaning 
of  this  word,  which  is  often  most  carelessly  employed. 
More  than  once  of  late  have  we  heard  a  public  man  praised 
for  his  "  aggressive  Americanism,"  and  occasionally  we  have 
seen  a  man  of  letters  denounced  for  his  lack  of  "Ameri- 
canism." Now  what  does  the  word  really  mean  when  it  is 
thus  used  ? 

It  means,  first  of  all,  a  love  for  this  country  of  ours,  an 
appreciation  of  the  institutions  of  this  nation,  a  pride  in  the 
history  of  this  people  to  which  we  belong.  And  to  this  ex- 
tent Americanism  is  simply  another  word  for  patriotism. 
But  it  means  also,  I  think,  more  than  this  :  it  means  a  frank 
acceptance  of  the  principles  which  underlie  our  government 
here  in  the  United  States  ;  it  means,  therefore,  a  faith  in  our 
fellow-man,  a  belief  in  liberty  and  in  equality.  It  implies, 
further,  so  it  seems  to  me,  a  confidence  in  the  future  of  this 
country,  a  confidence  in  its  destiny,  a  buoyant  hopefulness 
that  the  right  will  surely  prevail. 

In  so  far  as  Americanism  is  merely  patriotism,  it  is  a  very 
good  thing.  The  man  who  does  not  think  his  own  country 
the  finest  in  the  world  is  either  a  pretty  poor  sort  of  a  man 
or  else  he  has  a  pretty  poor  sort  of  a  country.  If  any  peo- 
ple have  not  patriotism  enough  to  make  them  willing  to 
die  that  the  nation  may  live,  then  that  people  will  soon  be 
pushed  aside  in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  that  nation  will 
be  trampled  upon  and  crushed  ;  probably  it  will  be  con- 
quered and  absorbed  by  some  race  of  a  stronger  fibre  and 
of  a  sterner  stock.  Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  declare  pre- 
cisely which  is  the  more  pernicious  citizen  of  a  republic 
when  there  is  danger  of  war  with  another  nation — the  man 
who  wants  to  fight,  right  or  wrong,  or  the  man  who  does 
not  want  to  fight,  right  or  wrong  ;  the  hot-headed  fellow 
who  would  plunge  the  country  into  a  deadly  struggle  with- 
out first  exhausting  every  possible  chance  to  obtain  an  hon- 
orable peace,  or  the  cold-blooded  person  who  would  will- 
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ingly  give  up  anything  and  everything,  including  honor 
itself,  sooner  than  risk  the  loss  of  money  which  every  war 
surely  entails.  "  My  country,  right  or  wrong,"  is  a  good 
motto  only  when  we  add  to  it,  "  and  if  she  is  in  the  wrong, 
I'll  help  to  put  her  in  the  right." 

True  patriotism  is  quiet,  simple,  dignified  ;  it  is  not  bla- 
tant, verbose,  vociferous.  The  noisy  shriekers  who  go  about 
with  a  chip  on  their  shoulders,  and  cry  aloud  for  war  upon 
the  slightest  provocation,  belong  to  the  class  contemptu- 
ously known  as  "Jingoes."  They  may  be  patriotic — and  as 
a  fact  they  often  are — but  their  patriotism  is  too  frothy, 
too  hysteric,  too  unintelligent,  to  inspire  confidence.  True 
patriotism  is  not  swift  to  resent  an  insult ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  slow  to  take  offense,  slow  to  believe  that  an  insult  could 
have  been  intended.  True  patriotism,  believing  fully  in  the 
honesty  of  its  own  acts,  assumes  also  that  others  are  acting 
with  the  same  honesty.  True  patriotism,  having  a  solid 
pride  in  the  power  and  resources  of  our  country,  doubts  al- 
ways the  likelihood  of  any  other  nation  being  willing  care- 
lessly to  provoke  the  explosion  of  our  mighty  wrath. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  Americanism  is  merely  patriotism, 
it  is  a  very  good  thing,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out.  But 
Americanism  is  something  more  than  patriotism.  It  calls 
not  only  for  love  of  our  common  country,  but  also  for  re- 
spect for  our  fellow-man.  It  implies  an  actual  acceptance 
of  equality  as  a  fact.  It  means  a  willingness  always  to  act 
on  the  theory  not  that  "  I'm  as  good  as  the  other  man,"  but 
that  "the  other  man  is  as  good  as  I  am."  It  means  level- 
ing up  rather  than  leveling  down.  It  means  a  regard  for 
law,  and  a  desire  to  gain  our  wishes  and  to  advance  our 
ideas  always  decently  and  in  order,  and  with  deference  to 
the  wishes  and  the  ideas  of  others.  It  leads  a  man  always 
to  acknowledge  the  good  faith  of  those  with  whom  he  is 
contending,  whether  the  contest  is  one  of  sport  or  of  poli- 
tics. It  prevents  a  man  from  declaring,  or  even  from  think- 
ing, that  all  the  right  is  on  his  side,  and  that  all  the  honest 
people  in  the  country  are  necessarily  of  his  opinion. 

And,  further,  it  seems  to  me  that  true  Americanism  has 
faith  and  hope.  It  believes  that  the  world  is  getting  belter, 
if  not  year  by  year,  at  least  century  by  century  ;  and  it 
believes  also  that  in  this  steady  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  these  United  States  are  destined  to  do 
their  full  share.  It  holds  that,  bad  as  many  things  may 
seem  to  be  to-day,  they  were  worse  yesterday,  and  they  will 
be  better  to-morrow.  However  dark  the  outlook  for  any 
given  cause  may  be  at  any  moment,  the  man  imbued  with 
the  true  spirit  of  Americanism  never  abandons  hope  and 
never  relaxes  effort  ;  he  feels  sure  that  everything  comes  to 
him  who  waits.  He  knows  that  all  reforms  are  inevitable  in 
the  long-run  ;  and  that  if  they  do  not  finally  establish  them- 
selves it  is  because  they  are  not  really  reforms,  though  for 
a  time  they  may  have  seemed  to  be. 

And  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  American  people 
will  supply  ample  reasons  for  this  faith  in  the  future.  The 
sin  of  negro  slavery  never  seemed  to  be  more  secure  from 
overthrow  than  it  did  in  the  ten  years  before  it  was  finally 
abolished.  A  study  of  the  political  methods  of  the  past 
will  show  that  there  has  been  immense  improvement  in 
many  respects  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  in  our  political  methods 
that  we  Americans  are  most  open  to  censure.  That  there 
was  no  deterioration  of  the  moral  stamina  of  the  whole 
people  during  the  first  century  of  the  American  republic 
any  student  can  make  sure  of  by  comparing  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
during  the  Revolution  with  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
population  of  the  Northern  States  (and  of  the  Southern  no 
less)  during  the  Civil  Wax-.  We  are  accustomed  to  sing  the 
praises  of  our  grandfathers  who  won  our  independence,  and 
very  properly  ;  but  our  grandchildren  will  have  also  to  sing 
the  praises  of  our  fathers,  who  stood  up  against  each  other 
for  four  years  of  the  hardest  fighting  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  bearing  the  burdens  of  a  protracted  struggle  with  an 
uncomplaining  cheerfulness  which  was  not  a  characteristic 
of  the  earlier  war. 

True  Americanism  recognizes  the  fact  that  America  is 
the  heir  of  the  ages,  and  that  it  is  for  us  to  profit  as  best 
we  can  by  the  experience  of  Europe,  not  copying  servilely 
what  has  been  successful  in  the  Old  World,  but  modifying 
what  we  borrow  in  accord  with  our  own  needs  and  our  own 
conditions.  It  knows,  and  it  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
that  we  must  always  be  the  judges  ourselves  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  shall  follow  the  example  of  Europe.  Many  times 
we  have  refused  to  walk  in  the  path  of  European  precedent, 
preferring  very  properly  to  blaze  out  a  track  for  ourselves. 
More  often  than  not  this  independence  was  wise,  but  now 
and  again  it  was  unwise. 

Finally,  one  more  quality  of  true  Americanism  must  be 
pointed  out.  It  is  not  sectional.  It  does  not  dislike  an 
idea,  a  man,  or  a  political  party  because  that  idea,  that 
man,  or  that  party  comes  from  a  certain  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  permits  a  man  to  have  a  healthy  pride  in  being  a 
son  of  Virginia,  a  citizen  of  New  York,  a  native  ol  Massa- 
chusetts, but  only  on  condition  that  he  has  a  pride  still 
stronger  that  he  is  an  American,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  True  Americanism  is  never  sectional.  It  knows 
no  North  and  no  South,  no  East  and  no  West.  And  as  it 
has  no  sectional  likes  and  dislikes,  so  it  has  no  interna- 
tional likes  and  dislikes.  It  never  puts  itself  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Englishman  who  said,  "  I've  no  prejudices,  thank 
heaven,  but  I  do  hate  a  Frenchman  !  "  It  frowns  upon  all 
appeals  to  the  former  allegiance  of  naturalized  citizens  of 
this  country  ;  and  it  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  enough  for 
any  man  to  be  an  American  without  the  aid  of  the  hyphen 
which  makes  him  a  British-American,  an  Irish-American,  or 
a  German-American. 

True  Americanism — to  conclude — feels  that  a  land  which 
bred  Washington  and  Franklin  in  the  last  century,  and 
Emerson  and  Lincoln  in  this  century,  and  which  opens  its 
schools  wide  to  give  every  boy  the  chance  to  model  him- 
self on  these  great  men,  is  a  land  deserving  of  Lowell's 
praise  as  "  a  good  country  to  live  in,  a  good  country  to  live 
for,  and  a  good  country  to  die  for." — Brander  . 
in  Harper's  Round  Table. 
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THE    TRUTH    AT    LONE    STAR. 

What  BcMl  the  Handmaid  of  Justice  in  a  Mining-Camp. 


We  were  rapidly  getting  acquainted.  Jerry,  who  if  sur- 
named  has  never  wasted  time  telling  the  news,  settled  him- 
self on  his  pine-needle  couch,  tipped  his  hat  a  little  further 
forward  so  thai  the  sun  but  gilded  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and 
delivered  his  introductory  remarks.  When  the  light  had 
filtered  its  way  into  the  understanding,  we  knew  that  he  was 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance  and  his  roughing  it  but 
the  result  of  a  whim  ;  still,  nothing  but  his  truthful  counte- 
nance kept  us  from  salting  the  tale  about  the  authorities 
tying  down  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  keep  it  from  tipping  up 
when  he  came  west  of  the  Rockies. 

Hilly  Edgerton  yawned  slightly  and  drew  up  his  knees. 
He  said  he  believed  it  was  in  poor  taste  to  use  titles  either 
before  or  after  a  name,  even  if  you  did  have  a  right  to  lean 
'em  up  against  both  ends,  and  that  was  why  lie  was  known 
simply  as  Billy  Edgerton.  Incidentally,  he  informed  us  that 
.1  hundred  thousand  roubles  wasn't  such  a  very  large  re- 
w.ird  for  the  Russian  Government  to  offer  for  a  political 
offender  ;  but  he  preferred  to  take  no  chances,  and  there- 
fore came  up  to  Lone  Star  alter  he  had  met  and  circum- 
vented in  San  Francisco  the  fourth  detective  of  the  imperial 
bureau. 

Then  Johnson,  of  Colusa,  straightened  himself  up,  as  if 
he  had  just  awakened  from  a  sweet  dream  of  peace.  "  I've 
an  uncle,"  said  he,  "  who  is  worth  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  ami  I'm  his  only  heir.  I'd  think  a  great  deal  more 
Ol  him,  'hough,  if  it  wasn't  for  my  aunt,  who  don't  like 
him."  Here  he  paused  and  blew  a  few  rings  from  his  old 
cob-pipe,  but  the  question  didn't  come.  "  You  see,"  he 
added,  "  my  aunt  is  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  I'm  her 
only  heir  also." 

After  that  there  was  more  silence,  and  albeit  we  sprawled 
lazily  in  front  of  the  cook-house,  1  felt  that  my  autobiography 
was  becoming  overdue.  As  my  worldly  effects  would 
scarcely  comfortably  clothe  a  scare-crow,  and  nothing  short 
ul  morocco  binding  would  make  my  personal  history  attrac- 
tive, I  looked  up  at  the  stranger  who  through  it  all  had 
sal  quietly  on  his  dejected  mule,  hoping  for  a  diversion. 

"  Howdy,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  turning  large  and  solemn 
eyes  upon  us  and  disclosing  a  countenance  of  philosophical 
gravity.  Each  of  us  acknowledged  the  salutation  by  slightly 
shifting  his  position,  and  Jerry,  whose  tongue  is  that  of  a 
multitude,  answered  "  Howdy." 

The  new-comer  removed  his  sombrero,  and  his  hair  fell 
about  his   head  like  a  shock  of  over-ripe  wheat.     Then  he 
gently  laid  his  fiddle-case  across  the  pommel  of  his  saddle 
and  asked  :  "  Is  this  a  purty  good  place  to  stop?" 
"  We  stop  here,"  answered  Jerry,  laconically. 
"  Live  tol'bly  high?" 
"  Six  thousand  feet." 

The  late  addition  straightened  up,  shook  his  threadbare 
coat  and  lifted  one  cowhide  boot,  dust-whitened  in  the 
crinkles,  from  the  stirrup,  and  reaching  down,  softly  tapped 
the  earth  with  it  to  make  sure  he  was  on  solid  ground. 
Then  he  cautiously  dismounted. 

Jerry,  who   is  inclined  to  be  critical,  regarded  the  mule 
with    disfavor.      His  owner,  noting  the   glance,  remarked  :  1 
"  Jeremiah  ain't  the  finesl-lookin'  mule   in  the  world,  but  I 
couldn't  steal  a  belter.     1  had  a  sight  finer  one  in   Tunis," 
he  added,  deprecatingly. 

"  In  Tunis  !"  echoed  Johnson.     "  Where've  you  been?" 

"In   Nashuay,  'n  Tunis,  'n   Cape  Cod, 'n   Lisbon   some 

time   back.     That   was   before   I   went  to  Kobe — went  thar 

from    l'aris,    which   is  a   fair  sort  of  a  place.     I  "hated  to 

leave." 

Johnson  drew  his  breath  and  demanded:  "Why  did 
you } " 

"  Mutual  objections  'tween  me  'n'  the  gov'ment.  Two 
days  war  all  they  give  me  10  take  my  last  farewell,"  he  said, 
slowly  rosining  his  bow. 

"What  did  you  come  up  here  for?" 

"  To  git  out  of  civilization,"  responded  the  stranger. 
"  I'm  disgusted.  People  lie  so  thar's  trouble  everywhere, 
'n'  the  only  man  you're  sure  is  anywhar  near  square  with  the 
law  is  the  feller  jest  out'n  jaiL" 

There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  use  of  asking  further  ques- 
tions of  the  new-comer,  but  I  think  the  opinion  was  general 
that  to  him  truth  was  stranger  than  fiction.  He  laid  his 
fiddle  on  the  log  and  looked  attentively  at  his  mule. 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  bein'  so  oneasy  about  Jeremiah,  who 
needs  a  drink,  1  might  play  a  little  tune  on  the  fiddle,"  he 
said.  Edgerton  took  the  hint  and  a  bucket  and  went  down 
to  the  creek. 

A  trifle  of  a  glow  in  the  western  sky  was  all  that  was  left 
of  the  day  when  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  rounded  up  the 
performance.  I  looked  at  Edgerton,  who  was  lying  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  and  thought  I  saw  a  tear 
in  his  eye  :  seeing  but  dimly  myself,  I  wasn't  certain.  But, 
then  and  there,  Lone  Star  adopted  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah. 

We  told  him  of  a  deserted  corral  a  mile  up  the  road,  and 
he  became  one  of  us.  Some  days,  when  he  felt  unusually 
energetic,  he  would  run  a  rocker  down  by  the  creek  for  a 
time,  but  he  preferred  to  play  or  sing,  and  the  camp 
approved  of  his  judgment. 

I  think  that  Scroggins  was  the  most  unpleasant  man  who 
ever  saw  the  sun  set  in  the  Pacific.  He  was  so  mean  that 
he  would  quarrel  with  himself  when  no  one  else  was  around, 
and  strangers  passing  by  his  cabin  used  to  pause  and  won- 
der at  the  one-voiced  row  within.  He  married  a  Castilian, 
who  was  very  fortunate  and  died  a  few  years  after  the  wed- 
ding, leaving  their  daughter  Nita  alone  with  the  old 
scoundreL  The  blackest  pirate  always  has  the  greatest 
treasure,  and  N  ita  was  as  pretty  as  her  father  was  ugly,  as 
good  as  he  was  bad. 

On  a  claim  adjoining  Scroggins's  lived  Atkinson,  who  was 


the  fervent  youth  and  the  lovely  maid.  As  soon  as  Scrog- 
gins suspected  the  attachment,  he  began  to  concentrate  his 
enmity,  which  he  had  hitherto  directed  impartially  against 
all  men,  in  Atkinson's  direction.  After  he  found  other  plans 
ineffective,  he  began  seeking  a  way  to  reduce  Atkinson's 
eatthly  necessities  to  a  pine-board  coffin. 

Adjoining  claims  furnished  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel.  One 
morning  Scroggins  eased  his  revolver  in  its  holster, 
shouldered  his  shovel,  and  went  out.  Instead  of  stopping 
on  his  own  property,  he  deliberately  walked  some  twenty 
feet  over  the  line  and  went  to  work  in  Atkinson's  territory. 
Atkinson  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  and  Scroggins 
slopped  shoveling  to  return  the  gaze. 

"  Ef  yer  think,  Rob  Atkinson,  that  a  shadder  of  a  skele- 
ton like  yerself  hez  a  patent  ter  all  the  pay-dirt  in  these 
diggin's,  ye're  'way  oft"  yer  level.  Jest  take  up  this  trail,  ef 
ye're  lookin'  fer  trouble.  All  we  want  of  you  aroun'  hyar  ez 
yer  tracks.     Sabe?" 

Scroggins  made  a  mistake.  His  temper  was  quicker  than 
his  hand,  and  he  opened  the  battle  before  he  brought  up  his 
artillery  ;  for  as  the  sight  of  his  revolver  left  the  holster,  he 
heard  a  little  click  and  raised  his  eyes  to  look  into  the 
mouth  of  Atkinson's  weapon.  Edgerton,  coming  down  the 
trail,  heard  Bob  speak  sharply  :  "  Git  !  And  if  you  ever  set 
foot  on  my  place  again,  you'll  have  to  be  carried  off ! " 
Scroggins  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  then  backed  slowly  and 
sullenly  away. 

That  afternoon  Jerry  and  Johnson,  on  their  way  up  from 
the  valley,  stopped  to  rest  at  Cayuse  Bend.  As  they  stood, 
the  silence  was  broken  by  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  around 
the  bend,  side  by  side,  came  two  horses.  The  riders  were 
Bob  and  Nita. 

"  Good-by,  boys,"  said  the  former,  as  he  reined  up. 
"  Nita  and  1  are  on  our  wedding  journey  to  happier  times, 
we  hope.  May  we  ask  that  you  say  nothing  of  having 
met  us  ?     Luck  go  with  you." 

The  mist  crawled  upward  through  the  manzanita  and  mes- 
quile  and  hovered  over  the  trail.  Bob  and  Nita  slackened 
their  pace  and  went  forward  cautiously.  It  was  when  the 
fog  was  at  its  thickest  that  they  heard  the  beating  of  reck- 
less hoofs  behind  them.  Bob  turned  his  horse's  head  and 
grasped  his  revolver.  A  dozen  gigantic  forms  loomed  in- 
distinctly into  view  through  the  fog.  As  he  raised  his 
arm,   Nita  seized    it,   crying  :  "  Don't  shoot  !      Surely   my 

father " 

"  Hands  up  !  "  rang  out  the  command,  and  half  a  dozen 
weapons  were  leveled  at  Bob. 

"  What  kind  of  an  outrage  is  this  ? "  he  demanded,  | 
recognizing  familiar  faces. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  cool  one  !  "  said  Edgerton.  "  Kill  a 
man  and  run  away  with  his  darter,  and  then  call  it  an  out- 
rage when  you  are  follered  up  !  Reckon  you  thought  it 
was  just  a  personal  matter,  leavin'  old  man  Scroggins  up 
there  in  his  cabin  dead  !  " 

"  Dead  !  "  exclaimed  Atkinson.  "  Why,  I  hadn't  even 
heard  of  it  !     Why  am  I  accused  ?  " 

"  You'll  find  out  soon  enough.  \'ou  come  with  us." 
Atkinson's  horses  stood  quietly,  head  and  head  together. 
Nita  had  fainted,  and  for  a  moment  Bob  glanced  tenderly 
down  at  the  white  face  on  his  shoulder.  Then  he  looked  at 
the  circle  of  unrelenting  faces  and  said,  quietly  :  "  I  am  in- 
nocent.     I'll  go  back  and  prove  it." 

Of  course  Colonel  Ike  Stebbins,  as  the  main-spring  of  the 
social  machinery  of  Lone  Star,  presided  at  the  trial.  It  was 
always  he  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  new-made  grave, 
with  reverent  face  and  upraised  hand,  while  the  clods  fell 
dully  on  the  pine  coffin  ;  he  it  was  who  sat  with  ease  and 
dignity  in  the  chairman's  place  at  public  meetings  ;  a  baile 
without  the  colonel  to  lead  was  like  the  play  of  "  Hamlet "  with 
that  gentleman  represented  only  by  his  regrets  ;  and  it  was 
admitted  without  discussion  that  no  one  but  Colonel  Stebbins 
could  properly  impersonate  the  austerity  of  Judge  Lynch. 

From  the  beginning  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  Atkinson's 
guilt.  Edgerton  testified  to  the  quarrel  of  the  morning,  and 
Bill  Simpson  loquaciously  related  how  he  thought  something 
was  up  when  Bob  sold  his  claim  to  him  at  half  its  value, 
explaining  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  leave.  Then  Jerry  and 
Johnson  told  of  the  meeting  on  the  hillside,  and  each  of  the 
posse  swore,  with  due  appreciation  of  his  own  importance,  to 
Atkinson's  guilty  actions  when  they  came  upon  him  in  the 
fog.  Hezekiah  Smith,  of  the  hill-top,  clinched  the  evidence 
by  testifying  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  standing  before 
Scroggins's  door  at  noon. 

The  jurors  had  ceased  whittling  tooth-picks  and  exchang- 
ing jokes  ;  their  growing  solemnity  foreshadowed  the  verdict. 
Colonel  Stebbins  had  with  a  sigh  dismissed  the  last  witness, 
when  Ezekiel  strolled  calmly  in  through  the  open  door.  He 
nodded  familiarly  to  two  or  three  acquaintances,  and  then 
addressed  the  judge. 

"Colonel,"  he  said  easily,  "guess  I'd  better  straighten 
this  thing  out  a  little.     Where  d'ye  plant  the  witnesses  ?" 

Colonel  Ike,  surprised,  looked  at  him.     "  Let  the  witness 
be  sworn,"  he  said.    "Well,  what  do  you  know  about  this  i" 
"  I  know  all  about  it." 
"  Who  killed  Scroggins  ?  " 
"  I  did,"  said  Ezekiel,  calmly. 

For  ten  seconds  there  was  silence,  and  then  a  smile  that 
broke  into  a  ripple  of  laughter  ran  around  the  room.  Ezekiel 
was  maintaining  his  reputation.  The  colonel  rapped  angrily 
for  order  with  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver  upon  the  head  of 

the  sugar-barreL     "  If  you  are  trifling " 

"  I  ain't  trinin',"  protested  Ezekiel,  earnestly.  "  I  never 
told  a  lie  in  my  life.  It  was  jest  after  dinner,  an'  I  was 
lookin'  for  Jeremiah.  As  I  went  by  Scroggins's  door,  he 
came  out,  lookin'  ez  smilin'  ez  an  undertaker  with  the  tooth- 
ache. '  Seed  my  gal  lately  ?  '  says  he,  foolin'  with  his  gun. 
I  didn't  want  to  hurt  his  feelin's  by  tellin'  him  I'd  seen  her 
ten  minutes  before  with  Bob,  so  I  sez,  polite-like  :  '  Sartinly, 
saw  her  last  week.  Lookin' well,  ain't  she  ? '  'Stid  of  bein' 
pleased,  the  old  man  was  riled  and  used  language  that 
would  have  shocked  wheat   in  a  harvest-field. 


Then  I  was  mad  V  talked  back.  After  assurin'  me  that  I'd 
disfiggered  the  lan'scape  long  enough,  only  addin'  to  them 
plain  words  some  onnecessary  trimmin's,  he  shot  at  me  V  I 
shot  back,  'n'  this  is  what  I  killed  him  with." 

Ezekiel  drew  out  an  old  horse-pistol  and  handed  it  to  the 
foreman  of  the  jury.  A  murmur  of  interest  ran  through  the 
crowd,  and  the  jurors  whispered  among  themselves. 

Just  then  a  little  red-faced  man  pushed  his  way  through 
the  crowd  at  the  door.  "  There  he  is  !  "  he  shouted,  ex- 
citedly.    "  There's  the  man  that  stole  my  mule  !  " 

We  followed  his  finger  with  our  eyes.  He  was  pointing 
at  Ezekiel,  who  regarded  him  philosophically.  "  Well,  I 
didn't  say  I  didn't,  did  I  ?"  he  asked,  mildly. 

The  new-comer  threw  his  hat  in  the  corner  and  danced 
with  excitement.  "  It  was  this  way,  jedge.  T'other  day  I 
tied  my  mule  down  at  Ransome's  Ferry  while  I  went  inter 
Pike's  place  to  git  some  refreshments.  When  1  come  out, 
a  little  later,  the  mule  wuz  gone,  an'  I  never  seed  him  again 
ontil  to-day,  when  I  stumbled  on  him,  accidental  like,  at  this 
feller's  place  up  the  trail.      I  want  him  'rested,  quick  !  " 

We  were  all  too  much  astonished  to  say  anything,  but 
finally  Ezekiel  broke  the  silence. 

"  Don't  be  too  hasty,"  he  said.  "  I  stole  the  mule,  yes. 
This  chap  left  him  tied  out  thar  all  day  while  he  was  doin' 
the  anaconda  act  in  at  Pike's,  an'  jest  out  of  pity  for  Jere- 
miah, I  rode  him  off.  But  that's  enough  on  that  subject,  as 
the  undertaker  remarked  when  he  saw  a  ten-foot  tombstone 
over  the  grave  of  a  debtor  of  his'n  ;  we're  considerin'  an- 
other matter.  I  didn't  say  nothin'  about  Scroggins's  death 
for  two  reasons  ;  I  wanted  Nita  to  leave  'thout  hearin'  about 
it,  an'  Jeremiah  hed  strayed  off  an'  it's  a  long  ways  to  tell 
news  that'll  keep  an  hour  or  so." 

The  jury  had  been  examining  the  pistol,  and  Ezekiel's 
statement  was  so  apparently  sincere  that  their  minds  began 
to  waver.  They  looked  at  Atkinson,  then  at  the  stranger, 
and  then  at  Ezekiel,  serenely  confident.  For  a  moment  they 
buzzed  together,  then  the  foreman,  closely  followed  by  the 
other  eleven,  walked  over  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Atkinson. 
In  another  second,  Jerry  was  on  a  box(  cheering  frantically. 
The  crowd  joined  in,  and  the  excitement  grew  until  the  hill- 
top man  fell  out  of  the  window,  backward.  After  awhile, 
the  colonel  made  himself  heard. 

"  The  prisoner's  discharged.  But  there's  another  case  to 
be  considered." 

"  She's  waitin'  up  thar  for  you,"  whispered  Ezekiel,  and 
Atkinson  stayed  just  long  enough  to  wring  a  dozen  out- 
stretched hands  and  give  his  choking  thanks  to  Ezekiel. 

Colonel  Ike  rose  in  his  place,  and  the  hum  of  conversation 
was  stilled. 

"  The  death  of  this  man  Scroggins  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened in  a  proper  manner,  but  the  mule-stealing  is  more 
serious.  And  while  in  the  first  instance  you  are  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  Lone  Star,  because  of  the  second  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  court  you'd  better  leave  in  three  hours, 
Ezekiel." 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Ezekiel,  "  but  not  'less  I  can  take  Jeremiah. 
I  ain't  agoin'  to  walk." 

Colonel  Ike  was  a  man  of  resources.  He  dropped  a 
dollar  in  his  sombrero  and  then  passed  it  among  the  boys. 
When  he  had  counted  its  contents  he  addressed  the  owner 
of  the  mule.  "  Your  mule  is  worth  just  eighteen  dollars,  a 
plugged  half,  and  two  Mexican  dobies,  and  we've  decided 
to  buy  him."  Then  he  turned  to  Ezekiel.  "  With  the 
compliments  of  Lone  Star  Camp,"  he  said,  smiling. 

Ezekiel  bowed  his  thanks,  shook  hands  all  around,  and 
passed  through  the  door.  He  unhitched  Jeremiah  from 
where  his  late  owner  had  tied  him,  and  clambered  into  the 
saddle,  with  his  fiddle  under  his  left  arm.  Something  I 
saw  in  his  face  made  me  walk  alongside  to  the  top  of  the 
grade.     He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  quizzically. 

"  Does  what  you  hear  go  in  at  one  ear  'n'  out  t'other,  'stid 
of  your  mouth  ?  " 

"  Secrets  that  travel  take  that  trail." 

"  Well,  then,  I  didn't  steal  Jeremiah.  I  saw  him  at  the 
ferry,  tuk  a  fancy  to  him,  an1,  when  the  chance  offered  next 
day,  dickered  for  him  with  a  man  who  'peared  to  be  his 
owner.  But  I  saw  that  my  reputation  needed  a  smudge  to 
make  'em  b'lieve  me  about  Scroggins." 

"  Then  you  didn't "  began  I,  catching  my  breath. 

"  Sartinly  not,"  he  said,  coolly.  "  I  didn't  kill  him,  and  I 
don't  know  who  did — probably  some  one  he  did  up,  settlin' 
an  old  score.  I'm  sure  Bob  didn't  do  it,  but  I  couldn't  prove 
it  any  other  way.     And  he's  a  mighty  nice  feller,  an'  Nita, 

bless  her  little  heart Git  up,  Jeremiah." 

San  Francisco,  August,  1897.  Paul  Shoup. 

-»»-^- 

In  several  English  lunatic  asylums  journalism  has  been  in- 
troduced among  the  inmates  as  a  curative  measure.  One 
I  demented  person  refused  food  and  as  obstinately  declined 
to  furnish  any  reason  for  his  action.  In  a  newspaper  article, 
however,  he  wrote  :  "  I  desire  to  be  buried  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  is  a  monstrous  scandal  that  I  should  be  com- 
pelled to  drag  about  all  over  this  house  a  dead  and  putrefy- 
ing corpse."  As  soon  as  the  bent  of  his  weak-mindedness 
was  discovered  he  received  appropriate  treatment  and  event- 
ually recovered.  It  is  said  that  in  perusing  some  of  their 
papers  a  reader  would  fail  to  discover  a  "  bee  in  the  bonnet " 
of  the  writers. 


Government  ownership  of  railroads  has  been  found  a 
failure  in  Brazil,  and  the  government  has  offered  to  lease  its 
entire  system  of  fourteen  thousand  miles  of  track  to  any 
responsible  company  that  will  pay  a  bonus  of  seventy  millions 
of  dollars  as  rental  of  the  tracks,  rolling-stock,  and  other 
property  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  and  guarantee  to  restore 
them  in  good  order  at  the  end  of  that  period. 


.     But  1  didn't 
hard-working  young  fellow,  with  a  title  to  plenty  of  pay-    care  until  he  said  he  could  git  more  music  out'n  a  weather- 
Ol  .-ourse  there  was  a  new  edition  of  the  old  yarn  of  |  boarded  house  with  a  club  'n  I  could  out'n  my  fiddle  V  bow. 


Digestion  proceeds  more  rapidly  in  the  horse  with  active 
exercise  than  when  eating  is  followed  by  a  period  of  rest, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Tange,  of  Buda-Pesth. 
In  the  dog  and  in  man,  the  opposite  is  true,  which  shows 
how  unsafe  it  is  to  infer  results  in  one  animal  from  observa- 
tions on  another. 


August  9,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STEVENSON'S    LAST    NOVEL. 

"St.    Ives,"    the  Posthumous  Work  of  the   Author   of  "Treasure 

Island" — The  Adventures  of  an  Escaped  Military 

Prisoner  in  Scotland. 

Serial  publication  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  post- 
humous and  unfinished  novel,  "  St.  Ives,"  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine^  and  it  is  announced  that 
Arthur  T.  Quiller-Couch  will  write  a  conclusion  for  it  for  the 
next  issue.  The  story  is  a  tale  of  adventure  in  the  field 
where  Stevenson  has  shown  himself  most  at  home.  His 
hero  is  the  Vicomle  Anne  de  Keroual  de  St. -Yves,  the  scion 
of  an  aristocratic  French  family.  His  parents  were  killed 
by  the  Revolutionists,  and  he  himself,  when  a  mere  lad,  en- 
tered the  army  of  Napoleon.  In  the  Peninsular  War  he 
was  captured  by  the  English  and  sent  to  a  Scotch  prison, 
where  a  young  Scotch  girl,  Flora  Gilchrist,  pities  his  hard 
lot  and  occasionally  speaks  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
to  him.  One  of  the  other  prisoners  makes  insulting  re- 
marks about  her  to  St.  Ives,  with  the  result  that  they  fight  a 
strange  duel,  which  Stevenson  describes  as  follows  : 

So  far  as  regards  place  and  time,  we  had  no  choice  ;  we  must  settle 
the  dispute  at  night,  in  the  dark,  after  a  round  had  passed  by,  and  in 
the  open  middle  of  the  shed  under  which  we  slept.  The  question  of 
arms  was  more  obscure.  We  had  a  good  many  tools,  indeed,  which 
we  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  our  toys  ;  but  they  were  none  of 
them  suited  for  a  single  combat  between  civilized  men,  and,  being  non- 
descript, it  was  found  extremely  hard  to  equalize  the  chances  of  the 
combatants.  At  length  a  pair  of  scissors  was  unscrewed  ;  and  a 
couple  of  tough  wands  being  found  in  a  corner  of  the  court-yard,  one 
blade  of  the  scissors  was  lashed  solidly  to  each  with  resin  ed  twine — 
the  twine  coming  I  know  not  whence,  but  the  resin  from  the  green 
pillars  of  the  shed,  which  still  sweated  from  the  axe.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  to  feel  in  one's  hand  this  weapon,  which  was  no  heavier  than  a 
riding-rod.  and  which  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  would  prove  more  dan- 
gerous. A  general  oath  was  administered  and  taken  that  no  one 
should  interfere  in  the  duel  nor  (suppose  it  to  result  seriously)  betray 
the  name  of  the  survivor.  And  with  that,  all  being  then  ready,  we 
composed  ourselves  to  await  the  moment. 

'1  he  evening  fell  cloudy ;  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  when  the  first 
round  of  the  night  passed  through  our  shed  and  wound  off  along  the 
ramparts  ;  and  as  we  took  our  places,  we  could  siill  hear,  over  the  mur- 
murs of  the  surrounding  city,  the  sentries  challenging  its  further  pas- 
sage. Leclos,  the  sergeant-major,  set  us  in  our  stations,  engaged  our 
wands,  and  left  us.  To  avoid  blood-stained  clothing,  my  adversary  and  I 
had  stripped  to  the  shoes  ;  and  the  chill  of  the  night  enveloped  our  bodies 
like  a  wet  sheet.  The  man  was  belter  at  fencing  than  myself  ;  he  was 
vastly  taller  than  I.  being  of  a  stature  almost  gigantic,  and  proportion- 
ately strong.  In  the  inky  blackness  of  the  shed,  it  was  impossible  to  see 
his  eyes  ;  and  from  the  suppleness  of  the  wands,  1  did  not  like  to  trust  to 
a  parade.  I  made  up  my  mind  accordingly  to  profit,  if  1  might,  bv  my 
dt  feet  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  signal  should  be  given,  to  throw  mysel:  down 
and  lunge  at  the  same  moment.  It  was  to  play  my  life  upon  one  card  : 
should  I  not  mortally  wound  him,  no  defense  would  be  left  me  ;  what 
was  yet  more  appalling,  1  thus  ran  the  risk  of  bringing  my  own  face 
against  his  scissor  wilh  the  double  force  of  our  assaults,  and  my  face 
and  eyes  are  not  that  part  of  me  th.tt  I  would  the  most  readily  expose. 

"  Allez  !  "  said  the  sergeant-major. 

Both  lunged  in  the  same  moment  with  an  equal  fury,  and  but  for  my 
manoeuvre  both  had  certainly  been  spitted.  As  it  was,  he  did  no  more 
than  strike  my  shoulder,  while  my  scissor  plunged  b<-Iow  the  girdle  into 
a  mortal  part ;  and  that  great  bulk  of  a  man,  falling  from  his  whole 
height,  knocked  me  immediately  senseless. 

After  this  duel  St.  Ives  is  visited  by  an  English  lawyer, 
who  informs  him  that  his  great-uncle — who  had  fled  from 
France  at  ihe  first  signs  of  trouble,  convening  his  enormous 
fortune  into  English  securities  and  living  in  Scotland  the  life 
of  a  grand  seigneur — has  become  dissatisfied  with  St.  Ives's 
cousin,  who  was  to  have  been  his  heir,  and  now  desires  to 
see  St.  Ives  himself.  His  escape  from  the  prison  is  con- 
trived, and  after  many  strange  adventures  he  is  brought  to 
the  bedroom  of  his  great-uncle.  The  scene  which  follows 
is  here  described  : 

He  lay  propped  on  pillows  in  a  little  cot  no  greater  than  a  camp-bed, 
not  visibly  breathing.  He  was  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  looked 
it ;  not  that  his  face  was  much  lined,  but  aJl  the  blood  and  color  seemed 
to  have  faded  from  his  body,  and  even  his  eyes,  which  last  he  kept 
usually  closed  as  though  the  light  distressed  him.  There  was  an  un- 
speakable degree  of  slyness  in  his  expression,  which  kept  me  ill  at  ease  ; 
he  seemed  to  lie  there  with  his  arms  folded,  like  a  spider  waiting  for 
prey.  His  speech  was  very  deliberate  and  courteous,  but  scarce  louder 
than  a  sigh. 

"  I  bid  you  welcome,  M.  le  Vicomle  Anne,"  said  he,  looking  at  me 
hard  with  his  pale  eyes,  but  not  moving  on  his  pillows.  "  I  have  sent 
for  you,  and  1  thank  you  for  the  obliging  expedition  you  have  shown. 
It  is  my  misfortune  that  I  can  not  rise  lo  receive  you.  1  trust  you  have 
been  reasonably  well  entertained  ?  " 

"  M.  mon  oncle,"  I  said,  bowing  very  low,  "I  am  come  at  the 
summons  of  the  head  of  my  family.'" 

"  It  is  well,"  he  said.  "  Be  seated.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  some 
news — if  that  can  be  called  news  that  is  already  twenty  years  old — of 
how  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  here." 

By  the  coldness  of  his  address,  not  more  than  by  the  nature  of  the 
times  that  be  bade  me  recall,  I  was  plunged  in  melancholy.  I  felt 
myself  surrounded  as  wilh  deserts  of  friend lessness,  and  the  delight  of 
my  welcome  was  turned  to  ashes  in  my  mouth. 

"That  is  soon  told,  monseigneur,"  said  I.  "I  understand  that  I 
need  tell  you  nothing  of  the  end  of  my  unhappy  parents?  It  is  only 
the  story  of  the  lost  dog  ?  " 

' '  You  are  right-  I  am  sufficiently  informed  of  that  deplorable  affair  ; 
it  is  painful  to  me.  My  nephew,  your  father,  was  a  man  who  would 
not  be  advised,"  said  he.  "Tell  me,  if  you  please,  simply  of  your- 
self." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  run  the  risk  of  harrowing  your  sensibility  in  the 
beginning,"  said  I,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  because  my  story  begins  at  the 
foot  of  the  guillotine.  When  the  list  came  out  that  night,  and  her 
name  was  there,  I  was  already  old  enough,  not  in  years  but  in  sad  ex- 
perience, to   understand    the  extent  of    my  misfortune.     She "   I 

paused.  "Enough  that  she  arranged  with  a  friend,  Mme.  de 
Chasserades,  that  she  should  take  charge  of  me,  and  by  the  favor  of 
our  jailors  I  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  shelter  of  the  abbaye.  That 
was  my  only  refuge  ;  there  was  no  comer  of  France  that  I  could  rest 
the  sole  of  my  foot  upon  except  the  prison.  M.  le  Comte,  you  are  as 
well  aware  as  I  can  be  what  kind  of  a  life  that  was,  and  how  swiftly 
death  smote  in  that  society.  I  did  not  wait  long  before  the  name  of 
Mme.  de  Chasserades  succeeded  to  that  of  my  mother  on  the  list.  She 
passed  me  on  to  Mme.  de  Noytot  ;  she,  in  her  turn,  to  Mile,  de 
Braye  ;  and  there  were  others.  I  was  the  one  thing  permanent  ;  they 
were  all  transient  as  clouds  ;  a  day  or  two  of  their  care,  and  then  came 
the  last  farewell  and — somewhere  far  oft"  in  that  roaring  Paris  that  sur- 
rounded us — the  bloody  scene.  I  was  the  cherished  one,  the  last  com- 
fort, of  these  dying  women.  1  have  been  in  pitched  fights,  my  lord, 
and  I  never  knew  such  courage.  It  was  all  done  smiling,  in  the  tone 
of  good  society  ;  belle  maman  was  the  name  I  was  taught  to  give  to 
each;  and  for  a  day  or  two  the  new  "pretty  mamma-  would  make 
much  of  me,  show  me  off,  teach  me  the  minuet  and  to  say  my  prayers  ; 
and  then,  with  a  tender  embrace,  would  go  the  way  of  her  predecessors, 
smiling.  There  were  some  that  wept,  loo.  There  was  a  childhood  ! 
All  the  time  M.  de  Culemberg  kept  his  eye  on  me,  and  would  have  had 
me  out  of  the  abbaye  and  in  his  own  protection,  but  my  '  pretty 
mammas '  one  after  another  resisted  the  idea.  Where  could  I  be 
safer  ?  they  argued  ;    and  what  was   to  become  of  them  without  the 


darling  of  the  prison  ?  Well,  it  was  soon  shown  how  safe  I  was  !  The 
dreadful  day  of  the  massacre  came  ;  the  prison  was  overrun  ;  none 
paid  attention  lo  me,  not  even  the  last  of  my  '  pretty  mammas,'  for  she 
had  met  another  fate.  I  was  wandering  distracted,  when  I  was  found 
by  some  one  in  the  interests  of  M.  de  Culemberg.  I  understand  he 
was  sent  on  purpose  ;  I  believe,  in  order  to  reach  the  interior  of  the 
prison,  he  had  set  his  hand  to  nameless  barbarities:  such  was  the 
price  paid  for  my  worthless,  whimpering  little  life  !  He  gave  me  his 
hand  ;  it  was  wet,  and  mine  was  reddened  ;  he  led  me  unresisting.  I 
remember  but  the  one  circumstance  of  my  flight — it  was  my  last  viVw 
of  my  last  pretty  mamma.  Shall  I  describe  il  lo  you  ?  "  1  asked  the 
count,  with  a  sudden  fierceness. 

"  Avoid  unpleasant  details,"  observed  my  great-uncle,  gently. 

At  these  words  a  sudden  peace  fell  upon  me.  I  had  been  angry  with 
the  man  before  ;  I  had  not  sought  to  spare  him  ;  and  now,  in  a  mo- 
ment, I  saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  spare.  Whether  from  natural 
heartlessness  or  extreme  old  age,  the  soul  was  not  at  home ;  and  my 
benefactor,  who  had  kept  the  fire  lit  in  my  room  for  a  month  past — my 
only  relative  except  Alain,  whom  I  knew  already  to  be  a  hired  spy — had 
trodden  out  the  last  sparks  of  hope  and  interest. 

"Certainly,"  said  I  :  "  and,  indeed,  the  day  for  them  is  nearly  over. 
I  was  taken  to  M.  de  Culemberg 's — I  presume,  sir,  that  you  know  the 
Abbe1  de  Culemberg  ?  " 

He  indicated  assent  without  opening  his  eyes. 

"  He  was  a  very  brave  and  a  very  learned  man " 

"  And  a  very  holy  one,"  said  my  uncle  civilly. 

"And  a  very  holy  one,  as  you  observe."  I  continued.  "  He  did  an 
infinity  of  good,  and  through  all  the  1  error  kept  himself  from  the 
guillotine.  He  gave  me  such  education  as  I  have  —  enough  for  a 
soldier.  .  .  .  But  I  would  not  willingly  detain  you  any  farther  with  a 
story,  the  details  of  which  it  must  naturally  be  more  or  less  unpleasant 
for  you  to  hear.  Suffice  it  that,  by  M.  de  Culemberg 's  advice.  I  en- 
tered the  service  of  France  at  sixteen,  and  have  since  then  carried  arms 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disgrace  my  family." 

"You  narrate  well  ;  vous  avez  la  voix  chaude,"  said  my  uncle,  turn- 
ing on  his  pillows  as  if  to  study  me.  "  I  have  a  very  good  account  of 
you  by  M.  de  Maus^ant,  whom  you  helped  in  Spain.  And  you  had 
some  educalion  from  the  Abbe*  de  Culemberg  a  man  of  a  good  house? 
Yes,  you  will  do  very  well.  You  have  a  good  manner  and  a  handsome 
person,  which  hurts  nothing.  We  are  all  handsome  in  the  family  ; 
even  I  myself.  I  have  had  my  successes,  the  memories  of  which  still 
charm  me.  It  is  my  intention,  my  nephew,  to  make  of  you  my  heir.  1 
am  not  very  well  content  with  my  other  nephew,  M.  le  Vicomle:  he 
has  not  been  respectful,  which  is  the  flattery  due  to  age.  And  there  are 
other  matters." 

The  other  nephew  does  not  take  his  loss  with  a  good 
grace.  He  comes  in  upon  St.  Ives  when  the  latter  is  count- 
ing over  a  large  sum  in  gold  and  notes  which  his  great-uncle 
has  given  him.  The  scene  between  the  two  cousins  and  the 
lawyer,  Romaine,  follows  : 

He  had  his  hat  on,  a  little  on  one  side  ;  it  was  a  very  tall  hat.  raked 
extremely,  and  had  a  narrow  curling  brim.  His  hair  was  all  curled  out 
in  masses  like  an  Italian  mountebank — a  most  unpardonable  fashion. 
He  sported  a  huge  tippeled  overcoat  of  frieze,  such  as  watchmen  wear, 
only  the  inside  was  lined  with  costly  furs,  and  he  kept  it  half  open  lo 
display  the  exquisite  linen,  the  many-colored  waistcoat,  and  the  profuse 
jewelry  of  watch-chains  and  brooches  underneath.  The  leg  and  the 
ankle  were  turned  to  a  miracle.  It  is  out  of  ihe  question  that  I  should 
deny  the  resemblance  altogether,  since  it  has  been  remarked  by  so 
many  different  persons  whom  I  can  not  reasonably  accuse  of  a  con- 
spiracy. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  saw  little  of  it  and  confessed  to  nothing. 
Certainly  he  was  what  some  might  call  handsome,  of  a  pictorial, 
exuberant  style  of  beauty,  all  attitude,  profile,  and  impudence:  a  man 
whom  I  could  see  in  fancy  parade  on  the  grand-stand  at  a  race-meeting, 
or  swagger  in  Piccadilly,  staring  down  the  women,  and  stared  at  him- 
self with  admiration  by  the  coal-porters.  Of  his  frame  of  mind  at  that 
moment  his  face  offered  a  lively  if  an  unconscious  picture.  He  was 
lividly  pale,  and  his  lip  was  caught  up  in  a  smile  that  could  almost  be 
called  a  snarl,  of  a  sheer,  arid  malignity  that  appalled  me  and  yet  put 
me  on  my  mettle  for  the  encounter.  He  looked  me  up  and  down,  then 
bowed  and  took  off  his  hat  to  me. 

"  My  cousin,  I  presume  ?"  he  said. 

"  I  understand  I  have  that  honor,"  I  replied. 

"  The  honor  is  mine,"  said  he.  and  his  voice  shook  as  he  said  it. 

"  I  should  make  you  welcome,  I  believe,"  said  1. 

"Why?"  he  inquired.  "This  poor  house  has  been  my  home  for 
longer  than  I  care  to  claim.  That  you  should  already  take  upon  your- 
self the  duties  of  host  here  is  to  be  at  unnecessary  pnins.  Believe  me, 
that  part  would  be  more  becomingly  mine.  And,  by  the  way.  I  must 
not  fail  to  offer  you  my  little  compliment.  It  is  a  gratifying  surprise  to 
meet  you  in  the  dress  of  a  gentleman,  and  to  see  " — with  a  circular  look 
upon  the  scattered  bills — "that  your  necessities  have  already  been  so 
liberally  relieved." 

I  bowed  with  a  smile  that  was  perhaps  no  less  hateful  than  his  own. 

"  There  are  so  many  necessities  in  this  world."  said  I.  "  Charity  has 
to  choose.  One  gets  relieved,  and  some  other,  no  less  indigent,  perhaps 
indebted,  must  go  wanting." 

"  MaHce  is  an  engaging  trait,"  said  he. 

"  And  envy,  1  think,"  was  my  reply. 

He  must  have  felt  that  he  was  not  getting  wholly  the  better  of  this 
passage  at  arms  ;  perhaps  even  feared  that  he  should  lose  command  of 
his  temper,  which  he  reigned  in  throughout  the  interview  as  with  a  red- 
hot  curb,  for  he  flung  away  from  me  at  the  word,  and  addressed  the 
lawyer  with  insulting  arrogance. 

"Mr.  Romaine,"  he  said,  "since  when  have  you  presumed  to  give 
orders  in  this  house  ?  " 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  I  have  given  any,"  replied 
Romaine;  "certainly  none  that  did  not  fall  in  the  sphere  of  my  re- 
sponsibilities." 

"  By  whose  orders,  then,  am  I  denied  entrance  to  my  uncle's  room  ?" 
said  my  cousin. 

"  By  the  doctor's,  sir."  replied  Romaine  ;  "  and  I  think  even  you  will 
admit  his  faculty  to  give  them." 

"Have  a  care,  sir,"  cried  Alain.  "Do  not  be  puffed  up  with  your 
position.  It  is  none  so  secure,  Master  Attorney.  I  should  not  wonder 
in  the  least  if  you  were  struck  oft  the  rolls  for  this  night's  work,  and 
the  next  I  should  see  of  you  were  when  I  flung  you  alms  at  a  pot-house 
door  to  mend  your  ragged  elbows.  The  doctor's  orders  ?  But  I  be- 
lieve I  am  not  mistaken  !  You  have  to-night  transacted  business  with 
the  count  ;  and  this  needy  young  gentleman  has  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  still  another  interview,  in  which  (as  I  am  pleased  to  see)  his  dignity 
has  not  prevented  bis  doing  very  well  for  himself.  I  wonder  that  you 
should  care  to  prevaricate  with  me  so  idly." 

"  I  will  confess  so  much,"  said  Mr.  Romaine,  "  if  you  call  it  prevari- 
cation. The  order  in  question  emanated  from  the  count  himself.  He 
does  not  wish  to  see  you." 

"  For  which  I  must  take  the  word  of  Mr.  Daniel  Romaine  ?  "  asked 
Alain. 

"  In  default  of  any  better,"  said  Romaine. 

There  was  an  instantaneous  convulsion  in  my  cousin's  face,  and  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  him  gnash  his  teeth  at  this  reply  ;  but.  to  my  surprise,  he 
resumed  in  tones  of  almost  good  humor  : 

"  Come,  Mr.  Romaine,  do  not  let  us  be  petty  !  "  He  drew  in  a  chair 
and  sat  down.  "  Understand  you  have  stolen  a  march  upon  me.  You 
have  introduced  your  soldier  of  Napoleon,  and  (how,  1  can  not  con- 
ceive} he  has  been  apparently  accepted  with  favor.  I  ask  no  belter 
proof  than  ihe  funds  with  which  1  find  him  literally  surrounded— I  pre- 
sume in  consequence  of  some  extravagance  of  joy  at  the  first  sight  of 
so  much  money.  The  odds  are  so  far  in  your  favor,  but  the  match  is 
not  yet  won.  Questions  will  arise  of  undue  influence,  of  sequestration, 
and  the  like:  I  have  my  witnesses  ready.  I  tell  it  you  cynically,  for 
you  can  not  profit  by  the  knowledge  ;  and,  if  the  worst  come  to 
the  worst,  I  have  good  hopes  of  recovering  my  own  and  of  ruining 
you." 

"You  do  what  you  please,"  answered  Romaine  ;  "  but  I  give  it  you 
for  a  piece  of  good  advice,  you  had  best  do  nothing  in  the  matter.  You 
will  only  make  yourself  ridiculous  ;  you  will  only  squander  money,  of 
which  you  have  none  too  much,  and  reap  public  mortification." 

"Ah,  but  there  you  make  the  common  mistake,  Mr.  Romaine  !  "  re- 
turned Alain.  "  You  despise  your  adversary.  Consider,  if  you  please, 
how  very  disagreeable  I  could  make  myself,  if  I  chose.  Consider  ihe 
position  of  your  protege — an  escaped  prisoner  !  But  I  play  a  great 
game.     I  contemn  such  petty  opportunities." 


In  spite  of  Alain's  confidence,  the  lawyer  has  a  strong 
card  yet  to  play  : 

"I  understand  you  to  threaten  M.  le  Vicomte  Anne."  said  the  law- 
yer. "  Do  you  know,  I  would  not  do  that.  I  am  afraid — I  am  very 
much  afraid,  if  you  were  to  do  as  >ou  propose,  you  might  drive  me 
into  extremes." 

"  You  have  made  me  a  beggar  and  a  bankrupt,''  said  Alain.  "  What 
extreme  is  left  ?  " 

"  I  scarce  like  to  put  a  name  upon  it  in  this  company."  replied  Ro- 
maine. "  But  there  are  worse  things  than  even  bankruptcy,  and  worse 
places  than  a  debtors'  jail." 

The  words  were  so  significantly  said  that  there  went  a  visible  thrill 
through  Alain  ;  sudden  as  a  sword-stroke,  he  fell  pale  again. 

"  1  do  not  understand  you."  said  he. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  relumed  Romaine.  "  I  believe  you  understand  me 
very  well.  You  must  not  suppose  that  all  this  time,  while  you  were  so 
very  busy,  others  were  entirely  idle.  You  must  not  fancy,  t  ecause  I 
am  an  Englishman,  that  I  have  not  ihe  intelligence  lo  pursup  an  in- 
quiry. Great  as  is  my  regard  for  the  honor  of  your  house.  M.  Alain  de 
St.-Yves.  if  I  hear  of  you  moving  directly  or  indirectly  in  this  matter,  I 
shall  do  my  duty,  let  it  cost  what  it  will— that  is,  I  shall  communicate 
the  real  name  of  the  Bonapartist  spy  who  signs  his  letters  '  Rue 
Gr^goire  de  Tours.' " 

I  confess  my  heart  was  already  almost  altogether  on  the  side  of  my 
insulted  and  unhappy  cousin  ;  and  if  it  had  noi  been  before,  it  must 
have  been  so  now,  so  horrid  was  the  shock  with  which  he  heard  his  in- 
famy exposed.  Speech  was  denied  him  ;  he  carried  his  hand  lo  his 
neckcloth  ;  he  staggered  ;  I  thought  he  must  have  fallen. 

The  old  man  dies,  having  made  St.  Ives  his  heir  ;  but  not 
only  is  the  latter  a  prisoner  of  war,  but,  as  a  result  of  the 
duel  in  the  prison,  a  charge  of  murder  has  been  brought 
against  him.  His  only  course  is  to  leave  England,  but  be- 
fore doing  so  he  determines  once  more  to  visit  Flora  Gil- 
christ, in  spite  of  the  danger  involved.  He  comes  to  her 
house  in  the  night  and  sees  her  at  her  window  above  him. 
Then  follows  the  love-scene  quoted  below — rather  a  curi- 
osity, in  view  of  the  fact  that  Stevenson  brought  few 
women  into  his  stories,  and  described  love-scenes  still  more 
seldom  : 

"  I  killed  him  in  fair  fight.  Till  then,  1  had  never  taken  a  life  unless 
in  battle,  which  is  my  trade.  But  I  was  grateful.  I  was  on  fire  with 
gratitude,  to  one  who  had  been  good  to  me,  who  had  been  belter  to  me 
than  I  could  have  dreamed  of  an  angel,  who  had  come  into  the  dark- 
ness of  my  prison  like  sunrise.  The  man  Goguelat  insulted  her. 
Oh,  he  had  insulted  me  often,  it  was  his  favorite  pastime,  and  he  might 
insult  me  as  he  pleased — for  who  was  I?  But  with  that  lady  it  was 
different.  I  could  never  forgive  myself  if  I  had  let  it  pass.  And  we 
fought,  and  he  fell,  and  I  have  no  remorse." 

I  waited  anxiously  for  some  reply.  'Ihe  worst  was  now  out,  and  I 
knew  that  she  had  heard  of  it  before  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
go  on  with  my  narrative  without  some  shadow  of  encouragement. 

' '  You  blame  me  ?  " 

"  No.  not  at  all.  It  is  a  point  I  can  not  speak  on — I  am  only  a 
girl.  I  am  sure  you  were  in  the  right  ;  I  have  always  said  so — to 
Ronald.  Not.  of  course,  to  my  aunt.  I  am  afraid  I  lei  her  speak  as 
she  will.  You  must  not  think  me  a  disloyal  friend  ;  and  even  with  the 
m  >jor—  I  did  not  lell  you  he  had  become  quite  a  friend  of  ours— Major 
Chevenix,  I  mean — he  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  Ronald!  .  .  .  He 
told  me  just  what  you  did — that  it  was  an  affair  of  honor,  and  no  blame 
attached  to  you.     Oh.  I  must  say  1  like  that  Major  Chevenix  !  " 

At  this  I  was  seized  with  a  great  pang  of  jealousy.  I  remembered 
the  first  time  that  he  had  seen  her,  the  interest  that  he  seemed  imme- 
diately to  conceive  ;  and  I  could  not  but  admiie  the  dog  for  the  use  he 
had  been  ingenious  enough  to  make  of  our  acquaintance  in  order  to 
supplant  me.  All  is  fair  m  love  and  war.  For  all  that.  I  was  now  no 
less  anxious  to  do  the  speaking  myself  than  I  had  been  before  to  hear 
Flora.  At  le*st,  I  could  keep  clear  of  the  hateful  image  of  Major 
Chevenix.  Accordingly  I  burst  at  once  on  the  narrative  of  my  ad- 
ventures. It  was  the  same  as  you  have  read,  but  briefer,  and  told  with 
a  very  different  purpose.  Now  every  incident  had  a  particular  bearing, 
every  by-way  branched  off  to  Rome — and  that  was  Flora. 

When  I  had  begun  to  speak,  I  had  kneeled  upon  the  gravel  without- 
side  the  low  window,  rested  my  arms  upon  the  sill,  and  lowered  my 
voice  lo  the  most  confidential  whisper.  Flora  herself  must  kneel  upon 
the  other  side,  and  this  brought  our  heads  upon  a  level,  with  only  the 
bars  between  us.  So  placed,  so  separated,  it  seemed  that  our  proximity, 
and  the  continuous  and  low  sounds  of  my  pleading  voice,  worked  pro- 
gressively and  powerfully  on  her  heart,  and  perhaps  not  less  so  on  my 
own.  For  these  spells  are  double-edged.  The  >>lly  birds  may  be 
charmed  with  the  pipe  of  the  fowler,  which  is  but  a  tube  of  reeds.  Not 
so  with  a  bird  of  our  own  feather.  As  I  went  on,  and  my  resolve 
strengthened,  and  my  voice  found  new  modulations,  and  our  faces  were 
drawn  closer  to  the  bars  and  to  each  other,  not  only  she,  but  I,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  fascination  and  were  kindled  by  the  charm.  We  make 
love,  and  thereby  ourselves  fall  the  deeper  in  it.  It  is  with  the  heart 
only  that  one  captures  a  heart. 

"And  now,"  I  continued,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  >ou  can  still  do  for 
me.  I  run  a  little  risk  just  now,  and  you  see  for  yourself  how  unavoid- 
able it  is  for  any  man  of  honor.  But  if — but  in  case  of  the  worst,  I  do 
not  choose  to  enrich  either  my  enemies  or  the  prince  regent.  I  have 
here  the  bulk  of  what  my  uncle  gave  me.  Eight  thousand  odd  pounds. 
Will  you  take  care  of  it  for  me  ?  Do  not  think  of  it  merely  as  money  ; 
take  and  keep  it  as  a  relic  of  your  friend  or  some  precious  piece  of  him. 
I  may  have  bitter  need  of  it  ere  long.  Do  you  know  the  old  country 
story  of  the  giant  who  gave  his  heart  to  his  wife  to  keep  for  him,  think- 
i  ing  it  safer  to  repose  on  her  loyalty  than  his  own  strength  ?  Flora,  I  am 
1  the  giant — a  very  little  one  :  will  you  be  the  keeper  of  my  life  ?  It  is 
my  heart  I  offer  you  in  this  symbol.  In  the  sight  of  God.  if  you  will 
have  it,  I  give  you  my  name,  I  endow  you  with  my  money.  If  the 
worst  come,  if  I  may  never  hope  to  call  you  wife,  let  me  at  least  think 
that  you  will  use  my  uncle's  legacy  as  my  widow." 

"  No.  not  that,"  she  said.     "  Never  that." 

"  What  then  ?"  I  said.  "  What  else,  my  angel  ?  What  are  words 
to  me?  There  is  but  one  name  that  I  care  to  know  you  by.  Flora,  my 
love  ! " 

"  Anne  !  "  she  said. 

What  sound  is  so  full  of  music  as  one's  own  name  uttered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  voice  of  her  we  love  ! 

"  My  darling  !  "  said  I. 

.The  jealous  bars,  set  at  the  top  and  bottom  in  stone  and  lime,  ob- 
structed the  rapture  of  the  moment  ;  but  I  took  her  to  myself  as  wholly 
as  they  allowed.  She  did  not  shun  my  lips.  My  arms  were  wound 
round  her  body,  which  yielded  itself  generously  to  my  embrace.  As  we 
so  remained,  entwined  and  yet  severed,  bruising  our  faces  unconsciously 
on  the  cold  bars,  the  irony  of  the  universe — or,  as  I  prefer  to  say.  envy 
of  some  of  the  gods — again  stirred  up  the  elements  of  that  stormy 
night.  The  wind  blew  again  in  the  tree-tops  ;  a  volley  of  cold  sea- 
rain  deluged  the  garden,  and,  as  the  deuce  would  have  it,  a  gutter 
which  had  been  hitherto  choked  up  began  suddenly  to  play  upon  my 
head  and  shoulders  wilh  the  vivacity  of  a  fountain.  We  parted  with  a 
shock  ;  I  sprang  to  my  feel,  and  she  to  hers,  as  though  we  had  been 
discovered.  A  moment  after,  but  now  both  standing,  we  had  again  ap- 
proached the  window  on  either  side. 

"  Flora."  I  said,  "  this  is  but  a  poor  offer  I  can  make  you." 

She  took  my  hand  in  hers  and  clasped  it  to  her  bosom. 

"  Rich  enough  for  a  queen  I "  she  said,  with  a  lift  in  her  breathing 
that  was  more  eloquent  than  words.  "Anne,  my  brave  Anne!  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  your  maid-servant ;  I  could  envy  that  boy  Rowley. 
But,  no  !  "  she  broke  off,  "  I  envy  no  one — I  need  not — I  am  yours." 

"  Mine,"  said  I,  "  forever  !     By  this  and  this,  mine  !  " 

"  All  of  me,"  she  repealed.     "  Altogether,  and  forever  !  " 

Stevenson's  work  comes  to  an  end  soon  after  this. 
St.  Ives  possesses  large  estates  in  England,  with  a  fortune 
in  ready  money  in  hand,  but  he  is  not  only  a  prisoner  of 
war,  but  has  a  charge  of  murder  hanging  over  his  head,  and 
his  chance  of  escape  from  Scotland  seems  very  precarious. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
Stevenson's  hero  from  this  dilemma. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    VIZIERS    DOOM. 

Ad   Oriental  Tale. 

Mustapha,  the  juggler,  was  a  young  man  and  good- 
looking.  His  profession  was  fairly  lucrative,  and,  although 
he  could  make  no  fortune,  he  made  a  living  by  it.  His 
house  was  small,  and  situate  in  that  part  of  the  city  in- 
habited by  the  poorer  classes.  Vet  in  it  Mustapha  had 
contrived  to  form  an  inner  chamber  wherein  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  was  enshrined. 

In  this  retreat  he  now  sat  on  a  low  divan. 

11  Mustapha,"  said  his  wife,  after  some  time  thus  passed 
in  silence,  "tell  me,  my  beloved,  wherefore  thy  visage  is  sad 
and  thy  lips  speechless  ! " 

At  first  Mustapha  made  no  answer.  But  upon  his  wife's 
entreaties  being  repealed,  he  at  length  broke  silence,  and 
said  :  "  Is  not  the  fate  of  each  one  of  us  unhappy  when  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  our  Lord  the  Sultan,  whom  may  Allah 
exalt,  is  a  man  so  cruel  and  so  greedy  as  Voussouf  ?  Doth 
he  not  every  day  devour  our  substance,  and  feed  us  with 
blows,  and  take  away  our  wives  and  our  daughters  to  fill  his 
harem  or  give  to  his  favorites  ?  And  how  should  I  fare, 
whom  principally  he  hates,  ii  once  he  should  become  aware 
of  my  existence  ? ?' 

"Nevertheless,  my  husband,  let  us  not  despair,:!  said 
Fatima  ;  "  it  is  but  lately  that  we  arrived  in  ihe  great  city  ; 
let  us  go  forth  again  and  seek  in  another  land  safety  and  good 
fortune." 

"  My  pearl,"  said  Mustapha,  "thy  advice  is  good." 

When  daylight  appeared,  Mustapha  saddled  his  ass,  and 
placing  his  few  belongings  in  two  bundles  on  each  side  of 
the  animal,  he  seated  his  wife  upon  it,  and  passed  along  the 
still  silent  streets  of  the  city.  But  as  ill-luck  ordained  it,  he 
had  not  proceeded  far  beyond  the  city  gate  when  he  came 
upon  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  demanded  who  he  was  and 
whither  he  was  going. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a  poor  juggler,  wandering 
forth  to  try  to  earn  in  the  country  a  few  dirhems  for  my  liv- 
ing, which  I  am  not  clever  enough  to  make  in  the  great  city." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  officer,  "  but  thou  lookest  a  clever  and 
capable  fellow,  and  just  such  a  one  as  my  lord,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  needs  to  amuse  him  in  his  leisure  moments.  Come, 
therefore,  and  I  will  present  thee  to  him." 

In  vain  did  the  unhappy  Mustapha  protest.  The  officer 
carried  him  back  into  the  city,  to  present  him  to  the  very 
man  from  whom  he  was  doing  his  best  to  escape. 

At  first  the  Vizier,  who  sat  scowling  on  his  divan,  did  not 
look  toward  him,  nor  perceive  him.  But  when  the  officer 
who  had  brought  him  back  said,  "  My  lord,  here  is  a  stroll- 
ing juggler  whom  I  have  picked  up,  and  who  may,  per- 
chance, be  able  to  afford  your  highness  some  amusement," 
the  eyes  of  the  Vizier  were  directed  toward  him,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  seen  him  than,  with  much  agitation,  he  cried 
out  :  "  Who  art  thou,  man.  and  what  is  thy  name  ?  Answer 
me  and  lie  not,  for  indeed,  though  it  is  many  years  since  I 
have  seen  thee,  I  can  not  be  mistaken." 

Then  Mustapha,  seeing  that  he  was  recognized,  and  that 
disguise  was  useless,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  lifted  his  head 
and  said  boldly  :  "My  name  is  Mustapha,  and  my  lord  is 
not  mistaken." 

"Seize  him,  bind  him!"  shouted  the  Grand  Vizier  with 
fury  :  "put  him  in  the  guard-room,  and  keep  him  safely  till 
I  decide  upon  his  fate.  This  is  no  common  malefactor,  and 
shall  die  no  common  death.  Something  I  will  devise  of 
torment  by  to-morrow  which  shall  pay  off  old  scores." 

Before  the  afternoon  was  over,  he  caused  Mustapha  to  be 
brought  before  him,  and  announced  to  the  unhappy-juggler 
his  impending  fate.  "  Mustapha,"  said  the  Grand  Vizier, 
with  a  cruel  smile,  "  to-morrow  thou  shalt  die.  No  heads- 
man's axe  at  a  single  stroke  shall  sever  thy  head  from  thy 
body.  From  thy  feet  upward  to  thy  neck  shalt  thou  be 
buried  in  the  ground,  but  thy  head,  unboned  and  uninjured, 
shall  remain  above  ground,  and  the  sun  shall  burn  thee  by 
day  and  the  dew  descend  upon  thee  by  night  so  long  as  life 
may  linger  in  thy  body.  Not  to-night  shall  thy  punish- 
ment begin,  but  in  the  morning  :  to-night  thou  mayest  sleep 
in  peace." 

"  I  understand  thee,  thou  fiend  of  a  Vizier,"  replied  Mus- 
tapha ;  "  to-night  I  am  to  pass  in  all  the  horrors  of  anticipa- 
tion, and  suffer,  if  possible,  even  more  from  the  prospects  of 
such  torments  than  even  from  the  torments  of  heat,  and  cold, 
and  hunger,  and  thirst  themselves  when  I  am  called  upon 
actually  to  endure  them." 

"  Mustapha,"  said  the  Grand  Vizier,  pleasantly,  "thou  art 
a  man  of  understanding  and  acuteness. 

All  that  evening  was  spent  by  the  unhappy  man  in  con- 
templating, as  the  Grand  Vizier  had  intended  he  should,  the 
dreadful  details  of  bis  approaching  doom,  and  doubtless  the 
most  part  of  the  night  would  have  been  passed  in  like  man- 
ner, but,  fortunately  for  Mustapha,  it  happened  that  on  this 
particular  evening  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  him  had  a 
gathering  of  several  friends,  and  suddenly  bethought  him 
that  the  services  of  the  condemned  man  might  be  utilized  to 
afford  them  amusement.  Having,  therefore,  caused  Mus- 
tapha to  be  brought  in  and  unbound,  he  bade  him  exhibit 
some  of  those  tricks  and  feats  proper  to  his  calling. 

Mustapha  most  willingly  consented,  and  asked  only  to  be 
furnished  with  the  small  bundle  he  had  carried,  containing 
such  simple  properties  as  were  essential  to  the  performance 
of  his  tricks.  Having  been  supplied  with  this  bundle,  he 
retired  into  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  standing  with  his 
back  turned  toward  his  audience,  managed  to  bestow  the 
contents  about  his  person.  He  then  walked  once  round  the 
room  and  bowed  low  before  each,  and  then  commenced  to 
perform  many  of  those  sleight-of-hand  tricks  which  seem  to 
be  the  stock-in-trade  of  jugglers  in  all  times  and  countries. 
At  length  he  said  :  "  My  lord,  other  things  I  will  show 
you,  if  I  may  shut  off  this  corner  near  the  door  with 
some  temporary  screen." 

Some  cloth  having  been  got  and  a  screen  made,  Mustapha 
"Summon  now  a  slave,  that  he  may  bind  me  with 
a  the  presence  of  all  of  you."     And  the  slave  entered 


and  bound  him  with  cords.  Then,  by  command  of 
Mustapha,  he  carried  and  placed  him  behind  the  screen. 
Then  was  heard  the  voice  of  Mustapha,  saying  :  "  Who  will 
give  anything  to  the  poor  juggler?"  And  the  host,' who  sat 
near  to  the  curtain,  stretched  out  his  hand  and  said  :  "  Here, 
Mustapha,  is  a  gold  coin  for  thee,  if  ihou  canst  take  it."  Im- 
mediately a  hand  was  put  forth  from  behind  the  curtain  and 
took  the  coin,  the  voice  of  Mustapha  being  heard  to  exclaim  : 
"  I  give  thanks  for  the  munificence  of  the  present."  And 
then  he  said  :  "  Slave,  bring  me  out,"  and  the  slave  went 
behind  the  screen  and  brought  him  out  bound  securely  with 
the  cords.  Then  said  Mustapha  :  "  Carry  me  back  again, 
for  I  am  helpless  and  can  not  move."  And  the  slave  carried 
him  again  behind  the  screen  and  came  forth,  and  Mustapha 
followed  him  with  the  cords  in  his  hand. 

And  Mustapha  walked  to  the  end  of  the  apartment  and 
back  again,  and  said  :  "  One  other  thing  I  will  do  ;  therefore, 
slave,  thou  mayest  bind  me  again."  And  the  slave  bound 
him  with  cords  as  before,  and  carried  him  again  behind  the 
screen  and  left  him  there.  And  even  as  the  slave  emerged 
from  the  screen  a  bright  light  shone  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  it,  and  it  waxed  bigger  and 
brighter  continually,  uniil  at  length  it  gradually  grew  dim 
and  died  away. 

And  all  were  pleased,  and  bade  the  slave  fetch  Mustapha 
and  bring  him  fo.th  ;  but  when  the  slave  stepped  behind  the 
screen  he  cried  out  suddenly,  for  there  was  nothing  there, 
neither  Mustapha  nor  the  cords.  Immediately  all  started 
in  pursuit,  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  such  a  bird  is  not 
easy  to  recapture. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  heard  that  Mustapha  had 
escaped,  the  rage  of  the  Grand  Vizier  was  great.  And  all 
the  greater  since  the  officer  in  whose  custody  he  had  been 
placed  had  likewise  disappeared,  leaving  no  one  upon  whom 
his  immediate  vengeance  could  be  wreaked.  However,  he 
gave  orders  that  the  strictest  search  for  Mustapha  sh  uld  at 
once  be  instituted,  and  commanded  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
discovered  he  should  forthwith  be  brought  before  him. 

Three  hours  later,  while  the  Grand  Vizier  attended  on  his 
master  the  Sultan,  the  guard,  which  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  Mustapha,  dragged  their  unhappy  prisoner  into 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign. 

This  literal  execution  of  his  order  was,  naturally,  very 
embarrassing  to  him.  "Go!"  he  exclaimed,  fiercely; 
"  what  wretch  is  this  that  ye  drag  into  the  presence  of  his 
majesty — take  him  hence,  begone!" 

But   Mustapha,  raising  his  voice,  cried   out:  "Hear  me, 

0  Sultan,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  nor  turn  thine  ear 
away  from  the  supplication  of  the  least  among  believers  !  " 

"  Silence,  faithless  dog  !  "  thundered  the  Grand  Vizier. 
"  Soldiers,  away  with  him,  away  with  him  at  once." 

"  Voussouf,"  said  the  Sultan,  coldly,  "  be  not  so  anxious. 
The  meanest  man  may  claim  a  hearing,  and  the  highest 
placed  shall  not  prevent  his  prayer  from  reaching  us.  Who 
art  thou?"  said  the  Sultan  to  Mustapha,  "and  why  dost 
thou  cry  to  us  to  hear  thee?" 

"Sire,"  said  Mustapha,  boldly,  "  the  tale  I  have  to  tell  is 
somewhat  lengthy,  but  if  your  majesty  will  deign  to  hear  me 
out,  it  is  not  I  that  shall  stand  condemned,  but  your  accursed 
Vizier  yonder." 

"  Vour  majesty,"  broke  in  Voussouf,  "heed  not,  I  pray 
thee,  the  vile  abuse  of  this  mendacious  fellow." 

"  Silence,  Grand  Vizier  !  "  returned  the  Sultan,  grimly, 
"  thy  zeal  to  save  us  from  this  fellow's  tale  appears  some- 
what too  eager." 

"  My  lord,"  continued  Mustapha,  "you  have  demanded 
my  name  and  who  I  am.  Mustapha  is  my  name  ;  I  am  the 
only  son  of  Ibrahim,  who  was  some  time  your  honored 
father's  Vizier." 

"That  is  a  lie,"  said  Voussouf,  "the  son  of  Ibrahim  is 
dead  ;  how  shouldst  thou  be  his  son?" 

"  Vizier,"  said  the  Sultan,  with  flashing  eyes,  "how  darest 
thou  interrupt  r  Thou  dost  forget  thyself."  And,  turning 
to  the  guards,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  Vizier,  "  Seize  that 
man  and  gag  him."  Which  forthwith  they  did.  "  Now," 
said  the  Sultan  to  Mustapha,  "  continue,  and  be  brief." 

"  Your  majesty,"  said  Mustapha,  "  will  remember  that  my 
father  lived  not  to  be  old.  A  fatal  illness  took  him,  and 
in  ten  days  he  died.  Your  gracious  father,  Sultan  Murad, 
who  loved  my  father,  bade  him,  before  his  death,  suggest 
a  suitable  successor  for  his  office.  He  therefore  nominated 
for  the  post  a  man  of  parts,  one  whose  abilities  he  judged 
were  adequate  to  discharge  the  onerous  duties  of  Grand 
Vizier.  This  man  had  owed  advancement  solely  to  my 
father.  So  much  the  blacker  must  have  been  his  heart,  for 
no  sooner  was  my  father  dead,  and  he  installed  in  his  high 
dignity,  than  he  sent  for  me,  my  father's  only  son,  de- 
termined to  destroy  me.  But  that  stroke  failed,  for  I,  being 
forewarned,  escaped.  An  old  juggler,  to  whom  my  father 
had  shown  kindness,  received  me,  hid  me,  adopted  me,  and 
instructed  me  in  all  that  belonged  to  the  mystery  of  his 
calling.  With  him  1  traveled  till  his  death.  Afterward, 
having  married  a  wife,  I  ventured  to  return  to  the  capital. 
Soon,  however,  fears  of  being  recognized  and  discovered  by 
the  Grand  Vizier  began  to  prey  upon  my  spirits.  I  de- 
termined to  leave  the  capital,  even  the  country,  and  to  travel 
into  foreign  lands.  Unhappily,  I  had  but  just  got  out  of 
the  city  when  I  was  stopped  by  an  officer,  who,  in  spite  of 
my  entreaties,  insisted  on  bringing  me  back  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  me  to  the  very  man  I  most  dreaded  to  meet. 
No  sooner  did  Voussouf  see  me  than  he  recognized  me  ;  he 
railed  at  me,  he  committed  me  into  custody,  and  presently 
announced  to  me  that  this  morning  I  should  be  buried  alive, 
my  head  only  excepted,  and  that  thus  I  should  remain  until 

1  died."  Mustapha  then  related  to  the  Sultan  the  way  in 
which  he  had  managed  to  escape. 

"  Mustapha,"  said  the  Sultan,  "  I  do  mainly  believe  thy 
story  already,  as  it  is  straightforward,  and  seems  to  have 
the  stamp  of  truth  ;  moreover,  I  perceive  in  thee  a  likeness 
to  my  father's  Vizier  Ibrahim,  whom  thou  assertest  to  be 
thy  father.  Nevertheless,  it  is  advisable  that  thou  shouldst 
give  me  some  further  proof." 

"  To  give  your  majesty  further  proof  of  the  truth  of  my 
story  and  of  my  identity  is  not  difficult.     Before  my  father 


died  he  caused  me  to  make  into  a  parcel  certain  documents, 
and  these  I  myself,  then  a  stripling,  delivered  personally 
into  the  hand  of  your  majesty's  father,  you,  my  lord,  being 
also  present  on  that  occasion." 

The  Sultan,  having  reflected  a  few  moments,  said  :  "  I 
recollect  the  incident  you  allude  to  ;  thou  art  indeed  he  who 
brought  that  packet."  Then,  turning  to  the  guards  :  "  Strip  off 
the  robes  of  Youssouf,  who  no  longer  is  Grand  Vizier,  and  put 
them  upon  Mustapha,  whom  I  appoint  as  Grand  Vizier  in  his 
stead.  And  as  for  thee,  Youssouf,"  continued  the  Sultan, 
"thy  doom  is  that  which  thou  didst  yesterday  pronounce 
against  Mustapha.  To-morrow  morning  thou  shalt  be 
buried  to  thy  neck,  and  thy  head  shall  remain  exposed  until 
thou  cease  to  live." 

When  morning  came,  a  man  unkempt,  a  man  so  aged 
and  altered  from  the  proud  and  haughty  Grand  Vizier  of 
the  previous  day  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  it 
could  be  the  same,  was  brought  before  the  Sultan  and  his 
new  Grand  Vizier,  Mustapha. 

Already  a  hole  had  been  dug  in  the  earth,  and  Youssouf 
was  dropped  into  it  feet  first  and  standing  up  ;  then,  the 
earth  being  rilled  in  on  all  sides,  the  unhappy  wretch  re- 
mained buried  to  the  neck. 

In  that  dreadful  position  the  grim  features  of  the  hated 
Youssouf  looked  out  on  a  taunting  crowd  of  those  who 
hitherto  had  used  to  tremble  at  his  frown.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  by.  but  no  sound  of  complaint  escaped  those  firm 
lips,  not  for  an  instant  did  the  fierce  eyes  quail. 

When  the  public  audience  was  over  ;  when  the  Sultan,  the 
Grand  Vizier,  and  all  the  court  officials  had  departed  ;  when 
the  afternoon  had  come  and  all  the  multitude  had  returned 
to  their  homes  to  enjoy  ihe  mid-day  meal  and  the  siesta, 
only  an  old  Aga  and  a  few  guards  remained  to  watch  the 
wretched  Youssouf.  Even  they  were  lying  down,  and  for 
the  most  part  fast  asleep,  there  being  no  danger  that  their 
prisoner  could  by  any  possibility  escape. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Youssouf,  opening  his  lips  for  the 
first  time,  called  softly  to  the  old  Aga.  "  Kasim,"  said  he, 
"  thou  who  owest  to  me  thy  present  position  and  all  that 
thou  hast,  lend  me  thine  ear  and  do  that  which  I  request." 

"  Youssouf,"  answered  the  Aga,  "  although  thou  art  no 
longer  Vizier  and  art  about  to  die,  yet  I  forget  not  all  I 
owe  to  thee  and  would  gladly  serve  thee  ;  nevertheless,  1 
can  do  naught,  for  well  thou  knowest  that  what  the  Sultan 
hath  decreed  must  come  to  pass.  It  is  written,  and  who 
shall  contend  against  his  fate  ?  " 

"  What  thou  sayest  is  true,  O  Kasim,  yet,  if  thou 
shouldst  put  but  a  single  grape  into  my  mouth,  thou  wouldst 
run  little  risk,  for  are  not  the  men  sleeping,  and  I  should 
have  much  relief." 

"  Nay,"  said  Kasim,  "  but  to  give  thee  aught  would  be,  as 
thou  well  knowest,  to  lose  my  life,  while  it  would  not  save 
thine." 

"Listen  to  me,  Kasim,"  said  Youssouf;  "low  as  I  have 
fallen,  it  is  yet  in  my  power  to  bestow  upon  thee  an  ample 
recompense  if  thou  will  consent  to  ease  my  thirst.  I  have 
that  the  knowledge  of  which  will  render  thee  more  powerful 
than  the  Grand  Vizier  and  richer  even  than  the  Sultan. 
See,  I  will  bestow  this  great  gift  upon  thee,  and  thou  canst 
not  then  refuse  to  hearken  to  my  prayer.  Lift  my  turban 
from  my  head,  and  inside  thereof  thou  shalt  find  a  small 
packet.  In  that  packet  is  a  powder  of  magic  efficacy.  If  a 
finger  be  dipped  into  that  powder,  and  it  be  rubbed  over  any 
part  of  the  body,  it  will  render  that  part  impervious  to  the 
sharpest  sword  or  dagger,  or  even  an  arrow  sent  by  the 
lustiest  archer  from  the  strongest  bow.  This  is  a  matchless 
treasure  I  have  received  but  lately  from  a  great  magician — 
take  it,  it  is  thine  own." 

Kasim  took  the  packet  from  the  turban,  and,  holding  it  in 
his  hand,  he  said,  "  But  how  knowest  thou  whether  this  pow- 
der have  actually  the  marvelous  property  thou  hast  related — 
has  it  been  put  to  the  test,  or  how  can  we  be  sure  of  its 
virtue  ?  " 

"It. has  been  tested,"  said  Youssouf,  "and  I  am  sure; 
nevertheless,  if  thou  doubt,  do  but  rub  some  on  the  breast 
of  any  of  your  men,  and  no  arrow  shall  penetrate  the  part 
that  is  so  protected." 

"  Youssouf,"  said  the  Aga,  "  if  thou  art,  indeed,  so  certain 
of  its  virtue,  wilt  thou  venture  to  have  it  tried  upon  thy- 
self? " 

"  Willingly  will  I  convince  thee  of  the  power  of  the 
powder  ;  but  one  thing  only  I  ask  :  as  thou  rubbest  my  face 
with  the  powder,  put,  I  beseech  thee,  the  grape  into  my 
mouth,  for  I  suffer  from  a  dreadful  thirst." 

Kasim  did  as  Youssouf  begged  of  him,  and  when  the 
powder  was  well  rubbed  upon  his  face,  Youssouf  exclaimed  : 
"  Let  now  your  strongest  archer  shoot  no  further  then  ten 
paces  from  me,  and  thou  shalt  see  the  arrow  rebound  as 
from  a  leathern  shield." 

But  the  arrow  did  not  rebound  from  the  powdered  face, 
but  passed  through  the  head  of  Youssouf  and  killed  him 
instantly. 

Kasim,  simple-minded  and  credulous  Aga  that  he  was, 
stood  astonished  and  aghast  at  the  result  of  the  experiment, 
and,  realizing  how  the  wily  Youssouf  had  deceived  and 
used  him,  he  would  have  fled,  but  just  then  Mustapha  ap- 
peared and  carried  off  the  rueful  Kasim  to  explain  his  con- 
duct to  the  Sultan. 

When  the  Aga  had  related  to  his  majesty  the  story  of  the 
magic  powder  and  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  tested,  the 
Sultan  laughed  aloud,  and  said  :  "  Aga,  thy  wit  is  less  than 
thy  courage,  I  wot,  and  Youssouf,  who  was  ever  a  man  of 
resource,  hath  not  found  it  difficult  to  outwit  thee.  Hence, 
get  thee  gone." 

Then  turning  to  Mustapha,  he  said,  "  Let  the  head  also  of 
the  miscreant  who  has  escaped  us  be  buried,  and  at  once. 
Verily  his  craft  hath  saved  him,  let  him  rest" 

H.  N.  Crellin. 


Roszdin,  in  the  coal-mining  district  of  Silesia,  is  collapsing 
rapidly,  owing  to  reckless  mining  close  to  the  surface.  One 
thousand  people  are  already  homeless,  and  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  buildings  are  destroyed. 


August  9,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


CINCHING    RETURNED    TRAVELERS. 


New    Yorkers    Learn    Something   about    the    Dingley  Tariff    Bill— 

They  Can  Not  get  Clothes  "  from  Lunnon,  You  Know," 

without    Paying    Uncle    Sam. 

There  is  a  lot  of  grumbling  going  on  just  now  among 
New  York  men  and  women  of  a  certain  class.  They  are 
saying  all  manner  of  unkind  things  about  the  benign  Re- 
publican administration  under  which  we  live,  giving  Presi- 
dent McKinley  particular  fits  and  saving  their  choicest 
anathemas  for  Congressman  Dingley.  The  reason  is  that 
the  new  Dingley  tariff  law  hits  them  in  their  tenderest  spot, 
their  pockets.  They  are  not  poor  people  and  they  are  not 
rich.  They  are  the  men  who  manage  to  rub  along  and 
make  quite  a  showing  on  four  or  five  thousand  a  year. 
They  belong  to  a  good  club  or  two,  spend  money  freely  on 
cabs  and  hot-house  flowers  in  the  winter,  and  are  invited  to 
country-places  over  Sunday  when  summer  makes  New  York 
a  foretaste  of  the  place  that  is  paved  with  good  intentions. 
They  have  money  enough  to  go  along  comfortably  if  they 
do  not  get  out  of  the  groove,  but  they  make  every  dollar 
count,  and  an  extra  expense  of  a  couple  of  hundred  or  so  in 
a  year  makes  them  sit  up  nights  figuring.  That  is  what  the 
Dingley  tariff  means  to  them,  and  they  are  correspondingly 
irritated. 

The  new  law  went  into  effect  last  Saturday,  and  its  conse- 
quences were  brought  home  to  them  on  Wednesday.  The 
Majestic,  of  the  White  Star  Line,  got  in  that  morning,  and 
the  customs  officials  had  their  first  experience  in  applying 
the  new  regulations  governing  the  personal  effects  of  return- 
ing travelers.  The  Amsterdam  came  in  on  Saturday  and 
the  Friesland  and  Massachusetts  on  Sunday,  but  they  had 
small  and  unimportant  passenger-lists.  But  the  Majestic 
had  more  than  two  hundred  first-cabin  passengers,  and  the 
custom-house  officers  relieved  them  of  nearly  three  thousand 
dollars  that  the  Treasury  never  would  have  seen  under  the 
old  law. 

As  it  used  to  be,  returning  travelers  could  bring  in  any 
amount  of  wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal  adornment, 
and  similar  personal  effects  duty  free,  if  they  could  per- 
suade the  inspectors  that  the  articles  were  for  their  own  use. 
But  the  Dingley  tariff  has  changed  all  that.  Under  the 
heading  of  "  Free  List"  are  included  : 

"  Wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal  adornment,  toilet  articles, 
and  similar  personal  effects  of  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States  ; 
but  this  exemption  shall  only  include  such  articles  as  actually  accom- 
pany and  are  in  the  use  of,  and  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  wear  and  use  of  such  persons,  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the 
journey  and  present  comfort  and  convenience,  and  shall  not  be  held  to 
apply  to  merchandise  or  articles  intended  for  other  persons  or  for  sale. 
Provided  that  in  case  of  residenls  of  the  United  States  returning  from 
abroad,  all  wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  taken  by  them 
out  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  shall  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  without  regard  to  their  value,  upon  their  identity  being  established*, 
under  appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  ;  but  no  more  than  $100  in  value  of  articles  pur- 
chased abroad  by  such  residents  of  the  United  States  shall  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  upon  their  return." 

The  surveyor  of  the  port  and  a  dozen  staff  officers,  ac- 
companied by  the  collector,  went  down  to  meet  the  Majestic 
at  quarantine  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  when  they  as- 
sembled the  passengers  in  the  saloon  and  read  them  the 
regulations,  consternation  reigned  among  the  returned  exiles. 
The  women  were  particularly  vehement  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  the  new  law,  and  some  of  them  had  not  recovered 
their  equilibrium  by  the  time  the  customs  officials  had  fin- 
ished their  work,  which  was  not  until  after  twelve  o'clock. 
Ordinarily  there  is  an  inspector  to  every  ten  passengers,  but 
on  Wednesday  the  force  was  doubled,  and  there  was  one  to 
every  five  or  six.  A  declaration  and  a  douceur  used  to  be 
enough  to  pass  any  amount  of  luggage,  but  there  were  too 
many  interested  spectators  on  the  dock  on  Wednesday  for 
any  slurring,  and  every  trunk,  bag,  box,  and  satchel 
was  turned  inside  out  and  each  article  in  it  examined 
and  appraised.  The  revelation  of  their  intimate  belong- 
ings was  very  shocking  to  the  women,  and  some  of  the 
male  passengers,  notably  ex-Mayor  Grace's  brother  and  a 
Western  senator,  did  some  tall  kicking.  One  reverend  gen- 
tleman felt  called  upon  to  explain  that  he  had  bought  those 
two  dozen  silk  socks  because  his  throat  was  very  tender — an 
example  of  clerical  logic  that  in  nowise  phased  the  inspector. 
Commodore  Gerry,  however,  who  was  returning  from  a  run 
on  the  Continent,  with  a  party  of  ten  persons  and  thirty-four 
trunks,  cheerfully  paid  up  S175  excess;  Morris  K.  Jesup, 
vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  has  been 
spending  six  weeks  in  England  with  Mrs.  Jesup  and  had 
picked  up  a  few  trifles  over  there,  did  not  grumble  over  a 
tax  of  $170  ;  and  the  majority  dragged  out  their  wallets  with 
the  best  grace  they  could.  The  sums  collected  ranged  from 
$322  on  a  valuation  of  $1,700  to  $2,  and  the  total  amount 
was  $2,841.96 — quite  an  increase  on  the  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars  that  would  have  been  due  under  the  old  law.  There 
was  some  revision  of  declarations,  but  nothing  was  confis- 
cated for  attempted  smuggling. 

The  news  of  this  proceeding  has,  of  course,  gone  all  over 
town,  and,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  much  grumbling  among 
the  men  who  used  to  run  over  to  London  every  three  or 
four  years  and  more  than  clear  their  expenses — of  course 
they  traveled  quite  economically — by  layiDg  in  a  supply  of 
cheap  but  durable  English  clothing,  instead  of  paying  the 
higher  prices  of  our  New  York  tailors.  They  could  save 
twenty-five  dollars  on  a  business-suit,  forty  dollars  on  a  dress- 
suit,  thirty  dollars  on  an  overcoat,  and  other  articles  in  pro- 
portion, and  on  the  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  they  would 
save  in  four  years  they  could  have  a  pleasant  six  weeks  in 
England  and  wear  togs  they  bought  "  while  I  was  abroad 
last  summer,  you  know."     But  they  will  not  do  so  any  more. 

Nor  will  they  be  able  to  profit  longer  by  the  system  of 
those  English  tailors  who  send  men  over  here  twice  a  year  to 
take  your  measure  and  bring  the  goods  in — smuggled — six 
months  later.  That  line  of  business  will  be  absolutely  killed 
by  the  hundred-dollar  limit.  And  another  class  who  will 
have  to  pay  up  are  the  swell  dressmakers  and  milliners. 
They  used   to  send  their  forewomen    over  once  a  year  to 


observe  the  new  fashions,  and  these  women  more  than  made 
their  expenses  by  the  gowns  and  bonnets  they  brought  back 
free  "for  personal  use."  But  that  business  also  has  received 
its  quietus.  Hereafter  rich,  poor,  and  comfortable  alike  will 
have  to  pay  Uncle  Sam  or  patronize  home  industries. 
New  York,  July  30,  1S97.  Flanei  r. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Hajarlis. 
I  loved  Hajarlis.  and  was  loved — 

Both  children  of  the  desert  we  ; 
And  deep  as  were  her  lustrous  eyes. 

My  image  ever  could  I  see. 

And  in  my  heart  she  also  shone. 

As  doth  a  star  above  a  well  : 
And  we  each  other's  thoughts  enjoyed, 

As  camels  listen  to  a  bell. 

A  Sheik  unto  Hajarlis  came. 

And  said  :   "  Thy  beauty  fires  my  dreams  ; 
Young  Ornab  spurn  !  fly  to  my  tent  ! 

So  shalt  thou  walk  in  golden  beams." 

But  from  the  Sheik  my  maiden  turned. 

And  he  was  wroth  with  her  and  me ; 
Hajarlis  down  a  pit  was  lowered, 

And  I  was  fastened  to  a  tree. 

Nor  bread  nor  water  had  she  there  ; 

But  oft  a  slave  would  come  and  go  ; 
O'er  the  pit  bent  he,  muttering  words. 

And  aye  took  back  the  unvarying  "  No  !  " 

The  simoom  came  with  sullen  glare! 

Breathed  Desert-mysteries  through  my  tree ! 
I  only  heard  the  starving  sighs 

From  that  pit's  mouth  unceasingly. 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night, 

Hajarlis'  famished  moans  I  hear  \ 
And  then  I  prayed  her  to  consent — 

For  my  sake,  in  my  wild  despair. 

Calm  strode  the  Sheik,  looked  down  the  pit. 

And  said  :   "  Thy  beauty  now  is  gone  ; 
Thy  last  moans  wUl  thy  lover  hear. 

While  thy  slow  torments  feed  my  scorn  ! " 

They  spared  me  that  I  still  might  know 

Her  thirst  and  frenzy  ;  till  at  last 
The  pit  was  silent !  and  I  felt 

Her  life — and   mine — were  with  the  past. 

A  friend  that  night  cut  through  my  bonds  ; 

The  Sheik  amidst  his  camels  slept  ; 
We  fired  his  tents,  and  drove  them  in. 

And  then  with  joy  I  screamed  and  wept. 

And  cried:  "A  spirit  comes  arrayed, 
From  that  dark  pit  in  golden  beams  ! 

Thy  slaves  are  fled,  thy  camels  mad — 
Hajarlis  once  more  fires  thy  dreams !  " 

The  camels  blindly  trod  him  down, 

While  still  we  drove  them  o'er  his  bed ; 

Then  with  a  stone  I  beat  his  breast, 
As  I  would  smite  him  ten  times  dead. 

— Richard  Hengist  Home. 

The  Spectre  Caravan. 
'Twas  midnight  in  the  Desert,  where  we  rested  on  the  ground  ; 
There  my  Beddaweens  were  sleeping  and  their  steeds  were  stretched 

around  ; 
In  the  faraess  lay  the  moonlight  on  the  Mountains  of  the  Nile 
And  the  camel-bones  that  strewed   the  sands  for  many  an  arid  mile. 

With  my  saddle  for  a  pillow  did  1  prop  my  weary  head, 
And  my  kaftan-cloth  unfolded  o'er  my  limbs  was  lightly  spread. 
While  beside  me,  as  the  Kapitan  and  watchman  of  my  band, 
Lay  my  Bazra  sword  and  pistols  twain  a-shimmering  on  the  sand. 

And  the  stillness  was  unbroken,  save  at  moments  by  a  cry 
From  some  stray  belated  vulture  sailing  blackly  down  the  sky, 
Or  the  snortings  of  a  sleeping  steed  at  waters  fancy-seen. 
Or  the  hurried  warlike  mutterings  of  some  sleeping  Beddaween. 

When,   behold  !    a   sudden    sandquake,   and   between    the  earth   and 

moon 
Rose  a  mighty  host  of  shadows,  as  from  out  some  dim  lagoon  ; 
Then  our  coursers  gasped  with  terror,  and  a  thrill  shook  every  man  ; 
And  the  cry  was :  "  Allah  Akbar  !  'tis  the  Spectre  Caravan  !  " 

On  they  came,  their  hueless  faces  toward  Mecca  evermore  ; 

On  they  came,  long  files  of  camels,  and  of  women  whom  they  bore, 

Guides,  and    merchants,  youthful   maidens    bearing  pitchers  in  their 

hands, 
And  behind  them  troops  of  horsemen  following,  sumless  as  the  sands  ! 

More  and  more !  the  phantom  pageant  overshadowed  all  the  plains  ; 
Yea.  the  ghastly  camel-bones  arose,  and  grew  to  camel-trains ; 
And  the  whirling  column- clouds  of  sand  to  forms  in  dusky  garbs — 
Here  afoot  as  Hadjee  pilgrims,  there  as  warriors  on  their  barbs  ! 

Whence  we  knew  the  night  was  come   when  all   whom  Death  had 

sought  and  found. 
Long  ago  amid  the  sands  whereon   their  bones  yet  bleached  around, 
Rise  by  legions  from  the  darkness  of  their  prisons  low  and  lone. 
And  in  dim  procession  march  to  kiss  the  Kaaba's  Holy  Stone. 

And  yet  more,  and  more  forever,  still  they  swept  in  pomp  along, 
Till  I  asked  me  :  "Can  the  Desert  hold  so  vast  a  muster-throng?" 
Lo  !  the  dead  are  here  in  myriads  ;  the  whole  World  of  Hades  waits, 
.As  with  eager  wish  to  press  beyond  the  Babelmandeb  Straits ! 

Then  I  spake  :  "Our  steeds  are  frantic  ;  to  your  saddles  every  one. 
Never  quail  before  these  shadows  !    You  are  children  of  the  Sun  ! 
If  their  garments  rustle  past  you,  if  their  glances  reach  you  here. 
Cry  '  Bismillah ! '  and  that  mighty  name  shall  banish  every  fear. 

"Courage,  comrades!  Even  now  the  moon  is  waning  far  a-west, 
Soon  the  welcome  dawn   will   mount  the  skies,  in  gold  and  crimson 

vest, 
And  in  thinnest  air  will  melt  away  those  phantom  shapes  forlorn. 
When  again  upon  your  brows  you  feel  the  odor-winds  of  morn." 

— James  Clarence  Mangan. 


Frank  McGown,  of  New  York  city,  started  from  home 
recently  with  a  party  of  cyclists  to  make  a  century  run. 
The  run  was  completed  on  the  following  morning.  After 
arriving  at  the  finish,  Mr.  McGown  started  to  ride  home. 
He  was  on  his  wheel,  and  still  about  five  miles  from  home, 
when  he  went  to  sleep.  He  was  awakened  by  running 
plump  into  a  farmer's  market-wagon.  The  collision  did  not 
do  either  Mr.  McGown  or  his  wheel  any  serious  harm,  but 
he  found  himself  so  dead  with  sleep  that  he  got  the  farmer's 
boy,  who  was  driving,  to  take  him  and  the  wheel  home  in  the 
wagon. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

James  F.  Babcock,  the  inventor  of  the  fire-extinguisher 
bearing  his  name,  has  just  died  at  his  home  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  yeais. 

Congressman  Sprague,  of  Massachusetts,  who  recently 
wore  his  bicycle  suit  in  the  Senate  chamber,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  member  of  Congress  to  appear  in  such  dress. 

Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  the  well-known  editor  of  London 
Truth  and  member  of  Parliament  for  Northampton,  is  con- 
sidered by  the  English   investing  public  to  be  the  greatest 
and  most  clear-sighted  authority   on  American  stocks  and 
I  bonds. 

The  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  will  stand  for  Parliament  in  the  Con- 
servative interest  at  the  next  opportunity.  Lord  Randolph's 
younger  son,  John  Henry  Churchill,  now  seventeen  years  of 
age,  will  study  for  the  bar. 

Senator  Mason  recently  asked  Senator  Morgan,  of 
Alabama,  how  long  he  could  talk  on  a  subject  of  which  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing.  "  Well,"  answered  Morgan,  with  a 
smile,  "  if  it  was  a  matter  about  which  I  knew  absolutely 
nothing,  I  do  not  think  1  could  talk  more  than  two  days." 

William  Allen  Butler,  the  chief,  promoter  of  the  latest 
great  transcontinental  railway  scheme,  in  which  three  big 
trunk  lines  figure,  is  the  man  who,  in  ante-bellum  times, 
created  the  famous  Flora  McFlimsey  in  the  celebrated 
poem,  "  Nothing  to  Wear."  Mr.  Butler  is  now  a  successful 
lawyer  in  New  York- 
Georges,  the  brave  coachman  who  heroically  aided  in 
saving  life  at  the  burning  of  the  Bazar  de  la  Charite  in 
Paris,  has  been  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  has  been  given  a  position  by  the  government. 
He  has  also  received  twenty  thousand  dollars  from  the 
family  of  his  mistress,  whom  he  saved  by  carrying  her  from 
the  burning  building. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Campbell  at  Bethany, 
W.  Ya.,  recently,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  will  remind 
the  public  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  church  founded 
by  her  husband.  She  saw  the  very  beginning  of  a  sect 
which  now  numbers  over  one  milLion  communicants,  once 
turned  the  scale  in  a  Presidential  election,  and  is  rapidly 
adding  to  its  membership. 

A  North  Carolina  man  is  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post 
as  saying  that  George  W.  Yanderbilt  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  that  State.  "And  now,"  he  adds,  "he  has 
increased  his  popularity  by  proposing  to  build  in  Asheville  a 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  consumptives  and  pe 
suffering  with  contagious  diseases.  He  will  donate  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  as  a  starter  for  the  institution." 

It  is  charged  against   Mrs.    Lease,    of  Kansas,   and    ap- 
parently   proved    in    court   (according    to    the    Wate 
American)^  that  she  mortgaged  her  house,  worth  six 
dred   dollars,    for    eleven    hundred    dollars,    and   that 
capitalist  enemy  of  society  of  whom  she  thus  took  adva 
\  was  a  widow  who  supported  herself  by  day's  work,  and  that 
J  Mrs.  Lease  refused  to  pay  a  cent  of  interest  and  made  out 
of  the  foreclosure  a  profitable  sale. 

Si   Mohammed  Ben  Moussa,  the  giant  Moor,  sent  as  the 

!  chief  of  the  Moroccan  mission  to  Queen  Yictoria's  Jubilee, 

I  never  reached    London,  having  gone  mad  in  Paris  on  his 

I  way  there,  and  then  having  been  sent  home.     His  madness 

1  took  a  very  queer  form  ;  he  thought  he  was  Montjarret,  the 

chief  outrider  who  precedes   the    president   of  the  French 

Republic  on  state  occasions,  and  insisted  on  being  dressed  in 

livery,  with  riding-breeches  and  high  boots. 

Marcelle  Berenger,  the  most  beautiful  model  in  Paris,  has 
declared  her  intention  of  posing  in  the  future  for  none  but 
American  artists.  In  appearance  she  is  a  slight,  brown- 
haired,  blue-eyed  slip  of  a  girl,  with  a  faultless  figure.  The 
chief  charm  of  her  face  lies  in  its  puzzling  contrasts,  in  the 
dimples  that  come  and  go  with  every  breath  ;  in  the  eyes 
that  never,  even  in  her  gayest  moments,  lose  a  certain  look 
of  appealing  sorrow.  "  She  possesses  the  eyes  of  a  Mater 
Dolorosa  and  the  lips  of  a  Bacchante.  She  is  a  beautiful 
sphinx." 

Victor  Franconi,  the  proprietor  of  the  Cirque  d'Ete  in 
the  Champs-Ely  sees  and  of  the  Cirque  d'Hiver  on  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre,  has  just  died  in  Paris,  aged  eighty- 
six  years.  He  was  the  third  in  descent  of  a  dynasty  of 
circus  proprietors,  his  grandfather,  Antonio  Franconi,  hav- 
ing established  the  first  circus  in  France  in  1795.  In  1S60, 
Yictor  Franconi  was  appointed  trainer  of  the  horses  used 
personally  by  Napoleon  the  Third,  but  lost  his  place  with 
the  end  of  the  empire.  His  father  taught  all  the  sons  of 
Louis  Philippe  horsemanship.  He  leaves  a  son  to  continue 
the  family's  business. 

The  idea  of  the  great  electrician  Edison  marrying  was 
first  suggested  by  an  intimate  friend,  who  told  him  that  his 
large  house  and  numerous  servants  ought  to  have  a  mistress. 
Although  a  very  shy  man,  he  seemed  pleased  with  the 
proposition,  and  timidly  inquired  whom  he  should  marry. 
The  friend,  somewhat  testily  replied,  "Any  one."  But 
Edison  was  not  without  sentiment  when  the  time  came. 
One  day,  as  he  stood  behind  the  chair  of  a  Miss  Stillwell,  a 
telegraph -operator  in  his  employ,  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised when  she  suddenly  turned  round  and  said  :  "  Mr. 
Edison,  I  can  always-  tell  when  you  are  behind  me  or  near 
me."  It  was  now  Miss  Stillwell's  turn  to  be  surprised,  for 
Edison  fronted  the  young  lady,  and,  looking  her  full,  said  : 
"  I've  been  thinking  considerably  about  you  of  late,  and,  if 
you  are  willing  to  marry  me,  I  would  like  to  marry  you." 
The  young  lady  said  she  would  consider  the  matter  and  talk 
it  over  with  her  mother.  The  result  was  that  they  were 
married  a  month  later,  and  the  union  proved  a  very  happy 
one. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  9,  1897. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Mrs.  Sherwood's  Reminiscences. 
"  An  Epistle  to  Posterity  "  is  the  title  of  a  pleasant 
volume  of  reminiscences  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sher- 
wood. The  author  comes  of  an  old  New  England 
family,  and  from  the  first  she  has  seen  much  of  the 
society  of  cultivated  people,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Her 
acquaintance  embraces  many  of  the  shining  lights  in 
social,  political,  and  artistic  life  in  the  past  half 
century,  and  in  this  book  she  chats  of  them  in  an  en- 
tertaining manner. 

One  of  the  first  lions  Mrs.  Sherwood  met  was 
Charles  Dickens,  then  on  his  first  visit  to  this  coun- 
try ;  she  gives  this  brief  but  graphic  sketch  of 
him  : 

Suddenly  there  was  a  stir  in  the  room,  and  all  these 
ladies  rose.  A  young  Englishman,  named  Charles 
Dickens,  entered  the  room.  Then  my  heart  stopped  beat- 
ing. I  had  read  "Pickwick"  and  several  of  his  novels, 
and,  like  all  the  world,  I  admired  and  wondered  how  a 
genius  looked.  I  can  see  him  now,  overdressed,  with 
billows  of  green  satin  necktie,  long  hair,  a  rather  hand- 
some face,  and  hanging  on  his  arm  a  pretty  little,  fat, 
rosy-cheeked  wife. 

The  first  great  ball  that  Mrs.  Sherwood  attended 
was  given  in  Washington  during  the  administration 
of  President  Taylor.  She  gives  this  account  of 
it  : 

We  went  with  ten  thousand  others  to  a  sort  of  shed  —  a 
large  wooden  barracks — and  spermaceti  rained  down  on 
our  bare  shoulders  in  a  white  snow-storm.  One  of  our 
gentlemen  attendants,  looking  at  Ms  coat,  said  :  *"  Sperma- 
ceti is  very  expensive.  I  have  paid  ten  dollars  for  less 
than  a  pound."  However,  we  enjoyed  the  crowd,  the 
dance,  and  the  novelty.  Had  the  grippe  been  the  fashion, 
I  should  have  died  then  and  there,  and  you  would  have 
been  spared  these  rambling  recollections.  But  we  never 
seemed  to  take  cold  in  those  days.  Washington  was  cold 
and  dreary  in  winter  then  ;  the  houses  were  insufficiently 
healed,  the  hotels  abominable. 

The  belles  of  the  ball — how  differently  they  were  dressed 
from  those  of  to-day  !  Falling  ringlets,  or  the  hair  in 
bandeaux  put  under  the  ears ;  a  low-cut  gown  with  a 
berlhe  across  the  shoulders  ;  a  plain  skirt  or  one  with  two 
lace  flounces :  a  rose  or  a  bow  in  front  of  the  corsage  ; 
perhaps  a  pearl  necklace  ;  white  kid  gloves  buttoning  at 
the  wrist  with  one  button. 

A  few  ladies  wore  while  feathers.  I  think  Mrs.  Bliss, 
the  delightful  daughter  of  President  Taylor,  wore  a  red 
velvet  dress  and  one  lone  feather  in  her  hair.  She  was 
always  lovely  and  well  appareled.  Very  few  ladies  wore 
jewelry.  I  remember  Mme.  Bodisco  was  famous  then 
with  a  Russian  head-dress  full  of  diamonds.  The  wife  of 
the  English  minister,  Lady  Bulwer,  wore  handsome  dia- 
monds, but  American  women  had  not  then  adopted  cor- 
onets. Nor  was  there  anything  like  the  display  so  com- 
mon now  of  handsome  jewelry.  The  young  girls  were 
very  simply  dressed,  excepting  some  from  Louisville  and 
New  Orleans.  Great  beauties,  like  Sallie  Ward  and 
Diana  Butlitt,  would  be  famously  dressed,  but  they  were 
the  exceptions.  Being  a  Northerner,  an  abolitionist,  and 
a  Whig,  it  was  certain  that  my  dearest  friends  should  be 
Southern  girls  and  Democrats.  We  ncv*;r  talked  politics, 
but  wondered  that  we  liked  each  other  so  much.  I  adored 
them  —these  beautiful  women  with  such  voices  and  gentle 
eyes,  who  had  been  brought  up  so  differently  from  what  I 
had  been.  They  were  accustomed  to  be  waited  on  ;  had 
had  a  dozen  slaves  about  them  all  their  lives,  while  I  had 
been  taught  in  cold  New  England  to  wait  on  myself. 
But  we  met  on  the  common  ground  of  youth  and  love  of 
pleasure.  I  used  to  admire  their  pretty  Southern  accent 
and  try  to  imitate  it.  They  did  not  so  much  admire  mine, 
and  told  me  I  spoke  too  fiercely.  We  differed,  too,  on  the 
subject  of  engagements. 

"Why,  Miss  Wilson,"  said  one  of  these  dear  sirens. 
'"  I'd  just  as  lief  be  engaged  to  five  men  at  once,  and  then 
I'd  pick  out  the  best  man  at  last  and  just  marry  him." 

I  gave  her,  I  dare  say,  a  Puritan  lecture  on  constancy, 
at  which  she  laughed.  Oh.  such  a  musical  laugh!  My 
beau  was  one  of  her  beaux,  and  she  said  to  me  : 

"Now,  Miss  Wilson,  you  needn't  marry  Preston,  be- 
cause you're  a  wicked  abolitionist;  but  you  just  get  en- 
gaged to  him  and  come  down  to  Georgia  and  pay  us  a 
visit." 

A  passage  that  has  special  interest  for  San  Fran- 
ciscans is  the  following  regarding  Captain  Leides- 
dorflf,  for  whom  LeidesdorfF  Street  was  named  : 

A  certain  half-negro,  half-Dane  sea-captain  named 
Leidesdorff  had  done  so  good  a  business  between  St. 
Thomas  and  San  Francisco  in  the  early  forties  that  he  had 
made  money.  He  had  the  good  luck  to  be  in  San  Fran- 
cisco when  gold  was  discovered,  and  came  to  own  a 
piece  of  ground  in  the  then  small  town  which  struck  the 
fancy  of  one  of  the  "Argonauts  of '49  "  Sea-Captain 
Leidesdorff  promised  to  sell  this  piece  of  land  to  Captain 
Folsom  for  a  certain  sum,  and  was  paid  that  money  ;  but 
he  started  home  in  his  ship  foi  St.  Thomas  before  the  trans- 
action was  completed,  and  died  just  before  landing. 

Hence  confusion  and  New  York  lawyers.  His  old 
mother,  Anna  Maria  Sparks,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  demanded  boxes  of  jewels  and  barrels  of  gold. 
The  price  had  gone  up  every  hour  since  Captain  Folsom 
made  the  first  treaty.  Should  she  allow  her  son's  great 
fortune  to  escape  her?  A  shrewd  old  Danish  lawyer. 
Judge  Feddersen,  said  no.  So  poor  Captain  Folsom  kept 
paying  and  paying,  and  other  heirs  sprang  up.  My  hus- 
band had  been  twice  to  Santa  Cruz  before  on  this  busi- 
ness; I  only  came  in  at  the  finish.  Finally,  one  payment 
remained,  and  he  said  that  I  might  see  that;  so  be  drove 
me  up  a  hill  to  a  humble  sbanty  where  sat  a  drunken 
Danish  soldier  on  a  three-legged  stool  awaiting  his  share, 
and  it  was  paid  to  him— twenty  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 
He  was  not  a  Populist  or  a  silverite,  he  distrusted  paper, 
and  he  would  have  none  of  his  own  depreciated  Danish 
coin;  so  a  little  bag  of  gold  was  produced,  and  be  was 
paid  in  the  presence  of  Judge  Feddersen  and  the  clerk  of 
the  bank,  while  my  husband  did  the  legal  business  and 
took  the  receipt.  I  remember  exactly  how  this  Danish 
soldier  cramped  himself  up  to  write  his  name,  "  Holder 
Guindrop" — I  can  see  that  autograph  now.  We  then  left 
him  with  his  gold.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  late 
Captain  Leidesdorff,  and  he  drank  Himself  to  death  in 
three  months  out  of  his  bag  of  gold. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  made  several  visits  to  Europe,  and 
while  in  England  on  one  of  these  trips  she  heard  from 
Lady  Vemey — who  had  the  story  from  Lady  Byron's 
own  lips — the  following  account  of  the  cause  of  the 
separation  of  the  Byrons  : 

Lady  Byron  found  in  one  of  his  old  desks  a  certificate 

of  the  marriage  with  the  Spanish  beauty  of  whom  Moore 

spe^ki-.     Horrified  beyond  endurance  at  this  terrible  dis- 

clcsure.  1  -y   -.vhich  she  felt  herself  not  a  lawful  wife,  she 

1  ,inuel  Romilly  and  to  Dr.  Lushington  and 


1  asked  their  advice.  They  both  said  to  her,  "  Stay  in 
Byron's  house  until  your  child  is  born,  and  then  leave  him 
and  await  developments."  She  followed  their  advice  im- 
plicitly. So  much  was  she  in  love  with  Byron  that  she 
took  up  his  little  dog  and  kissed  it  as  she  left  the  ill-fated 
house  where  she  had  been  so  badly  treated. 

The  grave  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  Ada  prevented 
her  from  speaking  of  this  discovery,  but  she  never  lived 
with  Byron  after  it.  The  Spanish  beauty  never  troubled 
her,  so  perhaps  it  was  only  a  mock  marriage.  As  for  the 
j  terrible  aspersions  on  Byron's  sister  (Lady  or  Mrs. 
1  Augusta  Leigh),  Lady  Verney  declared  them  to  have 
been  scandalous  lies.  She  thought  Lady  Byron  could 
never  have  uttered  them,  as  the  sister  of  Byron  was  her 
friend  through  life.  The  only  explanation  which  friends 
of  Lady  Byron  could  give  me  as  to  this  discrepancy  was 
that  Lady  Byron  was  not  at  all  times  perfectly  sane ;  but 
Lady  Verney  believed  differently,  and  was  not  at  all  spar- 
ing in  her  criticisms  of  Mrs.  Stowe. 

On  another  visit  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  a  guest  at 
one  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's  famous  suppers  at  the 
Lyceum.     She  tells  of  it  in  the  following  words  : 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Irving  by 
General  Horace  Porter  ;  this  led  to  some  very  delightful 
suppers.  I  took  the  letter  to  the  theatre  with  me,  as  I 
was  eoing  to  see  "  Faust  "  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes  and  his  daughters  were  with  me,  and  we 
left  the  letter  with  Mr.  Bram  Stoker.  It  was  at  the  end 
of  the  second  act  that  Mr.  Stoker  appeared  at  the  back 
of  the  box,  saying  thai  Mr.  Irving  would  like  to  speak  to 
me;  we  went  in  to  the  little  reception-room,  and  there 
stood  Mephislopheles,  cock's  feather,  red  dress,  phos- 
phorus on  eye-lids  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  terrible  suggestion 
of  another  state  of  existence,  Mr,  Irving  smiled  like  an 
angel ;  his  fine  manner  and  high  breeding  shone  con- 
spicuously. He  asked  me  "to  choose  always  a  box  for 
any  evening,  and  hoped  we  would  sup  with  him  some 
night,  after  the  play,  that  we  might  select "  ;  then  he  went 
back  to  his  diablerie. 

This  was  followed  by  a  supper  in  the  famous  Beefsteak 
Club  room,  where  we  found  an  excellent  entertainment. 
The  long  table  was  decked  with  flowers,  while  around  the 
room  hung  pictures  of  the  Kembles,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Macready,  of  Ellen  Terry  as  Portia,  and  of  other  Thes- 
pian celebrities.  There  were  present  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford, Mr.  and  Mrs,  Phelps,  Sir  John  Monckton,  Lord  and 
Lady  Bury.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dasent,  Mr.  Toole,  Mr.  Scott, 
dramatic  critic,  and  many  others — twenty-four  in  all,  I 
think. 

Mr  Irving  was  in  full  eveninc-dress,  and  although  it 
was  half-past  twelve  at  night,  every  one  seemed  to  be  be- 
ginning the  day,  and  the  elaborate  supper  was  served  like 
a  dinner.  We  saw  Mr.  Irving's  famous  armory  as  we 
entered.  I  supped  with  him  again  and  again.  Once  I 
remember  that  Lord  and  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  and 
the  present  Duchess  of  Manchester  (then  Lady  Mande- 
ville)  were  present.  Every  one  enjoyed  these  suppers. 
He  always  sent  me  the  prince's  box,  and  Mr.  Bram 
Stoker  served  us  with  tea  and  ices  between  the  acts.  This 
was  going  to  see  the  play  in  a  royal  manner. 

On  the  Continent  Mrs.  Sherwood  visited  the  mother 
of  Marion  Crawford,  a  novelist  of  whose  private  life 
but  little  is  known  to  the  general  public,  though  he  is 
a  connection  of  the  famous  family  in  which  the  genial 
Sam  Ward,  Ward  McAllister,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe 
were  prominent  representatives.  Mrs.  Sherwood 
says  : 

I  used  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  at  the  Palazzo 
Altemps.  Mrs.  Terry,  the  mother  of  Marion  Crawford 
and  sister  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  had,  as  Mrs,  Craw- 
ford, in  her  youth,  pleased  my  youthful  fancy  as  the 
original  of  Crawford's  "  Flora,"  which  used  to  stand  in 
the  winter-  garden  of  Mrs.  Haight's  house  in  Fifth 
Avenue.  1  knew  Crawford,  the  sculptor,  in  those  days. 
He  was  a  famous,  handsome  man,  with  an  Irish  tempera- 
ment, most  attractive;  and  I  happened  to  meit  him  in 
Washington  when  he  came  to  adjust  his  famous  sculpt- 
ures of  the  Capitol. 

Subsequent  events  have  made  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  very 
dear  to  me.  She  is  so  perfect,  so  saintly  a  character,  that 
Mrs.  Carson  always  called  her  "Saint  Tercsitta."  She 
was  just  bringing  out  her  youngest  daughter,  now  Mis. 
Winthrop  Chanler,  and  was  most  hospitable.  I  often 
dined  with  .them  at  the  Palazzo  Altemps,  which  had  a 
dramatic  staircase.  I  used  to  feel  that  if  I  were  of  suffi- 
cient importance  I  might  be  murdered  on  it  some  dark 
night.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford,  just  married,  had  come 
to  be  near  her,  or  with  her,  and  1  can  never  forget  her 
happiness  in  them.  Mr.  Terry,  who  had  lived  much  of 
his  life  in  Rome,  was  an  amiable  gentleman  who  never 
showed  his  fatigue,  if  he  felt  it,  at  my  innumerable  ques- 
tions. He  was  a  great  diner-out.  and  often  my  neighbor. 
Added  to  his  fame  as  an  artist  was  his  social  talent ;  so  the 
Palazzo  Altemps  became  one  of  my  Roman  homes. 
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Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  new  tariff  law  substantially  retains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  law,  leaving  untaxed  all  books  for 
public  institutions,  all  books  printed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  all  English  books  more  than  twenty 
years  old. 

Barry  Pain's  "Octave  of  Claudius"  is  to  be  pub- 
lished next  month.  This  is  Mr.  Pain's  first  com- 
plete novel,  and  should  arouse  some  curiosity  on  that 
score  alone. 

Meilhac  died  worth  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
francs  (fifty  thousand  dollars),  deposited  with  Messrs. 
Rothschild,  and  his  author's  rights  bring  in  about 
sixteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  also  leaves  be- 
hind him  a  very  valuable  dramatic  library.  His  sole 
heir  is  Ganderax,  a  critic  and  librettist,  who  attended 
him  throughout  his  last  illness. 

Sir  John  Skelton,  better  known  as  "  Shirley,"  has 
just  died.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1831  and 
wrote  a  number  of  books,  the  most  popular  of  which 
were  the  "  Table-Talks." 

Count  Tolstoy  is  reported  by  the  Daily  Mail  to  be 
writing  a  new  novel,  the  scene  of  which  opens  in  a 
law  court.  A  young  woman,  tried  for  theft,  is  sen- 
tenced to  exile  in  Siberia.  One  of  the  jurymen  recog- 
nizes her  as  a  victim  of  bis  own,  with  the  result  that 
he  accompanies  her  to  Siberia  and  shares  her  hard- 
ships, thus  doing  penance  for  his  early  sin. 

The  first  authentic  and  complete  edition  of  Sheri- 
dan's plays  is  being  prepared  for  publication  by 
Eraser  Rae,  who  has  had  the  advantage,  which  he 


enjoyed  while  writing  Sheridan's  "  Biography,"  of 
examining  and  making  unrestricted  use  of  the  manu- 
scripts preserved  at  Frampton  Court.  Not  a  single 
play  in  the  current  editions  of  them  is  in  Sheridan's 
own  words  ;  some  of  the  best  sayings  of  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  and  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  have  been  mutilated 
or  suppressed;  the  songs  in  "The  Duenna"— of 
which  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt  admired  the  sweetness 
— hive  been  altered  for  the  worse  ;  while  that  En- 
glish classic,  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  as  Sheridan 
wrote  it,  will  be  accessible  for  the  first  time  in  this 
edition. 

William  le  Queux,  who  came  into  prominence  with 
"Zoraida,"  has  contracted  for  a  serial  story  to  be 
brought  out  in  1901.  No  one  can  accuse  Mr.  le 
Queux  of  not  being  sufficiently  far-sighted. 

Mrs.  Caffyn,  the  author  of  "The  Yellow  Aster," 
has  written  a  new  social  character  story  which  she 
entitles  "  Miss  Becher."  It  is  a  more  ambitious  story 
than  anything  she  has  yet  attempted,  and  is  well 
spoken  of  by  those  who  have  read  it. 

The  title  of  Mrs,  Craigie's  new  novel,  now  appear- 
ing serially  in  a  syndicate  of  newspapers,  is  "The 
School  for  Saints."  The  book  will  not  be  ready 
until  November. 

H.  G.  Wells  is  engaged  on  a  scientific  romance 
which  he  hopes  to  finish  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is,  of  course,  at  present  a 
secret,  but  we  are  promised  something  that  will 
eclipse  his  previous  achievements  in  the  world  of 
wonders. 

The  difference  between  English  and  American 
newspaper  methods  is  remarked  upon  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis  in  the  course  of  an  interview  printed 
in  the  Sketch,  of  London  : 

"  American  newspapers  are  too  fond  of  advertising  what 
they  are  going  to  do,  and  don't  make  the  paper  advertise 
itself.  One  journal  on  the  other  side,  which  was  sending 
myself  and  an  artist  to  Cuba,  dwelt  for  weeks  on  the  fact 
that  they'd  chartered  a  steamer  for  us,  enlarged  on  our 
efforts  to  cross  the  gulf,  nearly  drowned  us,  and  made  us 
ridiculous.  All  this  nonsense  was  run  to  the  exclusion  of 
real  Cuban  news  and  pictures.  What  the  [London]  Times 
wants  from  me  is  a  story  to  the  point,  directly  about  the 
special  subject ;  a  story  which  will  be  read  and  which  will 
create  interest  without  artificial  and  irrelevant  sensation. 
That's  as  it  should  be." 

Stanley  Waterloo's  new  book,  "  The  Story  of  Ab  ; 
A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  the  Cave  Men,"  will  appear 
probably  next  month  and  simultaneously  in  the 
United  States  and  England. 

Julian  Ralph's  "  Alone  in  China"  commends  itself 
to  the  London  Spectator  as  "extremely  clever  and 
interesting,"  and  as  "one  of  the  few  books  which 
may  safely  be  recommended  to  the  student  of  China 
as  being  almost  necessary  supplements  to  more 
elaborate  works  treating  of  its  geography  and 
sociology."  This  is  high  praise  for  a  book  contain- 
ing a  descriptive  article  and  six  stories — all  the  results 
of  two  months  of  travel  and  observation. 

Francois  Coppee,  the  French  poet  and  Acad- 
emician, who  recently  underwent  a  severe  surgical 
operation,  causing  great  fears  that  he  would  not  re- 
cover, is  now  doing  well. 

General  Horace  Porter's  articles  on  "  Campaigning 
with  Grant "  are  the  forerunner  of  a  subscription 
book. 

The  "Real  Issue,"  a  book  of  Kansas  stories, 
although  the  first  book  e.ver  written  by  William  Allen 
White,  is  in  its  sixth  thousand.  A  book  of  boys' 
stories,  we  understand,  will  be  published  in  the  early 
fall  by  Mr.  White. 

In  reviewing  Octave  Thanet's  "  Missionary  Sheriff," 
the  Nation  says  ; 

"  He  was  a  good  sheriff,  a  good  American,  a  good 
fellow,  with  only  one  unpleasant  habit,  that  of  weeping 
before  the  portrait  of  a  lady  whom  he  called  '  Ma,' 
Doubtless  his  emotion  was  as  sincere  as  if  he  had  said 
'  Mother,'  but  to  those  unaccustomed  to  the  sound,  the 
monosyllable  '  Ma,'  addressed  to  an  object  of  love  and 
veneration,  is  enough  to  destroy  sympathy  and  to  anni- 
hilate esteem.  Octave  Thanet  is  very  conscientious  in 
reproduction  of  local  habits  of  speech,  and  as  all  her 
characters  say  '  Ma,'  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  word  is 
shouted  all  over  the  prairies  and  echoed  back  from  the 
Rockies. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs  is  now  vice-president  of  the 
Yonkers  Board  of  Education,  and  to  the  duties  of 
this  office  he  devotes  a  large  part  of  the  time  left 
from  his  writing  and  from  golf,  in  which  he  is  an 
enthusiast. 

"Rupert  of  Hentzau"  is  the  title  under  which 
Anthony  Hope's  sequel  to  his  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda" 
will  soon  be  published  serially.  It  is  to  be  illustrated 
by  C.  D.  Gibson. 

A  new  edition  of  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson"  is 
being  prepared  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.  It  will  be  in 
one  volume  and  will  contain  a  biographical  dictionary 
of  every  person  mentioned  in  the  book. 

Miss  Lombroso,  the  daughter  of  the  Italian  pro- 
fessor, has  written  a  volume,  the  title  of  which  is 
"On  the  Happiness  of  Women."  The  lady  has 
made  the  study  of  a  hundred  women,  married  and 
unmarried,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  women 
generally  are  happier  than  men.  There  are  two 
phases  in  women's  lives  the  lady  believes  she  has  de- 
termined-— one  is  that  love-making  and  maternity  are 
the  essential  and  decisive  elements  of  happiness  ;  the 
other  is  that  moderate  means  are  more  conducive  to 
happiness  than  riches. 
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kind  you  wish  to  have 
come  in  contact  with 
your  linen.  IvorySoap 
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ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  St. 

Successful  beyond  all  precedent. 

"THE    ILLS    OF    INDIGESTION" 

(And  the  Nervous  and  Cutaneous  Ills  Depending  Thereon.) 
By  Dr.  H.  Paktsch,  North  Berkeley,  California. 

This  is  an  original  system  of  instruction  which  for  the 
first  time  explains  and  cures,  without  drugs,  without  diet- 
ing, without  apparatus.     338  pages,  $5.00. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco  by  WJVI.  Doxey,  631  Mar- 
ket St.,  and  the  Gmporiiun   Book  Department. 


American  Beauty 

Lawn   Sprinkler 

Excels  all  others  in  Elegance  of  Display  and 
Economy  in  the  Use  of  Water.  Its  100  or  more 
Streamlets,  diverging  upwards,  downwards  and 
horizontally,  produce  a  New  and  Beautiful  Effect. 
Sold  direct.  Sent  Prepaid  subject  to  approval. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices,  address 

Inventors  Specialty  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Dunham,  Carrigan  A:  Hay  den  Co.,  17  Beale 
St.,  orWoodin  &  Little,  312  Market  St.,  S.  V. 


CHEAP    FUEL 


MADE 
FROM  OIL 


Heats  any  Btove,  furnace  or  grate.  One-half  chea- 
per than  coal  or  'wood.  Makes  a  perfect  gas  out 
of  oil.  No  smoke,  odor  or  noise.  Positively  safe. 
We  want  aecnts   on   salary  or  commission. 

Write  us  for  catalog  of  prices  and  terms. 

Standard  M'f  g  Co.  934  Cedar  Ave.  Cleveland  0. 
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Upon  request,  copies  of  the 
Argonaut  will  be  mailed  by 
the  publishers  in  pasteboard 
tubes  to  any  subscriber  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  year  in 
addition  to  the  regular  sub- 
scription price. 


We  are  opticians — good  op- 
ticians. 

And  we  make  this  asser- 
tion because  we  have  the 
necessary  skill  and  experi- 
ence. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Balzac's  "Lost  Illusions. " 

•"  Lost  Illusions"  is  the  title  of  the  latest  volume 
in  the  Macmillan  edition  of  Balzac's  "  Comgdie 
Humaine,"  which  is  appearing  under  the  editorial 
care  of  George  Saintsbury.  It  is  not.  however,  the 
entire  "  Illusions  Perdues."  but  only  the  first  and 
third  books.  "Two  Poets"  and  "Eve  and  David." 
Mr.  Saintsbury  has  deemed  it  best  to  make  a  sepa- 
raie  volume  of  "  Un  Grand  Homme  de  Province."' 
which  he  terms  "  a  sort  of  Herodotean  parenthesis  " 
— a  change  from  Balzac's  order  which  makes  for 
clearness  and  harmony,  though  the  story  of  Lucien 
de  Rubemprg  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  that  of 
David  Sechard  and  Eve  Chardon. 

The  present  volume  in  its  two  parts  presents  a  close 
study  of  certain  provincial  types  and  is  held  well  to- 
gether by  the  story  of  the  inventor,  the  man  of  one 
idea,  who  yet  has  room  for  an  honest  love  and  a  dis- 
interested friendship,  and  of  the  woman  whose  love 
for  him  presents  such  an  interesting  problem. 

The  translation  by  EUen  Marriage  is  excellently 
done,  the  illustrations  comprise  three  etchings  by  W. 
Boucher,  and  the  typography  and  binding  are  uni- 
form with  those  of  the  other  volumes  of  this  hand- 
some set. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New- 
York  ;  price,  S*-5°- 

A  Literary  Record. 

The  latest  bound  volume  of  the  Book  Buyer  in- 
cludes the  six  numbers  published  between  February 
and  Julv.  1897.  It  is  an  admirable  review  and  record 
of  current  literature.  Each  of  the  six  numbers  con- 
tains articles  on  writers,  artists,  and  the  literary 
tendencies  of  the  moment ;  notes  and  gossip  about 
literary  matters  ;  and  reviews  of  current  literature. 

As  examples  of  the  longer  essays  we  may  men- 
tion "The  Boy  in  Books,"  by  Agnes  Repplier ; 
"  Mitchell  and  his  Writings,"  by  William  Winter  ; 
"Caran  d'Ache,"  by  Arsene  Alexandre;  "Some 
Hobgoblins  in  Literature,"  by  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis  ;  and  "  Homer  as  an  Antiseptic,"  by  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie.  The  longer  reviews  are  signed  by  Frank 
Dempster  Sherman.  Waller  Damrosch.  Garrett  P. 
Serviss,  G.  W.  Cable.  F.  J.  Stimson  ("J.  S.  of 
Dale"),  and  other  writers  of  equal  note.  A  novel 
feature  of  the  magazine  is  the  illustrations,  which  in- 
clude reproductions  of  pictures  from  new  books  and 
an  admirable  series  of  portraits.  It  is  curious  to 
note,  by  the  way,  that  the  advertisements  of  each 
number  are  bound  up  in  the  volume.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  out  of  place  as  it  would  be  in  other 
magazines,  as  these  literary  advertisements  are  of 
distinct  value  to  the  readers  of  such  a  magazine. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

A  Guide  to  San  Francisco. 
An  excellent  ' '  Guide  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
Pleasure  Resorts  of  California "  has  been  issued. 
It  begins  with  a  brief  history  of  San  Francisco, 
from  the  pioneers  down  to  the  present  time,  and  fol- 
lows this  with  a  chapter  on  "Modem  San  Fran- 
cisco." describing  topography,  climate,  statistics,  and 
so  on.  Other  chapters  treat  of  the  streets,  hotels, 
restaurants,  street-car  service,  clubs,  churches,  the- 
atres, libraries,  hospitals,  newspapers,  transportation 
companies,  shops  and  shopping,  the  Cliff  House, 
Chinatown,  and  other  features  of  the  city.  Next 
Oakland,  Alameda,  and  Berkeley  are  taken  up,  and 
then  the  Marin  County  resorts,  the  sights  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  of  Napa  Valley,  the  Sierras,  the 
Yosemite,  and  the  southern  pan  of  the  State  to  San 
Diego  are  described.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
excellent  reproductions  of  photographs.  It  is  very 
conveniently  arranged,  and  will  be  found  useful  to 
visitors. 

Published  by  William  Doxey,  San  Francisco  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

Books  for  the  Gold-Seekers. 

"Alaska,"  by  Miner  W.  Bruce,  is  a  book  which 
should  enjoy  a  lively  sale  just  now.  It  presents  a 
history  of  the  country  and  an  account  of  its  resources, 
gold-fields,  routes,  and  scenery.  The  book  is  copi- 
ously illustrated  from  photographs,  and  contains  in 
the  cover  a  map  of  Alaska  which  was  originally 
issued  by  the  publishers  in  1895.  Published  by  the 
Low-man  &  Hanford  Stationery  and  Printing  Com- 
pany, Seattle,  Wash.  ;  price,  75  cents. 

A  littie  book  which  will  prove  useful  to  those  who 
are  going  to  the  Klondyke  gold-fields  is  "Practical 
Mining  and  Assaying,"  by  Frederic  Milton  Johnson. 
After  a  brief  introduction,  it  gives  useful  hints  on 
geological  formation  and  the  appearance  of  various 
minerals,  and  then  devotes  a  number  of  pages  to 
tests  for  various  metals  and  describes  methods  of 
mining  and  reduction.  Published  by  Hartwell 
Mitchell  &  Willis,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  %\.co. 

The  Paganism  of  "Quo  Vadis." 
The  reason  why,  with  all  its  power,  "  Quo  Vadis  " 
fails  as  a  Christian  or  even  a  Neo-Christian  tract — for 
as  such,  after  all,  it  does  fail — is  declared  by  an 
eminent  critic,  to  be  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  own 
evident  intention  to  the  contrary,  Sienkiewicz  makes 
his  pagans,  man  for  man,  so  much  more  real  and  in- 
dividual than  his  Christians.  He  says  we  simply  do 
not  believe  in  the  conversion  of  Vinicius.  We  won- 
der how  he  could  ever  have  imposed  upon  the 
Apostles,  and  especially  upon  Paul.  It  was  the  mere 
might  of  his  very  human  passion  for  Lygia  which 


carried  the  young  patrician  through  all  that  he  en- 
dured. No  doubt  that  passion  is  magnificently  por- 
trayed. But  it  finds  its  fitting  consummation  and  re- 
ward— exactly  where  the'just  instinct  of  the  author 
has  placed  them  ;  not  in  victorious  martyrdom  and 
the  trance  of  a  blessed  immorialiiy.  but  in  the  melo- 
dramatic deliverance  from  the  arena  and  the  conven- 
tional "happy  ever  after"  of  the  safe  retreat  in 
Sicily.  It  is  that  gracious  and  polished  heathen, 
Petronius  Arbiter,  who  is  the  true  hero  of  the  book. 
There  is  an  exquisite  point  of  irony  in  his  amiable 
letter  to  the  married  and  settled  lovers,  wherein  he 
declines  their  earnest  invitation  to  join  them  in  Sicily, 
on  the  plea  of  his  own  implicit  engagement  to  die  at 
Rome  ;  and  then  reminds  them,  with  a  suave 
apology,  that  he  does  not  need  to  learn  of  them — or 
of  any  Christian— how  to  do  that.  And  the  scene  of 
the  suicide  of  Petronius  and  Eunice,  in  its  chastened 
splendor  and  grave  decorum,  is.  upon  the  whole,  the 
greatest  and  most  memorable  in  the  book. 

The  Goncourt  Academy. 

The  Goncourt  sale  has  produced  about  1,368.000 
francs.  The  private  income  of  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court amounted  to  s°°,ooo  francs,  and  when  his 
house  at  Awteuil  is  sold,  another  large  sum  will  be 
added  to  the  fund  out  of  which  the  money  is  to  be 
drawn  for  the  foundation  of  the  "  Acad^mie  des 
Goncourt " — always  providing  that  the  kinsfolk  of  the 
two  brothers  do  not  succeed  in  breaking  the  will. 
Speaking  of  the  academy  the  other  day  to  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Academy,  Alphonse 
Daudet  said  : 

' '  He  should  not  have  called  it  the  '  Acad^mie  des 
Goncourt.'  but,  what  would  have  been  much  better, 
the  '  Diner  des  Goncourt,'  for  that  it  will  really  only 
be,  the  members  -meeting  once  a  month  to  dine 
together  at  the  rate  of  twenty  francs  a  head.  Many 
times  did  I  try  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  making  the  Acad^mie  des  Goncourt  a  rival  of  the 
AcadfMiiie  Francaise,  but  he  only  answered,  '  I  wish 
this  academy  to  be  what  my  brother  and  1  dreamed 
it  would  be.  and  such  it  shall  be.'  At  one  time  he 
did  seriously  think  of  changing  the  name,  but  a 
scruple  held  hi  in  back.  Had  his  brother  been  living, 
it  might  have  been  otherwise.  Edmond  used  to  say 
that  the  Acad£mie  Francaise  did  not  know  how  to 
find  out  men  of  talent,  and  that  his  prize  of  five 
thousand  francs  would  render  famous  services.  We 
shall,  first  of  all,  have  to  appoint  two  members  to 
make  up  the  number  to  ten.  Then  we  shall  probably 
start  by  offering  a  prize  of  five  thousand  francs  for 
the  best  work  of  fiction,  afterward  extending  it  to 
works  in  other  branches  of  literature." 


Fashions  in  Titles. 
The  London  Speaker  calls  for  a  new  fashion  in 
titles  of  novels.  The  present  generation,  it  says, 
has  outlived  the  quotation  epidemic,  which  started 
with  "It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,"  "Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place,"  "  Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me 
Long,"  and  other  monstrosities  of  Charles  Reade, 
and  stalked  unchecked  through  the  seventies  and 
early  eighties  with  "  Comin'  Thro"  the  Rye,"  "The 
Wooing  O't,"  "Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,"  "As  He 
Came  Up  the  Stair."  and  the  like.  A  recognizable 
variant  took  the  form  of  polite  interrogation — "  What 
Will  He  Do  With  It?"  "Can  We  Forgive  Her?" 
"  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her?"  A  little  while  ago  we 
were  weltering  amid  conjunctions  of  abstract  nouns 
and  proper  names  —  "The  Reputation  of  George 
Saxon,"  "  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick,"  "  The 
Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,"  "  The  Indiscretion  of  the 
Duchess,"  "The  Redemption  of  Stella  Maberley," 
"  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware."  Ian  Maclaren 
tried  a  "throw-back"  to  Charles  Reade  with  his 
"  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  "  and  "  In  the  Days 
of  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  but,  fascinated  perhaps  by 
John  Oliver  Hobbes's  "The  Gods,  Some  Mortals, 
and  Lord  Wickenham,"  has  decided  in  his  latest 
novel  upon  "  Kate  Carnegie  and  Those  Ministers." 
But  for  an  accident  of  fashion  we  might  be  knowing 
"  Hamlet "  to-day  as  "A  Ghost,  Some  Mortals,  and 
the  Prince  of  Denmark"  ;  "  Tim  on  of  Athens"  as 
"  Ought  We  to  Call  on  Him  ?  "  ;  and  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained" as  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan." 

New  Publications. 
Bertha  M.  Clay's  novel,  "  Prince  Charlie's  Daugh- 
ter," has  been  republished  in  paper  covers  by  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"Washington  and  the  Mother  Country,"  an  ad- 
dress by  Sir  Edmond  Monson,  late  British  em- 
bassador to  France,  has  been  published  at  Brentano's, 
Paris. 

"Two  Women  who  Posed,"  by  Facilis,  a  some- 
what sensational  story  of  Bohemian  life  in  New  York, 
has  been  published  by  the  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  L'Oncle  et  le  Neveu,"  by  Edmond  About,  with  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author  and  English  notes 
by  G.  Castegnier,  has  been  published  in  the  Contes 
Choisis  by  William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York  ;  price, 
25  cents. 

The  Third  part  of  "Fifty  Years  of  Masonry  in 
California  "  has  been  issued.  It  contains  a  chapter 
on  "Advent  of  Freemasonry  into  California"  and 
biographies  of  five  prominent  masons.  Published  by 
George  Spaulding  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  50 
cents. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


Recessional. 
God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  all — 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line — 
Beneath  Whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine- 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget  ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies  — 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart. 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  Sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  jet, 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget  : 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away — 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  ! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget  ! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe — 

Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  torget — lest  we  forget ! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 

In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard — 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 
Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord  * 

Amen. 
— Rudyard  Kiplmg  in  the  Li?ridt?n  Times. 


The  Badge  of  Men. 
•'  In  shuttered  rooms  let  others  grieve, 
And  coffin  thought  in  speech  of  lead  ; 
I'll  tie  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  : 
It  is  the  Badge  of  Men,"  he  said. 

His  friends  forsook  him:  "  Who  was  he  i" 
Even  beggars  passed  him  with  a  grin  : 

Physicians  called  it  lunacy  ; 

And  priests,  the  unpardonable  sin. 

He  strove,  he  struck  for  standing  ground  ; 

They  beat  him  humbled  from  the  field  ; 
For  though  his  sword  was  keen,  he  found 

His  mangled  heart  a  feeble  shield. 

He  slunk  away,  and  sadly  sought 
The  wilderness— false  friend  of  woe, 
"  Man  is  The  Enemy,"  he  tbought ; 
But  Nature  proved  a  fiercer  foe: 

The  vampire  sucked,  the  vulture  tore, 

And  the  old  dragon  left  its  den, 
Agape  to  taste  the  thing  he  wore — 

The  ragged,  bleeding  Badge  of  Men. 

'"  Against  the  Fates  there  steads  no  charm, 
For  every  force  takes  its  own  part  : 
I'll  wear  a  buckler  on  my  arm, 

And  in  my  bosom  hide  my  heart." 

But  in  his  bosom  prisoned  fast 

It  pained  him  more  than  when  it  beat 

Upon  his  sleeve  ;  and  so  he  cast 
His  troubles  to  the  ghouls  to  eat. 

BaCk  to  the  city  there  and  then 

He  ran,  and  saw,  through  all  disguise, 

On  every  sleeve  the  Badge  of  Men  : 
For  truth  appears  to  cruel  eyes. 

Straight  with  his  sword  he  laid  about, 
And  hacked  and  pierced  their  hearts  until 

The  beaten,  terror-stricken  rout 

Begged  on  their  knees  to  know  his  will. 

He  said :  "  I  neither  love  nor  hate  ; 

I  would  command  in  everything." 
They  answered  him :   "  Heartless  and  great ! 

Your  slaves  we  are;  be  you  our  king  !" 
—JoJw.  Davidson  in  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Ring. 
So  soft,  so  deep,  the  purple  bloom 
That  filled  the  old  and  sumptuous  room, — 
Only  a  Dtan  shed  a  light 
From  her  white  forehead  through  the  night ; 
A  golden  vase  an  instant  took 
The  ray,  and  rich  the  roses  shook 
Their  tropic  sweetness  on  the  air, 
While,  dimly  guessed,  one  portrait  there, 
A  pictured  lady  in  her  bloom, 
Gleamed  like  a  ghost  athwart  the  gloom. 

No  splendid  dusk,  no  atmosphere 

Of  purple  wealth  that  other  year. 

That  happy  year,  had  filled  her  thought. 

Only  had  love  and  summer  wrought 

The  spell  that  bound  her  in  the  dream 

Where  nothing  is  and  all  things  seem, 

The  dream  whose  bubble  round  her  bent 

Shone  with  the  heaven  in  which  she  went. 

Now  into  air  that  dream  had  fled. 

And  love  and  summer  both  were  dead, 

And  naught  was  real  save  this  room 

That  held  her  in  its  tender  gloom. 

Naught  save  this  ring  that  burned  its  brand 

Forever  on  her  fettered  hand. 

You  saw  it  all  across  the  dark 

Answer  the  Dian  with  its  spark  ; 

You  marveled  at  the  painter's  art 

That  drew  the  color  from  his  heart, 

Shattering  its  splendor,  soft  and  clear, — 

Was  it  a  jewel  or  a  tear '/ 

— Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  in  tkc  Bazar. 
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Somebody  once  wrote  to  the  late  Henri  Meilhac  to 
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Why  are  the  first  two  acts  of  "  Rosemary"  so  in- 
teresting ?  In  the  third  act  there  are  emotion  and  a 
finale,  tears  and  heart-break— things  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  and  know  to  be  properly  entertaining 
and  beguiling  on  the  stage  and  off.  But  in  the  two 
first  acts  there  are  none  of  the  things  we  are  taught 
to  regard  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  stage  plays. 
The  dialogue  is  not  over-brilliant,  nothing  much  hap- 
pens ;  in  fact  "there  is  no  action,"  to  use  the 
famous  and  terrible  phrase  that  turns  the  playwright's 
hair  while  and  drives  the  dramatic  genius  to  drink. 

People  have  maintained  that  a  drama  could  be 
made  without  action,  and  have  written  such  dramas, 
but  have  never  found  anybody  to  play  them.  The 
misguided  creatures  said  that  as  tragic  episodes, 
heart-breaking  romances,  developed  in  real  life  under 
the  even  tenor  of  every-day  occurences,  so  might  the 
same  come  to  pass  in  stageland,  and  such  plays 
would  be  as  interesting  to  the  initiated  auditor  as 
these  things  are  in  life  to  the  outsider  who  knows 
how  affairs  are  going  under  the  smooth  society  sur- 
face. But  the  manager  says  that  kind  of  drama  can 
not  be.  The  audience  will  get  up  and  walk  out. 
Action — action  is  what  you  want !  When  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  "  Strafford  "  and  "  The  Blot  on  the  'Scutch- 
eon "  caused  them  to  be  withdrawn,  Browning  wrote 
to  a  friend,  "I  now  see  that  the  public  will  stand 
nothing  that  is  not  all  action — everything  else  is 
thrown  away."  So  the  tradition  broke  even  Brown- 
ing's spirit,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
dramatists  turned  from  the  stage. 

Thank  Heaven,  at  last  "  Rosemary  "  proves  to  the 
public  and  the  manager  that  a  play  can  hold  an 
audience,  amuse  an  audience,  enchant  an  audience, 
and  yet  have  no  action.  And  the  secret  of  its  suc- 
cess is  a  very  simple  one — it  is  truthful.  The  authors 
have  quietly  swept  away  tradition,  pushed  custom 
into  the  corner,  and  told  the  most  unpretentious,  the 
most  naively  simple  little  story  in  the  most  straight- 
forward way.  They  did  not  peg  out  the  field  with  a 
few  stunning  situations,  a  few  overwhelming  cli- 
maxes, and  fill  in  up  to  them.  They  developed  their 
story  as  life  would  have  developed  it,  and  clothed  it 
in  a  dramatic  form.  Character  was  allowed  to  show 
itself  as  character  does  in  real  men  and  women,  not 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  seeing  it  in  stage  men  and 
women.  People  said  the  sort  of  things  that  live 
people  say,  not  the  smashing,  dashing,  bewilderingly 
wonderful  things  stage-people  say. 

Secretly,  one  admits  a  hatred  of  stage  people  ; 
they  are  always  so  irritatingly  clever,  so  hatefully 
quick  in  saying  just  the  most  crushing  thing  at  ex- 
actly the  proper  pyschological  moment.  The 
wTetches  are  even  more  ready  with  their  tongues 
than  the  people  in  novels,  and  they  talk  much  more 
grandly  than  the  novel  people.  But  in  "  Rosemary" 
they  are  shorn  of  all  their  unnatural  airs  and  graces. 
The  eccentricities  of  genius  are  reft  from  them. 
They  get  down  off  their  pedestals  and  come  toward 
us  naturally.  For  a  moment  the  delightful  shock  of  it 
all,  the  surprise  of  really  encountering  flesh  and  blood 
in  stageland,  is  too  bewildering,  and  we  wonder 
where  we  are  at.  Then  it  comes  over  us  with  a  thrill 
of  rapture  that  the  authors  have  actually — in  this  our 
century-end,  in  the  face  of  managers,  and  stars,  and 
refractory  audiences,  in  cold  blood,  with  their  eyes 
open  to  the  horrible  consequences — written  a  comedy 
on  the  laws  of  art  and  common  sense. 

Then,  the  problem  being  solved,  one  can  lean 
back  and  say,  like  the  man  in  the  parable,  "  Now, 
soul,  take  thine  ease,"  and  lend  one's  self  to  the  joy 
of  the  moment.  Those  two  first  acts  are  a  joy.  be- 
cause they  so  directly  contradict  all  the  old  play- 
making  formulas.  Their  originality  is  only  the  origi- 
nality of  anything  that  is  according  to  truth.  There 
is  nothing  startling  in  having  a  play  open  with  the 
upset  of  a  post-chaise,  and  yet  how  odd  it  is  to  see 
a  comedy  which  begins  without  two  sen-ants  in  a 
parlor,  or  the  hero  sitting  opposite  the  heroine  and 
telling  her  her  whole  history.  And,  by  the  way, 
what  a  fight  Messrs.  Parker  and  Carson  must  have 
had  to  prevent  an  enterprising  management  from 
having  a  live  horse  lying  prone  upon  the  stage  when 
the  curtain  rose  !  It  would  have  been  such  a  telling 
touch  of  realism  !  But  they  fought  the  horse  down 
and  out,  and  the  curtain  rises  upon  the  broken  chaise, 
with  only  empty  shafts  to  tell  where  a  horse  once 
was.  That  is  what  you  might  call  true  art — indica- 
tions which  the  imagination  fills  up  with  its  own 
realities. 

The  characters  are  as  true  as  the  piece  in  which 
they  belong.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  one  leans  to 
most.  Jaspar  Thomdyke  is  the  kind  of  man  one 
likes  to  see  on  the  stage.  He  does  not  make  such  a 
fool  of  himself  that  he  embarrasses  you.  And  how 
many  stage  gentlemen  one  has  felt  uncomfortable 
fGiv  if  not  actually  done  their  blushing  for  them  ! 
■."arlyleonce  made  a  very  painful  remark  about  the 


population  of  England  being  mainly  comprised  of 
fools.  He  was  a  cross  old  man,  was  Carlyle,  and 
one  wonders,  if  he  spoke  that  way  of  a  nation  that 
usually  comports  itself  with  self-respecting  reserve, 
what  he  would  have  said  of  the  strange  and  riotous 
people  who  live  in  stageland.  It  would  have  ex- 
hausted his  remarkable  vocabulary,  and  he  would 
have  gone  home  from  each  play  and  had  the  worst 
fit  of  indigestion  his  tortured  frame  had  ever  en- 
dured. 

Jaspar  Thomdyke  is  a  real  man  on  the  stage— a 
real  gentleman,  not  a  real  elegant  gent— which  will 
surprise  most  people  who  have  not  got  accustomed 
to  seeing  other  sorts  of  phenomena  on  the  far  side  of 
the  curtain.  And  Mr.  Drew  acts  him  with  a  lovable 
and  manly  simplicity  which  the  quiet  charm  of  the 
play  and  the  character  seems  to  have  drawn  from 
him.  The  slightly  cold  polish  of  his  style — a  style  of 
the  world  and  its  children,  where  humor  gives  way 
to  wit,  and  humanity  to  high  breeding — has  been 
warmed  and  broadened  by  the  one  touch  of  nature 
that  Messrs.  Parker  and  Carson  have  put  in  "  Rose- 
mary." It  is  the  simplest  and  the  finest  piece  of 
work  we  have  seen  him  do.  Even  the  sentiment — 
and  sentiment  is  not  Mr.  Drew's  strong  point  by  any 
means — is  so  well  balanced,  is  kept  so  gently  in 
check  by  the  girl's  bubbling,  healthy  practicality, 
that  it  never  passes  to  that  debatable  ground  where  a 
hero  ceases  to  be  a  man  of  sentiment  to  become  a 
sentimental  man. 

It  was  natural  that  the  disappointed  bachelor, 
dreaming  away  his  youlh  in  the  quietude  of  Ingle 
Hall,  with  his  old  servants,  and  his  old  books,  and 
his  old  friend  to  take  the  place  of  the  woman  who 
had  died,  should  be  full  of  a  shame-faced,  tender, 
shy  romance.  Men  are  always  more  romantic 
than  women.  In  fact,  young  women  like  Dorothy 
Cruikshank,  in  the  first  bloom  of  their  fresh,  wide- 
eyed,  rose-faced  girlhood,  have  not  a  gTain  of 
romance  in  their  compositions.  They  are  too  hope- 
ful and  unconscious  and  childish,  too  full  of  life  and 
anticipation  and  expectancy,  too  enraptured  with  the 
sun  and  the  breeze  and  the  flowers,  to  be  more  than 
little  animals  frisking  about  in  the  buoyancy  of  their 
own  high  spirits.  Here  again  the  authors  of  "  Rose- 
mary" have  shown  their  instinct  for  art.  their  respect 
for  truth.  Dorothy,  unconsciously  drawn  to  the  finer 
man,  turned  to  Sir  Jaspar  the  same  face,  full  of  inter- 
est, the  same  smiles,  the  same  winning  tenderness  of 
faith  and  devotion,  that  had  captivated  William  West- 
wood.  The  hack  dramatists  would  never  have  al- 
lowed this.  They  would  have  had  her  know  the 
world  and  her  own  mind  as  a  woman  of  thirty,  who 
was  clever  and  capable,  might.  The  real  Dorothy, 
irresponsibly  impulsive  as  a  child,  spontaneous,  art- 
less, as  ignorant  of  her  own  heart  as  of  the  feelings 
of  those  about  her,  would  have  seemed  to  them  too 
complex  in  her  incipient  womanhood  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  stage. 

In  truth,  Dorothy  Cruikshank  is  the  most  success- 
ful inginue  we  can  remember  in  any  modern  drama. 
That  is  why  both  Miss  Adams  and  Miss  Irving  have 
acted  her  so  well.  Actors  and  actresses  are  only 
human  ;  they  can  not  play  impossible  people,  and 
mostly  impossible  people  are  their  lot.*  There  are  a 
great  many  actresses  who  could  play  this  character 
well,  because  it  is  a  real  girl,  as  such  girls  are.  It  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  inginue  is  the  type 
upon  which  the  male  dramatist  always  fails.  He  can 
write  an  adventuress  beautifully  ;  he  is  not  bad  in 
his  treatment  of  the  noble,  self-contained,  self- 
sacrificing  heroine  ;  female  villains  are  his  forte,  even 
heavy  mothers  are  well  treated  by  him.  But  the 
ingenue  I  What  has  she  not  suffered  at  his  hands  ! 
Even  so  great  an  artist  as  Duraas//j  made  complete 
failures  of  his  inginues.  They  were  the  most  horri- 
ble set  of  smirking  little  hypocrites  that  ever  ogled 
the  orchestra- chairs. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  prettier  performance 
than  Miss  Irving 's.  We  have  not  seen  Miss  Adams, 
so  we  can  draw  no  invidious  comparisons.  Deep  in 
our  hearts  we  have  a  feeling  that  we  think  we  would 
anyway  have  liked  Miss  Irving's  best.  Miss  Adams 
always  will  have  the  same  film  of  affectation  obscur- 
ing her  talent.  Now.  Miss  Irving  is  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  the  May  morning  of  a  gay  eighteen. 
She  is  an  enchanting  girl  who  does  not  know  that 
she  is  enchanting,  and  also  would  not  care  much  if 
she  did.  She  has  neither  shyness  nor  self-conscious- 
ness, and  not  a  touch  of  that  awful,  goggle-eyed, 
gaping  stage  innocence  that  makes  us  by  contrast 
love  all  adventuresses,  and  the  more  they  adventure, 
the  better  we  love  them.  Stage  sentiment  is  bad 
enough,  but  stage  innocence  is,  as  the  newspapers 
would  say,  an  insult  to  the  meanest  intelligence. 
There  is  the  charm  of  feeling  and  of  humor  gently 
blended  throughout  Miss  Irving's  whole  performance. 
If  she  is  sweet  and  buoyantly  unaffected  in  the 
scene  where  she  brings  in  the  flowers,  she  is  tenderly 
real  in  the  scene  where  she  reads  the  diary.  The 
audience  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  little  quaver- 
ing breaks  in  the  voice  of  the  reader,  and  yet  they, 
felt  with  the  man  who  stood  at  the  window  listening. 

As  to  the  last  act — really  an  epilogue — there  is  a 
diversity  of  opinions.  If  it  was  merely  to  show  off 
the  actor,  it  is  a  failure,  if  it  was  merely  to  lengthen 
the  piece  to  the  average  dimensions,  it  is  clap-trap. 
But  it  is  for  neither  of  these  two  things.  It  is  the 
last  significant  touch  in  the  completing  of  a  finely 
conceived  artistic  picture.  "  Here's  Rosemary  — 
that's  for  remembrance  "  ! — and  yet  remembrance 
is  like  all  else,  only  vanity. 

Jasper  Thomdyke,  falling  hopelessly  in  love  at 
forty,  cries  in  his  anguish  that  he  will  never  recover 


from  this  deadly  wound.  Jaspar  Thomdyke  at  ninety 
has  forgotten — her  name,  the  bitterness  of  his  own 
renunciation,  the  sprig  of  rosemary  that  was  for  re- 
membrance. He  buys  the  room  in  which  she 
bade  him  good-by  as  a  shrine.  He  dines  there  annu- 
ally, and  when,  years  after,  he  asks  himself  why,  he 
thinks  it  is  in  memory  of  the  day  when  a  young  girl 
of  seventeen  was  crowned  queen  of  England.  Fifty 
years  later,  he  sees  this  same  girl  drive  through  the 
streets  of  London  an  old,  sad  woman,  and  he  re- 
members her,  but  not  Dorothy  Cruikshank  who  gave 
him  the  sprig  of  rosemary  for  remembrance.  Mr. 
Drew  is  very  fine  in  this  scene,  and  his  make-up  is 
something  startling.  He  holds  the  stage  alone  for 
some  ten  minutes,  mumbling  and  dreaming  over  his 
broken  memories.  The  suggestion  of  an  absolute 
and  utter  removal  of  interest  from  thofc  days  when 
life  meant  living  to  him,  is  vividly  given.  The  dry 
aloofness  of  extreme  old  age,  when  the  grasshopper 
has  become  a  burden  and  the  daughters  of  music 
are  laid  low,  was  never  more  clearly  indicated.  He 
nods  dreamily  as  the  effort  of  dormant  memory  calls 
up  the  dim,  faint  figure  of  the  girl  he  once  loved. 
But  no  gleam  of  light  brightens  his  faded  glance. 
All  this  has  become  to  him  as  the  far,  vague  doings 
of  creatures  in  another  life,  a  forgotten  world.  The 
awful  indifference  of  coming  dissolution  is  upon  him. 


The  Duke  of  Teck,  having  asked  the  Canadian 
Government  to  allow  him  and  his  chartered  company 
to  govern  the  Canadian  gold  regions  in  the  Yukon 
River  territory,  the  British  Columbian  Press  says  : 
"  This  is  the  most  paralyzing  proposition  ever  pre- 
sented to  any  modern  government — to  hand  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canadians  and  Americans  over  to  a 
chartered  company,  as  if  they  were  so  many  Hotten- 
tots." 

Nebraska  has  turned  out  another  crank  and  a  new- 
creed.  Reuben  Beackim,  pastor  of  a  negro  church 
at  O'Neill,  says  the  Lord  loves  one-eyed  men,  and 
quotes  Matthew  vi.,  26,  which  says:  "  If  therefore 
thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light."  Reuben  has  knocked  out  one  of  his  own 
eyes,  and  the  other  is  so  inflamed  that  he  can  not 
see  out  of  it.     Many  of  his  flock  are  following  his 

example. 

■    ^    * 

When  the  telephone  was  first  placed  in  one  of 
Queen  Victoria's  palaces,  she  was  promised  that  the 
first  message  should  be  sent  by  a  brass  band.  As  a 
delay  occurred,  no  band  was  011  hand,  and  the  emi- 
nent electrician  sang  "God  Save  the  Queen"  in- 
stead. The  queen  was  asked  if  she  recognized  the 
air,  and  replied  :  "  Yes,  it  is  the  national  anthem, 
but  very  badly  played." 


At  a  fashionable  dinner  party  :  Gentleman  (on  the 

right) — "The  weather,   mademoiselle "     Lady — 

"  I  have  already  discussed  that  subject  with  my 
neighbor  on  the  left.  Gentleman  (aside) — "The 
mean  scoundrel !  We  had  arranged  between  us  that 
he  should  talk  about  the  dinner  and  I  myself  about 
the  weather  !  " — Humoristische  Blatter. 


"Do  you  always  say  your  prayers  at  bedtime, 
Mary?"  asked  the  Sunday-school  teacher  affection- 
ately. "No,  miss,  not  regular,  I  don't,"  was  the 
reply.  "Why,  Mary,  are  you  not  afraid  to  go  to 
sleep  at  night  without  asking  a  blessing?"  "Not 
when  I  sleep  in  the  middle  I  ain't,  miss." — Household 
Words. 


Croquet  seems  to  be  really  taking  hold  again  in 
England.  They  are  playing  the  game  more  this 
season  than  they  did  last,  and  important  matches  are 
announced  to  take  place  almost  daily  for  the  next 
two  months. 


Von  Humboldt,  the  great  scientist,  when  on  a 
visit  to  Dutch  Harbor,  near  Bristol  Bay,  predicted 
that  the  mother  vein  of  gold  would  show  itself  in 
Alaska  in  a  parallel  line. 


"I  pity  a  man  who  is  not  beloved  by  children." 
"  Don't  lavish  too  much  sympathy  on  him  ;  he  can 
wear  a  linen  suit  all  day  and  look  respectable." — 
Chicago  Record. 


Olive-growing  on  the  Italian  Riviera  is  giving  way 
to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  chiefly  roses  and  pinks, 
for  the  London  and  Paris  markets. 


The  Crystal  BathB. 

Physicians  recommend  the  Crystal  hot  sea-water 
tub  and  swimming  baths,  foot  of  Ma^on  Street,  ter- 
minus of  all  North  Beach  car  lines. 


$1,000  00 

We  don't  care  who  gets  that 
$1,000 — any  one  who  guesses  the 
word  and  sends  his  yellow  ticket 
can  have  a  share. 

Schilling's  Best  tea  at  grocer's. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Commencing  Monday.  August  9th.  The  Grand  Opera 
Season,  Under  Direction  of  Mr.  Gustave  Hinrichs. 

First  Week's  Repertoire:  Monday.  Wednesday.  Friday, 
and  Sunday  Evenings,  Verdi's  Masterpiece AIDA 

Tuesday,  Thursday,   and  Saturday,   Evenings.  Gounod's 

Tragic  Opera  ROMEO  and   JULIET 

Splendid  Chorus.     Enlarged  Orchestra. 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman&Co (Incorporated)  .-Proprietors 

Commencing    Next    Monday,    August   9th.     Second   and 
Last  Week  of 

-:-     MR.     JOHN     DREW    -:- 

Presenting  His  Greatest  Triumph, 

-:-     ROSEMARY     -:- 

By  Louis  N.  Parker  and  Murray  Carson. 
Monday,  August  16th   .     .The  Heart  of  Maryland 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlandbr,  Gottlob&  Co.   Lessees  and  Managers 


Monday,    August   gth.      Eleventh    Week   of  the    Season. 

THE     FKAWLEY      COMPANY 

In  Bclascoand  De  MiUe's  Best  Play, 

-:-     THE     CHARITY     BALL    -:- 

Monday,  August  16th THE  IDLER 

ORPHETJM. 

Week  Beginning  Monday  Evening.  August  9th. 

The  World's  Greatest  German  Comedian,  Gus 
VFilJimns.  Hilda  Thomas,  the  Clever  Comedienne, 
Assisted  by  Frank  Barry,  Pianist.  Tremendous 
Success  of  Prof.  Leon  id  as*  and  His  Cats  and  Dogs. 
Mary  Arnintis,  the  Strongest  Woman  in  the  World. 
Papinta.  the  "  Myriad  Dancer."  The  Three  Rackett 
Bros..  Crawford  S:  Manning,  Elvira  Frencelli  and  Tom 
Lewis,  and  the  Deonzos. 

Regular  Matinees  Wednesday.  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

(Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 

Leave  San    Francisco,  commencing   May  3,    1897. 

WEEK  DAYS— 9:45. a.  jn.  ;  1:45,  5:15  p.m. 

SUNDAYS— S:00,  9:00,    10:00,   11:00   a.m.; 

1:45,  2:30  p.  m. 

Tickets  for  sale  at  Mill  Valley  or  THOS.  COOK.& 
SON.  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  (under  Palace  Hotel  ) 


CEO.    W.    SHREVE, 

730    MARKET    STREET,  S.  F. 

Guns,    Fishing-Tackle,    Athletic    and 
Sportsmen's  Coods. 

Low  prices.     Call  or  geml  for  Catalogue. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1897. 


VOLUMES     I.    TO     XL,. 


The  Fortieth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XL.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  Is  85.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  346 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"APOLLO  BLACK  SHEETS" 

for  galvanizers  is  a  lie — there  is 
no  such  thing  in  the  market. 

A  certain  galvanized-iron  Mill 
is  said  to  be  offering  its  own 
make  as  ours — in  this  way,  per- 
haps not  so  clear  as  that. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


August  9,  180,7. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"The  Charity  Ball"  to  be  Revived. 
"The  Case  of  Rebellious  Sosan/'aslt  has  been 
presented  by  the  Frawley  Company  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  this  week,  has  been  a  thorougr,iK  ei  ibli 
performance.  Miss  Batet  as  the  wayward  heroine, 
carried  off  the  honors,  and  Theodore  Hamilton  al- 
most effaced  the  memorj  of  Lemoyne  as  the  uxori- 
ous old  sea-dog.  Mr.  Colville,  as  the  husband,  was 
suggestive  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  a  cowboy  who  had 
made  his  pile,  rather  than  a  dissipated  nan. 

but  he  was  more  at  he  ne  in  the  later  emotional 
scenes;  Frank  Worthing  marie  a  satisfactory  Sir 
Richard;  and  Mr.  Lewer      lerft       id  >  pan 

with  taste  and  discretion,  'the  others*  in  the  cast 
were  Madge  Carr  Cook,  Eleanor  Moretti,  Ham- 
Corson  Clarke,  Gladys  Wallis.  and  Wilson  Enos. 

Next  week  the  Frawley  Company  will  present  a 
revival  of  "The  Charity  Ball."  which  has  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  plays  in  their  repertory. 
Blanche  Bates  will  again  have  the  rdle  of  Anne 
Cruger,  and  will  dress  the  part  as  well  as  she  plays 
it.  Gladys  Wallis  will  have  a  r61e  much  more  suited 
to  her  ability  than  the  one  she  plays  this  week. 
Harry  Corson  Clarke  will  again  be  the  Peter  Gurney 
Kdox,  Wilson  Enos  will  be  the  old  organist,  and 
Frederick  Perry,  whose  vacation  has  quite  restored 
his  health,  will  be  seen  as  Dick  Van  Buren.  The 
play  is  full  of  pretty  situations,  and  the  story,  ap- 
proaching as  it  does  the  melodramatic,  holds  the 
spectator's  interest  to  the  end.  The  Frawley  people 
should  have  an  excellent  week  with  "The  Charity 
Ball." 


At  the  Baldwin. 

John  Drew  will  enter  upon  his  second  and  last 
week  in  "Rosemary"  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on 
Monday  night.  He  has  had  crowded  houses  at 
every  performance  this  week,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  same  conditions  will  continue  through  his 
engagement.  It  will  doubtless  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful seasons  he  has  played  in  San  Francisco,  from 
the  financial  as  well  as  from  the  artistic  standpoint. 
The  play  is  a  charming  one,  and  it  is  excellently  pre- 
sented by  the  company. 

Following  Mr.  Drew's  engagement,  on  Monday. 
August  16th,  David  Belasco's  romantic  play,  "The 
Heart  of  Maryland,"  will  be  presented  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city.  The  author  spent  two  years  in 
writing  it,  and  it  has  had  the  benefit  of  three  years' 
presentation  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Belasco  has  expended 
on  it  to  the  utmost  his  very  complete  knowledge  of 
stagecraft,  and  as  he  is  to  superintend  the  production 
in  person,  it  will  be  presented  on  the  Baldwin  stage 
in  a  manner  that  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  star  is  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  who  has  imperson- 
ated the  title-role  since  the  beginning.  She  began 
her  stage  career  with  little  other  capital  than  a 
divorce  scandal,  but  she  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
an  excellent  emotional  actress.  How  she  became  so 
we  all  know  from  Mr.  Belasco's  testimony  in  the 
trial  of  the  case  he  brought  against  Mr.  Fairbanks, 
the  Chicago  "angel"  who  launched  her  in  her 
career.  She  has  an  excellent  company  to  support 
her,  and  the  performance  will  doubtless  be  a  treat  in 
the  way  of  melodrama. 

Grand  Opera  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  comic-opera  season  at  the  Tivoli  will  come  to 
an  end  to-morrow  (Sunday)  night  with  the  final  per- 
formance of  "  Wang,"  which  has  been  running  well 
through  the  past  week,  with  Edwin  Stevens  in  the 
title-  role. 

On  Monday  next  the  grand-opera  season  will  be- 
gin. It  is  under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Hinrichs, 
and  the  company  includes  Mme.  Selma  Kronold- 
Koert,  Mrs.  Katharine  Fleming  -  Hinrichs.  Mile. 
Alexia  Bassian,  Signor  Michelena,  Signor  Abramoff, 
Herr  William  Mertens.  and  the  leading  members  of 
the  present  stock  company.  Just  how  long  the 
season  will  be  continued  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
announced,  but  they  have  a  very  extended  reper- 
toire, and  it  will  doubtless  last  a  number  of  weeks. 
Among  the  operas  which  they  are  to  present  will  be 
"  Aida,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Wagner's  "  Lohen- 
grin," "  Tannhauser,"  and  "  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man," and  "  La  Gioconda,"  a  new  opera  by  Ponchi- 
elli,  which  will  receive  its  first  presentation  in  this 
city  at  the  company's  hands. 

On  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday 
evenings  of  next  week  "Aida"  will  be  given,  with 
Mme.  Selma  Kronold-Koert  in  the  title-rdle  ;  Mrs. 
Fleming- Hinrichs  as  Amneris  ;  Michelena  and  Rhys 
Thomas  alternating  as  Rhadames ;  Mertens  as 
Aroonasro  ;  and  West  as  the  King.  On  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings  Gounod's  ' '  Romeo 
and  Juliet"  will  be  seen,  with  Michelena  as  Romeo, 
Raffael  as  Mercutio,  Darcy  as  Tybalt,  West  as 
Capulet,  and  Abramoff  as  Friar  Lawrence.  Bernice 
Holmes  will  be  Romeo's  page  ;  Irene  Mulle,  the 
nurse  ;  and  Mile.  Alexia  Bassian,  the  Juliet. 


The  Orpheum's  Programme. 
Professor  Leonidas  and  his  troupe  of  trained  cats 
and  dogs  are  the  most  striking  novelty  at  the 
Orpheum  this  week.  As  a  general  thing,  exhibitions 
of  trained  animals  are  a  nuisance  to  grown  people, 
but  this  case  is  a  decided  exception.  From  the  enor- 
mous great  Dane  that  performs  the  services  generally 
left  to  a  "  supe  "  to  the  little  kitten  that  climbs  up  a 
rope  and  does  a  parachute  drop  from  the  top  of  the 
■theatre,  each  is  admirably  trained  ,*p  do  most  surpris- 


ing feats.  Another  novelty  is  Miss  Arniotis,  the 
strong  woman,  who,  among  other  feats  of  strength, 
lifts  five  men  from  the  stage  and  walks  about  with 
them  with  apparent  ease.  The  programme  for  the 
present  week  is  filled  out  by  Papinta  and  Crawford  and 
Manning,  both  admirable  in  their  particular  lines  ; 
the  Deonzos,  the  clever  trick  barrel-jumpers  ;  Ida 
Gray  Scott,  who  sings  operatic  songs  ;  the  Rackett 
Brothers,  Francelli  and  Lewis,  and  Bryant,  the  Irish 
monologist. 

For  next  week  almost  all  these  features  will  be  re- 
tained, and  in  addition  the  famous  German  comedian, 
Gus  Williams,  will  make  his  appearance.  Hilda 
Thomas,  a  comedienne,  will  also  appear,  assisted 
by  Frank  Barry,  pianist.  The  programme  will  be 
an  excellent  one,  but  it  can  hardly  surpass  that  of 
this  week. 

Notes. 
Robert  B.  Mantell's  new  play,  "  By  Secret  War- 
rant," was  written  for  him  by  W.  A.  Tremayne. 

Keith  Wakeman,  who  hails  from  San  Francisco, 
is  to  be  E.  S.  Willard's  leading  actress   next  season. 

Frank  Daniels  is  to  discard  "  The  Wizard  of  the 
Nile"  next  season,  and  will  appear  in  "  The  Idol's 
Eye." 

Haddon  Chambers's  play,  "The  Idler,"  will  be 
given  by  the  Frawley  Company  after  "The  Charity 

Ball." 

Yale's  spectacular  production,  "The  Twelve 
Temptations"  is  to  follow  the  Frawieys  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre. 

Hoyt's  "A  Milk  White  Flag,"  Louis  James,  and 
Robert  Mantel!  are  among  the  attractions  to  appear 
at  the  Columbia  this  season. 

Marie  Wainwright,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Europe,  is  to  appear  in  the  continuous  vaudeville 
performances  in  a  one-act  play. 

Nat  Goodwin  has  written  a  novel  in  which  he  takes 
a  severe  rap  at  the  dramatic  critics  who  mix  up  an 
actor's  doings  off  and  on  the  stage. 

Sadie  Martinot  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Hoyt 
forces.  She  is  to  appear  with  Harry  Conor  in 
Hoyt's  new  play,  *'  A  Stranger  in  New  York." 

Sir  Henry  Irving  recently  announced  that  in  De- 
cember he  will  produce  at  the  Lyceum  "  an  original 
play  on  the  subject  of  Peter  the  Great,  written  by  my 
son  Laurence." 

A  contract  was  signed  some  weeks  ago  by  which 
Manager  David  Henderson  will  direct  the  destinies 
of  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  with  Theodore  Hamilton, 
for  the  next  three  years. 

When  Charles  Frohman  sent  to  a  well-known  the- 
atrical agent  in  New  York  for  a  list  of  leading  men, 
the  agent  could  give  him  only  four  names  of  good 
men  who  were  unemployed. 

Maud  Adams  will  be  seen  as  a  star  next  season  in 
a  dramatization  of  J.  M.  Barrie's  "  The  Little  Min- 
ister "  and  an  adaptation  by  Edward  Rose  of 
Anthony  Hope's  "  Phroso." 

The  new  play,  "The  Marquis  of  Michigan,"  by 
Edward  W.  Townsend  and  Glen  McDonough,  was 
produced  in  Washington  last  Monday,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  had  a  favorable  reception. 

The  Bostonians  will  play  their  next  engagement  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  Baldwin.  They  will  bring  three 
operas  that  are  entirely  new  to  us,  "Rob  Roy," 
"  The  Serenade,"  and  "  Rip  Van  Winkle." 

Kathryn  Kidder  has  tired  of  acting  in  "Mme. 
Sans-Gene,"  and,  as  she  has  no  other  play  in  view, 
will  become  a  manager.  Her  role  is  to  be  played  by 
Marion  Abbott,  and  Miss  Kidder  will  direct  the  tour 
of  the  company. 

Charles  Coghlan  has  temporarily  retired  from  the 
stage,  and  is  once  more  devoting  his  time  to  play- 
writing.  Recently  he  finished  a  play  entitled  "  Dr. 
Quixoto  "  for  J.  E.  Dodson,  and  is  now  engaged  on 
a  comedy  for  John  Hare. 

Sydney  Grundy's  adaptation  of  Dumas  s  "  Mile. 
de  Belle-Isle,"  recently  produced  in  London  under 
the  tide  of  "The  Silver  Key,"  has  retrieved  the 
failure  made  at  Beerbohm  Tree's  theatre  by  Gilbert 
Parker's  "  Seats  of  the  Mighty." 

De  Wolf  Hopper  and  John  Philip  Sousa  have  en- 
tered into  an  arrangement  to  give  a  six  weeks'  season 
of  "El  Capitan"  next  spring.  The  double  attrac- 
tion will  appear  in  all  the  large  Eastern  cities,  giving 
but  a  few  performances  in  each  city. 

Truly  Shattuck,  formerly  of  the  Tivoli,  who  gained 
more  or  less  notoriety  through  her  mother  killing 
young  Poole,  is  taking  the  part  of  Mephistopheles  in 
an  English  version  of  "  Le  Petit  Faust"  at  Man- 
hattan Beach,  and  is  well  treated  by  the  critics. 

Mr.  Friedlander  recently  bought  for  his  partners 
in  the  management  of  the  Columbia  "  An  American 
Beauty,"  the  comic  opera  by  C.  M.  S.  McLellan  and 
Gustav  Kerker  in  which  Lillian  Russell  appeared 
last  season.  The  price  paid  was  ten  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars,  cash  down. 

American  actresses  seem  to  be  singularly  unfortu- 
nate in  Australia.  The  sudden  and  tragic  death  of 
Sadie  McDonald,  who  went  to  Australia  with  Hoyt's 
"  A  Trip  to  Chinatown"  company,  occurred  but  a 
short  time  ago.     Now   comes   the  news  that   Elsie 


Adair,  the  serpentine  danseuse,  fainted  while  per- 
forming one  of  her  dances  at  the  Criterion,  Sydney. 
Her  condition  was  pronounced  quite  serious,  and  she 
was  ordered  a  long  rest. 

In  the  preface  to  "  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan." 
which  has  just  been  added  to  the  list  of  Henry  Ar- 
thur Jones's  published  plays,  the  author  suggests  the 
text  of  the  play  in  this  phrase:  "Suppose  it  to  be 
this — '  that  as  women  can  not  retaliate  openly,  they 
may  retaliate  secretly — and  lie  ! '  " 

Robert  Downing,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been 
conducting  a  dramatic  school  in  Washington,  will  re- 
turn to  the  stage,  having  just  signed  a  three  years' 
contract  with  W.  A.  McConnell.  In  addition  to  his 
regular  repertoire,  he  will  use  "  Davia  Laroque,"  a 
stage  version  of  a  novel  by  Georges  Ohnet. 

Somebody  ought  to  take  Eleanor  Moretti  in  hand 
and  tame  her  wild  fancy  in  gowns.  Those  she  wears 
in  "  Rebellious  Susan"  are  startling,  but  the  pink 
one  with  the  poke  bonnet  of  the  first  act  is  singu- 
larly unbecoming,  and  the  black-and-white  bodice  of 
the  second  is  enough  to  set  one's  teeth  on  edge. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  sued  Joseph  Schurmann, 
Duse's  manager,  for  libel,  because  he  said  she  de- 
manded a  certain  share  of  the  receipts  of  the  Dumas 
monument  matinee,  could  not  prove  that  he  had 
made  the  derogatory  statement,  and  lost  her  case. 
Then  Schurmann  sued  her,  and  now  Bernhardt  will 
have  to  pay  him  one  franc  damages. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Biblical  play  had  come  to 
stay  in  England.  Wilson  Barrett's  successful  "  Sign 
of  the  Cross  "  led  the  way,  and  now  a  dramatization 
is  announced  of  a  novel  dealing  with  the  Christians 
in  early  Rome  by  no  less  an  author  than  Canon 
Farrar.  Sienkiewicz's  novel,  "Quo  Vadis,"  is  also 
being  made  into  a  play  for  Beerbohm  Tree. 

Ethel  Barrymore,  who  was  such  a  social  success 
when  she  came  here  two  years  in  her  uncle's  com- 
pany, is  now  in  London.  Rumor  has  engaged  her 
to  "Anthony  Hope"  Hawkins,  but  the  announce- 
ment has  been  denied.  She  is  to  remain  in  London 
next  winter  and  act  in  Sir  Henry  Irving' s  Lyceum 
Company,  while  Mr.  Hawkins  will  be  lecturing  in 
this  country. 

A  reading  of  J.  M.  Barrie's  play,  "The  Littla 
Minister,"  was  given  in  London  recently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  copyright.  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thor himself,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Brandon 
Thomas,  and  Mrs.  Barrie  were  in  the  cast.  Mrs. 
Barrie,  who  used  to  be  an  English  stage  favorite 
under  the  name  of  Mary  Anseil,  may  return  to  the 
stage  in  this  play. 

The  first  of  the  recent  New  York  comedy  successes 
to  be  seen  here  during  the  current  season  will  be 
"  My  Friend  from  India."  It  is  the  first  effort  of  Du 
Souchet,  and  it  was  such  a  success  that  the  author 
has  received  orders  for  comedies  from  half  a  dozen 
actors  and  actresses.  May  Irwin  is  one  of  them,  and 
her  play  is  entitled  "The  Swell  Miss  Fitzswell." 
She  will  open  her  next  season  at  the  Bijou  with  it. 

The  New  York  Sun  says  a  rumor  is  current  to  the 
effect  that  Augustin  Daly  is  on  the  point  of  selling 
out  the  interest  he  owns  in  the  London  play-house 
that  bears  his  name  to  George  Edwardes,  his  co- 
partner. Owing  to  the  continued  success  of  two 
musical  farces,  which  happened  to  be  on  the  boards 
of  the  house  at  the  time,  his  company  was  forced  to 
play  its  London  engagement  last  year  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre,  and  will  have  to  be  content  this  year  with  a 
tour  of  the  provinces  and  an  engagement  at  one  of 
the  suburban  theatres  in  London.  Ada  Rehan  is 
popular,  but  since  a  number  of  old  favorites  have 
left  the  Daly  Company  or  died,  it  has  lost  greatly  in 

prestige. 

• — ■» — « 

Stiffened  cement  has  been  used  successfully  in  the 
construction  of  a  boat  by  an  Italian  named  Gabelhni. 
The  frame  is  of  steel  bars,  a  third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  over  which  is  spread  a  wire  netting.  On 
this  the  cement  is  laid,  and  the  outer  surface  is 
polished.  The  boat  is  heavier  than  one  built  of 
wood  would  be,  but  is  cheaper  and  slips  better 
through  the  water.     Experiments    have  proved  its 

strength. 

1    ♦    » 

Miss  Blanc—"  Oh,  Mr.  Powers,  can't  you  give  us 
some  subjects  for  our  tableaux?"  Mr.  Powers— 
"  How  would  a  scene  from  the  '  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish '  do,  or  something  from  one  of  Shake- 
speare's  "    Miss  Blanc — "Yes,  but  that  would 

require  costumes  ;  we  want  something  without  cos- 
tumes." Mr.  Powers—"  Well,  then,  try  the  '  Birth 
of  Venus'  or  the  ' Temptation  of  Eve."  "—Brooklyn 
Life. 


The  promoters  of  the  Jungfrau  railroad  have  en- 
countered insuperable  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  disputed  ownership  of  the  land  over  which  the 
railroad  would  pass,  and  have  abandoned  the  pro- 
ject for  the  present. 

• — ^    ■ 

Bicycling  in  excess  and  the  use  of  hard  saddles  by 
women  are  asserted  to  be  direct  causes  of  diffi- 
culty in  child-birth,  by  a  surgeon  writing  to  the 
Lancet.  He  describes  two  recent  cases  to  prove  his 
point. - 

Dormer— "  This  is  the  silly  season  with  the  new- 
journals."  Blitsen—"  Is  that  so  ?  I'll  give  you  five 
dollars  if  you  can  tell  me  when  they  have  a  wise  sea- 
son."— Truth. 


Telegram 

from  Russia: 

"send  to  anitchkoff  palace 
st.  petersburg  immediately 
one  dozen  vin  mariani  for 
her  imperial  majesty  em- 
press of  russia." 

Ordered  by  the  Court  Physicians. 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC 

At  Druggists  and   Fancy  Grocers.      Avoid  Substitutions. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring:  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing; 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  GO. 

246  Sutter  Street. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an   Outdoor  Life  in   an   Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  In  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  Ideal  home  In  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acre?.  The  ranch  has  upon 
It  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  ont-bulldlngs.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
de»ire«.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  Im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  Is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Address  Box  30,  this   office. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  French  view  of  the  jubilee  festivities  is  inter- 
esting.    Here  it  is,  as  recorded  in  Le  Figaro,   the 
organ  of  aristocratic  Paris  :  "  It  has  been  a  spectacle 
of  extreme  interest  to  watch  the  taking  possession  of 
the  great  days  of  the  Queen'sjubilee  by  a  phalanx  of 
American    arch  millionaires.     About    thirty    of    them 
appeared,  with  fortunes  amounting,  when  added  to- 
gether, to  $800,000,000  ;  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  king 
of  railroads,  and  his  brother  George,  representing  be- 
tween them  $200,000,000  ;    Carnegie,    king  of  iron, 
$75,000,000  ;  Flagler,  one  of  the  kings  of  oil,  $75,- 
000,000  ;  Chauncey  Depew,  president  of  the  Vander- 
bilt railroads,  orator,  statesman,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous person  in    the   United   States  ;    George   Gould, 
brother  of  the  Coratesse  de  Castellane,  $25,000,000; 
Levi  Morton  and  Whitelaw  Reid,  both  former  em- 
bassadors to   France,    the    former   $10,000,000,  the 
latter  $4,000,000 ;    Mrs.    Bradley-Martin,   who   gave 
the  famous  costume  ball  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf  last 
spring,  $10,000,000  ;  and  others  whose  names  are  less 
known  in  France  ;  finally,  William  Waldorf  Astor, 
whose  $200,000,000,  as  every  one  knows,  have  had 
their  principal  abode  in  England  for  four  years  past. 
To  receive  these  majesties  the   English   aristocracy 
has  shown  so  broad  a  hospitality  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ogden  Goelet,  to  cite  only  one  case,  considered  that 
they  were  not  paying  too  dearly  for  it  at  the  rate  of 
$12,000  for  a  two-months'  stay  at  Wimborne  House. 
The  English  gentry  had  for  a  long  time  past  made 
use  of  the  advertising  columns  of  American  news- 
papers to  announce  that   they  had  on  the  route  of 
the  jubilee  procession  houses,  suites,  and  windows  to 
let  at  prices  never  before  known.     Without  haggling 
over  its  little  profits  with  the  British  aristocracy,  the 
American  princes  paid  in  advance  whatever  it  asked, 
and.  not  to  be  deficient  in  politeness,  gave  to  it  in  its 
own  homes  an  unbroken  succession  of  banquets  and 
festivals.      The    Prince    of    Wales,    comprehending 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Anglo-American  aristocracy 
any  entertainment  without  his  presence  would  lack 
distinction,  accepted  in  the   most  gracious  manner 
every  invitation  coming  from  these  noble  democrats. 
Her  gracious   majesty's    more  recent  subjects  were 
the  first  to  add  to  the  splendor  of  her  jubilee.     Con- 
suelo   Vanderbilt,    Duchess  of  Marlborough,    deco 
rated    with     the     new    Victorian    order  ;     William 
Waldorf  Astor,   always  on  the  lookout   for  unpub- 
lished wonders,  which,  by  keeping  the  attention   of 
the  court  on  the  alert,  steadily  bring  him  closer  to 
the  steps  of  the   throne  on  which   he   aims  to  sit, 
have  thrown   open   their  castles  and   palaces  night 
and  day  to  all  the  fairy  spectacles  that  could  hold  the 
attefiStos    while   those   newly   Unded   from  America 
strove   with    them   in    rivalry    to  turn   dollars    into 
pounds  sterling  to  the  sound  of  fiddles." 

The  dinner-coat  was  never  regarded  in  England  as 
a  dress-garment  for  men  to  the  same  extent  that  it 
has  been  in  this  country.  It  is  usually  worn  there 
only  under  very  informal  circumstances.  But  it  is 
not  worn  abroad  for  the  same  purpose  it  is  usually 
worn  here,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand a  fashion  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance 
at  Newport.  With  the  dinner-coat,  men  are  wearing 
there  now,  in  place  of  the  conventional  black  satin 
tie,  the  ordinary  colored  silk  ties  that  are  worn  with 
business-suits.  As  these  are  rather  brilliant  in  their 
combination  of  color  this  summer,  the  result  is  a 
startling  contrast  to  the  older  and  more  sober 
fashion.  But  it  comes  to  the  United  States  with 
the  best  sort  of  a  foreign  indorsement.  At  Horn- 
burg,  as  well  as  at  the  English  watering-places,  the 
style  has  succeeded  in  driving  the  black  satin  tie 
entirely  from  view.  The  present  fashion  puts  an 
entirely  new  phase  on  a  question  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  very  profound  deliberation.  Careful 
dressers  have  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  a  man  in  a 
dinner-coat  wearing  a  white  tie,  and  the  combination 
of  a  black  one  worn  with  a  white  waistcoat  has 
caused  them  nearly  as  much  anguish.  A  substitute 
for  the  black  satin  tie.  which,  with  a  black  waistcoat, 
was  finally  decided  to  be  the  only  appropriate  style, 
came  in  the  shape  of  the  soft,  broad  ties,  but  they 
disappeared,  and  just  now  the  colored  silks  are  at 
least  a  temporary  settlement  of  the  question. 


In  the  course  of  a  fierce  diatribe  against  London 
society,  the  London  society  weekly,  Vanity  Fair, 
says :  ' '  London  society  exists  no  longer.  Proof  of 
this  assertion  confronts  us  at  every  step,  in  every  one 
of  our  principal  streets — even  at  our  royal  parties. 
Vulgarity,  in  all  its  hideous  glory,  holds  the  high 
place  ;  and  ancient  birth,  honored  titles,  fall  down 
and  do  it  homage.  Where  once  men  and  women 
were  proud  of  their  blood  and  of  their  family,  they 
would  now  lay  claim  to  no  higher  honor  than  that  of 
being  'smart'  ;  where  once  they  rejoiced  in  whole- 
some exclusiveness,  they  now  revel  in  a  bonhomie 
which  threatens  to  become  disastrous.  They  are 
bourgeois  geniilkommes ,  indeed.  In  Rome,  in 
Vienna,  even  in  republican  Paris,  London  society  is 
becoming  a  laughing-stock — a  very  by-word.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  the  receptacle  for  Continental  refuse, 
the  rubbish-heap  on  which  many  a  dusty  character 
can  be  shot.  No  one  can  deny  this  ;  for  half  the 
world  knows  that  men  and  women,  of  vast  wealth 
and  no  antecedents,  have  been  ousted  from  Conti- 
nental society,  only  to  be  received  here  with  open 
mns,{>  be  even  petted  and  caressed  and  made  much 
Blood,    pride  of   race — what   are  these    nowa- 


days? Money,  above  all  the  willingness  to  enter- 
tain, entertain,  entertain — these  are  the  pass-keys  to 
what  was  once  a  fortress  to  be  stormed  by  birth,  and 
birth  alone.  Even  good  character  is  not  essential. 
Women  with  pasts,  and  men  with  nothing  but  very 
shady  presents— are  they  shunned  ?  Not  if  they  en- 
tertain, not  if  their  table  be  ever  ready  laid,  the  wine 
always  flowing.  '  He  "  does"  vou  so  well'  ;  that  is 
the  pass-word.  A  bank-note  will  break  open  almost 
any  door  ;  the  rich  parvenu  can  gaze  upon  enter- 
tainments which  should  be  to  him  as  hallowed 
mysteries,  can  put  his  vulgar  feet  on  carpets  that 
should  fade  under  his  tread.  Even  royal  gardens 
have  become  the  play  grounds  of  Plutus  and  his 
satellites.  Royal  wine  is  taken  into  stomachs  meant 
for  plebeian  beer  ;  and  pate'  de  foie  gras  is  munched 
by  mouths  created  for  Dutch  cheese  and  good  red 
herring.  True  it  is  that  there  are  still  a  few — a  very 
few — to  whom  the  champagne  of  Mrs.  Van  Pork  is 
as  rank  poison  in  their  mouths.  But  these  are  so 
small  in  number  that  they  scarcely  count  ;  and  they 
are  compelled  to  suffer  for  their  good  taste  by  dull 
seasons,  few  parties,  and  the  jeers  of  even  their 
equals.  Soon  they,  too,  may  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  vortex  ;  for  daughiers  have  to  be  married  and 
even  sons  have  to  be  considered,  and  in  their  own 
diminished  set  there  is  little  left  to  be  gained.  They, 
too,  will  become  '  smart '  ;  and  with  their  fall  the 
last  foundation  of  society  will  crumble  away.  Then 
the  triumph  of  King  Bourgeois  will  be  complete." 

In  support  of  this  charge  we  find  this  amusing 
paragraph  contributed  by  L.  F.  Austin  to  the 
Sketch:  "The  uninvited  guest  is  quite  a  common 
phenomenon  of  our  unwieldy  London  society.  A 
lonely  man  in  evening-dress  takes  a  walk  through 
Mayfair  late  on  a  summer  night.  He  sees  an  awn- 
ing ;  he  says  to  himself,  after  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Wemmick,  '  Hullo  !  here's  a  party'  ;  he  turns  in  at 
the  unfamiliar  door  ;  an  obsequious  minion  takes  his 
hat ;  he  lounges  through  the  rooms,  which  are 
crammed  to  suffocation  ;  he  listens  to  the  Maroon 
Hungarian  Band,  admires  the  women,  spends  a 
pleasant  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  supper-room,  and 
goes  away.  This  has  been  done  by  reputable  young 
men  about  town  for  wagers.  You  might  visit  half  a 
dozen  houses  in  a  single  evening  without  any  recom- 
mendation except  polite  impudence,  and  without  ex- 
citing the  smallest  suspicion.  Society  now  is  a  jam 
on  a  staircase,  an  undistinguishable  mass  of  persons 
who  may  never  get  near  the  hostess,  and  who,  if 
recent  gossip  is  to  be  credited,  might  not  unreason- 
ably inspire  the  host  sometimes  with  regret  that  he 
had  not  engaged  a  '  chucker-out.'  Free  fights  in  the 
halls  of  aristocratic  mansions,  hysterical  tears  of  dis- 
mayed hostesses,  nay,  the  hustling  of  royalty  itself — 
are  not  these  things  written  in  the  modern  chronicles 
of  Piccadilly?  How  simple,  then,  for  the  well-bred 
stranger  to  take  his  ease  in  a  house  where  he  has  no 
invitation,  moralize  on  the  deportment  of  the  legiti- 
mate guests,  criticise  the  champagne,  and  go  home 
after  this  predatory  raid  with  a  restful  conscience  and 
a  gratified  sense  of  humor." 

The  engagement  of  the  New  York  business 
woman  who  put  her  family  coat-of-arms  on  the 
window  of  her  shop  and  in  the  bonnets  she  sold, 
seems  likely  to  end  another  enterprise  undertaken 
by  a  woman  who  had  been  in  society,  or,  at  all  I 
events,  unaccustomed  to  business.  Another  attempt 
in  just  the  same  line  ended  a  few  years  ago  very  sud- 
denly, after  attracting  a  great  deal  of  comment  at  the 
outset.  This  particular  bonnet-shop  shut  up  for 
very  unusual  reasons.  The  young  woman  in  charge 
of  it  demonstrated  a  fatal  lack  of  tact,  and  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  of  the  way  her  patrons  looked  in 
the  hats  they  tried  on  with  a  frankness  that  over- 
whelmed them.  "  My  !  that  hat's  entirely  too  young 
for  you,"  or,  "You  look  like  a  perfect  fright  in  that 
bonnet,"  were  comments  of  a  sort  to  which  her  in- 
tending purchasers  were  entirely  unaccustomed. 
Evidently  they  had  no  desire  to  harden  themselves 
to  such  outspoken  criticism,  for  they  deserted  the 
shop  to  a  woman,  and  it  had  to  go  out  of  business, 
for  the  proprietor  found  it  impossible  to  keep  from 
saying  what  she  thought.  But  there  are  several  New 
York  girls  who  are  prospering  in  this  business  so 
well  that  they  have  branches  in  other  cities.  The 
most  profitable  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  means  of  earning  money  seems  to  be  that 
devised  by  the  young  woman  who  discovered  how 
great  was  her  talent  for  landscape-gardening.  She 
is  said  to  have  realized  as  much  as  three  thousand 
or  five  thousand  dollars  for  single  achievements  in 
this  new  field. 


pure  white  linen.  Thurston  made  the  mistake,  how- 
ever, of  wearing  this  ice-cream  suit  for  several  days 
in  succession,  with  such  results  as  might  be  expected. 
Another  remarkable  suit  was  worn  by  Senator  Hans- 
brough.  of  North  Dakota.  It  was  made  of  straw- 
colored  India  silk,  and  contained  an  almost  invisible 
stripe  running  about  it  in  circles  and  noticeable  only 
when  the  senator  stood  in  the  light  before  a  dark 
background.  A  few  years  ago  Senator  "Joe" 
Blackburn  introduced  the  cheap  tow  suit  into  the 
Senate,  and  it  has  since  become  so  very  popular  that 
now  it  is  not  at  all  strange  to  see  a  dignified  senator 
making  a  speech  against  trusts  while  wearing  a  six- 
dollar  suit  of  sweatshop  clothing. 


Time  was  when  a  senator  of  the  United  States 
never  thought  of  making  any  concession  to  the 
weather  in  the  way  of  summer  toilet.  In  the  "  good 
old  days"  senators  wore  long  black  frock-coats  all 
the  year  around.  Now  all  is  changed  (writes  David 
S.  Barry  in  the  Illustrated  American].  When  hot 
weather  comes,  a  senator  is  no  more  to  be  told  by  his 
dress  than  a  doorkeeper.  AH  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow are  to  be  found  in  the  senatorial  toilets  of  to  day, 
and  linen,  pongee,  and  various  materials  are  used  to 
make  the  senatorial  body  comfortable.  No  senator 
has  yet  appeared  in  the  Senate  chamber  dressed  in  a 
golf  or  bicycle  suit,  but  almost  every  other  kind  of 
garb  has  been  worn.  The  most  striking  suit  of 
clothes  worn  by  any  senator  during  the  present 
session  was  flashed  on  the  Senate  the  other  day  by 
Senator   Thurston,   of    Nebraska.     His  suit  was   a 


Morganatic  marriages  may  be  considered  to  have 
had  their  day.  Their  death-knell  has  been  sounded 
by  the  judgment  just  rendered  in  the  Lippe-Detmold 
succession  controversy  by  a  specially  organized  tri- 
bunal, presided  over  by  the  venerable  King  of 
Saxony,  dean  of  all  the  sovereigns  comprised  in  the 
federation  known  as  the  German  Empire.  Accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  this  court — the  decrees  of  which, 
by  previous  arrangement,  are  binding  upon  all  the 
states  of  the  empire — morganatic  unions  on  the  part 
of  parents,  or  of  more  remote  ancestors,  are  no 
longer  to  constitute  any  bar  to  the  succession  to  the 
throne  This  being  the  case,  it  naturally  follows  that 
they  cease  to  entail  any  disqualifying  consequences 
in  all  other  particulars,  and  that  they  become  identical 
with  ordinary  marriages.  The  tribunal  could  not 
logically  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  For  if  mor- 
ganatic marriages  on  the  part  of  ancestors  had  been 
pronounced  sufficient  to  disqualify  from  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a 
judicial  declaration  that  at  least  seven-tenths  of  the 
thrones  of  Germany  were  held  wrongfully.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  question  whether,  if  Emperor  William's 
argument  had  been  admitted,  his  own  children  could 
have  been  permitted  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
Prussia,  since  a  by  no  means  remote  ancestor  of  the 
present  German  empress  married  a  servant-girl, 
from  whom  her  imperial  majesty  and  her  numerous 
children  are  descended. 

High  collars  are  still  in  style,  but  few  people  realize 
that  the  wearing  of  them  is  fraught  with  much 
danger.  It  is  essential  for  general  health  to  leave  the 
neck  free  Dr.  Pirtes,  of  Cairo,  recently  reported  a 
case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  almost  strangled  by  a 
high  standing  collar.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  re- 
store him  to  consciousness  and  life.  This  is  not  the 
only  case  of  the  kind.  Not  long  ago  a  wealthy 
French  gentleman  was  found  dead  in  the  compart- 
ment of  a  railroad  car  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at 
Paris  from  Nice.  The  inquest  and  the  autopsy  re- 
vealed that  the  traveler  had  not  met  with  foul  play, 
but  had  been  strangled  by  a  standing  collar.  At  a 
point  very  near  the  Adam's  apple  there  is  a  spot 
which  it  is  very  dangerous  to  compress.  When  this 
is  done,  respiration  stops  suddenly  and  asphyxiation 
will  ensue  if  the  pressure  is  continued  long  enough. 
A  collar  which  is  uncomfortable  when  the  wearer  is 
standing  will  be  more  so  when  he  sits  down,  and 
should  he  fall  asleep  in  a  sitting  position,  it  is  likely 
to  press  upon  the  very  point  where  it  will  do  the  most 
harm.  It  is  possible  that  unconsciousness  will  set  in 
during  sleep  from  the  effect  of  this  pressure,  and  the 
fatal  termination  in  the  case  just  mentioned  proves 
the  danger  of  wearing  high  collars. 


"  The  Overland  Limited  " 

is  THE 
Fastest  and  Finest  Train 
from  California  to  the  East. 
Leaves   San   Francisco  daily  at 
^6:00  P.  M.     It  is  the  only  train  run- 
's pictoW^     ning  Pullman  Double  Draw- 
ing-Room Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars,  and  Up- 
holstered   Pullman    Tourist   Sleepers    San 
Francisco  to  Chicago  daily  without  change,  and  Com- 
posite Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  between  Og- 
den  and  Chicago.    Time  to  Chicago  only  3  \i  days,  and 
to  New  York,  4^  days,  Twelve  Hours  Quicker 
than  all  other  lines  from  California.    Tickets  arranged 
via  Salt   Lake   City,  Niagara  Falls,   Pittsburg,   and 
Washington,  and  all  points  of  interest. 

For  sleeping-car  reservations  and  through  tickets 
apply  at  General  Office,  No.  1  Montgomery  Street. 
Steamship  tickets  on  sale  to  and  from  all  points  in 
Europe.    D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent. 


It  is   a   Pleasure 

TO    SPJ5ND    MONEY 

For   Things  Worth   It. 


Is  richly  worth  its  cost. 
It  is  without  a  rival  for 
wear,  style  aud  finish.  .  . 

LOOK  ON  THE  BACKfo.  the  letters  $.  H.  &  H. 

It's  the  Only  Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If    your    dealer    will     not    supply    you    we    will. 

Samples  slunving  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

S.    H.  &   HI.  Co.,    F.  P.  Box  099,  N.  V.  City. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

5JJ6  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus *   2,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice. 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  ■  President, 
H.  Hokstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W,  S,  Goodfellow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.   B.   Russ,  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  189.G #32,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  ami  Surplus 1,594,504 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.  E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


MUTUAL    SAVINGS    BANK 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post  St.,   Mechanics'   Institute  Building 

OUARANTKE  CAPITAL 81,000,000. 

PAID-UP    CAPITAL 300,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton zd  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  \  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

°rK (The  Bank  of  New  York.  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston -.-T.ne  Tremont  National  Bank 

Chicaco  S  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

b    t  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City.  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  S  BANK 

N.  K.  Cor.  SitiiHomo  ami  Sutter  St*. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  aud  Surplus S6, 250, 000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFOKD. 
Capital    Paid    Up,    SI, 000, 000;    Assets,    S3, 300, 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy- Holders,  SI, 668, 331. 50. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst.-Manager. 
BOYli  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Available  to  All. 
Tickets  Via 

SALT  LAKEj5d^-l;ii-'  (  fRANDE  WESTERN   K'v. 
•"'      '  Commencing  July  12th  and 

continuing  until  August  9th. 

Denver $20.00 

Kansas  City  or  Omaha 22.50 

St.  Louis 23-5° 

Chicago 25.00 

and  correspondingly  low  rates  to  all  points  East. 
Ticket-office,  14  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent, 


Listener—"  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  *em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns,     Romhike  sends  'em  to  him." 

RflMFIKP'Q  Press-Cutting:  Bureau  will  send 
nUliJL.Il\L  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Romeikk,  i3q  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


August  9,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


In  1851  De  Quincey,  then  living  at  Lasswade,  had 
to  fill  up  a  census  paper.  After  much  thought,  he 
entered  his  occupation  as  "  writer  to  the  magazines," 
and  then  his  troubles  began  again  over  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  three  daughters.  After  another  period  of 
thought,  he  put  a  ring  around  their  names  and 
wrote  :  "  These  are  like  the  lilies  of  the  field  ;  they 
toil  not  neither  do  they  spin." 


N.  P.  Willis  was  usually  the  life  of  the  company 
he  happened  to  be  in.  His  repartee  at  Mrs.  Gales's 
dinner  in  Washington  is  famous.  Mrs.  Gales  wrote 
on  a  card  to  her  Diece,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  : 
"  Don't  flirt  so  with  Nat  Willis."  She  was  herself 
talking  vivaciously  to  a  Mr.  Campbell.  Willis  wrote 
the  niece's  reply  : 

"  Dear  aunt,  don't  attempt  my  young  feelings  to  tram- 
mel. 

Nor  strain  at  a  Nat  while  you  swallow  a  Campbell." 

The  wife  of  the  late  Professor  Agassiz  was  one 
morning  putting  on  her  stockings  and  boots.  A 
little  scream  attracted  the  professor's  attention.  Not 
having  risen,  he  leaned  forward  anxiously  on  his 
elbow  and  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  "  Why,  a 
little  snake  has  just  crawled  out  of  my  boot  !  "  cried 
she.  "  Only  one,  my  dear?"  interrogated  the  pro- 
fessor, leaping  out  of  bed;  "there  should  have 
been  three."  He  had  put  them  there  to  keep  them 
warm. 

When  the  Queen  was  about  to  sail  for  Alaska  from 
Seattle  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  height  of  the  rush 
to  Klondike,  a  man  rushed  down  to  the  purser 
and  exclaimed  excitedly:  "Look  here,  I  paid  for 
a  state-room  for  myself  and  wife,  and  when  1  got 
there  1  found  an  old  cow  sticking  her  head  through 
the  window."  "I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  the 
purser,  "  we  are  very  crowded,  but  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can  for  you.  John  !  "  (turning  to  a  deck-hand)  "  go 
up  on  deck  and  turn  that  cow  around  !  " 

One  day  shortly  after  the  late  Adam  Black,  founder 
of  the  publishing  house,  commenced  business  as  a 
bookseller,  a  suspicious-looking  man  came  stealthily 
into  the  store,  and,  leaning  over  the  counter,  whispered 
into  his  ear  :  "I've  got  some  fine  smuggled  whisky 
which  I'll  let  you  have  at  a  great  bargain."  "No, 
no,"  said  Mr.  Black,  indignantly,  "  I  want  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Go  away."  The  man,  evidently  not  be- 
lieving  in  the  sincerity  of  this  righteous  outburst, 
leaned  over  the  counter  and  whispered:  "I'll  take 
Bibles  for  it." 

A  Georgia  "  cracker"  was  arraigned  for  beating  his 
wife.  '  *  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ?  "  asked  the 
judge.  "Kin  1  speak  out,  jedge?"  "Yes.  What 
have  you  to  say?"  "Jedge,  yer  honor,  I  want  to 
say  jest  this  :  I  never  did  have  no  trouble  with  none 
er  my  wives,  'cept  this  one.  My  fust  wife  was  a  angel, 
my'  second  came  mighty  nigh  bein'  one,  my  third 
wuz  willin'  an'  reasonable,  my  fo'th  wuz  moderate. 

my "     "In  the  name  of  goodness,"  interrupted 

the  judge,  "how  many  wives  have  you  had  ? "  The 
man  looked  thoughtful,  and  then  said:  "Jedge.  I 
don't  know.  I  used  to  keep  track  of  'em,  but  I  quit 
countin'  after  Lee's  surrender  !  " 


seat  was  opposite  the  kitchen  door.  The  service  be- 
gan, but  in  a  moment  Parson  Adams  saw  that  one  of 
the  cakes  had  fallen  down  and  was  burning.  He 
paused  and  looked  toward  his  hostess,  who  seemed 
unconscious  of  any  culinary  crisis.  "  Mrs.  Blank," 
he  said,  gravely,  "  we  are  told  to  watch  as  well  as  to 
pray.  1  can  not  help  seeing  that  one  of  those  ex- 
cellent cakes  is  burning.  I  will  thank  you  to  attend 
to  it."  The  cake  was  rescued,  and  Pdrson  Adams 
resumed  his  Scripture  reading  with  an  easy  mind. 

Dom  Pedro  once  gave  an  audience  to  a  young  en- 
gineer who  came  to  show  him  a  new  appliance 
for  stopping  railway  engines.  The  emperor  was 
pleased  with  the  idea.  "  Day  after  to  morrow,"  said 
he,  "have  your  engine  ready.  We  will  have  it 
coupled  to  my  saloon  carriage  and  start.  When  go- 
ing at  full  speed,  I  will  give  the  signal  to  stop,  and 
then  we  shall  see  how  your  invention  works."  At  the 
appointed  lime  the  emperor  entered  his  carriage,  the 
young  inventor  mounted  his  engine,  and  on  they  sped 
for  several  miles.  There  came  no  signal,  and  the  en- 
gineer began  to  fear  that  the  emperor  had  fallen 
aslpep.  Suddenly  the  engine  came  to  a  sharp  curve 
around  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  when,  to  his  horror,  on  the 
track  directly  ahead  of  them,  the  engineer  saw  a 
huge  bowlder.  He  had  just  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  turn  the  crank  of  his  brake  and  pull  the 
engine  up  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  the  fatal  block. 
Here  the  emperor  put  his  head  out  of  his  car-window 
and  demanded  to  know  the  cause  of  this  sudden  stop- 
page. The  engineer  pointed  to  the  rock,  and  Dom 
Pedro  began  to  laugh.  "  Push  it  to  one  side  and  go 
on,"  he  said,  calmly.  The  engineer  obeyed,  and 
kicking  the  stone,  was  still  further  astonished  to  see  it 
crumble  into  dust  before  him.  It  was  a  block  of 
starch  which  the  emperor  had  had  made  and  placed 
on  the  raits  the  night  before. 


A  woman  who  was  traveling  alone,  not  long  ago, 
wandered  one  evening  into  a  hotel  parlor.  A  pretty 
young  girl  at  once  rushed  toward  her  and  breathlessly 
asked  what  time  it  was.  Somewhat  astonished,  the 
woman  glanced  at  the  big  mantel-clock  and  repeated 
the  hour.  "Oh,  thank  you,"  said  the  stranger,  but 
without  any  signs  of  going  away  ;  "  I  suppose  you 
think  it  queer  my  asking  that,"  she  burst  out  a  mo- 
ment later,  "but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  didn't  want  to 
know  the  time  at  all ;  I  just  had  to  speak  to  some- 
body. You  see,  I'm  on  my  wedding-trip,  and  for  a 
whole  week  I  haven't  spoken  to  a  soul  but  iny  hus- 
band. Why,  I've  hardly  heard  the  sound  of  any 
one's  voice  but  his.  It  was  _  really  a  question  of  my 
speaking  to  some  one  or  going  wild." 


'MR.    HULLY    GEE." 


An  Episode  in  the  Social  Career  of  a  Literary  Lion. 


A  man  of  considerable  fame,  a  mathematician,  was 
present  at  a  "  function"  where  he  was  introduced  to 
a  man  from  Chicago,  who  expressed  the.  keenest  joy 
in  meeting  him  ;  for  mathematics,  he  said,  had  been 
always  one  of  his  greatest  interests.  Our  great 
mathematician  had  been  working  for  months  on  a 
problem,  and  at  last  he  had  solved  it.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  share  his  triumphs  with  another  enthu- 
siast. For  the  better  part  of  an  hour  he  explained 
the  details  of  the  problem,  and  the  man  from 
Chicago  nodded  his  head  approvingly  and  enjoyed 
himself.  "Well,"  said  he,  when  the  explanation  was 
over,  "as  I  say,  I  do  enjoy  mathematics.  But  the 
thing  that  stumps  me,  sir,  is  that  when  you  multiply 
a  number  by  a  fraction  you  make  it  smaller." 

Parson  Adams,  minister  in  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  for 
over  thirty-five  years,  at  one  time  stopped  to  pass  the 
night  at  a  friend's  house.  The  clergyman  was  both 
tired  and  hungry.  It  was  proposed  to  have  prayers 
at  once  and  then  supper,  after  which  the  minister 
could  go  directly  to  his  bed.  To  this  he  agreed,  and 
the  family  were  called  together.  The  supper  was  to 
consist  mainly  of  Indian  cakes,  which  were  set  to 
bake  on  platters  in  front  of  the  fire.     The  parson's 


"  I  don't  believe  I  ever  told  you,"  Colonel  Boykin 
Ford  began,  "how  Major  Mosby  and  I  went  into 
smart  society  and  then  found  we  were  not  in  it.  I 
don't  regret  that,  though  I'm  sorry  for  Mrs.  Faddle's 
sake.  She  was  born  in  the  South,  and  I  know  her 
folks  well.  She's  the  only  rich  one  in  the  family, 
however.  Her  husband  died,  leaving  her  a  snug 
fortune  and  a  lovely  daughter.  She  invited  the 
major  and  me  to  one  of  her  receptions,  saying  we 
would  meet  a  great  many  bright  folks,  and  that  es- 
pecially did  she  have  a  genuine  surprise  in  store  for 
us.  We  wondered  what  it  was.  Now  we  regret  that 
we  know. 

"  As  we  entered  the  house,  we  met  a  human  with 
his  hair  slicked  down  after  the  fashion  of  the  bands 
that  women  affected  some  years  back.  His  dress- 
suit  did  not  fit  well,  and  he  was  away  out  of  the 
picture,  suh,  let  me  tell  you.  Mosby  made  the  same 
estimate  of  him  as  I  did,  and  said  :  '  Here,  my  man, 
take  my  hat !  " 

"He  looked  at  us  for  a  moment  in  a  way  that 
would  be  considered  impudent  even  in  a  butler. 
'  Hully  gee  !  '  he  exclaimed — that  was  all.  And  he 
walked  away.  The  butler  himself  was  a  much  more 
amiable  fellow. 

"After  paying  our  respects  to  the  hostess,  we 
found  ourselves  off  in  a  corner  with  Wiley  Conner, 
of  Wall  Street.  Soon  the  fellow  whom  we  met  in 
the  hallway  passed,  followed  by  a  bevy  of  women, 
who  were  giving  him  as  much  attention  as  though  he 
were  a  Suburban  winner.  '  Hully  gee  ! '  he  would 
exclaim,  and  they  would  go  into  spasms  of  rapture. 
"  '  Who  is  that  person  ? '  I  asked  Mr.  Conner. 
"  '  I  don't  know  where  he  escaped  from,'  was  the 
reply. 

"'Oh,  he  doesn't  figure  with  us,"  said  Mosby. 
'  We'll  just  call  him  Hully  Gee— that  name  will  do  as 
well  as  any  other.' 

"  Hully  Gee  stepped  to  the  other  side  of  us,  and 
the  women  affectionately  surrounded  him  and  be- 
gan to  ask  him  questions.  I  never  heard  such  lan- 
guage in  a  drawing-room  in  all  my  life.  Major  Mosby 
is  a  very  excitable  man.  and  I  had  all  1  could  do  to 
quiet  him  when  he  heard  that  fellow  say  : 

"  'Yer  kin  bet  yer  sweet  existence  dat  I  kin  do  any 
mug  yer  stack  up  ag'in  me.  I'm  de  peachiest  guy  dat 
ever  come  down  de  pike  from  Pike's  Peak.  Oh,  say  ! 
I'm  a  lallapaloosa  ! ' 

"'He's  a  rip-snorting  jackass,'  said  the  major. 
'  Did  you  ever  hear  such  language  before  in  all  your 
life?" 

"'Not  even  on  the  Bowery,'  said  I.  'He  has 
probably  taken  a  drop  too  much." 

"'No,'  interposed  Conner,  'if  he  was  drunk  he 
would  be  perfectly  rational.' 

"A  peal  of  laughter  came  from  the  circle  about 
Hully  Gee.  There  were  pretty  women  there,  suh — 
women  who  seemed  to  have  good  digestions  and  the 
happy  balance  that  goes  with  the  same ;  women 
apparently  cultured  and  sensitive,  suh,  from  whom 
an  inapt  word  should  have  come  like  the  note  of  dis- 
cord in  a  symphony.  And  that  barbarian,  suh,  Vas 
uttering  discords  that  jarred  me  until  my  head  actu- 
ally ached,  and  1  could  hear  Major  Mosby  gritting 
his  teeth  in  a  rage  that  was  all  but  escaping  mastery. 
There  was  a  lull,  and  one  of  the  women  asked  Hully 
Gee :  *  And  now,  what  is  love  ? ' 

"  '  Meself,  me  rag.  and  a  whole  brewery,"  he 
answered. 

"And  how   they   did   laugh!     Others  murmured 


'  Magnificent ! '  and  looked  at  the  pop-eyed  beast  as 
though  they'd  like  to  just  hug  him.  'Say,  let  me 
tell  yer,'  he  continued,  '  Mag's  pipes  is  always  dry, 
an'  she  don't  do  a  t'ing  wid  a  pint.  Gets  rid  of  it 
like  she  was  t'rowing  it  outer  a  winder.  Me  rag's  a 
red-hot  baby.' 

' '  '  What  is  your  rag  ? — your  handkerchief  ? '  timidly- 
asked  a  little  blue-eyed  creature,  who  seemed  sorry 
she  had  spoken. 

"There  was  a  surprised  silence.  Everybody 
turned  and  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  She  had 
evidently  committed  some  grave  breach  of  good 
breeding.  She  turned  red  as  a  peony,  and  was 
twice  as  pretty.  Hully  Gee  withered  her  with  a 
glance  and  said  : 

"  'Say,  wot'ell?  Me  rag  is  no  more'n  me  sketch. 
Do  yer  tumble  ? ' 

"  '  No,  I  don't,"  said  the  little  woman,  bravely. 
"  '  Well,  hully  gee,  yer  a  bute  ! "   he  said,  with  a 
little  spirit.     '  I'm  talkin"  of  me  Tommy,  me  Moll. 
Now  do  you  savvey?' 

"She  shook  her  head  hopelessly,  and  he  made  a 
despairing  gesture.  'God  help  yer  eddicalion,'  he 
said.  '  Yer  a  stranger  to  literaioor,  an'  I  don't  see 
what  excuse  yer  have  ter  be  in  dis  dead  smart  set. 
See?  Yer  not  onter  de  graft  a  little  bit.  1*11  say 
over  ag'in  what  I  wuz  talkin'  about,  which  was  me 
chip,  me  pig  ! ' 

"The  rest  of  the  party  looked  at  Blue  Eyes  as 
much  as  to  say,  'There  now,  you  little  simpleton, 
you  know  all  about  it.'  Hully  Gee  himself  appeared 
as  though  he  had  at  last  mastered  a  most  difficult 
job.  But  the  little  woman  did  not  appear  any  the 
wiser. 

"'Shall  I  challenge  him?'  asked  Mosby,  who 
was  near  the  exploding  point. 

"'No,'  said  1,  'you  can  see  he  is  no  gentle- 
man.' 

" 'Now  say,' continued  Hully  Gee,  '  puttin'  aside 
de  bad  breaks  of  some  people  what  don't  know,  we'll 
just  say  dat  a  dead  raw  mut  is  a  dead  funny  proposi- 
tion. Dey  say  a  sucker's  born  every  minnil.  So  is  a 
mut,  which  is  only  the  female  fer  sucker.     See  ? ' 

"'I  can't  stand  this!'  exclaimed  Mosby.  'And 
here  is  where  Hully  Gee  goes.'  The  major,  suh,  is  a 
powerful  man,  and  is  more  than  ever  so  when  he  gets 
excited.  Hully  Gee  went  all  right.  He  was  rushed 
out  of  the  room  and  through  the  hallway,  suh,  as 
though  he  were  on  a  toboggan.  And  1  don't  think 
he  ever  realized  just  how  he  reached  the  sidewalk. 

"There  was  a  tremendous  confusion.  Women 
screamed,  some  of  the  men  laughed,  and  our  hostess 
fainted  dead  away.  Her  daughter  hysterically  told 
us  that  the  standing  of  the  family  was  ruined  forever. 
The  major  had  laid  violent  hands  on  one  of  the  great- 
est social  lions  of  the  city,  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Rot- 
tenborough,  delineator  of  slum  life  and  author  of 
'  Mike,  the  Mug  ;  or,  Mixed  Ale  Mosaics  of  Gut- 
terania,"  '  Dopey  Doonan,  the  Proud  Pill  of  Pell 
Street,'  and  other  well-known  stories. 

"'You  see,'  she  explained,  'he  has  entered  so 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  his  work  that  he  has  ab- 
sorbed ail  of  its  character.  He  talks  in  that  de- 
licious tough  patois  because  it  is  now  second  nature. 
He  is  divinely  endowed.  I  knew  that  something 
would  be  sure  to  happen  when  that  little  hypocrite. 
Miss  Rittenhouse,  was  invited.  It  is  horrible  !  Of 
course,  Major  Mosby  will  offer  the  most  ample 
apologies  to  Mr.  Rottenborough  1 ' 

"But  the  major  didn't.  He  made  the  most  pro- 
fuse amends  to  Mrs.  Faddle  herself  when  she  re- 
covered, but  that  was  as  far  as  he  would  go.  And 
when  she  impressively  said  to  him,  '  Mr.  Rotten- 
borough,  you  must  remember,  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  Bowery,'  he  answered  : 

"'If  they  ever  catch  him  down  there,  they  will 
kill  him,  sure.'" — New  York  Journal. 


Without  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys,  you  throw  away 
money  and  comfort.  But  get 
the  right  one  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


PLEASURE  BOATS, 
Launches  and  Yachts  fitted  with  Hercules 
Gasoline  Kngim's,  the  cheapest,  safest,  and 
most  economical.  No  smoke,  fire,  or  heat. 
No  Rears;  every  engine  guaranteed.  "Write 
for  Catalogue. 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

315  Hay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established   1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse— 526  Seventh  Street.         SAN   FRANCISCO. 


The  Buffalo  street-car  companies  are  now  receiv- 
ing five  thousand  horse-power  daily  of  electricity 
from  Niagara  Falls,  and  it  is  said  to  work  effectively, 
at  a  cost  of  thirty-six  dollars  per  horse-power  a  year. 
The  company  at  Niagara  Kails  is  doubling  its  plant, 
and  by  the  first  of  October  next  will  be  ready  to  sup- 
ply thirty-thousand  horse-power  in  addition  to  its 
present  capacity.  The  wires  are  already  being 
strung  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  this  power  to 
Buffalo  for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  company  is 
already  making  contracts  to  supply  manufactories, 
printing-o trices,  hotels,  and  other  patrons  with  both 
power  and  light. 

Arouse  to  Action 

A  dormant  liver,  or  you  will  suffer  all  the  tortures  in- 
cident to  a  prolonged  bilious  attack.  Constipation, 
headaches,  dyspepsia,  furred  tongue,  sour  breath, 
pain  in  the  right  side,  will  admonish  you  of  neglect. 
Discipline  the  recalcitrant  organ  at  once  with  Hostet- 
ter's  Stomach  Bitters,  and  expect  prompt  relief. 
Malaria,  rheumatism,  kidney  complaint,  nervousness, 
and  debility  are  thoroughly  removed  by  the  Bitters. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Christian  Endeavor  Rates 

OPEN    TO    ALL. 


To  Chicago $25.00 

To  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  ..    2G.75 
To  Milwaukee 26.00 


SAN  FRANCISCO  to  CHICAGO 

32  DAYS. 


Through  daily  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleeping-Cars. 
2  New  Montgomery  St.,         K.  R.  RITCHIE, 

Palace  Hotel.  G.  A.  P.  C. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


-  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOK  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and   Bran nan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Eelgic Saturday,  August  14 

Coptic  .(Via  Honolulu).  .Thursday,  September  2 
Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  September  21 
Doric Tuesday,  October  12 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at   company's    oflice, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  P.  STUBBS.  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  9  a.  m„  August  4,  9,  14,  19,  24,  29,  arid 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  at  9  a.  m„  August  4, 9. 
14,  19,  24,  29,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Bay,  Steamer  Ponuma,  at  2  p.  m.  August  3,7,  1 1 , 
16,  20,  24,  28,  Sept.  1,  6,  10,  14, 18,  22,  27,  Oct.  1,  5,  9,  13,  18, 
22,  26,  30.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles,  and  way  ports,  at 
9  A.M..  Aug  2,  6,  10, 14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford, 
Santa.  Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo(Los  Angeles), 
and  Newport,  at  11  a.  m.,  August  4,  8,  22,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Ensenada,  San  Jose* 
del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico), 
Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  m.,  the  second  of  each  month.  The 
Company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  previous 
notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Tuesday,  August 
10,  at  2  P.  M.  Special  party 
rates. 

S-  S.  Alameda  sails  via 
Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

@ipn&j-  f8y9d7^a3;'2Tph.T.da5'• August  "■ 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts..  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Oflice.  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis .Aug.  ii.  ■ .  .Sept.    1 Sept.  22 

Paris Aug.  18 Sept.   8 Sept.  29 

St.  Paul  Aug.  25 Sept.  15 Oct.     6 

BED   STAB  LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.  From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Kensington Aug.  11  I  Noordland Sept.    1 

Westemland Aug    18     Friesland Sept.    8 

Southwark Aug.  25  I  Kensington Sept.  15 


gAMC 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation  Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St..  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

SEW  YORK— QUEKNSTOWN—  LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  IS  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don  in   3J£  hours. 

GERMANIC Aug.  11. ...Sept.    8. ...Oct.  6 

TEUTONIC Aug.  iS... .Sept.  15. ...Oct.  13 

BRITANNIC Aug.  as.... Sept.  M.... Oct.  so 

MAJESTIC Sept.     1. ...Sept.  39. ...Oct.  =7 

First  Cabin,  $75  and  upward  ;  very  superior  Second 
Cabin,  $45  and  upward  ;  Steerage  at  low  rates. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent.  New  Vork  ; 
S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent,  Chicago. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  \V.  FLETCHER  Market 

Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steanubil 
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The  Shortridge-Gashwiler  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Laura  Leigh  Gashwiler  and 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shortridge  look  place  last  Monday 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother  on  Central 
Avenue.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  John 
W.  Gashwiler,  who  was  a  prominent  mining  oper- 
ator here  for  many  years.  She  was  born  in  this  city 
and  is  a  handsome  and  talented  young  lady.  She 
was  educated  here  and  in  New  York  and  Paris. 
During  the  past  two  years  she  has  resided  in  this  city 
with  her  mother,  sister,  and  brother.  The  groom  is 
a  native  of  Iowa,  but  has  passed  most  of  his  life  in 
this  State.  He  is  a  son  of  Rev.  Elias  W.  Shortridge 
and  a  brother  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Shortridge,  pro 
prietor  of  the  Morning  Call of  this  city.  Mr.  Short- 
ridge is  a  graduate  of  the  Hastings  College  of  the 
Law  and  is  a  practicing  attorney  in  this  city. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  bride's  mother,  the  wed- 
ding was  quietly  celebrated,  and  only  relatives  and 
very  intimate  friends  were  invited.  The  rooms  were 
all  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  foliage,  and 
plants. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  noon  by  Rev. 
Father  Prendergast.  The  bride's  brother,  Mr.  Jared 
H.  Irwin,  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom. 
She  wore  a  modish  tailor-made  gown  of  tancolored 
cloth,  finished  with  a  white  satin  vest.  Her  capote 
matched  the  dress  and  was  trimmed  with  white  wings 
and  emerald-hued  velvet.  Mr.  F.  W.  Sheldon  acted 
as  best  man. 

After  the  ceremony  there  were  congratulations,  and 
then  a  breakfast  was  served  by  Wheeler.  Miss 
Lottie  Gashwiler,  sister  of  the  bride,  secured  the  ring 
in  the  wedding  cake.  The  groom  presented  to  his 
best  man  a  pearl  and  diamond  fleur-de-lis  scarf-pin. 
The  wedding  presents  were  beautiful  and  costly. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shortridge  left  in  the  afternoon  to  make 
a  Southern  tour,  and  when  they  return  will  reside  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 


The  Jewett  Reception. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett.  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a  pleasant  trip  to  Alaska,  gave  a  re- 
ception last  Monday  evening  at  their  residence,  931 
Bush  Street,  as  a  farewell  compliment  to  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  who  left  for  Hong  Kong 
on  Thursday.  The  evening  was  pleasantly  varied 
by  songs  rendered  by  Baroness  von  Meyerinck  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Hellman.  A  supper  was  served  about 
eleven  o'clock.     Among  the  guests  were  : 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
William  S.  Beede.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burke  Holladay, 
Baron  and  Baroness  von  Meyerinck,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
John  Curry,  General  and  Mrs.  Chipman,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Homer  S.  King,  Mrs.  L.  Aldrich,  Mrs.  Frances  E, 
Edgerton,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Beach,  Miss 
Chamberlain,  Miss  Charlotte  Chamberlain,  Miss  Mc- 
Neil, Miss  Colhouo,  the  Misses  Gilmore.  of  New  Orleans 
Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Consul  Vladimir  Artsimovitch. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Foote,  Paymaster  S.  R.  Colhoun,  TJ.  S.  N 
Mr.  Anthony  Hellman,  Mr.  E.  T.  Messersmith,  Lieu- 
tenant Baldwin,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  William 
F.  Aldrich. 

The  Whittier  Theatre-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Robinson  Whittier,  nJe 
Carroll,  who  recently  returned  from  their  wedding- 
trip  abroad,  gave  a  theatre-party  at  the  Baldwin  last 
Monday  evening.  After  witnessing  "  Rosemary,"  a 
supper  was  enjoyed.     Their  guests  were  : 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Miss 
Ella  Goodall,  Miss  Emma  Butler,  Miss  Julia  Crocker, 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Buckbee,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood.  Mr.  George  B.  de  Long,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Holladay. 


The  Paper-Chase. 

The  paper-chase  at  San  Rafael  last  Saturday  after- 
noon was  very  interesting.  There  were  quite  a  num- 
ber of  entries  and  many  spectators.  Miss  Bertha 
Smith  and  Mr.  Hugh  Hume  were  the  hares,  and  led 
the  hounds  a  long  and  merry  chase.  The  two  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Miss  Morrow  and  Dr.  Howitt,  who 
will  act  as  the  hares  in  to  day's  chase. 

This  afternoon's  paper-chase  will  be  the  largest 
and  most  exciting  of  the  season.  The  two  elegant 
Ingleeide  cups   and    two    handsome  silver  trophies 


A  Summer  Necessity. 

HaJkes  the  food  more  appetizing  and 

digestible. 


MRP 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


presented   by  the  San   Rafael   Hunt  Club,  will  be 

contested  for.  Several  excellent  riders  from  the  Bur- 
\  liogame  Club  and  from  Oakland  will  be  among  the 

competitors.  Mr.  J.  J.  Crooks  will  be  the  judge  of 
j  the  race  ;    Mr.    Frank   S.   Johnson,    master  of  the 

hounds  ;  and  Judge  Ward  McAllister,  whipper-in. 
I  There  will  be  a  ball  in  the  evening  at  the  Hotel 
I  Rafael. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
I  Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Jennie  Hobbs,  of  this  city,  to  Dr.  Ernest  Goodwin, 
of  Washington.  D.  C.  Miss  Hobbs  is  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  H.  Hobbs  and  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Webster  Jones  and  Miss  Anna  Hobbs.  She  is 
well  known  in  society  and  art  circles.  The  time  for 
the  wedding  has  not  yet  been  set. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Emily  Lebartscer.  of  New  York  city,  to  Lieutenant 
William  M.  Crofton.  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

The  engagement  that  formerly  existed  between 
Miss  Alice  Bradford  Ames  and  Mr.  Arthur  Allen 
has  been  annulled. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gage,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Louise 
Langworthy,  of  Albany,  Nf.  V..  were  united  in  mar- 
riage in  the  latter  city  last  month,  and  since  then 
have  been  journeying  leisurely  westward  on  their 
wedding-trip-  The  bride,  who  formerly  resided  with 
her  parents  in  lone,  New,  is  a  graduate  of  Alfred 
University  of  New  York,  and  is  highly  accomplished. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gage  will  reside  in  this  city. 

The  meetings  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  are  to  be 
resumed  during  the  coming  winter,  with  the  same 
membership  that  existed  last  season.  Any  vacancies 
that  may  exist  will  be  filled  only  by  relatives  of  the 
members.  The  usual  excellent  arrangements — the 
music,  decorations,  and  supper  —  will  be  as  here- 
tofore. The  cotillions  will  be  held  in  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  and  the  dates  of  the  meetings  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  they  are  definitely  determined. 

Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson  gave  a  theatre-party  at  the 
Baldwin  last  Monday  evening.  After  the  perform- 
ance, the  party  returned  to  San  Rafael,  enjoying 
a  supper  on  the  boat.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Hager,  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Miss 
Daisy  Van  Ness,  Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis,  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Van  Winkle. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  residence,  in  honor  of  Miss  Isabel 
McKenna,  who  will  soon  leave  for  Washington, 
D.  C.  Several  of  the  young  lady's  intimate  friends 
were  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Pasmore,  of  this  city,  were 
entertained  at  dinner  on  July  oth  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Shakespeare  at  their  residence  in  London. 
Professor  F.  W.  Wodell.  of  Boston,  was  also  a 
guest.  The  table  was  artistically  decorated  with 
flowers  and  plants.  After  dinner.  Miss  Shakespeare, 
who  is  a  pupil  of  Frau  Clara  Schumann,  delighted 
the  company  with  a  number  of  well- rendered  piano 
selections.     Mrs.  H.  B.  Pasmore  is  now  in  Paris. 

Several  of  the  guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  came  to 
the  city  last  Thursday,  and,  after  having  dinner  at 
the  Bohemian  Club,  attended  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
They  returned  to  the  hotel  on  the  late  boat.  The 
party  comprised  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks,  Miss 
Emelie  Hager,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Miss  Daisy  Van 
Ness,  Miss  Bertha  Smith,  Miss  Delia  Davidson,  Miss 
Warbunon,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Harry 
N.  Stetson,  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle,  Mr.  Harry 
Dibblee,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman,  and  Mr.  Walter 
S.  Martin. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Goad,  Jr.,  who  recently  returned  from 
college,  entertained  a  number  of  his  friends  by  giv- 
ing a  theatre-party  last  Monday  evening  at  the  Bald- 
win, followed  by  a  supper. 

A  delightful  dinner  was  given  by  Miss  Lenette 
Hochheimer  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista,  last  week,  in 
honor  of  the  Misses  Eleanor  and  Nanie  King  and 
Miss  Edith  Gillman,  who  have  just  returned  from  a 
trip  extending  throughout  the  northern  portion  of 
the  State. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ford,  in  San 
Mateo,  was  brightened  on  Sunday,  August  1st,  by 
the  advent  of  a  son. 

Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs  has  been  appointed  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  Spouting  Rock  Beach  Associa- 
tion at  Newport,  R.  I.,  which  has  heretofore  been 
known  as  the  Bailey's  Beach  bathing  property. 
Only  members  of  the  association  are  allowed  to 
bathe  there,  and  the  membership  is  very  exclusive. 

Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Pond,  and 
Mr.  William  F.  Fairbanks  left  last  Wednesday  on 
the  steamer  Walla  Walla  to  seek  the  Klondike 
gold-fields.  On  Monday  evening  several  of  their 
friends  gave  them  a  dinner  at  the  University  Club. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Donald  Macleay,  of  Port- 
land, Or.,  the  following  testamentary  provisions  were 
made  : 

The  estate  is  devised  in  equal  shares  to  four  children- 
Mrs.  Barbara  Martha  Dudgeon,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Dud 
geon,  of  Glasgow.  Scotland;  Mrs.  Edith  MacCulloch 
Macleay  Grant,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  of  this 
city;  Mr.  Roderick  Lachlin  Macleay  and  Miss  Mabel 
Isabel  Livingstone  Macleay,  both  of  Portland,  Or.  The 
sum  of  Si7,soo  is  deducted  from  the  share  of  Mrs.  Dud- 
geon, it  having  been  previously  advanced  to  her  husband. 
To  a  sister  of  the  deceased.  Mrs.  Margaret  Macleay,  of 
Melbourne,  Australia,  are  bequeathed  182  acres  of  land 
ne;r  that  city  and  an  annuity  of  S300  for  life,  continued  at 
her  death  to  her  four  children  for  fifteen  years,  or  so  long 
as  they  remain  unmarried,  and  they  are  to  inherit  the 
lands  and  divide  the  proceeds.  To  another  sister,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Jackson,  of  Cleveland,  Canada,  §2.000  Is  de- 
vised, which  is  to  go  to  her  children  on  her  demise.  The 
deceased  presented  to  the  city  of  Portland  100  acres  of 
land  in  that  city  on  Jubilee  Day,  and  .36  acres  adjoining 
will  be  presented  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  as  testator  in- 
tended, though  no  such  provision  was  made  in  the  will. 
The  estate  is  valued  at  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 


"  I  was  much  struck,"  says  Mas  Miiller,  in  Cos- 
mopolis,  ' '  by  the  extraordinary  power  of  observation 
of  a  French  friend  of  mine,  who,  when  in  1855  the 
queen  and  the  Empress  Eugeuie  entered  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Paris  together  and  were  received  with  im- 
mense applause,  turned  to  his  neighbor,  an  English- 
man, and  said  :  '  Look  at  the  difference  between 
your  queen  and  our  empress.'  They  had  both  bowed 
graciously  and  then  sat  down.  '  Did  you  not  ob- 
serve,' he  continued,  '  bow  the  empress  looked  round 
to  see  if  there  was  a  chair  for  her  before  she  sat 
down  ?  But  your  queen — a  born  queen — sat  down 
without  looking.  She  knew  a  chair  must  be  there, 
as  surely  as  she  is  Queen  of  England.'  " 


The  owner  of  Popocatepetl,  General  Gasper 
Sanchez  Ochoa,  expects  within  three  or  four  months' 
time  to  complete  a  cable  line  to  the  crater.  The 
line  will  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  the  sulphur 
to  be  prepared  for  the  market.  It  will  be  made 
strong  enough,  however,  to  cany  a  limited  number 
of  passengers.  As  soon  as  completed  it  will  be 
possible  to  leave  the  City  of  Mexico  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  be  back  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  yet  spend  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  summit 
of  the  great  volcano. 


Offices,  624,  "So,  626,  627. 

NEW    SPRECKELS     BUILDING 

927  MARKET  STREET. 

Residence,  The  Strathmore. 

Dr.  Xellie  Beighle, 


Office  Hoiks: 
9  a.m.  to  5  P.M. 


Diseases  Successfully  Treated. 
Diagnosis  Made  Without  Questioning 
Best  of  References  Given. 
No  Medicine  Used. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 

The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES    FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Spurious  mummies  have  from  time  to  lime  been 
palmed  off  upon  the  public,  and  a  doubt  arose  in  a 
Vienna  museum  as  to  the  validity  of  one  daughter  of 
the  Pharaohs  in  their  collection.  It  occurred  to 
them,  in  view  of  the  general  hollowness  of  life,  that 
the  young  lady  might  have  been  manufactured  in 
Birmingham.  So  they  turned  the  Rbntgen  rays  upon 
her,  and  saw  at  once  through  her  many- folded  wraps 
the  amulets  which  the  Egyptians  placed  upon  the 
bosoms  of  their  dead,  thus  proving  the  genuineness 
of  their  specimen. 


The  San  Francisco  Club  is  a  recently  organized 
association  of  merchants  and  professional  men  which 
already  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  of 
representative  gentlemen  in  its  membership.  The  club 
has  leased  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  floors  of  the  new 
Claus  Spreckels  Building,  and  the  rooms,  thirty  in 
number,  are  now  being  furnished.  The  president  is 
Mr.  A.  B.  Spreckels ;  vice-president,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Umbsen  ;  secretary,  Mr.  H.  N.  Gray  ;  treasurer,  Mr. 
Jefferson  Doolittle  ;  trustees,  Messrs.  S.  M.  Leake 
and  J.  W.  Reed.  The  officers  and  trustees  constitute 
the  board  of  directors.  The  initiation  fee  is  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  the  dues  are  five  dollars  per  month. 
N on- political,  practical,  down-town  clubs  of  this 
character  have  been  very  successful  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Chicago, 


An  evangelist,  preaching  in  New  Jersey,  declared 
that  there  were  no  female  angels.  His  contention,  it 
is  said,  was  received  with  an  audible  titter  by  the 
women  of  his  congregation.  Yet  the  preacher  went 
on  to  show,  what  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  nowhere 
in  the  Bible  is  there  any  mention  of  female  angels. 
On  the  contrary,  wherever  in  either  the  Old  or  the 
Xew  Testament  the  sex  of  these  divine  messengers, 
or  good  or  evil  spirits,  is  referred  to  specifically,  they 
are  "  men." 

The  Indian  visitors  in  London  and  their  gems 
trouble  L.  F.  Austin,  who  writes  in  the  Sketch  :  "  To 
stand  beside  one  of  them  in  a  crowd,  and  see  that 
his  ears  are  inlaid  with  diamonds — it  is  an  uncanny 
temptation  of  honesty  !  When  you  can  not  see  two 
of  these  Oriental  potentates  in  a  hansom  without  a 
sudden  desire  to  sit  on  the  driver's  perch  and  pick 
precious  stones  out  of  their  turbans  through  the 
trap,  your  probity  is  clearly  undermined." 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degree*. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  the  healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WILE  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warfield,  or  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 
(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 


HOTEL   VENDOME 


SAN    JOSE,  CAL. 


This  beautiful  hotel  is  in  the  "Garden 
City**  —  itself  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful 
park-lawn,  flowers,  shade,  rest  —  affording 
every  comfort  and  enjoyment.  For  rates, 
illustrated  souvenir,  etc.,  address 

GEO.  P.  SNELL, 
Manager. 


Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart  was  taken  down  a  week 
ago  with  an  attack  of  appendicitis,  and  has  since 
been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Beverly  MacMonagle  at 
his  villa  in  San  Mateo.  Yesterday  an  improvement 
was  noticeable  in  his  condition,  and  the  present  in- 
tention is  that,  as  soon  as  he  regains  sufficient 
strength,  an  operation  will  be  performed  at  his  resi- 
dence in  this  city. 


A  little  "  Book  of  Daily  Family  Prayer"  has  been 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Madeline  H.  Lissak.  In  less  than 
two-score  pages  it  gives  a  different  prayer  for  each 
day  for  two  weeks  and  a  prayer  for  Thanksgiving 
Day,  for  Christmas  Day,  and  for  Easter  Day,  as 
well  as  a  daily  word  and  treatment.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  at  the  principal  book  stores. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of  San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

HOTEL  BELLA  VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

MilPlY    REFITTED    WITH    AIL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  a  trip  up  Mt.  Tamalpais  is  afforded  an  excursion 
popular  yet  of  select  patronage,  full  of  enjoyment  and 
devoid  of  tedium  ;  high  and  steep,  to  be  sure,  in  every 
way  except  as  to  price.  Sausalito  ferry.  Round  trip 
to  Mill  Valley,  40  cents.  From  there,  round  trip  to 
the  summit,  $1.00.    Total  cost  from  the  city  and  back, 

$1.40. 

• — •*■ — • 

' '  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  actually  seen 
such  a  fashion  as  that?"  "Certainly  I  have." 
"Where?"  "On  the  fashion  page  of  a  Sunday 
newspaper." — Chicago  Post. 


THE   WENBAN 

N.  W.  cor.  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Sts- 

First-class  family  hotel ;  single  rooms  and 
elegant  suites,  each   provided  with   private 
baths.     Superior  table. 
CAROLINE  BLITZ,  Proprietress. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

THE  WESTMINSTER 

614    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  Family  Hotel. 


August  9,  1897. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 


Accompanied   by  Mrs.    Dudley,   he   will   sail   to-day   for 


Lima. 


Movements  and   Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califoraians  : 

The   many   friends   of  Mrs.    Lily   Coit   will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  late  letters  say  that  she  has  been  able  to  leave 
her   bed,   and   is   again   about.     She   is  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Hitchcock,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 
Mr.  George  Bonny  is  in  Paris. 

Mayor   James   D.    Phelan    will   move  to  Oakland  this 
month  and  occupy  the    Kimball   mansion  at  the  comer  of 
Thirteenth   and   Jackson    Streets.     Mrs.    Phelan    is    not  I 
very  well,  and  it  is  for  his  mother's  health  that  the  mayor 
will  become  a  quasi-resident  of  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Sherwood,  after  a  tour  of  I 
Oregon  and  the  Puget  Sound  country,  have  extended  j 
their  pleasure  trip  to  include  Alaska.  They  sailed  north  | 
on  the  Walla  Walla  from  Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Chesebrough  were  among  last  week's 
arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Ryland,  of  San  Jose,  has  been  enjoying  a  j 
visit  from  his  mother.  She  returned  to  her  home  in  , 
Kansas  City  on  Thursday,  accompanied  by  Miss  Ryland,  I 
who  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  old  home  place. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    O.    Shafter   Howard   are  living  on  the 
Sound  side  of  Long  Island  this  summer.     They  are  occa-  | 
sional  visitors  .to  Newport. 

Mr.  Stewart  Menzies  has  returned  from  a  vacation  of 
three  months  spent  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Miss  Evelyn  Murphy,  of  San  Jose,  and  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Richard  Carroll,  of  this  city,  have  returned  to  San  Jose 
from  their  ouling  in  the  Vosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Harry  Hinckley  has  returned  to  Fntitvale  from 
St.  Helena,  where  she  has  been  a  guest,  for  a  week,  at 
*'  Villaremi,"  the  country-place  of  Mrs.  Remi  Cbabot. 

Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  has  returned  from  Santa  Cruz, 
where  she  has  been  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Morrison  were  among  the  week's 
guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  D.  Mayer,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Farnum,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Merrill  were  among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Le  Conte  are  guests  of 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wilkinson  at  their  Sonoma 
County  ranch. 

Mrs.  Ida  Mc  Kin  ley  Morse  has  returned  from  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Flint  were  among  the  guests  of  the 
week  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Professor  Samuel  Adelstein  has  returned  from  his  sum- 
mer vacation. 

Miss  O' Sullivan  and  Miss  Helen  Curtis  are  guests  at 
the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

l     Mr   W.  E.  Sharon  rode  up   Mt.  Tamalpais   last  week, 
and  was  entertained  at  the  Tavern. 
f    Captain  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Collier,  of  Lakeport,  have 
gone  to  Lower  Blue  Lake  for  recreation. 

Dr.  George  F.  Shiels  is  a  guest  at   the  Hotel  del  Monte. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard   Bayne  are  taking  their  summer 
recreation  in  Lake  County  at  the  Blue  Lakes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Laton  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  have  returned  to  New 
York  from  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  are  spend- 
ing a  fortnight  at  thesprings. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton,  recently  returned  from  Europe,  is 
now  domiciled  in  her  cottage  on  Beach  Hill  at  Saata  Cruz. 
Miss  Daisy  Van   Ness  is  visiting  the  Misses  Hager  at 
San  Rafael. 

Prince  Poniatowski  has  returned  from  a  two  months' 
visit  to  London  and  the  Continent. 

Mr.  James  B.  Haggin  is  being  visited  at  Narragansett 
Pier  by  his  grandchildren.  Master  Richard  Lounsbury  and 
Master  Ben  AH  Lounsbury. 

Miss  Lenhardt  and  Miss  Tay,  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  B. 
W.  Paulsen,  are  rusticating  in  "  Coostance-on-the-Boden- 
Sea"  preparatory  to  an  extended  trip  through  Switzer- 
land. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Wilson  and  her  two  children  will  leave 
to-morrow  night  for  Belfast,  Ireland,  to  visit  her  parents. 
Mr.  Wilson  will  come  down  from  St.  Michael's  Station, 
Alaska,  in  October,  and  later  on  will  join  his  wife  in  Eel- 
fast. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Goodman  registered  last  week  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Muir  and  Miss  Annie  Smith,  of  Los 
Angeles,  have  relumed  home  from  their  outing  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Coates,  nee  Wallace,  of  Au- 
burn, were  among  the  guests  from  a  distance  who  attended 
the  wedding  of  Miss  Laura  Gashwiler  and  Mr.  Samuel 
M.  Shortridge. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Kittredge,  of  San  Jose,  will  spend 
the  month  of  August  at  Pacific  Grove. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Merrill  were  among  the  week's 
visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  and  Mr. 
Callaghan  Byrne  are  at  Aix-les- Bains,  after  visiting  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  They  will  sail  from  Liverpool,  October 
2d,  en  route  home. 

Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  has  returned  to  Oakland 
from  her  summer  outing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope,  Mrs.  F. 
A.  Frank,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Murphy  are  guests  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  are  in  Lake  County  at 
the  Blue  Lakes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  N.  Drown  and  the  Misses  Drown 
are  sojourning  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hunt  and  Miss  Emma  Hunt,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Cole,  will  leave  for  Europe  this  week  to 
be  absent  for  six  or  eight  months. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  is  taking  an  outing  at  the  Lake 
County  Blue  Lakes. 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Stratton  registered  during  the  week  at 
the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Cosmo   Morgan,   of    Los   Angeles,  are 
spending  the  summer  at  Redondo  Beach. 
■  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stowe,  Miss  Jessie  Stowe,  and  Miss  May 
Belle  Stowe  are  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  axe  guests  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Boardman  are  in  Lake  County, 
at  the  Lower  Blue  Lake  resort. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman  has  left  Santa  Barbara  and  Is  pass- 
ing a  week  at  Echo  Mountain. 

Mr.  Stuart  Brumagim  is  enjoying  a  vacation  at  the 
Blue  Lakes  of  Lake  County. 

Miss  Alma  Kruttschnilt,  of  New  Orleans,  is  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt. 

Mrs.  E.  Sutro  and  Miss  Anna  Sutro  were  among  the  re- 
cent arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Hon.  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  who  was  recently  appointed 
United  States  consul  at  Hong  Kong,  sailed  on  Thursday's 
steamer  for  his  post.     Mrs.  Wildman  accompanied  him. 

Judge  Irving  B.  Dudley,  of  San  Diego,  United  Stales 
Minister  to  Peru,  spent  the  week  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 


Professor  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howison  have  returned  1 
to  Berkeley  lrom  Los  Gatos,      •■ 

Dr.   and   Mrs.  Winslow  Anderson,   Mrs.   C.   M.  Short- 
ridge, and  Mrs.  T.  H.   Payne  were  guests  at  the  Tavern   ' 
of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Belcher  are  sojourning  ' 
among  the  Lake  County  springs. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Brittan  registered  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  I 
Crag  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Murphy  registered  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Woollacott  and   Miss  Margaret   Woollacolt,   ' 
of  Los  Angeles,   sailed  for  Europe  on  July  28th  on  the 
White  Star  Liner  Britannic.     They  are  now  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Vassault  are  now  residing  at 
1621  Larkin  Street. 

Among  the  San  Franciscans  who  have  gone  to  the 
Klondike  placers  are  Mr.  William  H.  Fairbanks,  Mr. 
Milton  S.  Latham,  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Pond,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Heacock,  Dr.  Harry  C.  N.  Kierulff!  Mr.  Arthur  Kierulff, 
Mr.  Robert  Mann,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Vale,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Wall,  Mr.  Douglas  Waterman,  Mr.  John  D.  McGillivray, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch,  Mr.  R.  S.  Heath, 
Mr.  George  Vernon  Gray,  Mr.  N.  P.  Cote,  Jr.,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Gregory,  Mr.  L.  S.  Adams,  Mr.  E.  H.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Thomas  Magee,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Pasmore  sailed  from  Liverpool  on 
August  4th  on  the  White  Star  Liner  Teutonic,  en  route 
jicme  from  Paris  and  London.  They  will  arrive  here  on 
August  23d. 

Colonel  Park  Henshaw,  of  Chico,  was  among  the  week's 
guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd  K.  Rule,  of  Los  Angeles,  have 
opened  their  cottage  at  Terminal  Island,  where  they  will 
spend  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kimball,  of  Oakland,  will  go  to 
San  Jose  some  time  this  month  for  an  indefinite  stay. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Callahan  is  in  Paris  visiting  her  younger 
sister,  who  has  been  studying  art  there  during  the  past 
year. 

Miss  Isabel  McKenna  will  leave  soon  for  Washington. 
D.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Lovvry,  of  Pekin,  China,  are  guests 
at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  Outhout  and  the  Misses  Outhout,  of 
Fresno,  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Kip  has  returned  from  Castle  Crag  and  Is  at 
the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mrs.  and  Mrs.  W.  V.  Huntington  have  returned  from 
San  Diego  and  are  stoping  at  the  Richelieu  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  I.  Lawrence  Poole  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Babcock, 
have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe,  and  are  at  the  Hotel 
Richelieu. 

Among  the  late  additions  to  the  Hawaiian  colony  at  the 
California  Hotel  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Macfarlane, 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Fairchild,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eruce  Cartwright, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bishop,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Brenham,  Mr. 
Samuel  Parker,  the  Misses  Parker,  and  Mr.  Parker,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Wilder,  all  of  Honolulu. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bradley,  the  Misses  Bradley, 
and  Miss  Harrington,  of  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  Eliza  Wilson, 
Mrs.  R,  B.  Young,  and  Miss  Young,  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Misses  Mattie  L.  Coffin  and  Marian  T.  Coffin,  of  Muir- 
kirk,  Md. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people   who   are   known   in   San   Francisco  are   ap- 
pended : 

Rear-Admiral  Joseph  N.  Miller,  U.  S.  N..  accompanied 
by  Lieutenants  Philip  Andrews  and  Thomas  S.  Rodgers, 
U.  S.  N.,  arrived  from  the  East  on  Sunday  evening,  and, 
until  Thursday,  they  were  the  guests  of  the  Occidental 
Hotel.  On  Thursday's  steamer  the  admiral  and  his  staff 
sailed  for  Honolulu,  where  he  will  relieve  Admiral  Beards- 
lee  of  command  on  the  Pacific  station. 

General  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  is  now  pleasantly  domiciled 
in  his  residence  at  Fort  Mason  on  Black  Point. 

Brigadier- Gen  era!  Henry  S.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived 
at  Portland  from  Denver  on  July  30th,  and  at  once 
assumed  command  over  the  Department  of  the  Columbia. 
Colonel  Evan  Miles,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
mandant at  the  Presidio,  has  been  granted  thirty  days* 
leave  of  absence,  with  permission  to  apply  for  an  extension 
of  one  month. 

Colonel  Marcus  P.  Miller,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
recently  promoted  from  lieutenant-colonel,  First  Artillery, 
has  reported  to  the  department  commander,  and  Is  now 
in  command  of  his  regiment,  with  head-quarters  at  Angel 
Island.  Colonel  Miller  has  relieved  Captain  O'Hara  as 
commandant  at  Angel  Island. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  B.  WUliston,  Third  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  will  act  as  commandant  at  the  Presidio 
during  the  absence  of  Colonel  Miles,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A. 

Major  Stephen  W.  Groesbeck,  U.  S.  A.,  judge  advocate 
on  the  department  staff,  has  returned  from  his  absence  on 
leave,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Groesbeck. 

Major  Edward  Field,  Second  Artillery.  U.  S.  A.,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Field,  has  returned  from  a  tour  of 
artillery  inspection  to  the  northern  posts. 

Major  Dr.  B.  F.  Pope,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Pope  will 
leave  Angel  Island  soon  for  Columbus,  O.,  the  doctor's 
post,  by  recent  orders. 

Major  Gaines  Lawson.  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel.  He  arrived  early  in  the  week  from 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Bennington  Is  in  San  Diego  harbor.  She  will  sail 
for  Honolulu  in  about  a  week. 
The  Wlieelmg  will  go  into  commission  in  about  a  week. 
Captain  P.  Henry  Ray,  U.  S.  A.,  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  W.  P.  Richardson,  U.  S.  A.,  both  of  the 
Eighth  Infantry,  has  gone  from  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  under 
orders  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  advisability  of 
sending  a  company  of  soldiers  to  Alaska. 

Lieutenant  C.  S.  Stanworlh,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Adams  to  the  Independence. 

Lieutenant  J.   F.  R.   Landts,   First  Cavalry,  U.S.A., 
who  was  chief  of  staff  for  General   Forsyth  in  this  depart- 
ment, is  now  at  Fort  Riley  in  command  of  his  company. 
j       Lieutenant  John  D.  Miley,   U.   S.  A.,  aid-de-camp  on 
1   General  Shafter's  staff,   has  moved   into  his   quarters  at 
j   Fort  Mason. 

[  Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Satterlee,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
I  A.,  has  been  granted  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence. 
!  Lieutenant  Morris  K.  Barroll,  Third  Artillery,  L'.  S. 
I  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Alcatraz  Island  and 
assigned  to  duty  as  adjutant  at  the  Angel  Island  post, 
relieving  Lieutenant  Menoher. 

Lieutenant  Charles  T.  Menoher.  Third  Artillery.  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  transferred  from  Angel  Island  to  Alcatraz. 
I  Second  Lieutenant  W.  M.  Crofton,  First  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  who  has  been  absent  at  the  Leavenworth  school  for 
nearly  two  years,  will  return  to  the  Presidio  soon  to 
report  for  duty  with  his  company. 

Ensign  R.  C.  Fulmer,    U.  S.  N.,  has   been    transferred 
from  the  Bennington  to  the  Independence. 
I       Lieutenant-Colonel    Michael   Cooney,    U.   S.   A.,    pro- 
moted from  major,  Fourth   Cavalry*,  to  the  Seventh  Cav- 
alry,  will,  upon  the  expiration  of   his   leave,   report   for 


duty  to  the  general  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Colorado. 

Ensign    F.    L.    Sawyer,    U.  S.  N.,  has  been   detached 
from  the  Alert  and  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence. 
The  Oregon  has  moved  from   the  lower  bay  to  her  an- 
chorage off  Sausalito. 

Commander  B.  S.  Richards,  U.  S.  N„  will  relieve 
Commander  Franklin  Hanford,  U.  S.  N.,  of  command  of 
the  Alert  on  August  20th. 

Captain  Hugh  J.  McGrath,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
promoted  from  first  lieutenant,  has  been  assigned  to 
Troop  G. 

Major  William  A.  Thompson,  U.  S.  A.,  promoted  from 
captain,  Fourth  Cavalry,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Second 
Cavalry. 

Major  Jacob  A.  Augur,  U.  S.  A.,  promoted  from  cap- 
tain. Fifth  Cavalry,  to  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  has  been  in- 
structed to  remain  on  duty  at  Fort  Bliss  until  further 
orders. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Connolly,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Connolly  are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  E.  S.  Benton,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Third  to  the  First  Artillery,  Battery  H, 
vice  Lieutenant  John  P.  Hains,  U.  S.  A.,  transferred 
from  the  First  to  the  Third  Artillery. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  M.  Crofton,  First  Infantry, 
f_".  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  for  forty  days  from  Sep- 
tember 1st. 

Colonel  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Third  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
under  instructions  to  remain  on  duty  at  Fort  Yellowstone 
until  further  orders.  His  regimental  head-quarters  are  at 
Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Jackson,  U.  S.  A.,  promoted 
from  major  Second  Cavalry,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Fourth  Cavalry,  vice  Colonel  Young,  of  the  Third  Regi- 
ment. 

Captain  Edward  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred 
from  Company  E  to  Company  A.  Third  Artillery. 

Captain  John  D.  C.  Hoskins,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Company  A  to  Company  B,  Third  Artillery. 

Major  Jacob  Augur,  Fourth  Cavalry*  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  detailed  for  duty  at  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School. 
Captain  John  L.  Phillips,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A„ 
at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  has  been  granted  leave  for  four 
months  upon  relief  By  Captain  Frank  R.  Keefer, 
Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

Second  Lieutenant  Lloyd  England,  Third  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  a  guest  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Commander  Uriel  Sebree,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Independence  and  ordered  to  command  of  the 
I i'heeling  on  August  10th. 

Lieutenant  F.  H.  Lefavor,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  Wheeling,  la  report  on  August  roth,  as  executive 
officer. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  George  Rothganger,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Pinta  to  the  Wheeling,  on 
August  10th. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  R.  Adams,  Fifth  Artillery,  L".  S. 
A.,  has  been  announced  as  aid-de-camp  to  General 
Graham,  commanding  the  Department  of  Texas,  Lieu- 
tenant Adams  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  small  arms 
practice  in  the  department. 

Ensign  S.  P.  Fullinwider,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Philadelphia  to  the  Marion  as  watch  and 
division  officer. 

Chief- Engineer  J.  H.  Perry,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Monterey  and  ordered  to  report  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Passed  Assistant-Paymaster  P.  V.  Mohun,  U.S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Bennington,  ordered  home,  and 
placed  on  waiting  orders. 

Second  Lieutenants  William  S.  NcNaii  and  Edward  P. 
O'Hern,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  detailed  for 
duty  in  connection  with  the  progressive  military  map 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Lieutenant  McNair  is 
detailed  as  quartermaster  and  commissary  for  the  detach- 
ment under  his  command. 

Lieutenant  David  Peacock,  U.  S.  N..  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Independence  to  the  Wheeling,  to  report  on 
August  10th. 

Assistant -Paymaster  John  Irwin,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Wheeling,  on  August  10th.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Irwin  are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  Solon  Arnold,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Monterey  to  the  Wheeling,  on 
August  10th. 

The  / I' heeling  will  be  placed  in  commission  on  August 
10th. 

Ensign  E.  H.  Durell,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Oregon  to  the  Independence. 

Assistant-Paymaster  E.  W.  Bonnaffon,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Pinta  to  the  Independence. 

Assistant-Engineer  S.  E.  Moses,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Pinta  to  the  Monterey. 

Passed  Assistant- Surgeon  S.  S.  White,  U.  S.  X..  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Concord. 

Passed  Assistant-Paymaster  S.  L.  Heap,  U.  S.  X..  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Bennington,  on  relief  at  the  Yokohama 
naval  hospital. 

Ensign  C.  F.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Monterey  to  the  Wheeling,  on  August  roth. 

Ensigns  E.  H.  Durell,  W.  M.  Crose,  and  D.  W.  Todd, 
have  been  transferred  from  the  Independence  to  the  //  heel- 
ing, on  August  10th. 

—  Graduate  of  the  high  school  desires  a 
position  in  office,  or  to  act  as  private  secretary.  First- 
class  references.     Address  "  E.,"  Argonaut  office. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  <S  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

VOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

'■IFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808." 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      13. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


Educational. 


THE     HAMLIN    SCHOOL 

(Formerly  Van  Ness  Seminary,) 
1849     JACKSON     STREET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  German  Kinder- 
garten, primary,  intermediate,  and  academic  departments. 
College  preparatory  courses.  Autumn  term  opens  Monday, 
August  9th.     For  particulars  address 

MISS  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN,  or 
MRS.  EDNA  SXELL  POLLSON.  Proprietors. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1718     SACRAMENTO     STREET. 

French,  German,  and   English  School  for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  2d. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


MISS  ADIE'S   DAY  AND   BOARDING  SCHOOL 

3117     CALIFORNIA    STREET. 


English,  French,  German.  Calisthenics,  Dancing.     Kin- 
dergarten connected  with  school.    Re-opens  August  2, 1897. 


MS.  H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Having   just    finis 1 1  ell    a    special     course    in 
singing  with 

MR.    WM.    SHAKESPEARE, 
of  London,  will  resume  teaching  Aug.   .'iah  . 

1434  WASHINGTON   STREET. 


SAMUEL    ADELSTEIN, 

— TEACHER    OF — 

MANDOLIN,     LUTE,     AND     GUITAR. 

Music  Studio,  1017  Post  Street. 


—  Latest  summer  neck-wear,  gloves,  and 
shins  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


MRS.  S.  E.  McLEOD, 

PSYOHO-THER&PEUTICand  MAGNETIC  HEALER 

Rheumatism,  Nervous  Diseases,  and  many 
other  ailments  successfully  treated. 

Hours  9.  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. 
53  7  ELLIS  STREET. 

A    NEW    DISCOVERY. 

DIAMOND    CRYSTAL   EYE  GLASSES 


A  CUKE  FOR  WEAK  EYES 

Inflamed  Eyes  and  Fains  about  the  Head 
Cured.     These  Glasses  can  be  had  only  at  the 

GERMAN  OPTICAL  INSTITUTE 

28  THIRD  STREET,   S.   F. 

DR.   S.   SHOTWELL,  Oculist  Optician 

Graduate  Chicago  Opthalmic  College.       Exam.  Free. 


IMPORTANT   CHANGES 

Have  been  made  in  the  train  service  of  the 

COAST  DIVISION 

of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  between 

San  Francisco  and  San  Jose 


READ  IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

To  Passengers,  showing  stations  at  which 
*'  Train-*  "Will  Not  Stop,"  posted  lu  station 
wai  ting-rooms. 

Passengers    for   intermediate    stations   are 
cautioned  not  to  take  the  wrong  train. 
T.  H.  GOODMAN*, 
General  Passenger  Agent. 


WE    HAVE   MOVED! 

Our  New  Home 

Has  been  fitted  up  expressly  for  us.  Its  points  :  lots  of  room  ;  lots 
of  li^ht ;  latest  modern  fixtures  ;  new  and  elegant  appointments — 
in  short  a  modern  grocery.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to  know, 
say  it  is  the  finest  in  the  State.  That  is  what  we  intended  it  should 
be.      Call  and  see  for  yourself. 

Our  old  home  was  too  small ;  our  business  grew  too  large  for  it  : 
that's  why  we  left. 

A    NEW    DEPARTURE : 

THE  FINEST    HAVANA   AND   KEY  WEST  CIGARS 

At  a  "  Grocer's  "  Profit. 


L.  LEBENBAUM   *  CO. 

•>'l"l--Vl±    SITTER     STREET,    North    Side,   above   Kear 

We  Have  No  Connection  With  Any  Other  Store. 
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GET  OUT  into  the  Mountains  1 

SCENERY — Charming,  picturesque,  captivating,  im- 
posing, majestic,  sublime. 

CLIMATE — Genial,  bracing,  invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing, upbuilding. 

RECREATION— Rusticating,  picnicking,  camping, 
minting,  fishing,  horseback-riding,  boating,  mountain- 
climbing  excursions.     Or  run  down  to  the 

SSASHOH.S. 

Magnificent  hotels,  toning  and  life-giving  salt  sea  air, 
surf-bathing,  boating,  fishing,  driving,  wheeling,  shell- 
gathering,  and  all  sorts  of  pastimes. 

The  season  for  this  sort  of  thought  and  action  is  upon 
us.  All  the  world,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  il  de- 
scribed by  California,  takes  an  outing  once  a  year,— if  it 
doesn't,  it  ought  to. 

Up  Shasta  Way  — Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  Sweet 
Brier  Camp,  Upper  Soda  Springs,  Shasta  Retreat,  Shasta 
Springs,  Sissons,  Ml.  Shasta  Camp,  Klamath  Hot  Springs. 

Luke  County  and  Vicinity — Geysers,  .(Etna 
Springs,  Harbin,  Anderson,  Adams,  Howard,  Siegler, 
Highland,  and    Bartlett   Springs,    Glenbrook,  Soda    Bay. 

On  Sierra  Summits — Lake  Tahoe,  Independence, 
Webber  and  Donner  Lakes,  Tallac.  Deer  Park  Inn,  Sun - 
ayside,  M  c  Kinney's,  Rubicon  Springs,  Campbell  Hot 
Springs,  and  a  score  more. 

Ynsemite  it  ml  the  Big  Trees — 

Santa  Cruz  Mountains— Los  Gatos,  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs,  Glen  wood.  Kelton,  Ben  Lomond,  Boulder. 

Sum  li  ward  — Gilroy.  Paraiso.  Paso  Robles,  and 
Santa  Ysabel  Hot  Springs. 

Alone  the  Shore —  Santa  Cruz,  Capitola,  Del 
Monte,  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego. 

There  wilTbe  REDUCED  RATES  to  many  of  these 
places.  If  you  haven't  all  needed  information  to  complete 
that  itinerary,  call  on  the  nearest  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany agent,  or  send  to  T.  H.  Goodman  for  resort  folders. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    ami    are    due    to   arrive    at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    |  From  August  1,  1897. 


|     ARRIVE 


*6.oo  a     Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations . 

7.00  a     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .         8  45  p 
7 .00  A     Benicia,    Sacramento,    Oroville,    and 

Redding  via  Davis 5-45  p 

7.00A     Vacaville  and  Rumsey  8-45  p 

7.30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

8.30  a  Niles,  San  Jose.  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysvllle,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 415  p 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7  *5  ** 

New  Orleans  Express, Merced,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara.  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and  East 6.15  p 

Vallejo 12. is  p 

Niles,     San     Jose",    Livermore,    and 

Stockton 7.15  P 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *g.oo  p 

Niles,  San  Jose\  and  Livermore 8.45  a 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7-45  P 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga.El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9.15  a 
Benicia,  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,   Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.15  a 

4.30  P  Lathrop.  Stockton.  Modesto,  Mer- 
ced, Raymond  (for  Yosemite),  and 
Fresno,  going  via  Niles,  returning 

via  Martinez 1215  P 

5  00  P  Los  Angeles  Express,  Tracy,  Fresno, 
Mojave    (for     Randsburg),    Santa 

Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles 7  -  45  A 

5.00  P     Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.15  P 

6.00  p     European  Mail,  CVden  and  East 10.15  A 

6.00  P     Haywards,  Niles,  :oid  San  )osi 7.45  a 

13. 00  p    Vallejo 77-45** 

8.00  P  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,      Puget 

Sound,  and  East 7  4  5  A 

SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


•8-30  A 

9.OO  A 


*I.OO  P 
t.OO  P 
I.3O  P 
4.OO    P 

4.OO    P 


J*6,OOA. 
8.00  A 
9.OO  A 
IO.OO  A 
I I I . OO  A 
J12.OOM 
2.00  P 
*3-OQ  P 
4.OO  P 
5.OO  P 

5-3°  p 
7.00  p 
8.00  P 
9.00  P 
tt"-»5  p- 


Melrose,  Seminary    Park*, 

FlTCHBltRC,  Elm  HURST, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo. 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AND 

Haywards. 

f  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


IS  * 
45  * 
45  A 
45  A 
45  P 
45  P 
4S  P 
45  P 
45  P 
15  P 
45  P 
45  P 
45  P 
50  P 
00  P 


SANTA   CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

17.45  a     Santa   Cruz  Excursion,    Santa   Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8.05  p 

8.15  a  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,    Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5-5°  p 

"2.15  P  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,    and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io-so  a 

4.15  p    San  Jose  and  Glenwood 9.20  A 

114.15  p     Felton  and  Santa  Cruz {9  :o  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

♦7.15  9.00        II.OO  A.  M.,      Jl.OO     *2.00      J3.OO 

*4.oo  t5-°°     *6.oo  p.  M. 

From  OAKLAND — Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
IO.OO  A.M.    II2.0Q   *i.oo  \i.oq   *3.oo  t4  00  *5-oo  p- "• 
COAST  DIVISION  (Third  and  Townsend  Sts) 
•6.55  a     San   Jose    and    Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1 .  30  P 

{7.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose,  Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations J8 .  35  p 

9,00  a  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4  - 15  P 

10.40  a     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 9.45  a 

ii. 30  a     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 5.30  p 

♦2.30  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilroy, 
Hollister,      Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io_3o  a 

•3.15  p     Sanjose,  Santa  Cruz,  Pacific  Grove, 

ana"  Way  Stations *7-3°  p 

"4.15  p    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

*5.oo  p     San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8-35  a 
5.30  P    San  jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *9-ooa 

6-30  P     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a 

fn-45  P    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations J73Q  p 

a  for  Moraine.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

\  Sundays  only.     \  Saturdays  only. 

tf  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

IT  Saturdays  and  Sundays. $  Sundays  and  Mondays. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion.   


BANK 


FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

oat   and   Stockton   Streets,  San  Francisco. 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


' "  Where  shall  we  go  ?  "  She  (on  her  second  ride ) 
— "  That  1  think  I  shall  have  to  leave  entirely  to  my 
wheel." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Maud — "  Was  Mabel  offended  when  you  called 
on  her  with  your  face  unshaven  ?  "  Claud — "Yes; 
she  said  she  felt  it  very  much." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"  1  seem  to  have  lost  all  hold  on  him,"  she  wailed. 
The  other  married  lady  looked  sympathetic.  "  You 
are  not  referring."  she  asked,  "to  his  having  shaved 
off  his  whiskers  ?  " — Indianapolis  Journal. 

She — "  How  would  you  punctuate  the  following  : 
'  Bank  of  England  notes  of  various  values  were 
blown  along  the  street  by  the  wind'?"  He — "I 
think  I  would  make  a  dash  after  the  notes." — House- 
hold Words. 

Type-writer—'  I  am  rapid  enough,  and  under- 
stand  business  forms  all  right,  but  I  must  admit  that 
1  can  not  spell."  Business  man — "You  won't  do, 
then,  even  at  the  price.  1  can't  spell,  either." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

"Neither  of  your  typewriter  girls  has  taken  a 
vacation  this  summer."  "No;  there's  a  good- 
looking  young  man  in  the  office,  and  neither  of  the 
girls  is  willing  to  go  away  and  leave  the  field  to  the 
other  one." — Chicago  Record. 

Cleverton — "  Miss  Brisk  has  thrown  Jack  Shook- 
sniith  overboard."  Askins — "  How  do  you  know  ?" 
Cleverton — "'Why.  when  1  asked  him,  last  night, 
how  the  affair  was  proge^sing,  he  told  me  it  was  none 
of  my  d— d  business  !  " — Puck. 

Affable  customer — "You  shave  differently  in  Ire- 
land from  what  you  do  in  America,  don't  you?" 
Barber  Mulligan  {just  over) — "  An' in  phwat  way, 
sor?"  Affable  customer — "Here  you  mix  lather; 
there  you  lather  micks." — Judge. 

The  bicycle  foot:  She — "Why  does  that  piano 
sound  first  high  and  then  low  when  Miss  Wilson 
plays  it  ?  "  He — "  Well,  you  see,  she  is  learning  to 
ride  a  wheel,  and  uses  the  pedals  alternately  from 
force  of  habit." — Boston  Herald. 

"  I  envy  her  her  complexion,"  said  Maud.  "  But 
she  freckles  and  tans  so  easily  !  "  replied  Mamie. 
"Thai's  just  it.  She  can  go  to  the  seashore  for  a 
few  days,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  look  exactly 
as  if  she  had  been  away  all  summer." —  Washington 
Star. 

Bridget  has  a  kitchen  full  of  her  company :  Mis- 
tress (from  the  head  of  the  stairs) — "Bridget!" 
Bridget — "Yes,  ma'am."  Mistress — "It's  ten 
o'clock."  Bridget — "Thank  ye,  ma'am.  And  will 
ye  be  so  koind  ez  to  tell  me  whin  it's  twelve  ?  " — Pick- 
Me-Up. 

' '  We  could  adduce  a  hundred  illustrations  to 
prove  the  advantages  of  shorthand  and  the  saving  of 
time  thereby  effected.  Only  think,  gentlemen,  it 
took  Goethe  forty  years  to  write  his  '  Faust '  ;  how 
many  years  he  might  have  saved  if  he  had  known 
shorthand  !  " — Dorfbarbier. 

"  Every  man  has  a  streak  of  the  feminine  in  his 
make-up."     "Yes;  I  know  a  big,  two-fisted  fellow, 

with  a  voice  like  a  fog-horn "     "And  he  is  tender 

to  little  children  ?  "  "I  dunno  whether  he  is  or  not. 
But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  his  taste  in  neckties  is 
something  horrible." — Indianapolis  Journal. 


Sickness  Among  Children 
Is  prevalent  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  can  be 
avoided  largely  when  they  are  properly  cared  for. 
Infant  Health  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  pamphlet  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  will  send  address  to  the  N.  Y. 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 


He — "My  motto  is,  'Always  think  before  you 
speak.'"  She — "You  must  find  it  very  hard  to 
carry  on  an  animated  conversation."  —  Fliegende 
Blatter. 


To  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  teething, 
mothers  should  always  have  on  hand  St^dman's 
Soothing  Powders. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


'-Gold  Seal**     "Badger"    "Conqueror"        "Elk**  "Pioneer"        "Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Best.  Excellent  Fine.  Good.  Medium.  Cotton    Hose 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND    BELTING 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

517  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


ML  VERNON    COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAJTX  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  : 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J4-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


STEARNS    BICYCLES 


1896 
MODELS 

#65.  OO. 


MODELS 

SilOO.  OO. 


C303XT 

SIS. 00. 


E.   C.   STEARNS    &    CO. 

210  McAllister  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

DEVAKT,  HOPKINS  CO., 
City  Agents. 


Ask  anyone  who  has  rid 
den  with  the  Duck  Brake 
how  they  find  then). 

If  you  have  not  seen  this 
brake,  you  have  not  seen 
the  simplest  and  best. 


ROLLER 
BRAKE' 
PRICE  $4.25. 


ROBT.  MALCOM  CO.,  Hfrs., 


35  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Plume  Black  311. 
EASTERN  DEPOT,  ELASTIC  TIP  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Rei-lv  to 

DME 
EPUBLICANS. 


)uring  the  last  fortnight  the  Argonaut  has  received  com- 
munications from  a  number  of  Republicans, 
protesting  against  our  criticisms  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the   party  passed  the  Dingley 

■  iriff  bill.     The  communication  which   follows   is  typical  of 

■  rem  alL     Its  writer,  by  the  way,  sends  his  name,  but  re- 

1  jests  that  we  use  only  his  initial : 

Oakland,  Cal.,  August  4,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  read  your  paper  for  many  years.  It 
always  able  and  usually  fair,  but  1  am  very  sure  that  you  are  most 
ifair  in  your  treatment  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  tariff,  and 
e  Sugar  Trust.  The  Republican  administration  went  into  power  in 
e  Write  House  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  an  extra  session 
is  called  ;  and  the  House  promptly  passed  a  tariff  bill.  The  Senate 
is  against  us,  and  that  bill  could  not  have  been  passed  at  all — it  was 
ry  doubtful  even  if  any  bill  would  pass.     The  combined  opposition 


kept  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  Who  prevented  the  bill  from  passing, 
and  gave  the  Sugar  Trust  time  to  load  up  with  sugar  under  the  Wilson 
bill  ?  Certainly  not  the  Republicans,  and  still  you  say  abusive  things 
about  the  Republicans,  but  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  men 
who  stood  together  and  gave  the  trust  time.  And.  further,  the  l>eet- 
sugar  interest  on  this  coast  is  now  a  large  interest,  and  is  likely  to  be  a 
»ery  large  inlerest.  When  you  look  to  the  interests  of  our  beel-sugar 
raisers,  incidentally  the  refiner  and  his  men  are  benefited  ;  and  as  a 
whole  our  industries — I  mean  our  California  industries — are  better  pro- 
tected than  ever  before.  Can  not  you  afford  to  say  a  good  word 
for  the  party — that  party  and  the  men  who  gave  us  that  protection  ?  1 
have  been  a  voter  forty-seven  years,  and  1  have  never  yet  found  any 
party  that  all  the  time  suited  me  exactly,  and  until  men's  judgment  is 
always  perfect  1  do  not  expect  to.  and  therefore  it  is  with  the  Republi- 
cans that,  as  a  whole,  1  expect  10  vote.     Play  fair  always.  B. 

Our  friend  "  B."  need  not  fear  that  we  are  going  to  desert 
the  colors.  The  Argonaut  has  always  been  Republican,  is 
now,  and  always  will  be.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  going 
into  the  Democratic  camp.  It  was  always  a  poor  camp  to 
go  to,  and  it  is  a  particularly  poor  one  now. 

But  because  the  Argonaut  is  Republican,  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  accept  meekly  and  without  comment  whatever 
the  party  leaders  may  choose  to  do.  That  has  never  been 
our  custom,  and  it  never  will  be.  Last  year,  when  Frank 
McLaughlin,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Slate  Central 
Committee,  was  doing  nothing  and  "claiming11  the  State 
as  Republican  by  forty  thousand,  the  Argofiaut  said  bluntly 
that  he  was  talking  through  his  hat.  We  made  a  canvass  of 
the  State,  which  showed  that  there  was  imminent  danger  of 
its  loss  to  the  Republican  party.  We  called  upon  Chairman 
McLaughlin  and  the  State  Central  Committee  to  get  in  and 
do  some  work,  or  they  would  lose  the  State.  Angered  at 
our  truth-telling,  Chairman  McLaughlin  and  the  committee 
attacked  the  Argonaut,  instead  of  attacking  the  enemy. 
Their  accusations  against  us  were  so  baseless  that  the 
community  did  not  heed  them.  But  the  Republican  rank 
and  file  did  heed  the  Argonaut's  warning,  and  when,  de- 
spairing of  spurring  on  the  sluggish  State  committee,  we 
organized  the  Non- Partisan  Sound -Money  League,  gold 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  flocked  to  its  standard. 
Even  then,  with  all  the  aid  of  the  league  and  the  sound- 
money  Democrats,  the  Republicans  carried  the  State  by 
only  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  votes.  What  had 
become  of  Chairman  McLaughlin's  boasted  forty  thousand 
plurality  ? 

There  is  an  instance  of  where  criticism  within  the  party 
led  to  good  results.  Had  it  not  been  for  such  criticism  and 
the  action  which  followed,  California  would  have  gone  for 
Bryan. 

Correspondingly,  the  Argonaut  does  not  hesitate  now  to 
say  that  the  recent  action  of  the  Republican  administration 
and  the  Republican  Congress  has  been  displeasing  to  the 
vast  mass  of  Republican  voters.  The  tariff  which  has  just 
been  passed  was  passed  at  the  dictation  of  the  trusts — 
notably  the  Sugar  Trust.  We  have  already  shown  in  these 
columns  what  millions  the  Sugar  Trust  made  out  of  the  rise 
in  its  certificates  while  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  passing 
through  House  and  Senate.  As  for  the  statement  of  "  B." 
that  the  Republicans  did  not  control  the  Senate,  he  is  mis- 
taken— the  Republicans  did.  The  control  was  acquired  by 
peculiar  means,  but  they  controlled  it.  If  he  will  read  the 
debates  in  the  closing  hours,  he  will  find  that  Senator 
Allison,  Aldrich's  successor  as  "  steerer,"  practically  dictated 
matters  in  the  Senate  as  Dingley  did  in  the  House.  The 
control  was  acquired  by  a  series  of  swaps,  dickers,  and 
bargains  of  which  the  Republican  party  can  not  be  proud. 
Stewart,  of  Nevada,  voted  for  the  bill  Why?  Jones,  of 
Nevada,  voted  for  the  bill.  Why?  It  is  freely  stated  in 
Washington  that  the  administration  propitiated  both  by  cer- 
tain patronage  in  exchange  for  their  votes.  According  to 
the  maxim  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  it  might  possi- 
bly be  held  that  any  means  of  passing  the  tariff  bill  was 
justifiable — if  it  was  a  good  bill  But  it  was  not  a  good 
bill.     It  was  a  bad  bilL 

The  only  good  thing  about  the  Dingley  bill  is  that  it 
settles  business  conditions  for  at  least  four  years.  If  Presi- 
dent McKinley  succeeds  himself — as  he  will  endeavor  to  do 

it  will  settle  business  conditions  for  at  least  eight  years. 

But  before  those  years  expire,  the  Republican  leaders  should 
formulate  measures  for  taking  the  tariff  out  of  politics.     It 


has  ceased  to  be  a  partisan  matter.  As  General  Hancock 
once  said — and  he  was  lampooned  for  saying  it — it  is  a 
"  local  issue."  It  is  certainly  no  longer  a  political  one.  In- 
stead of  being  a  fight  of  Republicans  against  Democrats,  of 
protection  against  free  trade,  it  has  become  a  fight  of  the 
trusts  against  the  people.  And  we  are  sorry  to  say  I 
with  a  Republican  admimst'ation  and  a  Republican  Con- 
gress in  power,  the  trusts  have  again  succeeded  and  the 
people  have  again  been  defeated. 

The   Mills  tariff  wrecked    the    De 
polls  in  1S8S.     The  McKinley  tarir,  .vrecktd  the  Republic"! 
party  at  the  polls   in    1092.      the  Wilson  tariff  wrM. 
Democratic  party  at  the  polls   in    1S96.     And  the  Dingley 
tariff  may  wreck  the  Republican  party  at  the  polls  in  1900. 

Let  the  Republican  party  take  steps  toward  appointing  a 
body  like  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission — a  perma- 
nent non-partisan  tariff  commission,  which  will  take  the 
tariff  out  of  partisan  politics,  which  will  enable  American 
business  men  to  do  business  without  a  disastrous  upheaval 
every  four  years,  and  which  will  spare  patriotic  American 
citizens  the  shameful  spectacle  of  seeing  their  revenue  sys- 
tem arranged  for  them  by  the  agents  of  trusts  in  the  halls 
of  their  national  capitoL 

A  year   ago  we    were    being   informed   by   every   Bryanite 
..T  orator    on    the    political    stump    that     the 

WHEAT    AND  r  r 

Silver  Part  steady   and    harmonious    decline   of   wheat 

Company.  an(j   silver,  following   the   "crime  of  1873," 

indicated  an  occult  bond   of   sympathy — a  natural  affinity, 
as  it  were — between  the  two   commodities.     Close  observa- 
tion of  the  trend  of  prices,  coupled  with   a  laudable  ambi- 
tion to  hold  office,  convinced  the  free-silver  leaders  that  by 
an  inexotable  natural  law  an  ounce  of  silver  and  a  bushel 
I  of  wheat  had  always  been  and  must  always  be  of  equal  in- 
,  terchangeable  value.     They  knew  this,  because  when  silver 
j  was  $1.29  per  ounce  they  had  seen  wheat  sell  at  the  same 
price  per  bushel,  and  they  had   seen  both  decline  side  by 
>  side.     They    had    seen  prices   generally    decline,    but    they 
chose  to  fix   the  farmer's  attention  on  wheat,  because  if  he 
could  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  price  of  silver  would 
rise  with   free  coinage  to  $1.29  per  ounce,  carrying  wheat 
!  with    it,    it    would   go   far   toward    electing    a    Popocratic 
President.     When    wheat   rose  above  silver  shortly   before 
election,  they  said  it  was   merely  a  plutocratic  conspiracy. 
How  will  they  explain  the  present  situation  ?  The  divergence 
between  wheat  and   silver  began  last  fall,  and  it  has  been 
growing  ever  since,  until   by  the  middle  of  the  present  week 
September  wheat  was  quoted  in   Chicago  at  8i'2    cents  a 
bushel,  and  on  the  same  day  bar  silver  sold  at  55  '2  cents  an 
ounce  and  Mexican  dollars  at  42/2  cents  apiece,  making  the 
I  bullion   value  of  our  own    silver  dollar  just  42.5  cents — a 
i  commercial  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  of  37.6  to  r. 

Why  has  silver  fallen  ?     Once  taken  out  of  the  field  of 
I  political  discussion,  there  is  no  mystery  about  it.     Silver  has 
J  declined  in  value  because  the  demand  has  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared, while  at  the  same  time  production  has  not  been 
materially  diminished.     The  best  customers  in  the  past  have 
been  China,  Japan,  and    India,  to   which  we  might  add  our 
own  Treasury.      China  is  not    buying,  and   can    not    buy, 
I  as  shown   by  the  fact  that,  although  exchange  at  Shanghai 
had  fallen  to  less  than  three  per  cent,  below  the  silver  im- 
porting point  last  week,  they   would  not  take  silver.     Japan 
has  a  stock  of  silver  more  than  sufficient  for  her  subsidiary 
I  coinage,  and  is  using  it  in  buying  gold  at  premium  in  prepa- 
:  ration  for  a  gold   standard.     India  is    exporting  little  this 
I  year  to  exchange  for  silver,  and   famine  and  plague  have 
I  almost  obliterated  the  demand  for  it  in  the  bazaars.     As  for 
the  United  States,  her  treasury  is  filled  with  silver  bullion. 

Why  was  wheat  advanced  ?  Because  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply.  The  wheat-crops  of  India,  Russia,  France,  the 
Danubian  provinces,  and  Argentina  are  so  light  that  those 
countries,  instead  of  exporting  as  usual,  must  buy  for  their 
own  needs. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold,  instead  of  cheap- 
'  ening  that  metal  compared  with  silver,  as  predicted  by  the 
Bryanites,   promises  to  furnish  so    large  a  volui 
yellow  metal  that  the  necessity  to  use  silver  as  money 
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be  still  more  diminished.  An  evidence  of  this  appears  in 
the  unusual  shipment  of  ;£  100,000  in  gold  from  London  to 
India  during  the  last  month.  Silver  is  so  largely  obtained  in 
connection  with  mining  for  gold,  lead,  and  copper,  that  the 
by-product  thus  produced  may  supply  the  commercial  de- 
mand and  lead  to  the  closing  of  most  of  the  purely  silver 
producers.  News  comes  already  that  the  Ontario  and 
Daly  Mines  in  Utah  — the  largest  silver  mines  in  the 
State  and  dividend  -  payers  —  are  to  be  closed  because 
they  can  no  longer  be  worked  with  profit.  Silver  stand- 
ard countries  may  be  forced  to  the  gold  standard  or  re- 
pudiation. Mexico,  the  model  of  the  Bryanites,  finds  her 
business  almost  paralyzed  by  the  recent  sharp  decline. 
It  is  said  that  Mexico  can  live  within  herself  and  prosper, 
but  how  long  can  the  Mexican  Government,  receiving  its 
taxes  in  silver,  continue  to  pay  interest  on  a  debt  of  $113,- 
500,000  in  gold,  with  exchange  at  1 50  per  cent,  premium 
against  her?  Another  speculation,  more  directly  affecting 
our  own  interests,  may  be  indulged.  If  the  commercial 
failure  of  silver  shall  withdraw  the  subject  from  politics,  as 
may  be  anticipated,  and  with  the  tariff  no  longer  serving  as 
a  line  of  demarkation  between  parties,  upon  what  issues  will 
a  Presidential  election  proceed  in  1900? 


The  Reves\.,; 
FROM   THE 


The  wisdom  of  the  law  taxing  collateral  inheritances,  which 
was  exacted  in  1893  in  response  to  the  sug- 
gestion made  in  the  Argonaut^  and  its 
Inheritance  Tax.  va]ue  m  reducing  the  burdens  of  the  tax- 
payers, are  beginning  to  be  felt.  Since  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  in  the  Wilmerding  case,  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law,  handed  down  in  the  latter  part 
of  June,  and  commented  upon  in  these  columns  at  that  time, 
the  receipts  from  this  source  have  been  notably  increased.  1 
Until  that  decision  was  rendered,  the  executors  of  all  the  ; 
large  estates  liable  under  the  law,  and  those  of  many  of  the 
smaller  ones,  withheld  the  amount  due  under  the  tax  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  relieved  of  the  payment  by  a  de- 
cision against  the  law.  In  spite  of  this,  the  county  clerk 
collected  $74,321.31  during  the  fiscal  year  1S95-6,  or  an 
average  of  $6,193.45  for  each  month,  which  was  turned  in 
to  the  State  treasury.  At  the  end  of  that  year  there  was 
still  due  from  estates  in  probate,  and  withheld  pending  the  , 
decision,  the  sum  of  $2SS,oro.62.  Though  a  year  has 
elapsed  and  the  validity  of  the  law  has  been  upheld, 
the  greater  part  of  this  sum  remains  unpaid,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  in  some  eases  to  bring  suit  to  re- 
cover the  amount.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  calendar 
year  1S96,  the  collections  were  extremely  light,  amounting 
to  only  $12,976.20,  a  monthly  average  of  $2,162.70,  or  I 
about  one-third  of  what  they  were  during  the  former 
year.  For  the  first  four  months  of  this  calendar  year  there 
has  been  a  further  falling  off.  The  collections  amounted  to  1 
$7,790.34,  or  a  monthly  average  of  $1,947.58.  The  deci-  j 
sion  of  the  supreme  court  came  in  June,  and  the  payment 
made  as  a  result  of  it  brought  up  the  average'  for  the  next 
two  months  to  $20,185.09,  or  nearly  three  times  the  monthly 
average  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1895-6.  The  total  amount 
collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $61,136.72,  a  ' 
monthly  average  of  $5,094.73.  This  average  is  less  than 
that  of  the  year  before,  on  account  of  the  light  collections 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  a  far  larger  average  during  the  current 
year.  As  against  $288,010.62  due  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  the  receipts  have  amounted  to  only  $61,136.72,  leaving 
$226,873.90  still  due  on  the  old  account,  in  addition  to  what 
has  come  due  during  the  year.  For  July,  the  first  month 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  collections  amounted  to 
$7,007.13,  which  is  greater  than  the  average  for  any  pre-  , 
vious  month  except  June.  The  receipts  from  this  source 
should  reach  well  above  $100,000  for  this  year  in  this 
county  alone,  and  the  payments  in  other  counties  will  in- 
crease this  sum  considerably. 


labor  and  force  up  the  prices.  From  time  to  time  these 
prices  have  been  adjusted  by  agreements  between  the 
operators  and  the  miners'  association  ;  but  in  time  operator 
after  operator  has  evaded  or  repudiated  the  schedule. 
Then  followed  a  strike. 

As  in  all  similar  convulsions  for  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
first  movement  is  that  of  the  miners  to  secure  a  complete 
cessation  of  mining  until  their  demands  are  complied  with, 
and  as  usual  this  has  led  to  violent  disturbances  and  loss  of 
life  in  all  the  States  named.  The  miners  in  many  localities, 
notably  those  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  appear  to 
prefer  to  continue  work,  while  their  striking  associates  insist 
they  shall  not  work,  even  if  force  is  necessary  to  prevent 
them.  The  spokesman  of  the  operators  is  William  P.  de 
Armitt,  of  Pittsburg,  whose  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Carnegie  and  Frick  coal  interests  carries  with  it  great 
weight.  The  leader  of  the  labor  interest  is  Michael  Ratch- 
ford,  president  of  the  United  Miners'  Association,  and  he  is 
assisted  by  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  all-round  agitator.  A 
settlement  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Strikers  are  marching  from 
mine  to  mine,  exhorting  their  fellow-workmen  to  join 
them,  while  riotous  collisions  between  union  and  non*- 
union  men  are  of  daily  occurrence.  Operators  are  ap- 
plying to  the  United  States  courts  for  injunctions  against 
the  strikers'  interference.  Injunctions  covering  the  Monon- 
gahela  District  in  West  Virginia  have  already  been  issued, 
and  others  are  pending.  One  element  of  the  mine-owners 
is  engaged  in  securing  the  signatures  of  the  prominent 
operators  to  an  agreement  establishing  uniform  rates  by 
which  all  miners  in  the  bituminous  field  would  be  equally 
benefited.  Among  the  reforms  proposed  by  it  are :  the 
abolition  of  company  stores  and  the  payment  of  wages  fort- 
nightly in  cash  ;  the  adoption  of  the  short  ton  in  weighing 
the  miners'  production ;  and  a  system  of  checking  the 
weights. 

Outside  of  the  immediate  contestants  is  a  great  public, 
apprehensive  of  a  scarcity  of  fuel :  mills  and  manufactories 
have  already  been  compelled  to  close,  others  can  not  be 
opened  in  present  conditions,  and  multitudes  of  private 
businesses  are  being  hampered.  From  these  comes  a  de- 
mand for  prompt  settlement  by  arbitration.  The  general 
prosperity  is  retarded  by  the  deplorable  conditions  we  have 
outlined,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  early  agreement  will 
enable  mine  and  mill  to  work  and  lessen  the  destitution 
which  is  an  invariable  concomitant  of  a  protracted  strike. 


Against 
Consumption. 


The  Strike 

OF    THE 

Coal-Miners 


The  miners'  strike  in  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  the  East 
is  ascribable  in  the  last  instance  to  the 
enormous  expansion  of  coal-mining  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  which  has  for  twenty-five  years  ex- 
ceeded the  demand  for  the  product.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  the  large  operating  companies  have  conducted  the 
business  in  a  manner  to  neutralize  competition  so  far  as 
possible  by  agreeing  upon  a  certain  monthly  output  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  market,  apportioning  the  produc- 
tion among  the  various  mines.  The  low  price  naturally 
reached  by  an  oversupply  in  a  season  of  manufacturing  de- 
pression has  compelled  the  operators  to  work  half-time  and 
force  labor  to  its  lowest  point  or  to  close  their  mines.  By 
closing  his  mine  an  operator  forfeits  his  place  in  the  pool, 
and  he  will  not  do  it  independently  of  other  operators.  The 
miners  have  resisted  the  encroachment  upon  their  remunera- 
tion— a  certain  sum  per  car — by  organizing  a  vast  labor 
association  by    which  they  hope    to    control   the  supply  of 


The  determination  of  the  State  board   of  health  to  attempt 

~  to  arrest  the  spread   of  consumption  in  this 

Quarantine  r  r 

State  calls  attention  to  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  that  confront  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  climate  of  the  State  has  been  heralded  abroad 
as  a  cure  for  all  pulmonary  ailments,  and  the  afflicted  have 
flocked  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  germs  of 
the  disease  have  been  spread  broadcast,  and  California  is 
becoming  a  community  of  consumptives.  There  is  no 
disease  more  insidious  in  its  attacks  than  this  ;  the  germ 
finds  a  lodgment,  and  the  disease  may  develop  for  years  be- 
fore the  victim  becomes  aware  of  his  affliction.  Then  it  is 
too  late  to  effect  a  cure  ;  consumption  has  baffled  every 
effort  of  medical  science,  and  when  it  has  once  secured  a 
strong  foothold,  the  suffering  of  the  patient  may  be  allevi- 
ated, the  end  may  be  postponed,  but  the  victim  must  finally 
succumb  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

Medical  observers  have  of  late  years  sounded  many  notes 
of  warning,  but  heretofore  they  have  passed  unheeded. 
The  situation  has  now  become  so  serious  that  it  demands 
immediate  attention.  Nothing  can  present  the  case  more 
vividly  than  a  few  figures  showing  the  growth  of  the  disease 
here.  In  1S7S,  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  640  deaths 
from  consumption  in  this  city.  Ten  years  later  there  were 
905 — an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June,  1896,  the  deaths  from  this  cause 
numbered  1,003,  and  last  year  the  number  dropped  oft" 
slightly  to  S96.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  State 
board  of  health,  which  are  necessarily  incomplete,  for  the 
machinery  for  collecting  facts  is  not  sufficiently  organized 
throughout  the  State,  there  have  been  7,145  deaths  from 
consumption  during  the  last  four  years.  As  this  gives  an 
annual  average  of  1,786,  it  will  be  seen  that  San  Francisco 
furnishes  far  more  than  its  proportion  of  deaths,  having 
only  about  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the  State  and 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  deaths  from  consumption. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  who  are 
in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  come  to  this  city  to  secure 
medical  attendance,  but  it  increases  the  danger  of  infection 
and  renders  the  situation  more  serious  here  than  elsewhere. 
That  consumption  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases  in  this 
community  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  board  of  health. 
The  report  for  1896  shows  that  101  deaths  were  caused  by 
typhoid  fever,  104  by  brain  diseases,  204  by  apoplexy,  322 
by  cancer,  467  by  pneumonia,  707  by  heart  diseases,  and 
1,003  by  phthisis  pulmonalis.     Last  year,  when  the  number 


of  deaths  from  consumption  was  slightly  below  the  average, 
practically  the  same  proportions  were  maintained.  The 
general  health  of  San  Francisco  is  preserved  by  the  sea- 
breezes,  which  prevent  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  and  do  not 
permit  the  germs  of  disease  to  find  a  lodgment.  But  these 
climatic  conditions,  which  are  fatal  to  most  contagious 
diseases,  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  consumption, 
and  hasten  the  fatal  termination. 

What  may  be  considered  the  normal  ratio  of  deaths 
from  consumption  to  those  from  all  causes  is  far  below 
that  found  in  San  Francisco.  In  each  thousand  deaths  in 
the  United  States,  121  are  caused  by  consumption;  in 
England  the  number  is  1 10  ;  in  France,  112;  and  in  Ger- 
many, 128.  According  to  the  census  returns,  the  numbers 
of  deaths  from  consumption  in  each  thousand  deaths  in  the 
larger  cities  areas  follows:  Boston,  153;  New  York,  135; 
Philadelphia,  124  ;  Baltimore,  1 19  ;  Brooklyn,  1  13  ;  St. 
Louis,  97  ;  Chicago,  S4.  In  1S7S  the  number  for  San 
Francisco  was  128;  in  iSSS,  150;  in  1896,  168  ;  in  1S97, 
145.  Thus  this  city  has  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths  from 
consumption  than  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the  country, 
and  a  far  larger  proportion  than  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  attribute  this  large  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  those  who  come  here  already  stricken 
by  the  disease,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief  and  perhaps 
a  cure  from  the  mild  climate.  This  may  have  been  true  a 
number  of  years  ago,  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  The  germs  of 
the  disease  that  were  sown  by  the  earlier  health-seekers 
have  found  a  favorable  soil,  and  their  destructive  influence 
has  been  increased  many-fold. 

In  1S7S  natives  of  the  Atlantic  States,  from  which  these 
tourists  and  invalids  came,  furnished  2S0  in  each  thousand 
victims  of  consumption.  Ten  years  later  the  number  was 
231,  in  1896  it  was  174,  and  last  year  it  was  172.  While 
the  proportion  of  deaths  among  natives  of  the  Atlantic 
States  has  been  decreasing,  the  proportion  among  natives  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  increasing.  In  1S7S  it  was  98, 
in  1 888  it  was  170.  In  both  these  years  the  proportion  was 
less  than  that  furnished  by  the  East.  The  reverse  of  this 
is  now  true.  In  1896  the  Pacific  Coast  furnished  266 
victims,  and  last  year  32S. 

What  is  to  be  the  remedy  for  this  condition?  That  it  is  appall- 
ing and  calls  for  immediate  action  is  evident.  A  quarantine 
against  consumptives  coming  into  this  State  will  accomplish 
something,  and  the  most  active  and  efficient  measures  that 
can  be  devised  should  be  adopted  at  once.  But,  while  this 
will  prevent  the  further  importation  of  infected  persons, 
1  it  will  not  affect  those  who  are  already  here  and  spreading 
[  the  germs  of  the  disease  wherever  they  go.  Those  who  are 
j  afflicted  by  diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever  are  strictly  isolated, 
Small-pox  or  yellow-fever  patients  are  quarantined.  -Why 
should  not  the  same  treatment  be  accorded  to  those  having 
consumption,  which  is  an  equally  contagious  disease?  A 
prominent  physician  in  this  city  recently  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment in  localities  having  favorable  climatic  conditions  ol 
colonies  where  consumptives  could  be  isolated  and  receive 
proper  treatment.  Such  colonies  have  been  established  ir 
Europe  and  some  parts  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  pro 
posal  has  been  allowed  to  drop,  but  it  seems  to  offer  a  solu 
tion  of  a  very  difficult  problem. 


Whitb, 

PHELAN. 


The  political  quidnuncs  say  that  the  three  great  men   of  thi 

E  dd  Maguire     Democracy    have   parceled    out    the    prize: 

thus  :    James  H.    Budd  is  to  succeed  him 

self  as  governor ;  Stephen  M.  White  is  t( 

succeed  himself   as   senator ;    James  A.   Maguire  is  to  b 

nominated  for  the  supreme  bench.      As   to   their  chance: 

we  think  Budd's  are  doubtful ;  he  was  elected  before  by  th 

votes  of  Republicans  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Estee,  bu 

Estee  will  not  be  a  candidate  next  time.     After  Budd's  vil 

attack  upon  Republicans  during  the  campaign  last  fall,  h 

will  never   receive   another    Republican    vote.     His    word 

have  not  been  forgotten,  and  they  will  come  back  to  Bud 

j  like  chickens   coming  home   to  roost.     We  do  not  greatl 

admire   Maguire,   and   while  the   Democrats    of   the    Stat 

I  might  vote  for  him  as  a  congressman,  we  question  muc 

1  whether  conservative  Democrats  would  vote  to  place  him  o 

!  the  supreme  bench.     As  for   Senator  White,   we  think  h 

j  chances  for  reelection  are  good.     He   is  a  man  of  coura£ 

j  and  conviction,   and   has  won  the  admiration    even  of  h 

political  opponents. 

But  how  about  Mayor  Phelan?  This  slate  does  not  be; 
his  name.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he  looks  upon  the  mayo 
alty  of  San  Francisco  simply  as  a  stepping-stone  to  high' 
place.  Is  the  young  Napoleon  of  reform  going  to  perir 
this  partition  of  political  preferment  by  these  older  soldier 

The  views  of  the  Argonaut  regarding  the  unnecessary  d 
.  _  „        ,     lays  of  the  criminal  law  as  administered 

A  Prison  Organ  s        ' 

Views  on  Crimi-      this  country  do  not  meet  with  the  appro* 
nal  Procedure.      of  tne  Stillwater  Prison  Mirror.    The  arj 
ment  of  the  Mirror  is  to  the  effect  that  the  cases  cited 
the  Argonaut  as  examples  of  the  celerity  of  justice  in  Ei 
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land  and  the  British  colonies  were  a  few  "  rushed"  cases, 
and  did  not  prove  the  rule  of  procedure  ;  that  the  Durrant 
and  Worden  cases  are  exceptional  and  not  fairly  illustrative 
of  the  practice  in  this  country  ;  that  Mrs.  Dyer  was  a  resi- 
dent of  the  London  slums  ;  and  that  some  Australian  mur- 
derer, to  whom  the  Argonaut  did  not  allude,  did  not  have 
a  farthing  to  procure  an  attorney.  In  short,  according  to 
the  Mirror,  the  delays  of  criminal  jurisprudence  are  due  to 
the  use  of  money  in  prosecuting  the  defense,  and  are  not 
peculiar  to  this  country. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  cases  cited  by  the 
Argonaut  were  merely  illustrative  of  the  general  argument. 
They  were  the  most  conspicuous  murder  trials  in  the  two 
countries  during  the  last  year.  Mrs.  Carew,  who  was  tried 
in  Japan  under  the  forms  of  the  English  criminal  law  and 
had  sufficient  means  to  obtain  the  most  skilled  defense,  was 
convicted  as  swiftly  as  the  others.  Butler,  the  Blue  Mount- 
ain murderer,  had  the  advantage  of  being  defended  by 
three  of  the  brightest  lawyers  in  Australia.  No  amount 
of  money  could  have  secured  for  him  more  skilled  or 
more  able  defense.  Yet  his  trial  was  completed  within 
three  days,  and  he  has  suffered  the  penally  of  his  crimes. 
The  criminal  annals  of  this  country  might  be  searched  in 
vain  for  an  instance  of  corresponding  promptness  in  the  in- 
fliction of  the  penalty  for  the  crime  of  murder.  The  case 
of  Fredericks  was  the  shortest  murder  trial  on  record  in 
this  State  ;  yet  it  required  more  than  a  year  to  establish  his 
guilt — a  fact  that  was  established  in  the  minds  of  everybody 
but  the  lawyers  the  day  after  the  crime  was  committed. 

But  it  was  not  these  particular  cases  upon  which  the  Argo- 
naut desired  to  lay  stress,  but  upon  the  fact  that  the  English 
system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is  more  efficient  than  that 
in  this  country.  It  is  more  swift  in  meting  out  punishment 
to  wrong-doers  ;  it  is  more  certain  in  securing  justice  for  the 
community  as  well  as  for  the  criminal.  The  most  essential 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  systems  is  in  the  provisions 
regarding  appeals  and  new  trials.  In  this  country  every  pre- 
caution is  taken  by  the  law  to  enable  the  accused  to  appeal 
and  secure  a  new  trial  if  the  slightest  error  can  be  found  in 
the  record.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  error  prejudiced 
the  case  of  the  prisoner  in  any  way.  A  purely  technical 
error  has  practically  as  much  weight  as  a  material  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  error  committed  by  counsel  for  the  defense 
counts  for  nothing  ;  the  people  can  not  appeal  from  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  prisoner  re- 
ceives a  further  advantage  from  the  caution  of  the  trial 
judge.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  the  Durrant  trial 
every  doubt  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  accused  in  order  to 
prevent  any  miscarriage  of  justice  through  a  new  trial  being 
secured  on  some  technical  error. 


The  recent  inquiry  made  by  financial  institutions  in  New 
_  „  York  as  to  this  city's  right  to   issue  bonds 

South  Fork  of  . 

the  American  as  for  the  purchase  of  a  municipal  water  sup- 
a  Water  Supply.  piy  an(j  the  fact  that  the  convention  just 
appointed  to  draft  a  new  charter  is  considering  the  question 
of  securing  municipal  water-works  make  timely  the  presen- 
tation of  all  facts  concerning  available  sources  of  water 
supply  for  San  Francisco.  In  previous  articles  we  have 
described  some  of  these  sources,  and  we  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  River. 

When  the  water  commissioners  of  this  city  were  inves- 
tigating the  question  under  the  provisions  of  the  special 
water  act  of  1S76,  a  proposition  was  submitted  by  the 
El  Dorado  Water  and  Deep  Gravel  Mining  Company  to 
furnish  a  supply  from  the  South  Fork  of  the  American 
River.  The  price  named  by  the  company  was  $16,000,000, 
but  the  engineer  engaged  by  the  water  company  placed 
it  somewhat  higher.  In-  doing  so,  however,  he  stated  that 
he  had  figured  at  the  highest  market  prices  for  material, 
and  that  the  works  could  probably  be  constructed  for  less 
than  the  amount  he  named.  This  location  as  a  source  of 
supply  is  a  particularly  favorable  one.  The  flow  of  the  river 
in  ordinary  years  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  without 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  storage  at  the  head-works.  To 
meet  any  contingencies  that  might  arise,  however,  there  are 
a  number  of  lakes  about  the  head-waters  of  the  river  that 
could  be  converted  into  storage  reservoirs  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, thus  insuring  the  city  a  practically  unlimited  supply 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  future. 

Silver  Lake,  one  of  the  sources  of  Alpine  Creek,  a  large 
tributary  entering  the  river  above  the  site  of  the  proposed 
canal,  has  already  a  dam  20  feet  high,  which  can  easily  be 
raised  10  feet,  giving  a  storage  capacity  of  12,500,000,000 
gallons,  or  more  than  enough  for  a  year's  supply  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption.  Until  the  demands  of  the 
city  increase,  this  reservoir  alone  would  be  sufficient. 

As  a  larger  supply  is  needed,  other  lakes  could  be 
dammed.  Medley  Lakes,  a  large  net-work  separated  by 
peninsulas  of  low-lying  rocks,  drain  directly  into  the  South 
Fork,  and  have  a  storage  capacity,  when  dammed,  of 
5,000,000,000    gallons.     Twin    Lakes,    near    Silver    Lake, 


have  a  capacity  of  6,000,000,000  gallons.  Glacier  Lakes 
emptyv  into  Silver  Creek,  a  branch  joining  the  South  Fork 
below  the  site  of  the  proposed  canal.  When  needed,  the 
storage  capacity  of  these  lakes — amounting  to  5,000,000,000 
gallons — could  be  utilized  by  the  construction  of  a  short 
canal.  The  dams  at  these  lakes  would  not  require  to  be 
more  than  30  feet  high,  a  consideration  of  importance,  as 
it  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  accidents.  These 
lakes  would  give  a  storage  capacity  of  27,500,000,000  gal- 
lons. In  addition  to  these  is  Echo  Lake,  which  formerly 
discharged  into  Lake  Tahoe,  but  now  discharges  partly  to 
the  west.  A  dam  400  feet  long  at  the  base  and  seventy-five 
feet  high  would  raise  the  water  sufficiently  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  this  system. 

The  water  would  be  taken  from  the  river  by  a  canal  at 
an  altitude  of  2,500  to  2,600  feet,  and  at  this  elevation 
there  would  be  little  danger  of  accident  or  obstruction  from 
snow.  This  canal  would  carry  the  water  to  a  storage  reser- 
voir located  between  Latrobe  and  Shingle  Springs,  a  dis- 
tance of  45  miles,  and  from  this  point  it  would  be  brought 
by  iron  pipe  by  the  way  of  Livermore  Pass  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  bay.  Here  two  routes  are  open.  The  bay  at 
this  point  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter  wide,  the  approaches  of 
both  sides  being  over  marshy  ground.  The  pipe  could  be 
brought  across  the  bay  to  Ravenswood,  on  the  peninsula 
about  25  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  thus  saving  about 
10  miles,  or  it  could  be  carried  around  the  foot  of  the  bay 
and  thence  up  the  peninsula.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for 
frequent  inspection,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  lay  the  line 
along  the  bed  of  the  bay,  and  a  tunnel  would  be  necessary. 
The  cost  of  the  extra  pipe-line  around  the  foot  of  the  bay 
would  be  $8 1 1,961  for  a  conduit  carrying  20,000,000  gallons 
daily,  and  $1,089,148  for  a  capacity  of  32,000,000  gallons 
daily.  These  figures  represent  the  maximum  amount  that 
the  tunnel  could  cost  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy. 
The  length  of  the  pipe-line  around  the  head  of  the  bay 
would  be  157X  miles. 

The  cost  of  raising  the  dam  at  Silver  Lake  ten  feet,  in 
order  to  increase  the  storage  capacity  sufficiently,  is  placed 
by  the  expert  at  $100,000.  This,  of  course,  would  neces- 
sarily be  only  a  temporary  structure,  to  be  replaced  by  one 
of  a  more  permanent  character,  but  it  would  be  sufficient  for 
all  present  needs.  The  cost  of  the  canal  from  the  river  to 
the  head  of  the  pipe-line  is  placed  at  $1,250,000.  The  cost 
of  the  terminal  reservoir  and  the  system  of  distribution 
throughout  the  city  was  not  estimated,  as,  owing  to  the 
widely  different  levels  to  be  served,  it  presented  a  problem 
of  considerable  magnitude  requiring  time  for  its  solution. 
The  value  of  the  distributing  system  now  in  use  was  placed 
at  $2,000,000,  however,  and  therefore  this  part  of  the  work 
was  estimated  to  cost  $3,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  pipe-line 
was  place  at  $18,994,944,  where  the  delivery  in  the  city  was 
to  be  450  feet  above  the  base  line,  $16,997,853  for  300  feet, 
and  $16,145,378  for  200  feet. 

The  height  at  which  the  water  must  be  delivered  in  San 
Francisco  is  an  important  element  in  determining  the  cost  of 
the  pipe-line.  The  conduits  being  in  the  form  of  siphons,  it 
is  evident  that  the  pressure  on  the  pipe  throughout  its  entire 
length  will  be  greater  as  the  point  of  delivery  is  raised,  and 
that  the  iron  must  be  thicker  and  more  strongly  put  together. 
There  is  a  point  above  which  it  is  cheaper  to  pump  the 
water  than  to  deliver  it  through  the  main  conduit.  Thus  on 
this  project  it  costs  $852,475  to  raise  the  water  from  the 
200-foot  level  to  300  feet,  and  an  additional  $1,997,091 
to  raise  it  1 50  feet  more.  The  total  amount  of  water 
now  delivered  in  this  city  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  or 
more  is  that  which  goes  into  the  Lake  Honda  and  upper 
Russian  Hill  reservoirs,  which  does  not  exceed  5,000,000  ] 
gallons  daily.  The  cost  of  raising  1,000,000  gallons  one 
foot  is  17  cents,  and  thus  5,000,000  gallons  raised  150 
feet  would  cost  $127.50  a  day,  or  $46,537.50  for  the  year, 
including  wear  and  tear  and  interest  on  original  cost 
of  pumps.  The  difference  in  cost  of  pipe  to  raise 
the  water  from  300  to  450  feet  elevation  is  $1,997,091, 
and  the  interest  on  this  amount  at  six  per  cent,  is  $119,- 
824.50.  The  saving  by  pumping  in  this  case  is  $73,288. 
It  is  more  economical  therefore  to  figure  on  a  pipe  raising 
the  water  to  an  elevation  of  ^°°  feet,  which  would  make  the 
total  cost  of  the  works,  as  estimated  by  the  water  commis- 
sioners' expert,  $21,347,853.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  a 
delivery  of  32,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day,  sufficient  for 
a  population  of  600,000  at  the  rate  that  water  is  consumed 
in  this  city,  or  of  350,000  at  the  New  York  rate  of  con- 
sumption, which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  large 
cities  in  the  country. 


Director  Ragan  goes  on  to  say  that  "with  a  few  thousand 
dollars  more  per  year"  and  "a  staff  of  competent  teachers, 
the  school  could  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  State  normal 
schools." 

With  the  highest  tax  levy  in  years  threatening  the  tax- 
payers, they  are  in  no  mind  to  pay  for  such  expensive  and 
useless  luxuries  as  "city  normal  schools."  There  is  no 
warrant  in  the  law  for  their  existence.  The  present  "city 
normal  school "  began  simply  as  a  normal  class,  and  has 
been  coddled  and  cultivated  into  a  school  with  a  principal 
and  a  staff  of  teachers.  If  any  citizen  chose  to  do  so,  he 
could  enjoin  the  payment  of  the  tax-payers'  money  toward 
this  excrescence.  If  the  auditor  chose  to  do  so,  he  could 
refuse  to  audit  demands  on  the  treasury  for  supporting  the 
"  city  normal  school."  There  are  already  three  State 
normal  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  the  San  Francisco 
tax-payers  contribute  their  quota  in  the  State  tax.  To  make 
them  pay  over  again  for  "city  normal  schools"  is  a 
swindle.  The  "San  Francisco  Normal  School"  exists 
partly  to  make  places  and  partly  because  the  young  women 
who  attend  it  prefer  San  Francisco  as  a  pleasure  resort  to 
the  interior  towns  where  the  State  normal  schools  are  situa- 
ted. As  a  result  of  this  folly,  the  tax-payers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  paying  to  educate  as  teachers  young  women  from 
all  over  the  State. 

The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  owe  a  common-^ 
education  to  the  children  of  San  Francisco.  Bat  they  do 
not  owe  a  technical  education  to  the  young  women  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  If  the  rolls  of 
the  "  San  Francisco  Normal  School "  are  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that  those  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages 
come  from  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  moneys  en- 
trusted to  the  board  of  education  by  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  are  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  children.  They 
are  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach 
children.  The  way  for  the  board  of  education  to  re- 
organize the  "city  normal  school"  is  to  abolish  it. 


A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Argonaut  that  a  gentleman 
C  UFORN  vs  wno  ^as  rTime°1  m  Australia  remarked  in 
Australian  conversation   with  him  that   Australia  has 

Gold  Production,  produced  sixteen  times  as  much  gold  as 
California  has,  and  he  asks  whether  this  is  true.  The  state- 
ment is,  of  course,  absolutely  unfounded  in  fact.  California 
produced  from  (he  date  of  the  discovery  of  gold  to  the  end 
of  1895,  $1,265,217,217;  the  produce  of  1896  increased 
this  amount  to  $1,282,398,779.  The  world's  production  of 
gold  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  end  of  1895  was 
$8,781,021,100,  and,  adding  the  estimate  for  1896  of  Mr. 
Preston,  director  of  the  mint,  the  total  is  $8,986,021,100. 
The  production  of  the  whole  world,  therefore,  is  less  than 
one-half  of  what  this  gentleman  claims  for  Australia 
alone. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  Australia  has  produced  more 
gold  than  California.  To  the  end  of  1894  Australia  pro- 
duced $1,773,127,900  as  against  $1,249,872,900.  The 
product  in  1895  was  $48,586,000  and  for  1S96  it  is  esti- 
mated at  $46,250,000,  making  the  total  to  the  first  of  this 
year  $1,867,963,900  against  $1,282,398,780,  an  excess  of 
$585,565,120.  The  comparison  is  hardly  fair,  however, 
between  California  alone,  with  an  area  of  158,360  square 
miles,  and  all  the  gold-producing  colonies  of  Australasia, 
including  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand, 
with  an  aggregate  area  of  3,004,708  square  miles.  A  compari- 
son would  be  more  proper  with  all  the  gold-producing  States 
of  this  country,  which,  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, had  an  output  of  $2,038,410,000,  or  $170,446,100  in 
excess  of  Australia. 


Tug- Boat 
Marriages, 


We  observe  that  the  board  of  education  has  decided  to  "re- 
organize" what  is  called  "The  San   Fran- 


San  Francisco's 
'  Normal 
School." 


cisco  Normal  School."  Director  Ragan 
says:  "The  school  has  been  a  failure. 
Its  certificates  are  not  recognized  out  of  this  county."  We 
may  remark  that   there   is  no  reason  why  they  should  be. 


A  Los  Angeles  father  whose  daughter  ran  away,  went  out  a 
„  ,  few  miles  to  sea,  and   indulged  in  a  "  tug- 

California  s  '  &  b 

boat  marriage,"  has  not  relented  and  blessed 
the  young  couple,  as  theatrical  fathers  do. 
He  has,  instead,  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  recover 
his  daughter,  and  thus  will  test  the  validity  of  the  irregular 
ceremony.  There  have  been  many  of  these  "  lug-boat  mar- 
riages "  in  California  for  years  past,  and  it  is  time  their 
validity  was  tested.  In  "Treasure  Island,"  the  mutineers' 
captain,  Long  John  Silver,  terrifies  Buccaneer  Dick — who 
has  torn  a  leaf  out  of  his  Bible  to  place  thereon  the  "black 
spot"  of  deposal — with  the  threat  that  "it  is  bad  luck  to  tear 
a  Bible."  But  when  Dick  is  told  in  addition  that  the  torn 
Bible  "  won't  bind  nothing"  when  used  to  swear  by,  Dick 
pockets  it  "with  a  sort  of  joy,"  thinking  it  may  be  useful. 
Correspondingly,  there  may  be  many  "  tug-boat  husbands  "  in 
California  who  will  look  upon  these  court  proceedings,  like 
Dick,  "  with  a  sort  of  joy,"  for  they  may  find  that,  like  his 
Bible,  their  marriages  "don't  bind,"  and  that  they  are  bach- 
elors instead  of  Benedicts.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see,  if 
need  arises,  how  many  of  them  will  want  to  mai  > 
that  is,  the  same  wives. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    LORD    OF    THE    DYNAMOS. 


By  H.  G.  Wells. 

The  chief  attendant  of  the  three  dynamos  that  buzzed  and 
rattled  at  Camberwell,  and  kept  the  electric  railway  going, 
came  out  of  Yorkshire,  and  his  name  was  James  Holroyd. 
He  was  a  practical  electrician,  but  fond  of  whisky,  a  heavy, 
red-haired  brute  with  irregular  teeth.  He  doubted  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Deity,  but  accepted  Carnot's  cycle,  and  he 
had  read  Shakespeare,  and  found  him  weak  in  chemistry. 
His  helper  came  out  of  the  mysterious  East,  and  his  name 
was  Azuma-zi.  But  Holroyd  called  him  Pooh-bah.  Hol- 
royd liked  a  nigger  help  because  he  would  stand  kicking — 
a  habit  with  Holroyd — and  did  not  pry  into  the  machinery 
and  try  to  learn  the  ways  of  it.  Certain  odd  possibilities 
of  the  negro  mind  brought  into  abrupt  contact  with  the 
crown  of  our  civilization  Holroyd  never  fully  realized, 
though  just  at  the  end  he  got  some  inkling  of  them. 

To  define  Azuma-zi  was  beyond  ethnology.  He  was,  per- 
haps, more  negroid  than  anything  else,  though  his  hair  was 
curly  rather  than  frizzy,  and  his  nose  had  a  bridge.  More- 
over, his  skin  was  brown  rather  than  black,  and  the  whites 
of  his  eyes  were  yellow.  His  broad  cheek-bones  and  nar- 
row chin  gave  his  face  something  of  the  viperine  V.  His 
head,  too,  was  broad  behind  and  low  and  narrow  at  the 
forehead,  as  if  his  brain  had  been  twisted  round  in  the  re- 
verse way  to  a  European's.  He  was  short  of  stature  and 
still  shorter  of  English.  In  conversation  he  made  numer- 
ous odd  noises  of  no  known  marketable  value,  and  his  in- 
frequent words  were  carved  and  wrought  into  heraldic  gro- 
tesqueness.  Holroyd  tried  to  elucidate  his  religious  beliefs, 
and — especially  after  whisky — lectured  to  him  against  super- 
stition and  missionaries.  Azuma-zi,  however,  shirked  the 
discussion  of  his  gods,  every  though  he  was  kicked  for  it. 

Azuma-zi  had  come,  clad  in  white  but  insufficient  raiment, 
out  of  the  stoke-hole  of  the  Lor&  Clivey  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  beyond,  into  London.  He  had  heard,  even 
in  his  youth,  of  the  greatness  and  riches  of  London,  where 
all  the  women  are  white  and  fair,  and  even  tre  beggars  in  the 
streets  are  white  ;  and  he  had  arrived,  with  newly  earned  gold 
coins  in  his  pocket,  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  civilization. 
The  day  of  his  landing  was  a  dismal  one  ;  the  sky  was  dun, 
and  a  wind-worried  drizzle  filtered  down  to  the  greasy  streets, 
but  he  plunged  boldly  into  the  delights  of  Shadwell  and 
was  presently  cast  up,  shattered  in  health,  civilized  in  cos- 
tume, penniless,  and,  except  in  matters  of  the  direst  neces- 
sity, practically  a  dumb  animal,  to  toil  for  James  Holroyd 
and  to  be  bullied  by  him  in  the  dynamo  shed  at  Camberwell. 
And  to  James  Holroyd  bullying  was  a  labor  of  love. 

There  were  three  dynamos  with  their  engines  at  Camber- 
well.  The  two  that  have  been  there  since  the  beginning 
are  small  machines  ;  the  larger  one  was  new.  The  smaller 
machines  made  a  reasonable  noise  ;  their  straps  hummed  over 
the  drums,  every  now  and  then  the  brushes  buzzed  and  fizzled, 
and  the  air  churned  steadily,  whoo  !  whoo  !  whoo  !  between 
their  poles.  One  was  loose  in  its  foundations  and  kept  the 
shed  vibrating.  But  the  big  dynamo  drowned  these  little 
noises  altogether  with  the  sustained  drone  of  its  iron  core, 
which  somehow  set  part  of  the  iron-work  humming.  The 
place  made  the  visitor's  head  reel  with  the  throb,  throb, 
throb  of  the  engines,  the  rotation  of  the  big  wheels,  the 
spinning  ball-valves,  the  occasional  spittings  of  the  steam, 
and  over  all  the  deep,  unceasing,  surging  note  of  the  big 
dynamo.  This  last  nnise  was  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view  a  defect ;  but  Azuma-zi  accounted  it  unto  the  monster 
for  mightiness  and  pride. 

Holroyd  delivered  a  theological  lecture  on  the  text  of  his 
big  machine  soon  after  Azuma-zi  came.  He  had  to  shout 
to  be  heard  in  the  din.  "  Look  at  that,"  said  Holroyd  ; 
"  where's  your  'eathen  idol  to  match  'im  ?"  And  Azuma-zi 
looked.  For  a  moment  Holroyd  was  inaudible,  and  then 
Azuma-zi  heard  *  "  Kill  a  hundred  men.  Twelve  per  cent, 
on  the  ordinary  shares,"  said  Holroyd,  "and  that's  some- 
thing like  a  Gord  !  " 

Holroyd  was  proud  of  his  .big  dynamo,  and  expatiated 
upon  its  size  and  power  to  Azuma-zi  until  heaven  knows 
what  odd  currents  of  thought  that,  and  the  incessant  whirl- 
ing and  shindy,  set  up  within  the  curly,  black  cranium.  He 
would  explain  in  the  most  graphic  manner  the  dozen  or  so 
ways  in  which  a  man  might  be  killed  by  it,  and  once  he 
gave  Azuma-zi  a  shock  as  a  sample  of  its  quality.  After 
that,  in  the  breathing-times  of  his  labor — it  was  heavy  labor, 
being  not  only  his  own  but  most  of  Holroyd's — Azuma-zi 
would  sit  and  watch  the  big  machine.  Now  and  then  the 
brushes  would  sparkle  and  spit  blue  flashes,  at  which 
Holroyd  would  swear,  but  all  the  rest  was  as  smooth  and 
rhythmic  as  breathing.  The  band  ran  shouting  over  the 
shaft,  and  ever  behind  one  as  one  watched  was  the  com- 
placent thud  of  the  piston.  So  it  lived  all  day  in  this  big 
airy  shed,  with  him  and  Holroyd  to  wait  upon  it ;  not 
prisoned  up  and  slaving  to  drive  a  ship  as  the  other  engines 
he  knew — mere  captive  devils  of  the  British  Solomon — had 
been,  but  a  machine  enthroned.  Those  two  smaller  dy- 
namos, Azuma-zi  by  force  of  contrast  despised  ;  the  large  one 
he  privately  christened  the  "  Lord  of  the  Dynamos."  They 
were  fretful  and  irregular,  but  the  big  dynamo  was  steady. 
How  great  it  was  !  How  serene  and  easy  in  its  working  ! 
Greater  and  calmer  even  than  the  Buddahs  he  had  seen  at 
Rangoon,  and  yet  not  motionless,  but  living  !  The  great 
black  coils  spun,  spun,  spun,  the  rings  ran  round  under  the 
brushes,  and  the  deep  note  of  its  coil  steadied  the  whole. 
It  affected  Azuma-zi  queerly. 

Azuma-zi  was  not  fond  of  labor.  He  would  sit  about  and 
watch  the  Lord  of  the  Dynamos  while  Holroyd  went  away 
to  persuade  the  yard-porter  to  get  whisky,  although  his 
proper  place  was  not  in  the  dynamo  shed  but  behind  the 
engines,  and,  moreover,  if  Holroyd  caught  him  skulking  he 
got  hit  for  it  with  a  rod  of  stout  copper  wire.  He  would  go 
m^  stand  close  to  the  colossus  and  look  up  at  the  great 
eatner  band  running  overhead.  There  was  a  black  patch 
on  the  band  that  came  round,  and  it  pleased  him  somehow 


among  all  the  clatter  to  watch  this  return  again  and  again. 
Odd  thoughts  spun  with  the  whirl  of  it.  Scientific  people 
tell  us  that  savages  give  souls  to  rocks  and  trees — and  a  j 
machine  is  a  thousand  times  more  alive  than  a  rock  or  a 
tree.  And  Azuma-zi  was  practically  a  savage  still  ;  the 
veneer  of  civilization  lay  no  deeper  than  his  slop-suit,  his 
bruises,  and  the  coal  grime  on  his  face  and  hands.  His 
father  before  him  had  worshiped  a  meteoric  stone,  kindred 
blood,  it  may  be,  had  splashed  the  broads  wheels  of  Jugger- 
naut. 

He  took  every  opportunity  Holroyd  gave  him  of  touch- 
ing and  handling  the  great  dynamo  that  was  fascinating 
him.  He  polished  and  cleaned  it  until  the  metal  parts 
were  blinding  in  the  sun.  He  felt  a  mysterious  sense  of 
service  in  doing  this.  He  would  go  up  to  it  and  touch  its 
spinning  coils  gently.  The  gods  he  had  worshiped  were  all 
far  away.     The  people  in  London  hid  their  gods. 

At  last  his  dim  feelings  grew  more  distinct  and  took 
shape  in  thoughts  and  acts.  When  he  came  into  the  roar- 
ing shed  one  morning  he  salaamed  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Dynamos  ;  and  then,  when  Holroyd  was  away,  he  went  and 
whispered  to  the  thundering  machine  that  he  was  its  ser- 
vant, and  prayed  it  to  have  pity  on  him  and  save  him  from 
Holroyd.  As  he  did  so  a  rare  gleam  of  light  came  in 
through  the  open  archway  of  the  throbbing  machine-shed, 
and  the  Lord  of  the  Dynamos,  as  he  whirled  and  roared, 
was  radiant  with  pale  gold.  Then  Azuma-zi  knew  that  his 
service  was  acceptable  to  his  Lord, 

Then,  the  next  time  Holroyd  maltreated  him,  Azuma-zi 
went  presently  to  the  Lord  of  the  Dynamos  and  whispered, 
"Thou  seest,  O  my  Lord!"  and  the  angry  whirr  of  the 
machinery  seemed  to  answer  him.  Thereafter  it  appeared 
to  him  that  whenever  Holroyd  came  into  the  shed,  a  differ- 
ent note  came  into  the  sounds  of  the  great  dynamo.  "  My 
Lord  bides  his  time,"  said  Azuma-zi  to  himself.  "  The 
iniquity  of  the  fool  is  not  yet  ripe."  And  he  waited  and 
watched  for  the  day  of  reckoning.  One  day  there  was  evi- 
dence of  short  circuiting,  and  Holroyd,  making  an  unwary 
examination — it  was  in  the  afternoon — got  a  rather  severe 
shock.  Azuma-zi  from  behind  the  engine  saw  him  jump  off 
and  curse  at  the  peccant  coil. 

"  He  is  warned,"  said  Azuma-zi  to  himself.  "  Surely  my 
Lord  is  very  patient." 

Holroyd  had  at  first  initiated  his  "nigger"  into  such  ele- 
mentary  conceptions    of    the  dynamo's   working   as  would 
enable  him  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the  shed  in  his  ab- 
sence.    But  when  he  noticed  the  manner  in  which  Azuma-zi 
hung  about  the  monster,  he  became  suspicious.      He  dimly 
perceived  his  assistant  was  "  up  to  something,"  and  connect- 
ing  him  with  the  anointing  of  the  coils   with   oil  that  had 
rotted  the  varnish  in  one  place,  he   issued  an  edict,  shouted 
above  the  confusion  of  the  machinery,  "  Don't  'ee  go  nigh 
that  big  dynamo  any  more,  Pooh-bah,  or  a'll  take  thy  skin 
1  off ! "     Besides,  if  it  pleased  Azuma-zi  to   be  near  the  big 
I  machine,  it  was  plain  sense  and  decency  to  keep  him  away 
\  from  it. 

Azuma-zi  obeyed  at  the  time,  but  later  he  was  caught 
■  bowing  before  the  Lord  of  the  Dynamos.  At  which  Hol- 
I  royd  twisted  his  arm  and  kicked  him  as  he  turned  to  go 
!  away.  As  Azuma-zi  presently  stood  behind  the  engine  and 
1  glared  at  the  back  of  the  hated  Holroyd,  the  noises  of  the 
>  machinery  took  a  new  rhythm  and  sounded  like  four  words 
in  his  native  tongue. 

It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  madness  is.  I  fancy 
Azuma-zi  was  mad.  The  incessant  din  and  whirl  of  the 
dynamo-shed  may  have  churned  up  his  little  store  of  knowl- 
edge and  big  store  of  superstitious  fancy,  at  last,  into  some- 
thing akin  to  frenzy.  At  any  rate,  when  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing Holroyd  a  sacrifice  to  the  Dynamo  Fetich  was  thus 
suggested  to  him,  it  filled  him  with  a  strange  tumult  of  ex- 
ultant emotion. 

That  night  the  two  men  and  their  black  shadows  were 
alone  in  the  shed  together.  The  shed  was  lit  with  one  big 
arc-light  that  winked  and  flickered  purple.  The  shadows 
lay  black  behind  the  dynamos,  the  ball-governors  of  the  en- 
gines whirled  from  light  to  darkness,  and  their  pistons 
beat  loud  and  steady.  The  world  outside,  seen  through  the 
open  end  of  the  shed,  seemed  incredibly  dim  and  remote. 
It  seemed  absolutely  silent,  too,  since  the  riot  of  the  ma- 
chinery drowned  every  external  sound.  Far  away  was  the 
black  fence  of  the  yard,  with  gray,  shadowy  houses  behind, 
and  above  was- the  deep-blue  sky  and  the  pale  little  stars. 
Azuma-zi  suddenly  walked  across  the  centre  of  the  shed, 
above  which  the  leather  bands  were  running,  and  went  into 
the  shadow  by  the  big  dynamo.  Holroyd  heard  a  click, 
and  the  spin  of  the  armature  changed. 

"What  are  you  dewin'  with  that  switch?"  he  bawled,  in 

surprise.     "  Ha'n't  I  told  you " 

Then  he  saw  the  set  expression  of  Azuma-zi's  eyes  as  the 
I  Asiatic  came  out  of  the  shadow  toward  him. 

In  another  moment  the  two  men  were  grappling  fiercely 
'  in  front  of  the  great  dynamo. 

"  You    coffee-headed    fool ! "    gasped     Holroyd,    with    a 

brown  hand  at  his  throat.     "  Keep  off  those  contact  rings." 

j  In  another  moment  he  was  tripped  and  reeling  back  upon 

j  the  Lord  of  the   Dynamos.     He  instinctively  loosened  his 

!  grip  upon  his  antagonist  to  save  himself  from  the  machine. 

The  messenger,  sent  in  furious  haste  from  the  station  to 
find    out    what    had    happened    in   the   dynamo-shed,  met 

I  Azuma-zi  at  the  porter's  lodge  by  the  gate.  Azuma-zi 
tried  to  explain  something,  but  the  messenger  could  make 
nothing  of  the  black's  incoherent  English,  and  hurried  on 
to  the  shed.  The  machines  were  all  noisily  at  work,  and 
nothing  seemed   to   be  disarranged.     There  was,  however,  a 

1  queer  smell  of  singed  hair.  Then  he  saw  an  odd-looking, 
crumpled  mass  clinging  to  the  front  of  the  big  dynamo  and, 

!  approaching,  recognized  the  distorted  remains  of  Holroyd. 

The  man  stared  and   hesitated   a  moment.     Then  he  saw 

the  face  and  shut  his   eyes  convulsively.     He  turned  on  his 

heel  before  he  opened  them,  so  that  he  should  not  see  Hol- 

!  royd  again,  and   went  out  of   the  shed   to  get  advice  and 

I  help. 


When  Azuma-zi  saw  Holroyd  die  in  the  grip  of  the 
Great  Dynamo,  he  had  been  a  little  scared  about  the  con- 
sequences of  his  act.  Yet  he  felt  strangely  elated,  and  knew 
that  the  favor  of  the  Lord  Dynamo  was  upon  him.  His 
plan  was  already  settled  when  he  met  the  man  coming  from 
the  station,  and  the  scientific  manager  who  speedily  arrived 
on  the  scene  jumped  at  the  obvious  conclusion  of  suicide. 
This  expert  scarcely  noticed  Azuma-zi  except  to  ask  a  few 
questions.  Did  he  see  Holroyd  kill  himself?  Azuma-zi 
explained  he  had  been  out  of  sight  at  the  engine  furnace 
until  he  heard  a  difference  in  the  noise  from  the  dynamo. 
It  was  not  a  difficult  examination,  being  untinctured  by 
suspicion. 

The  distorted  remains  of  Holroyd,  which  the  electrician 
removed  from  the  machine,  were  hastily  covered  by  the 
porter  with  a  coffee-stained  table-cloth.  Somebody,  by  a 
happy  inspiration,  fetched  a  medical  man.  The  expert  was 
chiefly  anxious  to  get  the  machine  at  work  again,  for  seven 
or  eight  trains  had  stopped  midway  in  the  stuffy  tunnels  of 
the  electric  railway.  Azuma  -  zi,  answering  or  misunder- 
standing the  questions  of  the  people  who  had  by  authority 
or  impudence  come  into  the  shed,  was  presently  sent  back 
to  the  stoke-hole  by  the  scientific  manager.  Of  course  a 
crowd  collected  outside  the  gates  of  the  yard — a  crowd,  for* 
no  known  reason,  always  hovers  for  a  day  or  two  near  the 
scene  of  a  sudden  death  in  London;  two  or  three  reporters 
percolated  somehow  into  the  engine-shed,  and  one  even  got 
Azuma-zi  ;  but  the  scientific  expert  cleared  them  out  again, 
being  himself  an  amateur  journalist. 

Presently  the  body  was  carried  away,  and  public  interest 
departed  with  it.  Azuma-zi  remained  very  quietly  at  his 
furnace,  seeing  over  and  over  again  in  the  coals  a  figure  that 
wriggled-  violently  and  became  still.  An  hour  after  the 
murder,  to  any  one  coming  into  the  shed  it  would  have 
looked  exactly  as  if  nothing  remarkable  had  ever  happened 
there.  Peeping  presently  from  his  engine-room,  the  black 
saw  the  Lord  Dynamo  spin  and  whirl  beside  his  little 
brothers,  the  driving  wheels  were  beating  round,  and  the 
steam  in  the  pistons  went  thud,  thud,  exactly  as  it  had  been 
earlier  in  the  evening.  After  all,  from  the  mechanical  point 
of  view,  it  had  been  a  most  insignificant  incident— the  mere 
temporary  deflection  of  a  current.  But  now  the  slender 
form  and  slender  shadow  of  the  scientific  manager  replaced 
the  sturdy  outline  of  Holroyd,  traveling  up  and  down  the  lane 
of  light  upon  the  vibrating  floor  under  the  straps  between 
the  engines  and  the  dynamos. 

"  Have  I  not  served  my  Lord  ?"  said  Azuma-zi,  inaudibly, 
from  his  shadow,  and  the  note  of  the  great  dynamo  rang 
out  full  and  clear.  As  he  looked  at  the  big,  whirling 
mechanism,  the  strange  fascination  of  it  that  had  been  a 
little  in  abeyance  since  Holroyd's  death  resumed  its  sway. 

Never  had  Azuma-zi  seen  a  man  killed  so  swiftly  and  piti- 
lessly.    The   big,   humming    machine    had    slain   its   victim  ' 
without  wavering  for  a  second   from  its  steady  beating.      It 
was,  indeed,  a  mighty  god. 

The  unconscious  scientific  manager  stood  with  his  back  to 
him,  scribbling  on  a  piece  of  paper.  His  shadow  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  monster. 

"Was  the  Lord  Dynamo  still  hungry?  His  servant  was 
ready." 

Azuma-zi  made  a  stealthy  step  forward,  then  stopped. 
The  scientific  manager  suddenly  stopped  writing,  and  walked 
down  the  shed  to  the  endmost  of  the  dynamos,  and  began 
to  examine  the  brushes. 

Azuma-zi  hesitated,  and  then  slipped  across  noiselessly 
into  the  shadow  by  the  switch.  There  he  waited.  Presently 
the  manager's  footsteps  could  be  heard  returning.  He 
stopped  in  his  old  position,  unconscious  of  the  stoker  crouch- 
ing ten  feet  away  from  him.  Then  the  big  dynamo  sud- 
denly fizzled,  and  in  another  moment  Azuma-zi  had  sprung 
out  of  the  darkness  upon  him. 

First,  the  scientific  manager  was  gripped  round  the  body 
and  swung  toward  the  big  dynamo,  then,  kicking  with  his 
knee  and  forcing  his  antagonist's  head  down  with  his  hands, 
he  loosened  the  grip  on  his  waist  and  swung  round  away 
from  the  machine.  Then  the  black  grasped  him  again, 
putting  a  curly  head  against  his  chest,  and  they  swayed  and 
panted  as  it  seemed  for  an  age  or  so.  Then  the  scientific 
manager  was  impelled  to  catch  a  black  ear  in  his  teeth  and 
bite  furiously.     The  black  yelled  hideously. 

They  rolled  over  on  the  floor,  and  the  black,  who  had 
apparently  slipped  from  the  vise  of  the  teeth  or  parted  with 
some  ear — the  scientific  manager  wondered  which  at  the 
time — tried  to  throttle  him.  The  scientific  manager  was 
making  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  claw  something  with  his 
hands  and  to  kick,  when  the  welcome  sound  of  quick  foot- 
steps sounded  on  the  floor.  The  next  moment  Azuma-zi 
had  left  him  and  darted  toward  the  big  dynamo.  There 
was  a  splutter  amid  the  roar. 

The  officer  of  the  company,  who  had  entered,  stood 
staring  as  Azuma-zi  caught  the  naked  terminals  in  his  hands, 
gave  one  horrible  convulsion,  and  then  hung  motionless 
from  the  machine,  his  face  violently  distorted. 

"  I'm  jolly  glad  you  came  in  when  you  did,"  said  the 
scientific  manager,  still  sitting  on  the  floor. 

He  looked  at  the  still  quivering  figure.  "  It  is  not  a  nice 
death  to  die,  apparently — but  it  is  quick." 

The  official  was  still  staring  at  the  body.  He  was  a  man 
of  slow  apprehension.  — 

There  was  a  pause. 

The  scientific  manager  got  up  on  on  his  feet  rather  awk- 
wardly. He  ran  his  fingers  along  his  collar  thoughtfully, 
and  moved  his  head  to  and  fro  several  times. 

"  Poor  Holroyd  !  I  see  now."  Then  almost  mechani- 
cally he  went  toward  the  switch  in  the  shadow  and  turned 
the  current  into  the  railway  circuit  again.  As  he  did  so,  the 
singed  body  loosened  its  grip  upon  the  machine  and  fell  for- 
ward on  its  face.  The  cone  of  the  dynamo  roared  out  loud 
and  clear,  and  the  armature  beat  the  air. — From  "  Thirty 
Strange  Stories, 

Russell  Sage  has  not,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
broker,  taken  a  vacation  during  the  hot  weather. 


August  16,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THAT    CURE    FOR  RHEUMATISM. 

The   Curious  History   of  a    Paragraph    in    the    Argonaut— It  Caused 

a  Trip  to  London  and  Some  Correspondence— The 

Cure    Found    at    Last. 

Some  months  ago  we  printed  in  the  Argonaut  a  para- 
graph about  the  Tallerman  method  of  treating  rheumatism. 
It  stated  that  by  this  method  some  wonderful  cures  had 
been  effected  in  the  English  hospitals,  and  that  it  was  about 
to  be  tried  in  New  York.  A  few  months  later  we  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  H.  King,  of  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  in  which 
he  said  : 

"  You  may  picture  to  yourself,  then,  how  delighted  1  was  to  see  by  a 
brief  item  in  a  recent  is=ue  that  one  Tallerman  had  discovered  an  infalli- 
ble remedy  for  rheumatism,  when  I  tell  you  that,  although  in  other  re- 
spects perfectly  healthy,  I  do  occasionally  suffer  awfully  from  rheuma- 
tism. 1  could  scarcely  wait  to  get  to  London.  When  I  arrived 
there  I  went  straight  to  Bartholomew-  Hospital.  I  inquired  at  the  lodge 
about  the  Tallerman  apparatus,  showing  tre  item  from  the  Argonaut. 
No  one  in  the  lodge  had  ever  heard  of  it,  so  I  was  referred  to  some  one 
else  within  the  walls,  who  would  certainly  know  all  about  it.  Well,  he 
had  never  heard  of  it,  but  kindly  sent  a  man  with  me  to  Dr.  Iforgethis- 
name.  I  waited  fifteen  minutes.  The  doctor  appeared,  read  your 
article  attentively,  and  said  he  never  heard  of  Mr.  Tallerman  or  his  pro- 
cess." 

We  regretted  that  any  reader  of  the  Argonaut  should 
have  been  led  astray  by  a  statement  made  in  its  columns, 
and  we  are  now  glad  to  be  able  to  show  Mr.  King  that  the 
mistake  was  not  ours,  as  the  following  letter  indicates  : 

Milton  West,  Ontario.  July  25,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  correspondent  who  lately  caused  you  to 
"  climb  down  "  on  the  suhject  of  the  "  Tallerman  rheumatic  apparatus," 
was  evidently  "  oft"  himself.  When  I  saw  the  first  article  in  your  paper  I 
made  inquiries,  and  was  at  once  supplied  from  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 
Montreal,  with  the  pamphlet  I  now  send  by  concurrent  book-post,  which 
clearly  proves  that  the  Argonaut  iat  any  rate)  did  not  lie. 

Respectfully  yours,  1.  M.  H. 

The  pamphlet  which  our  correspondent  so  kindly  sends  is 
a  twelve-page  brochure  reprinted  from  the  Lancet  of  August 
29,  1896,  where  it  appeared  under  the  title,  "  Local  Hot-Air 
Treatment  in  Rheumatism  and  Allied  Affections  (Tallerman- 
Sheffield)."  Its  author  is  Dr.  W.  Knowsley  Sibley,  senior 
physician  to  out-patients  at  the  North-West  London  Hospital. 
In  addition  to  the  text,  it  contains  a  number  of  illustrations, 
showing  by  photography  the  improvement  wrought  by  the 
treatment.  As  the  cure  of  rheumatism  is  a  subject  in  which, 
doubtless,  many  of  our  readers  are  interested,  we  reproduce 
here  a  portion  of  Dr.  Sibley's  article  : 

"The  dry  hot-air  method  about  to  be  described  was  first  brought 
under  my  notice  in  August,  1894  when  an  apparatus  was  supplied  to 
the  North-West  London  Hospital  and  left  for  the  use  of  the  staff.  I 
have  tried  the  treatment  in  a  large  variety  of  cases  ever  since,  and  now 
wish  to  publish  some  of  the  results.  This  period  of  two  years  has  en- 
abled me  to  form  a  definite  opinion  that  the  value  of  the  treatment  is  not 
merely  a  temporary  one,  but  is  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  nature. 
The  '  Tall  erman-Sheffi  eld  localized  hot-air  apparatus'  consists  of  a 
copper  chamber,  generally  cylindrical,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  so 
that  the  hand,  elbow,  the  arm,  whole  or  in  part,  and  with  the  lower  ex- 
tremity the  foot,  knee,  th'gh,  or  even  the  pelvis,  can  be  inserted  and 
treated  locally,  as  previously  described  in  the  Lancet  of  January  12,  1895. 
The  contained  air  is  prevented  from  becoming  moist  and  is  maintained 
in  a  dry  condition  during  the  whole  time  the  treatment  is  being  admin- 
istered. The  temperature  is  varied  at  will,  and  either  raised  or  lowered 
as  the  comfort  ot  the  patient  or  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  re- 
quire. The  temperature  is  indicated  by  a  thermometer,  the  bulh  of 
which  is  passed  into  the  chamber  to  the  level  of  the  part  under 
treatment,  and  the  scale  is  read  on  the  outside.  It  is  possible  to  admit 
medicated  vapor,  and  to  detect  any  increase  of  atmospheric  pressure  in 
the  chamber.  The  heat'ng  agency  used  is  gas  or  oil,  as  is  convenient. 
The  difficulties  of  suspending  or  resting  the  part  during  the  treatment 
have  been  met  by  an  arrangement  of  asbestos  which  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  the  free  circulation  in  the  limb  or  of  the  superheated  dry  air 
around.  The  patient,  suitably  clad  in  flannel  to  encourage  free  per- 
spiration and  prevent  too  much  radiation  of  heat  from  the  body, 
whether  seated  on  a  chair  or  lying  in  bed,  suffers  no  inconvenience  or 
discomfort  from  the  high  temperature.  The  treatment  lasts  usually 
from  fifty  minutes  to  an  hour,  and  it  is  to  this  prolonged  application 
that  the  therapeutic  effect  to  be  described  is  to  my  mind  mainly,  if  not 
solely,  due.  When  the  part  is  first  put  into  the  chamber  the  tempera- 
ture is  usually  about  150  degrees,  and  this  is  gradually  raised  to  220 
degrees,  and  thence  upward,  in  some  cases  to  as  high  as  300  degrees. 
When  the  treatment  is  required  to  act  quickly  as  an  anodyne,  the  tem- 
perature is  rapidly  raised  to  2S0  or  280  degrees.  But  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  such  as  those  described  below,  it  is  gradually 
raised  and  a  general  free  perspiration  breaks  out  over  the  whole 
body  ;  at  the  same  time  the  body  temperature  is  temporarily  raised 
from  a  half  to  three  degrees,  a  physiological  effect  hitherto  regarded  as 
impossible  to  be  obtained.  Also  the  pulse  increases  in  frequency  and 
to  a  less  marked  extent  the  respiration.  A  few  minutes  after  the  opera- 
tion is  completed,  the  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  return  to  the 
normal  or  previous  condition.  Usually  about  an  hour  after  the  pulse  is 
found  to  be  slower  and  stronger  than  it  was  before  treatment ;  this  was 
especially  noticed  in  some  cases  of  weak  and  enfeebled  hearts.  In 
cases  accompanied  with  much  pain  this  is  almost  at  once  relieved,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  heat  the  parts  soon  become  more  lax  and 
supple.  When  the  limb  is  first  removed,  there  is  often  a  transient 
erythematous  blush.  After  the  bath  the  whole  body  is  briskly  and 
lightly  rubbed  down  with  a  dry  towel  and  the  limb  sometimes  gently 
foassaged  with  olive  or  other  oil.  The  patient  then  waits  until  quite 
cool  before  going  out  of  the  room,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  chill. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  differs  materially  in  the  following 
points  from  a  Turkish  bath  :  1.  The  temperature  is  higher.  2.  The 
application  of  this  temperature  is  continuous  for  nearly  or  quite  an  hour. 
3.  The  patient  breathes  the  air  of  the  room,  and  not  that  of  the  heated 
chamber.  4.  The  application  of  the  heat  is  only  local,  the  most  affected 
part  being  treated  ;  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  this  local  treatment 
has  a  general  effect,  and  it  is  evidenced  by  tfie  result  that,  although  the 
particular  part  treated  receives  the  greatest  benefit,  other  parts  of  the 
body  affected,  but  not  aclually  immersed  in  the  chamber,  also  much  im- 
prove, both  with  regard  to  pain  and  to  increase  of  movement.  5.  The 
treatment  does  not  tend  to  produce  cardiac  depression  even  in  the  very 
feeble,  or  those  conditions  of  exhaustion  which  are  in  some  cases  apt  to 
occur  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  and  at  the 
same  time  inspired  ;  a  Turkish  bath  is  less  stimulating  in  its  effects,  and 
this  local  treatment  may  be  confidently  recommended  in  cases  in  which 
the  former  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  6.  The  portable  char- 
acter of  the  apparatus  enables  it  to  be  taken  to  the  sick-room  and  used 
by  the  bedside  in  cases  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  move  the  pa- 
tient. 7.  The  local  bath  gives  far  more  successful  results  as  a  method 
of  treatment." 

Thanks  to  the  encouragement  which  Emperor  William  has 
accorded  to  the  practice  of  dueling,  it  is  now  being  adopted 
by  the  medical  profession  in  Germany.  A  couple  of  physi- 
cians summoned  in  consultation  became  involved  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  patient  in  so  violent  a  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  malady  and  of  its  treatment  that  they  con- 
cluded to  fight  the  matter  out.  The  conflict  took  place  on 
the  outskirts  of  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  combatants, 
Dr.  Fisher,  receiving  a  bullet  in  the  chest,  which  killed  him 
instantly. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Ice-Fields  oT  Death. 
When  sparrows  build,  and  the  leaves  break  forth. 

My  old  sorrow  wakes  and  cries. 
For  1  know  there  is  dawn  in  the  far.  far  north, 

And  a  scarlet  sun  doth  rise ; 
Like  a  scarlet  fleece  the  snow-field  spreads, 

And  the  icy  founts  run  free. 
And  the  bergs  begin  to  bow  their  heads. 

And  plunge,  and  sail  in  the  sea. 

O  mv  lost  love,  and  my  own.  own  love, 

And  my  love  that  loved  me  so  ! 
Is  there  never  a  chink  in  the  world  above 

Where  they  listen  for  words  from  below  ? 
Nay,  I  spoke  once,  and  I  grieved  thee  sore, 

I  remember  all  that  I  said, 
And  now  thou  wilt  hear  me  no  more— no  more — 

Till  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 

Thou  didst  set  thy  foot  on  the  ship,  and  sail 

To  the  ice-fields  and  the  snow  ; 
Thou  wert  sad,  for  thy  love  did  not  avail, 

And  the  end  I   could  not  know  ; 
How  could  I  tell  1  should  love  thee  today. 

Whom  that  day  I  held  not  dear? 
How  could  I  know  1  should  love  thee  away 

When  I  did  not  love  thee  anear? 

We  shall  walk  no  more  through  the  sodden  plain 

With  the  faded  bents  o'erspread. 
We  shall  stand  no  more  by  the  seething  main 

While  the  dark  wrack  drives  o'erhead  ; 
We  shall  part  no  more  in  the  wind  and  rain, 

Where  thy  last  farewell  was  said  ; 
But  perhaps  I  shall  meet  thee,  and  know  thee  again 

When  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead.— /traK  Ingelow. 


A  Song  of  the  North. 
'  Away  !    away  !  "  cried  the  stout  Sir  John, 
"  White  the  blo-soms  are  on  the  trees  ; 
For  the  summer  is  short  and  the  time  speeds  on, 

As  we  sail  for  the  northern  seas. 
Ho  !  gallant  Crozier  and  brave  Fitz-James  ! 

We  will  starde  the  world,  1  trow, 
When  we  find  a  way  through  the  northern  seas 

That  never  was  found    till  now  1 
A  good,  stout  ship  is  the  Erebus 

As  ever  unfurled  a  sail. 
And  the   Terror  will  match  with  as  brave  a  one 
As  ever  outrode  a  gale." 

So  they  bade  farewell  to  their  pleasant  homes, 

To  the  hills  and  the  valleys  green, 
With  three  hearty  cheers  for  their  native  isle, 

And  three  for  the  English  queen. 
They  sped  them  away  beyond  cape  and  bay, 

Where  the  day  and  the  night  are  one — 
Where  the  hissing  light  in  the  heavens  grew  bright 

And  flamed  like  a  midnight  sun. 
There  was  naught  below  save  the  fields  of  snow. 

That  stretched  to  the  icy  Pole  ; 
And  the  Esquimaux,  in  his  strange  canoe, 

Was  the  only  living  soul ! 

Along  the  coast  like  a  giant  host 

The  glittering  icebergs  frowned, 
Or  they  met  on  the  main  like  a  battle-plain, 

And  crashed  with  a  fearful  sound. 
The  seat  and  the  bear,  with  a  curious  stare, 

Looked  down  from  the  frozen  heights, 
And  the  stars  in  the  skies,  with  their  great  wild  eyes, 

Peered  out  from  the  Northern  Lights. 
The  gallant  Crozier  and  brave  Fitz-James. 

And  even  the  stout  Sir  John, 
Felt  a  doubt  like  a  chill  through  their  warm  hearts  thrill 

As  they  urged  the  good  ships  on. 

They  sped  them  away,  beyond  cape  and  bay, 

Where  even  the  tear-drops  freeze  ; 
But  no  way  was  found  by  a  strait  or  sound 

To  sail  through  the  northern  seas  ; 
They  sped  them  away,  beyond  cape  and  bay, 

And  they  sought,  but  they  sought  in  vain, 
For  no  way  was  found,  through  the  ice  around, 

To  return  to  their  homes  again. 
Then  the  wild  waves  rose,  and  the  waters  froze 

Till  they  closed  like  a  prison-wall  ; 
And  the  icebergs  stood,  in  the  sullen  flood. 

Like  their  jailers  grim  and  tall. 
O  God  !   O  God  ! — it  was- hard  to  die 

In  that  prison-house  of  ice! 
For  what  was  fame,  or  a  mighty  name. 

When  life  was  the  fearful  price  ? 

The  gallant  Crozier  and  brave  Fitz-James, 

And  even  the  stout  Sir  John, 
Had  a  secret  dread,  and  then  hopes  all  fled. 

As  the  weeks  and  the  months  passed  on. 
Then  the  Ice  King  came,  with  his  eyes  of  flame, 

And  looked  on  that  fated  crew  ; 
His  chilling  breath  was  as  cold  as  death, 

And  it  pierced  their  warm  hearts  through. 
A  heavy  sleep,  that  was  dark  and  deep, 

Came  over  their  weary  eyes, 
And  they  dreamed  strange  dreams  of  the  hilL  and  streams, 

And  the  blue  of  their  native  sides. 

The  Christmas  chimes  of  the  good  old  times 

Were  heard  in  each  dying  ear, 
And  the  dancing  feet  and  the  voices  sweet 

Of  their  wives  and  their  children  dear  ! 
But  it  faded  away — away — away  ! 

Like  a  sound  on  a  distant  shore , 
And  deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  sleep. 

Till  they  slept  to  wake  no  more  ! 

Oh,  the  sailor's  wife  and  the  sailor's  child  ! 

They  will  weep,  and  watch,  and  pray  ; 
And  the  Lady  Jane,  she  will  hope  in  vain 

As  the  long  years  pass  away  1 
The  gallant  Crozier  and  brave  Fitz-James. 

And  the  good  Sir  John  have  found 
An  open  way  to  a  quiet  bay, 

And  a  port  where  we  alt  are  bound. 
Let  the  waters  roar  on  the  ice-bound  shore 

That  circles  the  frozen  Pole, 
But  there  is  no  sleep  and  no  grave  so  deep 

That  can  hold  a  human  soul.— Elizabeth  Doten. 


Since  1842,  the  year  Queen  Victoria  first  entered  a  rail- 
way carriage,  she  has  traveled  something  like  two  million 
miles.  This  beats  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  by  nearly 
one  million  miles. 


The  London  manager  of  one  of  the  chief  accident  insur- 
ance companies  is  said  to  have  stated  that  his  company 
would  not  insure  lady  cyclists  on  any  terms  whatsoever. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Prince  Ranjitsinjhi,  the  Hindoo  cricketer,  is  going  to  give 
up  cricket  and  try  to  get  back  his  principality.  He  will  ac- 
company the  English  ciicket  team  on  us  Australian  trip, 
and  leave  it  when  its  reaches  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  on  the 
way  home. 

One  of  Buffalo  Bill's  periodical  visits  to  Paris  has  given 
Rosa  Bonheur,  who  is  now  seventy-five  and  has  for  years 
done  lntle  work,  an  opportunity  to  study  the  bison,  and  the 
result  was  a  laige  picture  representing  a  herd  browsing  on  a 
snowy  plain. 

Of  eight  Sunday  preachers  at  Westminster  Abbey  last 
month,  five  were  American  bishops,  namely  :  Potter,  of 
New  York  ;  Walker,  of  Western  New  York  ;  Thompson, 
of  Mississippi  ;  Whipple,  of  Minnesota  ;  and  Seymour,  of 
Springfield,  111. 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  colonel  of  the  Lancers  Regiment 
of  the  Imperial  Russian  Guard,  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  asked 
the  Czar  for  leave  of  absence  at  the  end  of  August,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  have  to  witness  President  Faure's  visit  to 
the  Russian  capital.     The  request  has  been  granted. 

Great  Britain  has  celebrated  the  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Venezuela  by  appointing  W.  H.  D.  Haggard, 
her  majesty's  consul-general  at  Tunis,  to  be  British  minister 
at  Caracas.  He  is  a  brother  of  Rider  Haggaid,  the  novelist, 
and  has  had  close  on  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  diplo- 
matic service. 

Only  one  sovereign  in  the  world  has  ever  been  up  in  a 
balloon.  This  event  occurred  some  five  years  ago,  when 
Queen  Regent  Christina  of  Spain  happened  to  diive  near  a 
field  where  some  experiments  in  aerial  navigation  were  being 
made,  and  immediately  stopped  her  carriage  and  asked  to 
be  permitted  to  make  an  ascent. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Fanny  Hayes,  the  only  daughter  of 
the  late  President  Hayes,  to  Ensign  Harry  Smith,  U.  S.  N., 
is  to  take  place  on  September  1st  at  the  Hayes  home, 
Spiegel  Grove,  Fremont,  O.  Upon  the  anniversary  of  Miss 
Hayes's  parents'  silver  wedding,  in  1877,  she  was  christened 
at  the  White  House  by  Dr.  L.  D.  McCabe,  who  had  mar- 
ried her  parents. 

Charges  Sprague  Pearce,  originally  from  Boston,  but  for 
twenty  years  or  more  identified  with  the  Paris  group  of 
American  painters,  has  been  decorated  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle.  Mr.  Pearce  re- 
ceived the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  last  year,  and 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  medals  from  the  Salon, 
American,  English,  and  foreign  exhibitions. 

Mrs.  F"  ranees  Hodgson  Burnett  has  grown  stouter  during 
recent  years,  and  her  appearance  in  the  style  of  dress  she 
adopts  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  she  was  more  En- 
glish than  American,  although  most  of  her  life  has  been 
spent  in  this  country.  Although  Mrs.  Burnett  makes  a 
large  income  from  her  writings,  she  is  anxious  for  the 
greater  emoluments  of  the  dramatist,  and  she  sticks  assidu- 
ously to  play-writing. 

Lord  William  Beresford,  the  husband  of  the  Dowager- 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  is  now  fifty  years  of  age,  and, 
like  his  brother,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  wears  the  Victoria 
Cross.  He  won  it  in  the  Zulu  War  by  carrying  to  safety  a 
wounded  Irish  sergeant.  The  exploit  was  accomplished 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy.  He  was  helped  by  a 
sergeant  named  O'Toole.  Lord  William  refused  to  accept 
his  cross  until  one  had  been  given  to  O'Toole. 

Edward  H.  Ten  Eyck,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  the  first 
American  and  the  second  foreigner  to  win  the  diamond 
sculls  at  Henley.  Ten  Eyck  is  the  youngest  oarsman  who 
ever  won  that  aquatic  Derby.  He  is  just  eighteen  years 
old.  His  father  and  grandfather  are  both  celebrated  oars- 
men. Ten  Eyck's  stroke  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  one 
the  Cornell  crew  used  in  their  last  race  against  Harvard  and 
Yale.  He  has  won  many  races  already  in  this  country  from 
the  best  oarsmen  we  have. 

Captain  Boitscheff,  who  murdered  his  mistress,  Anna 
Szimon,  in  Philippolis,  has  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Boitscheff  has  a  long  record  as  a  villain.  It  was  he  who  led 
the  party  of  mutinous  army  officers  who  broke  into  Prince 
Alexander  of  Battenberg's  sleeping-room,  when  Alexander 
was  ruler  of  Bulgaria,  and  at  the  point  of  the  pistol  hustled 
him  off  to  the  Russian  frontier.  For  this  Boitscheff  was 
made  the  aid-de-camp  of  Alexandet's  successor.  Boitscheff 
was  suspected  of  the  assassination  of  Prime  Minister  Stam- 
buloff. 

Samuel  Young,  the  only  Irish  Nationalist  Member  of 
Parliament  who  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  garden-party 
at  Windsor,  was  sought  for  in  every  direction,  as  the  queen 
had  expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  be  presented  to  her. 
He  was  found  after  a  diligent  search,  and,  on  being  told  of 
her  majesty's  wish,  prayed  to  be  excused  from  appearing  in 
the  royal  presence,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  critical  state  of 
the  Irish  question,  produced  by  his  action  in  going  to  the 
garden-party,  a  personal  introduction  to  the  sovereign  would 
be  inopportune.  "It  is  better,"  he  said,  "that  the  queen 
and  I  should  not  meet  ;  it  might  compromise  us  both." 

Champagne  was  fully  represented  at  the  recent  wedding 
of  Mile.  Werle,  daughter  of  the  head  of  the  Clicquot  firm, 
to  the  son  of  Comte  de  Mun,  the  Catholic  leader  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Among  the  persons  present  were  the 
Duchesse  d'Uzes,  granddaughter  of  the  Veuve  Clicquot  ; 
the  Comtesse  de  Montebello  and  the  Comtesse  Roederer. 
Mme.  Clicquot  was  the  daughter  of  Baron  Ponsardin,  of 
Sevres,  and  after  her  husband's  death  established  the  great 
champagne  business.  Her  only  daughter  was  married  to 
the  Comte  de  Chevigne,  and  their  only  daughter,  married  to 
the  Comte  de  Rochechouart-Mortemart,  was  the  mother  of 
the  eccentric  Duchesse  d'Uzes. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  16,  1897. 


A    COAL-MINERS'    STRIKE. 

Zola's   Graphic    Pictures  of  Such    an   Event    in    "  Germinal'*— The 
Motives  of  the  Men  and  their  Last  Desper- 
ate Measures. 

The  strike  among  the  coal-miners  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  has  had  its  counterpart  many  times  over  in 


grief,  crying  vengeance.  In  rapid  sentences  he  went  back  to  the  first 
Maheus.  pointing  out  that  entire  family,  devoured  by  the  company,  in 
worse  circumstances  after  having  worked  a  hundred  years.  Then  with 
them  he  compared  the  owners,  who  for  a  century  had  been. nursed  in 
luxury.  Was  it  not  frightful  for  men  to  starve  at  the  bottom,  from  father 
to  son,  to  pay  (or  the  minister's  wine  and  the  fetes  of  the  rich  ladies 
and  gentlemen  ? 

He  had  been  studying  the  diseases  of  miners  :  they  all  died  from 
some  terrible  disease — the  scrofula,  the  black  bronchitis,  the  asthma, 
which  suffocated  them,  and  the  rheumatism,  from  which  in  the  end  they 
were  paralyzed.  These  miserable  people  were  worked  like  machines, 
lodged  like  beasts,    the  great  companies  had  subdued    them    little  by 


although  it  was  yet  day,  seemed  filled  with  fear  at  each  new  clamor  out- 
side. They  talked  of  nothing  but  the  riot.  The  director  was  astonished 
at  not  having  been  warned  ;  but,  then,  the  police  force  wras  so  badlv 
kept  up.  However,  the  gendarmes  were  sure  to  come,  it  was  impossible 
that  they  would  abandon  them  in  this  manner.  They  waited  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  unnerved  by  the  noise  from  the  road  and  by  the  stones 
beating  from  time  to  time  on  the  closed  shutters,  sounding  like  drums. 
The  situation  was  becoming  intolerable  ;  M.  Hennebeau  was  speaking 
of  going  out  and  chasing  the*  brawlers  away  himself,  and  then  going  to 
meet  the  carriage,  when  Hypolite  ran  in'o  the  salon  crying  : 

"Monsieur!  monsieur!  here  is  madame  ;  they  are  killing  madame." 
As  Megrel  feared,  the  carriage  had  not  been  able  to  pass  through  the 


this   country  and   in   Europe,  and    the   dramatic   incidents  of     little,  threatening   to  form  them  all  into  regiments,    millions  of  arms  i  narrow  road  of  Requillart  in  the  midst  of  those  threatening  crowds. 


such  wars  between  capital  and  labor  have  been  used  very 
effectively  as  material  by  novelists  and  playwrights.  Of  the 
former  few  have  given  a  better  picture  of  such  a  strike  than 
Emile  Zola  in  "  Germinal,"  and  in  view  of  the  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  present  troubles,  a  few  extracts  from  that  book 
will  prove  timely. 

In  "■Germinal,"  Zola  follows  the  fortunes  of  Etienne 
Lantier,  N  ana's  brother.  He  is  a  machinist,  and,  soon  after 
be  goes  to  work  at  the  Montson  collieries,  the  discontent  of 
the  miners  culminates  in  a  strike.  One  of  the  causes  of 
their  discontent  is  shown  in  this  passage,  where  Paul 
Megrel,  an  engineer,  is  inspecting  the  mines  : 

He  was  looking  intently  at  the  ceiling,  while  the  miners  again  took 
up  their  picks.     Suddenly  he  cried  : 

"  Say,  now,  Mabeu,  have  vou  no  thought  for  people  ?  You  are  going 
to  bury  us  here  like  dogs." 

*'  Oh  !  that's  solid."  responded  the  workman,  quietly. 

"  Solid  !  .  .  .  Why  the  rock  is  already  sinking,  and  you  grudge  the 
time  spent  in  placing  props  two  metres  apart !  Ah  !  you  would  risk 
cracking  your  skulls  rather  than  leave  your  vein  to  attend  to  the  timber- 
ing. I  tell  you  to  prop  that  up  immediately.  Double  the  supports  ;  do 
vou  hear  ?  " 

And,  at  the  sullen  looks  of  the  miners,  who  thought  themselves  good 
judges  of  their  own  safety,  he  quickly  became  angry. 

"  Very  well  !  When  your  heads  are  broken,  do  you  have  to  bear  the 
consequences?  Not  at  all  ;  it  is  the  company  who  will  be  obliged  to 
give  pensions  either  to  you  or  to  your  wives.  .  .  .  They  know  you  :  to 
have  two  more  cars  in  the  evening,  you  would  give  your  lives." 

Maheu.  in  spite  of  the  anger  which  filled  him,  said  composedly  : 

"  If  we  were  paid  better,  we  would  do  more  propping." 

The  engineer  shrugged  his  shoulders  without  replying.  Then  going 
to  the  end  of  the  drift  he  concluded  : 

"  There  is  an  hour  left  yet.  get  to  work,  every  one  of  you,  or  you 
shall  each  be  fined  three  francs." 

A  disaster  consequent  on  this  insufficient  propping  results 
in  an  order  from  the  company,  which  is  received  with  much 
grumbling  : 

It  was  a  notice  from  the  company  to  the  coal-men  in  all  the  mines. 
It  notified  them  that  owing  to  the  fear  of  being  compelled  to  inflict 
heavy  fines  for  their  poor  propping,  it  had  resolved  to  begin  a  new  man- 
ner of  payment  to  the  coal-diggers.  Henceforth  it  would  pay  in  part 
for  the  umbering,  so  much  for  every  cubic  metre  of  wood  sent  down 
and  used.  The  price  o(  the  coal-cars  would  naturally  be  cut  down  in 
proportion  from  filty  centimes  to  forty.  And  an  obscure  calculation 
was  given  to  prove  that  the  ten  centimes  lost  on  the  cars  was  made  up 
in  the  price  paid  for  limbering.  The  company  added  that,  wishing  to 
give  every  one  time  to  become  convinced  of  the  advantages  presented 


fighting  for  the  fortune  of  a  thousand  idle  ones.  But  the  miner  was  no 
longer  an  ignorant  brute  crushed  under  the  earth,  an  army  pushing  on 
in  the  profoundness  of  the  night.  They  were  a  crowd  of  citizens 
whose  seed  had  taken  root  and  would  spring  up  and  bring  forth  in  a 
day  of  great  promise.  After  forty  years  of  service  they  had  dared  to 
offer  an  old  man  the  pension  of  one  hundred  and  forty  francs — a  man 
sixty  years  of  age.  whose  lungs  were  coated  with  coal-dust  and  whose 
limbs  were  crippled  from  the  water  in  the  drifts.  Yes,  work  would  de- 
mand some  account  from  the  capital,  from  that  omnipotent  God. 
unknown  to  the  workman,  who  was  crouched  somewhere  in  the  recesses 
of  his  tabernacle,  where  he  assisted  in  starving  those  who  worshiped 
him.  They  would  do  well  to  see  his  face  in  the  light  of  incendiary 
fires  ;  they  would  have  the  blood  of  that  impure  hog,  that  monstrous 
idol  gorged  with  human  flesh. 

He  became  silent,  but  his  arms  were  still  extended,  designating  the 
home  of  their  enemy  somewhere  in  the  distance.  This  lime  the  noise  of 
the  crowd  was  so  great  that  the  wealthy  people  of  Montson  heard  it 


Then  he  thought  they  could  walk  the  hundred  metres  which  separated 
them  from  the  house  and  enter  by  the  little  gate  opening  into  the  gar- 
den, which  was  near  the  servants"  quarters;  the  gardener  would  hear 
them  and  open  the  gate.  At  first  the  plan  had  worked  splendidly. 
Mme.  Hennebeau  and  the  young  ladies  were  already  at  the  little  gate, 
when  the  women,  informed  by  a  boy,  had  thrown  themselves  in  the 
narrow  passage.  Then  all  was  spoiled.  The  gate  would  not  open. 
Vainly  Megrel  tried  to  force  it  in  with  his  shoulders.  Then  pushing 
before  him  his  aunt  and  the  young  ladies,  he  tried  to  run  and  reach  the 
steps.  But  this  attempt  only  angered  the  crowd  more.  They  would 
not  allow  them  to  go,  A  howling  mob  followed  them,  some  astonished 
at  those  beautifully  dressed  ladies  who  had  fallen  among  them.  From 
that  moment  the  confusion  became  such  tbat  it  brought  about  one  of 
those  incidents  which  are  alwavs  inexplainable.  Lucie  and  Jeanne  first 
arrived  at  the  step  and  ran  in  the  door,  which  bad  been  partly  opened 
by  the  chambermaid.  Mme.  Hennebeau  succeeded  in  following  them, 
and  then  Megrel  entered  and  bolted  the  door,  satisfied  that  Ceciie  had 


and  went  to  listen  at  their  windows,  uneasy,  hlled  with  the  fear  of  some  !  been  the  first  to  pass  in.     But  she  was  not  there.     Carried  away  by  her 


by  this  new  method,  it  had  concluded  not  to  put  the  plan  into  execution     answered  : 


terrible  accident.  Night-birds  were  flying  about  under  the  pale  light  of 
the  now  dying  moon.     1  hen,  quieting  the  tumult,  be  concluded  : 

•"  Comrades,  what  is  your  decision  ?  .  .  .  Do  you  vote  for  a  continu- 
ation of  the  strike?" 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  "  screamed  the  many  voices. 

"  And  what  measures  do  you  propose  ?  Our  defeat  is  sure  if  the  com- 
rades descend  to-morrow." 

The  voices  resumed  with  a  trumpet  like  blast : 

"  Death  to  the  cowards." 

"  You  decide,  then,  to  recall  them  to  duty,  to  their  sworn  faith.  .  .  . 
That  is  what  you  wish  to  do  ;  we  will  present  ourselves  at  the  mines, 
bring  back  the  traitors  by  our  presence,  show  the  company  that  we  are 
all  in  accord,  and  that  we  will  die  sooner  than  yield." 

"  That's  it,  to  the  mines  !  to  the  mines  !  " 

At,  last  made  desperate  by  hunger,  the  strikers,  women 
and  children  among  them,  resort  to  violence.  M.  Zola 
thus  describes  their  capture  of  one  of  the  mines  : 

In  the  shoving  of  the  crowd  those  in  front  were  thrown  violently 
against  the  staircase,  of  which  the  hand-rail  was  broken.  It  was  the 
women  who  were  pushing,  screaming  and  exciting  the  men.  The  door 
gave  way  at  once.  It  was  without  lock,  being  simply  shut  with  a  latch. 
But  the  staircase  was  loo  narrow  ;  the  crowd  could  not  have  been  able 
to  enter  for  a  long  time  if  the  last  end  of  the  besiegers  had  not 
thought  of  entering  by  the  other  opening.  Then  they  spread  out  over 
all  parts — in  the  waiting-room,  in  the  screening-shed,  and  in  the  engine- 
room.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the  entire  mine  was  theirs  ;  they  filled 
every  floor,  while,  with  furious  gestures  and  cries,  thev  were  utterly 
carried  away  with  the  victory  over  that  owner  who  resisted  them. 

Maheu.  becoming  frightened,  was  one  of  the  first  to  rush  up  to 
Eiienne,  saying  : 

' '  Thev  must  not  kill  him  !  " 

The  latter  had  already  run  forward  ;  but  when  he  found  that 
M.    Deneulin   had  shut   himself  up  in   the  superintendent's  room,  he 


until  Monday,  the  first  of  December, 

•'  Nom  de  Dieu  !  "  murmured  Maheu 

He  and  his  companion  seated  themselves.  Thinking  with  heads  bent, 
while  the  defile  still  continued  before  that  yellow  paper,  they  were  cal- 
culating. Was  the  company  making  game  of  them  ?  They  could 
never  recoup  from  the  timbering  the  ten  centimes  lost  on  the  cars.  At 
the  most,  they  could  only  reach  eight  centimes,  and  that  left  two  of 
which  tbey  would  be  robbed,  with  counting  the  time  they  would  lose  in 
propping  carefully.  They  had  cut  down  their  salaries  in  this  disguised 
manner.     The  company  economized  by  stealing  from  the  miners. 

•'  Nom  de  Dieu,  de  nom  de  Dieu!"  repeated  Maheu,  raising  his 
head.     "  We're  fools  if  we  stand  this." 

But  the  grated  door  opeoed.  and  he  approached  to  be  paid.  The 
head  miners  alone  presented  themselves  at  the  office.  They  received 
all  the  money  earned  by  the  men  in  their  drift  and  afterward  divided  it 
among  them. 

"  Maheu  and  consorts  !  "  he  called,  "  vein  Felonniere  !  drift  number 
seven  I  " 

The  employee  looked  over  the  lists  made  by  the  overseers  each  day 
from  the  board,  on  which  the  number  of  cars  sent  up  were  tallied. 
Then  he  repeated : 

"Maheu  and  consorts!  vein  Felonniere!  drift  number  seven  !  .  .  . 
One  hundred  and  thirty-five  francs." 

The  cashier  held  out  the  money. 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur,"  stammered  Maheu,  in  distress.  "  Haven't 
you  made  a  mistake?"  He  looked  at  that  small  amount  of  money 
without  touching  it,  shivering  slightly.  Of  course  he  expected  poor 
pay,  but  it  could  not  be  as  little  as  that  ;  they  must  have  calculated 
wrong.     When  he  would  have  given  Zachane  his  part  and  Etienne  and 


After  all.  would  it  be  our  fault  ?    Such  madness  !  " 

Nevertheless,  he  was  rilled  with  uneasiness  ;  still  too  calm  to  yield 
himself  to  the  rage  of  the  others.  He  also  suffered  in  his  pride  of 
chief  in  seeing  the  crowd  escaping  from  his  authority,  becoming  en- 
raged at  the  cold  execution  of  the  people's  will,  which  he  had  not  fore- 
seen. In  vain  he  shouted,  telling  them  to  be  calm,  crying  that  their 
useless  destruction  was  wrong. 

"  To  the  boilers  !  "  screamed  old  Brule.     "  Put  out  the  fires  !  " 

Levaque,  who  had  found  a  file,  shook  it  like  a  sword,  ruling  the 
tumult  by  a  continued  cry  : 

"  Let's  cut  the  cables  !     Let's  cut  the  cables  !  " 

Every  one  soon  repeated  it,  only  Etienne  and  Maheu  continued  to 
protest,  overwhelmed,  speaking  in  the  uproar  without  obtaining  silence. 
At  length  the  first  was  able  to  say  : 

' '  But  there  are  men  at  the  bottom,  comrades  ! ' ' 

The  noise  increased  ;  voices  cried  from  all  parts : 

"No  matter!  They  had  no  business  to  go  down!  It  will  serve 
them  right !  They  can  stay  there  !  And  besides  there  are  the  lad- 
ders !  " 

At  the  thought  of  the  ladders  they  became  all  the  more  obstinate, 
and  Etienne  saw  he  must  yield.  In  the  fear  of  a  greater  disaster  he 
hastily  went  toward  the  engine,  wishing  at  least  to  bring  up  the  cages, 
so  that  when  the  cables  were  cut  they  would  not  fall  down  the  shaft  on 
those  below.  The  engineer  had  disappeared,  also  some  other  work- 
men employed  at  the  top  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  take  possession,  run- 
ning the  engine  as  Levaque  and  two  others  were  climbing  up  the 
carpenter  work  which  supported  the  drums.  The  cages  were  scarcely 
fastened  upon  their  bolts  when  they  heard  the  squeaking  noise  of  the 
file,  sawing  the  steel.     There  was  a  great  silence,  that  sound  seemed  to 


the  man  who  replaced  Cheval,  then  he  would  only  have  fifty  francs  left     fill  the  entire  mine,  every  one  raised  their  heads,  watching,  listening. 


to  divide  between  his  father.  Catherine,  Jeanlin,  and  himself. 

"No,  we  have  not  made  a  mistake, "  replied  the  employee.  "We 
have  deducted  two  Sundays  and  four  days  that  there  was  no  work  ; 
that  leaves  you  only  nine  days  to  be  paid  for." 

Maheu  followed  the  calculation,  added  up  in  a  low  tone  ;  nine  days 
would  give  him  about  thirty  francs,  eighteen  to  Catherine,  nine  to 
Jeanlin  ;  as  for  old  Bonnemort,  he  had  worked  but  three  days.  No 
waiter,  by  adding  the  seventy  francs  of  Zacharie  and  the  two  other 
men.  that  would  surely  make  more. 

"Don't  forget  the  fines,"  said  the  employee.  "Twenty  francs  for 
defective  timbering." 

The  digger  made  a  gesture  of  despair.  Twenty  francs  fine  and 
four  days  laid  off.  When  Zacharie  was  not  keeping  house  and  Bonne- 
mort worked  he  brought  home  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs  every  pay-day . 

"Go  on,  take  it,"  cried  the  cashier,  impatiently  ;  "don't  you  see 
there  are  others  waiting  ?    If  you  don't  want  it,  say  so." 

The  miners  strike  and  hold  many  meetings,  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  of  which  takes  place  in  a  forest  near  the 
mines.  An  old  man  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in  the  mines 
and  is  now  crippled  with  rheumatism,  is  addressing  them  : 

A  great  silence  fell,  they  listened  to  litis  old  man.  pale  as  a  spectre, 
in  the  moonlight,  and  when  he  talked  on  of  things  not  pertaining  to  the 
discussion,  a  rambling  talk  which  they  did  noi  understand,  the  deep 
impression  increased.  Next  he  spoke  of  his  youth,  the  death  of  two 
uncles  crushed  in  the  Voreux,  then  of  the  consumption  which  carried 
off  his  wife.  However,  he  did  not  abandon  his  first  idea  ;  they  had  not 
made  much  progress,  nor  ever  should.  They  had  met  in  this  forest 
before :  when  the  king  did  not  wish  to  diminish  the  hours  of  work. 
Then,  though  out  of  breaih,  he  commenced  the  recital  of  other  strikes, 
for  he  had  seen  many  such.  They  had  all  met  under  these  trees,  either 
here  at  the  Plao-des-Dames.  there  at  the  Cbarbonniere,  or  still  lower 
down  at  the  Jaut-du-Loup.  Sometimes  ihey  froze,  while  at  other  times 
it  was  warm,  and  once  it  had  rained  so  hard  they  returned  home  without 
being  able  to  say  a  word,  while  another  night  the  king's  soldiers  had 
arrived  and  driven  them  back  with  their  guns, 

■  ■  We've  raised  our  hand  like  this  ;  we've  sworn  not  to  go  down 
again.  .  .  ■  Yes  !     1  swore,  I  swore." 

The  people  were  becoming  weary,  when  Eiienne,  who  had  been 
watching  them,  again  leaped  upon  the  stump,  keeping  the  old  man  at 
his  side.  He  had  just  recognized  Cheval  among  the  first  row.  The 
thought  that  Catherine  might  be  there  filled  him  with  new-  ardor  and  a 
wish  to  speak  before  her. 


fright,  she  must  have  run  from  the  house  and  rushed  right  into  the  mob. 
Suddenly  the  cry  arose  : 

"Long  live  the  socialists!  Death  to  the  aristocrats!  Death  to 
them  !  " 

Some  one  in  the  distance,  under  the  veil  which  hid  her  face,  took  her 
for  Mme.  Hennebeau.  Others  said  she  was  a  friend  of  the  madame's, 
the  young  wife  of  a  neighboring  owner,  hated  by  his  workmen.  But 
more  than  all.  it  was  her  silk  dress,  her  fur  cloak,  and  the  white  feather 
in  her  hat  which  exasperated  them.  She  had  a  watch  and  the  pure  skin 
of  an  idle  person  who  did  not  touch  the  coal 

"  Let's  tear  her  clothes  off!  "  cried  La  Levaque. 

Then  Moquette  rushed  up. 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  must  beat  her." 

And  the  women  were  suffocated  with  their  savage  jealousy,  each  one 
wishing  some  piece  of  the  clothing  worn  by  that  rich  girl.  This  in- 
justice had  lasted  long  enough  ;  they  would  force  them  to  dress  like 
workmen — these  wTetches  who  dared  spend  twenty  five  cents  for  the 
washing  of  a  skirt. 

Amid  these  furies  Ceciie  shivered  ;  her  limbs  trembled,  and  she  un- 
ceasingly stammered  the  same  sentence  : 

"  Mesdames,  I  beg  of  you  ;  mesdames,  do  not  hurt  me." 

But  a  hoarse  shriek  broke  from  her  lips  ;  cold  hands  took  her  by  the 
throat.  It  was  old  Bonnemort  who  held  her.  He  was  ignorant 
whether  he  wished  to  save  or  strangle  her.  He  seemed  drunk  by 
hunger,  stupefied  by  his  long  misery,  suddenly  coming  out  from  his 
patience  of  a  half-century,  without  being  able  to  understand  what  had 
called  forth  his  hatred.  After  having  saved  in  his  life-time  a  dozen  of 
his  comrades  from  death,  risking  his  own  life  in  the  fire-damp  and 
cavings,  he  now  gave  himself  up  to  an  impulse,  for  which  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  account,  a  wish  to  do  this  deed,  a  fascination  for  the 
white  throat  of  that  young  girl.  Although  that  day  he  bad  been  silent,  he 
wrung  his  hands  with  the  air  of  an  old,  infirm  beast,  recalling  some 
recollections. 

In  the  house,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  absence  of  Ceciie, 
Megrel  and  M.  Hennebeau  again  opened  the  door  to  run  out  and  save 
her.  The  mob  now  threw  themselves  against  the  railing  around  the 
garden,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  get  out.  A  struggle  was  about  to  com- 
mence, when  the  frightened  Gregoires  appeared  on  the  doorstep. 

"Leave  her  alone,  old  man!  It's  the  daughter  of  the  Piolaine 
people,"  cried  La  Maheu  to  the  grandfather,  as  she  recognized  the 
young  girl  whose  veil  a  woman  had  snatched  off. 

Etienne,  ashamed  of  retaliations  taken  against  a  child,  and  wishing 
to  make  the  crowd  let  her  alone,  with  a  sudden  inspiration  brandished  the 
axe,  cry  bag  : 

"  To  Maigrat's.  He  has  bread  there.  Let's  break  down  Maigrat's 
shop  !  " 

He  ran  and  gave  a  first  blow  to  the  shutters  of  the  shop.  Some 
comrades  had  followed  him — Maheu.  Levaque,  and  others.  But  the 
women  were  excited.  Ceciie  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  Bonnemort 
into  those  of  old  Brule  ;  while  Jeanlin,  Bebert,  and  Lydic  were  pulling 
at  her  clothes,  tearing  them  in  pieces.  Suddenly  a  man  on  horseback 
appeared,  whipping  aside  those  who  did  not  move  quickly  enough. 

' '  You  beasts,  what  are  you  about  ?  " 

It  was  Deneulin.  who  was  coming  hastily  to  the  dinner.  He  quickly 
jumped  into  the  road,  took  Ceciie  by  the  waist  with  one  hand  and  with 
the  other  led  the  horse,  making  him  kick  and  jump  from  side  to  side  to 
clear  a  path  for  them.  At  the  railing  of  the  garden  the  battle  continued. 
However,  he  passed  through,  though  bruising  their  limbs  some.  This 
unforeseen  assistance  delivered  Megrel  and  M.  Hennebeau,  who  were  in 
great  danger,  in  the  midst  of  the  oaths  and  blows.  And.  while  the 
young  engineer  returned  into  the  house  with  Ceciie,  who  had  fainted, 
Deneulin,  who  covered  the  director  with  his  large  body,  at  the  top  of 
the  doorstep,  received  such  a  hard  blow  with  a  stone  that  his  shoulder 
was  disjointed. 

"Tbey  have  broken  up  my  machinery,  and  now  they  break  my 
bones,"  said  he. 

We  shall  conclude  these  extracts  with  a  brief  passage 
which  shows  how  wide-spread  are  the  consequences  of  a 
strike : 

The  whole  country  reechoed  with  ruin.  At  night,  when  Etienne  wan- 
dered through  the  black  roads,  like  a  wolf  from  his  lair,  he  seemed  to 
hear  the  crashing  of  bankruptcy  fiom  one  end  of  the  plain  to  the  other. 


seized  with  emotion.  As  the  sound  was  first  heard,  Maheu  felt  a 
fierce  ioy  as  if  the  teeth  of  that  file  was  delivering  them  from  un- 
happiness  by  destroying  the  cable  of  one  of  those  holes  of  misery  into 
which  they  would  descend  no  more. 

But  old  Brule  disappeared  by  the  waiting-room  stairway,  still  yelling  : 

• '  We  must  put  out  the  fires  ;  to  the  boiler-room  !  " 

A  number  of  women  followed  her.     La  Maheu  hastened  after  them 
to  prevent  them  from  breaking  up  everything.    Just  as  her  man  was 

trying  to  argue  with  the  comrades,  so  was  she  the  most  calm  of  the  '  As  he  went  along  the  deserted  roads,  he  saw  only  closed,  dead  works- 
women  ;  they  could  demand  what  was  right,  without  destroying  every-  the  timbers  rotting  under  the  pale  sky.  The  sugaries  especially  had 
thing  in  other  people's  buildings.     When  she  entered  the  boiler-room,  i  suffered.     The  Fauville  sugary,  after  having  reduced  the  hands  like  the 


the  women  had  already  driven  away  the  two  firemen,  and  Brule,  armed 
with  a  long  shovel,  was  squatted  before  one  of  the  fires,  and  wras 
violently  emptying  it.  throwing  the  coal  out  upon  the  bricks,  where  it 
still  continued  to  burn  with  a  thick,  black  smoke.  In  this  manner  the 
women  went  to  each  one  of  the  ten  fires.  La  Levaque  worked  her 
shovel  with  both  hands.  Moquette  tucked  up  her  clothes  so  as  not  to 
get  on  fire  ;  they  were  all  blood-red  from  the  reflection  of  the  fire,  per- 
spiring and  with  disordered  hair.  The  heap  of  coal  grew  into  a  high 
pile,  while  the  terrible  heat  scorched  the  ceiling  of  that  vast  place. 

"This  is  enough."  cried  La  Maheu.     "  The  room  is  on  fire." 

"  I'm  very  glad  of  it,"  replied  old  Brule.  "  It'll  be  some  good  work 
done.     1  said  I'd  make  them  pay  dear  for  the  death  of  my  man." 

At  that  moment  they  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  Jeanlin,  which  came 
from  above  the  boilers  : 

"  Hold  on  !  I'll  put  this  one  out." 

One  of  the  first  to  enter,  he  had  run  among  the  crowd,  delighted  with 
fight,  seeking  what  harm  he  could  do  ;  and  the  thought  came  to  him 
to  let  off  the  steam.  The  streams  ascended  with  the  violence  of  flames 
of  fire,  the  fire  boilers  were  emptied  as  quick  as  lightning,  hissing  in 
such  a  terrible  manner  that  their  ears  nearly  split.  Everything  dis- 
appeared in  that  steam,  the  red-hot  coal  became  white,  the  women  were 
no  longer  more  than  shadow  s.  The  child  appeared  in  the  gallery  alone, 
behind  that  mass  of  white  foam  ;  with  a  delighted  air  he  contemplated 
his  work,  grinning  with  joy  to  have  thus  turned  loose  that  hurricane. 

Tbat  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  They  threw  buckets  of 
water  on  the  smoldering  coals  so  all  fears  of  fire  would  be  removed. 
But  the  rage  of  the  crowd  did  not  diminish.  Men  came  down  with 
hammers,  after  the  cables  were  cut ;  the  women  had  armed  themselves 
with  bars  of  iron  ;  and  they  spoke  of  bursting  the  generators,  breaking 
the  engines,  and  demolishing  the  mine, 


Hoton,  succumbed  in  its  turn.  At  the  Dutilleul  mill,  the  last  stone  had 
stopped  on  New  Year's  Day  ;  and  the  Blenze  rope-walk  for  the  cables 
of  the  mines  was  ruined  by  this  hopeless  standstill. 

On  the  Marchiennes  side,  disasters  multiplied  ;  at  the  Gagebois  glass- 
works all  the  fires  were  extinguished ;  continual  dismissals  at  the 
Sonneville  work-shops  ;  not  one  of  the  three  blast-furnaces  of  Forges 
lighted  ;  not  one  battery  of  the  coke  furnaces  burning  on  the  horizon. 
The  strike  of  the  coal-heavers  of  Montson.  springing  from  the  indus- 
trial crisis  begun  two  years  back,  had  extended  and  precipitated  the 
outbreak.  To  these  causes  of  suffering — the  suspension  of  orders  from 
America,  the  sinking  of  capital  in  over-production — were  now  added 
the  unexpected  want  of  coal  for  the  few  boilers  still  in  use  ;  and  this 
was  the  climax  of  wretchedness,  this  failure  of  the  moving  power  which 
the  pits  no  longer  supplied.  In  view"  of  the  general  distress,  the  com- 
pany had  feared  to  increase  their  stock,  diminishing  their  product, 
starving  their  miners  ;  thus  at  the  end  of  December  they  found  them- 
selves without  a  bit  of  coal  on  the  floor  of  their  pits.  The  scourge 
traveled  far  and  near — one  fall  brought  down  another,  manufactories 
crushing  each  other  as  they  tumbled  down  in  such  a  series  of  rapid 
catastrophes  that  the  rebound  reverberated  throughout  the  neighboring 
cities — Lille.  Douai,  Valenciennes — where  families  were  ruined  by  ab- 
sconding bankers. 


An  illustration  of  how  long  a  fire  will  burn  and  smolder  I 
without  giving  signs  of  its  presence  was  furnished  at  the  I 
ruins  of  the  masonic  temple,  which  are  being  cleared  up  by  j 
laborers,  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Dorrance  Streets  (says  j 


passage  where  the  mob  descends  on  the  house  of  M.  Henne- 
'  Comrades  you  have  heard  ;  here  is  one  of  our  old  men  telling  us     beau,  the  mine-owner,  who   is   awaiting   the  last  guests  for  a 
what  he  has  suffered,  and  what  our  children  will  also  suffer,  li  we  do  not     dinner_party  when  the  strikers  come.      The  author  says  : 
end  these  thefts  and  tortures.  i 

"£e  was  terrible ;  never  had  he  spoken  so  violently.     With  one  arm  ]       M.  Hennebeau  tried  to  do  the  honors.     But  he  vainly  begged  his 
..esupported  old  Bonnemort,  showing  him  as  an  example  of  misery  and  I  guests  to  be  seated  ;  the  closed  and  barricaded  room  lit  by  two  lamps, 


the  Providence  Journal ).     It    is    considerably  over   a  year  I 
One  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents   of  the  strike  is  the  I  ago    that  the  masonic  temple  was  burned  to  the  ground. 


On  a  recent  afternoon  the  workmen,  while  tearing  down  1 
portion  of  the  wall  which  was  left  standing  on  one  side,! 
found  quite  a  fire  in  progress.     They  first  saw  the  smoke, 
and  when  they  had  pulled  down  the  wall,  the  smoldering 
embers  were  fanned  to  life  by  the  wind. 


August  i6,  1S97. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


HAWAIIAN    ANNEXATION. 


By  Stephen  M.  White. 

Senator  Stephen  M.  White  contributes  to  the  August  Forum  an  ad- 
mirable article  on  the  proposed  annexation  of  Hawaii  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  forcible  and  comprehensive  statement  of  facts,  and  is 
well  worth  careful  reading.  As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  see  the 
Forum,  we  reproduce  a  few  of  the  more  striking  passages  : 

.  .  .  We  are  dogmatically  told  that  we  must  have  the 
islands  for  purposes  of  protection  ;  that  our  country  can  not 
be  safe  without  them.  I  deny  the  accuracy  of  this  conten- 
tion. We  can  make  a  better  contest  without  than  wilh 
Hawaii.  If  we  accomplish  annexation  for  defensive  objects 
we  should  fortify  our  new  domain.  We  must  build  a 
navy  capable  of  sustaining  it.  I  am  unable  to  give  figures 
as  to  the  cost  of  proper  fortifications.  That  the  expenditure 
must  be  immense,  no  one  will  dispute.  In  the  event  of  war 
there  could  be  no  help  within  call  to  aid  the  distressed 
islanders.  A  week  would  be  consumed  in  transporting  our 
navy — if  we  possess  a  navy.  Our  coasts  are  not  now  forti- 
fied, notwithstanding  years  of  effort.  Even  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  are  insufficiently  guarded.  As  for  our  navy, 
Admiral  Walker,  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Coast  De- 
fenses, described  the  situation  when  he  said  that  if  the 
English  should  engage  us  they  would  probably  capture  or 
destroy  our  navy,  and  tha**,  by  putting  all  our  vessels  be- 
hind Sandy  Hook,  we  could  make  something  of  a  fight  for 
that  place,  but  that  nothing  would  prevent  the  foe  from  raid- 
ing the  whole  coast.  ...  If  we  must  go  into  the  foreign 
acquisition  business  we  should,  for  quite  a  period,  spend  not 
less  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  per  year  for  naval  pur- 
poses, and  almost  an  equal  sum  for  coast  defenses.  .  .  . 

If,  unhappily,  we  shall  engage  in  foreign  contention, 
where  will  the  enemy  strike?  Manifestly  where  he  can  in- 
flict the  severest  injury.  He  will  not  assail  the  Muir  Glacier, 
nor  will  he  direct  his  armies  or  navies  against  the  leper 
settlement  of  Molokai.  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
and  other  seaports  will  be  decidedly  interested,  in  the  event 
of  a  conflict  with  a  great  naval  power.  If  San  Francisco 
were  attacked  after  annexation,  would  our  batteries  at 
Honolulu  be  effective?  Would  our  battle-ships  stationed 
there  aid  us?  But  it  is  urged  that  England,  in  case  of 
trouble,  may  seize  Honolulu,  and  that  the  Japanese  may  do 
so.  England  clearly  will  not  operate  against  us  from 
Honolulu.  She  has  a  veritable  Gibraltar  at  Esquimault  on 
the  Washington  boundary7-  Why  should  she  divert  and 
divide  her  strength  by  permitting  her  guns  and  ships  to 
rust  two  thousand  miles  from  her  enemy,  especially  when 
she  is  splendidly  equipped  at  a  point  within  sight  of  the 
smoke  of  our  civilization  ?  For  more  than  forty  years 
England  has  denied  any  hostility  to  Hawaii. 

.  .  .  The  capture  of  Hawaii  would  be  a  foolish  enterprise 
for  any  antagonist  of  the  United  States.  It  is  palpable  that 
we  cculd  not  hold  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  if  the  enemy  found 
it  desirable  to  possess  then,  (an  unlikely  hypothesis),  with- 
out vast  outlay  and  without  weakening  our  home  defenses. 
If  we  constructed  impregnable  forts  there  and  mounted 
thereon  hundreds  of  modern  cannon,  we  should  be  left  alone 
in  our  grandeur,  without  aay  enemy  to  defeat  or  anything 
particularly  valuable  to  protect.   .  .  . 

But  it  is  urged  that  we  must  have  a  coaling-station,  and 
that,  therefore,  annexation  is  desirable.  Pearl  Harbor  is 
ours  :  if  we  desire  to  fortify  it,  to  dredge  it,  to  make  it  use- 
ful, we  may  do  so  ;  and  a  coaling-station  will  thus  be  pro- 
vided without  annexation.  Such  a  station  would  be  unneces- 
sary in  times  of  peace  ;  and  in  the  event  of  war  coal  should 
be  procurable  upon  the  usual  lines  of  commerce.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  coaling-station  in  the  mid-Pacific,  why  not  fix  it  in 
the  Aleutian  group  ?  No  vessel  engaged  in  Asiatic- American 
commerce  plies  anywhere  near  our  South  Sea  neighbors.  .  .  . 

It  is  said  that  annexation  should  be  favored  because 
Americans  have  paramount  interests  in  Hawaii.  ...  I  am 
confident  that  the  missionaries  who  settled  in  Hawaii  did  so 
disinterestedly.  ...  It  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  to  them 
the  commercial  immorality  which  subsequently  eventuated. 
No  settler  in  any  country  is  justified  in  subverting  the  gov- 
ernment by  whose  favor  he  entered,  merely  because  such 
subversion  will  add  to  his  profit.  .  .  .  Our  brethren  who 
went  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  embarked  in  ventures  under  a 
government  which  did  not  derive  its  authority  from  them 
nor  exist  by  their  consent.  Matters  have  so  changed  that 
the  native  Hawaiian  who  put  his  property  into  the  business 
which  followed  the  coming  of  the  progressive  foreigner 
came  out  with  the  experience,  and  the  energetic  visitor  got 
the  wealth.  The  ex-queen  acted  in  a  manner  to  excite  the 
disapproval  of  American  residents.  She  was  thereupon 
captured  ;  and,  as  the  outcome  of  American  valor,  the 
islands  were  subdued  and  the  so-called  republic  established. 
It  endures  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  governed  ;  and  the 
very  intelligent  and  positive  American- Hawaiian  citizens, 
numbering  less  than  two  thousand  males,  who  established 
the  prevailing  oligarchy,  have  tendered  to  the  United  States 
a  country  which  they  hold  by  conquest,  and  whose  inhabi- 
tants, native  to  the  soil  and  universally  educated  in  the  rudi- 
ments, are  not  to  be  consulted  as  to  a  compact  which  means 
the  obliteration  of  nationality.  Several  powerful  nations  of 
modern  times,  ruled  upon  the  monarchic  plan,  have  seized 
territory  for  commercial  reasons  and  because  of  sympathy 
with  resident  subjects.  But  we  can  not  justify  ourselves 
upon  any  such  ground.  No  such  departure  from  our  tradi- 
tions and  theories  can  be  for  a  moment  legitimately  toler- 
ated.    The  role  of  the  despot  is  unsuited  to  the  American. 

It  is  argued  that  our  commerce  with  Hawaii  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  can  not  afford  to  risk  outside  interference. 
That  we  have  valuable  trade  there  is  plain.  It  is  also  clear 
that  large  profits  have  been  made  by  parties  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  relations  of  the  islands  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Spalding,  who  has  been  in  Hawaii  since  I S67, 
and  is  a  leading  sugar-producer,  remarked,  before  the  Senate 
committee,  as  follows  : 

"What  we  want  is  to  make  something  out  of  the  country  ;  make 
expenses  out  of  the  country.      It   is  not  a  commercial,   agricultural. 


manufacturing,  or  mineral  -  producing  country  ;  it  has  no  resources, 
no  available  resources ;  never  has  had.  All  this  prosperity  has  come 
from  this  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States." 
The  same  gentleman  also  testified  that  he  would  not  have 
remained  in  the  islands  had  it  not  been  for  reciprocity  ;  that 
prior  to  that  all  plantation  owners  had  failed. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  certified  that  rice  can  be  profitably 
produced  in  Hawaii,  and  that  the  orange  and  banana 
flourish.  I  have  the  authority  of  an  ardent  annexationist 
that  this  statement  is  rather  overdrawn  ;  but  Minister 
Stevens,  in  his  letter  of  November  20,  1S92,  tells  Secretary 
Foster  that  "sugar-raising  on  these  islands  can  be  continued 
only  by  the  cheapest  possible  labor — that  of  the  Japanese, 
the  Chinese,  and  Indian  coolies" — a  cheerful  outlook  for  the 
American  white  laborer.  Mr.  Stevens  writes  to  Secretary 
Foster  that  oranges,  lemons,  pineapples,  and  grapes  can  and 
will  be  successfully  grown  in  the  event  of  annexation.  How 
a  change  of  government  can  add  to  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  soil,  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  explain. 

The  above,  I  think,  supports  the  conclusion  that  annexation 
is  not  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  trade.  Common 
business  sense  dictates  that  a  properly  framed  treaty — not 
the  jug-handle  affair  now  in  force,  which  every  disinterested 
person  admits  should  be  changed,  but  a  really  reciprocal  en- 
gagement— will  bring  all  desirable  Hawaiian  commerce  to 
the  United  States.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  will  deal  with  us 
because  their  interests  make  such  a  course  necessary.  Im- 
perative considerations  will  continue  this  status.  The  man 
has  not  yet  been  heard  from  who  can  show  that  annexation 
will  bring  to  the  United  States  any  advantage  which  will  not 
be  enjoyed  as  the  result  of  our  often  declared  policy,  every- 
where conceded,  inhibiting  foreign  interference,  and  of  the 
making  of  a  sensible  and  equitable  treaty.  The  citrus-fruit 
producers  of  the  United  States  and  those  engaged  in  beet- 
sugar  production-  have  no  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  cheap-labor 
competition  which  must  follow  annexation. 


Field-Marshal  Serano,  Duke  de  la  Torre,  who,  after  be- 
ing prime  minister  of  Queen  Isabella,  became  president  of 
the  Spanish  republic,  regent  of  the  kingdom  after  the  abdi- 
cation of  King  Amadeus,  and  then  once  more  prime  min- 
ister of  King  Alphonso,  whom  he  practically  placed  on  the 
throne,  has  only  just  been  buried,  and  that  with  considerable 
military  pomp  and  ceremony,  as  befitted  his  rank.  Yet  he 
died  twelve  years  ago,  within  a  few  hours  of  the  late  King 
Alphonso,  who  is  almost  universally  believed  to  have  been  his 
son.  The  obsequies  of  the  king  monopolizing  all  public 
attention,  the  embalmed  corpse  of  the  marshal  was  permit- 
ted to  remain  unburied  without  any  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church  having  been  performed  over  it,  until  the  other 
day,  when  the  queen  regent's  attention  having  by  mere 
chance  been  called  to  the  matter,  she  at  once  issued  a  royal 
decree  ordering  a  magnificent  state  funeral  for  the  marshal 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  King  Alphonso's  body, 
although  all  the  full  honors  of  the  church  were  conceded 
thereto  at  the  time  of  his  demise,  still  remains  above  ground 
and  awaiting  final  interment.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes  of  the  royal  house  of  Spain,  which  prescribes 
that  after  his  death,  the  remains  of  each  king  shall  be  laid 
on  a  stone  slab  in  one  of  the  caves  of  the  great  pile  of 
rocks  upon  which  the  gloomy  Escurial  Palace  is  built. 
There  it  gradually  undergoes  a  species  of  natural  drying 
process,  and  when  entirely  reduced  to  the  mummy  form,  it 
is  placed  in  the  tomb  prepared  for  it. 


Mr.  John  J.  Valentine,  president  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 
is  a  man  whose  judgment  of  business  conditions  is  of  value, 
even  if  his  position  did  not  give  him  unusual  opportunities 
for  judging.  He  has  this  to  say  concerning  the  condition 
of  business  : 

"  1  have,  during  the  past  six  months,  made  inquiry  regarding  the 
business  prospects  throughout  the  Western  States,  and  advices  from 
Montana,  Washington.  Oregon.  California,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, and  Texas  concur  in  the  assertion  that  there  is  increased  activity 
in  all  these  States,  with  evidences  of  the  cumulative  good  effect  of  the 
past  four  years  of  economy  and  frugality  in  living.  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co..  whom  I  serve,  is  probably  as  well  situated  as  any  business  or- 
ganization to  take  early  cognizance  of  the  movements  of  commerce, 
having  agencies  abroad  as  well  as  throughout  the  American  continent, 
practically  from  Guatemala  to  the  Canadian  boundary,  and  from  ocean 
to  ocean  having  over  thirty  thousand  miles  of  inland  lines  and  estab- 
lished offices  in  no  less  than  six  of  the  seven  census  districts  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  of  agencies  numbering  over  thirty-two  hun- 
dred. As  indicated  by  the  transactions  of  this  company,  the  facts  are 
that  the  extreme  depth  of  depression  was  reached  in  1894,  the  upward 
movement  manifested  in  1895.  and  continued  through  the  first  six 
months  of  1896.  At  that  period  it  was  arrested  by  the  excitement  of  a 
heated  Presidential  campaign,  but  the  general  outcome  of  1896  was 
still  an  advance  over  1895  ;  and  basing  an  estimate  on  returns  re- 
ceived to  August  1st  of  this  year,  the  advance  for  1897  over  i8o5  will 
be  even  greater.  Therefore,  we  may  fairly  say  that  there  has  been  im- 
provement in  current  business  throughout  the  last  three  years  to  date." 

The  name  of  the  river  that  is  now  on  everybody's  lips 
should  be  spelled  "  Klondike,"  according  to  the  rules  of  our 
Government  Board  of  Geographic  Names,  which  say  that 
in  foreign  and  aboriginal  names  "C  is  always  soft  and  has 
nearly  the  sound  of  S,  as  in  Celebes,"  and  "  K  should 
always  be  used  for  the  hard  C,"  and  that  "  Y  is  always  a 
consonant,  as  in  '  yard,'  and  therefore  should  not  be  used 
for  the  vowel  I."  For  about  eight  years  the  orthographic 
rules  adopted  by  the  leading  geographical  societies  have 
agreed  in  rejecting  the  possessive  case  in  many  names. 
The  rule  adopted  by  our  Board  on  Geographic  Names  is  : 
"The  possessive  form  should  be  avoided  whenever  it  can 
be  done  without  destroying  the  euphony  of  the  name  or 
changing  its  descriptive  application."  So  "Cook  Inlet" 
and  "St.  Michael"  now  appear  in  all  our  government  publi- 
cations, though  "Cook's  Inlet"  and  "St.  Michael's"  are  still 
current  in  many  newspapers. 


An  official  call  for  the  sixth  annual  session  of  the  National 
Irrigation  Congress  has  been  issued.  It  will  be  held  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  September  zSth,  29th,  and  30th,  1897. 
The  questions  for  discussion  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  arid  and  semi-arid  America.  Problems  of  both 
national  and  State  legislation  are  to  be  considered. 


THE    MONEYED    INVADERS. 

How  King  Bourgeois  is  Conquering  Society  in  England— The  Expe- 
dients of  Social  Climbers  who  have  Millions 
at  Command. 

Vanity  Fair,  one  of  the  society  weeklies,  came  out  with 
a  violent  attack  on  English  society,  week  before  last,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  cogitation,  though 
people  are  not  so  outspoken  in  discussing  it  as  they  might 
be  if  the  truth  of  it  did  not  strike  so  near  home.  The 
charge  was,  briefly,  that  London  society  is  debauched  by 
the  money  of  the  vulgarians  who  have  made  their  millions 
in  trade,  South  African  mines,  or  company  promotion,  and 
that  King  Bourgeois  has  set  his  over-shiny  patent-leather  on 
the  neck  of  British  aristocracy. 

The  statement  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth,  but  it  is 
surprising  to  find  it  in  the  organ  of  one  of  those  same 
moneyed  invaders.  For  Vanity  Fair  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  property  of  the  Bischoffsheims.  Time  was  when 
the  inspiration  of  a  London  paper  was  unknown  to  the  out- 
side world,  and  its  influence  was  sustained  by  the  im- 
penetrable mystery  that  surrounded  its  ownership.  Nowa- 
days the  proprietors  of  all  the  leading  dailies  and  weeklies, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Standard,  are  known 
to  all  men,  and  the  springs  that  move  their  policy 
are  plain  as  print.  The  first  great  innovation  in  this 
custom  was  made  in  1877,  when  the  Rothschilds  se- 
cured a  controlling  interest  in  the  London  Times.  They 
foresaw  that  England  would  get  control  of  Egypt.  The 
mighty  voice  of  tl  The  Thunderer  "  was  used  to  bring  about 
this  end,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  Rothschilds  cleared 
sixty  million  pounds  sterling  through  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  their  holdings  in  Egyptian  securities.  In  the  present 
day,  every  great  financier  seems  to  own  his  especial  organ. 
When  the  Saturday  Review  was  pitching  into  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  his  South  African  Company,  a  number  of  months  ago, 
one  of  his  partners  in  South  African  enterprise,  Mr.  Beit, 
bought  into  the  paper  and  its  policy  was  soon  modified. 
.  Henry  Oppenheim,  the  great  Anglo-German  banker,  con- 
|  trols  the  Daily  Xews,  Mr.  Steinkopf,  of  the  same  class,  owns 
I  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  and  Ernest  Terah  Hooley,  who  has 
i  made  such  enormous  sums  by  floating  bicycle-tire,  Bovril, 
and  other  companies,  has  recently  bought  the  Sun. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  Mr.  Aster's  ownership 
1  of  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette,  it  is  doubtless  so  well  known  to 
all  your  readers,  but  it  points  the  moral  I  wish  to  draw. 
I  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  it  is  social  ambition  that  has 
led  to  the  purchase  of  the  papers.  Not  that  the  new  pro- 
prietors hope  to  pass  the  closely  guarded  portals  by  adula- 
tion of  the  social  elect.  Their  method  of  procedure  is  quite 
different.  The  Gazette  is  a  stanch  Conservative  paper,  and 
it  is  costing  Mr.  Astor  a  small  fortune  every  year  to  support 
the  policy  of  the  government.  Though  political  parties  are 
often  so  ungrateful  as  republics,  they  can  not  in  decency 
continue  for  all  time  to  ignore  the  claims  of  one  who  has 
done  so  much  for  them.  Mr.  Astor  has  earned  his  peerage, 
and  will  doubtless  get  it  in  time. 

This  is  one  of  the  surest  roads  to  social  preferment  in 
England,  for,  though   many  will   scoff  at  a  purchased  title, 
I  the  love  of  a  lord  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  English  nature 
and  a  title  brings  very  appreciable  advantages.     Hooley  is 
presumably  working  on  this  line  now.     His  first  attempt  was 
by  the  donation  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  a  fund 
from  the  interest  of  which   a  large  number  of  paupers  were 
to   be  supported  in  comparative  affluence.      The  plan  was 
generally  decried  as    foolish.      His   presentation   of  a  gold 
communion  service  to  the   Cathedral  of  St.    Paul  brought 
I  him     simply    ridicule,    and    still    worse    was    his    attempt 
I  to  become  a  neighbor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in    Norfolk. 
;  An   estate  adjoining   Sandringham   was  put  on  the  market 
some  time  ago,  and  Hooley   snapped  it  up  at  once.     But 
the  prince   is   a   man  of  infinite  resource,  and   he   contrived 
to  have  the  new  owner  sell  it  again  at  the  same  price  he  paid. 
Barney   Barnato  was  perhaps  the  most  irrepressible,  as 
well  as  the  most  impossible,  of  the  invaders,  but  he  is  dead 
,  now.     I    have   heard   that    he   had    penetrated    the   sacred 
:  portals  of  the  Carleton  Club,  and  just  how  far  the  mansion 
he  was  putting  up  in  Park  Lane  when   death  overtook  him 
;  would  have  carried  him,  it  is   needless  to  conjecture.     The 
j  house  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Edward  Sas- 
|  soon,  of   the  family  of    Bombay  merchant    princes.      His 
;  father,  Sir  Albert  Sassoon — who  began  life  as  Abdullah — 
\  came  to  England  at  the  invitation  of  the   Prince  of  Wales 
!  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  his  children  have 
made   a    vigorous    onslaught  on  society.     Their  enormous 
wealth   was  acquired   in  a  banking  business,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  which  extend  throughout  Asia,  and  it  gives  them 
political   power,    as    well  as  the  mere  money   to  entertain 
lavishly,  which  has  helped   them    well  on  their  way.     Sir 
Edward  Sassoon  married  a  daughter  of  the  Paris  branch  of 
the  Rothschild  family,  and  his  uncle,  Reuben  Sassoon,  who 
has    for   years    been    one  of  the   "  pals "  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  is  also  connected  with   the  Rothschilds  by  his  mar- 
riage to  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Leopold  of  that  ilk. 

Still  another  loophole  by  which  entrance  to  society  is 
sought  is  through  the  use  of  poverty-stricken  peers.  For 
some  years  past  impoverished  bearers  of  great  names  have 
done  quite  a  lucrative  business  in  lending  their  names  to 
appear  on  the  lists  of  directors  of  companies  whose  stock 
was  to  be  floated  on  the  market.  They  have  been  called 
"  guinea-pigs,"  because  the  fee  for  attendance  at  a  directors' 
meeting  was  a  guinea,  paid  at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  To 
have  the  name  of  a  peer,  or  bishop,  or  some  such  eminent  ly 
respectable  personage  on  the  list  of  directors,  was  a  great 
assistance  in  launching  stock  on  the  public,  and  such  a  suc- 
cess was  it  that  some  men  even  made  a  regular  business  of 
brokerage  in  "guinea-pigs;"  But  these  business  relations 
could  easily  be  made  to  bring  about  a  social  acquaintance, 
and  even  intimacy,  and  many  of  the  promoters  have  ad- 
vanced themselves  not  a  little  by  this  means. 

London,  July  25,  1897.  PicCABii 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Book  of  Anecdotes. 
Curtis  Guild  has  given  much  of  the  brighter  part 
of  his  fifty  rears  of  experience  in  journalism  in  his 
latest  literary  production.  "A  Chat  About  Celebri- 
ties ;  or.  The  Story  of  a  Book.'*  It  is  full  of  the  au- 
thor's peronal  reminiscences  of  notable  people  and 
abounds  in  fresh  and  interesting  anecdotes. 

Mr.  Guild  was  given  a  copy  of  James  T.  Fields's 
"  Yesterdays  With  Authors."  and  this  book  he  elabo- 
rately "  extra-illustrated"— that  is,  he  bound  into  it 
appropriate  portraits,  landscapes,  etc.  In  this  "  Chat 
About  Celebrities,"  he  tells  the  story  of  the  illustrated 
copy  of  "Yesterdays  With  Authors,"  and  supple- 
ments it  with  various  incidents  regarding  the  manv 
personages  mentioned,  who  are  called  to  his  mind  by 
the  appearance  of  their  portraits  as  he  turns  the 
pages  of  the  book.  There  is  not  much  method  in 
such  a  book  of  chatty  reminiscences,  but  the  person- 
ality of  many  a  well-known  figure  is  entertainingly 
given  and  we  meet  Ha.vthorne.  Longfellow.  Holmes, 
Lowell.  Emerson.  Rufus  Choate.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  President  Pierce.  Dickens.  Thackeray, 
Wilkie  Collins.  P.  T.  Barnum.  Daniel  Webster, 
Charlotte  Cushman.  De  Quincey,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Mo2art.  Jenny  Lind,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Charles 
.Sumner. 

Mr.  Guild  went  to  New  York  some  forty  years  ago, 
and  while  there  he  hunted  up  George  William  Curtis. 
This  is  a  sketch  of  their  meeting  : 

He  was  then  employed  by  Putnam  on  Putnam's  Mag- 
azine. 1  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  a 
mutual  friend,  and  on  entering  the  office  where  I  had 
been  directed,  found  a  tall,  thin  gentleman  seated  upon  a 
table  piled  with  books,  swinging  his  long  legs  and,  with  a 
pen  in  one  hand  and  a  pair  of  scissors  in  the  other, 
earnestly  laying  down  a  case  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  who 
sat  quietly  before  him.     Glancing  at  my  letter,  he  said  : 

*"  I'll  be  a  thousand  times  obliged  if  you  will  e\i_use  me 
for  an  hour." 

I  bowed  and  started  for  the  door. 

"  Don't  fail  to  return  ;  if  you  do,  I  will  never  forgive 
you,"  he  shouted  as  I  went  out. 

When  I  returned,  it  was  to  receive  cordial  greeting  and 
an  apology  for  what  he  styled  his  rudeness  ;  "but,"  said 
he,  "  I  was  just  making  my  arrangements  to  become 
editor-in-chief  of  Putnam's  Magazine.  It  is  done.  Now, 
then,  sit  down  and  tell  me  all  the  news  from  good  old 
Boston." 

This  is  a  pretty  good  campaign  story,  in  which 
President  Pierce  appears : 

President  Franklin  Pierce's  portrait  and  bold  signature 
greet  us  next.  He  was  the  lifelong  friend  of  Hawthorne, 
and  I  remember  him  well.  I  first  met  him,  soon  after  his 
nomination,  at  one  of  the  sea-shore  hotels  at  Kye  Beach. 
I  remember  how,  earlier  in  the  same  year,  the  news  of  the 
choice  of  the  convention  was  eagerly  awaited  at  different 
points  in  Boston.  It  was  before  the  days  of  rapid 
telegraphy,  and  a  crowd  had  gathered  at  Harvey  Parker's 
old  restaurant,  then  in  Tudor's  Building,  at  the  corner  of 
Court  Square  and  Court  Street,  where  now  stands  Young's 
Hotel.  Political  argument  and  discussion  had  waxed 
warm,  and  a  well-known  Democratic  stump-speaker  was 
mounted  on  a  barrel  delivering  a  speech  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  party,  when  suddenly  a  man  was 
seen  running  toward  the  crowd  and  waving  his  hat,  and 
on  reaching  it  he  shouted  : 

"  The  convention  has  nominated  Frank  Pierce,  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  next  President." 

"  Three  cheers  for  him."  shouted  (he  orator;  "  he's  the 
Z'cy  best  titan  in  t/te  Democratic  ranks"  Then,  as  the 
cheers  were  being  given,  he  bent  down  to  the  breathless 
messenger,  with  the  inquiry :  "  What  did  you  say  the 
name  was  ?  " 

Charles  Sprague,  -who  was  Boston's  "banker- 
poet  "  in  the  '20's  and  -4o's,  calls  up  a  bright  story  : 

A  young  gentleman  coming  hastily  into  the  bank  just 
as  the  cashier  was  leaving  it,  one  day,  accosted  him  with: 

"Ah.  Mr.  Sprague  !  Glad  I  have  caught  you,  wouldn't 
have  missed  you  for  five  dollars." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  banker-poet;  "what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  " 

"  I  desire  your  autograph,  sir,  to  add  to  a  collection  I 
am  making." 

"Ah!  you  are  complimentary,"  said  Sprague.  Then, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  Have  you  a  five-dollar  note  in 
your  pocket?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  visitor,  producing  one. 

'■  Yery  good,"  was  the  reply.  "Mr.  Stevens,"  con- 
tinued the  poet,  turning  to  the  teller,  "  please  to  exchange 
this  for  one  of  our  five-dollar  notes.  You  will  find  my 
autograph  on  that,  sir.  quite  distinctly  written."  and, 
bowing  to  his  visitor,  left  him  standing  quite  astonished 
with  the  five-dollar  note  in  his  hand. 

N.  P.  Willis,  whose  poetry  has  been  immortalized 
io  school-books,  was  especially  happy  in  epigrams 
written  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment : 

When  political  feeling  ran  high,  and  General  Lewis  Cass 
was  in  the  field  for  the  Presidency,  Willis,  who  disliked 
him  exceedinely.  was  asked  one  day  by  a  guest  at  table 
who  the  distinguished  man  was  who  had  just  entered.  It 
was  Cass,  and  Willis,  having  recourse  to  his  bill  of  fare, 
scribbled  the  following  lines  upon  it  as  a  reply,  which  he 
handed  over  to  the  questioner : 

Whether  Senator  Cass  or  Senator  Gas, 
Is  a  question  of  spelling  oft  raised  by  the  mass ; 
But  a  compromise  measure  is  likely  to  pass, — 
To  cut  off  both  letters  and  call  him  an  ass. 

The  story  of  the  composition  of  Mozart's  *'  Re- 
quiem "  is  a  romantic  one.  He  was  in  ill  health 
and  a  melancholy  mood  one  day  when  a  distin- 
guished-looking stranger  drove  up  to  his  door  and 
said  that  he  had  been  commissioned  to  request  the 
musician  to  compose  a  requiem  to  be  performed  an- 
nually in  memory  of  one  he  tenderly  loved.  Mozart 
became  impressed  with  the  notion  that  he  was  writ- 
ing the  requiem  for  his  own  funeral-service  : 

The  score  advanced  slowly,  and  the  month  having  ex- 
pired, again  the  carriage  drove  up  promptly  at  the  same 
hour  as  on  the  month  previous,  and  again  the  stranger  pre- 
sented himself. 

"  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  keep  my  word,"  said 
Mozart. 

"  Do  not  give  yourself  any  uneasiness,"  said  the  visitor. 
"  What  further  time  do  you  require?" 

"  Another  month.  The  work  has  interested  me,  and  I 
;r.ded  it  beyond  what  I  first  designed." 

•    In'that  case,"  said  the  visitor,  "  it  is  proper  that  the 


1  compensation  should  be  increased, "  and  he  counted  out 

fifty  ducats  more. 
1       "  Sir,"    said    Mozart,    with    astonishment,    "  who    are 
you  ? ' ' 

"  It  matters  not."  said  the  visitor;  "pray  go  on  with 
your  work,  and  in  a  month's  lime  I  will  return."  and, 
bowing  politely,  he  entered  his  carriage  and  left  as  before. 

Mo/art  called  one  of  his  servants  and  bade  him  follow 
the  carriage  and  ascertain  who  this  extraordinary  person- 
age was,  but  the  man  failed  to  keep  the  carriage  in  sight 
and  returned  w  ithout  being  able  to  trace  him. 

Mozart  was  seized  with  a  conviction  that  this  was  a 
message  to  him  from  the  other  world,  an  announcement  of 
his  approaching  end,  and  despite  his  weakness  and  failing 
health,  set  to  work  on  his  requiem  with  renewed  ardor  ; 
and  although  seized  with  frequent  fainting  fits  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  he  completed  it  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  month.  At  the  time  appointed  the  stranger  re- 
turned, but  Mo/art  was  no  more. 

Junius  Brutus  Booth  is  the  subject  of  a  curious 
anecdote  : 

On  one  occasion,  when  passing  via  the  stage  entrance 
of  the  Tremont  with  Mr.  Beatty  to  the  orchestra,  we 
heard  a  commotion  in  the  hotel  bar-room,  and  looking  in 
to  discover  the  cause  found  Mr.  William  R.  Blake  and 
another  actor  endeavoring  to  gel  Booth  into  the  theatre. 
The  tragedian  was  terribly  intoxicated,  and  the  effort  ap- 
peared a  hopeless  one. 

The  orchestra  was,  however,  rung  in  as  usual,  and 
played  away  for  some  time  after  the  hour  for  raising  the 
curtain.  The  large  audience  that  assembled  to  witness 
the  representation  of  "  Hamlei  "  at  last  was  impatient, 
and  finally  the  green  curtain  slowly  rolled  up. 

Sitting,  as  I  did,  close  to  the  stage,  I  could  easily  look 
off  at  the  wings,  and  there  saw  three  men,  two  of  whom 
were  supporting  Booth  and  the  other  finishing  and  adjust- 
ing his  costume  upon  him.  When  his  cue  came,  he  was 
pushed  upon  the  stage.  Standing  somewhat  unsteadily 
upon  his  feet,  he  went  on  with  his  part  correctly,  and 
then,  as  he  made  his  exit,  I  saw  the  means  that  the  attend- 
ants used  to  keep  him  up. 

Directly  when  he  came  off.  one  applied  a  wet  towel  to 
his  head,  white  the  other  gave  him  a  steaming  cup  of 
coffee  from  a  big  pitcher.  The  wet  towels  and  hot  coffee 
seemed  to  be  efficacious,  for  as  the  play  progressed,  he  re- 
ceived round  after  round  of  applause,  and  all  evidence  of 
unsteadiness  disappeared.  I  noticed  that  the  orchestra, 
contrary  to  their  usual  custom  of  leaving  their  places 
when  the  curtain  was  rung  up,  remained  and  paid  close 
attention  to  the  performance. 

Published   by   Lee    &    Shepard,    Boston  ;    price, 
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An  Amateur  Critic  of  Kipling. 

An  Eastern  paper  recently  drew  attention  to  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  use  of  the  term  "iced  water"  in  his 
American  railway  story.  ".007."  in  one  of  the 
August  magazines,  and  now  an  amateur  critic,  who 
signs  himself  "  Seciion  Boss,"  picks  other  flaws  in 
the  clever  young  story-teller's  accuracy. 

"  Mr.  Kipling  is  a  keen  observer,"  he  declares, 
"and  writes  prptty  good  American  for  an  outsider, 
but  if  lie  had  spent  a  night  in  a  roundhouse  with  his 
ears  open  he  would  never  have  used  '  loco '  for  loco- 
motive, or  have  omitted  the  familiar  'engine'  alto- 
gether; he  would  not  have  said  'bogie'  uhen  he 
meant '  truck'  ;  he  would  not  have  alloued  a  parlor- 
car  to  be  hitched  to  a  suburban  commuter's  train 
'  ahead  of  the  caboose '  ;  he  would  not  have  made 
his  engines  speak  of  themselves  as  'Americans'  (in 
the  sense  of  pattern),  or  painted  his  hero  pea  green 
with  a  red  '  buffer- bar.' 

"  Further,  no  American  writer  would  use  as  a 
simile  for  brilliancy  a  '  a  fireman's  helmet  in  a  street 
parade,"  as  few  of  his  countrymen  have  ever  seen  a 
fireman  in  a  metallic  head-covering  such  as.  is  worn 
in  London. 

"  I  suppose  it's  all  right  to  strengthen  a  situation 
by  omitting  the  guard-rail  from  an  eighty-foot  bridge 
— it  gives  a  pleasant,  breezy.  Western,  get-there-or- 
bust,  nigger-on-the-safety-valve  movement,  and  maybe 
it's  good  fiction  to  lring  about  the  catastrophe  with  a 
hundred-pound  piglet  who  "rolled  right  under  the 
pilot '  and  thereby  caused  the  '  bogies '  to  lift ;  but 
on  plain,  every-day  railroads  there  is  a  guard-rail  at 
every  open  culvert,  and  even  the  illustrations  to  Mr. 
Kipling's  story  admit  cow-catchers. 

"  I've  learned  a  good  deal  about  India  from  Rud- 
yard,  but  when  I  read  his  Yankee  stories  I  wonder  if, 
perhaps,  I  haven't  learned  some  things  that  aren't  so." 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
It  is  said  that  Hall  Caine  spent  months  in  studying 
what  may  be  termed  subterranean  London  in  order 
to  obtain  material  for  a  portion  of  his  new  romance, 
"The  Christian."  The  first  edition  in  England  is  to 
be  fifty  thousand. 

Andrew  Lang's  "  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts"  is 
announced  as  being  "  nearly  ready." 

The  new  novel  by  Bret  Harte,  "Three  Partners; 
or,  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  Hill,"  was  an- 
nounced for  publication  in  the  spring,  but  has  been 
unavoidably  delayed,  and  is  now  just  ready. 

Jules  Claretie.  who  is  at  present  in  Stockholm,  ex- 
pects soon  to  take  to  Paris  with  him  the  corrected 
proofs  of  his  new  novel,  "  L'Accusateur." 

C.  D.  Gibson  and  Phil  May  are  at  work  together 
upon  a  series  of  illustrations  for  a  new  edition  of 
Dickens.  Mr.  Gibson  is  doing  "Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit  "  and  Mr.  May  "  David  Copperfield."  Years  ago 
Mr.  Gibson  announced  his  ambition  to  illustrate 
Dickens. 

The  "Outward  Bound  "  edition  of  Kipling's  works 
can  not,  on  account  of  copyright  complications,  be 
circulated  in  England.  A  uniform  edition,  with  the 
same  arrangement  as  the  American  one,  is  perhaps 
to  be  printed  in  London. 

Louis  Becke,  who  has  done  such  brilliant  work 
with  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  a  basis  for  bis  power- 
ful realistic  stories,  has  been  in  England  for  some 
months  past,  and  is  now  about  to  return  to  the  tropic 


isles.  Writing  to  him  has  always  been  the  hardest 
of  tasks,  and  he  would  never  have  given  the  world 
his  fascinating  South  Sea  sf  ries  but  for  continual 
prompting  from  J.  F.  Archibald,  the  editor  of  the 
Australian  Bulletin,  in  which  all  his  earlier  work  first 
saw  the  light. 

Paul  Bourget's  "  Voyageuses,"  which  has  been  ap- 
pearing in  Cosmopolis,  is  about  to  appear  in  book- 
form  in  Paris. 

"  Autour  de  Honors  de  Balzac,"  by  the  Vicomte 
de  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul,  is  the  latest  contribution 
lo  the  life  history  of  the  great  romance  writer.  M. 
de  Lovenjoul  was  well  acquainted  with  Balzac,  and 
he  shows  the  close  intimacy  between  Theophile 
Gautier  and  the  subject  of  his  memoir. 

An  interesting  volume  will  be  "  Chronicles  of  the 
Bank  of  England,"  written  by  B.  B.  Turner,  one  of 
the  officials. 

The  most  caustic  critical  estimate  of  Edmond  de 
Goncourt  as  a  writer  and  man  has  been  made  by 
Maitre  Chenu.  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff's  in  the 
lawsuit  over  the  brothers'  testament  bequeathing 
most  of  their  possessions  to  a  projected  rival  institu- 
tion to  the  Acad^mie  de  France.     Said  the  lawyer  : 

"  He  was  a  Rococo  man.  lost  and  at  sea  in  our  age.  and 
yet  he  imagined  himself  a  modern  of  the  moderns.  For 
him  Racine  was  a  mere  imitator  ;  Moliere,  a  buffoon  ; 
Shakespeare,  a  simple  copyist,  outrageously  overestimated 
by  the  tasteless  British.  He  opposed  Napoleon  the  Third, 
because  his  coup  tfctat  fell  on  the  publication  day  of  his 
first  book.  He  hated  Gambella.  because  his  ministry  fell 
on  the  day  De  Goncourt's  'Faustine'  appeared.  He 
could  not  forgive  Carnot  for  letting  himself  be  assassin- 
ated on  the  day  the  '  Journal  des  Goncourts*  was  issued 
in  complete  form.  Because  Yictor  Hugo  had  stood  in 
his  way.  he  characterized  his  funeral  as  a  picnic.  But 
the  crime  of  crimes,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  fact  that  his 
contemporaries  did  not  insist  upon  electing  him  to  the 
Academy.  Hence  this  wonderful  conception  of  an 
Academie  des  Goncourts." 

Since  Bret  Harte — who  has  dropped  his  first  name. 
Francis — was  United  States  Consul  at  Glasgow,  Irom 
1880  to  1885,  he  has  made  his  residence  in  Great 
Britain.  At  present  he  lives  at  74  Lancaster  Gate, 
West,  London.  Henry  James,  the  novelist,  is  also 
a  resident  abroad,  and  his  mail  has  to  be  sent  in  care 
of  bis  publishers,  as  he  is  erratic  in  his  wanderings. 

There  will  be  a  new  biography  of  Charles  Dickens 
written  by  George  Gissing. 

Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  in  his  entertaining  volume, 
"The  Thackerays  in  India  and  Some  Calcutta 
Graves,"  has  this  lo  say  about  Colonel  Xewcomeand 
his  prototypes  : 

"  Colonel  Newcome  is  indeed  a  character  made  up  of 
many  simples.  There  is  in  it,  as  we  have  seen,  perhaps 
something  of  Thackeray's  grand-uncle  and  guardian 
Moore,  something  of  the  chivalrous  cousin.  Sir  Richmond 
Shakespear,  perhaps  also  something  of  the  poor  old 
Richard  Becher  who  ties  in  the  South  Park  Street  Ceme- 
tery, Calcutta.  Happy  the  family  which  could  count 
several  members  as  the  original  of  Colonel  New-come  I 
.  .  .  Of  sixty-nine  of  the  novelist's  kinsmen  and  collat- 
erals whose  career  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  twenty-four 
entered  the  army  or  navy,  nineteen  were  churchmen,  nine 
were  barristers,  eight  were  Indian  civilians,  se%'en  were 
medical  men,  two  were  Eton  masters.  Every  Thackeray 
since  the  archdeacon,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  had 
to  earn  his  living  in  some  honorable  profession — by  his 
sword,  tongue,  or  pen.  In  the  generation  immediately 
preceding  the  novelist,  at  least  four  uncles  and  one  aunt 
had  literary  gifts.  Thackeray's  genius  was  the  flowering 
of  a  century  and  a  half  of  family  culture."  .  .  . 

A  new  book  by  Edward  W.  Townsend  is  an- 
nounced by  a  New  York  publisher.  It  is  entitled 
"Near  a  Whole  City   Full,"  and  is   to   have  fifty 

drawings  by  F.  A.  Nankivell. 

Mme.  Sarah  Grand  has  returned  to  London  after 
some  months'  stay  on  the  Continent,  bringing  with 
her  the  manuscript  of  the  new  novel  upon  which  she 
has  been  long  occupied,  and  has  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Heinemann  for  publication.  The  story 
traces  the  development  of  a  woman  of  genius  from 
her  girlhood  to  her  marriage,  and  it  is  supposed  in 
England  that  it  is  largely  autobiographical. 

Two  years  ago  Meilhac  lost  his  best  friend,  Paul 
Poirson,  whom  he  had  made  his  residuary  legatee. 
How  he  chose  a  successor  for  M.  Poirson  is  thus  re- 
lated : 

A  few  months  later  on  he  became  firmly  attached 
to  M.  Ganderax,  with  whom  he  collaborated  a  comedy 
for  the  Franc.ais.  One  evening,  while  at  a  party  given 
by  Mme.  Pozzi,  he  found  himself  by  the  side  of  M. 
Ganderax,  to  whom  he  abruptly  said:  "My  dear  Gan- 
derax, since  Poirson  is  dead,  will  you  be  my  heir  ?  "  Sur- 
prised at  this  proposal,  M.  Ganderax  could  not  dissemble 
his  confusion.  "  But,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  M.  Gan- 
derax, "you  are  not  dyingyet.and  I  can't  see  why  you 
should  think  of  your  testament.  At  all  events,  you  must 
have  older  friends  than  myself."  Meilhac  rejoined : 
"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  simply  ask  you,  yes 
or  no,  will  3'ou  consent  to  become  my  heir?"  Ganderax 
held  out  his  hand  and  answered  :  "  In  that  case,  my  dear 
Meilhac,  I  may  consider  that,  in  speaking  thus  to  me,  you 
ask  me  if  I  will  be  your  best  friend.  I  therefore  willingly 
accept  your  proposal." 

Mrs.  Steel  has  written  a  volume  of  short  stories 
dealing  with  Indian  life.  It  is  expected  to  appear  in 
the  fall. 

The  Hon.  Philip  Stanhope,  M.  P.,  is  engaged  in 
collecting  materials  for  a  biography  of  his  great- 
grandfather. Charles,  the  third  Earl  Stanhope.  "  Un- 
fortunately," remarks  the  Rocket,  "  this  clever  man 
directed  that  the  bulk  of  his  papers  should  be  de- 
stroyed after  his  death,  and  as  in  his  testamentary 
dispositions  he  appointed  no  fewer  than  nine  execu- 
tors, but  no  member  of  his  own  family,  the  task  of 
getting  hold  of  documents  of  any  value  is  a  difficult 
one." 
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ing, without  apparatus.     338  pages,  S5.00. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Novel's  Second  Wind. 

One  of  the  curious  things  about  novels  is  the  way 
a  book  will  come  out  quietly  and  attract  litile  atten- 
tion, and  then  suddenly,  after  a  number  of  months 
and  for  no  assignable  reason,  take  a  sudden  leap 
into  popularity.  An  example  of  this  phenomenon 
is  "The  Grey  Lady."  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
It  was  first  published  in  1895.  and  made  little  or  no 
stir,  but  now  it  is  being  widely  read  and  a  third  edi- 
tion has  ju^t  been  called  for. 

It  is  a  story  of  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  a  family 
which  has  always  had  a  representative  in  the  British 
navy,  and  when  one  of  them  fails  in  his  entrance  ex-  j 
aminaiions,  he  goes  into  the  merchant  service.    This 
man.  Luke  Fitzhenry,  has  a  curious  and  interesting  ! 
character,  as  Mr.  Merriman  draws  it,  and  his  career  1 
is  followed  with  a  more  lively  interest  than  that  of 
his  brother.     He  is  a  man  of  strong  will,  but  when- 
ever he  comes  to  a  decisive  point,  fate  always  seems  to 
give  him  just  the  necessary  fillip  to  send  him  in  the 
wrong  direction.     In  the  end  he  wrecks  a  great  pas- 
senger ship  at   night,   in  order  to  make  a  fortune 
through  a  crooked   insurance   deal,   and   is  himself 
drowned  with  the  woman  he  loves. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

A  Returned  Explorer  in  London. 

A.  E.  W.  Mason,  whose  "Courtship  of  Morrice 
Buckler"  will  be  remembered,  has  written  a  fairly 
entertaining  storv  in  "  The  Philanderers."  His  hero 
is  an  Englishman  who  returns  to  London  with  con- 
cession for  the  development  of  some  African  province. 
He  is  soon  in  the  whirl  of  London  life,  being  mal- 
treated by  the  papers,  falling  in  love,  organizing  his 
company,  and  generally  having  the  experiences  of  a 
notable  man  in  that  maelstrom  of  life.  The  story  is 
well  conceived  and  crisply  written,  and  several  of  the 
scenes  are  decidedly  dramatic. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

The  Overland's  New  Editor. 
The  Overland  Monthly  has  a  new  editor  in  the 
person  of  James  Howard  Bridge,  his  predecessor, 
Rounsevelle  Wildman.  having  departed  for  his  post 
as  United  States  Consul  at  Hongkong.  Mr.  Bridge, 
who  is  more  widely  known  in  the  literary  world  as 
"  Harold  Brvdges,"  was  for  five  years  Herbert 
Spencer's  literary  assistant  and  private  secretary,  and 
has  more  recently  been  engaged  in  literary  work  in 
New  York  city.  His  best-known  individual  work  is 
"  A  Fortnight  in  Heaven,"  and  he  collaborated  with 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  writing  "Triumphant  Democ- 
racy." He  is  at  present  away  on  a  flying  trip  to 
New  York,  but  will  soon  return  and  assume  the 
active  management  of  the  Overland.  Mr.  Bridge 
will,  for  the  present  at  least,  make  no  change  in 
the  general  policy  of  the  magazine. 

Confederate  Literature. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  States  (ac- 
cording to  a  writer  in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  J, 
the  people  of  the  South  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
everything  of  Northern  origin,  and  they  very  natur- 
ally decided  to  boycott  the  literature  of  that  section. 
The  blockade  was  effective,  and  Northern  books 
could  not  cross  the  line.  At  rare  intervals  a  ship- 
ment came  through  and  was  at  once  confiscated. 
The  Southern  people  and  their  newspapers  began  to 
ridicule  the  literature  of  the  North.  All  that  was 
original  was  namby-pamby  or  immoral,  and  all  that 
was  readable  was  plagiarized.  This  was  the  way 
the  Southern  press  and  people  talked. 

But  could  the  new  republic  create  a  literature  in  a 
day  ?  There  were  bold  spirits  who  made  the  effort. 
William  Gilmore  Simms  wrote  stories  which  were  not 
at  all  comparable  with  his  early  productions.  John 
Esten  Cooke  laid  aside  the  pen  for  the  sword,  and 
dashed  through  the  country  with  Stuart's  cavalry. 
James  D.  McCabe,  Jr.,  came  to  the  front  and  wrote 
"The  Aide-de-Camp,"  a  novel  of  the  war,  while  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Artillery  wrote  "Clari- 
monde,"  a  story  now  forgotten.  Miss  Evans,  of 
Mobile,  wTOte  "  Macaria,"  the  weakest  of  her  novels, 
because  it  was  sectional.  After  a  year  or  so  the  Con- 
federates gave  their  literary  craze  a  rest.  Edward 
Pollard  and  others  continued  to  write  upon  historical 
and  literary  subjects,  but  the  novelists  and  poets  took 
a  vacation. 

Something,  however,  had  to  be  done  to  convince 
the  outside  world  that  arts  and  letters  were  patronized 
in  the  Confederacy,  and  the  printing-offices  under- 
took to  do  this.  There  were  no  publishers,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  So  the  job  printing-offices  in  the 
various  cities  began  to  reprint  editions  of  popular 
European  books.  These  pirated  editions  were,  of 
course,  in  paper  covers  and  printed  in  the  most  in- 
ferior fashion.  West  &  Johnson,  of  Richmond,  re- 
printed "  Les  Miserables,"  but  their  edition  was  in 
five  volumes,  and  it  took  a  year  to  get  it  out.  The 
first  volume  sold  for  two  dollars,  but  the  rising  price 
of  paper  and  labor  caused  the  last  part  to  sell  for 
five  dollars.  This  enterprising  firm  also  reprinted 
"  No  Name."  by  Willrie  Collins,  a  number  of 
military  books,  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  and  "The 
Captain  of  the  Vulture,"  by  Miss  Braddon.  Then 
S.  H.  Goetzel  &  Co.,  of  Mobile,  brought  out  "  Grea 
Expectations,"  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  two  or  three 
other  books.  The  average  price  of  these  works  was 
five   dollars  a   volume,    and  they  were    printed  in 


almost  unreadable  type  upon  the  worst  of  paper, 
with  wall  -  paper  backs.  Blanton  Duncan,  who 
printed  Confederate  money  at  Columbia.  S.  C. 
turned  aside  from  his  regular  business  10  reprint 
"The  Golden  Daggers,"  by  Paul  Feval,  but  the 
venture  was  not  a  success,  and  he  returned  to  his 
financial  printing. 

All  over  the  South  the  people  turned  their  faces 
against  this  new  literature.  They  had  been  ac- 
customed to  something  belter,  and  it  did  not  suit 
them.  They  turned  away  from  it  and  bought  North- 
ern and  English  books  at  high  prices. 

The  literature  of  the  Confederacy  seems  to  have 
followed  it,  instead  of  being  contemporaneous  with 
it.  Cooke,  Page.  Harris,  Edwards.  Lanier,  and 
others  have  all  done  their  work  since  the  war. 
Probably  they  were  stimulated  and  inspired  by  the 
influences  of  the  great  conflict,  and  without  those  in- 
fluences it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  would  never  have 
reached  their  present  high  positions.  Similar  con- 
ditions existed  during  the  French  Revolution.  In 
that  stirring  epoch  there  were  numerous  men  of 
genius,  but  k  was  about  a  generation  later  before 
Dumas,  Hugo,  and  Lamarline  made  their  immortal 
contribution  to  the  world's  literature.  The  writers  of 
the  Confederacy  are  just  beginning  to  be  heard  from. 


New  Publications. 
Hall  Caine's  first  great  success,  "The  Deemster." 
has  been  republished  in  paper  covers  by  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Physics  for  Grammar  Schools"  is  a  concise  and 
useful  hand  -  book  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Charles  L.  Harrington  and  is  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

Two  addresses  by  the  late  Phiilips  Brooks,  which 
were  delivered  a  number  of  years  ago,  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  an  admirer  of  the  famous 
preacher,  and  are  issued  in  a  little  book  entitled 
"  Best  Methods  of  Promoting  Spiritual  Life."  Pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

A  useful  little  book  is  "A  Study  of  English 
Words,"  by  Jessie  Macmillan  Anderson.  It  fur- 
nishes in  a  form  suitable  for  school  or  private  study  a 
summary  of  the  important  facts  relating  to  the  En- 
glish language,  especially  showing  the  growth  and 
change  of  words.  Published  by  the  American  Book 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  40  cents. 

James  H.  Deering,  of  the  San  Francisco  bar.  has 
compiled  a  new  issue  of  "  The  Penal  Code  of  Cali- 
fornia," as  amended  up  to  1897.  The  frequent 
changes  that  are  made  in  our  laws  by  the  Solons 
who  assemble  at  Sacramento  make  it  essential  for 
every  lawyer  to  have  this  book  on  his  desk.  The 
compiler's  dreary  work  has  been  most  carefully  done, 
and  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  legal  frater- 
nity. Published  by  the  Bancroft- Whitnay  Company, 
San  Francisco  ;  price,  $3.00. 

Walter  Cranston  Lamed  has  written  a  very  pretty 
tale  in  "  Arnaud's  Masterpiece."  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  old  Templars'  town  of  Luz,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  time  is  shortly  after  the  second  crusade  of 
King  Louis.  The  hero  is  a  young  artist  who  is 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  that  period,  "when  art  was 
still  religion."  He  lives  among  the  monks  and  he 
works  among  their  churches,  but  love  comes  into  his 
life  and  at  last  inspires  his  masterpiece.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

There  is  a  distinct  charm  about  "The  Story  of 
Mollie,"  by  Marian  Bower.  It  is  a  simple  little  tale 
of  a  neglected  child,  a  little  girl  who  is  forgotten  by 
her  mother,  misunderstood  by  her  nurse,  and  the 
victim  of  general  eclipse  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
vent of  a  baby  brother.  But  this  slight  material  is 
handled  by  Miss  Bower  with  skill  and  insight,  and 
her  exposition  of  Mollies  character  has  much  the 
same  quality  that  distinguishes  Olive  Schreiner's 
treatment  of  children.  Published  by  Roberts  Broth- 
ers, Boston  ;  price,  51.00. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke  bas  shown  a  new  side 
of  his  versatility  by  publishing  a  book  of  verse  en- 
titled ' "  The  Builders,  and  Other  Poems."  The  lead- 
ing poem  in  the  book,  "The  Builders,"  which  was 
read  at  the  commemoration  exercises  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, is  an  admirable  example  of  the  occasional 
poem.  Of  the  other  contents  of  the  book,  the  best 
portions  will  be  found  in  the  "  Scenes  Out  of  Doors," 
which  show  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  in  the  "  Lyrics  of  Friendship  and  Faith," 
which  express  a  broad  human  sympathy  and  strong 
and  elevated  sentiment.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1-50. 

"The  Hawaiian  Incident"  is  the  title  of  a  pam- 
phlet in  which  J.  A.  Gillis  examines  Mr.  Cleveland's 
attitude  toward  the  revolution  of  1893.  It  gives  a 
history  of  the  whole  transaction,  especially  the  part 
taken  by  the  United  States  Government  in  deposing 
the  Hawaiian  queen,  through  its  minister  and  the 
troops  who  were  landed  from  the  Boston  ostensibly 
for  the  protection  of  American  interests.  The  author 
has  relied  exclusively  on  testimony  of  two  lands — 
that  of  officers  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  that 
of  the  revolutionists  themselves  and  those  favoring 
their  action.  His  conclusion  is  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  fully  warranted  in  the  course  he  took.  Published 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  75  cents. 


NEWSPAPER    VERSE. 


A  Ballad  of  the  Fleet— 450  B.  C. 
When  we  loosed  from  blue  Piraus, 

Under  the  Violet  Crown, 
The  sun  hung  over  the  masthead 

Like  Pallas  above  the  town  : 
The  sun  hung  over  the  masthead 

And  the  laud  lay  on  the  lea. 
Where  the  gray  eyes  of  Glaucopis 

Were  the  eyes  that  followed  me. 

We  sailed  away  to  the  southland. 

Where  the  maids  are  born  to  kiss ; 
We  saw  the  daughters  of  Pharaoh 

When  we  lay  at  Naucratis; 
And  their  eyes  shone  like  Selene's. 

But  all  that  they  said  to  me 
Was :  "  The  gray  eyes  of  Glaucopis 

Are  the  eyes  that  shine  for  thee." 

W«  coasted  the  Great  King's  country, 

We  looked  on  the  Asian  girls. 
We  saw  the  flash  of  their  white  arms. 

The  toss  of  their  coal-black  curls ; 
But  out  of  their  songs  and  dances 

The  message  that  came  to  me 
Was ;  "  The  gray  eyes  of  Glaucopis 

Are  the  eyes  that  watch  for  thee." 

Sometimes  when  the  night  wind  whimpers 

And  whistles  among  the  spars, 
And  the  sullen  raindrop  splashes. 

And  a  wet  mist  dims  the  stars. 
At  sight  of  their  tearful  beauty 

I  think  on  a  harbor  quay, 
Where  the  gray  eyes  of  Glaucopis 

Are  the  eyes  that  weep  for  me. 

As  oft  in  the  summer  starshine 

We  loiter  among  the  isles. 
We  can  see  the  town  lights  twinkle 

And  beckon  across  the  miles  ; 
But  behind  them  and  beyond  them 

A  city  I  seem  to  see, 
Where  the  gray  eyes  of  Glaucopis 

Are  the  eyes  that  beckon  me. 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


OUT-OF-TOWN 

Book-Buyers. 


The    following    Books    are 
those  now  most  in  demand  : 

"  The  Gadfly."  by  E.  L.  Voynic 

"The  Martian,''  by  Du  Maurier ...  1,75 

"Soldiers  of   Fortune,"   by   Richard   Harding 

Davis 1.50 

"  Equality."  by  Edward  Bellamy.      .  ....  1.25 

"The  Ape.  the  Idiot,  and  Other  People,"  by 

W.  C.  Morrow  1  25 

"The    Landlord  of    Lion's  Head,"  by  W.  D. 

Howells 1.75 

"  The  Massarenes."  by  "  Ouida      ..  1.25 

"The  Choir  Invisible."  by  James  Lane  Allen   .  1.50 

"  En  Route,"  by  Huysmans 1.50 

"  Quo  Yadis,"  by  Sienkiewicz 2.00 


ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  Street. 
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Soria-Moria  Castle. 
To  Soria-Moria  Castle,  where  all  the  dreams  come  true. 
To  Soria-Moria  Castle  would  that  I  went  with  you  ; 
A   thousand  miles  of  meadow-land,  a  thousand  miles  of 

sea, 
And  what  though  winter  overtake  and  rough  the  waters  be  ? 

To  Soria-Moria  Castle  we'll  rise  and  go  to-day. 

And  sure  some  leagues  we'll  cover  or  ere  the  west  turn 

gray; 
And  though  to-ni^ht  we  slumber  beneath  the  roofless  blue. 
We'll  dream  of  that  fair  Castle  where  all  the  dreams  come 

true. 

Round  Soria-Moria  Castle  it's  always  afternoon, 

The  thorns  are  thick  withmayflowers,  the  air  is  sweet  with 

June: 
Though  fields  are  white  with   winter  but  half  a   league 

away, 
Thorns  in  the  Castle  Gardens  are  always  white  with  May. 

Oh,  you  may  walk  in  satin,  shod,  and  barefoot  I  may  go, 
But  we  shall  take  the   self-same  way  and   all   its  perils 

know. 
We'll  sail  the  hungry  waters  and  flee  the  following  fire 
That  fain  would  drive  us  backward  from  the  land  of  our 

desire. 

To  Soria-Moria  Castle  the  way  indeed  is  sore. 

For  we   must  tread  o'er   Erie   of   Dread  and  pass  o'er 

Whinny  Moor  ; 
And  we  must  sail,  unpiloted,  upon  the  hungry  sea, 
And  turn  not  back,  however  black  doom  o'er  our  heads 

may  be. 

And  if  or  e'er  the  Castle  upon  our  vision  shine 

The  hungry  sea  take  toll,  dear,  of  life  o'  mine  or  thine; 

We  will   not  grudge  to  pay  the  price,  but  drink  the  salt 

cup  down  ; 
Since,  though  the  sea-weed  wrap  us,  and  though  the  rough 

seas  drown — 

'Tis  sure  we'll  find  the  Castle  the  day  that  we  are  dead. 
For  souls  may  enter  freely  where  bodies  ill  had  sped  ; 
To  Soria-Moria  Castle,  where  all  the  dreams  come  true, 
To  Soria-Moria  Castle  I'm  fain  to  go  with  you. 

— \ora  Hopper  in  Black  and  White. 


The  most  expensive  book  ever  published  in  the 
world  is  the  official  history  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, which  is  now  being  issued  by  the  United  States 
Government  at  a  cost  up  to  date  of  52,300,000.  Of 
this  amount  nearly  one-half  has  been  paid  for  print- 
ing and  binding,  the  remainder  to  be  accounted  for 
in  salaries,  rent,  stationery,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, including  the  purchase  of  records  from  pri- 
vate individuals.  In  all  probability  it  will  take  three 
years  to  complete  the  work,  and  an  appropriation  of 
5500,000  has  been  asked,  making  a  total  cost  of 
nearly  $3,000,000.  The  work  will  consist  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twelve  volumes. 


Ask  any  one  who  has  rid- 
den with  the  Duck  Brake 
how  they  find  them. 

If  you  have  not  seen  this 
brake,  you  have  not  seen 
the  simplest  and  best. 

ADDRESS 

^ROBT.  M&LGOM  CO.,  Mfrs., 

brake:  ''AYrHf   ~35  MAKKi:T  street, 

PRICE  S4  25  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone  Black  311. 
EASTERN   DEPOT,  ELASTIC  TIP  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  beeu  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAJTX  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HTDRAFXIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON"  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 


THE  LATEST   STYLES   IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

iina-Laroc|e 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  thf  en- 
tire active  properliesof  Peruvian  \\^\\:. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria,  Poorness   of   the    Blood,  Genera 
Debility   and    Wasting    Diseases:    In- 
creases the  Appetite,    Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 
Paris:    22  Rue  Drouot 
New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 
26-30  N.  William  St. 


GEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 


(Established  1854.) 


Nay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse— 526  Seventh  Street.         SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Francis  Parkman's  Franceand  England 

"The  completion  of  this  history  is  an  event  that  •  my  .  *  a  • 

should  awaken   interest  wherever  historical  genius  can  fl     IXJOl^Lll     /XmCflCcl 

be  appreciated." 


"  He  chose  for  his  great  work  a  subject  of  the  closest  interest  to  his  countrymen — 
the  colonization  of  the  American  continent,  and  the  wars  for  its  possession — and 
he"  lived  through  fifty  years  of  toil  to  complete  the  great  historical  series  which  he 
designed  when  but  a  youth  at  college." 

The  complete  definitive  edition   now  being  published. 

„      .  ,       _.  .  Full  prospectus  and  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  agent. 

Introduction  bv  Dr.  John  Fiske.  r      r  ' 

Illustrated  with  rare  portraits.  D.      PAUL      ELDER 

Printed  from  large  type  on  hne  paper.  ^  p  _ 

Complete  in  10  vols.,  S3.  50  each.  6* 

r  DijpUr  Root 


THE        ARGONAUT 


August  i6,  1897. 


Bates,  too,  has  a  strong  emotional  r61e  in  the  wife, 
and  Gladys  Wallis,  Madge  Carr  Cook,  and  Harry 
Corson  Clarke  will  also  be  in  the  cast. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"  The  Heart  of  Maryland." 
The  final  performance  of  "Rosemary"  during 
John  Drew's  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  will  take 
place  to-night,  and  on  Monday  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter 
will  make  her  first  appearance  in  this  city  in  "The 
Heart  of  Maryland."  It  is  an  American  war  drama, 
which  was  written  especially  for  her  by  David 
Bclasco.  He  is  a  master  of  stagecraft,  and  how 
well  he  has  used  his  abilities  in  the  construction  of 
this  play  is  shown  by  the  success  il  has  met  with  in 
the  past  two  or  three  seasons.  There  are  no  scenes 
of  battle  in  the  play,  but  it  is  nevertheless  full  of 
stirring  situations  and  moving  incidents.  The  most 
novel  is  that  founded  on  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe's 
poem,  with  which  the  amateur  reciter  has  made  us 
familiar,  "Curfew  Shall  Not  King  To-Night." 

As  one  would  expect  of  any  play  of  which  Mr. 
Belasco  has  charge,  the  production  will  be  an  elabo- 
rate one,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  secure  real- 
istic effects.  At  the  head  of  the  cast  is  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter,  one  of  the  best-advertised  women  in  America  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  scandal  and  Belasco's  suit  against 
the  Chicago  millionaire  at  whose  order  he  taught  her, 
she  is  now  reported  to  be  an  actress  of  unusual 
merit.  The  supporting  company  is  an  unusually 
large  one,  comprising  more  than  thirty  members. 
Several  of  them  are  well  kno*n  in  San  Francisco. 
Frank  Mordaunt  was  a  member  of  the  stock  com- 
pany at  the  old  California  Theatre  under  the  Mc- 
Kee  Rankin  regime,  and  he  has  been  here  several 
limes  since  then.  One  of  his  best  roles  was  that  of 
old  Nick  Van  Alstyne  in  "  The  Henrietta,"  in  which 
he  rather  overshadowed  Mr.  Robson.  Theodore 
Roberts  is  a  native  of  this  city.  Helen  Tracy — 
can  Virginia  Tracy  be  her  daughter  ? — also  revives 
memories  of  the  old  California  Theatre  ;  she  was 
with  the  last  Kiralfy  company  that  played  "  Around 
the  World  in  Eighty  Days  "  here,  the  same  in  which 
Carmencita  made  her  visit  to  San  Francisco.  Other 
members  of  the  company  aie  James  E.  Wilson. 
Henry  Weaver,  J  r. ,  Herbert  Millward,  Grant 
Stewart.  Malcolm  Williams.  J.  H.  Hazellon,  and 
Angela  McCaull— the  latter  a  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  operatic  manager  of  the  same  name. 

Grand  Opera  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  grand-opera  season  at  the  Tivoli  had  an  ex- 
cellent opening  on  Monday  night,  when  "Aida" 
was  sung.  Mme.  Selina  Kronold-Koert  was  the 
Aida  of  the  cast,  and  made  an  excellent  impression, 
and  as  much  may  be  said  for  Mile.  Alexia  Bassian, 
who  made  her  debut  here  in  the  title-role  of  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet  "  on  Tuesday.  The  others  in  the  company 
are  not  new  to  San  Francisco,  and  some  of  them 
have  international  reputation.  With  Michelena, 
Abramoff,  Mertens,  Mrs.  Fleming  -  Hinrichs,  and 
the  stock  company  to  draw  upon,  a  very  creditable 
performance  of  almost  any  of  the  great  operas  can 
be  given.  The  Tivoli  management  is  deserving  of 
much  praise  for  its  enterprise  in  giving  us  this  second 
season  of  grand  opera. 

For  next  week  a  single  opera  is  announced,  Wag- 
ner's "  Lohengrin,"  but,  in  order  that  none  of  the 
principals  shall  be  put  to  too  great  a  strain,  the  lead- 
ing roles  will  be  sung  by  different  singers  on  alternate 
nights.  Thus  Michelena  and  Rhys  Thomas  will 
alternate  as  the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Grail,  Mertens 
and  Raffael  will  be  the  Telramunds,  Mme.  Kronold- 
Koert  and  Miss  Efhe  Stewart— another  new-comer, 
who  has  sung  for  several  seasons  with  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  in  England — will  be  the  Elsas,  and  Mrs. 
Hinrichs  and  Bernice  Holmes  will  be  the  Ortruds. 
Signor  Abramoff  will  be  the  King  Henry  every  night, 
and  West  will  be  the  royal  herald.  The  chorus  will 
be  augmented  for  this  opera,  and  the  orchestra  will 
comprise  thirty  pieces. 

The  Columbia. 

That  Manager  Frawley  used  good  judgment  in 
reviving  "The  Charity  Ball,"  was  evident  by  the 
large  audiences  which  that  play  attracted  during  the 
week  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  To-night  and  to- 
morrow night  will  mark  the  last  performances  of 
this  strong  play. 

Commencing  Monday  evening,  the  Frawley  Com- 
pany will  present  C.  Haddon  Chambers's  play, 
"The  Idler,"  which,  when  presented  here  by  the 
Lyceum  Company  met  with  marked  favor.  It  has 
three  exceptionally  good  male  parts  in  Mark  Cross, 
the  London  cynic  who  loves  another  man's  wife  ;  Sir 
John  Harding,  the  husband  who  thinks  himself  de- 
ceived ;  and  Simeon  Strong,  a  young  American. 
These  will  be  played  respectively  by  Frank  Worth- 
ncis  Carlyle — his  first  appearance  with  the 
.'-y^ro  —  and    T.    D.   Frawley.      Blanche 


The  Orpheum. 

Papinta,  Professor  Leonidas  and  his  trained  dogs 
and  cats,  and  Crawford  and  Manning  continue  to  be 
the  stars  of  the  Orpheum's  programme  this  week. 
They  have  all  been  here  some  time,  but  the  audiences 
show  no  signs  of  tiring  of  them.  Gus  Williams,  the 
German  dialect  comedian,  is  the  most  notable  novelty 
on  the  bill,  but  his  selections  for  this  week  seem  to 
have  been  chosen  with  poor  judgment,  as  he  has  not 
been  at  his  best. 

Next  week  the  leading  new-comer  is  Johnny  Carroll, 
an  Irish  comic  singer  of  the  kind  the  gallery  de- 
scribes as  "great."  Charmion,  a  Spanish  ring 
artist,  will  also  make  a  first  bow  on  Monday  night. 
These,  with  Papinta — for  whom  it  will  be  the  last 
week  here — Professor  Leonidas,  Gus  Williams,  Mary 
Arniotis,  the  strong  woman,  and  Frencelli  and  Lewis, 
should  present  a  very  entertaining  programme. 

La  Mcrode  at    Home. 

Le  Figaro,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  Mile.  Cleo 
de  Merode  is  about  to  come  to  America  to  appear 
in  a  ballet  in  one  of  the  large  New  York  vaudeville 
houses,  says  : 

"  Life  in  Paris  had  become  impossible  for  her.  In 
spite  of  prodigies  of  economy  and  though  aided  by 
the  prudent  advice  of  her  mother,  she  could  no 
longer  manage  to  make  both  ends  meet.  On  the  two 
hundred  francs  a  month  which  the  Op6ra  gives  her, 
she  had  to  keep  a  carriage  and  horses,  a  little  palace 
and  open  table  for  her  friends,  and  to  be  from  head 
to  foot  one  of  the  most  elegant  little  dolls  in  Paris. 
Two  hundred  francs  is  not  much  for  all  that. 

"  More  th^n  one  in  similar  cases  has  gone  to  the 
bad.  In  the  dressing-room  of  the  ballet  names  of 
persons  are  mentioned  whose  misconduct  seems,  un- 
fortunately, to  be  undeniable,  and  whose  antics  are 
not  entirely  choregraphic.  We  should  praise  all  the 
more  those  who,  like  Mile.  Cleo  de  Merode,  try  to 
live  exclusively  by  their  labors  and  ask  of  art  alone 
the  requisites  for  existence. 

"Our  amiable  dancer  will  receive  in  America 
forty-five  thousand  francs  a  month.  With  a  little 
care,  therefore,  she  and  her  mother  will  be  able  to 
five  very  respectably.  In  Paris  that  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  them  ;  talent  is,  indeed,  appreciated 
there  as  much  as  it  is  in  America,  but  it  is  not  so 
well  rewarded.  Mile.  Cleo  de  Mcrode  is  held  in 
high  esteem  at  the  Op£ra,  but  several  years  would 
have  passed  before  she  received  forty-five  thousand 
francs  a  month.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  Was  she  to 
slide  into  the  downward  path  like  her  young  com- 
panions? Mile.  Cleo  de  Mcrode,  who,  luckily  for 
her,  still  has  her  mother  by  her  side,  refused  to  do 
this,  and  very  bravely  is  going  to  start  for  America. 
We  must  congratulate  her.  In  Paris,  in  the  long 
run,  she  might  have  fallen  !  " 


Ethel  Barrymore  in  London. 
Ethel  Barrymore,  although  she  has  been  playing 
but  a  small  role  in  "Secret  Service,"  has  made  a 
distinct  hit  in  London  and  has  become  a  great  social 
favorite.  She  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
actress  who  was  invited  to  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire's garden-party,  where  she  was  chaperoned  by 
the  Duchess  of  Manchester.  Rumor  has  it  that  the 
young  Duke  of  Manchester  is  much  enamored  of 
Miss  Barrymore.  Lawrence  Irving  and  Richard 
Harding  Davis  have  also  been  mentioned  as  ad- 
mirers. She  also  had  the  honor  of  a  fifteen  minutes' 
conversation  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  an  entertain- 
ment recently  given  by  Mrs.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  to 
which  she  was  accompanied  by  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill. 


Notes. 
Mamie  Gilroy  will  head  "The  Girl  from  Paris" 
Company,  which  comes  to  the  Columbia. 

Miss  Gladys  Wallis  has  canceled  her  London  en- 
gagement to  remain  with  the  Frawley  Company. 

When  "  In  Gay  New  York  "  is  seen  in  this  city,  La 
Liska  will  be  seen  in  a  novel  dance  which  she  has  in- 
vented. 

It  is  said  that  Fanny  Davenport  contemplates  the 
production  of  a  drama  in  which  she  will  appear  as 
Brunnhilde. 

Horace  McVickar  has  made  a  three-act  play  out  of 
Tolstoy's  "Anna  Karenina,"  and  next  season  it  will 
be  acted  by  Corona  Riccardo. 

Lansing  Rowan,  a  former  member  of  the  Frawley 
Company,  has  joined  Hoyt's  "  A  Milk  White  Flag," 
which  comes  to  the  Columbia  soon. 

"A  Bachelor's  Romance"  will,  in  all  probability, 
constitute  Sol  Smith  Russell's  sole  production  for  the 
coming  season,  as  it  has  for  the  last. 

"  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  New  York  and  London,  will  come  here 
from  the  Empire  Theatre  in  a  couple  of  months. 

Carrie  Roma,  who  has  often  been  seen  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House,  has  been  singing  with  much 
success  in  "II  Trovatore  "  at  the  Garden  Theatre, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  new  comic  opera  by  De  Koven  and  Smith  in 
which  Camille  d'Arville  is  to  star  will  bear  the  name 
of  "Peg  Woflington."    An  effort  is  being  made  to 


engage  Denis  O'Sullivan,  the  young  San  Francisco 
baritone,  who  sang  here  in  "  Sham  us  O'Brien,"  for 
the  production. 

Edwin  Milton  Royle  has  transferred  the  London 
rights  in  his  play,  "  Friends,"  to  Louis  Nethersole, 
and  Frohman's  London  agent  has  taken  his  "  Capt. 
Impudence." 

Next  season  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Taber  will  star  sepa- 
rately. Mr.  Taber  will  appear  in  a  romantic  drama 
by  Lorimer  Stoddard,  in  whicli  the  scenes  will  be  laid 
in  the  lime  of  Napoleon. 

Hoyt's  "A  Milk  White  Flag,"  when  it  next  comes 
to  town,  will  include  a  skit  on  the  Klondike  gold 
fever.  An  entire  new  outfit  in  scenery  and  costumes 
will  be  seen  in  the  new  production. 

"  Gambols,"  an  adaptation  of  a  German  farce, 
which  Charles  Frohman  bought  for  American  and 
English  use,  will  be  acted  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  in 
London  before  it  is  seen  in  this  country. 

After  an  absence  from  San  Francisco  of  nearly  a 
decade,  William  H.  Crane  will  follow  "The  Heart 
of  Maryland"  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  when  he  will 
be  seen  in  a  series  of  his  most  prominent  successes. 

Hope  Ross,  who  went  to  London  to  succeed 
Odette  Tyler  in  the  r61e  of  Caroline  Mitford  in 
"Secret  Service,"  has  doae  so  well  in  the  part  that 
Charles  Frohman  has  engaged  her  for  the  coming 
season. 

Digby  Bell,  who  has  scored  a  hit  with  Augustus 
Thomas's  comedy  drama,  "  The  Hoosier  Doctor." 
opens  his  season  in  Chicago  next  week,  and  then 
comes  to  the  coast,  appearing  here  at  the  Columbia 
in  October. 

There  is  a  larger  number  of  stock  companies  now 
than  at  any  time  since  the  days  of  the  regular  stock 
companies.  It  is  said  that  twenty-five  local  stock 
companies  will  be  employed  in  the  United  States 
next  winter. 

"The  Girl  from  Paris"  will  be  produced  here  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  it  was  presented  at  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  in  New  York.  All  the  ac- 
companying stage  settings,  mechanisms,  and  effects 
will  be  brought  out  from  New  York. 

Still  another  distinguished  deserter  from  the  legiti- 
mate is  Kate  Claxton,  who  won  fame  and  fortune  in 
"  The  Two  Orphans."  She  has  signed  a  contract  to 
make  her  vaudeville  debut  at  Proctor's,  in  New  York, 
and  will  appear  in  a  comedietta  and  a  melodramatic 
sketch,  both  condensed  within  half-hour  limits. 

During  Duse's  engagement  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Renaissance,  in  Paris,  the  receipts  averaged  $2,113  a 
night,  making  a  total  of  over  $21,000  for  the  ten  per- 
formances. On  her  last  appearance,  when  she  ap- 
peared in  "  Femme  de  Claude"  and  " Cavalleria, " 
the  receipts  were  larger  than  on  any  previous  night, 
amounting  to  $2,808. 

Managers  Wagenhals  &  Kemper  have  accepted 
a  new  play  entitled  "  A  Cavalier  of  France,"  which 
will  be  Louis  James's  piece  de  resistance  for  the  com- 
ing season.  "  Spartacus,"  will  continue  to  be  a 
feature  of  his  repertoire,  which  will  also  include 
"Othello,"  " J ulius  Caesar,"  and  an  occasional  per- 
formance of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

M.  W.  Hartley,  formerly  Edward  Harrigan's 
manager,  controls  H.  A.  Du  Souchet's  comedy,  "My 
Wife's  Step-Husband,"  and  will  present  it  for  the 
first  time  in  Philadelphia  on  September  27th.  On 
the  same  date  Mr.  Hanley  will  give  a  copyright  per- 
formance in  London,  England,  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  Bertram,  of  the  Strand  Theatre. 

Francis  Carlyle,  having  disagreed  with  the  Alcazar 
people,  will  be  a  member  of  the  Frawley  Company 
for  the  balance  of  the  season.  Mr.  Frawley  is  very 
much  elated  at  securing  Mr.  Carlyle.  It  is  a  niche 
in  the  company  he  tried  unsuccessfully  heretofore  to 
fill  properly,  Lackaye  not  being  romantic  enough  and 
Colville  not  in  his  element  in  drawing-room  plays. 

It  is  said  that  Imre  Kiralfy  will  return  to  this  coun- 
try next  year  and  present  a  spectacle  called  "The 
Advancement  of  America "  on  the  same  scale  of 
splendor  which  characterized  his  "Victorian  Era," 
conceded  to  be  the  most  magnificent  affair  of  its 
kind.  "The  Advancement  of  America"  will  show 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  our  civilization  in 
the  last  fifty  years. 


The  Crystal  Baths. 

Physicians  recommend  the  Crystal  hot  sea-water 
tub  and  swimming  baths,  foot  of  Ma-on  Street,  ter- 
minus of  all  North  Beach  car  lines. 


$1,000  00 

Only  a  few  days  more  to  guess 
at  that  $1,000  missing  word. 
Contest  closes  August  31st. 

Schilling's  Best  tea  (five 
flavors)  is  at  your  grocer's. 
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HALL  &  RUCKEL 
NEW  YORK  Proprietors  LONDON 


T1VOJ.1    OFKKA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Keeling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Beginning  Monday,   August  16th.     Second  Week  of  the 

Grand    Opera   Season.     Careful    Presentation   of 

Wagner's  Celebrated  Music-Drama, 

-:-    LOHENG-RIN    -:- 

Superb  Casts.  Enlarged  Chorus.  Correct  Costumers. 
Beautiful  Scenery.  Appropriate  Accessories.  A  Sym- 
phony of  Thirty. 

In  Preparation — II  Trovatore  and  Carmen. 

Popular  Prices 35  and  BO  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated) Proprietors 

Beginning    Monday,   August   j6th.     David  Belasco's 
Romantic  Drama. 

-:-    THE    HEART    OF    MARYLAND    -:- 

Presented  by 
MRS.  LESLIK  CARTER  and 

DAVID  BELASCO'S  COMPANY. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

KRlfeDLANUHR,  GOTTL-OB  &  Co     .LESSEES  AND  MANAGERS 


Monday,    August    16th.     Twelfth    Week   of  the   Season. 
THE     FRAWLEY     COMPANY 

In  the  Lyceum  Theatre  Success, 


Monday,  August  23d SUE 

ORPHEUM. 


Week  Beginning  Monday  Evening,  August  16th. 

A  Celtic  Star,  Johnny  Carroll,  greatest  of  all  Ir:sh 
Comic  Singers;  Chanui  n,  the  Celebrated  Spanish 
Ring  Artiste  ;  Tremendous  Success  of  Gun  Williams, 
the  German  Comedian  ;  Prof.  Leon  id  a*  and  his 
Trained  Cats  and  Dogs;  Mary  Arniotis,  the  Strong- 
est Woman  on  Earth;  Frencelli  S:  Lewis,  and  the  Three 
Rackett  Bros.  Positively  last  week  of  Papinta,  the 
"  Myriad  Dancer." 

Regular  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       H.A.IIj-*rt7-.A.-K- 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 

Leave  San    Francisco,   commencing   May  2,    1897. 

WEEK  DAYS— 9:45  a.  in.:    1:45,  5:15  p.m. 

SCNDATS-8:00,  9:00,    10:00,    11:00    a.m.; 

1:45,  3:30  p.  m. 

Tickets  for  sale  at  Mill  Valley  or  THOS.  COOK  & 
SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  (under  Palace  Hotel  ) 


BOUND     VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  18»7. 


VOLUMES     I.     TO     XL. 


The  Fortieth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XL.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  thig  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  85.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  246 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


NO    HALF-MADE    APOLLO 

galvanized  iron 

A  certain  Mill-  represents,  we 
are  told,  that  its  sheets  are  made 
by  us  and  only  dipped  by  itself; 
that  its  iron  is,  therefore,  the 
same  as  ours. 

What  a  silly  lie  it  is  ! 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


August  16,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    PLAY-CARPENTER'S    ART. 


An  Exposition  of  the  Hack   Dramatist's  Work. 


[In  a  recent  issue  we  presented  the  struggles  of  a  young 
dramatist  as  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  a  realistic  novel- 
ist. William  Dean  Howells.  The  following  skit  by  James 
L.  Ford,  author  of  "  The  Literary  Shop "  and  "  Dolly 
Dillenbeck,"  gives  an  even  more  realistic  idea  of  how- 
some  plays  are  %vritten. — Eds.] 

Dramatis    Persons. —Charles  Dates,  theat- 
rical manager,    Winnie  Winsome,  brilliant 
society    actress     under    contract    to    Charles 
Dates.    Tommy    Freakpage,    ex- journalist, 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  press- agent  and  dram- 
atist   in    ordinary  to  Mr.   Charles   Dates. 
Angel  Clare,  the  backer  of  lite  enterprise. 
Time. —  The  latter  part   of  the   nineteenth  century, 
SCENE.—  The  sheriff-proof  managerial  cave  of  Mr. 
Dates,  under  the  stage  of  the  Frivolity  Theatre. 
All  the  characters  discovered  about  a  table  in 
t/ie  centre  of  the  room. 
Mr.  Dates — Now,  then,  Tommy,  let's  hear  what 
your    ideas    are    in    regard    to    this   play,    and  re- 
member   that    I'm    not   made  of   money  and    that 
Mr.  Clare  doesn't  propose  to  waste  any  more  of  his 
than  is  necessary.     [Aside  to  Mr.  Clare]  I  have  to 
give  him  that  little  rub  about  not  spending  money, 
but  there's  no  man  in  the  business  that  can  get  up  a 
piece  for  less  money  than  Tommy  can.     This  plot 
that  he's  got  now  is  great.    Just  listen  to  it. 

Tommy— You  don't  tell  me  you  haven't  got  all 
the  money  there  is.  Dates  ?  I  have  always  looked 
upon  you  as  the  Crcesus  of  upper  Broadway.  Any- 
way, this  piece  isn't  likely  to  cost  you  much,  even 
according  to  your  idea  of  economy.  The  first  scene 
shows  an  old  homestead  up  in  New  Hampshire,  or 
Vermont,  or  some  other  God-forsaken  place  that 
looks  so  well  on  the  stage  and  freezes  your  heart  cold 
when  you  come  to  look  at  it.  You  can  use  that  old 
back  drop  you  had  in  the  second  act  of  "Only  a 
Perfect  Lady,"  and  fake  up  an  old  well  sweep  and  a 
rustic  cottage  for  a  farm-house.     This  act  introduces 

the  heroine 

Miss  Winsome— What  entrance  do  you  give  me, 
Mr.  Freakpage  ? 

Tommy — Well,  you  can  come  down  the  mountain- 
side, or  out  of  the  well,  or  any  old  way  you  like  ; 
but,  anyway,  you  come  out  on  the  stage  and  show 
yourself. 

Miss  Winsome— But  I  want  the  question  of  my 
first  entrance  settled. 

Mr.  Dates— What's  the  reason  you  two  can't  come 
together  without  fighting  ?  I'll  fix  that  first  entrance 
all  tight.     Go  ahead.  Tommy. 

Tommy— Well,  in  this  act  the  heroine  comes  on 
with  a  chorus  of  village  maidens  and  sings  her  song 
about  "Lifting  the  Mortgage  from  the  Old  Roof 
Tree,"  after  which  she  bids  farewell  to  her  parents 
—out  of  whom  has  a  black-silk  dress  and  gray  curls, 
and  the  other  whiskers— climbs  into  an  old-fashioned 
stage-coach,  and  disappears.    Curtain. 

Miss  Winsome  [sarcastically]—  That  appears  to 
be  a  very  dramatic  act,  Mr.  Freakpage.  I  like  it 
because  it  will  afford  me  every  opportunity  that  I 
could  wish. 

Mr.  Freakpage— Well,  the  second  act  occurs  in 
New  York,   where  the  mortgage-lifter  has  gone  to 
earn  a    thousand   dollars.     There's  a   front  scene, 
showiDg   a   garret   where"  she's   doing   the  virtuous 
poverty  act  among  the  rats  and  rafters  —  that  pair 
of  flats  you've  been  using  for  twenty  years,   Dates, 
will  do,  old  boy— and  here  the  wicked  tempter,  who 
wears  a  frock-coat,   a  high  hat,  and  a  black  mus- 
tache, and  corresponds  in  every  particular  to  a  popu- 
lar idea  of  the  stage  millionaire,  seeks  her  out  and 
offers  to  get  her  a  position  on  the  stage,  where  her 
beauty  and  talents  will  obtain  instant  recognition. 
She  accepts  the  offer,  and  then  we  show  the  Raines 
Law  Club  on  the  night  of  the  grand  annual  ladies' 
reception  of    the    Martha    Washington   Society    of 
Sixth  Avenue.     This  gives  you  a   chance   to   intro- 
duce your  specialties,    and  when   they're  over,  the 
manager  announces   that  the  young  and  beautiful 
actress,  Miss  Kitty  Gums,  will  appear  in  her  famous 
impersonation  of  the  Indian  maiden. 
Miss  Winsome— Indian  nothing 
change  that  to  something  that  will  give  me  a  chance 
to  wear  my  shape  dress.    There's  one  thing  1  want 
to  say,  Mr.  Freakpage,  right  here,  and  that  is  that 
you're  making  the  leading  part  altogether  too  virtu- 
ous and  high- toned.     When  the  public  sees  a  young 
girl  start  off  to  lift  the  mortgage  ofi  the  old  home- 
stead, they  don't  look  to  see  Jier  come  out  in  red 
tights  and  sing  a  drinking-song.     I  tell  you  that  I 
don't  see  anything  in  it,  as  far  as  you've  gone,  for  me. 
Tommy— You  just  wait  till  the  end,  will   you? 
I've  arranged  for  the  shape  dress  and  written  in  a  few 
lines,  in  which  you  explain  that  you  wouldn't  do  it 
except  to  raise  the  mortgage  on  the  farm.     Of  course 
before  you  come    to  that    you  make    three    quick 
changes  and  then  the  people  applaud  so—  [signifi- 
cantly] 1  mean  the  people  on  the  stage  who  consti- 
tute the  audience  ;    I   don't  know  what  the  other 
people  in  the  house  will  do  when  they  hear  you  sing 
—that  the  manager  takes  you  one  side,  by  which  I 
mean  that  he  leads  you  down  to  the  footlights  and 
tells  you  that  the  guests  of  the  Martha  Washington 
Society  are  so  pleased  with  you  that  they  want  to  see 
more  of  you,  or  words  to  that  effect.     Of  course  you 
shudder  at  the  very  idea  of  appearing  without  skirts 
—there's  a  chance  for  you  to  do  some  real  acting 
tnere— and  then  the  wicked  tempter  comes  up  and 
teUs  you  that  .it's  all  done  in  the  interest  of  art,  and 


that  if  you  refuse,  your  engagement  will  end  then  and 
there  and  the  mortgage  will  be  foreclosed  and  the 
old  people  turned  out  to  die,  and  then  you  read  some 
very  fine  lines  about  a  daughter's  duty,  and  finally 
you  exclaim  :  "  I  will  6"o  it,  no  matter  what  the 
cost ! "  Music  cue.  You  disappear  and  come  out 
immediately  afterward  on  the  stage  and  sing  a  song 
about  "Down  by  the  Orchard  Wall'-  or  "  Deep  in 
the  Wildwood  Dells." 

Mr.  Clare — Really,  now.  I  think  that's  a  most 
ingenious  dramatic  expedient.  Mr.  Freakpage.  Cer- 
tainly it's  a  very  beautiful  and  taking  idea,  this  young 
maiden  from  the  country,  who  shrinks  from  revealing 
her  charms  to  the  public  gaze  and  would  not  do  so 
if  it  were  not  for  the  loved  ones  at  home.  Her  feel- 
ings seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  natural  and  wom- 
anly  

TOMMY — Right  you  are.  I  got  the  idea  from 
Winnie  herself.  She  wouldn't  put  on  the  tights  for 
a  hundred  dollars  a  night  if  it  wasn't  that  she's  one 
of  the  most  confirmed  mortgage-lifters  in  the  pro- 
fession.     I  mean  by  that,  that  she  lifts  the  mortgage 

on  to  the  property,  instead  of  off 

Miss  WINSOME  [somewhat  red  in  the  face] — I'll 
thank  you  to  hold  your  tongue,  Mr.  Freakpage. 
Your  remarks  are  extremely  offensive. 

Mr.  Dates  [grinning  in  spite  of  himself] — Shut 
up  your  head,  Tommy,  and  go  on  with  your  read- 
ing ! 

Tommy — Well,  at  the  close  of  the  song,  in  comes 
your  sister,  who  has  come  down  from  the  country, 
looking  for  you.  She's  blind,  so  she  can't  see  the 
tights,  but  she  knows  your  voice.  At  this  minute 
the  police  come  in  and  arrest  everybody,  with  you 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  hollering  :  "  Do  not  take 
my  poor  blind  sister  to  jail  ;  it  will  break  her  heart ! " 
There's  a  curtain  for  you,  and  if  you  don't  get  two 
calls  on  it  you  ought  to  go  in  to  vaudeville. 

Miss  Winsome  [icily]—  There  ought  to  be  just 
one  call  at  this  point  of  the  game,  and  that  one  for 
the  author,  and  by  a  policeman.  Struggling  down 
the  stage,  and  screaming  for  my  blind  sister  ! 

Tommy— The  last  act  shows  the  sheriff  auctioning 
off  the  old  homestead.  The  wicked  lover,  the  "squire 
who  holds  the  mortgage,  and  your  own  lover,  who 

has  followed  you  to  the  city,  unknown  to  you 

Miss  Winsome — And  what  scenes  do  we  have  to- 
gether, pray  ? 

Tommy— None  at  all.  I  fixed  it  so  on  purpose  to 
give  you  the  whole  centre  of  the  stage  to  yourself  all 
the  time,  so  we  wouldn't  hear  any  kicking  on  that 
score  at  least.  Well,  just  as  the  house  is  about  to  be 
knocked  down  to  the  wicked  one,  you  come  in,  riding 
on  a  horse  all  frescoed  with  soap-suds,  and  raise  the 
ante  to  such  a  point  that  they  all  drop  out,  and  the 
house  is  yours.  Then  the  old  parents  want  to  know 
how  you've  made  all  that  money,  and  hope  that 
you've  not  done  it  in  a  wrong  way — which  of  course 
you  wouldn't — on  the  stage.  Then  you  say  that  you 
have  become  a  famous  singer,  and  you  prove  it  by 
singing  a  song  with  the  village  maidens  for  the 
chorus.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  song  you  embrace 
the  old  folks,  and  the  curtain  goes  down. 

Mr.  Dates— Tommy,  you're  great !  Mr.  Clare, 
that  piece  will  go  like  wild-fire,  and  the  part  of  the 
village  maiden  will  fit  this  little  lady  here  like  one  of 
her  own  shape  dresses,  and  what's  more,  I  won't 
have  to  tap  you  for  more'n  a  couple  of  thou,  to  put 
the  thing  on  in  grand  style,  costumes  and  all. 
[Curtain.]— New  York  fournal. 


SONGS     OF    THE    GOLD-SEEKERS. 


A  certain  English  theatrical  manager,  though  in 
other  respects  a  thorough  business  man,  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  kept  a  private  secre- 
tary, who  had  strict  injunctions  not  to  betray  the 
secret.  One  day  the  manager  was  dining  at  the 
hotel  when  a  gold  watch  was  raffled  for.  Each  of 
the  guests  staked  two  shillings,  wrote  his  name  on  a 
scrap  of  paper,  and  threw  it  into  a  hat.  Our  man- 
ager, when  his  turn  came  to  sign  bis  name,  pre- 
tended to  write,  rolled  up  the  blank  piece  of  paper, 
and  threw  it  into  the  hat  along  with  the  rest.  As 
chance  would  have  it,  this  very  paper  was  drawn. 
Great  was  the  astonishment  when  it  was  found  to  be 

blank.     But   B ,    the  low    comedian,   who    was 

You  can  just  present,  asked  to  have  it  shown  to  him,  and  when  he 
had  examined  it  carefully,  he  gravely  exclaimed: 
"That  is  our  manager's  handwriting.  I  should 
know  it  among  a  thousand  !  " 


When  the  "Secret  Service"  company  sailed  from 
London  for  New  York  on  the  Paris,  last  Saturday, 
Blanche  Walsh  was  detained  because  of  her  mother's 
illness.  Mrs.  Walsh  is  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  suffering 
from  aneurism  of  the  chest,  and  her  death  is  thought 
to  be  but  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  at  the  most.  Miss 
Walsh  and  her  mother  have  taken  passage  on  the 
St.  Paul  for  to-day  (Saturday),  and  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  sail  then  if  Mrs.  Walsh's  condition  per- 
mitted. 

Eleanora  Duse  has  recently  written  to  the  United 
States  that  she  is  unwilling  to  come  here  again  until 
she  is  able  to  find  an  actor  who  can  replace  Flavio 
Ando  in  her  company.  It  is  her  great  desire,  when 
she  returns  here,  to  act  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and 
as  she  has  been  unable  to  find  a  leading  actor  who 
would  be  a  satisfactory  Romeo,  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  her  early  return. 


Off  for  the  Klondike. 
You  must  wake  and  call  me  early, 

Call  me  early,  mother  dear ; 
At  a  quarter  after  nine  the  ship 

Is  advertised  to  clear. 

Eleven  days  I've  stood  it  08 

And  tried  to  keep  it  down  : 
But  I'll  be  goshed  if  1  remain 

The  only  man  in  town. 

My  temperature  is  going  up, 

The  fever's  in  ray  veins, 
The  gold-cure  is  the  thing  I  need  ; 

I'll  take  it  in  laree  grains. 

Quite  long  enough  I've  walked  the  hill 

To  save  the  cable  fare  ; 
Too  long  the  grindstone's  done  its  worst ; 

My  nose  won't  stand  the  wear. 

The  frozen  North  is  getting  warm 

With  nuggets  thick  as  flies, 
A  man  now  has  a  chance  to  win 

A  fortune  ere  he  dies. 

I've  pan  and  shovel,  lots  ot  grub. 

Warm  clothing,  rubber  boots, 
So  wake  and  call  me  early  when 

The  Klondike  steamer  toots. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Klondike— Ho  ! 
Ho  !  for  the  land  of  gold— 

The  far-away,  cold  Klondike — 
Where  nuggets  and  gleaming  dust 

In  wonderful  heaps  they  strike. 
Where  dawn  finds  a  man  in  want, 

At  noon  he  is  getting  there. 
And  when  the  day's  work  is  done 

He  ranks  as  a  millionaire. 

And  yet  in  that  land  of  gold 

Seme  things  do  come  mighty  high  ; 
An  old-time  square  meal's  a  sight 

For  which  man  will  vainly  sigh. 
Though  ice  is  as  cheap  as  dirt. 

And  for  it  no  man  need  yearn, 
He'U  find  it  a  trying  task 

To  get  enough  coal  to  burn. 

No  Summer  girl  there  displays 

The  latest  Parisian  styles. 
Nor  captivates  manly  hearts 

By  saucy,  bewitching  smiles. 
And  as  once  before  remarked 

About  that  far-off  Klondike, 
One  never  up  there  can  see 

A  bloomer  girl  on  her  bike. 

Ho  !  for  the  land  of  gold  ? 

Well,  nlxey  !  we  hereby  shout. 
Until  they  have  things  up  there 

We  can't  get  along  without. 
It's  too  far  away,  you  see, 

And  should  there  of  cash  be  lack, 
We'd  find  it,  to  our  dismay, 
A  fearfully  long  walk  back. 

— Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

The  Boom  of  the  Gold  Bug. 
By  signs  of  entomology,  that  rule  the  present  minute, 
There  isn't  any  doubt  at  all  what  sort  of  bug  is  in  it ; 
The  June  bug,  the  doodle  bug,  potato  bug,  and  all 
Have  got  to  skip  the  trolley,  for  the  gold  bug  has  the  call. 

From  where  the  Yukon  rips  along  to  swell  the  Behring 

deeps 
A  wild  auriferous  rallying  cry  to  echoing  welkin  leaps, 
And  from  the  heart  of  everywhere  beneath  the  spreading 

sky 
The  gold  bug  and  his  larvae  rise  unto  the  rallying  cry. 

A  glow  of  hope  is  on  his  eighteen -carat  appetite. 
He  multiplies  each  minute  of  each  fleeting  day  and  night, 
And  like  a  swelling  avalanche  that  never  sways  or  swerves, 
He  launches  out  to  burrow  in  Alaska's  rich  preserves. 
So  let  the  coleoptera  stand  back  and  give  him  room, 
There  is  no  bug  of  all  the  bugs  can  match  the  gold  bug's 

boom ; 
For,  like  a  certain  other  bug  conspicuous  in  fame, 
Although  he  has  no  wings  at  all,  he  "  gets  there  just  the 

same." — Richmond  Despatch. 

Richard  Mansfield  is  to  produce  three  new  plays 
next  season.  The  first  will  be  a  dramatization  of 
Jessie  Fothergill's  famous  novel,  "  The  First  Violin." 
This  will  be  followed  by  "  The  Master  of  Cere- 
monies," dramatized  from  George  Manville  Fenn's 
novel  by  Miss  Edwina  Booth,  and  "The  Devil's 
Disciple,"  Bernard  Shaw's  new  play.  If  the  length 
of  his  New  York  season  permits,  he  will  give  a  grand 
production  of  "  Timon  of  Athens." 

Bracing  and  balmy  is  the  air  on  the  heights  of 
Mt.  Tamalpais,  only  two  hours  from  the  heat  and 
languor  of  the  murky,  dusty  city.  It  is  worth  a 
week's  vacation — one  trip  up  the  mountain.  The 
round  trip  from  the  city  is  only  $1.40.  Sausalito 
ferry.  Mill  Valley  and  return,  40  cents.  To  the 
tavern  and  back,  $1.00.  Take  a  day  off  and  enjoy  a 
pleasant  experience. 


Anitchkoff  Palace, 
St  Petersburg, 

December  6,  1894. 

"  Her  Majesty,  Empress  Marie 
Feodorowna,  finding  great  bene- 
fit from  the  use  of  your  tonic- 
wine,  requests  that  a  case  of  50 
bottles  Vin  Mariani  be  sent 
immediately,  addressed  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress." 

To  Mr.  Mariani,  Paris,  France. 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC 

At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers.     Avoid  Substitutions. 


CEO. 


SHREVE, 


739    MARKET    STREET.  S.  F. 

Guns,    Fishing-Tackle,    Athletic    and 
Sportsmen's  Goods. 

Low  prices.     Call  or  spin)  for  Catalogue. 


TO    RENT 


A  very  commodious  furnished  house  of  nine 
rooms,  with  laundry,  closets,  and  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hilli  of 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  ARGONAUT  OFFICK. 


The  Argonaut 

Is  Regularly  on  Sale  Abroad : 

London  .  .  . 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  CO. 
5  Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

AMERICAN    NEWSPAPER  AND 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY, 
Trafalgar  Bldgs,  Northumberland  Ave. 

THE     UNITED     STATES     EX- 
CHANGE, 

9  Strand,  Charing  Cross 

Paris  .  .  . 

BRENTANO'S, 

17  Avenue  de  1' Opera. 

Berlin  .  .  . 

GEORGE  STILKE, 

3  Dorotheen  Strasse. 


"  Berger  must  have  traveled  a  great  deal."  "Yes, 
he  doesn't  seem  to  know  much  about  any  one  place." 
— Chicago  Journal. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


In  the  United  States 


New  York  .  .  . 

BRENTANO'S, 
NEWS  STAND, 


31  Union  Square. 


Coleman  House. 


Chicago  .  .  . 

206  Wabash  Avenue. 

Washington  .  .  . 

101 5  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 


NEWS  STAND, 


Willard's  HoteL 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  16,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Another  attempt  is  being  made  to  break  down  the 
inexorable    rule    printed    upon    all    Coven  t    Garden 
opera-tickets  :    "  Evening-dress  indispensable."     The 
same  rule  has  all  the  force  of  invariable  cusloni  in  the 
stalk  and  dress-circle  of  London  theatres,  so  that  an 
attack  upon  il  in  the  lofty  citadel  of  grand  opera  is 
the  liPTghi    of  temerilv.     The    Earl   of    Dysart,  in  a 
letter  to  the  London  Times,  says  :   "  It  can  surely  no 
longer   be  contended   that    the   majority   of    opera- 
goers  find  their  principal   attraction  in   the   dress  of 
their  neighbors,  seeing  that  the  directors  have  very 
wisely  adopted  the  Bayreuth  tradition  of  darkening 
the  theatre.     Those  who  know  will.    I    think,   agree 
with  me  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  efforts  of  May  fair 
and  Belgravia  that  Beethoven  and  Wagner  have  re- 
cently come  to  the  front  ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  this  section  of  society  should 
have  the  power  lo  enforce  their  prejudice  to  the  in- 
convenience of  others.      There  are  few   to  whom  I 
have  spoken  on   the  subject,  especially  of  those  in 
the   musical   and  artistic  world,  who  are  not  of  my 
opinion.     With  the  opera  beginning,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  as  early  as  seven  o'clock,  the  inconvenience  of 
evening-dress  (especially  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
do  not  reside  in   London)  ought  to  be  apparent  even 
lo  the  most  bigoted  of  its  devotees.     One  might  have 
thought   that   what   is   considered  good   enough    in 
every  Continental  capital,  where  the  opera-house  is 
an  ornament  in  the  fashionable  quarter,  should  be 
sufficiently  correct  in  a  capital  where  the  opera-house 
is  situated  in  a  neighborhood  reeking  with  cabbage- 
leaves  and  other  market  refuse.   To  me  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  opera,  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
is  not  even  more  important  than  the  London  school 
board,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic. 1  f  Vanity  Fair  imagines  that  its  privileges  are  be- 
ing tampered  with,  1  would  suggest  that  one  or  two 
days  in  the  week  should  be  set  aside  for  the  star  system 
and  diamonds,  and  their  admirers,  who  do  not  go  to 
the  opera  at  seven  o'clock,  to  have  their  full  sway. 
Personally  1  believe  that  many  are  kept  away  from 
the  opera  by  reason  of  this  custom,  which,  whatever 
its  merits  half  a  century  ago,  is  now  antiquated." 

In  interesting  contrast  to  the  strict  rales  enforced 
at  Covent  Garden  is  this  account  of  the  costuming 
of  the  worshipers  last  month  at  the  highest  shrine  of 
music — the  Bayreuth  festival:  "I  suppose  it  must 
be  rather  a  perplexing  problem  how  one  is  to  dress 
for  a  theatrical  performance  in  the  country  which 
begins  at  four  and  ends  at  ten.  Wonderful,  indeed, 
were  the  solutions  of  it.  The  women,  for  once,  were 
less  wonderful  than  the  men.  I  he  wonun  merely 
wore  evening-dress,  or  dinner  dress,  with  a  bonnet, 
or  garden-pariy  dress,  or  traveling-dress,  or  shirts 
and  bicycle  skirts,  according  as  they  regarded  it  as 
town  or  country,  morning  or  evening.  The  English 
and  American  men  wore  the  tweeds  and  serges,  straw 
or  felt  hats,  and  yellow  boots  which  they  consider 
good  enough  for  any  occasion  abroad.  But  the 
German  men  !  There  was  just  one  gentleman  in 
correct  frock-coat,  light  troupers,  and  tall  hat.  An- 
other came  verv  near  him.  but  had  apparently  mis- 
taken the  feast  play  for  a  funeral — he  was  in  deepest 
mourning.  Several  wore  evening- dress,  with  black 
ties  ;  one  had  invented  a  kind  of  combination  dress- 
and-frock  coat — frock  buttoned,  dress  unbuttoned — 
which,  but  for  its  general  grotesque n ess,  was  plainly 
the  very  thing  for  the  occasion.  But  these  were 
hide-bound  conventionalists  beside  the  play  of  fancy 
which  others  showed.  Among  the  dresses,  as  they 
sav  in  the  society  column,  we  noticed  the  following : 
Correct  morning- dress,  with  a  straw  hat  ;  correct 
evening-dress,  with  shepherd's-plaid  trousers  and 
brown  boots  ;  frock-coat  and  cricket  cap ;  black 
morning-coat,  Leghorn  straw  hat,  and  knicker- 
bockers ;  frock-coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  a  kind  of 
gilt  deer-stalker  ;  frock-coat,  sombrero,  gray  hair 
down  back,  and  bit  of  sausage  sticking  out  of  mouth  ; 
frock-coat,  straw  hat,  duck  trousers,  no  waistcoat, 
tartan  tie.  another  kind  of  tartan  shirt,  and  a  third 
kind  of  tartan  cricket  belt  :  brown  knickerbockers, 
gray  flannel  shirt,  patent-leather  shoes,  no  coat,  no 
waistcoat,  no  hat." 

It  would  seem  as  if  former  prejudices  against  matri- 
monial alliances  with  what  may  be  described  as  colored 
races  were  gradually  disappearing  in  Europe.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  marriage  of  Mary  Anne  Jan-is,  daughter 
of  Lord  St.  Vincent  and  one  of  the  reigning  beauties 
of  London,  to  Mr.  Dyce-Sombre,  the  millionaire  son 
of  a  Scotch  soldier  of  fortune  and  of  an  Indian  prin- 
cess, excited  a  storm  of  indignation  in  English  so- 
ciety that  even  found  expression  in  the  columns  of 
the  metropolitan  press,  the  London  Times  devoting 
a  lengthy  leader  to  a  scathing  condemnation  of  such 
"  unnatural  and  unholy  matrimonial  alliances."  To- 
day, the  match  between  Prince  Victor  Dhuleep 
Singh  and  Lady  Anne  Coventry,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Coventry,  is  made  a 
subject  of  general  congratulation.  Dyce-Sombre 
had  a  mixture  of  good  Scotch  and  princely  Indian 
blood  in  his  veins,  whereas  Prince  Victor  (according 
to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune)  is,  save  for  a 
slight  German  strain,  wholly  an  Oriental,  and  is  of 
plebeian  lineage.  There  are  several  members  of  the 
British  and  Continental  aristocracy  who  have  dusky 
connections.  Thus  the  widow  of  thelate  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford is  a  coal-black  Hottentot,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  an  unfortunate  little  mistake  in  the  date  of  the  ar- 
rival in  this  world  of  her  son,  it  is  a  young  mulatto  who 


would  be  at  the  present  moment  a  full-fledged  peer  of 
the  realm  as  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Lord  Grey  of 
Grobv.  The  present  Lord  Gardner  is  the  son  of  a 
Hindoo  mother,  and  is  himself  married  to  a  woman  of 
the  same  race,  while  the  onlv  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Milltown  is  likewise  married  loan  Indian  woman  at 
Bombay.  Count  Henry  Coudenhove,  the  head  of 
one  of  the  grandest  houees  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy 
and  a  chamberlain  of  the  emperor,  married  while 
Austrian  envoy  to  the  Court  of  the  Mikado  a  Jap- 
ane5*  maiden,  one  O  Mitsu  San.  The  German 
Baroness  von  Radhen,  who  is  related  to  many  of 
the  leading  houses  of  the  old  Prussian  aristocracy, 
created  an  immense  sensation  some  years  ago  by 
marrying  M.  Aoki,  who  until  last  month  was  the 
Japanese  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of 
Berlin,  while  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  French  ducal 
house  of  De  la  Rochefoucauld  and  of  the  Italian 
historic  and  princely  family  of  Borghese  comes  to 
them  through  the  late  Countess  Frederic  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  a  Eurasian,  or  half-caste,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Indian  Begum,  or  princess,  and  of  a  French 
adventurer,  Perron. 


The  distressing  report  is  current  that  a  beautiful 
prima  donna  has  been  compelled  to  endure  the  sultry 
summer  breezes  of  New  York  because  none  of  the 
proprietors  of  summer  hotels  to  whom  she  applied 
for  rooms  was  anxious  to  have  her  distinguished 
name  on  his  register.  The  inconveniences  from 
which  the  players  sometimes  suffer  in  the  summer 
months  for  just  the  same  causes  which  at  present 
compel  this  lady  to  remain  in  town  are  usually  un- 
known in  the  winter  (says  the  New  York  Sun),  and  on 
their  travels  through  the  country  the  most  exclusive 
hotels  are  eager  to  welcome  all  members  of  her  pro- 
fession. But  the  domestic  atmosphere  of  the  sum- 
mer hotel  is  different.  Last  summer  the  residents  of 
an  Eastern  sea  shore  village  were  very  much  worried 
by  the  presence  in  one  of  the  cottages  of  a  well- 
known  actor  and  a  woman  of  his  profession  to  whom 
he  was  not  married,  and  dreadful  threats  were  made 
against  the  landlord  who  had  allowed  the  serenity  of 
the  neighborhood  to  be  disturbed  by  the  intruders. 
But  the  tenants  who  had  caused  the  trouble  kept  en- 
tirely to  themselves,  were  rarely  seen  by  the  regular 
cottagers,  and  indicated  the  most  profound  indiffer- 
ence to  their  presence.  The  majority  of  stage  peo- 
ple who  can  take  a  vacation  are  likely  to  seek  some 
place  in  which  their  kind  congregate  and  the  profes- 
sion is  taken  without  question. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  untraveled  Englishman 
believe  that  any  lines  are  drawn  in  this  country 
other  than  that  which  separates  the  rich  man  from 
the  poor  man.  Here  the  lower  middle  class  is  a 
rich  class,  since  it  embraces  the  great  race  of  shop- 
keepers, but  it  is  held  far  below  the  plane  of  English 
gentility.  Accordingly,  when  an  incursion  of  Ameri- 
cans is  made,  who  bring  as  much  loud  vulgarity  as 
money  to  London,  the  Englishman  who  sees  but  the 
one  phase  concludes  that  these  fortunate  money- 
makers are  typical  Americans  who  have  the  freedom 
of  the  best  American  society,  and  he  hopelessly 
assigns  them  all  to  his  lower  middle-class  limbo. 
The  cultivated  Americans  who  enter  into  English 
society  are  regarded  as  the  rare  exceptions  from 
among  their  countrymen. 

Cooler  Tind  cloudy  weather,  together  with  the 
marked  development  of  cycling  and  motor-carriage 
riding,  now  the  favorite  pastimes  of  Parisians,  en- 
abling them  to  make  long  runs  into  the  country  and 
yet  enjoy  the  attractions  of  living  in  town,  have  pro- 
longed the  fashionable  season  in  Paris  this  year  far 
beyond  its  usual  limits.  The  cozy  little  dinner  and 
supper  -  parties  at  the  open  -  air  restaurants  of  the 
Champs- El  vs£es  and  Bois  de  Boulogne  still  go  on  as 
merrily  as  ever,  and  the  well-known  faces  lingering 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  are  almost  as  numerous  as  a 
month  ago.  Among  those  who  have  just  gone  are 
the  United  States  Embassador  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Porter,  who  intend  taking  the  waters  at  Marienbad, 
in  Austria.  General  Porter,  by  the  way,  has  been 
elected  a  permanent  member  of  the  Cercle  de 
1' Union,  which  ranks  with  the  Jockey  Club  and  the 
Cercle  Agricole,  usually  called  "  les  pommes-de- 
terre,"  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  exclusive  clubs  in 
Paris.  Quite  a  number  of  Americans  are  making 
their  arrangements  lo  go  to  Dinard,  which,  with  its 
improved  golf-links  and  tennis-courts,  offers  unusual 
attractions  for  the  month  of  August.  But  Paris  is 
not  yet  deserted,  and  this  summer  animation  has 
earned  for  it  the  sobriquet  of  "  Paris- les- Bains." 

"  A  Worldly  Mother,"  the  anxious  parent  of  three 
daughters  who  are  all  "out,"  has  written  an  interesting 
comment  on  the  article  on  the  degeneracy  of  Lon- 
don society  which  we  reprinted  from  Vanity  Fair 
last  week,  in  the  course  of  which  she  says:  "lam 
very  anxious  to  -  marry  these  daughters  well.  By 
'well'  I  mean  primarily  to  men  of  good  birth  and 
with  money.  Good  birth  alone  is  of  no  use.  They 
are  good,  nice  girls  ;  but  they  are  not  meant  to  be 
the  wives  of  poor  men.  They  must  have  money  with 
their  husbands,  or  no  husbands  at  all.  Well,  the 
husband  who  combines  money  and  position  is  as  rare 
as  the  gTeat  auk's  egg.  He,  indeed,  almost  repre- 
sents ihe  unattainable.  What,  therefore,  am  I  to 
do  ?  If  young  Bourgeois — as  you  call  him — asks  for 
the  hand  of  my  daughter,  am  I  to  accept  him  ? 
Or  am  I  in  my  pride  of  birth  to  repulse  him,  only  to 
leave  my  daughters  old  maids  with  but  small  pit- 


tances with  which  to  support  their  spinsterhood  ? 
Personally  1  feel  I  must  do  my  best  for  my  girls  ; 
consequently  I  have  to  put  my  pride  in  my  pocket, 
and  am  determined  to  let  the  first  respectable 
moneyed  Bourgeois  that  likes  become  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  one  of  my  daughters.  Understand  that 
I  would  infinitely  prefer  men  of  my  daughters'  own 
position  ;  realize,  if  you  can.  that  my  whole  soul  re- 
volts against  the  idea  of  the  admission  of  a  vulgarian 
into  my  family  ;  but,  above  all.  remember  that  1 
must  do  my  best  for  my  girls.  That  is  why  I  read 
your  articles  with  more  alarm  than  interest.  I  do  not 
want  Society  to  be  readjusted.  I  want  Brown,  and 
Jones,  and  Robinson  to  meet  my  daughters,  and  I 
hope,  if  they  are  well-behaved  young  fellows,  that 
they  will   marry  them.     Indeed,  I  will  confess  that  I 

have  had  practically  to  cut  Lord because  he 

has  no  money,  and  to  encourage  Mr.  Smith  because 
he  has." 

British  men,  and  maids,  and  matrons  have  long 
made  it  their  boast  that  Englishwomen  are  such  true 
"  sportsmen  "  that  wind  and  weather,  or  even  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  could  not  cool  their  enthusiasm. 
But  American  women  are  not  at  all  behind  them  in 
this  respect.  For  one  thing,  they  seem  to  be  water- 
proof, and  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  a  thor- 
ough drenching.  Several  ladies  of  New  York's  best 
society  were  out  on  the  thirty-footers  in  the  very 
worst  storms  of  the  Eastern  season,  and  the  large 
rooms  of  the  Shinnecock  Golf  Club  daily  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  Chinese  laundry,  week  before 
last,  from  the  display  of  dripping  stockings  and 
lingerie  intime  that  was  hung  up  there  before  a  blaz- 
ing fire  to  dry.  Englishwomen  are  nowhere  in  these 
days  in  their  indifference  to  the  elements,  when  com- 
pared to  their  American  cousins,  for  rain  in  England, 
though  regular  and  persistent,  is  seldom  more  than  a 
mild,  considerate  drizzle,  which  rarely  penetrates  a 
woolen  garment,  while  here  it  is  an  opening  of  the 
windows  of  heaven  and  the  descent  of  rain-water  in 
floods. 

A  new  edict  on  etiquette  has  been  issued  by  the 
superintendent   of   the    Lynn   and    Boston    Railroad 
Company.   Hereafter  conductors  and  other  employees 
of  the  company  who  have  occasion  to  address  the 
women  patrons  of  the   company   will  use  the  word 
"Madam,"   instead   of    "Lady,"   as   has   been    the 
custom  as  far  back  as  patrons  of  the  road  can  re- 
member.    So  far  as  can  be  learned  no  complaint  has 
ever  been  made  by  any  woman  who  traveled  by  this  li  ne 
to  the  appellation  "  Lady."    The  new  order  is  made 
by  the  company  for    the   reason  that  uniformity  in  i 
addressing  women    patrons  is  desired,   and  it  could 
not  be  brought   about   in  any  other  way   than  by  I 
edict.     One  of  the  company  said,  by  way  of  explana-  I 
tion  :   "It  has  become  a  growing  and  very  noticeable  I 
evil — among  the  conductors  particularly— of  late  that  \ 
women  patrons    of    the    road    were    addressed    as 
'Mrs.,'   sometimes  as    'Miss.'   not  infrequently    as  I 
'Lady,'  and  occasionally  as   'Madam,'  and   it  was 
often  the  case  that  the  person  addressed  as  '  Mrs.' 
should  have  been  addressed  as  '  Miss.'  if  strict  pro- 
priety were  observed,  and  vice  versa,  and  individual 
complaints  of  such  cases  have  been   reported.     By 
the     adoption    of     a     uniform    greeting,    such    as 
"  Madam,'  it  relieves  the  conductor  and  motorman  of 
the  responsibility   of  distinguishing  between   '  Mrs.' 
and  '  Miss,'  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  any  possi- 
ble offense  being  given." 
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Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 


RfiMFIKF'Q  Pregg-Cntting  Enreau  will  send 
nUITlLlnL  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
I  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
I  you  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
1  periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
I  is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Romeike,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


August  16,  1S97. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  Frenchman  was  convicted  of  killing  his  mother- 
in-law.  When  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say  for 
himself  before  taking  sentence,  he  said  :  "  Nothing, 
excepting  I  lived  with  her  twenty-one  years  and 
never  did  it  before." 

A  man  in  South  Africa  left  his  property  to  be 
equally  divided  between  two  sons.  Not  being  able 
to  agree,  they  decided  to  let  President  Kriiger  arbi- 
trate. He  said  to  the  elder,  "You  are  the  elder, 
are  you  not?"  "Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "So  you 
shall  divide  the  properly."  This  pleased  the  elder 
immensely.  "You  are  the  younger,"  continued 
Kriiger  to  the  other,  "so  you  shall  have  the  first 
choice." 

The  late  Cardinal  Manning  once  sat  to  a  sculptor 
for  his  bust.  During  the  sittings,  the  sculptor  dis- 
coursed on  phrenology,  and  Manning  made  him  point 
out  on  the  head  he  was  modeling  the  various  "  bumps." 
At  last  Manning  asked:  "Where  is  the  organ  of 
conscientiousness  ?"  The  sculptor  walked  across  the 
room  to  where  Manning  was  sitting,  and,  touching  a 
certain  part  of  the  cardinal's  cranium,  said  :  "That's 
where  it  ought  to  be." 

The  story  is  told  of  a  certain  popular  clergyman 
who  asked  his  church  one  summer  to  grant  him 
a  longer  vacation  than  usual,  stating  various 
reasons,  and  finally  ending  with  the  apologetic 
one,  seriously  mentioned  :  "  Moreover,  1  really  need 
a  prolonged  rest."  A  dignified  elder,  who  hid  a  vein 
of  humor  beneath  an  austere  expression,  quickly  re- 
sponded :  "That's  so,  doctor,  and,  let  me  tell  you, 
we  need  the  rest  just  as  much  as  you  do." 

The  late  Dr.  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
when  on  a  visit  at  a  ducal  seat,  was  persuaded  to  join 
a  shooting  party.  His  grace's  head  keeper  was  a 
Scotchman  and  a  Presbyterian,  and  the  bishop  tried 
to  engage  him  in  a  friendly  chat,  but,  finding  the 
keeper's  replies  were  short  and  reserved,  he  said  :  "1 
suppose,  Grant,  you  think  a  bishop  ought  not  to  go 
out  shooting?"  "  Weel.  my  lord,"  said  the  Scot 
frankly,  "I  doubt  ye'll  find  uo  warrant  for  it  in  the 
Screeptur.  Did  ye  ever  read  of  the  apostles  going 
out  shooting?''  "No!  true,"  replied  the  bishop; 
"they  had  no  game  in  Palestine  in  those  days — 
they  went  out  fishing  instead." 

Upon  one  occasion,  after  Peter  Browning  had 
won  the  batting  championship  of  the  American 
Association,  the  cranks  of  Louisville  made  up  a 
purse  and  purchased  a  fine  gold  watch.  A  citizen 
was  delegated  to  present  the  time-piece  to  Browning, 
and,  when  Pete  came  10  the  bat  in  the  first  inning  of 
a  certain  game,  the  citizen  stepped  forward  and 
said  :  "  Mr.  Browning,  the  people  of  Louisville,  in 
recognition  of  your  great  batting  this  year,  wish  me 
to  present  you  with  this  watch,  which  will  always  re- 
mind you  of  their  friendship."  Pete  took  the  watch 
out  of  its  case,  turned  it  over  in  his  wrinkled  hand, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  donor,  he  said  :  "  Where's 
the  chain?" 


James  Payn  tells  of  an  English  lawyer  who  went 
into  the  country  to  the  funeral  of  a  client,  very  rich 
but  not  respected.  He  had  no  relatives  and  no 
friends,  but  there  were  a  great  many  mourning- 
coaches.  It  was  winter,  and  the  burial-place  was 
five  miles  away.  The  lawyer  was  in  the  last  coach 
with  the  doctor,  a  young  man  like  himself.  The 
whole  proceeding  was  tedious  and  disagreeable. 
"Do  you  think,"  said  the  doctor,  "there  would  be 
any  harm  in  our  having  a  cigar  ?  "  Of  course  it  was 
wrong  and  very  unprofessional,  but  they  both  lit  up. 
It  was  a  great  relief.  Presently,  however,  the  whole 
line  —  about  five-and- twenty  carriages  —  came  to  a 
dead  stop.  The  undertaker  and  one  of  his  men  ran 
wildly  to  the  smokers'  window.  "Gentlemen,  your 
carriage  is  on  fire  !  "  It  cost  them  a  couple  of  sover- 
eigns, but  they  escaped  detection. 


When  Poole,  the  English  tailor,  was  an  old  man 
he  was  at  Brighton  on  a  vacation,  and  one  afternoon 
went  out  to  walk  upon  the  pier.  A  young  man  was 
also  on  the  pier  w  ith  a  couple  of  ladies,  to  whom  he 
said,  as  he  saw  Poole  coming  :  "  Now,  you  wouldn't 
take  that  good-looking  man  for  a  tailor,  but  he  is. 
Just  listen  while  I  take  him  down  a  notch  or  two. 
I'll  tell  him  my  coat,  which  I  .have  just  had  from 
him,  doesn't  fit."  As  he  spoke,  Poole  approached 
and  politely  acknowledged  the  salutation  of  his  cus- 
tomer, who,  walking  up  to  him,  said  :  "  Here,  Poole, 
now  do  take  a  look  at  me.  Does  this  coat  fit  ? " 
Poole  took  in  the  situation.  "It  certainly  does  not 
fit,"  said  he,  and  pulling  out  a  bit  of  French  chalk,  he 
proceeded  liberally  to  mark  and  cross  the  coat  of  his 
would-be  queller  all  over,  and  then  observed,  with  the 
utmost  urbanity  :  "  Now,  if  you  will  kindly  send  that 
coat  to  my  shop,  the  alterations  shall  be  attended  to." 

In  1829.  when  the  Russians  had  taken  Varna,  no- 
body would  venture  to  break  the  news  to  Mahmoud. 
The  Vizier  Khosrew  was  to  have  undertaken  this 
duty.  On  entering  the  presence  of  the  Sultan,  he 
detected  signs  of  a  gathering  storm,  and  therefore 
confined  his  remarks  to  trivial  subjects,  and  took  his 
leave.  On  coming  away  he  met  Abdullah  Effendi, 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  court,  who  inquired  in 


what  mood  he  had  left  his  majesty.  "  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,"  Khosrew  promptly  replied,  "  he  has  taken 
it  better  than  I  expected."  As  soon  as  the  doctor 
entered  the  audience,  he  said  with  an  air  and  in  a 
tone  of  sympathy  "Sire,  the  Almighty  does  all 
things  well,  and  we  shall  have  to  submit."  "What 
do  you   mean  ?    Explain    yourself,"   exclaimed    the 

Sultan.       "It    was  written "       "Speak,    I     tell 

you  !  "  shouted  Mahmoud.  "  Sire,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unbelievers  have  taken  Varna "     "  Vama 

taken!"  howled  the  Sultan,  and  with  a  kick  he 
sent  Abdullah  spinning  on  the  ground.  The  Vizier, 
listening  outside,  chuckled  over  the  success  of  his 
ruse. 

A    NIGHT    AT    LAS    CRUCES. 


How  the  Sheriff  Entertained   an    Eastern  Friend. 


"  Five  minutes  after  leaving  the  house  in  company 
with  my  host,  E.  A.  Van  Patten,  sheriff  of  Dona 
Ana  County,  came  the  first  exciting  experience  of  the 
night,"  said  a  man  from  New  Mexico  in  telling  of 
some  happenings  in  that  Territory  when  the  railroads 
there  were  new.  ' '  We  had  crossed  an  open  lot  and 
turned  up  the  sandy  street  leading  to  the  principal 
street  of  Las  Cruces  when,  bang — bang — bang  ! 
from  somewhere  in  the  darkness  ahead  came  the  re- 
ports of  a  repeating-rifle,  or  heavy  revolver,  mingled 
with  the  whizzing  screech  of  bullets  coming  straight 
down  the  road  with  us  in  the  direct  line  of  their 
course.  At  the  first  shot  Van  Patten  and  I  slopped 
still,  and  a  man  walking  along  at  a  little  distance  be- 
hind us  jumped  to  the  road-side  and  went  rial  to  the 
ground  in  the  ditch.  He  wasn't  hit.  and  didn't  mean 
to  be.  The  second  bullet  passed  between  Van  Pat- 
ten and  me,  the  wind  of  it  flapping  the  sheriffs  hat- 
brim.  The  third — well,  I  wasn't  there  any  more,  but 
was  making  three  jump^  to  the  second  to  get  behind 
the  corner  of  an  adobe  wall  that  fenced  an  orchard 
from  the  road.  The  sheriff  stood  his  ground  and 
laughed  at  me  for  running  away  ;  then  went  back  to 
the  house  for  his  revolver.  When  we  got  up  to  the 
main  street,  we  learned  that  the  firing  had  been  done 
by  a  Mexican  taking  shots  at  another  Mexican  in  a 
quarrel  over  a  girl.  No  one  was  hit.  and  so  the  mat- 
ter passed. 

"The  city's  principal  street  was  ablaze  with  the 
lights  of  saloons,  all  open  in  front  on  this  hot  Sep- 
tember night  and  crowded  with  customers.  Miners, 
ranch-men,  soldiers,  lawyers,  tourists,  and  Spanish- 
Americans,  rich  and  poor,  passed  in  and  out  or 
lounged  about  the  doorways.  The  sheriff,  a  candi- 
date for  reelection,  talked  with  everybody  in  English 
or  Spanish,  as  the  occasion  demanded,  and  set  up 
the  drinks  often  for  the  crowd  as  we  cruised  from 
place  to  place.  At  about  ten  o'clock  a  messenger 
with  a  telegram  came  hunting  for  him,  and  soon  a 
new  excitement  spread  through  the  town,  and  men 
gathered  in  groups  to  listen  to  such  details  as  had 
reached  the  city  of  an  attempt  at  train- robbery  that 
had  occurred  on  the  Atchison  road  that  night  a  few 
miles  above  Las  Cruces.  The  robbers  had  tried  to 
ditch  the  southward-bound  passenger  train,  but  had 
succeeded  only  in  stopping  it,  and  after  attacking  the 
express-car,  had  been  beaten  oft.  A  mile  from  the 
place  the  same  men,  it  was  supposed,  had  held  up  a 
rich  ranchman  and  robbed  him  of  his  money,  pistol, 
and  watch.  Messages  had  at  once  been  sent  by  the 
division  superintendent  of  the  roid  to  the  sheriffs  of 
Dona  Ana,  Lincoln,  Sierra,  and  Socorro  Counties, 
notifying  them  of  the  occurrence.  Two  railroad  de- 
tectives had  arrived  in  Las  Cruces  on  a  special  loco- 
motive, and  were  in  consultation  with  Van  Patten 
by  eleven  o'clock  that  night. 

"Van  Patten  hunted  up  all  of  his  deputies  that 
were  in  town,  and  sent  two  with  a  posse  up  to  the 
scene  of  the  attempted  robbery  to  trail  the  bandits 
from  that  point.  He  also  set  inquiries  on  foot  as  to 
whether  certain  untrustworthy  characters  living  at 
Las  Cruces  were  in  town  at  the  time  the  train  was 
stopped.  Having  done  everything  apparently  that 
could  be  done  that  night  toward  detecting  and  captur- 
ing the  outlaws,  Van  Patten  said  to  me  : 

"  '  Let's  go  up  to  Juana's  and  eat  some  enchiladas 
before  we  go  home.' 

' '  We  left  the  main  street  and  its  revelries  and  went 
up  the  hill  to  the  east,  among  the  fiat-roofed  adobe 
houses  of  the  poorer  Mexican  residents  of  the  town. 
As  we  passed  these  humble  homes,  through  the  door- 
ways left  open  for  coolness  the  forms  of  the  inmates 
asleep  upon  the  floor  of  the  one  room  within  could 
indistinctly  be  seen.  Junna's  was  a  sort  of  Mexican 
restaurant,  and  here,  at  midnight,  we  ordered  the 
enchiladas,  which  were  brought  to  us  on  a  platter 
by  the  dark-skinned  comely  hostess.  Enchiladas 
are  tortillas — thin  cakes  of  unleavened  bread  re- 
sembling an  ordinary  buckwheat  cake  in  size  and 
shape — on  which  is  spread  a  mixture  of  onions  and 
red  chili  peppers  chopped  up  together.  With  a 
bottle  of  beer  to  accompany  them,  I  found  the  en- 
chiladas not  half  bad  to  eat.  As  we  sat  at  the 
table  a  pretty  Mexican  girl  in  a  white-muslin  gown, 
and  bareheaded,  came  in,  whom  the  sheriff'  greeted 
as  Josefa  and  invited  to  a  glass  of  beer.  They 
chatted  together  in  the  Spanish  tongue  as  we  ate  our 
enchiladas,  and  he  joked  her  about  some  person 
whom  he  called  '  Shifty  Bill.'  Our  meal  finished,  we 
paid  the  hostess,  said  good-night  to  her  and  Josefa, 
J  and  went  out  into  the  darkness.  We  did  not  go 
'  back  the  way  we  bad  come,  but,  taking  another 
route,  passed  an  adobe  house  in  which  a  light  was 
burning,  while  the  door  was  closed. 

"  '  That  is  Josefa's  house,'  the  sheriff  said  to  me. 


We  walked  on  as  far  as  the  next  house,  a  few  steps 
beyond.  Van  Patten  pulled  me  into  its  shadow  and 
stopped. 

"  '  We'll  wait  here  a  bit.  Don't  speak  or  make  a 
noise.'  he  cautioned  me. 

"A  minute  later  I  found  myself  standing  alone, 
the  sheriff  having  left  me  so  silently  that  I  had  not 
noticed  his  going.  As  I  stood  in  the  shadow,  wonder- 
ing what  all  this  mystery  was  about,  the  door  of 
Juana's  house,  up  the  hill-side,  opened,  and  the 
white-robed  form  of  Josefa  came  through  the  dark- 
ness toward  her  house.  Arriving,  she  went  into  the 
house,  leaving  the  door  partly  open.  Then  came  the 
sound  of  footsteps  of  some  one  walking  sofdy  to- 
ward the  house,  and  in  the  light  that  streamed 
through  the  doorway  1  saw  a  man,  in  dark  clothes 
and  wearing  a  sombrero,  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
house. 

"His  foot  was  at  the  threshold  when  click,  came 
the  sound  of  a  pistol-hammer  suddenly  cocked,  and 
the  sheriff's  voice  said,  sternly  :  '  Hands  up  !  You're 
my  prisoner !  ' 

"The  man  at  the  threshold  started  back  as  if  he 
1  had  been  stung  and  turned,  but  his  hands  went  up 
above  his  head  as  quickly  when  he  saw  Van  Patten, 
who  had  stepped  behind  him  from  round  the  corner 
of  the  house,  covering  him  with  his  revolver.     He 
recovered   himself  in   a   moment   enough    to    curse 
vigorously.     Van  Patten   took  no  chances  with  his 
1  prisoner.    Josefa  in  the  doorway  was  screaming  for  a  ! 
1  rescue  and  calling  for  a  knife  that  she  might  kill  the  j 
I  sheriff.      She  would   have  attacked   him   tooth  and  : 
nail,  but  he  declared  that  he  would  shoot  the  prisoner  i 
with  the  first  interference  from  any  one. 

"'It's  no  use.    Bill;    you'd    belter   come  along 
1  peaceably."  he  said.  '  I'll  show  you  my  warrant  when 
:  we  get  to  the  calaboose.     This  gun'll  do  for  warrant 
till  we  get  there.     You  know  whatil  happen  if  you  , 
drop  your  hands.      Right  about  !     March  ! ' 

"  Down  the  hill,  into  the  main  street  of  the  town,  r 
we  went,  where,  at  past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  , 
1  the  saloons  were  in  full  blast,  with  a  trade  almost  as 
■  good  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening.     A  crowd 
gathered  and  followed  as  the  sheriff  took  his  prisoner 
to  the  lock-up.     There  had  been  no  chance  since  the 
arrest  was  made  for  the  man  to  get  rid  of  anything  j 
he  had  concealed  about  him.  and  there  were  found  in 
,  his   possession,   besides   the    pair  of   revolvers    and 
knife  at  his  belt,  a  black  mask  and  a  gold  watch 
and  pocket-book  with  money,  which  afterward  led  to 
his  conviction   for   the    crime    of   attempted    train-  ' 
wrecking  and  for  the  robbery  of  the  ranchman.     The 
arrest  of  Shifty  Bill — such  was  the  prisoner's  title,  his 
real  name  being  Philip  Hulskamp — was  followed  by 
the  capture  of  his  two  accomplices  within  the  next 
twenty-four  hours,  so  that  this  episode  was  quickly  | 
closed. 

"  '  I  suspected  from  the  first  that  Shifty  Bill  had  a 
hand  in  the  business  up  the  road,' said  the  sheriff, 
'  as  we  walked  home  together  in  the  early  morning. 
'  Why  ?  Instinct,  1  suppose.  1  found  out  that  he 
had  not  been  in  town  through  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  When  his  girl,  Josefa,  came  for  enchiladas 
and  frijoles  to  take  to  her  home — that  was  her  errand 
at  Juana's — I  made  up  my  mind  that  she  expected 
him  to  arrive  late  and  hungry.  Did  you  see  her 
face  when  1  joked  her  about  Bill  ?  She  was  anxious 
for  him,  and  showed  it.  So  when  he  came  to  her 
house  I  took  the  risk  of  arresting  him,  and  I  made  no 
mistake."  " — New  York  Sun, 


The  only  cheap  lamp-chim- 
neys there  are  in  the  world 
are  Macbeth's  —  don't  break. 

If  you  get  the  one  made  for 
your  lamp,  more  light  besides. 

Get  the  Index. 

Wn-.c  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


PLEASURE  BOATS, 
Launches  and  YachM  fitted  with  Hercules 
Gn*oline  Engines,  the  cheapest,  safest,  and 
most  economical.  No  smoke,  fire,  or  heat. 
No  gear--*:  every  engine  guaranteed.  Write 
for  Catalogue. 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

215  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Christian  Endeavor  Rates 


OPEN"    TO    ALL. 


To  Chicago $25.00 

To  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  ..    2G.75 
To  Milwaukee 26.00 


Next  to  an  Approving  Conscience, 

A  vigorous  stomach  is  the  greatest  of  mundane  bless-  \ 
ings.  Sound  digestion  is  a  guaranty  of  quiet  nerves, 
muscular  elasticity,  a  hearty  appetite,  and  a  regular 
habit  of  body.  Though  not  always  a  natural  endow- 
ment, it  may  be  acquired  through  the  agency  of  Hos- 
tetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  one  of  the  most  effective 
invigorants  and  blood  fertilizers  in  existence.  This  ' 
fine  tonic  also  fortifies  those  who  use  it  against  ma-  1 
laria,  and  remedies  biliousness,  constipation,  andrheu-  I 
matism. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  to  CHICAGO 

3i  DAYS. 


Through  daily  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleeping-Cars. 
2  New  Montgomery  St.,  K.  K.  RITCHIE, 

Palace  Hotel.  G.  A.  P.  C. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPAJ.T. 

FOK  JAPAJf  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG. 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailine. 
Steamer.  From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.  1897. 
Coptic  .(Via  Honolulu)  .Thursday.  September  2 
Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  September  21 

Doric Tuesday,  October  1  2 

Belgic.  (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  October  30 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 

- D.  D.  STUBBS.  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  9  a.  m.,  August  4,  9,  14,  19,  24,  29,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  at  9  a.  m.,  August  4, 9, 
14.  19,  24.  29,  and  every  filth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  P.  M.August  3,  7, 11, 
16,  20,  24,  28,  Sept.  t,  6,  10,  14,  iS,  22,  27,  Oct.  i,  g,  9,  13,  18. 
22,  26,  30.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles,  and  way  ports,  at 
9  a.m.,  Aug  2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22, 20,  30,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford, 
Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles), 
and  Newport,  at  11  a.  m.,  August  4,  3,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Ensenada,  San  Jose 
del  Cabo,  Magadan,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico), 
Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a,  m„  the  second  of  each  month.  The 
Company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  previous 
notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EANIC 


S.  S.  Alaineda  sails  via 
Honolulu  and  Auckland  for 
Sydney.  Thursday,  August  19, 
1897,  at  2  P.  m. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu  only,  Tuesday,  Seplem- 

company  j**; -  >■  »■  ^ 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts..  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"  Borgess  has  untold  wealth."  "How  do  you 
know?"  "1  just  saw  the  tax-assessor  coming  from 
his  house." — Cleveland  Leader, 


International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and   Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday.  10  a.  m. 

Paris Aug.  18 Sept.   8 Sept.  29 

St.  Paul. Aug.  35 Sept.  15 Oct.     6 

St.  Louis Sept.    1 Sept.  22 Oct.    13 

BED    STAB    LINE. 
New  York  ami  Antwerp.     From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Westemland Aug    18  I  Fries! and Sept.    8 

Sonthwarlc Aug-  25     Kensington.         .       Sept.  15 

Noordland Sept.    1  |  Westemland    ....  .Sept.  22 


i:  Mixture 

I  Smokinq  Tobacco  ## 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609   Market   St.,  Grand   Hotel   Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK- yUEENSTOWN  —  LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special   Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool   to    Lou- 
don In  3  .  hours. 

1  TEUTONIC Aug.  18...  Sept.  15. ...Oct.  13 

BRITANNIC Aug.  25.. ..Sept.  22...  Oct.  ao 

MAJESTIC       Sept.     1.. ..Sept.  39... .Oct.  27 

GERMANIC  Sept.    B....OCC.     6.. 

First    Cabin.   $75   and  upward  :    very  superior  Second 
Cabin,  $45  and  upward  ;  Steerage  at  low  rates. 

H.   MAITLAND   KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent.  New  York: 
S.TENNEV  FRENCH,  Gen.  W  stern 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLE1' 
'  Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  si 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Folger-Moffitt  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Libbie  Moffitt  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Folger  took  place  last  Wednesday  afternoon 
at  the  home  of  the  bride.  563  Twenty-Fourth  Street, 
in  Oakland.  The  bride  is  well-known  in  society  cir- 
cles on  both  sides  of  the  bay,  and  is  a  niece  of  Mr. 
fames  Moffit,  of  Oakland.  The  groom  is  the  young- 
est son  of  the  late  J.  A.  Folger,  of  Oakland.  Only 
relatives  and  very  intimate  friends  witnessed  the 
ceremony,  which  was  performed  at  three  o'clock  by 
Rev.  Father  McSweeney,  of  St.  Frances  de  Sales 
Church.  The  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated  in 
tones  of  pink  and  green  with  La  France  roses, 
amarvllis,  sweet  peas,  and  ferns. 

The  bride  looked  very  pretty  in  a  robe  of  heavy 
white  silk  and  carried  a  bouquet  of  Nipheios  roses. 
Her  uncle  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom. 
Miss  Alice  Moffitt  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  was 
gowned  in  pirfk  organdie.  She  carried  La  France 
roses.  Mr.  Athearn  Folger  acted  as  best  man. 
After  congratulations  and  the  service  of  refreshments, 
the  newly  wedded  couple  departed  on  a  southern 
trip.     They  will  reside  in  Oakland  when  they  return. 


The  Paper-Chase. 
The  paper-chase  at  San  Rafael  last  Saturday 
afternoon  was  the  most  successful  one  of  the  season. 
There  were  nearly  fifty  entries,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  spectators.  The  trail  was  from  the  Hotel 
Rafael  to  the  Lucas  Ranch,  some  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, and  it  was  cleverly  laid  out  by  Mr.  Louis 
Hughes.  The  first  prizes  were  the  silver  cups,  con- 
tributed by  the  Ingleside  Racing  Association,  which  | 
were  won  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Sweetser,  of  Nova  to,  and 
Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  of  Oakland.  The  second  prizes 
were  silver  cups  presented  by  the  San  Rafael  Hunt 
Club.  They  were  won  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Murray,  of  San 
Rafael,  and  Miss  Janet  Bruce,  of  this  city.  The 
Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club  has  contributed  two  very 
handsome  cups  which  will  be  contested  for  soon. 
There  will  be  no  race  to-day. 


Lane,  Mrs.  Kincaid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolles,  of  Paris, 
and  Mrs.  Cannichael-Carr,  in  a  party,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  J.  McDonald. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Miss  Mabel  Love,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Josephine  C. 
Love,  was  married  last  Wednesday  morning  to  Mr. 
1  Frederick  E.  Titus,  an  attorney-at-law  of  this  city. 
I  The  wedding  took  place  on  the  tug  Amy  on  the  high 
seas.     This   was   necessary,    owing  to  the  fact  that 
I  Mr.   Titus  was  divorced  from  his  former  wife  less 
1  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  State  law  requires  a  year  to 
I  elapse  before  a  marriage  can  legally  ensue  within  the 
j  borders  of  this  Stale.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Titus  are  resid- 
ing in  Mill  Valley. 

Miss  Ida  Belle  Palmer  gave  a  lunch-party  recently 
I  at  her  home  in  Oakland,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harry 
1  Baldwin,  of  Honolulu.  Among  the  others  present 
j  were  Miss  Myra  Prather,  Miss  Jessie  Glascock,  Miss 
Mary  Stubhs,  Miss  Minnie  Bailey,  Miss  Bernice 
I  Landers,  Miss  Ethel  Moore,  Miss  Lucy  Moffitt.  and 
Miss  Alice  Moffitt. 

The  friends  and  subscribers  of  St.  Luke's  Free 
Kindergarten  are  invited  to  attend  an  informal  house- 
warming  at  the  new  rooms,  1838  Union  Street,  next 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  from  four  until  nine 
o'clock. 


AMERICAN    MARRIAGES. 


Have  We  Set  Too  High  an  Ideal  ? 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  visitors  now  at  the 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  and  they  are  enjoying  the 
hunting  and  fishing  and  the  horseback  and  pedestrian 
excursions  in  the  vicinity  very  much.  A  pleasant 
diversion  was  enjoyed  there  last  Monday  evening 
when  the  Castle  Crag  Comedy  Company  presented  a 
farce  in  one  act,  by  T.J.  Williams,  entitled  "My 
Turn  Next."  The  stage  setting  and  scenic  effects 
were  excellent,  and  the  participants  acquitted  them- 
selves most  creditably.  After  the  performance  there 
was  a  reading  of  an  adaptation  from  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  entitled  "  The  Clown's  Play,"  which 
was  given  in  excellent  style  by  Mr.  Paul  Davis. 
The  cast  of  characters  in  the  farce  was  as  follows  : 

TraxJcum  Twitters,  Mr.  Paul  Davis ;  Tim  Bolus,  Mr. 
Philip  S.  CarltOD  ;  Tom  Trap,  Mr.  W.  C.  Dart ;  Farmer 
Wheatear,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Nash  ;  Lydia  (Twitters's  wife), 
Miss  Greble ;  Cicely,  Miss  Harriet  Kittredge ;  Peggy, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Barker. 

At  Del  Monte. 
Society  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  is  enjoying  itself 
very  generously.  In  addition  to  the  usual  attrac- 
tions of  this  splendidly  appointed  caravansary,  the 
golf-links  are  in  the  very  best  condition  and  are 
used  daily  by  the  enthusiasts  among  the  guests. 
The  best-known  city  people  there  now  are  Mrs.  E. 
J.  de  Santa  Marina.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank,  Mr. 
Frederick  R.  Webster,  Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Miss  Hast,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan, 
Miss  Emily  Carolan,  Miss  Genevieve  Carolan,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Breeden,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Chabot,  Miss  Chabot, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Laton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Bruguiere,  Mr.  Francis  Bruguiere,  Mr.  Emile 
Bruguiere,  Mr.  Louis  Bruguiere,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Payson,  Miss  Ceh'a  Tobin,  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Tobin.  Among  the  more  recent  arrivals  were  Mrs. 
Phcebe  Apperson    Hearst,    Miss     Apperson,    Miss 


A  Summer  Necessity. 

Makes  the  food  more  appetizing  and 

digestible. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


p:v*l  baking  powder  co.,  new  york. 


Forty,  even  twenty  years  ago,  divorce  was  regarded 
with  horror  by  the  American  people,  and  the  divorced 
man  or  woman  was  looked  at  askance  by  the  white  sheep 
of  the  fold,  no  matter  what  had  been  the  provocation 
given  by  the  sinning  party.  How  times  have  changed 
and  customs  with  them  is  emphasized  by  the  appearance 
of  such  an  article  as  the  following,  by  Margaret  Sutton 
Briscoe,  in  that  mo?:  conservative  of  women's  journals. 
Harper's  Bazar : 


An  eminent  Englishman,  pleading  that  divorce 
should  be  made  more  difficult  and  not  more  easy  to 
obtain,  held  up  as  an  argument  the  fact  that  the 
natural  man  and  woman  accept  the  inevitable  natur- 
ally, accommodating  themselves  to  circumstances 
which  they  know  they  can  not  control,  as  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  accommodate  themselves  to  cir- 
cumstances and  chains  which  they  knew  they  might 
alter  at  will.  Whether  he  was  right  or  not,  we  all 
know  that  the  inevitable  ties  into  which  we  are  born 
with  no  power  of  election  seem  to  be  the  ties  that  are 
most  simple  and  hold  longest.  A  father  and  mother 
maybe  separated  from  their  children,  but  they  are 
bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh,  and  a 
legal  divorce  is  impossible.  The  stamp  is  too  clean- 
cut  and  too  permanent  for  harsh  treatment  or  un- 
faithfulness to  wipe  out,  while  harshness  and  faith- 
lessness ma)-  so  weaken  the  more  artificial  bond  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  that  it  becomes  as  if  it  had 
never  been. 

Of  the  same  flesh  and  bone  husband  and  wife  are 
supposed  to  be,  and  are  in  true  marriages,  but  a  dan- 
gerous difference  lies  ia  that  fact  that  this  is  all  of 
election.  A  married  man  or  woman  has  the  chance 
to  hover  indiscreetly  back  in  mind  to  the  point  of 
mature  choice,  wondering  if  by  deliberate  act  he  or 
she  has  chosen  a  mate  indeed,  or  if  in  the  selection 
an  error  was  made.  Brothers  and  sisters  and  fathers 
and  mothers  have  no  such  subtle  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  background  to  mar  their  relations.  They 
can  quarrel  and  make  up  again,  with  very  bitter 
words  to  remember  or  forget,  but  that  most  biting 
taunt  that  the  relationship  is  a  self-imposed  and 
deeply  regretted  act  is  possible  only  between  hus- 
band and  wife. 

Those  who  marry  despite  remonstrance,  saying, 
"  It  is  no  one's  affair  save  ours,"  speak  in  the  obsti- 
nacy of  an  almost  intentional  blindness,  for  they 
have  only  to  look  back  and  forth  (in  the  family  his- 
tory, perhaps)  to  see  where  the  deliberate  infusion  of 
bad  blood  or  weak  will  or  vicious  instincts  has  swept 
a  whole  generation  out  of  its  inherited  place.  No 
man  may  live  or  die  alone,  and  least  of  all  may  a 
man  marry  alone.  In  that  one  tie  are  twisted 
strands  that  run  back  into  the  past  and  forward  into 
the  future.  When  the  unhappily  married  begin  to 
see  miserable  and  far-reaching  conditions  arising,  it 
is  impossible  that  they  should  not  remember  that  all 
is  resultant  upon  their  own  act,  which  need  never 
have  been,  and  with  the  thought  the  iron  enters  more 
deeply. 

Strict  legislation  concerning  divorce  can  at  this 
point  force  a  continuance  of  the  bond.  In  one  par- 
ticular instance,  and  doubtless  in  others,  the  effect 
of  a  severe  law  was  good.  The  woman  in  question 
had  in  every  legal  sense  just  ground  to  leave  her 
husband,  and  was  prepared  to  do  so  ;  but  when  she 
discovered  that  the  same  State  law  which  set  her  free 
gave  to  her  husband  the  sole  custody  of  their 
children,  she  at  once  discarded  the  idea  of  divorce 
on  these  terms,  and  the  family  hung  together  some- 
how in  a  comparatively  peaceful  way,  to  the  ultimate 
happiness  of  all  concerned.  Yet  this  was  one  side. 
That  same  strict  law  had  brought  infinite  disaster 
and  unhappiness  into  other  homes.  Legislate  as  we 
may,  we  can  not  do  away  with  the  fundamental  fact 
that  marriage  is  elective,  nor  ordain  that  it  shall  be 
easy  for  humanity  to  accept  as  final  those  conditions 
they  themselves  oreate. 

Tied  in  with  this  subtle  and  important  question  of 
election  comes  another  element,  which  is  equally 
qualified  to  draw  married  people  together  or  thrust 
them  miles  apart,  namely,  the  peculiar  closeness  of 
the  marriage  tie.     In  our  country    "love-matches" 


are  supposed  to  be  the  rule,  and,  blessed  as  is  that 
national  ideal,  it  has  some  drawbacks,  as  it  leads  us 
to  demand  the  ideal  of  all  weddings.  With  us  a 
marriage  is  a  failure  unless  Love  sits  at  the  board, 
and  this  we  maintain  stoutly,  though  without  his 
winged  presence  appearances  may  still  be  wonder- 
fully maintained  in  all  decorum. 

A  marriage  founded  on  mutual  respect  and  with 
the  comforts  of  life  assured  to  her  is  all  the  French 
girl  demands.  She  may  hope  and  timidly  pray  for  a 
marriage  with  love  thrown  in  for  good  measure,  but 
she  knows  better  than  to  insist  upon  that  from  fate. 
Asking  so  little  measure,  she  is  grateful  for  all  that 
comes,  looking  on  that  which  her  American  sister  re- 
gards as  her  right  as  an  extra  blessing  flung  into  her 
life. 

The  American  ideal  of  marriage  we  regard  as  the 
highest  type  ;  but  where  much  is  expected,  just  so 
much  more  must  we  prepare  for  disappointments.  It 
is  difficult  enough  to  set  aside  high  hopes  and  be  con- 
tent with  mutual  respect  and  a  comfortable  home, 
but  well-nigh  impossible  for  those  who  have  expected 
a  marriage  of  love  to  accept  placidly  open  indiffer- 
ence. Wedded  love  is  too  near  a  cousin  to  hate  to 
be  thus  wronged. 

A  judge  in  one  of  our  courts  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  if  from  circumstantial  evidence  a  man  was  sus- 
pected of  murdering  his  wife,  or  a  wife  her  husband, 
he  should  never  feel  the  motive  lacking  in  the  chain 
of  evidence,  because  in  our  country  the  exacted  close- 
ness of  the  marital  relation  in  itself  supplied  motive 
sufficient,  it  being  too  easily  possible  for  the  bond  to 
become  secretly  and  unbearably  galling. 

Arranged  marriages  do  not  produce  such  impulses 
of  frantic  impatience  and  intolerance.  The  bond 
for  those  so  contracting  is  more  elastic.  They  are 
more  free  to  lead  separate  lives  without  remark,  and 
if  France  is  quoted  as  the  land  of  happy  marriages, 
the  reason  may  well  be  that  the  ideal  is  not  very 
high.  French  wives  will  forgive  much  that  in  the 
eyes  of  an  American  wife  would  be  unbearable  in- 
sults. Perhaps  we  set  our  national  ideals  of  mar- 
riage too  high  for  general  humanity  to  reach. 

The  shameful  length  of  our  divorce-court  lists 
would  seem  to  argue  thai  we  ask  too  much  of 
humanity  ;  and  concerning  tho  ;e  same  courts — hard 
as  it  is  to  say — they  undoubtedly  express  the  will  of 
our  people. 

The  people  of  America,  as  a  whole  people,  are  not 
discontented  with  their  divorce  -  court  lists,  even 
though  they  may  be  scandalized  now  and  then  by 
statistics.  These  laws  stand  as  they  wish  them  to  be, 
for  the  idea  is  deep  rooted  in  the  American  mind  that 
a  marriage  where  love  is  not  is  no  marriage,  and 
better  dissolved  than  continued.  Undoubtedly  our 
conception  of  marriage  is  the  highest  and  purest,  and 
the  patriotic  American  looks  with  honest  pride  on  the 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  our  youth  which 
such  doctrines  have  made  possible  and  right,  and 
even  necessary-  They  shall  be  free  to  know  each 
other  and  to  choose  each  other  out  of  the  whole 
world,  and  so  they  meet  in  an  exquisite  freedom  and 
innocence  such  as  no  other  civilized  country  permits. 
Of  course  we  are  proud  of  our  marriage  ideal,  but 
we  are  not  proud  of  its  sister  institution,  our  divorce 
courts,  though  they  seem  to  be  interdependent. 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 
HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies    and    restores   Gray 

Hair  to   its    original    color   and 

vitality ;       prevents      baldness ; 

cures     itching     and     dandruff. 

A  fine   hair   dressing. 

K,  P.  Hall  &  Co..  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Offices,  624,  «35,  626,  627. 

NEW     SPRECKELS     BUILDING 

927  MARKET  STREET. 

Residence,  The  Strathmore. 

Dr.  Xellie  Beiglile, 


Office  Hours: 

9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 


Diseases  Successfully  Treated. 
Diagnosis  Made  Without  Questioning. 
Best  of  References  Given. 
No  Medicine  Used. 


MRS.  S.  E.  McLEOD, 

PSYCHO-THERAPEUTIC  and  MAGNETIC  HEALER 

Rheumatism,  Nervous  Diseases,  and  many 
other  ailments  successfully  treated . 
Hours  9.  A.  31.  to  8  P.  M. 

527  ELLIS  STREET. 


The  School  of  Design. 

The  winter  term  of  the  School  of  Design  opened 
last  Monday.  There  are  seventy-four  pupils  in  the 
day  classes  and  twenty  in  the  night  class.  Several  of 
the  regular  students  have  not  returned  from  their 
summer  sketching  trips.  A  portrait  class  is  a  new 
feature  of  the  night  class. 

Mr.  Amadee  Joullin,  who  has  been  the  instructor 
at  the  school  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  been  granted 
a  year's  leave  of  absence.  His  position  will  be  tilled 
by  Mr.  Harry  Stuart  Fonda.  Miss  May  Holden, 
Miss  Florence  Lundborg,  and  Mr.  Xavier  Martinez, 
all  medalists,  have  gone  to  Europe  to  continue  their 
art  studies  in  Paris.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Miss  Mabel  Deming.  of  Sacramento. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL,. 

The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

50  MINUTES   FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  the  healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WHX  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warneld,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 
^ (Incorporated)     Proprietor. 


Mr.  Fred  Yates  has  seven  portraits  in  hand  at  his 
studio  on  Kearney  Street,  and  will  have  them  all  fin- 
ished before  his  departure  for  Japan  on  October  2d. 
His  portrait  of  Mr.  Huntington  is  now  on  exhibition 
at  Vickery's,  and  will  be  there  for  another  week  be- 
fore being  sent  to  New  York.  A  portrait  of  a  lady  is 
also  being  shown  at  the  same  gallery. 


A  German  military  prisoner  at  Dantzig,  while  try- 
ing to  escape,  was  shot  by  a  sentry.  The  bullet 
went  through  the  fugitive's  head,  perforated  two  walls 
of  an  iron  kiosk,  and  buried  itself  in  a  brick  wall. 
This  incident  illustrates  the  efficiency  of  the  German 

guns. 

— — — • — «•- — • 

—  In  the  various  productions  of  wedding 
invitations  the  superiority  of  our  engraving  manifests 
itself.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Art  Stationers  and  Engravers, 
No.  746  Market  Street. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

IOOI    I^LNE    STREET. 

THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MKS.  A.  F.  TKACY. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    AXIL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPKOYEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 

—  AN  accomplished   lady  would   like  to 
take  a  situation  to  travel  as  a  companion,   nursery  I 
governess,  or  lady's-maid.     Address  615  Post  Street. 


—  Graduate  of  the  high  school  desires  a 
position  in  office,  or  to  act  as  private  secretary.  First- 
class  references.     Address  "  E.,"  Argonaut  office. 


THE  WENBAN 

N.  W.  cor.  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Sts. 

First-class  family  hotel ;  single  rooms  and 
elegant  suites,  each    provided  with  private 
baths.     Superior  table. 
CABOLIXE  BLITZ.  Proprietress. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

THE  WESTMINSTER 

614    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  Family  Hotel. 


August  16,  1897. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and   Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  his  grandchildren,  the  Brecken- 
ridges,  are  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  \V.  F.  McNutt.  Miss  McNutt.  and  Miss  Ruth 
McNutt  have  left  for  Europe.  They  will  make  a  short 
stay  in  New  York  before  crossing.  It  is  their  intention  to 
be  absent  a  year.  They  will  make  Dresden  their  head- 
quarters. Mrs.  McNutt  and  her  daughters  have  been 
spending  the  summer  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Tevis  and  their  children  have  gone 
to  Lake  Tahoe  for  a  stay  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Harry  Babcock,  who  has  been  making  a  flying 
visit  to  San  Francisco,  ivith  her  sister,  Mrs.  Pool,  has  re- 
turned to  her  summer  home  on  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Miss  Huntington,  and  Miss 
Marie  Withrow  left  London  last  week  for  Berlin.  Miss 
Eva  Withrow  and  Mrs.  Withrow  have  goneto  Holland 
for  a  six  weeks'  sketching  tour.  Later.  Miss  Eva  Withrow 
will  spend  a  fortnight  with  the  Huntingtons  in  Paris,  and 
Miss  Marie  Withrow  will  join  her  mother  in  Holland. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  left  last  Thursday  on  the  steamship 
Australia  for  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  have  not  yet  left  Lon- 
don. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Sharon  are  siill  in  Paris.  It 
is  said  that  they  intend  to  return  before  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord  and  Miss  Ethel  Keeney 
have  returned  from  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  where  they 
passed  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderlyn  Stow  are  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna  and  the  Misses  McKenna  will 
leave  soon  for  Washington.  They  are  at  present  at  the 
Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Knowles.  n£e  Coleman,  have  re- 
turned to  Oakland  from  their  wedding-trip. 

Miss  Florence  Lundberg  and  Miss  Deming,  of  Sacra- 
mento, left  on  the  third  for  the  East,  where  they  will  visit 
tor  two  weeks  prior  to  their  departure  for  Paris,  where 
they  intend  devoting  two  or  three  years  to  the  study  of 
art. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  has  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  came  up  from  Bur- 
lingame  on  Monday  last. 

Dr.  W.  Freeman  Southard  has  arrived  in  Paris  from 
Italy  on  his  way  to  Moscow  to  attend  the  medical  con- 
gress. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gibbons  have  returned  from  a  pro- 
longed southern  trip. 

Mr.  William  F.  Herrin  returned  on  Tuesday  from  a 
visit  to  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag.  , 

Mr.  Rothwell  Hyde,  of  St.  Helena,  was  a  guest  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger  and  the  Misses  Younger  have 
joined  Mrs.  Younger  in  Cherbourg,  France.  Dr.  Younger 
will  leave  them  there  while  he  goes  to  Moscow  to  attend 
the  international  congress  of  dentists. 

Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  Miss  Keeney  are  in  Santa 
Cro2  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  have  returned  from  a 
pleasant  sojourn  in  the  southern  counties.  Mr.  Parrott's 
health  is  much  improved. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  are  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford,  who  has  been  on  a  visit  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  returned  to  England. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane,  of  Honolulu,  who  has  been  lying 
dangerously  ill  at  the  California  Hotel,  has  become  con- 
valescent and  is  now  able  to  be  about. 

Seriora  Algeria  de  Barrios  and  her  party  sailed  on  the 
San  Bias,  on  Tuesday,  for  Guatemala,  over  which  state 
her  husband  has  recently  assumed  the  dictatorship. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Holmes  have  returned  from  a 
two-months'  sojourn  in  San  Mateo  County. 

Mr.  Ross  E.  Brown  has  returned  from  the  mountain 
mines.     He  is  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt  was  among  Tuesday's  arrivals  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Belden  and  Dr.  Roy  Belden.  of  Oakland, 
have  gone  on  a  fishing  trip  to  the  Santa  Cru2  Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henley  Smith  are  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Plater  and  Miss  Carrie  Waddilove  have  re- 
turned to  Los  Angeles.  They  will  spend  part  of  the  sea- 
son at  Santa  Monica. 

Miss  Jennie  Dunphy  and  Miss  Viola  Ptercy  are  guests 
at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Worth  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Kip  have  returned  from  Castle 
Crag  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Acker  and  Miss  Acker,  of  Fruitvale,  have 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mr.  Ernest  Folger,  and  Mr.  Athearn 
Folger  have  returned  to  Oakland  from  the  Hotel  Rafael, 
where  they  have  been  spending  the  summer. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Hinckley,  of  Fruitvale,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Hotel  Vendome. 

Dr.  John  R.  Haynes,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  S.  McClatchy,  of  Sacramento,  are 
passing  a  month  on  Santa  Catalina  Island. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Sanborn  and  Miss  L.  R.  Sanborn,  of  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  are  visiting  their  son  and  brother,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Sanborn,  of  the  Burlington  Line. 

General  Wade  Hampton,  who  is  in  California  on  bis  an- 
nual tour  of  inspection  as  United  States  Railroad  Com- 
missioner, and  his  party,  which  includes  Miss  Hampton, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Miss  Herndon,  of  Virginia,  have 
been  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Alexander  and  Miss  Francesca  Alexander, 
of  Los  Angeles,  will  spend  the  month  of  September  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard"  are  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Miss  Virginia  JollifFe  and  Miss  Marguerite  Jollifle  were 
among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  Hallock  Wright  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  dur- 
ing the  week  from  belvedere. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bailey  and  the  Misses  Bailey  are  guests  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Drake  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Longstreet, 
of  Los  Angeles,  are  spending  the  summer  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Grant  Sclfridge  was  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
last  week. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
during  the  week. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Schroder,  of  Redwood  City,  is  a  guest  at  the 
California  Hotel. 

Mr.  William  S.  Barnes  was  among  the  week's  visitors 
to  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mrs.  John  de  Ruyter  and  Miss  de  Ruyter,  of  New 
York  city,  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Wood  was  one  of  the  week's  guests  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  have  returned  from  San 
Rafael  to  their  home  on  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  visited  the  Hotel  Rafael  last 
week, 

Mr.  H.  R.  Judah  was  among  the  week's  guests  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman  has  relumed  from  Southern  Cali- 


fornia, and  is  now  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss 
at  their  summer  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  K.  Sperry  and  Miss  Sperry,  of 
Stockton,  are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Miss  Julia  Crocker  was  among  the  week's  visitors  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Carpenter  and  Master  Clarence  E.  Carpenter 
are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Hume  were  among  the  week's 
guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  Christian  Frolich  was  among  the  week's  arrivals  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael.  • 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Zeile,  Mr.  John  Zeile,  and  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Zeile  have  returned  from  an  enjoyable  trip  in 
Europe,  where  they  have  been  traveling  in  company  with 
Mr.  Eugene  Zeile.  who  recently  passed  his  doctor's  ex- 
amination in  Munich  with  honors. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hudson,  of  Stanford,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Swanton,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Colonel  J.  B.  Fuller,  of  Marys- 
ville,  Mr.  C.  P.  Moser  and  Miss  Moser.  of  Rochester, 
Mr.  John  F.  Carrere,  of  Sacramento,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
Spencer  and  Miss  Spencer,  of  Napa.  Mr.  Bruce  Cart- 
wright,  of  Honolulu,  has  joined  the  Hawaiian  colony  at 
the  hotel. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people   who  are   known   in   San    Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding 
the  army,  arrived  in  Berlin  on  August  3d  from  Carlsbad. 
While  there  he  visited  the  Kiel  navy-yards,  the  Kruop 
cannon-works,  and  other  military  establishments,  and  was 
entertained  by  the  United  States  embassy.  He  is  now  in 
Stockholm,  whence  be  will  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Thence  he  will  return  to  Germany  in  time  for  the  autumn 
manoeuvres. 

Commander  Franklin  Hanford,  U.  S.  N„  is  a  guest  at 
the  California  Hotel. ' 

Passed  Assist  ant -Surgeon  Lewis  H.  Stone,  U.  S.  N., 
came  down  from  Mare  Island  on  Tuesday,  and  registered 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Assistant-Paymaster  Francis  J.  Semmes.  U.  S.  N..  was 
among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Ensign  Frederick  L.  Sawyer,  U.  S.  N.,  was  among  the 
week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  Willis  B.  Day,  U.  S.  N., 
registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Ensign  William  M.  Crose,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Crose. 
are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Miss  Irmingarde  Anderson,  who  has  been  East  at 
school,  is  at  Vancouver  Barracks  on  a  visit  to  her  father, 
Colonel  T.  M.  Anderson,   Fourteenth  Infantry,   U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  T.  Morris,  First  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Jackson.  Fourth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  have  been  authorized  to  exchange. 
Colonel  Morris  will  arrive  at  the  Presidio  within  a  few 
days. 

Mrs.  Davis,  wife  of  Captain  Edward  Davis.  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  aid  to  General  Miles,  is  at  Fort 
Springs,  W,  Va.,  where  he  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

Lieutenant  C.  N.  Atwater,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Bennington,  ordered  home,  and  granted  one 
month's  leave. 

Lieutenant  Hugo  Osterhaus,  U.  S.  N.,has  been  ordered 
detached  from  the  Naval  War  College  on  August  20th, 
and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy  on  August  22d. 

Lieutenant  D.  B.  Devore,  Twenty-Third  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  reported  for  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.     He  will  be  military  aid  to  the  Secretary-. 

Lieutenant  T.  W.  Winston,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
on  sick  leave,  is  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  S.  Parker,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  general  court-martial  at  Fort  Walla  Walla  during  the 
trial  of  Privare  Louis  Dumoulin,  and  will  act  as  counsel 
for  the  prisoner. 

Second  Lieutenant  W.  M.  Croflon,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  son  of  Colonel  R.  E.  A.  Crofton,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired, has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Presidio  for  forty  days,  from  September  1st.  Lieutenant 
Crofton  is  engaged  to  Miss  Emily  le  Barbier,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  le  Barbier,  of  Pelham  Road,  New 
York  citv. 

Lieutenant  W.  P.  Pence.  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
engaged  to  Miss  Alice  M.  Dunbar,  daughter  of  Post 
Chaplain  G.  W.  Dunbar,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Ensign  R.  C.  Bulmer,  U.  S.  N.,  was  detached  from  the 
Bennington,  on  July  31st,  and  ordered  to  the  Independence ; 
on  August  5th  he  was  transferred  from  the  Independence 
to  the  Bennington, 

Additional  Second  Lieutenant  Frederick  E.  Johnson, 
First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  for  one 
month  from  the  expiration  of  his  graduating  leave,  Sep- 
tember 30th. 

The  Presidio  Club  has  been  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  California,  with  the  following  officers  named  as 
the  directory:  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  B.  Williston, 
Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Noble, 
First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Charles  D.  Palmer, 
Third  Artillery.  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  John  M. 
Neall,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant 
James  E.  Runcie,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  of  this  city.  The 
club  will  continue  in  its  present  quarters  on  the  reser- 
vation. It  was  incorporated  without  capital  stock,  for 
social  purposes  solely  and  with  the  object  of  enjoying  the 
benefits  that  are  attached  to  the  act  of  incorporation  and 
also  insuring  the  permanency  of  the  organization. 

Colonel  Lawrence  S.  Babbitt,  U.  S-  A.,  and  Mr?. 
Babbitt  came  down  from  Bemcia  during  the  week  and 
are  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  They  spent  part  of 
the  week  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Major  Edward  Field,  Second  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  ar- 
tillery inspector,  and  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Noble,  First 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  aid.  inspector  of  small  arms  prac- 
tice, pursuant  to  recent  orders,  examined  the  grounds  at 
Milbrae  and  Redwood  City  to  determine  upon  a  site 
suitable  for  a  target  range.  They  selected  the  Redwood 
City  grounds. 

Major  John  S.  Witcher,  U.  S.  A.,  paymaster,  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days. 

Captain  N.  P.  Phister,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  relieved  from  duty  as  instructor  at  the  Leavenworth 
school  and  ordered  to  join  his  regiment. 

Captain  Charles  G.  Starr,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  Redwood  City  to  select  camping  grounds 
suitable  for  the  troops  en  route  to  that  place. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  who  have  been  at  the 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  for  a  number  of  weeks,  have  left 
there  for  Portland,  whence  they  will  make  the  trip  up  the 
Columbia  River.  They  will  return  to  the  Crags  in  about 
ten  days. 

Captain  F.  Beers  Taylor,  U.  S.  A.,  retired  April  z>, 
1891,  died  suddenly  on  a  street-car  in  Los  Angeles  on 
Tuesday. 

Lieutenant  A.  C.  Baker.  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  one  of  the 

officers  detailed  for  duty  at  the   World's  Fair,  at  Chicago, 

ha-;  been  sent  to  Paris  to  arrange  for  the  exhibit  of  the 

United  States  Government  at  the  exposition  of  1900. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.   Hart,   Seventh  Cavalry,   U.  S.  A., 


from  Fort  Grant,  Ariz.,  is  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel, 
where  he  recently  arrived  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Lieutenant  D.  P.  Menefee.  U.  S.  N..  and  Mrs.  Mene- 
fee  arrived  here  from  the  South  last  week. 

Chaplain  J.  P.  Mclntyre,  U*.  S.  N.,  arrived  from  New 
York  on  Monday. 

Troop  I,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  under  command  of 
Captain  James  Locked,  has  completed  its  march  from 
the  Presidio  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  is  now  on  duty  with 
the  Third  Brigade,  National  Guard  of  California,  en- 
camped there.  The  troop  will  assist  in  the  instruction  of 
the  State  forces. 

The  Camanche  was  brought  back  from  Mare  Island  to 
her  old  moorings  on  Sunday  last,  by  Captain  Turner  and 
a  crew  from  the  Naval  Militia. 

Colonel  John  J.  McCook.  who  represented  the  United 
States  army,  and  Captain  G.  H.  Wadleigh,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  navy,  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  had  some 
difficulty  over  the  question  of  precedence,  growing  out  of 
the  fact  that  Colonel  McCook  claimed  the  lead  by  virtue 
of  his  high  volunteer  rank,  gained  in  the  Civil  War.  as 
shown  by  his  uniform.  Minister  Breckinridge  sustained 
the  army  officer,  and  the  State  Department  was  obliged 
to  call  upon  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  for  their 
construction  of  the  statute  granting  officers  the  right  to 
bear  the  rank  and  wear  the  uniform  of  their  highest 
volunteer  rank.  The  two  departments  were  unable  to 
agree  upon  the  matter,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Attorney- 
General.  The  latter  has  decided  that  no  officer  at  present 
on  the  army  rolls  can  wear  the  uniform  of  the  volunteer 
rank,  but  persons  who  were  honorably  mustered  out  of 
the  volunteer  service,  and  who  have  no  connection  with 
the  army  now,  may  wear  it  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 
Acting-Secretary  Meickeljohn  has  given  additional  inter- 
pretation to  the  order  by  directing  that  former  officers 
when  wearing  uniforms  should  not  wear  the  number  of  the 
regiment  or  the  device  of  the  staff,  corps,  or  department 
to  which  they  belonged,  as  it  would  conflict  with  the  rights 
ot  otncers  holding  actual  rank  in  the  regular  army. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Beer  in  Syphon  Bottles. 

Waters  Pierce  Oil  Company, 
2A  Calle    de   San    Francisco   ii, 

Mexico,  July  23,  1S97. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  one  of  your  issues  some  time 
last  fall  I  noticed  an  article  stating  that  they  were  now 
serving  beer  in  syphons  the  same  as  they  do  seltzer  water, 
etc.  I  told  one  of  our  Mexican  customers  of  this  state- 
ment, and  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  use  the  syphon 
to  distribute  the  beer  which  he  manufactures  at  his 
brewery  in  Mexico.  As  near  as  I  can  learn,  however, 
there  must  be  some  mistake  about  their  putting  beer  in 
syphons,  because  our  friend  says  that  he  can  learn  of  no 
place  where  they  are  doing  it.  It  will  be  very  interesting, 
and  possibly  very  profitable  for  him,  if  you  can  advise  me 
where  they  are  actually  doing  this,  and  give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  the  parties,  so  that  1  can  put  my  friend  in  com- 
munication with  them.     Yours  very  truly, 

W.  W.  Rose. 

[We  regret  that  we  can  not  give  the  desired  information. 
The  paragraph  to  which  our  correspondent  refers  was 
based  on  a  statement  in  one  of  our  exchanges.  Perhaps,  as 
in  the  case  of  "  That  Cure  for  Rheumatism,"  which  is  ex- 
plained in  another  column  of  this  issue,  some  of  our  read- 
ers may  be  able  to  help  Mr.  Rose's  friend.— Eds.] 

Thomas  A,  Edison's  Two  Marriages. 

San   Francisco,  August  S.  1S97. 

Editors  Argonaut:  In  your  issue  of  August  9th,  in 
the  column  entitled  "  Individualities,"  you  state  that 
Thomas  Edison  married  a  Miss  Stillwell.  Did  he  have 
a  wife  before  he  married  Miss  Miller,  daughter  of  Lewis 
Miller,  president  of  the  C  L.  S.  C.  ?  Unless  Mr.  Edison 
has  been  married  twice,  the  paragraph  is  entirely  wrong, 
and  ought  to  be  contradicted,  that  it  may  go  no  further. 
Sincerely  yours,  Isabel  Bellman. 

[Mr.  Edison  has  been  twice  married,  and  the  story  we 
printed  last  week  refers  to  his  first  marriage.  It  took 
place  in  1S73,  and  by  that  wife  Mr.  Edison  has  had  two 
children,  Mary  Estelle  and  Thomas  Alva,  Jr.  These 
children  he  characteristically  dubbed  "Dot"  and 
"  Dash."  Several  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
Mr.  Edison  wedded  the  present  Mrs.  Edison. — Eds.] 

Mr.  Alvord  as  Park  Commissioner. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  August  3,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Please  let  me  know  if  Mr.  Will- 
iam Alvord  was  ever  one  of  the  park  commissioners  of  San 
Francisco,  and  if  so,  about  what  year  did  he  hold  that 
office? 

A  friend  of  mine  and  myself  have  disputed  this  ques- 
tion, and  being  a  reader  of  your  valued  journal  and  recog- 
nizing that  you  are  conversant  with  the  facts,  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject,  and  thanking 
you  in  advance,  I  beg  to  remain  very  truly, 

Herman  Klaber. 
[Mr.  Alvord  held  the  office  of  park  commissioner  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  from  1874  to  1878. — Eds.] 


The  Nuisance  of  City  Noises. 

San  Francisco,  July  26.  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut:  I  have  read  several  accounts  in 
your  paper  of  the  noises  and  public  nuisances  of  our  city. 
Let  me  suggest  one,  and  that  is  the  loud  talking  and  hoot- 
ing of  the  cyclers  near  the  music-stand  in  the  park  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  It  Is  exceedingly  annoying  to  one 
who  cares  to  listen  to  the  music  and  enjoy  a  quiet  after- 
□000.  Not  that  I  find  fault  with  the  cyclers  lounging  on 
the  grass— on  the  contrary,  I  admire  their  restfulness  ; 
but  1  think  they  can  be  more  quiet,  and  so  1  wish  to  reach 
the  commissioners  of  the  park  through  your  ever-willing 
paper.  Respectfully,  A  Subscriber. 


—  Seamstress    by    the    day.      Children's 
clothes  a  specialty.     Address  2030  Lombard  Street. 


—  Latest  summer   neck-wear,  gloved,  and 
shirts  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


rHi.  GENUINE 

V^flOfflMWATi 


"T8E  UNIVERSAL  PERFUMF*" 

FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF. 

TOILET  AND    BATH. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  AHD  SUBSTITUTES. 


Educational. 


THE     HAMLIN     SCHOOL 

(Formerly  Van  Ness  Seminary.) 
1849     JACKSON     STREET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  German  Kinder- 
garten, primary,  intermediate,  and  academic  departments. 
College  preparatory  courses.  Autumn  term  opens  Monday, 
August  gth.     For  particulars  address 

MISS  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN,  or 
MRS.  EDNA  SNELL  POULSON.  Proprietors. 


Z1SKA    INSTITUTE, 

IT  18     SACKA3LENTO     STREET. 

French,  German,  and  English  School  for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  2d. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A..  Principal. 


MISS  ADIE'S   DAY  AND   BOARDING  SCHOOL 

2117     CALIFORNIA    STREET. 


English,  French,  German.  Calisthenics,  Dancing.    Kin- 
dergarten connected  with  school.   Re-opens  Angust  2, 1S97. 

MR.  H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Having  just    finished    a    special    course    in 
singing  with 

MR.    WM.    SHAKESPEARE, 

of  London,  will  resnme  teaching  Autr.  ?6th. 
1434  WASHIXGTOX  STREET. 

SAMUEL    ADELSTEIN, 

— TEACHER    OF  — 

MANDOLIN,     LUTE,     AND     GCITAK. 
Music  Studio,  1017  Post  Street. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  In  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  Ideal  home  In  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acre?.  The  ranch  hag  upon 
It  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvement*  ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-bulldlngs.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cow*,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  Im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  Is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Address  Box  30,  this  office. 


Q.    What  is  Champagne  1 

A.    It  is  Moet  &  Chaiulon  "  White  Seal." 

>\  B.    The  accuracy  of  this  answer  is  endorsed 
by  connoisseurs  the  world  over. 


SOLE  AGENTS : 


AYILLIAM  WOLFF  &  CO., 

SAN  FBAJfCISCO. 
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August  16,  1897. 


GET  OUT  into  the  Mountains  1 

SCENERY— Charming,  picturesque,  captivating,  im- 
posint;,  majestic,  sublime. 

CLIMATE— Genial,  bracing,  invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing, upbuilding. 

RECREATION  —  Rusticating,  picnicking,  camping, 
nunting,  fishing,  horseback -riding,  boating,  mountain- 
climbing  excursions.     Or  run  down  to  the 

SBASUOB.E. 

Magnificent  hotels,  toning  and  life-giving  salt  sea  air, 
surf-bathing,  boating,  fishing,  driving,  wheeling,  shell- 
gathering,  and  all  sorts  of  pastimes. 

The  season  for  this  sort  of  thought  and  action  is  upon 
us.  All  the  world,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  de- 
scribed by  California,  takes  an  outing  once  a  year,— if  it 
doesn't,  it  ought  10. 

lip  Shasta  Way  — Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  Sweet 
Brier  Camp,  Upper  Soda  Springs,  Shasta  Retreat,  Shasta 
Springs,  Sissons,  Ml.  Shasta  Camp.  Klamath  Hot  Springs. 

L;»k*-     County     ami     Vicinity— Geysers,    ./Etna 

Sprin-s.     Harbin.    Anderson.    Adams,     Howard,    Siegler, 

d,  and    rtarileti    Springs,    Glcnbroolc,  Soda    Bay. 

nit  Sivrra  Summits — Lake  Tahoe,  Independence, 
Webber  and  Donner  Lakes,  Tallac,  Deer  Park  Inn.  Sun- 
in  side,  Me  Kinney's,  Rubicon  Springs,  Campbell  Hot 
Springs,  and  a  score  more. 

Yosemite  and  the  Big  Trees— 

Santa  Cruz  Mountains— Los  Gatos,  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Hen  Lomond,  Boulder. 

Southward  — Gilroy.  Paraiso,  Paso  Robles,  and 
Santa  Ysabel  Hot  Springs. 

Alone  tin*  Shore  —  Santa  Cruz,  Capitola,  Del 
Monte,  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego. 

There  will  be  REDUCED  RATES  to  many  of  these 
places.  If  you  haven't  all  needed  information  to  complete 
that  itinerary,  call  on  the  nearest  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany agent,  or  send  to  T.  H.  Goodman  for  resort  folders. 


SOUTHEKN   PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 

Trains    leave    anil    are    due    to    arrive  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) ___ 


LBAVH     !  From  August  1,  1897 


I 


Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .         8.45  p 
Benicia,    Sacramento,    Oroville,    and 

Redding  via  Davis 5  45  p 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey  8.45  P 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chtco,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4.15  V 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7  *5  *" 

New  Orleans  Express.Merced.  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara.  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and   East 6.15  p 

Vallejo 12.15  p 

Niles,     San     Jose",    Livermore,     and 

Stockton 7  ■  *5  P 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *o  00  p 

Niles,  San  Jose1,  and  Livermore 8.45  a 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  P 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga, El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9- 15  a 
Benicia,  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,   Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10. 15  a 

Lalhrop,  Stockton.  Modesto,  Mer- 
ced, Raymond  (for  Yosemite),  and 
Fresno,  going  via  Niles,  returning 

via  Martinez 12.15  p 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Tracy,  Fresno, 
Mojave    (for     Randsburg),    Santa 

Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles 7.45  a 

Santa  Ke  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.15  p 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 10.15  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose 7.45  a 

Vallejo t7  45  p 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 7  -45  A 

SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.)  

7-15  a 
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10.50  P 
ttig-oo  P 
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Mhlrosh,  Seminary   Park, 

Fitchburg,  Elm  HURST, 

San  Lhandro,  South  San 

leandro,  estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


SANTA   CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

17-45  a     Santa   Cruz  Excursion,    Santa   Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8 .05  P 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jo6e,  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5  -  50  P 

'2.15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io-5o  a 

San  Jose  and  Glenwood _9-2° 


Felton  and  Santa  Cruz $9 .  so  a 


4.15  p 
TU-*5g 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

•7.15  9.00      11.00  a.  M.j     J1.00    *2.oo    J3.00 

*4.oo  t5-oo     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 

10.00  a.  m.  li2.oo  *i.oo  la.oo  *3.oo  t4  00  *5-°°  **•  M- 


COAST  DIVISION  (Third  and  Townsend  Sta) 


*6-55  a     San   Jose    and   Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1  -  30  p 

Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose,  Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations J8.35  P 

San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.15  p 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 9.45  a 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 5 .30  P 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose1,  Gilroy, 
Hollister,      Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove '10.30  a 

*3.i5  p     Sanjlose",  Santa  Cruz,  Pacific  Grove, 

and  Way  Stations, *7-3°  p 

*4.i5  P    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

*5-oo  P     San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8-35  a 
5.30  p     San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *q.ooa 

6.30  p     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a 

tn.45  p     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations t7-3°  p 


t7-3°' 


9    OO  A 


IO.4O  A 
II .30  A 
•2.30   P 


a  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

X  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

■ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

IT  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  $  Sundays  and  Mondays. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion .  


BANK 


FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 


FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

,  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Stock&on   Streets,  San    Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Askins — ' '  What  kind  of  an  alarm-clock  have 
you?"     Hennypeck — "My  wife's  elbow." — Puck. 

"Our  landlady  had  lo  lower  the  dining  tables 
three  inches."  "  Why  did  she  do  that?"  "Nearly 
all  the  boarders  are  scorchers."— Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal. 

Gentle  hint:  Dansettse — "  Baron,  if  I  were  to  re- 
ceive a  bracelet  anonymously  to-morrow  morning,  I 
should  be  sure  that  it  came  from  you." — Fliegende 
Bid  Her. 

The  golfer's  scorn  :  First  golfer — "Did  you  hear 
about  Weever  ?  He's  learning  to  play  lawn-tennis." 
Second  golfer — "He  must  be  paying  an  election 
bet." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"  Are  you  one  of  the  striking  miners  ?  "  asked  the 
woman  at  the  door.  "Yes,  mum.  I'm  what  dey 
call  a  pioneer.  I  struck  thirty  years,  ago  and  I've 
never  give  in  yet."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  Talking  of  rich  strikes,'1  said  Professor  Bob  Fitz- 
simmons,  after  a  casual  glance  at  his  bank  account, 
"  I  still  think  that  one  right  over  the  solar  plexus  is 
about  as  good  as  any." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Old  lady — "This  must  be  a  very  healthy  place. 
Now,  what  may  the  death  rate  be?"  Grave-digger — 
"Wonderful  steady,  murn — wonderful  steady.  Just 
one  death  to  each  person  right  along." — Sketch. 

Justifiable  homicide:  "Good  day  for  the  race," 
said  Abel.  "What  race?"  said  Cain.  "Human 
race,"  said  Abel.  "Darned  if  I  ha\en't  bitten  at 
that  thing  again,"  said  Cain,  and  then  he  used  his 
club.— Truth. 

"  I  must  have  been  a  fool  when  I  married,"  said 
little  Tompkyns,  glaring  fiercely  at  his  wife.  "  Cer- 
tainly, my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tompkyns,  sweetly  ;  "it 
couldn't  come  on  so  badly  all  in  two  years,  could 
it?"— Til-Bits. 

"  Miss  Grabbs  declares  her  girl  friends  can't  deny 
that  her  attachment  to  that  gentleman  with  a  title 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight."  "That's  very 
true,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne  ;  "  she  saw  him  first." — 
Washington  Star. 

"  I  want  to  say  this,'  shouted  John  Jingo,  "as  a 
State  in  the  great  galaxy  of  commonwealths  Hawaii 
will  simply  be  a  jim  dandy!"  "  You  bet,"  echoed 
Hon.  Rouser  Down,  "  a  regular  Hono-lulu  !  " — Phil- 
adelphia North  American. 

"Poor  Robinson!  There  goes  his  funeral." 
"What,  is  Robinson  dead?"  "1  imagine  he  is. 
Perhaps  he  is  just  riding  around  town  in  that 
hearse  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  however." — Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  Tribune. 

Customer — "  You  remember  you  sold  me  this  coat 
yesterday  ?  You  said  you  would  return  the  money  if 
it  wasn't  satisfactory."  Clothing  merchant — "But, 
my  dear  sir,  it  vos  quvile  satisfactory  ;  I  nefer  had 
petter  money  as  dot  in  all  my  life." — Puck. 

Doctor — "  If  you  must  know,  ma'am,  your  hus- 
band won't  live  twenty-four  hours  longer."  "  Good- 
ness gracious  !  "  ejaculated  the  broken-hearted  but 
economical  woman,  "  and  here  you've  gone  and  pre- 
scribed medicine  enough  for  five  days." — Tit-Bits. 

Fairly  fresh:  May  (from  the  hotel) — "So  you're 
staying  at  a  farm-house  ?  Everything  fresh,  and 
all  that,  I  suppose?"  Maude — "Oh,  yes,  indeed  ! 
Why,  after  he  got  through  milking  last  night  the 
farmer's  son  came  around  and  proposed  to  me  !  " — 

Brooklyn  Life. 

• — «■ — • 

Young  Mothers 

Should  early  learn  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  hand 
a  supply  of  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed 
Milk  for  nursing  babies  as  well  as  for  general  cook- 
ing. It  has  stood  the  test  for  30  years,  and  its  value 
is  recognized. 

"  Doctor,  don't  you  think  surf-bathing  gives  weak 
people  a  serious  shock  ?  "  "  Possibly,  the  first  time 
they — er — see  it." — Puck. 


To  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  teething, 
mothers  should  always  have  on  hand  Stf^dman's 
Soothing  Powders. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


•-Gold  Seal**     '"Badger"    "Conqueror 

Best.  Excellent  Fine. 


"Elk' 

Good. 


Pioneer"        "Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Medium.  Collon    Hose 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND    BELTING 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


A  CALICRAPH 


THE    BEST   TYPEWRITER 
WILL  SUIT  YOU  BEST. 


UNITED   TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  609  Market  Street. 


STEARNS    BICYCLES 


1896 

MODELS 
865. OO. 


1897 
l\IOL>KLS 
S10O.0O. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press   Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,   S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box,  3339. 


COl?0GRESS 
$45.00. 


E.   C.   STEARNS    &    CO. 

210  McAllister  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Dt'VASI,   HOPKINS   CO., 
City  Agents. 

BOKTESTBT  iT  ■    cfc     CO. 


DEALERS 
'  IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


»^  wrapping. I    401-403  Sansome  St. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1897 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
»o  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail. 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper'i  Bazar  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  theThrice-a-Week  N.  Y.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail  4.35 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  "Weekly  World  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall. . .  6.35 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.7  0 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  I>emorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5. BO 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.36 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.76 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  ReviewB  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Lilppincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  Llttell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 9.00 
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The  reports  that  are  now  being  received  daily  from  Alaska 
c  prove  that  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 

versus  trip  to  the  new  gold-fields    have  not   been 

The  Klondike,  exaggerated.  Men  who  hurried  north  in 
the  first  mad  excitement  are  beginning  to  return  ;  others 
are  discovering  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  pass  the 
winter  along  the  coast  or  on  the  Alaskan  ice-fields  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  Klondike  country,  on  account  of  the  in- 
sufficient facilities  for  transporting  their  supplies.  The  cost 
of  services  of  all  kinds  is  constantly  increasing,  and  many 


will  find  that  their  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses.  As  these  facts  are  developed,  increased 
interest  is  shown  in  the  equally  rich  finds  that  have  been 
reported  in  this  State,  and  the  comparison  between  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  two  localities  becomes  more  and 
more  favorable  to  California. 

The  Argonaut  has  repeatedly  declared  that  the  gold  de- 
posits in  this  State  have  not  begun  to  be  uncovered,  and  the 
rich  strike  of  the  Graves  brothers  in  Trinity  County  comes 
as  confirmation  of  this  statement.  These  two  brothers 
were  not  experienced  miners.  Only  two  years  ago  they 
began  prospecting,  meeting  with  indifferent  success.  One 
year  ago  they  located  a  claim  on  Morrison  Gulch,  and  went 
to  work  developing  it.  They  ran  a  tunnel  in  the  ledge  and 
struck  several  pockets,  one  yielding  four  thousand  dollars 
and  several  others  from  three  hundred  to  three  thousand. 
Then  came  their  rich  find,  when  the  tunnel  had  been  driven 
in  twenty-five  feet  and  was  twelve  feet  from  the  surface. 
From  this  pocket  they  took  out  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
pounds  of  gold,  avoirdupois  weight,  the  largest  piece  being 
three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  five  inches  thick.  The 
mine  has  already  yielded  over  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  owners  state  that  they  expect  to  extract  an  un- 
limited amount  of  gold  from  it  in  the  future. 

The  report  of  this  strike  has  attracted  attention  to  the 
prospectors  in  Trinity  County,  and  other  rich  finds  are  be- 
ing reported.  One  man,  the  driver  of  a  sprinkling-cart  in 
Redding,  started  for  Coffee  Creek,  and  within  a  week  he 
and  his  partner  had  discovered  a  ledge  that  was  extremely 
rich  in  coarse  gold.  Two  elderly  Frenchmen  who  were 
tramping  across  the  country,  having  no  outfit  but  their  cook- 
ing utensils,  washed  up  ten  ounces  of  gold.  An  inmate  of 
the  Siskiyou  County  Poor-House  left  the  institution  to  enjoy 
life  in  the  mountains  during  the  summer,  and  found  a  ledge 
of  free  gold-quartz  ore  which  assays  as  high  as  five  hundred 
dollars  to  the  ton.  Near  the  head  of  Coffee  Creek,  twenty 
dollars  a  pan  is  obtained,  and  rich  strikes  are  being  re- 
ported from  all  directions.  When  good  fortune  such  as  this 
awaits  the  inexperienced  man,  how  much  more  could  be 
accomplished  with  diligent  prospecting  and  scientific  de- 
velopment ?  For  those  who  desire  to  seek  wealth  in  the 
mines,  California  offers  opportunities  now  that  are  as  favor- 
able as  they  have  ever  been,  and  far  more  favorable  than 
those  offered  in  Alaska. 

When  the  conditions  under  which  mining  is  conducted  in 
California  are  compared  with  those  that  obtain  in  Alaska,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  are  flocking  to  the  far 
north.  California  gold  is  purer  than  that  of  Alaska,  and 
each  ounce  is  worth  twenty-five  per  cent.  more.  Mining  can 
be  conducted  in  this  State  during  twelve  months  of  the  year, 
while  in  Alaska  the  season  lasts  only  three  or  four  months. 
The  mines  here  can  be  reached  by  an  expenditure  of  less 
than  twenty  dollars,  instead  of  three  hundred  dollars  ;  pro- 
visions may  be  obtained  within  a  few  miles  of  the  diggings, 
while  in  Alaska  it  is  necessary  to  lay  in  a  year's  supply  to 
guard  against  starvation.  In  California  it  is  unnecessary  to 
guard  one's  self  against  the  rigors  of  an  Arctic  climate  ; 
there  are  no  dangerous  passes  to  be  crossed  and  no  rushing 
torrents  to  be  forded  or  navigated ;  the  roads  over  the 
mountains  are  in  good  condition  and  easily  traveled.  In 
short,  apart  from  the  hard  physical  labor  necessarily  incident 
to  mining,  California  offers  an  ideal  field  to  the  gold-seeker, 
and  promises  a  rich  reward  to  those  who  are  industrious. 

The  good  fortune  of  the  Graves  brothers  has  received 
wide  publicity,  but  the  output  of  their  mine  is  not  ex- 
ceptional Trinity  County  is  one  of  the  largest  gold 
producers  in  the  State,  being  credited  with  an  output  of 
$1,296,300  last  year,  or  rather  more  than  came  from  the 
whole  Klondike  country,  and  four  other  counties — Nevada, 
Amador,  Calaveras,  and  Placer — had  a  larger  production. 
Since  the  mines  of  Trinity  were  first  prospected,  that  county 
has  produced  nearly  eighty-five  millions  of  dollars.  Recent 
reports  from  mines  that  have  produced  for  many  years 
prove  that  the  Graves  brothers  are  not  alone  in  striking  it 
rich  among  the  mines  of  California.  The  Milkmaid  prop- 
erty, near  French  Creek,  in   Shasta  County,  reports  a  strike 


of  ore  that  runs  three  hundred  dollars  to  the  ton,  and  it  has 
been  a  good  producer  for  years.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
State,  in  the  Randsburg  district,  the  Little  Eutte  Mine,  owned 
by  a  Canadian  company,  who  are  turning  the  tables  on 
the  Californians,  has  struck  a  vein  which  extends  fifteen 
hundred  feet  on  the  property  and  samples  from  which 
show  $471.90  in  gold.  The  Chloride  and  Bailey  mines 
have  struck  a  vein  three  to  five  feet  wide  where  the  cut 
is,  and  the  ore  carries  big  values  in  free  gold.  A  short 
time  ago  the  La  Grange  mines  were  sold  to  a  French  syndi- 
cate, and  they  are  now  taking  out  one  thousand  dollars  a  day. 
An  English  syndicate  is  about  to  expend  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  one  million  dollars  in  the  Paulen  mines,  which 
are  said  to  be  richer  than  the  La  Grange.  The  brown  claim 
on  Coffee  Creek  is  yielding  fifty  dollars  to  the  pan.  The 
Three  Sisters  property,  in  the  same  locality,  was  recently 
leased  by  John  L.  Cannon,  and  three  days  after  he  entered 
upon  possession  he  struck  ore  running  three  hundred  dollars 
to  the  ton.  The  Oro  Fino  Mine,  thirty  miles  from  Red- 
ding, is  producing  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  month. 
These  are  but  a  few  examples  ;  of  many  of  the  large 
producers  little  that  is  definite  is  heard,  for  they  are 
owned  by  private  companies  who  are  naturally  reluctant  to 
make  their  business  public.  There  are  a  number  of  mines 
located  along  the  mother  lode  that  have  produced  millions 
of  dollars.  The  Black  Bear  Mine  in  Siskiyou  County  has 
produced  more  than  one  million  dollars.  The  L'tica, 
Kennedy,  North  Star,  and  Rawhide  have  each  produced 
as  much  more,  and  are  still  yielding  large  returns.  These 
mines  may  be  exceptional,  but  others  that  will  be  as  pro- 
ductive will  yet  be  developed.  The  steady  course  of  the 
development  of  gold  mining  in  this  State  is  shown  by  the 
figures  of  annual  production.  In  18S9  the  output  was 
slightly  more  than  eleven  millions  of  dollars — $11,212,913. 
This  was  the  smallest  for  any  single  year  in  the  history  of 
gold  mining  in  this  State.  The  next  year  it  was  increased 
slightly  more  than  one  million  dollars.  In  1S94,  it  was  a 
little  less  than  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  ;  in  1S95,  it  was 
$15,334,317  ;  in  1S96,  it  was  $17,181,562.  The  output  for 
this  year  should  exceed  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  for  there 
are  a  great  number  of  smaller  mines  being  developed  in  all 
parts  of  the  mining  section  of  the  State,  and  Eastern  and 
European  capital  continues  to  be  invested  in  California 
properties. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  a  clause  of  the  new  tariff  law 
„  „  that  promises  to  have  the  effect  of  turning 

Canadian  Pacific  r  & 

and  the  Tariff  back  to  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  the 
Discrimination.  United  States  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
merce that  has  been  diverted  to  Victoria  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  of  late  years.  Since  the  line  of  steamers 
plying  between  British  Columbia  and  the  principal  ports  of 
the  Orient  has  been  established,  that  line  has  been  securing 
a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  the  business  between 
Asiatic  countries  and  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 
This  has  been  brought  about  partly  by  the  support  given  to 
that  road  by  the  Canadian  Government  and  partly  by  the 
operation  of  laws  enacted  in  this  country.  The  Northern 
Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  lines,  which  met  the  brunt  of  the 
competition,  have  suffered  financial  disaster,  and  the  com- 
merce of  San  Francisco  in  transit  to  the  Eastern  States  has 
been  reduced  to  the  smallest  proportions. 

When  the  Canadian  road  was  first  completed,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  through  its  operation  the  trade  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  would  be  considerably  increased,  and 
to  assist  to  this  end  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  the  two 
countries  allowing  foreign  goods  to  be  transported  through 
this  country  over  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  bond. 
Shortly  after  this  treaty  went  into  effect,  the  interstate  com- 
merce law  was  enacted,  and  under  it  the  commission  began 
to  regulate  the  rates  of  freights  and  fares  on  the  railroads  of 
this  country.  Under  the  operation  of  what  is  known  as  the 
long-and-short-haul  clause,  the  rates  between  terminal  points 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea-boards  were  necessarily 
placed  quite  high  to  allow  for  reductions  or 
The   Canadian   Pacific  road  was,  of  course 
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the  operation  of  the  law,  and  was  enabled  by  the  financial 
aid  extended  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  underbid  the 
American  roads  on  through  traffic.  Thus  nearly  all  the 
goods  coming  to  Eastern  ports  of  the  United  States  from 
Asiatic  countries  is  transported  by  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

The  arrangement,  while  thus  injuriously  affecting  the 
commerce  of  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
the  business  of  the  trans-continental  railroads,  has  not  had 
the  beneficial  effect  on  the  trade  between  this  country  and 
Canada  that  was  expected.  On  the  contrary,  in  pursuance 
of  its  policy  of  protection,  Canada  has  been  framing  tariff 
laws  that  are  more  and  more  unfavorable  to  this  country, 
and,  when  the  United  States  rejected  the  proposed  reciprocal 
arrangement  last  year,  Canada  enacted  preferential  duties  in 
favor  of  British  goods  and  manufactures.  Under  this  law 
Great  Britain  receives  an  advantage  of  twelve  and  one-half 
per  cent,  the  first  year  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  the  second, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  still  further  decreasing  the  pur- 
chases of  Canada  from  this  country. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  clause  which,  it  is  claimed, 
was  smuggled  into  the  new  tariff  law  by  the  conference 
committee  is  justified  and  if  sustained  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect.  This  clause,  which  is  found  in  section  22  of  the 
law,  provides  "  that  a  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law,  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  goods  .  .  .  which,  being  the 
production  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country  not  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States,  shall  come  into  the  United  States 
from  such  contiguous  country."  This  clause,  which  was  not 
found  in  either  the  House  bill  or  the  Senate  bill,  is  clearly 
aimed  at  the  Asiatic  goods  in  transit  over  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  it  has  already  been  applied  to  such 
goods.  The  collector  of  the  port  in  Chicago  recently  held 
a  cargo  of  tea  which  reached  that  city  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Attorney  -  General  McKenna  has  been 
hearing  argument  as  to  whether  the  tax  is  a  proper  one  as  a 
legal  proposition,  but,  at  the  time  this  is  written,  he  has  not 
yet  delivered  his  opinion. 

If  the  tax  is  held  to  n.pply  to  these  goods,  it  will  result  in 
turning  more  business  to  the  American  lines.  A  discrimin- 
ating duty  of  ten  per  cent.,  whether  paid  when  the  goods 
first  enter  this  country  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  line,  or  at 
the  custom-house  where  they  are  finally  released  for  con- 
sumption, will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  any  difference 
in  freight  charges.  This  will  probably  result  in  crippling 
the  Canadian  Pacific  line  to  a  certain  extent,  for  it  will  de- 
prive it  of  the  steamship  carrying  trade  as  well  as  that  on 
the  railway.  And  what  Canada  loses  will  return  to  the 
Puget   Sound  ports  of  this  country  and  to  San  Francisco. 

On  August  8,  1897,  Don  Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo  was 
The  Assassina-  the  Prime  minister  of  Spain.  Three  days 
tion  of  Canovas  previously  he  had  gone  with  his  wife  to  the 
and  Others.  public  baths  of  Santa  Agueda  at  Guesalibar, 

in  north-west  Spain,,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  sulphur 
treatment  given  at  those  remedial  springs.  At  one  O'clock 
of  the  day  named,  while  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  the  baths, 
reading  a  newspaper,  a  man  approached  unnoticed  and, 
without  a  word,  fired  three  pistol-shots  at  Canovas.  The 
first  two  bullets  entered  the  forehead  and  the  third  the  chest. 
The  minister  fell  unconscious,  almost  at  the  feet  of  his  wife, 
and  within  two  hours  had  expired.  In  its  alarm,  the  Spanish 
Government  at  once  seized  the  wires  of  communication, 
leaving  the  details  of  the  incident  and  its  effects  somewhat 
confused  to  this  writing.  The  assassin  has  been  reported 
to  be  an  Italian  named  Golli,  and  the  motive  of  the  crime  is 
said  to  be  vengeance  for  the  death  of  anarchists  in  Barce- 
lona during  the  last  year. 

Barcelona  has  long  been  the  hot-bed  of  anarchy  in  Spain. 
It  was  born  there  of  the  International  Association  of 
Laborers,  organized  in  1865.  The  collapse  of  the  Paris 
commune  in  187 1  swelled  their  ranks  with  refugees  from 
France,  and  their  deeds  of  terrorism  have  been  numerous. 
In  1878  one  Moncasi  attempted  the  assassination  of  King 
Alphonso.  In  April,  1S93,  another  named  Pallas  threw  a 
bomb  under  the  horse  General  Campos  was  riding  during  a 
military  review  in  Barcelona.  The  general  was  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  one  man  was  killed,  and  several  injured.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  two  bombs  were  thrown  from  the 
gallery  of  the  Liceo  Theatre  into  the  stalls  on  the  lower 
floor,  which  were  filled  with  a  fashionable  audience.  Only 
one  exploded,  killing  thirty  people  and  partially  wrecking 
the  building.  In  June,  1S96,  in  the  same  city,  an  anarchist 
plot  was  formed  to  destroy  the  captain-general  of  Spain  and 
numerous  other  clerical,  military,  and  political  dignitaries, 
while  they  were  participating  in  a  religious  procession. 
Bombs  were  thrown  at  the  parade,  but  by  some  miscalcula- 
tion, the  intended  victims  escaped,  while  twelve  unknown 
civilians  were  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  Canovas  was 
active  and  relentless  in  ferreting  out  and  bringing  the 
criminals  to  justice.  Scores  of  anarchists  were  confined  in 
the  fo;.ress  of  Montjuich,  where  twenty-six  were  tried  and 
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months  ago,  and  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  the  last 
batch  of  six  of  the  anarchists  inside  the  fortress.  For 
twenty  years  Canovas  has  been  the  hcte  noire  of  Spanish 
anarchy.  Within  that  time  there  have  been  three  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  upon  his  life.  First,  in  December,  18S8,  when 
a  petard  was  exploded  at  the  door  of  his  home  in  Madrid  ; 
again  in  September,  1890,  when  he  was  pelted  with  stones 
while  in  a  railroad  train  ;  and  again  in  June,  1893,  when  a 
bomb  was  exploded  before  his  house,  killing  one  bystander 
and  injuring  another. 

The  tragedy  recalls  the  frequency  of  similar  assaults  upon 
rulers  during  the  past  forty  years  or  so.  Napoleon  the 
Third  was  one  of  the  shining  marks  that  tempted  the  de- 
votees of  assassination.  While  yet  president  of  the  French 
Republic  in  1S52,  and  making  a  public  appearance  in  Mar- 
seilles, a  pile  of  roses  were  observed  directly  in  his  route. 
Being  removed  by  an  officer,  they  were  found  to  cover  an 
infernal  machine,  placed  there  to  be  exploded  by  the  impact 
of  his  carriage-wheels.  Again  he  escaped  in  July,  1854, 
when  four  men  had  stationed  themselves  at  the  door  of  the 
Opera  Comique.  They  were  the  agents  of  secret  societies 
sworn  to  reestablish  the  republic.  Their  suspicious  behavior 
caused  their  arrest  in  time  to  prevent  murder.  During  April, 
1S55,  the  emperor  was  riding  near  the  Barrier  de  TEtoile, 
when  an  anarchist  named  Panori  fired  twice  at  him,  the 
second  ball  grazing  his  hat.  Once  more,  in  January,  1S5S, 
Italian  refugees  exploded  three  projectiles  at  his  feet  in  Paris 
as  his  carriage  approached  the  Italian  Opera.  Neither  the 
emperor  nor  the  empress,  who  was  with  him,  was  injured,  but 
many  civilians  were  killed  and  wounded.  He  escaped  these 
perils  to  die  a  natural  death — a  German  prisoner  of  war. 

It  recalls  the  assassination  of  our  own  Presidents, 
Lincoln  and  Garfield  ;  the  former  of  whom  was  shot  by 
Booth,  while  he  was  sitting  with  his  family  and  friends  in  a 
theatre-box  in  Washington  on  April  14,  1865,  and  the  latter 
while  entering  a  railroad  station  in  the  same  city,  arm  in 
arm  with  James  G.  Blaine,  on  July  2,  1SS1. 

It  recalls  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Second,  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  grandfather  of  the  present  Czar,  at  the  hands  of 
nihilist  conspirators  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  on 
March  13,  1881.  He  had  been  a  frequent  mark  for 
nihilists,  having  been  assaulted  first  in  1S66,  and  again  in 
the  following  year  while  riding  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at 
Paris.  In  1879,  Solovieff  fired  four  times  at  the  Czar  in  the 
palace  gardens  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  later  in  the  same  year 
a  dynamite  mine  exploded  on  the  Moscow  railroad.  It  de- 
stroyed the  baggage-car  instead  of  the  emperor's  carriage. 
The  year  previous  to  his  death  explosives  were  set  off  in  the 
cellar  at  the  Winter  Palace,  which  would  have  destroyed 
the  Czar  and  his  guests  at  dinner  but  for  a  rare  chance  that 
he  was  a  few  minutes  late.  On  the  fatal  occasion  he  was 
returning  from  a  review.  A  bomb  exploded  just  behind  his 
carriage,  wounding  two  Cossack  guards.  The  Czar  stepped 
from  his  carriage  to  go  to  them,  when  a  second  bomb  ex- 
ploded at  his  feet,  breaking  both  his  legs  and  piercing  his 
abdomen  with  fragments.  The  nihilist  who  threw  it  perished 
in  the  same  explosion. 

It  recalls  the  assassination  of  President  Carnot,  in  June, 
1894.  He  was  participating  in  a  parade  in  Lyons  during 
the  opening  of  an  exposition.  An  Italian  named  Santo 
leaped  from  the  ranks  of  spectators  upon  his  carriage-step 
and  struck  the  president  with  a  poniard  concealed  in  a 
paper.  The  blade  pierced  the  liver,  and  the  president  ex- 
pired the  same  night. 

One  who  studies  these  crimes  in  detail  is  impressed  with 
the  prevalence  of  Italian  names  among  the  assassins,  and 
the  fact  that,  despite  the  scientific  advance  in  explosives,  the 
knife  and  the  pistol  remain  the  favorite  weapons. 

The  Argonaut  remarked  some  weeks  ago  that  there  was  a 
Docking  Our  probability  of  the  battle-ship  Indiana  being 
sent  for  repairs  to  a  British  dock  at  Halifax, 
there  being  no  American  dock  in  which  she 
could  be  repaired.  Since  our  paragraph  appeared,  the  In- 
diana has  been  so  sent,  and  at  this  writing  is  peacefully  re- 
posing in  a  British  dock,  being  carefully  inspected  by  British 
naval  officers.  It  is  stated  in  Washington  that  it  is  extremely 
probable  the  Massachusetts  and  Iowa  will  have  to  be  sent 
there,  too.  There  is  but  one  dock  on  the  Atlantic  which  can 
receive  these  ships — that  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard — and 
it  is  undergoing  repairs  and  will  not  be  ready  for  over  a 
year. 

We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  jingo  news- 
papers to  these  facts — our  bellicose  contemporaries,  like  the 
Chronicle,  which  generally  declares  war  about  thrice  a  week 
on  some  first-class  naval  power.  We  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  jingo  congressmen  to  these  facts — windy 
bombastes  like  Senator  Morgan,  for  example,  who  are 
always  threatening  to  lick  all  creation.  The  jingo  press 
ignore  the  fact  that  this  nation,  according  to  its  own  naval 
officers,  ranks  fifth  in  the  naval  powers  of  the  world,  and  is 
ranked  seventh  by  other  powers  ;  the  jingo  congressmen 
ignore  the  fact  that  we  have  no  armor  with  which  to  arm 
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our  battle-ships,  no  docks  in  which  to  dock  them,  and  not 
enough  men  to  man  their  guns.  Yet,  ignoring  these  facts, 
our  jingo  congressmen  continue  to  hurl  insults  at  great  naval 
powers,  and  then  adjourn  without  appropriating  money  even 
to  repair  the  ships  we  have,  much  less  to  build  others,  by 
which  we  could  become  a  great  naval  power. 

What  can  other  nations  think  of  us,  after  such  exhibitions 
as  these?  The  only  conclusion  they  can  come  to  is  that  the 
newspaper  howl  is  idle  vaporing  and  the  congressional 
threats  empty  braggadocio.  They  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion,  when  Congress  refuses  to  appropriate  money  to 
back  up  its  bullying. 

This  country  may  be  made  a  great  naval  power.  But  it 
will  be  by  building  ships,  building  docks  to  dock  them  in, 
constructing  armor  and  guns  to  arm  them  with,  and  enlist- 
ing men  to  work  the  ships  and  guns.  It  will  never  be  done 
by  emitting  vast  volumes  of  oratorical  bad  breath  in  Con- 
gress, and  hurling  mephitic  ink-pots,  Chinese-wise,  as  the 
Chronicle  and  other  jingo  journals  are  so  fond  of  doing. 

The  enforced  resignation  of  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews 
A  University  *"rom  tne  Pres'dency  of  Brown  University 
Throttling  has    brought    upon    the    trustees    who    de- 

Thought.  manded  it  a  storm  of  condemnation.     It  is 

a  blow  aimed  at  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  their 
most  vital  spot,  and  should  this  become  the  rule  instead  of 
a  startling  innovation,  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country  would  cease  to  be  purely  educational  and  would  be 
merely  money-making  institutions.  Brown  University  is 
one  of  the  smaller  New  England  sectarian  colleges,  being 
under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  but  it  was 
established  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  and  it  has  had  an 
important  influence  upon  the  thought  and  development  of 
Rhode  Island.  Dr.  Andrews  was  graduated  from  the  in- 
stitution in  1S70,  and  four  years  later  he  completed  the 
course  at  the  Newton  Theological  Institution.  After  serving 
as  president  of  Denison  University  and  in  the  chair  of 
homiletics  and  pastoral  theology  at  Newton  Seminary,  he 
studied  abroad  for  two  years  and  then  assumed  the  duties 
of  professor  of  political  economy  and  history  at  Brown. 
With  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  as  professor  of  political 
economy  and  finance  at  Cornell,  he  has  been  connected  with 
his  alma  mater  until  the  present  time. 

Under  his  administration  Brown  University  has  been 
most  prosperous.  There  is  no  more  accurate  test  of  the 
popular  approval  of  a  college  and  its  policy  than  the  attend- 
ance, and  the  number  of  students  has  increased  during  his 
incumbency  as  president  from  four  hundred  to  nine  hundred 
and  eight.  Five  new  buildings  have  been  added,  courses  of 
study  have  been  extended  and  made  more  thorough,  several 
new  degrees  have  been  offered,  and  the  membership  of  the 
faculty  has  been  increased.  No  fault  could  be  found  with 
Dr.  Andrews  as  an  administrator  or  as  a  student  of  scien- 
tific attainments.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  out- 
side of  the  university  was  attested  by  his  selection  as  a 
member  of  the  international  monetary  convention  which  met 
at  Brussels  in  1S92.  Not  long  after  his  return  from  Brus- 
sels, he  became  convinced  that  it  was  the  proper  course  for 
this  country  to  adopt  the  policy  of  bimetallism,  and  he  has 
since  advocated  that  policy  with  the  energy  of  conviction. 
This  is  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending. 

A  committee  of  the  trustees  was  appointed  to  reason 
with  him.  They  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  silver  ques- 
tion was  a  leading  issue  in  the  Presidential  campaign  and  is 
still  prominent  in  national  politics  ;  that  the  advocacy  of 
bimetallism  was  contrary  to  the  views  generally  entertained 
by  the  friends  of  the  university,  and  the  institution  had  al- 
ready lost  gifts  and  legacies  which  otherwise  would  have 
come  to  it.  They  did  not  ask  him  to  change  his  views,  but 
that  he  should  remain  silent  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Andrews 
replied  that  his  views  had  been  expressed  only  in  letters  to 
friends  ;  that  however  much  he  might  desire  to  do  so,  he 
would  find  himself  unable  to  meet  their  wishes  without 
surrendering  that  reasonable  liberty  of  utterance  which  his 
predecessors,  the  faculty,  and  he  himself  had  heretofore  en- 
joyed, and  in  the  absence  of  which  the  most  ample  endow- 
ment for  an  educational  institution  would  have  but  little 
worth.     He  therefore  offered  his  resignation. 

Whether  Dr.  Andrews  is  right  or  wrong  in  advocating  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  is  merely  incidental.  The  question  is 
whether  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  discussion  are 
to  be  stifled  in  an  American  universjty.  These  are  the  very 
life-blood  of  an  institution  of  higher  education.  The  col- 
leges are  the  laboratories  in  which  the  problems  of  social 
science  are  worked  out,  uninfluenced  by  the  interests  and 
prejudices  that  must  affect  judgments  formed  amid  the  tur- 
moil of  active  life.  They  have  offered  the  one  barrier  against 
the  all-pervading  commercialism  of  the  age.  The  professors 
are  the  pioneers  in  economics  who  search  out  and  explore 
new  paths  and  lead  others  on  or  warn  them  back. 

That  the  questions  they  study  are  vital  problems  in  the 
life  of  to-day  is  a  cause  for  approbation  rather  than  censure. 
So    long  as   living   questions  are  discussed    in    a  scientific 
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spirit,  free  from  partisanship  and  all  taint  of  self-interest, 
these  students  are  performing  their  highest  duty.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  admirable  features  in  the  administration  of  the 
Stanford  University  that  absolute  freedom  in  this  direction 
is  allowed.  In  that  institution,  established  by  a  millionaire 
who  accumulated  his  wealth  as  the  head  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion, and  surrounded  by  the  influences  of  wealth,  the  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  is  allowed  the  utmost  liberty  in 
discussing  corporate  wealth.  During  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign he  publicly  advocated  the  free  coinage  of  silver  with- 
out interference  from  the  authorities.  An  opinion  that  is 
formed  from  a  statement  of  one  side  of  the  question  only  is 
not  an  opinion  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  lacks  vital- 
ity and  strength  until  both  sides  have  been  studied  and 
weighed,  and  a  balance  struck  between  them.  If  Dr.  An- 
drews is  wrong  on  this  one  economic  question,  let  the  stu- 
dents hear  also  the  views  of  those  who  are  right  and  judge 
between  them.  If  they  hear  only  the  monometallic  side  of 
the  question  in  college,  they  will  be  but  poorly  prepared  to 
meet  the  arguments  of  the  silver  advocates  when  they  go 
out  into  the  world. 

The  interest  of  the  students  is  an  important  considera- 
tion ;  the  interest  of  the  colleges  is  equally  important,  for 
upon  their  vitality  depends  their  influence  upon  the  students. 
If  their  policy  and  the  doctrines  they  teach  are  to  be 
dictated  by  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  sufficiently  for  the 
privilege,  their  utility  will  soon  be  gone.  The  trustees  of 
Brown  University,  in  attempting  to  sell  the  independence 
of  thought  of  the  institution  whose  destinies  they  direct, 
have  attempted  to  throttle  the  life  of  the  college.  They 
have  destroyed  all  confidence  in  it  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion, and  it  will  require  years  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
their  ignorant  blundering.  President  Andrews,  whether 
right  or  wrong  in  this  one  case,  is  a  student  of  national 
reputation  ;  he  is  entitled  to  his  opinion  as  is  any  man  who 
forms  his  opinions  after  careful  study  and  deliberation,  and 
the  request  that  he  should  assist  the  trustees  to  obtain 
money  under  false  pretenses  was  an  insult  that  he  very 
properly  resented. 

The  report  of  the  clerk  of  the  State  penitentiary  at  San 
„      „  Quentin   for    the    last    fiscal  year  has  been 
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Criminals  of  made  public,  and  contains  information  that 
San  Quentin.  wjn_  repav  the  study  of  the  tax-payers  who 
furnish  the  money  for  the  support  of  that  institution.  The 
average  number  of  prisoners  confined  there  during  the 
year  was  1,329;^,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  them  was  $41,- 
150.19.  The  expense  of  guarding  them  to  prevent  their 
escape  amounted  to  $87,003.73,  and  medical  attendance  and 
prescriptions  to  insure  their  good  health  cost  $6,000  more. 
The  lack  of  discipline  that  has  disgraced  the  institution 
during  the  past  year  appears  in  an  item  of  $1,463.35  for  the 
prosecution  and  conviction  of  an  inmate  who  murdered  a 
fellow-convict,  and,  as  several  other  such  murders  occurred, 
this  item  of  expenditure  will  probably  be  represented  by  a 
larger  amount  in  next  year's  report.  The  total  expense  of 
maintaining  the  institution  was  $162,810.49.  During  the 
year  a  number  of  the  inmates  were  employed  in  the  jute- 
mill,  and  their  labor  brought  $25,991.87  into  the  treasury. 
The  expense  of  running  the  jute-mill  does  not  appear  ;  but 
as  it  has  never  been  self-supporting,  and  as  $50,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  jute  at  the  meeting  at 
which  the  report  was  presented,  it  is  probable  that  the  ex- 
pense exceeded  the  income.  The  income,  however,  repre- 
sents all  that  the  convicts  contributed  toward  making  them- 
selves self-supporting,  and,  therefore,  each  convict  cost 
$10.21  a  month,  of  which  he  contributed  $1.63  and  the  tax- 
payers $8.58. 

It  is  neither  justice  nor  good  policy  that  the  honest  man, 
who  is  working  hard  to  obtain  a  living  for  himself,  his  wife, 
and  his  children,  should  be  required  to  shoulder  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  burden  of  supporting  in  idleness  and  luxury  the 
criminal  and  the  depraved,  yet  that  is  the  result  of  the 
workings  of  this  institution.  Instead  of  a  reformatory,  it  is 
a  standing  incentive  to  the  commission  of  crime.  The 
needless  and  improper  luxury  of  the  living  furnished  to  these 
criminals — -the  peeled  asparagus  and  evaporated  apples,  the 
Eagle  chocolate  and  desiccated  shredded  cocoanut,  the 
French  mushrooms  and  oysters,  and  the  jellies  and  jams 
with  which  their  tables  are  loaded  ;  the  fancy  dried  peaches, 
sweet  pickles,  seedless  Sultana  raisins,  and  ripe  California 
olives,  that  tickle  their  appetites — have  been  referred  to  in 
these  columns.  Economy  in  this  direction  might  be  practiced 
with  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  criminals  and  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  institution.  Further  economies  might  be  prac- 
ticed by  forcing  the  convicts  to  work.  Their  light  labor  in 
the  jute  mill  does  not  compare  with  the  punishment  the 
honest  laborer  is  forced  to  undergo  under  the  inflexible  laws 
of  competition.  The  labor  unions  are  accustomed  to  object 
to  the  competition  of  convict-made  goods,  but  the  competi- 
tion of  a  criminal  confined  in  a  penitentiary  is  no  greater 
than  would  be  that  of  the  same  man  if  engaged  in  honest 
labor  outside  of  the  prison,  except  that  a  part  of  his  living  is 
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furnished  by  the  State.  The  expense  of  this  support  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  honest  laborer  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
and  to- the  extent  that  the  convict  is  self-supporting  this  bur- 
den is  reduced.  Again,  the  competition  of  a  body  of  thir- 
teen hundred  convicts,  with  a  proper  variety  of  employment, 
becomes  infinitesimal.  Still,  if  remunerative  labor  is  to  be 
denied  them,  let  them  be  employed  in  other  ways  for  the 
sake  of  discipline.  The  convicts  in  San  Quentin  have  been 
put  to  work  on  the  neighboring  roads  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  more  of  this  work  might  beneficially  be  done.  The 
rock-crushing  plant  at  Folsom  has  furnished  employment  to 
road-laborers  who  would  not  have  been  employed  otherwise. 
The  clay  at  San  Quentin  could  be  made  into  bricks  for  the 
improvement  of  the  prison.  The  convicts  in  a  State  prison 
should  not  be  maintained  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  the 
honest  laborers  outside. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  how  the  waste  of  a  great  city 
may  be  curned  to  profitable  account  is  pre- 
sented by  an  enterprise  established  at  Shore- 
ditch  in  England  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
refuse  matter  of  that  municipality  is  collected  and  brought  to 
a  dust  destructor,  where  it  is  burned  to  produce  steam,  and 
this  steam  is  utilized  to  generate  electricity.  The  system 
was  established  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Kelvin,  the 
greatest  living  English  scientist.  There  are  in  the  apparatus 
twelve  destructor  cells,  or  furnaces,  with  a  heating  area  of 
twenty-five  square  feet  each,  and  six  water-tube  boilers  at 
the  side,  each  with  three  hundred  square  feet  of  heating 
surface.  The  garbage  is  brought  to  the  works  and  placed 
in  electric  lifts,  by  which  it  is  automatically  raised  to  the 
tipping  platform.  Here  it  is  run  along  tracks  until  it  is  above 
the  furnaces,  and  then  dumped  in.  Between  fifty  and  sixty 
tons  of  refuse  are  thus  consumed  daily.  In  order  to  secure 
perfect  combustion,  forced  draught  is  used,  the  air  being 
drawn  by  motor-driven  fans  from  a  neigboring  sewer,  thus 
ventilating  the  sewer.  The  dust  destruction  continues  day 
and  night,  twelve  men  stoking  in  three  shifts  of  eight  hours 
each,  and,  as  the  greatest  demand  for  the  electric  light  and 
power  is  during  the  night,  a  system  of  steam  storage 
has  been  inaugurated.  The  steam  is  used  to  drive  a 
great  high-tension  engine,  producing  eleven  hundred  volts 
from  each  of  three  generators,  and  there  are  besides  three 
low-tension  dynamos,  each  producing  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  volts.  The  electric-light  station  supplies  the  arc  lamps 
for  lighting  the  streets  until  midnight,  when  they  are 
switched  off  and  incandescent  lamps  are  used  until  daylight. 
The  station  also  lights  the  town  hall,  lights  and  heats  the 
public  baths  and  the  technical  school,  and  supplies  electric 
motor-power  to  cabinet-makers.  The  workmen's  dwellings 
are  being  fitted  with  penny-in-the-slot  meters,  by  which  an 
eight-candle-power  light  can  be  obtained  for  six  hours  at  a 
cost  of  one  penny.  The  waste  product  of  the  garbage, 
which  is  reduced  to  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  its  original 
bulk,  is  given  away  at  present,  but  it  can  be  ground  down  to 
make  a  good  sand  for  artificial  paving-stone,  concrete,  or 
mortar. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view,  the  system  is  eminently 
successful.  Formerly  the  garbage  was  removed  to  the  sea 
by  barges  at  a  cost  of  seventy-six  cents  a  ton,  or  about  forty 
dollars  a  day.  This  expense  has  been  completely  elimi- 
nated, and  there  is  an  annual  saving  of  five  thousand  dollars 
for  heating  the  baths  and  a  further  saving  of  the  same 
amount  for  ventilating  the  sewers.  The  price  of  the  electric 
current  has  been  fixed  at  four  cents  per  unit  during  the  day 
and  eight  cents  at  night,  and  at  these  figures  the  profits  will 
be  so  large  that  a  public  library,  museum,  and  technical  in- 
stitute are  to  be  erected,  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
out  of  the  receipts  for  the  first  two  years. 


At  a  mass-meeting  of  Mission  citizens 
chase  of  the  so-called 


who  favor  the  pur- 
;  Gum-Tree  Tract " 


Poetry 

Municipally  for  a   Mission  park  and  zoological  garden, 

Considered.  we  observe  by  the  daily  press  that  "John  L. 

McLaughlin,  president  of  the  Mission  Improvement  Club, 
presided,  and  made  an  address  in  favor  of  the  Gum-Tree 
Tract,  also  reciting  a  poem,  composed  by  himself,  in  which 
the  beauties  of  the  tract  were  extolled." 

This  opens   up  a  new  and  wide  field  in  municipal  govern- 
ment.    We  have  never  before  heard  of  poems  being  applied 
to  accomplish  municipal   ends.      If  the   innovation    inaugu- 
rated  by   President  John    L.  McLaughlin  should  meet  with 
favor,  a  knowledge  of  belles-lettres  and  the  fine  arts  would 
become  necessary  to   our  city   fathers.     Instead  of  the  dry  j 
debates,   the   bad  language,  and  the    not    infrequent  fights 
which  now   figure  at  our  supervisors'  meetings,  the  rules  of 
prosody    would    prevail   instead   of  the   Queensberry  rules,  j 
Bard  after  bard  would  arise  and   sing  of  sewers,  resolutions  j 
of  intention,  and  street  contracts.     And  when  Mayor  Phelan  1 
found  it  necessary  to  use  the  veto,  it  would  be  well,  to  give 
it  the  necessary  effect,  that  it  should  be  not  only  rhythmical 
and  metrical,  but  musical  as  well,  and  the  mayor  might  sing 
it,  accompanying  himself  on  the  piano. 


CUBA'S    FINANCIAL    RESOURCES. 


By  William   Drysdale. 

The  way  in  which  money  has  been  poured  out  for  carry- 
ing on  the  revolution  in  Cuba  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  most 
Americans.  The  support  of  a  large  army  for  many  months, 
the  purchase  and  charter  of  vessels,  the  buying  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  the  employment  of  men  in  a  species  of 
blockade-running  in  which,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  life 
and  liberty,  the  pay  must  necessarily  be  excessive,  have  in- 
volved the  outlay  of  immense  sums,  under  circumstances 
which  admitted  of  no  taxation  or  other  certain  revenue. 
Every  cent  has  been  a  voluntary  contribution. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  revolutionary  supply  are  the 
Cubans  in  Cuba,  the  Cubans  in  Key  West  and  Tampa, 
Cubans  in  Jacksonville,  Cubans  in  New  York  and  other 
Northern  cities,  and  wealthy  residents  of  Porto  Rico.  The 
Cuban  in  Cuba  is  a  millionaire  by  instinct  and  force  of 
habit.  The  big  sugar-planter,  in  times  of  peace,  orders  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  new  machinery  for  his 
mill  as  unconcernedly  as  an  American  farmer  orders  a  plow. 
His  summers  are  spent  in  Saratoga  ;  spring  or  fall,  or  per- 
haps both,  are  spent  in  Europe  :  his  daughters  are  at  school 
in  Paris,  his  sons  at  Oxford  or  Harvard  ;  it  is  only  in  the 
"grinding  season  "  that  the  family  gather  on  the  plantation, 
which  is  open  then  to  all  comers,  and  every  comer  treated 
like  a  royal  prince.  If  sugar  goes  up  two  points,  he  racks 
his  brain  to  find  new  ways  of  spending  money.  And  the 
poor  Cuban  is  precisely  like  him,  as  far  as  his  pocket  allows. 
In  flush  times  he  has  bedecked  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
particularly  his  little  girls,  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  to 
gratify  the  new  desire  everything  must  go.  Fill  such  a 
people  with  one  mastering  passion,  make  every  man's  and 
woman's  and  child's  heart  burn  with  desire  for  the  freedom 
of  the  island,  and  the  patriot  cause  will  not  lack  funds  while 
there  is  a  ring  or  a  watch  or  a  teaspoon  left  in  Cuba. 

The  Cuban  in  Key  West  or  Tampa  is  a  cigar-maker  ;    he 
earns  between  twenty-five  and   fifty  dollars  a  week,  and  his 
actual  living  expenses  are  small.     When  his  home  is  fully 
furnished  a  Northerner  would   consider  it   empty.     He  has 
no  credit  whatever,  and  what  he   can  not  pay  for  he  must  do 
without.     There  are   no   home   comforts.      For  every   meal 
the  whole  family  go  out  to  one  of  the  cheap  Cuban  restau- 
rants that  ornament  and  perfume  every  corner.     But  wait 
until  pay-day  comes  !     He  goes  home  in  a  coach.     There  is 
a  new  bracelet  for  little  Angelita  and  a  dress  for  the  wife 
(for  he  is  exceedingly  kind  to  his   family),  and  the  best  seats 
at  whatever  show  happens  to  be  in  town.     A  scarf-pin  is  of 
more  consequence  than   a  bedstead,  a  new  coat  more  de- 
1  sirable  than  a  carpet.      By  Monday  the  bulk  of  his  money  is 
J  in  circulation  again.     And  these  men,  being  nearer  the  fire, 
.  are  even  hotter  for  freedom  than  the  Cubans  in  New  York. 
J  They  have  been  pouring  out  their  money  like  water  for  free 
I  Cuba,  both  in  Tampa  and  in  Key  West.     No  more  coaches, 
I  no  more  bracelets,  no  more  coats  or  dresses — every  cent  for 
'  suffering  Cuba. 

In  Jacksonville  there  are  more  men  of  property.     A  num- 
I  ber  of  Cubans  are  reckoned  among  the  prominent  men  of 
:  the  city.     They  alone  are  financially  able  to  support  the  in- 
surgent army  for  months  ;  and   there  is   no  doubt  of  their 
willingness  to  do  it  if  necessary. 

The  Cubans  of  New  York  are  an  important  and  well-to- 
I  do  part  of  the  community.  That  they  could  keep  the 
1  Cuban  Junta  solvent  indefinitely,  without  any  aid,  is  gen- 
1  erally  admitted  ;  and  that  they  will  not  see  it  want  for  money 
while  they  have  cash  or  credit  left,  is  equally  certain.  The 
number  of  wealthy  Cubans  living  in  New  York  merely  for 
pleasure  is  always  large,  and  it  has  been  much  larger  since 
the  troubles  on  the  island  began.  It  would  surprise  most 
people  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  any  of  the  leading  transporta- 
tion offices  and  see  how  many  rich  Cubans  are  constantly 
applying  for  private  cars  or  sections  ;  for  the  best  rooms  on 
ocean  liners  ;  arranging  to  pay  the  extra  tariff  on  twenty 
trunks,  thirty  trunks.  In  all  the  large  hotels  some  of  the 
best  apartments  are  occupied  by  Cuban  families  who  have 
almost  literally  "money  to  burn."  Many  of  them  are 
planters  or  large  merchants  who  have  brought  their  families 
away  from  danger  ;  many  others  are  permanent  residents  of 
the  city.  And  every  one  of  them  is  as  fully  determined  to 
stand  by  his  country  ,down  to  the  last  breast-pin  as  is  the 
poor  cigar-maker  of  Key  West. 

The  Porto  Ricans,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Porto 
Ricanians,  who  contribute  money  to  the  Cuban  cause, 
have  to  do  it  with  the  secrecy  of  the  grave.  To  be 
caught  at  such  treasonable  work  would  mean  utter  ruin. 
If  the  Cubans  have  one  reason  to  detest  Spain,  the  Porto 
Ricans  have  twenty.  They  are  ground  down,  robbed, 
insulted,  imprisoned,  dragged  about  with  thumb-cords,  by 
their  hated  masters  ;  and  nothing  but  their  utter  helpless- 
ness has  prevented  their  joining  in  the  Cuban  revolution. 
The  condition  of  the  natives  of  that  island  is  almost 
beyond  description,  and  they  are  ripe  for  any  ferocious  re- 
taliation in  their  power.  The  Cuban's  hatred  of  Spain  is  a 
gentle  June  zephyr  compared  with  the  tremendous  cyclone 
of  hatred  that  the  Porto  Rican  has  for  the  mother  country. 
And  no  American  who  spends  a  month  on  that  beautiful 
but  persecuted  island  will  need  to  ask  why.  There  are 
some  Porto  Ricans  of  great  wealth,  and  a  large  number  in 
moderate  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  grinding  taxa- 
tion and  other  official  robberies,  and  they  have  taken,  in 
many  instances,  dangerous  risks  to  forward  money  to  the 
Cuban  authorities.  So  long  as  the  Porto  Ricans  have  a 
dollar  left,  the  Cubans  can  count  upon  at  least  half  of  it. 

To  say  that  the  Cuban  revolutionists  have  plenty  of  money 
would  be  to  court  instant  contradiction,  for  that  would  tend 
to  stop  the  supplies.  It  is  fairer  to  say  that  they  have  plenty 
of  money  "in  sight."  They  are  in  no  danger  of  failing  for 
want  of  funds.  .  It  is  safe  to  say  that  so  far  as  money  is  con- 
cerned Cuba  could  have  a  navy  in  a  month  ;  but  a  navy 
would  be  of  no  use  with  not  a  single  friendly  port  in  the 
world. — New  York  Independent. 
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A    WILL    AND    THE    WAY. 

Showing  the  Folly  of  Directing  the  Destiny  of  a  Pretty  Girl. 

Existence  under  the  guardianship  of  some  one  who  is  | 
doing  his  duty  by  you  is  not  an  unmixed  pleasure.  Miss  I 
Bradford's  sister,  Mrs.  Gallatin,  was  doing  her  duty  by  Miss  ; 
Bradford.  The  former  was  not  at  all  pretty.  The  latter  ' 
was  very,  very  pretty — which  is  so  much  more  charming  ; 
than  being  very,  very  beautiful.  But  Mrs.  Gallatin  was  j 
married  and  Miss  Bradford  was  not.  This  came  of  the  j 
fact  that  Mrs.  Gallatin  had  visited  at  Fort  Preble  and  had  ] 
captured  an  unfledged  lieutenant  by  manoeuvring  and  a 
miracle,  and  that  Miss  Bradford  had  spent  her  twenty-one 
years  in  a  small  Maine  town. 

Boys  in  the  village  had  been  in  love  with  Bessie  Brad- 
ford, but  she  had  not  been  in  love  with  them,  and  she  had, 
moreover,  a  decent  appreciation  of  her  own  value  and  knew 
she  was  far  too  good  for  such  as  they.  There  had  been  a 
college  youth,  also,  once  ;  but  he  and  she  had  quarreled  be- 
fore the  end  of  his  summer  visit.  And  now  Bessie  was 
one-and-twenty  and  the  family  worried.  It  worried  itself 
into  a  state  where  even  the  raising  of  a  mortgage  on  the 
home  did  not  seem  too  great  a  thing,  if  it  would  but  insure 
her  marriage.  With  the  money  thus  obtained  she  was  sent 
across  the  continent,  with  instructions  to  get  herself  wedded 
before  she  came  back.  Those  things  are  treated  as  business 
in  New  England  hamlets.  She  was  told  to  marry  a  general 
if  she  could.  If  not — anything,  down  to  a  second  lieuten- 
ant. But  rank  was  to  be  the  primary  consideration,  Miss 
Bradford  agreed.  She  picked  out  a  very  nice  general, 
mentally.  He  would  be  about  five-and -thirty,  and  handsome 
and  dashing.  That  years  went  with  rank  was  one  of  the 
things  the  civilian  novels  of  army  life  she  had  read  had  not 
taught  her.  Besides,  she  was  romantic — as  a  very  pretty 
girl  should  be.  So  she  promised  that  grade  should  govern 
her  choice.  Then  she  departed  to  visit  her  sister  at  the 
Presidio. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Gallatin  lived  in  the  building  known 
as  the  "  Corral."  If  the  Corral  were  in  the  city,  it  would  be 
called  a  tenement.  But  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  quarter  his 
officers  in  tenements.  The  Gallatins  were  cramped  for  \ 
room — very  cramped.  They  had  three  children  and  second 
lieutenant's  pay.  So  they  were  poor.  Therefore,  taking 
Miss  Bradford  in  was  not  a  pleasure.  It  was  a  duty.  And 
Mrs.  Gallatin  would  not  have  been  a  New  Englander  if  she 
had  not  done  her  duty. 

But  Bessie  felt  the  unpleasantness  of  the  situation  the 
very  day  of  her  arrival. 

"Captain  Soutter  is   going  to   take  you  to   the  hop  this  , 
evening,    Bess,"    Mrs.    Gallatin    said  ;    Bessie  was   cutting  j 
paper  bird-cages  for  her  niece.     Mrs.  Gallatin  was  mending 
a  pinafore. 

"  I've  promised  to  go  with   Mr.  Milford,"  answered  Miss 
Bradford,  stopping  and  looking  up  from  the  scissors. 
"  Mr.  who?  " 

"Mr.  Milford.  Colonel  Milford's  son,  who  lives  in  St.  | 
Louis." 

"Where  have  you  met  ftimtn  The  "him"  warned 
Bessie  that  she  was  running  on  rocks. 

"  On  the  train.  We  got  acquainted.  He's  in  business  in 
St.  Louis,  and  he's  coming  to  visit  his  people  because  he's 
in  bad  health.     He  is  a  very  nice  man." 

"  Man  !  He  must  be  about  twenty-three.  A  perfect  boy. 
And  his  business  is  being  a  briefless  barrister.  Now,  let  me 
tell  you  one  thing,  Bessie.  You  must  learn  from  the  first 
that  the  civilian  son  of  an  officer  is  nobody  at  all-  in  a  garri- 
son. You  will  hurt  your  chances  badly  with  the  officers  by 
going  with  him.  How  did  he  know  there  was  to  be  a 
hop?" 

Bessie  finished  opening  the  cage,  gave  it  to  her  niece  with 
a  kiss,  gathered  the  scraps  of  paper  in  her  hand  and  threw 
them  into  the  waste-basket,  clasped  her  fingers  behind  her 
curly  brown  head,  and  answered  leisurely  :  "  He  didn't 
know  there  was  to  be  one  to-night.  He  asked  me  to  go  to 
the  first  one  there  should  be  after  our  arrival." 

Mrs.  Gallatin  thought  how  very,  very  pretty  Bessie  was 
and  wondered  if  her  husband  contrasted  them. 

"  He  probably  will  never  think  of  it  again.  Captain 
Soutter  is  going  to  call  to  ask  you,  this  afternoon,  and  you'd 
better  accept." 

"  Can  one  go  with  two  men  out  here — ante-nuptially  ?  " 
"  Don't    be   vulgar.     You   needn't   consider  the   Milford 
boy." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  must,  Genevieve,  you  know.  I  promised." 
Miss  Bradford's  big  gray  eyes  were  guilelessly  earnest. 

"  I've  no  doubt  that  pose  is  taking  with  the  men.  But 
you  can't  make  your  devotion  to  promises  succeed  with  me, 
dear.  I  know  you  too  well.  I  can't  remember  that  they 
worried  you,  with  the  boys  at  home." 

"  This  promise  don't  worry  me.     Not  a  little  bit." 
"  Well,  I  should  suggest  that  you  take  my  advice  and  be 
less  flippant.     Recollect  that  you  were  not  sent  'way  out  here 
to  flirt  with  penniless  civilians  and  small  boys." 

"  If  I  forget,  remind  me,  will  you  ?  I'll  make  you  a  little 
red  silk  flag,  if  you  like.  I  can  make  flags.  I  made  one 
for  a  fair  at  home,  once.  You  might  draw  it  from  your 
bosom  and  wave  it  when  you  see  me  about  to  run  off  the 
track  you  have  all  so  kindly  and  laboriously  laid  for  me  to 
run  on.  I'll  teach  you  the  signals.  Mr.  Milford  and  I 
studied  them  from  the  back  of  our  sleeper.  I  think  there's 
some  one  at  the  door,  sister  dearie." 

It  was  Captain  Soutter,  come  to  formalize  the  hop  arange- 
ment.  He  was,  obviously,  very  glad  that  he  had  come.  For 
Miss  Bradford  was  pretty — extraordinarily  pretty. 

"  I  am  happy  in  being  a  near  neighbor  of  yours,  Miss 
Bradford,"  he  told  her.  He  forgot — as  men  will — how 
often  he  had  cursed  the  ill-luck  which  threw  him  within  hear- 
ing distance  of  the  Gallatin  trio  of  infants. 

"  Yes  ? "  said  Bessie  ;  "  you  are  in  our  vicinity,  then  ? " 
"A  little  above  you  in  the  world.     I  live  upstairs.     When 
u  want  me  you  have  only  to  pound  on  the  ceiling." 


"The — what  is  it  ? — quartermaster?  The  quartermaster 
mightn't  like  me  to  wear  out  his  ceiling." 

"You  flatter  me  by  the  implication,  Miss  Bradford.  But 
I'll  settle  with  the  Q.  M.  if  you  will  only  pound.  For  in- 
stance, will  you  pound  to-night  when  you  are  ready  for  the 
hop,  to  which  it  is  my  dearest  wish  to  be  permitted  to  escort 
you  ?  " 

He  forgot  what  he  had  wished  when  Mrs.  Gallatin  had 
asked  him  to  perform  this  act  of  courtesy  toward  the  com- 
ing sister.  But  then  he  had  looked  at  Mrs.  Gallatin  and 
had  judged  from  her  of  the  sister. 

"  1  would  be  only  too  delighted,  if  it  were  not  that  I  have 
already  promised  to  go  with  some  one  else." 

The  betrayed  captain  manifested  his  astonishment  and  re- 
sentment at  having  been  subjected  to  refusal.  He  had  a 
high  opinion  of  his  dignity,  had  the  captain. 

"  Why,  who  on  earth  can  have  asked  you  already?"  he 
cried. 

Miss  Bradford  had  a  cool  little  Northern  air,  when  she 
liked.  She  considered  the  captain's  question  in  bad  taste. 
So  she  raised  her  eyebrows  and  smiled  most  sweetly.  "I 
shall  hope  to  have  a  dance  with  you,  Captain  Soutter,"  she 
said. 

And  she  had,  not  one,  but  three.  The  captain  forgot  his 
wrath  at  the  sight  of  her.  When  she  came  from  the  dress- 
ing-room into  the  hallway  to  join  young  Milford,  the  captain 
was  by  the  door.      He  looked  at  her. 

"  Might  1  hope  to  be  accorded  the  second  and  fifth  and 
ninth,  Miss  Bradford?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,"  said  Bessie.  She  was  grateful,  and 
he  was  quite  appeased. 

Now  Miss  Bradford  was  a  success.  She  had  what  is 
known  as  a  beautiful  time  for  three  whole  months.  No  girl 
was  remembered  ever  to  have  received  altogether  so  much 
attention.  She  always  had  lovers — and  the  two  don't 
always  go  together.  Captain  Soutter  loved  her,  so  did 
Lieutenant  Paxton,  and  so  did  young  Milford.  Bessie  loved 
young  Milford.  A  girl  who  prefers  "cit."  clothes  to  a 
uniform  is  peculiar,  to  say  the  least.  Bessie  didn't  say  or 
show  whom  she  loved,  except  to  Milford.  She  had  told 
him.  She  had  refused  Paxton,  and  she  was  warding  the 
captain  off.  But  the  last  she  could  not  do  much  longer. 
The  captain  had  a  good  opinion  of  himself. 

He  also  had  a  dignity  which  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Mrs.  Gallatin  was  by  no  means  sure  of  Miss  Bradford.  So 
one  day  she  spoke  to  her.  The  process  of  being  spoken  to 
can  rouse  the  worst  in  a  girl.  But  Bessie  was  in  a  broken 
and  contrite  frame  of  mind.  She  and  young  Milford  had 
quarreled,  and  she  didn't  care  what  became  of  her.  She 
might  as  well  marry  any  old  man  and  sacrifice  herself  for 
her  family.  She  made  a  most  affecting  picture  of  herself  as 
an  offering  on  the  altar  of  matrimony  and  filial  duty.  She 
would  pine  away  picturesquely  in  a  year  or  so,  and  Will 
Milford — well,  perhaps  he  would  go  to  the  deviL  She  hoped 
so.  It  was  under  this  pressure  that  she  solemnly  promised 
and  swore  to  Mrs.  Gallatin  to  marry  Captain  Soutter  if  he 
asked  her.  What  Miss  Bradford  promised  and  swore  she 
never  broke. 

So  as  soon  as  she  and  young  Milford  made  it  up,  she  set 
about  wondering  how  Captain  Soutter  was  to  be  kept  from 
asking  her.  Yet  she  could  not  arrive  at  any  plan.  The 
captain  was  an  impetuous  Southerner,  and  he  was  neither 
over  well-bred  nor  nicely  discriminating.  Bessie  was 
worried.  If  it  had  been  that  she  had  promised  and  sworn 
anything  to  young  Milford  and  had  had  to  choose  which 
vow  to  break,  she  would  not  have  hesitated.  But  she  had 
teased  him,  and  had  only  answered  "  maybe."  For  which 
she  now  suffered. 

But  Fate  came  to  her  aid — as  it  always  should,  and 
always  don't  in  the  case  of  a  very  pretty  girl. 

She  was  going  to  another  hop,  and  she  was  going  with 
Captain  Soutter.  He  had  invited  her  at  the  time  that  she 
j  was  practicing  for  the  martyr  role.  As  she  couldn't,  there- 
fore, go  with  Milford,  she  would  wear  the  gown  he  liked, 
which  was  white  silk.  For  it  she  had  to  have  white  gloves  ; 
and  her  white  gloves  were  soiled.  Therefore  they  must  be 
cleaned.  Miss  Bradford  was  an  adept  at  cleaning  gloves. 
She  prepared  a  special  mixture  of  a  number  of  chemicals 
and  powders.  This  mixture  had  to  be  whipped  up — as  if  it 
had  been  the  white  of  eggs — very  light  and  frothy.  It  had 
a  most  unpleasant  odor,  but  it  was  pretty  to  look  upon.  Be- 
cause the  odor  was  so  unpleasant,  Miss  Bradford  opened  the 
door  into  the  hallway  and  stood  just  within  it,  beating. 

There  was  air  in  the  hallway,  and   there  was  none  in  the 

Gallatins'  quarters,  as  the  baby  had  a  cold.     Captain  Soutter 

i  had  a  cold,  too — a  frightful  one.      If  he  had  not  had,  he  would 

1  have  noticed  the   smell  of  Miss   Bradford's    mixture.     He 

<  came  through  the  hall  on  his  way  to  his  own  quarters  on  the 

floor  above.     Colonel  Milford  was  with  him.     The  captain 

didn't  like  the  colonel  particularly,  on  account  of  his  being 

!  his  son's  father. 

"Ah!  Miss  Bessie!     What  a  pretty,  housewiiely  picture 
we  make,"  said  the  captain. 
Bessie  smiled  encouragingly. 

"What  are  we  doing?  Whipping  cream?  How  good  it 
looks,     if  Hebe  would  but  feed  us  with  ambrosia.'; 

The  colonel  smelled  the  ambrosia  ;  but  he  held  his  peace. 
"  Til  give  you  a  taste,  captain,  if  you  want  it  very,  very 
much.     Open  your  mouth  wi-i-de.     Shut  your  eyes." 

She  put  a  neaping  forkful  in  his    mouth.     The  horrible 
!  taste  made  him    gasp.     The   gasp  made  him  swallow  the 
froth.     Colonel  Milford  laughed.     But  Captain  Soutter  went 
:  to  his  quarters  without  a  word. 

Bessie  went  to  the  hop  that  night  with  young  Milford. 

Afterward,  while  she  and  her  sister  and  Lieutenant  Gallatin 

!  were  having  their  supper  of  beer  and  crackers  and  cheese, 

I  Miss  Bradford  told   them   that  she  was  going  to  marry  the 

penniless  civilian. 

"But  how  about  Captain  Soutter?"  wailed  Mrs.  Gallatin. 
"  Hush.     He  might  hear  you.     Oh  !  I'm  awfully  afraid 
he'll  never  speak  to  me  again."     And  he  never  did. 

Gwendolen  Overton. 
San  Francisco,  August,  1897. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To-Night, 
England's  sun  was  slowly  setting  o'er  the  hill-tops  far  away, 
Filling  all  the  land  with  beauty,  at  the  close  of  one  sad  day  ; 
And  its  last  rays  kissed  the  forehead  of  a  man  and  maiden  fair, — 
He  with  step  so  slow  and  weary,  she  with  sunny,  floating  hair  : 
He  with   bowed    head,  sad   and   thoughtful ;    she  with  lips  so  cold 

and  white, 
Struggled   to    keep  back  the  murmur,    "Curfew  must   not  ring  to- 
night !  " 

'  Sexton,"  Bessie's  while  lips  faltered,  pointing  to  the  prison  old, 
With  its  walls  so  tall  and  gloomy, — moss-grown  walls,  dark,  damp, 
and  cold — 
'  I've  a  lover  in  that  prison,  doomed  tin's  very  night  to  die 
At  the  ringing  of  the  curfew,  and  no  earthly  help  is  nigh. 
Cromwell  will   not  come   till  sunset";  and  her  face  grew  strangely 

white 
As  she  spoke  in  husky  whispers,  "  Curfew  must  not  ring  to-night  I  " 

'  Bessie,''  calmly  spoke  the   sexton    (every  word    pierced   her  young 
heart 
Like  a  gleaming  death-winged  arrow — like  a  deadly  poisoned  dart), 
'  Long,  long  years  I've  rung  the  curfew  from  that  gloomy,  shadowed 
tower  ; 
Every  evening,  just  at  sunset,  it  has  tolled  the  twilight  hour. 
1  have  done  my  duty  ever,  tried  lo  do  it  just  and  right  ; 
Now  I'm  old  I  will  not  miss  it :    curfew  bell  must  ring   to-night !  " 

Wild  her  eyes  and  pale  her  features,  stern  and  white  her  thought- 
ful brow, 

And  within  her  heart's  deep  centre  Bessie  made  a  solemn  vow. 

She  had  listened  while  the  judges  read,  without  a  tear  or  sigh, 
'  At  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  Basil  Underwood  must  die." 

And  her  breath  came  fast  and  faster,  and  her  eyes  grew  large  and 
bright  ; 

One  low  murmur,  scarcely  spoken,  "Curfew  must  not  ring  to- 
night !  " 

She  with  quick  step  bounded  forward,  sprang  within  the  old  church 
door, 

Left  the  old  man  coming,  slowly,  paths  he'd  trod  so  oft  before. 

Not  onp  moment  p.iused  the  maiden,  but,  with  cheek  and  brow 
aglow, 

Staggered  up  the  gloomy  tower  where  the  bell  swung  to  and  fro  ; 

As  she  climbed  the  slimy  ladder,  on  wrhich  fell  no  ray  of  light, 

Upward  still,  her  Dale  lips  saying,  ".Curfew  shall  not  ring  to- 
night !  " 

She  has  reached  the  topmost  ladder  ;  o'er  her  hangs  the  great, 
dark  bell ; 

Awful  is  the  gloom  beneath  her,  like  the  pathway  down  to  hell. 

See,  the  ponderous  tongue  is  swinging  !  "Lis  the  hour  of  curfew 
now  ! 

And  the  sight  has  chilled  her  bosom,  stopped  her  breath  and  paled 
her  brow. 

Shall  she  let  it  ring?  No,  never  I  Her  eyes  flash  with  sudden 
light, 

As  she  springs  and  grasps  it  firmly:  "Curfew  shall  not  ring  to- 
night !  " 

Out  she  swung,  far  out ;  the  city  seemed  a  tiny  speck  below, 
There  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  suspended,  as  the  bell  swung  to  and 

fro. 
And  the  sexton  at  the  bell-rope,  old  and  deaf,  heard  not  the  bell ; 
Sadly    thought    that   twilight    curfew    rang    young    Basil's    funeral 

knell. 
Still  the  maiden,  clinging  firmly,  quivering  lips  and  fair  face  white, 
Stilled  her  frightened  heart's  wild  beating  :  "  Cu/few  shall  not  ring 

to-night !  " 

It  was  o'er  ! — the  bell  ceased  swaying,  and  the  maiden  stepped  once 

more 
Firmly  on  the  damp  old  ladder,  where,  for  hundred  years  before. 
Human  foot  had  not  been  planted.     The  brave  deed  that  she  had 

done 
Should  be  told  long  ages  after.     As  the  rays  of  setting  sun 
Light  the  sky  with  mellow  beauty,  aged  sires,  with  heads  of  white, 
Tell  the  children  why  the  curfew  did   not  ring  that  one  sad  night. 

O'er  the  distant  hills  comes   Cromwell :    Bessie  sees    him,  and  her 

brow, 
Lately  white  with  sickening  horror,  has  no  anxious  traces  now. 
At  his  feet  she  tells   her  story,  shows    her  hands,  all   bruised  and 

torn, 
And  her  sweet  young  face,  still   haggard   with   the   anguish  it  had 

worn, 
Touched  his  heart  with  sudden  pity,  lit  his   eyes   with  misty  light. 
"Go!    your  lover  lives,"  cried   Cromwell.     "  Curfew   shall   not  ring 

to-night !  " 

Wide  they  flung  the  massive  portals,  led  the  prisoner  forth   to  die, 
All  his  bright  young  life  before  him,  'neath  the  darkening  English 

sky. 
Bessie  came,  with  flying  footsteps,  eyes  aglow  with  lovelight  sweet. 
Kneeling  on  the  turf  beside  hira,  laid  his  pardon  at  his  feet. 
In  his  brave,  strong  arms  he  clasped  her,  kissed  the  face  upturned 

and  white, 
Whispered.   "  Darling,  you  have  saved   me  I     Curfew  will  not  ring 

to-night." — Rose  Hartioick  Thorpe. 


One  of  the  recent  extensions  of  the  use  of  electricity  is  in 
conquering  a  balky  or  lazy  horse.  A  Western  Pennsylvania 
gentleman  owned  a  horse  which  he  said  was  worth  one 
thousand  dollars,  provided  he  could  cure  him  of  balking.  It 
was  suggested  that  he  try  electricity.  He  purchased  a  three- 
volt  storage  battery  and  connected  it  by  wjres  with  the  bit 
and  the  crupper.  The  battery  was  placed  in  the  road-cart 
to  which  the  horse  was  attached.  At  first  the  horse  refused 
to  move,  but  stood  with  all  four  feet  braced.  Then  the 
owner  touched  the  button  connected  with  the  battery. 
When  the  horse  felt  the  shock  he  snorted,  jumped,  and  be- 
gan to  move  off  at  a  lively  pace.  Every  day  for  a  week  be 
was  given  the  same  lesson.  His  owner  (who  does  not  care 
to  sell  him)  declares  that  now  he  never  balks,  bites,  or  kicks 
The  West  Pennsylvania  Humane  Society,  which  investigated 
the  method,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  small  amount  of 
electricity  used  upon  a  horse  was  more  humane  than  a  whip. 


Matelotes  and  other  stews  of  "which  rabbit  is  supposed  to 

i  form  a  part  are  being  shunned  by  Parisians  sfnee  the  rabbits 

j  innoculated   with  miscellaneous   disease  germs  were  stolen 

;  from  the  Aubervilliers  laboratory.     The  police  say  that  they 

have  traced  the  lost  rabbits,  and  that  all    were  eaten   by 

Aubervilliers  people,  who,  as  yet,  have  shown  no  bad  effects. 


There  is  a  nervous  anxiety  among  some  people  to  dis- 
cover a  new  name  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  subjects  of  the 
queen.  One  genius  has  hit  upon  "  Anglicander  "  as  suitable 
to  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  and  of  the  colonies  alike. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  Englishman  or  Australian  will 
yearn  to  call  himself  an  "  Anglicander." 


August  23,  1S97. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


RICHEPIN'S    ELOPEMENT. 

His    Disappearance    with    a    Composer's    Wife  — Respectability    be- 
comes Insufferable  to  the    Poet   of  Passion— Some 
of  His  Former  Escapades. 

Jean  Richepin  has  startled  Paris,  but  surprised  nobody, 
by  running  away  with  another  man's  wife.  This  last  mani- 
festation of  character  by  the  erratic  litterateur  has  given  the 
city  a  much-desired  sensation,  and  mesdames  and  messieurs 
chat  lightly  in  theatre,  cafe,  and  boulevard  concerning  the 
latest  escapade  of  this  odd  genius,  Richepin.  Wherever 
Thespians  most  do  congregate,  where  poets,  journalists,  au- 
thors, and  dramatists,  and  the  cream  and  scum  of  la  Boheme 
meet,  this  picturesque  scapegrace  is  discussed.  For  Richepin 
has  been  of  all  these  persuasions,  more  or  less,  in  the  span 
of  his  forty-eight  years  of  ups  and  downs.  Yes,  and  he 
has  been  an  acrobat,  a  gypsy,  and  oiher  droll  things  ;  he 
even  served  as  a  franc-tireur  during  the  war. 

There  is  no  indexed  record  of  his  exploits  as  a  lover  of 
women,  but  his  experiences  have  been  varied.  Who  the 
latest  adornment  of  his  galaxy  of  "  guiding  stars  "  may  be, 
matters  little,  but  she  must  have  made  a  deep  dent  in 
Richepin's  battle-scarred  heart,  because  he  has  long  been 
exemplary  in  his  domestic  life,  cutting  paper  dolls  for  his 
grandchildren  and  following  habits  positively  bourgeois. 
Indeed,  he  was  supposed  to  have  sown  his  wild  oats  and  to 
have  for  some  time  been  training  for  respectability  and  a 
fauteuil  in  the  Academy. 

Richepin's  life  has  been  adroitly  pictured  to  the  world. 
A  melodrama  star,  with  a  corps  of  press-agents,  was  never 
more  diligently  advertised.  Richepin  wanted  attention  ;  no- 
toriety meant  success.  His  eccentricities,  his  strange  ap- 
pearance, his  mysterious  origin,  and  then  his  work  were 
made  themes  for  conversation.  If  the  legends  that  used  to 
be  circulated  about  him  are  to  be  believed,  he  has  lived  a 
life  filled  with  the  most  extraordinary  adventures.  His  is  a 
fantastical  biography  ;  it  crowns  him  before  the  theatrical 
Parisians  like  a  halo  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  exaggera- 
tion and  imagination  in  it. 

Nature  had  a  hand  in  the  plot  of  lending  Richepin  a 
picturesquely  unusual  Gil  Bias  appearance.  When  I  saw 
him  for  the  first  time  I  said  :  "  What  a  man  !  "  He  was  a 
strong,  thick-set,  athletic  fellow,  with  rather  short,  muscular 
legs,  hard,  lean  arms,  and  great  sinewy,  long-fingered  hands. 
His  head  was  large  and  round  ;  he  had  accentuated  features, 
a  bronze  skin,  big  eyes  brilliant  as  coals  of  fire,  a  low  fore- 
head, and  a  crown  of  thick  hair,  curly  like  black  astrakhan 
Bur.  He  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  the  manner  of  his  in- 
troduction to  the  world  ;  but  he  chose  to  make  a  mystery  of 
his  birth,  for  reasons  of  private  import  and  for  purposes  of 
revenue.  Therefore  he  gave  out  that  his  birthplace  was  in 
outlandish  Algeria,  and  pretended  to  be  "  a  son  of  Egypt " 
— that  is,  of  "  Ramichal "  origin.  "  Ramicbal "  is  the 
generic  name  of  that  mysterious,  nomadic  race  called  ac- 
cording to  their  whereabouts — gypsies,  gitanos,  z'mgari,  or 
tziganes.  The  plain  truth  is  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  regi- 
mental surgeon,  the  result  of  an  episode  of  garrison  lite, 
born  by  chance  at  Amiens  in  Picardy,  but  of  Tourangan 
blood,  than  which  none  is  more  Gallic  or  roystering.  Tours 
is  the  country  of  Balzac  and  Rabelais,  and  of  good  prunes 
and  those  sausages  called  rilettes. 

The  army  doctor's  child  was  brought  up  in  the  turbulent 
life  of  the  camp,  an  intelligent,  hard-working  little  rowdy. 
His  brain  was  always  active  and  he  took  to  books.  While 
still  very  young  he  underwent  the  examinations  for  the 
Ecole  Normale  Superieure  and  failed.  By  that  distance  he 
missed  the  quiet  life  of  a  pedagogue.  Imagine  Richepin  a 
staid  professor  of  classic  lore  !  He  tried  no  further.  Dis- 
couragement, or  indolence,  shaped  his  career  at  this  turning 
point.  He  threw  himself  fervidly  into  the  riotous  Bohemia 
of  the  Quartier  Latin,  the  Bohemia  of  the  cafes,  where 
beardless  poets  and  artists-to-be  arrange  to  their  satisfaction, 
and  disarrange  for  others,  all  human  and  divine  laws  and 
mundane  and  celestial  society — all  this  in  resounding  lan- 
guage, in  a  fog  of  smoke,  over  a  foam-flecked  sea  of  beer. 
Disdaining  labor  for  hire,  despising  the  toiling  mob,  they 
endeavor  not  to  stifle  the  mighty  efforts  and  vast  ideas  that 
seethe  and  tower  from  the  convolutions  of  their  brains.  In 
adverse  proportion  as  their  thoughts  are  high,  their  diet  is 
lowly,  but  they  hold  themselves  like  ruined  hidalgos,  and 
damn  the  miserable  bourgeois  who  debase  human  expansion 
by  regular  work,  and  practice  with  laundresses  and  flower- 
girls  the  wild  and  superb  loves  of  which  they  dream.  In 
all  this  vain  and  futile  life  Richepin  doubtless  had  many  and 
varied  strange  adventures.     It  was  his  school. 

His  strong  work  is  quite  worthy  of  consideration,  although 
at  his  debut  it  was  often  coarse  and  brutal.  While  but  a 
cheap  newspaper  reporter,  he  elaborated  the  "  Chanson  des 
Gueux,"  for  which  a  virtuous  judiciary  gave  him  a  month's 
imprisonment  and  deprived  him  of*  his  civil  rights.  He 
was  jailed  because  at  that  time,  a  score  of  years  ago,  por- 
nographic literature  was  scowled  upon  here,  where  now  it 
is  taken  as  quite  to  be  expected.  While  Richepin  lan- 
guished in  Sainte- Pelagie,  he  wrote  those  brutal  tales, 
"  Morts  Bizarres."  Before  long  came  "  Les  Blasphemes," 
that  book  of  verse  in  which  is  condensed  the  bitter  and  in- 
solent spirit  of  this  scientific  and  material  age. 

But  Richepin,  who  had  shaken  his  black  mane  and 
roared  tirades  against  honest  work,  fell  at  last  into  the 
sphere  of  the  detested  bourgeoisie.  He  became  editor  of  a 
newspaper  of  Marseilles,  a  salaried  and  therefore  a  slavish, 
'  vile  occupation.  In  Marseilles  he  became  still  more  bour- 
geois by  marrying  the  daughter  of  his  boarding-house 
keeper,  who  acted  as  maid-of-all-work  in  the  house  where 
the  proprietress  was  also  cook.  Thus  he  made  legitimate  a 
,  very  vulgar  liaison.  Shortly  after  this,  his  literary  vogue 
having  been  established  by  several  curious,  powerful  works, 
he  returned  to  Paris. 

Jean  Richepin  met  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  lion  and 
lioness  roared,  and  scratched,  and  ramped  in  the  power 
and  passion  of  their  love.     The  great  tragedienne  took  his 


drama  in  verse,  "  Nana  Sahib,"  and  produced  it  at  the  the- 
atre she  was  then  managing.  He  played  the  title-role  to 
her  heroine.  Decency  and  discretion  move  me  to  drop  the 
curtain,  on  that  eventful  liaison.  With  Bernhardt  it  was 
"  Tout  passe,  tout  lasse,  tout  casse."  After  a  series  of 
storms,  hysterics,  and  tender  reconciliations  between  the 
lovers,  the  poet  returned  to  his  domestic  hearth.  For  a 
year  he  endured  the  trials  of  civilization,  and  then  he  ab- 
ruptly departed.  He  vanished  into  Africa,  into  the  desert 
beyond  the  Berber  countrv  and  the  White  Peak. 

Returned  again  to  Paris,  he  cleaned  his  pen  and  purified 
his  style,  and  became  one  of  the  titled  authors  of  the 
Theatre  Francois,  with  historical  dramas  and  strange  com- 
edies. He  worked  hard  and  lived  very  retired  in  a  small 
house  near  the  fortifications,  out  on  the  Rue  Galvani.  He 
rarely  went  into  society,  but  was  always  to  be  seen  at  the 
theatres,  in  the  house  or  behind  the  scenes.  He  passed  his 
summers  on  the  sea-shore  of  Brittany,  in  the  cottage  which 
he  has  celebrated  so  lovingly  in  "  La  Mer."  He  kept 
up  the  affectedly  gross  manners  of  a  turbulent  free-lance, 
but  his  muscles  softened  and  his  head  became  bald,  and  he 
drifted  from  Bohemia  into  the  mo^t  bourgeois  respectability. 

This  affair  of  the  composer's  wife  has  dropped  from  a 
clear  sky.  Speculation  on  the  liaison  is  now  the  pleasantest 
diversion  in  the  town.  St.   Martin. 

Paris,  July  31,  1897. 


What  seemed  to  be  a  United  States  gold  piece  worth  four 
dollars  was  presented,  the  other  day,  at  a  Cincinnati  bank. 
This  four-dollar  gold  piece  is  one  of  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  same  kind  that  were  coined  in  1879.  Con- 
gressman William  W.  Hubbell  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  have,  not  gold  dollars  and  silver  dollars,  but  dollars 
of  both  silver  and  gold,  or  "goloid"  dollars,  as  he  called 
them,  and,  after  much  importunity  by  him,  the  Committee 
on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  made  a  favorable  re- 
port on  the  plan.  The  first  "goloid"  dollar  contained  one 
part  of  gold  and  twenty-four  of  silver,  nine-tenths  fine,  and 
weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  grains.  Then,  in  1S78, 
some  "goloid"  metric  dollars  were  made,  containing  one 
part  of  gold,  sixteen  and  a  tenth  of  silver,  and  one  and  nine- 
tenths  of  copper.  The  four-dollar  piece  of  1S79  belongs  to 
the  same  series.  On  the  face  of  it,  around  the  outer  edge, 
are  the  words,  "  United  States  of  America."  Underneath, 
in  small  type,  is  "  E  pluribus  unum."  In  the  centre  is  a 
star  bearing  the  following  :  "One  Stella,  400  cents."  Under- 
neath the  star,  in  small  letters,  are  the  words,  "  Deo  est 
Gloria."  On  the  obverse  side,  in  the  centre,  is  a  head  of 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  Above  this,  on  the  outer  edge, 
j  are  thirteen  small  stars.  Between  the  stars  are  the  follow- 
ing letters  and  figures  :  6,  G,  3,  S,  7,  G,  R,  A,  M,  S. 
Underneath  the  head  is  the  date.  The  pieces  were  never 
I^gal  tender.  Only  a  "limited  number  were  struck  ofT,  and 
these  did  not  get  into  general  circulation.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion provided  that  members  of  Congress  who  so  desired 
could  purchase  samples  of  the  new  coins  at  about  cost  price, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  issue  was  thus  bought  in. 

Through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  five  hundred 
reindeer  have  been  imported  by  the  government  from 
Siberia  into  the  lower  Yukon  region,  and  with  them  several 
Lapland  families  to  care  for  them.  The  flocks  have  al- 
ready increased  to  more  than  one  thousand,  and  the  natives 
are  learning  to  care  for  and  manage  them.  An  experiment 
is  being  made  of  using  them  for  transportation  in  the  min- 
ing country.  Unlike  the  dog,  the  reindeer  needs  to  have 
no  food  transported  for  him.  After  an  eighty-mile  drive  he 
can  be  turned  loose  to  forage  for  himself  upon  the  abundant 
reindeer  moss  which  covers  all  the  Alaskan  fields.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  kill  him  he  furnishes  better  meat  than  the 
dog,  and  more  of  it,  while  his  skin,  and,  indeed,  every  por- 
tion of  his  body,  is  of  superior  value.  Commissioner 
Harris  estimates  that  Alaska  is  capable  of  supporting  many 
millions  of  reindeer  and  with  them  a  proportionate  number 
of  keepers  with  their  families.  The  civilization  of  Lapland 
is  therefore  in  a  fair  way  to  be  transplanted  to  our  north- 
western province,  and  may  serve  as  a  most  important  con- 
necting link  with  the  great  mining  interests  of  the  upper 
Yukon  Valley.  The  reindeer  express  up  the  Yukon  will  be 
almost  as  fleet  as,  and  far  more  sure  than,  the  steam-cars 
could  be  during  the  inclemency  of  an  Alaskan  winter. 


People  who  have  had  occasion  to  compare  American  bi- 
cycles with  those  of  British  make  are  at  once  impressed 
with  the  striking  differences  between  the  two.  These  differ- 
ences are  all  in  the  line  of  greater  strength  in  the  foreign 
wheels.  This,  of  course,  also  implies  more  weight  and 
clumsiness,  but  it  is  better  suited  to  the  harder  use  to  which 
English  machines  are  subjected.  Steel  rims,  for  instance, 
are  more  common  there  than  those  of  wood,  which  are  now 
almost  universally  seen  in  this  country.  The  brakes,  too, 
instead  of  being  small,  light  affairs,  like  ours,  are  made  for 
hard  service,  and  are  usually  rubber-lined.  The  saddles  are 
large  and  springy,  comfort  never  being  sacrificed  to  weight 
considerations.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  difference  of 
all  is  in  the  mud-guards,  which  are  designed  for  true  British 
weather.  They  are  of  ample  size  and  shape,  and  are  gen- 
erally made  of  celluloid  or  steel.  Riders  in  England  make 
little  account  of  the  weather,  being  accustomed  not  only  to 
pedaling  along  in  mud,  but  even  in  a  rain-storm,  from  the 
force  of  which  they  are  quite  well  protected  by  circular  rub- 
ber cloaks,  designed  especially  for  cyclists'  use. 


A  hotel-keeper  near  New  York  city  is  a  Frenchman,  and 
his  family  know  little  more  about  English  than  he  does. 
His  suburban  hotel  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  yard  filled  with 
large  trees.  When  the  proprietor  wanted  to  call  attention  to 
this  advantage,  he  put  on  his  cards,  "  The  best  shady  hotel 
around  New  York."  The  reputation  of  the  place  is  beyond 
reproach,  and  the  proprietor  does  not  know  yet  why  so 
many  persons  smile  when  they  read  that  line. 


INDIVIDUALITIES.. 

Senator  Mason,  of  Illinois,  says  that  he  is  going  to  write 
for  the  magazines  in  order  to  pay  for  his  vacation. 

Verdi,  according  to  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  is  amus- 
ing himself  at  Montecatini  by  writing  the  requiem  for  his 
own  funeral. 

Miss  Marie  du  M  .urier,  daughter  of  the  late  George  du 
Maurier,  was  married  in  London,  recently,  to  Edward 
Horsman  Coles. 

Terence  V.  Powderly,  the  new  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion, was  mayor  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
having  been  elected  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

"  William  McKinley  and  wife,  Canton,"  is  the  plain  entry 
on  the  register  ol  the  Hotel  Champlain,  at  Lake  Champlain, 
New  York,  where  the  President  and  Mrs.  McKinley  are  tak- 
ing an  outing. 

Knighthood  was  recently  conferred  upon  Mr.  Guinness, 
the  acting  manager  of  Guinness  &  Co.,  of  Dublin.  His 
brewery  firm  has  already  received  two  peerages  and  the  rib- 
bon of  St.  Patrick. 

Signor  Nicolini's  health  has  improved  enough  for  Adelina 
Patti  to  begin  entertaining  again  at  Craig-y-Nos.  She  has 
now  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Monaco  and  Mr.  Isador  de 
Lara,  the  composer,  as  her  guests. 

Carolus  Duran  has  returned  to  Paris  from  London,  where 
he  had  been  painting  the  portrait  of  Lady  Warwick,  formerly 
Lady  Brooke.  M.  Duran,  it  is  said,  was  highly  compli- 
mented on  his  work  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

President  McKinley  receives  an  average  of  sixty  begging 
letters  a  day.  People  in  all  parts  of  the  country  write  solicit- 
ing his  aid  to  get  them  temporarily  out  of  trouble.  The 
other  day  the  total  amount  requested  was  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 

When  Anthony  Hope  was  asked,  the  other  day,  if  he 
would  write  a  book  giving  his  impressions  of  the  United 
States,  after  his  coming  visit,  he  said  :  "  I  shall  be  there  too 
long  to  write  my  impressions.  I  understand  that  no  trav- 
eler ever  writes  a  book  who  stays  in  a  country  more  than  a 
week,  and  I  shall  be  in  America  three  months  at  least." 

A  private  letter  from  Kissingen,  where  the  writer  is  quar- 
tered in  the  hotel  with  the  Empress  of  Austria,  says  that  the 
empress  is  pitifully  broken  since  the  shock  of  the  death  of 
her  sister,  the  Duchesse  d'Alencon,  at  the  Paris  fire.  Frail 
and  in  wretched  health  before  this,  the  blow  came  upon  her 
as  the  last  stroke,  and  she  has  woefully  succumbed  to  it. 

Ex-Queen  Natalie  of  Servia  continues  in  the  ranks  of  au- 
thors, publishing  a  book  of  aphorisms,  some  of  which  are 
interesting,  as  they  refer  evidently  to  her  own  suffering. 
She  says,  for  instance,  "  The  heart  tried  too  far,  no  longer 
knows  how  to  be  happy,"  and,  "  A  moment  of  apathy  may 
render  superfluous  a  whole  existence  of  the  greatest  energy." 

The  new  Chinese  minister  at  Washington  is  a  Christian 
and  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Wu  Ling  Fang 
was  educated  in  London  and  called  to  the  English  bar  in 
1877.  He  has  been  made  director  of  Chinese  railroads, 
connected  with  the  negotiations  for  peace  with  Japan,  legal 
adviser  to  the  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  other  things 
to  his  credit. 

Baron  Thielmann,  who  has  just  left  the  German  Embassy 
at  Washington  to  become  secretary  of  the  German  Imperial 
Treasury,  was  an  unusual  man  in  many  respects.  As  an 
example  of  his  learning  it  is  related  that  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  in  which  he  served,  he  sent  reports  of  various 
events  to  his  old  teacher,  all  written  in  Sanskrit.  Thus  he 
described  Sedan  and  the  capture  of  Napoleon. 

The  Baron  Revelstoke  who  has  just  died  in  London,  was 
Edward  Charles  Baring,  son  of  Henry  Baring  and  nephew 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  who  negotiated  with  Daniel  Webster 
the  Canadian  north-eastern  boundary  matter.  He  was  one 
of  the  principal  members  of,  and  at  his  death  senior  partner 
in,  the  banking-house  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  financiers  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Logan,  in  speaking  of  the  statue  of  her  husband, 
said  the  day  after  the  unveiling  exercises :  "  It  was  even 
more  beautiful  than  I  had  thought,  and  every  time  I  see  it  I 
am  more  and  more  impressed.  The  face  is  so  strong  and 
persona],  so  like  the  general,  but  I  think  I  like  best  of  all 
the  hand  and  arm  which  grasps  the  flag.  It  is  so  like  him. 
Just  as  he  did  everything,  m  that  vigorous,  positive  way, 
knowing  that  he  would  win." 

Miss  Julia  Neilson  can  lay  claim  to  being  not  only  the  most 
classically  beautiful,  but  also  the  tallest  woman  on  the 
British  stage.  Alma-Tadema  considers  hers  the  ideal 
Greek  figure,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  designing  her  costumes. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  even  suggested  various 
ways  in  which  her  hair  might  be  done.  Miss  Neilson, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  always  wears  her  own  hair  on  the 
stage.  She  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  coached  by  her 
sister-in-law,  Miss  Ellen  Terry. 

John  Kavanagh,  the  fiddler  of  the  Klondike,  before  the 
year  is  over  will  probably  be  held  responsible  for  the  down- 
fall of  some  scores  of  musicians,  who,  tempted  by  the 
stories  of  his  good  luck,  are  tracking  their  way  to  Alaska, 
provided  only  with  their  instruments  and  a  hopeful  disposi- 
tion. Kavanagh  had  been  employed  at  Port  Costa,  but  he 
became  possessed  of  the  idea  that  there  was  money  to  be 
made  in  the  North,  so  he  struck  out  for  Juneau.  From  that 
place  he  moved  on  to  the  Klondike  region,  going  afoot  over 
the  rough  country  intervening  and  carrying  with  him,  in  his 
outfit,  a  Winchester  rifle  and  a  violin.  Once  in  the  diggings, 
he  found  himself  about  the  only  available  musician  there, 
and  the  miners  gladly  paid  him  thirty  or  thirty-five  dollars  a 
night  to  play  for  them  at  their  dances. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


August  23,  1897. 


A    NEW    LEASE    OF    LIFE. 

How    a    Famous    Athlete    Builds    Up    the    Overworked    and    Dissi- 
pated—A Visit  to  the  Common-Sense  Sanitarium 
of  William   Muldoon. 

William  Muldoon  for  many  years,  and  until  he  voluntarily 
relinquished  the  title,  was  the  champion  wrestler  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Muldoon  has  been  in  training  for  something 
like  thirty  years,  and  as  he  is  a  man  of  uncommon  intelli- 
gence, it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  must  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  effect  of  training  on  men.  He  holds  that  the 
physical  training  of  a  man  is  a  better  thing  for  him  in 
almost  any  contingency  than  anything  else  tint  can  be  done 
for  him.  At  White  Plains,  in  New  York,  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  he  opened  an  institution  where  men  could  be 
trained  into  good  physical  condition. 

AH  business  men  and  club  men  know  of  the  immense 
numbers  of  young  and  middle-aged  men  who  merely  exist  I 
because  they  are  entirely  out  of  condition — this  one  being 
too  fat,  that  one  too  thin,  and  another  one  much  too  nervous. 
These  persons  do  not  count  themselves  sick  men,  but  they 
acknowledge  to  themselves  now  and  again  that  they  are  far 
from  well.  On  such  occasions  they  consult  a  doctor,  who 
tells  them  to  ease  up  on  whatever  appears  to  be  doing  the 
most  damage — this  one  not  to  work  so  hard,  that  one  not  to 
drink  so  hard,  and  so  on — and  then  he  gives  to  each  of  his 
patients  a  tonic.  Some  improve,  but  most  of  them  do  not.  j 
If  such  as  these  consult  Mr.  Muldoon  he  gives  practically 
the  same  prescription  to  all,  for  he  maintains  that  all  a  man 
needs,  to  get  into  his  normal  condition,  is  to  give  himself  a 
good,  fair  chance,  assisting  nature  in  a  quite  simple  way,  but 
letting  medicine  go  hang. 

Many    a   man    has    been    kept    away    from    Muldoon's 
because   he    feared    that    he    would    not  be    able    to    stand 
the  hardships  of  the  treatment.     As  a  matter   of  fact  (ac-  i 
cording   to  Philip    Poindexter,  writing  in  Leslie's    Weekly), 
all   of    the    exercises    are    regulated    by    the    strength    of 
the  weakest  of  the  patients.     The  walks   are  never  longer 
than  four  miles  altogether  ;  the  rides  never  extend   beyond 
twelve   miles  ;  no  one  need  box   who  does  not  care  for  it  ; 
and   the  ball-tossing  is  a   pleasant  and   exhilarating  game,  ! 
which  is  much  enjoyed  by  those  who  participate  in  it.     Any 
man  under  sixty-five  can  go  through    the  course  at   Mul-  | 
doon's  without  any  suffering. 

When  a  man  goes  to  Muldoon's,  he  is  given  to  understand 
that  he  must  live  up  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment  and 
obey  all  orders  without  question.  Indeed,  a  man  once  under 
Muldoon's  care  is  very  much  in  the  same  situation  as  an  en-  \ 
listed  man  in  the  army,  and  the  discipline  is  quite  army-like 
in  its  character.  One  cardinal  rule  is  old  and  unoriginal, 
for  it  reads  :  "Early  lo  bed  and  early  to  rise."  Lights  are  j 
out  at  nine-thirty  in  the  evening,  and  the  signal  tor  getting 
up  is  never  much  later  than  half-past  five. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning  is  to  put  on  exercising- 
clothes — trunks,  a  sweater,  and  rubber-soled  shoes.  Then 
all  of  the  patients  go  with  Mr.  Muldoon  to  a  large  room, 
and  for  forty  or  sixty  minutes  they  pass  balls  from  one  to 
the  other.  These  balls  are  leather  spheres,,  varying  in  di- 
ameter from  six  to  thirty  inches  and  in  weight  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  to  ten  pounds.  A  man  does  not  know 
whether  he  is  to  receive  a  heavy  or  light  ball,  a  large  or 
a  small  one.  He  needs,  therefore,  to  keep  very  alert,  and 
the  game  gives  him  activity  of  both  mind  and  body,  train- 
ing the  eye  as  well  as  the  muscles.  The  exercise  warms  up 
all  of  the  players,  and  they  sweat  like  good  fellows,  and  the 
fat  ones  fairly  lard  the  floor  as  they  skip  about  receiving  and 
delivering  the  balls. 

As  soon  as  this  is  over  each  man  puts  on  a  heavy  flannel 
gown  and  they  all  go  to  a  room  where  a  glass  of  hot  water 
is  given  to  each  one.  This  is  the  only  drink  before  break- 
fast, and  it  quenches  the  thirsi  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
From  this  hot-water  room  the  men  are  hurried  into  the  bath, 
and  each  gets  a  cold  shower  and  each  rubs  himself  off  under 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Muldoon.  All  this  is  done  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  that  no  one  will  take  cold.  After  the  bath,  the 
men  dress  for  breakfast,  which  is  served  at  a  quarter  before 
eight.  Breakfast  is  a  plain  but  hearty  meal — fruit,  chops, 
bread,  butter,  and  coffee,  tea,  or  milk.  No  water  is  served 
at  any  of  the  meals,  and  there  is  a  rule  that  water  must  not 
be  drunk  except  an  hour  before  and  an  hour  after  eating. 
After  a  good  deal  of  active  exercise  and  after  getting  on  the 
outside  of  two  or  three  substantial  chops,  the  desire  to 
drink  water  comes  inevitably.  When  a  meal  has  been 
finished  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  so,  there  is  a  pretty 
general  consultation  of  watches,  and  when  the  hour  is  up, 
every  mother's  son  of  them  goes  to  the  well  for  a  drink  of 
water.     No  ice-water  is  served  at  Mr.  Muldoon's. 

An  hour  and  a  half  after  breakfast,  the  party  goes  for  a 
horseback  ride  or  for  a  walk.  These  rides  and  walks  differ 
from  others  only  in  the  pace.  The  walk  is  not  a  stroll,  but  a 
good,  brisk  stepping  ahead — three  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
hour.  The  ride  also  is  brisk — a  trot  of  a  mile  and  a 
walk  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Ascending  steep  hills  the 
party  dismount,  and,  each  man  leading  his  horse,  they  walk 
to  the  summit.  This  is  good  for  both  man  and  beast.  Mr. 
Muldoon's  horses,  as  a  rule,  are  very  fair  saddle-animals, 
and  very  well  trained. 

When  the  part)'  returns  from  the  morning  outing,  "a  salt- 
water shower-bath  is  taken,  and  again  a  rub-down.  When 
dry  clothes  have  been  put  on,  it  is  almost  time  for  dinner, 
which  in  the  summer,  and  when  the  weather  permits,  is 
served  on  the  lawn  by  the  vivacious  Leonie — the  only 
woman  in  the  establishment.  Dinner  is  also  a  simple 
meal — chops  or  steak,  all  seasonable  vegetables  and  fruits, 
with  a  glass  of  beer  or  milk,  and  always  an  excellently  made 
salad,  for  which  Mile.  Leonie  has  a  very  cunning  hand. 
The  fat  men  get  neither  potatoes,  milk,  nor  beer.  For  the 
afternoon  there  is  no  regular  programme.  Sometimes  there 
is  bag-punching,  sometimes  they  drive  to  the  sound  and 
n"L-e  a  swim,  and  sometimes  they  merely  loaf.  Supper  is 
ictry  nearly  the  same  meal  that  breakfast  and  dinner  were, 


and  is  served  at  seven  o'clock,  dinner  having  been  at  one. 
After  each  meal,  smokers  are  permitted  one  cigar  or  one 
pipe.  Cigarettes  are  absolutely  forbidden.  When  nine 
o'clock  comes  the  men  feel  that  they  have  had  a  long  day, 
and  they  go  off  to  bed,  sure  that  that  is  the  best  place  to  be. 
This  may  seem  a  very  monotonous  routine  to  follow  day 
after  day,  but  it  is  not  so.  Healthful  occupation  and  exercise 
are  pleasant  in  themselves,  but  to  feel  one's  self  getting 
stronger,  sleeping  better,  and  enjoying  plain  fare,  are  de- 
lightful sensations.  The  first  few  days  at  Muldoon's  are 
likely  to  be  trying,  but  before  a  week  is  over,  a  man  finds 
his  place  and  his  gait,  and  keeps  both  of  them.  The  fat 
men  get  thin  and  strong,  the  thin  men  get  plump  and 
strong,  the  abnormal  is  cast  out  and  the  normal  returns,  and 
all  are  full  of  grateful  admiration  for  the  man  who  invented 
this  sensible  method  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  body  and  the 
restoration  of  health. 


THE    NEW    CYCLING    COSTUME. 

How    Englishwomen    Dress   who    Ride   the    Wheel — A    Dress  that 

does  not  Betray  the  Bicyclist — White  Silken 

Stockings  to  be  Worn. 


In  1S69,  Mr.  Trouvelot,  who  had  gone  to  Massachusetts 
from  Paris,  had  taken  with  him  some  eggs  of  the  gypsy 
moth.  These  lay,  one  day,  on  a  tray  near  an  open  window, 
and  a  breeze  blew  them  out  of  doors.  He  recognized  the 
mischief  he  had  wrought,  but  his  announcement  of  it 
created  little  excitement  at  the  time,  as  the  people  of  Med- 
ford,  where  he  lived,  knew  nothing  of  this  insect.  And,  in- 
deed, little  more  was  heard  of  it  for  about  ten  years,  while 
not  until  1SS9,  or  twenty  years  after  the  escape,  were  the 
ravages  of  the  moth  such  as  to  call  for  action  by  the  State. 
At  that  time  the  worms  had  spread  through  thirty  town- 
ships, ruining  shade-trees  everywhere,  and  attacking  also 
farm  and  garden  crops.  Accordingly,  in  1890,  Governor 
Brackett  called  on  the  legislature  for  help,  and  that  body 
authorized  a  commission  for  the  purpose  and  appropriated 
$25,000  for  its  work,  which  sum  was  doubled  a  few  months 
later.  The  next  legislature  had  also  to  expend  $50,000, 
and  others  followed  with  still  larger  sums  annually.  Last 
year  the  actual  expenditure  was  about  $120,000  ;  and  Mr. 
Fernald,  the  entomologist  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture, 
in  his  last  report  estimated  that  to  exterminate  the  moth  would 
require  $200,000  a  year  for  the  next  five  years,  or  $1,000,- 
000;  then  $100,000  a  year  for  five  years  more;  finally, 
$15,000  a  year  for  a  third  period  of  five  years,  making 
$1,575,000  in  all.  Supposing  that  the  moth'  should  then 
disappear,  ihis  cost,  added  to  what  has  already  been  laid 
out,  would  exceed  $2,000,000,  apart,  of  course,  from  all 
losses  of  woodlands  and  crops  caused  by  the  insect. 


There  is  no  drug  yet  discovered,  so  far  as  we  know, 
unless  it  be  alcohol,  which  distinctly  adds  force  to  the  body 
when  it  is  taken,  according  to  the  Therapeutic  Gazette.  All 
of  the  so-called  "  strengthening  remedies,"  which  enable  a 
man  to  accomplish  more  work  when  .he  is  under  their  in- 
fluence, do  so  not  by  adding  units  of  force  to  his  body,  but 
by  utilizing  those  units  of  force  which  he  has  already  ob- 
tained and  stored  away  as  reserve  force  by  the  digestion  of 
his  food.  Kola,  coca,  excessive  quantities  of  coffee  and  tea, 
and  similar  substances,  while  they  temporarily  cause  nervous 
work  to  seem  lighter,  do  so  only  by  adding  to  the  units  of 
force  which  a  man  ought  to  spend  in  his  daily  life  those  units 
which  he  should  most  sacredly  preserve  as  his  reserve  fund. 
The  condition  of  the  individual  who,  when  tired  and  ex- 
hausted, uses  these  remedies,  with  the  object  of  accomplish- 
ing more  work  than  his  fatigued  system  could  otherwise 
endure,  is  similar  to  that  of- a  banker  who,  under  the  pressure 
of  financial  difficulties,  draws  upon  his  capital  and  reserve 
funds  to  supplement  the  use  of  those  moneys  which  he  can 
properly  employ  in  carrying  on  his  business.  The  result  in 
both  instances  is  the  same.  In  a  greater  or  less  time  the 
banker  or  the  patient,  as  the  case  may  be,  finds  that  his 
reserve  fund  has  disappeared  and  that  he  is  a  pecuniary  or 
nervous  bankrupt. 


In  the  early  seventies  the  Tacoma  Mill  Company,  not 
being  able  to  secure  gold  and  silver  for  use  in  trading,  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  issuing  their  own  currency,  and  to  this  end 
set  their  blacksmith  at  work  to  fashion  for  them,  out  of 
scraps  of  iron  and  brass,  pieces  of  money,  or  rather  tokens, 
which  could  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium.  The  pieces 
consisted  of  forty  and  forty-five-cent  iron  tokens  and  brass 
one-dollar  pieces.  The  forty-cent  pieces  were  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  the  forty-five-cent  pieces  were  about 
the  size  of  the  present  silver  half-dollar.  The  one-dollar 
pieces  were  oval  in  shape,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
an  inch  wide,  and  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
These  pieces  were  stamped  with  the  figures  showing  their 
value,  and  readily  passed  current  all  over  the  country  tribu- 
tary to  the  mill.  The  absence  of  any  blacksmith-shop  save 
that  of  the  company  made  the  use  of  this  money  possible. 

Italy  is  said  to  contain  more  bigamists  than  any  other 
European  country.  The  church  refuses  to  recognize  civil 
marriage,  the  state  does  not  regard  a  church  marriage  as 
binding.  As  the  majority  of  people  are  Catholics,  and 
would  not  tolerate  any  measure  which  had  the  appearance 
of  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  church,  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  a  law  providing  for  the  punishment  of  any  priest 
who  should  have  performed  a  religious  marriage  before  it 
has  been  made  legal  by  a  magistrate.  The  result  is  that 
large  numbers  of  unscrupulous  men  take  two  wives,  one  in 
the  eyes  of  the  church  and  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  state. 


Larrikin,  a  famous  Australian  steeple -chaser,  fell  in  the 
Grand  National  Hurdle  Race  near  Melbourne,  breaking  his 
neck.  As  soon  as  the  race  was  over  the  crowd  broke  in  and 
began  to  cut  up  the  dead  horse  for  relics.  One  man  took 
his  tail,  another  the  ears,  and  others  the  teeth  and  hoofs. 


There  is  some  talk  that  cycling,  as  a  fashion,  has  had  its 
day  ;  but  I  do  not  think  so.  The  papers  have  got  hold  of 
the  idea  because  a  few  of  the  big  bicycle-makers  found 
themselves  loaded  up  with  a  larger  stock  than  the  demand 
called  for.  This,  however,  only  shows  that  in  some  quar- 
ters the  supply  got  ready  was  an  over-estimate  of  the  in- 
crease of  future  sales.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  know 
one  lady  who  has  given  up  cycling  or  has  thought  of  doing 
so.  Of  course,  during  the  London  season  the  ladies  in  the 
swim  do  not  get  a  chance  to  ride  much,  if  at  alL  There 
are  so  many  other  things  to  do.  And  the  style  of  dress 
heretofore  adopted  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  fashionable  ladies  to  give  the  time  required  for  both 
donning  and  doffing  it.  This  fact  has,  no  doubt,  had  much 
to  do  with  an  apparent  falling  off  in  the  number  of  lady 
bicycle-riders  seen  in  London  during  the  summer  ;  and  it 
will  also  account  for  the  recent  decided  alteration  in  the 
style  of  dress  worn  by  fashionable  ladies  when  riding.  This 
new  departure  in  the  fashion  of  ladies'  bicycling  garments 
15  said  to  have  originated  with  a  well-known  and  prominent 
lady  of  title,  who  is  also  a  devoted  cyclist.  So  successful 
was  her  venture  that  it  is  now  quite  the  vogue  among  smart 
people,  and  will  doubtless  soon  become  the  rule  with  every- 
body. It  may  be  said  to  be  the  rule  among  ladies  at 
country  houses,  and  is  certain  to  be  the  style  during  the 
autumn,  when  the  country  houses  will  be  filled  with  house- 
parties  for  the  shooting. 

The  dress  has  apparently  no  peculiarly  distinctive  features 
lo  mark  it  as  a  bicycling  costume.  A  lady  may  wear  it 
and  go  anywhere  in  it  without  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  she  rides  a  bicycle.  The  only  thing  about  it  to  show  a 
difference  from  an  ordinary  walking,  or  carriage  costume  is 
that  the  skirt  is  short — shorter  than  they  are  commonly. 
It  may  also  be  of  any  material  proper  to  be  worn  out  of 
doors  :  white,  green,  red,  blue,  mauve,  or  any  light  color 
suitable  to  warm  or  temperate  weather.  And  these  skirts, 
worn  with  a  silk  or  muslin  blouse,  or  pretty  linen  shirt,  are 
much  more  attractive  than  those  frightful  black  or  navy- 
blue  serge  or  cloth  affairs,  with  their  dreadful  side 
openings  fastened  with  three  big  buttons,  which  were 
enough  to  give  a  man  the  creeps  every  time  he 
looked  at  them.  The  skirts,  too,  are  made  fuller  and 
wider  at  the  bottom,  beneath  which  no  more  are  black 
or  dark-cloth  knickerbockers  and  buttoned  leggings  to  be 
seen.  These  abominations  to  the  eyes  of  most  men 
are  to  be  discarded  forever,  and  in  their  place  ordinary  fem- 
inine white  underclothing  is  to  be  worn.  The  original  fear 
of  a  too  extensive  display  of  these  garments  when  riding  in 
a  wind  or  in  mounting  or  dismounting  has  quite  disap- 
peared, among  expert  riders,  at  all  events.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  no  more  is  seen  on  these  occasions  than 
when  a  lady  steps  into  her  carriage  ;  indeed,  not  near  so 
much  as  when  the  step  of  a  high  cart  has  to  be  reached  with 
one  foot  while  the  other  remains  on  the  ground.  And  so, 
beneath  the  skirt  a  short  white  petticoat  is  worn.  This  gar- 
ment has  rows  of  embroidery,  or  ruffles,  or  deep  frills  of 
lace  along  its  edge,  and  is  about  three  inches  shorter  than 
the  outer  skirt.  Beneath  this  petticoat,  instead  of  the  unsightly 
cloth  knickers,  a  sight  of  which  made  a  man  shiver,  another 
white  garment  is  worn.  This  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  ordinary  article  of  female  underwear,  but,  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  fashion,  it  is  somewhat  different  in 
make,  partaking  in  a  great  measure  of  the  nature  of  a 
divided  skirt,  inasmuch  as  they  are  made  very  wide  at  the 
knee,  some  measuring  from  a  yard  and  a  half  to  two  yards 
round  each  leg.  These  are  made  exactly  the  same  length 
as  the  petticoat,  and  are  also  elaborately  befrilled  and  be- 
laced,  and  are  known  as  petticoat  knickers.  Some  ladies 
discard  the  outer  petticoat,  so  exactly  similar  to  one  in  effect 
is  the  new-planned  garment  when  a  glimpse  is  caught  in 
:  mounting  or  dismounting. 

Another  new  fashion  is  white  silk  stockings,  which,  when 
worn  with  white  shoes,  have  a  very  pretty  effect  and  possess 
the  advantage  (if  one  be  needed)  of  making  no  contrasting 
line  of  demarkation  between  them  and  the  other  garments 
in   their  immediate  vicinity,  which  would  be  the  case  with 
black  hosiery.     I  need  not  add  that  the  new  fashion  is  not 
only  more  picturesque,  but  is  decidedly  more  feminine  and 
infinitely  more  attractive.     The  white  silk  stockings  part  of 
,  it  is  especially  so,  and  when   this  novelty  is  adopted  more 
I  generally,  as  I  believe  it  is  growing  to  be,  and  the  foot-gear 
;  becomes  the  bronze  slippers  and  ankle-bound  sandals  of  our 
grandmothers'  day,  it  will  have  more  to  do  with   the   disap- 
pearance of  the  New  Woman  than  thousands  of  magazine 
articles.  Cockaigne. 

London,  July  30,  1S97. 


The  prevailing  impression  that  the  famous  soap  of  Mar- 
seilles was  made  from  the  pure  olive-oil  of  the  south  of 
France  has  been  swept  away  (says  the  Medical  News)  by 
the  fact  that  the  soap-factories  have  been  obliged  to  close 
because  of  the  quarantine  against  India.  It  appears  that 
for  twenty  years  the  manufacturers  have  been  supplying  the 
market  with  an  inferior  product  made  from  common  linseed- 
oil  imported  from  India. 


Klondike  reports  were  not  believed  in  England  at  first, 
and  the  newspapers  for  a  week  spoke  of  the  alleged  dis- 
coveries in  Alaska.  They  changed  at  once  to  "  the  gold 
finds  in  Canada1'  when  they  became  convinced  of  the  truth. 


Hannah  Lund,  a  Swedish  girl,  twenty-two  years  old,  was 
recently  naturalized  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
New  Tersey.  She  had  been  in  this  country  for  seven  years, 
and  was  going  to  China  as  a  missionary.  She  preferred 
L'ncle  Sam's  protection  to  King  Oscar's,  and  so  changed  her 
country. 

^  •  »■ 

Denman  Thompson  is  living  on  his  farm  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  he  says  he  has  no  notion  of  acting  any  more. 


August  23,  1S97 
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THE    KLONDIKE    COUNTRY. 

Experiences  of  a  Party  of  Young  Explorers  as  Described  in  "  Snow- 
Shoes  and  Sledges"  — Kirk  Munroe's  Pictures  of  Life 
in  the  Alaskan  Mines. 

The  Klondike  country  has  but  newly  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  civilized  world,  but  it  has  a  little  literature  of 
its  own.  Several  books  have  been  written  about  it,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  which  is  "  Snow-Shoes  and  Sledges," 
by  Kirk  Munroe.  It  is  a  story  for  boys,  but  it  contains 
some  interesting  pictures  of  life  in  the  mining  country  of 
the  far  North-West,  from  which  we  shall  make  a  few  selec- 
tions. One  of  the  experiences  of  the  party  of  young  ex- 
plorers whose  adventures  the  story  relates  was  in  learning 
to  drive  the  dogs  that  to  a  great  extent  take  the  place  of  our 
beasts  of  burden.     Says  the  author  : 

To  Phil  Ryder,  however,  there  was  no  vanishing  about  the  seven  dogs 
that  he  was  attempting  to  drive.  They  were  right  before  his  eyes,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  them  pretty  constantly,  too,  for  if  he  looked 
awav  for  an  instant,  they  knew  it.  and  seized  the  opportunity  for  mis- 
chief. There  was  not  a  lump  of  ice,  a  hillock  of  snow,  or  a  bit  of  drift 
that  one  or  all  of  them  did  not  wish  to  smell  of  and  investigate.  If  there 
was  an  obstruction  to  be  passed,  three  of  them  would  try  to  go  on  one 
side  of  it  and  four  on  the  other.  At  sight  of  a  rabbit  scurrying  across 
the  frozen  field,  they  would  give  tongue  and  set  forth  in  hot  pursuit. 
Above  all,  each  of  the  five  belonging  to  the  original  team  was  spoiling 
for  a  fight  with  one  or  both  of  the  new-comers,  to  whom  Phil  had  given 
the  names  of  Lofter  and  Brassy.  If  he  glanced  back  to  shout  to  Serge, 
Musky  would  double  on  his  traces  and  spring  at  the  throat  of  the  un- 
offending Lofter.  who  would  abjectly  roll  on  his  back  with  a  howl  of 
apprehension;  Amook  would  snap  at  his  heels  ;  Luvtuk  would  wheel 
upon  Brassy  ;  and  by  the  time  Phil's  eye  again  rested  on  his  team,  they 
would  be  engaged  in  such  a  battle  as  would  gladden  the  heart  of  a  cily 
gamin.  Then  Kruilla  would  rush  back,  seize  Phil's  whip,  and  crack  it 
about  their  ears  with  such  frightful  reports  that,  in  tin  ir  frantic  efforts  to 
escape,  the  offending  dogs  would  only  entangle  themselves  still  more 
hopelessly.  In  the  meantime,  the  other  teams,  thus  forced  to  a  halt, 
would  sit  on  their  haunches,  or  lie  in  comfortable  attitudes,  and  lift  their 
voices  in  sympathetic  howls. 

Not  the  least  of  the  terrors  of  this  frozen  north  is  an 
attack  by  wolves,  which  are  there  almost  as  ferocious  as  on 
the  Russian  steppes.  Mr.  Munroe  gives  this  account  of 
such  an  attack  : 

That  night,  while  the  camp  was  buried  in  the  profound  slumber  that 
followed  a  day  of  unusually  hard  work,  and  the  fire  had  burned  to  a 
bed  of  coals,  the  single,  long-drawn  howl  of  a  wolf  was  borne  to  it  with 
startling  distinctness  by  the  night  wind.  As  though  it  were  a  signal,  it 
was  answered  from  a  dozen  different  directions  at  once.  The  alert  dogs 
sprang  from  their  snowy  beds  with  bristling  crests,  and  hurled  back  a 
challenge  of  fierce  barkings  ;  but  this,  being  an  incident  of  nightly 
occurrence,  failed  to  arouse  the  tired  sleepers. 

Within  a  few  minutes  the  dread  howlings  had  so  increased  in  volume 
that  they  seemed  to  issue  from  scores  of  savage  throats  and  to  com- 
pletely encircle  the  litde  camp.  It  was  as  if  all  the  wolves  of  the  forest, 
rendered  desperate  by  famine,  had  combined  for  a  raid  on  the  supply  of 
provisions  so  kindly  placed  within  their  reach.  Nearer  and  nearer  they 
came,  until  their  dark  forms  could  be  seen  like  shadows  of  evil  omen 
flitting  among  the  trees  and  across  the  open  moonlit  spaces. 

The  dogs,  at  first  eager  to  meet  their  mortal  foes,  now  huddled  to- 
gether, terrified  by  overwhelming  numbers.  Still  the  occupants  of  the 
camp  slept,  unconscious  of  their  danger.  Suddenly  there  came  a  rush, 
an  unearthly  clamor  of  savage  outcry,  and  the  sleepers  were  roused  to  a 
fearful  wakening  by  a  confused  struggle  within  the  very  limits  of  the 
camp  and  over  their  recumbent  forms.  They  sprang  up  with  yells  of 
terror,  and  at  the  sound  of  human  voices  the  invaders  drew  back,  snap- 
ping and  snarling  with  rage. 

"  Timber  wolves  !  "  shouted  Serge.     "  Your  rifle,  Phil  !     Quick  !  " 

Emboldened  by  this  reinforcement,  the  dogs  advanced  to  the  edge  of 
the  camp  space,  but  with  low  growls  in  place  of  their  former  defiant 
barkings. 

Phil  was  trembling  with  excitement ;  but  Serge,  steady  as  a  rock,  was 
throwing  the  Xo.  4s  from  the  double-barrel  and  reloading  with  buck- 
shot, at  the  same  time  calling  to  Chitsah  to  pile  wood  on  the  fire  and 
to  the  other  Indians  not  to  fire  until  all  were  ready.  Jalap  Coombs 
seized  an  axe.  and,  forgetful  of  the  bitter  cold,  was  rolling  up  his 
sleeves  as  though  he  proposed  to  fight  the  wolves  single-handed.  At 
the  same  time  he  denounced  them  as  pirates  and  bloody  land-sharks, 
and  dared  them  to  come  within  his  reach. 

"  Are  you  ready?"  cried  Serge;  "then  fire!"  And  with  a  roar 
that  woke  the  forest  echoes  for  miles,  the  four  guns  poured  their  con- 
tents into  the  dense  black  mass  that  seemed  just  ready  to  hurl  itself  for 
a  second  lime  upon  the  camp. 

With  frightful  howlings  the  pack  scattered  and  began  to  gallop 
swiftly  in  a  wide  circle  about  the  fire-lit  space.  One  huge  brute,  frenzied 
with  rage,  leaped  directly  toward  the  camp,  with  gleaming  eyes  and 
frothing  mouth.  Ere  a  gun  could  be  leveled,  Jalap  Coombs  stepped 
forward  to  meet  him.  and,  with  a  mighty,  swinging  blow,  his  heavy 
axe  crushed  the  skull  of  the  on-coming  beast  as  though  it  had  been 
an  egg-shell.  Instantly  the  dogs  were  upon  him  and  tearing  fiercely 
at  their  fallen  enemy. 

With  the  first  shot  Phil's  nervousness  vanished,  and  as  coolly  as 
Serge  himself  he  followed,  with  leveled  rifle,  the  movements  of  the 
yelling  pack  in  their  swift  circling.  At  each  patch  of  moonlit  space  one 
or  more  of  the  fierce  brutes  fell  before  his  unerring  fire,  until  every  shot 
of  his  magazine  was  exhausted. 

"Now,"  cried  Serge,  "we  must  scatter  them.  Every  man  take  a 
fire-brand  in  each  hand,  and  all  make  a  dash  together." 

"  Yelling,"  added  Jalap  Coombs. 

The  plan  was  no  sooner  proposed  than  adopted.  Musky,  Luvtuk, 
big  Amook,  and  the  rest,  inspired  by  their  masters'  courage,  joined  in 
the  assault ;  and  before  that  fire-bearing,  yelling,  on-rushing  line  of 
humanity  and  dogs  the  gaunt  forest  raiders  gave  way  and  fled  in  all 
directions. 

The  whole  battle  had  not  lasted  more  than  five  minutes,  but  it  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  nineteen  wolves. 

The  reception  of  the  young  explorers  at  Forty  Mile  Camp 
in  the  midst  of  winter  is  described  as  follows  : 

"  Let's  give  them  a  volley,"  suggested  Serge.  "It's  the  custom  of 
the  country,  you  know." 

So  the  guns  were  taken  from  their  deerskin  coverings,  and  at  Phil's 
word  of  command,  a  roar  from  double- barrel,  flint-lock,  and  Winches- 
ter woke  glad  echoes  from  both  sides  of  the  broad  valley  and  from  the 
rugged  Yukon  cliffs  beyond.  Then,  with  whoopings,  and  cheers,  and 
frantic  yelpings  of  dogs,  the  sledge  brigade  dashed  on  toward  the  wel- 
coming lights. 

"  Hello  the  camp  !  "  yelled  Phil,  as  they  approached  the  dark  cluster 
of  cabins. 

"  On  deck  !  "  roared  Jalap  Coombs,  as  though  he  were  hailing  a  ship 
at  sea. 

"  Hello  yourself  !  "  answered  a  gruff  voice — the  first  hail  in  their  own 
tongue  that  the  boys  had  heard  in  many  a  week.  "  Who  are  you? 
Where  do  you  come  from  ?    And  what's  all  this  racket  about  ?" 

"White  men,"  replied  Phil,  "with  dog-sledges,  up  from  Yukon 
mouth." 

"  Great  Scott  !  You  don't  say  so  !  No  wonder  you're  noisy  !  Hie, 
boys  !  Here's  the  first  winter  outfit  that  ever  came  from  Yukon  mouth 
to  Forty  Mile.     What's  the  matter  with  giving  them  a  salute  ?  " 

"Nothing  at  all!"  cried  a  score  of  voices,  and  then  volley  after 
volley  rang  forth,  until  it  seemed  as  though  every  man  there  must  have 
carried  a  loaded  gun  and  emptied  it  of  all  six  shots  in  honor  of  the 
occasion. 

Men  came  running  from  all  directions,  and  before  the  shooting  ceased 
the  entire  population  of  the  camp,  some  three  hundred  in  number,  were 
eagerly  crowding  about  the  new-comers,  plying  them  with    questions 


and  struggling  for  the  honor  of  shaking  hands  with  the  first  arrivals  of 
the  year. 

' '  Are  we  really  the  first  to  come  up  the  river  ?  "  asked  Phil. 

"  To  be  sure  you  are.  Not  only  that,  but  the  first  to  reach  the  dig- 
gings from  any  direction  since  navigation  closed.  But  how  did  you 
come  ?  Not  by  the  river,  I  know,  for  when  I  heard  your  shooting  'twas 
clear  away  up  the  creek." 

"  We  came  by  the  Tanana  and  acrosss  the  Divide."  answered  Phil. 
"  There  is  another  party  coming  by  way  of  the  river,  though,  and  we 
were  afraid  they  might  get  in  ahead  of  us." 

"  Hark  to  that,  boys  !  One  train  just  arrived  and  another  coming  ! 
I  tell  you,  old  Forty  Mile  is  right  in  it.  Daily  express  from  all  points, 
through  tickets  to  Europe,  Arup,  and  Arrap  ;  morning  papers  and 
opera-houses,  circus  and  iheaytres.  Looks  like  the  boom  had  struck 
us  at  last.     But  say,  stranger,  what  is  the  news  from  below  ?" 

"New  steamer  on  her  way  up  the  river,  with  saw-mill,  mining 
machinery,  and  best  stock  of  goods  ever  seen  in  Alaska,"  replied 
Phil,  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  and  anxious  to  make  his  business 
known  while  he  still  had  the  field  to  himself.  "  We  have  come  from 
her,  and  are  on  our  way  to  San  Francisco  to  send  up  a  new  stock  for 
next  season.  So  we  have  only  stopped  to  take  your  orders  and  find  out 
what  will  be  the  most  acceptable." 

"Hurrah!"  yelled  the  crowd,  wild  with  excitement.  "Send  us  a 
brass-band,"  shouted  one.  "In  swallertails  and  white  kids,"  added 
another.  "  What's  the  matter  with  moving  the  Palace  Hotel  up  here?" 
suggested  a  third,  "seeine  as  San  Francisco  isn't  in  it  any  longer  with 
Forty  Mile.     Especially  send  along  the  cafeY' 

"  Come,  fellows,  let  up,"  cried  the  man  who  had  been  the  first  to 
welcome  the  new  arrivals,  and  whose  name  was  Riley.  "  We  mustn't 
keep  these  gentlemen  standing  out  here  in  the  cold  any  longer.  I 
reckon  they're  hungry,  too,  and  wondering  why  we  don't  invite  'em  to 
grub.  So,  men,  just  come  into  my  shebang  and  make  yourselves  at 
home.  There  isn't  much  to  it,  but  such  as  it  is  it's  yours,  so  long  as 
you'll  honor  yours  truly." 

"No.  come  with  me."  cried  another  voice.  "  I've  got  beans — Boston 
baked,  fresh  beans  from  the  can."  "  I've  got  molasses  and  soft-tack," 
and,  "  I've  just  made  a  dish  of  scouse."  "  Come  with  us,"  shouted 
others. 

"  No,  you  don't ! "  roared  Mr.  Riley.  "  They're  my  meat,  and  they 
are  going  to  bunk  in  with  me.  But,  boys,  you  can  send  along  your 
beans  and  your  dope  and  your  scouse.  and  whatever  else  comes  handy, 
for  I've  only  got  roast  beef  and  chicken-salad  and  a  few  terrapin,  and 
we  want  to  do  this  thing  up  in  style.  So,  '  all  small  contributions 
thankfully  received'  is  the  word,  and  if  we  don't  scare  up  just  the 
niftiest  spread  on  the  coast  this  night,  then  my  name  isn't  Piatt  Riley, 
that's  all." 

The  method  of  mining  in  that  country  has  changed  but 
little  since  Mr.  Munroe  described  it  in  these  words  : 

Sluices  can  be  worked  only  during  three  or  four  months  of  summer- 
time ;  then  come  the  terrible  eight  or  nine  months  of  winter,  when  the 
mercury  thinks  nothing  of  dropping  to  sixty  or  seventy  degrees  below 
zero,  and  the  whole  world  seems  made  of  ice.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  summer  weather  of  this  region  is  very  hot — eighty-five  degrees 
in  the  shade  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  in  the  sun  being  fre- 
quently reached  by  the  mercury.  During  the  summer  months,  too,  the 
entire  Yukon  Valley  is  as  terribly  infested  with  mosquitoes  as  is  any 
mangrove  swamp  of  the  tropics.  Thus  the  hardy  miner  who  penetrates 
it  in  his  search  for  gold  is  made  to  suffer  from  one  cause  or  another  dur- 
ing every  month  of  the  year. 

In  spite  of  the  summer  heat,  the  ground  never  thaws  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  five  or  six  feet,  below  which  it  is  solidly  frozen  beyond  any 
point  yet  reached  by  digging.  Under  the  dense  covering  of  moss,  six 
to  eighteen  inches  thick,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  Alaska  is  over- 
spread, it  does  not  thaw  more  than  a  few  inches.  Consequently,  the 
most  important  item  of  a  Yukon  miner's  winter  work  is  the  stripping  of 
this  moss  from  his  claim  in  order  that  next  summer's  sun  may  have  a 
chance  to  thaw  it  to  working  depth. 

An  idea  of  the  tedious  passage  of  the  Chilkoot  Pass  may 
be  obtained  from  this  account  of  how  one  of  the  party 
reversed  the  process  by  tobogganing  down  a  mountain- 
side : 

Thus  saying,  the  plucky  lad  seated  himself  on  a  snow-shoe,  took 
Nel-te,  slill  in  the  fur  bag,  in  his  lap,  and  launched  himself  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  For  a  moment  the  sensation,  which  was  that  of  fall- 
ing from  a  great  height,  was  sickening,  and  a  thick  mist  seemed  to  ob- 
scure his  vision.  Then  it  cleared  away,  and  was  followed  by  a  feeling 
of  the  wildest  exhilaration  as  he  heard  the  whistling  backward  rush  of 
air  and  realized  the  tremendous  speed  at  which  he  was  whizzing 
through  space.  Ere  it  seemed  possible  that  he  could  have  gone  half- 
way to  the  timber-line,  trees  began  to  fly  past  him  and  he  knew  that 
the  worst  was  over.  In  another  minute  he  was  floundering  in  a  drift  of  j 
soft  snow,  into  which  he  had  plunged  up  to  his  neck,  and  the  perilous  1 
feat  was  accomplished. 

Poor  Serge  arrived  at  the  same  point  shortly  afterwards,  head  first,  1 
and  dove  out  of  sight  in  the  drift ;  but  fortunately  Phil  was  in  a  posi-  | 
tion  to  extricate  him  before  he  smothered.  The  dogs  appeared  a  mo-  ] 
ment  later,  with  somewhat  less  velocity,  but  badly  demoralized  and  [ 
evidently  feeling  that  they  had  been  sadly  ill-treated.  So  the  sledge-  j 
party  had  safely  descended  in  five  minutes  a  distance  equal  to  that 
which  they  had  spent  half  a  day  and  infinite  toil  in  ascending  on  the  I 
other  side  of  the  mountains. 
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Insurance  against  non-employment  is  an  experiment,  begun 
in  America  within  the  current  year.  It  is  a  private  enter- 
prise. Its  dues  are  heavier  than  those  of  similar  European 
societies,  but  its  benefits  also  are  much  larger.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  European  societies,  voluntary  non-employment,  or  non- 
employment  for  any  cause  within  the  control  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, makes  all  benefits  voidable.  This  excludes  the 
striker.  A  significant  feature  of  this  movement  is  the  effect 
which  it  will  have  upon  employment  agencies.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  non-employment  insurance  companies  to  help 
their  beneficiaries  to  get  work.  Abroad,  the  societies  work 
in  conjunction  with  employment  agencies,  the  state  lending 
its  own  assistance  in  this  direction.  In  Chicago  a  company 
insuring  against  non-employment  supplies  to  its  beneficiaries 
the  services  of  two  employment  bureaus  without  charge. 


The  rapid  rise  of  the  land  about  Hudson  Bay  is  said  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  gradual  upheaval  of  an  extensive 
region  ever  known.  Driftwood-covered  beaches  are  now 
twenty  to  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  water,  new  islands 
have  appeared,  and  many  channels  and  all  the  old  harbors 
have  become  too  shallow  for  ships.  At  the  present  rate  this 
shallow  bay  will  disappear  in  a  few  centuries,  adding  a  vast 
area  of  dry  land  or  salt  marsh  to  British  territory  in  America. 


When  Mr.  Wanamaker  was  Postmaster- General  he  put 
on  the  market  three  sizes  of  postal-cards.  Under  the  rule 
of  succeeding  officials,  two  of  those  sizes  have  become  ob- 
solete, and  only  the  biggest  survives.  The  department,  in 
ordering  a  new  lot  of  cards,  has  contracted  once  more  for 
two  sizes,  and  if  the  smaller  size  proves  popular  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  kept  in  stock. 


Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  now  fifty-five  years  of  age. 
has  just  completed  for  the  Albambra  a  ballet  called  c 
toria  and  Merrie  England." 


He 
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ETIQUETTE    OF    THE    WHEEL. 

The    Laws    that    Common    Sense    and   Convention  Lay    Down    for 

Bicyclists  —  Town    and    Country    Riding    and    a    Few 

Rules  of  the  Road. 

No  doubt  the  bicycle  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  as  a 
method  of  exercise,  and  as  an  amusement,  is  established  now 
for  good  and  all,  so  far  as  woman  is  concerned.  That 
women  have  therewith  given  up  the  usual  codes  of  woman- 
liness, courtesy,  and  good-breeding  is  neither  a  result  or  a 
necessity.  Fortunately  bloomers  seem  to  have  been  rele- 
gated to  their  proper  place  among  the  class  of  womankind 
to  which  they  naturally  would  seem  to  belong.  There  seem 
to  be  signs,  however,  that  the  bane  of  man's  wheeling — the 
century  run — is  apparently  about  to  include  women  as  well. 
One  may  occasionally  see  on  a  country  road  half  a  dozen 
dusty  figures  of  the  male  order  flying  along  on  their  eighty- 
third  or  eighty-fourth  mile,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a 
woman  or  two  either  in  trousers  or  bloomers,  but  seldom  in 
skirts.  There  can  be  no  pleasure  in  this.  Certainly  health 
is  not  served  by  it,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  which  with 
all  the  emancipation  of  woman  is  never  lost,  has  disappeared, 
and  there  remains  only  a  bedraggled  musculine  woman. 

To  make  matters  worse,  several  clubs  have  organized 
"  ladies'  runs."  Occasionally  runs  of  ten  miles  out  and 
back,  taken  by  a  small  party  and  composed  of  persons  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  are  pleasant,  quiet,  and 
sociable.  But  these  club  runs,  where  any  member  brings 
any  woman  friend,  who  doubtless  meets  all  others  there  for 
the  first  time,  tend  to  destroy  that  normal  teserve  which 
is  one  of  the  safeguards  of  society. 

There  are  certain  rules  established  by  etiquette  that  limit 
the  fields  which  women  may  enter.  In  the  city  a  gentle- 
woman refrains  from  doing  certain  things  which  in  the 
country  would  be  quite  possible.  The  fact  that  a  million 
people,  more  or  less,  are  living  within  an  area  of  a  few 
square  miles  ;  that  among  them  are  many  of  a  questionable 
sort  ;  and  that  rules  for  the  benefit  of  individual  rights 
limit  one's  field  of  action — all  this  renders  it  necessary  that 
certain  unwritten  laws  shall  be  observed  which  are  never 
heard  of  in  the  countryman's  philosophy.  In  the  country  a 
woman  drives  about  by  herself.  In  a  city  park  such  a 
procedure  is  questionable.  In  or  near  a  city,  therefore,  a 
woman  ought  always  to  be  accompanied  by  a  man.  Further- 
more, as  in  walking,  the  woman  should  be  farthest  away 
from  danger — that  is,  on  the  man's  right — so  that  if  in  pass- 
ing along  the  right  of  the  road  any  accident  occurs  from 
collision,  the  man  is  in  a  position  to  protect  his  companion. 
Should  the  woman  dismount,  the  man  should  do  so  im- 
mediately, no  matter  what  the  cause.  Such  self-evident 
rules  seem  unnecessary  of  remark  here,  and  yet  one  has  but 
to  watch  and  he  will  see  how  often  they  pass  unobserved. 
In  overtaking  any  one,  in  going  through  a  narrow  place,  in 
taking  any  course  where  possible  danger  may  be  lurking, 
the  man  should  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  in  going  along  an 
open  road  where  the  path  is  narrow,  the  woman  should 
always  be  allowed  to  lead.  She  then  sets  the  pace  tn  her 
own  liking.  Otherwise  the  man  may  be  tiring  her.  When 
riding  side  by  side,  the  man  should  always  be  a  little  behind 
— perhaps  with  his  front  wheel  at  her  handle-bars. 

In  a  big  city  women  should  not  usually  ride  on  Sunday. 
In  the  country  there  can  be  no  possible  rea-on  for  omitting 
the  seventh  day,  except  for  some  religious  scruple.  The 
reason  for  not  riding  in  ihe  city,  then,  is  because  on  that  day 
those  who  lower  the  dignity  of  human  beings  are  abroad  in 
all  the  strength  of  their  bloomers  and  sweaters,  and  they 
and  their  behavior  have  done  what  was  necessary  to  make  it 
questionable  for  the  rest  of  the  sex  to  appear  upon  that  day. 

Another  rule  of  bicycling  with  women  is  again  the  ques- 
tion, not  of  wheeling  alone,  but  of  what  is  considered 
natural  courtesy  anywhere  under  similar  circumstances.  If 
you  wete  riding  horses,  and  your  companion  dismounted  for 
any  reason — because  her  saddle  was  loose,  because  she  her- 
self could  not  stay  on,  or  because  the  horse  was  unrideable 
— you  would  immediately  dismount  and  lend  her  what  as- 
sistance was  necessary.  The  case  is  not  altered  when  she 
rides  an  iron  horse.  Whenever  she  dismounts,  it  is  her 
companion's  duty,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  say  nothing  of 
possible  assistance,  to  dismount  also. 

These  are  matters  which  bring  out  a  man's  courtesy  to  his 
comrade  of  the  other  sex.  And  one  might  add  that  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  a  woman  breaks  some  well-known  bicycle 
rule  or  not,  she,  being  a  woman,  demands  on  this  account 
that  the  man  give  way  to  her.  It  is  as  great  an  absurdity  as 
it  is  a  case  of  bad  breeding  for  him  to  insist  on  his  legiti- 
mate rights  under  such  circumstances.  There  are,  for  ex- 
ample, many  miles  of  country  roadway  where  there  is  but  a 
foot  of  hard  soil  at  one  side  of  the  road.  If  it  be  on  the 
right  ride  of  the  way  as  you  ride,  that  bit  of  space  is  yours. 
If  it  be  on  the  left  side  of  the  way,  it  belongs  to  you  only  so 
long  as  no  one  coming  in  the  other  direction  wishes  it. 
Many  a  woman,  however,  counts  on  her  chances,  and  rides 
along  without  the  least  thought  of  the  rights  of  others  who 
meet  her  when  she  is  on  their  side  of  the  road  ;  and  while 
no  man  should  insist  on  his  rights  in  such  a  case,  it  is  just 
as  true  that  no  woman  should  compel  him  to  give  up  the 
path  when  it  belongs  to  him.  In  the  same  way,  a  woman 
should  ride  with  one  whom  she  knows  very  well,  until  she 
can  ride  eight  or  ten  miles  without  constantly  dismounting 
or  falling  off,  or  showing  in  other  ways  that  she  has  not 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  wheeling.  If  she  sets  out  for  a 
twenty-mile  run  and  finds  herself  incapable  of  going  be- 
yond five  without  great  difficulty,  she  is  causing  every  one 
else  in  the  party  great  inconvenience. 

Over  and  above  all  is  the  one  point  that  the  kind  of 
bicycling  which  we  are  considering  at  the  moment  is 
bicycling  for  pleasure,  for  exercise,  and  for  health.  For 
the  average  woman,  fifteen,  or  at  the  most  twenty,  miles  is 
the  limit  of  pleasure,  health,  and  normal  exercise,  and  thus 
the  idea  that  women  shall  take  part  in  fifty  or  sixty-mile  runs 
with  men  is  contrary  to  common  sense. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Much-Discussed  Novel. 
Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  "  The  Gadfly  "  is 
a  very  good  novel  or  a  very  bad  one,  but  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  it  is  one  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  in- 
tensely pessimistic  and  impassioned,  and  sometimes 
it  rises  to  unquestioned  power  and  again  its  com- 
monplaceness  jars  upon  the  reader.  Us  character  is, 
perhaps,  explained  by  its  authorship.  Many  review- 
ers have  been  left  quite  at  sea  by  the  sexless  sig- 
nature. "  E.  L.  Voynich,"  which  has  hitherto  figured 
onlv  on  the  lille-page  of  a  book  on  "  The  Humor  of 
Russia."  But  much  i->  made  clear  when  one  knows 
that  Edith  L.  Voynich,  its  author,  is  the  wife  of  a 
Russian  exile  living  in  London  in  the  thick  of  the 
revolutionists  who  publish  Free  Russia,  She  is  an 
Irishwoman,  the  daughter  of  Professor  Boole,  author 
of  several  bocAs  on  the  higher  mathematics,  and  her 
mother  is  a  writer  and  speaker  on  subjects  in  which 
the  word  "  psychic"  frequently  appears. 

The  story  is  of  a  sensitive,  high-strung  young  fel- 
low- who  has  dabbled  in  Young  Italy  conspiracies  and 
is  betrayed  by  his  friend,  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  who 
learns  that  his  former  confessor  is  really  his  father. 
These  two  revelations  destroy  his  faith  in  God  and 
man,  and  he  goes  off  to  South  America,  where  he 
suffers  untold  hardships  and  cruelties.  On  his  return 
to  Italy,  he  lakes  up  a  crusade  against  his  father — 
now  become  a  cardinal — and  lampoons  his  every 
utterance  and  act  with  a  vitriolic  bitterness  that  earns 
for  him  the  title  of  "  The  Gadfly."  The  greater  part 
of  the  story  follows  this  portion  of  his  career,  and  it 
ends  with  a  powerful  scene  between  father  and  son, 
in  which  the  son  would  have  the  churchman  choose 
between  God  and  himself.  It  is  a  masterful  presenta- 
tion of  the  atheistic  principle,  and,  though  the  priest 
condemns  his  son  to  death,  he  afterward  goes  mad  at 
his  own  altar  and  desecrates  the  Host. 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50.  ^ 

Tales  of  Women  Doctors. 

"  Daughters  of  .-Esculapius  "  is  the  title  of  a  little 
book  containing  ten  short  stories  written  by  alumnae 
and  students  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania  and  edited  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  students'  association  of  the  college. 

The  first  is  "  The  Genius  Maker,"  by  Dr.  Eleanor 
M.  Hiestand-Moore,  in  which  a  chemist  experiments 
upon  a  young  man  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
quality  of  his  brain  by  means  of  chemical  re-agents. 
"  The  Domestic  and  Professional  Life  of  Ann  Pres- 
ton," by  Dr.  Rebecca  Moore,  is  a  biographical  sketch 
of  a  successful  woman  physician  who  became  a  col- 
lege professor.  "  Mater  Dolorosa — Mater  Felix," 
by  Dr.  Anna  M.  Fullerton.  is  a  little  romance  in 
the  experience  of  a  physician  who  brings  about  a 
marriage  between  one  of  the  poor  patients  in  a 
hospital  and  the  aristocratic  young  man  whose  per- 
fidy brought  her  there.  "One  Short  Hour,"  by  B. 
Rosalie  Slaughter,  is  an  unintentionally  amusing 
sketch  of  a  girl  student  who  gives  up  the  lover  who 
pines  for  old  -  fashioned  domesticity  rather  than 
abandon  the  noble"  career  of  healing  to  which  she 
feels  called. 

So  the  stories  run  on,  in  fiction  and  reminiscence, 
all  having  to  do  with  women  physicians  and  medical 
students.  It  is  quite  a  unique  little  book.  A  notable 
feature,  by  the  way,  is  the  illustrations,  which  are  re- 
productions of  photographs  showing  the  college  life 
of  these  daughters  of  .-Esculapius. 

Published  by  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia ;  price,  75  cents. 

A  Modern  Greek  Story. 

"The  Stepmother,"  translated  from  the  Greek  of 
Gregory  Xenopoulos  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mayhew 
Edmonds,  is  desciibed  on  the  title-page  as  "a  tale 
of  modern  Athens,"  and  seems  to  be  put  forward  as 
an  example  of  the  modern  Greek  school  of  novels. 
As  such  it  may  have  an  interest  for  students  of 
national  literature,  but  as  a  story  it  is  not  particularly 
striking. 

Its  theme  is  the  love  of  a  son  for  his  father's  young 
second  wife,  one  that  does  not  commend  itself  as  a 
subject  for  the  novelist.  The  author's  purpose,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  draw  attention  to  the  evils  of  early 
marriages,  such  as  exist  among  the  modern  Greeks, 
and  incidentally  he  presents  pictures  of  well-to-do 
Greek  interiors  such  as  the  outside  world  has  seldom 
seen.  The  story  is  told  with  a  certain  degree  of 
power,  ending  in  the  triumph  of  duty  over  passion, 
and  it  is  to  be  said  for  the  author  that,  though  a 
follower  of  Zola,  he  has  handled  his  theme  with  what 
delicacy  the  situation  discussed  will  admit. 

Published  by  John  Lane,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

The  Stature  of  Men  of  Genius. 
Havelock  Ellis  discusses  "  Genius  and  Stature"  in 
the  current  Nineteenth  Century.  The  "anthropo- 
metry of  genius  "  he  admits  is  in  an  elementary  con- 
dition. "  The  man  of  genius  less  obviously  belongs 
to  the  dangerous  classes."  But  it  is  possible  to  learn 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  height  of  great 
men  of  the  present  and  past  from  biographies  and 
personal  recollections,  and  from  a  great  mass  of 
material  Havelock  Ellis  has  selected  some  interest- 
ing facts  bearing  on  this  subject. 

He  calls  men  over  5  feet  9  inches  "tall,"  those  be- 

-   feet  9  and  5  feet  4.  "medium,"  and  those 

'  -       £t  4  "  short."     In  the  first  class  are  found 


Burke,  Burns,  Darwin,  Cromwell,  Lincoln,  Cole- 
ridge, Peter  the  Great  (he  was  6  feet  8J£).  Thackeray 
(6  feet  4).  Washington  (6  feet  3),  Bismarck,  Boling- 
broke,  Bunyan,  Julius  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  Colum- 
bus, Flaubert,  Goethe,  Edmond  de  Goncourt, 
Huxley,  Helmholtz,  Dr.  Johnson.  Lessing,  Li  Hung 
Chang.  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche. 
Mirabeau.  Longfellow,  Daniel  Webster,  Richelieu, 
Moltke,  Mohere,  Petrarch,  and  many  others. 

The  "medium"  class  comprises  a  much  smaller 
number,  among  whom  are :  Lord  Beaconsfield 
(5  feet  9).  Gladstone  (5  feet  8).  Dickens  {5  feet  9), 
Byron  (5  feet  8#).  Swift  (5  feet  8),  Voltaire 
(5  feet  7),  Wellington  (5  feet  7).  Alexander  the 
Great,  Lord  Bacon,  Baudelaire,  Browning,  Hood, 
Luther,  Newton,  Poe,  Renan,  Verlaine,  Heine,  Con- 
fucius, Dante,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Watteau,  St. 
Francis  of  Assist.  , 

The  "short"  list  is  quite  long.  Here  we  have 
Balzac  (5  fePt  4),  De  Quincey  (5  fert  3)  Thiers  (5 
feet  3).  Kant  (5  feet),  Beethoven  (5  feel  4).  William 
Blake  (barely  5  feet),  Keats  {5  feet).  Napoleon  (5  feet 
1%),  Nelson  (5  feet  4),  St.  Francis  Xwier  (4  feet 
6),  Aristotle,  Augustus  Csesar,  Gibbon,  Milton. 
Montaigne,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Mozart,  Calvin, 
Hogarth,  Horace,  Charles  Lamb,  Timour,  Dryden, 
Locke,  Wagner,  Erasmus,  Macaulay,  Charles 
Martel,  Faraday,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  others. 

Havelock  Ellis  finds  "  142  tall  men  of  genius.  74 
of  middle  height,  while  125  are  short."  This  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  68  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
British  Isles  are  of  medium  height.  His  conclusion 
is  "not  that  persons  of  extraordinary  mental  ability 
tend  either  to  be  taller  or  shorter  than  the  average 
population,  but  rather  that  they  exhibit  an  unusual 
tendency  to  variation.  It  is  mediocrity  alone  that 
genius  seems  to  abhor." 


Kipling's  "Recessional." 
The  London   Spectator  welcomes  Kipling's  "  Re- 
cessional "  in  these  cordial  words  : 

"  In  his  'Recessional'  Mr.  Kipling  has  interpreted  the 
feeling  of  the  nation  with  an  insight  and  a  force  which  are 
truly  marvelous.  Humble  people  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  empire  have  during  the  jubilee  been 
deeply  impressed  with  a  certain  dread  lest  the  rejoicings 
should  be  made  an  excuse  for  boasting  and  vainglory,  and 
that  by  its  means  the  people's  heart  should  be  turned 
from  : 

"  '  What  makes  a  nation  happy  and  keeps  it  so  '  ; 
to  that  perilous  laudation   of  material  things  which,  in  the 
end,  to  borrow  Milton's  phrase  again  : 

"  *.  .  .  ruins  kingdoms  and  lays  cities  flat.* 
But  to  people  in  general  this  was  only  a  vague  uneasi- 
ness, a  dumb  warning  against  the  forgetting  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  jubilee.  Mr.  Kipling  has  seized  the 
nation's  half-formed  thought,  and  with  a  poet's  insight 
and  poet's  passion  has  brought  it  forth  in  conscious  and 
coherent  words.  He  lakes  the  awe-inspiring  thought — 
What  is  all  this  but  dust  and  ashes  unless  God  is  with  us 
till  the  end  ?— and  gives  voice  to  the  nation's  dread — 
'  Lest  we  lorget— lest  we  forget  ! ' : 

"  '  Far-called  our  navies  melt  away  — 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 
Lo  !  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 

Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  ! 
Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

"  '  If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 

Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe — 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts.be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget !'  " 
It  is  further  pointed  out  in  the  Spectator  that  in  no 
other  country  but  England  could  so  earnest  a  poem 
as  this   "Recessional"  have   been  written,  and  the 
writer  adds:  "Imagine  the  most  modern  and  most 
artful  of  the  younger  French  poets  being  moved  to 
write  in  the  mood  of  a  Hebrew  prophet !     The  thing 
is  inconceivable." 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A.  T.  Quiller-Couch's  conclusion  to  Stevenson's 
story,  "St.  Ives;  the  Adventures  of  a  French  Pris- 
oner in  England."  is  to  be  completed  in  six  chapters, 
based  on  notes  furnished  by  Mrs.  Strong,  the  step- 
daughter and  amanuensis  of  Stevenson. 

James  Barnes's  new  book  — in  the  Appletons* 
"  Heroes  of  the  Navy  Series  " — bears  the  title  "  Com- 
modore Bainbridge  ;  From  the  Gun-Room  to  the 
Quarter-Deck."  Many  of  its  illustrations  have  been 
made  from  family  relics  in  the  possession  of  the 
author,  among  them  the  miniature  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Bainbridge.  for  whose  possession  the  commodore 
fought  when  captured  by  the  Tripolitans. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  written  to  a  Brooklyn  boy  who 
asked  for  more  Jungle  stories  : 

"  Deak  Clement  :  Yes,  I  know  some  more  jungle 
stories,  but  they  are  so  bad  that  1  am  afraid  the  mothers 
of  the  little  boys  who  read  the  other  stories  wouldn't  want 
them  to  read  this  second  crop  ;  this  is  the  reason  I  have 
not  written  them." 

Romance  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Parisian. 
The  Parisian  Magazine  Company  announces  that  it 
assumes  no  obligations  or  contracts  made  by  Ro- 
mance outside  of  the  fulfillment  of  its  subscriptions. 
The  Parisian  is  devoted  to  "French  fiction  and 
periodical  literature." 

Chauncey  C.  Hotchkiss,  whose  story  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  entitled  "  In  Defiance  of  the  King," 
was  published  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton  in  the  autumn 
of  1895,  has  written  another  American  historical  ro- 
mance, entitled  "A  Colonial  Free  Lance,"  which  is 
published  by  the  same  firm. 

William  Le  Queux  has  completed  a  new  story  en- 
titled   "A    Madonna  of    the   Music   Halls."      The 


scenes  are  laid  in  the  art  circle  of  Florence,  in  the, 
village  of  Brozzi  (notable  for  its  straw-plaiiing  in 
dustry),  in  Paris,  and  in  the  London  variety  iheatres 
Mr.  Le  (Jueux,  who  has  been  back  in  London  a 
month,  has  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  will  spend  the 
summer  with  the  intenlion  of  writing  another  novel 
dealing  with  the  Tuscan  peasantry. 

Messrs.  J.  &  H.  Cowley,  the  new  London  pub- 
lishers, purpose  to  bring  out  a  volume  of  the  twenty 
best  short  stories  by  American  authors. 

Hall  Caine's  new  novel,  "The  Christian,"  which 
the  Appletons  are  to  publish  in  September,  opens  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  but  the  scene  of  the  story  soon  shifts 
to  London  and  the  action  is  played  out  there.  It  is 
described  as  "  a  drama  of  frail  human  nature  aspiring 
to  perfection  but  failing,  and  realizing  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  remorse."  The  period  of  the  story  is  the  last 
quarter  of  the  present  century.  '1  he  parson-hero 
plunges  deep  into  the  hopeless  darkness  of  London 
slums,  and  this  part  of  the  tale  is  said  to  be  vivid  and 
terrible  enough  to  satisfy  the  hungriest  seeker  for 
"  realism  "  of  the  Zola  school. 

Mr.  Crockett  has  written  a  new  novel  dealing  with 
the  Covenanters  and  called  "The  Standard  Bearer." 
It  will  run  in  periodical  form  before  appearing  in 
book-form  next  winter. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  feeling  in  Canada 
(says  the  Bookman)  that  before  long  a  copyright 
law  will  be  passed  on  the  following  general  lines  : 

As  soon  as  a  book  is  published  in  England,  it  shall  be 
open  to  any  one  lo  make  application  to  Ottawa  for  the 
right  of  issuing  a  special  Canadian  edition.  The  govern- 
ment will  then  write  to  the  English  publisher,  asking 
whether  any  arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  Cana- 
dian firm  and  giving  a  definite  time  for  reply.  Should 
there  be  no  response,  or  the  reply  be  in  the  negative,  the 
applicant  will  receive  permission  to  issue  the  book  at 
whatever  price  he  chooses,  providing  he  pays  to  the  gov- 
ernment a  royalty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  published  price 
of  all  copies  sold.  This  royalty  the  government  will  then 
forward  to  the  English  author  or  publisher.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  no  American  or  English  edition  of  the  book 
will  be  allowed  into  the  country. 

Stephen  Crane  has  announced  that  he  likes 
England  so  well  that  he  will  make  London  his 
home. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company  will  publish  early  in 
November  Mine.  Sarah  Grand's  new  novel.  The 
author  in  this  work  traces  the  development  of  a 
woman  of  genius  from  her  girlhood  lo  her  marriage, 
and  it  is  supposed  in  England  that  the  story  is  largely 
autobiographical. 

The  third  series  of  Adolphe  Brisson's  "  Portraits 
Intimes"  will  be  ready  shortly.  Among  the  persons 
interviewed  in  this  volume  are  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
who  has  been  termed,  somewhat  to  his  confusion, 
"The  Belgian  Shakespeare";  Paul  Bourget  ;  and 
Arislide  Bruant,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Parisian 
song-writers. 

Thomas  Hardy  is  at  Geneva,  where  be  went  partly 
lo  avoid  the  jubilee  crush,  partly  to  trace  the  places 
associated  with  Byron  and  Shelley — poets  in  whom  he 
has  the  deepest  interest,  says  the  British  Weekly. 

F.  Anstey  has  a  new  book  which  has  for  title 
"  Baboo  Jabberjee." 

"The  Mystery  of  Choice"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  of  short  stories  by  Robert  W.  Chambers, 
which  the  Appletons  are  about  to  publish.  Other 
announcements  by  the  same  house  include  : 

"  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy,"  in  the  Story  of  the  West 
Series,  by  E.  Hough,  illustrated  by  W.  T.  Wells  and  C. 
M.  Russell  (whose  work  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Mr. 
Remington)  ;  "  The  Psychology  of  Suggestion,"  by  Dr. 
Boris  Sidis,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  James ; 
"A  Voyage  of  Consolation,"  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Coates 
(Sara  Jeanoette  Duncan) ;  and  a  new  volume  in  the 
Home  Reading  Books  — "  Curious  Homes  and  Their 
Tenants" — by  James  Carter  Beard,  with  many  illustra- 
tions by  the  author. 

During  the  youthful  days  of  Zola  and  the  late 
Henri  Meilhac,  when  they  were  both  assistants  to 
Messrs.  Hachette  &  Co.,  the  work  of  Meilhac  was  to 
reach  down  the  volumes  from  the  shelves  for  Zola 
to  make  into  parcels. 

A  new  book  about  Carlyle  will  be  published  shortly 
in  England,  entitled  "  Mr.  Froude  and  Thomas  Car- 
lyle." It  will  deal  with  Froude's  misrepresentations, 
and  the  title  is  said  to  be  intentionally  sarcastic.  The 
author,  David  Wilson,  holds  a  government  position 
in  Burmah. 

Miss  Louise  Imogene  Guiney's  name  should  not  be 
pronounced  like  a  section  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  but 
so  as  to  make  the  first  syllable  rhyme  with  "Shy." 

James  Payn  is  about  to  issue  a  new  novel,  "An- 
other's Burthen." 

John  Lane  has  just  published  a  "Jubilee  Greeting 
at  Spithead  lo  the  Men  of  Greater  Britain,"  by 
Theodore  Watts-Duncan,  with  its  dedication  "to 
our  great  contemporary  writer  of  patriotic  poetry, 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  sent  the  following  acknowledg- 
ment of  General  James  Grant  Wilson's  "General 
Grant''  in  Appletons'  Great  Commanders  Series: 
"  I  thank  you  for  the  welcome  gift  of  your  most  in- 
teresting life  of  General  Grant.  America  is  a  happy 
country  if  she  can  produce  even  a  few  men  worthy 
to  be  named  as  approaching  to  the  excellence  of 
Washington."  The  reference  is  to  a  comparison 
drawn  by  the  author  between  Grant  and  Washing- 
ton. 


Poor  soap  leave*  an 
unpleasant  odor  in 


■Towns,  Napkins, 


Sheets  etc. 


The  materials  of  which 
common  soaps  are 
made  are  not  the 
kind  you  wish  to  have 
come  in  contact  with 
your  linen.  IvorySoap 
rinses  readily  and  is 
sweet  and  dean. 


Successful  beyond  all  precedent . 

"THE    ILLS    OF    INDIGESTION" 

(And  the  Nervous  and  Cutaneous  Ills  Depending  Thereon.) 
By  Dr.  H.  Partsch,  North  Berkeley,  California. 

This  is  an  original  system  of  instruction  which  for  the. 
first  time  explains  and  cures,  without  drugs,  without  diet- 
ing, without  apparatus.     338  pages,  $5.00. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco  by  WM.  Doxey,  631  Mar- 
ket  St..  and  the  Emporium    Ronk  Department. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Face  and  Form  Reading, 


Personal  Traits,  both  Physical  and  Mental, 

Revealed    hy  Outward  Signs  through 

Practical   and    Scientific 

Physiognomy, 


MARY  OLMSTED  STANTON. 


CLOTH 84.00 

SHEEP 6.00 


Subscriptions    received   at  the    San  Fran- 
cisco News  Company. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALt  NUMBERS; 
HTDKAULIC-ALl  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28M-*uch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ouuces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


GEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY    STREET, 

Warehouse— 526   Seventh    St.        San  Francisco. 


We  don't  sell  glasses  off 
hand.  We  fit  them  with  a 
proper  regard  for  the  im- 
portant part  they  play  in 
your  every-day  life. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


August  23,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Parody  on  Le  Gallienne. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  way  for  a  publisher  to  act 
as  John  Lane,  of  the  Bodley  Head,  does.  It  was  he 
who  printed  the  Yellow  Book  and  first  gave  wide 
publicity  to  Beardsley,  and  Max  Beerbohm,  and  all 
that  brilliant  but  erratic  crew,  and  now  he  is  poking 
fun  at  them  over  his  own  imprimatur.  One  of  his 
latest  books  is  "The  Quest  of  the  Gilt-Edged  Girl. 
By  Richard  le  Lyrienne  " — a  title  so  plain  that  no 
one  need  be  told  that  it  is  a  parody  on  Le  Gallienne's 
"Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl,"  which  Mr.  Lane  pub- 
lished a  few  weeks  ago. 

It  follows  the  lines  of  the  original  very  closely,  as 
to  incident,  but  with  a  difference.  It  opens  in  this 
wise  : 

"  My  mind  is  made  up.  It  is  well  for  the  Poet  to  appear 
a  bit  of  a  blade  in  the  eyes  of  the  Public.  Byron  began 
it.  Byron  was  a  gay  dog.  He  sailed  pretty  near  the 
wind.     I  will  sail  nearer  the  wind." 

And  Le  Lyrienne  does,  but  always  in  a  delicious 
spirit  of  burlesque.  But  the  chief  interest  in  the 
book  is  in  its  allusions  to  contemporary  literature 
and  its  clever  rhymes.  One  which  shows  their  qual- 
ity best  is  the  following,  showing  how  Kipling  would 
have  treated  London  : 

"  It's  London,  London,  London,  you're  the  Devil's  own 
delight— 
A  smilin'.  swiggin',  sinful  sort  of  place  ; 

Gawd  'elp  'im  from  the  country  who  goes  through  your 
'eart  by  night, 
And  'unts  about  to  find  a  pretty  face. 

"They  calls  your  bloomin'  lamp-posts    'iron    lilies,'    oh 
my  eyes  ! 
W'y  don't  they  call  'em  rhubarb  and  ha'  done? 
An'  hansoms,  full  o*  balmy  blokes,  they  say  is  '  dragon 
flies'— 
Which,  I  suppose,  is  just  the  poet's  fun. 

"  It's   London,  you're  a  daisy,  and  it's  London  you're  a 
dear, 
I  likes  your  wooin',  winnin'  sort  o"  way; 
Eut  when   it  comes  to  wimmen,  w'y  of  course  it's  very 
clear 
You  aren't  arf  a  patch  on  Mandalay." 
This  was  read  at  a  "  sexagesimal  symposium,"  and 
Le  Lyrienne,  not  being  "  prepared  to  admit  the  su- 
periority of  the  Mandalay  girl,  for  I  knew  that  the 
Gilt-Edged  one  was  as  English  as  the  Times  and  the 
morning  tub,"  proceeded  on  his  quest. 

It  is  an  amusing  skit,  and  will  serve  to  maka  a  half- 
hour  pass  pleasantly. 

Published  by  John  Lane,  New  York  ;  price,  50 
cents. 


Another  D'Artagnan. 

"The  Chevalier  d'Auriac."  by  S.  Levett  Yeats,  is 
one  of  those  tales  the  lover  of  romance  will  find  it 
hard  to  lay  aside  after  tasting  the  first  pages.  It  is 
not  Mr.  Yeats's  first  essay  in  novel-writing,  as  those 
who  read  "  The  Honor  of  Savelli "  will  recall,  and  it 
gives  even  better  proof  that  he  has  the  true  knack  of 
story-telling.  It  was  written,  as  was  its  predecessor, 
in  the  odd  hours  of  leisure  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
official,  and  may  be  found  lacking  in  some  minor 
points  of  historical  accuracy.  But  of  its  sustained 
interest  as  a  romance  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  France  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing that  of  Stanley  Weyman's  "Gentleman  of 
France,"  which  in  general  spirit  it  resembles.  But 
"The  Chevalier  d'Auriac"  is  in  no  sense  an  imita- 
tion and  does  not  even  give  the  impression  that  it 
was  suggested  by  another  book.  It  is  a  story  that 
tells  itself.  Its  hero  is  a  young  Frenchman  of  noble 
house,  "hot  with  the  fire  of  five- and- twenty  years," 
and  he  has  his  full  share  in  the  adventures  and  in- 
trigues of  his  day.  From  the  opening  scene,  where 
he  defends  a  woman  prisoner  from  a  villainous 
soldier  of  fortune,  until  his  union  with  her  after  hav- 
ing killed  this  same  man,  he  is  in  a  constant  turmoil, 
through  which  the  reader  follows  him  with  the  live- 
liest interest. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Miss  Wilkins's  New  Novel. 

"Jerome,  a  Poor  Man,"  by  Mary  E.  Willrins, 
having  run  its  course  in  one  of  the  Harper  publica- 
tions, is  now  issued  in  book-form.  It  is  such  another 
story  of  New  England  life  as  has  given  the  author  a 
wide  popularity,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in 
England. 

The  hero  develops  from  a  sensitive  boy  into  a 
strong  though  narrow-minded  man  under  the  stress 
that  is  laid  upon  him  by  the  disappearance  of  his 
father  early  in  the  story,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity laid  upon  him  to  support  his  mother  and  sister. 
The  key-note  of  his  character  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  he  impresses  upon  himself  always  that  he  is  a 
poor  and  unworthy  man,  and  declines  to  the  end  to 
give  any  sign  of  his  affection  for  the  rich  squire's 
daughter. 

The  book  is  furnished  with  smaller  reproductions 
of  the  excellent  illustrations  by  A.  I.  Keller  that  ac- 
companied the  serial  publication. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

How  Scotchmen  'Write. 
The  late  Alexander  Russel,  the  famous  editor  of 
the  Scotsman,  the  leading  journal  of  Scotland,  was 
neither  fluent  nor  quick  with  his  pen.  He  rarely 
wrote  under  pressure,  for  he  declared  that  haste 
militated  against  good  writing  or  sound  thinking. 
When  Mr.  Russel  had  chosen  the  topic  for  a  leader- 


he  insisted  that  the  leading  article  of  to-day  was  all 
the  better  for  being  on  the  subject  of  the  day  before 
yesterday — he  would  walk  about  the  room,  think  over 
the  matter,  and  jot  down*  his  thoughts  in  short-hand 
at  his  writing-table.  Unconsciously  to  the  thinker, 
the  process  of  thinking  out  a  leader  was  associated 
with  odd  motions  of  his  arms  and  hands.  Once  the 
absurdity  of  his  meihod  was  revealed  to  him  by  a  lady, 
an  excellent  mimic.  The  story  is  told  in  "  An  Edit 
or's  Retrospect."  Mr.  Russel  had  shut  himself  up  in 
a  country-house  to  work,  unaware  that  his  room  was 
overlooked  from  a  neighboring  window.  After  din- 
ner this  lady,  who  had  observed  him,  asked  their  host 
if  he  wou'd  like  to  know  how  a  leading  article  was 
written.  Getting  up  and  walking  about  the  room, 
she  mimicked  the  ed  tor's  throes,  shrugs,  jerks,  head- 
scratchings,  pen  -  bitings,  and  other  incongruous 
movements. 

Mr.  Barrie,  in  his  recent  memoir  of  bis  mother, 
"  Margaret  Ogilvey,"  describes  himself  as  making 
strange  faces  over  his  writing.  "  It  is  my  contempt- 
ible weakness,"  he  writes,  "  that  if  I  say  a  character 
smiled  vacuously,  I  mast  smile  vacuously  ;  if  he 
frowns  or  leers,  I  frown  or  leer  ;  if  he  is  a  coward  or 
given  to  contortions,  I  cringe  or  twist  my  legs  until  I 
have  to  stop  writing  to  undo  the  knot.  I  bow  with 
him,  eat  with  him,  and  gnaw  my  mustache  with  him. 
If  the  character  be  a  lady,  with  an  exquisite  laugh,  I 
suddenly  terrify  you  by  laughing  exquisitely." 


the  scenes  are  so  blood-curdling  as  this  one.  For 
the  historic  accuracy  of  the  pictures  of  the  time  the 
name  of  the  author.  S.  Baring  Gould,  is  a  sufficient 
guaranty.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.00. 


Sherman's  Diplomacy. 

The  Saturday  Review  deals  rather  severely  in  a 
recent  issue  with  Secretary  Sherman,  apropos,  of 
course,  of  the  sealing  letter  to  which,  as  is  now  known, 
the  old  gentleman's  only  contribution  was  his  signa- 
ture.    It  says  : 

"After  forty-three  years  of  assiduous  munching  in  the 
nose-bag  of  Federal  patronage  at  home,  John  Sherman  at 
last  gets  his  name  mentioned  abroad.  A  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  who  can  address  to  a  friendly 
nation  an  official  message  so  full  of  clownish  insolence 
that  even  the  barbers'  shops  of  his  native  land  shrink  from 
indorsing  it,  and  then  deny  that  any  such  message  has 
been  written  on  the  very  eve  of  its  publication,  might 
arouse  the  curiosity  of  an  even  more  phlegmatic  people 
than  the  British." 

So  thoroughly  was  the  curiosity  of  the  Saturday 
Review  man  aroused  that  he  has  been  looking 
through  the  multitudinous  pages  of  Secretary  Sher- 
man's published  memoirs,  and  there  he  has  found  re- 
corded an  incident  of  a  visit  to  England  made  by  the 
American  statesman  in  1859  which  illustrates,  the 
critic  thinks,  the  sort  of  thing  that  still  passes  in  the 
United  States  for  "  diplomacy."  Here  is  the  incident 
in  the  Secretary's  own  words  : 

"  We  landed  safely  at  Southampton,  and  our  party  went 
to  a  hotel.  We  seemed  to  overcrowd  the  capacity  of  the 
place.  One  of  our  passengers,  a  young  gentleman  from  Bal- 
timore, said  to  me  he  would  drive  out  those  Englishmen  who 
were  quietly  enjoying  themselves  in  the  waiting-room.  He 
had  been  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  passenger,  but  he  changed 
his  tone  and  manner,  was  boisterous  in  his  talk  and  rather 
rude.  One  by  one  the  Englishmen  departed,  slamming 
the  door  after  them,  casting  a  sour  look  at  their  persecutor, 
but  he  was  not  disturbed  until  the  coast  was  clear,  and 
then,  quieting  down  in  his  usual  manner,  he  said  he  knew 
these  Englishmen,  and  thought  he  would  give  them  a 
chance  to  abuse  the  d— d  Americans.  After  long  waittDg, 
we  had  a  good  supper." 


New  Publications. 
"The  Island  Lily,"  by  Blanche  Fearing,  an  idyl 
of  the   Isles  of  Shoals,  written   in  blank  verse  and 
illustrated  from  photographs,  has  been  published  by 
Donohue  &  Henneberry,  Chicago. 

"Mrs.  Crichton's  Creditors,"  a  pleasant  story  of 
English  society,  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  has  been  issued 
in  the  Lotos  Library  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  A  Christmas  Masque  of  St.  Roch,"  containing  a 
play  of  that  name  in  prose  and  blank  verse,  "  Pere 
Dagobert,"  and  "  Throwing  the  Wanda,"  two  poems 
of  New  Orleans,  by  M.  E.  M.  Davis,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

"  The  Reveries  of  a  Spinster,"  by  Helen  Davis,  is 
a  book  much  on  the  lines  of  Ik  Marvel's  "  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor."  It  lays  bare  the  secrets  of  a  spin- 
ster's heart,  and  will  furnish  food  for  thought  as  well 
as  entertainment  for  the  moment.  Published  by  F. 
Tennyson  Neely,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"The  Advanced  Music  Reader,"  by  Frederic  H. 
Ripley  and  Thomas  Tapper,  containing  spirited  tunes 
in  connection  with  poems  of  high  literary  quality, 
and  intended  for  use  in  high  schools,  choral  societies, 
and  the  home  circle,  has  been  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $r.oo. 

Evelyn  Sharp,  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Yellow  Book,  but  who  differs  from  her  collaborators 
to  a  notable  extent  in  her  choice  of  topics,  has 
written  a  pretty  little  story  entitled  "  The  Making  of 
a  School-Girl."  It  is  but  a  slight  production,  but  it 
shows  keen  observation  and  appreciation  of  a  child's 
heart.  Published  by  John  Lane,  New  York  ;  price, 
35  cents. 

"  Guavas,  The  Tinner,"  a  story  of  life  in  Cornwall 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  opens  with  a  suffi- 
ciently thrilling  situation.  The  hero  has  been  sen- 
tenced by  the  Bargmaster  of  the  Stanneries,  because 
he  had  found  gold  and  appropriated  it,  to  be  crucified 
to  a  post  by  having  a  knife  driven  through  the  palm 
of  his  hand  into  a  stout  oaken  post,  set  up  in  the 
bleak  moor,  where  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  wolves. 
It  is  decidedly  a  story  of  adventure,  though  not  all 


RECENT     VERSE. 


A  Catch. 

FROM   THE  TRAC1-COMEDY  OF  "  THE  FALSE  ASTROLOGER." 
We  know  what  is,  but  what  will  be 

We  know  not,  no  one  ever  knew  ; 
The  gods  themselves  can  not  foresee 

(If  gods  there  be)  what  men  may  do. 
Prophecies  are  arrows  shot  in  the  dark 

At  an  unseen  mark. 
If  they  miss  it,  we  let  them  go. 

If  they  hit  it,  as  sometimes  they  will 
When  the  night  winds  thither  blow, 

We  magnify  the  skill 
Of  the  hand  that  held  the  bow. 
The  only  thing  we  know 

Is  that  we  live  and  die, 

Not  the  inscrutable  why  ! 
Poor  puppets  of  crumbling  clay, 

The  world  goes  round  and  round 
And  we  go  with  it— here  to-day — 

To-morrow  underground. 
— R  ic/uzrd  Henry  Stoddard  in  ,\'cw  I  ~ork  Independent. 

The  Silent  City. 
(The  -words  "  Conticuere  omnes,"  from  t/te  first  line  of 
tlit  second  hook  of  t/u  ,-Eneid,  were  found  scrawled  on  a 
wall  excavated  at  Pompeii.) 

"  Silent  they  all  became" — strange  words  to  be 
Uncovered  in  the  dust,  where  ages  keep 
Their  ruins  old  and  deep, — 
Where  in  that  buried  city  by  the  sea, 

In  homes  they  builded  and  no  longer  need. 
Silent  all  are  indeed  ! 

Did  he  whose  pencil  traced  the  letters  there, 

Do  it  for  love  of  the  Vergilian  phrase 

In  those  far  distant  days  ; 
Or  see,  by  some  presentiment,  in  the  air 

The  shadow  of  the  undiscerning  fate 

That  laid  all  desolate? 

These  silent  people — these,  whose  names  are  fled, 

Who  day  by  day  walked  this  deserted  place 

And  saw  each  other's  face — 
We  need  not  ask  what  human  lives  they  led, 

Or  with  what  prayers  in  that  wild  storm  of  flame 

Silent  they  all  became. 

Men  of  our  kind  they  loved  the  earth  and  air 

And  joy  of  being  ;  loved  to  buy  and  sell ; 

Loved  pleasure  overwell ; 
Knew  hope,  ambition,  disappointment,  care  ; 

Called  oft  for  help  on  some  all-pitying  Name ; — 

So,  till  the  silence  came. 

Out  of  the  dust  that  slumbers  on  the  ground 

What  sounds  unto  the  poet's  e«rs  arise, 

What  visions  to  his  eyes  ! 
Then  in  the  Present's  loud,  tumultuous  sound 

He  finds  what  silences,  where  men  and  walls 

Are  as  the  dust  that  falls  1 

— Samuel  V.  Cole  in  t/te  Critic. 

Resurgam. 
Let  us  go  down  to  the  sea,  ere  the  noisy  day  is  over, 

Let  us  go  down  to  the  sea,  and  strip  us  of  care  and  of 
toil ; 
There  are  graves  in  the  heart  of  man  that  only  the  sea  can 
cover ; 
There  are  deeds   in  the  heart  of  man  to  be  sown  as  the 
deep-sea  spoil. 

Free  us   from  surging  of  sound  that   urges  us  on   to  the 


Wrest  us  from   merciless  round  that  returns   with   the 
birth  of  a  morn  ; 
Free  us  ol"  harassing  thought,  and  the  wind's  wild  pinion 
borrow, — 
Yet  there  is  room  for  the  heart  where  the  wave  and   the 
world  are  bom  ! 

And  the  grief  which  lieth  behind  let  us  give  to  the  grace 
of  forgetting, 
And  the  hope   that  was  dimmed  let  us  shrive  with  the 
clean,  keen  salt  of  the  sea ; 
And  the  fruitless  doubt  let  us   fling  beyond  the  bounds  of 
regrettiag, — 
Where  only  the  wave  and  the  sky  and  the  soul  of  man 
may  be  ! 

Earth,  the  mother,  hath  balm  for  her  world-stained  sons 
and  daughters  ; 
Earth,  the  mother,  hath  balm  for  her  toil-spent  hearts 
and  sad ; 
Time  can  not   curb   nor   deny   God's   bountiful   boon  of 
waters, — 
Let  us  down  to  the  sea,  my  soul,  let  us  down  to  the  sea 
and  be  glad  ! 
— Virginia  Woodward  Cloud  in  August  Bookman. 


A  raving  maniac  of  unknown  identity  was  recently 
brought  to  the  insane  asylum  of  Buda-Pesth,  in  Hun- 
gary. The  poor  wretch  imagined  himself  to  be 
Jesus  Christ.  To  test  his  mental  faculties,  the  phy- 
sicians put  some  arithmetical  questions,  only  to  be 
dumfounded  at  the  patient's  readiness  and  precision 
in  answering  them.  At  last  the  house-physician  put 
this  problem  to  the  phenomenon  :  "  If  fifteen  thou- 
sand waves  of  red  color  cover  a  line  of  on*  centi- 
meter, and  light  takes  one  second  to  traverse  forty- 
two  thousand  miles,  how  many  such  waves  reach  the 
eye  in  one  second  ?"  "  Four  hundred  and  fifty  bill- 
ions," was  the  immediate  answer.  A  photograph  of  the 
man,  who  in  all  other  respects  proved  to  be  insane, 
was  sent  to  the  police  of  Vienna,  and  through  their 
researches  it  was  discovered  that  the  unknown  was 
no  other  than  Moritz  Frankl,  the  famous  lightning 
arithmetician. 


A  CLEARANCE  SALE 


Fine  Writing  Papers 


Whiting's  Woven  Linen,  former 
price,  25c.    Now,  lOc.  a  quire. 

Whiting's  Imperial  Bond,  former 
price,  25c.    Now,  lOc.  a  quire. 

Whiting's  Longfellow  Linen,  for- 
mer price,  25c.  Now,  lOc.  a 
quire. 

Hurd's  Knickerbocker,  former 
price,  15c.     Now,  5c.  a  quire. 

Crane's  Bond,  former  price,  30c. 
Now,  15c.  a  quire. 

All  Envelopes  to  match  the  above 
at  same  price  as  the  papers. 


ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  Street. 


D.  APPLETON   AND   COMPANY'S 
NEW   BOOKS. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

Equality. 

By  Edward  Bellamy,  author  of  "  Looking 
Backward,"  "Dr.  HeidenhofFs  Process, "  etc. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

"  It  is  a  greater  book  than  "  Looking  Backward,'  while 
it  is  more  powerful ;  and  the  smoothness,  the  never-failing 
interest,  the  limpid  clearness  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
argument,  and  the  timeliness,  will  make  it  extremely  pop- 
ular. Here  is  a  book  that  every  one  will  read  and  enjoy." 
— Boston  Herald. 

"  '  Equalitv  '  will  raise  many  discussions.  The  subject 
which  Mr.  Bellamy  writes  about  is  inexhaustible,  and  it 
has  never-failing  human  interest." — Xciv  York  Times. 

"  Deserves  praise  for  its  completeness.  It  shows  the 
thought  and  work  of  years.  It  apparently  treats  of  every 
phase  of  its  subject.  .  .  .  Altogehter  praiseworthy  and 
quite  remarkable." — Chicago  Tribune. 

A  Colonial  Free-Lance. 

By  C.  C.  Hotchkiss.  author  of  "In  Defiance 
of  the  King."  No.  222,  Town  and  Country 
Library.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50 
cents. 

The  welcome  given  to  "  In  Defiance  of  the 
King  "  proves  the  growth  of  American  appreciation 
of  new  American  writers  of  genuine  talent.  In  this 
new  romance  of  the  Revolution  Mr.  Hotchkiss  shows 
a  power  of  sustained  interest  and  a  command  of 
dramatic  effects  which  will  make  his  book  a  notable 
addition  to  our  fiction.  The  scene  of  his  stirring 
tale  is  laid  for  the  most  part  in  old  New  York  during 
the  British  occupancy,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
on  Martha's  Vineyard.  It  is  certain  that  no  one  who 
has  begun  this  spirited  and  fascioating  story  will 
leave  it  unfinished. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


Mailing-Tubes. 


Upon  request,  copies  of  the 
Argonaut  will  be  mailed  by 
the  publishers  in  pasteboard 
tubes  to  any  subscriber  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  year  in 
addition  to  the  regular  sub- 
scription price. 


American  Beauty 

Lawn   Sprinkler 

Excels  all  others  in  Elegance  of  Display  and 
Economy  in  the  Use  ol  Water.  Its  100  or  more 
Streamlets,  diverging  upwards,  downwards  and 
horizontally,  produce  a  New  and  Beautiful  Effect. 
Sold  direct.  Sent  Prepaid  subject  to  approval. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices,  address 

Inventors  Specialty  Co.,  Rochoster.  \T.V. 


Dunham,  CarrlRBn  &  Hayden  Co. 
St.,  or  Woodln  &  Little,  31a  Mark. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  23,  1897. 


A  thorough  knowledge  of  stage-craft,  a  good  mem- 
ory, and  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  limitations  of 
an  average  mind,  the  powers  of  comprehension  of  an 
ordinary  human  being,  are  Mr.  Belasco's  qualifica- 
tions as  a  playwright. 

If  these  are  not  a  very  distinguished  collection  of 
intellectual  gifts,  they  are  very  useful  ones.  A  live 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,  and  a  playwright  who 
can  pack  a  theatre  with  a  piece  that  is  only  a  patch- 
work of  memory  and  a  bit  of  cunning  dramatic  tech- 
nique, is -better  than  a  heaven-born  dramatist  who 
writes  a  masterpiece  that  nobody  will  go  to  hear. 
Mr.  Belasco  makes  money,  while  geniuses  starve  in 
garrets  or  go  on  the  press.  And  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  it  is  the  golden  promise  of  a  dazzling  royalty 
that  lures  play-writers  to  their  doom.  There  is  only 
one  in  a  score  of  them  who  thinks  of  his  work  as  an 
art  and  looks  upon  the  theatre  as  something  a  little 
higher  than  the  stock  market. 

To  these  Mr.  Belasco  must  tower  as  the  prophet 
and  wise  man  of  bis  age.  He  has  succeeded  where 
the  great  have  failed.  He  has  written  a  play  which 
has  made  him  a  fortune  and  held  the  stage  when 
works  of  art  have  had  to  be  ignominiously  taken  off 
or  acted  to  empty  benches.  His  strongest  point  as  a 
writer  of  dramas  is  his  comprehension  of  the  extraor- 
dinary stupidity  of  the  average  spectator.  Kew  peo- 
ple have  grasped  the  utterly  hopeless  deadliness  of 
the  public  as  firmly  as  Mr.  Belasco.  He  knows  his 
audience  through  and  through.  He  had  a  training 
with  them  here,  and  then  he  went  to  New  York  and 
completed  it.  No  one  knows  as  well  as  he  how 
much  the  hardened  play-goer  can  swallow.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Belasco  has  very  nearly  penetrated  to  the  depths 
of  the  public's  utter  incapacity  to  appreciate  or  un- 
derstand. One  sometimes  has  a  suspicion  that  he 
could  really  write  a  fine  play  if  he  would  let  himself. 
But  money  is  better  than  glory  when  you  begin  to 
get  gray-haired  and  stout.  Mr.  Belasco  is  content 
to  get  the  money — some  one  who  is  young,  and  slim, 
and  aspiring  can  get  the  glorv  and  the  garret. 

There  are  few  things  in  this  world  that  do  not 
occur  in  "  The  Heart  of  Maryland."  At  the  end  of 
the  second  act  oue  had  a  sensation  of  having  supped 
full  of  horrors,  and  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  rose  in 
one's  mind  as  to  what  Mr.  Belasco  had  left  for  act 
three.  In  the  entr'acte  one  sat  nervously  trying  to 
think  where  on  earth  this  man  of  many  resources 
would  find  action  and  adventure  for  the  coming 
scene.  Most  things  that  could  happen  had  hap- 
pened. Everybody  knew  that  curfew  should  not 
ring  that  night,  but  it  only  takes  about  three  minutes 
to  stop  the  curfew,  and  there  was  a  whole  half-hour 
to  be  disposed  of. 

But  for  these  doubts  we  apologize  to  Mr.  Belasco. 
We  did  not  realize  the  scope  of  his  imagination  or 
the  deep,  unfathomed  resourcefulness  of  his  mind. 
He  rose  to  the  situation  not  only  with  ease  but  with 
renewed  vivacity.  The  things  that  happened  in  that 
act  were  fearful  and  wonderful.  It  was  like  the 
circus  with  three  rings  ;  so  much  was  going  on  at 
once  that  you  did  not  know  what  to  look  at  or  which 
thread  to  follow.  A  timely  attack  of  delirium 
tremens  works  up  the  villain  to  the  pitch  where  the 
maniac  laugh  and  the  madly  gleaming  eye  come  in. 
He  has  reached  that  point  in  the  downward  path  of 
stage  villainy  where  he  never  speaks  in  any  other 
tone  than  a  husky  roar.  He  sits  beside  a  guttering 
candle  and  laughs  a  wild  "  Ha  !  Ha  !  "  and  drinks 
brandy  out  of  a  tin-cup — quarts  of  it.  He  has  out 
the  hero  from  his  dungeon-cell  and  orders  him  to 
instant  death,  and  slaps  his  face  as  a  last  insult.  He 
looks  at  the  heroine,  and  with  a  fiendish  chuckle  says, 
"  By  Heaven,  you  shall  be  mine,"  and  pursues  her 
about  the  room,  while  she  shrieks  and  runs  around 
the  table.  Kind  Providence  places  a  knife  ready  to 
the  hand  of  this  damsel  in  distress.  The  blood  of 
her  illustrious  Southern  ancestors  is  equal  to  the 
occasion  and  she  stabs  the  pursuing  villain  three 
times;  good  and  deep,  but  it  must  be  in  some  in- 
vulnerable spot,  for  it  does  not  seem  to  hurt  him 
much. 

All  this  is  at  a  rate  of  speed  which  puts  the  last  act 
of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  quite  in  the  shade. 
Everybody  is  rushing  in  every  direction.  Maryland, 
in  her  white  dress  with  its  floating  sleeves,  goes 
dashing  back  and  forth  across  the  scene  like  a 
shuttle  through  a  loom.  Everybody  is  also  scream- 
ing, or  roaring,  or  sobbing.  Poor  Maryland  has  to 
go  through  a  cyclone  of  emotions.  At  one  moment 
she  is  praying  for  mercy,  at  the  next  shouting  for 
help,  then  down  on  her  knees  weeping  prayerfully, 
then  fleeing  before  the  inebriated  villain  with  pier- 
cing shrieks,  then  stabbing  him  with  guttural  male- 
dictions, then  fainting  against  the  woodwork,  then 
filing  into  the  arms  of  her  lover,  then  jumping  on 
..eck  of  the  sentry  who  is  going  to  shoot  him, 


finally  catching  up  a  lantern  and  flying  up  the  skele- 
ton stairway  to  the  belfry.  It  was  uncommonly  like 
"  Shore  Acres  " — the  spectral,  white  figure,  with  the 
blot  of  light  made  by  the  lantern  trembling  upward 
with  it,  speeding  up  from  stairway  to  stairway,  like  a 
wild,  frightened  ghost  against  the  primrose  night  sky. 
Mrs.  Carter  did  all  this  well,  and  it  was  a  se- 
vere strain.  For  a  machine-made  actress  she  is  ex- 
cellent, but  obviously  machine-made.  She  has  been 
trained  carefully  and  laboriously,  and  has  learned  her 
business  bit  by  bit,  line  upon  line.  It  must  be  awful 
to  be  made  into  an  actress  this  way  !  It  is  so  like 
the  way  they  train  performing  dogs.  And  it  is 
always  a  query  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  whether 
the  woman  might  not  in  the  end  have  worked  it  out 
for  herself  more  naturally,  more  sincerely,  more 
freshly  and  sweetly.  For  there  is  nothing  sweel  or 
gay  or  true  about  these  machine-made  players. 
They  are  acceptable  to  us  because  we  are  used  to 
them  and  are  told  by  authors  and  managers  that  this 
is  good  acting  and  real  art.  But  it  is  neither,  and  we 
accept  it  because  we  have  to  have  some  kind  of  act- 
ing and  because  we  are  all  creatures  of  habit  and 
take  what  is  given  us  like  lambs. 

The  chief  criticism  to  be  made  of  the  scenes  given 
to  Mrs.  Carter  and  her  method  of  playing  them  is 
that  they  are  slightly  old-fashioned.  The  heavy  emo- 
tional pieces  that  began  with  the  vogue  of  "  Camille  " 
and  created  such  actresses  as  Clara  Morris  and  Sara 
Jewett,  have  outgrown  public  favor.  A  terrible  dis- 
play of  anguish  is  not  now  considered  an  essential  in 
a  popular  pl.ty.  Repose,  nature,  the  even  tenor  of 
life  as  we  see  it,  has  the  applause  of  the  moment. 
"  Rosemary"  is  the  typical  piece  of  the  day.  In 
fact,  the  enactment  of  scenes  of  agony  such  as  that 
in  act  two,  when  the  general  tells  Maryland  of  her 
brother's  death,  is  not  only  unattractive  to  cultured 
taste,  but  is  somewhat  repulsive.  There  is  something 
painful,  almost  indecent,  in  this  exhibition  of  frenzy, 
grief,  and  despair.  And  Mrs,  Carter  plays  it  for  all 
it  is  worth.  She  does  not  spare  us  one  choking  sob, 
one  wild  gesture,  one  tierce,  animal  tone  of  baffled 
rage.  As  a  display  of  the  old  style  of  emotional  act- 
ing, it  is  admirable.  For  the  effectiveness  of  the 
scene,  it  would  have  been  a  hundred  times  better  if 
she  had  had  less  to  say  and  had  said  it  with  less 
sound  and  fury.  But  Mr.  Belasco  knows  that  it 
takes  an  audience  a  long  lime  to  get  out  of  time- 
honored  habits,  and  he  gave  them  the  old  accus- 
tomed fare,  with  even  more  Tabasco  in  it  than  usual. 
Despite  this  cyclonic  scene,  the  second  act  is  the 
best  of  the  four.  In  this,  Mr.  Belasco's  mastery  of 
stagecraft,  his  skill  in  massing  people  and  making 
effective  tableaux  and  startling  situations,  his  alert 
deftness  in  handling  character  and  developing  drama 
in  a  few  lines,  are  shown  at  their  best.  The  act 
moves  forward  with  the  brisk,  breathless  alacrity  of 
real  life  in  times  of  action  and  excitement.  The 
scene  seems  to  pant  with  the  hurried  fearsomeness  of 
the  wild  deeds  that  follow  in  the  train  of  war.  There 
is  something  grim  and  full  of  silent  menace  in  the 
quick,  decisive  tread  of  those  stern-faced  soldiers, 
who  come  and  go  with  automatic  precision  and  im- 
mobility. The  situation  is  under  Mr.  Belasco's  con- 
trol. He  has  his  puppets  firmly  in  his  hand,  and  he 
moves  them  with  sure,  practiced  skill.  The  real 
horror  of  bloodshed  is  in  the  air,  and  even  the 
brutal  piece  of  clap-trap  introduced  in  exposing  the 
revolting  face  of  the  murdered  spy  can  be  forgiven 
when  all  else  is  so  intense  and  strong. 

Between  this  and  the  third  act  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  The 
sense  of  trouble  and  dread  which  gives  life  to  act  two 
is  supplanted  in  act  three  by  mere  melodramatic 
bombast.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  situations,  and 
the  realizing  haste  and  horror  of  battle,  which  were 
so  strong  in  act  two,  are  entirely  absent.  In  places 
the  scene  is  enlivened  with  an  unnatural,  spectacular 
sort  of  dreadfulness,  as  when  Maryland  prays  while 
the  imprisoned  soldiers  come  and  stare  at  her  through 
the  window-bars.  As  for  the  goings-on  that  take 
place  in  the  second  scene,  they  are  outside  the  pale 
of  serious  drama.  The  actors  seemed  to  feel  this 
and  fell  to  the  level  of  the  piece  with  curious  con- 
sistency. Mr.  Roberts  became  the  beetle-browed 
villain  of  the  glaring  eye  and  the  mad  laugh,  while 
in  the  acts  preceding  he  had  shown  a  gentlemanly 
naturalness  and  artistic  reserve.  Mrs.  Carter,  dressed 
in  a  costume  like  that  of  an  angel  in  a  church  fresco, 
relapsed  into  pure  and  simple  melodrama  as  taught 
in  the  schools  of  acting,  and  ramped  and  raved  about 
the  stage  like  Tilburina  in  "  The  Critic."  Mr.  Wil- 
son had  by  far  the  best  chance,  as  he  was  securely 
tied  and  therefore  was  restricted  to  shouting  his 
agonies  to  the  deaf  ears  of  the  other  two.  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt,  the  best  actor  in  the  company,  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  die  and  be  decently  buried. 

With  all  its  defects,  the  play  is  undeniably  en- 
grossing. Its  author  pressed  into  it  all  the  experi- 
ence and  craft  of  a  life  spent  behind  the  scenes.  No 
wonder  his  belief  in  it  was  unfaltering,  for  no  one 
knows  better  than  he  the  complicated  vagaries  of 
public  taste.  That  he  pleased  his  audience  may  be 
inferred  by  the  recurring  curtain-calls  of  Monday 
night.  But  there  are  things  in  which  the  public  taste 
might  be  disregarded.  Why  people  should  be  sub- 
jected to  such  an  exhibition  of  hideousness  as  that  of 
the  dead  spy's  dangling  head,  is  a  question  for  a 
manager  to  answer.  If  there  be  any  who  enjoy  this 
sort  of  morbid  spectacle  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
are  in  the  minority,  and  the  rest  of  the  audience  ought 
not  to  be  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  in 
such  an  inconsiderate  manner. 


Ned  Townsend's  New  Play. 
"  The  Marquis  of  Michigan,"  a  farce  by  Glen  Mc- 
Donough  and  Edward  W.  Townsend,  which  had  its 
first  performance  in  Washington  a  fortnight  ago,  uses 
an  incident  similar  to  that  on  which  Rider  Haggard's 
story,  "  Mr.  Meeson's  Will."  is  founded.  The  story 
of  the  play  is  related  in  the  New  York  Sun,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Tne  first  of  the  three  acts  passes  in  the  law  office  of  a 
young  adopted  daughter  of  a  wealthy  clergyman  who  died 
a  captive  to  Sicily  brigands,  presumably  without  a  will. 
As  his  real  daughters  are  not  friendly  to  the  girl,  she  de- 
cides to  sludy  law.  She  goes  into  partnership  with  a  man 
friend,  and  they  open  an  office,  which  is  made  to  conform 
to  a  girl's  idea  of  what  a  dainty  law  office  should  be.  The 
decorations  run  principally  to  sofa-pillows  and  tea-tables, 
which  are  intended  to  be  very  attractive  to  the  clients, 
who  never  come,  however,  to  discover  what  a  charming 
place  has  been  prepared  for  them.  The  surrogate  is  aboul 
to  divide  the  fortune  left  to  the  heirs  by  the  clergyman, 
when  his  traveling  companion,  a  lover  of  the  girl  lawyer, 
returns  with  a  story  that  there  really  was  a  will  left  by  the 
brigand's  prisoner.  It  is  a  curious  will,  but  it  leaves  a 
large  sum  to  the  girl  who  was  to  get  nothing,  and  she  is 
remembered,  indeed,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  fifth  rib  of  the  man  who  was  with  her 
foster-father.  The  will  is  painted  on  his  back,  according 
to  the  story  he  tells,  and  it  was  done  there  in  two  colors 
by  the  clergyman  just  before  his  death,  when  the  brigands 
had  refused  him  pen  and  ink  to  write  down  his  last  wishes. 
"  The  man  puts  himself  in  evidence  in  the  surrogate's 
aourt,  and  the  girl  lawyer  marries  him  for  his  fidelity  to 
her  cause.  Hut  there  is  a  fight  over  the  estate,  and  the 
living  will  is  plainly  very  uncomfortable  over  his  position. 
He  has  to  confess  finally  to  a  friend  that  only  the  signa- 
ture is  genuine.  The  decedent  was  too  weak  to  paint 
his  wishes  when  the  paint  and  brushes  were  handed  to 
him.  There  was  nobody  else  in  the  camp  to  do  the  job 
excepting  a  circus-rider  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
brigands.  She  refuses  to  do  it  on  the  ground  of  modesty, 
explaining  that  she  might  be  induced  to  if  she  were  mar- 
ried to  the  man.  He  is  anxious  to  receive  the  money  for 
his  sweetheart,  knows  that  to  decline  to  marry  the  woman 
would  disinherit  her,  and  after  the  clergyman  has  married 
the  two  and  painted  his  signature,  the  trick  is  done  and 
the  estate  divided  according  to  the  provisions  that  are 
desired  by  the  young  lover.  He  escapes  from  the  camp, 
and  the  woman,  who  insists  on  accompanying  him,  is 
wounded  in  the  attempt,  and  left  behind  for  dead.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  time  for  the  circus-rider  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance. She  does  it.  The  suspense  is  too  much  for 
the  husband.  He  resolves  to  make  a  confession  to  his 
wife  and  leave.  But  the  convenient  and  usual  solution 
comes  to  his  assistance.  The  circus  rider  was  married  at 
the  time  of  the  forced  marriage,  and  her  husband  appears 
on  the  scene.  This  happy  conclusion  is  helped  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  courts  that  the  human  will  is  legal." 

The  performance  was  only  to  test  the  value  of  the 
piece,  and  the  impression  seems  to  be  that,  with  cer- 
tain alterations,  it  will  go  very  well. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krbling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Nights,  Last  Nights  of  "  Lohen- 
grin."  Week  Commencing  Monday,  Aug.  23d,  Every 
Evening.  Third  Week  of  the  GRAND  OPERA 
Season,  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Gustave  Hinrichs. 

Rfpertoire— Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sun- 
day, "  II  Trovatore."  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  "  Carmen." 

In  Preparation—"  La  Giaconda  "  "  Mignon,"  "  TheFly- 
ing  Dutchman." 

Popular  Prices 35  and   50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Ai..  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated)     .   Proprietors 

Commencing  Next   Monday,  August   2}d.     Second  Week 
of  David  Belasco's  Great  Romantic  Success, 

-:-    THE    HEART    OF    MARYLAND    -:- 

Presented  by 
MRS.  LESLTK  CARTER 

and  A  SUPERB  COMPANY. 


The  Earl  of  Dundonald  lias  patented  a  gun- 
carriage  which  seems  likely  to  have  an  important 
effect  on  the  fighting  value  of  cavalry.  Whereas 
the  modern  Maxim  carriage  used  for  cavalry  pur- 
poses weighs  some  nine  hundredweight  by  itself, 
Lord  Dundonald's  new  carriage,  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion all  told,  weighs  only  four  hundred  pounds.  The 
gun  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be  fired  in  any  direc- 
tion without  any  moving  of  the  carriage.  The 
width  of  the  carriage,  which  is  built  of  steel,  is  that 
of  the  usual  field-gun.  One  mounted  horse  draws 
the  carriage,  and  by  the  side  rides  a  man  on  horse- 
back to  work  the  gun  when  the  scene  of  action  is 
reached.  At  its  trial  the  new  carriage  not  only 
proved  its  ability  to  keep  level  with  cavalry  advancing 
at  a  gallop  over  rough  or  level  ground,  but  was 
found  to  be  so  cleverly  planned  that,  on  arrival  at  the 
imaginary  battle-field,  the  gun  could  be  unlimbered 
and  made  to  open  fire  before  an  attendant  cavalry 
squadron  could  dismount. 

Still  another  one  of  the  old  French  restaurants  is 
soon  to  move  into  new  quarters.  It  has  secured  a 
fifteen  years'  lease  of  the  handsome  bui'ding  which  is 
to  be  put  up  by  the  Coleman  estate,  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Stockton  and  Geary  Streets. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fribdlandhr,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


Week  of  August  23d, 
THE     FRAWLET     COMPANY 

In  a  Revival  of  Augustin  Daly's  Delightful  Comedy, 

-:-    THE    CREAT    UNKNOWN     -:■ 

ORPHEUM. 

Week  Beginning  Monday,  August  23d. 

The  greatest  musical  attraction  ever  brought  to  Amer- 
ica :  Knaben-Kapelle,  Hungarian  Boys'  Military 
Band  of  forty  pieces;  Smith  &  Campbell,  Talking 
Comedians;  John  *:.  Fox  &  Katie  Allen,  Sketch 
Artists;  Mazuz  &  Mazette,  "The  Tramp  and  the 
Erak^man";  Johnny  Carroll,  Celtic  Singer. 

The  last  week  of  Pro'.  Leonidfis  and  his  Trained 
Cats  and  Dogs  ;  AniiofiH,  *■  the  strongest  woman  in  the 
world  "  and  the  Three  Rackett  Bros. 

Regular  Matinees  Wednesday.  Saturday,  and  Sunday, 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 

Leave   San    Francisco,    commencing   May  2,    1897. 

WEEK  I>AYS-9:45  a.  in.;   1:45,  5:15  p.m. 

SUNDAYS-8:00,  9:00,    10:00,   11:00   afin 

1:45,  2:30  p.  in. 

Tickets    for   sale   at  Mill   Valley  or  THOS.  COOK  & 

SON,  621  Market  St..  San  Francisco  (under  Palace  Hotel  ) 


Arizona  Cattle  Ranch 


FOR    SALE. 


The  statement  of  the  Continental  Building  and 
Loan  Association,  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1896-1397,  which  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  is  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  soundness  and 
standing  of  that  excellent  institution. 


At  Blenheim  Palace,  the  home  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  there  are  said  to  be  twenty  staircases 
leading  from  the  main  floor  to  the  second. 


The  owners  of  a  moderate-sized  herd  (about  2,500  head) 
of  range  cattle  in  Arizona,  offer  their  entire  property  for 
sale. 

Brand  has  been  established  for  ten  years  and  cattle  are 
well  located  on  Lhe  range,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best 
summer  and  winter  ranges  in  the  whole  western  range  coun- 
try, and  to-day,  in  spite  of  droughts  and  over-stocking,  it 
has  more  grass  than  ever  before. 

Cattle  are  of  good  average  grade,  bred  from  hardy  Texas 
cows  by  excellent  bulls,  mostly  Herefords. 

Property  consists  of  ranches,  large  pastures  for  saddle- 
horses  and  holding  steers,  plenty  of  good  saddle-ponies, 
and  several  hundred  range  mares,  with  good  stallions. 

Range  is  not  nearly  occupied,  and  present  owners  would 
advise  purchasers,  if  able,  to  add  at  least  one  thousand 
cows  to  the  herd,  which  would  materially  increase  the  in- 
come and  not  add  to  the  present  expenses. 

Present  owners  have  been  on  this  range  for  18  years  and 
now  make  a  change  for  family  reasons  alone. 

Range  affords  excellent  hunting  for  deer,  antelope,  bear, 
and  turkey,  and  some  of  Nature's  grandest  as  well  as  most 
curious  handiwork  is  in  and  near  the  range.  Climate  un- 
surpassed for  health,  elevation  being  from  five  to  eight 
thousand  feet. 

A  fine  chance  for  a  young  fellow  who  enjoys  an  active 
out-of-door  life,  with  plenty  of  excitement  and  adventure. 

No  particular  experience  necessary,  as  present  fore- 
man has  been  with  us  for  years  and  could  be  trusted  to  run 
the  range  if  desired. 

Bedrock  Price  950,000,  including  comfortable 
home  in  town  on  railroad,  where  owner  can  live  if  prefers. 

For  particulars  address 

**E.  F.  B.,"  care  Argonaut  office. 


BOWESTELIj    eft*    C70. 


"  Love,"  said  the  bald  diplomat,  "is  immortal." 
"Oh!"  said  the  young  snip  of  a  grisetle,  "you 
haven't  given  up  yet,  then  ?" — Journal  Amusant. 


The  Crystal  Bathe. 

Physicians  recommend  the  Crystal  hot  sea-water 
tub  and  swimming  baths,  foot  of  Mason  Street,  ter- 
minus of  all  North  Beach  car  lines. 


-Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


$1,00000 

The  $1,000  missing- word  Con- 
test closes  August  31st. 

Schilling's  Best  tea.  At 
your  grocer's. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


■a^asgKVI    401-4D3  Sansome  St. 

"AS  GOOD  AS  APOLLO." 

This  particular  lie  doesn't  do 
any  harm  ;  it's  as  old  as  Methu- 
selah. 

Does  us  good  ;  and  the  public 
too.  If  all  the  galvanized  iron 
were  said  by  maker  and  seller  to 
be  "as  good  as  Apollo,"  the  lie 
would  defeat  itself  and  advertise 
us. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


August  23,  1897. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Ji 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Grand-Opera  Season. 
"Lohengrin,"  the  most  popular  of  Wagner's 
operas,  has  been  admirably  presented'  at  the  Tivoli 
during  the  past  week.  It  was  sung  a  number  of 
years  ago  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  by  the  National 
Opera  Company,  when  Mr.  Hinrichs  was  director  of 
that  organization,  and  it  has  since  been  sung  by  the 
Tavary  company.  But  the  Tivoli  production  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  either  of  them.  Mme. 
Kronold  makes  even  a  better  impression  in  this  than 
she  did  in  the  first  week,  and  Michelena,  Mertens, 
Mrs.  Hinrichs,  Abramoff,  and  West  constitute  an 
admirable  cast.  On  the  first  night  the  enthusiasm 
was  such  that  Mr.  Hinrichs  was  twice  called  before 
the  curtain,  and  the  artistic  manner  in  which  the 
opera  had  been  put  on  the  stage  was  acknowledged 
by  an  enthusiastic  call  for  George  E.  Lask,  the  stage- 
manager.  Next  week  they  will  give  two  fighter  and, 
perhaps,  more  popular  operas,  "  II  Trovatore"  and 
"  Carmen."  "  Trovatore  "  will  be  sung  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday  evenings,  with  the 
following  cast : 

Manrico,  Signor  Fernando  Michelena  ;  Count  di  Luna, 
William  Mertens ;  Ferrando,  Signor  Vivian!  ;  Ruiz, 
Arthur  Boyce;  An  Old  Gypsy,  Marcel  Perron  ;  Leonora, 
Effie  Stewart ;  Azucena,  Kalhcrine  Fleming-Hinrichs ; 
Inez,  Irene  Mull. 

On  the  alternate  nights,  beginning  Tuesday,  "  Car- 
men "  will  be  presented,  with  the  following  cast : 

Don  Jose,  Rhys  Thomas;  Escamillo,  John  J.  Raffael ; 
11  Dancairo,  W.  H.  West;  II  Remendado,  Maurice 
Darcy ;  Zuniga,  Charles  T.  Swickhard  ;  Morales,  Marcel 
Perron  ;  L  ill  as  Pastia,  Arthur  Boyce ;  Michaela,  Elvia 
Cro.\;  FrasquUa,  Irene  Mull  ;  Mercedes,  Bernice  Holmes ; 
Carmen,  Mme.  Kronold. 

Both  operas  will  be  put  on  the  stage  in  an  elab- 
orate and  handsome  manner. 

A  decided  novelty  is  announced  for  the  fourth 
week  of  the  season,  which  will  commence  on  Mon- 
day, August  30th.  This  is  Ponchielli's  romantic 
opera,  "  La  Giaconda,"  which  has  never  yet  been 
heard  in  this  city.  Mr.  Hinrichs,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, gave  the  first  performance  of  "  Caval- 
leria  "  in  this  country  and  has  always  been  prominent 
in  producing  novelties,  gave  "La  Giaconda"  in 
Philadelphia  soma  months  ago,  and  the  present  cast 
will  comprise  the  principal  members,  including  Mme. 
Kronold,  Mrs.  Hinrichs,  Signor  Michelena,  and 
William  Mertens. 


The  Frawleys  in  a  Daly  Play. 

The  Frawley  Company  has  had  a  profitable  week 
in  "  The  Idler,"  large  audiences  being  present  every 
evening.  The  new  member  of  the  company,  Francis 
Carlyle,  in  the  role  of  Sir  John  Harding,  showed 
himself  to  be  a  decided  acquisition.  He  is  much 
more  suited  to  the  line  of  plays  which  the  company 
presents  than  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Colville.  Blanche 
Bates  gave  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  wife,  and 
Mr.  Worthing  had  the  role  of  Mark  Cross,  "  the 
idler."  In  the  minor  r61es,  Harry  Corson  Clarke  and 
Gladys  Wallis  brought  most  of  the  fun  into  the  play 
with  their  impersonations  of  the  old  gentleman  who 
is  about  to  take  a  third  wife,  and  his  daughter,  who  is 
herself  determined  to  take  a  plunge  in  the  matrimonial 
sea. 

Next  week  the  company  will  revive  one  of  Au- 
gustin  Daly's  plays.  It  is  his  comedy,  "The  Great 
Unknown,"  which  has  long  been  a  popular  favorite. 
Frank  Worthing,  Harry  Corson  Clarke,  Blanche 
Bates,  Phosa  McAllister,  and  Madge  Carr  Cook  will 
be  seen  in  the  roles  which  they  have  already  enacted 
when  the  play  was  given  here  before,  and  the  new- 
comers in  the  cast  will  be  Francis  Carlyle  in  Wilton 
Lackaye's  part  and  Miss  Wallis  as  Pansy,  the  role 
originally  played  by  Hope  Ross. 

At  the  Baldwin. 

From  the  advance  sale  of  seats,  it  is  probable  that 
next  week  at  the  Baldwin,  the  second  of  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter  in  "  The  Heart  of  Maryland,"  will  be  even  a 
greater  success  from  a  financial  point  of  view  than 
the  first  week  has  been.  The  engagement  is  to  be  a 
long  one,  but  the  play  seems  to  have  struck  the 
popular  fancy,  and  the  management  will  not  be 
found  at  fault  in  having  taken  the  piece  for  such  an 
extended  run. 

The  attraction  to  follow  "The  Heart  of  Mary- 
land "  will  be  William  H.  Crane.  It  is  ten  or  twelve 
years  since  Mr.  Crane  was  last  here,  when  he  was 
playing  "The  Senator"  at  the  Bush* Street  Theatre. 
He  has  been  a  favorite  with  San  Franciscans  from 
the  old  days  when  he  and  Robson  made  such  a  suc- 
cess with  "Our  Boarding-House."  During  his  last 
engagement  here,  for  some  reason  he  failed  to  like 
the  city  as  well  as  he  had  before.  Some  say  that  this 
was  due  in  a  measure  to  jealousy  of  the  late  Georgie 
Drew  Barrymore,  who  was  greatly  admired  as  the 
widow  in  "The  Senator."  It  was  Crane  who  then 
first  damned  San  Francisco  as  a  "jay"  town. 

However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Crane  himself  is  one 
of  the  best  comedians  on  the  American  stage,  and 
his  engagement  will  doubtless  be  a  brilliant  one. 
His  repertory  will  be  one  in  which  he  has  not  been 
seen  here,  unless  he  revives  some  of  the  old  English 
comedies.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  his  new  plays 
is  Martha  Morton's  "  A  Fool  of  Fortune." 


The  Orpheum. 
This  is  the  last  week  of  Papinta  at  the  Orpheum, 
for  her  engagement  there  will  end  with  the  perform- 
ance of   to-morrow   (Sunday)    evening.     Gus  Will- 


iams, too,  is  to  end  his  engagement  at  the  same 
time,  and  there  will  be  a  number  of  novelties  for  the 
week  commencing  Monday,  August  23d. 

The  most  notable  of  these  is  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph's 
Magyar- Husaren  Knaben  -  Kapelle  —  which,  being 
translated,  means  the  Hungarian  Imperial  Boys' 
Military  Band.  It  is  an  orchestra  of  forty  pieces, 
and  is  an  attraction  on  which  Mr.  Walters,  who  got 
back  from  Europe  only  week  before  last,  particularly 
prides  himself.  Before  he  could  secure  the  band  to 
come  here,  he  had  to  make  a  deposit  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  dollars  with  the  military  academy  at  Buda- 
Pesth  from  which  they  come,  and  each  week  their 
salary  as  a  whole  is  to  be  sent  direct  to  the  Viennese 
authorities.  Their  playing  is  said  by  those  who  have 
heard  them  to  be  as  fine  as  that  of  Seidl's  orchestra. 

Among  the  other  novelties  on  the  programme  will 
be  Smith  and  Campbell,  a  team  of  knock-about 
comedians  ;  John  C.  Fox  and  Katie  Allen— the 
former  was  here  before  in  the  team  of  Conroy  and 
Fox— sketch  artists  ;  and  Mazuz  and  Mazette  in  a 
sketch  entitled  "The  Tramp  and  the  Brakeman." 
Johnnie  Carroll,  the  Irish  singer  and  story-teller,  will 
be  retained  on  the  programme,  as  will  also  Arniotis, 
the  strong  woman,  the  three  Rackett  Brothers,  and 
Professor  Leonidas  and  his  trained  cats  and  dogs. 
It  will  be  the  last  week  of  Professor  Leonidas's 
troupe,  and  they  are  well  worth  seeing. 

Notes. 
The  Bostonians  are  soon  to  present  "  Rob  Roy" 
at  Manhattan  Beach. 

Annie  Irish  is  to  have  the  leading  female  r61es  with 
William  H.  Crane  when  he  comes  to  the  Baldwin. 

"  Never  Again,"  the  Garrick  Theatre  comedy  suc- 
cess, is  now  meeting  with  equally  good  fortune  in 
Chicago. 

"At  Gay  Coney  Island,"  a  vehicle  for  the  antics  of 
two  lively  young  comedians,  Mathews  and  Bulger,  is 
booked  to  appear  at  the  Columbia. 

Just  six  months  from  last  Monday  is  the  date  set 
for  the  London  production  of  "  The  Heart  of  Mary- 
land" by  the  company  now  playing  it  at  the  Baldwin. 

The  farce  which  David  Belasco  has  adapted  for 
American  use  was  acted  last  winter  at  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre,  New  York,  as  "  Bockspriinge  "  and 
the  title  was  then  translated  as  "  Gambols." 

Katharine  Grey,  a  San  Francisco  girl  who  has 
won  a  reputation  under  Frohman,  is  soon  to  create  a 
leading  role  in  "A  Southern  Romance,"  which  is 
now  in  rehearsal  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre. 

Adelaide  Herrmann  is  one  of  the  attractions  to 
come  to  the  Columbia  in  November.  She  will  ap- 
pear in  a  Japanese  costume  and  do  a  number  of  her 
late  husband's  tricks,  with  some  of  her  own  devising. 

Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  is  increasing  her  Shake- 
spearian repertoire,  having  played  Portia  in  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  to  the  Shylock  of  Kyrle 
Bellew  during  the  last  few  nights  of  her  tour  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

George  Washington  will  be  one  of  the  characters 
in  the  play  that  R.  N.  Stephens  has  written  for 
Charles  Frohman.  The  play  is  a  comedy,  and  its 
action  is  closely  associated  with  the  Battle  of  the 
Brandywine. 

Harry  Corson  Clarke  has  received  a  flattering 
offer  to  join  the  Murray  Hill  Stock  Company  in  New 
York,  but  bis  contract  with  the  Frawley  Company 
forbids.  He  has  also  had  to  decline  an  excellent 
proposition  to  appear  in  vaudeville. 

"  In  Gay  New  York  "  is  coming  to  the  Baldwin  in 
November.  It  will  be  presented  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  original  cast,  with  the  addition  of  Eddie 
Foy.  One  of  the  features  of  the  piece,  by  the  way, 
is  a  burlesque  on  "  The  Heart  of  Maryland." 

The  scenery,  costumes,  etc.,  of  Charles  H.  Yale's 
"Twelve  Temptations,"  which  is  soon  to  appear  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  are  entirely  new  this  season. 
The  manager  spent  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars 
on  it  before  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  performance. 

One  curious  effect  of  Duse's  appearance  in  Paris 
has  been  a  disposition  certain  Parisian  actresses  show 
to  imitate  her  in  abandoning  make-up.  Cleo  de 
M6rode  was  one  of  the  first  to  abandon  the  rouge- 
pot,  and  Sarcey,  the  critic,  notes  the  same  tendency 
among  other  actresses. 

Robert  Mantell's  new  play,  "A  Secret  Warrant," 
is  a  French  romance  of  1720,  when  the  Duke 
d'Orleans  was  regent.  It  turns  upon  a  ruse  by 
which  the  hero,  who  has  slighted  the  lover  of  the 
famous  Gabrielle  de  Victor,  escapes  the  consequences 
of  a  lettre  de  cachet  which  has  been  issued  against 
him. 

La  Loie  Fuller,  hitherto  known  to  us  as  "The 
Serpentine  Dancer,"  is  appearing  at  the  Shaftsbury 
Theatre,  London,  in  a  triple  bill  consisting  of  three 
little  pieces — "A  Paris  Tragedy,"  which  she  pro- 
duced at  the  California  Theatre  when  she  was  here, 
"A  Born  Actress,"  and  "On  Tour."  In  each  one 
she  introduces  a  different  dance. 

The  international  amenities  between  theatrical 
people  of  this  country  and  England  continue.  Harry 
Mann  is  to  have  the  dressing-rooms  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Theatre  in  New  York  decorated  with  English 
flags  for  the   "  In  Town  "  company,  which  is  wholly 


English,  and  comes  there  to  play  in  September. 
This  is  intended  as  a  return  for  a  similar  compliment 
paid  to  the  members  of  the  "Secret  Service"  com- 
pany in  London. 

It  looks  as  if  there  were  going  to  be  a  glut  of 
bachelors  on  the  stage  this  season  in  New  York. 
The  Murray  Hill  is  to  open  with  a  permanent  stock 
company,  with  Nance  O'Neil  and  McKee  Rankin  at 
its  head,  in  "The  Bachelor's  Baby"  ;  Hoyt's  will 
begin  its  season  with  "A  Bachelors  Honeymoon''  ; 
and  later  on,  at  the  Garden.  Sol  Smith  Russell  is  to 
introduce  "A  Bachelor's  Romance." 

When  Richard  Mansfield  produced  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  "  at  the  Garden  Theatre  last  season, 
Alice  Pierce,  a  sixteen- year-old  genius,  made  a  great 
hit  in  the  part  of  Jessica.  Later  she  appeared  as  a 
young  boy  in  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske's  presentation 
of  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  and  now  it  is  an- 
nounced that  Beerbohm  Tree  has  "  discovered"  her, 
and  she  will  make  her  first  appearance  in  England  as 
Bianca  in  "  Katharine  and  Petruchio,"  which  he  will 
produce  at  Her  Majesty's,  London. 

Laurence  Irving 's  new  five  -  act  historical  drama, 
"Peter  the  Great,"  which  is  to  be  produced  at  the 
Lyceum  in  December,  deals  with  the  career  of  the 
celebrated  Russian  autocrat.  The  action  occurs 
after  the  building  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1703,  be- 
tween 1713  and  1725.  The  first  act  takes  place  at 
Moscow,  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  acts  are  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  third  at  Naples.  Sir  Henry 
Irving  will  play  the  despotic  and  romantic  emperor, 
and  Miss  EUen  Terry  the  intriguing  Catherine 
Alexievna,  who  from  a  serf  became  Empress  of 
Russia. 

The  Langtry  difficulties  will  not  down.  When  Mrs. 
Langtry  was  granted  a  divorce  from  her  husband  re- 
cently on  the  ground  of  "desertion,"  it  was  hoped 
that  the  matter  would  drop.  Now  that  Mr.  Langtry 
has  broken  his  silence  and  commenced  a  counter- 
action for  divorce  against  her,  interesting  and  sensa- 
tional developments  are  expected.  He  has  already 
announced  that  "an  exalted  royal  personage,  two 
lords,  a  distinguished  sporting  baronet,  an  officer  of 
the  Guards,  and  an  extravagant  patron  of  the  turf 
who  died  in  America  three  years  ago  "  will  be  named 
as  co-respondents  in  the  suit.  Meanwhile,  Mrs. 
Langtry  is  reported  to  be  engaged  to  marry  Prince 
Esterhazy  de  Galantha,  of  Austria. 

William  Gillett's  American  play,  "Secret  Service," 
which  has  been  probably  the  greatest  success  of  the 
season  in  London,  met  with  but  an  indifferent  recep- 
tion on  its  first  presentation  by  the  English  company 
which  have  succeeded  the  American  players.  William 
Tenis,  Miss  Millward,  and  Harry  Nichols  are  among 
the  English  players,  and  the  change  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  life  out  of  the  play.  The  American  phrases 
uttered  with  an  English  drawl  sounded  ridiculous 
and  incongruous,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that,  where  the  Americans  had  played  up  to  each 
other  and  given  a  harmonious  performance,  each 
member  of  the  English  wanted  to  have  the  centre 
of  the  stage  all  the  time  and  so  spoiled  the  ensemble. 
The  performances,  however,  have  slightly  improved 
since  the  first  night. 


Viticulturists  will  be  interested  in  one  of  the  latest 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  University  of  California  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Hilgard.  It  is  entitled  "  The 
Control  of  the  Temperature  in  Wine  Fermentation." 
Its  author,  A.  P.  Hayne,  is  a  graduate  of  the  famous 
agricultural  college  at  Montpellier,  in  France,  and 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  viticulture  and  wine 
making  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  In  this  bulletin  he  shows  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  proper  temperature  during  the  process 
of  fermentation,  and  describes  an  apparatus  by  which 
this  may  be  attained,  accompanying  it  with  accounts 
of  experiments  in  its  use  made  under  his  direction  in 
various  vineyards  in  this  State. 


Heligoland  will  continue  to  be  the  Gretna  Green  of 
Germany  till  1913,  when  the  special  privilege  of  the 
island  expires.  Pastor  Schroder,  the  minister,  how- 
ever, requires  certificates  of  birth,  of  the  consent  of 
the  parents  if  the  parties  are  under  age,  an  affidavit 
that  neither  is  already  married  or  divorced,  and  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  their  coming  so  far  to 
get  married.  Then  he  charges  a  fee  of  fifty-two 
dollars.  It  is  so  difficult  to  get  married  in  Germany, 
unless  everything  is  in  perfect  formal  order,  that  sixty 
couples  a  year  prefer  to  make  the  journey  to  Heligo- 
land. 

1     m — • 

The  steam-yacht  Viper,  recently  launched  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  is  the  fastest  vessel  of  any  sort  in  the 
world.  She  was  designed  by  Charles  D.  Mosher,  of 
Nyack,  to  make  at  least  forty-five  miles  an  hour,  and 
has  surpassed  the  specifications.  Francis  Peabody 
Morgan  is  the  owner. 


There  was  some  knowledge  of  human  nature  dis- 
played by  the  negro  porter  who  said:  "1  always 
call  young  ladies  Mrs.  because  the  younger  they  are 
the  better  they  like  it,  and  the  older  ladies  I  calls 
Miss  because  the  older  they  are  the  better  they  like 

it." 

•— . -«. — • 

The  Mt.  Tamalpais  Scenic  Railway  offers  pleasant 
and  convenient  opportunities  for  a  holiday's  outing. 
Read  their  advertisement  for  rates  and  facilities. 


(MARIAN!     WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC. 

"  Vin  Mariani,  the  Elixir  of 
Life,  a  veritable  fountain  of 
youth,  giving  vigor,  health  and 
energy." 

Emile  Zola. 
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TO   RENT 


A  very  commodious  furniBhed  house  of  uiiie 
rooms,  with  laundry,  closets,  and  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


One  of  the  beauties  of  the  London  season  is  that 
the  gardens  can  then  be  used.  Whether  for  recep- 
tion or  ball  the  grounds  are  always  illuminated,  and 
it  is  a  blissful  thing  to  wander  away  from  the  glitter- 
ing crowd  and  seek  the  sweet-smelling  garden  close, 
where  it  is  quite  light  enough  for  one  to  be  respect- 
ably visible  and  yet  dim  enough  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  deficiencies  of  dress  or  jewels.  Sometimes,  as  at 
the  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne's  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  lawns  are  covered  with  carpet,  and  this 
serves  both  to  protect  the  grass  and  the  hems  of 
ladies'  skirts.  This  plan  quite  solves  the  puzzle  of 
the  "Duchess's"  and  several  other  writers'  popular 
novels,  wherein  the  lovely  heroine  is  always  escaping 
from  the  ball-room  and  listening  to  a  confession  of 
love  in  a  flower  arbor  or  by  a  fountain.  One  used 
to  picture  her  with  damp  feet  and  hair  out  of  curl, 
roaming  about  unlit  paths,  and  one  wondered  why 
the  writer  let  her  do  it.  She  swished  her  skirts  over 
scarlet  Brussels  pathways,  however,  and  sat  under 
the  most  becoming  shade  of  fairy  lamps,  while  her 
gallant  brought  her  ices  from  the  near  buffet.  Given  a 
pretty  woman  (she  needn't  be  so  excruciatingly  pretty 
either,  under  these  lights)  and  a  wholesome  young 
man,  there  is  bound  to  be  love-making,  especially  if 
the  moon  is  doing  her  obvious  duty.  The  English 
society  novelists  are  not  such  idiots  after  all. 

Human  nature,  particularly  feminine  human  nature, 
is  always  an  interesting  study,  but  especially  is  it  so 
on  shipboard,  where  time  hangs  so  heavy.  A  re- 
cently returned  traveler  from  Europe  makes  some  in- 
teresting observations  in  the  Chicago  Times- Herald 
on  the  unconscionable  way  some  travelers  appropriate 
steamer-chairs  and  traveling- rugs.  As  most  people 
know,  every  passenger  on  the  transatlantic  steamers 
supplies  himself  or  herself  with  a  warm  rug  to  wrap 
about  one's  limbs  while  sitting  out  on  deck  in  a 
steamer-chair.  These  steamer- chairs  the  steamship 
company  is  good  enough  to  rent  at  fifty  cents  the 
voyage.  Mrs.  Adlai  Stevenson,  en  route  to  join  her 
husband  in  London,  missed  her  rug  one  day.  Al- 
though accustomed  to  the  feminine  "  pushers  "  and 
free-lunch  workers  of  Washington  society,  Mrs. 
Stevenson  was  amazed  at  this  extraordinary  manifes- 
tation of  human  nature.  An  hour's  search  revealed 
to  her  the  whereabouts  of  her  rug.  But  a  polite  in- 
timation that  the  user  of  the  robe  had  made  some  mis- 
take and  picked  up  the  wrong  rug,  quite  by  accident, 
was  met  with  a  cool  "That  can  not  be,  because  I 
bought  this  rug  myself  the  day  before  we  sailed." 
Another  intimation  that  an  inspection  of  the  tag 
would  show  Mrs.  Stevenson's  name  written  thereon 
was  met  with  an  icy  stare  and  a  lofty  "  I  beg  youah 
pawdon  !  "  It  required  the  authority  of  the  chief 
deck-steward  and  an  enforced  inspection  of  the  tag 
to  restore  this  bit  of  property  to  its  rightful  owner. 

"The  bravest  man  I  know  is  aboard  this  ship," 
continues  the  same  writer.  "  His  name  is  Lester — 
Andrew  Jackson  Lester — and  he  is  a  rising  young 
lawyer.  A  woman  had  '  borrowed '  his  rug.  This 
was  the  second  time  she  had  taken  that  liberty.  She 
was  not  only  bold  in  taking  but  impudent  in  claiming 
the  rug  as  her  own.  This  time  young  Mr.  Lester 
set  his  heavy  lower  jaw  ominously.  '  Madam,'  said 
he  sternly,  '  that  is  my  rug,  and  I  propose  to  take  it." 
'  Sir,  if  you  touch  my  rug  I  will  scream  for  help.' 
'Madam,  you  may  scream  if  you  Uke.  If  you  do, 
I  will  denounce  you  as  a  pilferer.'  And  so  saying, 
Lester  pulled  the  brown  and  yellow  rug  from  about 
the  form  of  the  woman  and  bore  it  away  in  triumph. 
There  were  no  screams.  It  was  a  man's  nerve 
against  a  woman's,  and  the  man  won." 

Nothing  is  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  parents 
than  to  make  grown-up  daughters  who  are  living 
at  home  practical  mendicants,  with  the  feeling  of 
beggars  in  their  father's  house.  Yet  this  is  not  in- 
frequently the  result  when  the  daughter  has  no  in- 
come of  her  own,  earns  no  money — by  her  parents' 
own  wishes — and  simply  has  to  ask  for  what  she 
wants.  Only  women  who  have  had  it  to  do  (says  a 
writer  in  the  Bazar)  have  the  faintest  conception  of 
the  misery  there  is  in  asking  for  every  penny,  even 
when  pence  are  ungrudgingly  given  in  return  for  the 
asking.  Wives  dislike  it  when  they  are  dealing  with 
excellent  husbands  and  have  but  to  show  an  empty 
purse  to  have  its  yawning  compartments  promptly  re- 
plenished. And  daughters,  more  than  wives,  recoil 
from  going  to  papa  every  time  they  require  a  ribbon 
or  a  pair  of  shoes,  every  time  a  new  gown  is  wanted, 
every  time  they  wish  to  bestow  something  in  charity. 
The  having  to  render  an  account  is  humiliating,  and 
the  girl  envies  the  superior  independence  of  her 
brother,  who  is  in  business  or  in  a  profession  and  is 
master  of  his  own  finances.  Girls  in  well-to-do  house- 
holds where  there  is  no  visible  straitness  of  means 
are  often  much  happier  when  working  for  their  own 
support  than  when  receiving  what  their  parents  give 
them.  When  a  young  woman  has  only  a  brief  period 
at  home  between  her  school  and  college  days  and  her 
marriage,  the  question  of  an  allowance  is  less  pressing. 
But  a  girl  settling  down  into  spinsterhood  should  be 
relieved  from  enduring  anything  which  may  be 
difficult  for  a  sensitive  nature  to  bear.  Either  she 
should  be  allowed  to  work  for  herself  and,  if  she 
prefer  it  and  can  arrange  it,  should  be  permitted  her 
-  izw\.  establishment,  or  else  some  adequate 
v  ;Ould  be  made  for  her  to  make  her  inde- 


pendent at  home.  If  her  parents  have  ample  means, 
she  should  have  her  allowance,  regularly  paid  at 
stipulated  intervals,  and  this  she  should  manage  as 
she  sees  best.  A  good  preparation  for  a  girl's 
allowance  is  made  by  judicious  parents,  who  begin 
when  their  daughters  are  children  and  from  an  early 
age  accustom  them  to  the  management  first  of  a 
small,  then  of  a  gradually  increased,  alloA'ance,  In 
the  beginning  the  girl  knows  nothing  of  the  value  of 
money,  she  does  not  know  what  we  may  style  the 
thrift  of  good  spending,  she  can  not  buy  her  clothing 
without  waste.  But  if  intrusted  with  funds  and 
guided  in  their  use,  she  learns  by  degrees  how  to 
exercise  a  stewardship  over  money,  whether  large  or 
small,  her  life  long,  for  the  apprenticeship  she  serves 
in  the  days  when  first  she  has  something  of  her  own 
to  care  for. 


A  critical  tailor  has  recently  inspected  the  Prince  of 
Wales  from  his  professional  point  of  view,  and  gives 
this  interesting  verdict  in  the  London  Tailor  and 
Cutter:  "The  prince  was  clothed  as  became  the 
first  man  (sic)  of  Europe — perfectly  ;  and  the  tailor 
who  designed  and  superintended  the  production  of 
the  garments  he  wore  must  have  been  an  artist  in 
clothes  and  as  much  entitled  to  the  appellation  as 
the  individual  who  wields  the  brush  upon  the  canvas. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  prince  is  not  of  slight  build, 
but,  notwithstanding  his  girth,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  coat-collar  to 
rise  in  the  neck,  whether  the  wearer  was  sitting  or 
standing.  The  width  of  shoulder  and  height  of 
neck  were  beautifully  regulated,  and  the  production 
was  as  finished  and  complete,  both  in  the  manner  of 
style  and  fit,  as  skilled  hands  could  make  it.  The 
prince  was  attired  in  his  favorite  double-breasted 
frock-coat  to  button  moderately  high.  It  was  of 
medium  length,  and  well  adapted  to  agree  and 
accord  with  the  height  and  dimensions  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  whom  it  was  intended,  while  the  material 
was  particularly  appropriate,  being  a  dull-finished 
stockinette,  with  not  a  loose  particle  of  material  any- 
where. It  was  worn  continually  buttoned,  and  in 
this  respect  gave  almost  the  appearance  of  an 
officer's  uniform-coat,  and  precluded  the  possibility 
of  my  seeing  if  his  royal  highness  was  wearing  one 
of  those  numerous  silk  vests  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  order,  some  time  ago,  in  one  of  the  silk 
districts.  But  I  do  not  think  he  was.  The  prince 
did  not  strike  me  as  likely  to  wear  any  part  of  his 
costume  the  least  little  bit  extravagant,  and  if  there 
was  a  vest  at  all  under — as  the  day  was  hot — I  ex- 
pect it  was  of  the  same  thin,  light  material  as  the 
coat.  Anyway,,  the  trousers  were  of  similar  cloth, 
and  were  finished  with  a  neat  military  braid  about 
one  inch  wide  down  the  side-seam." 

"  The  golf  widow  "  is  a  brand-new  phrase  of  New- 
port devising.  "What  does  a  golf  widow  mean?" 
a  society  woman  is  quoted  in  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican as  saying.  "Simply  drive  over  to  the  golf 
club  and  see  our  dutiful  husbands  steaming  with  per- 
spiration in  chasing  a  bouncing  ball  over  half  the  ex- 
panse of  the  island.  Then  look  at  us,  sitting  on  our 
verandas,  waiting  for  them  to  come  home  to  fill  a 
dinner  engagement,  and  you  will  understand  what  a 
golf  widow  means.  It's  just  the  same  everywhere. 
They  played  golf  down  South  last  winter,  and  left  us 
to  amuse  ourselves  there,  and  here  they  are  at  it 
again  this  summer.  This  game  of  golf  has  origi- 
nated a  new  species  of  men.  Our  husbands  used  to 
think  something  of  dress.  To-day  they  eat,  ride, 
and  sleep  in  their  golf-suits  ;  they  make  calls  in  them, 
and  actually  growl  when  we  expect  them  to  appear 
in  evening-dress  at  night.  They  play  all  day,  stay 
away  to  lunch,  then  come  home  at  night  all  tired  out, 
and  want  to  sit  down  to  a  supper  of  beefsteak  and 
potatoes,  as  any  farmer  would  eat,  and  say  they  are 
loo  hungry  to  trifle  with  a  course  dinner.  After  that 
they  go  out  on  the  veranda  and  smoke  a  strong  pipe, 
talk  golf  to  ten  o'clock,  then  go  to  bed.  Oh,  no," 
continue'd  the  lady,  tossing  her  head  defiantly,  "  it  is 
not  the  young  men  1  am  speaking  of  ;  there  is  some 
excuse  for  youth  moving  with  the  fads,  but  our  old 
husbands — men  who  should  have  arrived  at  years  of 
reserve  and  discretion,  some  of  them  grandfathers — 
those  are  the  ones  who  are  the  very  worst." 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Samuelson,  who  succumbed 
from  the  effects  of  burns  due  to  an  explosion  of  a 
petroleum -wash  that  was  being  used  on  her  hair  in  a 
London  shop,  a  fortnight  ago,  has  apparently  had 
little  deterrent  effect  on  women,  who,  like  her,  would 
paint  the  lily.  The  hair-wash  that  caused  the  fatality 
was  known  to  be  explosive,  and  for  that  reason  it 
was  applied  in  a  room  where  no  gas  was  used  and  no 
flame  from  any  outside  source  could  penetrate.  The 
consensus  of  expert  opinion  is  that  the  explosion  was 
caused  by  a  spark  of  electricity  produced  by  friction 
in  brushing  the  hair.  One  would  naturally  imagine, 
this  being  the  case  and  the  same  conditions  there- 
fore existing  whenever  and  wherever  the  wash  might 
be  applied,  that  an  end  had  been  put  to  its  use  for- 
ever. Not  so,  however.  The  fact  was  adduced  at 
the  coroner's  inquest  that  out  of  thirty-eight  West 
End  hairdressers  twenty-five  had  never  used  the 
petroleum  and  thirteen  had  used  it  previous  to  Mrs. 
Samuelson's  death.  Of  these  thirteen,  ten  had  since 
abandoned  its  use,  and  the  three  who  had  not  stated 
that  their  business  in  petroleum  hairdressing  had 
largely  increased  since  the  accident,  while  one  hair- 
dresser had  commenced  using  it  since  the  explosion 
in  Emile's  shop  on  account  of  the  greatly  increased 


demand.  The  fact  was  testisfied  to  that  in  one  shop 
a  lady,  fully  realizing  the  danger  of  the  application, 
had  a  woolen  blanket  laid  by  the  side  of  her  chair  to 
extinguish  the  flames  if  she  caught  fire. 


The  generosity,  as  entertainers,  with  which  Ameri- 
cans treat  women  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  cus- 
tom of  Germans.  In  their  own  country  they  have 
no  hesitation  in  intimating  to  their  female  companions 
that  they  are  expected  to  pay  their  share.  In  Ger- 
many, if  a  man's  feminine  partner  at  a  public  ball 
desires  a  portion  of  ice-cream,  he  will  bring  it  with 
a  demand  of  "  Forty  pfennige,  if  you  please."  An 
instance  is  narrated  in  the  New  York  Sun  in  the  ex- 
perience of  some  Englishwomen  at  a  Prussian  mili- 
tary ball  given  by  the  officers  of  a  certain  garrison. 
The  price  of  the  supper  was  printed  upon  the  invita- 
tion. The  Englishwomen  expected  that  the  officers 
who  accompanied  them  would  pay  for  the  refresh- 
ments. They  were  quickly  undeceived,  for,  after 
supping,  the  money  was  demanded,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  liquidate  the  debt.  A  Frenchman,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  extremely  punctilious  in  not  per- 
mitting a  woman  to  pay  for  anything  while  she  is  in 
his  charge  ;  in  fact,  he  is  apt  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  delicacy  in  his  empressement.  Woe  to  him,  how- 
ever, who  invites  ladies  to  dine  at  a  fashionable 
Frencli  restaurant  and  through  carelessness  has  not 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  the  meal.  It  is  in  such  an 
emergency  that  the  brutality  and  insolence  of  the 
French  restaurateur  are  completely  revealed.  In 
New  York,  in  such  a  case,  in  restaurants  of  the 
higher  class,  the  word  or  signature  of  a  visitor,  if  he 
be  well-appearing,  will  usually  be  accepted. 

Henry  Labouchere,  the  editor  of  London  Truth, 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  get  another  horsewhipping.  He 
got  one  not  long  ago  at  the  hands  of  the  belligerent 
son  of  a  begging  clergyman  whose  shady  methods 
Truth  had  exposed.  The  man  who  is  now  on  the 
warpath  recently  enlivened  a  Belgravia  dinner-party 
by  blacking  the  eyes  of  a  fellow-guest  who  he  believed 
had  insulted  his  brother,  and  Truth  gave  this  account 
of  the  incident,  giving  the  man's  name  and  other  par- 
ticulars :  "At  a  dinner-party,  after  the  ladies  have 
retired  and  while  the  gentlemen  are  peacefully  dis- 
cussing their  coffee  and  cigarettes,  one  of  the  guests 
rises  from  his  seat,  crosses  the  room,  and  without  a 
word  of  warning,  strikes  one  of  his  fellow-guests  a 
violent  blow  in  the  face,  blacking  both  his  eyes  and 
all  but  breaking  his  riose.  The  aggressor  is  a  big 
man— almost  double  the  size  and  weight  of  his  vic- 
tim— who,  to  make  him  more  helpless,  was  sitting  in 
a  low  chair  at  the  moment  when  this  cowardly  and 
blackguardly  assault  was  perpetrated.  Fighting  is 
nowadays  out  of  the  question  ;  the  victim  can  not 
have  recourse  to  the  law  without  dragging  his  host 
and  the  whole  unpleasant  story  before  a  police  court  ; 
the  host  can  not  very  well  thrash  the  offending  guest ; 
and  the  other  guests  are  restrained  from  interfering 
by  fear  of  provoking  a  scandal." 

The  genial  Chulalongkorn,  King  of  Siam,  at  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Swiss  parliament  in  Berne,  took  an 
album  to  all  the  members,  in  which  he  asked  them 
to  draw  a  pig  with  their  eyes  shut  and  sign  their 
efforts  with  their  autographs.  The  king,  as  have 
many  American  youths  and  maidens,  gained  much 
amusement  from  the  regularity  with  which  the  states- 
men failed  to  connect  the  tail  with  the  body  and  put 
the  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  ham. 


An  Ounce  of  Economy 

in  the  Purctiase  of  Skirt  Binding  Often  Re- 
Hiilts  in  a  Pound  Of  LOSS.  That  Which 
OnRtH  Mnrp  i«  Vwuallv  Worth  >Iore. 


"  The  Overland  Limited  " 
is  THE 

Fastest  and  Finest  Train 
from  California  to  the  East. 
Leaves  San  Francisco  daily  at 
<"?6:oo  p.  M.  It  is  the  only  train  run- 
°TScToSp1'  ning  Pullman  Double  Draw- 
ing-Room Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars,  and  Up- 
holstered Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago  daily  without  change,  and  Com- 
posite Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  between  Og- 
denand  Chicago.  Time  to  Chicago  only  3 %  days,  and 
to  New  York,  4M  days,  Twelve  Hours  Quicker 
than  all  other  lines  from  California.  Tickets  arranged 
via  Salt  Lake  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Pittsburg,  and 
Washington,  and  all  points  of  interest. 

For  sleeping-car  reservations  and  through  tickets 
apply  at  General  Office,  No.  1  Montgomery  Street. 
Steamship  tickets  on  sale  to  and  from  all  points  in 
Europe.     D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent. 


Costs  a  Little  Extra  to  Get,  but  Wise  Women 
Buy  It  Because  LOOKS  BETTER,  WEARS 
BETTER,  and  IT  IS  BETTER  Than  Any- 
thing Else. 

LOOK  ON  THE  BACK  for  the  letters  S.  H.  &  M. 

It's  the  Only  Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If    your    dealer    will     not    supply    you    we    will. 

Samples  shelving  labels  ami  materials  mailed  free. 

S.    H.  &  HI.  Co.,   V.  O.  K»x  0*»9,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San   Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus S  3,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  In  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mevhr;  Second  Vice-President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary,  Georgh 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullhr  ;  Attorney, 
W,  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  0/  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.   Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandl. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

''■'''  Ctil i fori, ia  Street. 


Depugits,  Dec.  31,  18tfG «22,88B,377 

Paid- Up  Capital  ami  Surplus 1,594,504 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.          E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

MUTUAL    SAVINGS    BANK 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post  St.,    Mechanics'    Institute  Building 

GUARANTEE  CAPITAL 81,000,000. 

PAID-UP    CAPITAL 300,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

COEKKSPONDENT8 : 

New  Vnrlr  S  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

n  ew  x  one j  The  Bank  of  Nfiw  Yofk   N    B   A 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston .  .The  Tremont  National  Batik 

fi,:..-™  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

v'n,cas<> J  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M .  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies,  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New'Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  4  CO.'S  BANK 

N.  K.  Cur.  SauBoine  and  Sutter  St*. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Caah  Capital  and  Surplus #6,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


Available  to  All. 
,  ,  Tickets  Via 

SALT  LAKEjVj^.l'-I'-'  GRANDE  WESTERN    R'y. 

■poim^ru  Commencing  July  12th  and 

continuing  until  August  9th. 

Denver $20.00 

Kansas  City  or  Omaha 22.50 

St.  Louis 23-5° 

Chicago 25.00 

and  correspondingly  low  rates  to  all  points  East. 
Ticket-office,  14  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all  ; 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent. 


^vgjsoumj 

:  pACIFLL 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HABTFORI). 
Capital    Paid    Up,    SI, 000, 000  ;    Assets,    S3, 300, 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy- Holders,  SI, 668, 331. 50. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst. -Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listener — *'  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Ot/ter  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 


nnurivrfa  Press-Cuttlng  Bureau  will  send 
nUiflLliVL  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to_  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices,  Henry  Romeike,  139  Fifth, 
Avenue,  New  York, 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  following  anecdote  is  carefully  preserved  by  a. 
family  whose  Scotch  ancestors  took  a  rise  out  of  the 
great  lexicographer:  Hostess — "Dr.  Johnson,  what 
do  you  think  of  our  Scotch  broth  ? '  Dr.  Johnson — 
"  Madam  in  my  opinion  it's  only  fit  for  pigs." 
Hostess — "  Then  have  some  more." 

The  composer  Beethoven  had  a  brother  who  was 
very  proud  of  a  little  piece  of  properly  he  owned. 
One  day  he  called  on  the  composer,  but  found  him 
out.  So  he  left  a  card  inscribed:  "Johann  von 
Beethoven,  land  proprietor."  Next  day  he  had  it  re- 
turned to  him.  written  on  the  back:  "  H.  von 
Beethoven,  brain  proprietor." 

The  late  Dr.  McCosh  first  arrived  in  Princeton  on 
a  sultry  afternoon  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  on 
his  way  to  the  college  stopped  at  the  inn  and  took  a 
refreshment.  When  he  was  received  by  the  faculty, 
one  of  them  expressed  regret  that  the  day  was  so  un- 
comfortable. "Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  removed 
the  perspiration  with  his  silk  kerchief,  "it  is  hot — 
verra  hot — and  the  whusky  at  the  public-house  is 
verra  bod." 

Willie  and  Johnny  set  up  a  lemonade  stand  the 
other  day,  and  a  gentleman  was  their  first  patron. 
Willie's  sign  read  :  "  Four  cents  a  glass."  Johnny's 
modest  announcement  was:  "Two  cents  a  glass." 
Being  a  man  with  an  eye  to  the  fact  that  "  a  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned,"  the  customer  bought  a 
glass  of  Johnny's  lemonade,  paid  the  two  cents  due, 
and  casually  inquired  :  "  Why  is  yours  cheaper  than 
your  brother's  ?  "  "'Cos  mine  is  the  lemonade  that 
the  puppy  fell  into." 


A  nouveati  riche  named  Mason  succeeded  in  join- 
ing the  jockey  Club  in  London,  the  most  exclusive 
club  in  England.  Being  somewhat  noisy  and  offen- 
sive in  the  card  room  one  afternoon,  Lord  Cavendish 
said  to  him  :  "  Look  here,  Mason,  if  you  will  resign 
from  this  club,  1  will  give  you  five  hundred  pounds." 
Mason  left  the  room  in  high  indignation,  and  meeting 
the  Marquis  of  Queensberry  on  the  stairway,  related 
the  incident,  adding  :  "  Now,  what  shall  I  do  about 
this?"  "You  stand  pat, "  said  Queensberry,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  "and  I  think  he  will  make  it  a 
thousand  pounds." 

Once,  when  Joseph  H.  Choate  had  on  the  rack  a 
well-known  manipulator  of  bankrupt  railway  prop 
enies,  he  suddenly  asked :  "Were  you  interested  in 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Biiggs  for  heresy?"  "No!"  was 
the  answer.  Choate  passed  to  other  subjects  ;  but 
the  witness,  as  he  left  the  stand,  paused  at  Choate's 
seat,  and  remarked  in  an  indignant  lone  :  "  I  fail  to 
see,  Mr.  Choate,  the  purpose  of  your  question 
about  the  Briggs  heresy  trial."  "OH,"  answered 
Choate,  carelessly,  but  loud  enough  for  the  jury  to 
hear,  "  1  thought  perhaps  you  were  trying  to  break 
up  the  Presbyterian  church  so  as  to  get  a  chance  to 
reorganize  it." 

Lady  Ellenborough,  a  renowned  beauty,  on  one 
occasion  accompanied  the  judge  on  circuit,  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  she  should  not  incumber 
the  carriage  with  bandboxes — his  abhorrence.  During 
the  first  day's  journey,  Lord  Ellenborough,  stretching 
his  legs,  chanced  to  strike  his  foot  against  something 
under  the  seat.  It  was  a  bandbox.  Down  went  the 
window  and  out  it  flew.  The  coachman,  thinking 
the  box  had  fallen  out,  at  once  pulled  up  ;  but  his 
master  furiously  roared  out  the  order  to  "  drive  on." 
On  reaching  the  next  assize  town,  Lord  Ellenborough 
proceeded  to  equip  himself  for  the  bench.  "  Now," 
said  he,  "  where  is  my  wig  ?  "  "  My  lord,"  replied 
the  attendant,  "  it  was  in  that  bandbox." 


%  Guy,  the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital  in  London, 
was  as  parsimonious  in  private  life  as  he  was  munifi- 
cent in  public.  John  Hopkins,  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries, who  was  nicknamed  "Vulture  Hopkins" 
on  account  of  his  rapacious  mode  of  acquiring  his 
immense  wealth,  on  one  occasion  paid  a  visit  to  Guy, 
who,  on  Hopkins  entering  the  room,  lighted  a 
farthing  candle.  Hopkins,  being  asked  the  reason 
of  his  visit,  said  :  "  I  have  been  told*that  you,  sir, 
are  better  versed  in  the  prudent  and  necessary  ait  of 
saving  than  any  man  living,  and  I  therefore  wait 
on  you  for  a  lesson  in  frugality.  I  have  always  re- 
garded myself  as  an  adept  in  this  matter,  but  I  am 
told  you  excel  me."  "  Oh,"  replied  Guy,  "  if  that  is 
all  you  come  to  talk  about,  we  can  discuss  the  matter 
in  the  dark,"  and  thereupon  he  blew  out  the  candle. 
Hopkins  aeknowledged  that  he  had  met  his  superior 
in  thrift. 

Men  who  have  worn  the  judicial  ermine  generally 
have  certain  privileges  in  court  that  the  struggling 
young  lawyer  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  obtain. 
A  newly  admitted  member  of  the  bar  made  a  sug- 
gestive remark  to  ex-Judge  Curtis,  of  New  York, 
about  this,  and  the  old  gentleman  became  very 
angry.  When  he  gets  mad,  he  lets  himself  loose. 
He  did  so  on  this  occasion,  but  finally  wound  up 
with,  "I  am  a  fool!  1  am  the  biggest  fool  on 
earth  !  "  The  youngster  attempted  to  soothe  him 
with  the  remark  :  "Judge,  all  men  are  fools  at 
times.  I  have  been  a  fool  myself."  The  enraged 
old    lawyer  glared    at    him.     "You    a    fool?"    he 


sneered.  "  Yes,  and  a  bigger  fool  than  you,  judge." 
This  caused  the  judge  to  tear  the  little  hair  left  upon 
his  venerable  head.  "J  deny  it,  sir  ! "  he  shouted  ; 
"it  is  a  lie!  You  could  never  be  a  bigger  fool 
than  I.  You  have  not  the  capacity,  sir  ;  not  the 
capacity  !  " 

It  was  after  the  Monocaey  got  out  of  the  dry-dock 
at  Nagaski  (writes  Charles  D.  Almy  in  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald j,  that  she  was  bearing  General  Koote, 
the  newly  appointed  and  first  American  minister  to 
Korea,  Mrs.  Foote,  and  the  minister's  family  to 
Janchuan.  the  seaport  of  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea. 
She  was  midway  between  the  Japanese  Islands  and 
the  Korean  peninsula.  It  was  a  perfectly  calm 
day,  with  a  sea  as  smooth  as  a  mirror.  General  and 
Mrs.  Foote  were  on  the  hurricane  deck,  where  the 
awning  made  life  worth  living.  The  man  at  the 
wheel  wondered  what  was  the  matter.  The  needle  on 
the  compass  was  bobbing  from  N.N.E.  to  W.S.E. 
!<  E,  The  officer  of  the  deck  looked  at  the 
compass  in  the  chart-room,  and  it  was  vaccilating 
between  E.  %  E.  andW.  %  N.  In  ten  minutes  the 
Monocaey  was  headed  for  Spitzbergen.  Swatow, 
Cape  Town,  San  Francisco,  and  Lima,  and  she 
hadn't  gone  ten  fathoms.  Men  were  ordered  here 
and  there  from  the  starboard  forward  coal-bunker  to 
the  booby  hatch  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  Monocaey ' s 
latest  antic.  Finally  the  lookout  in  the  foretop  re- 
ported something  floating  two  points  oft"  the  lee  bow. 
Before  hi-;  voice  could  reach  the  officer  of  the  deck, 
the  floating  object  was  dead  astern,  and  about  a  mile 
as  the  sextant  would  figure.  After  waddling  like  a 
duck  around  that  shiny  sea  for  two  hours,  the 
Monocaey  got  in  hailing  distance  of  the  floating  ob- 
ject.    It  was  her  rudder. 


self  the  very  day  after  I  began  collecting.  It  re- 
sembles a  three-cornered  flat  stone. 

No.  4.  Ancient  Indian  bow,  found  by  myself  be- 
hind a  saw-mill  on  the  second  day  of  collecting.  It  re- 
sembles a  straight  stick  of  elm  or  oak.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  think  that  this  very  weapon  may  have  figured 
in  some  fierce  scene  of  savage  warfare. 

No.  5.  Cannibal  poniard  or  straight- handled  dag- 
ger of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  will  give  the  reader 
almost  a  thrill  of  horror  to  leam  that  this  atrocious 
weapon,  which  I  bought  myself  in  the  third  day  of 
collecting,  was  actually  exposed  for  sale  in  a  second- 
hand store  as  a  family  carving-knife.  In  gazing  at  it 
one  can  not  refrain  from  conjuring  up  the  awful 
scenes  it  must  have  witnessed. 

I  kept  this  collection  for  quite  a  long  while,  until, 
in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  I  presented  it  to  a  young 
lady  as  a  betrothal  present.  The  gift  proved  too 
ostentatious,  and  our  relations  subsequently  ceased 
to  be  cordial. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  the  be- 
ginner to  confine  himself  to  collecting  coins.  At 
present  I  am  myself  making  a  collection  of  Ameri- 
can bills  (lime  of  McKinley  preferred),  a  pursuit 
which  I  find  most  absorbing. — Stephen  Leacock  in 
Truth. 


CASEY    AT    THE    BAT. 


(Reprinted by  request.) 


ON    COLLECTING    THINGS 


Like  most  other  men  I  have  from  time  to  time  been 
stricken  with  a  desire  to  make  collections  of  things. 

It  began  with  postage-stamps.  I  had  a  letter 
from  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  gone  out  to  South 
Africa.  The  letter  had  a  three-cornered  stamp  on 
it,  and  I  thought  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  it,  "  That's 
the  thing  !  Stamp  collecting  !  I'll  devote  my  life 
to  it  !  " 

I  bought  an  album  with  accommodation  for  the 
stamps  of  all  nations,  and  began  collecting  right  off. 
For  three  days  the  collection  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress.    It  contained  : 

One  Cape  of  Good  Hope  stamp. 

One  one-cent  stamp,  United  Stales  of  America. 

One  two-cent  stamp,  United  States  of  America. 

One  five-cent  stamp,  United  States  of  America. 

One  ten-cent  stamp,  United  States  of  America. 

After  that  the  collection  came  to  a  dead  stop.  For 
a  while  I  used  to  talk  about  it  rather  airily  and  say  I 
had  one  or  two  rather  valuable  South  African 
stamps,  but  I  presently  grew  tired  even  of  lying 
about  it. 

Collecting  coins  is  a  thing  that  I  attempt  at  in- 
tervals. Every  time  I  am  given  an  old  halfpenny  or 
a  Canadian  quarter,  I  get  an  idea  that  if  a  fellow 
made  a  point  of  holding  on  to  rarities  of  that  sort, 
he'd  soon  have  quite  a  valuable  collection.  The  first 
time  that  I  tried  it  I  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
before  long  my  collection  numbered  quite  a  few 
articles  of  vertu.     The  items  were  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  Ancient  Roman  coin.  Time  of  Caligula. 
This  one  of  course  was  the  gem  of  the  whole  lot ;  it 
was  given  me  by  a  friend,  and  that  was  what  started 
me  collecting. 

No.  2.  Small  copper  coin.  Value  one  cent.  United 
States  of  America.     Apparently  modern. 

No.  3.  Small  nickel  coin.  Circular.  United  States 
of  America.     Value  five  cents. 

No.  4.  Small  silver  coin.  Value  ten  cents.  United 
States  of  America. 

No,  5.  Silver  coin.  Circular.  Value  twenty-five 
cents.     United  States  of  America.     Very  beautiiul. 

No.  6.  Large  silver  coin.  Circular.  Inscription, 
"One  Dollar."  United  Slates  of  America.  Very 
valuable. 

No.  7.  Ancient  British  copper  coin.  Probably 
time  of  Caractacus.  Very  dim.  Inscription,  "Vic- 
toria Dei  gratia  regina."     Very  valuable. 

No.  8.  Silver  coin.  Evidently  French.  Inscrip- 
tion, "Funf  Mark.     Kaiser  Wilhelm." 

No.  9.  Circular  silver  coin.  Unknown.  Very 
much  defaced.  Part  of  inscription,  "  E  Pluribus 
Unum."  Probably  a  Russian  rouble,  but  quite  as 
likely  to  be  a  Japanese  yen  or  a  Shanghai  rooster. 

That's  as  far  as  that  collection  got.  It  lasted  through 
most  of  the  winter,  and  I  was  getting  quite  proud 
of  it ;  but  I  took  the  coins  down-town  one  evening 
to  show  to  a  friend,  and  we  spent  No.  3,  No.  4,  No. 
5,  No.  6,  and  No.  7  in  buying  a  little  dinner  for  two. 
After  dinner  I  bought  a  yen's  worth  of  cigars  and 
traded  the  relic  of  Caligula  for  as  many  hot  Scotches 
as  they  cared  to  advance  on  it.  After  that  1  felt 
reckless  and  put  No.  2  and  No.  8  into  a  Children's 
Hospital  poor-box. 

1  tried  fossils  next.  I  got  two  in  ten  years.  Then 
I  quit. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  showed  me  a  very  fine 
collection  of  ancient  and  curious  weapons,  and  for  a 
time  1  was  full  of  that  idea.  I  gathered  several  inter- 
esting specimens,  such  as  : 

No.  1.  Old  flintlock  musket,  used  by«my  grand- 
father. (He  used  it  on  the  farm  for  years  as  a  crow- 
bar.) 

No.  2.    Old  rawhide  strap,  used  by  my  father. 

No.  3.  Ancient  Indian  arrow-head,  found  by  my- 


There  was  ease  in  Casey's  manner  as  he  stepped  into 

his  place, 
There  was   pride   in   Casey's  bearing   and  a  smile  on 

Casey's  face ; 
And  when  responding  to  the  cheers  he  lightly  doffed  his 

hat, 
No  stranger  in  the  crowd  could  doubt  'twas  Casey  at 

the  bat. 

Ten  thousand  eyes  were  on  him  as  he  rubbed  his  hands 

with  dirt, 
Five  thousand  tongues  applauded  when  he  wiped  them 

on  his  shirt ; 
Then  while  the  writhing  pitcher  ground  the  ball  into  his 

hip. 
Defiance  glanced  in  Casey's  eye,  a  sneer  curled  Casey's 

iip. 

And  now  the  leather-covered  sphere  came  hurtling  thro' 

the  air, 
And   Casey   stood   a-watching  it   in  haughty  grandeur 

there ; 
Close  by  the  sturdy  batsmen  the  ball  unheeded  sped— 
*  That  ain't  my  style,"  said  Casey.     "Strike  one,"  the 

umpire  said. 

From  the  benches,  black  with  people,  there  went  up  a 

muffled  roar, 
Like  the  beating  of  the  storm-waves  on  a  stem  and  dis- 
tant shore ; 
"  Kill  him!   kill  the  umpire!"  shouted  some  one  on  the 
stand, 
,       And  it's  likely  they'd  have  killed  him  had  not  Casey 
raised  bis  hand. 

With  a  smile  of  Christian   charity  great  Casey's  visage 

shone ; 
He  stilled  the  rising  tumult,  he  made  the  game  go  on  ; 
!       He  signaled  to  the  pitcher,  and  once  more  the  spheroid 

flew. 
j       But  Casey  still  ignored  it,  and  the  umpire  said,  "  Strike 
two." 

'  Fraud  !  "  cried  the  maddened  thousands,  and  the  echo 

answered  "  Fraud  !  " 
But  a  scornful  look  from  Casey,  and  the  audieoce  was 

awed. 
They  saw  his  face  grow  stern   and  cold,  they  saw  his 

muscles  strain, 
And  they  knew  that  Casey  wouldn't  let  that  ball  go  by 

again. 

The   sneer   is   gone    from    Casey's   lips,   his   teeth    are 

clenched  in  hate, 
He  pounds  with  cruel  violence  his  bat  upon  the  plate  ; 
And  now  the  pitcher  holds  the  ball,  and  now  he  lets  it 

go. 
And  now  the  air  is  shattered  by  the  force  of  Casey's 

blow. 

Oh,  somewhere  in  this  favored  land  the  sun  is  shining 

bright. 
The  band  Is  playing  somewhere,  and  somewhere  hearts 

are  light, 
And    somewhere    men    are    laughing,   and    somewhere 

children  shout. 
But  there  is  no  joy  in  Boston— mighty  Casey  has  struck 

out. — E.  L.  Thayc. 


An  Abominable  Legacy. 

A  tendency  lo  rheumatism  is  undoubtedly  inherited. 
Unlike  many  other  legacies,  it  remains  in  the  family. 
The  most  effectual  means  of  checking  this  tendency, 
or  of  removing  incipient  rheumatism,  whether  pre- 
existent  in  the  blood  or  not,  is  to  resort  to  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters  as  soon  as  the  premonitory  twinges 
are  felt.  Nullifying  the  influences  of  cold,  exposure, 
and  fatigue  the  Billers  not  only  fortifies  the  system 
against  their  hurtful  consequences,  but  subjugates 
malaria,  liver  and  kidney  complaint,  dyspepsia,  and 
nerve  disquietude. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  suke.  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


To  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  teething, 
mothers  should  always  have  on  hand  St(*«rd  man's 
Soothing  Powders. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the  cost 
and  all  the  trouble. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeih  Pittsburgh  Pa 


PLEASURE    BOATS, 

I.:iuiiihes  and  Yachts  fitted  with  Hercules 
Gasoline  Knglnen,  the  cheapest,  safest,  and 
luont  economical.  No  smoke,  tire,  or  heat. 
No  gears;  every  engine  guaranteed.  Write 
for  Catalogue. 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

815  Buy  Street.  San  KranciKCit,  Cal. 


MENNEN'S  Boratedjilcw 


Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  HigJtest  Medical 
A  utharitiesfor  the  use  0/  in- 
fants and  adults. 

MENNEN'S" 

is  the  original,  others  are  imi- 

tations  and  liable  to  do  harm. 

Positive  relief  for  all  affections  of  the  skin.  Delightful 
after  shaving.  Take  no  substitute.  Sold  by  druggists 
or  mailed  for  25  cents.  p  ^%  p  p 

Name  this  paper.     Samples    %      |\  C  bi 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


THE  LATEST   STYLES   IN 

C  h  o  i  c  e  W  o  o  I  e  n|s 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

022  MARKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOK  JAPAJ*  AST)  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

atl  P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hlogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.  From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.  1897. 
Coptic  .(Via  Honolulu).  .Thursday,  September  2 
Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  September  21 

Doric Tuesday,  October  12 

Belgic.  (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  October  30 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at   company's    office, 
No,  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  9  a.  m.,  August  4,  9,  14,  19,  24,  29,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  at  9  a.  m.,  August  4, 9, 
14,  19,  24,  29,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  P.  m.  August  3,7,  n, 
16,  20,  24,  28,  Sept.  1,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  27,  Oct.  x,  5,  9, 13, 18, 
22,  26,  30.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles,  and  way  ports,  at 
9  a.m.,  Aug  2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter.  For  San  Piego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford, 
Santa  Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles), 
and  Newport,  at  n  a.  If.,  August  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24.  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Ensenada,  San  Jose 
del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico), 
Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  m.,  the  second  of  each  month.  The 
Company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  previous 
notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 

GOOPALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FflNir  S"  S-  All*tr"1La  for  Hun. 
P  Mil  Ik  olulu  only,  Tuesday,  Septem- 
■i  ber   7th,   at  2  p.  m.      Special 

party  rates. 
S.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via 

Honolulu   and    Auckland    for 

J.  D.  Sprockets  &  Bros.  Co.,  Acts..  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINK. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis Sept.    1 Sept.  22 Oct.    13 

Paris Sept.    8 Sept.  29 Oct.   20 

St.  Paul Sept.  15 Oct.     6 Oct.  rj 

RED    STAR    LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.     From  New  York  every 

Wednesday. 

Noordland Sept.    1  I  Westemland Sept.  22 

Friesland Sept.    8  I  Southward.      .....    Sept.  29 

Kensington Sept.  15  |  Noordland Oct.     6 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  P.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609  Market   St.,  Grand   Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 


NEW  YOIJK— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  IS  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don lit  3i;  hour.. 

BRITANNIC Aug.  25. ...Sept.  re. ...Oct.    so 

MAJESTIC     Sepl.    1. ...Sept.  »....". 

GERMANIC Sept.    8. ...Oct.     6... 

TEUTONIC Sept.  .5.... Oct.    13. ...Nov.   .0 

First  Cabin.  $75  and  upward  ;   very  superior  Second 
Cabin,  $45  and  upward  ;  Steerage  at  low  rate*. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Ac 
S.TENNEV  FRENCH. Gen.  Westei 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETI 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship 
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1897. 


Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 
The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  will  appear  in  the 
social  arena  during  the  coming  winter,  and  the 
arrangements  already  made  and  those  that  are  con- 
templated should  secure  for  it  a  most  successful  sea- 
son. The  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  Lunt's  Hall, 
and  the  first  one  will  be  on  Friday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 12th.  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
BlandiDg  will  have  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  club.  The  membership  is  to  be  limited  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  only  members  will  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  the  meetings.  The  privilege  of  inviting 
friends  was  abused  last  season.  It  is  also  intended  to 
cut  down  the  number  of  chaperons.  The  idea  that 
one  girl  should  require  four  chaperons,  as  has  been 
the  case  formerly,  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary. 
Some  new  feature  will  be  introduced  at  each  meeting, 
and  this  will  tend  to  make  the  dances  unusually  at- 
tractive. 

The  Channing  Auxiliary. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Channing  Auxiliary,  a 
song  recital  will  be  given  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  by  Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  at  three  o'clock 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  September  4th.  Miss  Wood, 
who  recently  returned  from  abroad,  is  a  San  Fran- 
cisco girl  and  possesses  an  excellent  contralto  voice. 
Her  teachers  in  London  were  William  Shakespeare 
and  Mr.  Henschel,  from  whom  she  received  much 
praise.  In  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  Eastern 
cities  she  has  met  with  notable  success.  The  entire 
programme  will  consist  of  selections  from  the  follow- 
ing American  composers :  Arthur  Foote,  William 
Armes  Fisher,  Ethelbert  Nevin,  John  P.  Marshall, 
E.  A.  McDowell,  George  Chadwick,  Clayton  Johns, 
William  Glover,  Victor  Harris,  and  Mrs.  Beach. 


family  is  in  destitute  circumstances.  The  pictures 
are  on  view  in  the  drawing-room  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Institute  of  Art.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  five 
hundred  tickets  at  one  dollar  each,  and  to  distribute 
the  pictures  by  lot.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  chari- 
table scheme  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  Joseph  Greenbaum  has  returned  to  the  city 
after  an  absence  of  seven  years  in  Munich,  where  he 
has  been  studying  portrait-painting  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts.  During  the  greater  portion  of  his 
absence  he  was  a  close  pupil  of  Carl  Marr,  whose 
great  painting,  "The  Flagellants,"  was  exhibited  in 
Chicago  in  1893.  Mr.  Greenbaum  has  opened  an 
atelier  here,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  art  colony.  He  was  formerly  a  pupil  at 
the  San  Francisco  Art  Association. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Hager,  who  is  passing  the  season  at  San 
Rafael,  gave  a  lunch-party  last  Monday  at  Fairfax 
Villa.  Those  invited  were  Mrs.  George  C.  Board- 
man,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Davidson,  and  Miss 
Throckmorton. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Sanborn  gave  a  theatre-party  at  the 
Baldwin  last  night  which  was  chaperoned  by  Mrs. 
Monroe  Salisbury.  The  others  in  the  party  were 
Miss  Sprague,  the  Misses  Salisbury,  Dr.  Harry  L. 
Tevis,  Mr.  Danforth  Boardman,  and  Mr.  A.  D. 
Keyes. 

Mrs.  Augusta  F.  Tracy  gave  a  delightful  pro- 
gressive euchre-party  recently  at  the  Hotel  Bella 
Vista  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Gingling,  of  Tiffen, 
Ohio,  who  are  out  here  on  a  visit  to  their  aunt, 
Mrs.  John  Gillig.  About  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  present,  and  had  a  spirited  contest  for  the  pretty 
prizes.  A  supper  was  one  of  the  many  pleasant  fea- 
tures of  the  evening. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Bunker  gave  a  very  pleasant 
matinee  tea  last  Wednesday  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Niles,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  visit- 
ing her.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  guests  in 
attendance,  and  they  were  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained. 

There  will  be  a  paper-chase  this  afternoon  from 
the  Hotel  Rafael.  Some  handsome  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  the  successful  hounds. 

The  friends  and  subscribers  of  St.  Luke's  Free 
Kindergarten  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  an  in- 
formal house-warming  to  be  given  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  nine  o'clock  this  afternoon  and  evening 
at  their  rooms,  1838  Union  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  are  mourning 
the  death  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Myra  Redding, 
who  died  on  August  13th  at  Woodside,  San  Mateo 
County,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  She  was  taken 
ill  in  Paris  several  months  ago  while  there  with  her 
mother,  and  was  brought  here  last  month  in  the 
hope  that  the  change  would  be  beneficial,  but  she 
continued  to  sink  until  death  came. 

Art  Notes. 

The  San  Francisco  Art  Association  announces  that 

forty  studies  and  sketches  have  been  contributed  by 

resident  artists  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the 

family  of  the  late  Fortune  de  Conte,  the  artist.     His 


A  Summer  Necessity. 

Makes  the  food  more  appetizing  and 

digestible. 


POWDER 

Absolute!/  Pure 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDEfi  CO.,   NEW  YORK. 


WHY  MORE  MEN  DO  NOT  MARRY. 


By  Kate  Gannett  'Wells. 


The  first  reason  that  naturally  suggests  itself  as 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  cost  of  living.  To-day 
it  takes  more  money  to  support  a  home  than  form- 
erly, because  what  once  were  luxuries  are  now  con- 
sidered family  necessities. 

To  the  honor  of  men  be  it  said  that  each  one  of 
them  wants  his  wife  to  live  as  well  as  do  other  men's 
wives.  Disliking  in  imagination  the  possible  result 
of  such  a  wish,  which  is  actuated  by  fear  of  the 
public  as  much  as  by  love,  he  foresees  the  purchase 
of  his  furniture  on  the  installment  plan  and  the  final 
foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  on  his  house.  He  sus- 
pects that  if  married  he  will  not  have  the  strength  of 
will  to  resist  alike  the  mandates  of  pride  and  the 
appeals  of  affection,  and  will  spend  more  than  he  can 
afford,  when  carrying  also  a  good  insurance  policy, 
while  if  he  remains  a  callous  bachelor  his  self-regard 
bids  him  consult  only  his  own  comfort. 

Man,  too,  is  very  timid  about  his  ability  not  merely 
to  maintain  a  wife,  but  to  keep  a  home  within  re- 
spectable numerical  proportions.  He  knows  he 
should  enjoy  the  dignity  of  having  an  heir,  but  he 
does  not  want  too  many.  So  in  whatever  light  he 
calmly  regards  the  subject  he  counts  its  cost. 

As  potent  as  the  considerations  of  expense  are  the 
four  causes  of  summer  girls,  education,  athletics,  and 
clubs,  which  lead  many  men  not  to  marry. 

A  summer  girl  is  not  half  so  serious  a  business  as 
a  platonic  affair,  though  her  varieties,  excuses,  and 
fritterings  slowly  bereave  men  of  any  notion  of  stead- 
fast affection  and  rational  enjoyment.  She  fastens 
like  a  parasite  on  the  tender  college  youth  and  adores 
his  fresh  young  manliness.  She  leads  him  a  jig  in 
the  dance  of  his  feelings,  too  wary  to  accept  more 
than  bonbons  and  ready  to  hold  him  in  leash  as  a 
brother  when  he  runs  to  sentiment.  One  or  two 
such  experiences  teach  him  in  turn,  as  he  grows 
older,  the  art  of  flirtatious  fencing  and  of  breaking 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  declaration.  At  the  end  of  a 
season  his  vanity  has  not  been  hurt  by  a  refusal  and 
her  conscience  consoles  her  for  not  having  brought 
him  to  the  point.  When  he  has  reestablished  his 
good  opinion  of  himself,  he  finds  be  has  lost  the 
zest  for  a  lengthy  marriage,  thinks  less  of  girls  and 
more  of  his  mother,  and  settles  down  as  a  bachelor, 
ready  again  for  any  test  of  his  emotions  which  will 
not  culminate  in  the  fixity  of  feeling  requisite  for  a 
wedding. 

The  higher  average  in  education  which  is  now  ex- 
pected of  every  one  has  also  acted  as  a  deterrent 
upon  a  man's  desire  to  realize  his  tender  fancy  for 
marriage.  It  is  not  enough  to  go  through  a  high 
school  ;  ordinary  fellows  must  also  go  to  college. 
When  a  boy  finishes  his  four  years  there,  seven 
more  at  least  lie  ahead  of  him,  if  he  studies  a  pro- 
fession, before  he  can  earn  a  thousand  a  year  ;  or  if 
he  goes  into  business  on  his  own  merits  and  not  on 
his  father's  capital,  he  is  forewarned  that  he  must  be 
content  to  remain  a  subordinate  indefinitely.  This 
is  the  price  he.  pays  for  his  collegiate  training.  It 
may  be  worth  it,  but  few  fellows  get  engaged  on 
class  day  as  did  their  fathers.  The  graduates  of  to- 
day argue  that  though  a  wife  may  help  some,  so 
many  girls  are  collegians,  the  birth  of  many  children 
hinders  prosperity.  Such  men  are  too  humble  or 
fearsome  to  ask  women  to  endure  penury,  lest  they 
fall  of  ultimate  success. 

There  is  also  a  physiological  result  from  the 
effects  of  education  which  must  be  reckoned  with  as 
a  factor  in  the  prevention  of  marriage,  a  well- 
recognized  bit  of  common  sense — that  the  more  cult- 
ure a  man  possesses  the  less  gross  are  his  instincts. 
The  advanced  state  of  general  education  extends  this 
truth  from  the  exceptional  individual  to  the  average 
thousands  of  intelligent  people  who  understand  the 
laws  of  economics,  of  hygiene,  and  of  mental 
growth  so  well  that  they  prefer  the  lesser  risks  of 
bachelordom  to  the  greater  uncertainties  of  marriage.  J 
After  all,  man  grows  fearful  as  he  gets  educated. 

It  is  not,  however,   the  education  of  books  alone  . 
which  acts  as  a  deterrent  upon  a  man's  thought  of 
marriage,  but  his  study  of  physical  culture.     The 
wide-spreading  popularity  of  athletics  has  done  more 
to  destroy  belief  in  his  supposed  need  of  marriage 
than  any  other  institution  or  cause.     Health  is  now  a 
frequent  foremost  consideration  in  a  young   man's 
calculations — health  to  be  gained  independently  of  1 
marriage — as  gymnasiums  have  taken  the  place  of  | 
false  advice  and  curbed  the  morbid  growth  of  pas-  1 
sion. 

Clubs  also  furnish  another  cause  which  induces 
men  to  postpone  marriage  until  the  habits  of  personal  ' 


comfort  have  become  so  thoroughly  established  that 
they  will  not  risk  the  friction  of  home  arrangements. 
Clubs  foster  the  growth- of  platonics  among  middle- 
aged  men,  who,  after  they  have  entered  its  labyrinths, 
never  emerge  into  the  open  confines  of  marriage. 
Acknowledging  the  necessity  of  woman's  presence  as 
a  stimulus  to  their  emotions  and  a  joy  to  their  vision, 
they  find  platonics  very  inexpensive  compared  with 
marriage  and  less  scandalous  than  repeated  divorces. 

The  real  objection  to  clubs  lies  in  their  insidious- 
ness  in  slackening  energy  and  creating  selfishness. 
A  fellow  can  live  at  them  better  than  in  his  own  house. 
He  likes  the  obeisance  of  the  trained  waiters,  and 
knows  he  can  not  get  from  self-regard ful  girl  domes- 
tics that  quick  attention  to  his  wishes  which  his  club 
provides.  He  has  no  responsibilities  there.  In  short, 
club  life  provides  that  easy  affluence,  personal  inde- 
pendence, and  gratification  of  the  palate  which  a  fel- 
low on  a  small  salary  can  command  as  a  bachelor, 
but  which  would  be  impossible  if  he  had  a  wife. 

Among  the  indeterminate  factors  of  prevention  of 
marriage  is  the  growing  modesty  of  men.  They  are 
not  as  self-conceited  as  they  used  to  be,  since  their 
inherited  self- consciousness  has  at  last  accumulated 
a  force  of  self-distrust  which  makes  them  fear  they 
may  not  be  accepted.  And  how  can  they  tell  that 
because  they  love  a  girl  to-day  they  will  to  morrow  ; 
that  because  they  like  to  play  with  their  nephews  and 
nieces  they  would  enjoy  having  children  of  their 
own  ;  and  that  realities  will  be  better  than  reveries  ? 

And  as  man  is  also  vain  as  well  as  modest,  his 
vanity  deters  him  from  speaking  too  soon  ;  for, 
though  he  may  be  self-condeming  before  his  inner 
consciousness,  he  is  eager  to  appear  well  before  the 
world,  and  he  had  rather  go  on  loving  a  girl  in  secret, 
for  fear  that  he  will  be  refused,  than  be  made  a  fool 
of  by  showing  his  regard  for  her  too  openly.  These 
secret  lovers,  fearful  and  passive,  are  not  marrying 
men. 

Whether  or  not  the  women  of  this  generation  are 
as  charming  as  those  of  a  past  age  depends  on  one's 
ideals,  but  certainly,  as  the  susceptibility  of  women 
to  marriage  has  lessened  and  they  have  become  self- 
supporting,  it  is  possible  they  do  not  so  quickly  excite 
the  thought  of  love  in  a  man's  mind  as  of  sisterly 
regard. — North  American  Review, 


The  Summer  in  the  East. 

The  summer  resort  season  of  1897  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  has  been  practically  ruined  by 
the  rain  that  fell  continuously  throughout  the  last  two 
weeks  of  July.  It  combined  with  a  low  temperature 
to  breed  the  worst  mosquitoes  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut ever  saw,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
They  swooped  down  on  the  inoffensive  summer  resort 
like  the  plague  of  locusts  in  Egypt,  and  their  voracity 
has  provided  an  entirely  new  crop  of  mosquito  stories. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  country 
boarding-house  by  muggy  weather  for  a  fortnight, 
but  when  to  this  is  added  a  siege  by  persistent,  in- 
genious, and  bloodthirsty  mosquitoes,  the  summer 
boarder  can  not  stand  it.  After  the  inclement 
weather  set  fairly  in,  the  incoming  trains  at  the  New 
York  Central  depot  brought  in  twice  as  many  pas- 
sengers on  every  load  as  the   outgoing  ones   took 

away. 

* — ♦ — ♦ 

With  few  exceptions,  the  generals  who  finally 
achieved  great  distinction  during  the  Civil  War  were 
former  cadets  at  the  National  Military  Academy. 
These  officers  were  trained  at  West  Point :  Grant, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  McClellan,  Meade,  Hooker, 
Thomas,  McPherson,  Reynolds,  Sumner,  Hancock, 
Humphreys,  Heintzelman,  Stoneman,  Gordoi., 
Granger,  Howard,  Fitz  J.  Porter,  Sedgwick,  Ord, 
Burnside,  Slocum,  Rosecrans,  Weitzel,  A.  McD. 
McCook,  Schofield,  and  Pleasanton.  Logan  was  a 
lieutenant  of  Volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War.  Crit- 
tenden and  McClernand  were  veterans  of  Mexico. 
Sigel  had  been  in  foreign  service,  while  Banks, 
Sickles,  and  Butler  were  previously  officers  of  militia. 


Paris  is  in  danger  of  losing  one  of  its  most  boasted 
titles,  that  of  the  City  of  Light.  The  municipal  coun- 
cil has  found  itself  involved  in  multifarious  undertak- 
ings in  the  construction  of  streets,  metropolitan  rail- 
ways, and  statues,  and  in  looking  around  for  some 
expenditure  which  will  bear  curtailment,  the  lighting 
of  the  streets  of  the  capital  has  been  fixed  upon  as 
the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 


It  will  doubtless  be  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
tuft-hunters  who  have  arranged  to  spend  the  next 
month  at  Homburg  to  learn  that  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion of  the  place,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  modified 
his  plans  and  intends  to  take  a  course  of  the  waters 
at  Marienbad  instead  of  at  the  resort  he  has  made 
so  popular. 

* — m     » 

"How  shall  we  check  the  Sunday  bicycle  ? "  de- 
manded the  president  of  the  Christian  Citizens'  Re- 
form League.  "Same  as  trunks,"  courteously  sug- 
gested the  commercial  tourist,  who  had  wandered  in 
merely  because  he  saw  a  crowd. — Emporia  Gazette. 


—  Monograms,  crests,  and  coats  of  arms 
correctly  engraved  and  stamped  at  Cooper  &  Co's., 
746  Market  Street. 

—  For  -fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple).  _  

—  Latest  summer  neck-wear,  gloves,  and 
shirts  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


MARTSnuRN'S^ 


VJ  AND  GEJ 

THE  GENUINE 


)HARTSHORN 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50   MINUTKS    FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Average  wiuter  temperature  64  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  the  healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WILL,  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  KEL1EK 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warfield,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 
(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Hess  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The     Principal    and     Finest 

Family     Hotel     of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

STBS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

MW1I    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  WENBAN 

N.W.cor.  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Sts. 


First-class  family  hotel ;  single  rooms  and 
elegant  suites,  each   provided  with   private 
baths.     Superior  table. 
CAROLLNE  BLITZ,  Proprietress. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


THE  WESTMINSTER 

614    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  Family  Hotel. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1897. 


VOLUMES     I.    TO     XL. 


The  Fortieth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XL.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  85.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  246 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


August  23,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
;  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Frederick  \V.  Sharon  will  arrive  from  Paris  during 
the  first  week  of  October.  She  will  remain  for  several 
months  as  the  guest  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  were  in  Glasgow  a  fort- 
j  night  ago.  Mrs.  Grant  arrived  in  Liverpool  suffering 
i  from  a  type  of  low  fever  contracted  on  ship-board,  so  she 
1  was  at  once  taken  to  the  residence  of  a  married  sister  in 
Glasgow,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  have  since  remained. 
I  At  last  accounts  she  was  doing  well. 

Attorney-General  McKenna  has  leased  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Ulrich  Kennedy,  at  2127  California  Avenue, 
1  and  will  make  it  his  home  during  his  official  life  in  Wash- 
ington. The  house  is  exceedingly  well  located  and  com- 
fortable. It  affords  a  fine  view  of  Washington  and  the 
Virginia  hills. 
I  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  has  gone  from  Santa  Cruz  to 
Napa,  where  she  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard 
Chase. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  his  granddaughter.  Miss  Florence 
Breckenridge,  have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe,  where 
they  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  S.  Tevis, 
who  are  spending  the  season  there. 

Mrs.  E,  B.  Crocker  has  left  New  York  on  a  trip  into 
the  South. 

Professor  E.  H.  Griggs  has  returned  to  Palo  Alto  from 
a  three  months'  stay  in  Europe. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N,  Winston,  of  Haywards,  were 
among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Driscoll,  of  Oakland,  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman  has  returned  after  a  delightful 
vacation  trip  of  over  two  months  in  Southern  and  Central 
California. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Gerstle,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  here 
at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  is  out  of  danger  and 
rapidly  recuperating  her  health. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Avery,  who  has  been  in  Honolulu  and 
Samoa  during  the  past  six  months  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health,  is  expected  to  return  here  next  week. 

General  A.  W.  Barret,  N.  G.  C,  of  Sacramento,  was 
among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Hooker,  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  T,  Smith,  of  San  Francisco,  were 
among  the  visitors  to  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Jefferson  G.  Chandler  has  returned  to  Los  Angeles 
from  this  city. 

Mr.  Otto  Wolff,  formerly  president  of  the  New  York 
Kit  Kat  Club,  an  artist  whose  pictures  have  received 
medals  of  the  Paris  Salon,  is  on  a  visit  to  his  brother, 
Mr.  William  Wolff. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  and  Mr.  William  F.  Herrin 
were  among  last  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle 
Crag. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  McKinston,  and  Mr.  James  D. 
Phelan  spent  Wednesday  night  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond  has  returned  from  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag,  where  she  has  been  staying  for  some  weeks. 

Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe  and  Miss  Mary  Jolliffe  are  visiting 

their  sister,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell,  wAr  Catherwood,  are  at 

Milford,  Conn.,  where  they  have  been  passing  the  summer 

since  their  return  from  abroad. 

Mr.  George  H.  Howard,  of  San  Mateo,  has  returned 
from  abroad,  much  improved  in  health,  and  has  joined 
Mrs.  Howard  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Belcher  have  returned  home 
from  their  visit  to  the  springs. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hunt  and  Miss  Hunt  have  arrived  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mr.  Charles  de  Young, 
and  the  Misses  de  Young  have  gone  from  Paris  to 
Carlsbad. 
Professor  Bernard  Moses,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
■  fornia,  who  is  now  in  Japan  pursuing  his  studies  in 
political  economy,  has  been  granted  an  extension  of  his 
leave  of  absence  until  October. 

Mr.  D.   F.    Verdenal,  the  Chronicle's  New  York  corre- 
spondent, has  returned  to  Manhattan. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Oxnard  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Alexander  E.  O.  Olarovsky,  formerly  Russian  con- 
sul at  San  Francisco,  from  1880  to  1886,  has,  according  to 
reports  from  St.  Petersburg,  been  appointed  minister  to 
Siam.  Since  1886  Mr.  Olarvosky  has  been  stationed  at 
New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Pasmore  returned  from  Europe  on 
the  White  Star  liner  Teutonic.  They  have  left  New 
York,  and  will  arrive  here  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Drown  and  the  Misses  Drown  are 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Baron  J.  H.  von  Schroder,  of  this  city,  was  visited  dur- 
ing the  week  by  his  brothers,  Baron  G.  von  Schroder  and 
Baron  A.  von  Schroder,  and  also  his  cousin,  Mr.  E.  von 
Abercorn,  from  Germany,  who  are  on  a  trip  around  the 
world.  They  are  now  visiting  Baron  von  Schroder's  San 
Luis  Obispo  County  ranch. 

Miss  Alice  Cobden  Hoffman  has  returned  to  the  city 
after  camping  for  the  past  two  months  at  Liberty's,  near 
San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaias  Hellman  and  the  Misses  Hellman 
have  been  spending  a  fortnight  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
man W .  Hellman  in  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Martin  Mann  has  gone  to  Paso  Robles 
for  a  fortnight's  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Russell  and 
Miss  Ada  Russell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Barker  and  Miss  Barker  *have  re- 
turned to  Oakland  from  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  J.  Athearn  Folger,  of  Oakland,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Spencer  and  Mrs.  J.  U.  Hall,  of  San  Jose, 
are  at  Capitola. 
General  R.  H.  Warfield  has  gone  East. 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Booth  was  visiting  in  Santa  Cruz  during  the 
week.     She  is  still  sojourning  at  her  country-place,  near 
Glen  wood. 

The  California  Hotel's  Hawaiian  colony  has  been  en- 
larged by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Brenham,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Howard,  Captain  D.  H.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Dow- 
sett,  all  of  Honolulu. 

Miss  May  Hoffman  is  visiting  Miss  Helen  Smith  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  1.  S.  Van  Winkle,  Miss  Helen  Van  Winkle,  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle  have  returned  home,  after 
passing  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Sharon  and  her  party  have  returned  to  Oak- 
land from  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine,  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Byrne  are  traveling  through  Switzerland,  en  route 
to  Munich  and  Vienna. 

Miss  Coralie  Selby,  of  Oakland,  has  gone  to  Ben 
Lomond  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mi.  Robert  J.  Tobin  was  among  the  week's  arrivals  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael. 

rs.  J.  N.  Folger.  of  Oakland,  is  preparing  to  go  East 


on  a  visit  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Le  Grand  Cannon  Tib- 
betts. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Peck  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Mr.  Hall  McAllister,  Mr.  J.  M, 
Allen,  and  Mr.  M.  F.  Michael  visited  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag  on  Sunday  last. 

Among  the  passengers  for  Honolulu  on  the  Oceanic 
steamship  Australia  on  her  last  trip  to  the  islands  were 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hatch,  Mr.  W.  E.  Dean,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Whitney,  Mr.  George  de  la  Vergne,  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams, 
and  Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee. 

Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  the  Misses  King  did  not  go 
to  Santa  Monica  as  they  expected,  but  visited  Santa  Cruz 
and  other  neighboring  watering-places.  Miss  Genevieve 
King  will  return  to  school  in  New  York  in  about  two  weeks. 

Mrs.  A.  Cheseborough  and  Miss  Kate  Dillon  have  re- 
turned from  a  stay  of  six  weeks  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle 
Crag. 

General  John  T.  Cutting  has  returned  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Parker,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Bruce,  Mrs. 
William  C.  Bush,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Van  Fleet,  Mr.  John  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Samuel  Parker,  and  Mr.  John  Perry,  Jr.,  were 
among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett  Eastman  have  returned  to  Los 
Angeles  from  a  brief  visit  to  Chicago, 

Mrs.  William  Hereford  has  gone  to  Santa  Cruz  on  a 
visit  to  friends  there. 

Mr.  John  Boggs,  Miss  Boggs,  Mrs.  N.  P.  Chipman, 
Miss  Chipman,  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Brown,  Miss  Adelaide 
Brown,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Darling,  Mr.  M.  Aldrick,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Holmes,  Mr.  F.  M.  Blanchard,  Mr.  R.  C.  Harrison,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Boggs,  and  Dr.  Philip  K.  Brown  were  a  party  of 
guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Among  those  who  visited  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais 
during  the  week  were  Mrs.  Frank  P.  McLennan,  Mrs. 
Windsor  Brown,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wood,  Miss  B.  P.  Bates, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Charles  Plum,  Jr.,  Mr. 
John  Parrolt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cushing,  Mr.  John  M. 
Wright.  Dr.  F.  E.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  V.  B.  Carpenter,  Mr. 
William  J.  Herron,  Mr.  Alfred  Wheeler,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Regensberger. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are   known   in   San    Francisco   are  ap- 
pended : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Louis  T.  Morris.  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  recently  promoted  from  major.  Third  Cavalry, 
has  been  officially  stationed  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  order  of  General  Shafter,  commanding  this  de- 
partment. 

Major  S.  C.  Kellogg,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  mili- 
tary attache  of  the  United  States  embassy  at  Paris,  is  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  on  leave. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Michael  Cooney,  Seventh  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Apache. 
He  was  recently  promoted  from  major,  Fourth  Cavalry. 

Colonel  Elmer  Otis,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  died  on  August 
iSth,  at  his  home  in  San  Diego,  of  diabetes.  He  leaves 
a  wife  and  six  children.  He  retired  in  1892  while  com- 
manding the  Eighth  Cavalry. 

Captain   Theodore   F.   Kane,   U.   S.   N.,  retired,    from 

New  York,  is  sojourning,  with  his  family,  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Paymaster  S.  R.   Colhoun,   U.   S.  N.,   of  the   Oregon, 

with  his  wife  and  daughter,  have  taken  rooms  at  the  Hotel 

Bella  Vista  for  the  winter. 

Captain  Frank  de  L.  Camngton,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  in  Santa  Monica  on  duty  with  the  militia  en- 
camped there. 

Captain  C.  A.  P.  Hatfield,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  from  Boise  Barracks  to  Huntington,  Or., 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  deposition  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  versus  Private  Louis  J.  Dumoulin. 

The  following  officers  have  been  ordered  to  report  on 
board  the  gunboat  Marietta,  on  September  1st.  for  duty 
on  that  ship  :  Lieutenant-Commander  F.  H.  Symonds,  U. 
S.  N„  from  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  to  command  ; 
Lieutenant  W.  B.  Caperton,  U.  S.  N..  from  the  Brooklyn; 
Lieutenant  A.  M.  McCrackin,  U.  S.  N.,  from  the  Naval 
Academy,  as  executive;  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Hetherington, 
U.  S.  N.,  from  the  Puget  Sound  Station ;  Assistant- 
Paymaster  E.  W.  Bonnaffon.  U.  S.  N.,  from  the  Inde- 
pendence; Ensign  H.  K.  Benham,  U.  S.  N.,  from  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  ;  Ensign  F.  B.  Bassett,  U.  S.  N., 
from  the  Alert ;  and  Ensign  J.J.  Raby,  U.  S.  N.,  from 
the  Independence. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hawkins  is  the  guest  of  Commander  Rich- 
ardson Clover,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Clover,  at  their 
country-place,  "Lavergne,"in  Napa  County. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Ogden,  wife  of  Chief  Engineer  Ogden,  U. 
S,  N.,  of  the  Bennington,  who  came  out  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  see  her  husband  before  he  departed  for  Hono- 
lulu, is  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista. 

Lieutenant  M.  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Naval  Academy,  September  24th,  and  ordered  to 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  September  30th. 

Lieutenant  E.  F.  Qualtrough,  U.  S.  N.,  was  ordered  to 
the  Terror  on  the  seventeenth  instant. 

Lieutenant   George  D.  Moore,  Twenty- Third   Infantry, 

U.  S.  A.,  is  on  duty  at  the  Kemper  School,  Booneville,  Mo. 

A  military  tournament  and  field-day  will  be  given  at  the 

Presidio,  on  Admission  Day,  September  9th,  in  aid  of  the 

Lincoln  monument  fund. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Butler,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue 
Cutter  Service,  is  a  guest  at  the  California  Hotel. 

The  Adams  has  been  ordered  on  another  practice 
cruise,  with  about  eighty  apprentices. 

Four  companies  of  the  First  Infantry  from  the  Presidio, 
under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  Bisbee, 
U.  S.  A.,  have  been  at  the  Redwood  City  ranges  for  the 
past  ten  days  completing  their  season's  target  practice. 
Captain  Guy  L.  Edie,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  ac- 
companied the  command  as  medical  officer. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  were 
Lieutenants  Armin  Harlrath,  A.  A.  Kirby,  and  Jesse  M. 
Roper,  U.  S.  N.,  from  Mare  Island,  and  Lieutenant  Will- 
iam McKelvy,  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Pickering,  First  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  was  among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Second  Lieutenant  Rogers  F.  Gardner,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence,  to  terminate 
on  September  1st. 

Ensign  J.  R.  Monaghan,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
frorn  the  Monadnock,  September  1st,  and  ordered  to  the 
Alert  as  watch  and  division  officer. 

Ensign  C.  L.  Hussey,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Oregon,  came 
down  from  Mare  Island  on  Wednesday,  and  is  a  guest  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Additional  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  S.  Morgan,  U.  S, 
A.,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  Captain  Cassius  E.  Gillette,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  with  station  in  that  city. 

Among  the  week's  navy  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were :  Captain  Franklin  Hanford,  Commander  B.  S. 
Richards,  Junior  Lieutenant  W.  J.  Litlell,  of  the  Engi- 
neer Corps,  and  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Rudyard  Kipling's  wife,  who  was  Miss  Ballestier, 
of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  presented  that  eminent  author 
with  a  son  on  August  18th.  They  have  two  other 
children,  both  girls. 


Peary's  Rank  and  Title. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  July  31,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut:  The  inclosed  article  is  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press,  and  is  reported  to  have  come  from 
your  paper: 

"  Naval  officers  are  somewhat  irritated  (says  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut)  by  the  constant  references  to  '  Lieu- 
tenant Peary,  U.  S.  N.,'  when  the  noted  officer  in  ques- 
tion is  but  a  civil  engineer.  One  officer,  when  he  heard 
Peary  spoken  of  as  '  Lieutenant  Peary,'  said,  tartly  :  '  Not 
"  Lieutenant "  Peary  —  "  Mr."  Peary."  A  somewhat 
astonished  auditor  asked:  'Is  not  Mr.  Peary  of  the 
navy?' and  the  officer  crisply  answered;  'No;  Peary  is 
not  of  the  navy.  He  is  merely  Mr.  Peary,  of  the  North 
Pole.' " 

I  am  astonished  that  a  paper  of  your  high  standing 
would  allow  a  matter  of  this  kind  to  creep  into  your 
columns  without  making  any  correction. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  their  annual  register,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a 
corps  of  civil  engineers  in  the  navy  and  that  R.  E, 
Peary,  the  Arctic  explorer,  is  a  member  of  this  corps, 
with  the  relative  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  is  as  much  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  navy  as  any  of  the  naval 
officers  that  you  refer  to  in  the  article  inclosed. 

The  civil  engineer  corp  of  the  navy  has  charge  of  build- 
ing the  dry-docks,  navy-yards,  piers,  wharves,  etc.,  and 
has  been  in  charge  of  most  of  the  surveys  and  explora 
tions  for  interoceanic  canals  made  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Lieutenant  Peary  is  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  under  him 
on  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  of  which  he  was  in  charge  in  the 
field  and  in  which  charge  I  succeeded  him  when  his  leave 
of  absence  from  the  navy  expired.  I  found  him  a  most 
agreeable  companion  and  a  thorough  gentleman. 

As  Lieutenant  Peary  is  now  absent  in  the  Arctic,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  in  vindication  of  his  rank  and 
the  commission  that  he  holds  in  the  United  States  navy, 
and  I  think  you  owe  it  to  him  to  make  a  correction  in 
your  widely  circulated  paper.     Respectfully  yours, 

J.  Fras.  Le  Baron. 

[We  have  already  printed  the  information  contained  in 
the  foregoing.  We  may  add  that  the  paragraph  referred 
to  was  printed  principally  to  correct  the  almost  universal 
newspaper  blunder  of  referring  to  the  Arctic  explorer  as 
"  Lieutenant  Peary,  U.  S.  N."  Whatever  his  relative 
rank,  he  is  not  a  lieutenant,  any  more  than  a  chief  engineer 
with  the  relative  rank  of  captain  is  a  captain, — Eds.] 


USE    ONLY 


Beer  in  Syphon  Bottles. 
On  Saturday,  August  14th,  the  day  on  which  we 
printed  an  inquiry  from  an  Argonaut  reader  in 
Mexico  as  to  the  address  of  an  American  firm  which 
manufactures  syphons  for  beer  similar  to  those  used 
for  soda-water,  the  local  papers  stated  that  the  Amer- 
ican Syphon  Beer-Botlle  Company  had  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  with  the  county  clerk  of  San  Fran- 
cisco the  day  before.  Among  the  directors  of  the 
new  company  is  Joseph  Horn,  of  757  Market  Street, 
from  whom  our  correspondent  can  probably  obtain 
the  information  he  desires. 


A  Prussian  master  of  ceremonies  would  have  a  fit 
if  he  were  asked  to  marshal  the  guests  in  the  English 
way,  says  the  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  show  how  the  order  of  rank  was  at  the  re- 
ception in  Buckingham  Palace  :  First  came  the  arch- 
bishops, then  the  dukes  and  duchesses,  marquises 
and  marchionesses,  earls  and  countesses,  lords  and 
ladies,  bishops,  barons,  "right  honorables,"  and 
"  honorables,"  county  councillors,  the  lower  clergy, 
the  medical  profession,  and  last,  the  admirals,  cap- 
tains, commanders,  and  naval  lieutenants,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  field-marshals,  generals,  and  other  army 
officers.  In  Prussia  the  military  men  rank  first, 
noblemen  without  military  rank  and  without  official 
position  "  take  a  back  seat,"  and  the  clergy  are  re- 
manded still  farther  in  the  rear. 

Verdi  has  been  demonstrating  that  he  is  in  excel- 
lent health  and  spirits.  On  his  way  to  the  baths  of 
Montecatini  he  stopped  over  in  Milan  and  went  to  an 
evening-party  given  by  Ricordi,  his  publisher,  where 
he  sang  the  love  duet  from  "  Otello  "  with  Mme. 
Stolz,  the  original  Aida,  imitating  the  poses  and  man- 
nerisms of  the  tenor  Tamagno.  He  told  a  newspaper 
man  to  deny  the  rumors  "  which  announce  that  I  am 
a  candidate  for  Paradise."  Several  foreign  theatres 
will  celebrate  his  eighty-fifth  birthday,  October  13th, 
by  a  performance  of  his  first  opera,  "11  Conte  di 
Bonifacio." 

France  has  just  ratified  a  convention  with  the  Shah 
of  Persia  by  which,  in  return  for  a  large  money  pay- 
ment, she  obtains  the  monopoly  of  archaeological  ex- 
cavations in  Persia,  M.  J.  de  Morgan,  late  director 
of  excavations  in  Egypt,  has  been  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  Persian  investigations. 


—  Graduate  of  the  high  school  desires  a 
position  in  office,  or  to  act  as  private  secretary.  First- 
class  references.     Address  "  E.,"  Argonaut  office. 


—  A   LADV    WISHES  TO  TAKE    CHARGE    OF    AND 

educate  one  or  two  children,    American   or  foreign. 
Highest  references.     Mrs.  M.,  Gen.  P.  O.,  S.  F. 
■ — ♦■ — • 

—  A    WOMAN    OF    EDUCATION    AND    REFINEMENT 

would  like  position  as  companion.     Address    "M." 
Argonaut  office. 


MURRAY  k  LANMAFS 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

fitFORE    THE    PUBLIC  SINCE    1808. 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


Office;*,  fi'»4,  fi'»r»,  (136,  627. 

NEW     SPRECKELS     BUILDING 

927  MARKET  STREET. 

Resilience,  The  Stkatiimukf. 

Dr.  Nellie  Beiglile, 

Diseases  Successfully  Treated. 
Office  Hours:        Diagnosis  Made  Without  (Questioning, 
o  a  M   to  s  P  m  **est  0*"  References  Given. 

No  Medicine  Used. 

Educational. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 
1718     SAt'KAMENTO     STREET. 

French,  German,  and   English  School  for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  ad. 
MME.  li.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


MR.  H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Having   .j  11- 1     finished    a    special    course    in 
singing  wilh 

MR.    WM.    SHAKESPEARE, 

of  London,  will  resume  teachiug  Aug.  36th. 
1494  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

SAMUEL    ADELSTEIN, 

— TEACHER   OP — 

MANDOLIN,     LUTE,     AND     GUITAB. 

Music  Studio,  1017  Post  Street. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  tbe  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  In  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  In  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
It  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with,  modern  Improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-bulldlngs.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  Im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner'B  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Address  Box  30,  this   office. 

Residents  of  San  Francisco  desiring 
to  have  the  Argonaut  delivered  to 
(lu-iii  regularly,  may  save  themselves 
tbe  trouble  of  purchasing  money 
orders  or  other  mailable  form  of  re- 
mittance, or  of  calling  at  this  office, 
by  sending  us  a  postal  card,  when  a 
representative  of  the  paper  will  call 
upon  1  hen i  to  collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 
246  Sutter  Street. 


There  is  nothing'  so  good  as 


CHAMPAGNE. 


There  is  no  Champagne  so  good  as 

Moet  &  Chandon  "WHITE  SEAL" 

(Grande  Cuvee.) 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  23,  1897. 


CET  OUT  into  the  Mountains  I 

SCENERY;-Charmins,  picturesque,  captivating,  im- 
posing, majestic,  sublime. 

CLIMATE — Genial,  bracing,  invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing, upbuilding. 

RECREATION  —  Rusticating,  picnicking,  camping, 
nunting,  fishing,  horseback-riding,  boating,  mountain- 
climbing  excursions.     Or  run  down  to  the 

SEASHORE. 

Magnificent  hotels,  toning  and  life-giving  salt  sea  air, 
surf-bathing,  boating,  fishing,  driving,  wheeling,  shell- 
gathering,  and  all  sorts  of  pastimes. 

The  season  for  this  sort  of  thought  and  action  is  upon 
us.  All  the  world,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  de- 
scribed by  California,  takes  an  outing  once  a  year,— if  it 
doesn't,  it  ought  to. 

Up  Shasta  Way  — Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  Sweet 
Brier  Camp,  Upper  Soda  Springs,  Shasta  Retreat,  Shasta 
Springs,  Sissons,  Ml.  Shasta  Camp,  Klamath  Hot  Springs. 

Lake  County  and  Vicinity — Geysers,  ./Etna 
Springs,  Harbin,  Anderson,  Adams,  Howard,  Siegler, 
Highland,  and    Bartlett    Springs,    Glenbrook,  Soda    Bay. 

On  Sierra  Summits — Lake  Tahoe,  Independence, 
Webber  and  Donner  Lakes,  Tallac,  Deer  Park  Inn,  Sun- 
nyside,  Mc  Kinney's,  Rubicon  Springs,  Campbell  Hot 
Springs,  and  a  score  more, 

Yosemite  and  the  Big  Treeg — 

Santa  Cruz  Mountains — Los  Gatos,  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs.  Glenwood,  Felton,  Ben  Lomond,  Boulder. 

Southward  —  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  Paso  Robles,  and 
Santa  Ysabel  Hot  Springs. 

Along  the  Shore —  Santa  Cruz,  Capitola,  Del 
Monte,  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego. 

There  will  be  REDUCED  RATES  to  many  of  these 
places.  If  you  haven't  all  needed  information  to  complete 
that  itinerary,  call  on  the  nearest  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany agent,  or  send  to  T.  H.  Goodman  for  resort  folders. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.)  


leave    I  From  August  15,  1897. 


I 


Niles.  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations. .  8.45  a 
Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento  ...  10.45  a 
Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5  -45  p 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey    8 ,  45  H 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6  15  f 

Atlantic  Express.  Ogden  and  East...         8.45  p 
Niles,  San  Jose.  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4.15  P 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7-i5  •* 

New  Orleans  Express, Merced,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and  East 6  15  p 

Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12 .  15  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *g .  00  p 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  P 

Livermore,   Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 415  P 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga.El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9.1s  a 
Benicia,  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 1Q-45  A 

Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Raymond 
(for  Yosemite),  Fresno,  Mojave 
(for   Randsburg),    Santa    Barbara, 

and  Los  Angeles. 7-45  A 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.15  V 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  A 

Vallejo t7-45  * 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 7  ■  45  A 

SAN  LKAKDROAND  HAYWARDS  IOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


*6.oo  A 
7.00  A 

7.OO  A 

7.OO  A 
7.3O  A 

8  .00  A 

8.30  A 

*8 . 30  A 

9-00  A 


*i.oo  P 
1.30  P 

2  OO  P 
4.OO  P 
4.OO    P 


4-3°  p 
4  30  p 


4  30  P 

6-00  P 
6.00  P 
18. 00  P 
8  00  P 


1*6  -  00  J 
8.00/ 
9.00  J 
10.00  J 

in. 00  i 

JI2.00* 

11 .00  1 
13.00  : 
-  4.00  1 
5.00  : 
5-3°  I 
7.00  i 
8.00  } 
9.00  l 
ft"  -i5  : 


Melrose,  Skminarv  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AND 

Haywards. 


1  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


•       7-^5  A 

rg.45  A 

10.45  a 

11. 45  A 

12.45  p 

ri.45  P 

t2-45  P 

<4-45  P 

'5-45  P 

6.15  P 

7-45  P 

8-45  P 

9-45  P 

10.50  p 

•ft12-00  p 


SANTA   CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


t7-45  A 

8.15  A 


Santa   Cruz  Excursion,    Santa   Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8.o5  P 

Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5  -  50  P 

*2.i5  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io-5o  a 

4.15  p     San  Jose1  and  Glenwood 9.20  A 

174.15  P    Felton  and  Santa  Cruz $9.20  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.ig  9.00    II.OO  A.M.,   Jl-00   *2.00  %3.00 

*4  OO         t5  OO   *6.00  P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.m.    I12-00  *i.oo  ta.oo  *3.oo  T4  00  *5-OQ  P  " 


COAST  DIVISION  (Third  and  Townsend  Sta) 
*6-55  a     San   Jose"    and   Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1 .  30  p 

Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose",  Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations J8 .  35  p 

San  Jose1,  Tres  P'mos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io-3o  a 

♦3.15  P    San  Jose",  Santa  Cruz,  Pacific  Grove, 

and  Way  Stations *7-3°  P 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  A 

San  Jose-  and  Principal  Way  Stations       *8.35  a 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations       *9-oo  a 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 6.35  A 

San  Jose-  and  Way  Stations 7.30  P 


t7-3°A 


9  00  / 


IO.4O  A 
II.30  A 
*3.30   P 


4-15    P 

9-45  A 
5.30  P 


Vi5  P- 
*5-oo  P 
5 -3°  * 
6.30  P 
t"-45  P 


a  for  Morning.       P  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

X  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

IT  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  $  Sundays  and  Mondays. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion . 


BANK 


FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

E-'osO^and  Stockton  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


She — "  So  you  don't  like  that  hat  just  in  front  of 
us  ?  How  would  you  like  it  trimmed  ?  "  He  (sav- 
agely)—" With  a  lawn-mower." — Tit-Bits. 

The  captain  (boisterously^ — "Come,  old  man, 
brace  up  !  What's  got  into  you  ?  "  Passenger — "  If 
you  don't  put  me  ashore  you'll  very  soon  see." — 
Life. 

"  Poor,  motherless  girl  !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  turned 
sadly  away.  What  he  wanted  was  a  motherless  girl 
who  should  be  in  moderate  circumstances,  at  least. — 
Puck. 

Scotch:  McSporran  (leaving  home)  —  "  Noo, 
Janet,  dinna  forget  to  mak'  leetle  Sandy  tak'  his 
glass  e'e  oot  when  he's  na  lookin'  at  aething." — New 
York  Truth. 

She — "Oh,  James,  how  grand  the  sea  is.  How 
wonderful.  I  do  so  like  to  hear  the  roar  of  the 
ocean."  He—"So  do  I,  Elizabeth.  Please  keep 
quiet." — Lustigen  Blatter. 

Chatty  Ricketis  (tragically)— "  Refuse  me,  dearest, 
and  1  shall  enter  a  monastery  and  be  a  monk." 
Maude  Summerflirt  —  "  Monastery  ?  Don't  you 
mean  a  menagerie  ?" — Puck. 

"Joking  aside,  madam,  two  girls  have  gone  insane 
from  love  of  me— and  you  say  you  really  can  not 
love  me?"  "No,  baron."  "Third  case  of  in- 
sanity 1  " — FUegende  Blatter. 

Old  Millyuns — "  Young  man,  my  daughter  tells 
me  you  kissed  her  last  night."  Percival  Tootles — 
"  Well,  if  she  wants  to  go  bragging  about  it,  that's 
her  privilege." — Chicago  Record. 

"  Everybody  seems  to  be  on  an  equality  in  Klon- 
dike," said  the  shoe-clerk  boarder.  "  Yes,"  said  the 
Cheerful  Idiot,  "  one  man  can  cut  as  much  ice  as  an- 
other up  there." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Weary  Willie— "  Ef  you  hed  a  million  dollars, 
Fields,  wot  would  you  do  wit'  it?"  Flowery  Fields 
— "  W'y,  I  wouldn't  do  nutt'n'  wit'  it— I'd  jess  rest 
easy  and  let  it  do  sutt'n'  wit'  me." — Truth. 

"Paw,"  asked  the  little  boy,  "what  is  a  brain- 
worker?"  "A  brain- worker,"  said  the  old  man, 
"is  a  man  who  has  to  spend  all  his  salary  in  dressing 
up  to  the  position  he  holds."— Typographical  Jour- 
nal. 

"  Papa,"  said  Billy,  tearfully,  after  a  playful  romp 
with  the  good-natured  but  rather  rough  St.  Bernard 
puppy,  "  I  don't  believe  Bingo  knows  what  kind  of  a 
dog  he  is.  He  plays  as  if  he  thought  he  was  a  little 
pug." — Bazar. 

Mr.  Gotrox — "  What  would  you  expect  me  to  do 
for  my  daughter  if  you  married  her  ? "  Georgie 
Good-thing  (slightly  embarrassed)  —  "You  —  er  — 
wouldn't  be  willing  to  die  for  her,  would  you?" — 
Judge. 

Isaacstein — "Dot  vas  a  quveer  t'ing  vot  hap- 
penedt  to  Rosenbaum's  shtore.  Dere  vas  a  purglary 
undt  a  shmall  fire  der  same  nighd."  Cohenstein — 
"Yes;  Rosenbaum  toldt  me  dot  he  came  oudt 
schoost  even." — Puck. 

Young  lady — "You  are  a  wonderful  master  of  the 
piano,  I  hear."  Professor  von  Spieler  (hired  for  the 
occasion) — "I  blay  aggompaniments  zometimes." 
Young  lady — ' '  Accompaniments  to  singing  ?  "  Pro- 
fessor von  Spieler — ' '  Aggompaniments  to  gonversa- 
tions."—  Tit-Bits. 

Mrs.  Newly  wed — "  That  is  our  new  burglar-alarm 
— you  see,  if  a  burglar  should  get  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  house,  that  would  ring."  Her  mother—*1  Oh  1 
—and  scare  him  off  ?  "  Mrs.  Newlywed  (doubtfully) 
— "  Well,  it  might ;  but  it  would  give  Clarence  and 
me  plenty  of  time  to  hide  in  the  attic,  anyway." — 
Puck. 

'  First  assistant  (in  Daily  Hustler  office) — "It 
strikes  me  that  the  editor  is  becoming  decidedly 
absent-minded."  Second  assistant — "Why  do  you 
think  so?"  First  assistant — "Why,  in  that  long 
article  on  the  wonderful  progress  of  mankind  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  never  once  men- 
tioned the  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  Hustler.' 
—Puck. 

"How  is  it,  colonel?"  asked  the  hopeful  young 
bunco-steerer,  addressing  the  hoary-headed  master  of 
the  craft,  "that  you  have  always  been  so  successful 
in  picking  out  juicy  suckers,  and  never  have  to  waste 
your  time  on  unprofitable  subjects?"  "I  simply 
wait  till  I  hear  a  man  say  that  he  is  a  pretty  good 
judge  of  human  nature,"  replied  the  veteran  ;  "  and 
then  I  know  he  is  just  what  I  am  looking  for."— 

Puck. 

• — -♦ — • 

A  Pound  of  Facts 
is  worth  oceans  of  theories.  More  infants  are  suc- 
cessfully raised  on  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk  than  upon  any  other  food.  Infant 
Health  is  a  valuable  pamphlet  for  mothers.  Send 
your  address  to  the  New  York  Condensed  Milk 
Company,  New  York. 

It  seems  that  Herr  Andr6  failed  to  procure  sn  ex- 
cursion-ticket.— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow*s 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Gold  Seal" 

*'  Badger" 

"Conqueror" 

"Elk" 

"Pioneer" 

"Obelisk" 

"Neptune 

Best. 

Excellent 

Fine. 

Good. 

Medium, 

Cotton 

Hose. 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND    BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


CHEAP    FUEL 


Eeata  any  fitove.  furnace  or  grate.  One-half  chea- 
per than  coal  or  wood.  Makes  a  perfect  gas  out 
of  oil.  No  smoke,  odor  or  noise.  Positively  safe. 
We  want  aRents   on   salary  or  commission. 

Write  us  for  catalog  of  prices  and  terms. 

Standard  M'Pg  Co,  934  Cedar  Ave.  Cleveland  0- 


STEARNS    BICYCLES 


1896 
MODELS 

#G5.0O. 


1897 
MODELS 
$100.09. 


CONGRESS 
845*00. 


E.    C.    STEARNS    &    CO. 

2IO  McAllister  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

D EVANY,  HOPKINS  CO., 

City  Agents. 

Ask  any  oite  who  has  rid- 
den with  the  Duck  Brake 
how  they  find  them. 

If  you  have  not  seen  this 
brake,  you  have  not  seen 
ft™  the  simplest  and  best. 


ROBT.  M&LGOM  CO.,  Mfrs., 


ROLLER 
BRAKE 

PRICE  $4.25 


35  MAKKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
P/wne  Black  311. 
EASTERN   DEPOT,  ELASTIC  TIP  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 


STATEMENT   OF   THE 

Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association 

OF    SA1V   FRANCISCO, 

For  the  Year  Ending  June  30, 1897. 


OFFICE— 222  SANSOME  STREET. 


ASSETS. 

Loans  on  Mortgages $5°4>842  5° 

Loans  on  Association  Stock 25,527  21 

Members'  Accounts  in  Arrears 7,681  15 

Real  Estate 15.133  °3 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 2,000  00 

Bills  Receivable 1.019  28 

Advances  to  Borrowers,  covered  by  Mortgages 6,644  *3 

Cash  on  hand 72  54 


Total $562,919  34 

LIABILITIES. 

Installment  Dues $276,889  29 

Class  C,  Old S.woo 

Class  C,  New 61.700  00 

Class  D,  Old 9.023  75 

Deposits 18,981  26 

Class  B 54-599  °o 

Earnings  Apportioned 64,609  21 

Loans  Due  and  Incomplete 52.78i  91 

Treasurer's  Account  Overdraft 829  38 

Reserve  Fund i.5°°  °° 

Sundry  Accounts  Payable 336  36 

Repayment  Account  Loans 13>7%4  95 

Interest  Due  Paid-up  Stockholders 2,694  23 

Total $562,919  34 


Following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  business  done  for  the  years  ending  June  30th : 

1895  1896  1897 


Loans  applied  for  during  the  year 160 

Loans  rejected,  bad  titles -  10 

Loans  rejected,  bad  security 44 

Loans  repaid 5 

Loans  made  during  the  year  and  in  force 101 

Amount  loaned $  72.432  00 

Appraised  value  of  land 74.675  °° 

Appraised  value  of  improvements 93-525  °° 

Total  value'of  land  and  improvements 168,200  00 

Insurance  covering  improvements 82,075  00 

Average  loan 727  00 

Average  insurance - 812  00 

Average  appraised  value  of  security 1.605  00 

Percentage  of  loans  to  appraised  value 43  Per  cent 

Number  of  homes  built  by  members  in  year 54 


211 

8 

42 

2 

159 

$141,860  00 

151,232  00 

207,632  00 

356,864  00 

158,405  00 

892  00 

—        996  00 

2/236  00 

39  per  cent 

80 


462 

6 

190 

4 

262 

$251,800  00 

210,135  00 

356,835  00 

566,970  00 

287,495  °° 

963  00 

1,097  °° 

2,164  °° 

44  per  cent 

106 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


GROWTH    FOR    THE    YEAR    1897. 

Assets,  June  30,  1897 $562,919  34 

Assets,  June  30,  1896 324,522  07 

Increase,  73  per  cent,  or $238,397  27 

Subscribed  Capital,  June  30,  1897 $5.3°3.4°o  00 

Subscribed  Capital,  June  30,  1896 2,393,100  00 

Increase,  122  per  cent,  or $2,910,000  00 

Earnings  for  the  year $3Mi8  48 
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A  fortnight  ago  the  Argonaut  stated  its  conviction  that  the 
T    .  Republican  party    should    formulate    meas- 

Tariff  out  of       ures   for   taking    the    tariff  out    of  politics. 
Politics.  The   proposition   has  called  forth  from  our 

readers  a  number  of  letters,   of   which  the  following  is    a 

type  : 

San  Francisco,  August  20,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  last  issue  you  editorially  advocate  the 
withdrawal  of  the  tariff  question  from  politics.  As  a  means  to  this  end 
you  mention  the  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission.  Do  you 
believe  that  this  withdrawal  is  at  all  practical  ?  Would  it  be  possible 
under  our  present  Federal  constitution  for  one  Congress  to  tie  the  hands 
of  its  successors,  and,  while  we  have  that  constitution,  is  not  the  tariff 
question  definitely  in  the  hands  of  Congress  ?  In  order  to  take  it  thence, 
is  not  a  constitutional  amendment  necessary  ?  Do  you  believe  it  at  all 
possible  that  such  an  amendment  could  be  passed  ? 

Bruce  Cornwall, 

The  Argonaut  believes  that  any  change  is  practical  that 
will  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  that  have  of  late  years  become 
incidental  to  tariff  legislation.  Since  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  thirty  years  ago,  there  have  been  no  less  than  nine 
general  tariff  laws   enacted,  making  the  average  life  of  each 


slightly  more  than  three  years,  and  hardly  a  year  has  passed 
that  there  has  not  been  some  discussion  on  the  subject, 
either  in  the  halls  of  Congress  or  at  political  meetings  during 
campaigns.  Business  interests  are  injuriously  affected  by 
the  uncertainty  as  to  values  which  this  involves  ;  merchants 
confine  their  purchases  to  those  things  that  are  absolutely 
essential  in  their  business,  and  hold  back  their  orders  until 
the  last  possible  moment.  Of  late  years  this  unhealthy 
business  condition  has  been  complicated  by  the  growing 
influence  of  the  trusts  and  other  aggregations  of  capital  in 
affecting  tariff  legislation,  until  the  necessity  for  reform  has 
become  imperative. 

A  study  of  recent  political  history  will  prove  that  the  tariff 
has  ceased  to  be  a  political  issue.  The  Republican  party 
has  consistently  advocated  protection  to  American  indus- 
tries, but  only  once  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  the 
Democratic  party  met  the  issue  directly.  Never  since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  has  it  been  united  upon  the  doctrine 
of  free  trade,  and  never  has  it  made  an  honest  attempt  to 
enforce  that  policy  by  legislation.  Until  1S83  there  was  an 
organized  wing  of  the  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel 
J.  Randall,  that  favored  protective  duties.  Protective  feat- 
ures were  forced  into  the  Mills  bill,  which  was  intended  for 
a  free-trade  measure,  by  members  of  the  patty  ;  the  Wilson 
bill  was  made  more  strongly  protective  in  order  to  secure 
united  party  action.  The  New  York  Sun,  long  an  organ 
of  the  Democracy,  has  always  opposed  the  dogma  of  free 
trade,  and  during  the  recent  tariff  debate  the  Democratic 
leaders,  while  voting  against  the  Dingley  bill  as  a  measure 
of  party  policy,  advocated  protection  for  their  own  local  in- 
terests. Such  were  Senator  McEnerny,  of  Louisiana,  and 
Senator  White,  of  this  State,  who  worked  for  protection  for 
California  industries.  There  are  now  High-Protection  Re- 
publicans, Moderate-Protection  Republicans,  Low-Protec- 
tion Republicans,  Tariff-for-Revenue-Only  Republicans,  and 
Free-Trade  Republicans,  who  temporarily  voted  with  the 
Democrats  as  Mugwumps.  There  are  High  -  Protection 
Democrats  (the  successors  of  the  Randall  wing),  Protection 
Democrats  (who  opposed  the  Dingley  bill  only  under  the 
dictation  of  the  caucus),  Tariff-for-Revenue-Only  Demo- 
crats, and  Free-Trade  Democrats,  who  include  the  Cleve- 
land following.  As  a  partisan  issue,  the  tariff  has  ceased  to 
exist. 

The  proposition  of  appointing  a  tariff  commission  is  not 
a  new  one;  the  tariff  commission  of  1882,  whose  report 
formed  the  basis  of  the  tariff  act  of  the  next  year,  is  a 
notable  precedent.  It  is  the  permanence  of  the  commission 
that  forms  the  novel  feature  of  the  present  suggestion.  It 
is  true  that  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  law  is  an  act  of  legis- 
lation, and  that  the  constitution  vests  the  legislative  power 
in  Congress  ;  further,  it  is  an  act  of  financial  legislation, 
which,  under  the  constitution,  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  To  vest  this  power  unreservedly  in  a 
tariff  commission  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution that  would  involve  a  radical  change  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  government.  But  the  preparation 
of  a  tariff  bill  and  its  enactment  are  two  distinct  acts,  and  it 
is  only  the  preliminary  work  that  it  is  proposed  to  delegate 
to  the  commission. 

The  preparation  of  a  tariff  law  involves  a  vast  amount  of 
work,  and  requires  a  degree  of  technical  knowledge  that  the 
average  man  or  the  average  legislator  does  not  possess. 
The  law  affects  directly  and  indirectly  every  business  inter- 
est in  the  country  and  every  section  of  the  country.  In 
order  to  prepare  a  bill  that  shall  be  scientifically  protective 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  every  branch  of  industry  ;  to  be  acquainted  with  the  re- 
sources and  possibilities  of  each  ;  to  know  where  protection 
against  injurious  foreign  competition  is  necessary  to  secure 
general  prosperity  ;  and  to  determine  when  the  duties  pro- 
tect only  the  trusts  and  threatening  industrial  forces  at  home. 
Such  knowledge  is  possible  only  to  trained  specialists  who 
shall  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  study  of  the  difficult 
problems  that  arise. 

The  delegation  of  such  powers  by  Congress  has  passed 
the  stage  of  experiment.     The  constitution  vests  the  power 


to  regulate  inter-State  commerce  in  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress. But  the  growth  of  railway  interests  developed  ques- 
tions as  complex  as  those  involved  in  the  tariff,  and 
requiring  knowledge  as  intimate  and  as  specialized.  Con- 
gress delegated  the  necessary  powers  to  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission,  and,  during  the  ten  years  of  its 
existence,  it  has  done  much  toward  the  solution  of  the  rail- 
way problem.  Its  powers  are  largely  judicial,  but  it  has 
functions,  such  as  the  regulation  of  rates  of  freight  and  fare, 
that  are  legislative  and  executive,  and  it  prepares  for  Con- 
gress changes  and  amendments  in  the  law.  Its  powers  and 
duties  are,  therefore,  similar  to  those  that  would  be  delegated 
to  a  tariff  commission.  The  executive  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, including  the  power  of  appointment,  is  vested  by  the 
constitution  in  the  President,  yet,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  this  power  has  been  largely  restricted  by  the  civil- 
service  commission. 

Congress  in  creating  these  commissions  had  no  power  to 
tie  the  hands  of  future  Congresses  ;  in  fact,  they  might 
have  been  abolished  at  the  same  session  at  which  they 
were  created.  But  public  opinion  has  an  influence  in  affect- 
ing legislation,  and  public  opinion  has  approved  of  th«m. 
The  appointment  of  a  tariff  commission  would  not  involve 
an  abandonment  of  the  Republican  policy  of  protection, 
which  the  Argonaut  has  always  advocated,  but  would 
strengthen  it,  since  it  would  cripple  the  power  of  those 
malign  influences  that  have  improperly  affected  tariff  legisla- 
tion, and  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  demoralizing  uncer- 
tainty that  continual  tariff  changes  cause  to  the  business 
community. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  this  city  was  worked  into  a  panic  by 
The  Mines  reports  of  the  incendiary  utterances  of  the 

not  for  sand-lot  agitators.     Day  after  day,  columns 

Poor  Men.  presenting  their  doings  and  their  sayings  ap- 

peared in  the  newspapers,  and  all  kinds  of  disaster  and 
destruction  were  prophesied.  The  wildest  excitement  pre- 
vailed, the  direst  anticipations  were  indulged  in  ;  committees 
of  safety  were  organized,  and  citizens,  armed  with  the 
handles  of  pick  -  axes,  were  prepared  to  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  their  lives  and  property.  Then  the  news- 
papers, by  common  consent,  ceased  to  notice  the  frothy 
outpourings  of  the  sand-Iotters,  and  the  excitement  evapo- 
rated. The  people  found  that  they  had  been  frightened  by 
a  shadow.  A  somewhat  similar  instance  of  popular  excite- 
ment born  of  newspaper  enterprise  is  seen  in  the  mad  rush 
of  eager  adventurers  to  the  mining  regions.  The  dispropor- 
tionate space  given  to  mining  news  in  the  daily  papers  has 
inspired  many  with  a  hope  of  gaining  sudden  wealth.  Men 
who  have  never  handled  a  pick  or  a  shovel,  who  have  never 
seen  a  mine  and  know  nothing  of  prospecting,  are  hurrying 
forward  to  what  for  them  must  be  disappointment  and  dis- 
aster. 

The  legitimate  business  of  mining  is  no  more  active  now 
than  it  has  been  before  ;  now  as  before  it  offers  rich  rewards 
to  those  who  pursue  it  intelligently.  For  those  with  suffi- 
cient capital  and  experience  there  is  opportunity  for  profit- 
able investment.  But  without  these  money  can  not  be  made 
in  mining  any  more  than  it  can  in  any  other  branch  of  in- 
dustry. The  reports  of  lucky  finds  by  inexperienced  pros- 
pectors arouse  hopes  that  are  doomed  to  disappointment  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred.  The  fact  that  the 
product  of  mining  is  gold  itself,  and  not  something  con- 
vertible into  gold,  lends  it  a  special  fascination,  while  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  great  wealth  by  one  lucky  stroke 
appeals  to  the  gambling  spirit  implanted  in  every  breast  and 
gives  an  added  charm.  But  it  is  the  glitter  that  attracts  the 
moth  to  the  flame. 

As  stated  in  these  columns  last  week,  Trinity  County, 
which  has  been  boomed  during  the  past  few  weeks  on  ac- 
count of  rich  developments  recently  uncovered  there,  is  one 
of  the  largest  gold-producing  sections  of  the  State.  Its  out- 
put last  year  was  slightly  more  than  that  of  the  Klondike. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  on  that  account  that  its  placer 
mines  are  as  rich  as  those  of  Alaska.  The  placers  of 
Trinity  have  been  prospected  and  worked  for  fifty 
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those  of  the  Klondike  country  contain  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  centuries.  It  is  from  the  quartz  mines  of  Trinity 
that  the  greater  part  of  its  wealth  is  now  produced,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  parts  of  California,  and  capital  as  well  as  ex- 
perience is  required  in  quartz-mining.  Less  capital  is  re- 
quired for  placer-mining  in  the  Klondike  country,  perhaps, 
but  this  is  offset  to  a  great  extent  by  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  hardships  to  be  endured.  And  for  successful  mining 
in  any  country  special  knowledge  of  the  business  is  essen. 
tial. 

To  the  experienced  miner  who  is  not  afraid  of  hard 
work  and  who  has  capital  to  invest,  there  is  no  field  that 
offers  greater  inducements  than  California.  Along  the 
whole  eastern  border  of  the  State,  and  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion, the  mountains  are  rilled  with  gold-bearing  quartz. 
For  every  mine  that  has  been  developed  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  prospects  that  promise  well  and  await  only  the 
capital  necessary  for  their  development  ;  for  every  prospect 
there  are  thousands  of  ledges  yet  to  be  uncovered  by  the 
enterprising  prospector-  Electrical  transmission  of  power 
has  made  it  possible  to  work  profitably  many  mines  that 
have  heretofore  lain  dormant  on  account  of  the  impossibility 
of  securing  water  power.  The  expenditure  of  capital  by 
Eastern  and  European  investors  has  given  an  impetus  to  the 
mining  industry  in  this  State  during  recent  years,  and 
further  investment  of  foreign  and  local  capital  will  increase 
this  development.  A  generous  return  awaits  such  in- 
vestors. The  reports  of  competent  experts  will  make  good 
for  them  the  deficiencies  of  lack  of  experience.  To  the 
poor  man,  however,  who  would  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
mines,  but  one  road  lies  open.  He  must  buy  his  experi- 
ence by  a  long  and  arduous  apprenticeship.  He  must 
follow  mining  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  miner, 
suffering  hardship  and  poverty,  until  he  has  gained  for  him- 
self the  knowledge  necessary  to  locate  a  promising  claim 
and  to  develop  it  intelligently.  It  is  unjust  and  cruel  to  en- 
courage the  man  who  has  neither  money  nor  training,  to  set 
out  for  the  gold-fields  of  Klondike,  or  Trinity,  or  elsewhere, 
when  nothing  but  disastrous  failure  awaits  him. 


It  is  due  to  the  leaders  who  inaugurated  and  the  miners 
Unusual  Feat-  who  are  Participating  in  the  great  strike  in 
"res  of  the  Coal-  Eastern  coal-fields  to  say  that,  while  there 
miners'  Strike.  have  been,  during  the  last  two  months, 
sporadic  evidences  of  that  violent  spirit  which  such  conten- 
tions always  inculcate,  the  general  conduct  of  the  affair  has 
been  comparatively  peaceful  and  law-abiding.  True,  there 
have  appeared  occasional  alarming  accounts  in  the  news- 
papers of  imminent  collisions  ;  of  threats  to  burn  coal- 
works  ;  of  threats  against  men  who  persist  in  working  ;  but 
no  such  serious  disorder  has  yet  developed  as  to  require  the 
presence  of  the  National  Guard  in  any  of  the  States 
affected. 

Hitherto  a  strike  has  been  promptly  met  by  the  determin- 
ation of  operators  to  replace  the  strikers  with  new  men,  in- 
citing the  strikers  to  intimidation,  riot,  and  bloodshed,  which 
must  be  suppressed  by  the  military  power  of  the  States. 
In  the  present  contest  new  methods  are  being  employed  on 
both  sides.  The  strikers  are  moving  about  in  large  bodies 
from  mine  to  mine,  holding  meetings,  delivering  addresses, 
and  using  the  various  arts  of  persuasion  to  induce  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  work  throughout  the  mining  region. 
Against  these  methods  of  obstruction  the  employers  are  in- 
voking the  aid  of  the  civil  side  of  the  law  in  the  form 
of  injunctions.  The  initial  moves  in  the  courts  were 
made  in  West  Virginia,  one  injunction  being  issued  out  of 
the  county  court  of  Marion  County  at  the  instance  of  the 
West  Fairmount  and  Monongah  Coal  Companies,  and  an- 
other by  Judge  Jackson,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
upon  the  prayer  of  the  Monongah  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 
Both  are  directed  against  Eugene  V.  Debs  and.  other  labor 
leaders,  together  with  "  their  confederates,  co-conspirators, 
and  associates." 

The  first  mentioned,  issued  by  Judge  Mason,  restrains  the 
defendants  "  from  in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  em- 
ployees of  the  plaintiff  company  now  in  its  employ"  and 
from  "  interfering  with  any  person  who  may  desire  to  enter 
the  employment  of  the  plaintiff,  by  use  of  threats,  personal 
violence,  intimidation,  or  by  any  other  means  calculated  to 
terrorize,  alarm,  intimidate,  or  place  in  fear  any  such  em- 
ployees in  any  manner  or  form  whatever."  The  injunction 
of  the  United  States  Court  is  still  more  explicit.  It  inhibits 
the  defendant  strikers  and  their  associates  from  "  in  any 
wise  interfering  with  the  management,  operation,  or  con- 
ducting of  said  mines  by  their  owners  or  those  operating 
them,"  and  further  restrains  them  from  "entering  upon  the 
property  of  owners  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the 
employees  of  the  company,  either  by  intimidation  or  the 
holding  of  public  or  private  assemblages  upon  said  property, 
or  in  any  wise  molesting  or  intimidating  the  employees  so 
as  y  induce  them  to  abandon  their  work."  Still  farther  the 
ohibition  extends  to  "  assembling  in  the  paths,  approaches, 


and  roads  upon  said  property  leading  to  and  from  the  homes 
to  the  mines,  along  which  the  employees  of  the  company 
are  compelled  to  travel."  Similar  injunctions  have  been 
issued  in  other  cases,  and  the  miners,  in  pursuance  of  their 
peaceful  policy,  have  in  some  instances  purchased  small 
holdings  of  real  estate  whereon  to  hold  their  meetings  with- 
out violating  the  order  of  the  courts.  They  hold  out,  how- 
ever, for  the  increase  in  wages  for  which  they  originally 
made  claim.  The  operators  declare  they  will  open  the 
mines  with  new  men,  and  the  miners  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  secure  a  general  strike  of  the  labor  unions.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  can  not  last,  and  unless  both  sides  will  agree 
to  arbitration,  matters  will  soon  come  to  a  head. 


It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  some  of  the 
Profit-Sharing  Iar£e  coal "  mining  companies  contemplate 
a  Suggested  introducing  the   plan   of  profit-sharing  into 

Remedy.  tneir  business,  hoping  thereby  to  avert  con- 

tentions between  labor  and  capital.  Though  new  to  coal- 
mining, the  idea  is  very  old,  and  yet  it  can  not  be  considered 
to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage.  In  ancient  Roman 
agriculture  it  succeeded  the  use  of  slave-labor,  and  under 
the  name  of  the  mttayer  system  still  survives  in  Southern 
Europe,  the  essence  of  it  being  that  the  land-owner  pro- 
vides capital,  sharing  the  produce  equally  with  the  farmer. 
Variations  of  the  same  principle  appear  in  Scottish  herring 
fisheries  and  sheep-herding  and  in  the  universal  conduct  of 
whaling.  M.  Leclaire,  a  Parisian  house-painter  and  deco- 
rator, was  the  pioneer  in  applying  the  system  to  general 
business  ;  from  1S70  to  1SS6  the  participants  in  the  Maison 
Leclaire  numbered  from  633  to  1,125,  and  the  bonus  re- 
ceived by  labor  in  that  period  averaged  more  than  100,000 
francs  annually.  The  instances  of  its  apparently  successful 
operation  in  many  countries  of  Europe  cover  a  wide  range 
of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  industry.  The  long  con- 
tinued practice  of  profit-sharing  in  the  tin  mines  of  Corn- 
wall, England,  is  an  indication  that  it  might  be  applied  to 
coal-mining  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

The  sponsor  of  the  system  in  this  country  was  Albert 
Gallatin,  who  introduced  it  into  the  glass-works  which  he 
established  at  New  Geneva,  Pa.,  in  1794.  There  are  at 
present  hundreds  of  successful  businesses  in  the  United 
States  where  it  is  considered  a  factor  in  their  prosperity. 
Among  the  most  notable  are  John  Wanamaker's  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  stores  ;  the  Peace  Dale  Woolen  Factory, 
in  Rhode  Island  ;  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills,  of  Minne- 
apolis ;  and  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  publishers,  of  Chicago. 
There  is  also  a  long  record  of  failures,  the  reasons  given  for 
which  are  variously  stated,  as  "  workmen  were  unappre- 
ciative,"  "continual  conflict  with  trades-unions,"  "force  not 
intelligent  enough,"  and  "  no  perceptible  benefit."  There 
are  three  types  of  the  system  :  first,  strict  cooperation  where 
no  wages  are  paid,  which  generally  fails  for  want  of  a  re- 
sponsible head  and  ability  to  conduct  business  ;  second, 
where  employees  hold  stock  and  also  receive  wages,  a  plan 
which  is  frequently  satisfactory  ;  and  third,  where  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  profits,  in  proportion  to  the  wages  earned, 
is  paid  to  the  employees.  The  latter  plan  is  the  one 
adopted  in  the  houses  we  have  named. 

So  much  depends  on  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
employer,  on  managerial  ability,  and  on  the  temper  of  em- 
ployees that  success  in  certain  instances  is  no  warrant  for  it 
in  others.  The  crucial  test  of  the  system  is  hard  times. 
Well  managed  in  seasons  of  profit,  it  is  credited  with  in- 
creased returns  for  owners  and  larger  rewards  for  labor, 
with  greater  zeal  and  activity  on  the  part  of  workmen,  and 
with  a  tendency  to  reduce  contentions  to  a  minimum.  If 
business  is  bad  and  the  bonus  is  not  forthcoming,  the  owner 
soon  loses  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the  employees, 
though  instances  have  occurred  where  the  system  survived 
years  of  depression  when  no  profits  could  be  divided.  The 
Pillsbury  Company  is  one  of  these  instances. 

If  profit-sharing  applied  to  coal-mining  will  abolish  strikes, 
with  their  accompanying  losses,  violence,  and  destitution,  its 
speedy  adaptation  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  incline  to  prophecy,  but  it  is  entirely 
s  within  the  bounds  of  safety  in  predicting  the 

Quarantine  end  of  -the  present  quarantine  quarrel  in  San 

Doomed.  Francisco.     The   State  officials  will  inevita- 

bly be  forced  to  the  wall.  Quarantine  is  a  Federal  matter — 
a  regulation  of  commerce — with  which  the  States,  under  the 
constitution,  have  nothing  to  do.  The  fact  that  this  State 
has  usurped  such  functions  for  a  number  of  years  does  not 
make  such  usurpation  legal.  Aside  from  the  inherent  ab- 
surdity of  the  State  officials'  claims — ordering  a  vessel's 
mails  to  be  fumigated  when  they  have  no  fumigating  plant — 
ordering  a  vessel's  passengers  to  a  quarantine  station  when 
they  have  no  quarantine  station — there  are  insurmountable 
difficulties  before  them.  The  bills  of  health  for  which  the 
State  officials  clamor,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  which  they 
harass  and  annoy  ship's  masters,  are   Federal  papers,  ex- 


ecuted by  Federal  officials  —  United  States  consuls  — 
and  directed  by  them  to  Federal  officials — to  wit,  Federal 
quarantine  officers  and  collectors  of  customs.  The  State 
officials  have  no  right  whatever  to  inspect  or  claim  them. 
Further  than  that,  the  masters  of  foreign  ships,  if  harassed 
by  the  officials  of  the  State  of  California,  can  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  their  consuls,  who  are  accredited  not  to  the  States 
but  to  the  Federal  Government.  Great  Britain  can  have  no 
official  dealings  with  the  State  of  California.  If  her  sub- 
jects are  damaged  by  citizens  or  officials  of  this  State,  it  is 
to  the  Federal  Government  that  she  must  look  for  in- 
demnity. Therefore  the  subject  assumes  broader  scope 
than  a  local  or  even  a  national  one.  It  is  international  It 
is  folly,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  State  of  California  can 
continue  successfully  to  assume  functions  controlling  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  when  it  has  absolutely  no  means 
of  communicating  with  those  nations  except  through  the 
Federal  Government  at  Washington. 


We  remarked  many  weeks  ago  that  the  European  concert 
The  Cunning  w°uld  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
of  the  Turkish  troops   out  of  Thessaly,  once  they 

were  allowed  to  get  in.  As  time  passes, 
the  evacuation  of  Thessaly  becomes  more  and  more  neb- 
ulous. The  European  embassadors  at  Constantinople  have 
exhausted  every  possible  means  to  move  the  Sultan,  but 
without  success.  Their  latest  move — a  threat  to  demand 
their  passports  unless  Thessaly  be  evacuated — has  been  met 
by  the  Sultan  with  the  cunning  plea  that  the  expenses  of  the 
war  were  so  great  that  he  has  no  money  to  move  the  troops, 
and  that  until  Greece  pays  one  million  pounds  Turkish  for 
that  purpose,  the  Ottoman  forces  will  have  to  remain.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  embassadors  to  disprove  this,  for  each  of 
them  represents  a  country  where  many  Turkish  bondholders 
whistle  for  their  money.  The  machiavelianism  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  has  again  proved  too  much  for  the  Occidental 
diplomats. 

There  is  no  source  of  water  supply  that  has  received  more 
The  Blue  Lakes  favorable  attention  than  the  Blue  Lakes,  at 
as  a  the    head-waters    of  the  Mokelumne    River. 

Water  Supply.  -T-^g  SUppiy  0f  water  is  by  no  means  so  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  River, 
and  a  greater  number  of  storage  reservoirs  would  be 
required,  the  dams  in  each  case  being  higher  than  those  re- 
quired for  the  other  project.  But  the  construction  of  storage 
reservoirs  forms  an  inconsiderable  item  of  expense  when 
mountain  lakes  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  are  utilized,  and  the 
pipe-line  by  this  route,  as  well  as  the  canal,  would  be  much 
shorter.  It  results  from  this  that  the  Blue  Lakes  water- 
works can  be  built  for  less  money  than  would  be  required 
for  any  other  Sierra  Nevada  proposition.  The  main  ques- 
tion is  whether  a  sufficient  supply  can  be  furnished  ;  any- 
thing in  excess  of  this  is  unnecessary.  The  water  commis- 
sioners of  1S76,  after  investigating  this  question  with  their 
engineer,  decided  that  the  supply  was  sufficient,  and  were 
negotiating  for  the  construction  of  these  works  when  their 
labors  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  legal  questions  that 
arose. 

The  lowest  water  recorded  in  the  Mokelumne  River  at  the 
point  where  the  canal  would  tap  it  was  14,000,000  gallons 
a  day.  Assuming  this  low  water  to  continue  for  one  hundred 
days — which  may  be  excessive,  but  it  is  an  error  on  the  safe 
side — the  deficiency  in  a  supply  of  32,000,000  gallons  daily 
would  amount  to  1,800,000,000  gallons,  and,  allowing  fifty 
per  cent,  for  evaporation,  the  storage  reservoirs  would  re- 
quire a  capacity  of  2,700,000,000  gallons.  The  Blue  Lakes 
proper  are  two  in  number — the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Lakes.  In  addition  to  this  are  the  Twin  Lakes,  which 
really  form  one  lake  with  a  narrow  arm  of  water  connecting 
them,  and  a  small  lake  which  need  not  enter  into  the  esti- 
mates, covering  as  it  does  only  ten  acres.  The  Upper  Lake 
has  an  altitude  of  8,109  ^eet  ano^  an  area  °f  23°  acres-  A 
dam  42  feet  high  and  900  feet  long  on  top  would  give  this 
lake  a  storage  capacity  of  3,000,000,000  gallons.  The 
Lower  Lake  is  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  other,  with 
an  altitude  of  8,012  feet  and  an  area  of  y^  acres.  The  dam 
required  here  would  be  49  feet  high  and  1,003  feet  long  on 
top,  giving  a  capacity  of  1,777,000,000  gallons.  The  Twin 
Lakes,  with  a  dam  26  feet  high  and  1,488  feet  long  on  top, 
would  store  585,000,000  gallons.  The  combined  capacity 
of  these  reservoirs  would  thus  be  5,362,000,000  gallons, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  for  many 
years  to  come.  But,  while  the  capacity  would  be  sufficient, 
the  drainage  area  would  not  collect  sufficient  water  in  dry 
seasons  to  fill  the  reservoirs.  The  minimum  drainage  is  esti- 
mated at  2,047,000,000  gallons,  which  would  fall  short  of  the 
requirements. 

It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  utilize  other  sources, 
outside  of  the  Blue  Lakes  group.  Two  miles  below  the 
Twin  Lakes  is  Lake  Valley.  A  dam  here,  70  feet  high  and 
620  feet  long,  would  give  a  capacity  of  2,750,000,000  gal- 
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Ions,  and  the  minimum  drainage  is  estimated  at  1,417,000,- 
000  gallons.  About  ten  miles  down  the  river  are  sites  for 
the  Upper  Bear  River  reservoir,  with  a  capacity  of  2,470,- 
000,000  gallons  and  a  drainage  exceeding  that  amount,  and 
the  Lower  Bear  River  reservoir,  with  a  capacity  of  3,940,- 
000,000  gallons  and  a  minimum  drainage  of  3,780,000,000 
gallons.  The  dam  at  Upper  Bear  River  would  be  710  feet 
long  and  that  at  Lower  Bear  River  1,670  feet  long,  both 
being  70  feet  high.  In  the  same  locality  is  the  site  for  the 
Cold  Creek  reservoir,  with  a  capacity  of  3,560,000,000  gal- 
lons and  nearly  double  that  amount  of  drainage.  The  dam 
here  would  be  70  feet  high  and  1,220  feet  long.  Taking  the 
drainage  as  the  basis  where  it  does  not  equal  the  capacity  of 
the  reservoirs,  13,275,000,000  gallons  of  water  would  be 
impounded,  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  all  future  demands 
that  may  be  made  upon  it.  The  cost  of  these  reservoirs 
would  be  about  $950,000  if  built  of  dry  masonry,  or  about 
$2,500,000  if  built  of  cement  masonry.  It  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary  to  construct  all  of  these  dams  at  the  present 
time,  and  dry-masonry  dams  will  be  all  that  is  required  for 
several  years.  The  Blue  Lakes  and  Lake  Valley  reser- 
voirs would  be  sufficient  for  present  needs,  and  the  dams 
here  can  be  constructed  for  $350,000. 

Water  is  now  taken  from  the  Mokelumne  River  by  the 
Amador  Canal  at  a  point  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Blue  Creek.  The  head  of  the  canal  for  the  water- 
works was  located  at  the  mouth  of  Blue  Creek  at  an  altitude 
of  2,S8o  feet.  The  head  of  the  pipe-line  has  an  altitude  of 
1,206  feet,  making  a  total  fall  in  the  canal  of  1,674  feet,  or 
an  average  of  32  feet  to  the  mile.  This  was  considered  too 
steep  an  incline  for  safety,  and,  as  the  first  eight  or  ten 
miles  involved  very  difficult  construction,  surveys  were  made 
for  alternative  routes.  The  river  at  the  head-works  of  the 
Amador  Canal  was  finally  settled  upon  as  the  point  where 
the  water  should  be  diverted,  and  here  two  alternative  routes 
were  open.  The  bed  of  the  Amador  Canal,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  could  be  utilized  for  a  distance  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  miles,  the  water  being  then  carried  across  the 
river  by  a  syphon  and  joined  to  the  line  of  the  old  survey,  or 
a  canal  might  be  constructed  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
river.  The  canal  along  the  south  bank  is  preferable,  but  the 
Amador  Canal  is  sufficient  for  present  needs,  and  being 
already  constructed,  the  cost  would  be  less.  By  either  of 
these  routes  the  canal  would  not  exceed  thirty-eight  miles  in 
length.  The  fall  by  these  routes  would  be  ten  feet  a  mile 
for  the  first  two  miles  and  eight  feet  after  that.  The  cost  of 
the  canal  is  estimated  at  $1,200,000. 

The  head  of  the  pipe-line  would  be  at  a  storage  reservoir 
located  between  San  Andreas  and  Mokelumne  Hill.  The 
pipe-line  would  be  carried  from  this  point  at  an  altitude  of 
1,206  feet,  across  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  Livermore 
Pass,  where  a  storage  reservoir  would  be  located  at  an  ele- 
vation of  739  feet.  The  line  would  drop  nearly  to  the  sea- 
level  in  crossing  the  valley,  and  thus  the  longer  arm  of  the 
inverted  syphon  would  be  1,200  feet  long  and  the  shorter 
arm  more  than  700  feet.  This  would  cause  an  immense 
pressure  upon  the  pipe  at  the  lower  levels.  How  great  this 
pressure  would  be  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  to 
stop  the  flow  of  water  in  the  low  part  of  the  syphon  would 
require  a  force  equal  to  that  which  would  be  exerted  in 
stopping  a  cannon-ball  weighing  2,000  pounds  having  a 
velocity  of  1,000  feet  a  second.  This  pipe-line  would  meet 
the  route  of  the  proposed  line  from  the  South  Fork  of  the 
American  River  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lathrop,  and  from 
that  point  the  routes  are  identical.  After  crossing  the 
Livermore  Pass,  the  line  could  cross  the  bay  to  Ravens- 
wood  or  could  be  carried  around  the  head  of  the  bay.  The 
cost  of  the  conduit  by  the  latter  route,  with  a  capacity  of 
32,000,000  gallons  daily,  is  placed  at  $16,107,705  when  the 
height  of  delivery  is  450  feet,  $14,108,632  for  300  feet,  and 
$13,258,876  for  200  feet.  Taking  the  estimate  for  300 
feet,  the  total  cost  of  the  works  would  be  $18,658,632. 


A  decision  delivered  by  Judge  Allea,  of  Los  Angeles,  holds 
_      _  that    what    are  commonly  known  as  "tug- 

The  Tug-Boat  *  b 

Marriages  and  boat  marriages  "  create  no  legal  tie.  The 
the  Courts.  case  wjij  ^e  appealed   to  the  supreme  court, 

but  it  is  probable  that  his  decision  will  be  sustained.  These 
so-called  marriages  are  contracted  between  citizens  or  resi- 
dents who  can  not  be  married  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
on  account  of  extreme  youth  or  other  legal  disability.  They 
go  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  in  order  to  have  a 
ceremony  performed  that  could  not  legally  be  performed 
here.  They  return  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony  and  resume  their  residence. 
Contract  marriages  are  not  now  recognized  in  this  State, 
and  no  marriages  are  legal  unless  licensed,  solemnized, 
authenticated,  and  recorded  as  prescribed  by  the  code. 
The  legislature  has  further  provided  that  no  divorced  per- 
son shall  be  remarried  within  one  year  after  the  granting  of 
the  decree  of  divorce.  This  last  provision  seems  arbitrary, 
but  there  was  reason   for  its  enactment.     Under   the  pro- 


cedure in  the  courts  of  this  State,  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
from  a  final  judgment  of  the  trial  court  at  any  time  within 
one  year  after  it  is  entered,  and,  until  an  appeal  has  been 
taken  and  decided  or  the  year  has  elapsed,  the  decree  can 
not  be  considered  a  final  determination  of  the  matter. 
Cases  have  arisen  where  a  divorced  person  remarried  and 
the  decreee  of  divorce  was  subsequently  reversed  on  a  new 
trial,  causing  endless  confusion. 

The  law  of  marriage  has  been  made  thus  stringent  as  a 
matter  of  morality  and  public  policy.  Tug-boat  marriages 
are  intended  to  evade  these  restrictions,  the  parties  to  the 
contract  trusting  to  the  principle  that  foreign  marriages,  as 
well  as  foreign  decrees  dissolving  marriage,  are  generally 
recognized  in  every  State.  The  marriage  has  no  legal 
validity  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  where  it  was 
contracted,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  recognized  by  the  laws  of 
other  States  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  public  policy.  As 
a  further  matter  of  public  policy,  the  masters  of  vessels  on 
the  high  seas,  which  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  every 
country,  are  vested  with  certain  extraordinary  powers,  among 
them  being  authority  to  solemnize  marriages  upon  their  ves- 
sels when  beyond  the  three-mile  limit.  This  power  is  given 
in  the  cause  of  morality,  since  cases  may  arise  where  its  ex- 
ercise would  become  necessary. 

When  this  principle  is  stretched  to  cover  tug-boat  mar- 
riages, however,  both  its  purpose  and  its  spirit  are  violated. 
The  express  and  unconcealed  purpose  of  such  a  marriage 
is  to  evade  the  law  and  to  enter  into  the  marital  relation  in 
an  illegal  manner.  It  weakens  the  marriage  tie  and  brings 
it  into  contempt.  It  is  immoral  rather  than  moral  in  its  es- 
sence. Nor  can  the  ground  of  public  policy  be  invoked  in 
its  behalf.  A  tug-boat  does  not  usually  sail  upon  the  high 
seas  ;  its  business  is  in  harbors  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  courts.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  captains  should 
be  vested  with  these  extraordinary  powers.  The  captains  keep 
no  record  of  the  marriages  so  performed,  and  thus  one  of 
the  most  important  safeguards  to  the  stability  of  marriage 
is  thrown  down.  Considerations  of  public  policy  would 
dictate  the  invalidation  rather  than  the  recognition  of  such 
marriages.  As  a  legal  proposition,  no  court  is  bound  to 
recognize  as  valid  an  act  invalid  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
performed  by  persons  who  have  gone  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  per- 
forming it.  Since  the  recognition  of  such  marriages  would 
subserve  neither  the  ends  of  morality  nor  of  public  policy, 
since  their  recognition  would  assail  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  laws  and  of  the  State,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
supreme  court  can  do  otherwise  than  to  sustain  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court. 

The  farmers  are  beginning  to  experience  the  second  effect 
„  of  the    rise    in    the  value    of  wheat.      The 

Good  Effects 

of  the  Boom  report  comes  from  Kansas  this  week  that 
in  Wheat.  several  large  sales  of  farming  property  have 

been  made  and  that  owners  of  such  land  are  holding  it  at 
a  twenty-five  per  cent,  increase  in  price.  In  Nebraska 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  of  indebtedness  on  farming 
land  was  paid  off  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
and  in  the  five  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the 
two  Dakotas,  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars  of 
such  indebtedness  has  been  liquidated  during  the  last 
three  years.  This  result  has  already  been  felt  in  an 
increased  demand  for  farming  lands  in  this  State,  and  the 
increased  demand,  with  the  resulting  advance  in  price,  will 
extend  to  city  real  estate.  While  the  farmer  has  learned 
fr*om  the  period  of  depression  he  has  passed  through  to 
avoid  unnecessary  extravagance,  an  easier  feeling  prevails, 
and  he  is  already  extending  his  purchases.  This  helps  all 
branches  of  business  and  begets  that  feeling  of  confidence 
upon  which  so  large  a  percentage  of  business  transactions 
depends.  The  building  and  loan  associations  report  greater 
activity  in  their  business,  indicating  that  men  of  small  means 
have  increased  confidence  and  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
improved  conditions  to  secure  homes  of  their  own.  Thus 
the  prosperity  of  one  branch  of  industry  flows  through  the 
channels  of  trade  and  improves  the  condition  of  all. 


There  is  a  grim  humor  in  the  present  tone  of  the  Turkish 
press.     Doubtless    inspired   by   the    Sultan, 
for  the  the  Ottoman   newspapers    have  broken  out 

Gander.  jnto  a  Wl\^  cry  against  English  and  Chris- 

tian rule  of  Mohammedan  India.  Pestilence,  famine, 
slavery,  and  outrage  are  the  counts  in  the  indictment  they 
bring  againt  Great  Britain.  The  cry  is  singularly  like  the 
cry  of  the  British  press  against  Turkish  outrages  on  Chris- 
tian Armenians.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  world  is  begin- 
ning to  believe  that  the  charges  are  true.  The  situation  in 
India  is  beginning  to  look  very  ugly.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Great  Britain  will  withdraw  from  the  task  of 
coercing  the  Turks.  If  she  does  not,  the  Sheik-ul-Islam 
may  call  the  Mohammedans  of  India  to  revolt  and  pro- 
claim a  holy  war. 


THE    YUKON    REGION. 

A  Scientist's  Discouraging  Account  of  the  New  Gold-Fields. 

The  expeditions  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  to  the 
Yukon  region,  ten  years  ago,  established  three  things  having 
an  important  bearing  on  the  gold  prospects  in  Alaska  and 
the  North-West  Territory  (writes  G.  Frederick  Wright  in 
the  Independent). 

1.  The  gold-bearing  strata,  which  have  been  so  productive 
all  along  the  western  coast  of  America,  extend  without  essen- 
tial change  into  the  Upper  Yukon  Valley  as  far  as  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  mountain 
ranges  which  face  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  same  forces  have 
been  at  work.  Along  a  wide  belt  throughout  nearly  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  continent  a  belt  of  paleozoic  schistose  rocks 
have  been  fractured  and  rilled  with  a  net-work  of  quartz 
veins,  bearing  more  or  less  gold.  McConnell  reported 
essentially  the  same  formations  where  the  Yukon  crosses  the 
Arctic  Circle  that  he  had  been  familiar  with  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  entire  distance  south  to  the  United 
States  boundary. 

2.  The  Yukon  "River  occupies  a  very  old  line  of  drainage. 
Its  drainage  basin  has  been  elevated  so  long  above  the  sea 
that  the  river  has  had  time  to  cut  long  and  deep  canons 
across  rocks  of  different  geological  ages  and  to  establish 
a  pretty  uniform  gradient  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
thousand  miles.  Schwatka  built  his  raft  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Lindeman,  twenty-three  miles  from  the  summit  of  the 
Chilkoot  Pass,  and  was  transported  on  it  thirteen  hundred 
miles,  with  only  two  or  three  short  portages  above  Miles 
Canon,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  place  of 
its  construction.  But  the  same  raft  was  used  the  entire 
journey.  From  Miles  Canon  the  river  is  navigable  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles. 

The  significance  of  this  is  that  it  indicates  an  enormous 
period  during  which  erosive  agencies  have  been  active  in  the 
valley.  All  young  rivers,  crossing  such  diverse  geological 
formations,  are  obstructed  by  water-falls  or  rapids  impass- 
able to  navigation.  The  gold,  therefore,  which  is  found  in 
the  placer  mines  of  the  Yukon  is  the  accumulation  from  an 
immense  amount  of  disintegrated  rock.  If  the  veins  near 
the  surface  have  been  very  rich,  an  enormous  amount  may 
be  expected  from  the  placers.  But  from  the  amount  of  ero- 
sion, a  considerable  accumulation  may  have  arisen  from 
veins  of  very  low-grade  ore.  The  geologists,  therefore, 
were  not  able  to  make  any  prophecies  as  to  the  amount  of 
gold  to  be  expected.  Nor  is  there  any  certain  basis  to  go 
upon,  even  after  the  present  discoveries.  There  is  little 
probability  that  anything  but  rich  placer  mines  can  ever  be 
worked  there  wjih  profit,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the 
placer  mining  will  always  be  of  the  most  hazardous  kind. 

3.  The  effect  of  glacial  erosion,  to  which  reference  is 
occasionally  made  in  the  papers,  must  be  limited  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Yukon  Valley,  considerably  above  the 
region  of  the  richest  discoveries.  Russell,  Dawson,  and 
Hayes  all  agree  that,  while  glaciers  formerly  enveloped  all 
the  islands  along  the  Pacific  shore  of  south-eastern  Alaska, 
they  were  of  very  limited  extent  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
mountains  which  form  the  southern  border  of  the  main- 
land. Indeed,  the  glaciers  on  the  northern  flanks  of  these 
mountains  scarcely  passed  the  sixty-second  parallel,  not 
reaching  even  to  old  Fort  Selkirk.  Hence,  there  is  not  much 
probability  that  any  large  amount  of  gold  has  been  carried 
by  ice  action  from  one  drainage  basin  to  another.  The 
gold  of  the  placers  in  the  Klondike  region  is  probably  all  of 
local  origin,  arising  from  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks 
through  which  the  stream  and  its  tributaries  have  flowed. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  that  region  are  almost  inconceiv- 
able to  those  who  have  not  paid  especial  attention  to  them. 
Russell  reported  at  repeated  places  along  the  Middle  Yukon 
that  ice  took  the  place  of  ordinary  rock.  Bluffs  along  the 
river,  on  whose  surface  forests  were  growing,  would  appear 
on  close  approach  to  be  precipitous  walls  of  stagnant  ice, 
covered  with  a  small  amount  of  soil  and  a  deep  carpet  of 
moss.  Anywhere  on  the  surface  one  had  but  to  dig  down  a 
few  inches  to  find  solid  ice.  Indeed,  the  ground  never  thaws 
there  to  a  depth  of  more  than  a  few  inches.  The  placer 
mining  will  always  have  to  be  in  frozen  soil,  except  on  the 
margin  of  the  large  streams.  But  the  rich  placers  are  on 
the  small  streams  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles  back 
from  the  Yukon. 

The  region  is  a  regular  rat-trap.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
September,  parties  can,  without  much  trouble,  get  over  the 
Chilkoot  Pass  with  a  small  amount  of  equipment,  and  can 
work  down  the  river  six  hundred  miles,  as  Schwatka  did,  on 
rafts  or  boats  of  their  own  construction.  But,  once  in  at 
that  time  of  year,  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  getting 
back  until  the  next  June.  The  same  is  true  about  the 
ascent  of  the  river,  which  freezes  up  in  September  and  is 
not  only  unnavigable,  but  well-nigh  impassable,  until  the  fol- 
lowing June.  The  lower  part  of  the  stream  freezes  up 
earlier  and  thaws  out  later  than  the  upper  portions  ;  conse- 
quently, the  ice  dams  in  the  lower  portions  make  floods  of 
the  most  disastrous  kind,  and  when  those  of  the  autumn 
subside,  they  leave  the  ice  so  rough  that  it  is  unfit  for 
sledging.  If  reasonable  calculation  could  be  made  concern- 
ing the  numbers  to  be  there  in  the  winter,  provision  could  be 
made  for  them  during  the  three  months  when  the  river  and 
the  passes  are  open.  But  it  is  now  too  late  for  this  year, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  adventurers  will  flock  to 
the  region  beyond  all  probable  means  of  support,  and  will 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  assistance.  One  dreads  to  hear  the 
story  which  the  mails  of  next  spring  will  reveaL 


Advices  received  at  the. State  Department  from  China  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  higher  class  of  Chinese  are  taking  very 
kindly  to  American  plans  of  life  insurance.  Even  in  Tientsin 
the  American  agents  are  already  doing  a  profitable  burine??. 
Chang  Yen  Mow,  managing  director  of  the  Chinese 
Company,  was  among  the  first  to  insure. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  30,  1897. 


A    TRAGEDY    BY    TELEPHONE. 

The  Terrible  Experience  that   Modern   Science  has  Made  Possible.  ! 

We  happened  to  come  out  of  the  club  together,  and  so  I  i 
walked  along  the  boulevard  with   M.  Maroux,  a  man  with  a 
kindly  face  but  marked  with  an  infinite  melancholy. 

11  Will  you  wait  a  minute  for  me?  "  said  I,  as  we  reached  j 
the  post-office.     "  I  wish  to  go  in  and  telephone." 

He  started  at  the  last  word,  and  1  saw  his  grip  tighten  on 
his  cane.     When  I  returned,  he  still  seemed  nervous,  and  to 
break  an  uncomfortable  silence  I  made  some  commonplace 
remark  about  what  a  marvelous  invention  the  telephone  was  , 
and  what  inestimable  services  the  progress  of  science  is  do-  I 
ing  us  every  day. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  replied  M.  Maroux,  in  a  tone  of  > 
bitter  irony.  "  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  science, 
far  from  aiding  us,  only  emphasizes  our  human  weakness 
and  cruelly  multiplies  the  means  that  can  cause  us  suffering, 
but  you  will  understand  me  better  if  I  give  you  an  example 
of  what  I  mean  from  my  own  experience  : 

I  was  spending  my  autumn  vacation  with  Louise,  my 
wife,  and  Marcel,  my  little  son,  at  my  country-place  at  j 
Morande,  which  1  had  just  bought.  It  was  in  the  country, 
about  three  leagues  out  of  Marseilles.  Nanette,  our  old 
servant,  was  both  housekeeper  and  cook.  Blaise,  who  was  j 
devoted  to  me,  delighted  at  being  once  more  near  the  city 
where  his  worthy  old  mother  lived,  fulfilled  the  functions  of 
gardener  and  had  his  quarters  in  a  detached  out-house. 

With  my  gun  on  my  arm  and  my  two  dogs  at  my  heels,  I  ! 
used  to  wander  about  all  day  with  my  wife  and  baby  in  that 
delightful  solitude.  To  make  amends  for  our  isolation,  I 
had  a  telephone  line  put  up  to  connect  with  the  central  office 
at  Marseilles,  and  by  it  every  evening,  as  I  sat  in  my  bed- 
chamber, I  could  learn  what  had  been  done  during  the  day 
at  my  factory  in  Paris. 

Our  peaceful  life  was  interrupted  by  a  notice  from  my  : 
superintendent :  by  making  personal  application  I  could 
probably  obtain  an  important  government  order.  The 
weather  was  so  fine  and  Marcel  seemed  so  well  that  Louise 
decided  to  wait  for  me  at  Morande.  But  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure  for  Paris,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  When  the 
hired  vehicle  arrived  before  my  door,  at  sight  of  the  im- 
mense blackness  of  the  fields  and  woods  I  felt  a  sudden 
gripping  at  my  heart. 

"  You   will  be  away  only  two  nights,"  Louise  re-assured  j 
me  ;  "  Nanette  will  sleep  near  my  room  ;  Blaise  has  your 
gun,  and  from  the  house  where  he  sleeps  he  could  hear  us 
call ;  and  the   dogs  are  an   excellent    guard.     What  could  j 
happen  to  us  ?  " 

1  kissed  Louise  and  Marcel,  and  started  on  my  journey.  ' 
On  the  train   1   passed  a  most  uneasy  night,  and  I  had  no 
sooner  reached  Paris  than  I  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and  i 
hastened  to  a  telephone  office.     Communication  being  estab- 
lished, I  heard,  nasal  and  muffled,  but  still  very  sweet  to  me,  ' 
the  voice  of  my  wife. 

"  Hello  ! "  I  called.  "  How  did  you  pass  the  night, 
Louise  ?     Were  you  very  frightened  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  little — Nanette  especially.  We  did  not  get  to 
sleep  until  almost  daybreak,  because  Nanette  thought  she 
heard  steps  in  the  garden.  The  dogs,  which  we  had  for- 
gotten to  untie,  had  been  barking  a  long  time.  At  last  we 
opened  the  window  and  called  Blaise.  He  took  the  gun, 
loosed  the  dogs,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  house,  but  he  did 
not  find  anything-  suspicious.  Baby,  who  did  not  suspect 
anything,  the  fine  little  fellow,  has  waked  up  and 'is  calling 
me.  Good-by.  If  you  have  a  moment  before  dinner,  call 
me  up  again." 

Only  half  re-assured,  I  plunged  into  the  business  in  hand, 
and  was  not  able  to  go  to  the  telephone  again  until  after 
eight  o'clock.      I  had  to  call  a  long  time. 

"Hello,  hello!"  I  called.  "Why  don't  you  answer, 
Louise  ?     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Something  we  did  not  expect  this  afternoon.  The  shut- 
ters had  been  fastened,  the  dogs  untied,  and  Nanette  had 
put  up  a  bed  for  Blaise  in  the  hall,  in  order  to  save  us  the 
terrors  of  last  night,  when  a  boy  from  the  village  brought  a 
note  for  Blaise.  His  mother  has  suddenly  been  taken  very  ill, 
and  she  wanted  him  to  come  to  her  immediately.-  The  boy, 
whom  we  had  never  seen  before,  went  away  again  as  soon 
as  he  had  delivered  the  note,  without  giving  us  any  further 
information.  Blaise,  who  adores  his  mother,  was  quite  up- 
set. He  did  not  want  to  leave  us  alone  before  daylight,  but 
his  sorrowful  face  told  how  dearly  the  delay  would  cost  him. 
I  thought  that  if  this  woman  dies  to-night,  I  shall  have  pre- 
vented poor  Blaise  from  receiving  her  last  blessing.  So  I 
overcame  my  scruples  and  made  him  go.  He  promised  to 
return  this  evening,  and  to  save  time  he  will  drive  back.  I 
have  just  bolted  the  doors  after  him.  That  is  why  I  kept 
you  waiting.  Now,  how  is  that  business  affair  getting 
along  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  but  let  us  talk  about  yourself.  You  should 
not  have  let  Blaise  go.  Even  if  he  drives  back,  he  can  not 
return  before  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  My  sole  confidence 
was  in  knowing  that  he  was  near  you,  and  now  he  is  gone. 
And  then  that  boy  who  ran  away  before  you  had  time  to 
think  of  making  sure  his  news  was  true  !  At  any  rate, 
Blaise  has  left  you  the  two  dogs  and  the  gun,  has  he  not  ?  " 
"  The  two  dogs  are  asleep  on  the  porch.  As  for  the  gun, 
Blaise  must  have  left  it  in  the  hall.  I  shall  go  and  make 
sure.  Can  you  hear  Marcel  ?  He  is  sitting  in  my  lap,  and 
is  saying  good-night  to  you.  Listen  !  " 
"  Good-night,  papa,  good-night." 

"  Good-night,  my  darlings.  I  must  get  a  bite  of  dinner 
now,  and  then  I  will  call  you  again." 

Once  outside  I  felt  oppressed  with  what  my  wife  had  just 

told  me.     I  had  dissimulated  my  own  anxiety  in  order  not 

to  add  to  her  fears.     But  that  uneasiness,  which  had  hardly 

been  quieted  by  the  first  conversation,  now  waxed  stronger 

i  ,c  thought  of  this  strange,  incredible  letter  which  had 

..en  away  my  wife's  one   defender,  the  only   man  in  the 


house.  My  thoughts  took  so  dark  a  turn  that  by  the  time 
I  reached  the  hotel,  I  could  not  swallow  a  mouthful.  I  left 
the  table  to  return  to  the  telephone  office,  but  my  agent 
found  me  and  laid  before  me  a  lot  of  details  which  were 
essential  to  the  success  of  my  venture.  I  could  not  dismiss 
him  immediately,  and  it  was  late  when  I  reentered  the 
telephone  office.  My  heart  throbbed  with  impatience,  and 
my  hand  trembled  so  that  I  could  scarcely  hold  the  receiver 
to  my  ear.  It  was  some  seconds  before  I  could  hear  any- 
thing. 

"Hello,  Louise,  hello  !"  I  cried.  "Are  you  there?  An- 
swer me  !  " 

At  last  I  heard  her  voice,  but  it  was  low,  oppressed, 
filled  with  terror. 

"  Oh,  it's  you  at  last !  For  the  last  hour  1  have  been 
nearly  crazed.  I  could  not  find  the  gun — that  boy  must 
have  stolen  it  when  he  went  away.  Blaise  has  not  come 
back,  they  must  have  got  him  out  of  the  way  on  purpose. 
Oh,  I  am  losing  my  head,  I  can  scarcely  breathe  for  terror 
— I  think  I  hear — in  the  garden — far  away— Wait  while  I 
listen  !" 

Clutching  at  the  box  for  support,  I  could  only  cry : 
u  Louise,  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  leave  me  in  this  silence — 
what  do  you  hear?" 

"  The  dogs  are  growling — now  they  are  barking — barking  ! 
furiously.     They  have  run  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden — 
now,    suddenly   they   are   still — there  is  a  deathly  silence  ! 
But — yes,  it  sounds   like  muffled  footsteps  on  the  pebbled 
walk — as  if  some  one  were  coming  toward  the  house "  ' 

"  Go  on,  speak,  Louise !  I  am  strangling.  I  shall  go 
mad  !     What  do  you  hear  ? — what  do  you  hear  now  ?  " 

"Nothing,  now — almost  nothing — yes,  there  is  a  gentle, 
steady  grating  sound,  as  if  a  chisel  were  being  slipped 
under  a  shutter  to  force  it — the  sash  gives  way — a  window  is 
broken — oh,  I  am  terrified  !  " 

I  shook  the  telephone-box  in  my  agony.  "  Telephone  to 
Marseilles,"  I  cried,  "to  warn  the  police  !" 

"  How  can  I  ? — the  city  is  three  leagues  away — they 
would  come  too  late — and  I  can  not — Oh,  I  am  going 
mad " 

"  Call  for  help  !  or  hide  yourself — yes,  that's  it.  Take 
the  little  one  and  hide  ! " 

"  I  can  not,  I  have  no  strength  left — they  are  coming,  the 
stairs  creak — they  are  in  the  hall — they  are  feeling  along 
the  wall,  they  try  the  door — Marcel!  My  God — help, 
hel " 

There  were  two  muffied  cries  of  terror.  Then  a  vague 
confused  noise.  Then  a  jumble  of  indefinable  sounds, 
then  silence.  Something  seemed  to  crack  in  my  brain,  and 
I  fell  unconscious. 

Gasping  as  if  he  had  lived  through  this  terrible  scene 
again,  M.  Maroux  concluded  :  "  From  the  Gazette  Judiciaire 
you  can  learn  the  details  of  the  crime.  It  is  known  as  '  The 
Morande  Atrocity.3  By  it  I  lost  my  wife,  my  child,  and  my 
two  servants.  But  no  report  can  describe,  no  mere  words 
can  ever  express,  the  hideous  nightmare  that  modern  sci- 
ence brought  me,  the  frightful  torture  of  a  man  who,  at  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  leagues,  heats  the  despairing  cries  of 
his  wife  and  son,  who  are  being  strangled  while  he  is  power- 
less to  do  more  than  batter  impotently  on  a  wooden  tele- 
phone-box."— Translated  for  the  Argonaut  fi'om  the  French 
of  Charles  Foley  by  L.  S.  V. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


William  A.  White,  of  Kansas,  editor  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette^  admits  that  the  town  he  lives  in  has  petticoat  gov- 
ernment, and  maintains  that  it  thrives  on  it.  Writing  in  the 
August  Atlantic  about  "A  Typical  Kansas  Community,"  he 
says  it  is  true  that  women  shape  the  sentiment  of  the  Kansas 
town,  and  as  a  result  of  their  influence  he  points  to  Emporia, 
"  a  town  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  without  a  saloon, 
without  a  strange  woman,  without  a  drunkard."  The  chief 
street  corners  of  most  towns  in  most  States,  he  says  (not 
without  a  little  exaggeration),  are  occupied  by  dram-shops. 
In  Emporia,  of  the  four  corners  made  by  the  crossing  of 
the  two  principal  streets,  three  are  occupied  by  banks  and 
the  other  by  a  bookstore  where  the  boys  and  young  men 
of  the  town  find  a  meeting-place.  He  draws  an  attractive 
picture  of  the  "  clean,  shrewd,  active  young  men  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  town  where  the  women  make  public 
sentiment,  but  wherein  a  woman  has  never  held  an  adminis- 
trative municipal  office." 


The  London  papers  have  managed  to  preserve  perfect 
seriousness  in  their  treatment  of  the  suit  for  libel  and  tres- 

:  pass  recently  brought  by  the  owner  of  Nelson's  old  ship,  the 
Foudroyant,  against  the  patent-medicine  manufacturer  who 
caused  to  be  painted  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  in  huge  let- 

,  ters,  the  statement  that  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do 

his   duty  and    take  's  pills."     When   the    ship   was 

driven  ashore  at  Blackpool,  a  man  whose  trade  it  is  to  laud 
this  particular  remedy,  considered  that  he  had  before  him 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  so  he  went  before  daylight  and  per- 
formed his  unholy  work.  The  result  was  a  suit  for  one 
thousand  pounds.  The  pill-maker  held  that  his  agent  acted 
wholly  without  authority,  but  a  verdict  for  fifty  pounds  was 
rendered  against  him,  and  the  "artist"  was  fined  forty  shil- 
lings. And  now  the  Britishers  say  that  "  an  attempt  to  copy 
American  advertising  methods"  has  been  properly  punished. 


The  recent  election   in  Tennessee  was  a  fresh  illustration 

of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  interesting  voters  in  what  are 

really  the  most  important  of  all  questions — as  to  the  kind 

of  constitution  under  which  they  shall  live.     The  Tennessee 

!  constitution  was  framed  in  the  stormy  times  of  reconstruc- 

■  tion  and  has  come  to  be  the  shelter  of  gross  abuses.     The 

result  of  the  election  shows  that  the  advocates  of  reform  had 

not  appreciated  the   degree  of    inertia  to  be    overcome  in 

;  their  conservative  community,  for  the  vote  was  the  lightest 

I  polled  in  the  State  for  a  generation,  and  the  proposition  for 

\  a  convention  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 


The  Tragedy. 
"  Quatque  ipse  iniserrinra  vidi." — VlRGlL. 

Catherine  of  Cleves  was  a  Lady  of  rank  : 

She  had  lands  and  fine  houses,  and  cash  in  the  Bank  ; 

She  had  jewels  and  rings.     And  a  thousand  smart  things  ; 

Was  lovely  and  young,     With  a  rather  sharp  tongue. 
And  she  wedded  a  noble  of  high  degree 
With  the  star  of  the  order  of  St.  Esprit ; 

Bui  the  Duke  de  Guise    Was,  by  many  degrees, 
Her  senior,  and  not  very  easy  to  please  ; 
He"d  a  sneer  on  his  lip.  and  a  scowl  with  his  eye. 
And  a  frown  on  his  brow — and  he  look'd  like  a  Guy — 

So  she  took  to  intriguing    With  Monsieur  St.  Megrin, 
A  young  man  of  fashion,  and  figure,  and  worth, 
but  with  no  great  pretensions  to  fortune  or  birth  ; 

He  would  sing,  fence,  and  dance,    With  the  best  man  in  France, 
And  took  his  rappee  with  genteel  nonchalance  ; 
He  smiled,  and  he  flatter  d.  and  flirted  with  ease. 
And  was  very  superior  to  Monseigneur  de  Guise. 
Now  Monsieur  St.  Megrin  was  curious  to  know 
If  the  Lady  approved  of  his  passion  or  no  ; 

So  without  more  ado.     He  put  on  his  surtoiti, 
And  went  to  a  man  with  a  beard  like  a  Jew, 

One  Signor  Kuggieri,     A  Cunning-man  near,  he  ' 
Could  conjure,  tell  fortunes,  and  calculate  tides. 
Perform  tricks  on  the  cards,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides, 
Bring  back  a  stray'd  cow,  silver  ladle,  or  spoon, 
And  was  thought  to  be  thick  with  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

The  Sage  look  his  stand    With  his  wand  in  his  hand, 
Drew  a  circle,  then  gave  the  dread  word  of  command. 
Saying  solemnly — "  Presto  t — Hey,  quick  f—  Cock-e-lorum  If" 
When  the  Duchess  immediately  popp'd  up  before  "em. 
Just  then  the  Conjunction  of  Venus  and  Mars, 
Or  something  peculiar  above  in  the  stars, 
Attracted  the  notice  of  Signor  Kuggieri, 
Who  "  bolted,"  and  left  him  alone  with  his  deary. — 
Monsieur  St.  Megrin  wenl  down  on  his  knees, 
And  the  Duchess  shed  tears  large  as  marrow-fat  peas. 

When— fancy  the  shock —    A  loud  double  knock, 
Made  the  lady  cry,  "  Get  up,  you  fool  ! — (here's  De  Guise !  " 

'  Tw as  his  Grace,  sure  enough  ;     So  Monsieur,  looking  bluff. 
Strutted  by,  with  his  hat  on   and  fingering  his  ruff. 
While,  unseen  by  either,  away  flew  the  Dame 
Through  the  opposite  key-hole,  the  same  way  she  came  ; 

But,  alack  !    and  alas  !     A  mishap  came  to  pass, 
In  her  hurry  she.  somehow  or  other,  let  fall 
A  new  silk  Bandanna  she'd  worn  as  a  shawl  : 

She  had  used  it  for  drying     Her  bright  eyes  while  crying. 
And  blowing  her  nose,  as  her  beau  talk'd  of  dying  ! 

Now  the  Duke,  who  had  seen  it  so  lately  adorn  her. 
And  knew  the  great  C  with  the  Crown  in  the  corner, 
The  instant  he  spied  it,  smoked  something  amiss, 
And  said,  with  some  energy,  "  D it  !  whafs  this?" 

He  went  home  in  a  fume,     And  bounced  into  her  room. 
Crying,  "So,  Ma'am,  1  find  I've  some  cause  to  be  jealous  ! 
Look  here  ! — here's  a  proof  you  run  after  the  fellows  ! — 
Now  take  up  that  pen — if  it's  bad,  choose  a  belter — 
And  write,  as  I  dictate,  this  moment  a  letter 

To  Monsieur — you  know  who  !  "     The  lady  looked  blue  ; 
But  replied  with  much  firmness — "  Hang  me  if  I  do  !  " 

De  Guise  grasped  her  wrist    With  his  great  bony  fist, 
And  pinch'd  it,  and  gave  it  so  painful  a  twist, 
That  his  hard,  iron  gauntlet  the  flesh  went  an  inch  in — 
She  did  not  mind  death,  but  she  could  not  stand  pinching  ; 

So  she  sat  down  and  wrote    This  polite  Utile  note : 

"  Dear  Mister  St.  Megrin,     The  Chiefs  of  the  League  in 
Our  house  mean  to  dine    This  evening  at  nine ; 
I  shall,  soon  after  ten.     Slip  away  from  the  men, 
And  you'll  find  me  upstairs  in  the  drawing-room  then  ; 
Come  up  the  back  way  or  those  impudent  thieves 
Of  Servants  will  see  you  ;  Yours, 

Catherine  of  Cleves." 

She  directed  and  sealed  it,  all  pale  as  a  ghost, 
And  De  Guise  put  it  into  the  Twopenny  Post. 

St.  Megrin  had  almost  jumped  out  of  his  skin 
For  joy  that  day  when  the  post  came  in  ; 

He  read  the  note  through,     Then  began  it  anew, 
And  thought  it  almost  too  good  news  to  be  true. — 

He  clapped  on  his  hat.     And  a  hood  over  that. 
With  a  cloak  to  di3guise  him   and  make  him  look  fat ; 
So  great  his  impatience  from  half  after  Four 
He  was  waiting  till  Ten  at  De  Guise's  back-door. 
When  he  heard  the  great  clock  of  St.  Genevieve  chime 
He  ran  up  the  back  staircase  six  steps  at  a  time. 

He  scarce  made  his  bow,     He  hardly  knew  how, 

When  alas!  and  alack!     There  was  no  getting  back, 
For  the  drawing-room  door  was  banged  to  with  a  whack  ; — 

In  vain  he  applied    To  the  handle  and  tried, 
Somebody  or  other  had  locked  it  outside  ! 
And  the  Duchess  in  agony  mourn'd  her  mishap. 
"  We  are  caught  like  a  couple  of  rats  in  a  trap." 

Now  the  Duchess's  Page,     About  twelve  years  of  age, 
For  so  little  a  boy  was  remarkably  sage  ; 
And  just  in  the  nick,  to  their  joy  and  amazement, 
Popp'd  the  Gas-Lighter's  ladder  close  under  the  casement. 

But  all  would  not  do —    Though  St.  Megrin  got  through 
The  window — below  stood  De  Guise  and  his  crew, 
And  though  never  man  was  more  brave  than  St.  Megrin, 
Yet  fighting  a  score  is  extremely  fatiguing ; 

He  thrust  carte  and  tierce    Uncommonly  fierce, 
But  not  Beelzebub's  self  could  their  cuirasses  pierce ; 

While  his  doublet  and  hose,     Being  holiday  clothes. 
Were  soon  cut  through  and  through  from  his  knees  to  his  nose  ; 
Still  an  old  crooked  sixpence  the  Conjuror  gave  him, 
From  pistol  and  sword  was  sufficient  to  save  him  ; 

But  when  beat  on  his  knees,     That  confounded  De  Guise 
Came  behind  with  the  "fogle"  that  caused  all  this  breeze, 
Whipp'd  tight  round  his  deck,  and  when  backward  he'd  jerk'd  him, 
The  rest  of  the  rascals  jump'd  on  him  and  Burk'd  him. 
The  poor  little  page,  too,  himself  got  no  quarter,  but 

Was  served  the  same  way,     And  was  found  the  next  day 
With  his  heels  in  the  air,  and  his  head  in  the  water-butt  ; 

Catherine  of  Cleves     Roar'd  "Murder!"  and  "Thieves!" 

From  the  window  above    While  they  murder'd  her  love  ; 
Till,  finding  the  rogues  had  accomplished  his  slaughter, 
-  She  drank  Prussic  acid  without  any  water, 
And  died  like  a  Duke- an d-a- Duchess's  daughter  ! 

MORAL. 

Take  warning,  ye  fair,  from  this  tale,  of  the  Bard's, 

And  don't  go  where  fortunes  are  told  on  the  cards, 

But  steer  clear  of  Conjurors— never  put  query 

To  "Wise  Mrs.  Williams,"  or  folks  like  Kuggieri. 

When  alone  in  your  room,  shut  the  door  close  and  lock  it ! 

Above  all— keep  your  handkerchief  safe  in  your  pocket 

Lest  you  too  should  stumble,  and  Lord  Leveson  Gower,  he 

Be  call'd  on — sad  poet ! — to  tell  your  sad  story ! 

— Richard  H.  Barhams  *  Ingoldsby  Legends. 


The  Mexican  Government  sent  a  commission  of  archae- 
ologists to  investigate  certain  alleged  Chinese  characters  re- 
cently discovered  on  a  monument  near  Hermosillo,  and  they 
have  announced  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  char- 
acters are  Chinese,  and  that  they  must  have  been  there 
many  centuries. 


August  30,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


' 


A    MUSIC-HALL    CAREER. 

The    Experience    of    Glory    Quayle    in     Hall    Caine's    New    Novel, 

"The  Christian  "—A  Hospital  Nurse  who  Went 

on  the  London  Stage. 

"  The  Christian,"  which  has  just  run  its  course  as  a  serial 
and  now  appears  in  book-form,  is  one  of  the  longest  and 
one  of  the  best  of  Hall  Caine's  novels.  In  it  he  deserts  his 
beloved  Isle  of  Man — though  not  altogether,  for  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  the  story  are  of  the  Manx  nation- — and  sets  his 
scenes  in  London.  His  hero,  John  Storm,  is  a  young  fel- 
low, nephew  of  the  prime  minister,  who  has  abandoned  a 
public  career  to  take  orders,  and  it  is  his  experiences  that 
the  story  describes.  But  equally  prominent  is  Glory  Quayle, 
daughter  of  a  Manx  parson's  son  and  a  French  actress 
mother  ;  she  also  goes  to  London,  and  while  Storm  enters 
the  household  of  a  fashionable  preacher,  whose  worldliness 
soon  drives  the  young  enthusiast  to  work  in  the  slums, 
Glory  becomes  a  nurse  in  a  hospital,  from  which  she  gradu- 
ates on  to  the  stage. 

At  a  nurses1  ball,  where  she  has  been  taken  by  Polly  Love, 
another  nurse,  she  meets  Drake  and  Lord  Robert  Ury,  two 
young  gentlemen  of  fashion  who  have  gone  there  for  a  lark, 
and  the  four  afterward  make  up  a  party  which  affords  Glory 
her  first  view  of  the  stage.     The  incident  is  thus  described  : 

The  house  was  filling  rapidly,  and  as  the  people  entered  she  watched 
them  intently. 

'"What  a  beautiful  congregation,"  she  whispered  —  "audience,  I 
mean  ! " 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Polly  ;  but  Glory  did  not  hear  her. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  so  many  lovely  faces  and  to  join  in  the  low 
ham  of  their  conversation.  She  felt  happy  among  them  already  and 
quite  kind  to  everybody,  because  they  had  all  come  together  to  enjoy 
themselves.  Presently  she  bowed  to  some  one  in  the  stalls  with  a  face 
all  smiles,  and  then  said  to  Polly  : 

"How  nice  of  her!  A  lady  moved  to  me  from  the  body.  How 
friendly  they  are  in  theatres  !  " 

"  But  it  was  to  Mr.  Drake."  said  Polly  ;  and  then  Glory  could  have 
buried  her  face  in  her  confusion. 

"  Never  mind.  Glory,"  said  Drake  ;  "  that's  a  lady  who  will  like  you 
the  better  for  the  little  mistake.  Rosa,"  he  added,  with  a  look  toward 
Lord  Robert,  who  smoothed  his  mustache  and  bent  his  head. 

Polly  glanced  up  quickly  at  mention  of  the  name  ;  and  Drake  ex- 
plained that  Rosa  was  a  friend  of  his  own — a  lady  journalist,  Miss  Rosa 
Macquarrie,  a  good  and  clever  woman.    .  .  . 

The  orchestra  was  coming  in.  and  Glory  leaned  forward  and  counted 
the  fiddles.  .  .  .  She  was  just  about  to  speak  when  there  was  a  sudden 
clap  as  of  thunder,  and  she  leaped  up  in  her  seat.  But  it  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  overture,  and  she  sat  down  laughing.  There  was  a 
tender  passage  in  the  music  ;  and  after  it  was  over  she  was  very  quiet 
for  a  while,  and  then  whispered  to  Polly  that  she  hoped  little  Johnnie 
wasn't  worse  to-night  and  it  seemed  wicked  to  enjoy  one's  self  when 
any  one  was  so  poorly. 

"  W  bo  is  that  ?  "  said  Drake. 

"  My  little  boy  whose  leg  was  amputated,"  said  Glory. 

"This  Glory  is  so  funny!"  said  Polly.  "Fancy  talking  of  that 
here  !  " 

"  Hush,"  said  Lord  Robe:t,  "the  curtain  is  going  up" — and  at  the 
next  moment  Glory  was  laughing  because  they  were  all  in  the  dark. 

The  play  was  "  Much  Ado  Ai>out  Nothing."  and  Glory  whispered  to 
Drake  that  she  had  never  seen  it  before,  but  she  had  read  "  Macbeth." 
and  knew  all  about  Shakespeare  and  the  drama.  The  first  scene  took 
her  breath  away,  being  so  large  and  so  splendid.  It  represented  the 
outside  of  a  gentleman's  house,  and  she  thought  what  a  length  of  time 
it  must  have  taken  to  build  it,  considering  it  was  to  last  only  a  single 
night.  But,  hush  !  The  people  were  going  indoors.  No  ;  they  pre- 
ferred to  talk  in  the  street.  Oh,  we  were  in  Italy  ?  Yes,  indeed,  that 
was  different. 

Leonato  delivered  his  first  speeches  forcibly,  and  was  rewarded  with 
applause.  Glory  clapped  her  hands  also,  and  said  he  was  a  very  good 
actor  for  such  a  very  old  gentleman. 

Then  Beatrice  made  her  entrance  and  was  greeted  with  cheers, 
whereupon  Glory  looked  perplexed. 

"  It's  Terry,"  whispered  Polly  ;  and  Drake  said  "  Ellen  Terry"  ;  but 
Glory  still  looked  puzzled. 

"  They  are  calling  her  '  Beatrice.'  "  she  said.  Then,  mastering  the 
situation,  she  looked  wise  and  said,  "Of  course — the  actress — I  quite 
understand  ;  but  why  do  they  applaud  her — she  has  done  nothing  yet  ?  " 

Drake  explained  that  the  lady  playing  Beatrice  was  a  great  favorite, 
and  that  the  applause  of  the  audience  had  been  of  the  nature  of  a 
welcome  to  a  welcome  guest,  as  much  as  to  say  they  had  liked  her 
before  and  were  glad  to  see  her  again.  Glory  thought  that  was  beau- 
tiful, and,  looking  at  the  gleaming  eyes  that  shone  out  of  the  darkness, 
she  said : 

"  How  lovely  to  be  an  actress  !  " 

Then  she  turned  back  to  the  stage,  where  all  was  bright  and  brilliant, 
and  said,  "  What  a  lovely  frock,  too  1 " 

"  Only  a  stage  costume,  my  dear."  said  Polly. 

"  And  what  beautiful  diamonds  !  " 

"  Paste,"  said  Lord  Robert. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Drake  ;  and  then  Benedick  entered,  and  the  audience 
received  him  with  great  cheering.  "  Irving."  whispered  Drake  ;  and 
Glory  looked  more  perplexed  than  before,  and  said  : 

"  But  you  told  me  it  was  Mr.  Irving's  theatre,  and  I  thought  it  would 
have  been  his  place  to  welcome " 

The  vision  of  Benedick  clapping  his  hands  at  his  entrance  set  Lord 
Robert  laughing  in  his  cold  way  ;  but  Drake  said,  "  Be  quite,  Robert !  " 

Glory,  like  a  child,  had  ears  for  no  conversation  except  her  own,  and 
she  was  immersed  in  the  play  in  a  moment.  The  merry  war  of  Beatrice 
and  Benedick  had  begun,  and  as  she  watched  it  her  face  grew  grave. 

"  Now,  that's  very  foolish  of  her."  she  said  ;  "  and  if,  as  you  say,  j 
she's  a  great  actress,  she  shouldn't  do  such  things.     To  talk  like  that  to 
a  man  is  to  let  everybody  see  that  she  likes  him  better  than  anybody 
else,  though  she's  trying  her  best  to  hide  it.     The  silly  girl — he'll  find 
her  out !  " 

But  the  curtain  had  gone  down  on  the  first  act,  the  lights  had  sud- 
denly gone  up,  and  her  companions  were  laughing  at  her.  Then  she 
laughed  also. 

"Of  course,  it's  only  a  play,"  she  said,  largely,  "and  I  know  all 
about  plays  and  about  acting,  and  I  can  act  myself,  too." 

"  I'm  sure  you  can."  said  Polly,  lifting  her  lip.  But  Glory  took  no 
notice. 

Throughout  the  second  act  she  put  on  the  same  airs  of  knowledge, 
watching  the  masked  ball  intently,  but  never  once  uttering  a  laugh  and 
hardly  ever  smiling.  The  light,  the  color,  the  dresses,  the  young,  gay 
faces,  enchanted  her  ;  but  she  struggled  to  control  herself.  It  was  only 
her  body  that  was  up  there,  leaning  over  the  front  of  the  box  with  lips 
twitching  and  eyes  gleaming  ;  her  soul  was  down  on  the  stage,  clad  in 
a  lovely  gown,  and  carrying  a  mask,  and  laughing  and  joking  with 
Benedick  ;  but  she  held  herself  in,  and  when  the  curtain  fell,  she  began 
to  talk  of  the  acting.  .  .  . 

But  the  fourth  act  witnessed  Glory's  final  vanquishment.  When  she 
found  the  scene  was  the  inside  of  a  church  and  they  were  to  be  present 
at  a  wedding,  she  could  not  keep  still  on  her  seat  for  her  delight  ;  but 
when  the  marriage  was  stopped  and  Claudio  uttered  his  denunciation  of 
Hero,  she  said  it  was  just  like  him,  and  it  would  serve  him  right  if  no- 
body believed  him. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  somebody  behind  them. 

"  But  they  are  believing  him,"  said  Glory,  quite  audibly. 

"  Hush  !     Hush  !  "  came  from  many  parts  of  the  theatre. 

"  Well,  'hat's  shameful — her  father,  too "  began  Glory. 

"Hush,  Glory!"  whispered  Drake;  but  she  had  risen  to  her  feet, 
and  when  Hero  fainted  and  fell,  she  uttered  a  cry. 

'What  a  girl!"  whispered  Polly.  "Sit  down — everybody's  look- 
ing ! " 


"  It's  only  a  play,  you  know,"  whispered  Drake  ;  and  Glory  sat  down 
and  said  : 

"  Well,  yes,  of  course,  it's  only  a  play.     Did  you  suppose " 

But  she  was  lost  in  a  moment.  Beatrice  and  Benedick  were  alone  in 
the  church  now  ;  and  when  Beatrice  said  "  Kill  Claudio."  Glory  leapt  up 
again  and  clapped  her  hands.  But  Benedick  would  not  kill  Claudio. 
and  it  was  the  last  straw  of  all.  That  wasn't  what  she  called  being  a 
great  actor,  and  it  was  shameful  to  sit  and  listen  to  such  plays.  Lots 
of  disgraceful  scenes  happened  in  life,  but  people  didn't  come  to  the- 
atres to  see  such  things,  and  she  would  go. 

"  How  ridiculous  you  are  !  "  said  Polly  ;  but  Glory  was  out  in  the 
corridor,  and  Drake  was  going  after  her. 

She  came  back  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act  with  red  eyes  and 
confused  smiles,  looking  very  much  ashamed.  From  that  moment  on- 
ward she  cried  a  good  deal,  but  gave  no  other  sign  until  the  grren  cur- 
tain came  down  at  the  end.  when  she  said  : 

"  It's  a  wonderful  thing  !  To  make  people  forget  it's  not  true  is  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world  !  " 

Glory  later  leaves  the  pharisaical  hospital  and  becomes 
a  dresser  for  an  actress,  and  at  last  gets  her  own  chance  to 
"go  on  ':  at  a  cheap  Sunday  club  : 

The  proscenium  was  surmounted  by  the  German  and  English  flags 
intertwined,  the  walls  were  adorned  with  oleograph  portraits  of  the 
Kaiser,  his  father  and  grandfather.  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke,  and  the 
audience  consisted  largely  of  lively  young  Jews  and  Jewesses  in  evening- 
dress,  some  German  and  Polish  Jews,  and  a  sprinkling  of  other 
foreigners. 

During  Aggie's  turn  Glory  was  conscious  that  two  strangers  out  of 
another  world  altogether  had  entered  the  club  and  were  standing  at  the 
back. 

"  Toffs,"  said  Chailie.  looking  at  them  over  her  shoulder,  and  then 
answenng  to  himself  the  meaning  of  their  looks.  "No,  my  luds  ! 
"Tain't  the  first  we've  seen  of  sech  !  " 

Then  Aggie  came  up  with  an  oily  person  in  a  flowered  waistcoat,  and 
said:  "This  is  my  friend,  guv'nor,  and  she  wouldn't  mind  doing  a 
turn  if  you  asked  her." 

"  If  de  miss  vill  oblige,"  began  the  oily  one,  and  then  the  blood 
rushed  to  Glory's  face,  and  before  she  knew  what  else  had  happened 
her  hat  and  ulster  were  in  Aggie's  hands  and  she  was  walking  up  the 
steps  to  the  stage. 

There  was  some  applause  when  she  went  on,  but  she  was  in  a  dazed 
condition  and  it  all  seemed  to  be  taking  place  a  hundred  miles  away. 
She  heard  her  own  voice  saying  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  your 
kind  permission  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  an  imitation "  and  some- 
thing more.  Down  to  that  moment  her  breath  had  been  coming  and 
going  in  hot  gasps,  and  she  had  felt  a  dryness  in  the  throat  ;  but  every 
symptom  of  nervousness  suddenly  disappeared  and  she  threw  up  her  head 
like  a  charger  in  battle. 

Then  she  sang.  It  was  only  a  common  street  song,  and  everybody 
had  heard  it  a  thousand  limes.  She  sang  "And  Her  Golden  Hair 
Was  Hanging  Down  Her  Back."  after  the  manner  of  a  line  of  factory 
girls  going  home  from  work  at  night.  Ann  in  arm,  decked  in  their 
Vandyke  hats  slashed  with  red  ribbon  and  crowned  with  ostrich 
feathers,  with  their  free  step,  their  shrill  voices — they  were  there  before 
everybody's  eyes,  everybody  could  see  them,  everybody  could  recognize 
them,  and  before  the  end  of  the  first  verse  there  were  shouts  and  squeals 
of  laughter. 

Glory  felt  dizzy,  yet  self-possessed  ;  she  gave  a  little  audible  laugh 
while  she  stood  bowing  between  the  verses.  In  a  few  minutes  the  song 
was  finished  and  the  people  were  stamping,  whistling,  uttering  screech- 
ing cat-calls,  and  shouting  "Bravo!"  But  Glory  was  silting  at  the 
foot  of  the  stage  by  this  time,  with  a  face  contorted  as  in  physical  pain. 
After  the  first  thrill  of  success,  the  shame  of  it  all  came  over  her  ;  she 
saw  how  low  she  had  fallen,  and  felt  horrified  and  afraid.  The  clamor, 
the  clapping  of  hands,  the  vulgar  faces,  the  vulgar  laughter,  the  vulgar 
song,  Sunday  night,  her  own  birthday!  It  all  passed  before  her  like 
the  incidents  in  some  nightmare  possession,  and  at  the  back  of  it  came 
other  memories — Glenfaba,  the  sweet  and  simple  household,  the  old 
parson  smoking  by  the  study  fire  and  looking  up  at  the  evening  star, 
and  then  John  Storm  and  the  church  chimes  at  Bishopsgate  !  One 
moment  she  sat  there  with  her  burning  face,  staring  helplessly  before 
her,  while  people  crowded  round  to  shake  hands  witb  her  and  cned 
into  her  ears  above  the  deafening  tumult,  "  You'll  have  to  tyke  another 
turn,  dear" — and  then  she  burst  into  passionate  weeping. 

"  Stand  avay  !  De  lady's  not  fit  to  sing  again,"  said  some  one,  and 
she  opened  her  eyes. 

It  was  one  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  standing  at  the  back. 

' '  Ach  Golt !     Is  it  you  ?     Don't  you  know  me,  nurse  ?  " 

It  was  Mr.  Koenig,  the  organist. 

"  My  gracious  !  Vot  are  you  doing  here,  my  child  ?  Two  monts  ago 
I  haf  look  for  you  at  de  hospital  and  haf  write  to  de  matron  but  you 
vere  gone.  Since  den  1  haf  look  for  you  all  over  London.  Vhere  do 
you  lif  ?" 

Glory  told  him  and  he  wrote  down  the  address. 

"  Ugh  ?  A  genius,  and  lif  in  a  tobacco  shop  !  My  vife  vill  call  on 
you  and  fetch  you  avay.  She  is  a  goot  woman,  and  vatever  she  tell  you 
to  do  you  must  do  it ;  but  not  musical  and  cleversome  like  as  you.  Bless 
mine  soul  !  Singing  in  a  Sunday  club  !  Do  you  know,  my  child,  you 
haf  a  voice,  and  talents — great  talents  !  Vants  training — yes.  But  vhat 
would  you  haf  ?  Here  am  I,  Carl  Koenig  !  I  speak  ver'  bad  de  En- 
glisch,  but  I  know  ver'  goot  to  teach  music.  I  vill  teach  you  same  like 
I  teach  oder  ladies  who  pay  me  many  dollare.  Do  you  know  vhat 
I  am?" 

Yes,  she  knew  what  he  was — he  was  the  organist  at  All  Saints',  Bel- 
gravia. 

"  Pooh  !  I  am  a  composer  as  veil.  I  write  songs,  and  all  your  coun- 
trymen and  countrywomen  sing  dem.  I  haf  a  choral  company,  too, 
and  it  is  for  dat  I  vant  you.  I  go  to  de  first  houses  in  de  land,  de  lords, 
de  ministers,  de  princes.  You  shall  come  vith  me.  Your  voice  is 
soprano — no,  mezzo  soprano — and  it  vill  grow.  I  vill  pitch  it,  and  vhen 
it  is  ready  I  vill  bring  you  out.  But  now  get  avay  from  dis  place  at 
vonce  and  naivere  come  back,  or  I  vill  be  more  angry  as  before." 

Old  Koenig  takes  her  up  and,  after  training  her,  gets  her 
an  engagement  to  appear  at  a  fashionable  house.  Her  ex- 
perience here  is  thus  described  : 

The  gentlemen  appeared,  talking  loudly  as  they  entered.  Koenig 
was  back  at  the  organ,  and  playing  it  as  if  he  wished  it  were  the  'cello, 
and  the  drum,  and  the  whole  brass  band.  Glory  was  watching  every- 
thing ;  it  was  beginning  to  be  very  funny.  Suddenly  it  ceased  to  be 
so.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  saying  in  a  tired  drawl,  "  Old  Koenig 
again  !  How  the  old  boy  lasts  !  Seem  to  have  been  hearing  him  since 
the  Flood,  don't  you  know." 

It  was  Lord  Robert  Ure.  Glory  caught  one  glimpse  of  him,  then 
looked  down  at  her  slipper  and  pawed  at  the  carpet.  He  put  his  glass 
in  his  eye,  screwed  up  the  left  side  of  his  face,  and  looked  at  her. 

An  elderly  man  with  a  leonine  head  came  up  to  the  organ  and  said, 
"  Got  anything  comic,  Mr.  Koenig  ?  All  had  the  influenza  last  winter, 
you  know,  and  lost  our  taste  for  the  classical." 

"Vith  pleasure,  my  lord."  said  Koenig,  and  then  turning  to  Glory, 
he  touched  her  wrist.  "  How's  de  pulse?  Ach  Gott !  beating  same 
like  a  child's.     Now  is  your  turn." 

Glory  made  a  step  forward,  and  the  talk  grew  louder  as  she  was  ob- 
served.    She  heard  fragments  of  it. 

"  Who  is  she?" 

"  Is  she  a  professional  ?  " 

"Oh,  no — a  lady." 

1 '  Sing,  does  she,  or  is  it  a  whistle  ?  " 

"No,  she's  a  professional;  we  had  her  last  year;  she  does  con- 
juring." 

And  then  the  voice  she  had  heard  before  said,  "  By  Jove,  old  fellow, 
your  young  friend  looks  like  a  red  standard  rose  !  " 

She  did  not  flinch.  There  was  a  nervous '  tremor  of  the  Up,  a 
scarcely  perceptible  curl  of  it,  and  then  she  began. 

It  was  "  Mylecharaine,"  a  Manx  ballad  in  the  Anglo-Manx,  about  a 
farmer  who  was  a  miser.  His  daughter  was  ashamed  of  him  because 
he  dressed  shabbily  and  wore  yellow  stockings  ;  but  he  answered  that 
if  he  didn't,  the  stockings  wouldn't  be  yellow  that  would  be  forthcoming 
for  her  dowry. 

She  sang,  recited,  talked,  acted,  lived  the  old  man,  and  there  was 
not  a  sound  until  she  finished,  except  laughter  and  the  clapping  of 
hands.  Then  there  was  a  general  taking  of  breath  and  a  renewed  put- 
break  of  gossip. 


"  Really,  really  !     How — er — natural !  " 

"  Natural — that's  it,  natural.     I  never — er " 

*■  Rather  good,  certainly  ;  in  fact,  quite  amusing." 

"What  dialect  is  it  ?" 

"  Irish,  of  course." 

"  Of  course,  of  course."  with  many  nods  and  looks  of  knowledge  and 
a  buzz  and  flutter  of  understanding. 

"  Hope  she'll  do  something  else." 

'"  Hush  !  she's  beginning." 

It  was  "  Ny  Kiree  fo  Niaghtey,"  a  rugged  old  wail  of  how  the  sheep 
were  lost  on  the  mountains  in  a  great  snowstorm  ;  but  it  was  full  of 
ineffable  melancholy.  The  ladies  dropped  their  lorgnettes,  the  men's 
glasses  fell  from  their  eyes  and  their  faces  straightened,  the  noisv  old 
soul  with  the  ear-trumpet  sitting  under  Glory's  arm  waj  snuffling 
audibly,  and  at  the  next  moment  there  was  a  chorus  of  admiring  re- 
marks. 

"'Pon  my  word,  this  is  something  new,  don't  you  know  !  " 

"  Fine  girl,  too  !  " 

"  Fine  !      Irish  girls  often  run  to  it." 

"  That  old  miser — you  could  see  him  !  " 

"  What's  her  next  piece? — something  funny,  I  hope." 

Koenig's  pride  was  measureless,  and  Glory  did  not  get  off  lightly. 
He  cleared  the  floor  for  her.  and  announced  that  with  the  indulgence, 
etc.,  of  my  lord  and  lady,  etc..  the  young  artiste  would  give  an  imitation 
of  common  girls  singing  in  the  street. 

The  company  laughed  until  they  screamed,  and  when  the  song  was 
finished  Glory  was  being  overwhelmed  with  congratulations  and  in- 
quiries. 

From  this  she  graduates  to  the  music-hall  stage.  Her 
debut,  which  is  witnessed  by  John  Storm,  who  has  been  in 
a  monastery  and  has  lost  sight  of  his  childhood's  playmate 
for  a  year,  is  described  in  this  passage  : 

The  curtain  was  down  and  nothing  was  going  on  except  the  putting 
up  of  a  new  figure  in  the  figure  frames.  The  figure  was  S.  Some  one 
behind  him  said : 

"That's  her  number  1 " 

"  The  new  artist  ?  "  said  another  voice. 

"  Gloria."  said  the  first.  .  .  . 

More  applause.  Another  leader  of  the  orchestra  had  appeared. 
Baton  in  hand  he  was  bowing  from  his  place  before  the  footlights.  It 
was  Koenig,  the  organist,  and  John  Storm  shuddered  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  his  soul. 

The  stalls  had  filled  up  unawares  to  him.  and  a  party  was  now  coining 
into  a  private  box  which  had  all  night  been  empty.  The  late  comets 
were  Drake  and  Lord  Robert  Ure  and  a  lady  with  short  hair  brushed 
back  from  her  forehead.  .  .  . 

The  band  began  to  play.  It  was  music  for  the  entrance  of  a  new 
performer.  The  audience  became  quiet,  there  was  a  keen,  eager, 
expectant  air,  and  then  the  curtain  went  up.  .  .  .  Then  a  woman 
came  gliding  on  to  the  stage.  She  was  a  tall  girl  in  a  dark  dress  and 
long  black  gloves,  with  red  hair  and  a  head  like  a  rose.  It  was 
Glory  !  .  .  . 

There  was  some  applause  from  the  pit  and  the  regions  overhead. 
The  people  in  the  stalls  were  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  lady 
in  the  box  was  kissing  her  hand.  Glory  was  smiling,  quite  at  her 
ease,  apparently  not  at  all  nervous,  only  a  little  shy  and  with  her  hands 
interlaced  in  front  of  her.  Then  there  was  silence  again  and  she  began 
to  sing.  .  .  . 

Glory's  voice,  which  had  been  quavering  at  first,  had  gathered 
strength.  She  was  singing  "Mylecharaine."  and  the  wild,  weird, 
plaintive  harmony  of  the  old  Manx  ballad  was  floating  in  the  air  like 
the  sound  of  the  sea.  After  her  first  lines  a  murmur  of  approval  went 
round,  the  people  sat  up  and  leaned  forward,  and  then  there  was  silence 
again — dead  silence,  and  then  loud  applause. 

But  it  was  only  with  the  second  verse  that  the  humor  of  her  song 
began,  and  John  Strong  waited  for  it  with  a  trembling  heart.  He  had 
heard  her  sing  it  a  hundred  times  in  the  old  days,  and  she  was  singing 
it  now  as  she  had  sung  it  before.  There  were  the  same  tricks  of  voice, 
the  same  tricks  of  gesture,  the  same  expressions,  the  same  grimaces. 
Everything  was  the  same,  and  yet  everything  was  changed.  He  knew 
it.  He  was  s_ure  it  must  be  so.  So  artless  and  innocent  then,  now  so 
subtle  and  significant.  Where  was  the  difference  ?  The  difference  whs 
in  the  place,  in  the  people.  .  .  . 

When  the  song  was  finished.  Glory  swept  a  gay  courtesy,  lifted  her 
skirts,  and  tripped  off  the  stage.  Then  there  were  shouting,  whistling, 
stamping,  and  deafening  applause.  The  whole  house  was  unanimous 
for  an  encore,  and  she  came  back  smiling  and  bowing  with  a  certain 
look  of  elation  and  pride.  John  Storm  was  becoming  terrified  by  his 
own  anger. 

"  Be  quiet  there."  said  some  one  behind  him. 

"  Who's  the  josser  ?  "  said  somebody  else,  and  then  he  heard  Glory's 
voice  again. 

It  was  another  Manx  ditty.  A  crew  of  young  fishermen  are  going 
ashore  on  Saturday  night  after  their  week  on  the  sea  fishing  the  herring. 
They  go  up  to  the  inn  ;  their  sweethearts  meet  them  there  ;  they  drink  and 
sing.  At  length  they  are  so  overcome  by  liquor  and  love  that  they  have 
to  be  put  to  bed  in  their  big  sea-boots.  T hen  the  girls  kiss  them  and 
leave  them.  The  singer  imitated  the  kissing,  and.  the  delighted  audi- 
ence repeated  the  sound.  Sounds  of  kissing  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
hall,  mingled  with  loud  acclamations  of  laughter.  The  singer  smiled 
and  kissed  back.  Somehow  she  conveyed  the  sense  of  a  confidential 
feeling  as  if  she  were  doing  it  for  each  separate  person  in  the  audience, 
and  each  person  had  an  impulse  to  respond.  It  was  irresistible,  it  was 
maddening,  it  swept  over  the  whole  house.  .  .  . 

"Tasty,  ain't  she?"  "Cerulean,  eh?"  "Bit  'ot.  cert'inly ! " 
"Well,  if  I  was  a  Johnny  and  hid  got  the  oof,  she'd  have  a 
brougham  and  a  sealskin  to-morrow."  "To-night,  you  mean,"  and 
then  there  were  significant  squeaks  and  trills  of  laughter. 

They  called  her  back  again,  and  yet  again,  and  she  returned  with  un- 
affected cheerfulness  and  a  certain  look  of  triumph.  At  one  moment 
she  was  doing  the  gayety  of  youth,  and  at  the  next  the  crabbedness  of 
age  ;  now  the  undeveloped  femininity  of  the  young  girl,  then  the  volu- 
bility of  the  old  woman.   .  .  . 

Then  there  was  loud  hand-clapping  and  cries  of  "  Brava  !  "  He 
lifted  his  head.  Glory  had  finished  and  was  bowing  herself  ofl.  The 
lady  in  the  private  box  flung  her  a  bouquet  of  damask  roses.  She 
picked  it  up  and  kissed  it,  and  bowed  to  the  box.  and  then  the  acclama- 
tions of  applause  were  renewed. 

With  this  we  shall  leave  Glory,  with  the  assurance  that 
her  career  is  well  worth  following  in  the  book  itself,  while 
the  development  of  John  Storm  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
studies  of  human  character  that  the  author  of  "The 
Deemster "  has  yet  made. 
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John  W.  Bookwalter,  the  Springfield,  O.,  and  New  York 
millionaire,  has  created  a  local  sensation  by  placing  all  of 
his  large  real-estate  holdings  in  Springfield,  except  his 
factory,  in  the  hands  of  a  real-estate  agent  for  sale.  Mr. 
Bookwalter's  action  is  due  to  the  city  tearing  down  a  stair- 
way he  built  in  a  public  alley.  He  declared  that  he  would 
not  own  property  there  if  he  could  not  have  his  way.  He 
has  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  expects  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Mr.  Bookwalter  is  a  man  with  a  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  nature,  as  might  be  expected  in  one  whose 
early  education  was  obtained  in  a  sawmilL 


Two  men  in  Elberfeld  quarreled  recently  over  politics, 
and  one  called  the  other  a  vatertandslose  gesell  (a  fellow 
with  no  fatherland).  The  insulted  man  thereupon  brought 
suit.  As  the  phrase  had  just  been  used  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
to  describe  the  members  of  the  Reichstag  who  voted  against 
his  navy  bill,  the  magistrate  may  be  hauled  up  foi 
majestc  whichever  way  he  decides  the  case. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  30,  1897. 


IN    BORROWED    PLUMES. 


By  W.   W.  Jacobs,   the  New  English   Humorist. 

The  master  of  the  Surd//  Jane  had  been  missing  for  two 
days,  and  all  on  board,  with  the  exception  of  the  boy,  whom 
nobody  troubled  about,  were  full  of  joy  at  the  circumstance. 
Twice  before  had  the  skipper,  whose  habits  might,  perhaps, 
be  best  described  as  irregular,  missed  his  ship,  and  word 
had  gone  forth  that  the  third  time  would  be  the  last.  His 
berth  was  a  good  one,  and  the  mate  wanted  it  in  place  of  his 
own,  which  was  wanted  by  Ted  Jones,  A.  B. 

"  Two  hours  more,"  said  the  mate  anxiously  to  the  men, 
as  they  stood  leaning  against  the  side,  "  and  I  take  the  ship 
out." 

The  boy  stowed  himself  away  behind  the  windlass,  and, 
taking  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  perused  it  for  the  fourth 
time  : 

"DEAR  TOMMY:  1  take  my  pen  in  and  to  inform  you  that  Ime 
stayin  here  and  cant  gel  away  for  the  reason  that  I  lorsl  my  does  at 
cribage  larsl  night,  also  my  money,  and  everything  beside.  Dont 
speek  to  a  living  sole  about  it  as  the  male  wants  my  birth,  but  pack  up 
sum  does  and  bring  them  to  me  without  saying  nuthing  to  noboddy. 
The  nmtes  cloths  will  do  becos  I  haven't  got  enny  other  soot,  dont  tell 
'im.  You  needn't  trouble  about  soks  as  I've  got  them  left.  My  hed  is 
so  bad  1  must  now  conclude.  Your  affecshunate  uncle  and  captin 
Joe  Bross.  P.  S.  Dont  let  the  mate  see  you  come,  or  else  he  wont  let 
you  go." 

11  Two  hours  more,"  sighed  Tommy,  as  he  put  the  letter 
back  in  his  pocket.  "  How  can  I  get  any  clothes  when 
they're  all  locked  up?  " 

He  sat  thinking  deeply,  and  then,  as  the  crew  of  the 
Sarah  Jane  stepped  ashore  to  take  advantage  of  a  glass 
offered  by  the  mate,  he  crept  down  to  the  cabin  again  for 
another  desperate  look  round.  The  only  articles  of  cloth- 
ing visible  belonged  to  Mrs.  Bross,  who,  up  to  this  trip,  had 
been  sailing  in  the  schooner  to  look  after  its  master. 

"  I'll  take  'em  and  try  an'  swop  'em  for  some  men's 
clothes,"  said  he,  suddenly,  snatching  the  garments  from  the 
pegs.  "She  wouldn't  mind"  ;  and  hastily  rolling  them  into 
a  parcel,  together  with  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers  of  the  cap- 
tain's, he  thrust  the  lot  into  an  old  biscuit-bag.  Then  he 
shouldered  his  burden,  and,  going  cautiously  on  deck, 
gained  the  shore,  and  set  off  at  a  Irot  to  the  address  fur- 
nished in  the  letter. 

He  reached  the  house  breathless,  and  paused  before  an 
unshaven  man  in  time-worn  greasy  clothes,  who  was  smok- 
ing a  short  clay  pipe  with  much  enjoyment  in  front  of  the 
door. 

"  Is  Cap'n  Bross  here?"  he  panted. 

"He's  upstairs,"  said  the  man,  with  a  leer,  "sitting  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  more  ashes  than  sackcloth.  Have  you 
got  some  clothes  for  him  ?  " 

"  Look  here,"  said  Tommy.  He  was  down  on  his  knees 
with  the  mouth  of  the  bag  open  again,  quite  in  the  style  of 
the  practiced  hawker.  "  Give  me  an  old  suit  of  clothes  for 
them.      Hurry  up.     There's  a  lovely  frock." 

"  Blimey,"  said  the  man,  staring.  "  I've  only  got  these 
clothes.     Wot  d'yer  take  me  for  ?     A  dook  ?  " 

"  Well,  get  me  some  somewhere,"  said  Tommy.  "  If  you 
don't  the  cap'n'll  have  to  come  in  these,  and  I'm  sure  he 
won't  like  it." 

"  I  wonder  what  he'd  look  like,"  said  the  man  with  a  grin. 
"  Damme  if  I  don't  come  up  and  see." 
"  Get  me  some  clothes,"  pleaded  Tommy. 
"  I  wouldn't  get  you  clothes,  no,  not  for  fifty  pun,"  said 
the  man  severely.  "  Wot  d'yer  mean,  wanting  to  spoil 
people's  pleasure  in  that  way  ?  Come  on,  come  and  tell  the 
cap'n  what  you've  got  for  'im,  I  want  to  'ear  what  he  ses. 
He's  been  sweaj-ing  'ard  since  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  but 
he  ought  to  say  something  special  over  this." 

He  led  the  way  up  the  bare  wooden  stairs,  followed  by 
the  harassed  boy,  and  entered  a  small  dirty  room,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  master  of  the  Sarah  Jane  sat  to  deny 
visitors,  in  a  pair  of  socks  and  last  week's  paper. 

"  Here's   a  young  gent  come  to  bring  you  some  clothes, 
cap'n,"  said  the  man,  taking  the  sack  from  the  boy. 
"Why  didn't  you  come  before?"  growled  the  captain. 
The  man  put  his  hand   in   the  sack  and  pulled  out  the 
clothes.     "  What   do    you    think   of  'em  ? "    he   asked    ex- 
pectantly. 

The  captain  strove  vainly  to  tell  him,  bat  his  tongue 
mercifully  forsook  its  office.  His  brain  rang  with  sentences 
of  scorching  iniquity,  but  they  got  no  further. 

"  I  couldn't  bring  nothing  else,"  said  Tommy  hurriedly, 
"  all  the  things  was  locked  up.  Put  these  on  and  hurry  up." 
The  captain  moistened  his  lips  with  his  tongue. 
"  The  mate'll  get  off  directly  she  floats,"  continued 
Tommy.  "  Put  these  on  and  spoil  his  little  game.  It's 
raining  a  little  now.  Nobody'll  see  you,  and  as  soon  as  you 
git  aboard  you  can  borrow  some  of  the  men's  clothes." 

"  That's  the  ticket,  cap'n,"  said  the  man.  "  Lord  lumme, 
you'll  'ave  everybody  falling  in  love  with  you." 

"  Hurry  up,"  said  Tommy,  dancing  with  impatience. 
"  Hurry  up." 

The  skipper,  dazed  and  wild-eyed,  stood  still  while  his  two 
assistants  hastily  dressed  him,  bickering  somewhat  about  de- 
tails as  they  did  so. 

"  He  ought  to  be  tight-laced,  I  tell  you,"  said  the  man. 
"  He  can't  be  tight-laced  without  stays,"    said   Tommy, 
who  was  standing  on  tip-toe  to  tie  the  skipper's  bonnet  on. 
"  Now  tie  the  scarf  over  his  chin  to  hide  his  beard,  and  put 
this  veil  on.     It's  a  good  job  he  ain't  got  a  mustache." 

The  other  complied,  and  then  fell  back  a  pace  or  two  to 
gaze  at  his  handiwork.  "  Strewth,  though  I  ses  it  as 
shouldn't,  you  look  a  treat  !"  he  remarked,  complacently. 

The  two  set  off,  after  the  man,  who  was  a  bom  realist, 
had  tried  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  the  skipper  on  the  threshold. 
They  gained  the  wharf  in  safety,  arriving  just  in  time  to  see 
the  schooner  shoving  off  from  the  side. 

At  the  sight  the  skipper  held  up  his  skirts  and  ran. 
"  Ahoy  ! "  he  shouted.     "  Wait  a  minute." 

The  mate  gave  one  look  of  blank  astonishment  at  the 
xtraordinary  figure,  and  then    turned  away  ;    but  at   that 


moment  the  stern  came  within  jumping  distance  of  the 
wharf,  and  uncle  and  nephew,  moved  with  one  impulse, 
leaped  for  it  and  gained  the  deck  in  safety. 

"  Why  didn't  you  wait  when  I  hailed  you?"  demanded 
the  skipper,  fiercely. 

"  How  was  I  to  know  it  was  you  ?  "  inquired  the  mate, 
surlily,  as  he  realized  his  defeat.  "  I  thought  it  was  the 
Empress  of  Rooshia." 

The  skipper  stared  at  him  dumbly. 

"  An'  if  you  take  my  advice,"  said  the  mate,  with  a  sneer, 
"  you'll  keep  them  things  on.  /  never  seed  you  look  so  well 
in  anything  afore." 

"  I  want  to  borrow  some  o'  your  clothes,  Bob,"  said  the 
skipper,  eyeing  him  steadily. 

"  Where's  your  own  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  skipper.  "  I  was  took  with  a 
fit  last  night,  Bob,  and  when  I  woke  up  this  morning,  they 
were  gone.  Somebody  must  have  took  advantage  of  my 
helpless  state  and  taken  'em." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  the  mate,  turning  away  to  shout  an 
order  to  the  crew,  who  were  busy  setting  sail. 

"Where  are  they,  old  man  ?"  inquired  the  skipper. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  asked  the  other,  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  men  again. 

"  I  mean  your  clothes,"  said  the  skipper,  who  was  fast 
losing  his  temper. 

"  Oh,  mine?"  said  the  mate.  "  Well,  as  a  matter  o'  fact, 
I  don't  like  lending  my  clothes.  I'm  rather  pertickler.  You 
might  have  a  fit  in  them." 

"  You  won't  lend  'em  to  me  ?  "  asked  the  skipper. 

"  I  won't,"  said  the  mate,  speaking  loudly,  and  frowning 
significantly  at  the  crew,  who  were  listening. 

"Very  good,"  said  the  skipper.  "Ted,  come  here. 
Where's  your  other  clothes?" 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  Ted,  shifting  uneasily  from  one 
leg  to  the  other,  and  glancing  at  the  male  for  support,  "and 
I'm  only  a  poor  sailor-man,  but  I  wouldn't  lend  my  clothes 
to  the  Oueen  of  England." 

"You  fetch  up  them  clothes,"  roared  the  skipper,  snatch- 
ing off  his  bonnet  and  flinging  it  on  the  deck.  "  Fetch  'em 
up  at  once.     D'ye  think  I'm  going  about  in  these  petticuts?" 

"  They're  my  clothes,"  muttered  Ted,  doggedly. 

"  Very  well,  then,  I'll  have  Bill's,"  said  the  skipper.  "But 
mind  you,  my  lad,  I'll  make  you  pay  for  this  afore  I've  done 
with  you.  Bill's  the  only  honest  man  aboard  this  ship. 
Gimme  your  hand,  Bill,  old  man." 

"  I'm  with  them  two,"  said  Bill  gruffly,  as  he  turned 
away. 

The  skipper,  biting  his  lips  with  fury,  turned  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  then,  with  a  big  oath,  walked  forward. 
Before  he  could  reach  the  fo'c'sle,  Bill  and  Ted  dived  down 
before  him,  and,  by  the  time  he  had  descended,  sat  on  their 
chests  side  by  side,  confronting  him.  The  frantic  skipper 
!  was  compelled  to  go  on  deck  again,  still  incumbered  with 
I  the  hated  skirts. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  an3  lay  down,"  said  the  mate,  "an* 
I'll  send  you  down  a  nice  cup  o'  hot  tea.  You'll  get  his- 
tericks,  if  you  go  on  like  that." 

"  I'll  knock   your  'ead   off  if  you  talk   to   me,"  said  the 
I  skipper. 

"Not  you,"   said   the    mate,  cheerfully;  "you   ain't    big 
!  enough.     Look  at  that  pore  fellow  over  there." 

The  skipper  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and,  swell- 
ing with  impotent  rage,  shook  his  fist  fiercely  at  a  red-faced 
J  man,  with  gray  whiskers,  who  was  wafting  innumerable  ten- 
der kisses  from  the  bridge  of  a  passing  steamer. 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  mate  approvingly  ;  "  don't  give 
'im  no  encouragement.    Love  at  first  sight  ain't  worth  having." 

The  skipper,  suffering  severely  lrom  suppressed  emotion, 
went  below,   and   the  crew,   after  waiting   a  little  while  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  not  coming  up  again,  made  their  way 
,  quietly  to  the  mate. 

"  If  we  can  only  take  him  to  Battlesea  in  this  rig  it'll  be 
all  right,"  said  the  latter.  "  You  chaps  stand  by  me.  His 
slippers  and  sou'-wester  is  the  only  clothes  he's  got  aboard. 
Chuck  every  needle  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  overboard, 
or  else  he'll  git  trying  to  make  a  suit  out  of  a  piece  of  old 
sail  or  something." 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  hand  above,  the  skipper 
and  the  boy  were  busy  over  others  below.  For  a  couple  of 
:  hours  they  discussed  ways  and  means,  but  only  ended  in 
1  diatribes  against  the  mean  ways  of  the  crew ;  and  the 
,  skipper,  whose  head  ached  still  from  his  excesses,  fell  into  a 
'  state  of  sullen  despair. 

"  By  Jove,  Tommy,  I've  got  it,"  he  cried,  suddenly,  start- 
ing up  and  hitting  the  table  with  his  fist.  "  Where's  your 
other  suit?  " 

"  That  ain't  no  bigger  than  this  one,"  said  Tommy. 

"  You  git  it  out,"  said  the  skipper,  with  a  knowing  toss  of 
his  head.  "  Ah,  there  we  are.  Now  go  in  my  stateroom 
and  take  those  off." 

The  wondering  Tommy  complied,  and  emerged  shortly 
afterward  m  a  blanket,  bringing  his   clothes  under  his  arm. 

"  Now,  do  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  ?  "  inquired 
the  skipper,  with  a  big  smile. 

"  No." 

"  Fetch  me  the  scissors,  then.  Now  do  you  know  what 
I'm  going  to  do?" 

"  Cut  up  the  two  suits  and  make  'em  into  one,"  hazarded 
the  horror-stricken  Tommy.     "  Here,  stop  it  !     Leave  off!  " 

The  skipper  pushed  him  impatiently  off,  and,  placing  the 
clothes  on  the  table,  took  up  the  scissors,  and,  with  a 
few  slashing  strokes,  cut  the  garments  into  their  component 
parts. 

"What  am  /  to  wear?"  said  Tommy,  beginning  to 
1  blubber.     "  You  didn't  think  of  that ! " 

"What  are  you  to  wear,  you  selfish  young  pig  ? "  said  the 
skipper,  sternly.     "Always  thinking  about  yourself.     Go  and 
;  git  some  needles  and   thread,  and  if  there's  any  left  over, 
and  you're  a  good  boy,  I'll  see  whether  I  can't  make  some- 
thing for  you  out  of  the  leavings." 

"There  ain't  no  needles  here,"  whined  Tommy  after  a 
j  lengthened  search. 


"  Go  down  the  fo'c'sle  and  git  the  case  of  sail-makers' 
needles,  then,"  said  the  skipper.  "  Don't  let  any  one  see 
what  you're  after,  an'  some  thread." 

"  Well,  why  couldn't  you  let  me  go  in  my  clothes  before 
you  cut  'em  up,"  moaned  Tommy.  "  I  don't  like  going  up 
in  this  blanket.     They'll  laugh  at  me." 

"  You  go  at  once  ! "  thundered  the  skipper.  "  Laugh 
away,  my  lads,"  he  added,  cheerfully,  as  an  uproarious  burst 
of  laughter  greeted  the  appearance  of  Tommy  on  deck. 
"  Wait  a  bit." 

He  waited  himself  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  Tommy,  treading  on  his  blanket,  came  flying 
down  the  companion-ladder  and  rolled  into  the  cabin. 

"There  ain't  a  needle  aboard  the  ship,"  he  said,  solemnly, 
as  he  picked  himself  up  and  rubbed  his  head.  "  I've 
looked  everywhere." 

"What?"  roared  the  skipper,  hastily  concealing  the 
pieces  of  cloth.     "  Here,  Ted  !  Ted  !  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir ! "  said  Ted,  as  he  came  below. 

"  I  want  a  sail-maker's  needle,"  said  the  skipper,  glibly. 
"  I've  got  a  rent  in  this  skirt." 

"I  broke  the  last  one  yesterday,"  said  Ted,  with  an  evil 
grin. 

"Any  other  needle,  then,"  said  the  skipper,  trying  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion. 

"  I  don't  believe  there's  such  a  thing  aboard  the  ship," 
said  Ted,  who  had  obeyed  the  mate's  thoughtful  injunction  ; 
"  nor  thread.     I  was  only  saying  so  to  the  mate  yesterday." 

The  skipper  sank  again  to  the  lowest  depths,  waved  him 
away,  and  then,  getting  on  a  corner  of  the  locker,  fell  into  a 
gloomy  reverie. 

Once  out  of  the  river,  he  came  on  deck  again,  and,  ignor- 
ing by  a  great  effort  the  smiles  of  the  crew  and  the  gibes  of 
the  mate,  took  command.  The  only  alteration  he  made  in 
his  dress  was  to  substitute  his  sou'-wester  for  the  bonnet, 
and  in  this  guise  he  did  his  work,  while  the  aggrieved 
Tommy  hopped  it  in  blankets.  The  three  days  at  sea 
passed  like  a  horrid  dream.  Oblivious  of  fame,  he  had  re- 
solved to  enter  the  harbor  of  Battlesea  by  night ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be.  Near  home  the  wind  dropped,  and  the  sun  was 
well  up  before  Battlesea  came  into  view,  a  gray  bank  on  the 
starboard  bow. 

Until  within  a  mile  of  the  harbor,  the  skipper  held  on, 
and  then  his  grasp  on  the  wheel  relaxed  somewhat  and  he 
looked  round  anxiously  for  the  mate. 

"  Where's  Bob  ?  "  he  shouted. 

"  He's  very  ill,  sir,"  said  Ted,  shaking  his  head. 

"  III  ?  "  gasped  the  startled  skipper.  "  Here,  take  the 
wheel  a  minute." 

He  handed  it  over  and,  grasping  his  skirts,  went  hastily 
below.  The  mate  was  half-lying,  half-sitting,  in  his  bunk, 
groaning  dismally. 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  the  skipper. 

"  I'm  dying,"  said  the  mate.  "  I  keep  being  tied  up  all 
in  knots  inside.      I  can't  hold  myself  straight." 

The  other  cleared  his  throat.  "  You'd  better  take  off 
your  clothes  and  lie  down  a  bit,"  he  said,  kindly.  "  Let  me 
help  you  off  with  them." 

"  No — don't — trouble,"  panted  the  mate. 

"  It  ain't  no  trouble,"  said  the  skipper,  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

"  No,  I'll  keep  'em  on,"  said  the  mate,  faintly.-  "I've 
always  had  an  idea  I'd  like  to  die  in  my  clothes.  It  may  be 
foolish,  but  I  can't  help  it." 

"  You'll  have  your  wish  some  day,  never  fear,  you  infernal 
rascal,"  shouted  the  overwrought  skipper.  "You're  sham- 
ming sickness  to  make  me  take  the  ship  into  port." 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  take  her  in,"  asked  the  mate,  with  an 
air  of  innocent  surprise.  "  It's  your  duty  as  cap'n.  You'd 
better  get  above  now.     The  bar  is  always  shifting." 

The  skipper,  restraining  himself  by  a  mighty  effort, 
went  on  deck  again,  and,  taking  the  wheel,  addressed  the 
crew.  He  spoke  feelingly  of  the  obedience  men  owed  their 
superior  officers,  and  the  moral  obligation  they  were  under 
to  lend  them  their  trousers  when  they  required  them.  He 
dwelt  on  the  awful  punishments  awarded  for  mutiny,  and 
proved  clearly  that  to  allow  the  master  of  a  ship  to  enter 
port  in  petticoats  was  mutiny  of  the  worst  type.  He  then 
sent  them  below  for  their  clothing.  They  were  gone  such  a 
long  time  that  it  was  palpable  to  the  meanest  intellect  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  bring  it. 

There  were  two  or  three  people  on  the  quay  as  the 
Sarah  Jane  came  within  hailing  distance.  By  the  time  she 
had  passed  the  lantern  at  the  end  of  it,  there  were  two  or 
three  dozen,  and  the  numbers  were  steadily  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  three  persons  for  every  five  yards  she  made. 
Kind-hearted,  humane  men,  anxious  that  their  friends  should 
not  lose  so  great  and  cheap  a  treat,  bribed  small  and  re- 
luctant boys  with  pennies  to  go  in  search  of  them,  andiy 
the  time  the  schooner  reached  her  bertb,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  of  the  port  was  looking  over  each  other's 
shoulders  and  shouting  foolish  and  hilarious  inquiries  to  the 
skipper.  The  news  reached  the  owner,  and  he  came  hurry- 
ing down  to  the  ship,  just  as  the  skipper,  regardless  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  sight-seers,  was  preparing  to  go  below. 

Mr.  Pearson  was  a  stout  man,  and  he  came  down  ex- 
ploding with  wrath.  Then  he  saw  the  apparition,  and  mirth 
overcame  him.  It  became  necessary  for  three  stout  fellows 
to  act  as  buttresses,  and  the  more  indignant  the  skipper 
looked  the  harder  their  work-  became.  Finally  he  was 
assisted,  in  a  weak  state  and  laughing  hysterically,  to  the 
deck,  where  he  followed  the  skipper  below,  and  in  a  voice 
broken  with  emotion  demanded  an  explanation. 

"  It's  the  finest  sight  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  Bross,"  he 
said  when  the  other  had  finished.  "  I  wouldn't  have  missed 
it  for  anything.  I've  been  feeling  very  low  this  last  week, 
and  it's  done  me  good.  Don't  talk  nonsense  about  leaving 
the  ship.  I  wouldn't  lose  you  for  anything  after  this,  but  if 
you  like  to  ship  a  fresh  mate  and  crew  you  can  please  your- 
self. If  you'll  only  come  up  to  the  house  and  let  Mrs. 
Pearson  see  you — she's  been  ailing — I'll  give  you  a  couple 
of  pounds.  Now,  get  your  bonnet  and  come." — From 
" Many  Cargoes" 
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THAT    ROYAL    DUEL. 

The  Encounter  between  Prince   Henri  of  Orleans  and  the  Count  of 

Turin— Why    and    How    the    Combat    was    Fought  — 

The  French  and  Italian  Schools  of  Fence. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  duel  fought  in  a 
suburb  of  Paris  on  Sunday  morning,  August  15th,  between 
Prince  Henri  of  Orleans  and  the  Count  of  Turin  should 
long  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  field  of  honor. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  an  international  affair,  arising  out 
of  a  Frenchman's  slur  on  the  honor  of  the  Italian  army. 
In  the  second  place,  the  combatants  were  both  members  of 
royal  houses,  Prince  Henri  being  the  son  of  the  Due  de 
Chartres  and  hence  in  line  of  succession  to  his  cousin,  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  pretender  to  the  French  throne,  while  the 
Count  of  Turin  is  a  nephew  of  King  Humbert  of  Italy,  be- 
ing a  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Aosta.  And,  in  the  third 
place,  the  encounter  was  not  of  the  bloodless  character  that 
has  made  the  French  cjuel  a  by-word  for  years  past. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  affair,  it  must  be  re- 
called that  Prince  Henri  is  an  ambitious  young  man,  ready 
to  go  any  length  to  make  the  French  people  forgot  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  royal  birth.  He  has  made  every  effort  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  republic,  even  accepting  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  its  hands.  His  most  notable 
achievements  have  been  as  an  explorer,  a  role  which  he 
assumed  some  time  ago,  and  for  his  achievements  in  which 
he  has  been  honored  by  several  geographical  societies. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  his  avocation  as  explorer  that  he 
stirred  up  the  hornets'  nest  that  led  to  the  recent  encounter. 
About  eight  months  ago,  he  made  a  journey  to  Abyssinia. 
At  that  time,  Menelik,  the  Negus,  or  emperor,  was  defend- 
ing his  territory  against  Italian  aggression.  Prince  Henri's 
comments  on  Italian  soldiers  in  Africa,  published  in  the 
Paris  Figaro  of  July  4th  and  immediately  telegraphed  to 
Rome,  created  a  sensation  in  the  Eternal  City.  He  de- 
clared that  some  of  the  officers,  forgetting  that  they  were 
prisoners,  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Battle  of 
Adowa  and  otherwise  tried  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
their  captors.  Lack  of  confidence  in  their  fellow-country- 
men, petty  theft,  and  boastful  statements,  made  with  an 
ironical  air,  that  if  they  had  entered  Addis  Ababa,  though 
they  would  have  given  no  quarter  to  any  Frenchmen,  they 
11  would  not  have  inflicted  the  death  penalty  on  the  French- 
women"— these  were  some  of  the  charges  Prince  Henri 
made  against  Menelik's  Italian  prisoners.  France  was  de- 
lighted with  this  letter,  but  Italy  frothed  at  the  mouth. 
Some  of  the  Italian  papers  were  so  scurrilous  and  obscene 
in  their  comments  on  Prince  Henri's  letter  that  even  the 
thick-skinned  journals  of  Paris  would  not  reproduce  them. 
The  outcome  of  it  all  was  that  in  forty-eight  hours  the 
Italian  officers  who  had  just  returned  from  captivity  in 
Africa  drew  lots  to  see  who  should  demand  a  retraction  of 
Prince  Henri's  statements,  and  no  less  than  four  challenges 
to  mortal  combat  were  sent  to  the  French  prince. 

The  first  of  the  Italians  who  won  the  privilege  of  de- 
manding satisfaction  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  army  was 
Lieutenant  Pini.  He  is  a  cousin  of  the  champion  swords- 
man of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  almost  as  expert  himself. 
Had  he  been  Prince  Henri's  opponent,  the  outcome  of  the 
affair  might  have  been  much  more  serious  than  it  is. 
Pini's  challenge,  however,  was  declined  as  coming  from  a 
person  of  too  little  importance  to  be  accepted  by  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Orleans.  Then  General  Albertone,  whom 
Prince  Henri  had  accused  by  name  of  having  drunk  a 
toast  to  the  Emperor  Menelik's  health,  issued  a  challenge 
which  was  accepted,  but  which  he  subsequently  withdrew 
in  favor  of  a  higher  claimant  for  the  honor  of  crossing 
swords  with  the  French  prince. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  caused  by  these  challenges, 
Prince  Henri  once  more  resorted  to  the  public  press,  de- 
livering himself  of  his  opinion  of  certain  phases  of  the 
Battle  of  Adowa.  He  said  that  though  the  Abyssinians  are 
not  expert  swordsmen,  not  one  of  them  had  a  bayonet 
wound,  while  nearly  all  the  Italians  showed  sword-cuts,  and 
he  further  declared  that  several  Italian  soldiers  had  been 
taken  captive  by  women. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  fiery  blood  of  the  sons  of 
Italy.  The  Count  of  Turin  immediately  sent  a  challenge 
to  Prince  Henri,  and  it  was  accepted,  negotiations  for  the 
meeting  with  General  Albertone  being  broken  off.  For  sec- 
onds, Prince  Henri  had  M.  de  Leontieff,  a  Russian  advent- 
urer in  the  service  of  Menelik,  and  M.  Raoul  Mourichon, 
while  General  Count  Avagadro  de  Quinto  and  the  Marquis 
Carlo  di  Ginori  acted  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  Italian 
count.  Owing  to  the  wide-spread  interest  in  the  affair,  the 
arrangements  had  to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
and  the  seconds  and  principals  even  changed  their  quarters 
Saturday  night  to  throw  the  reporters  off  the  scent. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, in  the  Bois  de  Marechaux  at  Vancresson,  in  the  presence 
of  the  four  seconds  and  two  surgeons.  By  the  conditions 
of  the  duel,  each  combatant  used  the  sword  of  his  own 
country,  the  blades,  however,  being  of  equal  length,  and 
each  combatant  was  allowed  to  maintain  what  ground  he 
gained  and  had  a  space  of  fifteen  metres  in  which  to  ad- 
vance or  retreat.  It  was  further  decided  that  honor  could 
not  be  declared  satisfied  until  one  of  the  combatants  was 
adjudged  by  the  seconds  to  be  in  a  state  of  inferiority. 
Five  assaults  of  four  minutes  each  were  fought,  the  whole 
duel  lasting  nearly  half  an  hour.  In  the  first,  Prince  Henri 
was  pinked  in  the  right  shoulder  ;  in  the  third,  the  Count  of 
Turin  was  scratched  on  the  back  of  his  right  hand  ;  in  the 
fourth,  the  engagement  was  stopped  to  give  Prince  Henri 
a  new  sword  in  place  of  his  own,  which  had  become 
bent ;  and  in  the  fifth,  Prince  Henri,  in  a  counter  at  close 
quarters  received  a  thrust  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
After  an  examination  by  the  doctors  for  both  sides,  Prince 
Henri  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  and  the  fight 
was  stopped.  Strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  feeling  that 
must  have  instigated  this  duel,  when  Prince  Henri,  while  his 


wound  was  being  dressed  by  the  surgeons,  extended  his 
hand  to  his  antagonist,  saying,  "  Allow  me,  monseigneur,  to 
shake  hands  with  you,"  the  fiery  defender  of  Italian  honor 
had  no  hesitancy  in  grasping  the  prince's  hand. 

The  duel  is  a  particularly  interesting  one  in  view  of  the 
rivalry  that  has  long  existed  between  the  French  and  Italian 
schools  of  fence.  Aside  from  technical  details,  the  essential 
difference  lies  in  the  positions  the  swordsmen  assume.  The 
Frenchman  rests  his  weight  chiefly  on  his  left  foot,  the  right 
being  slightly  advanced  and,  his  arm  being  bent,  the  blade 
of  his  weapon  is  raised  above  the  hilt  so  that  the  point  comes 
between  his  eye  and  that  of  his  opponent.  The  Italian,  on 
the  other  hand,  rests  equally  on  both  feet,  his  knees 
bent,  and  holds  his  sword  at  arms-length  and  horizontal, 
the  point  being  held  as  near  his  adversary's  heart  as 
possible.  The  French  claim  that  their  position  gives  them 
facility  in  an  advance  or  retreat,  and  that  from  the  bent  arm 
a  thrust  has  the  same  added  impetus  as  a  blow  struck  in 
boxing.  The  I  talian  holds  that  his  weapon  is  always  in 
position  for  a  thrust,  and  that  it  has  to  move  in  a  smaller 
arc  in  parrying.  The  question  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
the  two  schools  is  one  not  easily  to  be  decided.  In  the 
most  notable  trials  of  skill,  however,  that  have  taken  place 
recently  in  Paris,  the  advantage  seems  to  lie  slightly  with  the 
Italian,  and  the  result  of  this  encounter  between  two  princely 
masters  of  the  foil  has  doubtless  caused  humiliation  in  the 
French  camp. 

The  census  recently  taken  in  Russia  was  the  first  of  any 
completeness  since  1851.  Most  noticeable  is  its  record  of 
the  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  the  population.  The  census 
of  1 85 1  gave  67,380,645.  The  present  census  gives  129,- 
211,113.  This  is  more  than  double  the  rate  in  Germany, 
while  France  is  standing  still.  Another  fact  of  special  note 
is  the  growth  of  cities.  In  the  past  there  have  been  few 
large  cities  and  few  large  towns.  Now  St.  Petersburg  has 
1,267,023  inhabitants,  and  ranks  closely  with  Vienna  and 
not  far  below  Berlin.  Moscow  has  very  nearly  a  million, 
Warsaw  over  600,000,  while  among  the  19  cities  of  over 
100,000  are  Tiflis  and  Baku  in  the  Caucasus,  as  well  as 
Kieff,  Kharkoff,  Riga,  and  others  in  Russia  and  Tashkend 
in  Asia.  There  are  also  35  cities  whose  population  is  be- 
tween 50,000  and  100,000,  and  69  more  under  50,000  but 
over  25,000. 

^  •  »■ 

Among  the  varied  services  performed  by  the  District 
Messenger  Company's  messengers  in  London  are  the  follow- 
ing, taken  from  the  company's  circular  :  Taking  an  Indian 
servant  to  theatre  ;  taking  bottle  of  medicine  to  Aix-les- 
Bains  ;  paying  gentlemen's  bills  in  Paris  ;  valeting  two  gen- 
tlemen on  fishing  tour  in  Scotland  ;  taking  young  lady  to 
and  from  school  ;  acting  as  "  loader  "  at  shooting-parties  ; 
waiting  at  table  ;  sitting  up  with  sick  persons  ;  minding  a 
lunatic  ;  attendance  at  Buckingham  Palace  ;  fielding  tennis- 
balls  for  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  ;  taking  dogs 
out  for  walks  ;  acting  as  groom  ;  exercising  hunter  ;  assist- 
ance in  pantry  during  country-house  parties  ;  leading  blind 
people  ;  acting  as  guides  to  strangers  ;  helping  ladies  at 
bazaars  ;  and  innumerable  other  services. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


With  a  view  to  rendering  his  operations  really  aseptic, 
Professor  Mikulicz,  of  Breslau,  uses  fine  thread  gloves, 
which  are  made  aseptic  in  steam  in  the  same  way  as  surgical 
bandages.  Of  course  the  hands  are  washed  and  disinfected 
in  the  usual  manner  before  the  gloves  are  put  on.  The 
gloves  have  to  be  changed  several  times  during  long 
operations  ;  they  are  worn  by  the  assistants  as  well.  Pro- 
fessor Mikulicz  declares  that  none  of  the  manipulations  are 
rendered  awkward  or  difficult,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  easier  to  take  and  keep  hold  of  tissues  in  gloves  than  with 
the  bare  hand.  He  further  recommends  the  use  of  a  res- 
pirator of  sterilized  muslin,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  from 
mouth  bacteria. 


A  French  family  of  five  persons  was  brought  to  death's 
door  by  eating  a  dish  of  crawfish,  which  must  have  been 
fresh,  as  they  were  alive  when  bought.  Dr.  Albert  Robin, 
one  of  the  greatest  medical  authorities  in  Paris,  says  it  is 
probable  that  the  crawfish  had  fed  on  decayed  matter.  He 
gave  to  a  newspaper  correspondent  a  terrifying  list  of  the 
things  that  commonly  make  both  fish  and  Crustacea  deadly 
to  human  life,  even  though  cooked  as  soon  as  fished  out  of 
their  native  element. 

Macon,  Ga.,  had  a  big  piece  of  ground  near  the  city, 
which  it  had  been  leasing  out  for  five  dollars  per -acre.  The 
authorities  concluded  to  cultivate  it,  with  the  aid  of  city  con- 
victs. They  enriched  the  soil  with  the  refuse  from  all  the 
stables  of  the  fire  department,  police,  and  from  other  quar- 
ters, and  the  first  year  have  harvested  a  crop  worth,  in  clear 
cash,  sixty  dollars  per  acre  ;  and  with  it  all  they  have  bene- 
fited the  prisoners,  who  were  before  kept  in  idleness. 


Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  wife  of  the  English  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  and  daughter  of  W.  C.  Endicott,  Mr. 
Cleveland's  first  Secretary  of  War,  as  a  special  evidence  of 
the  favor  in  which  Queen  Victoria  holds  her,  has  received 
from  her  majesty  the  gold  instead  of  the  silver  jubilee 
medal.  The  gold  medal  was  conferred,  as  a  rule,  only  on 
royal  personages. 

The  lately  created  forest  preserve  board  of  New  York 
has  made  its  first  purchase  of  Adirondack  land  for  the 
preservation  of  the  State  water-shed.  The  land  consists  of 
twenty-five  thousand  acres.  It  is  virgin  forest  land,  and  was 
offered  to  the  State  at  fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  The  board 
finally  obtained  it  at  six  dollars  an  acre. 

Library  students  in  Paris  now  frequently  wear  "  muzzles  " 
when  perusing  the  old  books  in  the  national  library,  to  pre- 
vent the  inhalation  of  the  book  microbes  into  their  lungs. 


It  is  said  in  a  new  life  of  Victoria  that  she  expects  a  letter 
every  day  from  each  of  her  children  and  grandchildren. 
These  are  the  queen's  favorite  reading. 

The  Italian  actress,  Eleonora  Duse,  can  not  positively 
give  the  name  of  her  place  of  birth,  for  she  first  saw  the 
light  in  a  railway  carriage  between  Padua  and  Venice. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  puts  one  hundred  dollars  into  the 
contiibution-plate  every  Sunday  morning  and  has  given  one 
million  dollars  to  the  New  York  lying-in  hospital.  His 
benefactions  are  said  to  reach  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

General  Joe  Wheeler,  of  Alabama,  said  to  be  the  liveliest 
man  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  about  the  last  of 
the  old-time  Southern  leaders.  When  some  one  made  a 
remark  to  that  effect  to  Mr.  Reed  lately,  the  Speaker 
drawled:  "Wheeler  never  stays  in  one  place  long  enough 
for  the  Almighty  to  put  His  finger  on  him." 

Rechad  Effendi,  who  is  regarded  as  the  Sultan's  probable 
heir,  is  the  owner  of  something  that  is  exceedingly  rare 
among  Turks — a  head  of  red  hair.  Should  he  succeed  to 
the  throne  now  occupied  by  his  brother,  it  is  said  that  he 
will  be  obliged  to  dye  his  sandy  locks  jet-black.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  genial,  well-educated,  and  thoroughly  progressive 
man,  and  an  excellent  performer  on  the  piano. 

The  King  of  Servia  is  credited  with  having  no  respect  for 
any  woman.  One  day  he  was  losing  at  a  Paris  gambling- 
saloon,  when  he  turned  roughly  upon  a  lady,  who  was  stand- 
ing behind  his  chair,  and  said  :  "  I  wish  you  would  go  away. 
You  make  me  lose.  I  never  have  bad  luck  excepting  when  ♦ 
you  are  there."  "  Pardon,  sire,"  she  retorted,  "  I  was  not 
there  when  you  ran  away  from  the  Bulgarians,  nor  when  you 
lost  your  crown." 

Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony's  father  was  seriously  warned 
against  marrying  his  wife,  who  was  Lucy  Reed.  His  family 
considered  her  too  worldly  to  be  a  suitable  wife  for  a 
Quaker,  because  she  sang  and  danced  and  wore  pretty 
clothes.  The  night  before  the  wedding  the  young  couple 
went  to  a  neighbor's,  and  the  young  girl  danced  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  said  that  after  her  marriage, 
the  next  day,  she  never  danced  again. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  is  very  proud  of  the  young  oarsman, 
Edward  Hanlan  Ten  Eyck,  winner  of  the  diamond  sculls  at 
the  Henley  regatta.  On  his  return  to  his  native  city,  the 
business  portion  of  the  city  was  ablaze  with  decorations, 
and  rockets,  Roman  candles,  and  red  fire  illumined  the 
heavens.  Nearly  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  raised  by  pop- 
ular subscription  for  the  celebration.  Ten  Eyck  is  the  son 
of  the  veteran  professional  oarsman  and  coach,  "  Tim " 
Ten  Eyck,  who  has  been  racing  for  the  past  forty  years. 

The  late  Premier  Canovas  was  the  son  of  a  peasant. 
While  yet  a  young  man,  he  was  engaged  as  a  railway  em- 
ployee, and  began  writing  for  the  newspapers.  Then  he 
entered  the  University  of  Madrid.  By  the  time  he  was 
twenty-two  he  was  the  editor-in-chief  of  a  well-known  jour- 
nal. When  twenty-six,  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Cortes 
and  immediately  took  the  lead,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
physically  he  was  short,  squat,  loosely  and  awkwardly  put 
together,  squinted  horribly,  and  in  every  respect  was  so  un- 
like the  Spanish  ideal  as  to  be  nicknamed  "  the  monster." 

J.  R.  Couper,  the  South  African  novelist  and  champion 
pugilist,  has  shot  himself.  He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
Edinburgh  solicitor,  and  after  graduating  from  St.  Andrew's 
LTniversity  took  to  a  life  of  adventure.  He  was  first  a  sailor, 
then  joined  the  New  Zealand  constabulary,  became  amateur 
champion  boxer  of  the  island,  and  later  enlisted  in  ihe 
irregular  forces  in  South  Africa.  In  1SS9  he  fought  Wolf 
Bendoff,  whom  Barney  Barnato  had  brought  out,  for  the 
championship  of  South  Africa  at  Johannesburg,  and  defeated 
him  in  twenty-six  rounds.  The  stakes,  $22,500,  were  then 
the  largest  ever  put  up  for  a  prize-fight.  Couper  wrote  a  * 
novel  called  "Mixed  Humanity,"  of  which  fifteen  thousand 
copies  were  sold.     He  was  forty-three  years  of  age. 

Associate-Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  passed  the  point  of 
longest  service  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the  United  States 
on  August  16th.  Justice  John  Marshall,  "the  father  of  the 
Supreme  Court"  and  "  godfather  of  the  constitution,"  served 
from  January  31,  1S01,  to  July  6,  1835,  or  thirty-four  years, 
five  months,  and  five  days.  Justice  Field's  service  began 
March  10,  1S63,  and  has  reached  thirty-four  years,  five 
months,  and  seventeen  days.  Justice  Field,  though  well 
past  eighty,  is  not  the  oldest  man  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
bench.  Chief-Justice  Roger  B.  Taney  was  just  fifty-nine 
when  he  went  upon  the  bench,  and  eighty-seven  years  and 
six  months  old  before  death  took  him  from  his  seat.  Justice 
Field  still  has  a  clear  mind,  but  physically  he  is  very  feeble. 
He  has  refused  steadily  to  say  anything  about  his  retire- 
ment, but  it  has  been  the  general  impression  that  he  was 
only  waiting  to  break  the  record  of  service  and  that  then  he 
would  retire. 

A  pretty  story  is  told  of  how  Henry  M.  Stanley  wooed 
and  won  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant.  Miss  Tennant  was  the 
original  of  Sir  John  Millais's  famous  picture,  "  Yes  or  No?" 
It  seems  that  Stanley  had  asked  the  question,  and  the  reply  was 
u  No."  The  great  explorer  went  to  Africa  again,  and  after 
several  years  returned  to  London,  to  find  himself  the  most- 
talked-of  man  of  the  day.  The  thought  of  Miss  Tennant  was 
still  uppermost  in  his  mind.  When  he  met  her  at  a  reception, 
she  "  made  conversation  "  by  asking  him  :  "  Do  you  find 
London  much  changed,  Mr.  Stanley  ? "  "  No,  I  haven't 
found  London  changed,  and  I've  not  changed,  either,"  re- 
turned the  explorer,  with  his  usual  intrepidity  ;  "have  you?" 
"  Yes,  I've  changed,"  answered  Miss  Tennant,  softly.  A 
few  days  later,  Millais  received  a  note  from  his  former  sub- 
ject, beginning  :  "My  Dear  Sir  John:  The  momentous 
question  has  been  at  last  decided.  It  is  a  jo . 
umphant  *  Yes  ! '  " 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  30,  1897. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  New  Humorist. 
"  Many  Cargoes"  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  short 
stories  which  will  be  widely  read.  The  author.  W. 
W.  Jacobs,  is  a  young  English  writer  who  is  be- 
ginning to  make  quite  a  stir  and  of  whom  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  run  is  expected. 

The  tales  in  this  volume  are  certainly  possessed  of 
a  distinctive  quality  which  lifts  them  out  of  the  rut. 
The  scenes  are  laid  among  the  Eoglish  water-side 
folk  of  the  class  who  work  along  the  coast,  and  their 
dialect  and  picturesque  forms  of  expression  are  re- 
produced with  evident  fidelity.  But  the  distinctive 
character  of  Mr.  Jacobs's  work  is  its  humor,  which  is 
broad  without  being  coarse.  The  first  tale  tells  how 
a  skeptical  mate  cures  ihe  pretended  sickness  of 
several  of  the  crew,  who  are  playing  upon  the  cap- 
tain's boasted  knowledge  of  medicine,  by  forcing 
thr-m  to  swallow  nauseous  doses.  Here  is  the  result 
of  his  treatment : 

"  When  ihey  heart)  they'd  go!  to  be  woke  up  every 
twenty  minutes  through  the  night  to  take  the  stuff,  they 
son  o'  give  up.  Old  Dan  said  he  fell  a  gentle  glow  stealing  i 
over  him  and  strengthening  him.  and  Harry  said  it  felt  like  | 
a  healing  balm  lo  his  lungs.  .  .  .  Arter  the  sixth  dose,  the  i 
man  with  paralysis  dashed  up  on  deck  and  ran  up  the  rig*  i 
ging  like  a  cat.  He  sat  there  for  hours  spitting,  an'  swore  \ 
he'd  brain  anybody  who  interrupted  him."  .  .  . 

The  second  story,  "  A  Love  Passage,"  has  a  hero- 
ine who  is  taken  to  sea  by  her  father  to  rescue  her  , 
from   the  wiles  of  a  detrimental  young  man.     The  | 
mate,  however,  proves   more  detrimental   than   the 
landsman,  and  wins  in  a  trial  of  wits  with  his  su-  I 
perior.     Another  tells  how  a- befuddled  skipper  took 
the  wrong  ship  to  sea,  and  a  fourth  is  based  on  a  ; 
sailors'  trick  of  substituting  an  understudy  for  their  . 
black  cat.  thereby  making  the  captain  think  he  is  I 
haunted  when  the  original  pet  appears  after  the  sub- 
stitute has  been  drowned.     One  of  the  best  things  in  I 
the  book.  "  In  Borrowed  Plumes,"  is  reproduced  else-  I 
where  in  this  issue. 

The  tales  are  all  short  and  amusing,  both  in  con-  \ 
ception  and  treatment,  and  create  a  certain  degree  of 
curiosity  as  to  what  Mr.  Jacobs  will  produce  here- 
after. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price.  51.00. 

A   Book   for  Nature-Lovers. 

F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  the  author  of  "  Familiar  ' 
Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden "  and  other  books  of 
outdoor  life,  has  added  a  new  volume  to  his  series  1 
in  "  Familiar  Features  of  the  Roadside."  It  is  not  a 
learned  book  of  botany,  but  the  pleasant  observa- 
tions and  thoughts  of  a  man  who  loves  nature  and 
has  studied  her  well. 

It  describes  the  common  shrubs  and  flowers,  birds 
and  insects,  of  rural  New  England  in  a  way  that  is 
calculated  to  prompt  others  to  a  similar  profitable 
study  of  Nature.  Almost  all  the  plants  described  are 
illustrated  in  drawings  in  the  text,  and  these  are  sup- 
plemented with  reproductions  of  photographs  of  New 
England  scenery.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  book 
and  one  of  decided  interest  is  the  representation  by 
means  of  musical  notation  of  the  songs  of  birds  and 
the  noises  of  other  little  denizens  of  the  woods. 

Published   by  D._  Appleton  and   Company,   New  ] 
York  ;  price,  $1.75. 

A  Story  with  a  Mission. 

"The  Evolution  of  Dodd's  Sister,"  by  Charlotte  , 
Whitney  Eastman,  described  in  the  sub-title  as  "a  1 
tragedy  of  every-day  life,"  is  a  little  story  with  a  mis- 
sion. It  follows  a  young  woman's  life  from  the  time 
of  her  birth  until  she  is  well  launched  on  a  social 
career,  and  throughout  its  purpose  is  to  show  the 
mistakes  often  made  in  the  bringing  up  of  American 
children. 

The  child's  vanity  is  pampered  from  the  very  first, 
the  abuses  of  the  school  system  which  makes  such 
terrible  drains  upon  a  young  girl's  strength  at  a 
critical  period  in  her  life,  the  pernicious  influence  of 
evil  talk  among  schoolmates  which  is  quite  uncor- 
rected by  needed  advice  from  her  mother,  and  the 
system  of  scheming  by  which  many  modern  mar- 
riages are  brought  about — these  are  the  principal  \ 
faults  in  our  social  system  which  the  author  exploits. 

Published  by  Raud,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Interview  as  Literature. 

In  the  preface  to  his  latest  volume  of  "  Portraits 
Intimes."  which  consist,  as  is  well  known,  of 
"walks"  and  "  evenings "  and  "dinners"  with 
various  celebrities,  M.  Adolphe  Brisson  makes  a 
plea  for  the  interview  as  a  legitimate  literary  form. 
He  admits  its  novelty.  He  is  dimly  aware  of  its 
American  origin.  But  new  and  crude  though  the 
interview  be,  out  of  the  Nazareth  of  American  news- 
paperdom  though  it  come,  M.  Brisson  yet  maintains 
that  it  deserves,  or  may  deserve  when  perfected,  to 
rank  as  a  genre  litUrairc. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  interview  and  the  interviewer, 
M.  Brisson  has  many  things  to  say  that  show  how 
the  French  practice  is  assimilated  to  the  American  ; 
some  that  indicate  how  much  the  French  have  yet  to 
learn  from  us  in  this  art.  Everybody  will  recognize, 
for  example,  the  kind  of  interview  which  he  describes 
as  a  "  duel "  between  a  reporter  and  a  man  unwilling 
to  be  interviewed.  In  this  species,  the  adversaries 
take  each  other's  measure,  make  feints  with  their 
swords  (or  pencils),  and  try  to  deceive  each  other. 
:  simply  puts  the  interviewer  on  his  mettle  ;  if 
is  \ictlm  will  not  speak,  it  merely  imposes  the  duty 


to  gather  the  truth  from  his  gesture  and  expression, 
to  guess  at  what  is  left  unsaid,  to  surprise  the  secret 
thought.  M.  Brisson  only  hints  at  this  in  passing, 
and  gives  no  examples.  They  could  (the  Xation 
declares)  be  supplied  in  abundance  by  any  American. 
Senator  Wolcott  will  say  nothing,  but  his  "smile "  is 
a  sufficient  proof  to  the  astute  correspondent  that 
England  is  about  to  abandon  the  gold  standard. 
Piatt  refuses  lo  be  interviewed,  but  he  looked  greatly 
"depressed"  as  he  came  away  from  the  mayor's 
room,  governor's  chamber,  or  White  House,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  inference  is  plain  that  his  man 
is  not  going  to  get  it.  These  are  but  samples  of  the 
skill  of  the  American  interviewer  in  breaking  down 
the  fence  of  his  adversary  in  the  interview  which  is  a 
duel.  They  do  not  do  these  things  belter  in  France. 
The  prepared  interview  M.  Brisson  seems  not  to 
know,  and  the  Nation  suggests  that  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  ought  lo  explain  it  10  him  on  his  next  trip 
abroad.  It  consists,  as  every  cultivated  American 
knows,  in  type  -  written  question  and  answer,  all 
worked  out  by  the  person  interviewed,  and  passed 
out  entire  to  the  lucky  interviewer.  It  is  a  pity  that 
M.  Brisson  is  not  acquainted  with  this  form  of  the 
interview,  as  it  would  immensely  strengthen  his  argu- 
ment that  it  deserves  a  place  in  literature.  In  few- 
other  writings  is  there  discernible  so  fine  a  play 
of  the  imagination.  The  information,  the  shrewd- 
ness, the  intimate  acquaintance  with  European 
politics  attributed  to  the  interviewer,  in  questions 
he  did  not  ask,  but  which  were  printed  as  if  he  did, 
have  often  brought  a  smile  to  the  face  of  the  most 
melancholy  reporter.  There  is  deep  literary  art  in 
this.  So  there  is  in  the  phrases  scattered  up  and 
down  the  prepared  interview — "Mr.  Depew  was  re- 
luctant to  answer  this  question  "  ;  "  Mr.  Depew  hesi- 
tated before  replying";  "  Mr.  Depew  reflected  sev- 
eral minutes  before  saying."  etc.  When  we  know- 
thai  all  these  realistic  touches  were  dictated  lo  Mr. 
Depew's  stenographer  and  clicked  off  on  Mr. 
Depew's  type-writer,  our  respect  for  the  prepared,, 
interview,  as  a  literary  production,  can  not  but  be 
greatly  heightened. 

The  September  Century. 
Ihe  leading  article  iu  the  Century  for  Septem- 
ber is  "Royalists  and  Republicans:  Notes  of  a 
Parisian,"  by  Baron  Pierre  de  Couberlin,  which 
is  illustrated  by  Castaigne.  Juhn  Muir,  who  has  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  far  North- We^t  contributes 
an  Alaska  story  enlitlt*i  "An  Adventure  with  a  Dog 
and  a  Glacier."  "  Browning's  Summers  in  Brit- 
tany "  is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated  arti- 
cle by  George  Wharton  Edwards.  A  number  of 
statuettes  by  Bessie  Potter  are  the  subject  of  "  A 
New  Note  in  American  Sculpiure."  Extracts  from 
the  journal  of  the  late  E.  J.  Glave  are  printed  under 
the  title  of  "  Cruelty  in  the  Congo  Free  State,"  with 
illustrations  from  photographs.  General  Horace 
Porter  continues  his  articles  on  "  Campaigning  with 
Grant.'-  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore  gives  aninteresting 
description  of  a  wonderful  building  in  the  interior  of 
Java  in  an  article  entitled  "  A  Rival  of  the  Pyramids." 
Harry  Furniss,  the  well-known  artist  of  Punch,  con- 
tributes some  "  Glimpses  of  Gladstone."  In  the  way 
of  fiction,  there  are  two  complete  stories  and  the  con- 
clusion of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  novel  of  the  revolu- 
tion, "Hugh  Wynne."  The  number  is  completed 
with  the  usual  discussions  and  letters  on  topics  of  the 
day  and  humorous  sketches  and  verses. 


New  Publications. 
"Klondike  and  All  About  It,"  by  "a  practical 
mining  engineer,"  consisting  largely  of  clippings  from 
the  daily  papers,  with  a  small  folding  map  of  the 
district,  has  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  the 
Excelsior  Publishing  House,  New  York  ;  price,  25 
cents. 

"  Rosemary  and  Pansies,"  a  little  book  "  or  senti- 
ments in  rhyme,"  by  Evol  Rue— which  we  take  lo  be 
the  pseudonym  of  George  Duglas  Buddecke.  in 
whose  name  the  copyright  is  taken  out — has  been 
published  by  the  Robert  Lewis  Weed  Company, 
New  York. 

"At  the  Gates  of  Song"  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
containing  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  sonnets 
by  Lloyd  Mifflin.  Though  not  of  a  very  high  order 
of  inspiration,  they  are  polished  in  form  and  show 
careful  construction.  The  book  is  quite  a  hand- 
some one,  and  is  illustrated  from  designs  by  Thomas 
Moran,  N.  A.  Published  by  Estes  and  Lauriat, 
Boston. 

"  A  Princess  and  a  Woman,"  by  Robert  McDon- 
ald, is  the  title  of  the  initial  volume  of  a  new  series 
of  copyrighted  stories  by  American  authors  which 
are  being  issued,  well  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  at 
25  cents  each.  It  is  a  story  of  the  "  Zenda  "  type, 
and  details  the  adventures  of  a  young  American 
officer  who  wins  the  heart  of  a  princess  in  spite  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  Russian  court  to  force  her  into 
marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Carpathia.  Published 
by  Frank  A.  Munsey,  New  York  ;  price  25  cents. 

"The  Story  of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere,"  by 
Douglas  Archibald,  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  Library 
of  Useful  Stories.  It  contains  in  concise  form  a 
mass  of  information  about  the  gaseous  envelope  that 
surrounds  the  earth,  omitting  the  subject  of  weather 
and  descriptions  of  instruments  and  touching  only 
briefly  upon  the  climate.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  is  that  on  "Suspension  and  Flight  in 
the  Atmosphere,"  in  which  the  author  describes  the 


latest  achievements  of  scientists  with  aeroplanes, 
kites,  and  air-ships.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  photographs  and  with  diagrams. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  New- 
York  ;  price,  40  cents. 


ARMY    SONGS. 


From  "With  the  Band,"  by  R.  W.  Chambers. 


THE   TROOP-SHIP  SAILS. 

It  is  good-by, 

My  lad  ? 
No,  I'll  not  cry. 

Has  the  time  come  ? 
The  bugle-call  from  the  sea-wall. 

The  tap  of  drum  ? 
My  tears  are  dry. 

Rest  your  head  here, 

My  lad. 
Close  to  me,  dear. 

Why  do  you  stare? 

Have  pain  and  care  made  me  less  fair? 
Are  my  lips  white  with  fear? 
Hark  !  how  they  cheer 

Down  in  the  Square  there  ! 

What  do  they  care, 

My  lad. 
For  this  brown  hair 

That  I  love  so  ? 
Their  drums*  long  roll  will  crush  my  soul- 

Ah,  God  !  don't  go  ' — 
I  can  not  beai  — 

There.  I'll  be  still. 

My  lad, 
Truly  I  will ; 

My  tears  are  spent. 

Which  regiment  will  next  be  sent? 
Does  every  bullet  kill  ? 
Bold  me  until 

The  call  is  urgent ! 

Who  spoke  your  name. 

My  lad? 
The  summons  came 

Out  of  the  crowd  ' 
Oh,  hold  me,  lad  !  fold  me,  lad  ! 

Their  flag's  a  shroud 
To  bury-  shame  ! 

Have  they  begun. 

My  lad? 
See,  the  troops  run  ! 

Your  eyes  are  wet ; 

You  are  so  quiet ;  is  there  time  yet  ? 
God  !  it's  the  signal  gun  ! 
Kiss  me — just  one. 

Run  with  your  musket ! 


THE    "GRAY   HORSE  TROOP  "   (SECOND   CAVALRY). 
All  alone  on  the  hillside — 
Larry  an'  Barry  an'  me ; 
Nothin'  to  see  but  the  sky  an'  the  plain, 
Nothin'  to  see  but  the  drivin'  rain, 
Nothin'  to  see  but  the  painted  Sioux, 
Galloping,  galloping  :  "  Whoop — whuroo  ! 
The  divil  in  yellow  is  down  in  the  mud  '  " 
Sez  Larry  to  Barry,  "  I'm  losin'  blood." 

"  Cheers  for  the  Grays  !"  yells  Barry  ; 
'•  Second  Dragoons  !"  groans  Larry; 

Hurrah  1  hurrah  !  forEgan's  Gray  Troop  ! 

Whoop  !  ye  divils — ye've  got  to  whoop  ! 

Cheer  for  the  troopers  who  die:  sez  I — 
*'  Cheer  for  the  troop  that  never  shall  die  !  " 

All  alone  on  the  hillside — 

Larry  an'  Barry  an*  me; 

Flat  on  our  bellies,  an'  pourin'  in  lead — 

Seven  rounds  left,  an'  the  horses  dead — 

Barry  a-cursin'  at  every  breath  ; 

Larry  beside  him,  as  white  as  death  ; 

Indians  galloping,  galloping  by, 

Wheelin'  and  squealin'  like  hawks  in  the  sky  ! 

"  Cheers  for  the  Grays  !  "  yells  Barry  ; 

"  Second  Dragoons  !"  gToans  Larry  ; 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  Egan's  Gray  Troop  I 
Whoop  !  ye  divils— ye've  got  to  whoop  ; 
Cheer  for  the  troopers  who  die:  sez  I — 

"  Cheers  for  the  troop  that  never  shall  die  !  " 

All  alone  on  the  hillside — 

Larry  an'  Barry  an'  me ; 

Two  of  us  livin'  and  one  of  us  dead — 

Shot  in  the  head,  and,  God  ! — how  he  bled  ! 
"  Lany's  done  up,"  sez  Barry  to  me ; 
"  Divvy  his  cartridges  !     Quick  '  gimme  three  !" 

While  nearer  an'  nearer  an'  plainer  in  view. 

Galloped  an'  galloped  the  murderin"  Sioux. 

"  Cheer  for  the  Grays  ! "  yells  Barry  ; 
"  Cheer "  an'  he  falls  on  Larry. 

Alas  !  alas  !  for  Egan's  Gray  Troop  ! 

The  red  Sioux,  rovering,  sloop  to  swoop  ; 

Two  out  of  three  lay  dead,  while  I 

Cheered  for  the  troop  that  never  shall  die, 

All  alone  on  the  hillside — 

Larry  an'  Barry  an'  me  ; 

An'  I  fired  an*  yelled  till  I  lost  my  head, 

Cheerin'  the  livin',  cheerio'  the  dead. 

Swinging  my  cap.  1  cheered  unlil 

I  stumbled  and  fell.     Then  over  the  hill 

There  floated  a  trumpeter's  silvery  call, 

An'  Egan's  Gray  Troop  galloped  up,  that's  all. 

Drink  to  the  Grays, — an'  Barry  ! 
Second  Dragoons, — an'  Larry  ! 
Here's  a  bumper  to  Egan's  Gray  Troop  ! 
Let  the  crape  on  the  guidons  droop ; 
Drink  to  the  troopers  who  die,  while  I 
Drink  to  the  troop  that  never  shall  die  ! 

Rene"  Doumic,  well  known  for  his  literary  criticisms  | 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  will  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on    "French   Literature"   before    Harvard  . 
University  during  the  coming  academic  year. 


Poor  soap  leave*  an 
un  pleasant ador in 


I  Towns,  Napkins, 

1 


Sheets  etc. 


The  materials  of  which 
common  soaps  are 
made  are  not  the 
kind  you  wish  to  have 
come  in  contact  with 
your  linen  JvorySoap 
rinses  readily  and  is 
sweet  and  clean. 


WHEN    WANTING    A 

BOOK 

— SEND   TO — 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  St. 

D.   APPLETON   AND   COMPANY'S 
NEW   BOOKS. 


HALL  CAIN'E'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Christian. 

A  Story.  By  Hall  Caine,  author  of  "The 
Manxman."  "  The  Deemster,"  '*  The  Bond- 
man," etc.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
"The  public  is  hardly  prepared  for  so  remark- 
able a  performance  as  '  The  Christian.*  It  is  a 
great  social  panorama,  crowded  with  living  figures, 
phases  of  life,  color,  and  incidents.  All  these  are 
knit  together  and  made  live  by  constant  action. 
There  is  not  a  lay  figure  in  the  book  ;  every  man 
and  woman  is  a  living,  breathing,  thinking,  acting 
creature.  .  .  .  Great  as  '  The  Christian '  undoubt- 
edly is,  considered  as  a  portrayal  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  social  fabric,  it  is  even  greater  when 
considered  as  a  story.  .  .  .  'The  Christian'  will 
almost  certainly  be  the  book  of  the  vear.  It  is  a 
permanent  addition  to  English  literature.  It  is 
bound  to  be  very  popular,  but  it  is  above  and  beyond 
any  popularity  that  is  merely  temporary." — Boston 
Herald. 

His  Majesty's  Greatest 
Subject. 

By  S.  S.  Thorburn,  author  of  "Asiatic  Neigh- 
bours," etc.  No.  223.  Town  and  Country 
Library.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  50 
cents. 

A  strong  and  imaginative  romance,  picturing 
not  only  stirring  adventures  in  India  connected  with 
high  politics,  mutiny,  and  war,  but  also  the  relations 
of  India  to  the  outside  world  during  the  European 
war,  which  the  author,  who  writes  of  the  future, 
imagines  as  taking  place. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

I>.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Successful  beyond  all  precedent. 

"THE    ILLS    OF    INDICESTION" 

(And  the  Nervous  and  Cutaneous  Ills  Depending  Thereon.) 
By  Dr.  H.  Paktsch,  North  Berkeley,  California. 

This  is  an  original  system  of  instruction  which  for  the 
first  time  explains  and  cures,  without  drugs,  without  diet* 
ing,  without  apparatus.     338  pages,  95. OO. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco  by  "WM.  Dosey,  G31  Mar- 
ket St.,  and  the  JEmporinm  Book  Department. 


There's  a  difference  in 
glasses.  "Likewise  in  op- 
ticians. We  are  the  most 
successful  opticians  because 
we  are  the  most  experi- 
enced   and    careful. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St 


Opticians. 


August  30,  1S97. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Hamlin  Garland's  Works. 

One  is  reminded  of  Max  Beerbohm's  quip  when  he 
entitled  one  of  his  brochures  "Works."  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  uniform  edition  of  Hamlin  Garland's  ; 
books,  for  Mr.  Garland  is  still  a  young  writer.  But  ' 
he  has  done  excellent  work  in  depicting  various  ! 
phases  of  Western  life,  and  welt  deserves  the  honor  , 
implied  in  this  collected  edition  of  his  stories. 

As  yet  but  three  volumes  have  been  issued.  They  i 
are  "Wayside  Courtships,"  "A  Spoil  of  Office," 
and  "A  Member  of  the  Third  House."  The  first  I 
contains  ten  short  stories  which  portray  different 
phases  of  life  in  the  prairie  country.  The  other  two 
books  are  more  ambitious,  and  are  particularly  inter- 
esting when  taken  in  connection  with  each  other. 
"  A  Spoil  of  Office  "  sets  forth  the  life  of  a  young 
Westerner  of  humble  condition  who  has  set  himself 
the  task  of  winning  political  success,  and  the  author 
has  put  in  as  a  background  to  his  career  the  three 
great  movements  of  the  American  farmer  —  the 
Grange,  the  Alliance,  and  the  People's  Party.  "A 
Member  of  the  Third  House,"  on  the  other  hand,  is 
laid  in  a  great  city,  where  a  young  lawyer  goes  into 
politics  and  bends  his  energies  to  the  exposure  of 
corruption  in  the  legislature.  His  principal  opponent 
is  a  railroad  magnate  known  as  "  The  Iron  Duke," 
and  the  reader's  interest  in  the  struggle  between  the 
two  is  enlivened  by  the  fact  that  the  young  reformer 
is  in  love  with  the  great  corruptionist's  daughter, 
while  the  old  man's  chief  lieutenant  in  his  nefarious 
work  is  also  an  aspirant  for  her  hand. 

Mr.  Garland  has  made  this  Western  field  bis  own, 
and  his  studies  of  characters  that  are  developed  in 
such  an  environment  are  drawn  with  the  greatest 
care.  His  choice  of  types  is  such  as  to  bring  out 
most  strongly  the  salient  features  of  the  life  he  de- 
scribes, and  each  one  of  them  is  distinctly  individ- 
ualized. Mr.  Garland's  works  will  deserve  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  library  of  the  student  of  American 
life  and  customs. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25  per  volume. 

A  Boob  for  Writers. 

A  seventh  edition  has  been  issued  of  "Authors 
and  Publishers :  A  Manual  of  Suggestions  for  Be- 
ginners in  Literature,"  by  G.  H.  P.  and  J.  B.  P., 
bringing  the  subject-matter  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
It  presents  in  convenient  form  for  reference  informa- 
tion concerning  the  several  methods  of  publishing 
arrangements,  the  various  matters  to  be  considered 
in  putting  the  book  through  the  press,  and  the  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  in  finding  sale  for  it. 

The  authors  divide  theirsubject  into  two  parts,  in  the 
first  of  which  are  considered  "  The  Relations  of  Au- 
thors and  Publishers,"  "  Publishing  Methods  and 
Arrangements,"  and  "On  Securing  Copyright."  In 
these  chapters  are  explained  at  length  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  books  are  published  at  the  risk  and 
expense  of  the  publisher,  and  also  at  the  author's 
risk.  Other  cognate  matters  discussed  are  "The 
Literary  Agent,"  "  Authors'  Associations,"  and  "Ad- 
vertising." The  final  chapter  of  this  section  gives  the 
text  of  the  law  of  copyright  in  the  United  States,  an 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1891,  and  a 
number  of  general  suggestions  of  value  to  the  literary 
neophyte. 

The  second  part  considers  the  making  of  books, 
giving  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  manu- 
script, the  selection  of  type,  proof-reading,  electro- 
typing,  press  work,  and  "  making  ready."  It  next 
considers  book-binding,  and  finally  it  discusses  illus- 
trations, with  elaborate  accounts  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses. 

The  usefulness  of  the  book — the  value  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  constant  call  for  it, 
which  has  resulted  in  this  seventh  edition — is  notably 
enhanced  by  the  elaborate  index  which  concludes  the 
volume. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75. 


of  letters.  Elisee  Rexlus  is  that  famous  anarchist 
whose  "  Universal  Geography  "  is  a  classic,  and  both 
for  perfection  of  style  and  scientific  completeness 
places  its  author  in  the  same  rank  with  Buffon.  Con- 
demned to  penal  servitude  for  life  on  account  of  his 
anarchist  opinions  in  the  early  days  of  the  Second 
Empire,  he  was  released  on  a  petition  signed  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  Royal  Society  in  England, 
including  Huxley,  Lord  Ashburnham,  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell. 

Lucien  Descaves  has  written  one  sensational  book, 
"  Sous-Offs,"  a  realistic  account  of  the  seamy  side  of 
military  service,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  and 
acquitted,  and  a  chef '  d'&uvre  "  Les  Emmures,"  a 
description  of  the  life  of  the  blind.  He  is  a  close 
imitator  of  Flaubert  and  Zola,  without  possessing  the 
imaginative  power  of  the  one  or  the  facility  of  the 
other.  Maurice  Barres  is  a  sort  of  modern  Beau 
Brummel  who  has  been  ducked  in  the  Seine.  He  is 
the  most  recent  prophet  of  that  cultivation  of  the 
"  Moi "  which  in  Paris  is  something  similar  to  what 
the  New  Hedonism  was  in  London,  with  flavorings 
of  Barbey  d'Aure^illy.  He  was  a  Boulangist  deputy, 
is  an  Anti-Semite,  and  the  facial  replica  of  M. 
Naquet. 

Paul  Alexis  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  descriptive 
writers  in  France.  Some  of  his  best  work  has  ap- 
peared in  newspapers.  M.  Rodenbach  is  a  Belgian 
Jew,  a  poet  of  real  distinction,  though  without  much 
originality  of  ideas.  His  recent  work,  "Bruges  La 
Morte,"  illustrated  with  snap-shot  photographs,  is 
descriptively  clear  and  had  a  good  sale. 


The  September  Harper's. 
Harper's  Magazine  for  September  will  open  with 
an  article  entitled  "Around  London  by  Bicycle," 
written  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  and  illustrated 
by  Joseph  Pennell.  In  "The  Great  Medicine- 
Horse."  Frederic  Remington  will  tell  and  illustrate 
an  ancient  legend  as  it  came  to  him  through  a  half- 
breed  interpreter.  "The  Milkweed,"  the  last  un- 
published work  of  the  artist-author,  William  Hamil- 
ton Gibson,  will  be  illustrated  with  his  characteristic 
delicacy.  A  significant  forecast  of  the  part  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  take  in  future 
conflicts  will  be  given  in  "A  Twentieth-Century 
Prospect,"  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N. 
"  George  du  Maurier,"  by  Henry  James,  a  view  of 
the  artist  and  writer  as  he  appeared  to  an  intimate 
friend  and  fellow-craftsman,  will  be  interesting.  The 
third  installment  of  "The  Kentuckians,"  by  John 
Fox,  Jr.,  will  end  dramatically.  "The  Beginnings 
of  the  American  Navy,"  an  historical  sketch  by 
James  Barnes,  will  be  richly  illustrated  from  rare 
prints  in  the  possession  of  the  author.  In  the  fourth 
installment  of  "The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis,"  by 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  the  author's  invention  finds  full 
scope.  "  The  Lotus  Land  of  the  Pacific,"  by  John 
Harrison  Wagner,  will  present  a  familiar  view  of 
native  life  in  Samoa.  The  short  stories  of  the  num- 
ber will  comprise :  A  humorous  romance  of  the 
golf-links,  "The  Lost  Ball,"  by  W.  G.  Van 
T.  Sutphen ;  "  The  Look  in  a  Man's  Face," 
a  sketch  of  Bohemian  life  in  New  York,  by  M. 
Urquhart ;  "Without  Incumbrance,"  a  tale  of  life 
in  a  New  England  fishing  town,  by  Emerson  Gifford 
Taylor;  and  "Her  Majesty,"  by  Marion  Manville 
Pope.  The  poems  of  the  number  will  be  contributed 
by  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  Fiona  Macleod,  Margaret  E. 
Sangster,  Griswold  Dichter,  and  John  Vance  Cheney. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  "The  Editor's  Study," 
will  discuss  changes  in  personality  and  new  educa- 
tional methods.  "The  Editor's  Drawer  "  will  open 
with  a  story  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  entitled  "  The 
Various  Tempers  of  Grandmother  Gregg,"  and  will 
contain  anecdotes,  verses,  and  sketches. 


The  Goncourt  Academy. 
The  academy  that  was  the  dream  of  the  late  M.  de 
Goncourt  is  to  be  founded  after  all.  M.  Poincarr^, 
the  advocate,  has  won  the  case  for  De  Goncourt's 
executors  against  his  natural  heirs  who  disputed  his 
will. 

Of  the  ten  members  who  are  to  compose  it,  eight 
have  already  been  designated  in  M.  de  Goncourt's 
will.  There  remain  consequently  two  to  be  elected. 
To  fill  up  the  vacancies  the  choice  lies  (according  to 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette) 
between  Leon  Daudet,  Jean  Lorrain,  Elisee  Recleus,  | 
Lucien  Descaves,  Maurice  Barres,  Paul  Alexis,  and 
M.  Rodenbach.  Another  combination  that  has 
been  proposed  is  to  elect  two  foreigners,  and  the 
names  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  brought  forward  in 
this  connection  are  those  of  Count  L£on  Tolstoy, 
Henrik  Ibsen,  and  Oscar  Wilde.  However,  it  is  not 
the  French  character  to  present  a  foreigner  with  an 
income.  Lf3on  Daudet  is  already  sufficiently  known. 
Jean  Lorrain,  who  comes  next  on  the  list  of  candi- 
dates, was  an  kabitui  of  the  Grenier  until  the 
Master's  demise,  but  his  biting  notes  published 
weekly  in  the  Journal,  under  the  tide  "Pall  Mall 
Semalne,"  and  signed  Raitigla  Bretonne,  have  made 
him  unacceptable  to  a  number  of  De  Goncourt's 
friends,  the  Daudets  included-  He  wrote  with  Pro- 
vencal facility,  and  if  he  were  not  a  reporter  first  and 
an  artist  afterward,  he  might  almost  count  as  a  mas 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Grand  has  a  new  novel,  and  it  is  the 
only  big  work  she  has  written  since  "  The  Heavenly 
Twins"  saw  the  light.  This  novel  which  Mrs. 
Sarah  Grand  has  just  finished  is  to  be  published  by 
D.  Appleton  and  Company  some  time  about  Novem- 
ber. The  idea  of  the  book  is  to  describe  the  growth 
of  an  intellectual  woman  from  girlhood  to  marriage. 

Mr.  Zangwill's  "  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  "  will  be 
ready  next  month.  To  study  the  realistic  side  of  his 
subject  Mr.  Zangwill  has  been  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Saturday  Review  prints  this  note  on  a  famous 
pair  of  collaborators  : 

"  The  long  literary  partnership  between  Henri  Meilhac 
and  Ludovic  Halevy  gave  rise  to  many  misconceptions  as 
to  the  share  of  each  in  the  works  they  produced,  especially 
in  those  works  the  success  of  which  was  owing  to  the 
comic  element  they  contained.  Meilhac,  with  his  mer- 
curial temperament,  his  utter  absence  of  conventionality, 
his  fondness  for  practical  joking,  and,  above  all,  his  ready 
— somewhat  too  ready — biting  wit,  was  generally  credited 
with  having  contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  brilliant 
and  quaint  conceits  and  so  forth.  Halevy,  who  looks  like 
a  Hebrew  prophet  as  we  imagine  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel  to  have 
been,  and  who  is,  in  fact,  very  serious,  was  supposed  to 
have  conceived  and  elaborated  the  plots.  The  very  re- 
verse was  the  case.  As  a  rule,  the  plot  originated  with 
the  restless  man,  the  topsy-turvy  dialogue  with  the  sedate 
and  unperturbed  one.  Meilhac  was  exceedingly  good- 
natured  but  hasty.  At  rehearsals  he  stormed  and  raved, 
and  the  only  one  who  was  really  not  afraid  of  him  was 
Hortense  Schneider." 

Stephen  Crane's  "  Red  Badge  of  Courage " 
pleased  the  Londoners,  and  they  proclaimed  the 
fact  with  gusto.  When  "Maggie"  was  published 
they  made  some  grimaces,  but  they  finally  said  it 
was  great.  Over  "The  Third  Violet"  they  weak- 
ened again,   but  once  more  also  stiffened  the  back- 


bone of  their  admiration.  Now  has  the  Saturday 
Review  opened  its  august  pages  to  Mr.  Crane's 
"  London  Impressions."  They  consist  of  "  an 
homage"  to  "a  porter  with  the  most  charming 
manners  in  the  world  and  a  cabman  with  a  supreme 
intelligence."  These  profoundly  interesting  figures 
overwhelmed  Mr.  Crane  on  his  arrival.  He  could 
not  get  over  them.  Then  the  gas-lights  in  the  streets 
enthralled  him.  The  cab-horses  sliding  down  the 
slippery  pavements  pierced  his  very  marrow-bones. 
But  he  is  true  to  his  porter  and  his  cabman.  At  the 
end  of  his  page  of  the  Saturday  he  leaves  the  reader 
convinced  that  these  two  humble  servants  were  all 
of  London  that  he  really  grasped. 

Bellamy's  "  Equality,"  issued  in  this  country  by 
the  Appletons.  will  be  published  in  Germany  by  the 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt  as  soon  as  the  translation 
has  been  completed. 

It  fe  understood  that  the  first  edition  of  Hall 
Caine's  "The  Christian."  published  simultaneously 
in  England  and  the  United  States  (D.  Appleton  and 
Company),  represents  one  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes. Translations  in  all  languages  have  been 
asked  for. 

The  subscription  price  of  ' '  Fifty  Years  of  Masonry 
in  California"  is  one  dollar  per  number. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  has  just  returned  from 
England,  and  is  engaged  upon  a  dramatization  of  his 
popular  novelette,  "  Soldiers  of  Fortune." 

The  translations  from  Maurus  Jokai  are  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  English  publishers  propose,  in  fact, 
to  bring  out  all  his  best-known  works.  The  next  tale 
in  the  series  will  be  "  The  Lion  of  Janina  ;  or,  The 
Last  of  the  Janissaries. " 

Richard  le  Gallienne  married  Miss  Julie  Norri- 
garde  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  the 
"Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl."  Leslie's  Weekly  says 
of  the  lady : 

"  Mrs.  Ie  Gallienne  is  a  very  charming  young  lady,  and 
belongs  to  an  old  Danish  family.  She  was  born  tn  Copen- 
hagen, and  speaks  English  with  a  piquant  accent.  She 
is  well  known  in  London  literary  circles,  being  the  corre- 
spondent of  two  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  Copen- 
hagen, as  well  as  a  contributor  to  London  journals. 
After  six  years'  residence  in  London,  she  is  able  to  write 
the  English  language  perfectly.  As  Julie  Norrigarde, 
Mrs.  le  Gallienne  is  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Yellmv 
Book  and  the  Cassell  publications.  The  home  of  the  Le 
Galliennes  is  among  the  lovely  Surrey  Hills,  at  Hasle- 
mcre,  and  their  place  is  called  Wjggoners  Wells.  Mrs. 
Ie  Gallienne  has  the  fair  Danish  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  is 
very  graceful.  She  dresses  exquisitely,  and  designs  her 
own  frocks  and  hats.  Mr.  le  Gallienne  and  his  wife  are 
contemplating  a  visit  to  the  United  States." 

Sir  Lewis  Morris,  author  of  "  The  Epic  of  Hades," 
etc.,  is  to  make  a  lecturing  tour  in  this  country  under 
the  management  of  Major  Pond,  beginning  early  in 
November.  Morris  began  as  a  lawyer,  and  now 
leads  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  possessing 
ample  private  means. 

A  discussion,  chiefly  interesting  for  the  curious 
views  expressed,  has  been  going  on  for  some  months 
in  the  London  Author  with  regard  to  the  practical 
use  of  the  perplexing  English  subjunctive.  The 
June  and  July  numbers  of  tables  state  the  results  of  a 
search  for  the  inflectional  subjunctive  in  ten  vol- 
umes of  standard  modem  prose,  including  works  of 
Dowden,  Hardy,  James,  Lang,  Lecky,  Meredith, 
Morley,  Stephen,  Stevenson,  and  Traill,  and  aggre- 
gating .about  nine  hundred  thousand  words.  The 
statistician's  results  are  that  subjunctives  of  any  verb 
except  be  are  used  by  all  these  ten  authors  only  fifteen 
times.  Probably  only  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  present  subjunctive  of  such  verbs  has  been 
searched  for  ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  a  subse- 
quent correspondent  deduces  from  the  tables  the 
following  "  practical "  rules  :  (1)  "  Only  use  the  sub- 
junctive mood  of  the  verb  to  be " ;  (2)  "Thesubjunc- 
tive  of  the  verb  to  be  should  only  be  used  [he  probably 
means,  should  be  used  only]  after  if." 


Ready  Wednesday,  Septetn 
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Royalists   and    Republicans. 

Xoles  of  a  Parisian. 

By  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin. 

Illustrated  by  Castaigne. 


An  Alaska  Story 

fi.v  John  Muir. 
An  Adventure  with  a  Dog  and  a  Glacier." 


Browning's  Summers 
in  Brittany. 

Beautifully  Illustrated 
by  George  Wharton  Edwards. 

A    New    Xote    in    American 
Sculpture. 

Statuettes  by  Bessie  Potter. 


Cruelty  in 
the  Congo  Free  State. 

Extracts    from    the    Journals    of    the 
E.  J.  Glave. 
I lluslrated  from  photographs. 


late 


"HUGH    WYNNE" 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's 
Novel  of  the  Revolution. 
"  If   Hugh  Wynne   is  not  the  long  sought  great 
American  novel,  it  at  least  comes  closer  to  it  than 
any  novel  of  the  decade." — The  Outlook. 


Two    Complete    Stories. 


Glimpses  of  Gladstone 

By  Harry  Furniss  of  Punch. 


"  CAMPAIGNING 
WITH    GRANT." 

By  Gen.  Horace  Porter. 


"Prisoners   of   State  at 
Boro  Boedor." 

The  description  of  a  wonderful  building 
in  the  interior  of  Java, 

"  A    RIVAL    OF    THE  PYRAMIDS," 

a  pyramidal  temple,  ornamented  by  hun- 
dreds of  bas-reliefs.  By  Eliza  Rohamah 
Scidmore.     With  many  illustrations. 


The  Century's  Prizes 
for  College  Graduates. 

Full  particulars. 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price  35  cents. 

THE  CENT! RY  CO..  >*.  Y. 


GEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY    STREET, 

"Warehouse — 52  6    Seventh    St.         Sao  Francisco. 


! Harpers  Magazine 


FOR    SEPTEMBER 


NOW  READY 


GEORGE  DU  MAURIER.  By  henry  james 

This  is  a  view  of  the  artist  and  writer  as  he  appeared  Man 
intimate  friend  and  fellow-craftsman,  and  is  important 
as  an  interpretation  as  well  as  exceedingly  interesting. 


A  TWENTIETH-CENTURY 

PROSPECT 

By  Capt.  A.   T.  MAHAN,  U.  S.  N. 

A  significant  forecast  of  the  part 
the  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  take  in  future  conflicts. 


THE    BEGINNINGS    OF    THE 
AMERICAN    NAVY 
By  JAMES  BARNES 
This  historical  sketch  is  richly  il- 
lustrated from  old  and  very  rare  prints 
in  the  possession  of  the  author. 


A  GOODLY  ARRAY  OF  FICTION. 
SERIALS:  The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis.  bv  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON.  The 
Kentuckians, bv  JOHN  FOX,  Jr.-SHORT  STORIES  :  The  Great  Medicine-Horse, 
written  and  illustrated  bv  FREDERIC  REMINGTON.  The  Lost  Ball,  bv  W.  <J. 
VAN  T.  SUTPHEN,  illustrated  bv  W.  H.  HYDE.  The  Look  in  a  Man's  Face,  by 
M.  URQUHART,  illustrated  bv  GUSTAVE  VERBEEK.  Without  Incumbrance,  by 
EMERSON  GIFFORD  TAYLOR.  Her  Ma-esty,  bv  MARION  MANVILLE  POPE. 
The  Various  Tempers  of  Grandmother  Gregj,  bv  RlTH  MCbNERY  S  I 


THE        ARGONAUT 


August  30,  1897. 


orate    production    of    Wagner's 
man." 


'  Flying     Dutch- 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


A  Revival  of  *'  Held  by  the  Enemy." 
The  Frawley  Company  has  been  enjoying  one  of 
its  most  successful  weeks  with  the  Daly  comedy, 
"The  Great  Unknown."  They  gave  the  same 
piece  here  "when  they  were  at  the  Columbia  a  year 
ago,  and  it  was  then  an  enjoyable  performance,  but 
it  is  even  better  this  week.  Harry  Corson  Clarke 
has  the  best  role  in  that  of  the  grass-widower  who 
dances  attendance  on  a  merry  old  lady  in  order  to 
curry  favor  with  her  actress  niece,  and  the  little 
soubrette,  Gladys  Wallis,  also  has  a  part  that  fits 
her  perfectly.  Miss  Bates,  though  still  quite  a  young 
woman,  resembled  Ada  Rehan  in  the  same  character 
in  that  she  seems  a  trifle  mature  for  the  hoydenish 
girl  ;  but  in  the  more  emotional  scenes  she  is  more 
at  home,  while  her  burlesque  of  the  mannish  young 
woman  in  the  last  act  is  quite  enough  to  convince  her 
blue-stocking  mother.  The  play  is  admirably  pre- 
sented in  all  respects,  and  is  greeted  with  constant 
laughter. 

Next  week  the  Frawley  Company  will  revive  Will- 
iam Gillette's  well-known  military  play,  "Held  by 
the  Enemy."  It  has  already  been  seen  in  this  city  a 
number  of  times,  but  the  strong  human  interest  of 
the  story  and  the  thrilling  situations  with  which  it  is 
filled  will  doubtless  attract  large  audiences  through- 
out the  week.  The  cast  will  include  some  of  the 
best  members  of  the  Frawley  Company. 

The  Baldwin. 

The  second  week  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  "The 
Heart  of  Maryland"  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
management  in  putting  it  on  for  a  long  run.  The 
audiences  have  comfortably  filled  the  house  every 
night,  both  down-stairs  and  in  the  galleries,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  latter  being  especially  enthusiastic.  The 
third  week  of  the  engagement  will  be  begun  on  Mon- 
day night,  and  it  will  be  continued  for  a  fourth 
week. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Baldwin  will  be  William 
H.  Crane.  It  is  many  years  since  he  has  been  here, 
and  there  is  a  strong  desire  among  San  Francisco 
theatre-goers  to  see  him  again.  He  will  be  sup- 
ported by  an  excellent  company,  headed  by  Annie 
Irish  and  including,  among  other  members,  Walter 
Hale,  Boyd  Putnam.  Miss  Percy  Haswell,  formerly 
of  Augustin  Daly's  company,  Kale  Lester,  Frances 
Stevens,  and  Louise  Closser.  The  engagement  is  to 
be  for  three  weeks,  andduring  that  time  Mr.  Crane  will 
present  a  number  of  new  plays.  His  opening  piece 
will  be  "  A  Fool  of  Fortune,"  which  is  said  to  have 
been  even  more  popular  in  the  East  than  ' '  The 
Senator."  It  shows  the  life  of  a  man  who.  from  be- 
ing a  power  in  Wall  Street,  is  at  a  single  blow  made 
a  financial  wreck.  In  the  following  week,  Mr.  Crane 
will  present  a  new  and  original  play  entitled  "  A  Vir- 
ginia Courtship.''  It  was  written  for  him  by  Eugene 
Presbrey,  and  Mr.  Crane  has  such  faith  in  it  that  he 
has  decided  to  make  it  his  opening  play  for  bis  next 
engagement  in  New  York.  It  is  being  rehearsed  in 
Boston  now,  and  will  be  given  its  first  production  on 
any  stage  when  Mr.  Crane  reaches  here. 


The  Grand-Opera  Season. 

"  II  Trovatore"  and  "  Carmen,"  given  on  alternate 
nights,  have  been  the  attractions  at  the  Tivoli  this 
week.  Both  operas  are  admirably  put  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  casts  have  been  of  even  excellence  in 
each  case.  The  last  performance  of  "  Carmen  "  will 
be  given  this  ( Saturday )  evening,  and  the  week  will 
close  to-morrow  night  with  "  11  Trovatore." 

For  next  week  a  novelty  is  promised  in  which  a 
lively  interest  is  taken  by  music-lovers.  It  is  the 
first  presentation  in  this  city  of  Ponchielli's  romantic 
opera,  "La  Giaconda."  It  is  little  known,  but  is 
said  to  be  an  intensely  dramatic  piece,  as  well  as  a 
musical  composition  of  a  high  order.  The  cast  will 
include  Selma  Kronold  as  La  Giaconda,  the  street- 
singer,  a  role  which  she  has  sung  successfully  in 
Europe  and  the  East ;  Mrs.  Hinrichs  in  the  strong 
character  of  the  blind  mother  ;  Bernice  Holmes  as 
the  wife  of  Alvise  Badoero  (Signor  Viviani).  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Inquisition  ;  William  Mertens  as 
Barnaba,  a  spy  of  the  Inquisition,  a  role  which  he 
sang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  ; 
and  Rhys  Thomas  as  a  Genoese  noble. 

"  La  Giaconda"  will  be  given  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings,  and  on  tbe 
alternate  nights  Verdi's  "Aida"  will  be  given  with  a 
cast  which  will  include  Efiie  Stewart,  Mrs.  Hinrichs, 
Sig.  Michelena,  Sig.  Abrumoff,  Mr.  Raifael,  and 
Mr.  West.  Among  the  operas  which  are  to  be 
~-  n  l^er  in  the  season  are  "Faust,"  "  Mignon." 
iacci,"  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  and  an  elab- 


The  Orpheum. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  programme  at  the 
Orpheum  this  week  is  the  Magyar-Husaren  Knaben- 
Kapelle.  This  band  of  boys  from  the  Hungarian 
Military  Institute  at  Buda-Pesth  plays  with  all  the 
fire  of  the  Bohemian  nature,  directed  and  controlled 
by  German  musical  intelligence.  There  are  forty  of 
them,  under  the  direction  of  Schilzonyi  Niklas,  and 
they  have  a  very  extended  repertoire.  Among  the 
pieces  which  have  proved  most  popular  are  the 
"  Rakoczy  Overture."  by  Keler  Bela  ;  Mascagni's 
"  Cavalleria  Rusticana"  ;  the  "  Wiener  Burger 
Marsch,"  by  Ziehrer  ;  and  selections  from  the 
Strauss  operas.  They  have  also  been  coached  in 
a  number  of  popular  airs  of  the  day,  from  Sousa's 
marches  to  "A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town,"  and 
these  are  supplemented  with  a  patriotic  medley  of 
"  Yankee  Doodle  "  and  other  American  airs.  There 
are  a  number  of  soloists  in  the  band,  among  them  a 
very  clever  eleven-year-old  boy.  Peter  Schwartz,  who 
plays  the  fluegelhorn. 

Iu  addition  to  this  notable  musical  feature,  the  pro- 
gramme presented  this  week  is  an  excellent  one. 
Among  the  contributors  to  it  are  Johnny  Carroll, 
Mazuz  and  Mazet,  Smith  and  Campbell,  Arniotis, 
the  strong  woman,  and  Professor  Leonidas  and  his 
trained  animals.  Next  week  will  be  the  last  week  of 
Professor  Leonidas  and  also  of  Miss  Arniotis.  The 
novelties  on  the  programme  for  Monday  night  are 
Stanley  Whiting,  a  comedy  musical  artist,  who  will 
be  assisted  by  that  "eminent  colored  gemman," 
William  de  Mount,  and  little  Leola  Mitchell,  "the 
living  doll,"  who  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  woman  on 
the  American  stage. 

Notes. 

"  My  Friend  from  India"  soon  opens  its  season  in 
Chicago,  and  shortly  after  comes  to  the  Baldwin. 

Mme.  Tavary  is  to  desert  grand  opera,  and  will 
shortly  appear  at  Keith's,  one  of  the  leading  vaude- 
ville houses  in  New  York. 

The  Evening  Sun  denies  the  report  that  Walter 
Thomas  and  Miss  Hope  Ross,  of  the  "  Secret 
Service  "  company,  are  engaged. 

Beerbohm  Tree  is  to  act  at  Sarah  Bernhardt's 
Renaissance  Theatre,  in  Paris,  and  will  appear  as 
Svengali,  Hamlet,  and  Falstaff. 

Madeline  Lucette  Ryley  has  re-written  a  portion  of 
"  Richard  Savage  "  for  Nat  Goodwin  in  order  to  give 
Maxine  Elliott  a  more  suitable  part. 

Stuart  Robson  will  appear  at  the  Baldwin  during 
the  holidays.  During  his  engagement  he  will  pro- 
duce for  the  first  time  a  new  play,  "A  Fool  and  His 
Friend." 

"  The  Sign  of  the  Cross"  is  about  to  be  acted  in 
German,  and  Wilson  Barrett's  other  Biblical  drama, 
"The  Daughters  of  Babylon,"  has  been  translated 
into  Russian. 

The  Lilliputians  will  shortly  arrive  from  Germany, 
where  they  have  been  rehearsing  a  new  play  entitled 
"The  Fair  in  Midgettown,"  and  will  open  at  the 
Star  Theatre,  New  York. 

"Way  Down  East,"  Lottie  Blair  Parker's  New 
England  play,  will  be  produced  at  New-port,  R.  I., 
on  September  3d,  by  William  A.  Brady,  with  Phcebe 
Davies  and  Joseph  Grismer  in  the  leading  roles. 

William  H.  Crane  may  revive  "  His  Wife's 
Father"  and  "The  Senator"  when  he  appears 
here.  The  former  was  presented  in  London  last 
week  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  and  scored  a  success. 

It  is  announced  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  intends  to 
play  in  London  the  title-role  in  "  Hamlet."  If  her 
attempt  is  crowned  with  success — which  a  Parisian 
critic  thinks  is  certain— ehe  will  play  "  Hamlet"  in 
Paris  next  winter. 

The  plan  of  starring  Sousa  and  Hopper  jointly 
next  spring  has  fallen  through.  Instead,  the 
"march  king"  will  cross  the  ocean  with  sixty-five 
musicians  and  give  a  series  of  concerts  in  London 
and  on  the  Continent. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  will  return  to  the  stage  as 
Desdemona.  Later  she  will  play  Ophelia.  In  both 
r61es  she  will  be  associated  with  Forbes  Robertson, 
who  will  use  the  Lyceum  Theatre  for  several  months 
during  Sir  Henry  Irving's  absence. 

William  Faversham,  the  leading  man  of  the  Em- 
pire stock  company,  has  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  has  been  visiting  his  old  home  in  London. 
He  will  continue  to  play  Gil  de  Berault  in  ' '  Under 
the  Red  Robe"  this  season,  and  may  appear  in  a 
new  play  which  Bronson  Howard  is  writing  for 
Charles  Frohman. 

The  regular  members  of  Augustin  Daly's  com- 
pany sailed  on  August  12th  for  England,  to  meet 
Mr.  Daly  and  Miss  Rehan  at  Stratford.  There  they 
will  give  an  open-air  performance  of  "As  You  Like 
It,"  and  immediately  afterward  open  at  a  theatre  in 
Islington.  Following  this  engagement,  they  will  make 
a  tour  of  the  provinces,  returning  to  America  late  in 
the  autumn  for  the  regular  New  York  season. 

For  many  weeks  rumors  have  been  current  that 
Delia  Fox  was  going  to  leave  "The  Wedding  Day  " 
company.  When  she  learned  that  she  was  not  to 
receive  the  same  salary  as   Lillian  Russell,  she  ob- 


jected strenuously.  The  difficulty  has  been  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  however  ;  she  will  receive  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week  and  five  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts,  with  a  guaranty  that  her  share 
will  never  fall  below  six  hundred  dollars  a  week. 
Certainly  Miss  Fox  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

When  it  was  announced  that  Henry  Irving  would 
appear  as  Napoleon  in  "  Madame  Sans-Gene," 
speculation  was  rife  as  to  how  he  would  make  him- 
self look  small  and  plump.  His  make-up  was  ex- 
cellent  as  "the  little  corporal."  An  equal  amount 
of  discussion  has  been  raised  by  the  fact  that  he  will 
play  Peter  the  Great,  among  other  characters,  in  his 
coming  season.  In  order  to  be  historically  correct, 
he  must  raise  his  stature  to  six  feet  eight.  That  he 
will  overcome  this  obstacle  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

It  is  reported  that  Maurice  Grau  has  arranged 
with  Mme.  Cosima  Wagner,  the  widow  of  the  great 
composer,  for  the  right  to  produce  "  Parsifal  "  at  the 
1  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  If  everything  is  satis- 
factorily arranged,  this  production  will  be  one  of  the 
sensations  in  the  operatic  history  of  this  country  and 
a  tribute  to  the  enterprise  of  American  impresarios. 
It  will  be  the  first  production  of  this  Wagnerian 
opera  outside  of  Bayreuth,  and  would  probably  re- 
sult in  musical  pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Charles  H.  Yale's  production  of  "  The  Twelve 
Temptations,"  which  is  coming  to  the  Columbia, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  ballets,  including  the  ballet 
of  the  four  seasons,  "Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter,"  "The  National  Issue"  dance,  and  "The 
Coming  Woman."  Caroline  Rudolph  will  play  the 
character  of  Hubert,  the  valiant  ;  Josie  Sisson.  a 
clever  soubrette,  will  have  the  role  of  Bright  Eyes  ; 
and  Madge  Torrence  will  impersonate  the  most  im- 
portant part,  Zero,  the  snow  queen.  Among  the 
specialties  to  be  introduced  are  a  duo  of  gymnasts, 
"  The  Rosaires." 

The  band  of  Hungarian  boys  who  are  now  playing 
at  the  Orpheum  have  come  direct  here  from  Bremen, 
and  among  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  perfect 
enjoyment  of  this  land  of  liberty,  American  cooking 
has  played  a  prominent  part.  They  are  horrified  at 
the  idea  of  eating  rare  steaks,  and  could  not  make 
out  on  what  was  provided  for  them  at  the  hotels. 
As  Manager  Walter  has  engaged  them  for  a  long 
period,  he  wa3  afraid  they  would  starve  on  his  hands. 
At  last  he  has  solved  the  problem,  however,  by  taking 
a  large  furnished  house  for  them,  and  there  he  has 
installed  them  with  a  German  hausfrau  who  can 
prepare  the  soggy  delicacies  their  Teutonic  appetites 
crave. 

Harrison  Gray  Fiske  has  obtained  an  order  from 
the  supreme  court  of  New  York  city  requiring 
Messrs.  Morrison  and  Abram  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  enjoined  from  producing  "  The  Priva- 
teer." He  says  that  in  some  instances  the  scenic 
effects  provided  by  the  management  are  so  absurd  as 
as  to  excite  the  derision  of  the  actors,  while  the  cast 
he  pronounces  totally  inadequate.  Having  his  repu- 
tation as  a  dramatist  at  stake,  Mr.  Fiske  appeals  to 
the  court  for  protection.  In  reply,  Lewis  Morrison's 
agent  says  that  "  already  eight  thousand  dollars  has 
been  spent  on  the  production  "  and  that  "  nobody  can 
tell  whether  a  dramatic  production  is  adequate  until 
after  it  has  been  presented  to  the  public." 

Lottie  Collins  is  in  a  strange  predicament.  She 
sued  an  English  newspaper  for  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  damages  on  the  ground  that  the  critic  of  the 
paper  had  declared  that  her  new  song,  "The  Little 
Widow,"  smacked  of  vulgarity.  She  told  the  court, 
when  on  the  witness-stand,  that  she  was  afraid  this 
remark  would  do  her  irreparable  damage  in  America, 
where  she  was  contemplating  going  on  a  long  tour. 
American  audiences  were  "so  particular  and  would 
not  stand  anything  that  was  even  tinged  with  a  sus- 
picion of  vulgarity."  The  court  awarded  her  one 
hundred  dollars  damages,  and  then  all  the  news- 
papers of  London  joined  together  and  boycotted 
her.  They  agreed  not  to  mention  her  name  under 
any  circumstances. 


The  popular  dentifrice  known  as 
VanBuskjrk's  Sozodont  contains 
ingredients  that  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the  health  of 
the  mouth  and  teeth. 

G.  F.  J.  COLBURN,  D.D.S., 

Author  of  '*  Popular  Dentistry." 
A  sample  of  Sitzmlom  for  three  cents. 
I\  O.  B(j.\-_>47.  N.  Y.  City. 
HALL  6:  RITKEL 


TIVOL.1    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Commencing  Monday,  Aug.  30th.     Fourth  Week   of  the 

GKAXD    OPKKA    SKASON. 

Under  the  Direction    of  Mr.  Gustave   Hinrichs. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  Evenings, 
first  presentation  in  this  city  of  Ponchielli's  romantic 
Grand  Opera,  La  Gmconda. 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Sunday  Evenings,  by 
Special  Request,  Verdi's  Divine  Inspiration.  Aida. 

In  Preparation—'-  Pagliacci,"  "Faust,"  "Mignon," 
"  The  Flying  Dutchman." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated).  . .  .Proprietors 

Farewell  !     Commencing  Next  Monday.     Only  Four- 
teen   More    Performances.     David    Belasco's 
Great    Romantic    Drama, 

-:-    THE    HEART    OF    MARYLAND    -:- 

Presented  by 
SIRS.  LESLIE  CARTEK 

and  A  SUPERB  COMPANY. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fribdlander,  Gottlob&Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday,  August  30th.    Last  Week  of  the  Summer  Season. 

THE     FRAWLEY     COMPANY 

In  Wm.  Gillette's  Stirring  War  Drama, 

-:-    HELD    BY    THE    ENEMY   -:- 


Monday,    September   6th.    the   Gorgeous   Spectacle, 
"The  Twelve  Temptations." 


The  late  C.  H.  Spurgeon  distinguished  himself  in 
school  by  a  continuous  session  on  the  ' '  dunce 
bench "  throughout  one  cold  winter.  The  bench 
happened  to  be  next  to  the  stove.  At  last  the 
teacher  suspected  "  'possum  tactics"  and  had  all  the 
seats  reversed,  bringing  the  bench  next  to  the  door. 
Spurgeon  at  once  rose  to  the  head  of  the  class. 


The  Crystal  Baths. 

Physicians  recommend  the  Crystal  hot  sea-water 
tub  and  swimming  baths,  foot  of  Mason  Street,  ter- 
minus of  all  North  Beach  car  lines. 


$1,000  00 

The  $1,000  missing-word  Con- 
test closes  August  31st. 

Schilling's  Best  tea.  At 
your  grocer's. 


ORPHEUM. 

Week  Eeginning  Monday.  August  30th. 

Fitst  time  here  of  Mr.  Stanley  Whiting,  Comedy 
Musical  Artist,  assisted  by  Wm.  de  Mount,  "The  Emi- 
nent Colored  Gemman";  Little  Leola  Mitchell, 
The  Living  Doll,  smallest  woman  on  the  American  stage  ; 
tremendous  success  of  the  Knaben-Kapelle,  in  new 
selections  ;  Johnny  Carroll  ;  Mazuz  &  Mazet.  '  the  Tramp 
and  Brakeman  "  ;  Smith  &  Campbell  ;  and  positively  last 
week  of  Prof.  Leonidas  and  his  Trained  Cats  and  Dogs ; 
and  Arniotis,  the  strong  woman. 

Regular  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCUITIC       ■RA.H-i'WA-S- 

(Via  Saugalito  Perry.) 

Leave   San    Francisco,   commencing  May  2,   1807. 

WEEK  DAYS— 9:45  a.  m.  ;   1:45,  5:15  p.m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,    10:00,  11:00  a.m.; 

1:45,  2:30  p.  m. 

Tickets  for  sale  at  Mill  Valley  or  THOS.  COOK  & 
SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  (under  Palace  Hotel  ) 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  GO. 

246  Sutter  Street. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR 

counterfeit  galvanized  iron ! 

Two  Mills,  at  least,  are  trying 
to  pass  their  iron  for  ours — we 
call  that  counterfeit. 

One  pretends  that  it  buys  black 
sheets  of  us — we  sell  no  black 
sheets  to  galvanizers. 

T'other  brands  its  product 
"  Best  Bloom" — two-thirds  of  our 
trade-mark. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


T 


August  30,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


GETTING    AN    OPERA     PRODUCED. 


A  Brief  Sketch  of   the   Young   Composer's  Trials. 


One  often  hears  the  question .  "Why  are  there  so 
few  novelties  at  the  opera  ?  "  The  theatres  are  al- 
ways producing  new  plays.  The  opera-houses,  on 
the  contrary,  seem  to  have  taken  as  their  motto, 
"  Nothing  new  wanted  here."  The  answer  made  bv 
the  composers  is  that  in  their  fixed  determination  to 
hinder,  as  far  as  possible,  the  production  of  novelties, 
operatic  managers  of  all  climes  and  nationalities  meet 
as  on  common  ground.  To  place  a  new  work  on 
the  stage  of  one  of  the  big  European  opera-houses  is 
hardly  less  difficult  than  taking  Gibraltar  by  assault 
Even  if  the  composer  has  a  great  reputation  it  is 
not  always  easy,  and  if  he  is  unknown  he  may  ex- 
pect, under  ordinary  conditions,  to  grow  old  and 
decrepit  in  the  effort. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  anteroom  to  be  crossed 
— the  space  that  separates  the  director's  sanctum 
from  the  common  door  of  entrance.  The  first  step 
is  to  see  the  director's  secretary.  Unless  the  appli- 
cant is  one  of  the  favored  few  who  are  known  to  have 
the  right  of  entrance,  "he  will  probably  have  to  apply 
every  day  for  weeks  before  his  card  is  even  presented 
to  the  secretary.  Indeed,  if  he  possesses  not  pa- 
tience, courage,  and  perseverance  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  he  might  as  well  give  up  at  the  beginning, 
for  the  first  thing  that  the  management  of  an  opera- 
house  does  with  a  new  applicant  is  to  try  to  tire  him 
out.  This  treatment  is  generally  successful,  and  is  in 
great  favor  with  all  opera-houses.  It  consists  in  one 
of  the  attendants  taking  the  applicant's  card,  deposit- 
ing it  on  a  desk  in  the  lobby,  and  leaving  it  there. 
This  operation  is  repeated  ad finitum.  After  a  while 
it  begins  to  be  annoying  to  the  owner  of  the  card, 
for  if — after  waiting  two  or  three  hours — he  inquires 
if  the  card  has  been  presented,  he  is  informed  that 
^"  this  is  the  secretary's  busy  day"  and  that  no  cards 
can  be  given  to  him.  During  this  time  the  composer 
learns  also  the  virtue  of  self-denial,  for  while  he  is 
waiting  in  the  anteroom  various  dishes  of  appetizing 
odor — accompanied  by  bottles  of  different  shapes-  - 
are  carried  through  the  passages  and  sometimes 
through  the  anteroom  itself.  In  this  latter  case  the 
ordeal  is  exceedingly  trying,  for  the  composer  is 
afraid  to  go  out  and  get  his  luncheon,  fearing  that  if 
he  does  so  somebody  may — by  mistake — present  his 
card  to  the  secretary  while  he  is  absent  and  the 
precious  opportunity  be  thereby  lost. 

Besides  enduring  the  pangs  of  hunger,  he  sees 
different  people  enter  the  secretary's  room  without 
even  knocking  and  remain  there  for  an  hour  at  a 
time — engaged  probably  in  friendly  gossip  or  in  re- 
tailing the  last  bit  of  scandal,  as  the  attendant  with 
whom  he  has  made  friends  obligingly  informs  him. 
The  secretary  seems  to  have  rime  to  spare  for  every- 
body but  him.  If  he  pass  successfully  through  all 
these  trials  and  make  himself  known  as  one  who 
will  not  be  tired  out,  he  at  last  gains  an  interview 
with  the  secretary,  who  receives  him  while  talking 
through  the  telephone  and  signing  various  docu- 
ments. In  a  little  while  the  secretary,  during  a  spare 
moment  in  his  labors,  turns  to  the  composer  and 
asks  him  his  business.  At  the  mention  of  the  word 
"  opera,"  the  secretary's  face  loses  all  semblance  of 
humanity  and  assumes  the  expression  of  a  stone 
wall.  The  composer  is  told,  however,  to  call  again. 
Rashly  taking  this  for  encouragement,  he  goes  away 
with  lightened  heart  and  hope  in  the  future.  Calling 
again,  he  finds  the  secretary  busy.  Calling  again, 
he  is  informed  that  he  is  with  the  director.  Calling 
again,  he  hears  that  the  secretary  has  just  gone,  pre- 
sumably down  the  fire-escape. 

At  last  the  persevering  one  gains  another  inter- 
view, and  the  secretary,  seeing  himself  confronted  by 
so  determined  an  individual,  gives  him  cards  to  the 
conductor  and  stage- manager,  to  both  of  whom  he 
must  submit  his  work.  By  the  time  these  have 
"looked  at  it,"  so  long  an  interval  has  elapsed  that 
the  secretary  has  completely  forgotten  the  whole 
thing,  and  when  the  applicant  again  secures  an  in- 
terview he  is  asked  if  he  has  come  about  the  new- 
drop  curtain.  .After  the  business  of  once  more  re- 
calling the  matter  to  the  secretary's  mind  is  success- 
fully accomplished  and  favorable  verdicts  are  reported 
from  the  two  authorities,  the  secretary,  finding  all 
his  outworks  taken  and  the  enemy  still  advancing, 
promises  to  speak  to  the  director  on  the  matter,  and 
tells  the  composer  to  send  in  bis  card  to  the  great 
man  next  week. 

This  turns  out  not  to  be  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  The 
director,  deeply  engaged  in  the  mysterious  and  subtie 
process  of  "postponing"  everything,  has  very  little 
time  to  spare  for  applicants  of  any  description,  and 
only  once  a  fortnight  has  he  set  apart  an  hour  during 
which  they  may  present  themselves.  When  this 
hour  arrives,  and  the  throng  has  assembled  in  the 
anteroom,  there  is  generally  a  big  card  hung  up  on 
the  director's  door  announcing  that  ' '  to-day  the 
director  can  not  receive  anybody."  While  this 
card  is  up  the  director  is  as  likely  as  not  to 
pass  through  the  anteroom,  for  he  possesses  in  a 
marked  degree  the  gift  of  being  able  to  pass  through 
a  room  without  seeing  anybody  in  it,  no  matter  how 
full  it  may  be. 

The  composer,  persevering  still,  comes  at  last  on 
one  of  the  appointed  days  when  there  is  no  card  up, 
and  actually  secures  the  long-sought-for  interview 
with  the  arbiter  of  his  fate.  The  director,  who  has 
by  this  time  forgotten  the  secretary's  message,  asks 
■the  composer  his  business.    -At  the  mention  of  the 


word  "opera,"  the  same  transformation  takes  place 
as  was  observable  with  the  secretary.  The  com- 
poser, not  to  be  daunted,  tells  the  director  how  long 
he  has  waited,  gives  him  a  brief  outline  of  his  work, 
and  succeeds  in  recalling  the  secretary's  report  to  the 
director's  memory.  The  director,  having  heard  that 
the  new  work  has  passed  successfully  the  preliminary 
ordeals  and  that  its  composer  can  not  be  tired  out  or 
got  rid  of  by  any  of  the  known  methods,  sees  him- 
self driven  into  appointing  a  day  to  hear  it  himself. 
After  numberless  delays,  the  hearing  at  last  takes 
place.  Should  the  work  prove  suitable,  it  is  "ac- 
cepted." In  this  case  the  composer,  in  the  course  of 
time  (a  year  being  as  a  day  in  all  opera-houses), 
secures  a  contract.  This  contract  stipulates  that,  if 
his  work  is  not  produced  within  four  years  from 
date,  it  becomes  again  his  own  property  and  he  is 
entitled  to  the  precious  privilege  of  disposing  of  it 
elsewhere.  He  then  formally  hands  over  his  opera 
to  the  librarian,  or  head  superintendent  of  the 
operatic  cemetery.  This  person  gravely  accepts  it, 
takes  it  the  burying  ground,  deposits  it  in  a  newly 
dug  grave,  and  places  a  small  headstone  over  it  to 
mark  its  last  resting-place.  On  the  conclusion  of 
this  solemn  and  affecting  ceremony,  everything  is 
considered  to  be  in  order,  and  the  composer  and  his 
work  are  as  things  dead  and  gone. 

If  with  herculean  efforts  the  composer  resurrects  it 
from  the  grave  within  the  four  years  and  succeeds  in 
getting  it  "  put  in  rehearsal,"  the  great  business  of 
"  postponement "  now  begins.  To  "postpone"  ap- 
pears to  be  the  real  business  of  an  opera-house. 
After  the  first  rehearsal,  the  next  ones  are  "post- 
poned "  because  most  of  the  singers  wish  their  parts 
altered.  They  are  too  high,  or  too  low,  or  too  much 
in  the  middle.  This  being  arranged  and  rehearsals 
again  in  progress,  the  dress  rehearsal  is  indefinitely 
"postponed"  because  the  scenes  are  not  ready. 
The  scenes  being  at  last  ready,  there  is  an  old  opera 
which  it  has  been  decided  to  revive,  and  as  this  must 
be  done  immediately,  rehearsals  of  the  new  work  are 
stopped.  By  the  time  the  "revival"  has  taken 
place,  the  singers  in  the  new  work  have  forgotten 
their  parts,  and  rehearsals  must  begin  over  again. 

At  length  the  composer  reaches  the  point  when  the 
performance  of  his  work  is  announced  on  the  bills, 
and  he  has  now  only  the  "postponement"  of  the 
first  performance  to  face.  From  the  day  that  he 
first  presented  himself  in  the  director's  anteroom  up 
to  the  present  moment,  the  attitude  of  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  opera  -  house 
toward  him  has  been  one  of  consistent  and  per- 
sistent hostility.  He  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  man 
who  wanted  to  make  trouble,  and  treated  accord- 
ingly. He  has  found  trouble  enough,  and  may  have 
still  greater  trouble  waiting  for  him  in  the  future,  for 
even  if  his  work  be  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  its 
initial  performance  may  be  a  failure.  "Carmen," 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  operas  in  the 
world  to-day,  failed  on  its  first  performance,  and  was 
shelved  for  many  years.  The  disappointment  helped 
to  kill  Bizet,  and,  although  his  father— whose  life  he 
hoped  to  make  more  comfortable  by  the  earnings  of 
"Carmen" — grew  rich  later  through  its  royalties, 
Bizet  himself  did  not  live  to  see  the  success  of  his 
work. — New  York  Sun. 


THE    DRAMATIC    MUSE. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


A  Mauzy  Musical  Evening. 

The  eleventh  year  of  the  Mauzy  Musical  Evenings 
was  commenced  last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Byron 
Mauzy  Hall,  when  Mr.  James  Hamilton  Howe  gave 
a  concert.  There  was  a  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence, who  enjoyed  the  presentation  of  the  following 
excellent  programme  : 

Pianoforte  duets,  (a)  ' '  Danksagung,"  Motta,  fb) 
"  Maskentanz,"  Scharwenka,  Misses  Ruby  A.  Moore 
and  Edith  L.  Moore;  vocal,  "O  God,  Have  Mercy" 
("St.  Paul"),  Mendelssohn,  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Murdoch; 
violin,  "  Scena  de  Ballet,"  De  Eeriot,  Mr.  Harry  Voss  ; 
pianoforte,  impromptu  in  E-flat,  Schubert,  Miss  Ruby  A. 
Moore;  vocal,  "Honor  and  Arms"  (**  Samson  "),  Han- 
del, Mr.  Walter  R.  Kneiss ;  pianoforte,  polonaise  in 
C-sbarp  minor,  Chopin,  Miss  Maud  Noble;  vocal, 
(a)  "  Serenade,"  Nevin,  (b)  "  Love  was  Once  a  Little 
Boy,"  CoweD,  Miss  Malina  Colby  Dresser ;  piano- 
forte, concerto  in  G-minor,  Mendelssohn,  andante, 
presto,  allegro  molto  vivace  (orchestral  accompaniment 
supplied  from  a  second  pianoforte),  Miss  Amanda  Cor- 
coran;  vocal,  (a.)  "Gentle  Zephyr,"  (b)  "May  Dew," 
William  Stemdale  Bennett,  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Murdock ; 
violin,  fantasia  ("  Maritana "),  Papini,  Miss  Fannie 
Burton ;  pianoforte,  concerto  in  D-minor,  Mendelssohn, 
adagio,  presto  scherzando  (orchestral  accompaniment  sup- 
plied from  a  second  pianoforte).  Miss  Mabel  Hussey; 
vocal,  (a)  "Serenade,"  Howe,  (b)  "Armorer's  Song" 
("  Robin  Hood  "),  De  Koven,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Kneiss. 


Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood,  the  contralto,  will  give  a 
song  recital  at  three  o'clock  next  Saturday  afternoon, 
at  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Charming  Auxiliary.  An  attractive  programme 
of  selections  by  American  composers  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

• — ^ — • 

Imperialism  is  to  be  spread  in  Paris  by  the  new 
Petit  Chateau  Club  by  social  means.  The  club  will 
next  winter  give  banquets,  balls  in  the  costumes  of 
the  first  and  of  the  second  empires,  and  exhibitions 
of  relics  of  Napoleon  the  First  and  of  the  Prince 
Imperial.  Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  the  grandson  of 
Marshal  Ney,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  new 
club.  _      

Mount  Tamalpais  and  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais 
have  had  additions  made  to  their  attractiveness. 
Read  the  Scenic  Railway  advertisement. 


One-Night  Stands. 
Creeping  o'er  the  prairie. 

An  hour  or  two  behind  ; 
Stopping  to  take  water — 

And  "  Injuns,"  too,  we  find — 
Gazing  at  the  mountains. 

And  the  seas  of  sand  ; 
Bless  me  !  this  is  pleasant ! 

Doing  one-night  stands ! 

Grabbing  hasty  breakfasts. 

Flying  to  the  train  ; 
Getting  in  at  seven. 

In  a  pouring  rain  ; 
Rushing  to  the  "  Operry," 

Braving  country  bands ; 
Bless  me  !  this  is  pleasant ! 

Doing  one-night  stands  I 

Leading  lady  frantic. 

Forgot  to  brirjg  her  keys, 
"  Heavens  !  get  a  blacksmith 

To  open  this  trunk,  please  !" 
Soubrette  yells :  "  No  water  ! 

How'll  I  wash  my  hands  ?  " 
Bless  me  !  this  is  pleasant ! 

Doing  one-night  stands  ' 

Audience  all  impatient. 

Hear  them  stamp  their  feet ; 
Dressing-room  divided 
By  a  simple  sheet ; 
"  Properties  "  all  missing, 

Scenes  "  non  compos  ment," 
"  Jay"  won't  let  the  curtain  up 
Till  he  gets  his  rent. 

Star  all  full  of  trouble, 
Thinks  he's  lost  his  voice  ; 
"  Props"  comes  in  with  tidings, 

Makes  us  all  rejoice  : 
"  Leader  so  disgusted, 
Gone  off  on  a  drunk. 
Says  you'll  find  the  music 
Right  on  top  his  trunk." 

Gallerv-gods  keep  howling, 

Till  the  show  begins, 
Then  comes  expiation 

For  our  former  sins. 
Finally  it's  over, 

Down  the  curtain  lands. 
Bless  me  !  this  is  pleasant ! 

Doing  one-night  stands  ! 

— Earlc  Remington. 

The  Sad  Super. 

Oh,  well-intentioned  "  super," 

You  permeate  the  play 
As  citizen  or  trooper 

And  fill  us  with  dismay. 
With  what  heroic  efforts 

You've  often  interfered ; 
What  "startling  situations" 

Demoniacally  "queered  !" 
When  Richard  fights  with  Richmond 

And  beats  him  to  the  stage, 
He  glances  at  the  "supers," 

And  that  works  up  bis  rage. 
The  author  dreads  the  "  supers  "  ; 

He  grovels  as  their  slave ; 
If  he  be  super-sensitive 

They'll  hound  hjrn  to  his  grave. 
In  weirdly  quiet  moments  your 

Super  loves  to  talk  ; 
He'll  shuffle  and  he'll  shamble, 

But  he'll  never,  never  walk  ! 
Unhappy-looking  Romans  all — 

Elbows,  hands,  and  knees 
With  tights  forlornly  Sapping,  like 

Banners  in  the  breeze — 
What  wonder  if  young  Antony 

Is  saddened  and  undone 
And  breathes  a  prayer  unto  the  gods 

For  vengeance— and  a  gun  ! 
What  marvel  if  Virginius 

Is  hounded  on  to  crime 
While  waiting  for  responses 

Which  never  come  in  time  ! 
And  who  can  blame  a  public 

That  eamesUy  appeals 
For  "  talented  auxiliaries  " 

Made  up  of  cogs  and  wheels? 

— Ed-ward  E.  Kidder. 

The  Tenor's  Wife. 
I'm  six  feet  high,  my  form  is  fair. 

My  voice  is  like  Rubini's, 
My  eyes  are  black,  and  all  my  hair 

Is  golden,  like  Giuglini's. 

I'm  always  ready  any  time. 

To  give  the  "  do  di  petto" 
And  critics  say  I  am  sublime 

When  singing  "  Rigoletto." 

My  mustache  has  a  rakish  twist. 

My  limbs  are  rarely  padded, 
And  women  never  can  resist 

My  charms,  it  may  be  added. 

My  nose  is  somewhat  retrousse 
Which  renders  it  more  charming. 

And  makes  of  me  in  every  way 
A  Lovelace  quite  alarming. 

My  valet  brings  me  every  night 

A  hundred  perfumed  letters, 
From  ladies  who  would  find  delight 

To  see  me  in  Love's  fetters. 

They  smile  upon  me  in  the  street, 

And  as  I  pass  on  proudly 
They  softly  murmur,  "  Oh,  how  sweet," 

Or  simply  praise  me  loudly. 

And  this  for  years  has  been  my  lot 

Where'er  I've  sung  a  ditty. 
And  I  am  loved  in  every  spot. 

Especially  this  city. 

But  lackaday  !  unhappy  fate ! 

As  sure  as  I'm  a  sinner, 
I  have  a  wife  aged  48, 

Who  beats  me  after  dinner  ! 

—  Town  Topics. 


(MARIAN!    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC 
11  In  truth,  Yin  Mariani  is  of 
such  excellent  quality,  it  is  per- 
fect, gives  health,  drives  away 
the  blues." 

Victorien  Sardou. 
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EXERCISER 
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GEO.    T*7\     SIinEVE. 
739  3Iarket  Street,  Sun  Francisco. 

...  I  have  been  using  one  for  20  minutes  each  night, 
and  tike  it  better  and  better  the  longer  I  have  it.  .  .  . 

Yours  for  health,  ROBERT  J.  ROBERTS. 
Physical  Director  Boston  V.  M.  C.  A. 


TO    RENT 


A  very  comiriodioiis  furui-heil  house  of  nine 
rooms,  'with  laundry,  closets,  and  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hjllg  of 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  Improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  1b  one 
of  the  most  healthfnl  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  ARGONAUT  OFFICE. 


In  two  coffins  dated  1630,  recently  dug  up  in  the 
foundations  of  an  old  monastery  in  the  Rue  de  Beam 
in  Paris,  the  skulls  were  found  to  be  filled  with  white 
crystals  of  bicalcinate  of  phosphorus,  an  extremely 
rare  substance.  It  was  found  once  before  under 
similar  circumstances  when  a  coffin  was  opened  in 
1807. 


The  Argonaut 

Is  Regularly  on  Sale  Abroad : 

London  .  .  . 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  CO. 
5  Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane 

AMERICAN    NEWSPAPER  AND 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY, 
Trafalgar  Bldgs,  Northumberland  Ave. 

THE     UNITED     STATES     EX- 
CHANGE, 

9  Strand,  Charing  Cross. 

Paris  .  .  . 

BRENTANO'S, 

v/  Avenue  de  l1  Opera. 

Berlin  .  .  . 

GEORGE  STILKE, 

3  Dorotheen  Strasse. 


In  the  United  States : 


New  York  .  .  . 

BRENTANO'S, 
NEWS  STAND, 


31  Union  Square. 


Coleman  House. 


Chicago  .  .  . 

206  Wabash  Avenue. 

Washington  .  .  . 

1015  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
NEWS  STAND, 


Willard's  HoteL 


THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Mr.  "Lanky  Bob"  Fltzsimmons  paid  a  visit  to 
Newport  on  a  recent  Sunday,  and  his  impressions, 
as  recorded  in  a  full  page  of  the  New  York  Journal, 
are  luminous  and  instructive.  What  particularly 
struck  the  champion  pugilist  of  the  world  was  the 
lack  of  dudes  at  that  hot-bed  of  aristocrats,  the  fact 
that  the  men  were  "a  pretty  husky  lot  and  seemed 
to  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves, "  though 
there  were  a  good  many  who  ought  to  go  down  to 
William  Muldoon's  and  spend  about  thirty  days 
bracing  up  and  getting  back  their  muscle.  J.  J. 
Van  Alen.  Mr.  Kitzsimmons  pronounced  all  right, 
shrewdly  surmising  that  this  condition  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Van  Alen  had  had  "  One- 
Eyed  Connolly  up  at  Newport,  training  him  down." 
John  Jacob  Astor,  too,  came  in  for  Mr.  Fitzsim- 
mons's  commendation.  "  As  1  stepped  from  my 
carriage."  he  writes,  "  a  victoria  came  down  the 
street,  containing  a  tall,  thoughtful-looking  man, 
wearing  a  straw  hat  and  a  pair  of  white  duck 
trousers.  On  his  right  sat  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
with  one  of  the  finest  complexions  1  had  ever 
seen.  She  really  had  a  rose-leaf  complexion  and 
very  pretty  eyes  and  mouth.  They  didn't  appear  to 
be  very  much  impressed  with  themselves  and  were 
alone.  I  knew  in  a  moment  the  man  was  J.  J. 
Astor,  who  was  on  the  same  steamer  with  me  when  I 
took  a  trip  to  London.  But  on  that  occasion  he 
stuck  decidedly  to  style  and  was  faultless  in  his 
attire  ;  but  at  Newport,  in  the  heart  of  the  fashionable 
centre,  with  Bishop  Potter  in  the  church,  he  just 
came  in  plain  clothes,  comfortable  and  tidy.  Then  I 
began  to  look  around  me  and  saw  that  everybody 
was  dressed  the  same  way.  They  were  for  ease. 
They  were  perfectly  at  home.  It  seemed  to  be  their 
own  community,  and  it  dawned  upon  me  that,  what- 
ever might  be  said  of  Newport,  it  was,  at  least, 
democratic.  People  came  to  church  without  coach- 
men, assisted  themselves  out  of  and  into  their  car- 
riages. Swell  young  men  rode  up  on  their  wheels, 
went  in  to  the  service,  and  acted  like  gentlemen." 

Of  the  gentler  sex  at  Newport.  Mr.  Fitzsimmons 
has  but  little  to  say  and  that  little  is  entirely  com- 
mendatory. Bailey's  Beach  is  one  of  the  institutions 
he  visited,  for  its  reputation  for  exclusiveness  had 
aroused  his  curiosity.  "  When  I  got  down  to  the 
beach,"  he  says,  "it  struck  me  immediately  that  the 
place  had  been  greatly  misunderstood  ;  that  those 
who  enjoyed  its  natural  advantages  and  its  superb 
surf-bathing  were  just  as  democratic  as  could  be 
found  elsewhere.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  opposing 
the  riff-raff,  as  the  place  has  been  fixed  up  at  great 
expense  and  the  bath-houses  look  like  Pullman  cars. 
Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  modesty  displayed 
by  the  women  who  bathe  at  Bailey's  Beach.  They 
are  attired  in  long  skirts,  are  well  hooded,  and  in- 
dulge in  none  of  the  frivolities  so  common  at  public 
resorts.  Many  guests  came  and  went  while  I  was 
there,  and  the  deportment  of  all  was  refined  in  the 
extreme.  I  met  several  old  friends  whom  1  had  seen 
at  the  ring-side  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  of  them  greeted  me  with  warmth." 
Finally  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  utters  a  few  words  of  praise 
that  are  of  particular  interest  to  San  Franciscans. 
"What  repaid  me  in  -a  great  measure,"  he  says, 
"was  the  presence  of  a  young  lady  who  I  am  glad 
to  learn  has  kept  herself  out  of  the  matrimonial 
zone  of  the  broken-down  lackeys  in  eternal  livery 
who  represent  the  wasted  nobiUty  of  Europe.  I 
refer  to  Miss  Virginia  Fair,  who  has  thus  far  with- 
stood the  combined  efforts  of  France.  England,  and 
a  slice  of  Germany  to  gain  possession  of  her  hand 
and  what's  in  it.  I  should  imagine  that  she  is  a  very 
strong-minded,  intelligent  woman,  from  a  close  study 
of  her,  and  am  glad  that  she  is  still  an  American  girl 
residing  here." 

The  idea  on  which  the  Primrose  League  is  based— 
the  enormous  power  in  English  life  of  what  is  called 
"good  society" — is  said  to  have  originated  with 
Disraeli.  No  man  felt  the  seductions  of  ' '  high  life  " 
more  keenly  than  he.  He  saw  that  the  desire  "  to 
rise  in  the  world"— that  is,  to  get  into  a  higher  social 
circle  than  the  one  you  live  in,  and,  even  before  get- 
ting into  it.  to  be  recognized  and  have  any  kind  of 
intercourse  with  those  who  are  in  it  already,  or.  to 
use  the  popular  slang,  ' '  to  take  tea  with  the  duch- 
esses "—was  the  darling  passion  of  a  vast  number  of 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  of  the  middle  class. 
It  is  said  to  have  first  occurred  to  him  that  this 
could  be  readily  used  for  political  purposes,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  might  be  made  to  seem  "cad- 
dish "  to  be  a  Liberal.  When,  during  the  home- 
rule  agitation,  it  was  determined  to  bring  this  new 
force  into  play  in  politics,  it  was  called  the  ' '  Prim- 
rose League,"  and  local  "  Habitations,"  or  clubs, 
were  established  all  over  the  country,  to  which  any 
one  might  belong  who  was  opposed  to  home  rule  and 
admired  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour,  and  in 
which  he  could,  on  stated  occasions,  take  tea  with 
the  women  of  the  county  gentry  and  join  duchesses 
and  Gountesses  in  denouncing  the  "  Rads."  The 
plan  has  been  a  great  success,  and  is  (according  to 
an  English  correspondent  of  the  Nation)  probably 
the  most  potent  influence  behind  the  Tories  to- 
day. It  has  put  a  land  of  social  stigma  on  Liberal 
politics.  With  a  certain  set,  all  Gladstonians  are 
"caddish,"  or  "rotten,"  and  pains  are  taken  to 
deny  them  social  recognition.  A  large  number  of 
'±c  Liberal  women  feel  this,  and  regret  that   Tom 


or  Charley  can  not  be  a  Conservative,  as  his 
politics  cuts  them  off  from  invitations  to  the 
smartest  balls  and  dinners.  In  one  case  a  lady  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Liberal  politicians  of  the 
more  radical  kind,  finds  that  her  sons  carefully  avoid 
meeting  them  and  call  them  "mother's  cads."  It  is 
perhaps  going  too  far  to  say  that  Disraeli  originated 
the  plan  of  making  Society  tell  on  politics.  Ever 
since  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill,  a  man's  politics 
has  made  a  difference  to  him  socially  in  England  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  America,  except  during  the  Civil 
War.  During  that  period  the  aristocratic  set  in  Eng- 
land "  cut "  and  looked  down  on  friends  of  the  North, 
just  as  more  recently  they  "  cut "  and  looked  down  on 
the  friends  of  home  rule  ;  but  the  nlea  of  organizing 
social  influence  so  as  to  make  of  it  a  political  power, 
is  of  recent  date.  The  middle  class  is  making 
money  rapidly  ;  titles  are  becoming  more  and  more 
within  their  reach.  Aristocratic  exclusiveness  has 
gone  down  completely  before  the  fall  of  rents,  and 
every  man  with  money  and  Conservative  views  finds 
association  with  peers  and  peeresses  very  easy.  For  a 
middle-class  Englishman,  especially  the  young  gen- 
eration, few  things  are  more  intoxicating  than  such 
associations.  It  means  invitations  to  country-houses, 
"  a  few  days'  shooting  "  on  the  moors,  excellent  fare, 
and  good  wine  ;  and  the  fever  goes  down  till  it  gets 
almost  to  the  laborer. 

Charlotte  Smith,  a  reformer  who  inaugurated  a 
crusade  against  bicycling  some  months  ago,  alleging 
that  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Evil  One  and  con- 
ducive to  all  manner  of  immorality,  has  bobbed  up 
again  with  another  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
society.  She  wants  Congress  to  pass  a  law  making 
marriage  compulsory.  She  would  have  a  national 
commission  appointed  to  make  the  matches  and  pick 
out  men  and  women  who  would  be  suitable  for  each 
other.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  plan,  apart 
from  its  practicability.  It  was  the  law  of  Sparta,  as 
laid  down  by  Lycurgus,  and  we  all  know  what  a  vir- 
tuous, robust,  and  courageous  people  the  Spartans 
were.  Not  only  so,  but  the  plan  had  the  high  sanc- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson.  Talking  on  this  subject  one 
day,  Boswell  inquired  of  him  : 

B. — "  Pray,  sir,  do  you  not  suppose  that  there  are  fifty 
women  in  the  world,  with  any  one  of  whom  a  man  may  be 
as  happy  as  with  any  one  woman  in  particular?" 

J. — "Ay,  sir,  fifty  thousand." 

B. — "  Then,  sir,  you  are  not  of  opinion  with  some  who 
imagine  that  certain  men  and  certain  women  are  made  for 
each  other,  and  that  they  can  not  he  happy  if  they  miss 
their  counterparts  t " 

J. — "  To  be  sure  not,  sir.  I  believe  marriages  would  m 
general  be  as  happy,  and  often  more  so,  if  they  were  all 
made  by  the  lord  chancellor,  upon  a  due  consideration  of 
the  characters  and  circumstances,  without  the  parties 
having  any  choice  in  the  matter." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  sense  in  these  ob- 
servations, and  the  time  may  come  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  when  some  such  law  will  be 
adopted.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Chicago  Times-Herald 
points  out,  Mrs.  Smith  is  only  losing  her  time  in 
applying  to  Congress.  Marriage  comes  under  the 
laws  of  the  Stales  only.  Let  her  try  her  hand  on 
Massachusetts. 


To  the  list  of  outdoor  sports  in  which  women  may 
participate  must  be  added  the  bicycle  gymkhana. 
One  was  recently  given  at  Richmond,  England, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Teck,  which  was 
socially  and  picturesquely  a  very  brilliant  affair.  In 
addition  to  his  highness,  marchionesses,  viscoun- 
tesses, ladies,  and  honorables  galore  distinguished 
the  occasion  with  the  presence,  and  some  prominent 
people  took  part  in  the  competitions.  Five  out  of 
ten  of  these  were  reserved  for  ladies  ;  the  sixth  was 
for  both  sexes,  and  the  other  four  were  for  men  alone. 
These  latter  were  relatively  quite  uninteresting  ;  the 
people  had  come  out  to  see  the  fresh-faced  girls 
whirl  their  wheels  on  the  grass,  and  very  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  men.  The  most  exciting  of  all 
the  races  was  what  appeared  on  the  programme  as 
the  ■"  Hat  Trimming  Race."  In  this  the  gentlemen 
played  a  part,  it  is  true,  but  then  it  was  a  merely 
physical  part.  The  man  had  to  ride  at  the  best  pace 
he  could  get  up,  carrying  an  untrimmed  lady's 
hat  to  the  top  of  the  course,  also  taking  with  him 
the  material  for  trimming  the  said  untrimmed  hat. 
These,  hat  and  trimmings,  he  gave  to  his  lady 
partner,  on  whose  ability  and  agility  really  rested  the 
result  of  her  gallant's  journey.  She  trimmed  the  hat. 
and  he  did  the  rest  by  remounting  and  returning  to 
the  judges,  who  awarded  the  prizes  not  alone  for  the 
speed  at  which  the  journey  and  work  were  done,  but 
with  an  eye  for  the  appropriateness  and  artistic  merits 
of  the  hat  in  its  trimmed  state.  This  competition 
was  all  in  all  the  most  breath-holding  of  the  lot,  and 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  polite  company 
of  spectators.  The  Mayoress  of  Richmond  awarded 
the  fortunate  winners  their  prizes,  and  the  first  of 
what  is  likely  to  be  a  long  series  of  Richmond  Bicycle 
Gymkhanas  came  to  a  successful  end,  having  lasted 
from  early  afternoon  until  far  into  the  evening. 

Commenting  on  the  difference  in  the  bathing  cus- 
toms that  prevail  abroad  and  at  our  own  sea-side  re- 
sorts, a  writer  in  Vogue  says:  "A  foreign  sea- 
bathing resort  is  a  very  tame  affair  compared  with 
our  own,  and  the  difference  is  altogether  due  to  the 
moral  effect  of  the  cloak  or  bathing-wrap,  which  is 
worn  by  men  and  women  alike.  When  a  foreigner 
comes  out  of  the  water,  she  (or  he)  slips  into  the  robe 
or  cloak  and  vanishes  into  a  bathing-box  on  wheels. 


usually.  The  dolec  far  nUnte  of  hot  sands  and  big 
umbrellas,  with  devoted  swains  in  wet  shirts  and 
trunks  lying  at  the  feet  of  fair  women  in  tights  and 
short  wet  skins,  drying- their  locks,  does  not  appeal 
to  foreign  tastes.  Custom  undoubtedly  makes  things 
tolerable  which  else  would  be  intolerable  and  things 
sightly  which  would  else  be  unsightly  ;  but  all  the 
same,  a  cloak— after  the  bath,  if  not  before  il- 
ls a  merciful  institution  —  iusthetically  viewed  — 
and  an  admirable  custom  to  adopt.  There  is  be- 
sides much  to  admire  in  the  Frenchwoman's  chic 
way  of  folding  her  head  up  in  gay  water-proof 
foulards,  her  '  marmotie '  head-dress,  with  its  ends 
tied  up  over  the  top  of  her  head  in  sharp-pointed 
rabbit-ears.  In  a  measure,  this  pretty  fashion  has 
been  adopted  by  us,  but  it  is  not  half  so  general  as 
it  should  be,  if  only  for  the  great  becomingness  of 
it.  Bathing  -  hats  have  never  been  well-looking 
affairs,  and  interfere  with  one's  gaze  and  comfort 
besides.  Yet  they  must  be  counted  something  belter 
than  the  round  cap,  with  ruffle  edge  drawn  in  with  an 
elastic  made  of  oil-silk  or  water-proof  cloth,  which  is 
not  only  an  eye-sore,  but  a  deformity.  Another 
prelty  feature  of  French  bathing  resorls  is  the  gay 
bag  which  everybody  is  carrying,  in  which  are  all 
the  necessary  toilet  belongings,  for  a  Frenchwoman 
has  too  much  coquetry  ever  to  leave  her  dressing- 
room  without  being  perfectly  well  set  up  again.  To 
be  seen  disheveled  or  in  wet  garments  —  as  our 
women  walk  to  their  bathing-houses — appears  to 
them  a  downright  vulgarity,  an  unfeminine,  unpar- 
donable sin." 

"The  American  aristocracy  of  the  immediate 
future  and  the  persons  who  are  anxious  for  its  final 
recognition  "  is  what  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck 
terms  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  writes.  In  the  course  of  an  article  in  the 
August  Bookman  he  says:  "Everybody  knows  of 
them.  Everybody  knows  that  at  present  they  are 
rather  in  the  air.  and  have  not  gone  much  further  in 
the  attainment  of  distinction  than  the  possession  of 
money  and  an  illimitable  desire  for  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  the  world  at  large.  They  have  drawn  their 
inspiration  from  England  ;  and  continual  travel  back 
and  forth  upon  the  Cunard  steamers  has  taught  them 
things  ;  so  that  in  externals  they  are  able  to  produce 
a  very  fair  imitation  of  their  chosen  model.  They 
can  regularly  enjoy  their  morning  tub.  They  can 
breakfast  on  muffins  and  orange  marmalade.  .  .  . 
They  can  import  English  grooms  and  the  proper 
brand  of  Egyptian  cigarettes.  They  can  dis- 
cover the  exact  altitude  at  which  it  is  proper  to 
shake  hands.  They  can  give  hunting  breakfasts 
and  sport  the  pink.  "  They  can  build  country- 
houses  here  and  there,  and  have  people  down  whom 
they  entertain  with  a  certain  amount  of  uneasy  self- 
consciousness.  They  can  do  a  great  many  other 
similar  things,  and  when  they  are  alone  together  they 
can  almost  believe  that  the  whole  pretense  is  real. 
But.  unfortunately,  a  remnant  of  American  humor 
still  lingers  in  their  minds,  and  they  are  dreadfully 
troubled  by  the  latent  fear  that  no  one  else  is  taking 
them  quite  seriously,  that  they  are  not  impressive, 
that,  in  fact,  they  may  just  possibly  be  the  least  ab- 
surd. ...  It  has  been  the  miraculous  good  fortune 
of  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  to  reassure  them  on 
this  point  and  to  make  them  feel  comparatively  easy 
in  their  minds.  Mr.  Davis  is  their  discoverer  in  liter- 
ature, and  he  has  held  his  mirror  up  to  them  in  a  way 
that  is  not  only  a  supreme  achievement  of  the  jour- 
nalistic spirit,  but  is  so  absolutely  clever  as  to  merit 
an  even  greater  popularity  than  he  has  yet  enjoyed." 
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The  Philosopher  Says 

"  Learn  to  nay  '  No,*  and  It  will  be 
of  more  ui»e  to  you  than  Latin." 

Think  of  this  when 


You  are  urged  to  try  something  in  place  of 


Get  What  You  Pay  For.  You  Do  the  Wearing 
and  the  Mending.     Not  the  Storekeeper. 

LOOK  ON  THE  BACK  for  the  letters  S.  H.  &  M. 

It's  the  Only  Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If    your    dealer    will    not    supply    you    we    will. 

San-.pUs  sluxving labels  and  materials  tnailedfrce. 

S.    H.  &  M.  Co.,   F.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus »  2,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mevkk  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandl. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

53-  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1HH6 822,885,377 

Paiil-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,594,50-1 

ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.          E.  E.  POND.  Vice-Pre^ 
LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 

MUTUAL,    SAVINGS    BANK 

OK    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Fust  St.,    Mechanic**'    Institute  Building 

GUARANTKK   CAPITAL SI, 000,000. 

PAID-UP    CAPITAL 300,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton zd  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

„       v    |  \  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

wew  Vork /  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

—,  -  \  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

t-^cago |  Uni0D  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indie? .  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


To  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  teething, 
mothers  should  always  have  on  hand  Su^dman's 
Soothing  Powders. 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sangome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager  ; 
H.  Wadswokth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


■'  The  Overland  Limited" 
is  the 
Fastest  and  Finest  Train 
from  California  to  the  East. 
Leaves  San  Francisco  daily  at 
6:00  P.  M.  It  is  the  only  train  run- 
picTOP^,r  ning  Pullman  Double  Draw- 
ing Room  Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars,  and  Up- 
holstered Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago  daily  without  change,  and  Com- 
posite Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  between  Og- 
den  and  Chicago.  Time  to  Chicago  only  3M  days,  and 
to  New  York,  4M  days,  Twelve  Hours  Quicker 
than  all  other  lines  from  California.  Tickets  arranged 
via  Salt  Lake  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Pittsburg,  and 
Washington,  and  all  points  of  interest. 

For  sleeping-car  reservations  and  through  tickets 
apply  at  General  Office,  No.  1  Montgomery  Street. 
Steamship  tickets  on  sale  to  and  from  all  points  in 
Europe.    D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFORD. 
Capital    Paid    Up,    81,000,000  ;    Assets,    93,300, 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy- Holders,  91,668,331.50. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst.-Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,    St.    Louis,    Chicago,   and    all  • 
points  East.     Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.   Secure  sleeping- 
car    reservations,    tickets,    and    full         ■ppfH>" 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  I" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 

DflMPIhfr'Q  Press-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUiYlLlrvL  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friend's,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Romeike,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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T  H'E        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Lord  Kelly  had  a  very  red  face.  Said  Foote  :  "I 
wish  you  would  look  over  my  garden  wall.  My  cu- 
cumbers are  very  backward."  "  Have  you  ever  been 
at  Cork?"  asked  a  gentleman  of  Foote.  "No," 
said  Foote,  "  but  I've  seen  many  drawings  of  it." 

The  King  of  Siam  is  not  as  yet  a  Shakespearean 
scholar.  On  the  recent  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Den- 
mark, he  accompanied  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick 
to  Helsingfors  and  was  duly  conducted  to  the  grave 
of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Here  he  took  off 
his  hat  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  reverential  silence. 
Then,  turning  to  the  crown  prince,  he  said,  with 
deep  sympathy  :  "  A  relation  of  your  royal  highness, 
I  presume.     Has  he  been  long  dead  ?  " 


Once  when  General  Butler  was  in  Portland,  a 
great  reception  had  been  arranged  in  his  honor,  and 
the  largest  hall  in  town  was  engaged  to  hold  it  in. 
The  place  was  lavishly  decorated,  and  one  white 
muslin  banner  especially  attracted  the  general's  atten- 
tion. On  it  was  painted  in  large  black  letters : 
"General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the  hero  of  Five 
Forks."  And  beneath  the  big  letters  somebody  had 
written:  "And  goodness  only  knows  how  many 
spoons." 

Among  the  number  of  Baltimore  Fresh  Air  Fund 
children  sent  to  the  cool  hill  country  of  Virginia  this 
summer,  there  was  one  little  fellow  who  found 
quarters  in  a  hospitable  farm-house  at  Front  Royal. 
When  the  cows  came  up  in  the  evening  to  be  milked, 
the  boy  went  down  to  the  barn -yard  with  his  host  to 
see  the  operation.  The  cows  were  standing  about 
placidly,  contentedly  chewing  the  cud.  The  boy 
watched  the  milkmaids  at  work,  and  his  eyes  dwelt 
with  growing  wonder  on  the  ceaseless  grind  of  the 
cows'  jaws.  At  length  he  turned  to  his  host  and 
said:  "And  do  you  have  to  buy  gum  for  all  them 
cows  ? " 

When  Colonel  John  T.  Crisp  was  running  for  Con- 
gress, he  purposed  to  use  the  same  speech  all  over 
the  State.  An  old  man  who  heard  it  the  first  night 
was  so  delighted  that  he  asked  Crisp  where  he  was  to 
speak  the  next  day.  When  the  colonel  saw  the  old 
man  in  his  next  audience,  he  was  forced  to  change 
his  speech  to  give  it  a  semblance  of  originality,  and 
so  delighted  the  old  man  that  he  insisted  on  knowing 
,  the  colonel's  next  engagement.  He  followed  Mr. 
Crisp  all  over  the  State,  and  so  worried  him  by 
forcing  him  constantly  to  alter  his  speech  that  the 
colonel  at  last  in  despair  cried  :  "  I  speak  in  Sheol 
to-morrow  night — in  Sheol,  by  gad,  sir — and  I  hope 
you  will  be  the  first man  I  see  when  I  get  there." 

A  colored  exhorter,  enlarging  on  the  impossibility 
of  rich  men  getting  into  heaven,  is  reported  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  as  saying  :  ' '  Look  at  Latherus  : 
When  he  wuz  on  de  airlh  he  ax  Diwees  for  de 
crumbs  dat  fall  frurn  his  table.  En  what  did  Diwees 
do  ter  him  ?  He  call  his  dog,  Moreover,  en  sick  him 
on  Latherus.  Latherus  put  up  a  purty  good  fight, 
but  de  dog  licked  him  !  Den  Diwees  wuz  so  mad 
dat  he  took  a  fit  en  died,  en  when  he  wake  up  he 
fin'  himself  in  hell-fire,  en  he  look  troo  de  skylight 
en  see  Latherus  en  Father  Abraham  in  a  huggin' 
match  ;  en  he  call  ter  Latherus  ter  turn  on  de  water 
en  he'd  pay  de  bill.  En  what  did  Latherus  say  ? 
He  des  lean  over  de  banister  en  holler  out :  '  Go 
'long,  man,  en  shet  yo"  mouf.  De  water  was  cut  off 
on  de  tenth.     Milk  en  honey  is  de  bes'  I  got ! '  " 


Beaumarchais,  the  author  of  the  famous  "  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro,"  was  the  son  of  a  Parisian  watch- 
maker, but  had  gained  fame,  rank,  and  wealth 
through  his  own  talents  and  exertions.  A  conceited 
and  envious  young  nobleman  once  undertook  to 
wound  the  pride  of  Beaumarchais  by  an  allusion  to 
his  humble  origin.  In  the  presence  of  a  large  com- 
pany of  people  who  had  a  regard  for  the  talented 
young  author,  this  young  man  handed  him  his  watch, 
saying:  "Examine  it,  sir.  It  does  not  keep  time 
well.  You  can  doubtless  ascertain  the  cause."  Such 
was  his  rude  haste  that  bis  hand  left  the  watch  be- 
fore that  of  the  surprised  Beaumarchais  had  grasped 
it,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground.  "  Pardon,  monsieur," 
said  the  author,  with  grave  courtesy,  stooping  to 
pickup  the  watch  and  hand  it  to  its  owner,  "you 
see  my  father  was  right  when  he  declared  that  1  was 
too  awkward  to  be  a  watchmaker." 


Prince  Min  of  Corea  induced  Landor  to  paint  his 
portrait.  The  artist  thus  describes  the  scene  :  "  For 
three  hours  he  sat  motionless  and  speechless,  like  a 
statue.  '  It  is  finished,'  I  finally  said,  and  he  sprang 
up  in  a  child-like  fashion  and  came  over  to  look  at  the 
work.  His  delight  was  unbounded,  and  he  seized 
my  hand  and  shook  it  most  enthusiastically.  After 
this  he  suddenly  became  grave,  stared  at  the  canvas, 
and  then  looked  at  the  back  of  it.  He  seemed  horri- 
fied '  What  is  it  ? '  I  inquired  of  his  royal  highness. 
'  You  have  not  put  in  my  jade  decoration,' said  he, 
almost  in  despair.  1  had  of  course  painted  his  por- 
trait full  face,  and  as  the  Coreans  have  the  strange 
notion  of  wearing  their  decorations  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  button  of  jade,  gold,  silver,  or  amber  behind 
the  left  ear,  these,  of  course,  did  not  appear  thereon. 
No  explanation  of  the  theory  of  European  art  would 


satisfy  the  sitter,  so  to  pacify  him  I  executed  a  rapid  ' 
sketch  of  his  profile,  bringing  in  the  ornament.  \ 
'That  is  all  very  well,'  he  said,  "but  where  is  the  | 
other  eye  ? ' " 

When  Nye  was  a  boy.  he  and  his  brother  once  had 
a  great  time  searching  after  a  calf  that  had  got  lost 
in  a  piece  of  woods.  The  search  was  kept  up  for 
days.  Finally  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  Everybody 
but  the  humorist  forgot  all  about  it,  and  he  said 
nothing  of  it  to  any  one  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
One  day  his  brother — the  same  who  had  helped  in 
the  search — got  a  letter  from  "  Bill,"  in  which  a 
pending  long  trip  to  Europe  was  described.  The 
letter  wound  up  something  like  this  :  "  You  see.  I'm 
going  a  long  ways,  and  shall  be  away  some  lime. 
While  I'm  gone  I  shall  keep  a  sharp  lookout  every- 
where. Maybe  I'll  find  that  dam  calf.  I've  looked 
for  it  everywhere  in  the  United  States  without  suc- 
cess, and  now  I'm  going  to  try  the  Old  World." 


THE    CIRCUS    OF    THE    FUTURE. 


WINNING    IT    BACK. 


A  Chicago  Man's  Experience  in  the  Woolly  West. 


A  gaunt  but  muscular  man,  heavily  armed  and 
resolute,  walked  down  the  road  between  Teton  City 
and  Canyon  Creek,  one  afternoon,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  single-tree  and  a  piece  of  rope.  It  was  an 
accident  that  the  combination  was  just  what  it  was. 
but  later  events  proved  it  to  be  a  fortunate  one  for 
him.  He  was  stopped  by  a  man  in  a  buckboard, 
who  asked  the  distance  to  Trapper  Seymour's  ranch 
and  wanted  to  know  if  there  were  any  mountain 
sheep  to  be  shot  in  that  neighborhood. 

"Guess  you  come  a  pretty  good  ways,  didn't 
you  ?  "  said  the  mountaineer,  after  he  had  given  the 
desired  information. 

"Clear  from  the  East.  Going  to  do  some  hunt- 
ing." 

"Maybe  you  don't  mind  sayin' what  town  in  the 
East,  mister,"  the  other  observed,  with  gathering  in- 
terest. 

The  stranger  drew  himself  up  rather  proudly. 
"  I  came  from  Chicago,"  said  he. 

The  man  with  the  single-tree  gazed  into  his  face 
earnestly.  "You  mean  Chicago,  Illinois,"  he  in- 
quired, cautiously. 

"  You  bet  !     The  big  town  of  the  world." 

"  Mister,"  said  the  other,  "git  out.  Git  out  here 
on  solid  ground  a  minute.  I  be'n  lookin'  fer  some 
man  from  Chicago  fer  three  years.  You  don't  know 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  I  was  up  there  three 
years  ago  an"  a  man  bet  me  sixty-two  dollars  I 
couldn't  open  a  lock  he  found  in  the  road,  an'  I 
lost." 

"  That's  bad,"  the  stranger  remarked  compassion- 
ately as  he  stepped  out  on  the  roadway. 

"  Not  so  almighty  bad  as  it  might  be.  I've  allays 
considered  that  that  money  was  out  at  interest  to  the 
population  of  Chicago.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  single-trees  ?  " 

The  visiting  member  said  he  did  not,  whereupon 
the  mountaineer  expressed  sorrow.  "  I  thought 
maybe  you  did,"  said  he.  "You  see.  it's  speshul 
unfortnit,  because  you  bein'  from  Chicago  I  hold  it 
my  duty  to  entertain  you  with  a  little  quiet  bet  con- 
cernin"  this  article.  I  perpose  to  bet  you  that  you 
can't  stand  with  a  foot  on  each  end  an'  lean  back'ards 
over  yer  shoulder  an"  tie  this  yere  rope  to  it  in  the 
middle  with  a  bowknot.  It's  a  ridiculous  easy 
thing." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  other,  "  but  I  don't  think  I 
care  to  bet." 

"  Mister,"  said  the  other,  earnestly,  toying  with  his 
belt,  "what  you  may  like  in  the  way  of  bettin'  I 
don't  know  an'  I  don't  keer.  You  say  you  don't 
know  nothin"  about  single-trees.  Neither  did  I  know 
nothin'  about  locks.  An'  yet  I  was  sporty.  I  shall 
expect  as  much  from  you.  The  size  of  the  bet  is  to 
be  seventy  dollars,  which  is  a  fair  intrust  on  sixty- 
two  dollars  fer  the  time.  Put  up  the  money  in  my 
hands  as  stake-holder  an"  git  action  on  the  single- 
tree." 

The  other  looked  hopelessly  about.  His  rifle  was 
in  the  buckboard,  and  the  mountaineer  held  an  in- 
ordinately large  fire-arm.  "This  is  highway  rob- 
bery," he  declared. 

"  Mister,  it  seems  to  me  1  said  something  like  that 
that  time  in  Chicago.  But  it  ain't.  It's  a  kindly 
desire  to  mix  business  with  the  entertainment  of  the 
stranger.  Just  put  seventy  dollars  into  my  hand  an' 
proceed  with  the  business  of  the  day.  Blame  it  all. 
I'll  be  liberal.  I'll  let  you  take  oft  your  coat  in 
tryin'  the  trick." 

With  deep  moanings  of  grief  the  stranger  pro- 
duced the  amount  of  money  which  had  been  speci- 
fied. "I  don't  care  to  monkey  with  your  infernal 
rope,"  he  said,  "  but  just  wait  till  I  get  to  Seymour's. 
From  what  I  hear  of  him  he'll  have  a  little  to  say 
about  this,  I  understand  he  is  an  honest  man,  an" 
I'll  appeal  to  him." 

"  If  I  was  you,  mister,  I  wouldn't  be  over-particular 
talkin'  about  the  matter  to  Seymour.  You  see,  he 
was  with  me  that  lime  in  Chicago,  an"  where  I  lost 
sixty-two  dollars  on  that  lock  he  invested  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  dollars  on  a  quiet  game  which 
he's  always  been  expectin'  some  way  to  win  back. 
He's  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  right 
now.  walchin'  there  fer  sporty  Chicago  people  who 
would  be  willin',  like  you,  to  bet  a  liule  money  just 
to  pass  the  time,  if  spoke  to  proper  about  it." — 
Chicago  Record, 


Wait  For   Us  !  ! 
THE    BURNEM    AND    FORELEG 

COMBINED   SHOWS. 

Ten-  Rings  Going   at  the  Same  Time.    Shows  for 
People  of  All  Ages.     Evervbodv 
Pleased. 
Specialties. 

I. — Tom  Reed's  Aggregation  of  Statesmen. 
Mr.  Speaker  Reed  will  put  Congress  through  its 
paces  for  a  period  of  seven  consecutive  weeks. 
To  be  seen  with  this  show  only. 

II. — Congress  of  Scotch  Authors. 

By  special  arrangement  with  their  American 
agents,  Donald  MacSlushy,  Ian  MacBarrie.  J. 
M.  Crockett,  and  Rev.  John  Swatlera,  of  Drum- 
tochty,  will  perform  in  Highland  costume  nightly, 
assisted  by  Willie  MacHoots,  the  Scottish  clown, 
whose  dialect  is  inimitable. 

III. — The  Happy  Family. 

In  one  cage  :  Joseph  Bullytyn,  Larrykin  Godby, 
Charles  A.  Damyer,  and  Willie,  the  Yellow  Kid 
of  Park  Row.  Do  not  fear  them.  They  snarl 
but  never  bite,  and  the  cage  is  strong. 

IV. — Literary  Handicap. 

Every  night  and  at  Saturday  matinees. 
Between  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, and  Stephen  Crane. 

Mr.  Kipling,  scratch  ;  Mr.  Davis,  ten  para- 
graphs start  ;  Mr.  Crane,  twelve  paragraphs 
start. 

After  which,  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  will  write 
an  exhibition  novel  of  sixty  chapters  in  seven- 
teen minutes. 

V.— The  Social  Zoo. 

The  finest  aggregation  of  social  lions  yet  seen. 
Seventeen  genuine  Biddies,  ten  Astors.  fourteen 
Dyers,  one  Vanderbilt.  three  Bradley- Martins,  in 
costume,  and  many  others. 

VI.— The  Moral  Wax-Works. 

Showing  Mayor  Strong  drinking  tea  ;  Seth  Low- 
declining  a  nomination  ;  Governor  Black  posing 
as  a  reformer  ;  Senator  Piatt  and  Richard  Croker 
shaking  hands  ;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  thinking. 

VII.— The  Strong  Man. 

Never  another  like  him.  Senator  Morgan  will 
deliver  his  famous  after-dinner  speech,  without 
the  use  of  stimulants,  three  times  daily.  Won- 
derful feat  of  endurance. 

VIII. — The  greatest  curiosity  of  the  age.  Captured 
with  great  difficulty  in  the  Back  Bay  of  Boston  : 

The  Educated  Reporter. 
Can  write  English    and   tell    the   truth.     Every 
night  at  eight. 

IX. — The  Only  Living  Stuffed  Bryan. 

Needs  no   comment.     Speaks    for    itself.     The 
Keeley-motor  of  eloquence.     Can  be  heard  eight 
blocks  away.    Speaks  on  the  following  subjects  : 
Me  ;  Pewter  ;  Yale  College  ;  How  I  Missed 
It  ;  Thoughts  I   Don't  Think  ;  The  Auto- 
biography of  a  Chameleon. 
Please  notice  that  this  attraction  delivers  all  these 
lectures  simultaneously  and  with  only  one  mouth  ! 

Admission,  Fifty  Cents.  Children,  Half-price. 

Wait  !  —  Life. 


Confinement  and  Hard  Work 
Indoors,  particularly  in  the  sitting  posture,  are  far 
more  prejudicial  to  health  than  excessive  muscular  ex- 
ertion in  the  open  air.  Hard  sedentary  workers  are 
far  too  weary  after  office  hours  to  take  much  needful 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  They  often  need  a  tonic. 
Where  can  they  seek  invigoraiion  more  certainly  and 
agreeably  than  from  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  a 
renovant  particularly  adapted  to  recruit  the  exhausted 
force  of  nature.  Use  also  for  dyspepsia,  kidney,  liver 
and  rheumatic  ailments. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Suttec 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 

"  It's  hard."  said  ihe  Menagerie  Lion.  "What's 
hard  ?  "  asked  the  Kangaroo.  "To  be  starved  when 
I'm  alive  and  stuffed  when  I'm  dead." — Pick-Mc-l'p. 


No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  the  chimney  made  for 
it. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


IDEAL    PLEASURE    BOATS 

That  do  not  have  to  wait  for  wind.  Her- 
r  ti  It-.  Gasoline  Launches  and  Yachts  me 
Hafe,  sure,  and  speedy.  None  of  the  smoke, 
heat,  or  danger  of  the  steam  eugiue.  Built 
in  all  sizes.     Write  for  prices  to 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

215  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE   LATEST   STYLES  IN 

Choice_Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
632  MAEKKT  STREET  (Upstairs), 


Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits. 


Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

W  ith  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press   Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  P. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box,  2329. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPAXT. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OP  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.  From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.  1897. 
Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu).. Thursday.  September  3 
Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  September  21 

Doric Tuesday,  October  1  2 

Belg1e..(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  October  30 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS.  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  9  a.  m„  August  4,  9,  14.  19,  24,  29,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  at  9  a.  m„  August  4, 9, 
14,  ig.  24.  29,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Bay,  Steamer  Pomana,s£  2  p.  M.  August  3,  7,  u, 
16,  20,  24,  28,  Sept.  1,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  27,  Oct.  1,  5,  9, 13, 18, 
22,  26,  30.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles,  and  way  ports,  at 
g  a.m..  Aug  2,  6, 10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford, 
Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles), 
and  Newport,  at  n  a.  m.,  August  4,  8,  12,  16,  20.  24.  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Ensenada,  San  jose" 
del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico), 
Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  m.,  the  second  of  each  month.  The 
Company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  previous 
notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EAN1C 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu  only,  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 7th,  at  2  p.  m.  Special 
party  rates. 

S.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via 

Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

(OfTlBuultH  Sydney,  Thursday,  September 


1897,  at  2  p. 


J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  A 

ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market 


ts.,  114  Montgom- 
it.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMEBIC  AX    LINK. 
New  York  and    Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris Sept.   8 Sept.  39 Oct.  20 

St.  Paul Sept.  15 Oct.     6.... Oct.  27 

St.  Louis Sept.  23 Oct.    13. ...Nov,    3 

BED    STAB   LINE. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.     From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Friesland Sept.    8  I  Southwark Sept.  29 

Kensington Sept.  15     Noordland Oct.     6 

Westernland Sept.  22  |  Friesland Oct.    13 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609  Market   St..  Grand   Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YOKE- O.UEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  nnon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don  In  SH  hours. 

MAJESTIC   Sept.     1 Sept.  29 Oct.    97 

GERMANIC Sept.    8... .Oct.      6.        ' 

TEUTONIC Sept.  15... .Oct.    13. ...Nov.  10 

BRITANNIC  Sept.  99.... Oct.    20.. 

First  Cabin,  $75  and  upward  ;  very  superior  Second 
Cabin,  S*5  and  upward  ;  Steerage  at  low  rates, 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent,  New  York; 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH* Gen.  Western  Agent,  Chicago. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER.  613  Market 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  office* 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


Aucust-  30,  1897. 


SOCIETY. 


ART  NOTES. 


Naval  Officers  at  Honolulu. 

The  United  States  naval  officers  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Marion  at  Honolulu  have  been  having 
some  very  pleasant  times  during  the  present  month. 
President  and  Mrs.  Dole  gave  a  musicale  early  in 
the  month  at  their  residence,  which  was  attended  by 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Lester  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N., 
Captain  C.  S.  Cotton,  U,  S.  N.,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Captain  George  M.  Book.  U.  S.  N., 
and  the  officers  of  the  Marion,  and  different  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps. 

A  few  evenings  later,  the  petty  officers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia gave  a  "smoker"  at  the  Queen's  Hotel  to 
those  of  H.  B.  M.  S.  Penguin,  which  was  attended 
by  about  one  hundred  persons.  Captain  Cotton 
and  Lieutenant  W.  P.  Elliott,  of  the  Philadelphia, 
were  present  and  made  felicitous  addresses.  The 
petty  officers  of  the  Penguin  returned  this  compli- 
ment on  Thursday  evening,  August  5th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lars  Anderson  slopped  over  at 
Honolulu  on  their  way  to  the  Orient  and  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  Hawaiian  Hotel  to  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Beardslee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haywood.  Captain  Cotton. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Briggs,  Captain  Book,  and 
Lieutenant  Porter.  r 

Another  pleasant  affair  was  a  dinner-party  given 
by  Admiral  Beardslee  on  the  Philadelphia,  where 
he  entertained  President  and  Mrs.  Dole,  Chief- 
Justice  and  Mrs.  Judd,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M. 
Sewall,  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Damon. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Alice  G. 
Friedlander  to  Mr.  Emanuel  H.  Lauer.  The  bride- 
elect  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Friedlander.  of 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  and  is  now  at  the  Hotel  Port- 
land with  her  father.  Mr.  Lauer  is  a  merchant  of 
Portland,  Or. 

Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  will  give  a  house-party 
during  the  Admission  Day  celebration  at  her  country 
home  near  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  J.  Atheam  Folger  gave  a  birthday  dinner- 
party last  Monday  evening  in  one  of  the  private 
dining-rooms  at  the  Hotel  Rafael.  The  table  was 
handsomely  decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  evening 
was  delightfully  passed.  His  guests  comprised  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Crooks.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Miss 
Alice  Hager,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway,  and  Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Howard  gave  a  pleasant 
dinner-party  at  The  Colonial  last  Thursday  evening, 
and  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Richardson  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Herrmann. 

Mr.  D.  Walter  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his 
birthday  last  Tuesday  evening  by  giviDg  a  dinner- 
party at  the  Hotel  Rafael  in  one  of  the  private 
dining- rooms.  Among  those  present  were  Mrs. 
Walter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ignatz  Steinhart,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller,  Miss  Madeline  Beer,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Joseph  Friedlander,  Mr.  Clarence  Walter, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Walter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Van  Bergen  gave  a  large 
dinner-party  last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence 
on  Post  Street.  The  affair  was  in  celebration  of  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  host.  Covers  were  laid 
for  thirty,  and  the  floral  decorations  were  beautiful. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Williamson  gave  a  pink  tea  last  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  her  residence  on  Clay  Street  in 
honor  of  Miss  Phoebe  Williamson,  of  Kincardine, 
Ontario.  The  presentation  of  some  excellent  musical 
selections  was  a  most  agreeable  feature  of  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Vredenberg,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Kennel  Club,  gave  a  dinner-party  at  The  Colonial 
last  Thursday  evening.  It  was  a  very  enjoyable 
affair  at  whieh  several  novelties  were  introduced. 
His  guests  were  Mr.  John  E.  de  Ruyter,  Dr.  E.  N. 
Lowry,  Dr.  Frederick  W.  D'Evelyn,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Barker,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Carlton. 


Captain  A.  G.  S.  Hawes,  British  commissioner  and 
consul-general  to  Hawaii,  died  in  Hilo  on  August 
5th,  of  carbuncle.  He  was  buried  at  Honolulu. 
Captain  Hawes  was  treated  in  this  city  recently  for 
his  health. 


A  Summer  Necessity. 

Maizes  the  food  more  appetizing  and 

digestible. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  number  of  studies  and  sketches  by  the  late 
Fortune  de  Conte,  the  artist,  are  on  exhibition  at  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  and  are  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  lot  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  family, 
who  are  in  destitute  circumstances.  The  tickets  are 
only  one  dollar  each. 


Miss  Eva  Withrow  is  now  in  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
She  is  doing  the  most  of  her  Dutch  work  in  water- 
colors.  Miss  Withrow  will  open  a  studio  for  por- 
trait  work  in  London  during  the  season.  Before  re- 
turning to  London  she  will  go  to  Paris  for  a  fort- 
night's visit. 

Mrs.  Mary  Curtis  Richardson  is  doing  excellent 
work  in  portraiture.  A  recently  finished  portrait  of 
Professor  Frederick  Slate,  of  the  university,  is  yet  in 
her  studio.  Mrs.  Richardson  is  now  engaged  upon  a 
life-size  portrait   of  Professor  F.   V.    Paget,  also   of 

Berkeley. 

■•■ 

Mr.  Aniadee  Joullin,  who  has  been  the  instructor 
at  the  School  of  Design  for  the  past  ten  years,  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  His  posi- 
tion will  be  filled  by  Mr.  Harry  Stuart  Fonda.  Mr. 
Joullin  will  go  to  Arizona  to  study  Indian  subjects. 


Fred  Yates  has  finished  a  portrait  of  Mayor  James 
D.  Phelan,  and  is  now  engaged  on  a  second  portrait 
of  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott.  Mr.  Yates  will  leave  for 
Japan  on  October  2d,  and  he  hopes  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  the  Mikado. 

Joseph  D.  Strong's  portrait  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  which  he  painted  for  the  Bohemian 
Club,  is  now  hanging  in  the  club's  gallery. 

The  School  of  Design  is  open  for  the  winter  term. 
A  portrait  class  is  a  feature  of  the  night  class. 


THE    PRINCE'S    POPULARITY. 


An  American's  Analysis  of  England's  Future  King. 


The  popularity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  England 
(writes  G.  W.  Smalley  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal) 
is  prodigious.  Nothing  has  ever  seriously  affected 
it.  It  is  personal  to  a  very  gTeat  degTee.  As  the 
queen's  son  he  has,  of  course,  his  own  share  of  that 
loyality  which  burns  in  all  British  hearts,  but  he  has 
done  much,  in  very  difficult  circumstances,  to  earn 
the  good  will  and  even  affection  of  the  people  whom 
he  will  some  day  address  as  "my  people."  The 
crowds  that  gather  about  the  gates  of  Marlborough 
House  in  Pall  Mall  in  patient  expectation  of  the  exit 
or  entrance  of  the  prince  and  princess  are  supposed 
to  like  a  spectacle,  and  no  doubt  they  do.  They 
delight  to  behold  them  drive  in  or  out  in  a  gilded 
coach  with  an  escort  of  the  splendid  Life  Guards. 
But  they  like  almost  better  to  see  the  prince  drive 
away  in  a  hansom  cab. 

It  is  related  of  a  great  potentate's  daughter,  who 
visited  England,  that  she  was  shocked  by  the  free- 
dom with  which  the  prince  and  princess  accepted  in- 
vitations from  the  English  nobility  and  from  families 
of  position,  whether  noble  or  not.  Last  winter's  visit 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  at  Blen- 
heim is  an  instance,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  other 
instances.  If  you  are  also  a  guest  on  any  such  occa- 
sion you  will  observe  that  for  most  purposes  of 
amusement  or  of  social  intercourse  there  is  no  very 
marked  difference  between  the  prince  and  anybody 
else.  He  leads  the  life  that  other  men  lead — shoots, 
rides,  drives,  is  shown  the  house  and  park,  talks  with 
everybody,  dresses  like  other  men,  takes  part  in  the 
general  life  of  the  company,  smokes,  plays  whist, 
and,  were  he  not  a  prince,  would  be  called,  in  the 
easy  language  of  the  English,  "  an  awfully  good  fel- 
low." 

Ceremony,  it  must  be  understood,  is  never  wholly 
forgotten  ;  the  manner  of  addressing  his  royal  high- 
ness is  never  quite  the  same  as  that  in  which  others 
are  approached.  You  would  not,  if  a  stranger  or  of 
slight  acquaintance,  "speak  until  you  were  spoken 
to,"  as  the  children  say.  As  we  Americans  say 
"sir"  to  everybody,  we  need  not  find  it  difficult  to 
use  it  to  the  prince.  In  England  it  is  never  used  ex- 
cept to  a  royalty  or  a  total  stranger,  and  therefore 
marks,  as  it  does  not  here,  a  broad  distinction.  It  is 
expected  occasionally,  not  too  often.  Nor  is  over- 
deference  of  manner  expected.  The  right  note  must 
somehow  be  caught ;  if  not,  the  prince,  with  all  his 
bonhomie,  would  be  quick  to  notice  the  mistake, 
though  he  would  not  notice  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
embarrass  the  offender.  The  prince,  it  is  well  under- 
stood, may  forego  as  much  as  he  chooses  of  his 
state,  may  forget  it  if  he  likes  for  the  moment.  But 
nobody  else  may  forget  it.  He  may  play  boundless 
practical  jokes  on  others  ;  they  are  not  played  on 
him. 

The  prince's  liking  for  amusements  in  many  differ- 
ent shapes  has  been  supposed  to  give  offense  to 
serious  -  minded  religionists  in  England.  But  the 
Englishman  loves  sport  and  games,  nevertheless, 
and  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  the  prince 
seems  a  more  engaging  personage  because  he 
frankly  gives  the  rein  to  his  tastes  for  outdoor  and 
indoor  diversions.  They  gather  in  crowds  to  see  him 
start  for  Epsom  on  Derby  Day.  They  cheer  him  on 
the  Downs  and  on  Newmarket  Heath.     They  back 


his  horse,  not  a  few  of  them  because  it  is  his.  They 
like  to  see  his  name  high  among  the  winners  of  the 
year,  as  it  now  is,  after  a  long  course  of  ill  luck  on 
the  turf.  They  like  to  think  of  him  as  the  country 
gentleman  at  Sandringham,  busy  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate,  receiving  guests,  taking  the  lead 
in  shooting  and  other  amusements.  They  like  to  see 
him  on  horseback  in  Hyde  Park,  where  he  rides 
often.  They  like  to  see  him  at  theatres,  where  they 
always  recognize  and  often  cheer  him.  In  short, 
they  like  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  themselves. 

The  social  tact  and  social  knowledge  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  are  both  famous  in  London.  "  He  never 
makes  a  social  mistake,"  is  a  remark  often  heard.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  in  a  society  which,  so 
numerous  is  its  strata,  may  be  likened  to  a  geological 
conformation,  he  bestows  upon  each  different  mem- 
ber of  each  different  layer  the  exact  degree  of  con- 
sideration to  which  he  is  entitled.  That  does  not 
seem  quite  a  good  account  of  the  matter.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  judge  from  the  prince's  manner  whether 
he  is  talking  to  a  duke  or  to — whom  shall  we  say  ? — to 
one  of  those  ornaments  of  one  or  another  of  the  pro- 
fessions who  are  sometimes  the  guest  of  dukes.  Per- 
haps he  might  take  rather  more  trouble  to  show  his 
good  will  to  him  of  the  lesser  rank  or  of  no  rank 
at  all. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  became  prime  minister  in 
January,  188G,  the  first  person  to  call  and  congratu- 
late him  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  then  nearing  the  zenith  of  that  social  unpopularity 
which  befell  him  on  account  of  his  home-rule-for- 
Ireland  policy.  Of  this  the  prince  was  aware,  but  he 
none  the  less  thought  it  his  duty  to  treat  so  aged  and 
eminent  a  statesman  with  civility,  and  something 
more  than  civility. 

Homburg  is  a  place  where  the  true  personal  char- 
acter of  the  prince  comes  out  as  clearly  as  anywhere. 
He  goes  there  regularly  for  three  weeks  in  each 
August  to  take  what  is  called  the  cure.  He  has 
made  Homburg  the  fashion  among  those  fashion- 
able ladies  and  gentlemen  to  whom  it  is  a  delight  to 
breathe  the  same  air  with  royalty.  During  these 
three  or  four  weeks  the  little  German  town  becomes 
English. 

The  prince  profits  to  the  full  by  the  easy  way  of 
life  which  there  prevails — indeed,  it  is  he  who  sets 
the  fashion.  The  soft  gray  or  fawn-colored — or  at 
night,  black — Homburg  hat  is  worn,  and  what  we 
call  business  suits,  or  rather  such  clothes  as  are  worn 
in  English  country-houses  ;  flannels,  also,  and  in  the 
evening  at  dinner  a  dining-jacket  and  black  tie. 
The  dress-coat  and  white  tie  are  never  seen,  and  as 
it  is  much  the  custom  to  dine  out-of-doors  on  piazzas 
and  terraces,  you  may  sit  covered  at  the  prince's 
table,  as  he  himself  does.  Formerly  he  lived  in  lodg- 
ings. Last  year  he  chose  a  public  hotel  as  his 
abiding  place.  Almost  every  afternoon  at  one  o'clock 
he  was  to  be  seen  on  the  broad  veranda  of  his  hotel, 
at  luncheon,  always  with  a  party  of  friends  about 
him. 

He  drives,  strolls  about  the  streets,  lunches  and 
dines  with  his  friends,  drinks  the  waters  regularly  in 
the  morning,  is  at  the  wells  by  seven  o'clock  or 
earlier,  and  forms  part  of  that  procession  which,  be- 
neath the  often  dripping  foliage  of  this  too  heavily 
wooded  avenue,  marches  and  countermarches  as  if 
doing  a  solemn  duty,  with  unflinching  determina- 
tion. But  whoever  else  is  solemn,  the  prince  is  not. 
You  may  hear  his  laugh  or  the  deep  tones  of  a 
voice  which  carries  far,  or  note  his  hearty  greeting  to 
his  friends  and  his  never-failing  recognition  of  the 
lifted  hat.  All  Homburg  looks  on,  but  you  would 
never  guess  from  the  prince's  demeanor  that  he 
thought  he  was  observed. 

The  domestic  relations  of  the  prince  are  not  a 
topic  for  free  discussion,  but  at  least  one  may  say 
that  one  source  of  the  general  regard  for  him  is  his 
bearing  both  to  the  queen  and  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  in  public.  The  garden-party  at  Buckingham 
Palace  in  the  jubilee  year  ;  the  opening  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Palace  at  the  East  End  in  1887  ;  the  splendid 
ceremonies  when  the  queen,  twice  only  within  recent 
memory,  has  opened  Parliament  in  person,  the 
prince  assisting  ;  the  opening  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute ;  the  jubilee  pageant  at  Westminster  Abbey — 
these  and  other  public  occasions  have  presented  the 
prince  in  an  attitude  of  affectionate  deference  to  the 
queen  which  is  plainly  no  matter  of  decorum  merely, 
but  personal — the  son  to  the  mother  ;  and  when  the 
princess  was  present  —  the  husband  to  the  wife. 
Everybody  recognized  that  filial  devotion  was  never 
wanting. 

Those  who  know  will  tell  you  how  deep  has  been 
the  devotion  of  the  father  to  his  children  from  their 
infancy  and  youth,  when  the  prince  used  to  be  in  the 
nursery  early  each  morning,  down  to  their  present 
maturity.  A  word  may  be  said  also  of  his  brotherly 
affection  for  the  Empress  Frederick.  It  was  her 
nearness  to  Homburg  which  was  among  the  induce- 
ments that  brought  her  brother  there  regularly.  He 
was  constantly  at  the  old  Schloss,  where  till  her  new 
palace  was  finished  she  lived.  The  empress  was 
constantly  in  Homburg — her  carriage,  with  its  black 
horses  and  the  familiar  imperial  liveries,  always  in 
front  of  the  prince's  villa. 


—  Monograms,  crests,  and  coats  of  arms 
correctly  engraved  and  stamped  at  Cooper  &  Co's., 
746  Market  Street. 

*    m — • 

—  Graduate  of  the  high  school  desires  a 
position  in  office,  or  to  act  as  private  secretary.  First- 
class  references.     Address  "  E.,"  Argonaut  office. 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 
HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies    and    restores    Gray 

Hair  to   its    original   color   and 

vitality ;       prevents      baldness ; 

cures     itching     and     dandruff. 

A  fine   hair  dressing. 

B.  P.  Hall  &  Co..  Props..  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Hotel    Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

50  MINUTES   FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  the  healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WIIiL  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warfield,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 
(Incorporated)     Proprietor. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and     FineBt 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CD. 

HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 

OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  WENBAN 

N.  W.  cor.  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Sts. 


First-class  family  hotel;  single  rooms  and 
elegant  suites,  each   provided  with   private 
hatha.     Superior  table. 
CAROLINE  BLITZ,  Proprietress. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE  SELECT  FAMILY  HOTEL  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

S.  E.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

THE  WESTMINSTER 

614    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  Family  Hotel. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 

IUST    UTEWSPAPEES 

ANYWHERE  AT  ANYTIME 

Call  00  or  Write 

E.  G.  DflKE'S  BDVEBJISING  AGENCY 

64  &  65  Merchants'  Exchange 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


■ 


August  30,  1S97. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resum£  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Prince  Luigi  of  Savoy  has  returned  from  his  successful 
ascent  of  Mt.  St.  Elias.  in  Alaska,  and,  with  his  party,  is 
now  en  route  home  to  Italy. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Alexander  and  the  Misses  Alexander  are  in 
England.  They  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  White 
Star  liner  Majestic. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Heclit,  Mrs.  Helen  Ilecht.  and  Miss  Elsie 
S.  Hecht,  who  were  recently  in  the  Black  Forest,  left  there 
to  attend  the  Niebelungen  festival  at  Bayreuth.  They 
will  be  in  Paris  during  September. 

Mr.  Harold  Howard,  of  Oakland,  has  returned  to  Har- 
vard from  his  vacation  at  home. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  and  her  party  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  and  are  now 
at  the  "Hacienda  del  Pozo  de  Verano,"  Mrs.  Hearst's 
country-place  near  Pleasanton. 

Misses  Lucy  and  Alice  Momtt  are  guests  of  the  Misses 
Chabot  at  '•  Villaremi,"  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  and  Miss  Diana  Hill,  who 
have  been  living  in  Paris  for  several  years,  have  left  New 
York  en  route  home.  They  will  go  at  once  to  San  Jose, 
where  they  will  visit  Mrs.  Hill's  mother. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Borden,  of  Los  Angeles,  are 
spending  their  summer  at  Santa  Monica. 

Mrs.  William  Henshaw,  of  Oakland,  is  enjoying  an  out- 
ing at  the  Tubbs  ranch,  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Snyder,  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  arrived  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  last  Saturday,  where  he  joined  Mrs. 
Snyder,  who  has  been  visiting  the  city  with  Mrs.  Spencer 
G.  Millard,  widow  of  the  late  lieutenant-governor. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Sharon,  the  Misses  Sharon,  and  Miss 
liattie  Hoofler,  of  Oakland,  have  returned  from  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Miss  Bernice  Macdonald  and  Miss  Mary  Tucker  have 
returned  to  Oakland  from  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Kittredge  and  the  Misses  Kittredge  have  re- 
turned to  Oakland  from  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Grayson,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ralston, 
and  Mr.  H.  G.  Hinckley  have  returned  to  Oakland  from 
a  visit  to  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  and  the  Misses  Hellman 
hape  returned  from  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Margaret  Hamilton,  of  Oakland,  is  spending  a 
fortnight  at  Pacific  Grove. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson,  Jr.,  will  spend  the 
winter  in  Santa  Monica. 

General  Wade  Hampton  has  returned  to  Washington, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Hampton,  Miss  Herndon,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  others  of  his  party.  They  went  by  way  of  New 
Orleans. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  James  Sheakley,  of  Alaska,  arrived 
from  Sitka  last  Saturday,  and  are  guests  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

Hon.  Frank  Dillingham,  United  States  Consul  to  New 
Zealand,  sailed  for  Auckland  on  Thursday,  on  the 
Oceanic  steamship  Alameda.  Mrs.  Dillingham  accom- 
panied him. 

Miss  Jennie  Hobbs  is  visiting  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Fisher,  ne'e  Berry,  have  closed 
their  residence  in  New  York  city,  and  are  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  for  a  few  weeks.  Reginald  de  Koven  has 
offered  Mrs.  Fisher  the  second  principal  part  in  his  new 
opera,  "  The  Highwayman,"  but  she  has  not  accepted  it 
as  yet.  It  is  quite  a  flattering  offer,  as  more  than  three 
hundred  voices  were  tried  for  the  part  offered  to  her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Walker  and  the  Misses  Walker 
are  in  Parts. 

Mr.  Claus  Spreckels,  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels,  and  Mr. 
Adolph  B.  Spreckels  went  down  to  Aptos  last  Saturday  on 
a  brief  visit  to  their  country  home  there. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lux  was  a  guest  last  week  of  relatives  in 
San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  are  sojourning  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  County,  where  Mr.  Requa  is  taking  the 
spring  waters  for  his  health. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Tay,  nee  Walker,  returned 
from  San  Rafael  early  in  the  week,  after  passing  the  sum- 
mer there,  and  left  yesterday  for  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Pasmore  arrived  here  on  Monday, 
having  just  returned  from  Europe  and  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll  will  return  from  Sausa- 
lito  on  October  1st,  and  pass   the  season  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Clark  and  Miss  A.  A.  Clark,  of  San  Jose, 
have  returned  from  a  stay  of  some  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Hayes,  Mr.  Fulton  G.  Berry,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Kutner  were  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais 
during  the  week. 

Baron  von  Schroder  and  his  brothers  from  Germany, 
who  are  visiting  him  on  their  tour  around  the  world,  are 
guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  E.  K..  Latham,  Miss  Latham,  and  Miss  Florence 
E.  Latham  are  at  The  Colonial  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Irwin  and  Mr.  Ben  Holladay,  of 
Honolulu,  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Yeamans  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Staples  were  among  the 
week's  visitors  to  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Professor  David  Starr  Jordan  has  returned  to  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  from  his  official  labors  in  the 
Behring  Sea. 

Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Van  Winkle  was  among  the  week's 
guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Clarke,  of  Sacramento,  are  at  The 
Colonial,  where  they  will  remain  until  October. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Driscoll,  of  Oakland,  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  Thomas  Minturn,  of  Minturn,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fulton  G.  Berry,  of  Fresno,  are  visiting 
Mrs.  Johnson  at  The  Colonial  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Williams,  Mr.  B.  K.  Brocking- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  Talliaferro,  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  are 
visiting  here. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Eredenburgh,  of  New  York  city,  is  passing  a 
few  weeks  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  will  leave  to-day  for  a  brief 
visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Hanchette,  and  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Hanchette  have  returned  from  Santa  Cruz  and  are  at  The 
Colonial. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Avery,  who  has  been  in  Honolulu  and 
Apia  for  several  months  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  will 
return  to  the  city  on  September  1st  on  the  steamship  Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr.  William  Van  Bergen  is  visiting  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W,  W.  Whitney,  of  San  Diego,  have  re- 
turned from  an  eighteen-months'  tour  of  the  world,  and 
are  passing  a  few  weeks  at  The  Colonial. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during 
the  week  were  Mrs.  J.  L.  Thorp  and  Miss  Thorp,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Hosmer,  Mr.  F.  W.  Runyon,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Runyon,  Mr.  W.  H.  Coleman,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Webster,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Parker  and  the  Misses 
Parker,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giles  H.  Gray. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  were 
Mr.  H.  W.  Howard,  of  Honolulu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Wallis,   of   Montreal,    Mr.    H.    C.    Nash,  Mr.  and    Mrs. 


James  O.  Griffin,  Mr.  R.  E,  Allardice,  Mr.  C.  P.  Wing, 
and  Mr.  C.  D.  Marx,  of  Stanford  University,  Judge  J. 
C.  Daly,  of  Ventura,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Mclver, 
of  Mission  San  Jose,  Colonel  R.  L.  Peeler,  of  Sacramento, 
and  M  r.  and  M  rs.  George  Osbourne,  of  Seattle. 


Army  and   Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people   who  are  known   in   San   Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A„  commanding 
the  army,  has  left  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  now  in  Germany 
attending  the  manoeuvres. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Jackson,  First  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  Miss  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  from  Portland, 
arrived  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Monday.  Colonel 
Jackson  was  recently  transferred  from  the  Fourth  Cav- 
alry. 

Captain  W.  C.  Gibson,  U.  S.  N„  of  the  Adams,  was 
among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Barker,  U.  S.  N„  are  at  The 
Colonial,  where  they  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

Companies  A,  D,  and  E,  First  Infantry,  from  the  Pre- 
sidio, marched  on  Friday,  under  command  of  Major 
Thomas  M.  K.  Smith,  U,  S.  A.,  to  Redwood  City  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  season's  target  -  practice. 
Ten  days'  rations  were  taken.  Major  Smith  is  from 
Benicia  Barracks. 

Lieutenant  A.  M.  Beecher,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Monad-nock,  and  ordered  to  the  Gedncy. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Faust,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Gedney,  and  ordered  to  remain  at  the  Mare 
Island  Hospital,  where  he  is  undergoing  treatment. 

Lieutenant  C.  A.  Clarke,  U.  S.  N„  on  leave,  is  in  San 
Diego  awaiting  orders. 

Additional  Second  Lieutenant  Pierce  A.  Murphy, 
Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  a  va- 
cancy of  second  lieutenant  of  Troop  G.  Seventh  Cavalry, 
with  rank  from  June  nth. 

Second  Lieutenant  Rogers  F.  Gardner,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  Septem- 
ber 1st. 

Major  Sanford  C.  Kellogg,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  September  16th. 

Major  D,  W.  Pollock,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Miss  Winifred  Pollock,  has  moved 
from  Fort  Clark  to  Alameda,  where  they  will  reside  in 
future. 

Captain  Fred  Wheeler,  Troop  E,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  Hugh  J.  McGrath,  Troop  G,  of 
the  same  regiment,  have  exchanged  commands. 

Mrs.  Schofield.  wife  of  Lieutenant  Schofield,  of  the 
army,  has  gone  to  Portland  on  a  visit  to  her  mother. 
Miss  Margaret  Schofield,  her  daughter,  went  also.  Mrs. 
Schofield  was  accompanied  by  her  sister.  Miss  Laura 
Smith,  who  came  down  from  Portland  to  meet  her. 

Ensign  W.  H,  Standley,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Mo?iterey  and  ordered  to  the  Alert  as  watch  and 
division  officer. 

Ensign  E.  H.  Durrell,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
Mare  Island  for  examination  on  August  30th  for  promo- 
tion. 

Assistant-Engineer  G.  H.  Shepard,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Captain  James  Lockett,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  with 
his  troop,  has  returned  to  the  Presidio  from  the  militia 
camp  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Following  is  the  itinerary  of  the  school-ship  Adams, 
Commander  William  C.  Gibson,  U.  S.  N. :  Leaves  San 
Francisco  August  25th  ;  arrive  Magdalena  Bay  September 
28th,  leave  October  12th  ;  arrive  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  Octo- 
ber 24th,  leave  November  3d ;  arrive  Hilo,  H.  I.,  Decem- 
ber 3d,  leave  December  13th  ;  arrive  Honolulu  December 
23d,  leave  January  2d  ;  arrive  San  Francisco  about  Janu- 
ary 27th. 

Admiral  Joseph  N.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  in  Hono- 
lulu on  August  nth,  accompanied  by  Lieutenants  Andrews 
and  Rodgers,  of  his  staff.  He  is  now  in  command  of  the 
navy  forces  on  the  Pacific  Station. 

Admiral  Lester  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  relieved 
by  Admiral  Miller  of  command  on  the  Pacific  Station. 
He  left  Honolulu  on  August  25th  for  this  city,  en  route  to 
Washington,  where  he  will  be  assigned  to  duty  as  presi- 
dent of  the  examining  board. 

Captain  John  J.  Read,  U.  S.  N.,  commander  of  the 
flag-ship  Olympia  on  the  Asiatic  Station,  arrived  in  this 
city  last  week  en  route  for  London,  where  he  will  spend  a 
leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  Fifteenth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  commanding  the  University  of  California  military  de- 
partment, has  organized  the  cadet  battalion  for  the  term 
course  of  instruction. 

Assistant-Surgeon  W.  M.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Marietta. 

Ensign  E.  H.  Campbell,  U.  S.  N„  arrived  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Engineer  W.  H.  Chambers,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  ordered 
to  the  Marietta. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  C.  N.  Olfley,  U.  S.  N„  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Oregon. 

Captain  Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  returned  from  the  militia  camp  at  Santa  Cruz  on  Sun- 
day. He  has  gone  to  Ukiah  to  inspect  the  First  Infantry, 
N.  G.  C,  encamped  there. 

Captain  N.  M.  Dyer,  U.  S,  N.,  was  a  guest  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  during  the  week. 

Lieutenant  Albert  M.  Beecher,  U.  S.  N.,  registered  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  last  Saturday. 

Dr.  Clement  Biddle,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Biddle  arrived 
from  Philadelphia  early  in  the  week. 

The  Japanese  training-ship  Hiyei,  Captain  Uyemura, 
so  pleasantly  remembered  here,  arrived  at  Honolulu  on 
July  29th,  and  sailed  thence  on  August  nth  for  Yoko- 
hama. 

• — ■+■ — • 

— "  Home  Culture"  is  a  magazine  of  useful 
information,  in  the  interest  of  pure  food  and  correct 
living,  published  by  L.  Lebenbaum  ci  Co.,  the  im- 
porting grocers,  who  are  now  thoroughly  established 
in  their  model  quarters  at  222  and  224  Sutter  Street. 
Their  magazine  is  an  excellent  shopping  guide  and 
catalogue,  and  beside  that  it  presents  in  a  readable 
way  carefully  selected  information  bearing  upon  mat- 
ters of  domestic,  gastronomic,  and  culinary  interest. 
People  who  read  Home  Culture  will  learn  how  to  eat 
and  live  more  intelligently.  Call  upon  them  and  get 
a  free  sample  copy  of  Home  Culture, 


—  Call  at  Rosekrans  &  Co.,  No.  342  Sutter 
Street,  and  inspect  their  "  Crown  Incandescent  Gas- 
Burner."  This  burner  has  no  equal,  giving  the  most 
light  at  the  smallest  cost  of  any  other  gas-burner. 
These  gentlemen  supply  mantles  for  all  gas-burners. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschnian,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple).  _ 

—  Latest  summer  neck-wear,  gloves,  and 
shirts  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street.  I 


The  Proposed  Bond  Issue. 

San  Francisco,  August  23,  1857. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Referring  to  a  recent  suggestion 
of  a  bond  issue  for  public  improvements: 

Yon  will  remember  that  idea  was  quite  rife  prior  to 
1889.  Owing  to  the  strait-jacket  in  which  the  city  was 
placed  by  the  new  constitution,  all  improvements  were 
stopped  for  nine  years,  until  the  pressure  became  so  great 
that  the  people  were  ready  to  fly  to  any  resource  that 
promised  relief.  Owing  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Vrooman  act  by  the  supreme  court  and  the  passage  of 
certain  laws  by  the  legislature  in  that  year,  all  of  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  aid  materially,  the  barriers  were  re- 
moved, improvements  bounded  forward  with  wonderful 
impetus,  the  city  has  been  almost  transformed,  and  the 
idea  of  a  bond  issue  immediately  died  out. 

It  is  now  being  revived  again  with  the  idea  of  Bellamy- 
izing  the  city  government,  which  may  be  all  very  well 
when  we  have  a  city  government  and  board  of  public 
works  with  adequate  powers,  long  tried  and  efficient,  in 
which  the  public  has  confidence.  Are  we  to  have  no  im- 
provements until  then? 

That  means  an  indefinite  postponement  of  such  improve- 
ments, because  if  a  new  charter  satisfactory  to  the  people 
were  framed  and  adopted— which  from  past  experience  is 
by  no  means  certain— it  will  take  long  years  before  it  and 
the  officers  elected  under  it  will  have  inspired  confidence 
enough  in  the  people  to  intrust  to  them  the  care  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  which  a  bond-issue  contemplates. 

And  suppose  we  had  the  machinery  and  the  officers 
ready  now,  what  is  the  bond-issue  to  be  for?  Is  it  to 
Hausmannize  the  city  by  buying  and  tearing  down  hun- 
dreds of  houses  and  building  grand  boulevards  through 
its  heart,  like  Paris  or  Milan  ?  No,  our  streets  are  very 
well  laid  out  and  are  wide  enough  :  a  little  paving  here 
and  there  is  necessary,  but  no  great  bond-issue  need  be 
made  for  that. 

Is  it  to  buy  and  abolish  a  "  Five  Points"  reeking  with 
poverty,  filth,  and  crime,  like  New  York  or  Glasgow? 
No  ;  we  have  no  Five  Points.  Is  it  to  provide  a  sewage- 
farm  like  Berlin  or  London  ?  No  ;  the  wholesome  waters 
of  the  bay  are  our  sewage-farm,  the  pure  winds  through 
the  Golden  Gate  our  disinfectant,  and  our  hills  furnish  the 
natural  drainage.  A  reasonable  increase  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  sewerage  from  year  to  year,  similar  to  that  made 
for  better  street-sweeping,  is  all  that  would  be  really 
necessary. 

Is  it  to  construct  a  twenty-million-dollar  canal,  like 
Manchester,  or  to  dig  out  a  hundred-million-dollar  harbor, 
like  Hamburg?  No,  we  have  our  canals  and  our  harbor 
ready  made,  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  rivers  entering  it, 
on  which  the  commerce  of  the  world  could  ride  in  safety.  If 
a  bond  issue  of  $20,000,000,  or  even  $40,000,000,  could  be 
made  in  aid  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  there  might  be  some 
sense  in  that,  but  that  is  not  one  of  the  public  utilities  con- 
templated. 

Is  it  to  buy  art  treasures,  like  Rome  or  Florence?  In 
the  sweet  by  and  by,  perhaps.  But  we  are  hardly  ripe 
for  that  at  present.  In  the  meantime,  at  the  rate  we 
are  getting  art  treasures  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  it 
would  seem  as  though  no  bond  issue  should  be  necesary 
for  that. 

Is  it  to  buy  and  run  railroads,  and  gas-works,  and  water- 
works? Without  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them,  we 
have  the  beneficial  ownership  of  such  already,  in  the  power 
which  belongs  to  us  to  fix  the  rates  they  shall  charge. 
Let  the  people  of  San  Francisco  attend  to  the  primaries 
and  their  other  civic  duties,  and  elect  officers  in  whom  they 
have  confidence  to  deal  honestly  and  fairly  between  the 
city  and  those  corporations  ;  then  must  those  corpora- 
tions do  their  bidding.  Surely,  if  the  people  can  elect 
officers  under  a  new  charter  to  whom  they  can  intrust  the 
expenditures  of  the  vast  sums  contemplated  by  a  bond 
issue,  they  can  elect  such  as  will  do  the  former,  and  if  they 
can,  what  is  there  left  to  make  a  bond  issue  for? 

Is  it  to  buy  such  comparatively  trifling  things  as  a  Mis- 
sion zoological  garden?  It  would  cost  more  to  hold  an 
election  for  that  purpose  than  it  would  to  improve  the  gar- 
den and  furnish  the  zoological  collection  all  complete. 
Last  year,  the  city  appropriated  $200,000  for  a  high  school 
and  a  larger  sum  for  rebuilding  the  old  City  Hall,  and 
there  was  not  much  said  about  these  items,  either ;  nor 
would  there  be  about  the  Mission  garden,  which  all  agree 
would  be  a  public  benefit,  were  it  not  for  the  jealousy  be- 
tween rival  sites. 

There  are  plenty  of  items  in  the  proposed  tax  levy  that 
will,  of  course,  have  to  be  reduced  ;  and  some,  to  which 
no  attention  has  been  called,  which  could  be  omitted  with 
much  better  reason  than  the  Mission  zoological  garden. 
For  instance,  what  is  the  use  of  spending  the  vast  sum  of 
$100,000  for  "  investigating  the  sources  of  water  supply?" 
Year  after  year,  as  solemnly  as  the  old  Roman  Augurs 
pursuing  their  devotions  in  examining  the  entrails  of 
birds,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  sources  of  water  sup- 
ply and  this  year  propose  to  examine  them  to  the  extent 
of  $100,000 — well,  well,  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  San 
Francisco  !  Long  before  the  city  will  ever  seriously  con- 
template the  purchase  of  additional  sources  of  water 
supply,  any  report  that  could  now  be  made  will  have  be- 
come ancient  history. 

Again,  in  addition  to  some  $350,000  or  $400,000  for 
Golden  Gate  and  other  park  improvements  north  of  the 
Mission,  a  little  item  of  $60,000  appears  for  paving  Point 
Lobos  Avenue.  Now,  if  $60,000  can  be  found  for  that 
purpose,  would  it  not  be  at  least  as  good  an  investment  to 
spend  some  similar  sum  in  securing  a  Mission  entrance 
and  panhandle  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park  by  at  least  buy- 
ing or  condemning  a  wide  strip  connecting  with  the  Lake 
Honda  drive  thereto,  through  the  so-called  "  Blue  Gum  " 
tract  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  city  as  a  proposed 
site  for  the  Mission  zoological  garden  ;  a  Mission  pan- 
handle and  entrance  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park  that  should 
have  been  provided  twenty  years  ago  ;  which  should  have 
been  in  use  ever  since,  and  without  which  the  Mission 
people  have  been  practically  debarred  entrance  to  the 
Golden  Gate  Park,  without  going  miles  around  out  of 
their  way '( 

A  better  plan  would  probably  be  to  condemn  the  whole 
Blue  Gum  tract  and  have  its  value  fixed  by  a  jury,  when 
there  could  be  no  room  for  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  price. 
Or  to  buy  it  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  proposed 
price— sufficiently  large  at  least  to  admit  of  its  immediate 
improvement  and  of  the  construction  of  the  necessary 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  a  reasonable  zoological 
collection,  as  outlined  recently  in  one  of  the  daily  papers — 
so  that  the  gardens  could  be  turned  over  to  the  city  ready 
for  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  the  people  and  as  an  ad- 
ditional attraction  to  visitors. 

San  Francisco  is  very  attractive  now— no  great  ex- 
penditures are  necessary ;  just  to  be  decent  is  all,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  increased  expenditure  for  street  sweeping, 
to  spend  a  little  more  money  year  by  year  for  sewers,  for 
paving.'and  for  providing  additional,  and  not  necessarily 
very  costly,  attractions  for  visitors  and  the  people  occa- 
sionally as  opportunity  oilers.  Now  that  th<-  CilJ  Mill 
is  finished,  this  should  not  add  materially  to  the  burdens  of 
the  people  and  is  all  that  would  be  required.  The  trials 
and  tribulations  of  a  bond  issue  may  be  thus  postponed 
for  many  a  day,  and  our  city  nevertheless  take  and  keep 
its  place  as  one  of  the  most  inexpensive,  healthful,  and 
attractive  great  cities  in  the  world.     Very  sincerely. 

Thus.  V.  O'Brikn. 


-,   fof^  the  Handkerchief: 
Dressing  Table  and 

The  Bath       f]     j* 

Murray  Rahmans  A  £? 

^  Florida  W/vtef^   ^x - 
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Educational. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1718     SACKAMENTO     STREET. 

French.  German,  and  English  School  for  Girls.    Term 
begins  August  2d. 
HUE,  E.  ZISKA.  M.  A..  Principal. 


MR.  H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Having;   just    finished    a    special     course    in 
singing'  with 

MR.    WM.    SHAKESPEARE, 

of  London,  will  resume  teaching  Ang.  2Gth. 
1434  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

SAMUEL    ADELSTEIN, 

— TEACHER    OF — 

MANDOLIN,     LUTE,     AND    GUITAR. 

Music  Studio,  1017  Post  Street. 


Arizona  Cattle  Ranch 


FOR    SALE. 


The  owners  of  a  moderate-sized  herd  (about  2.500  head) 
of  range  cattle  in  Arizona,  offer  their  entire  property  for 
sale. 

Brand  has  been  established  for  ten  years  and  cattle  are 
well  located  on  the  range,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best 
summer  and  winter  ranges  in  the  whole  western  range  coun- 
try, and  to-day,  in  spite  of  droughts  and  over-stocking,  it 
has  more  grass  than  ever  before. 

Cattle  are  of  good  average  grade,  bred  from  hardy  Texas 
cows  by  excellent  bulls,  mostly  Herefords. 

Property  consists  of  ranches,  large  pastures  for  saddle- 
horses  and  holding  steers,  plenty  of  good  saddle-ponies, 
and  several  hundred  range  mares,  with  good  stallions. 

Range  is  not  nearly  occupied,  and  present  owners  would 
advise  purchasers,  if  able,  to  add  at  least  one  thousand 
cows  to  the  herd,  which  would  materially  increase  the  in- 
come and  not  add  to  the  present  expenses. 

Present  owners  have  been  on  this  range  for  18  years  and 
now  make  a  change  for  family  reasons  alone. 

Range  affords  excellent  hunting  for  deer,  antelope,  bear, 
and  turkey,  and  some  of  Nature's  grandest  as  well  as  most 
curious  handiwork  is  in  and  near  the  range.  Climate  un- 
surpassed for  health,  elevation  being  from  five  to  eight 
thousand  feet. 

A  fine  chance  for  a  young  fellow  who  enjoys  an  active 
out-of-door  life,  with  plenty  of  excitement  and  adventure. 

No  particular  experience  necessary,  as  present  fore- 
man has  been  with  us  for  years  and  could  be  trusted  to  run 
the  range  if  desired. 

Bedrock  Price  $50,000,  including  comfortable 
home  in  town  on  railroad,  where  owner  can  live  if  prefers. 

For  particulars  address 

*'E.  F.  B.,*' care  Argonaut  office. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


Prom   1877  to  18S»7. 


VOLUMES     I.    TO     XL. 


The  Fortieth  Volnine  Is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bouud  Volume*,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XL.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  U  W5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  or  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  «46 
Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


August  30,  1897. 


GET  OUT  into  the  Mountains  I 

SCENERY — Charming,  picturesque,  captivating,  im- 
posing, majesric,  sublime. 

CLIMATE — Genial,  bracing,  invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing, upbuilding. 

RECREATION  —  Rusticating,  picnicking,  camping. 
minting,  fishing,  horseback-riding,  boating,  mountain- 
climbing  excursions.     Or  run  down  to  the 


Magnificent  hotels,  toning  and  life-giving  salt  sea  air, 
surf-bathing,  boating,  fishing,  driving,  wheeling,  shell- 
gathering,  and  all  sorts  of  pastimes. 

The  season  for  this  sort  of  thought  and  action  is  upon 
us.  All  the  world,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  de- 
scribed by  California,  takes  an  outing  once  a  year, — if  it 
doesn't,  it  ought  to. 

Up  Shasta  Way— Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  Sweet 
Brier  Camp.  Upper  Soda  Springs.  Shasta  Retreat,  Shasta 
Springs,  Sissons,  Mt.  Shasta  Camp,  Klamath  Hot  Springs. 

Luke  County  ami  Vicinity — Geysers,  .(Etna 
Springs,  Harbin,  Anderson,  Adams.  Howard,  Siegler, 
Highland,  and    Bartlett   Springs,    Glenbrook,  Soda    Bay. 

On  Sierra  Summits— Lake  Tahoe,  Independence, 
Webber  and  Donner  Lakes,  Tallac,  Deer  Park  Inn.  Sun- 
nj-side,  Mc Kinney's,  Rubicon  Springs.  Campbell  Hot 
Springs,  and  a  score  more. 

Yosemite  ami  the   Big  Trees — 

Santa  Cruz  Mountains — Los  Gatos,  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs,  Glen  wood,  Felton,  Ben  Lomond,  Boulder. 

Southward  — Guroy,  Paraiso.  Paso  Robles,  and 
Santa  Vsabel  Hot  Springs. 

Along  the  Shore— Santa  Cruz,  Capitola,  Del 
Monte,  Monterey.  Pacific  Grove,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego. 

There  wiU  be  REDUCED  RATES  10  many  of  these 
places.  If  you  haven't  all  needed  information  to  complete 
thai  itinerary,  call  on  the  nearest  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany agent,  or  send  to  T.  H.  Goodman  for  resort  folders. 


SOVTHEKN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PAC1PIC    SYSTEM.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line.  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    I  From  August  15,1897 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..  8.45  a 
Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento  ...  10.45  a 
Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5 .45  p 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6  15  p 

Atlantic  Express.  Ogden  and  East...         8.45  P 
Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4.15P 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale '7.15  p 

New  Orleans  Express, Merced,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  EI  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and  East 6.15  P 

Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12.15  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *9 .00  p 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7  -45  p 

Livennore,   Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4 .  15  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9  . 1 5  a 
Benicia,  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  a 

Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Raymond 
(for  Yosecnite),  Fresno,  Mojave 
(for   Randsburg),    Santa    Barbara, 

and  Los  Angeles 7.45  a 

Santa  F^  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6,15  P 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  JosiS . 7.45  a 

Vallejo t7 - 45  p 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,      Puget 

Sound,  and  East 7-45  A 

SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

1*6 . OO  A. 
8.00  A 
9.OO  A 
JO.  OO  A 
1 1 1 . OO  A 
fl-2-OOM 
/l.OO  P 
O-OO  P 
4.OO  P 

5-oo  P 
5-3o  * 
7-00  P 
8.00  P 
9.00  P 
tt"*S  Py 


*6. OO  A 
7.OO  A 
7.00  A 

7.OO  A 
7-3°  A 

S.OO  A 
8.3O  A 

*8.30  A 
9-00  A 


9.OO  A 

'l.OOP 
I.30  P 
9.00   P 

4.OO   P 

4.OO    P 


4-3°  * 
4  3°  P 


4-3°  P 

6.00  P 
6.00  P 
J8. 00  p 
8.00  P 


Melrose,  Seminary   Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 
San  Lbandro,  South  San 

LEANDRO,    ESTUDlLLO, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AMD 
Haywards. 

1  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


7*5  a 
'9  45  a 
10.45  A 
11.45  A 
12.45  P 
''•45  * 
J2.45  p 
'4-45  * 
'5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7  45  P 
8-45  P 
0-45  P 
10.50  P 
tfia.oo  p 
SANTA   CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 
17-45  a     Santa   Cruz  Excursion,    Santa   Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J3 .05  p 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  Fel- 
ton,    Boulder   Creek,   Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5-3°  P 

•3.15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io .  50  a 

4.15  p     San  ]os6  and  Glenwood 9.20  a 

V4-X5  f    Felton  and  Santa  Cruz §9-2°  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.I5  9.00        II.OO  A.  M.,      Jl.OO      *2.0O     J3.OO 

•4.00  J500      *6.00  P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND — Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.m.    I12.00  *i.oo  J2.00  "3.00  J4.00  *5.oo  p.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Third  and  Townsend  Ste) 
•6.55  a    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30P 

[7.30  a     Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose,  Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations 18. 35  p 

San  Josi,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 

10.40  a     San  Jos6  and  Way  Stations 

11 .30  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jos=.  Gilroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io .  30  a 

San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Pacific  Grove, 

and  Way  Stations '7.30? 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8-35  a 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *a.oo a 

San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a 

J 


9   OO  A 


*2.30   P 


3-15    P 


4-15    P 
9.45  A 

5-3°  P 


•4.15  p 
*5.oo  P 
5-3°  P 
6.30  P 
t"-45  P 


San  Jos£  and  Way  Stations  . 


7-3°  P 


a  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

tt  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

IT  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  $  Sundays  and  Mondays. 


The  PACIFIC    TRANSFER    COMPANY  will 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post   a.T";l  Stockton   Streets*  San    Francisco, 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Bingo — "  1  want  to  exchange  this  tandem   for  two 
wheels."    Agent—*' What's  the  matter?"    Bingo— 
"  I   find   that   I  am  not  strong  enough  to  ride  it." 
I  —Life. 

The  wife— "  What  a  sweet  smile  there  is  on  the 
baby's  face,  John."     The  husband — "  Yes,  he's  prob- 
l  ably  dreamiug  that  he's  keeping  me  awake." — Town 
Topics. 

"I  never  stirred  from  my  room  on  Sunday  until 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon."  "  What  on  earth 
were  you  doing  ?"  "  Oh  !  1  was  just  glancing  over 
the  Sunday  papers." — Puck. 

Ethel — "  And  when  he  said  he  was  willing  to  die 
for  you,  what  did  you  do?"  Penelope — "Why,  1 
nearly  fainted  !— the  idea  of  the  only  man  at  a  sum- 
mer resort  talking  of  dying  !  " — Puck. 

Senator  Rich  (inculcating  economy} — "It  isn't 
what  a  man  makes  that  makes  him  rich,  you  know." 
His  grandson — "  Oh  !  I  know  that,  grandpa — it's 
getting  a  prohibitive  tariff  put  on  it." — Puck. 

Lift/e  Miss  Muffet — "I  don't  thuppothe  1  ought 
to  go  awound  all  alone  with  a  gentleman  like  you, 
Mr.  Donkey  Boy,  but  I  gueth  it's  all  right.  The 
donkey  is  as  good  as  most  chaperons." — Bazar. 

Mrs.  Ten  spot — "1  am  so  glad  that  you  are  en- 
gaged to  Harold  Willoughby.  Was  it  a  long  court- 
ship?" Miss  Skid  more — "Not  very.  My  cyclom- 
eter registered  about  one  hundred  utiles." — : Judge. 

Pease — "  Well,  there's  the  church  bell.  Castleton 
will  be  aiound  in  a  minute."  Hubbard — "What, 
are  you  going  to  church  ?"  Pease — "Oh.  no  ;  but 
that  was  to  be  the  signal  for  our  century  run." — 
Puck. 

Miss  Howler  (who  sings) — "That  gentleman  you 
just  introduced  me  to  said  he  would  give  anything  if 
he  had  my  voice.  By  the  way,  what  business  does 
he  follow?"  Friend — "He's  an  auctioneer." — 
Judge. 

Professor — "  Margaret,  please  take  the  cat  out  of 
the  room.  1  can  not  have  it  making  such  a  noise 
while  1  am  at  work.  Where  is  it?"  Margaret — 
"  Why,  sir,  you  are  sitting  on  it."  —  Fliegendt 
Blatter. 

"What  makes  Bumply  so  down  on  the  long- 
distance telephone?"  "He  called  up  a  man  in 
Toledo  who  owes  him  two  dollars  and  a  half.  They 
wrangled  till  it  cost  Bumply  thirteen  dollars." — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

Sunday-school  superintendent  (severely) — "  Bob- 
bie, 1  didn't  see  you  in  Sunday-school  yesterday." 
Bobbie  (defiantly)—"  No,  sir.  1  was  out  on  my 
wheel."  Sunday-school  superintendent — ' '  How  were 
the  roads  ?  " — Life. 

"  No,"  said  the  cannibal  monarch  ;  "  the  Dingley 
tariff  does  not  affect  us,  and  we  shall  not  resort  to 
retaliatory  measures  designed  to  check  the  export  of 
American  provisions."  And  he  smiled  blandly  at  the 
captive  missionary. — Puck. 

A  skins — "That  Miss  Summerflirt  seems  to  be 
very  fond  of  outdoor  sports  ?  "  May  Cutting—' '  Yes, 
indeed  !  All  the  morning  she  lies  on  the  beach  in 
her  bathing-suit,  and  all  the  afternoon  she  sits  on  the 
piazza  in  her  bicycle-suiL" — Puck. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  asked  the  leading 
actor,  as  the  manager  tore  a  letter  to  shreds  and 
stamped  his  feet.  "Matter?  That  performance  of 
yours  is  so  infernally  bad  that  this  person  demands 
that  his  name  be  stricken  from  the  free  list." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

First  tramp — "  Haw  !  haw  !  I've  won  a  bet  I  made 
wid  me  frien',  Beery  Bill.  He  gev  me  odds  of  two  to 
one  he  wouldn't  do  ten  days'  work  inside  of  a  year." 
Second  tramp — "What's  he  been  a-doin'?"  First 
tramp — ' '  It  says  here  he's  been  sent  up  fer  six  mont's 
at  hard  labor." — Puck. 

He — "Do  you  believe  that  money  has  a  per- 
sonality?" She — "I  don't  know.  Why?"  He — 
"  Here's  a  telegram  I  just  got  from  my  wife  at  the 
seashore,  addressed  to  '  One  Hundred  Dollars,'  in  my 
care."  She — "What  does  it  say?"  He — "It  says 
'  come  at  once."  " — Life. 

On  dangerous  ground:  "It's  a  lucky  thing  for 
some  of  the  old  composers  that  they  didn't  live 
longer,"  said  the  German  critic.  "1  don't  quite  see 
why.  They  are  more  appreciated  now  than  when 
they  wrote."  "  Yes,  but  they'd  be  punished  for  lese 
majesty,  sure.  They  have  been  using  some  of  the 
emperor's  musical  ideas." — Washington  Star. 


A  Good  Child 

Is  usually  healthy,  and  both  conditions  are  developed 
by  use  of  proper  food.  The  Gail  Borden  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  best  infants'  food  ;  so 
easily  prepared  that  improper  feeding  is  inexcusable 
and  unnecessary. 


"She  is  a  decided  brunette,  isn't  she?"  "Very. 
They  say  her  husband  can't  call  his  soul  his  own." — 
Puck. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Symp  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  [jover  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


41  Gold  Seal**     "Badger"    "Conqueror*'        "Elk"  "Pioneer**        "Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Best.  Excellent  Fine.  Good.  Medium.  Cotton    Hose 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND    BELTING 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


OST 


DOES    THE    MOST 
BEAUTIFUL     WORK 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  609  Market  Street. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

tlDa-Larocne 

-Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Eaik, 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria,  Poorness  of   the    Blood,  Genera 
Debility    and    Wasting    Diseases ;    In- 
creases the   Appetite,    Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 
Paris  :    22  Rue  Drouot 
New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 
26-30  N.  William  St. 


STEARNS    BICYCLES 


1S96 
MODELS 

S65.00. 


MODELS 
S100.00. 


COSTGRSSS 
•45.00. 


E.   C.   STEARNS    &    CO. 

210  McAllister  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

DEVANT,  HOPKINS  CO., 
City  Agents. 

Ask  any  one  who  hag  rid- 
den with  the  Duck  Brake 
how  they  find  them. 

If  you  have  not  seen  this 
brake,  yon  have  not  seen 
the  simplest  and  best. 


ROBT.  MALGOM  CO.,  Mfrs., 


ROLLE 
BRAKE 
PRICE  S4.25 


735  MARKET  STREET. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Plume  Black  311. 
EASTERN  DEPOT,  ELASTIC  TIP  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


BOKTESTELL    tie    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


For  Printing 
and  "Wrapping. 


4C1-403  Sansome  St. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 
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The  Argonaut  has  apparently  offended  some  of  its  Repub- 
Holeand  lican  readers   by  saying  that  it  did  not  like 

Corner  the   way    in    which    Congress    passed    the 

Legislation.  Dingley    tariff    bill.     Well,    we    repeat    it. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  was  dis- 
creditable to  the  Republican  party.  The  Argo?iaut  is  a 
stalwart  Republican  paper  and  can  swallow  most  things 
Republican,  but  it  can  not  swallow  the  bunco  business  about 
the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  without  a  wry  face,  any  more 
than  it  could  swallow  his  Satanic  Majesty,  hoofs,  horns,  and 
taiL 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  Argonaut1  s  doubts  con- 
cerning the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  the  developments  of 
the  last  fortnight  would  remove  them.  We  refer  to  the  ex- 
citement concerning  the  interpolation  in  section  22,  impos- 
ing a  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  goods  imported 


under  certain  conditions  by  foreign  carriers.  As  nobody 
knows,  at  present  writing,  how  the  section  will  be  con- 
strued ;  as  nobody  knows  whether  it  will  hurt  the  through 
Canadian  line,  or  whether  it  will  hurt  the  American  rail- 
ways that  have  taken  goods  from  the  Canadian  line  ;  as 
nobody  knows  whether  it  will  hurt  the  Pacific  Mail  more  by 
diverting  its  Hawaiian  trade  to  the  Oceanic  steamers  than  it 
will  advantage  it  by  diverting  the  Empress  Line's  China 
trade  to  the  Pacific  Mail — as  nobody  yet  knows  any  of  these 
things,  and  as  Attorney-General  McKenna  has  been  labor- 
ing for  a  fortnight  to  find  out  what  section  22  means — 
considering  all  these  things,  an  expression  of  opinion  con- 
cerning that  section  may  doubtless  be  hazarded  without  the 
fear  of  its  being  called  an  interested  or  prejudiced  opinion. 

Therefore  : 

Who  interpolated  that  clause  in  the  Dingley  bill? 

At  whose  bidding  was  it  done  ? 

Was  it  done  at  the  behest  of  Canadian  or  American  rail- 
way men  ? 

Was  it  designed  to  advantage  Canadian  or  American  rail- 
way and  steamship  lines  ? 

Why  was  it  put  in  surreptitiously  ? 

Why  was  it  put  in  without  the  knowledge  of  either  Senate 
or  House? 

When  the  duties  of  the  conference  committees  were 
purely  to  regulate  disputed  points,  why  was  this  new  matter 
put  in  ? 

Who  put  the  new  matter  in  ? 

As  we  write,  senator  after  senator  is  writing  to  the  press 
to  protest  that  he  knew  nothing  of  this  interpolation.  True, 
Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  denies  the  assertion  of  Senator 
Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire,  that  the  interpolation  was  "a 
legislative  trick."  Yet  even  Frye  admits  that  he  does  not 
know  how  it  was  done.  We  know  nothing  yet  as  to 
its  effects.  Nobody  seems  to  know.  But  that  they  will 
be  radical  and  sweeping,  nobody  denies.  Already  on 
this  coast  its  effects  are  foreshadowed.  Oceanic  steam- 
ship stock  is  rising  from  day  to  day,  on  the  probability 
that  the  Spreckels  company  will  fall  heir  to  nearly  all 
the  Hawaiian  trade,  as  the  Pacific  Mail,  under  section  22, 
can  not  carry  Hawaiian  goods  in  its  own  British  bottoms, 
nor  in  its  chartered  British  bottoms,  the  Occidental  and 
Oriental  ships. 

The  Argonaut  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
or  non-desirability  of  the  ten  per  cent,  discriminating  tax  in 
section  22  of  the  Dingley  bill.  But  we  have  a  very  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  got  into  the  bill.  When  a 
measure  of  such  importance  is  buncoed  into  a  bill — when 
United  States  senators  declare  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  it — when  the  Speaker  of  the  House  says  that  it  was 
slipped  in  without  his  knowledge — when  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  are  tricked  into  passing  a  law 
by  something  very  much  like  a  forgery — when  a  legis- 
lative enactment  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  tainted  in  its  incipiency  with  a  fraud  like  the  cheap 
swindles  of  cheap  pettifoggers,  we  think  the  Argonaut  was 
justified  in  saying  that  it  did  not  like  the  way  in  which 
Congress  passed  the  Dingley  bill. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  India — especially  that  portion 
T        .    D  from    its    median    line    to     its    constantly  . 

India  s  Revolt  j 

against  changing  border — has  been,  during   British 

British  Rl-le.       occupation,  in  a  chronic  state  of  unrest,  in- 
tensified by  alarming  periods  of  insurrection,  religious  riots, 
border  outbreaks,  and  conspiracies,  England  has  seized  every 
opportunity  to  press   the   Indian  frontier  farther  and  farther 
into  the  heart  of  Asia,  until  now  the  sphere  of  British  influ- 
ence, overleaping   the   Indus,  halts  only  at  the  foot   of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh.     On  the  north-western-  Indian  border,  the  I 
country  is  rugged  but  broken,  giving  numerous  important 
passes  to  tribesmen  from  Afghan  and  the  Pamirs.     Here  the  { 
frontier  has  of  late  years  been  driven  like  a  wedge  into  Cen-  1 
tral  Asia  to  obtain  possession  of  these  passes.     The  Hindoo 
Koosh  is  a  natural  rampart  lying  midway  between  the  Indus  '. 
and  the   Oxus.     From  its   summits   one  looks   down  to  the 
north  upon  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  Pamirs,  where  Russia  \ 


has  placed  the  outposts  of  a  similar  wedge,  which  she  is 
driving  from  the  Oxus  to  the  south,  and  to  the  south  his  gaze 
rests  upon  the  turbulent  mountain  valleys  of  British  feuda- 
tory states.  Here,  on  the  "  roof  of  the  world,"  the  for- 
midable rivals  of  Asian  supremacy  have  at  last  met.  Be- 
tween them  remains  only  a  narrow  arm  of  the  weak  buffer 
state  of  Afghanistan  and  the  walls  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 
This  part  of  British  India  is  occupied  by  fierce  and  fanatical 
mountaineers  whose  appearance  and  customs  betray  a  dis- 
tinctly Semitic  origin  and  whose  names  are  echoes  from  the 
Mosaic  books,  but  who  since  the  seventh  century  have  fallen 
completely  under  Mohammedan  sway.  England  obtained 
her  present  advanced  position  as  guardian  of  the  Koosh 
passes  after  a  severe  campaign  against  Chitral  in  1S93.  A 
revolt  followed  in  1S94  and  was  subdued.  By  June,  1S95, 
the  government  had  decided  to  release  Chitral  to  its  native 
rulers,  and  sent  an  order  to  the  viceroy  to  that  effect,  but 
before  it  was  acted  upon,  the  Rosebery  government  was  re- 
placed by  that  of  Salisbury  and  the  order  was  counter- 
manded. Perhaps  to  that  circumstance  was  due  a  fresh 
outbreak  and  a  new  campaign  early  in  the  present  year. 
Scarcely  had  this  been  successfully  met  when,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  we  received  news  of  alarming  turbulence  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Swat  River — a  valley  contiguous  to  the  Chitral. 
Since  then,  although  thirty-seven  thousand  troops  have  been 
hurried  forward,  the  disaffection  has  spread  to  the  Afridis, 
Chitralis,  and  Orakzais.  A  territory  six  hundred  miles  long 
and  two  hundred  wide  is  now  involved,  and  sevetal  conflicts 
have  terminated  with  advantage  to  the  tribes.  At  last  ac- 
count the  British  had  lost  the  Khyber  Pass,  held  by  them 
since  1S7S.  It  is  occupied  by  the  Afridis  and  is  a  most  im- 
portant border  key,  since  through  it  runs  the  road  from 
Cabul  to  Peshaway,  opening  the  Punjab  to  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Afghan  frontier. 

The  causes  of  this  recrudescence  of  Indian  disaffection 
are  variously  stated.  Russian  intrigue,  says  one;  India 
swarms  with  Russian  agents,  and  the  Muscovite  hand  thus 
'  reaches  down  and  stirs  up  the  fanaticism  of  a  people  whom 
Russia  best  of  all  knows  how  to  handle.  Russia  alone,  if 
we  credit  this  authority,  can  unite  the  warring  factions  of 
Hindooism  and  Mohammedism  as  they  are  now  uniting 
against  the  British  occupation.  Another  points  out  the 
usurious  system  under  which  money-lenders,  acquiring  the 
lands  and  reducing  the  hereditary  agriculturists  to  serfdom, 
are  driving  the  natives  to  desperation.  In  other  quarters  it 
is  attributed  to  the  recent  plague  and  famine  and  revolt 
against  the  English  conduct  of  relief,  its  inception  being 
found  in  the  murder  of  the  plague  commissioners,  Ayerst 
and  Rand,  at  Poona  on  June  22d.  Again  we  hear  the 
trouble  ascribed  to  the  Sultan's  secret  propaganda  of  a 
holy  war.  British  statesmen  profess  to  have  been  long 
aware  of  a  Pan-Islamic  movement  emanating  from  Vildiz 
Kiosk  and  disseminated  by  secret  agents  in  all  Moham- 
medan countries.  They  trace  it  in  the  fanaticism  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  unrest  of  Algeria,  in  the  hostility  of  Egyptian 
Moslems  to  British  rule,  and  in  the  frequent  risings  in 
India.  They  note  it  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  Ameer  of 
Cabul  on  the  subject  of  the  Jehad,  which  have  been  widely 
distributed  in  native  Indian  regiments,  and  in  the  tone  of  the 
Indian  press,  which  sees  the  star  of  Islam  rising  from  the 
Grecian  plains,  hails  deliverance  from  the  Christian  yoke, 
and  calls  upon  the  faithful  to  be  prepared. 

Whether  one  of  these  reasons  or  all  combined  presents 
the  true  cause,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  England  has  not 
yet  solved  the  problem  confronting  a  civilized  nation  ruling 
another  which  has  totally  different  traditions,  customs,  and 
temperament.  The  present  case  is  peculiarly  aggravated. 
With  its  slow  advance  in  agriculture,  Indian  population  in- 
creases faster  than  its  food  supply,  and  improved  sanitary 
measures  forced  upon  an  unwilling  people  prevent  its 
decimation  from  plague  and  famine  as  of  old.  Early  mar- 
riages are  almost  a  religious  obligation,  and  the  prudential 
checks  common  to  Europe  are  unknown,  while  relief  through 
emigration  to  Littoral  and  tropical  Africa  and  Australia  fails 
because  the  settlers  in  those  parts  decline  to  burden  them- 
selves   with    the  cheap  labor   of  India.     Beyond 
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difficulties,  the  traditions  and  conservatism  of  India  are  the 
greatest  foes  to  its  own  development.  Whether  the  problem 
must  eventually  be  given  up  ;  whether  the  present  condition 
foreshadows  the  downfall  of  England's  Indian  empire  ;  or 
whether  it  is  only  one  more  of  the  painful  steps  which  lead 
to  the  complete  conquest  of  Asia  by  the  forces  of  civilization, 
time  alone  can  reveal. 

The  steamer  Mariposa,  which  arrived   here  from   Australia 
last   week,  brought   a  shipment   of  two  and 

Gold  Shipments  '  °  r 

from  one-quarter  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  En- 

Australia.  glish  sovereigns  to  be  sent  to  the  mint  and 

coined  into  American  money.  This  is  an  unusually  large 
shipment  of  coin  from  Australia  to  this  country,  and  recalls 
the  comment  that  was  inspired  by  a  similar  shipment  last 
year.  To  some  it  may  seem  strange  that  gold  should  be 
imported  into  the  most  extensive  gold-producing  country  in 
the  world,  yet  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  even  unusual 
about  it.  Imports  or  exports  of  gold  follow  the  movements 
of  merchandise  in  response  to  the  natural  and  inflexible  laws 
of  trade.  It  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  that  gold  is 
imported  into  this  country  from  Australia,  because  the  United 
States  annually  sells  more  of  its  products  to  Australia  than  it 
buys  from  that  country.  This  excess  has  been  increased 
during  the  last  two  years  largely  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of 
the  Australian  wheat  crops  and  the  purchase  of  cereals  from 
the  United  States.  During  the  five  years  ending  1S95,  the 
average  annual  exports  to  Australia  amounted  to  $9,894,249. 
In  1S96  products  to  the  value  of  $12,748,074  were  exported, 
and  in  1897  the  exports  amounted  to  $17,460,283.  The  in- 
dications are  that  the  exports  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will 
exceed  this  in  value.  During  the  last  seven  years  Australia 
has  sent  to  this  country  in  payment  of  its  purchases  nearly 
thirty-one  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  ($30,936,644). 

The  principles  underlying  the  international  movements 
of  gold  are  somewhat  obscured  by  the  fact  that  such  trans- 
actions are  directed  almost  exclusively  by  the  banks.  The 
business  man  who  purchases  goods  from  a  foreign  country 
goes  to  his  bank  and  obtains  a  draft  drawn  upon  a  bank  in 
that  country.  This  draft  he  mails  to  his  creditor  in  settle- 
ment of  his  indebtedness.  The  banker  charges  for  this 
draft  an  amount  which  is  more  or  less  according  to  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  the  two  countries.  The  normal  ratio 
between  the  United  and  those  countries  using  English  cur- 
rency is  one  pound  sterling  for  $4.S66]2  of  our  money,  that 
being  the  equivalent  of  the  bullion  value.  But,  if  Australia 
has  been  purchasing  largely  from  this  country,  a  large  num- 
ber of  drafts  have  been  drawn  by  the  Australian  banks 
upon  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  they  have  been  borrowing  largely  from 
American  banks.  With  a  view  to  curtailing  these  demands, 
they  charge  more  for  their  drafts,  or  raise  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. On  the  other  hand,  the  American  banks,  having  a 
large  credit  in  Australia,  reduce  their  rate  of  exchange. 
There  is  a  limit,  however,  beyond  which  it  is  unprofitable  for 
these  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange  to  go.  When 
the  price  of  a  draft  has  been  raised  so  high  that 
it  would  be  more  economical  to  ship  the  coin  instead 
of  purchasing  a  draft,  shipments  of  specie  will  begin  and 
will  continue  until  the  balance  has  been  adjusted.  The  cost 
of  shipping  the  precious  metals  is  made  up  of  the  freight 
charges,  which  are  placed  at  a  high  figure  on  account  of  the 
valuable  character  of  the  freight,  the  interest  on  the  money 
during  the  time  it  is  in  transit,  and  the  insurance  on  account 
of  the  increased  danger  of  loss  while  at  sea.  These  items, 
though  small  in  themselves,  become  of  great  importance  in 
connection  with  the  vast  amounts  of  money  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  international  balances,  and  have  been  calcu- 
lated to  the  smallest  fraction.  Recent  shipments,  princi- 
pally of  grain,  have  raised  the  rate  of  exchange  on  the 
United  States  to  the  point  where  it  is  more  profitable  to  ship 


arrived  at  the  bearing  age.  A  count  of  the  rookeries  was 
had  by  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  breeding-grounds  show 
a  diminution  of  fifteen  per  cent,  and  the  hunting-grounds  of 
thirty-three  per  cent,  over  the  numbers  of  last  year.  The 
experiment  of  branding  the  females  was  first  tried  in  1S96. 
It  has  proven  eminently  effective,  as  it  is  harmless  to  the 
animal  and  yet  destroys  the  fur  for  commercial  uses,  and 
the  remaining  females  are  soon  to  be  similarly  treated. 

By  the  conscientious  and  energetic  work  of  men  like  Dr. 
Jordan  the  valuable  seal  interests  might  yet  be  saved  to 
posterity  if  only  the  United  States  shall  awake  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  protecting  her  own  interests.  If  we  can  not  do 
that,  "  let  us  cede  them  to  England,"  indignantly  exclaims 
Dr.  Jordan,  "we  may  be  sure  that  she  will  protect  them 
against  us."  An  international  conference  is  soon  to  consider 
Dr.  Jordan's  report  with  others,  and  on  its  decision  hangs 
the  fate  of  the  fur  seal. 


the  specie,  and  hence  the  imports  of  gold  have  cojnmenced 
to  come.  ™ 

David   Starr   Jordan  has  recently  returned  from  an   inves- 
_,     .  tigation   of  the    condition   of  the  fur  seals, 

Dr.  Jordan  &  ' 

on  the  undertaken    in   behalf  of    the   government. 

Dr.  Jordan  reports  that  of  the  countless 
herds  of  sea-otter  which  once  inhabited  Pacific  waters  from 
the  Farallones  to  Japan,  scarce  any  remain  beyond  the  few 
hundreds  now  foundjin  Alaskan  bays  between  Kodiak  and 
Unalaska.  He  forcibly,  condemns  the  custom  of  pelagic 
sealing  as  the  cause  which  is  rapidly  exterminating  this  most 
valuable  fur-bearing  animaL  'The  preservation  of  the  seals 
requires  that  the  superfluous  males  alone  shall  be  taken,  and 
this  may  be  effected  only  by  careful  selection  on  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  under  government  direction. 
Pelagic  sealing  was  resumed  on  a  large  scale  in  1S94, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  international  agreement  which 
was  the  outcome  of  the  Paris  arbitration.  The  destruction 
of  every  nursing  female  involves  the  starvation  of  her 
young.  As  the  bearing  female  must  be  three  years  of 
=.e,  the  slaughter  of  1894  affects  not  only  the  herd  that 
year,  but  of  every  year  until  the  starved  pups   would  have 


The  East  is  very  fond  of  lecturing  the  West  on  its  defi- 
E  ciencies.      In    the     matter     of    the     higher 

Academic  education,    the    East    is    particularly    prone 

Frehdom.  to    Pharisaism.     Western    universities     are 

rarely  spoken  of  without  a  sneer.  We  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  our  Pharisaic  brethren  of  the  East  a  careful 
study  of  the  respective  attitudes  of  Brown  and  Stanford 
Universities.  The  Eastern  institution,  after  first  trying  to 
gag  its  president,  and  then  offering  to  overlook  his  honest 
views  on  silver  if  he  would  dishonestly  disavow  them, 
has  requested  him  to  resign.  It  has,  to  be  sure,  written 
him  a  carefully  worded  apology,  but  that  apology  repeats 
the  suggestion  that  he  "  take  a  less  active  part  in  exciting 
partisan  discussions  and  apply  your  energies  more  exclusively 
to  the  affairs  of  the  college."  In  plain  English,  it  tells  him 
to  shut  his  mouth  and  tend  to  his  own  business.  The 
head  of  the  Western  university,  Professor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  does  not  agree  with  the  silver  views  of  Dr.  E.  A. 
Ross,  professor  of  economics  at  Stanford.  But  he  has  not 
tried  either  to  gag  him  or  to  force  him  to  resign.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  said :  "  Personally,  I  do  not  trust  or 
approve  the  methods  by  which  certain  views  of  Dr.  Ross 
are  reached.  Still,  my  objections  as  to  the  practical  results 
of  free  coinage  are,  I  presume,  no  greater  than  his  objections 
to  mine.  I  believe  in  academic  freedom  within  the  bounds 
of  common  sense."  These  brave  and  manly  words  should 
bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  the  men  at  Brown 
University  who  are  trying  to  stifle  freedom  and  throttle 
thought. 

Sensationalism  is  the  food  upon  which  the  daily  press  grows 
„.      ,  fat.     The  current  news  is  distorted  and  given 

The  Interior  ° 

Press  and  the  a  factitious  value  ;  its  sensational  features 
Mining  Booms.  are  exaggerated  until  the  report  loses  all 
semblance  to  truth.  This  tendency  has  been  vividly  illus- 
trated by  the  manner  in  which  the  mining  news  has  been 
presented  by  the  daily  papers  during  the  last  month  or  six 
weeks.  When  a  handful  of  miners  arrived  here  from  Alaska 
with  the  results  of  their  year's  work,  the  papers  saw  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  "  spread,"  and  they  proceeded  to  do 
so.  The  reports  that  have  been  dished  up  to  the  public 
since  the  middle  of  July,  if  published  in  book-form,  would 
stock  a  library  of  respectable  size.  The  successes  have 
been  dwelt  upon,  the  p.ofits  to  be  realized  have  been  magni- 
fied, and  the  dangers  and  hardships  and  failures  have  been 
thrust  into  the  background.  The  result  of  this  has  been  in- 
evitable. Thousands  of  men  who  have  suffered  from  the 
hard  times  have  been  incited  to  leave  home  and  family  to 
take  their  chances  along  the  streams  and  gulches  of  the 
frozen  north,  and  hundreds  of  them  will  yield  up  their  lives 
as  sacrifices  to  the  sensationalism  of  the  daily  press.  The 
presentation  of  the  more  sombre  side  of  the  picture  comes 
tardily  now,  after  the  victims  have  departed  and  the  harm  is 
done. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  attitude  of  the  interior  press 
regarding  this  latest  escapade  of  the  sensational  dailies. 
Papers  published  in  comparatively  small  communities  can 
not  enjoy  the  independence  of  action  that  is  possible  for  a 
•'  metropolitan  journal,  and  the  "  booming "  habit  naturally 
grows  upon  them.  Yet  they  display  peculiarly  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  exaggerated  utterances  of  the  San  Francisco 
dailies,  even  when  it  is  the  California  placers  that  are  being 
boomed.  Referring  to  the  manner  in  which  the  early  sen- 
sational reports  have  dwindled  as  more  complete  information 
has  been  received,  the  Sacramento  Record-Union  points  out 
that  exaggerations  of  one  issue  are  ignored  the  next  day, 
I  when  a  wholly  inconsistent  story  is  printed.  The  Santa 
1  Cruz  Sentinel  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  the  Trinity 
County  mining  fables  are  being  exploded,"  and  adds  "  as  a 
fact,  every  dollar  in  gold  obtained  from  the  California  dig- 
,  gings  has  cost  a  dollar  in  labor."  The  Pajaronian  says  : 
"There  is  certain  to  be  a  great  loss  of  life  on  the  route 
from  Dyea  to  Dawson,  and  those  who  get  through  will 
suffer  terribly.  Newspaper  booming  will  be  largely  re- 
sponsible for  these  conditions."     Tu  ramento  Bee  de- 


in  booming  up  the  Trinity  County  mining  ledge  must  think 
that  the  people  are  a  lot  of  superannuated  idiots."  The 
Oakland  Enquirer  says  :  "  A  gold  rush  is  a  race  between 
fools  to  see  who  can  arrive  first  at  a  place  where  there  may 
be  nothing  for  any  of  them.  The  folly  of  the  Klondike 
rush  is  now  being  made  apparent.  The  Trinity  County 
rush  is  almost  as  foolish,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  reason- 
able investment." 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  attitude  of  the 
interior  papers.  They  are  almost  unanimous  in  censuring 
the  sensational  exaggeration  of  the  San  Francisco  dailies, 
and  there  is  at  times  a  tinge  of  resentment  in  their  com- 
ment. Such  resentment  is  perfectly  justifiable.  A  news- 
paper published  in  a  large  city  has  facilities  for  collecting 
and  verifying  the  news  that  are  denied  to  its  less  pretentious 
contemporaries.  The  eager  audience  that  it  addresses 
guarantees  it  a  circulation  that  enables  it  to  retain  a  large 
force  of  skilled  employees.  The  general  public  and  its  less 
favored  exchanges  are  therefore  justified  in  expecting  that 
its  reports  shall  be  accurate.  That  the  reports  of  the  San 
Francisco  dailies  are  not  so  accepted  is  because  they  aim  at 
sensation  rather  than  truth.  In  view  of  their  success  in  the 
chosen  direction,  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  they 
might  accomplish  in  pursuing  a  higher  ambition. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  out  of  the  vast  mass 
A  Rich  °^   5tun*"  about    the     Klondike    hegira,    sent 

Strike  from  the  North  to  the  newspapers,  the  best 

of  Words.  letter  should  have  come  from   one  who   is 

not  a  newspaper  man.  Despite  the  clouds  of  commis- 
sioners, couriers,  poets,  special  correspondents,  and  artists 
who  now  infest  Alaska,  like  its  indigenous  mosquitoes,  the 
result  in  the  newspapers  has  been '  as  wearisome  as  it  is 
appalling.  Fine  writing,  word-painting,  hifalutin',  and 
twaddle — as  Hamlet  said,  "  Words,  words,  words."  It 
recalls  the  solemn  Latin  jest  about  not  seeing  the  forest  for 
the  trees.  It  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  news  from  the 
words.  The  letter  to  which  we  refer  was  not  more  than  a 
column  in  length  ;  it  gave  a  graphic  picture  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  trail ;  it  abounded  in  hints  of  what  not  to  do  and 
what  not  to  bring  ;  it  showed  what  kind  of  pack  animals 
were  valuable  and  what  worthless  ;  in  short,  it  was  pithy, 
precise,  graphic,  and  crammed  with  facts  instead  of  roor- 
backs— the  exact  antithesis  of  the  letters  written  by  the 
couriers,  commissioners,  and  poets.  And  it  was  not  written 
by  a  newspaper  man,  but  by  a  real-estate  man — Thomas 
Magee,  of  San  Francisco. 


clares  :  "  Some  of  the  telegraphic  correspondents  engaged 


Since  the  industrial  awakening  of  Japan,  all  of  the  industrial 

^      „.  nations  of  the  earth   have  been  putting  forth 

Our  1  rade  r  b 

with  their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  a  share 

JAPAN-  of    the    increasing    trade.      Great    Britain, 

which  has  always  held  a  foremost  place  in  Oriental  trade, 
has  managed  to  maintain  that  position,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  this  country  is  making  material  advances  in  that 
direction.  Last  year  Japan  was  a  purchaser  in  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  $13,255,340.  This  is 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  sold  to  that  country  in  1 896, 
and  more  than  four  times  the  value  of  the  sales  five  years 
ago,  when  the  exports  to  Japan  amounted  to  $3,290,111. 
The  increase  has  been  most  marked  in  the  exports  of  un- 
manufactured cotton,  cotton  cloth,  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  refined  mineral  oils.  The  United  States  now 
holds  the  first  place  in  supplying  machinery,  rails,  nails,  and 
pig  iron — a  notable  triumph,  since  Great  Britain  has  for 
so  many  years  led  in  the  production  of  these  articles. 
The  sales  of  raw  cotton  in  1891  were  valued  at  $225,879. 
The  next  year  they  fell  off  nearly  one-half,  and  in  1 S93  they 
amounted  to  only  $68,423.  There  has  been  a  rapid  increase 
since  that  time,  owing  to  the  development  of  manufactures 
in  Japan,  the  successive  annual  sales  being  $360,492,  $806,- 
058,  $1,481,056,  and  $2,259,209.  The  development  of  this 
market  offers  a  great  relief  to  the  cotton  planters  of  this 
country,  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  have  been  confronted 
by  a  demand  insufficient  to  absorb  their  product.  In  spite 
of  this  development  of  cotton  manufactures  in  Japan  the 
sales  of  cotton  cloth  by  this  country  to  the  Japanese  has 
increased  from  $9,084  in  1893,  to  $92,830  in  1896.  The 
extension  of  Japanese  manufactures  has  created  a  demand 
for  machinery  and  miscellaneous  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  the  purchases  in  the  United  States  amounting  to 
$229,968  in  1891,  $114,038  in  1893,  and  $906,713  in  1896. 
The  sales  of  refined  mineral  oil  amounted  to  $2,894,577  in 
1891,  $1,724,972  in  1893,  the  year  of  smallest  sales,  and 
$3,149,527  in  1S96.  Wheat  flour,  with  sales  valued  at 
$286,111  in  1896,  shows  a  slight  falling  off  as  compared 
with  1 89 1,  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  the  inter- 
mediate years.  The  total  sales  to  Japan  since  1893  show 
the  following  increases  for  each  succeeding  year  :  $791,321 
$647,902,  $3,054,968,  and  $5,565,655. 

In  the  face  of  the  active  competition  of  the  leading  com 
mercial  nations  of  Europe,  this  steady  growth  is  one  thai 
this  country  may  well  be  proud  of.     It  has   resulted   p:f\hj 
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from  the  excellence  of  goods  of  American  manufacture  and 
partly  from  the  friendly  feeling  the  Japanese  entertain 
toward  the  United  States.  While  sentiment  has  no  place 
in  business  transactions,  a  feeling  of  friendship  has  an  in- 
fluence, and  it  would  be  well  for  the  statesmen  of  this  coun- 
try to  bear  this  in  mind  in  their  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Japan.  Some  friction  has  been  created  between  the  two 
countries  over  the  Hawaiian  question,  and  while  it  is  not 
serious  at  present,  it  may  well  become  so.  The  Hawaiian 
grab  is  purely  commercial ;  it  has  no  element  of  morality  or 
sentiment,  and,  as  a  business  proposition,  the  acquisition  of 
the  islands  would  not  offset  the  loss  from  incurring  the  ill- 
will  of  Japan.  Last  year  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  pur- 
chasers from  this  country  to  the  value  of  $486,770,  as 
against  $13,255,340  purchased  by  Japan.  From  the  trader's 
point  of  view,  the  good-will  of  Japan  is  twenty-seven  times 
as  valuable  as  that  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Several  weeks  ago  a  man  by  the  names  of  Kimes  shot  and 
Official  attempted    to    kill    another   man   upon    the 

Condonation  streets    of    Parkersburg,  W.  Va.       He  was 

of  Murder.  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted.     The  judge 

sentenced  him  to  be  confined  in  the  jail  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  case 
being  brought  before  Governor  Atkinson,  of  that  common- 
wealth, he  remitted  the  fine,  and  in  doing  so  declared  that 
his  only  regret  was  that  Kimes  had  not  killed  his  man. 
The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  statement  was  the  fact  that 
the  assaulted  man  had  alienated  the  affections  of  Mrs. 
Kimes.  The  case  has  caused  wide-spread  comment,  and 
the  views  of  the  governor  have  received  the  indorsement  of 
a  number  of  prominent  men,  including  Judge  Jackson,  of 
the  supreme  court  of  West  Virginia,  and  Judges  Falconer 
and  Thompson,  of  Kentucky.  Two  recent  murders  in  this 
State,  though  inspired  by  other  causes,  have  been  received 
with  similar  comment.  According  to  the  informal  testimony 
presented,  Schofield,  the  Santa  Clara  rancher  who  was  shot 
to  death  last  month,  was  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  kept 
the  members  of  his  household  in  constant  fear  for  their 
lives,  and  Jones,  the  Sacramento  barber  who  was  killed  in  a 
fight  with  the  woman  who  had  been  his  companion,  was  in 
the  habit  of  beating  her  cruelly  almost  every  day.  For 
these  reasons  not  a  little  sympathy  has  been  created  in  be- 
half of  the  accused. 

That  the  old  savage  inclination  to  take  the  law  into  one's 
own  hands  is  growing  may  be  doubted,  but  the  disposition 
survives  in  many  localities,  and  such  outgivings  as  that  of 
Governor  Atkinson  will  tend  to  strengthen  it.  The  first  re- 
sult of  the  governor's  dictum  was  an  application  of  the 
principle  within  a  few  weeks.  A  negro  in  Lexington  saw 
his  wife  walking  arm  in  arm  with  a  good-looking  mulatto, 
and  shot  the  latter  on  the  spot,  citing  the  governor's  words 
as  an  excuse  for  his  action.  Whether  the  offense  in  such 
cases,  or  in  any  case,  is  deserving  of  the  death  penalty  need 
not  be  considered  at  the  present  time.  The  law  recognizes 
the  principle  that  a  man  who  is  in  danger  of  his  life,  or  who 
sees  another  in  such  danger,  may  prevent  the  crime,  even  by 
killing  the  assailant.  But  in  such  cases  the  purpose  is  not  to 
permit  the  man  to  gratify  his  revenge  or  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance. The  enormity  of  the  offense  is  not  considered,  but 
the  fact  that  the  action  must  be  immediate  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  the  crime.  After  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, the  case  is  one  for  the  courts  to  handle.  It  is  funda- 
mental that  civilized  society  rests  upon  the  self-restraint  of 
the  individual  under  provocation  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  violated,  civil  government 
is  weakened. 

The  fact  that  governors  and  judges,  upon  whom  rests  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  law,  encourage  and  applaud  such  acts 
of  violence  is  particularly  regrettable.  In  no  part  of  the 
country  is  the  practice  of  individuals  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  more  common  than  in  the  South.  Such  an 
offense  is  sometimes  wholly  ignored  by  the  authorities,  or,  if 
the  offender  be  brought  to  trial,  he  is  acquitted  by  the  jury 
or  escapes  with  a  trivial  sentence  imposed  by  the  judge.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  law  is  regarded  with  contempt  in  such 
communities  and  that  lynching-parties  will  not  wait  for  the 
courts  to  inflict  deserved  penalties.  If  the  death  penalty 
is  the  proper  punishment  for  the  offender  who  wrecks  a 
man's  home,  it  should  be  inflicted  by  the  law  in  defense  of 
society,  not  by  the  injured  man  in  satisfaction  of  personal 
vengeance.  The  remedy  is  by  the  action  of  the  people 
through  their  legislatures,  not  by  overturning  the  very  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  social  fabric  rests. 


The  direct  nomination  of  candidates  by  the  voters  at  primary 
elections,  frequently  urged  as  a  remedy  for 
the  boss-rule  that  the  present  methods  make 
possible,  has  never  heretofore  had  a  con- 
in  practical  politics,  but  the  municipal 
campaign  in  Greater  New  York  presents  an  instance  of 
its  application.  Under  the  new  charter,  the  mayor  of 
Greater  New  York  will  have  more  power  than  any  other 


Politics 
in  Greater 
New  York. 

spicuous    trial 


official  in  the  country,  excepting  only  the  President.  The 
Citizens'  Union  nominated  President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia 
College,  and  asked  the  citizens  to  pledge  themselves  to  vote 
for  him.  As  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
voters  have  so  pledged  themselves,  his  election  is  practically 
assured,  and  thus  the  system  of  direct  nominations  has 
scored  a  distinct  success.  The  situation  is  an  exceptional 
one,  however.  President  Low,  as  mayor  under  the 
Brooklyn  charter  which  concentrated  the  nominating 
power  in  that  official,  gained  a  national  reputation  as 
a  man  of  integrity  and  exceptional  executive  ability.  He 
was  one  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Morion 
to  prepare  the  charter  for  Greater  New  York,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  campaign  that  ended  in  its  adoption. 
He  was  the  logical  candidate  for  mayor,  and  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  this  instance  that  direct  nomination  would  be 
successful  in  all  cases. 

The  fact  that  a  university  is  an  institution  devoted  to  in- 
Brutality  tellectual  pursuits   has    blinded    many   who 

at  are  unfamiliar  with  the  inner  life  of  a  college 

Berkeley.  t0  tne  mariy  evidences  of  puerility  displayed 

there.  Childish  practices  are  observed  merely  because  it 
is  the  tradition  in  college  life  to  observe  them,  and  the 
newly-fledged  freshmen  imagine  that  it  stamps  them  as  men 
to  continue  the  observance,  just  as  younger  boys  think  it  a 
mark  of  manliness  to  smoke  cigarettes  and  use  vulgar  lan- 
guage. The  college  at  Berkeley  has  been  particularly 
afflicted  with  this  malady.  When  the  senior  class  graduates, 
the  general  public  is  invited  to  listen  to  jokes  which  at  best 
are  in  bad  taste  when  addressed  to  strangers  ;  when  the 
junior  class  holds  its  annual  celebration,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered the  duty  of  the  sophomore  class  to  distribute  among 
the  guests  present  a  bogus  programme  which  on  more  than 
one  occasion  has  overstepped  the  bounds  of  decency  ;  when 
the  freshmen  class  observes  the  close  of  its  college  year  by 
the  Bourdon  burial,  the  sophomores  devote  their  energies  to 
kidnapping  the  participants  and  breaking  up  the  celebration  ; 
and  when  the  freshman  class  enters,  it  is  regarded  as  neces- 
sary to  have  a  "  rush." 

The  rush  at  Berkeley  this  year  had  the  redeeming  feature 
of  being  so  brutal  as  to  deal  a  death-blow  to  the  custom. 
Slight  injuries,  such  as  cuts  and  bruises,  were  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  participants,  two  of  the  freshmen  will  be 
laid  up  for  several  weeks  with  broken  legs,  and  one  was 
severely  injured.  He  was  discovered  at  midnight  wandering 
around  the  campus  in  a  delirious  condition.  His  upper  lip 
was  hanging  by  a  few  threads,  his  nose  was  broken,  eight 
teeth  were  knocked  out,  and  the  bone  of  the  lower  jaw  was 
torn  away  with  the  teeth.  His  face  clearly  showed  the  im- 
print of  a  boot-heel.  These  were  the  incidents  this  year, 
and  the  medical  examiner  of  the  University  states  that  he 
knows  of  numerous  instances  of  permanent  disability  result- 
ing from  former  rushes.  To  those  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  witnessing  a  rush,  it  may  be  explained  that 
the  freshmen  and  sophmores  form  in  two  compact  bodies — 
in  this  case  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  on  one  side 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  on  the  other — and  these  two 
masses  rush  at  each  other  with  the  force  of  human  battering- 
rams.  The  shock  of  the  impact  breaks  their  ranks,  and  in- 
dividual and  collective  rough-and-tumble  wrestling  and  fight- 
ing follows  until  one  side  or  the  other  is  hors  du  combat. 

It  is  urged  in  favor  of  this  amusement  that  it  increases 
the  student's  spirit  of  loyalty  to  his  class.  If  class  loyalty 
can  be  secured  only  by  such  means,  it  is  too  expensive  a 
luxury.  Foot-ball,  with  all  its  roughness,  is  governed  by 
rules  based  upon  common  sense  and  involves  elements  of 
skill  and  brain-work  ;  the  bruiser  in  the  prize-ring  displays 
science  and  generalship  ;  but  the  rush  is  simply  an  opposi- 
tion of  brute  force  to  brute  force.  Stanford  has  never  been 
accused  of  backwardness  in  enthusiasm  for  athletics  or  in 
class  spirit,  yet  the  students  there  voluntarily  resolved 
against  the  rush.  The  casualties  this  year  at  Berkeley  are 
most  unfortunate ;  but,  should  they  result  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  puerile  practices  in  vogue  there,  they  will 
have  served  a  good  purpose.  The  spirit  of  the  student 
body  is  reflected  in  their  actions,  and  thus  judged,  the  spirit 
at  Berkeley  is  not  one  of  which  the  institution  or  the  State 
may  feel  proud.  The  students  are  peculiarly  jealous  of  any 
interference  with  their  personal  liberty  of  action,  but  the 
faculty  should  remember  that  they  are  in  reality  only  boys, 
and  have  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  self-control.  If  the 
student  body  does  not  display  a  proper  spirit,  the  faculty 
should  compel  them  to  do  so. 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  slightly  humorous  tinge 
„  which  the  "  Mission  Zoo  "  project  is  taking, 
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lends  as    evidenced  by   the  fact   that  at  a  recent 

Enchantment.  Mission  meeting  President  John  McLaughlin 
read  a  poem  in  its  favor.  At  another  meeting — that  of  the 
"  Mission  Zoo  C'ub  " — President  F.  E.  Hackney  made  a 
speech  in  its  fSvoi.9  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  "by 
establishing   a   Zoo   park  in  the  Gum-Tree  tract,  it  would 


educate  the  Mission  school-children  in  natural  history,  and 
people  would  not  be  kept  awake  at  night  with  the  noise  of 
the  wild  animals,  as  often  was  the  case  at  the  old  Wood- 
ward's Gardens."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  President 
Hackney  is  right  in  desiring  that  the  Mission  school- 
children should  be  taught  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw, but  to  his  other  argument  a  fatal  objection  may  be 
made.  If  the  distance  of  the  Gum-Tree  tract  makes  it  a 
desirable  site  for  the  Zoo,  as  calculated  not  to  disturb  the 
slumbers  of  San  Francisco's  burghers  and  the  beauty-sleep 
of  the  Mission  burgheresses,  there  are  many  other  sites 
much  farther  and  therefore  much  better.     The  Farallones, 

for  example. 

-♦  •  *- 

JAPAN,   HAWAII,  AND    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

[In  a  recent  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  there  is  a  sensible  article  on 
the  present  status  of  the  question  of  Hawaiian  annexation,  which  we 
reproduce,  slightly  condensed,  as  follows  — Eds.] 

The  shrill  cry  which  recently  resounded  over  the  land, 
that  unless  the  American  flag  be  raised  in  Hawaii  at  once 
the  Japanese  would  swoop  down  and  take  the  islands,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  has  some- 
what subsided.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  that  cry  could 
be  kept  up  in  the  face  of  the  repeated  and  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  Japanese  Government  that  nothing  could 
be  further  from  their  minds  than  such  an  intention.  The 
Japanese  minister  in  Mexico  goes  even  so  for  as  to  say  that 
if  Hawaii  were  presented  to  Japan  as  a  gift,  with  the  consent 
of  everybody,  Japan  would  not  take  it.  Nor  are  such  utter- 
ances on  the  part  of  Japanese  statesmen  at  all  surprising. 
Japan  has  introduced  herself  in  the  family  of  civilized 
nations  as  a  new  power  by  a  brilliant  feat.  But  she  became 
aware  at  once  that  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  all 
the  fruits  of  her  victory  over  China  against  the  pretensions 
of  other  powers,  and  that  to  maintain  herself  in  possession 
of  those  of  them  that  were  left  to  her  she  would  have  to 
husband  her  resources  with  circumspection. 

The  chief  point  of  the  Japanese  protest  is  that  in  the  scheme 
of  annexation  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Japanese  living  in 
Hawaii  are  not  properly  respected.  They  did  not  invade 
Hawaii  as  conquerors,  nor  as  adventurers,  nor  as  ordinary 
immigrants.  They  came  there  at  the  instance  of  the 
Hawaiian  Government,  as  laborers  whose  help  was  very 
much  needed.  The  principal  product  of  Hawaii — reports 
say  fourteen -fifteenths  of  the  whole — is  sugar.  When  plant- 
ing began  on  a  large  scale,  the  labor  problem  became  a  very 
pressing  one.  Native  labor  was  insufficient.  Various  ex- 
periments in  importing  field-hands  resulted  in  failure.  Then 
recourse  was  had  to  Asiatics.  A  large  number  of  Chinese 
came,  whom  the  other  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  disliked, 
although  they  proved  excellent  field-hands.  Then  the 
Hawaiian  Government,  under  King  Kalakaua,  entered  into  a 
labor  convention  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
Japan,  under  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  about  forty  thou- 
sand Japanese  were  imported,  twenty-five  thousand  of  whom 
are  still  there. 

That  treaty  was  the  outcome  of  the  necessity  to  invite  or 
import  Asiatics  to  do  the  principal  labor  of  the  country,  be- 
cause under  the  existing  climatic  influences  white  men  were 
utterly  unable  to  do  it.  Of  late  a  project  has  been  broached 
to  organize  on  a  large  scale  the  emigration  of  negroes  from 
our  Southern  States  to  Hawaii.  The  chief  promoter  of  this 
scheme  advocates  it  on  the  ground  that  white  men  can  not 
work  on  the  cane,  rice,  or  coffee-fields  of  Hawaii,  while  the 
climate  would  be  congenial  to  the  blacks,  and  that  a  transfer 
of  a  large  part  of  our  colored  population  would  be  beneficial 
to  both  countries.  Whether  such  a  migration  in  mass  can 
be  carried  out,  and  whether  the  somewhat  improvident  negro 
would  prove  as  satisfactory  a  laborer  to  the  planters  in 
Hawaii  as  the  industrious  and  thrifty  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
may  be  questioned.  But  even  if  the  substitution  were  suc- 
cessfully effected,  the  essential  fact  would  still  remain  the 
same  :  that  Hawaii  is  a  country  whose  laboring  force — that 
is,  the  bulk  of  whose  population — will  not  be  of  the  white 
race. 

Such  a  country  with  such  a  population  will,  if  we  annex 
Hawaii,  become  an  active  part  of  our  political  system.  It 
will  in  the  course  of  time  inevitably  be  admitted  as  a  State 
of  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States. 
The  United  States  will  have  to  guarantee  to  it  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Through  its  senators  and  representa- 
tives and  its  electoral  vote  it  will,  such  as  it  is,  exercise 
power  in  governing  all  of  us.  Is  this  desirable?  It  may 
be  said  that  we  have  already  in  some  of  our  Southern 
States  similar  conditions  and  that  we  manage  to  get  along 
with  them.  This  is  to  a  limited  extent  true.  But  how  ? 
In  the  Southern  States  there  was  always,  since  their  settle- 
ment, at  least  a  strong  stock  of  white  people,  mostly  of  what 
we  call  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  And  what  has  been  the  result? 
For  a  long  period  the  colored  laboring  population  was  kept 
in  slavery.  The  negroes,  having  been  emancipated,  were 
endowed  with  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  trouble  only 
assumed  a  new  form.  It  is  needless  to  describe  how  there 
is  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
a  constant  struggle  for  mastery,  carried  on  under  the  plea  of 
necessity,  by  means  which  ill  comport  with  the  principles  of 
democratic  government.  There  is  a  chronic  race  conflict, 
breaking  out  in  old  or  new  shapes  every  day,  and  nobody 
can  tell  what  the  final  consequences  will  be. 

All  these  conditions  of  difficulty  appear  in  Hawaii  in  a  far 
more  dangerous  proportion.  Its  climate  is  tropical  ;  its 
population  of  Germanic  blood  is  infinitesimally  small  ;  the 
political  ascendency  of  it  depends  on  force  :  its  white  people 
are  preponderantly  Portuguese  of  a  low  order  ;  its  principal 
labor  can  not  possibly  be  done  except  by  people  suited  to 
the  tropical  climate — that  is,  not  by  whites.  Government 
on  a  truly  democratic  basis  is  therefore  out  of  the  question. 
If  the  outward  form  of  a  republic  be  preserved,  it  can  be 
only  an  oligarchy  far  more  pronounced  and  exclusive  than 
any  in  our  Southern  States  was,  because  the  proportion  of 
white  people  will  be  smaller. 
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DON    DIEGO'S    TREASURE. 

The  Uncanny  Experience  of  an  American  Girl  in    Mexico. 

In  Mexico,  many  years  ago,  I  laid  the  ghost  of  Don 
Diego — Diego  Santiago  Jesus  Maria  Cristobal,  Conde  de 
Rul  y  Marques  de  Coronas  y  Condesa,  to  give  him  his  full 
names,  titles,  and  perquisites — and  thereby  obtained  the 
treasure  hidden  by  him  during  the  days  of  the  Inquisition, 
which,  having  been  gained  through  dark  and  bloody  ways, 
would  not  allow  him  to  rest  in  his  grave. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  was  a  stenographer.  How  I 
came  to  be  one,  doesn't  matter  ;  of  course,  there  was  a  good 
and  sufficient  reason  for  it,  as  otherwise  one  can  not  imagine 
any  human  so  foolish  as  to  be  a  stenographer.  But  I  may 
add,  in  self-justification,  that  I  was  a  rather  good  one,  and 
could  spell  very  well  in  both  Spanish  and  English — even 
such  words  as  Tlalchachilpa,  Atzcapotzalco,  and  Hostoii- 
paquillo  not  daunting  me. 

Our  company  had  offices  then  in  a  tremendous,  gloomy 
old  Spanish  building,  on  the  very  ground  where  the  Inquisi- 
tion had  taken  place.  None  of  us  liked  the  uncanny  old 
house — even  the  president,  a  hard-headed  and  hearted 
American,  detested  the  place  and  would  never  stop  to  do 
night  work.  Perhaps  you  have  never  seen  a  really  old 
Spanish  building  in  the  City  of  Mexico — or  in  fact,  any- 
where in  Mexico?  Well,  there  aren't  many  things  more 
gloomy.  They  are  all  built  of  stone,  moss-grown  often  ; 
have  enormous  old  patios,  or  courts  ;  great  gloomy  rooms. 


see  that  I  was  "rattled,"  and  I  even  said  good-night  in  loud 
and  cheerful  tones  to  Mr.  King  when  he  asked  me  mali- 
ciously if  I  were  not  nervous  and  would  like  him  to  stop,  too. 
I  won't  deny  that  I  felt  uncomfortable  at  first,  and  I  must 
own  up  that  disquieting  thoughts  about  steps  and  noises 
occurred  and  re-occurred  to  me.  But  time  wore  on — by 
half-past  eleven  everything  was  done,  and  one  of  the  office 
mozos,  who  had  been  left  to  take  the  letters  out  and  to  get 
me  a  carriage,  came   in  for  the   mail.      I  sent  it  all  out,  and 


that  we  were  in  a  small,  stone  chamber,  evidently  under- 
ground. It  was  very  small  and  very  dark,  with  one  tiny 
window  high  up,  through  which  one  struggling  ray  of  light 
quivered.  And  it  was  so  cold  and  damp  there  !  The  floor 
was  not  of  stone,  but  instead  was  sanded  over,  and  every- 
where there  were  great  dark  blotches  that  made  me  shiver. 
I  knew  what  they  meant  ! 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  in   the  room  except  three 
little  chests  of  dark-red  wood,  bound  with  brass  rims.     One 


my  cocht 

I  wasn't  at  all  sleepy,  and  I  will  vow  that  I  was  not  one 
bit  frightened,  as  I  sat  there  in  front  of  my  desk.  On  the 
contrary,  I  was  perfectly  cool  and  composed,  and  even  the 
sound  of  the  cathedral  bell,  as  it  tolled  the  quarter  to  twelve, 
did  not  remind  me  of  uncanny  things  that  might  come  in 
fifteen  minutes,  if  it  is  true  that  ghosts  begin  their  walks 
abroad  at  midnight. 

Alack  and  alas,  what  good  did  it  all  do  me?  Not  a 
scrap  !  For  I  first  heard  a  faint,  creaky  sound,  as  of  some 
one  stepping  on  an  old  floor  that  had  loose  boards  in  it.  I 
listened  intently,  and  my  heart  began  to  beat  rather  quickly. 
And  then,  a  door  outside  swung  open,  and  some  one,  with 
heavy,  deliberate  steps,  passed  through  ! 

Imagine  my  feelings  !  Alone  in  a  haunted  house  :  it  was 
almost,  if  not  quite,  twelve  o'clock — most  uncanny  hour  of 
the  night.  The  steps  had  begun — what  would  happen  next? 
I  must  say  that  I  was  paralyzed  with  fright  for  a  moment — 
my  hair  stirred  on  my  head  ;  my  back  felt  exceedingly 
chilly  ;  I  had  a  very  funny,  seasick  feeling,  and  I  really  De- 
lighted by  small  barred  windows,  where  you  seem  to  hear  j  lieved  that  my  heart  had  stopped   beating  altogether.     But 


sat  down,  with  my  wraps  on,  to  wait  until  he  returned  with     of  them  was  open,  with  something  dark  lying  in  the  shadow 


groans  and  clanks  and  low  whispering  :  there  are  dark  little 
passages  and  corridors  in  every  direction,  and  unexpected 
winding  stone  stairs  that  are  slippery  and  dank  and  dark. 
We  occupied,  I  believe,  some  fourteen  rooms,  the  biggest 
and  lightest  in  the  house,  but  there  were  about  twenty  more 
that  weren't  occupied  at  all,  unless  by  bodyless  beings  not 
visible  to  the  human  eye.  Being  the  president's  secretary, 
1  was  located  in  the  room  next  to  him  :  next  to  my  office, 
there  was  a  wide  stone  corridor,  and  beyond  that  some 
assay  offices,  only  occasionally  used. 

For  quite  a  long  time  after  we  took  possession  of  the  old 
house  we  had  no  suspicion  that  it  was  haunted,  for  it  was 
quite  quiet — there  were  no  sounds  of  groans  and  clankings, 
and  while  there  was  very  often  a  smell  of  sulphur,  brim- 
stone, and  other  ingredients  quite  as  nasty,  we  knew  that  it 
was  not  the  diablo  or  any  of  his  followers,  but  rather  the  assay 
offices.  We  had  never  heard  or  thought  of  anything  un- 
canny, though  none  of  us  ever  cared  to  remain  there  after 
dusk.  Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  the  Inquisition  associa- 
tions, for  we  all  knew  that  torturing  and  other  horrible  things 
had  gone  on  there,  a  few  hundred  years  ago. 

The  first  one  to  be  "  disturbed  "  was  our  manager,  a  very 
matter-of-fact  man,  with  no  nerves  to  speak  of  and  no 
imagination  whatever.  He  remained  alone  one  night  to  get 
up  some  special  price  lists.  (He  was  an  elderly  man,  and 
very  often  I  used  to  talk  to  him,  when  I  had  nothing  better 
to  do.)  So  when  he  came  into  my  office  the  next  morning 
and  shut  the  door,  looking  rather  mysterious  and  nonplused, 
I  thought  something  must  be  wrong. 

"  Miss  Yere,"  he  said  impressively,  "have  you  ever  heard 
any — er — ?wises  here?     That  is,  outside  of  the  rats  ?" 

"  Noises  ?  "  I  inquired,  puzzled.  "  No,  I  don't  think  so — 
unless  you  refer  to  theyV/i"  (president).  He  is  noisy  enough 
at  times  ;  did  you  hear  him  last  evening,  exhorting  the 
assayer  ?     There  was  a  noise,  if  you  like  !  " 

Mr.  King  looked  grieved  at   my  flippancy.     "  No,  I  am 


this  passed  off:  I  sat  up  straight  and  pressed  my  hands 
hard  together.  "  What  an  idiot  you  are,"  I  said  loudly. 
"What  matter  if  it  is  a  ghost  —  why  should  you  be 
frightened?     What  harm  have  you  ever  done  to  it?  " 

Perhaps  that  "  bluffed  "  the  ghost.  At  any  rate,  the  steps 
ceased.  At  which,  somewhat  hysterical,  perhaps,  I  laughed 
loudly.  And  then  I  heard  them  again — this  time  in  the 
president's  room,  crossing  it  and  coming  straight  toward  the 
closed  door  that  communicated  with  my  room.  Now,  in- 
deed, did  I  sit  up  straight.  Because  I  knew  that  Something 
not  earthly  would  in  a  moment  pass  through  that  door,  and 
I  knew,  somehow,  if  I  lost  control  of  myself,  I  would  be 
harmed. 

I  stood  up,  involuntarily  put  my  hat  straight,  pressed  my 
lips  together,  and  doubled  up  my  fists,  determined  that  if  it 
was  el  Sefior  Diablo  himself,  with  a  hundred  little  diablitos, 
I  would  not  be  frightened.  And  I  assure  you  that  with  that 
determination  every  bit  of  fright  passed  away  and  I  was 
quite  calm,  even  interested  to  know  what  it  was  that  I  could 
hear,  just  in  the  act  of  opening  the  door. 

The  door-knob  turned  slowly — the  door  creaked  on  its 
hinges  and  swung  open.  And  though  I  stood  there,  gazing 
intently,  hardly  breathing  in  my  anxiety  to  see  what  it  was, 
not  a  thing  was  to  be  seen.  Although  I  had  heard  the 
steps  approach  the  door  and  pass  through,  halting  just  in- 
side the  room,  and  though  my  eyes  ached  with  looking, 
staring,  to  see  what  it  was,  nothing  but  empty  air  was  be- 
fore me !  I  was  intensely  bewildered — then  I  became 
angry.  To  think  that  I  had  been  so  frightened  over  noth- 
ing but  empty  sounds  !  It  was  too  much,  and  I  sat  down 
somewhat  petulantly  in  my  desk-chair. 

As  I  did  so,  faltering  steps  crossed  the  room.  I  could 
see  nothing,  and  sat  still.  The  footsteps  passed  to  the  door, 
paused,  and  then  returned  nearer  me.  Something  impelled 
me  to  rise  :  I  stood  still  for  a  moment,  not  knowing  what  to 
do — then  the  sounds  moved  away  from  me,    I    following. 


back  of  it  ;  the  other  two  were  closed.  As  I  moved  forward 
to  look  closer  at  them,  I  heard  the  steps  passing  out  of  the 
low  door,  fading  away  in  the  stone  corridor  outside.  And 
then  I  began  to  feel  completely  overcome  with  terror — the 
influence,  whatever  it  was,  that  had  kept  me  up  for  so  long, 
gone,  I  wanted  to  rush  out  of  the  little  room,  and  scream 
and  shriek  every  step  of  the  way  ! 

But  I  didn't.  Instead,  I  was  impelled  to  go  over  and 
examine  the  chest  that  was  open  and  had  something  dark 
lying  back  of  it.  The  something  dark,  which  I  looked  at 
first,  was  a  tattered  cloak — evidently  that  of  a  priest — drop- 
ping to  pieces  from  old  age.  And  inside  the  chest  I  found 
a  great  brass  key,  a  mask,  and  an  old  Spanish  pa-chment, 
yellow  and  falling  to  pieces.  It  was  illumined,  with  a  coro- 
net blazing  in  still  bright  colors  on  the  first  page.  I  took  it 
with  me,  and  it  has  since  been  translated,  telling  some 
wonderful  things.  The  next  chest  was  filled  to  the  brim 
with  gold  coins,  all  Spanish  and  South  American — great, 
big  heavy  pieces  of  gold.  And  the  last  one  was  the  best  of 
all,  for  it  contained  what  I  at  once  knew  to  be  priceless 
jewels.  There  were  handfuls  and  handfuls  of  great  rubies, 
big,  creamy  pearls,  some  beautiful  flashing  diamonds,  tur- 
quoise, gold  ornaments,  everything  that  one  could  think  of 
in  the  shape  of  jewels.  Among  it  all  there  were  some  curi- 
ous ornaments  of  soft,  pale  gold  that  one  could  almost 
twist  with  one's  fingers,  sprinkled  over  with  pearls  and  evi- 
dently meant  to  wear  on  the  ankles.  They  were  beautiful 
things,  and  I  thought,  as  well  as  I  could  think  for  the 
whirl  that  my  head  was  in,  that  they  must  have  been  the 
anklets  of  some  princess  of  the  Caciques  or  Aztec  rulers. 
And  there  were  hundreds  of  other  things  there.  I  gazed 
at  them  greedily,  and  picked  them  up  and  let  them  stream 
through  my  fingers,  thinking  what  wealth  it  meant  !  Per- 
haps my  head  was  getting  light — at  l^ast,  I  so  account  for 
what  I  afterward  saw. 

As  I  knelt  there  by  the  chest,  digging  my  hands  into  the 
great  mass  of  costly  ornaments,  I  saw  one  dim  form  after 
another  in  the  room.  There  were  sailors,  with  black,  scowl- 
ing faces  with  heavy  weapons  in  their  hands — I  saw  a  priest, 
with  black  cloak  and  mask  which  hid  all  of  his  face  except 
his  wicked,  glittering  eyes — there  was  a  dark,  beautiful 
woman,  with  her  face  almost  hidden  under  a  veil  of  long 
black  hair  and  with  priceless  jewels  glittering  on  her  neck, 
ears,  and  hair,  with  gold  bands  clasping  her  ankles  and 
arms.  I  saw  another  form,  that  of  a  rich  Spaniard,  in  the 
old  court  costume  of  the  days  of  Ferdinand,  sparkling  with 
gold  chains  and  flashing  with  diamonds  ;  his  face  was  dark 
and  wicked,  and  1  was  afraid  to  look  at  him.  Then  I  re- 
member one  man  more — a  fair,  bright-haired  Englishman, 
whose  sailor  garments  had  almost  been  torn  off  his  body, 
with  a  bloody  handkerchief  wrapped  around  his  forehead 
and  a  heavy  bludgeon  in  his  hand. 

All  these  faces  and  forms  seemed  to  pass  before  me  as  I 
knelt  there.  Then  I  knew  the  story  of  the  treasure  before 
me,  and,  horrified  and  terrorized,  I  sprang  up,  shrieking.  I 
tried  to  leave  the  room,  but  could  not,  and  fell,  striking 
against  the  chest,  with  those  evil  faces  still  around  me, 
glaring. 

When  I  regained  my  sober  senses — if,  indeed,  I  wasn't 
out  of  them  all  the  time — I  was  sitting  in  my  own  office, 
with  a  little  chest,  brass-bound,  at  my  feet  !  The  grayish, 
yellowish  light  of  dawn  was  coming  in  at  the  window,  and 
by  it  I  could  see  that  I  was  dusty,  scratched,  and  blood  was 


not  alluding  to  the  jefe.  The  noises  that  I  mean  are  un-  l  Why  I  did  it,  I  don't  know — I  only  felt  that  I  must  do  it, 
canny,  unaccountable  noises   which  you  don't  understand —    whether  I  wanted  to  or  not. 

noises  that  make  your  hair  stand  up  and  your  spine  creep.  :       Always  ahead  of  me,  the  slow,  measured  sounds  went  on 

Have  you  ever  heard   anything  like  that?"    triumphantly,  i  — out  of  my  room,  across  the  corridor,  and   into   the  first 

"  I  thank  fortune,  Mr.  King,  that  I  have  not.     Do  you  for  |  assay-office.     Then  across  into  the  next  one,  then  out  into 

one  moment  suppose  that  I  would  be  here,  sane  and  clothed  ;  the  big,  empty,  stone-floored  rooms  beyond  them.     Once  I 

in  my  right  mind,  if  I  had  heard  noises  like  that  ?     I  would  j  stopped,  determined  not  to   allow  myself  to  be  led  in  this  i  trickling  from  a  cut  on  my  wrist, 
be  a  gibbering  idiot !     Do — do  you  mean  to  say   that  you  j  wild-goose  fashion  all  over  the  place.     But  when  I  stopped, 
have  heard  such  things — here,  in  these  rooms  ?  "  j  the  steps   stopped,  too  ;  then  they  retraced  themselves  and 

Mr.  King  nodded  his  head  gravely.  "  Last  night,  Miss  ,  paused  close  to  me,  upon  which  I  obediently  moved  forward, 
Yere,  1  was  working  here  on  those  sulphate  schedules.  Be-  '  carrying  out  the  will  of  Some  One,  Something  invisible,  and 
fore  I  went  at  'em,  I    was  careful  to  go  round  all  the  offices  j  we  went  on  as  before. 

to  see  that  all  was  safe.  There  wasn't  a  soul  here  but  my-  |  Now,  I  had  been  over  the  house  many  and  many  a  time 
self,  and  I  lit  a  lamp  in  nearly  every  office  to  keep  the  place  j  before  this  ;  I  had  thought  that  I  knew  ever)'  room,  every 
from  looking  so  darned  gloomy.     I   had  been  working  for  |  stair,  yea,  every   stone  in  it.     But  I  learned  differently  on 

this  ghostly  midnight  ramble  with  the  Steps.  We — the 
Steps  and  I — passed  through  rooms,  corridors,  and  up  and 
down  stairs  that  I  had  never  before  seen — the  faint,  grayish 
light  that  pervaded  everything  did  not  allow  me  to  see  any 


three  hours  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  the  president's 
door  open  and  heavy  steps  entering.  I  thought  'possibly 
he  has  come  back  for  those  Martinez  papers,'  and  went  on 
working.     Then    I  heard  some  one    walking    in  the  book 


keepers'  room.  Then,  by  jingo,  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  [  thing  distinctly,  but  I  was  able  to  make  out  as  we  passed 
heard  steps  out  in  the  first  assay  office  !  That  knocked  me  '  along  some  great  bare  stone  chambers,  with  not  a  vestige  of 
out,  for  how  on  earth  could  they  have  got  out  there  without  furniture,  anything — there  were  other  rooms  that  seemed  to 
passing  through  this  room?  But  I  went  out  there  and  be  partly  filled  with  black,  gloomy  Spanish  furniture,  and 
looked    around — not   a    soul  in    sight.     And   to  top    it   all,  I  still  others   that  contained  huge  square  blocks  of  greenish 


while  I  was  investigating  out  there,  I  heard  the  steps  in 
here.  And  when  I  came  back  here,  I  could  hear  the  steps 
in  the  book-keepers'  room.  And  when  I  skipped  in  there, 
the  noise  was  in  here  and  then  in  the  assay  office  !  Well,  I 
played  hide-and-seek  with  the  steps  until  I  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  job  and  came  back,  deciding  to  let  it  go  on.  They 
kept  up  until  I  left  here  at  twelve-fifteen.  Now,  what  do 
you  think  of  that?  " 


stone — what  they  were,  I  have  no  idea  to  this  day.  But  one 
room  had  things  that  1  understood  in  it,  because  I  had  seen 
pictures  and  models  of  them  in  the  museums  of  Mexico. 
They  were  instruments  of  torture  that  had  been  used  in  the 
Inquisition. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  was  the  entire  stillness.  The 
whole  great  house  was  as  silent  as  death — there  was  never  a 
sound,  a  sigh,  not  a  breath  of  wind,  not  even  the  hurried 
Believing  that  he  was  only  joking,  I  laughed  and  said  that  .  scampering  of  animals  that  come  out  at  night,  to  break  the 
they  must  be  the  steps  of  those  who  had  been  "inquisited"  J  complete  quiet  that  seemed  to  enfold  everything.  Even  the 
— or  the  effects  of  a  guilty  conscience.  And,  seeing  that  I  steps  that  had  seemed  so  loud,  back  in  my  own  office  and 
was  unwilling  to  believe,  the  old  gentleman  grew  quite  indig-  the  modern  part  of  the  house,  were  quieter  and  more  careful 
nant  and  went  out  to  his  own  office,  blinking  and  rumpling  '  now,  moving  along  as  though  fearing  to  waken  or  arouse 
his  hair.  some  one. 

Now,  it  came  to  pass  that  a  few  days  afterward  a  most  I       I  have  often  wondered  for  how  long  that  curious  walk 
unpremeditated,  unaccountable,  and  tremendous  fall  in  silver    lasted.     It  seemed  as  though  it  would  never  cease.     Perhaps 
created    a    stir    in    our    office,  !  it  was  for  only  a  short  time,  for  we  never  passed  through  the 


How  did  I  get  there  with  the  chest?  I  can't  account  for 
it ;  I  know  that  I  got  there,  that's  all.  And  the  chest, 
which  1  promptly  locked  up  in  my  private  closet. 

And  the  rest  of  it  ?  Well,  after  my  scratches  and  bruises 
had  been  fixed  up,  I  gave  in  my  resignation.  The  presi- 
dent was  averse  to  letting  me  go — I  think  I  stated  before 
that  I  could  spell  very  well,  no  ? — but  I  told  him  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  necessity.  So  he  had  to  give  in,  and  1  went. 
The  jewels  all  went  with  me,  no  one  but  myself  aware  that 
they  even  existed.  Not  one  of  them — yea,  not  even  a 
quarter  of  one  of  them — went  to  the  government.  Perhaps 
I  should  have  divided,  but  I  looked  at  it  in  this  way  :  the 
government  was  much  richer  than  I,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  the  government,  either  collectively  or  individually, 
would  have  taken  the  walk  that  I  did,  with  a  lot  of  ghostly 
sounds,  to  get  them.      I  think  I  richly  deserved  them  ! 

Afterward,  Mr.  King  wrote  to  me  saying  that  the  old 
house  had  been  torn  down,  because  the  noises  there  grew  to 
be  unbearable,  They  found,  in  an  underground  chamber, 
the  embalmed  body  of  a  man — a  Spaniard — who,  they  said, 
was  once  Count  Diego,  of  Rul  y  Condesa  y  Coronas,  a 
wicked  and  violent  man  who  had. done  awful  deeds  during 
the  Inquisition,  torturing  many  helpless  ones  for  the  sake  of 
^old.  Mr.  King  said  that  the  steps  which  he  had  heard 
never  troubled  them  any  more,  so  that,  if  it  really  was  Don 
Diego  who  accompanied  me  on^-my  night  ramble,  his  soul 
must  have  been  eased  by  the  removal  of  the  jewels,  and  he 
was  laid.  I  wrote  and  asked  the  old  gentleman  what  the 
other  noises  were,  but  he  never  said.  So  I  suppose  they 
were  the  other  unquiet  spirits  who  had  also  been  involved  in 
the  matter  of  the  jewels.  But,  anyway,  I  claim  the  glory 
and  honor  of  having  laid  Don  Diego. 

Gieert  Cunningham. 
San  Francisco,  August,  1897. 


took    place.     Naturally,    it    created    a   stir    in    our 

and  1  had  much  work  to   do.     Many  letters  had  to  be  writ-  !  same  room  or  corridor  or  went  up  or  down  the  same  flight 

ten  by  me  that  night,  signed,  and  posted,  all  before  eleven  !  of  stairs  more  than  once.     But  it  seemed  to  me  then  that  it  |       »  W.  J.  Bryan  continues  to  rotate  and  revolve  as  usual, 

o'clock.     So  I  was  let  in  for  it.     I  didn't  mind  night  work  !  would  never  end,  that  I  was  doomed  to  follow  in  the  wake  of    says  the  Syracuse  Post,  "  but  there  is  a  squeaking,  rattling 

or  extra  work,  but  I   did  hate  to  be  left  all  alone  in  that  \  those  slow,  subdued  footsteps  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  |  sound  now,  signifying  that  those  priceless  ball-bearings  are 

;-loomy  old  place.     However,  I  was  not  going  to  let  any  one  |       But  at  last  the  steps  ceased.     I  looked  around  and  saw  ,  at  last  wearing  out.' 


September  6,  1S97. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


POKER    IN    PARIS. 

The    Great  American    Institution   Thrives   in    the   French   Capital — 

The  Hot  Game  at  the  Press  Club— How  the 

Colony  'Works  the  Tourist. 

That  sand-bag  freeze-out  poker  game  of  the  Paris  Press 
Club  is  (according  to  Sterling  Heilig,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Press)  one  of  the  thrilling,  fearsome  distractions  of  a  wicked 
capital.  A  club  servant,  croupier,  or  what  his  name  may 
be — they  call  him  Jules — holds  in  his  hand  a  list  of  names  ; 
and  like  a  racing-list  when  things  go  wrong,  too  many  of 
the  names  are  scratched.  Although  a  common-place  freeze- 
out,  the  list  of  M.  Jules  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  gives  the  list  existence  add  every  kind  of  piquancy  to 
this  real  tiger.  The  first  six  on  the  list  are  sitting  in.  Each 
has  declared  his  stake,  one  fifty  dollars,  say,  one  eighty 
dollars,  and  so  on,  the  limit  of  the  declaration  being,  say 
again,  one  hundred  dollars.  Chips  are  handed  each  to 
represent  the  varying  values,  and  the  game  begins. 

The  limit  in  belting  is  the  amount  of  chips  before  one. 
The  man  with  the  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  chips,  to 
make  a  supposition,  bets  all  of  it  on  the  third  deal.  What 
shall  the  fifty-dollar  man  do  there,  wilh  a  fair  hand?  He 
may  put  up  his  fifty,  have  a  sight  for  his  good  money,  and 
so  on  the  others.  Many  run,  but  only  one  receives  the 
crown.  The  others,  cleaned  out — neitoyer,  to  cleanse,  to 
scour,  to  wipe,  to  purge,  to  discharge  of  incumbrance,  to 
unoil  (when  oiled),  to  mundify,  and  to  clear  (by  means  of 
artillery),  being  the  equivalent,  exact,  in  French  slang — 
leave  the  table,  and  their  names  are  marked  off.  They  are 
scratched. 

Here  is  where  the  sin  of  it  comes  in.  These  Frenchmen 
sit  at  poker  in  the  Press  Club  for  style  and  gain.  And  as 
they  have  understood  the  game  to  be  a  game  of  bluff  and 
way-up  betting,  they  are  not  willing  to  sit  quietly.  Or  were 
four  willing  to  play  moderately,  following  something  like  the 
value  of  the  hands,  the  other  two  would  shame  them,  tempt 
them,  dare  them,  and  gain  glory  plus  the  antes — valuable 
antes — by  continually  pushing.  For  sure  the  bluffer  will  be 
caught  in  time  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  how  the  poor  mug 
shivers  at  the  thought  of  being  pushed  out  of  it,  where  ad- 
miration, wonderment,  and  awesome  curiosity  surround  the 
table  two  rows  deep  !  Another  good  man  is  turned  down. 
Jules  calls  the  next  name  on  the  list.     The  list  is  long. 

It  is  not  to  insinuate  that  these  gentlemen  in  evening- 
clothes  are  babes  and  sucklings  at  the  game  and  that  any 
clear-eyed,  frank-faced,  true-hearted  American  —  nature's 
nobleman — need  only  appear  to  stand  them  on  their  heads. 
It  has  been  tried.  Only,  as  the  Arizona  Kicker  says,  they 
have  their  idioms.  One  night  I  saw  some  of  them.  The 
players  all  had  strong  views  on  the  good  form  and  utility  of 
the  straddle.  Their  practice,  indeed,  was  nothing  more  than 
fidelity  to   the  hand-book   privately    printed   by  the   Comle 

de  D ,  a  swell  in  the  world  of  sport  as  of  society,  whose 

intimate  acquaintance  with  the  game  was  gained,  as  every- 
body knows,  in  the  first  New  York  clubs.  The  ante  was  a 
dollar.  The  next  man  straddled  it — two  dollars  ;  the  next, 
four  dollars  ;  the  next,  eight  dollars  ;  the  next,  sixteen 
dollars  ;  and  the  last  thirty-two  dollars. 

Now  as,  according  to  the  hand-book  of  the   Comte  de 

D ,  a   raise   before   the   draw   is   nothing  but  a   second 

straddle,  there  was  straddling  again  after  the  deal.  Maxim  : 
Not  to  straddle  at  this  period  is  a  plain  confession  of  your 
weakness.  Furthermore,  to  straddle  is  to  double  !  Poor 
little  Demi-Siphon  straddled  so  far,  dancing  at  the  Moulin 
Rouge,  that  she  could  not  be  got  together.  Straddling  at 
the  Press  Club  may  be  almost  as  disastrous.  Sixty-four 
dollars  ! 

The  next  man  laid  twelve  dollars  on  his  cards  and  waited 
patiently  for  a  "sight."  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dol- 
lars !  The  rest  put  up  the  debris  of  their  table-stakes  and 
waited  for  a  "  sight." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  all  had  decent  enough  hands. 
Yet  a  game  that  smacks  as  much  of  roulette  or  baccarat,  as 
poker  is  food  for  thought.  The  man  who  had  twelve  dollars 
and  called  for  a  "sight"  won  on  un  brelan — what  we  call 
three  of  a  kind.  Another,  with  a  lower  brelan,  sighed. 
Another  had  a  straight,  une  sequence,  always  beaten  in 
French  poker  by  three  of  a  kind.  And  two  had  two  pairs 
each.  To  be  complete,  learn  that  a  flush  is  un  flux,  a  full 
hand  is  un  full,  and  a  straight  flush  une  sequence-full — it 
being  beaten  by  un  pocker,  what  we  call  four  of  a  kind. 

They  say  one  generation  can  not  judge  another.  In  the 
same  way,  it  is  hard  for  an  American  to  enter  into  the  mixed 
motives  of  a  Frenchman  playing  poker,  in  particular  these 
•Frenchmen,  these  Parisians,  for  whom  the  game  has  dirfer- 
ent  antecedents,  memories,  and  reputation.  Poker,  above 
all,  here  is  fashionable,  as  having  its  rise  in  the  anglo- 
maniac,  chateau,  golf-and-lennis,  Pa*ul-Bourget-chronicling 
gens,  chic  sets  ;  influenced,  secondly,  by  that  real  force,  the 
title  -  marrying  American  girl.  These  high  ones  are  too 
polite,  it  must  be,  to  be  ever  on  the  straddle  ;  and  in  chateau 
smoking-rooms  I  have  seen  games  of  penny-ante  operated 
on  something  like  good  principle  ;  but,  without  exception,  I 
believe  there  always  was  there,  as  a  guardian  angel,  one  of 
these  so-called  "  tille-marriers  "  to  shed  her  sweetness  and  light 
upon  a  crooked  generation.  Left  to  themselves,  the  French 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  improve  poker,  welcome  "blazes" 
and  the  joker,  straights  that  run,  say,  two,  four,  six,  eight, 
ten,  and  otherwise. 

From  the  chateau — the  chateau,  as  we  think  it  in  Amer- 
ica, the  great  chateau,  where  there  is  that  large  life  as  of  an 
English  country-house,  and  not  the  much  more  usual  chateau 
of  to-day,  a  cottage  with  a  wall  around  it — poker  has  been 
passed  on  to  the  officers'  messes  in  the  army,  these  folk 
great  swells  also.  That  of  Dijon,  to  my  knowledge,  plays 
the  knock  out  variety  of  the  Paris  Press  Club.  After  all,  it 
is  a  game.     Some  kind  of  a  game.     Any  old  game. 

It  does  not  follow  from  all  this  that  there  is  no  real  poker 
played  in  Paris.  There  are  enough  Americans.  All  kinds 
of  Americans.     Any  old  Americans.     There  are  insurance 


agents  even,  canvassers,  solicitors,  que  sais-Je  ?  brave  hearts, 
though  not  always  abnormally  cheerful.  Now  and  then, 
without  a.  word  of  French,  they  will  insure  a  Frenchman 
who  has  not  a  word  of  English.  You  will  admit  they  ought 
to  be  fair  poker-players?  "Que  sais-je?"  and  again  who 
knows?  The  fact  remains  that,  impecunious,  they  get  on. 
In  running  against  one  of  them  recently,  all  of  his  smaller 
mysteries  of  ways  and  means  lost  savor  in  the  strange  fact 
that  the  cheerful  loafer  had  a  sum  of  money  ! 

"  Poker  ! " 

At  Henry's  bar  there  are  many  side-escapes,  yet  all  of 
them  were  needed  by  him  to  evade  the  watchful  brethren. 
Later,  when  he  had  shaken  off  the  hungry  ones,  he  told  me 
how  he  worked  it.  He  had  found  three  tourists,  or  the  three 
had  found  him,  sitting  at  that  bar  called  "George's,"  George 
being  there  behind  it.  He,  the  courtier  d'assurattce,  had 
it  ;  and  the  tourists,  being  as  lonely  as  a  crust  of  bread  be- 
hind a  trunk,  acquaintanceship  was  soon  formed.  Above 
all,  the  great-hearted,  clear-eyed,  bright-faced  nature's  noble- 
men desired  to  know  what  could  be  done  in  the  absurdly 
overrated  " capital  of  pleasure"  of  an  afternoon.  "The 
night  is  all  right,"  they  admitted. 

You  can  not  sit  and  have  amusement  brought  to  you  and 
tip  the  waiter  in  the  Paris  aprh-midi.  You  must  go  and  do 
some  pleasure  on  your  own  hook.  Who  suggested  it,  my 
friend  forgot.  But  he  told  them,  in  his  capacity  of  an 
honest  man  and  fellow-countryman,  that  cards,  tables,  chairs, 
and  refreshments  of  the  first  diss  might  be  had  at  the  Cafe 
de  la  Paix,  across  the  street.  "  What  would  you  have  me 
do?"  he  asked  me  ;  "take  them  to  the  Wax- Works'  Exhi- 
bition, or  the  bicycle  races,  and  thus  lead  them  to  expense — 
not  counting  cab-fares?" 

The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  trouble  him  in  telling  it 
was  that  he  had  no  money  at  the  time.  A  life-insurance 
policy  that  had  been  refused  by  a  capricious  applicant  the 
day  before  lay  in  his  pocket. 

"  Did  you  put  that  up  as  collateral?" 

"No." 

"  Would  it  have  been  collateral  ?"  I  asked. 

He  answered  not  without  evasion  ;  but  I  gathered  from 
his  plaintive  self-examinations  that,  had  honor  called  for  it, 
he  would  have  sacrificed  this  handsomely  sealed,  be- 
ribboned  document  rather  than  quit  the  game  as  a  defaulter. 

Luck  followed  him,  however.  The  tourists,  as  alt  good 
tourists  ought  to  be,  were  inattentive,  jolly,  joking,  sneer- 
ing at  the  natives.  The  courtier  d' assurance,  with  his 
assurance  of  triple  brass  clamped  with  chilled  steel,  was 
cool,  collected,  wrought  up  to  that  high  point  of  intuition 
which  can  be  the  product  only  of  an  empty  stomach  work- 
ing on  immense  desires  and  certain  trifling  fears.  He 
banked.  And  when  his  turn  came  to  pay  up  there  were 
not  many  chips  for  redemption.  One  of  the  kinds  of  Paris 
poker. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  call  these  transactions  wrong. 
There  is  something  monstrous  in  the  idea  of  a  tourist  win- 
ning. Not  but  that,  here  and  again,  a  tourist  turns  up  at  the 
game  at  Henry's  possessed  of  every  requisite  to  stand  the 
natives  on  their  heads — the  natives  of  the  colony.  But  sel- 
dom. They  are  most  worthy  people,  from  the  good  old 
"colonel"  up.  The  game  there  is  not  of  so  long  a  stand- 
ing as  the  continuous  performance  at  the  Grand  Cafe,  which 
has  gone  on  for  thirty  years  ;  but  it  is  as  old  as  "  Henry's," 
and  tremendously  fair.  The  habitues  all  have  the  most  per- 
fect confidence  in  each  other.  Playing  constantly  together, 
they  know  each  other's  style  so  well  that  there  is  no  undue 
noise  or  disputation.  The  two  or  three  stray  tourists  who 
fall  into  this  home-like  circle  daily  always  feel  sure  they 
might  have  a  better  chance  at  winning  could  they  have  a 
few  games  more  with  the  same  men  and  get  acquainted  with 
their  play.  But  tourists  tour  ;  and  the  game  is  only  a  dis- 
traction. 

There  is  a  sweeter  picture,  reeking  less  of  business,  to 
observe  the  milder  poker  of  the  fashionable  pensions  and 
hotels  de  famille.  One  time  there  came  to  the  Powers  one 
of  the  prettiest  French  widows  you  could  wish  to  see.  In 
her  capacity  of  dame  de  compagnie  to  an  American  lady  of 
wealth  and  position  in  the  Anglo-American  skirt-braid  trade, 
she  was  of  the  conventional  and  proper  humility  ;  she  who, 
prior  to  her  marriage,  had  been  reader  and  companion  to 
the  cultured  and  high-minded  Princesse  Mathilde.  But 
now,  playing  poker — ten-cent  limit — at  the  height  of  her  en- 
thusiasm she  would  bloom  and  blossom.  All  gains  and 
losses,  sights  and  raises,  she  would  reckon  in  cab-fares  and 
gloves. 

"  How  much  are  you  ahead  now,  Mme.  K.  ?" 

"  Ah,  bonheur,  two  pair  glofs  and  une  voiture," 

Once  she  got  very  low. 

"How  now,  Mme.  K.  ?" 

"  He'las  !  one  omnibus." 

She  quit  the  game  with  enough  winnings  to  hire  a  cab 
all  day  by  having  good  pairs  dealt  her  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pack.     Another  kind  of  Paris  poker  ! 


The  beneficial  effect  of  a  good  cry  to  a  woman  (writes  Dr. 
Campbell,  in  The  Hospital)  is  partly  due  to  the  increased 
depth  of  respiration  and  the  improvement  in  the  often  lan- 
guid circulation  thereby  induced,  but  to  a  large  extent  it  is 
the  result  of  the  muscular  exercise  involved,  by  which  the 
general  vascular  tension,  and  especially  the  blood  pressure 
in  the  brain,  is  much  reduced.  The  profuse  flow  of  tears 
no  doubt  also  acts  strongly  on  the  cerebral  circulation  in  still 
further  reducing  tension.  The  sobbing  movements,  again, 
have  a  good  influence  upon  the  venous  circulation  in  the 
abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  while  the  exhaustion  produced 
tends  to  produce  sleep  and  thus  to  give  the  nervous  system 
its  best  chance  of  recuperation. 

^  •  »- 

Clergymen  will  soon  be  on  the  way  to  the  Klondike.  The 
Congregationalists  have  already  appealed  to  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  send  somebody.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  particular  form  of  divine  wrath  the  clergy  of  the 
Klondike  will  seek  to  impress  on  their  fur-cla.d  but  shivering 
congregations. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Jean  de  Reszke  has  just  achieved  two  notable  successes 
on  the  turf  in  Russia.  With  Miecznick  he  won,  for  the 
second  consecutive  season,  the  Grand  Prix  of  the  Czarina, 
and  with  Braganza  a  prize  of  forty  thousand  francs. 

The  Cleveland  detective  who  was  sent  to  England  to  in- 
vestigate the  claims  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Blackman,  of  that  city, 
to  the  estate  of  Barney  Barnato,  has  returned,  and  reported 
that  Mrs.  Blackman's  claims  are  unfounded.  The  "  Kaffir 
King"  was  in  no  way  related  to  Mrs.  Blackman. 

Queen  Victoria  and  the  Empress  of  Austria  represent  the 
extremes  in  weight  among  the  royal  ladies  of  Europe.  Vic- 
toria weighs  a  plump  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds 
and  the  Austrian  empress  but  one  hundred  and  two.  The 
difference  in  their  height  is  also  extremely  marked. 

Dr.  Hugh  Johnston,  President  McKinley's  pastor,  in 
speaking  of  the  President,  said  :  "  He  has  won  great  popu- 
larity by  waiting  till  the  benediction  has  been  pronounced, 
unlike  General  Grant,  who  used  to  retire  by  the  private 
1  clergyman's  entrance '  during  the  singing  of  the  last  hymn." 

When  Queen  Victoria  visited  the  Dublin  exhibition  in 
1S49,  with  her  two  eldest  children,  an  Iri-h  farmer  came 
near  the  royal  carriage  in  one  of  the  parks  and  said  :  "  May 
it  please  your  majesty,  call  the  next  one  Patrick."  In  the 
following  year  was  born  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  was 
christened  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert. 

Max  Haddad,  who  now  lives  in  retirement  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  was  formerly  a  favorite  jockey  of  the  King  of  Rou- 
mania.  His  majesty  had  the  ambition  to  have  in  his  body- 
guard of  skilled  riders  men  of  nearly  every  nation  of  the 
world.  Haddad,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  was  one  of  these.  The 
seventeen  riders  always  accompanied  the  king  on  his  official 
tours  about  Galatz. 

The  Brunetti  theatre  of  Bologna,  Italy,  will  henceforth 
bear  the  name  of  E.  Duse.  Mme.  Eleonora-  Duse  has  ex- 
pressed herself,  it  is  said,  as  deeply  gratified  at  the  com- 
pliment. Mme.  Duse  is  now  in  Switzerland.  Her  physician, 
Professor  Murri,  has  ordered  her  to  take  a  complete  rest  for 
two  months.  After  that  period  she  will  begin  a  series  of 
representations  in  various  Italian  cities. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  the  queen  of  American  prima 
donnas,  abdicated,  so  to  speak,  in  the  full  splendor  of  her 
eventful  professional  career,  apparently  without  a  shadow  of 
regret.  In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  Carl  Strakosch,  her  hus- 
band having  been  formerly  as  prominently  active  an  im- 
presario as  she  was  a  singer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strakosch 
reside  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  their  beautiful 
country-place  at  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  invariably  go  to 
New  York  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  opera  season. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Edmond  de  Goncourt  met  at  a 
dinner  M.  Raymond  Poincare,  the  well-known  French  ad- 
vocate and  politician.  M.  Poincare  was  thinking  at  the 
lime  of  abandoning  politics  and  devoting  himself  exclusively 
to  the  bar.  De  Goncourt  protested  :  ll  What  !  You  mean 
going  back  to  that  wretched  barrister  business?"  M.  Poin- 
care defended  his  projects,  but  De  Goncourt  was  not  to  be 
persuaded,  and  ended  by  saying:  " A vocasser,  avocasser, 
that  will  be  a  nice  way  of  spending  your  time  !  "  T^he 
irony  of  fate  has  willed  it  that  it  should  be  M.  Poincare  who 
has  defended  Edmond  de  Goncourl's  will  in  court  and  se- 
cured its  validation. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  the  famous  American  dentist  of 
Paris,  returned  to  this  country  on  the  last  trip  of  the 
Champagne,  bringing  with  him  for  interment  in  Phila- 
delphia the  remains  of  his  wife,  who  recently  died  in  Paris. 
Dr.  Evans  went  to  Europe  in  1S46,  located  in  Paris,  engaged 
in  dental  work,  soon  achieved  a  wide  reputation,  and  during 
the  following  years  he  operated  on  the  teeth  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  save  Queen  Victoria.  Among 
his  earlier  patrons  was  the  father  of  the  present  Czar  of 
Russia.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  third  Napoleon, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  escorted  Empress 
Eugenie  to  Calais  in  his  own  carriage.  Dr.  Evans  is  now 
seventy-five  years  old  and  is  reputed  to  be  worth  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars. 

Cleo  de  Merode,  who  is  coming  to  America  on  the 
modest  salary  of  nine  thousand  dollars  a  month,  has  been 
receiving  only  two  hundred  francs  per  month  at  the  Opera 
in  Paris.  She  has  no  right  to  the  name  of  De  Merode, 
which  she  took  simply  because  she  was  fond  of  a  certain 
Belgian  prince  of  that  house.  She  is  frank  and  simple- 
hearted  in  many  senses  of  the  word,  and  is  only  twenty-three 
years  old.  Her  little  comrades  of  the  ballet  corps  are  not 
jealous  of  her,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  now  every  sovereign 
visiting  Paris  goes  to  see  her.  Li  Hung  Chang  is  credited 
with  a  mot  which  the  Parisians  think  very  clever.  "  Do  you 
speak  French  ? "  she  asked  of  the  clever  old  statesman, 
when  he  was  presented  to  her  in  the  foyer  de  danse.  "  No, 
mademoiselle,"  he  replied,  "but  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the 
Belgian  language." 

Charles  A.  Dana,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  is  on 
the  high  road  to  complete  recovery  from  his  recent  severe 
illness,  which  was  the  result  of  overwork  on  his  return  from 
Russia.  He  is  now  seventy-eight,  and  his  father  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty-seven.  All  his  life  Mr.  Dana  has  taken  intelligent 
care  of  his  health,  exercising  and  living  well,  but  on  plain 
and  wholesome  food.  When  he  lived  in  New  York,  over 
twenty  years  ago,  he  used  to  visit  an  uptown  riding  academy 
at  very  early  hours,  even  before  daylight  in  winter-time, 
when  he  could  have  the  arena  altogether  to  himself,  and  ride 
furiously  until  he  had  tired  three  or  four  horses  in  succes- 
sion. He  would  jump  off  a  horse  going  at  full  speed,  run 
alongside,  and  leap  into  the  saddle  again  like  a  circus  per- 
former, and  could  even  stand  upon  the  saddle  while  goii 
a  gallop.  And  at  that  time  he  must  have  been  at  lear 
years  old. 
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THE    FATHER    OF    VAUDEVILLE. 

Death  of   Albert  Bial,  who  Introduced  Carmencita  to  New  York- 

The  History  of  Koster  &  Bial's— Its  Famous 

"  Cork  Room." 


The  death  of  Albert  Bial,  a  few  days  ago,  has  removed 
from  this  earthly  sphere  a  man  who  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
responsible  for  the  vaudeville  craze  which  swept  over  this 
town  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem  four  years  ago  and  has 
not  yet  subsided.  A  popular  craze  is  like  an  historic 
event  or  an  invention  ;  it  is  in  the  air,  the  time  becomes 
ripe  for  it  to  happen,  and  some  lucky  individual  puts  it  into 
concrete  shape,  taking  at  its  flood  the  tide  that  leads  on  to 
fortune.  So  it  was  with  Albert  Bial,  Thirty-odd  years  ago 
he  came  over  from  Berlin,  an  impecunious  youth  of  twenty, 
and  to-day  his  widow  counts  her  fortune  in  six  figures. 

Arriving  here  in  the  early  sixties,  Bial  found  employment 
with  an  East  Side  restaurant-keeper,  John  Koster,  by  name. 
He  was  industrious  and  sensible,  and  in  time  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  concern.  They  branched  out,  estab- 
lishing a  beer-bottling  business  in  Park  Row,  and  soon 
added  a  bar-room  and  restaurant  to  it.  In  1879  they 
opened  the  old  Koster  &  Bial's  in  West  Twenty-Third 
Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue,  as  a  concert-garden.  Rudolph 
Bial,  Albert's  cousin,  was  brought  over  from  the  old  country 
to  conduct  the  concerts.  Wilhenvj,  Reminyi,  and  Jules 
Levy,  the  cornetist,  were  among  the  soloists  who  appeared 
at  the  gardens,  and  in  iSSt,  when  Patrick  Sarsfield  Gilmore 
succeeded  Rudolph  Bial  as  conductor,  the  popularity  of  the 
place  was  established.  The  old  garden  was  abandoned, 
and  thereafter  the  concerts  were  given  in  the  adjoining  hall, 
where  the  fame  of  Koster  &  Bial's  was  made.  It  was  a 
large  place,  but  its  seating  capacity  was  not  great  because 
the  main  floor,  instead  of  rows  of  seats,  had  tables  scattered 
about  on  it  with  chairs  around  them,  while  the  boxes  in  the 
gallery  could  not  accommodate  many  persons. 

Here  the  change  was  made  from  strictly  musical  concerts 
to  variety  performances,  and  it  was  then  that  the  famous 
"cork  room"  was  inaugurated.  It  was  a  long,  low-ceiled 
room  underneath  the  stage,  used  in  the  day-time  by  the 
managers  as  a  business  office.  At  night,  however,  it  served 
a  very  different  purpose.  It  was  then  used  as  a  sort  of 
greenroom,  where  the  pink-limbed  ladies  who  cavorted  on 
the  stage  might  meet  their  "gen'lemen  frien's"  and  work 
them  for  wine.  It  soon  became  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
town,  and  was  the  first  place  a  country  buyer  wanted  to  see 
when  he  came  down  to  York  to  make  his  annual  purchases. 
Entrance  to  the  place  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain. 
It  was  a  good  deal  easier  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  there  than 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  stage  were  gauged  not  so 
much  by  their  artistic  qualifications  as  their  ability  to  pull 
the  bucolic  leg.  A  great  deal  of  champagne  was  drunk 
there,  and  some  genius,  notiBj 

markable  number  of  "dead  soldiers"  lying  about,  suggested 
that  the  corks  be  strung  upon  the  wall  to  serve  as  a  record. 
This  was  done,  and  other  strings  were  added  until  the  room 
was  fairly  ceiled  with  corks.  But  when  Koster  <S;  Bial's  was 
moved  up  from  the  old  place  in  West  Twenty-Third  Street 
to  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  the  "cork  room"  had  to 
be  left  behind,  to  the  unquenchable  sorrow  of  such  Con- 
necticut hayseeds  as  had  missed  the  chance  to  see  it. 

Koster  &  Bial's,  however,  does  not  owe  its  fame  solely  to 
the  old  "cork  room."  It  was  on  its  stage  that  Carmencita 
began  her  meteoric  career  and  practically  inaugurated  the 
craze  for  vaudeville  here.  What  salary  she  got  at  first  I  do 
not  know,  but  after  a  fashionable  artist  made  her  famous  by 
painting  her  portrait  and  having  her  give  an  exhibition 
dance  in  his  studio  before  a  select  number  of  fashionable 
women,  she  used  to  get  four  hundred  dollars  a  week  from 
Koster    &   Bial.     She  appeared   on  their  stage  for  an  en- 


themselves.  Tony  Pastor  was  conducting  a  similar  place 
where  smoking  and  drinking  were  allowed,  and  there  were 
also  Proctor's  and  the  Imperial.  All  of  these  places  coined 
money  until  the  enormous  salaries  paid  to  artists,  in  conse- 
quence of  sharp  competition,  cut  the  profits  down  to  the 
barest  margin.  Two  years  ago,  Messrs.  Koster  &  Bial 
formed  a  partnership  with  Oscar  Hammerstein  and  moved 
up  to  the  Manhatlan  Opera  House,  but  dissensions  soon  arose 
and  they  bought  him  out.  There  were  mortgages  on  the  prop- 
erty then,  in  1S93,  for  $100,000  to  George  Ehret  and  $225,- 
000  to  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  but 
these  have  been  reduced  to  $90,000  and  $170,000,  respect- 
ively, and  the  latter  will  now  be  reduced  still  further  by  the 
payment  of  an  insurance  of  $100,000  on  Mr.  Bial's  life. 
The  company  thought  highly  enough  of  his  services  to  in- 
sure itself  in  this  sum  against  his  death,  paying  therefor  an 
annual  premium  of  $6,000.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
great  change  in  the  management  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Bial's  death  will  be  evident.  For  a  year  past,  being  in  ill- 
i  health,  he  has  delegated  his  work  to  John  Koster,  a  nephew 
I  of  his  former  partner — who  died  two  or  three  years  ago — and 
young  Koster  will  continue  in  the  management  of  the  place. 
New  York,  August  27,  1897.  Flaneur. 

An  Atlantic  captain  says  :  "  Women  are  more  subject  to 
seasickness  than  men,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  stand  it 
better.  A  woman  struggles  up  to  the  point  of  despair 
against  the — what  I  might  call  the  impropriety  of  the  thing. 
She  isn't  so  much  tortured  by  the  pangs  as  she  is  worried 
by  the  prospect  of  becoming  disheveled,  haggard,  and  drag- 
gled. She  fights  against  it  to  the  last,  and  keeps  up  appear- 
ances as  long  as  she  can  hold  up  her  head.  Then  she 
becomes  maudlin  and  pathetic.  She  takes  to  her  room  and 
invariably  asks  three  questions  :  First,  whether  people  die  of 
seasickness,  then  how  many  miles  we  are  from  shore,  and 
lastly  when  we  shall  get  there.  The  doctor  is  always  talked 
over.  When  the  patient  gets  so  ill  that  she  loses  interest  in 
the  doctor,  she  usually  lies  on  her  side  and  cries  by  the 
hour.  But,  luckily,  the  more  violent  attacks  last  only  a  short 
time.  Men  give  in  at  once.  They  make  a  great  rumpus 
until  they  are  compelled  to  take  to  their  berths.  Then  they 
grumble  and  groan  until  they  are  well  enough  to  go  on  deck 
again.  A  great  many  passengers  come  aboard  loaded  with 
medicine  for  the  prevention  of  seasickness,  I  never  knew 
a  preventive  yet,  except  careful  dieting." 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  by  the  Post- 
Office  Department  in  the  free  delivery  of  rural  letters  have, 
so  far,  resulted  very  much  to  the  department's  satisfaction. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  last  winter  by  Con- 
gress for  this  use,  and  tests  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan 
were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  rural 
carrier  makes  one  trip  a  day  over  a  distance  of  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-four  miles.  He  supplies  his  own  con- 
veyance— horse  and  cart  or  bicycle.  It  has  been  found  that 
upon  one  occasion  the  re-  '  responsible  men  are  willing  to  do  this  work  for  an  annual 
stipend  ranging  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars 
upward,  the,  average  pay  being  about  three  hundred  dollars. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  that  rate  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
(about  half  the  annual  pension  bill)  would  provide  rural  free 
delivery  all  over  the  United  States. 


A  formal  trial  has  been  made  of  the  Rdntgen  rays  in  the 
Paris  custom-house  with  reference  to  ascertaining  the  con- 
tents of  luggage  without  opening  it.  The  essay  was  amus- 
ingly successful.  Some  fifty  trunks,  boxes,  bundles,  and 
bags  were  selected  at  random,  and  a  scientific  commission 
were  not  a  little  exhilarated  by  the  discoveries  following 
when  the  rays  were  turned  on  them.  An  innocent-looking 
box  supposed  to  hold  cloth  samples  sheltered  cigars,  the  rays 
clearly  outlining  box  and  contents.  A  commonplace  valise 
securely  locked  was  full  of  a  burglar's  kit — "jimmies," 
false  keys,  brass  knuckles,  and  other  mystic  conveniences 
gagement  of  extraordinary  length  at  that  figure,  and  in  addi-  I  to  the  profession  of  an  unknown  and  criminal  owner.  A 
tion  to  this  she  appeared  at  private  entertainments  at  prices  ;  trunk  with  linens,  clothes,  and   other  habiliments  hid  nine 


ranging  from  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  dollars  a 
night.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  her  career  in  town, 
when  she  had  become  a  fashionable  craze.  After  the  artist's 
reception  at  which  she  danced,  small  parties  used  to  be 
made  up  for  surreptitious  visits  to  Koster  &.  Bial's,  just  to 
see  this  fascinating  woman.  Bundled  up  in  wraps  and 
heavily  veiled,  they  used  to  slip  quietly  from  their  carriages 
into  the  place  and  peer  at  the  stage  from  behind  the  curtains 
of  the  boxes.  They  often  caught  sight  of  a  familiar  face  on 
the  floor  of  the  house,  and  occasional  indiscreet  mentions  of 
men's  names  by  high-voiced  ladies  in  the  adjoining  boxes 
sometimes  led  to  very  interesting  complications. 

As  time  went  on,  Mr.  Bial  and  his  partner  saw  that 
Carmencita  was  a  tremendous  success.  She  brought  to  him 
a  class  of  patrons  who  had  never  ventured  into  his  place 
before,  and  they  paid  him  better  than  those  whom  he  had 
first  catered  to.  Accordingly  he  began  importing  the  most 
successful  artists  from  foreign  music-halls.  His  agents  kept 
him  posted  as  to  what  was  doing  at  the  Empire,  Alhambra, 
and  Pavilion  in  London,  at  the  Alcazar,  El  Dorado,  Casino, 
and  even  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  in  Paris,  at  the  Ronarchers 
in  Yienna,  and  the  Wintergarden  and  Walhalla  in  Berlin, 
and  some  of  the  best  foreign  music-hall  attractions  he 
brought  over  to  this  city.  Paulus,  the  French  comic 
singer,  whose  rendering  of  the  famous  march  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  meteoric  success  of  General  Boulanger,  he 
lured  to  America  by  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars  a 
week.  Yanoni,  Fougere,  Dufour  and  Hartley,  Marie  Lloyd, 
and  Pacra  were  among  the  other  stars  whom  he  imported, 
and  they  all  commanded  big  salaries,  while  the  lesser  per- 
formers, useful  people  who  could  sing  or  dance  well  enough 
to  fill  in  the  programme,  were  paid  salaries  ranging  from 
three  hundred  to  thirty-five  dollars  a  week.  In  time  every- 
body got  to  going  to  Koster  &  Bial's,  but  surreptitiously. 
The  appetite  created,  however,  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by 
,hese  occasional  nibbles,  and  an  outgrowth  of  the  new  appe- 
c  was  the  Yaudeville  Club. 
Of  course,    Koster  &   Bial  did  not  have  this   field  all  to 


large  pieces  of  jewelry  packed  up  in  a  silk  top-hat. 

-♦•-». 

The  British  military  authorities  have  insisted  upon  the 
Guards,  those  spoiled  darlings  of  society,  going  to  Gibraltar, 
and  thus  have  indirectly  done  a  good  thing  for  the  world  at 
large.  The  distance  from  Gibraltar  to  London  seemed  so 
great  to  London  society  that  even  before  the  first  battalion 
started  the  practical  Britishers  began  work  seriously  at  ways 
and  means  of  getting  occasionally  at  the  exiled  charmers. 
The  result  has  been  a  promised  London  and  Gibraltar  train 
service  next  month  which  shall  do  the  distance  in  fifty-six 
hours.  The  journey  by  land  takes  now  almost  as  long  as 
that  by  sea.  The  treasures  of  Granada,  Cordova,  Seville, 
and  historic  Andalusia  by  this  means  are  brought  nearer  to 
tourists  and  students. 


By  the  death  of  a  cat  the  Temple  quarter  in  Paris  re- 
ceives a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  francs  for  its  elementary 
schools.  The  cat's  mistress,  who  died  in  1S92,  left  the 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  her  pet  cat,  with  the  reversion 
at  its  death  to  the  district  municipality  if  it  would  look  after 
the  cat.  It  speaks  well  for  the  honesty  of  the  trustees  that 
the  cat,  which  is  now  dead  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  should 
have  survived  its  mistress  five  years. 


The  Countess  Miranda,  better  known  as  Christine  Nilsson, 
has  just  made  a  trip  to  Sweden,  her  native  country,  where 
she  visited  the  exposition  at  Stockholm.  Her  visit  was  a 
constant  succession  of  the  proofs  of  public  admiration. 
She  sang  only  once,  at  Upsala,  the  old  university  city, 
where  the  students  came  to  serenade  her. 


A  man  on  road-skates  made  a  "slow"  mile  in  2:54  go- 
ing up  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  recently,  and  his  per- 
formance startled  the  police,  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
new  invention.  Road-skates  are  little  foot-bicycles  modeled 
after  the  old  roller-ekates,  but  with  pneumatic  tires  and 
stronger  frame. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The    Minstrel's  Song, 
Oh.  sing  unto  my  roundelay  ! 

Oh,  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me  ! 
Dance  no  more  at  holiday  ; 
Like  a  running  river  be. 
My  iove  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Black  his  hair  as  the  winter  night. 

White  his  neck  as  the  summer  snow, 
Ruddy  his  face  as  the  morning  light  ; 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Sweet  his  tongue  as  the  throstle's  note ; 

Quick  in  dance  as  thought  can  be  ; 
Deft  his  tabor,  cudgel  stout ; 
Oh,  he  lies  by  the  willow-tree! 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Hark  !  the  raven  flaps  his  wing 

In  the  briared  dell  below  ; 
Hark  !  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing 
To  the  nightmares  as  they  go. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

See  !  the  white  moon  shines  on  high  ; 

Whiter  is  my  true-love's  shroud, 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky. 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Here,  upon  my  true-love's  grave 

Shall  the  barren  flowers  be  laid. 
Nor  one  holy  saint  to  save 
All  the  coldness  of  a  maid. 
My  love  is  dead,   • 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

With  my  hands  I'll  bind  the  briars 

Round  his  holy  corse  to  gre  ; 

Ouphante  fairy,  light  your  fires  ; 

Here  my  body  still  shall  be. 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death -bed. 

All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Come,  with  acorn-cup  and  thorn. 

Drain  my  heart's  blood  all  away  ; 
Life  and  all  its  good  I  scorn, 

Dance  by  night,  or  feast  by  day. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Water-witches,  crowned  with  reytes, 

Bear  me  to  your  lethal  tide. 
I  die  !  I  come  !  my  true-love  waits. 

Thus  the  damsel  spake,  and  died. 

/  — Thomas  Chatterton. 


Rosabelle. 
O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell  ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

'  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  ! 
And,  gentle  lady,  deign  to  stay  ; 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

1  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white  ; 
To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly  ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  water-sprite, 

Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

'  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  lady  gay  ; 
Then  stay  thee.  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch  ; 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day?" 

•  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Ros]in  leads  the  ball, 
But  that  my  lady-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  hall. 

'  'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 
If  'tis  not  filled  by  Rosabelle.'-' 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam  ; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 

It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  ; 
'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 

And  seen  from  caverned  Hawthornden. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffined  lie ; 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seemed  all  on  fire,  within,  around, 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale  ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage- bound, 

And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of-high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle  ; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle ! 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell  ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung  and  the  wild  winds  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle.— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Victor  Maurel,  the  baritone,  who  was  with  the  Grau  com- 
pany during  the  seasons  of  1894  and  1895,  will  be  the 
director  of  a  new  private  opera-house  to  be  erected  in  Paris 
by  a  number  of  ladies  of  rank,  who  are  devoted  to  \  Wag- 
ner's music. 


i 


September  6,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


COMING    OF    THE    GOLD-HUNTERS. 

Scenes   and    Incidents    of  the    Days    of   Forty-Nine,    from    a  New 

"History  of  California  " — Life  in  the  Mines  During 

the    Rush    for    Fortune. 


A  correspondent  writes  us,  asking  if  the  Argonaut  has 
of  late  given  a  resume  of  the  '49  exodus  to  California, 
and  inquiring  if  the  stirring  times  of  those  days  have  been 
incorporated  into  a  book.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  almost 
at  the  same  time  that  his  letter  came  to  us,  we  received  for 
review  the  third  volume  of  Theodore  H.  Hittell's  "History 
of  California."  The  first  and  second  volumes  were  pub- 
lished ten  years  ago,  and  now  this  third  volume,  covering 
the  period  of  which  our  correspondent  writes,  is  issued  most 
opportunely  at  a  time  when  the  Klondike  excitement  has 
revived  interest  in  the  stirring  times  of  our  own  State's  in- 
fancy. It  is  a  bulky  volume  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages, 
and  so  crammed  with  interesting  facts  that  a  resume  of  i's 
contents  in  the  short  space  at  our  disposal  is  impossible. 
But  we  shall  give  our  correspondent  and  our  other  readers  a 
few  brief  tastes  of  its  quality,  with  a  strong  recommendation 
that  they  read  further  for  themselves. 

The  previous  volumes  had  covered  the  period  of  discovery 
and  the  times  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  rule  and  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  into  the  Union,  and  this  one  concerns 
itself  chiefly  with  the  early  mining  times,  the  beginnings  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  growth  of  the  State  through  the  | 
Modoc  War  of  1873.  Its  scope  may  best  be  shown  by  a 
glance  at  the  table  of  contents,  where  we  find  such  chapter- 
headings  as  "Pioneer  Mines,  Miners,  and  Mining  Appli- 
ances," "  Gold  Distribution  and  Gold  Rushes,"  "  Character- 
istics of  Early  Miners,"  "  Evolution  of  Mining  Laws," 
"  Lynch-Law  in  the  Mines,"  "  San  Francisco  Vigilance 
Committee  of  1 851, ""Old  City  Debts  and  Land  Sales," 
"Bank  Failures  and  Disasters  of  1S55,"  "Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  1 S56,"  "  Squatters  and  Squatter  Troubles," 
"  Land  Commission  and  Anti-Foreigner  Troubles,"  "  Cali- 
fornia Filibusters,"  "  Yosemite,"  and  "  Modoc  War."  All 
these  topics  are  treated  exhaustively,  after  infinite  research 
in  the  many  sources  of  information,  and  the  result  is  a 
comprehensive  history  of  a  period  that  is  in  itself  intensely 
interesting  and  is  made  more  so  by  the  author's  graphic 
and  picturesque  style.  For  example,  he  gives  this  account 
of  the  early  miners  and  their  outfit : 

In  the  very  early  days  of  gold-digging,  miners  did  not  require  any 
great  amount  of  outfit  or  many  tools  ;  and.  under  the  circumstances, 
locomotion  was  easy.  A  single  suit  of  clothes,  consisting  of  woolen 
shirt,  thick  pantaloons,  heavy  boots,  and  slouch  hat,  often  served  for  a 
long  time  without  changing.  Add  to  this  the  leather  belt,  usually  carry- 
ing a  revolver-pistol  and  always  a  bowie  or  butcher- knife,  and  the  man 
was  in  full  dress.  If  he  traveled  on  foot,  he  carried  a  roll  of  blankets 
for  his  bed,  a  knapsack  of  provisions  consisting  generally  of  pork  and 
beans,  a  little  flour  and  salt,  perhaps  a  little  coffee  or  tea,  a  dish  or  two 
for  cooking,  a  large  iron  or  tin  pan  for  washing  gold,  a  shovel,  and 
sometimes  a  pick.  If  he  traveled  with  a  horse  or  mule,  and  particularly 
if  he  had  an  extra  pack-animal,  his  outfit  was  more  extensive,  embracing 
larger  and  more  varied  supplies  of  provisions,  more  cooking  utensils, 
more  clothing  and  bedding,  and  many  other  tools  and  implements. 
When  several  traveled  together  and  had  pack-animals,  they  ordinarily 
carried  a  tent ;  but  in  many  cases  they  were  satisfied  with  brush  booths 
hastily  thrown  together  or  slept  in  the  open  air  around  the  camp-fire. 
As  the  mining  population  increased  and  extended  from  point  to  point  in 
every  direction  that  offered  promise  of  returns,  the  more  advanced 
camps,  as  they  filled  up  and  by  degrees  got  to  be  depots  of  supplies,  be- 
came new  points  of  departure  for  still  further  advances  ;  and  thus  the 
area  of  working  rapidly  enlarged,  particularly  toward  the  north  and 
south,  in  both  which  directions  grounds  much  richer  than  those  about 
Colma  were  found  in  abundance.  At  the  same  time,  as  it  was  seen  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  gold  that  was  found  had  been  washed  down  from 
higher  levels,  it  was  supposed  that  somewhere  near  the  head-waters  of 
the  rivers  or  summits  of  the  mountains  there  were  what  might  be  called 
fountain-heads  of  the  precious  metal,  or  at  least  very  large  deposits, 
where  wealth  might  be  gathered  up  by  the  shovelful  ;  and,  as  will  be 
seen  further  on,  various  stories  of  discoveries  of  such  places  were  told 
and  various  expeditions  in  search  of  them  made.  But  all  attempts  of 
this  character  proved  vain.  There  were  no  such  fountain-heads  or  large 
deposits.  On  the  contrary,  the  gold  was  scattered  irregularly  in  small 
quantities  over  large  tracts  of  country  ;  and  it  required  very  hard  labor 
to  get  at  and  gather  it. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Gold  Distribution  and  Rushes"  is 
an  account  of  the  most  notable  finds,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  : 

The  largest  nugget  found  in  California  appears  to  have  been  at 
Carson  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  in  November,  1854.  It  was  a  lump, 
some  fifteen  inches  long  by  six  wide  and  four  thick,  weighing  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  troyand  worth  over  forty- three  thousand 
dollars.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  third  richest  gold  nugget  ever  found,  the 
largest  being  from  Chile  and  said  to  have  weighed  over  four  hundred 
pounds  troy,  and  the  second  from  Ballarat,  Australia,  found  in  1859, 
and  weighing  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  troy.  The  next 
largest  in  California  was  taken  in  i860  from  the  Monumental  Quartz 
Mine  at  the  Sierra  Buttes,  in  Sierra  County,  and  weighed  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  pounds  troy.  A  nugget  containing  seventy-five  pounds 
of  gold  was  said  to  have  been  found  by  William  Gulnac,  at  Wood's 
Creek,  in  Tuolumne  County,  in  1848.  In  1855,  a  nugget  was  found 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars  at  French  Ravine,  in  Sierra  County,  where 
another  had  been  found  in  1851  worth  eight  thousand  dollars  and  still 
another  in  1850  worth  nearly  five  thousand  dollars.  In  1858,  a  nugget 
weighing  over  fifty  pounds  and  containing  over  eighty-five  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  gold,  was  found  by  a  Mr.  Strain  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  Columbia,  in  Tuolumne  County,  on  a  trail  leading  up  the  slope 
of  a  hilt,  where  it  had  been  repeatedly  passed  by  others.  In  the  same 
year  a  nugget  of  about  the  same  size  was  found  by  a  Mr.  Willard  on 
Feather  River.  In  1867,  a  bowlder  of  gold  quartz  was  picked  up  at 
Pilot  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  worth  eight  thousand  dollars.  In  1851, 
a  Mr.  Wheaton  found  a  nugget  worth  nearly  five  thousand  dollars  at 
Holden's  Garden  in  Sonora,  Tuolumne  County  ;  and,  in  1859,  a  Mr. 
Virgin  found  one  worth  about  seven  thousand  dollars  at  Gold  Hill,  near 
Columbia.  In  1851,  a  resident  of  Sonora,  in  taking  an  early  Sunday 
walk  among  the  hills  surrounding  the  town,  struck  his  foot  against  a 
large  stone.  He  ought,  perhaps,  like  the  melancholy  Jacques,  to  have 
found  a  sermon  in  it ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  commenced  apos- 
trophizing the  rock  in  language  that  was  very  far  removed  from  that  of  a 
sermon,  when,  suddenly  observing  that  it  was  a  great  nugget  with  much 
more  gold  than  quartz  in  it,  he  affectionately  picked  it  up  and  carried  it 
home  with  a  considerably  lighter  step  than  he  had  gone  out.  It  is  said 
of  another  resident  of  Sonora  that  one  morning,  after  a  very  heavy  rain, 
while  leading  his  mule  attached  to  a  cart  up  the  principal  street  of  the 
town,  he  struck  a  large  stone  and,  upon  stooping  down  to  remove  it  out 
of  the  way,  found  it  to  be  a  solid  nugget  of  gold  of  about  thirty-five 
pounds  weight.  Hundreds  of  people  had  been  traveling  over  it  daily. 
The  discovery  created  so  great  an  excitement  that  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  town,  including  the  street,  was  staked  off 
in  mining  claims.  There  was  a  considerable  number  of  other  large 
nuggets  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  among  which  was  one  at 
Dutch  Flat,  in  Placer  County,  worth  over  fifty-seven  hundred  dollars  ; 
one  near  Kelsey's,  in  El  Dorado  County,  worth  forty-seven  hundred 
dollars  ;  and  one  near  Michigan  Bluffs,  in  Placer  County,  worth  forty- 


two  hundred  dollars  ;  while  of  smaller  ones  the  list  increased  as  the 
sizes  diminished. 

The  first  piece  of  gold  picked  up  by  Marshall  in  the  Colma  mill-race 
is  said  to'have  been  a  small  piece  worth  only  fifty  cents,  and  the  second 
to  have  been  worth  five  dollars.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of  cither 
of  them,  for  the  gold  made  into  a  ring  by  Sutter,  and  by  him  called  the 
first  gold,  consisted  of  pieces  subsequently  picked  up.  The  first  large 
nugget  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1848  by  a  soldier  of  Steven- 
son's regiment,  who,  while  riding  along  the  Mokeluinne  River,  stopped 
to  drink  at  a  little  stream  where  he  found  it  lying.  It  weighed  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  pounds.  He  hastened  with  his  prize  to  San 
Francisco  and  placed  it  for  safe  keeping  in  the  hands  of  Governor 
Mason,  who  afterward  sent  it  East  ;  and  it  helped  confirm  the  seem- 
ingly extravagant  stories  that  had  been  told  about  California's  wealth. 
A  Frenchman,  some  years  aflerward,  found  a  nugget  of  about  the  same 
size  at  Spring  Gulch,  near  Columbia,  in  Tuolumne  County,  and  be- 
came so  excited  over  the  discovery  that  he  was  pronounced  insane  and 
sent  to  Stockton.  The  nugget,  or  its  proceeds,  were  afterward  for- 
warded by  the  French  consul  in  California  to  the  family  of  the  unfortu- 
nate man  in  France.  But  the  most  remarkable  story  about  a  nugget 
was  told  of  another  and  probably  one  of  the  largest  pieces  found.  It 
appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  three  or  four  men  who  were  not  dis- 
posed to  place  much  confidence  in  anybody,  or  even  in  one  another.  In 
bringing  their  prize  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  exhibited,  they 
guarded  it  night  and  day.  It  was  afterward  carried  to  the  Eastern 
Slates  and  exhibited  ;  but  there  the  owners  quarreled  and  got  into  a 
lawsuit,  in  the  course  of  which  the  magnificent  specimen  was  eaten  up 
in  the  way  of  costs  and  expenses. 

Of  the  character  of  the  miners,  Mr.  Hiltell  has  this  to 
say  : 

It  was  the  universal  testimony  that  among  the  men  of  1848  there  was 
little  or  no  quarreling  or  disorder,  and  that  theft  and  other  crimes  were 
almost  absolutely  unknown. 

But  in  1849  and  for  a  few  years  subsequently,  although  the  general- 
ity of  the  adventurers  who  came  out  for  the  purpose  of  digging  gold 
were  in  the  main  steady  and  laborious,  they  found  themselves  sud- 
denly transported  from  life  in  an  old  and  well-settled  community  and 
all  that  is  implied  by  or  connected  with  such  a  life,  to  a  sojourn  in  a 
wilderness  with  the  conditions  of  which  they  had  no  experience.  There 
were  no  laws  or  rules  or  customs  of  binding  authority,  and  no  restraints 
of  any  kind.  They  had  given  up,  so  to  speak,  ease  and  comfort  and 
civilization  for  toil  and  hardship  and  coarse  living.  Meanwhile  the 
prospect  of  gain  attracted  also  many  vicious  and  dissolute  persons  ; 
and  large  numbers  of  professional  gamblers  and  criminals  came  along 
to  share  in  the  golden  harvest.  The  immigration  from  Australia 
especially  consisted,  in  part  at  least,  of  very  bad  characters,  usually 
designated  as  "  Sydney  Ducks,"  who  were  capable  of  all  the  crimes  in 
the  decalogue.  Some  of  these  men  had  made  up  a  large  proportion  of 
the  band  of  cut-throats  and  others,  already  mentioned  as  the  Hounds 
of  San  Francisco  ;  and  when  that  horde  was  broken  up  in  the  summer 
of  1849,  many  of  its  members  made  their  way  to  the  mines,  carrying 
their  pestilential  atmosphere  and  influence  with  them. 

The  presence  and  forwardness  of  men  of  this  kind,  combined  with 
the  absence  of  respectable  women  and  the  want  of  refined  or  even 
decent  amusements,  occasioned  dissipation  and  vice.  Gambling  and 
drunkenness  became  not  uncommon  and  ruined  many  who  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  might  have  escaped  their  contamination.  The  old 
Spanish-speaking  Californians  were  by  no  means  free  from  these  vices  ; 
and  it  is  said  of  the  Mexican  miners  from  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  that  they 
were  nearly  all  inveterate  gamblers  and  that  they  squandered  at  the 
monte-table  all  the  immense  sums  of  gold  they  dug  in  the  mines.  But 
the  English-speaking  immigrants,  or  rather  that  portion  of  them  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led  off  into  the  deceptive  path  of  indulgence, 
when  they  got  fairly  on  the  down-grade,  were  worse  and  went  much 
faster  than  any  others.  All  over  the  mining  regions,  as  soon  as  the 
new  immigration  came  in  and  penetrated  the  mountains,  the  saloon  and 
the  gambling-house  were  among  the  first  institutions  to  be  set  up,  while 
in  the  cities  and  towns  they  increased  in  size,  richness,  service,  and 
luxuriousness  with  the  growth  of  population.  Every  eve-witness  who 
has  attempted  to  describe  the  early  mining  days  has  filled  page  after 
page  with  stories  more  or  less  connected  with  gambling-houses  and 
drirk'ng-saloons  ;  and  it  was  the  same  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  Nearly  all  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time  called  attention 
to  the  subject  ;  and  on  several  occasions  there  were  attempts  made  to 
reckon  up  the  effects  and  estimate  the  number  of  human  wrecks  whose 
ruin  was  clearly  attributable  to  these  causes — some  fixing  the  sum  at 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  population — but,  though  the  list  was  undoubt- 
edly large,  it  was  not  near  as  large  as  the  ordinary  newspaper  corre- 
spondent placed  it,  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his  guesses. 

In  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  were  there  so  much  gambling  and 
so  much  drinking  as  in  California.  Not  everybody  gamblrd,  nor 
everybody  dissipated  ;  but  so  many  did,  and  the  gambling-houses  and 
drinking-saloons  were  such  public  and  well-patronized  places  of  resort, 
that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  everybody  was  addicted  to  those  vices. 
Throughout  the  entire  country,  wherever  men  congregated  and  even 
where  they  sojourned  with  any  regularity  and  in  any  numbers  on  their 
way  to  other  localities,  there  were  sure  to  be  places  for  drinking  and 
gambling  ;  and  among  the  supplies  carried  into  the  mining-camps 
liquors  and  cards  and  their  usual  concomitants  found  a  very  large  and 
expensive  proportion.  Sometimes  the  places  where  drinks  were  dis- 
pensed and  gambling  was  earned  on  were  very  rough  ;  but  they  were 
not  too  rough  for  the  characters  that  kept  them  up.  .  .  . 

It  was  remarked  in  1849  that,  while  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drinking, 
there  was  very  little  regular  drunkenness.  Confirmed  drunkards  were 
not  able  to  reach  California,  and  the  wTecks  of  subsequent  days  had  not 
yet  become  habitual  topers.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  traveled  through  the 
mining  regions  in  1849  *°r  me  express  purpose  of  describing  them,  said 
that  he  met  with  but  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  ;  and  in  that  instance 
the  man's  friends  took  away  his  money,  deposited  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
alcalde,  and  then  tied  him  to  a  tree,  where  he  was  left  until  he  sobered 
off.  Most  of  the  drinking  was  of  the  kind  known  as  "treating," 
according  to  the  unwritten  code  of  which  any  person  who  was  asked  to 
join  another  in  a  social  glass  was  expected  to  comply  and  on  next  meet- 
ing his  companion  was  expected  to  return  the  compliment.  Next  to 
these  treats,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  natural  outgrowth  of  them,  were 
what  were  known  as  "bursts"  or  "sprees."  These  were  constant 
revels  day  and  night  for  several  days  and  often  a  week  or  more  at  a 
time.  They  were  usually  noisy  and  sometimes  riotous.  Drinking 
brandy  at  half  an  ounce  and  champagne  at  an  ounce  per  bottle  as  freely 
as  water,  the  revelers  circulated  about  from  groggery  to  store  and  from 
store  to  tent,  wild  with  intoxication,  shouting  and  hurrahing,  brandish- 
ing bowie-knives  in  sport  or  shooting  their  rifles  at  any  mark  they  fancied. 
with  the  bullets  often  driven  but  half  way  home  and  the  ramrods  still  in 
the  barrels.  Others  would  leap  into  the  saddle  and,  yelling  with  excite- 
ment, gallop  furiously  in  every  direction,  regardless  of  obstacles  and 
frequently  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives. 

But  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  not  universal,  Mr.  Hiltell 
shows  in  this  passage  : 

But  even  including  those  who  were  so  much  addicted  to  gambling 
and  drinking  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  gamblers  or  drunkards — and  as 
soon  as  they  became  such  they  no  longer  counted  among  the  heroes 
of  the  early  years — it  may  still  be  reiterated  that  the  pioneers  were 
the  most  active,  industrious,  and  enterprising  body  of  men,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  that  was  ever  thrown  together  to 
form  a  new  community.  Four  fifths  of  them  were  young  men,  be- 
tween eighteen  and  thirty-five  years  of  age  ;  and  they  came  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  many  from  foreign  countries.  They  all 
came  to  labor,  or  found,  when  they  got  to  the  mines,  that  to  keep  on 
an  equality  with  their  neighbors  they  had  to  labor.  Next  lo  the  ten- 
dency of  life  in  the  mining  regions  to  remove  all  restraints  and  bring 
into  prominence  all  the  vices  that  were  lurking,  perhaps  unknown  to 
themselves,  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  the  first  comers,  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  the  times  was  the  extraordinary  leveling  tendency 
of  that  life — a  tendency  upon  the  effects  of  which  have  been  based  to  a 
great  extent  the  re-adjustments  and  developments  on  new  lines  that  have 
constituted  the  peculiarities  of  California  civilization.  Every  man, 
finding  every  other  man  compelled  to  labor,  found  himself  the  equal 
of  every  other  man  :  and,  as  the  labor  required  was  physical  instead  of 
mental,  the  usual  superiority  of  head-workers  over  hand-workers  disap- 
peared entirely.  This  condition  of  things  lasted  several  years.  Men 
who  had  been  governors  and  legislators  and  judges  in  the  old  States 
worked  by  the  side  of  outlaws  and  convicts  ;  scholars  and  students  by 
the  side  of  men  who  could  not  read  or  write  ;   those  who  had  been 


masters  by  the  side  of  those  who  had  been  slaves  ;  old  social  distinc- 
tions were  obliterated  ;  everybody  did  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  not  one  man  in  ten  was  the  employee  and  much  less  the  servant  of 
another. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  old  miners  was  their  ex- 
traordinary tenderness  for  children  and  their  attitude  toward 
women.     Mr.  Hittell  says  : 

In  the  autumn  of  1849,  a  beautiful,  flaxen-haired  little  girl,  about 
three  years  old,  was  often  seen  playing  upon  the  veranda  of  a  house  in 
San  Francisco  on  Clay  Street,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearnv  and 
near  the  business  centre  of  the  city.  On  such  occasions  it  was  usual  for 
a  crowd  of  rough  miners  to  collect  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and 
gaze  on  the  to  them  unaccustomed  and  interesting  sight— in  many  cases 
with  tears  running  down  their  bronzed  cheeks.  At  Georgetown,  El 
Dorado  County,  about  the  same  time,  a  little  girl  of  five  years,  the  child 
of  a  Missourian  who  kept  an  eating-house,  so  attracted  the  hard-fisted 
miners  of  the  neighborhood  by  her  infantile  grace  that  thev  presented 
her  with  nuggets  and  dust  amounting  altogether  to  a  pint  cup  full  of 
gold.  These  were  not  isolated  cases  ;  but  it  was  more  or  tes  the  same 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  when  clean,  pretty,  and  well-behaved 
children  first  made  their  appearance  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  handsome  children  almost  worshiped  ;  men  would  often  follow 
them  in  the  streets  with  gifts  and  benedictions.  The  same  sentiment 
was  also  exhibited  in  the  circuses  and  theatrical  representations  through- 
out the  land  ;  for  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  nearly  every  troop  that 
met  with  success  was  its  little  child,  usually  styled  "  <  alifornian  Pet." 
whose  appearance  on  the  stage  almost  invariably  called  forth  from  an 
audience  of  miners  a  shower  of  coin  as  well  as  of  applause.  And  neM 
to  children  to  open  the  hearts  of  the  audiences  of  that  day.  and  awaken 
tender  memories  of  distant  firesides,  was  the  singing,  by  sweet  and 
sympathetic  voices,  of  the  simple,  old,  and  familiar  songs  and  ballads 
that  they  had  heard  over  and  over  again,  and,  perhaps,  hummed  in 
their  own  childhood.  At  the  Downieville  theatre,  in  1851,  a  lady  be- 
longing to  a  traveling  concert  iroop  did  this  so  successfully  that,  in  the 
enthusiasm  that  followed  her  efforts,  an  old  miner  got  up  and,  on  behalf 
of  the  miners  in  general,  made  her  a  speech  or  thanks  and  presented  her 
with  a  purse  containing  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  gold  specimens. 

The  sentiment  toward  women  in  the  early  mining  days  was  quite  as 
marked  as  that  in  reference  to  children,  but  exhibited  itself,  as  was 
natural,  in  a  noisier  and  more  demonstrative  manner.  In  the  1848  and 
1849  periods  there  were  very  few  refined  or  respectable  women  in  the 
country,  and  in  most  of  the  mining  regions  there  were  no  women  at  all 
until  years  afterward.  But  their  absence  did  not  prevent  men  from 
thinking  about  them  and  in  various  ways  displaying  their  regard  for  the 
opposite  sex.  In  1S51  a  miner  of  Tullletowri,  on  the  Stanislaus  River, 
one  of  the  places  as  yet  unblessed  with  the  presence  of  women,  having 
managed  in  some  unknown  manner  to  get  hold  of  a  small,  shapely,  and 
well-constructed  lady's  boot,  was  accustomed  to  hold  it  up  before  an 
admiring  crowd  and,  after  listening  for  some  time  to  laudatory  expres- 
sions and  offers  to  purchase,  close  the  exhibition  with  the  sententious 
remark,  "  Now,  see  here,  boys— the  chunk  ain't  found  that  can  buy  this 
boot.  'Taint  for  sale — nohow  !  "  In  1852  a  ball  took  place  at  the'prin- 
cipal  hotel  in  Angel's  Camp,  where,  though  there  were  no  women  pres- 
ent for  the  reason  that  there  were  no  women  in  the  place,  dancing  was 
kept  up  with  great  spirit  till  a  late  hour.  The  music  was  furnished  by 
two  amateur  performers,  one  of  whom  played  the  violin  and  the  other 
the  flute.  It  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  fiddler  to  call  the  figures  ; 
and,  accordingly,  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  dance  progressed,  his  voice 
was  heard  above  the  music  and  conversation  and  laughter,  shouting, 
"Swing  partners,"  "All  hands  round,"  "Ladies  chain,"  and  so  on 
through  all  the  legitimate  figures,  when,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
natural  thirst  of  the  participants  and  for  the  good  of  the  house,  he  in- 
variably finished,  and  in  a  louder  and  more  emphatic  tone  than  usual, 
with  the  supplementary  call  of,  "  Promenade  to  the  bar  and  treat  your 
partners." 

To  conceive  fully  the  strange  spectacle  thus  presented,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  dancers  were  all  long-bearded  men  in  flannel  shirts 
and  heavy  boots,  with  revolvers  and  bowie-knives  glancing  in  their 
belts  ;  and  that  they  went  through  all  the  steps  and  figures,  not  only 
with  hearty  enjoyment  depicted  upon  their  sun-burnt  faces,  but  with 
much  spirit  and  often  even  with  a  great  deal  of  grace  in  their  move- 
ments ;  while  a  crowd  of  similarly  rough-looking  spectators  stood 
around,  cheeting  them  on  to  greater  efforts  and  occasionally  quietly 
dancing  a  step  or  two  on  their  own  account  by  way  of  accompaniment. 
Dances  such  as  these  were  very  common  throughout  the  mines, 
especially  in  the  smaller  camps  where  there  were  no  such  general  and 
well-provided  places  of  resort  as  the  gambling  and  drinking-saloons  of 
the  larger  towns.  In  almost  any  place,  wherever  miners  congregated 
and  a  fiddle  could  be  found  to  play,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
up  a  dance.  Waltzes  and  polkas  were  not  so  much  in  fashion  as  the 
"lancers,"  which  appeared  to  be  generally  well  known  and  was  more 
social,  besides  affording  greater  room  to  show  oft  in  terpsichorean 
flourishes  and  displays  ;  for  the  miners  danced,  as  they  did  everything 
else,  with  all  their  might ;  and  to  go  through  all  the  figures  of  the 
lancers  in  such  company,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they  usually  did  so, 
was  very  severe  exercise  and  fully  prepared  them  for  the  call  to  re- 
freshments at  the  end  of  each  separate  dance.  The  absence  of  female 
dancers  was  a  difficulty  which  was  overcome  by  a  general  understanding 
that  every  gentleman  who  wore  a  large  white  patch  on  his  pantaloons 
should  be  considered  a  lady.  Such  being  the  understanding,  these 
patches  became  rather  fashionable  than  oiherwise,  and  consisted  usually 
of  large  squares  of  canvas,  cut  from  old  flour-bags,  showing  brightly  on 
a  dark  ground,  so  that  the  "  ladies  "  of  the  parlies  were  as  conspicuous 
as  if  they  had  been  surrounded  by  the  ordinary  quantities  of  muslin  and 
gauze. 

When  refined  and  reputable  women  first  made  their  appearance  on 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco  there  was  much  excitement.  They  were 
not  only  gazed  at  but  they  were  stared  at — not  disrespectfully,  it  is  true, 
but  with  too  much  intentness  to  be  pleasant  to  them.  .Men  crowded  to 
the  wharves  when  they  arrived  and  lingered  in  places  where  they  were 
expected  to  pass.  One  day-  at  a  crowded  sale  in  James  L.  Riddle  & 
Co.'s  auction-rooms,  some  one,  in  a  momentary  pause  of  the  crier's 
voice,  shouted  :  "Two  ladies  going  along  the  side-walk!"  Instantly 
the  crowd  of  purchasers  rushed  out  pell-mell,  swarming  the  street  so 
suddenly  and  in  such  numbers  that  the  unconscious  objects  of  the  com- 
motion were  startled  with  the  impression  that  there  was  either  a  fire  or 
an  earthquake. 

Published   by   N.  J.  Stone  &   Co.,  San   Francisco  ;  sold 
only  by  subscription,  price,  $4.00,  cloth. 
■^-♦^ 

The  conscientious  delineators  of  illustrations  for  the  first 
pages  of  the  Eastern  press  met  a  severe  trial  in  the  story  of 
the  Klondike  miner  with  five  coal-oil  cans  full  of  gold-dust 
(says  the  Oregonian).  The  square  can  used  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  trade  is  unknown  in  the  East,  and  consequently  we 
see  graphic  pictures  of  miners  carrying  laboriously  about 
the  small,  round  kitchen  utensil  with  which  the  hired  girls 
of  "  the  States  "  have  long  started  fires  and  reduced  surplus 
population.  Not  to  know  the  headless  coal-oil  can  of  this 
coast,  with  a  bail  inserted  for  transportation  purposes,  is  to 
have  missed  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  Western  civil- 
ization. 

-*•  *  *- — — 

Switzerland,  though  she  spends  only  half  a  million  dollars 
yearly  on  her  army,  can  turn  out  one  hundred  thousand 
trained  men  in  two  days  in  case  of  need,  and  has  a  reserve 
of  one  hundred  thousand  more  and  a  Landsturm  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  The  army  manoeuvres  this 
year  will  be  held  in  the  mountains  of  the  Engadine. 

There  has  been  a  scarcity  of  cents  in  Toronto,  caused  by 
the  fifteen  thousand  Epworth  Leaguers  who  were  there  rarry- 
ing  off  about  fifty  thousand  of  the  copper  coins  as  souvenirs. 
To  relieve  the  situation  a  half  ton  of  the  cents  wa^    ' 
from  Montreal. 
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LITERARY     NOTES. 

A  New  Edition  of  Boswell's  "Johnson." 
The  new  Dent  edition  of  Boswell's  "  Life  of  John- 
son," issued  in  the  Temple  Classics,  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  bibliography  of  the  great  lexicog- 
rapher. It  is  a  reprint  of  the  sixth  edition,  printed 
in  1S11,  and  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes. 
Though  each  volume  contains  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pages,  it  makes  a  book  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  yet  the  paper  is  not  so  thin  as 
to  make  the  type  trying  to  the  eye.  The  edition  is 
being  brought  out  under  the  supervision  of  Arnold 
Glover,  who  has  added  marginalia  which  will  pro 
convenient,  notes  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  and  a 
chronological  table  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume. 

This  present  first  volume  contains  the  dedication  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  advertisements  to  the  vari 
ous  editions,  a  chronological  catalogue  of  Dr.  John 
son's  works,  distinguishing  between  those  which  are 
acknowledged  and  those  which  are  believed  to  be  his 
from  internal  evidence,  and  the  "  Life"  up  to  John- 
sons forty-eighth  year. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

More  Tales  of  Georgia. 

The  latest  volume  of  tales  by  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston,  the  author  of  "  Dukesborough  Tales,"  is 
"  Old  Times  in  Middle  Georgia."  It  contains  seven 
stories  reprinted  from  the  Century  Magazine,  as 
many  more  from  other  periodicals,  and  one  which  is 
new. 

These  stories  chiefly  depict  life  in  the  Georgia  of 
sixty  years  ago,  and,  having  chiefly  to  do  with  love- 
.  affairs  of  the  country  people  of  that  time,  reveal 
what  is  known  as  a  barn-yard  condition  of  morals. 
They  have  chiefly  to  do  with  widows  or  widowers 
who,  having  survived  one  partner  of  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  are  beginning  to  "  take  notice,"  or  are  even 
on  the  verge  of  again  assuming  the  matrimonial 
yoke.  The  characters  are  all  strongly  depicted,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  humor,  not  only  in  their 
peculiar  dialect  and  picturesque  expressions,  but  also 
in  Colonel  Johnston's  portrayal  of  them. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  Xew 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  Guide  to  the  Klondike. 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive  and  reliable  of 
the  books  on  the  Alaskan  gold  fields  which  have  been 
called  out  by  the  rush  to  the  Klondike  mines  is 
"  Golden  Alaska."  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  the  general 
editor  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co  's  guide-books.  For 
the  authorities  on  earlier  exploration,  he  has  taken 
the  works  of  Captain  W.  H.  Dall  and  Frederick 
Whymper  and  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geological  Surveys,  as  well  as  those  of  indi- 
vidual explorers  of  lesser  note  ;  and  he  has  also 
drawn  upon  the  reports  or  the  Canadian  Geological 
Survey,  conducted  some  ten  years  ago. 

The  book  discusses  the  various  routes  to  the  Yukon 
gold  fields,  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
Upper  Yukon  Valley,  the  Klondike  country,  the 
methods  of  placer  mining,  the  legal  aspects  of  mining 
in  Alaska,  and  outfits,  supplies,  etc.  There  is  a 
folding  map  in  the  cover,  on  the  back  of  which  is  an 
index  by  means  of' which  the  location  of  districts, 
capes,  islands,  rivers,  towns,  and  other  geographical 
points  may  easily  be  found. 

Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  25  cents. 

About  Hall  Caine's  "The  Christian." 

The  reader  of  Hall  Caine's  "  The  Christian,"  if  he 
be  an  American,  will  wonder  at  the  essentially  novel 
cockney  dialect  found  in  this  remarkable  book.  It 
is  peculiar,  for  the  e's  and  the  a's  are  quite  trans- 
mogrified. An  enterprising  reporter  of  the  London 
Daily  News  interviewed  Hall  Caine,  and  asked  him 
how  it  was  that  he  had  the  Cockaigne  dialect  so  pat. 
Hall  Caine's  answer  was  : 

"  As  to  the  language  spoken  by  my  sporting  and 
cockney  characters,  1  studied  the  turf  and  cockaigne 
dialects  with  as  much  zeal  as  I  should  study  Russian, 
for  instance,  if  I  could  find  time  to  do  so,  so  as  to 
realize  my  desire  to  read  Tolstoy  in  the  original.  I 
have  quite  a  collection  of  books  in  cockney  dialects 
now  in  my  library.  One  in  particular,  a  book 
called  '  Thenks  Awfly,"  which  has  cockney  stories 
with  the  English  translation  under  each  word,  was 
extremely  useful.  But  to  make  sure  that  there  were 
no  slips  of  a  philological  kind,  I  submitted  that  part 
also  to  an  expert  in  cockney — no  less  a  person  than 
Mr.  Albert  Chevalier,  who,  however,  had  no  altera- 
tions to  suggest." 

Not  satisfied  with  that,  Mr.  Caine  submitted  his 
proofs  to  experts,  not  alone  for  the  dialect,  but  for 
the  surroundings  of  the  many  incidents  recorded  in 
"  The  Christian."  Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Caine  says 
that  the  names  of  his  hero,  John  Storm,  and  heroine, 
Glory  Quayle,  he  found  in  the  United  States  : 

"John  Storm  was  frequent  in  a  church-yard  which 
I  visited,  but  what  clinched  my  selection  of  it  was 
the  curious  fact  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  I  had  visited  that  church-yard,  and  while  I 
was  actually  debating  in  my  mind  on  its  suitability,  I 
was  helped  into  my  carriage  by  a  very  pleasant- 
looking  young  man,  whose  appearance  so  pleased 
me  that  I  spoke  to  him.  In  the  end  I  said  :  '  Might 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  name  ? '  '  John 
Storm,'  he  said.  What  resistance  was  possible  to 
me  after  that  ?  As  to  Glory,  I  was  driving  out  with 
Mr.  Appleton,  my  American  publisher,  and  we  were 
sing  female  names,  and  I  confessed  myself  at  a 
JossTor  aname  which  would  embody  my  ideal  of  my 


heroine,  when  my  eye  caught  a  poster  advertisement, 
on  which  was  the  one  word  '  Gloria '  in  huge  letters 
— the  advertisement)  I  believe,  of  a  brand  of  black- 
ing. '  I  have  it,'  T  cried,  with  an  excitement  which 
evidently  surprised  Mr.  Appleton.  *  Glory  is  the 
name.     Glory  is  her  name.'  " 

Major  Pond,  who  returned  from  England  only  a 
few  days  ago,  says  that  he  was  at  Greba  Castle  when 
Mr.  Heinetnann's  first  check  was  received  by  Mr. 
Caine,  and  that  it  was  for  forty  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  only  an  advance  on  royalty  and  for  En- 
glish book-rights  alone,  with  the  United  States  and  the 
colonies  still  to  hear  from.  But  Mr.  Caine  is  canny,  and 
recently  he  gave  a  special  performance  of  a  dramatic 
version  of  the  story  in  order  to  secure  copyright. 
The  performance  of  these  so-called  copyright  produc- 
tions of  various  plays  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  English  laws  has  given  rise  to  much  comment  re- 
cently. It  is  seriously  questioned  whether  the  sort 
of  renditions  that  are  customarily  given  come  within 
the  purpose  of  the  copyright  act,  and  it  is  possible 
that  a  test  may  some  time  be  made  to  secure  judicial 
opinion  on  the  subject.  These  peiformances  have 
come  to  consist  of  rather  farcical  reading  of  the  lines 
by  the  author  or  dramatizer  and  those  friends  whom 
he  may  be  able  to  impress  into  service  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  reading  of  the  dramatized  version  of 
"  The  Christian"  look  place  at  the  Grand  Theatre  in 
Douglass,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  day  of  its  appearance 
in  book-form.  The  actors  for  the  occasion  were  re- 
cruited from  Mr.  Caine's  family  and  friends,  the  au- 
thor speaking  the  part  of  John  Storm,  the  central 
character,  with  Mrs.  Paul  Caine  and  his  son  and 
daughter  reading  other  parts.  The  novelist  has  re- 
cast his  book  into  four-act  form,  but  the  dramatiza- 
tion was  merely  a  skeleton.  The  curtain  opens  at 
Garden  House,  Clement's  Inn.  It  changes  to  Epsom 
race-course,  then  reverts  to  the  bachelor's  chambers, 
and  finishes  with  John  Storm's  death  in  the  garret  of 
one  of  the  unclassed. 

Do  You  Know  the  British  Classics? 

The  Author  has  a  suggestion  for  the  self-examina- 
tion of  certain  persons,  presumably  pretended  ad- 
mirers of  the  British  classics.     He  asks  : 

"  1.  Upon  what  degree  of  acquaintance  do  you 
base  your  frequent  and  affectionate  allusions  to 
1  Robinson  Crusoe  ? '  2.  Quote  any  other  passage 
from  Burns  save  '  Could  some  power  the  gifiie  gie 
us,"  and  honestly  confess  whether  you  have  any  ad- 
miration at  all  for  '  Tarn  O'Shanter.'  3.  Do  you  ever 
take  up  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  for  your  own 
amusement  ?  Stale  on  o  ilh  whether  you  have  ever 
secretly  considered  it  an  overrated  volume.  4.  Have 
you  any  right  to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
modern  female  novelist  and  Miss  Austen  ;  and  men- 
tion by  name  three  characters  in  any  one  of  her 
novels." 

It  is  probable  that  an  examination  paper  of  this 
sort  would  "stump"  a  good  many  people  and  be 
without  doubt  the  cause  of  exposing  a  vast  deal  of 
literary  pretense.  The  persons  who  really  know  the 
British  classics  are  very  few,  though  a  vast  number 
speak  of  them  with  admiration  in  order  to  depreciate 
more  modern  works  with  which  they  are  similarly  ill 
acquainted.  James  Payn,  commenting  on  this  idea 
in  the  Independent,  tells  of  a  publisher  who  died  in 
the  odor  of  literary  sanctity  and  was  supposed  to  have 
Milton  and  Shakespeare  at  his  finger-ends.  He 
used  to  say:  "I  am  content  to  read  the  Great 
Masters,  in  whom  I  take  an  ever  new  delight,"  in 
order  to  excuse  his  ignorance  of  even  the  works  pro- 
duced by  his  own  firm.  But  he  had  only  such  knowl- 
edge of  his  boasted  favorites  as  could  be  derived 
from  a  school  "speaker." 

Wealth  from  Newspaper  Properties. 
Recent  transactions  in  journalistic  property  in 
England,  as  noted  in  the  Nation,  show  that  enter- 
prise in  newspapers,  when  in  competent  hands,  leads 
to  wealth  on  a  large  scale.  A  provincial  newspaper, 
the  Manchester  Courier,  with  its  satellite,  the  Man- 
chester Evening  News,  has  just  been  successfully 
launched  as '  a  limited  liability  company,  at  a 
valuation  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Sir 
George  Newnes  is  converting  the  hitherto  profitable 
journalistic  and  publishing  company  of  George 
Newnes,  Limited,  into  a  yet  bigger  concern,  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  pounds.  The  enterprise 
was  started  with  Tit-Bits  in  1881,  by  the  then 
Mr.  Newnes.  By  degrees  the  Strand  Magazine, 
Woman's  Life,  the  Hub,  and  other  publications 
were  added  to  the  business.  The  concern  was  turned 
into  the  existing  company  in  1891.  The  profits 
amounted  in  1895  to  fifty-seven  thousand  pounds  ; 
in  1896,  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  ;  in  1897,  to  sixty- 
six  thousand  pounds.  The  one-pound  shares,  issued 
at  a  premium  of  five  shillings,  are  now  worth  two 
pounds,  twelve  shillings,  and  six  pence  each.  The 
Strand  Magazine,  a  sixpenny,  sells  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred  thousand  a  month,  and  notoriously 
has  a  very  large  circulation  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Sir  George  Newnes  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
man's  attaining  to  rank  and  fortune  by  self-help. 
Not  so  many  years  ago  he  kept  a  small  shop  in  a 
back  street  in  Manchester.  To-day,  though  only  in 
middle  life,  he  is  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  a  man  of  vast  wealth.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  defeated  at  the  last 
general  election. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

A   circular    just    issued  by   the   Kelmscott    Press 

makes  it  very  clear  that  persons  wishing  to  obtain 

the  forthcoming  volumes  must  be  quick  to  act.     Of 


"Sire  Degravaunt,"  indeed,  all  copies  have  been 
sold  in  advance,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  edi- 
tions of  "  Sire  Isumbras  "  and  "  Sigurd  the  Volsung 
and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblungs  "  has  already  gone. 
"The  Sundering  Flood,"  Mr.  Morris's  last  romance, 
"Two  Specimen  Pages  of  Froissart,"  and  "Love  is 
Enough,"  printed  in  three  colors,  are  the  other  pub- 
lications to  be  expected.  Finally,  it  is  announced 
that  a  complete  set  of  Kelmscott  books,  numbering 
forty-nine  volumes,  including  the  Chaucer,  is  now 
priced  at  /650  ($3,250). 

Richard  Harding  Davis  authorizes  the  Critic  to 
say  that  the  rumor  that  he  is  going  to  live  abroad  is 
absolutely  without  foundation.  He  intends  to  make 
New  York  his  home  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been 
for  many  years  past.  Mr.  Davis  is  at  present  in 
Marion,  Mass.,  at  work  upon  a  new  story. 

George  Meredith  has  written  a  long  poem  on  the 
French  Revolution,  which  will  probably  be  published 
very  soon  in  a  volume  by  itself. 

It  is  stated  that  Kipling's  "  Captains  Courageous  " 
has  recently  appeared  in  Russian,  in  serial  form. 

The  rumor  that  it  was  Richard  le  Gallienne  who 
wrote  "The  Quest  of  the  Gilt-Edged  Girl,"  that 
clever  parody  on  his  own  book,  is  denied  by  the 
Bookman,  which  declares  two  young  Glasgow  jour- 
nalists to  be  its  authors. 

Against  the  names  of  four  well-known  women 
authors  "  withdrawn  from  circulation  "  appears  in  the 
Enoch  Pratt  libraries  of  Baltimore.  This  action  was 
taken  by  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  librarian,  on  the  ground 
that  the  works  are  of  a  harmful  if  not  immoral 
character.  The  writers  are  Berlha  M.  Clay,  Ann  S. 
Stevens,  Dora  Russell,  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  South- 
worth. 

Max  Peniberton's  new  novel  is  called  "  The  Phan- 
tom Army,"  and  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  wrecks 
his  own  life  and  that  of  many  others,  and  brings 
about  a  revolution  through  the  mania  that  he  is  en- 
uowed  with  Napoleonic  military  power. 

Coventry  Patmore's  will  made  his  widow  his  liter- 
ary executrix.  She  has  all  his  manuscripts  and 
correspondence.  She  is  using  them  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  memoir,  and  is  being  assisted  by  Professor 
Basil  Champneys  and  Frederick  Greenwood.  The 
book  will  possibly  appear  next  winter. 

The  death  is  recorded  in  England  of  Samuel 
Harraden,  father  of  Beatrice  Harraden,  who  wrote 
"  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night"  and  "  Hilda  Straf- 
ford. " 

Harold  Frederic  has  written  a  novel  in  which  he 
has  departed  from  his  familiar  American  scenes. 
The  new  book  deals  with  English  life. 

Stationers'  Hall,  in  London,  where  all  books  must 
be  copyrighted,  has  at  last  prepared  an  index  of 
titles,  thus  enabling  authors  to  guard  against  invol- 
untary infringement  of  others'  rights  and  the  conse- 
quent law-suits. 

It  is  reported  that  Conan  Doyle  refused  the  task, 
lately  undertaken  by  Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  of  complet- 
ing Stevenson's  "St.  Ives." 

A  new  "Life  of  Goldsmith"  is  in  the  hands  of 
Richard  .Ashe  King.  That  Goldsmith's  somewhat 
wayward  character  should  be  sketched  by  a  brother 
Irishman  is  fitting,  and  those  who  remember  Ashe 
King's  effective  presentation  of  Dean  Swift,  in  his 
"Swift  in  Ireland,"  will  realize  that  he  has  every 
qualification  for  the  task. 

Dr.  Robertson  Nicholl  announces  that  the  title  of 
Mr.  Barrie's  conclusion  of  "Sentimental  Tommy" 
will  probably  be  "  The  Celebrated  Tommy." 

A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman  is  in  the  press. 

Austin  Dobson  is  making  a  selection  of  his  poems, 
which  will  appear  in  two  volumes  October  1st.  His 
first  volume  of  poetry  appeared  some  twenty-three 
years  ago. 

The  Italian  novelist,  D'Annunzio,  has  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  Italian  Parliament  from 
Ortona,  and  his  campaign  proves  an  exciting  one. 
The  least  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  was  that 
bis  real  name,  instead  of  being  Gabrielle  d'Annunzio, 
is  Gaetano  Rapagnetta.  This  slander  had  no  sooner 
been  disproved  by  an  exhibit  of  baptismal  records 
than  D'Annunzio's  opponents  began  to  exploit  a 
phrase  from  one  of  his  novels,  in  which  he  had 
called  the  electorate  ' '  a  great  beast." 

Mme.  Blanc's  ("Th.  Bentzon")  interesting  book 
on  American  women  has  been  honored  by  the  French 
Academy  by  a  gift  to  the  author  of  fifteen  hundred 
francs. 

The  London  publishers  and  booksellers  complain 
that  the  numerous  biographies  of  Queen  Victoria 
have  not  had  a  great  "boom."  Jubilee  prayer- 
books  and  hymn-books  have  sold  freely.  And  yet 
they  deplore  the  paralysis  of  ordinary  business  caused 
by  the  excess  of  production  of  "Jubilee  literature," 
and  a  general  recovery  of  the  book  trade  at  present 
is  not  expected.  But  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  there  will  be  an  enormous  "output  "of  new 
publications,  as  quite  half  the  books  which  would 
normally  have  been  issued  in  the  spring  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  been  held  over. 
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ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  St. 

Successful  beyotul  all  precedent. 

"THE    ILLS    OF    INDIGESTION" 

(And  the  Nervous  and  Cutaneous  Ills  Depending  Thereon.) 
By  Dr.  H.  Partsch,  North  Berkeley,  California. 

This  is  an  original  system  of  instruction  which  for  the 
first  time  explains  and  cures,  without  drugs,  without  diet- 
ing, without  apparatus.     338  pages,  #5.00. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco  by  WM.  Doxey,  631  Mar- 
ket St..  and  the  Emporlnm  Book  Department. 
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Lawn  Sprinkler 

Excels  all  others  in  Elegance  of  Display  and 
Economy  in  the  Use  of  Water.  Its  100  or  more 
Streamlets,  diverging  upwards,  downwards  and 
horizontally,  produce  a  New  and  Beautiful  Effect. 
Sold  direct.  Sent  Prepaid  subject  to  approval. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices,  address 

Inventors  Specialty  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Hayden  Co.,  17  Beale 
St.,  or  Woodiu  &  Little,  313  Market  St.,  S.F. 


Mailing-Tubes. 


Upon  request,  copies  of  the 
Argonaut  will  be  mailed  by 
the  publishers  in  pasteboard 
tubes  to  any  subscriber  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  year  in 
addition  to  the  regular  sub- 
scription price. 


GEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 


(Established  1854.) 


Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orderg  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse— 526   Seventh    St.        San  Francisco. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 


Two  New  Histories. 

Two  histories  have  recently  been  issued  which  ex- 
ploit a  little  occupied  field  in  the  English  literature 
of  history.  The  first  is  "A  Short  History  of  the 
Italian  Waldenses,"  by  Sophia  V.  Bompiani,  and  the 
second  is  "Annals  of  Switzerland,"  by  Julia  M. 
Colton. 

The  Italian  Waldenses  of  the  present  generation 
believe  that  their  forefathers  lived  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Cottian  Alps  from  time  immemorial,  and  the 
author  of  this  history  gives  some  account  of  their 
earlier  traditions.  The  bulk  of  the  book,  however, 
is  taken  up  with  their  history  since  Peter  Waldo 
inaugurated  his  crusade  against  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  was  driven  out  of  that 
organization  for  his  utterances.  His  followers  have 
been  persecuted  and  exiled  for  seven  centuries,  but 
the  cult  has  thrived  until  it  has  now  spread  all  over 
the  Italian  peninsula  and  into  many  parts  of  Bo- 
hemia, Germany,  and  France  ;  and  this  history  is  a 
needed  record  of  this  sturdy  evangelical  peeple. 

Though  there  have  been  many  records  of  Switzer- 
land written  in  the  French  and  German  languages, 
English  literature  on  the  subject  is  singularly  de- 
ficient. These  "Annals  of  Switzerland"  are  there- 
fore welcome  as  presenting  a  brief  and  compre- 
hensive narrative  of  the  struggles  and  attainments  of 
the  Swiss.  Beginning  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Etruscans,  they  narrate  the  leading  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  republic  down  to  the  present  time,  the 
final  chapter  treating  of  the  constitutions  of  1848  and 
1874. 

Both  volumes  are  illustrated  largely  from  photo- 
graphs of  scenes  in  the  countries  of  which  they  treat, 
and  each  is  carefully  indexed. 

Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Bird-Life  in  New  England. 

"  Citizen  Bird  "  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  book 
of  scenes  from  bird-life  prepared  for  young  readers 
by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  and  Elliott  Coues.  It  is 
put  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  describing  the  doings 
of  a  party  of  boys  and  girls  who,  under  the  direction 
of  a  naturalist,  discover  by  observation  that  the  com- 
mon birds  about  them  are  not  common  at  all,  but 
each  has  characteristics  as  different  from  those  of  its 
fellows  as  those  that  distinguish  human  folk.  Readers 
of  Mrs.  Wright's  "Tommy-Anne  and  the  Three 
Hearts  "  need  not  to  be  told  that  she  imparts  a  lively 
interest  to  the  denizens  of  the  air  of  whom  she  writes, 
describing  their  habits  and  habitat,  their  songs,  and 
all  their  peculiarities  with  sympathetic  care.  In- 
terspersed through  the  narrative,  and  printed  in 
smaller  type,  are  concise  descriptions  of  the  various 
common  birds  of  New  England,  and  these  are  ac- 
companied by  one  hundred  and  eleven  carefully 
drawn  pictures  of  the  birds  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes. 
The  concluding  chapter,  "The  Procession  of  Bird 
Families,"  shows  the  scientific  grouping  of  birds,  and 
the  volume  ends  with  an  index  of  their  English 
names. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 

The  usefulness  of  "Accidents  and  Emergencies," 
by  Charles  W.  Dulles,  M.  D-,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  a  fifth  edition  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  a 
manual  of  the  treatment  of  surgical  and  medical 
emergencies  in  the  absence  of  a  physician.  An 
idea  of  its  scope  may  be  had  from  these  sample 
chapter-headings  :  "  Obstructions  to  Respiration," 
"  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Eye,  Nose,  and  Ear,"  "  Fits 
or  Seizures,"  "Injuries  to  the  Brain,"  "Sprains," 
"  Fractures,"  "  Wounds,"  "  Electricity  Accidents," 
"  Railroad  and  Machinery  Accidents,"  "  Hemor- 
rhages," "  Transportation  of  Injured  Persons," 
"Poisons,"  and  "Domestic  Emergencies,"  under 
which  last  are  discussed  cholera,  colic,  croup,  tooth- 
ache, neuralgia,  and  the  like.  The  two  final  chapters 
describe  supplies  for  emergencies  and  signs  of  death. 
The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  and  ends  with  an 
index. 

Published  by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia ;  price,  $1.00. 

Rewards  of  Authorship. 

Novels  form  the  largest  part  of  the -book  manu- 
scripts received  by  publishing  houses.  Out  of  one 
hundred  manuscripts  received  during  a  recent  fort- 
night by  a  prominent  publishing  firm,  sixty-two  were 
novels.  The  same  publisher  told  a  writer  in  the 
Philadelphia  Times  that  sometimes  the  percentage  of 
novels  would  reach  seventy  -  five  per  cent.  This 
tendency  for  novel-writing  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  "  hits  "  in  the  literary  world  are 
made  with  novels,  and  this  stimulates  the  average 
writer  to  work  in  this  field. 

Of  all  these  novels  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  from  the 
figures  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  scores 
must  be  written  before  one  is  accepted  ;  and  even  if 
a  writer  has  a  novel  accepted,  the  percentage  of 
success  is  decidedly  against  him. 

During  his  investigations  the  Times  writer  selected 
fifteen  recently  published  novels  issued  by  six  differ- 
ent houses,  and  learned  that  the  entire  number 
printed  of  these  fifteen  novels  was  forty-one  thousand 
copies,  or  about  twenty-seven  hundred  copies  of 
each  ;  and  in  this  fifteen,  nine  thousand  copies  were 
(printed  of  pine  npvel— .really  the  only  successful  novel 


of  the  lot.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  of  these  fifteen 
novels  the  average  sale  of  each  will  not  reach  one 
thousand  copies. 

But  giving  that  number  to  each,  the  novel  selling 
at  one  dollar,  the  author  would  receive  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  his  manuscript,  deducting  for 
mutilated  copies  and  those  sent  to  the  newspapers, 
etc.  Case  after  case  is  known  where  authors  did  not 
receive  fifty  dollars  all  told  as  a  return  for  a  novel, 
and  sometimes  very  much  less  than  that. 

New  Publications. 
"  An  Eye  for  an  Eye  and  Some  Reprinted  Pieces," 
by  A.  Glanville,  has  been  published  in  paper  covers 
by  A.  Francoeur  &:  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  The  American  Word  Book,"  containing  graded 
lessons  in  spelling,  defining,  punctuation,  and  dicta- 
tion, arranged  by  Calvin  Patterson,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  25  cents. 

A  folding  map  of  "Trinity  County,"  giving  also 
parts  of  Humboldt,  Shasta,  and  Siskiyou  Counties, 
on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  the  inch,  has  been  com- 
piled from  official  records  by  Punnett  Brothers,  San 
Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents. 

A  useful  little  pamphlet  entitled  "  Klondike  Min- 
ing Laws,"  including  the  laws  forbidding  mining  by 
proxy  in  the  Yukon  district,  revised  to  contain  the 
amendment  of  July  27,  1897,  .has  been  published  by 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  The  Touchstone  of  Life,"  by  Ella  MacMahon,  a 
story  of  a  kind  that  is  popular  in  England  just  now, 
its  hero  being  a  man  of  strong  character  who  returns 
to  London  after  making  his  mark  in  the  colonies,  has 
been  published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

One  may  get  an  inkling  of  the  style  of  "  The  Folly 
of  Pen  Harrington,"  by  Julian  Sturgis,  which  has 
just  been  issued  in  the  Town  and  Country  Library, 
from  the  fact-  that  it  is  dedicated  to  Miss  Rhoda 
Broughton.  It  is  a  lively  story  of  a  generous- 
hearted,  harum-scarum  girl  who  occupies  a  promi- 
nent position  in  society  in  London,  but  leaves  civili- 
zation for  the  wilds  of  South  Africa.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

The  latest  issue  in  the  Temple  Dramatists  is  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Sheridan's  comedy,  "The  School  for 
Scandal,"  edited  with  a  preface  and  note  by  G.  A. 
Aitken.  The  preface  contains  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Sheridan,  a  history  of  the  play,  and  some  consid- 
eration of  the  author's  place  in  the  history  of  the 
drama  and  of  his  indebtedness  to  his  predecessors. 
We  would  again  remark  on  the  dainty  make-up  of 
this  Uttle  series.  The  type  and  paper  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  each  volume  contains  an  etched 
portrait  of  the  author  whose  play  it  contains,  and  the 
books  are  prettily  bound  in  flexible  covers,  with  uncut 
edges  and  gilt  top.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  45  cents. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  HAREM. 


The  Sultana. 
In  the  draperies'  purple  gloom, 

In  the  gilded  chamber  she  stands, 
I  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  bosom's  bloom, 

And  the  white  of  her  jeweled  hands. 

Each  wandering  wind  that  blows 

By  the  lattice,  seems  to  bear 
From  her  parted  lips  the  scent  of  the  rose, 

And  the  jasmine  from  her  hair. 

Her  dark-browed  odalisques  lean 
To  the  fountain's  feathery  rain, 

And  a  paroquet,  by  the  broidered  screen, 
Dangles  its  silvery  chain. 

But  pallid,  luminous,  cold. 
Like  a  phantom  she  fills  the  place, 

Sick  to  the  heart,  in  that  cage  of  gold, 
With  her  sumptuous  disgrace  ! 

— Tliomas  Bailey  Aldric/i. 

The  Favorite  Sultana. 

("  N'ai-jc  pas  pour  toi,  belle  juivc") 

To  please  you,  Jewess,  jewel ! 

I've  thinned  my  harem  out  ! 

Must  every  flirting  of  your  fan 

Presage  a  dying  shout  ? 

Grace  for  the  damsels  tender 

Who  fear  to  hear  your  laugh. 
For  seldom  gladness  gilds  your  lips 

But  blood  you  mean  to  quaff. 

In  jealousy  so  zealous. 

Never  was  woman  worse ; 
You'd  have  no  roses  but  those  grown 

Above  some  buried  corse. 

Am  I  not  pinioned  firmly? 

Why  pout,  then,  if  the  door 
Repulses  fifty  suing  maids 

Who  vainly  there  implore? 

Let  them  live  on — to  envy 

My  empress  of  the  world. 
My  city,  Stamboul,  like  a  dog 

Lies  at  your  slippers  curled. 

Before  you  heroes  cower 

Whom  warriors  ne'er  have  cowed  ; 
Before  you  bow  their  turbans 

That  else  they  bear  so  proud. 

To  you  Bassora  offers 

Tribute  ;  and  Trebizonde 


Her  carpets  and  her  spices 

And  gems,  from  lands  beyond. 

To  you  the  Cyprus  temples 

Throw  open  wide  their  doors  ; 
For  you  the  mighty  Danube  sends 

The  richest  of  its  stores. 

Fear  you  the  Grecian  maidens, 

Pale  lilies  of  the  isles? 
Fear  you  the  scorched  sand-rovers 

From  Baalbec's  massy  piles? 

Compared  with  yours,  O  daughter 

Of  Solomon  the  Grand. 
What  are  round  ebon  bosoms, 

High  brows  from  Hellas'  strand  ! 

You're  neither  blanched  nor  blackened, 

Your  tint  as  olive's  clear ; 
Your  lips  are  ripest  cherry, 

You're  straight  as  Arab  spear. 

Hence,  launch  no  longer  lightning 

Upon  these  paltry  slaves  ! 
To  save  "your  eyes  a  tear-drop 

I'd  spill  their  blood  in  waves. 

Then,  Jewel,  let  our  banquets  still 

Be  served  by  charming  girls. 
For  beauties  sultans  must  adorn 

As  dagger-hilts  the  pearls.— Victor  Hugo. 
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MARY  OLMSTED  STANTON. 


In  the  Sultan's  Garden. 

PANTOUM. 
She  oped  the  portal  of  the  palace. 

She  stole  into  the  garden's  gloom  ; 
From  every  spotless  snowy  chalice 

The  lilies  breathed  a  sweet  perfume. 

She  stole  into  the  garden's  gloom, 

She  thought  that  no  one  would  discover  ; 

The  lilies  breathed  a  sweet  perfume, 
She  swiftly  ran  to  meet  her  lover. 

She  thought  that  no  one  would  discover, 
But  footsteps  followed  ever  near; 

She  swiftly  ran  to  meet  her  lover 
Beside  the  fountain  crystal  clear. 

But  footsteps  followed  ever  near; 

Ah,  who  is  that  she  sees  before  her 
Beside  the  fountain  crystal  clear? 

'Tis  not  her  hazel-eyed  adorer. 

Ah,  who  is  that  she  sees  before  her, 

His  hand  upon  his  scimitar  1 
"Tis  not  her  hazel-eyed  adorer. 

It  is  her  lord  of  Candahar  ! 

His  hand  upon  his  scimitar  — 

Alas,  who  brought  such  dread  disaster  ! 

It  is  her  lord  of  Candahar, 
The  fierce  Sultan,  her  lord  and  master. 

Alas,  what  brought  such  dread  disaster  ! 
"  Your  pretty  lover's  dead  !  "  he  cries — 
The  fierce  Sultan,  her  lord  and  master — 
"  'Neath  yonder  tree  his  body  lies." 

"  Your  pretty  lover's  dead  !  "  he  cries — 

(A  sudden  ringing  voice  behind  him); 
"  'Neath  yonder  tree  his  body  lies" — 

*'  Die,  lying  dog  !  go  thou  and  find  him  !  " 

A  sudden  ringing  voice  behind  him, 

A  deadly  blow,  a  moan  of  hate, 

"  Die,  lying  dog  !  go  thou  and  find  him  ! 

Come,  love,  our  steeds  are  at  the  gate  !  " 

A  deadly  blow,  a  moan  of  hate, 

His  blood  ran  red  as  wine  in  chalice ; 
"  Come,  love,  our  steeds  are  at  the  gate  !" 
She  oped  the  portal  of  the  palace. 

— Clinton  S collar d. 

Nazli. 

Nazli,  my  lithe  and  agile-footed  deer, 
Why,  when  I  warned  thee,  didst  thou  not  obey  me' 
How  for  a  Christian  dog  couldst  thou  betray  me? 

Nazli,  my  idle  Kandjar  thirsts,  I  fear — 

Shrink  not — I  do  but  need  thy  star-pale  head. 

Beside  thy  bleeding  body  on  my  bed. 
This  sweet  night  I  will  lay  me  !— F.  S.  Saltus, 


The  Bayadere. 
Near  strange,  weird  temples,  where  the  Ganges'  tide 

Bathes  domed  Delhi,  I  watch,  by  spice-trees  fanned, 

Her  agile  form  in  some  quaint  saraband ; 
A  marvel  of  passionate  chastity  and  pride  ! 
Nude  to  the  loins,  superb,  and  leopard-eyed. 

With  redolent  roses  in  her  jeweled  hand  ! 

Before  some  haughty  Rajah,  mute  and  grand, 
Her  flexible  torso  bends,  her  white  feet  glide  ! 
The  dull  kinoors  throb  one  monotonous  tune. 

And,  mad  with  motion,  as  in  a  hasheesh  trance. 
Her  scintillant  eyes  in  vague,  ecstatic  charm, 
Burn  like  black  stars  below  the  Orient  moon, 

While  the  suave,  dreamy  languor  of  the  dance 
Lulls  the  grim  drowsy  cobra  on  her  arm  ! 


Sulphur  fumigation  for  the  destruction  of  moths 
has  been  successfully  tried.  A  housekeeper  describ- 
ing her  modus  operandi,  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  left 
everything  just  as  it  was  on  the  nails  in  the  closet. 
In  the  middle  of  the  floor  I  placed  a  coai-scuttle  con- 
taining about  three  inches  of  water,  and  into  this  I 
fitted  a  pan  so  that  the  bottom  of  it  just  touched  the 
water.  Upon  this  I  placed  a  pound  of  sulphur, 
over  which  I  poured  a  little  alcohol.  I  then  touched 
the  sulphur  with  a  match,  and  after  ascertaining 
that  none  of  the  clothing  was  within  scorching  dis- 
tance, 1  closed  the  closet  door.  As  the  door  does 
not  fit  very  tightly,  I  stuffed  the  side  cracks  as  well  as 
the  key-hole  with  paper,  and  left  the  sulphur  fumes 
and  moths  to  settle  the  trouble  between  them.  Six 
hours  later,  when  I  opened  the  closet,  the  sulphur 
had  burned  out,  but  the  fumes  had  done  their 
deadly  work  upon  the  destructive  insects,  for  not  a 
live  one  remained.  The  smell  of  the  sulphur  was 
soon  dissipated  from  the  clothing."  Rooms  and 
trunks  may  be  fumigated  in  the  same  way. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  6,  1897. 


The  most  important  event  of  the  grand-opera 
season  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  "La  Gioconda "  this  week.  It  is  an 
opera  that  is  little  known  in  this  country,  although  it 
has  been  a  favorite  in  Italy  for  twenty  years.  Its 
composer,  Amilcare  Ponchielli,  is  ranked  by  his  com- 
patriots with  the  group  of  Italian  composers  who  in- 
tervene between  Rossini  and  the  young  school  of 
which  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  are  representatives. 

Boito,  Ponchielli,  and  Gomez— the  latter  a  Brazil- 
ian, but  he  studied  in  Italy  and  all  his  operas  have 
been  produced  there — came  up  at  the  time  when 
Wagner's  innovations  were  threatening  the  suprem- 
acy of  Italian  opera.  Ponchielli  studied  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  Milan  at  the  same  time  with  Boito  and 
Cagnoni,  and  when  he  distinguished  himself  by 
writing  a  beautiful  cantata  for  his  graduation,  the 
"  Italianissimi  "  had  hopes  that  a  new  light  had  arisen 
to  confound  the  enthusiasts  of  the  "  music  of  the  fut- 
ure." His  first  opera,  however,  founded  on  Man- 
zoni's  novel,  "  I  Promessi  Sposi,"  was  a  complete 
failure  on  its  first  production,  and  Ponchielli  was 
relegated  to  a  band  master's  work  in  a  small  village 
near  Cremona.  For  twenty  years  he  remained  there 
in  obscurity,  writing  marches  and  transcriptions  of 
operas  for  bis  band  ;  but  at  last  an  unknown  bene- 
factor furnished  him  the  means  to  revive  his  first 
opera,  which  he  had  been  revising  in  his  spare  mo- 
ments. It  was  produced  in  Milan,  and  this  time  its 
success  was  instantaneous.  It  was  rich  in  melody 
and  of  a  strongly  dramatic  character,  and  Ponchielli 
was  at  once  ranked  by  the  Italian  public  with  Verdi. 

The  reason  for  this  unexpected  reception  of  the 
second  performance  lay  in  the  change  of  public 
opinion  that  had  followed  the  production  of  Verdi's 
"Aida."  Wagner's  "Lohengrin,"  too,  had  been 
produced  in  Italy  by  this  time.  Boito's  only  opera, 
"  Mefistofele,"  which  was  first  given  at  La  Scala  in 
1868,  had  called  down  upon  its  composer  the  de- 
risive title  of  "the  Italian  Wagner,"  but,  given 
again  in  1875,  it  met  with  an  enthusiastic  success. 
A  year  later,  Ponchielli's  "  Gioconda  "  was  produced, 
taking  rank  with  "  I  Promessi  Sposi  "  in  the  hearts 
of  his  compatriots.  He  had  written  a  number  of 
other  operas  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1882,  but  they  have  made  no  great  stir  in  the  world. 

"  La  Gioconda"  has  been  sung  in  the  East,  the 
first  American  performance  having  been  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  under  the  direction  of 
Signor  Vianesi.  It  was  a  notable  occasion,  Nilsson, 
Scalchi,  Fursch-Madi,  Del  Puente,  and  Novara  being 
*in  the  cast.  But  it  has  not  been  heard  in  this  city 
until  last  Monday  night.  A  large  audience  of  music- 
lovers  had  been  called  out  by  the  announcement 
of  the  production,  and  they  enjoyed  a  rare  treat. 
The  story  is  a  tragic  one,  full  of  romantic  color 
and  dramatic  situations,  and  the  music  is  thor- 
oughly in  harmony  with  it.  In  the  course  of  the  four 
acts  there  are  a  number  of  pleasing  melodies,  but  the 
composition  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  concerted 
numbers,  notably  in  the  finale  of  the  third  act. 
Mme.  Selma  Kronold  had  the  titular  role,  and  her 
voice  showed  to  excellent  advantage  in  many  numbers. 
Mrs.  Hinrichs,  too,  was  well  fitted  with  the  part  of  the 
blind  mother.  Among  the  male  members  of  the 
cast,  William  Mertens  was  thoroughly  in  his  element 
as  Barnaba,  the  spy  of  the  Inquisition,  and  Signor 
Viviani  and  Marcel  Perron  acquitted  themselves  well 
as  Alvise,  head  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  in  the 
minor  role  of  a  boatman,  respectively.  Rhys 
Thomas  was  the  Enzo,  the  hero  of  the  story,  if  it 
may  be  said  to  have  one.  There  were  several  fine 
solos  allotted  to  him,  but  his  voice  was  a  triile  light 
for  the  part  and  dramatically  lie  was  not  up  to  its  re- 
quirements. "  La  Gioconda  "  was  given  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Friday  evenings,  and  will  be  repeated 
for  the  last  lime  this  (Saturday)  evening.  On  the 
alternate  nights  "Aida,"  with  Effie  Stewart,  Mrs. 
Hinrichs,  Irene  Mull,  Michelena,  Raffael,  Abramoff, 
and  West  in  the  cast,  has  been  given,  and  it  will  be 
repeated  on  Sunday  night. 

For  next  week  an  excellent  double  bill  is  an- 
nounced. It  will  consist  of  Leoncavallo's  "  Pagli- 
acci  "  and  Mascagni's  "  Cavalleria."  In  the  former 
Mme.  Kronold  will  be  the  Nedda  ;  Sig.  Michelena 
will  sing  Canio,  a  favorite  role  with  him ;  Mr. 
Mertens  will  be  the  Tonio ;  Arthur  Boyce,  the 
Peppe  ;  and  RafTael,  the  Silvo.  On  alternate  nights 
Elvia  Crox  will  be  heard  in  Mine.  Kronold's  place. 
For  this  production  Mr.  Hinrichs  will  use  the  original 
orchestration,  which  was  purchased  by  him  in  Europe. 
The  cast  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  will  include 
Rhys  Thomas  as  Turiddu,  Effie  Stewart  and  Mme. 
Kronold  alternating  as  Santuzza,  Mrs.  Hinricbs  as 
Lol£,  Bernice  Holmes  as  Lucia,  and  Raffael  as 
.Ifio. 

lilaborate    presentations    of    Gounod's    "Faust" 


and  Thomas's  "  Mignon "  will  be  given  during  the 
sixth  week  of  the  season,  and  other  operas  to  follow 
are  "The  Huguenots"  and  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man." 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Last  Week  of  "The  Heart  of  Maryland." 
The  fourth  and  last  week  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter's 
engagement  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  will  begin  next 
Monday  evening,  "The  Heart  of  Maryland"  still 
being  the  play.  That  the  engagement  has  been  a 
popular  one  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  two  matinees  during  the  coming  week,  one  being 
given  on  Thursday  in  addition  to  the  regular  Satur- 
day matinee. 

William  H.  Crane  will  begin  a  three  weeks*  en- 
gagement at  the  Baldwin  on  the  following  Monday 
in  Martha  Morton's  comedy,  "A  Fool  of  Fortune," 
which  follows  the  career  of  a  Broker  who  accumu- 
lated a  fortune  only  to  lose  it  again,  and  then  begins 
an  uphill  fight  to  regain  his  wealth,  dying  just  as  he 
attains  success.  Other  plays  in  Mr.  Crane's  reper- 
toire are  "  A  Virginia  Courtship,"  by  Eugene  Pres- 
brey,  the  period  of  which  is  1815  ;  a  new  comedy  by 
Clyde  Fitch  and  Leo  Dietrichtstein  ;  another  new 
comedy  by  Louis  Parker,  the  co-author  of  "  Rose- 
mary "and  of  "Change  Alley";  and  "His  Wife's 
Father,"  which  is  now  being  seen  in  London.  Just 
how  many  of  these  plays  Mr.  Crane  will  present  in 
his  three  weeks  at  the  Baldwin  has  not  been  definitely 
decided,  but  it  is  arranged  that  "  A  Fool  of  Fortune" 
will  be  given  the  first  week  and  "  A  Virginia  Court- 
ship" the  second. 

Mr.  Crane  is  supported  by  an  excellent  company. 
His  leading  actress  is  Annie  Irish,  who  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Kendals"  support,  and  was  seen 
here  two  years  ago  with  John  Drew  in  "  A  Squire 
of  Dames "  and  last  year  with  the  Empire  Com- 
pany ;  Miss  Percy  Haswell,  who  was  for  several 
seasons  a  member  of  Augustin  Daly's  Company  ; 
Walter  Hale,  who  was  here  recently  with  the 
Lyceum  Company  ;  Miss  Kate  Lester,  Miss  Frances 
Stevens,  Miss  Louise  Closser,  Boyd  Putnam,  Percy 
Brooke,  William  Boyd,  George  F.  De  Vere,  Vincent 
Serrano,  Charles  F.  Gotthold.  and  W.  E.  Butterfield. 

The  End  of  the  Frawley  Season. 

The  Frawley  Company's  engagement  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  will  come  to  an  end  with  to- 
morrow's performance  of  "Held  by  the  Enemy." 
This  third  season  of  the  company  in  town  has  been 
well  ahead  of  either  of  its  predecessors,  both  from 
the  artistic  standpoint  and  from  that  of  the  box- 
office.  The  new  members  of  the  company  have 
proved  desirable  acquisitions,  and  the  best  members 
of  the  former  seasons  have  increased  their  popular- 
ity. 

Charles  H.  Yale's  spectacular  show,  "  The  Twelve 
Temptations,"  will  follow  the  Frawley  Company  at 
the  Columbia  on  Monday  night.  The  piece  has 
been  here  more  than  once  before,  but  as  it  is  prac- 
tically plotless  and  the  specialities  are  changed  each 
year,  it  is  perennially  new.  In  the  present  organiza- 
tion, the  leading  people  in  the  cast  are  Caroline 
Rudolph,  Madge  Torrance,  Lela  Hutton,  Annie 
Courtney,  and  Charles  H.  Henry.  In  addition  to 
these  are  a  great  number  of  specialists,  the  most 
notable  being  the  Rosaires,  who  will  perform  a  num- 
ber of  daring  gymnastic  feats ;  John  Harty,  a 
juggler  ;  the  Elliott  Brothers,  who  give  a  boxing 
bout  on  the  stage ;  Rose  Kesner,  who  imper- 
sonates a  giddy  old  maid  ;  and  Josie  Sisson  and 
Gus  Bruno,  Jr.,  in  characteristic  songs.  The  last- 
named  individual  is  a  new-comer  in  this  city,  but  his 
father  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  "  tambos  " 
of  the  minstrels  at  the  Standard  Theatre  in  the  old 
days  of  Billy  Emerson  and  Charlie  Reed.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  the  songs  Mr.  Yale  has  written  for  the 
piece  will  soon  be  whistled  all  over  town.  Among 
them  are  "Over  the  Bridge,"  "All  in  a  Row,"  and 
"Battery  Park." 

Death  of  Mrs.  Drew. 

Mrs.  John  Drew,  the  veteran  actress,  died  on  Tues- 
day at  the  Bevan  House,  Larchmont.  She  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  on  Sunday,  and  her  family 
physician,  Dr.  Jackson,  of  New  York,  was  sum- 
moned. He  found  Mrs.  Drew  suffering  from  heart- 
disease.  Monday  she  was  somewhat  better,  but 
after  midnight  she  grew  steadily  worse,  and  the  next 
day  was  taken  with  convulsions.  Dr.  Jackson,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Stemerwald,  niece  of  Mrs.  Drew,  and  her 
grandson,  Lionel  Barrymore,  were  present  when  she 
died.  John  Drew,  who  was  playing  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  canceled  his  engagement  and  hastened  to  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Drew  was  married  to  John  Drew,  the  famous 
comedian,  in  1850,  and  was  the  mother  of  John  Drew, 
who  was  lately  seen  here  in  "  Rosemary,"  the  late 
Georgia  Drew-Barrymore,  and  Sidney  Drew,  who  is 
appearing  in  vaudeville  in  England.  She  supported 
the  elder  Booth,  Forrest,  Macready,  Edwin  Booth, 
Florence,  Clarke,  and  Owen,  all  of  whom  have 
passed  away,  and  Jefferson  and  Couldock.  She  won 
laurels  as  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  and  Pauline,  but 
her  fame  rests  largely  on  her  presentation  of  old 
comedy  parts,  and  her  playing  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  in 
' '  The  Rivals  "  is  regarded  as  unsurpassed. 


garian  Boys  Band,  Johnnie  Carroll,  Professor  Leoni- 
das  and  his  trained  animals,  Mary  Arniotis,  the 
strong  woman,  and  the  cinematographe.  Several  of 
them  will  not  be  on  the  programme  next  week,  but 
attractions  that  arc  said  to  be  equally  good  will  take 
their  places.  At  the  head  of  the  list  is  Van  Aucken, 
McPhee,  and  Hill,  who  do  clever  work  on  the 
horizontal  bars  ;  Barton  and  Ashley  in  a  comic 
sketch  entitled  "The  Walking  Delegates"  ;  Lillian 
Leslie  and  Don  M.  Cann,  operatic  and  descriptive 
singers  ;  and  the  Kaffas,  equilibrists.  The  feat- 
ures of  the  present  programme  to  be  retained 
are  Stanley  Whiting  and  his  "colored  gemman " 
assistant;  Leola  Mitchell,  "the  living  doll,"  whose 
popularity  increases  with  each  song  she  sings  ;  Smith 
and  Campbell,  talking  comedians  ;  the  Hungarian 
Boys  Military  Band  ;  and  the  cinematographe.  This 
series  of  animated  views  is  the  last  number  on  the 
programme  this  week,  and  is  well  worth  waiting  for. 
One  of  the  pictures,  "A  Hot  Game  with  a  Cold 
End,"  shows  two  yonng  fellows  playing  cards  al 
fresco,  with  a  gardener  near,  spraying  the  flowers  ; 
when  they  get  into  a  fight,  he  turns  his  hose  on  them, 
and  a  very  interesting  meUe  ensues. 


The  Orpheum's  Programme. 

There  is  an  entertaining  bill  at  the  Orpheum  this 

week,    the  most  notable  features    being   the   Hun- 


Notes. 

It  is  said  that  Stuart  Robson  expects  to  revive 
"The  Comedy  of  Errors "  during  the  coming  season. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  will  open  her  next  season  at  the 
Renaissance  with  "  Le  PasseY'  which  M.  Porto- 
Riche  wrote  for  her. 

E.  S.  Willard  will  act  in  the  stage  version  of  Hall 
Caine's  novel,  "The  Christian,"  which  we  reviewed 
at  length  in  our  last  issue. 

John  E.  Kellard,  who  was  last  seen  here  with 
Marie  Burroughs,  is  dramatizing  Harold  Frederic's 
novel,  "  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware." 

Rejane  will  play  Lady  Teazle  in  a  French  adapta- 
tion of  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  which  is  to  be 
given  at  the  Vaudeville,  in  Paris,  next  spring. 

Alice  Neilson,  who  will  be  with  the  Bostonians 
again  this  season,  has  brought  suit  for  divorce 
against  her  husband,  Mr.  Benjamin  Nentwig. 

Miss  Nina  Bertini  Humphreys,  who  made  a  pleas- 
ant impression  when  she  was  heard  during  the 
grand-opera  season  last  year  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House,  is  now  in  England. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Harrison  Grey  Fiske's 
play,  "The  Privateer,"  was  handicapped  by  in- 
capable players  and  slipshod  scenic  effects,  it  has 
made  a  hit  at  the  Star  Theatre,  New  York. 

"In  Gay  New  York,"  one  of  Klaw  &  Erlanger's 
Casino  reviews,  will  soon  be  produced  at  the  Bald- 
win. It  is  a  burlesque  extravaganza,  and  the  man- 
agement promises  that  the  cast,  scenery,  costuming, 
etc.,  will  be  of  the  highest  order. 

The  courts  have  finally  decreed  that  Joseph  H. 
Sparks  can  not  act  with  May  Irwin's  company,  as  his 
contract  with  Manager  Harris  holds  for  another 
year.  He  has  been  the  leading  character  actor  in 
the  farce-comedies  "Widow  Jones"  and  "Courted 
into  Court." 

Frederick  Ward's  tour,  which  commences  in  the 
middle  of  September,  is  to  be  directed  by  W.  M. 
Wilkinson.  He  will  bring  out  the  long-deferred 
romantic  play  by  W.  D.  Eaton  entitled  "  Iskander." 
It  is  taken  from  Disraeli's  well-known  story,  "The 
Rise  of  Iskander." 

William  H.  Crane  will  present  "  A  Virginia 
Romance "  during  the  second  week  of  his  engage- 
ment at  the  Baldwin.  This  will  be  the  first  produc- 
tion of  this  costume-play  on  any  stage.  All  the 
material  for  the  staging  of  the  play  is  now  being  pre- 
pared in  New  York. 

A.  M.  Palmer  recently  signed  a  contract  to  manage 
Richard  Mansfield.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connec- 
tion to  note  that  it  was  Mr.  Palmer  who  gave  Mr. 
Mansfield  his  first  opportunity  to  make  his  first  hit. 
That  was  years  ago  at  the  old  Union  Square 
Theatre,  in  New  York,  when  he  produced  "The 
Parisian  Romance "  with  Richard  Mansfield  as  the 
Baron  Chevrial,  a  rdle  which  leaped  at  once  from  a 
subordinate  to  the  leading  importance  and  made  the 
actor  famous. 

If  "  Secret  Service  "  does  not  score  a  success  when 
it  is  given  in  Paris,  Charles  Frohman  can  not  be 
blamed.  All  the  properties,  scenery,  and  various 
effects  used  in  the  play  will  be  shipped  from  New 
York  to  Paris,  and  four  members  of  the  American 
company,  who  play  the  parts  of  soldiers  and  are  not 
required  to  speak,  will  leave  for  the  French  capital. 
He  has  also  cabled  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  asking 
if  she  would  not  consent  to  play  the  role  of  Edith 
Varney  at  the  opening  performance. 

"  A  Fool  of  Fortune,"  the  play  in  which  William 
H.  Crane  will  make  his  bow  to  San  Francisco  after 
his  long  absence,  and  "  His  Wife's  Father  "  are  both 
from  the  pen  of  Miss  Martha  Morton,  one  of  the 
most  capable  American  women  dramatists.  She  was 
married  last  week  to  Mr.  Herman  Conheim,  of  New 
York,  and  announces  that  she  will  continue  to  write 
plays  in  spite  of  her  marriage.  ' '  His  Wife's 
Father "  was  recently  produced  in  London  under 
the  title  of  "The  Silent  Partner,"  and  John  Hare, 
the  English  actor,  is  shortly  to  present  her  "  A 
Bachelor's  Romance  "  there. 


Jpectacles&Eye  Glasses 

ACUlFWFLY  fITTED  BY 

EXPERT  OPTICJANS 
AT  MODERATE  PR'CES. 

OPTICIANS  ^ND^^pHOTOGMPHlcf 
642  MARKET  ST.  *U  PUE5' 


TIVOLI    OPEKA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernhstinh  Krbling.  -Proprietor  and  Manager 

Commencing    Monday,    Sept.  6th.     Fifth    Week   of  the 

GRAND   OPJKKA    SEASON. 

Under  the   Direction    of  Mr.   Gustave   Hinrichs. 

Superb    Double    Bill  !     Leoncavallo's   Tragic   Opera, 

PAGLIAtiCI  ! 

And  Mascagni's  Celebrated  Melodrama, 

CAVALLERIA     RUSTICANA! 

Next — "Faust,"  "Mignon." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated) Proprietors 

Next  Monday,  Sept.  6th.     Fourth  and   Last  Week  of 
David  Belasco's  Romantic  Success, 

-:-    THE    HEART    OF    MARYLAND    -:- 

Presented  by 
MRS.  LESLIE  CARTER    and  a  Superb  Company. 
Two  Matme'es— Holiday  Matinee,  Thursday,  Sept.  olh. 
Regular  Matinee  Saturday. 

Monday,  Sept.  13th— Mr.  William  H.  Crane  in 

*■  A  Fool  of  Fortune." 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob&  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday,    September   6th.       For   Two   Weeks,    Chas.   H. 
Yale's  Gorgedus  Spectacle, 

-:-    THE    TWELVE    TEMPTATIONS    -:- 

A    Huge    Dramatic,    Pantomimic.  Ballet,    and    Specialty 
Combination,  including  60 — People — 60. 
Matinee  Saturday.     Regular  Prices. 

ORPHEUM. 

Beginning  Monday  Evening,  Sept.  6th.     Special  Holiday 

Matinees  Monday,  Sept.  6th,  Labor  Day,  and 

Thursday.  Sept.  gth.  Admission  Day. 

The  World's  Greatest  Gymnasts.  Van  Aucken,  McPhee 
&  Hill,  Triple  Horizontal-Bar  Performers  ;  Barton  &  Ash- 
ley, "The  Walking  Delegates";  Lillian  Leslie  &  Don 
M.  Cann,  Operatic  and  Descriptive  Singers  ;  The  Kaffas, 
Renowned  Equilibrists;  Mr.  Stanley  Whiting  and  his 
Colored  Assistant ;  Leola  Mitchell,  "  The  Living  Doll  "  ; 
Smith  &  Campbell  and  the  Cinematographe  ;  Tremendous 
Success  of  the  Knaben-Kapelle. 

Regular  Matinees  Wednesday.  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


SHERMAN    &    CLAY    HALL. 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Grant  Avenue. 


Next  Saturday  Afternoon,  at  3  P.  M. 

MAY    LUCINE     POTVIN 

PIANISTK, 

WILL   GIVE   A    RECITAL. 

Reserved    Seats.    $1.00.     General    Admission,   50c. 
Box-office  opens  Sherman  S:  Clay's  Friday  and  Saturday. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       H.A.XXjITSr.A.-Sr 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave  San    Francisco,   commencing  May  2,    1897. 

WEEK  I)AYS-9:45  a.  m.;  1:45,  5:15  p.m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,    10:00,  11:00  a.m.; 
1:45,  2:30  p.m. 
Tickets  for  sale  at  Mill  Valley  or  THOS.  COOK  & 

SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  (under  Palace  Hotel  ) 


TO  ARGONAUT  READERS. 


Those  aiming  our  readers 
who  would  like  to  bring-  this 
journal  to  the  attention  of 
their  friends  may  do  so  hy 
sending-  a  postal  card  to  this 
office,  with  the  address  of 
the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  they  desire  it  sent. 
On  receipt  of  the  postal,  a 
sample  copy  will  be  imme- 
diately forwarded. 


APOLLO  LEFT  OUT. 

A  galvanized-iron  Mill,  we 
are  told,  is  branding  its  product 
"  Best  Bloom "  in  the  manifest 
expectation  to  pass  it  for  ours. 

It's  a  very  good  name  ;  Apollo 
Best  Bloom  is  good  iron. 


/] 


Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


September  6,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


THE    THEATRICAL    HUSBAND. 


By  James  L.  Ford. 


Pleased  to  meet  you  ! 

Thank  you,  yes.  That  bottle  on  the  shelf  behind 
you.  George. 

What !  Member  of  the  press  ?  Well,  I'm  sure 
I'm  very  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir. 
Here's  happy  days ! 

So  you  remember  meeting  me  before?  Well,  I 
thought  your  face  was  familiar.  I  recollect  yours 
very  well  now,  George,  set  out  a  box  of  good 
cigars.  You're  going  inside,  I  hope,  to  see  the 
show? 

Well,  I  think  you'll  enjoy  it,  and,  by  the  way, 
when  you're  writing  your  notice  don't  forget  to  run 
in  a  pleasant  little  line  about  the  madam,  and  if  you 
want  anything  that  we  can  do  for  you,  a  box  for  the 
folks  at  the  Wednesday  matine'e — our  Saturdays  are 
running  pretty  full — why,  just  let  me  know  and  I'll 
see  that  you're  fixed  all  right. 

Oh,  she  comes  on  about  half-past  ten.  That's  her 
name  on  the  programme,  Senora  Tapioca,  the 
world's  greatest  slack-wire  performer. 

No,  that's  not  the  same  name  my  wife  played  under 
when  you  knew  us  ten  years  ago.  It's  not  the  same 
wife,  either. 

What  became  of  the  other?  The  Lord  knows, 
and  I  don't  care.  All  I  hope  is  I'll  never  see  her 
again.  But  this  Tapioca  is  a  very  different  proposi- 
tion from  that  other  fagot,  I  can  tell  you.  As  perfect 
a  little  lady  as  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  Never  gets 
full,  never  makes  no  bad  breaks,  no  profane  language, 
no  cuttin'  up  of  any  kind,  not  even  at  home.  Some 
evening  I'd  like  to  take  you  back  and  introduce  you 
to  her,  and  we'll  have  a  bite  of  bird  and  a  cold  bottle 
together.  Then  you'll  say  that  you  never  met  a 
more  elegant  little  lady  in  your  life,  and  the  best  of  it 
is  she's  making  her  little  two  hundred  and  fifty  per 
with  that  new  high-wire  act  of  hers. 

Oh,  yes,  the  other  sang  in  grand  opera,  and,  what's 
more,  she  used  to  do  some  singing  at  home  that 
wasn't  quite  so  pleasant  as  what  she  done  on  the 
stage.  When  I  think  of  all  that  I  had  to  put  up  with 
while  I  lived  with  that  woman,  I'm  ready  to  kick  my- 
self for  wasting  the  best  years  of  my  life  on  her. 
And  yet,  when  I  married  her,  our  prospects  were  as 
bright  as  any  young  couple  could  wish  to  have.  She 
was  getting  big  money,  pretty  near  half  what  the 
managers  gave  out  she  was  getting,  and  for  a  time 
we  were  just  as  happy  as  two  turtle-doves.  I  sup- 
pose we  must  have  been  takin'  in  about  a  thousand 
a  week,  on  an  average,  during  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  weeks  of  the  year,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her 
infernal  jealousy  the  snap  would  have  lasted  right 
along  up  to  now.  But  she  spoiled  everything  just 
when  we  were  beginning  to  lay  by  money. 

How  did  it  happen  ?  How  does  everything  happen 
that's  got  a  woman  into  it?  Jealousy,  and  nothing 
else.  My  Gawd  !  it  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  it. 
George,  give  us  the  same  over  again.  You  see,  she 
got  jealous  of  a  little  I-talian  girl  that  was  in  the 
company,  and  one  salary  day  I  said  I'd  step  out  from 
the  hotel  over  to  the  opera-house  and  collect  the 
money.  1  never  let  her  risk  her  health  doing  things 
like  that  when  I  could  do  them  for  her,  even  if  I  did 
get  my  feet  wet,  as  I  did  that  day,  when  it  was  pour- 
ing rain — so  wet  that  I  stopped  into  that  little  Italian 
macaroni  joint  after  coming  from  the  theatre,  just  to 
let  my  clothes  dry  and  have  a  glass  of  something  to 
keep  the  cold  out.  The  little  Italian  chorus  girl  was 
a-settin'  there  eatin"  her  lunch,  and  when  she  seen  me 
she  called  out  fer  me  to  take  a  seat  at  her  table,  and 
we  got  to  drinkin'  wine  and  chattin"  and  one  thing 
and  another  till  it  got  to  be  pretty  well  along  toward 
seven  o'clock  and  I  thought  we  might  just  as  well 
have  dinner  there  and  I'd  go  home  later,  as  there  was 
no  performance  that  night.  So,  after  dinner,  it  was 
raining  pitchforks  and  I  called  a  cab  to  take  the  girl 
home,  and,  s'elp  me  God  !  I  had  no  more  thought 
of  doing  anything  out  of  the  way  than  I  have  this 
minute,  but  that  jealous  wife  of  mine  had  been 
barkin'  up  different  trees  for  some  time  and  had  got 
onto  this  Italian  without  me  knowin"  it.  All  the 
time  we  was  dinin'  she  was  standing  in  a  doorway 
opposite,  pipin'  us  both  off,  and  when  we  come  out  to 
git  into  the  cab  she  made  one  clean  jump  like  a 
panther-cat,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what  followed. 
I  see  her  two  eyes  blazin'  in  the  dark,  and  I  lit  out,  I 
can  tell  ye,  but  the  way  she  clawed*  that  poor  girl's 
face  and  neck  was  something  fearful. 

No,  she  couldn't  get  no  divorce  on  takin'  dinner  in 
a  restaurant  with  a  lady,  but  she  stood  out  so  long  in 
the  rain  that  she  took  cold  and  it  settled  on  her  lungs, 
and  though  I  spent  pretty  near  all  the  money  she'd 
saved  on  doctors'  bills,  I  saw  I  couldn't  do  nothing 
for  her.  She  never  could  earn  the  money  she  made 
before,  and,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  living  like  a  gen- 
tleman, we  had  to  part. 

No,  Tapioca  and  I  didn't  meet  till  last  winter. 
There  was  two  in  between  her  and  the  other. 

Who  were  they  ?    Well,  the  first  was  Eyeballs 

Yes,  that's  her,  Irene  Eyeballs,  the  emotional 
actress,  and  if  she  hadn't  been  too  durned  emotional, 
we  would  have  got  on  better.  Emotional  acting  is 
all  right  on  the  stage,  said  I,  but  I  don't  want  none 
of  it  with  my  dinner  or  breakfast,  and  yet  Eyeballs 
was  all  right  up  to  a  certain  point.  To  begin  with, 
she  was,  and  she  might  be  to-day  if  she  had  any  one 
to  handle  her,  a  woman  with  a  big  draft.  But  she'd 
had  two  husbands  before  I  run  up  against  her,  and  I 
found  that  she  wa'n't  so  allnred  trusting  as  a  woman 


ought  to  be.  In  fact,  she  was  on  to  pretty  near  any 
racket  that  could  be  put  up,  and  the  worst  of  it  was 
she  kept  such  a  tight  hold  on  the  strings  of  the 
money-bag  that  pretty  soon  it  seemed  to  me  life 
wa'n't  hardly  worth  living.  I  argued  with  her  and 
remonstrated,  but  she  kept  goin'  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  until  one  day  I  told  her  that  she  owed  it  to 
herself  to  see  that  I  had  money  in  mv  pocket  to 
spend,  and  then  she  told  me  to  go  out  and  eam  it 
myself— after  all  I'd  done  for  her— and  1  took  her  at 
her  word. 

The  next  was  a  wealthy  society  lady  that  had  been 
in  amateur  theatricals  and  wanted  to  appear  on  the 
stage.  I  began  with  her  as  her  manager  and  ended 
as  her  husband,  for  she  had  nearly  fifty  thousand 
cold  plunks  in  the  bag,  and  I  thought  with  my  busi- 
ness experience  we  ought  to  make  that  last  a  good 
while.  I  knew  that  the  longer  I  kept  her  off  the 
stage  the  longer  the  money  would  hold  out,  and  so  I 
kept  tellin'  her  not  to  appear  until  she  was  sure  of 
makin'  a  success  ;  but  finally  she  kicked  up  such  a 
dust  that  I  had  to  let  her  act,  just  to  give  the  public 
a  chance  of  knowin'  as  well  as  I  did  what  a  blamed 
fool  she  was. 

Did  she  come  out  here?  In  Juliet — she  was  forty- 
seven  the  day  I  married  her — and  such  a  roasting  as 
she  got  in  the  papers  the  next  day  I  never  did  see. 
Even  I  felt  sorry  for  her  when  I  found  her  lyin'  on  the 
sofy  crying  and  moaning,  with  the  papers  all  clutched 
in  her  hand.  That  experience  kind  of  opened  her 
eyes,  and  all  of  a  sudden  she  got  mean  as  dirt  and 
wouldn't  spend  a  cent  on  anything,  and  it  was  that, 
together  with  bein'  a  laughing-stock  for  the  whole 
community,  that  drew  us  apart  after  a  while.  And 
about  that  time  Tapioca  loomed  up  on  the  scene,  and 
got  kind  o'  stuck  on  me  and  wanted  me  to  manage 
her  business,  and  so,  gradual  like,  we  got  to  be  hus- 
band and  wife. 

Do  I  believe  in  married  bliss  ?  I  do,  and  I've  got 
good  cause  for  it.  I  had  to  try  a  long  while  before  I 
found  it,  but  I've  got  it  now  and  no  mistake.  Just 
you  come  in  back  some  night  and  see  if  what  I'm 
tellin'  you  about  her  bein'  a  lady  ain't  true  as  gospel. 

Well,  thank  you,  I'll  have  just  one  more.  A  little 
out  of  the  same  bottle,  George.  It's  after  ten  now, 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  miss  the  madame's  act.  Go 
right  into  the  lower  left-hand  box  and  you'll  get  a 
good  view  of  it.  She's  the  best  in  her  business  since 
that  woman  that  broke  her  neck  in  Vienna  four  years 
ago  doing  the  same  act. 

No,  I'm  not  going  in,  I'll  bid  you  good-night  here. 
I've  got  a  date  with  a  little  party  that's  playing  across 
the  street  and  expects  me  to  take  her  to  supper. 

The  madame  jealous  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it !  That  is, 
not  yet.  I  dunno  how  it'll  be  later  on.  By  the  way, 
I  almost  forgot  to  go  to  the  box-office  and  get  her 
salary.  Good-night,  and  good  luck  to  you. — New 
York  Journal, 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  cyclist 
would  be  able  to  attain  almost  incredible  speed,  so 
greatly  has  the  modern  maker  reduced  the  resistance 
due  merely  to  the  friction  of  the  machine.  A  man 
who  can  drive  his  machine  under  present  conditions 
through  the  air  at,  say,  thirty  miles  an  hour  would, 
if  road  and  machine  resistance  only  had  to  be 
met,  be  able  to  drive  at  three  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  or  if  he  can  actually  go  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  he  would  be  able  to  drive  his  machine 
one  hundred  miles  an  hour.  This  shows  the  very 
essential  part  that  pace-making  plays  in  the  cycle 
race.  A  long  machine,  with  half  a  dozen  riders  upon 
it,  or  an  autocar  just  in  front  of  the  racer,  makes 
such  a  draught  as  materially  to  reduce  the  enormous 
resistance  met  with  when  the  air  is  still. 


Walter  Wellman  gives  us  the  following  statistics 
as  to  a  voyage  with  moderately  rough  seas  or  long 
swell :  Men  seasick  and  invisible,  20  per  cent.  ;  men 
sick  and  on  deck  but  not  going  down  to  meals,  25 
per  cent.  ;  men  who  go  to  meals  but  only  nibble 
through  pride's  sake,  15  per  cent.  ;  men  who  were 
"never  seasick,"  but  who  have  "eaten  something 
that  disagreed  with  them,"  10  per  cent.  ;  men  not 
sick  at  all,  25  per  cent.  ;  women  too  sick  to  leave 
their  cabins,  35  per  cent.  ;  women  sick  on  deck,  40 
per  cent.  ;  women  who  are  "  not  seasick  at  all,"  but 
who  have  "bad  headaches,"  15  per  cent.  ;  women 
who  ' '  don't  feel  just  right,"  7  per  cent.  ;  and  women 
who  really  enjoy  it,  3  per  cent. 


The  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  ad- 
mittedly one  of  the  richest  sovereigns  in  Europe,  is 
indebted  for  the  major  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  per- 
centage paid  to  him  by  the  farmers  of  the  public 
gambling  tables  of  Wiesbaden,  the  capital  of  his 
former  duchy  of  Nassau.  Whatever  fortune  his 
sister,  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  possesses  has  the  same 
origin.  The  reigning  family  of  Baden,  too,  derive  all 
their  great  wealth  from  the  profits  which  they  receive 
as  landlords  and  proprietors  of  the  famous  gambling 
tables  of  Baden-Baden. 


Auguste  Van  Biene,  who  failed  to  score  a  success 
in  "  The  Broken  Melody  "  last  season,  owing  to  his 
peculiar  personality  and  dress,  has  been  engaged  to 
play  the  title-role  in  Clay  M.  Greene's  "  The  Wan- 
dering Minstrel." 


Fashion  Invading  the  Wagnerian  Shrine. 
Criticisms  are  beginning  to  be  heard  with  regard  to 
the  difficulties  and  expense  which  Wagner  pilgrims 
encounter  in  their  annual  visits  to  the  shrine  at 
Bayreuth.  The  simplicity  and  bohemian  character 
of  the  life  there  during  the  festival  have  been  one  of 
the  chief  charms  of  the  place.  It  seems  that  these 
are  in  danger  of  disappearing.  "  The  curse  of  the 
Ring,"  writes  a  visitor,  "has  fallen  on  Bayreuth. 
The  place  where  is  played  the  great  drama  of  anti- 
convention  is  now  besieged  by  the  hosts  of  the  con- 
ventionalists. The  really  charming  life  of  the  place 
— a  life  which  centres  in  the  most  engaging  way 
round  the  theatre  in  the  pine  woods — is  descending 
to  the  level  of  a  society  function.  This  year  royal 
highnesses  and  serene  highnesses  have  been  as  plenti- 
ful as  blackberries,  while  such  names  as  those  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough .  Lady  Lonsdale,  Lady 
Queensberry,  Lady  Battersea,  and  many  another, 
have  given  to  the  'Ring'  and  to  'Parsifal'  the 
blessing  of  Belgravia. 

"  The  result  has  been  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. There  is  still  a  certain  freedom  of  dress, 
but  it  is  the  freedom  of  the  '  smart  sets.'  You  can 
still  see  young  ladies  seated  on  a  plough  in  a  corn- 
field, cramming  the  '  Gbtterdammerung  '  between 
the  acts  in  the  twilight ;  but  their  frocks  are  of  the 
daintiest  and  seem  to  be  changed  half  a  dozen  times 
a  day,  quite  in  the  Trouville  and  Homburg  fashion. 
And  you  hear  round  you  the  echoes  of  the  empty 
chatter  you  left  London  to  avoid.  Poor  Wagner ! 
What  would  he  have  thought  of  it  ? 

"  Prices,  of  course,  have  leaped  up  to  suit  the 
'  smart '  people.  They  are  from  thirty-five  to  fifty 
per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  last  year  or  certainly 
at  the  previous  festival.  The  food  is  no  better  than 
it  usually  is  in  Germany,  but  it  is  much  dearer.  One 
of  the  big  Berlin  restaurants  (very  well  appointed 
and  with  good  cooking)  has  established  itself  near 
Wagner's  house,  the  famous  Villa  Wahnfried.  A 
party  of  three  had  for  lunch  there  a  Chateaubriand 
garni,  some  fritters,  some  fruit  (peaches),  and  a 
bottle  and  a  half  of  the  cheapest  wine  in  the  place. 
The  bill  came  to  nine  dollars  and  eighteen  cents. 
Of  course  most  of  the  restaurants  do  not  reach  these 
figures,  but  you  can  not  get  even  a  scant  and  moder- 
ately cooked  dinner  for  much  less  than  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents,  exclusive  of  wine." 

Miss  May  Lucine  Potvin,  the  celebrated  pianist, 
will  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  city  at  Sher- 
man &  Clay's  Hall  next  Saturday  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock.  Miss  Potvin  is  a  pupil  of  Miss  Amy  Fay 
and  Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeissler,  and  has  made 
a  good  reputation  throughout  the  East.  Seats  will  be 
on  sale  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  next  Friday  and  Satur- 
day. 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  announces  a  song  recital 
to  be  given  by  Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood,  the  mezzo- 
contralto,  this  afternoon  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church.  She  will  be  assisted  by  the  Misses  Heine 
and  Miss  Olivia  Edmunds,  and  the  entire  programme 
will  be  selected  from  the  works  of  modern  American 
composers. 

The  open-air  performance  of  "As  You  Like  It" 
given  by  the  Augustin  Daly  company  at  Stratford  in 
aid  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Fund  was  a  suc- 
cess from  a  financial  standpoint,  but  was  marred  by 
the  weather.  A  number  of  distinguished  personages 
were  present,  including  many  Americans,  conspicu- 
ous among  whom  was  Mrs.  de  Navarro  (Mary 
Anderson).  After  the  first  scene  it  began  to  rain 
and  the  performance  was  transferred  to  the  theatre, 
where  it  was  warmly  received.  Miss  Rehan  had  an 
ovation,  and  was  repeatedly  called  before  the  curtain. 


May — "  Is  it  any  fun  getting  a  man  to  teach  you 
how  to  ride  the  wheel?"  Maude — "Fun!  Why, 
I've  been  taught  three  times."— Life. 


Mile.  Fannie  Francisca  (Michelson),  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  engaged  for  the  coming  season  by  Sonzogno 
for  La  .Scala  Theatre.  Her  repertoire  will  include 
"  Radcliffe,"  "  Mignon,"  "  Carmen,"  and  "  Pecheurs 
de  Perles."  She  has  been  offered  several  engage- 
ments m  Italy  after  the  Milan  engagement,  but  re- 
cent prospects  for  London  prevent  her  acceptance  of 
them.  She  is  at  present  at  Mt.  Don?,  taking  the 
waters,  and  is  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  place, 
where  she  is  called  "  la  Belle  Americaine." 


$2,000  00 

The  $i,ooo.°°  contest  ended 
August  31st. 

A  $2,000.°°  contest  has  be- 
gun. 

Schilling's  Best  tea  and 
baking  powder  are  at  your 
grocer's. 


(MARIAN!    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC. 

"I  used  Vin  Mariani 
many  years,  and  consider 
it  a  valuable  stimulant." 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 

At  Dauoatnn  *  Famct  Goocst*       Avoro  Sumiituiio** 
Sent  free.  If  this  paper  Is  mentioned. 

Descriptive  Book,  Portraits  and  Autographs 
of  Celebrities. 

MARIAN!  &  CO., 

Pahis  :  41  Boulevard  Hansunana.  62  Wenl  ISth  SL,  N«w  Yn»K. 

Lonbok  :  239  Oxford  Street. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  tbe   Place  for   One  Desiring 

an   Outdoor  Life  in  an   Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  1b  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pare  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  npon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  'with  modern  Improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-bulldings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  alt  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  Im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Tbe 
owner's  reason  for  selling  Is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Address  Box  SO,  this   office. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  18!>7. 


VOLUMES     I.    TO     XL. 


The  Fortieth  Volume  la  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XL.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  tbe  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  Is  85.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co..  946 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOHMER  PIANOS 


ARE  THE  BEST. 

BYRON  MAUZY,  308  Post  St. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  6,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Bis  dinners  are  so  common  nowadays  that  an  an- 
nouncement such  as  this,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer 
Brooks  will  give  a  dinner  of  two  hundred  covers,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dance,  at  their  Newport  cottage  on  the 
third  of  September,"  passes  with  scarce  a  moment's 
notice,  save  from  those  who  are  or  expect  to  be  in- 
vited. A  few  years  ago  the  entertainment  of  such  a 
number  would  have  been  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
but  a  few  private  houses  and  the  largest  restaurants. 
It  is  not  long  since  the  Bradley-Martins  startled  so- 
ciety by  building  a  new  room  over  their  back  yard  in 
New  York  especially  for  the  ac  coin  modal  ion  of  the 
supper  arrangements  at  a  ball.  Now  nobody  of  first 
position  in  the  uhra-smart  world  in  New  York  con- 
siders a  house  suitable  unless  it  has  rooms  large 
enough  for  all  such  purposes.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
there  were  only  a  few  houses  large  enough  for  large 
dancing-parties,  and  none,  with  the  exception  of  the 
homes  of  such  leaders  as  Mrs.  Astor  and  Mrs. 
August  Belmont,  had  even  a  picture-gallery  that 
could  be  converted  into  a  ball-room  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. Hence  the  popularity  of  the  Patriarchs  and 
like  organizations  which  offered  to  society  facilities 
for  meeting  on  a  common  ground.  But  that  is  past 
or  is  rapidly  passing.  There  are,  in  New  York  city, 
twenty  private  ball-rooms  in  1897  where  there  was 
one  in  1872.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  town 
houses,  but  also  of  the  Newport  circle  as  well,  where 
all  the  big  establishments  have  been  designed  es- 
pecially with  an  eye  to  entertaining  on  a  grand  scale. 

Goodwood,  probably  the  most  beautiful  race-track 
in  the  world,  is  set  on  the  highest  hill  in  Goodwood 
Park,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  country-place,  and 
the  present  duke  makes  Goodwood  a  kind  of  racing 
holy  of  holies,  to  which  all  the  society  people,  as  well 
as  the  racing  sharps,  make  annual  pilgrimages. 
Luncheon  for  the  elect  is  set  out  under  some  trees. 
A  long  time  ago  the  duke  was  overcome  by  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  serve  this  luncheon  in  true 
picnic  style.  He  made  it  a  law  that  the  tables  should 
be  about  as  high  from  the  ground  as  a  foot-stool. 
But  this  law  has  been  slowly  and  successfully  under- 
mined through  the  men  who  have  got  cricks  in  their 
knees  and  women  who  are  afraid  of  their  gowns. 
This  revolt  caused  the  tables  to  be  almost  two  feet 
from  the  ground  this  year,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in 
time  the  duke  will  see  that  people  who  go  to  Good- 
wood in  Uie  best  frocks  or  trousers  that  their  money 
can  buy  do  not  care  to  wallow  about  on  his  lawn. 
No  woman  cares  to  appear  in  the  grand-stand  after 
luncheon  with  grass  stains  where  no  grass-stains 
ought  to  be.  The  duke  has  a  private  stand  reserved 
for  Goodwood  House  and  his  guests  from  other 
country-houses  and  from  London.  This  season  the 
particular  suns  which  beamed  upon  Goodwood  were 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York.  The  latter  pair  stayed  at  Good- 
wood House.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  drove  them 
to  the  course  in  a  state  carriage,  with  postillions  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  The  guests  who  were  not  entitled 
to  postillions  and  all  the  rest  of  it  arrived  in  various 
traps.  The  distance  from  the  nearest  railway  station 
is  about  five  miles,  and  the  procession  begins  about 
noon  and  lasts  for  several  hours.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous hill  to  be  surmounted,  and  only  the  ardor 
of  the  British  race-goer  impels  the  great  crowd  up- 
ward. The  country  people  line  the  route,  and  all 
the  beggars  who  can  possibly  invent  a  bettor's  super- 
stition to  seduce  coin  from  the  throng  are  present 
with  their  beseeching  cries  and  outstretched  palms. 


American  women  alone  in  Paris  often  deprive 
themselves  unnecessarily  of  a  great  deal  of  liberty 
and  pleasure  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  custom  and 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  dangers  of  the  French 
capital.  Everything  abroad,  unfortunately,  is  com- 
plicated by  the  demi-monde.  If  one  wants  to  be 
thought  convenable  (writes  Katharine  de  Forest  in 
the  Bazar),  she  must  not  do  as  the  demi-motidaines 
do.  And  at  the  same  time  she  must  remember, 
what  many  strangers  seem  to  forget,  that  henest 
women — widows,  unmarried  women — without  men 
belonging  to  them,  live  iu  Paris  just  as  much  as  any- 
where else.  In  all  classes  of  life  they  go  to  the 
theatres,  ride  bicycles,  see  their  friends,  enjoy  life, 
and  make  merry.  What  they  are  careful  always  to 
do  is  to  avoid  even  having  the  appearance  of  seeking 
adventures.  You  can  see  at  once  how  easy  this 
principle  is  in  its  application.  Nobody  who  saw  two 
women,  simply  dressed,  at  a  place  like  the  Com^die- 
Francaise  would  imagine  they  were  there  for  any- 
thing but  a  serious  purpose,  while  if  one  saw  a 
woman  one  knew  alone  with  a  man  not  belonging  to 
her,  one  might  think  she  had  gone  there  to  flirt — 
flirting,  in  France,  always  having  the  most  exagger- 
ated construction  put  upon  it.  On  the  whole,  a 
woman  need  have  much  less  fear  for  the  convenances 
than  she  imagines  abroad  ;  for  foreigners  make  very 
nice  distinctions  between  types  of  women,  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  common  sense  in  avoiding  the 
appearance  of  anything  dt'classe"  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  etiquette  of  bathing  is  again  under  public  dis- 
cussion in  the  East.  The  authorities  of  Narragansett 
Pier  have  arrested  one  young  man  for  wearing  an 
indecent  bathing  suit,  and  those  of  another  lead- 
ing sea-side  resort  have  decreed  that  people  shall 
not  go  about  the  streets  and  other  public  places 
uofisly,    clad  only  in    the    scanty  garments 


which  they  wear  while  bathing  in  the  surf.  The 
looseness  of  manners  in  public  bathing  at  some 
sea-shore  resorts  in  this  country  has  long  been  scan- 
dalous. For  men  and  women,  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions of  life,  friends  and  strangers  together,  to  attire 
themselves  in  the  scantiest  of  apparel  and  jostle 
and  tumble  about  in  the  surf  in  the  most  intimate 
physical  contact,  under  the  eyes  of  throngs  of  specta- 
tors, is  sufficiently  repugnant  to  both  good  morals 
and  good  manners.  For  them,  in  the  same  attire, 
without  even  the  pretext  of  bathing,  to  sprawl  and 
roll  about  on  the  dry  sand  of  the  beach  together  in 
all  sorts  of  postures  and  embraces  is  little  short  of  re- 
volting. But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  cul- 
minating offense  is  when  the  bathers,  or  alleged 
bathers,  take  to  exhibiting  themselves  all  over  town, 
which  they  have  been  doing  at  some  Eastern  resorts 
for  years  past.  They  don  their  scanty  raiment  in 
their  cottages  or  hotels  and  then  lounge  about  the 
hotel  parlors  and  piazzas,  promenade  the  avenues, 
enter  ice-cream  saloons  and  other  places  of  public  re- 
sort, and  thus  spend  perhaps  half  the  day  exhibiting 
themselves  and  obtruding  themselves  upon  the  sight  of 
the  public,  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity  which,  displayed 
upon  the  stage  of  a  variety  theatre,  would  call  for 
prompt  intervention  of  the  police.  Then,  perhaps, 
they  lounge  back  home  and  put  on  decent  clothing, 
without  ever  going  near  the  water.  Or  perhaps  they 
go  into  the  surf  for  a  while,  and  then  saunter  back 
home  through  the  crowded  streets,  clad  only  in  their 
dripping,  clinging  bathing  suits,  an  offense  to  cleanli- 
ness and  an  insult  to  decency. 


The  negro  poet,  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  is  being 
lionized  in  London  society.  London  is  interested  in 
him  (the  Illustrated  American  avers),  not  because 
he  is  a  poet,  but  because  he  is  a  negro  who  writes 
poetry.  A  freak  is  apt  to  interest  London  society. 
Mere  poets,  and  especially  minor  poets,  are  not 
sufficiently  uncommon  to  roar  with  good  effect  in 
London  drawing-rooms.  Let  a  man  be  a  poet  if  he 
will,  but  the  great  thing  is  that  he  should  be  a  curi- 
osity. Then,  for  a  day  and  a  night,  he  may  have 
London  at  his  feet.  If  an  author  comes  from  Amer- 
ica, it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  him  that  he 
should  be  a  freak  of  some  sort.  If  he  proves  to  be  a 
mere  gentleman,  London  is  apt  10  feel  herself  de- 
frauded. Mere  gentlemen  she  produces  for  herself 
in  monotonous  abundance.  She  expects  that  for- 
eigners, and  Americans  in  particular,  should  be  un- 
usual and  amusing.  Of  course,  Mr.  Dunbar  is 
under  no  necessity  of  assuming  ill  manners  or  odd 
habits.  His  race  and  color  are  sufficient,  and  he  can 
therefore  afford  to  speak,  act,  eat,  and  dress  as  a 
gentleman  without  sacrificing  his  effectiveness  as  a 
lion.  When  Miss  Pauline  Johnson  went  to  London, 
she  was  equally  fortunate.  Being  an  Indian,  as  well 
as  a  poet  of  authentic  gift,  she  was  able  to  win  suc- 
cess in  London  drawing-rooms  without  assuming  any 
pose  that  would  do  violence  to  her  tastes  as  a  woman 
of  breeding  and  refinement.  She  was  of  Mohawk 
blood.  She  showed  it  in  her  features  and  com- 
plexion. Society  was  satisfied.  It  was  interested 
not  in  the  fact  that  she  wrote  poetry  so  well,  but 
that,  being  an  Indian,  she  could  write  it  at  all.  But 
when  Joaquin  Miller  went  to  London,  he  was  just  a 
white  man,  and  had  to  pose.  He  took  London  by 
storm.  -But  it  was  not  by  his  poetry  that  he  tri- 
umphed. His  hair,  of  course,  was  long,  but  that 
was  not  enough  by  any  means.  He  wore  his  long 
boots  and  red  shirt  where  other  men  appeared  in 
evening-dress.  Carrying  a  great  bear  skin  with  him 
into  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  duchesses,  he  would 
throw  it  down  and  recline  upon  it  in  scorn  of  chairs 
or  couches. 

Dining  at  home  is  a  matter  of  almost  absolute  im- 
possibility in  Paris  just  now,  owing  to  the  heat,  and  a 
correspondent  of    Vogue  writes   that    people    drive 
nightly    to   some  intra  or  extra  -  muros  restaurant  1 
where  they  can  eal  their  evening  meal  under  the  spread-  | 
ing  boughs  of  genuinely   verdant  trees.     The  most 
delightful  place  of  this  kind  is  the  Pavilion  d'Arme- 
nonville,  a  restaurant  built  in  the  midst  of  a  fairy-like 
little  garden   within   the  precincts   of   the   Bois    de  : 
Boulogne.     On   some  nights   the    "Tout   Paris"  of 
the  moment  is  to  be  met  silling  at  little  tables  under 
the  spreading  shadow  of  the  chestnuts  and  blossom- 
ing limes  of    D'Armenonville.     Cold   dinners,  com- 
posed of  iced  soups,   semi-frozen  fishes,  cool  salads, 
nice  macedoines  of  fruits,  and  bombes  glacis  are  the 
order  of  the  night,  and  the  aspect  of  the  elegantly 
dressed  crowd  has  a  very  refreshing  effect  to  tired 
and  weary  sun-burned  eyes.     Of  course  evening-dress 
is  not  adopted  for  these  parties  ;  men  are  allowed  to 
appear  in  what  are  facetiously  called  smoking-jackels, 
and  the  women  adopt  almost  entirely  while  for  the 
color  of  their    cloudy   atiire.     White   muslins   with  ; 
filmy  cascades  of  lace  about  the  bodice  and  sleeves,  1 
white   mousselines   de  soie  over  daintily  tinted  silk, 
white  tulle,  draped,  frilled,  and  be-ribboned  by  the 
greatest  couturiers,  are  worn  in  preference  to  any- 
thing else,    and   the    tight-fitting,    pointed    bodices,  , 
transparent  about  the  arms  and  shoulders,  show  off 
pretty  figures  to  perfection. 

The  long  hat-pin  which  is  being  used  this  summer 
by  women  has  caused  a  lot  of  trouble  in  London,  | 
and  the  London  newspapers  have-  started  a  crusade 
against  them  on  account  of   the  serious   accidents 
which  had  resulted  from   women  wearing  them  in  I 
public  places.     One  man  had  his  eye  put  out  by  a  I 


pin  in  the  hat  of  a  woman  sitting  beside  him  in  an 
omnibus.  The  jolting  of  the  vehicle  sent  her  head 
suddenly  toward  his.  Another  woman  lost  an  eye  by 
having  it  pierced  by  a  pin  in  the  hat  of  a  friend  with 
whom  she  was  walking.  It  is  appropriate  that  the 
crusade  should  begin  in  London,  because  it  was  in 
that  city  that  the  fashion  started.  The  women  began 
wearing  them  in  sailor-hats  last  spring,  and  some  of 
the  pins  were  so  long  that  the  points  projected  out 
beyond  the  rim  of  the  hat.  Three  or  four  of  them — 
few  women  wear  less — sticking  through  the  side  of  a 
sailor-hat,  look  like  the  bayoneted  ends  of  a  lot  of 
stacked  muskets.  They  are  more  dangerous,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  stand  up  in  a  street-car  if 
the  only  empty  seats  are  beside  women  whose  heads 
are  equipped  in  this  fashion. 


The  unconventional  dress  assumed  by  foreign  resi- 
dents in  Java  excites  Eliza  Ruhama  Scidmore  to  this 
outburst  in  the  Century:  "The  long  garden  court 
of  the  Hotel  Nederlanden  presented  a  spectacle  of 
social  life  and  custom  that  nothing  in  all  travel  can 
equal  for  distinct  shock  and  sensation.  We  had  seen 
some  queer  things  in  the  streets— women  lolling  bare- 
footed and  in  startling  dishabille  in  splendid  equipage 
— but  concluded  them  to  be  servants  or  half-castes  ; 
but  there  in  ihe  hotel  was  an  undress  parade  that 
beggars  description  and  was  as  astounding  on  the 
last  as  on  the  first  day  in  the  country.  Woman's 
vanity  and  man's  conventional  ideas  evidently  wilt  at 
the  line,  and  no  formalities  pass  the  equator,  when 
distinguished  citizens  and  officials  can  roam  and 
lounge  about  hotel  courts  in  pajamas  and  bath- 
slippers,  and  bare-ankled  women,  clad  only  in  the 
native  sarong,  or  skirt,  and  a  white  dressing- jacket, 
go  unconcernedly  about  their  affairs  in  streets  and 
public  places  until  afternoon.  It  is  a  dishabille  be- 
yond all  burlesque  pantomime,  and  only  shipwreck 
on  a  desert  island  would  seem  sufficient  excuse  for 
women  being  seen  in  such  an  ungraceful,  unbecom- 
ing attire — an  undress  that  reveals  every  defect,  while 
concealing  beauty  that  no  loveliness  can  overcome 
and  that  has  neither  color,  nor  grace,  nor  pictur- 
esqueness  to  recommend  it  in  itself." 
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Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus #   2,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000,00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 2  7,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Hkkrmann;  Secretary,  Ghorgb 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 S22.8K5.377 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,594,504 


"  How  Long  are  Women  Beautiful?"  is  discussed 
in  an  English  journal  by  a  writer  who  maintains  that 
"the  fullness  of  beauty  does  not  reach  its  zenith 
under  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty."  This  claim  is 
disputed  by  another  writer,  who  cites  the  opinion  of 
women  themselves,  as  shown  by  the  undoubted  fact 
that  "any  woman  who  craved  admiration  on  the 
score  of  her  personal  appearance  would  be  vastly 
more  pleased  were  her  age  to  be  guessed  as 
being  thirty  rather  than  forty."  This  is  a  very 
wide  and  delicate  question.  Much  depends  upon 
the  race  and  not  a  little  upon  the  woman.  In 
some  southern  lands  women  are  either  wrinkled 
and  shriveled  or  fat  and  shapeless  grandmothers 
before  they  reach  the  age  mentioned.  In  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country  it  often  happens  that 
the  "  fulness  of  beauty  "  in  women  "  does  not  reach 
its  zenith  unc"er  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty." 
The  question  of  taslc,  too.  has  much  to  do  with 
a  decision,  and  it  is  a  canon  of  criticism  that  in 
matters  of  taste  there  can  be  no  unvarying  stand- 
ard of  judgment.  There  is  a  beauty  of  the  bud  and 
a  beauty  of  the  blossom  in  all  its  glory.  In  the 
eye  of  cold  facta  woman  probably  reaches  the  full- 
ness of  her  beauty  at  her  physical  maturity  and 
ripeness,  a  varying  lime  in  different  climes  and  with 
different  women.  The  age  limit  is  very  elastic,  de- 
pending upon  health,  temperament,  heredity,  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  a  dozen  other  things  that  help  to 
preserve  or  to  impair  that  beauty  which  is  its  own 
excuse  for  being — and  for  being  seen  ! 
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Sprockelt — "  I  was  proposing  to  her  when  she  told 
me  that  her  father  had  failed."  Wheeler — "What 
did  you  do?"  Sprockelt — "I  back-pedaled." — 
Truth, 


"  The  Overland  Limited  " 

IS  THE 

Fastest  and  Finest  Train 
from  California  to  the  East. 
Leaves  San  Francisco  daily  at 
^6:00  p.  M.  It  is  the  only  train  run- 
^picto^*'  ning  Pullman  Double  Draw- 
ing Room  Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars,  and  Up- 
holstered Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago  daily  without  change,  and  Com- 
posite Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  between  Og- 
den  and  Chicago.  Time  to  Chicago  only  3 14  days,  and 
to  New  York,  4%  days,  Twelve  Hours  Quicker 
than  all  other  lines  from  California.  Tickets  arranged 
via  Salt  Lake  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Pittsburg,  and 
Washington,  and  all  points  of  interest. 

For  sleeping-car  reservations  and  through  tickets 
apply  at  General  Office,  No.  1  Montgomery  Street. 
Steamship  tickets  on  sale  to  and  from  all  points  in 
Europe.    D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent. 
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When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all  ; 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent. 


PACIFIC^ 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.     Rombikb  sends  'em  to  him." 


QflMnirr'C  Pre88-CuttlnS  Bureau  will  send 
nUtflLlnL  U  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  waDt  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry,  Romeikb,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


September  6,  1S97. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Booker  T.  Washington,  the  colored  orator,  in  a 
recent  speech  told  n  yarn  of  an  old  negro  who  wanted 
a  Christmas  dinner  and  prayed  night  after  night  : 
"Lord,  please  send  a  turkey  to  this  darkey."  But 
none  came  to  him.  Finally  he  prayed  :  "O  Lord, 
please  send  this  darkey  to  a  turki-y."  And  he  got 
one  that  same  night. 

Not  long  ago  an  English  architect  was  heard  to 
make  a  curiously  suggestive  remark.     Conversation  i 
had  turned  upon  the  manifold  dangers  to  which  we  i 
expose  ourselves  by  traveling  in  railway  carriages,  j 
"The  great  rule,"  said  this  architect,  "is  never  to 
look  out  of  the  window  until  >on  are  a  good  thirty 
miles  from  London.     Otherwise  you  risk  seeing  the 
Crystal  Palace." 

In  Hannibal  Hamlin's  earlier  days,  at  a  certain 
caucus  in  Hampden,  the  only  attendants  were  him- 
self and  a  citizen  of  large  stature.  Mr.  Hamlin  had 
some  resolutions  to  pass  which  began  by  represent- 
ing that  they  were  presented  io  a  "  large  and  respect- 
able" gathering  of  voters.  "Hold  on,"  cried  the 
other  man,  "  we  can't  pass  that,  for  it  ain't  true  !  It 
ain't  a  large  and  respectable  caucus  !  There's  only 
two  of  us."  "  You  keep  still,  brother,"  commanded 
the  wily  Hannibal  ;  "  it's  all  right,  for  you  are  large 
and  I  am  respectable.  You  just  keep  still."  So  the 
resolutions  were  rassed  without  further  demur. 


ing,  and  as  the  mat  was  in  danger  of  being  blown 
off,  the  artist  sat  on  it  to  hold  it  down.  He  was  just 
comfortably  seated  when  he  found  himself  lifted 
bodily  and  landed  upon  the  tiles  of  the  roof.  What 
had  happened  ?  That  was  more  than  he  could 
imagine  till  he  went  down-stairs.  Xo  one  knew  that 
he  had  gone  aloft  and  when  thp  landlord  saw  that 
sweeping  down  the  soot  was  ineffectual,  he  tried  the 
old-fashioned  remedy  of  lighting  a  charge  of  gun- 
powder. This  it  was  that  removed  not  only  the  soot, 
but  the  mat  and  the  painter. 


The  late  Professor  Sylvester  was  traveling  by 
coach  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  England,  and  at 
one  station,  as  he  sat  in  the  vehicle  waiting  to  de-  I 
part,  two  villagers  approached.  One  mounted  be-  | 
side  the  professor,  and,  as  her  frieDd  turned  to  re- 
trace her  steps,  the  latter  said:  "  Good- by,  Mrs. 
Harris  !  "  Professor  Sylvester  was  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  let  a  good  opportunity  slip  by,  and,  as 
the  coach  drove  off,  he  called  out  :  "Good-by,  Mrs. 
Gamp  !  "  The  driver  turned  with  amazement,  and 
said  :  "  I  thought  you  said  you  knew  no  one  here? 
How  did  you  know  that  lady's  name  was  Gamp?" 
This  tale  is  vouched  for. 


I-ady  Jersey  was,  one  evening,  the  patroness  of  a 
ball  at  Almack's,  in  London.  A  rule  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  patronesses  that  no  one  would  be 
received  later  than  eleven  o'clock,  but  persons  of  in- 
disputable position  were  not  always  obedient.  On 
the  night  in  question,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called 
upon  an  old  friend.  "Are  you  going  to  Almack's?" 
she  asked.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  carelessly,  "I  think  I 
shall  look  in  by  and  by."  Presently  his  hostess 
rose  to  make  her  preparations  for  going,  and 
his  mother,  who  was  present,  said  to  him:  "Ah, 
Arthur,  you'd  better  be  there  in  season,  for  you 
know  Lady  Jersey  will  make  no  allowance  for  you  ?  " 
But  "Arthur"  was  in  no  hurry,  and  stayed  on.  A 
short  time  after  his  friends  had  entered  the  ball-room, 
they  heard  one  of  the  attendants  say  :  "  Lady  Jersey, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  at  the  door,  and  wishes  to 
be  admitted."  "What  o'clock  is  it?"  she  asked. 
"Seven  minutes  after  eleven,  your  ladyship."  She 
paused  a  moment  in  thought.  Then  she  said,  with 
emphasis:  "Give  my  compliments— give  Lady  Jer- 
sey's compliments — to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
say  she  is  very  glad  that  the  first  enforcement  of  the 
rule  of  exclusion  is  such  that  hereafter  no  one  can 
complain  of  its  application.  He  can  not  be  admitted." 


During  the  last  political  campaign  an  ardent  Popu- 
list, with  the  proverbial  long  flowing  beard,  was  de- 
livering a  speech  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  Kansas. 
During  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  :  "  Fellow- 
citizens,  it  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  our  country 
that  silver  should  be  kept  at  its  face  value.  If  the 
government  marks  a  dollar  a  dollar,  it  follows  that  it 
must  be  worth  one  hundred  cents."  A  voice  com- 
ing from  the  rear  of  the  crowd  interrupted  him. 
saying:  "Excuse  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a 
question?"  "Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  Populist, 
"a  dozen  if  you  like."  "Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  know  if  the  government  marked  your 
whiskers  hay,  would  a  mule  eat  them?" 


A    MECHANICAL    TRIUMPH. 


A  Minneapolis  man  once  invited  a  friend  to  dine 
with  him,  and  neglected  to  telephone  his  wife  to  that 
effect.  In  order  to  make  matters  worse,  both  host 
and  visitor  stopped  in  at  the  club  on  the  way  home, 
and  consequently  were  late  for  dinner — very  late. 
The  dilatory  husband  undertook  to  explain  his  tardi- 
ness while  dinner  was  being  served,  and  put  up  a 
rather  over- plausible  defense  in  the  line  of  business 
complications  coming  up  at  the  very  last  moment  be- 
fore he  should  have  left  the  office.  The  hostess 
heard  him  with  ominous  politeness,  and  then  calmly 
said  :  "  Perhaps  ;  but  you  really  can't  look  me  in 
the  eye  and  tell  that  story."  "  No — no,"  stammered 
the  culprit  ;  and  then,  as  a  brilliant  idea  struck  him, 
"  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do  :  if  John  will  kindly 
look  you  in  the  eye,  while  I  repeat  what  I  said,  prob- 
ably we  can  make  it  go." 

A  worthy  Welsh  baronet,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Parliaments  of  William  the  Fourth,  was  asked  by 
one  of  his  constituents,  who  chanced  to  be  in  town  at 
the  time,  for  an  order  of  admission  into  the  House. 
With   his  characteristic    disposition    to    oblige.    Sir 

immediately  complied  with  the  request,  and 

wrote  an  order  in  the  usual  terms,  and  addressed  it 
thus  :  "  To  the  Door  Ceeper  of  the  House  of  Kora- 
mons."  The  person  for  whom  it  was  intended  dis- 
covered the  errors  in  the  spelling  after  *he  had  gone 
ten  or  twelve  yards  from  the  worthy  baronet,  and 
turning  back  and  running  up  to  him,  said,  "Oh, 

Sir  ,  there  is  a  slight  mistake  in  your  order  : 

two  letters  have  been  transposed  ;  you  have  spelled 
•  Keeper '  with  a  C  instead  of  a  A",  and  '  Commons  ' 
with  a  A"  instead  of  a  C."  "That's  all  right,"  was 
the  answer,  "  the  door-keeper  will  see  to  it.  He  is 
sure  to  know  which  is  which." 

A  Scotch  journal  says  that  a  certain  well-known 
painter  went  to  a  sea-side  village  to  paint  a  picture, 
and  put  up  at  a  small  public-house.  One  day,  while 
in  his  room,  he  heard  a  commotion,  and  on  running 
down-stairs  found  that  the  chimney  was  on  fire.  Two 
or  three  men  were  trying  to  put  out  the  flames  by 
sweeping  the  soot  down  with  brooms,  but  the  blaze 
was  too  high  to  be  reached  in  this  manner.  Seeing 
their  want  of  success,  the  painter  caught  up  a  thick 
mat,  ran  with  it  to  the  roof,  and  climbing  up  the 
stack  of  chimneys,  placed  it  on  the  top  of  the  one 
that  was  on  fire.  His  idea  was,  of  course,  to  obstruct 
the  draft.     It  happened  that  a  stiff  breeze  was  blow- 


Dramatis   Persons: — Mr.  J.   Stickney    Bies- 
wacks.     Mrs.    J.    Stickney    Bieswacks. 
The  Mechanical  Triumph 
Scene. — Mr.  Bieswacks's  erstwhile  happy  home. 

Time. —  The  dinner-hour. 
(Note. — Enterprising  amateurs  will  not  find  this  sketch 
adaptable  for  reproduction  in  private  theatricals  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  Mechanical 
Triumph  that  will  conscientiously  follow  the  lines  and 
"  business  "  here  chronicled.) 

Mr.  Bieswacks  [entering  hastily \  -with  bundle} — 
Mrs.  Bieswacks,  1  have  it  ! 

Mrs.  Bieswacks  [with  agitation]  —  Heavens, 
Stickney  !     What  is  it — diphtheria? 

Mr.  Bieswacks — Nonsense,  Helen.  I  mean  that 
I  have  at  last  become  the  possessor  of  a  phonograph. 

Mrs.  Bieswacks  [relieved] — Oh  !  But  what  in 
the  world  do  you  want  with  a  phonograph  ? 

Mr.  Bieswacks  —  What  do  you  suppose,  my 
dear  ?  Do  you  imagine  I  expect  it  to  saw  wood  or 
shovel  snow  oft"  the  stoop  ?  I  purchased  this  machine 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  it  talk. 

Mrs.  Bieswacks  [growing  interested] — And  can 
you  make  it  talk  ? 

Mr.  Bieswacks— Certainly  I  can.  All  I  have  to 
do  is  to  insert  this  wax  cylinder  and  wind  up  the 
spring,  thus. 

Mrs.  Bieswacks  [highly  curious] — And  now  is 
it  ready  to  go? 

Mr.  Bieswacks — It's  going  now.     Listen  ! 

The  Mechanical  Triumph — Br-r-r-r-r,  creek- 
creek,  br-r-r-r  ! 

Mrs.  Bieswacks  [intensely]— But  why  don't  it 
talk? 

Mk.  Bieswacks— If  you'll  stop  long  enough  for 
it  to  get  in  a  word  edgeways  perhaps  it  will. 

The  Mechanical  Triumph  [in  a  thin  and  ex- 
asperated tone  of  voice] — Br-r-r-r-r,  bip  bip  ;  Number 
Sixteen.  The  next  selection  will  be,  ' '  She's  Up 
With  the  Angels  Now  " — br-r-r-r,  bip-bip — sung  by 
Messrs.  Chills  and  Fever,  especially  for — br-r-r-r-r, 
bip-bip,  br-r-r-r ! 

Mrs.  Bieswacks  [excitedly]  —  It's  wonderful ! 
But  what  makes  it  stutter  so  ? 

Mr.  Bieswacks — My  dear,  this  machine  does 
not  originate.  It  simply  records  what's  on  the 
cylinder. 

Mrs.  Bieswacks — But  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
that  the  man  who  talked  into  it  made  all  those 
strange  noises  ?    Surely 

The  Mechanical  Triumph — Br-r-r,  bip-bip, 
br-r-r-r  !  She  was  the  sweetest  little  thing,  with  eyes 
so  blue  and — br-r-r-r,  bip-p  ! 

Mr.  Bieswacks — Confound  the  thing  !  It  doesn't 
seem  to  work  right. 

Mrs.  Bieswacks — I  should  say  not !  Who  is  it 
trying  to  talk  about,  anyw  ay  ? 

Mr.  Bieswacks  [irritably,  as  he  aimlessly  turns 
divers  screws] — How  do  I  know  ?  I'm  not  personally 
acquainted  with  every  blue-eyed  little  thing  these 
machines  sing  about. 

Mrs.  Bieswacks  [emphatically]—  Well,  I  hope 
you  are  not !     I'd  like  to  hear  of  your 

The  Mechanical  Triumph — Tink-tank,  tink- 
tank,  tink-a-tink-a-tink-tank,  br-r-r-r,  bip-bip,  But 
she  fell  ill  one  day— br-r-r— and  ere  long  passed  away 
— bip-bip,  cr-r-r-r-ckl     [Stops.] 

Mrs.  Bieswacks  [with  subsiding  interest]  — 
Stickney,  I  think  your  Mechanical  Triumph  is  a 
fizzle. 

Mr.  Bieswacks  [violently  rewinding  the  mechan- 
jsm]—Ot  course  1  Because  you  didn't  hear  the  wind 
play  a  Wagner  symphony  in  a  Populist's  whiskers, 


or   Paderewski    execute  a  jew's-harp  solo,  you  pro- 
nounce it  a  fizzle. 

Mrs.  Bieswacks  [with  equal  irritation) — Non- 
sense !  Don't  be  coarse.  Our  parrot  talks  much 
better  and  doesn't  require  winding.  You  can't  ex- 
pect a  person  of  any  intelligence  to  enthuse  over  any 
such 

Mr.  Bieswacks  [angrily]—  Mrs.  Bieswacks,  do 
yon  question  my  intelligence  ? 

The  Mechanical  Triumph  [cheerily]  — Oh, 
she's  up  with  the  angels  now,  with  a  starry  crown 
upon  her  br-r-r-r,  bip-bip,  angels  now— br-r-r-r,  bip- 
bip  ! 

Mrs.  Bieswacks  [jeeringly]  —  Ha,  ha!  Poor 
thing ! 

Mr.  Bieswacks  [dangerously] — Madam,  to  whom 
does  that  idiotic  remark  refer  ? 

Mrs.  Bieswacks  [flatly]—  To  all  three  of  you — 
the  "dear  thing,"  the  Mechanical  Triumph,  and 
yourself.  You  are  all  to  be  pitied.  If  there's  any 
harmony  in  those  sounds.  I  fail  to  hear  it,  and  1  flat- 
ter myself  1  have  something  of  an  ear  for  music. 

Mr.  Bieswacks — Madam,  what  you  have  mis- 
taken for  an  ear  for  music  was  really  intended  for 
head-cheese.     I 

The  Mechanical  Triumph  [raspingly] — Tink- 
tank,  tink  a-tink-a-tink-tank,  br-r-r,  angels  now, 
br-r-r-r,  BANG! 

[A  crash,  and  several  yards  of  coil-spring  break 
loose  and  entwine  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BlES- 
wacks.1  [Curtain.] 

— E.  H.  Grissom  in  Truth. 


About  half  the  lamp-chim- 
neys  in  use  are  Macbeth's. 

All  the  trouble  comes  of 
the  other  half. 

But  go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


IDEAL    PLEASURE    BOATS 

That  du  not  have  to  wait  for  wind.  Ih-i- 
cuien  Gasoline  Launches  and  Yachts  htc 
aafe,  sure,  Hod  speedy.  None  of  the  smoke, 
heat,  or  danger  of  the  steam  engine.  Built 
iu  all  sizes.     Write  for  prices  to 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

215  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE    COMING    OF    THE    MUSE. 


By  Sir  Lewis  Morris. 


The  shy  Muse,  rarely  seen,  at  times 

Floats  down  but  will  not  stay. 
But  hides  her  unembodied  rhymes 

Far,  far  away. 

From  out  the  blank  unpeopled  page 

There  shines  no  vision  fair. 
And  on  the  poet's  noble  rage 

Broods  cold  despair. 

In  vain  to  toil,  in  vain  to  strive. 

Efforts  and  vows  are  naught ; 
No  favoring  impulse  comes  to  drive 

The  lagging  thought. 

Then  sudden,  'mid  the  darkling  chill, 

Dead  hope,  and  strivings  vain, 
A  ghostly  radiance  seems  to  fill 

His  heart  and  brain. 

Far  off  and  thin,  translucent,  white. 

His  straining  eyeballs  trace, 
Half-hidden,  a  phantom  of  delight, 

A  sweet  veiled  face. 

And  straight,  'tis  Life,  'tis  Youth,  'tis  Spring 

That  comes  his  toil  to  cheer ; 
Blithe  Fancy  spreads  a  joyous  wing, 

"  The  Muse  is  here  !" 

O'er  foam-flowered  wave,  o'er  snow-clad  hill 

She  floats,  or  vernal  grove  ; 
His  happy  eyes  warm  tear-drops  fill 

Of  Faith  and  Love. 

Now  from  the  Sunset  beckons  she, 
Now  from  the  Dawn's  clear  rose, 

And  sadly  now,  now  joyously 
Sings  as  she  goes ; 

Now  through  the  thick  life-laden  air 

Along  the  city  street 
Fleeting  she  draws  divinely  fair 

His  faithful  feet ; 

Now  by  the  Palace,  now  the  Jail ; 

Lives  gilded,  lives  undone, 
Lives  laughter-lit,  or  those  that  wail. 

She  hovers  on  ; 

And  with  her  takes  the  poet's  mind 

And  heart  and  soul  and  will ; 
Where'er  she  leads,  a  wandering  wind, 

He  follows,  follows  still  ! 

— September  Harper's. 


MENNEN'S  BoratBd_f»iM« 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest  Medical 
Authorilic-for  the  use  of  in- 

MENNEN'S" 

is  the  original,  others  are  tmi- 

_  tations  and  liable  to  do  harm. 

Positive  relief  for  all  affections  of  the  skin.  Delightful 

after  shaving.     Take  no  substitute.     Sold  by  druggists 

or  mailed  for  25  cents.  ^?  ^J  [?  ^" 

Name  this  paper.     Samples    ■      j\  EL  t  ■ 

GERHARD  PIENN'EN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COJIPAXT. 

FOR  JAPAJJ  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M-,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 

connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 

:   No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Coptic   .(Via  Honolulu).  .Thursday,  September  2 

Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  September  21 

Doric Tuesday,  October  1  2 

;   Belgic     (Via  Honolulu).... Saturday,  October  30 
Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freight   and    passage    apply  at   company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 

D.  D.  STUBBS.  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  9  a.  m.,  August  4,  9,  14.  19,  24,  29,  and  ■ 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  at  9  a.  m.,  August  4,  9, 

14,  19,  24,  29,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.     For  Eureka, 

Humboldt  Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  August  3,  7, 11, 

'   16,  20,  24,  28,  Sept.  1,  6,  10,  14,  18.  22,  27,  Oct.  1,  5,  9,  13,  iS, 

I  22,  26,  30.     For  Newport.  Los  Angeles,  and  way  pons,  at 

9  a.m..  Aug  2,  6,  10, 14. 18,  22,  26,  30,  and  every  fourth  day 

thereafter.     For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford, 

Santa  Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  RedondofLos  Angeles), 

and  Newport,  at  11  a.  m.,  August  4,  8,  12.  16,  20,  24,  28, 

!  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.     For  Ensenada,  San  Jos£ 

:  del   Cabo,   Mazatlan,    La   Paz,  and    Guaymas  (Mexico), 

Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  m.,  the  second  of  each  month.    The 

j   Company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  previous 

notice,   steamers,    sailing    dates,    and    hours    of   sailing. 

I  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 7th,  at  2  P.  M.  Special 
party  rates. 

S.  S.  Slarlposa  sails  via 
Honolulu   and    Auckland    for 

dney,  Thursday,  September 
t  2  P.  M. 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montfjom- 
Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


@ppRtf-  f>;' 


ery  St. 


Friend — "It  must  be  very  hard  to  fast  day  after 
day  !  "  Professional  faster — "  At  first  it  is.  but  after 
a  while  you  get  used  to  eating  your  meals  at  night." 
— Puck. 


Venom  Inhaled  with  the  Air, 

And  imbibed  with  the  water  of  a  malarious  locality, 
has  still  a  certain  antidote.  Experience  sanctions 
confidence  in  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  this  scourge.  All  over  this  continent  and 
in  the  tropics  it  has  proved  itself  a  certain  means  of 
defense,  and  an  eradicant  of  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  and  other  forms  of  miasma-born  disease. 
Nor  is  it  less  effective  for  kidney  troubles,  constipation, 
rheumatism,  and  nervousness. 


International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINK. 
New  York  and   Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
!   from  New  V'ork  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

I   St.  Paul Sept.  15 Oct.     6 Oct.  27 

!  St.  Louis Sept.  22 Oct.   13 Nov.    3 

j   Paris Sept.  ag Oct.  20...  .  N    •..  10 

RED    STAR    LINK. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.     From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Kensington Sept.  is  1  Noordland Oct.     6 

Westernland. ..... .Sept.  22  j  Friestand Oct.    13 

Souths. -irk Sept.  29  |  Kensington Oct.   20 


—  Egvptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  q  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winsi.ow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  "G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609  Market   St..  Grand   Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 


NEW  YORK-QUEENSTOWN- LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  1*2  noon. 
Special   Y«(*tlhule  Train,   Liverpool   to   Lon- 
don In   3i;    1 -: 

GERMANIC Sept.    8. ...Oct.  6...  Nov.    3 

TEL  TONIC .Sept.  15.... Oct.  13. ...Nov.  10 

BRITANNIC Sept.  22.... Oct.  »o....Nov.  17 

MAJESTIC Sept.  29. ...Oct.  27. ...Nov.  24 

First  Cabin,  $75  and  upward  ;  very  superior  Second 
Cabin,  $45  and  upward  :  Steerage  at  low  rales. 

H.  MA  IT  LAND  KEKSEV,  Ccn.  Agent,  New  York; 
S.TENNEV    TRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent.  Chicago. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  6ti  Market 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  omen 
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A  Picnic  at  Del  Monte. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  F.  Ryer  gave  an  enjoyable 
picnic  last  Sunday  and  entertained  several  of  their 
friends  most  hospitably.  Their  guests  left  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  in  the  morning  in  three  four-in-hand 
coaches  and  were  driven  to  a  picturesque  spot  where 
luncheon  was  served  and  the  day  delightfully  passed. 
Among  those  in  the  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Fox  Tay.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden, 
Mrs.  George  K.  Wells.  Miss  Birdie  Rice,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Ames,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Leontine 
Blakeman,  Miss  Marie  Wells,  Miss  Ethel  Patton, 
Mr.  Hermann  Oehichs,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster,  Mr.  Louis  Bruguiere, 
and  Mr.  Emil  Bruguiere. 


San  Rafael  Hunt  Club. 
The  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club  met  last  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  Hotel  Rafael,  reorganized,  elected 
new  officers,  and  adopted  a  constitution  which 
places  the  club  on  a  permanent  basis  and  strictly  de- 
fines the  course  it  will  pursue  in  the  future.  Hereto- 
fore the  paper-chases,  which  have  been  such  a  de- 
*  lightful  feature  of  the  social  life  in  San  Rafael,  have 
been  open  to  all  comers,  with  the  result  that  a  cer- 
tain element  has  participated  whose  presence  was 
not  desirable.  Now  a  rule  has  been  established  that 
when  any  friend  of  a  member  of  the  club  desires  to 
participate  in  the  chase,  the  latter  must  file  an  appli- 
cation which  will  be  vis6d  by  a  private  committee 
and  finally  passed  upon  by  the  judge  of  the  race  be- 
fore an  invitation  wifl  be  extended.  This  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  for  it  will  serve  to  perpetuate  this 
sport  in  the  lines  that  were  originally  intended— to 
make  it  a  social  diversion. 

The  new  officers  of  the  club  are  as  follows : 
President,  Dr.  H.  O.  Howitt ;  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  D.  B.  Davidson ;  secretary,  Dr. 
George  Franklin  Shiels  ;  directors,  Mr.  J.  J.  Crooks, 
Baron  J.  H.  von  Schroder,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Board- 
man,  and  Mr.  Evan  Evans.  Mr.  J.  J.  Crooks  was 
elected  starter  and  judge,  positions  he  is  eminently 
qualified  to  fill.  There  will  be  a  paper-chase  this 
afternoon,  starting  from  the  Hotel  Rafael. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Lynne 
Fernald  to  Mr.  W.  Sanger  Pullman.  Miss  Fei- 
nald  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fernald, 
of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Pullman  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Pullman,  of  Chicago,  and  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carolan  of  this  city.  The  prospect- 
ive groom  is  a  twin  brother  of  Mr.  George  M.  Pull- 
man, Jr.,  who  is  soon  to  marry  Miss  Felicita  Oglesby. 
daughter  of  ex -Governor  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bradford  have  issued  in- 
vitations for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Grace  Bradford,  and  Dr.  William  Fuller  Sharp, 
which  will  take  place  at  their  residence  in  San  Rafael 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  September  15th.  There 
will  be  a  reception  afterward  from  three  untl  five 
o'clock. 

The  wedding  of  .Miss  Sadie  Samuels  and  Mr. 
Isaac  S.  Foorman  will  lake  place  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 14th,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
1624  Octavia  Street.  Miss  Samuels  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Samuels.  Mr.  Foorman  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Foorman. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Barker,  wife  of  Captain  Barker,  U.  S. 
N.,  gave  a  lunch-party  recently  at  The  Colonial  at 
which  she  entertained  Mrs.  S.  R.  Colhoun,  Mrs.  J. 
K..  Cogswell,  Mrs.  Allen.  Mrs.  A.  A.  Ackerman, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Eberle,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Knapp,  and  Miss 
Colhoun. 

Captain  C.  S.  Cotton,  U.  S.  N.,  gave  a  farewell 
dinner  on  board  the  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of 
August  24th.  His  guests  were  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  M.  Sewall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Spencer, 
Mrs.  Widdifield,  Mrs.  Walter  Maxwell.  Admiral  J. 
N.  Miller,  U.  S.  X.,  and  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Briggs, 
a.  S.  X. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  left  Newport,  R.  I.,  last 
Wednesday  for  this  city  to  join  Mr.  Oelrichs,  who 


A  Summer  Necessity. 

Makes  the  food  more  appetizing  and 

digestible. 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL  BAKINQ  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


has  been  at  Del  Monte  for  some  time  past.  On  the 
day  prior  to  her  departure  she  gave  a  picnic  at 
Gray  Crag  Park,  the  country-seat  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O.  H.  P.  Belmont.  Miss  Virginia  Fair  will  come 
to  this  city  just  after  the  Blight-Thompson  wedding, 
at  which  she  is  to  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oelrichs  and  Miss  Fair  will  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  autumn  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 


BRAZILIAN    HOSPITALITY. 


A  California  Girl's  Experience  in  South  America. 


The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  written  by 
a  young  Californian  now  in  Kra/il  will  be  found  inter- 
esting: 

The  people  of  Southern  Brazil  are  courtly,  kindly, 
and  above  all  things  hospitable.  It  is  desirable  for 
me  to  acquire  the  Portuguese  language  more  rapidly 
than  would  be  possible  among  my  English-speaking 
friends,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  trouble  whatever 
in  arranging,  through  mutual  friends,  for  my  recep- 
tion as  a  guest  of  some  weeks  by  an  estimable  and 
cultivated  family  who  a  month  ago  did  not  even  sus- 
pect my  existence.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  many 
virtues,  but  1  should  hardly  know  which  of  my  well- 
to-do  American  friends  to  ask  to  receive  into  her 
family  a  foreign  young  lady  who  wished  to  acquire 
rapidly  the  English  language.  There  are,  of  course, 
hotels— and,  I  suppose,  boarding-houses — here,  but 
they  would  not  do  ;  it  was  essential  that  I  be  in  a 
family,  and  not  only  that  but  in  a  family  whose 
habitual  speech  was  the  Portuguese  of  the  cultivated 
classes. 

Into  such  a  family  I  have  been  received  with  an 
outward  and,  as  I  believe,  an  inward  heartiness  of 
which  nothing  in  my  experience  among  my  Anglo- 
Saxon  kindred  had  given  me  any  conception,  but 
which,  I  am  told,  is  quite  typical  of  habits  and  cus- 
toms here.  A  polyglot  friend  came  with  me  to  intro- 
duce me,  but  on  the  second  day  she  left,  and  I  am 
alone  on  a  coffee  plantation  in  the  heart  of  Brazil, 
knowing  no  Portuguese  but  a  few  words  picked  up 
during  the  month  I  have  been  in  the  country,  and  in 
a  family  whose  members  know  only  the  English 
which  they  have  learned  from  me  in  two  days  and 
with  no  intention  whatever  of  learning  any  more. 
All  they  have,  I  am  assured,  is  mine,  but  I  must  ask 
for  it  in  Portuguese  or  go  without  it.  Under  such 
circumstances,  I  think  1  shall  learn  rapidly.  At  any 
rate,  if  I  do  not  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  family. 
Donna  Anna,  the  mother,  keeps  saying  to  me : 
"  Fallar,  Mees  Adongs"  or  "  Fallar,  Donna 
Evanglina"— /iz//<2r meaning  "talk" — and  I  can  not 
yet  master  Portuguese  enough  to  tell  her  that  I  can't. 
I  listen  and  listen  to  their  talk,  and  am  getting  so 
that  I  can  separate  and  pick  out  a  good  many  of 
their  words,  but  I  can  not  tell  what  many  of  them 
mean  yet.  It  is  very  hard  on  a  girl  who  has  herself 
been  accustomed  to  jabber  from  morning  to  night, 
and  is,  moreover,  bursting  with  curiosity  about  a 
hundred  new  and  strange  things  which  she  wishes  to 
ask  about. 

Yesterday  Miss  B ,  who  came  with  me,  went 

back  to  St.  Sao  Paulo.  I  went  with  her  as  far  as  the 
train — about  two  hours'  ride  on  horseback.  We  left 
here  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  after  having  had  a 
cup  of  black  coffee  and  some  mandioca  biscuits.  When 
we  reached  the  railroad  town  we  dismounted  at  the 
house  of  Donna  Anna's  brother — a  fine-looking  old 
gentleman — a  judge,  I  believe.  Here,  before  we 
had  fairly  taken  off  our  riding- skirts,  we  had  coffee 

set  before  us  and,  because  we — that  is.  Miss  B 

and  myself — were  Americans,  bread,  which  was  pro- 
curable in  the  town.  After  resting  a  little,  the  whole 
lot  of  us  marched  down  to  the  station.  Senhor 
Joas,  a  nephew  of  Donna  Anna,  escorted  us,  carry- 
ing an  enormous  lunch-basket  filled  with  good  things 

for  the  solace  of  Miss  B on  her  journey  ;  then 

followed  Miss   B ,  carrying  her  small  hand-bag 

and  umbrella ;  next  myself,  with  two  dictionaries,  a 
note-book,  and  umbrella ;  the  procession  closing 
with  a  big  donkey  with  the  baggage — all,  of  course, 
on  horseback.  We  went  single  file  because  we  did 
not  have  whips  that  were  worth  anything  ;  and  the 
horses  all  being  trained  to  go  single  file,  you  can't 
make  them  go  in  any  other  way  without  spurs  or 
good  whips.  After  the  train  was  fairly  off,  every- 
body began  to  talk  to  me.  They  all  took  turns  in 
explaining  ;  they  gesticulated  wildly,  and  came  up 
close  to  my  face  and  shouted  at  me.  I  handed  my 
Portuguese-English  dictionary  about,  and  by  fre- 
quent consultation  of  my  English-Portuguese,  finally 
comprehended  that  they  were  fearing — dear  souls 
that  they  are  ! — that  I  was  feeling  very  lonesome  and 
more  like  crying  than  anything  else.  When  I 
finally  understood  them,  I  laughed  at  them  heartily, 
and,  after  prodigious  efforts  and  a  great  deal  of  perspi- 
ration, I  made  them  understand  (or  at  least  made  them 
say  "en intendo "  )  that  1  liked  it  so  well  here  that  I 
didn't  want  to  go  back,  and  that  1  could  not  possibly 
be  lonesome  among  so  many  people.  1  am  not  sure 
that  they  understood  me,  but  they  looked  pleased. 

It  is  odd  to  see  how  peoples  differ  in  their  notions 
of  comfort  and  propriety.  The  typical  arrangement 
of  the  sitting-room  of  a  well-to-do  Brazilian  family  is 
very  simple.  Everything  is  prim  and  orderly  as  we 
see  it  in  convent  parlors  in  America,  and  I  suppose 
the  world  over.  The  walls  are  bare.  The  windows 
have  wooden  shutters  opening  inward.  There  are  no 
curtains,  and  the  room  is  open  to  the  rafters. 

I  have  not  yet  got  used  to  their  methods  of  cook- 
ing,  but  do  not  doubt  that  I   shall.     Garlic,  with 


Anglo-Saxons,  seems  to  be  an  acquired  taste,  while 
with  the  Latins  it  is  inherited,  and  garlic  is  used  with 
most  dishes.  They  never — I  am  speaking  of  country- 
houses — have  bread  for  breakfast  or  dinner.  Instead, 
they  have  rice,  and  mandioca,  and  other  roots  which 
are  new  to  me  and  whose  names  I  do  not  yet  know. 
And  there  are  beans  always,  usually  seasoned  with 
garlic  and  the  water  the  meat  was  boih-d  in, 
whether  beef  or  pork.  Here  is  lhe  recipe :  Soak 
(not  always)  the  beans  over  night ;  put  on  in  the 
morning  in  water  only  and  cook  until  dinner  (four 
o'clock)  and  eat  them  then  whether  done  or  not. 
Some  time  in  the  afternoon  put  in  some  rock-salt, 
and  before  taking  up,  add  a  lot  of  lard.  This  way 
of  cooking  is  called  American  fashion — meaning 
without  garlic.  1  have  made  love  to  the  black  cook, 
and  now  she  usually  gives  me  beans  "  Italiana 
mode  " — that  is,  cooked  with  beef  or  pork  and  noth- 
ing else.  I  asked  for  vinegar  to-day,  and  the  beans 
tasted  really  home-like  for  black  beans. 

They  have  all  sorts  of  things  to  eat  with  beans  and 
meat.  Among  them  are  several  preparations  all 
called  "farinha."  The  farinha  I  have  seen  before 
coming  to  the  fazenda  has  been  made  of  mandioca 
root,  and  is  said  to  be  very  unwholesome,  although 
the  people  here  eat  much  of  it.  1  don't.  The 
farinha  which  we  have  here  is  made  of  corn-meal 
ground  on  the  place.  The  meal  is  wet,  or  perhaps 
only  well  sprinkled  with  water,  and  put  in  an  im- 
mense pan  near  a  stove  or  open  fire.  There  it  heats 
and  dries,  being  occasionally  stirred.  It  does  not 
taste  cooked  enough  for  me,  but  it  isn't  greasy  and 
I  usually  eat  it  with  my  beans.  They  also  make  a 
kind  of  mush.  To  construct  this  they  put  a  lot  of 
meal  in  a  kettle,  pour  on  boiling  water  and  place  on 
a  hot  tire,  stirring  it  with  a  long  piece  of  bamboo. 
It  is  made  after  the  main  breakfast  is  taken  up. 
When  it  is  wet  and  heated  through,  it  is  done.  It 
is  then  turned  on  a  board,  cut  in  slices  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  served.  There  is  no  salt  in  it.  I  eat 
that  also  a  good  deal,  because  it  is  cooked  without 
lard  or  garlic.     I  don't  like  it. 

It  is  queer  how  tastes  differ.  The  people  here 
thoroughly  enjoy  food  cooked  in  this  fashion,  while 
we  Anglo-Saxons  don't  like  it  at  all.  But  neither  do 
they  like  what  we  cook.  For  example,  although  com 
is  grown  abundantly  on  the  place,  it  is  never  used 
green  as  a  vegetable.     1  don't  think  they  ever  heard 

of  its  being  so  used.     When  we  came  up,  Miss  B 

brought  with  her  three  cans  of  canned  corn  as  a  treat. 
I  made  one  can  up  in  corn  fritters,  and  they  were  very 
nice.  They  watched  me  curiously  while  I  made 
them,  and  when  they  came  in  to  the  table,  they  were 
loud  and  emphatic  in  their  exclamations  of  "  Muiute 
beni"  (very  good).  But  they  didn't  eat  them,  all  the 
same,  and  evidently  didn't  like  them,  and  who  shall 
say  that  their  taste  is  not  correct  and  mine  wrong  ? 

But  it  is  a  blessed  family,  and  I  know  no  English 
or  any  other  word  fit  to  express  the  kindness  with 
which  they  have  received  a  poor  foreign  waif  who 
must  learn  to  talk  their  lingo.  But  I  want  some  of 
mother's  cookies. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,,  CAL. 

The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES   FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  the  healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WILL  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  War  field,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 

(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 


The  "  nigger  serenader  "  of  London,  whom  Koko 
had  on  his  list  of  persons  who  never  would  be  missed, 
is  thus  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Bazar :  "  These 
minstrel  troupes  everybody  dislikes,  as  they  are  very 
rough  and  rude.  They  appear  at  dinner-time,  which 
hour  in  London  is  seven  o'clock.  Their  costume  is 
after  the  fashion  of  head-waiters — in  dress-suits  ; 
their  hats  are  straw  and  their  ties  grotesque.  Their 
faces  are  blackened,  their  lips  unnaturally  red,  and 
their  eyes  seem  as  unnaturally  large.  They  all  carry 
musical  instruments,  particularly  the  banjo,  bones, 
and  violin  ;  their  instruments  are  out  of  tune,  and 
they  neither  play  nor  sing  well.  Do  what  you  may, 
you  can  not  drive  them  off  if  they  decide  to  sing  and 
dance  before  your  house  ;  the  only  possible  protec- 
tion you  have  to  keep  them  from  climbing  up  and 
gazing  into  the  basement  windows  is  to  draw  down 
the  shades.  Indeed,  shades  are  alone  your  safety, 
and  it  is  always  best  to  draw  them  at  once.  If  the 
house  is  thus  protected  they  will  even  yet  make  hid- 
eous noises  and  sing  and  knock,  but  if  no  attention  is 
shown  to  them  they  tire  in  time  and  pass  on." 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The     Principal     and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of    San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 

OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Blue  blood,  in  the  sense  of  aristocratic  blood,  is 
from  the  Spanish  sangre  azul.  Before  the  invasion 
of  the  Moors,  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Spain  were 
almost  without  exception  descendants  of  the  Gothic 
conquerors  of  the  peninsula,  who  retained  the  blonde 
hair  and  the  pale  complexion  of  the  German  race. 
Among  the  fair-haired  people  the  veins  of  the  skin 
are  usually  visible,  on  the  hand  as  well  as  upon  the 
forehead.  They  appear  of  a  bluish  tint,  while  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  dark-haired  races,  with  olive- 
colored  complexion,  can  not  be  seen  through  the 
skin.  The  ignorant  masses  of  the  subjugated  tribes 
believed  the  blood  of  the  blonde  races  to  be  really 
blue.  Speaking  of  families  of  "blue  blood"  meant 
the  ruling  class,  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation. 


The  largest  payment  ever  made  in  California  on  a 
life-insurance  policy  was  the  $100,589  paid  to  Henry 
T.  Scott  and  Charles  E.  Green,  the  executors  of  the 
estate  of  Colonel  Charles  F.  Crocker. 


—  Monograms,  crests,  and  coats  of  arms 
correctly  engraved  and  stamped  at  Cooper  &  Co's., 
746  Market  Street. 

* — ♦    « 

—  Graduate  of  the  high  school  desires  a 
position  in  office,  or  to  act  as  private  secretary.  First- 
class  references.     Address  "  E.,"  Argonaut  office. 


THE  WENBAN 

N.  W.  cor.  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Sts. 


First-class  family  hotel  ;    single  rooms  and 
elegant  suites,  each  provided  with,   private 
baths.    Superior  table. 
CAROLINE  BLITZ,  Proprietress. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Gor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


THE  WESTMINSTER 

614    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  Family  Sotel. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping*  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  8.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.    P.  O.  Box,  3339. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Miss  Florence  Breck- 
enridge,  and  Miss  Susie  Blanding  have  returned 
from  a  trip  through  the  southern  counties. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  de  Guigne  are  in  New  York  en 
route  home  from  a  trip  abroad.  While  away,  they 
visited  in  France  and  Italy,  and  stayed  quite  a  while 
in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Gillig  have  been  enjoying 
a  pleasant  summer  at  Larchmont  Manor.  Commo- 
dore Gillig,  with  his  I'encedor,  won  the  special  race 
of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  sailed  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

Mr.  William  S.  Tevis  is  visiting  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Drown  and  the  Misses  Drown 
have  returned  from  their  outing  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Judge  E.  W.  McrCinstry  went  down  to  Santa  Cruz 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Mansfield  has  returned  from  Chi- 
cago, where  he  went  to  participate  in  the  national 
fly-casting  tournament,  in  which  he  won  three  first 
prizes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Folger  have  returned  to  Oak- 
land from  San  Jos£,  where  they  were  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Vendome. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham,  at  their  summer 
house  by  Lake  Tahoe,  are  entertaining  Mrs.  Thur- 
low  McMullin  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  McNulty. 

Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna  and  Miss  Isabel  Mc- 
Kenna  are  now  in  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaston  M.  Ashe  came  up  from  their 
country-place  on  Wednesday  to  remain  here  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister  are  among  the 
San  Franciscans  on  the  shores  of  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Bernard  D.  Murphy,  who  was  visiting  here 
last  week,  has  returned  to  San  Jose. 

Mr.  James  C.  Dunphy  spent  part  of  last  week  in 
San  Jos£  at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

The  Right  Rev.  William  Ford  Nichols,  Bishop  of 
California,  and  Mrs.  Nichols  have  returned  from  Eu- 
rope. They  will  spend  a  couple  of  months  in  the 
East  before  returning  to  San  Francisco. 

Colonel  John  S.  Mosby  has  returned  from  Virginia. 

The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Breadalbane, 
who  passed  through  here  some  time  ago  on  their  tour 
around  the  world,  have  arrived  safely  home  at  Aber- 
feldy. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Apperson,  of  San  Jose\  is  visiting  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valentine  Hush,  of  Oakland,  will 
leave  for  New  York  soon  to  place  their  daughters. 
Misses  Jean  and  Florence  Hush,  in  a  music  school 
there. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale  has  taken  up  her  residence  at  the 
Hotel  Vendome,  in  San  Jose,  where  she  will  remain 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  have  returned  from  the 
Hotel  Vendome.  Miss  Florence  Baxter,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  accompanied  them. 

Mrs.  Barbour  and  her  son,  Mr.  William  Barbour, 
have  returned  from  a  stay  of  several  weeks  at  Hono- 
lulu, where  they  were  the  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
John  S.  McGrew. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  has  returned  from  Hono- 
lulu.    He  will  go  East  soon  on  a  business  trip. 

Colonel  Samuel  Parker,  of  Honolulu,  Mr.  Samuel 
Parker,  Jr.,  Miss  Helen  Parker,  and  Miss  Davis 
Parker  were  among  last  week's  guests  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais.  While  Colonel  Parker  is  in  the  East 
on  a  business  trip,  the  Misses  Parker  will  visit  friends 
in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  James  de  Fremery  is  preparing  to  leave  for 
New  York  and  Europe.  He  is  visiting  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Von  Ldben  Sels,  in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Morrow  is  visiting  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  and  the  Misses  Hecht  are  now 
in  Bayreuth. 

Miss  Jessie  Fillmore,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jerome  A. 
Fillmore,  is  visiting  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  John  D.  Tallant  has  recovered  from  the  nerv- 
ous illness  which  detained  him  in  Chicago,  and  has 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  join  his  family  in  Dresden. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  returned  to  the  city  last 
Wednesday  after  an  absence  of  six  months  in  Hono- 
lulu and  Samoa.  Her  health  has  been  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  trip. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Little,  of  Oakland,  is  visidng  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ketcham,  at  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron,  of  Mayfield,  is  at  Lake 
Tahoe  with  her  children. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs  have  returned  from  a 
month's  vacation  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Dr.  Luke  Robinson  and  Dr.  Frank  B.  Robinson 
have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Seattle. 

Mr.  Stewart  Menzies  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  He  was  in  Lon- 
don during  the  jubilee. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert  Y.  Hayne  are  guests  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  will  leave  this  evening  to 
visit  the  Eastern  States,  and  will  be  away  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  left  yesterday  to  visit 
the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J-  Downey  Harvey  left  for  New 
York  on  Thursday.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Miss  Genevieve  King,  daughter  of  Mr.  Homer  S. 
King,  who  returns  to  her  studies  there. 

Mrs.  J.  O'B.  Gunn  and  Miss  Gunn  have  returned 
from  a  three  months'  visit  to  Santa  Barbara.  While 
making  their  head-quarters  there  they  visited  other 
points  of  interest  in  the  southern  counties. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease  have  returned  from  a 
two  months'  sojourn  in  Portland. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Chesebrough  is  among  the  Hotel  del 
Monte's  guests. 

Mrs.  William  Harvey  Jardine  returned  to  the  city 
last  Wednesday  after  an  absence  abroad  and  in  the 
Eastern  States  of  about  a  year.  She  is  now  visiting 
her  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.   Bucknall,  at 


their  residence,  1121  Laguna  Street.  Business  in-  j 
terests  detained  Mr.  Jardine  in  New  York,  but  he  ■ 
will  be  here  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Whittier  have  been  visit-  ' 
ing  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Edward  Polhemus' and  Miss  Polhemus  are  I 
guests  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bell  McKee  visited  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Miss  Alice  Hoge  Sansbury,  of  Portland,  is  making 
a  fortnight's  visit  to  Miss  Ardella  Mills. 

Mr.  Harold  Dillingham,  of  Honolulu,  is  a  guest  at 
the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Moore  and  the  Misses  Moore,  of  Oak-  j 
land,  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    William   Dutton  and  Mr.  H.  S.  | 
Dutton  were  among  the  later  arrivals  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Baldwin  spent  a  few  days  ! 
last  week  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Misses  Lucy  and  Alice  Moffitt,  of  Oakland,  have 
returned  from  their  visit  to  "  Villaremi."  St.  Helena,  \ 
Mrs.  Chabot's  country- place. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte. 

Captain  John  Bermingham  is  confined  to  his  house 
with  an  attack  of  rheumatism. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Friedlander  has  returned  from  the  East 
and  is  at  his  residence,  2603  Steiner  Street,  where,  on 
this  and  next  Sunday,  Miss  Alice  G.  Friendlander 
and  her  fiance,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lauer,  will  receive  their 
friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Fuller  are  at  the  California 
Hotel  for  a  few  days'  stay. 

Mr.  Charles  Van  Voorhies,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
is  a  guest  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Darragh,  of  Galveston,  is  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  with  her  family  and  will  spend  the 
winter  there. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Holbrook-Blinn.  who  has  been  visiting 
friends  in  Chicago,  went  to  Buffalo  last  week  to 
attend  the  National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  and  is  now  the  guest  of  Bisfcop  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Fowler,  of  that  city.  Next  week 
she  will  visit  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  at  Rochester. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  McKay,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Redington,  Mrs.  W.  Huntington,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Sommers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Phillips,  Mr.  A.  A.  Watson,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hayward, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crawford. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  are  Mrs. 
John  Deane,  Miss  Marie  Deane,  Miss  Flora  Deane, 
Mr.  Sherwood  Adams,  Mr.  Julian  Carey,  Mrs.  W. 
O.  Mills,  Miss  Carrie  Mills,  Mrs.  George  Wells,  Miss 
Wells,  Mr.  E.  A.  Stone,  Mr.  George  McChesney, 
Mr.  G.  P.  Wilder,  Dr.  C.  B.  Root,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
S.  Douty,  Mr.  Walter  Magee,  Mr.  G.  S.  Bradshaw, 
Mrs.  William  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  Snow, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Patton,  the  Misses  Patton,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Cluness,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Admiral  Lester  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Beardslee  arrived  from  Honolulu  on  Wednesday. 
After  a  few  days'  stay  at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  they 
will  proceed  to  Washington,  where  the  admiral  will 
take  up  his  new  duties  as  chairman  of  the  examining 
board.  His  relief  by  Admiral  Miller  marked  the 
completion  of  the  customary  three  years  of  sea 
service. 

Captain  N.  M.  Dyer,  U.  S.  N.,  has  gone  to  Hono- 
lulu, to  relieve  Captain  Cotton  of  command  of  the 
Philadelphia. 

Commander  John  C.  Morong,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  on  August  28th. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  have  returned 
from  their  outing  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 
Major  Darling  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on 
Monday. 

Captain  James  P.  Burbank,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A. ,  is  with  his  family  at  "Thallassa,"  their  summer 
residence  at  Siasconset,  Nantucket. 

Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney.  U.  S.  N..  accom- 
panied Admiral  Beardslee  home  from  Honolulu.  He 
was  flag-officer  on  the  Philadelphia. 

Ensign  Arthur  L.  Willard,  U.  S.  N.,  accompanied 
Admiral  Beardslee  home  from  Honolulu.  He  was 
flag-secretary  on  the  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant  Francis  E.  Lacey,  Jr.,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Second  Lieutenant  Charles  T.  Boyd, 
Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  detailed  for 
duty  at  Benicia  Barracks  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
gressive military  map  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Lovering,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Oregon,  and 
Mrs.  Lovering  are  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Hart,  Seventh  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the 
week  from  Fort  Grant,  A.  T. 

Lieutenant  Richard  C.  Croxton,  First  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  for  duty  at  San  Diego  in 
connection  with  a  progressive  military  map  ordered 
by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Lieutenant  H.  R.  Lemly,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  returned  to  his  post  from  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Lieutenant  Frank  L.  Winn,  Twelfth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  transferred  from  Company  I  to 
Company  D  of  that  regiment. 

Second  Lieutenant  Gordon  Voorhies,  Fourth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  has  had  his  leave  extended  for 
twenty-three  days. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  W.  Winston,  Fifth 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  as  professor  of 
the  military  department  of  the  North- Western  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Highland  Park,  111. 

Cadets  John  R.  Monaghan  and  W.  R.  Sexton,  U. 
S.  N.,  were  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on 
Sunday  last. 

The  Bennington  arrived  in  Honolulu  on  August 
23d. 

The    Wheeling  has  been   prepared    for    duty    in 


Alaskan  waters  and  will  come  down  from  Mare 
Island  this  week.  On  Thursday  she  was  visited  by  a 
delegation  of  sixty,  representing  the  city  in  West  Vir- 
ginia whose  name  she  bears.  They  presented  her 
with  a  fine  table-service  of  silver,  crystal,  and  china. 

The  gunboat  Marietta,  twin  to  the  Wheeling,  is  ' 
ready  to  go  into  commission.     She  will  be  inspected 
to-day  by  the  board. 


USE    ONLY 


PHARAOH    AND    THE    SERGEANT. 


By   Rudyard  Kipling. 


"...  consider  t/tat  tlu  meritorious  services  of  the 
Sergeant  Instructors  attached  to  the  Egyptatn  Army 
have  been  inadequately  acknowledged,  .  .  .  To  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  -work  is  mainly  due  the  great  improve- 
ment tliat  lias  taken  place  in  the  soldiers  of  H.  H.  tlte 
Kliedive." — Extract  from  Letter. 

Said    England   unto    Pharaoh,   "  I  must   make   a  man  of 
you 
That  will  stand  upon  his  feet  and  plav  the  game  ; 
That  will  Maxim  his  oppressor  as  a  Christian  ought  to 
do." 
And  she  sent  old  Pharaoh  Sergeant  Whatisname. 
It  was  not  a  Duke  nor  Earl  nor  yet  a  /"wcount — 

It  was  not  a  big  brass  General  that  came  ; 
But  a  man  in  khaki  kit  who  could  handle  men  a  bit, 
With  his  bedding  labeled  Sergeant  Whatisname, 

Said   England  unto   Pharaoh,    "  Tho'  at  present  singing 
small. 
You  shall  hum  a  proper  tune  before  it  ends," 
And  she  introduced  old  Pharaoh  to  the  Sergeant  once  for 
all. 
And  left  'em  in  the  desert  making  friends. 
It  was  not  a  Crystal  Palace  nor  Cathedral, 

It  was  not  a  public-house  of  common  fame, 
But  a  piece  of  red-hot  sand,  with  a  palm  on  either 
hand. 
And  a  little  hut  for  Sergeant  Whalisname. 

Said  England  unto   Pharaoh,  "  You've  had   miracles  be- 
fore. 
When  Aaron  struck  your  rivers  into  blood  ; 
But  if  you  watch  the  Sergeant  he  can  show  you  something 
more — 
He's  a  charm  for  making  riflemen  from  mud." 
It  was  neither  Hindustani,  French,  nor  Coptic  ; 

It  was  odds  and  ends  and  leavings  of  the  same. 
Translated  by  a  stick  (which  is  really  half  the  trick), 
And  Pharaoh  harked  to  Sergeant  Whatisname. 

(There  were  years  that  no  one  talked  of:  there  were  times 
of  horrid  doubt ; 
There  was  faith  and  hope  and  whacking  and  despair ; 
While  the   Sergeant   gave   the  Cautions,  and  he  combed 
old  Pharaoh  out, 
And  England  didn't  look  to  know  nur  care. 

That  is  England's  awful  way  o'  doing  business  ; 

She  would  serve  her  God  or  Gordon  just  the  same  ; 
For  she  thinks   her   Empire   still   is  the  Strand  and 
Holborn  Hill, 
And  she  didn't  think  o'  Sergeant  Whatisname.) 
Said  England  to  the  Sergeant,  "  You  can  let  my  people 
go!" 
(England  used  *em  cheap  and  nasty  from  the  start). 
And  they  entered  'em  at  Firkeh  on  a  most  astonished  foe — 
But  the  Sergeant  he  had  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart 
That  was  broke,  along  of  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
Three  thousand  years  before  the  Sergeant  came — 
And  he  mended  it  again  in  a  little  more  than  ten. 
So  Pharaoh  fought  like  Sergeant  Whatisname  \ 

It  was  wicked  bad  campaigning  (cheap  and  nasty  from 
the  first), 
There  was  heat  and  dust  and  coolie  work  and  sun, 
There  were  vipers,  flies,  and  sand-storms,  there  was  cholera 
and  thirst, 
But  Pharaoh  done  the  best  he  ever  done. 
Down  the  desert,  down  the  railway,  down  the  river, 

Like  the  Israelites  from  bondage  so  he  came, 
'Tween  the  clouds  o"  dust  and  fire  to  the  land  of  his 
desire. 
And  his  Moses  it  was  Sergeant  Whatisname  ! 

We  are  eating  dirt  in  handfuls  for  to  save  our  daily  bread. 

Which  we  have  to  buy  from  those  that  hate  us  most, 
And  we  must  not  raise  the   money  where  the   Sergeant 
raised  the  dead. 
And  it's  wTong  and  bad  and  dangerous  to  boast ; 
But  he  did  it  on  the  cheap  and  on  the  quiet, 

And  he's  not  allowed  to  forward  any  claim — 
Though  he  drilled  a  black  man  white,  though  he  made 
a  mummy  fight, 
He  will  still  continue  Sergeant  Whatisname— 
Private,  Corporal,  Color-Sergeant,  and  Instructor — 
But  the  everlasting  miracle's  the  same  ! 

— September  McClure's 


The  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company 
has  changed  its  sailing  schedule,  and  its  steamships 
are  to  sail  as  follows  :  Gaelic,  Tuesday,  September 
21st ;  Doric,  Tuesday,  October  12th  ;  Bdgic,  Satur- 
day, October  30th  ;  Coptic,  Tuesday,  November  18th. 


Every  day  paper  is  being  used  for  new  purposes. 
Now  jackets  are  made  of  it  to  support  those  weak 
spines  that  hitherto  have  been  held  in  position  by 
heavy  plaster  jackets. 


Tamalpais  excursions  are  "  the  thing.' 
Scenic  Railway  advertisement. 


Read  the 


—  Call  at  Rosekrans  &  Co..  No.  342  Sutter 
Street,  and  inspect  their  "  Crown  Incandescent  Gas- 
Bumer."  This  burner  has  no  equal,  giving  the  most 
light  at  the  smallest  cost  of  any  other  gas-burner. 
These  gentlemen  supply  mantles  for  all  gas-burners. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 

—  Latest  summer  neck-wkar,  gloves,  and 
shirts  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


Educational. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

17  18     SACRAMENTO     STREET. 

French,  German,  and   English  School  for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  2d. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A..  Principal. 


OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN.  AND  HARMONY. 

Address   care   of  Sherman,   Clay   S:   Co.,    Kearny  and 
Sutter  Streets. 


3IR.  H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Having  just    finished    a    special    course    In 
singing  -with 

MR.    WM.    SHAKESPEARE, 

of  London,  will  resume  teaching  Aug.  36th. 
1424  WASHINGTON"  STREET. 


Arizona  Cattle  Ranch 


FOR    SALE. 


The  owners  of  a  moderate-sized  herd  (about  2,500  head) 
of  range  cattle  in  Arizona,  offer  their  entire  property  for 
sale. 

Brand  has  been  established  for  ten  years  and  cattle  are 
well  located  on  the  range,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best 
summer  and  winter  ranges  in  the  whole  western  range  conn- 
try,  and  to-day,  in  spite  of  droughts  and  over-slocking,  it 
has  more  grass  than  ever  before. 

Cattle  are  of  good  average  grade,  bred  from  hardy  Texas 
cows  by  excellent  bulls,  mostly  Herefords. 

Property  consists  of  ranches,  large  pastures  for  saddle-  - 
horses  and  holding  steers,  plenty  of  good  saddle -ponies, 
and  several  hundred  range  mares,  with  good  stallions. 

Range  is  not  nearly  occupied,  and  present  owners  would 
advise  purchasers,  if  able,  to  add  at  least  one  thousand 
cows  to  the  herd,  which  would  materially  increase  the  in- 
come and  not  add  to  the  present  expenses. 

Present  owners  have  been  on  this  range  for  18  years  and 
now  make  a  change  for  family  reasons  alone. 

Range  affords  excellent  hunting  for  deer,  antelope,  bear, 
and  turkey,  and  some  of  Nature's  grandest  as  well  as  most 
curious  handiwork  is  in  and  near  the  range.  Climate  tin- 
surpassed  for  health,  elevation  being  from  five  to  eight 
thousand  feet. 

A  fine  chance  for  a  young  fellow  who  enjoys  an  active 
oui-of-door  life,  with  plenty  of  excitement  and  adventure. 

No  particular  experience  necessary,  as  present  fore- 
man has  been  with  us  for  years  and  could  be  trusted  to  run 
the  range  if  desired. 

Bedrock  Price  850,000,  including  comfortable 
home  in  town  on  railroad,  where  owner  can  live  if  prefers. 

For  particulars  address 

"  E.  F.  B.,'*  care  Argonaut  office. 


Kesidents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

24«  Sutter  Street. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 

I3ST    3SrE"WSFjri.X3EE.3 
ANYWHERE  AT  ANYTIME 

e.  c.  DBKE-s  mramiii  bgenct 

64  &  65  Merchants'  Exchange 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  6,  1897. 


GET  OUT  into  the  Mountains  I 

SCENERY — Charming,  picturesque,  captivating,  im- 
posing, majestic,  sublime. 

CLIMATE — Genial,  bracing,  invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing, upbuilding. 

RECREATION — Rusticating,  picnicking,  camping, 
nunting,  fishing,  horseback-riding,  boating,  mountain- 
climbing  excursions.     Or  run  down  to  the 

SEASHORE. 

Magnificent  hotels,  toning  and  life-giving  salt  sea  air. 
suri-bathing.  boating,  fishing,  driving,  wheeling,  shell- 
gathering,  and  all  sorts  of  pastimes. 

The  season  for  this  sort  of  thought  and  action  is  upon 
as.  All  the  world,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  de- 
scribed by  California,  takes  an  outing  once  a  year, — if  it 
doesn't,  it  ought  to. 

Dp  Shasta  Way  —  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  Sweet 
Brier  Camp,  Upper  Soda  Springs.  Shasta  Retreat,  Shasta 
Springs,  Sissons,  Mt.  Shasta  Camp,  Klamath  Hot  Springs. 

Lake  County  ami  Vicinity— Geysers,  vEtna 
Springs,  Harbin,  Anderson,  Adams.  Howard,  Siegler, 
Highland,  and    Bartlett   Springs,   Glen brook,  Soda    Bay. 

On  Sierra  Summits — Lake  Tahoe,  Independence, 
Webber  and  Donner  Lakes,  Tallac,  Deer  Park  Inn,  Sun- 
□ysSde,  Ml  Kinney's,  Rubicon  Springs,  Campbell  Hot 
Springs,  and  a  score  more. 

Yo8emite  ami  the  Big  Trees — 

Santa  Cruz  Mountains— Los  Catos,  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs,  Glenwood,  Felton.  Ben  Lomond,  Boulder. 

Southward  —  Oflroy.  Paraiso.  Paso  Robles,  and 
Santa  Ysabel  Hot  Springs. 

Alone  Tne  Shore—  Santa  Cruz,  Capitola,  Del 
Monte,  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego. 

There  will  be  REDUCED  RATES  to  many  of  these 
places.  If  you  haven't  all  needed  information  to  complete 
that  itinerary,  call  on  the  nearest  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany agent,  or  send  to  T.  H.  Goodman  for  resort  folders. 

SODTHEKN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive    at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

leave    I         From  August  15, 1807 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


|    ARRIVE 


•6.00  a  Niles,  San  Jose',  and  Way  Stations. . 
7.00  a  Benicia,  Suisun.  and  Sacramento  ... 
7.00A     Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 


8.45A 
10.45  A 


via  Woodland 5  -45  P 

7.00  a     VacaviHe  and  Ramsey 8.45  p 

7.30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa. 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 615  P 

S.00  a     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East...         845  p 
8.30  a    Niles,  San  Jose.  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4. 15  P 

•8.30  a     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale '7.15  P 

q . 00  a  New  Orleans  Express, Merced, Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An- 

fjeles,  Deming,   El  Paso,  New  Or- 
eans,  and  East 6 .  15  P 

9.00  a     Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12.15  p 

'roof     Sacramento  River  Steamers *ooo  p 

1 .30  P     Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  P 

2.00  p     Livermore,   Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 415  P 

4.00  p    Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa. 

Calistoga.El  Verano,and  Santa  Rosa         9. 15  a 

4.00  p  Eenicia,  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 
Sacramento 10  45  a 

4.30  p     Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7- 15  p 

4.30  p  Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Raymond 
(for  Yosemite),  Fresno,  Mojave 
(for  Randsburg),  Santa  Barbara, 
and  Los  Angeles 7.45  a 

4.30  P     Santa  F^  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.15  P 

6.00  P     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East....         9.45  a 

6 .  00  p    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7 .  45  a 

18. 00  P     Vallejo T7-45  * 

8  00  p     Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,      Puget 
Sound,  and  East 7-45  A 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


Melrose,  Seminary   Park, 

FlTCHBDRG,  ElmhuRST, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AND 

Haywards. 

1  Rons  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 
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SA-NTA   CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gaoge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

I7.45A    Santa  Cruz  Excursion,   Santa  Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations $8 .  05  p 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,   Santa    Cruz, 

aad  Way  Stations 5-5°  p 

•2.15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose',  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cmz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io . 50  A 

4.15  p     San  Jose"  and  Glenwood 9.20  a 

^4.15  p    Felton  and  Santa  Cruz $9.20  a 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

•7.15  9.00        II.OO  A.M.,      Jl.00     *2.00      J3.OO 

*4.oo  t5-oo     *6.oo  p.  M. 

From  OAKLAND — Foot  of  Broadway—         *6-oo      8.00 
IO.OO  A.  M.     ti2.00    *I.OQ   I2.QO    *3-OQ   t400  *5-OQ  P.  M. 

COAST  DIVISION  (Third  and  Townsend  Sts") 


•6 .  55  a  San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations  (New 
Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

I7 .30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose",  Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations 18-35  P 

9  00  a  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 
Principal  Way  Stations 

10.40  a     San  Jos6  and  Way  Stations 

11.30  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

•2.30  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park. 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilroy, 
H  ollis  t  er ,  Santa  Cruz ,  Salinas, 
Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io .  30  a 

•3.15  P     San  Jose",  Santa  Cruz,  Pacific  Grove, 

and  Way  Stations *7-3°  P 

%.i5  P    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *8  00  a 

•5.00  P    San  josi  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8.35A 
5.30  P    San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *o.ooa 

6-30  P     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a 

fn-45  P     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


1.30  P 


4.15  p 
9  45  a 
5.30  p 


a  for  Morning.        P  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

I  Sundays  only,    f  Saturdays  only. 

tf  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

T  Saturdays  and  Sundays. $  Sundays  and  Mondays. 


The  PACIFIC    TRANSFER    COMPANY  will 

mil  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

it    and    Stockton    Streets,  San    Francisco. 


Isaacs — "  Haf  a  cigar,  Cohen  ?"  Cohen — "  Vat's 
der  madder mit  it?" — Truth. 

Clerk — "You  say  you  will  take  this  hammock, 
miss?"  She — "Yes,  but  I  want  two  of  them." 
Clerk — "Very  well,  madam." — Life. 

A  stumbling-block:  "What  is  the  objection  of 
the  politicians  to  the  civil-service  reform  system?" 
"The  examination  questions." — Truth. 

Clergyman — "  My  boy,  do  you  know  it's  wicked  to 
fish  on  the  Sabbath  ?  "  Youngster — "  1  isn't  fishing  ; 
I'm  teaching  this  'ere  wurm  to  swim." — Tit-Bits. 

Benedict  (proudly)— "  My  wife  kisses  me  good 
night  regularly."  Rounder  (bitterly) — "  Women  are 
suspicious  creatures,  ain't  they  ?" — Boston  Herald. 

First  boarder — "I  wonder  the  landlady  lets  him 
stay  ;  everybody  can  see  that  he  drinks."  Second 
boarder — "  Yes  ;  but  he  never  has  any  appetite  in  the 
morning." — Puck. 

Cook  (to  policeman) — "  How  neatly  you  carve  that 
goose  1 "  (With  a  sudden  outburst  of  jealousy.) 
"You  have  deceived  me  !  1  am  not  your  first  love." 
— Fliegende  Blatter. 

First  tramp — "  Did  yer  give  her  dat  gag  about 
bein' too  feeble  ter  work?"  Second  tramp — "Yes. 
She  said  dat  wuz  what  wuz  der  matter  wid  de  gag." 
— New  York  Journal. 

"  Why,  George,  you  haven't  smoked  any  of  those 
cigars  1  gave  you  for  a  birthday  present?"  "No, 
dear.  1  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  burn  anything 
you  gave  me."—Jugend. 

Yeast — "That  man  Doughton  is  very  skeptical. 
Unless  he  sees  a  thing,  he  won't  believe  it  exists." 
Crimsonbeak — "  He  never  ran  into  a  rocking-chair  in 
the  dark,  then  ?" — Yonkers  Statesman. 

' '  What  do  you  regard  as  the  most  important  event 
of  the  century?"  asked  the  philosopher.  "Well," 
answered  the  wheelman,  "  the  finish  is  about  as  satis- 
factory as  any  part  of  the  run." — Truth. 

Tibbs — "  She  is  not  only  a  fine-looking  girl,  but 
they  say  she  has  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  her  own 
right."  Nibbs — "  What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a 
wife  like  that  ?  "     Sguibbs — "  Nothing." — Judy. 

"I,"  said  the  pompous  actor,  "was  once  where 
the  shells  fell  so  thick  and  fast  that  to  escape  them 
was  impossible."  "And  you  are  alive  to  tell  it?" 
"Oh,  yes.  The  shells  were  loaded  with  egg." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

' '  Why  this  sign  not  to  touch  this  particular  piece 
of  statuary  with  canes  or  umbrellas  ?  "  asked  a  visitor 
at  the  art  exhibit.  "  Because,"  snapped  a  competing 
artist,  "  you  could  only  do  it  justice  with  an  axe." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Farmer  Summerboard  {to  his  son) — "Enoch,  1 
guess  it's  about  time  to  prune  them  vines."  Miss 
Citigirl  (one  of  the  boarders) — "Oh,  do  you  raise 
your  own  prunes  ?  1  thought  you  bought  them  at 
the  grocery  !  " — Puck. 

"  They  say,  Grumpy,  that  the  Queen  of  England 
has  sixty  pianos,  and  doesn't  play  any  of  them." 
"  I'm  a  little  bit  cramped  this  spriDg,  but  I'll  buy  my 
daughter  fifty-nine  more  if  she'll  follow  the  queen's 
example." — Household  Words. 

Mr.  Grabenthal — "Little  Ikey  has  ruined  dot 
type-writer  I  got  him  for  his  birthday."  Mrs. 
Grabenthal — "Vot  has  he  done  with  the  beautiful 
type- writer ? "  Mr.  Grabenthal — "He  has  got  der 
dollar-mark  vom  oudt  already  !  " — Truth. 

Actress  (who  thinks  of  having  her  diamonds  stolen 
for  the  sake  of  the  advertisement) — "Has  any  one 
ever  been  robbed  at  this  hotel?"  Guest  (summer 
hotel) — "  None  of  my  friends  have.  We  all  took  the 
precaution  to  settle  about  rates  before  we  came." — 
New  York  Weekly. 

The  party  paused  now  to  contemplate  Ixjon  on  his 
wheel.  "I  don't  see  where  the  torture  comes  in," 
whispered  ^Eneas.  Pluto,  who  was  personally  con- 
ducting the  tour  of  the  distinguished  Trojans  through 
Hades,  pointed  silently  to  the  name-plate  ;  it  wras  a 
last  year's  wheel.  The  son  of  Anchises  shuddered 
and  hurried  on. —  Truth. 

Dumleigh — "Fogg  has  a  nasty  way  of  talking 
sometimes.  The  way  he  spoke  of  my  new  story  was 
mean  enough."  Copleigh — "  Did  he  say  it  wasn't  a 
good  thing?"  Dumleigh — "No,  he  didn't  go  quite 
so  far  as  that,  but  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  I 
was  excessively  cautious  in  getting  it  copyrighted." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Laughing  Babies 

Are  loved  by  everybody.  Those  raised  on  the  Gail 
Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  are  compar- 
atively free  from  sickness.  Infant  Health  is  a  val- 
uable pamphlet  for  mothers.  Send  your  address  for 
a  copy  to  the  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company, 
New  York. 


Friend  (on  steam-yacht) — "  I  wish  I  could  afford  a 
steam-yacht."  The  owner  (gloomily) — "  1  wish  / 
could. ' ' — Puck. 


See  that  St£fdman  is  spelt  with  two  ees  when  you 
buy  Sandman's  Soothing  Powders.  Beware  of  spuri- 
ous imitations. 


Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Cotton    Hose. 


'-'Gold  Seal"     "Badger"    "Conqueror"        "Elk"  "Pioneer 

Eest.  Excellent  Fine.  Good.  Medium 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND    BELTING 

MANUFACTCRKD     BY 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


TO    RENT 


A  very  commodious  furnished  house  of  nine 
rooms,  with  laundry,  closets,  and  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  Improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  gtahles  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  Is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 
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COKT&PlZiSS 
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E.   C.   STEARNS    &    CO. 

210  McAllister  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

DKVANY,  HOPKINS  CO., 
City  Ageuta. 


[CHEAP 
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FUEL 

MADE 
FROM  OIL 


Heats  an y  stove,  furnace  or  grate-  One-half  chea- 
per than  coal  or  wood.  Makes  a  perfect  gas  out 
of  oil.  Mo  smoke,  odor  or  noise.  Positively  safe. 
We  want  agent*  on  salary  or  commission. 
Write  ua  for  catalog  of  prices  and  terms. 

Standard  M'f  g  Co,  934  Cedar  Ave.  Cleveland  0. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  2834-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 
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Senator  Morgan  is  quoted  approvingly  by  the  Chronicle  and 
other  jingo  journals   as   saying:  "I  do  not 
Sam  a  think  the  United  States   Government  should 

Thief?  seek  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  the  native 

population  of  Hawaii  on  the  question  of  annexation.  It  has 
never  been  our  policy  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  natives 
when  we  desired  to  annex  territory."  Commenting  on  this, 
the  Chronicle  says  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
never  scrupled  to  take  the  territory  of  American  Indian 
tribes  when  it  wished  to. 

That  is  very  true.  But  the  United  States  Government 
acquired  the  lands  of  the  American  Indians  by  conquest.  It 
had  to  fight  for  them.  More  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
our  forefathers  fought  for  their  foothold  on  the  barren  rocks 
of  New  England,  and  their  descendants  have  been  fighting 
ever  since.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  a  formidable  Indian 
outbreak  took  troops  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Dakotas. 
All  that  Uncle  Sam  has  taken  from  the  American    Indians 


he  has  won  in  fair  fight.  The  title  of  the  Strong  Hand — 
that  might  makes  right — 

"  The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan. 

That  he  shall  take  who  has  the  power. 
And  he  shall  keep  who  can  " — 

may  not  be  a  good  one  at  the  Great  White  Throne,  but  it 
has  always  been  held  good  by  earthly  courts. 

But  Uncle  Sam,  after  having  conquered  the  American  In- 
dians in  fair  fight,  has  recompensed  them  for  their  lands. 
There  are  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  to-day,  which  fund  is  the  property 
of  Indian  tribes  ;  it  is  kept  for  them  by  the  Great  White 
Father,  and  the  interest  is  scrupulously  paid  to  them  at 
stated  intervals.  Many  of  these  Indian  tribes  are  living 
upon  lands  in  the  Ind'an  Territory,  granted  to  them  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  exchange  for  their  own,  and 
living  upon  these  lands  in  barbaric  luxury  on  the  income  of 
the  money  paid  them  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
addition  to  the  lands.  Many  of  these  Indians  are  better  off 
than  thousands  of  white  laboring  men  in  the  United  States 
are  to-day.  Last  month  there  was  a  matrimonial  boom  in 
the  Cherokee  Strip  of  the  Indian  Territory,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Government  had  fixed  the 
fifteenth  of  August,  1S97,  as  the  last  day  on  which  white 
men  could  become  de  facto  Indians  by  marrying  Cherokee 
squaws.  Each  Indian  girl  is  entitled  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  and  her  share  of  the  income  from  the 
Cherokee  millions  in  the  keeping  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Under  the  rulings  of  the  Interior  Department, 
every  white  man  marrying  an  Indian  squaw  loses  his  citizen- 
ship and  becomes  entitled  to  the  rights  of  an  Indian.  It  is 
the  case  in  Alaska  as  well  as  in  the  Indian  Territory — in 
Alaska,  a  white  man  marrying  an  Indian  squaw  can  avail 
himself  of  certain  sealing  rights  denied  to  the  whites  and  re- 
served for  the  I  ndians. 

The  Hawaiians  are  a  weak  and  timid  race.  They  can  not 
be  compared  to  the  fierce  Indian  warriors  with  whom  our 
forefathers  battled  for  two  hundred  years.  If  our  govern- 
ment takes  their  lands,  it  can  not  be  said  to  conquer  them — 
it  will  steal  them.  Is  it  the  intention  of  Senator  Morgan 
and  the  jingo  journals  who  uphold  him,  that  this  govern- 
ment should  pay  the  Hawaiians  for  their  lands  ?  We  have 
paid  the  American  natives — are  we  to  pay  the  Hawaiian 
natives  ?  Or  shall  we  take  their  lands  without  compensa- 
tion ?  Inasmuch  as  they  are  too  weak  to  resist  the  theft, 
and  too  timid  to  fight  after  the  theft  has  been  accomplished, 
we  suppose  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  pay  them  for 
the  lands  we  steal  from  them.  The  only  thing  in  its  favor 
— and  that  may  not  appeal  to  Senator  Morgan  and  the 
jingo  journals — is  that  it  would  be  honest. 

Last  year  the  young  Czar  of  Russia  celebrated  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  the  Romanoffs  by  "  swing- 

Faure  s  ..... 

VlslT  ing  round   the  circle      in  a  series  of  visits 

to  Russia.  t0  tne  contemporary  rulers  of  Europe,  during 

which  he  called  on  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Breslau 
and  the  President  of  France  at  Paris.  These  two  visits 
have,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  been  formally  and  succes- 
sively returned.  The  visit  of  President  Faure  followed  so 
closely  upon  the  heels  of  that  of  William  the  Second  that  the 
funeral  baked  meats  provided  for  the  latter  may  well  have 
furnished  forth  the  marriage  tables  of  an  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia.  That  this  describes  the  situation  we 
gather  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  world's  press,  which 
has  been  eager  to  discern  and  contrast  the  significance  of 
the  two  receptions.  That  of  the  German  ruler  proceeded 
upon  the  usual  line  of  fetes,  reviews,  and  courtesies  attend- 
ing royal  ceremonies,  but  one  listened  in  vain  for  a  note  , 
that  proclaimed  a  closer  bond  of  union  which  should  change  I 
the  relations  of  European  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reception  of  President  Faure  fully  equaled,  and  his  popular 
greeting  by  the  Russian  people  far  excelled,  that  accorded 
the  German  Emperor.  The  two  rulers  were  careful  to  refer 
to  their  nations  as  "friends  and  allies,"  and  the  French 
press  has  published  the  details  of  the  signing  of  a  definite  . 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive. 

The  joy  of  the  French   people  over  the  success  of  their  I 


president's  mission,  the  sulky  attitude  of  the  German  press, 
and  the  exuberance  of  the  British,  if  they  indicate  any- 
thing, point  to  the  failure  of  the  long-cherished  desire  with 
which  Emperor  William  has  been  charged,  to  form  a 
Continental  alliance  against  England.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Russia  means  to  countenance  a  scheme  for  French  re- 
venge upon  Germany  through  war.  Her  face  is  to  the  east 
and  south,  not  to  the  west.  For  France  the  alliance  is  valu- 
able in  removing  the  national  isolation  from  which  she  has 
so  long  suffered,  but  it  still  remains  to  be  proven  whether 
the  unnatural  union  between  despotic  Russia  and  republican 
France  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  a  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  question  which  should  involve  the  partition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  strain  would  doubtless  come  upon 
the  apportionment  of  Syria,  upon  which  each  has  fixed  a 
covetous  eye.  If  there  is  no  other  result,  President  Faure 
has  scored  another  triumph  for  republicanism  and  demon- 
strated anew  the  opportunities  of  popular  government. 


An  interesting  study  of  one  phase  of  the  labor  problem, 
„  ,.       .       presented  in  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by 

Twenty  Years  r  J  J 

Progress  in  Gain-  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington, 
ful  Occupations,  considers  the  drift  of  workers  in  gainful 
occupations  and  the  development  of  various  classes  of  in- 
dustry during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  industrial  population  has  not  only  nearly  doubled  in 
actual  numbers  during  the  period  under  consideration,  but  it 
has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  total  population.  In  1870 
the  number  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  on  the  basis  of 
10,000  of  the  total  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over, 
was  4,4.30  ;  in  1SS0  it  was  4,731,  a  gain  of  301  ;  and  in 
1S90  it  was  4,795,  a  total  gain  of  365,  but  of  only  64  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Divided  according  to  occupation,  in  1870 
there  were  2,176  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and 
mining,  131  in  professional  service,  S 1 9  in  domestic  and 
personal  sen-ice,  435  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  S69  in 
manufactures  and  mechanical  industries.  During  the  next 
ten  years,  the  number  engaged  in  agriculture  remained 
almost  stationary  (2,177),  m  tne  other  classes  there  were 
slight  gains.  In  1S90  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number 
employed  in  agriculture  as  compared  with  both  1870  and 
1880,  and  in  domestic  service  as  compared  with  1880, 
though  there  was  an  increase  as  compared  with  1870,  all  the 
other  classes  showing  increases. 

The  drift  of  the  industrial  population  among  the  different 
classes  of  occupation  may  be  seen  more  clearly  by  making 
the  basis  of  comparison  the  industrial  population  instead  of 
the  whole  population.  On  this  basis,  in  1870,  agriculture 
employed  4,911  laborers;  professional  services,  297;  do- 
mestic services,  1,848  :  trade  and  transportation,  983  ;  and 
manufactures,  1,961.  During  the  next  ten  years  the  number 
engaged  in  agriculture  decreased  30S,  this  number  going  to 
other  occupations  as  follows  :  Professional  services,  50  ; 
domestic  service,  166  ;  trade  and  transportation,  90  ;  and 
manufactures,  2.  For  the  next  decade  agriculture  shows  a 
loss  of  63S  and  domestic  sen-ice  of  96,  the  gains  being  68 
in  professional  services,  390  in  trade  and  transportation,  and 
276  in  manufactures.  The  drift  of  the  population  from  the 
country  to  the  cities  is  reflected  in  these  fluctuations  among 
industries,  and  for  the  second  half  of  the  period  under  con- 
sideration there  is  a  decided  drift  toward  the  higher  classes 
of  industry.  The  net  result  of  the  twenty  years'  develop- 
ment shows  that  946  laborers  abandoned  agriculture,  118 
adopted  professions,  70  went  into  domestic  sen'ice,  480  into 
trade  and  transportation,  and  278  into  manufactures. 

The  division  according  to  sex  presents  some  interesting 
facts  regarding  the  employment  of  women.  In  1870  the 
industrial  population  was  made  up  of  8,532  males  and 
1,468  females  ;  in  1SS0  the  number  of  males  was  reduced 
to  S,47S  and  that  of  females  was  increased  to  1,522  :  in 
1890  the  males  numbered  8,27s  and  the  females  1,722.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of  males  employed  in 
gainful  occupations  should  far  outnumber  the  females  :  but, 
as  shown  by  these  figures,  the  proportion  of  female  workers 
is  steadily  increasing.  But,  contrary  to  the  popular  impres- 
sion, this  increase  is  greatest  in  the  Northern  States 
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Mississippi  Valley  and  in  the  Western  States,  and  the  num- 
ber in  the  Southern  States  is  larger  than  that  in  the  North- 
ern. As  would  be  expected,  the  greater  number  of 
females  are  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  and  in  manufactures  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States. 

Of  the  total  female  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over, 
1,314  were  employed  in  gainful  occupations  in  1S70;  1,469 
in  1880  ;  and  1,697  in  1890 — a  gain  of  3S3  for  the  twenty 
years.  Compared  with  the  female  industrial  population  in 
1870,  agriculture  employed  2,162  ;  professional  services,  502  ; 
domestic  service,  5,300  ;  trade  and  transportation,  108  ;  and 
manufactures,  1,928.  In  1880,  837  abandoned  domestic  ser- 
vice, and  of  these  1 67  adopted  professional  pursuits,  129  went 
into  trade  and  transportation,  457  into  manufactures,  and  S4 
into  agriculture.  In  1890,203  more  abandoned  domestic 
service  and  5  10  abandoned  agriculture.  Of  these,  127  went 
into  professional  service,  347  into  trade  and  transportation, 
and  239  into  manufactures.  The  net  result  for  the  twenty 
years  was  a  loss  of  1,040  in  domestic  service  and  426  in 
agriculture,  and  a  gain  of  696  in  manufactures,  476  in  trade 
and  transportation,  and  294  in  professional  service.  Thus 
the  drift  into  the  higher  branches  of  industry  has  been  more 
marked  among  the  females  than  among  the  males,  caused 
partly  by  the  general  tendency  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  female 
workers  have  adopted  occupations  of  this  class. 

A  reader  of  this  journal  writes  to  us,  apropos  of  our  article 

of  last  week,  asking  if  we  do  not  think  that 
Legislation  . 

by  section  22  of  the  Dingley  bill,  as  passed,  is 

Forgery.  a  g00d   thing  for  the  country,  and  for  the 

Pacific  Coast  particularly.  We  do  not  know.  The  fact  that 
it  has  stumped  Attorney-General  McKenna,  who  has  been 
incubating  for  a  fortnight  and  has  not  yet  hatched  his  de- 
cision, shows  that  it  is  rather  a  knotty  problem.  The  further 
fact  that  the  President  is  going  to  discuss  it  with  his  entire 
Cabinet  shows  that  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  moment. 

We  remarked  last  week  that  we  expressed  no  opinion  as 
to  its  desirability  or  undesirability.  No  opinion  can  be  ex- 
pressed until  the  law  officers  of  the  government  decide 
exactly  what  it  means.  We  are  inclined  to  think — as  we 
hinted  a  fortnight  ago — that  it  will  help  the  commerce  of 
San  Francisco  and  that  it  will  help  the  American  trans- 
continental roads  at  the  expense  of  the  Canadian  roads. 
But  that  is  an  entirely  different  aspect  of  the  case,  and  one 
that  we  did  not  discuss  last  week.  Whether  a  legislative 
enactment  will  or  will  not  help  the  commerce  of  a  particular 
section  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  a  fraud  and  a 
swindle  in  the  passage  of  that  enactment.  It  is  admitted 
on  every  hand  that  the  clause  in  question  was  smuggled  into 
the  bill  while  it  was  in  conference.  Senator  Allison  gave 
his  word  in  the  Senate  that  no  new  matter  was  inter- 
polated. The  House  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  matter, 
for  Speaker  Reed  did  not  allow  any  debate  in  the  House 
after  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate.  The  members,  then, 
of  both  Senate  and  House  were  ignorant  of  this  inter- 
polation. Whatever  its  character,  whether  it  work  good 
or  ill  to  West  or  East,  it  is  a  swindle.  We  understand  that 
now  some  unnamed  Congressman  is  claiming  the  dubious 
honor  of  having  "  sneaked  "  it  into  the  bill.  If  so,  the  gen- 
tleman has  mistaken  his  vocation — he  ought  to  be  a  bunco- 
steerer.  We  hope  he  will  finish  his  career  behind  the  bars, 
where  he  belongs. 


Another  crime  of  the  century  !     That  is  the  important  news 
from  Chicago.     Again  the   whole  country  is 
Murder  being    shocked    by    the    details    of  a    crime 

Mystery.  which    centuries    of   civilization,    one   might 

think,  had  made  too  abhorrent  for  commission.  Either  the 
molding  process  of  human  progress  is  rendering  human 
nature  more  callous  or  the  crowded  conditions  of  life  are 
furnishing  more  incentives.  The  victim  in  this  case  is 
Mrs.  Louisa  Luetgert,  wife  of  Adolph  Luetgert,  a  sausage- 
manufacturer  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Luetgert  disappeared 
from  human  knowledge  on  May  1st  last.  About  a  week 
later,  the  husband  made  an  assignment  of  his  busi- 
ness for  the  benefit  of  creditors  and  deputy  -  sheriffs 
were  installed  in  possession  of  his  factory.  Relatives 
of  the  wife  at  once  became  active  in  search  for  her  by 
means  of  the  employment  of  detectives,  while  Mr.  Luetgert 
himself  remained  apparently  the  most  unconcerned  of 
mortals.  Pressure  and  threats  finally  induced  him  to  visit 
the  police,  make  some  inquiries,  and  offer  a  reward  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  after  which  he  subsided  into  his  former 
indifference.  Meanwhile  the  officers  of  the  law  in  charge 
of  his  factory  found  a  vat  containing  a  mass  of  soapy  sub- 
stance mixed  with  pieces  of  bone  and  flesh,  and  other  re- 
mains of  a  similar  character  partially  burned  were  found  in 
a  ^urnace.  The  vat  was  drawn  off.  An  analysis  of  its  con- 
ents  indicated  that  a  human  body  had  been  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  two   rings   of  the  wife  were 


found  at  the  bottom.      Luetgert  was  arrested  on  May  17th, 
and  his  trial  is  now  progressing. 

The  interesting  point  is  the  method  used  to  destroy  the 
corpus  delicti.  Outside  of  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
prisoner  and  the  victim  in  the  basement  of  the  factory  on 
the  night  of  the  crime,  of  domestic  infelicity,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  prisoner  with  another  woman,  the  case  will 
mainly  revolve  about  the  testimony  of  expert  chemists.  Ex- 
periments of  the  prosecution  have  already  satisfied  the 
State's  attorneys  that  a  human  body  can  be  disintegrated 
by  boiling  three  and  one-half  hours  in  a  fifteen  per  cent, 
solution  of  potash,  while  the  defense  is  so  firmly  convinced 
that  the  complete  skeleton  of  the  cadaver  would  remain  and 
the  clothing  be  little  affected  that  it  is  proposed  that  the 
court  and  jury  shall  be  asked  to  witness  an  experiment  con- 
ducted under  the  circumstances  outlined  by  the  theory  of 
the  prosecution.  Unfortunately  the  case  must  —  barring 
confession — turn  upon  circumstantial  evidence.  Chemistry 
may  make  it  clear  that  a  human  body  was  destroyed  in  the 
sausage-factory  vat,  but  circumstances  must  be  relied  on  to 
prove  that  it  was  the  body  of  the  vanished  Mrs.  Luetgert. 

The  efforts  of  murderers  to  destroy  their  victims'  remains, 
or  so  to  mutilate  them  as  to  render  identification  impossible, 
furnish  the  elements  which  make  the  cases  in  which  they 
occur  the  most  horrible  and  the  most  memorable.  Such 
was  the  famous  Parkman  murder.  Dr.  Parkman,  well- 
known  and  highly  respected,  disappeared  in  November, 
1849.  After  weeks  of  ineffectual  search,  the  suspicions  of  a 
janitor  induced  the  authorities  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  buildings  of  a  certain  medical  college,  although  no  in- 
dividual was  at  that  time  suspected.  The  remains  of  Dr. 
Parkman  had  been  dismembered  and  parts  were  found 
stowed  in  a  closet  and  the  remainer,  already  partially  in- 
cinerated, in  a  furnace  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemical 
department  in  charge  of  Professor  John  W.  Webster.  The 
body  was  identified  by  dental  work  which  was  easily  recog- 
nized. Parkman  was  a  creditor  of  Webster's,  which  fact 
supplied  the  motive  for  a  crime  which  the  latter  subsequently 
expiated  upon  the  gallows. 

The  authorities  of  New  York  are  at  the  present  time  en- 
gaged in  ferreting  out  a  similar  crime.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  June  last  a  portion  of  a  human  trunk  was  found  wrapped 
in  oil-cloth  and  floating  in  the  East  River  near  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  A  day  or  so  later  the  remainder  of  the  body 
was  found,  tied  up  in  oil-cloth  of  the  same  pattern,  in  the 
woods  near  Washington  Bridge  on  the  New  York  side.  At 
last  accounts,  though  earnest  search  has  been  made,  the 
head  had  not  been  recovered.  The  body  has,  however, 
been  identified  by  scars  and  otherwise  as  that  of  William 
Guldensuppe,  a  rubber  in  the  Murray  Hill  Turkish  Baths. 
Evidence  collected  by  the  police  tends  to  prove  that 
Guldensuppe  had  been  the  paramour  of  a  Mrs.  Nack  ;  that 
she  had  tired  of  him  and  bestowed  her  affections  upon  a 
barber  named  Martin  Thorn  ;  and  that  the  woman  had 
lured  the  victim  to  Long  Island,  under  pretense  of  inspect- 
ing a  house  at  Woodside  which  they  were  to  rent,  and  while 
thus  engaged  Thorn  had  shot  him  from  behind  a  door,  dis- 
membered the  body  in  a  bath-tub,  and  scattered  it  as  re- 
lated. Mrs.  Nack  and  Thorn  are  now  under  arrest  awaiting 
trial. 

A  feature  of  modern  murders  is  the  callous  indifference 
of  the  criminals  when  confronted  with  the  evidence  of  guilt. 
It  is  prominent  in  both  the  New  York  and  Chicago  cases, 
was  remarked  in  the  memorable  case  of  Holmes,  executed 
in  Philadelphia  last  year,  and  was  the  wonder  of  San  Fran- 
ciscans during  the  trial  of  Durrant.  The  old  superstitions 
— such  as  that  the  corpse  would  bleed  afresh  at  the  mur- 
derer's approach — no  longer  terrify  the  would-be  criminal, 
the  old  faiths  have  lost  their  hold  on  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  the  new  morality  has  not  yet  come  to  take  their  place  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  lust  of  gold  and  pleasure. 


The  case  of  the  young  woman  of  Cuba,  Evangelina  Cossia 
Cisneros,    who    is    accused    of    having    in- 

The  Case  '  _  ° 

OF  veigled  a  Spanish  officer   into  an  amorous 

Miss  Cisneros.  ambuscade  that  he  might  be  easily  assassin- 
ated, is  still  untried.  The  young  woman  turns  upon  her 
accusers  with  the  statement  that  one  Berryz,  a  high  military 
official  in  the  Spanish  army,  had  attempted  to  seduce  her. 
In  the  meantime,  the  yellow  journals  are  raising  a  great 
hue  and  cry  over  the  threatened  deportation  of  Miss 
Cisneros  to  Ceuta,  a  penal  station  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  Exami?ur  and  the  Journal  have  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting a  number  of  excellent  American  ladies  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Cisneros,  and  have  cabled — or  claim  to  have  cabled — 
their  petition  for  pardon  to  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain. 
The  efforts  of  these  sensational  journals  have  received  a 
rude  shock  from  the  official  report  of  Consul-General  Lee, 
who  informs  the  State  Department  that  Miss  Cisneros 
has  not  been  deported,  has  not  been  sentenced  to  be  de- 
I  ported,  has  not  been  sentenced  at  all,  has  not  yet  been 
I  tried,  and  has  not  even  been  accused.     He  further  dryly  re- 


marks that,  as  Spain  is  a  country  of  law,  the  Queen  Regent 
can  scarcely  pardon  a  person  for  an  offense  of  which  that 
person  has  not  been  formally  accused. 

The  yellow  journals  are  now  trying  to  squirm  out  of  their 
unpleasant  position  by  all  sorts  of  devices.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Examiner,  for  example,  there  is  a  scare 
head — "  Wevler  At  The  Feet  Of  Evangelina" — 
following  which  is  a  brief  official  note,  stating  that  as  yet  it 
has  been  impossible  to  investigate  the  charges  against  Miss 
Cisneros,  and  signed,  "  I  remain  your  servant  who  kisses 
your  feet — Wevler."  This  explains  the  Examiner's  scare 
head,  but  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  epistolary  offer  "  to 
kiss  your  hands  "  in  writing  to  a  man,  and  "  to  kiss  your  feet " 
in  writing  to  a  woman — frequently  abbreviated  "  Q.  B. 
S.  M." — are  the  commonplace  Spanish  equivalents  for  the 
English  "  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant,"  and 
mean  about  as  much.  If  there  is  no  better  foundation  for 
the  rest  of  the  Examiner-Journal  story  than  there  is  for 
their  ludicrous  heading,  we  would  rather  believe  Fitz-Hugh 
Lee,    United    States    Consul-General    at    Havana,  than    we 

would  the  yellow  journals. 

^ 

The  interesting  series  of  studies  of  the  industrial  develop- 
Phenomenal  ment  of  this  country,  based  upon  the  figures 

Growth  of  the  presented  in  the  successive  reports  of  the 
PAcmc  States.  census  bureau,  published  by  Michael  G. 
Mulhall,  has  now  reached  the  Pacific  States.  Mr.  Mulhall 
includes  in  this  division  not  only  the  States  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  but  also  those  situated  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  social  and  industrial  conditions 
of  all  the  States  in  this  group  are  sufficiently  similar  to 
justify  the  classification.  These  States  include  two-fifths  of 
the  area  of  the  whole  country,  but  their  settlement  dates 
only  from  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  they  contain  only 
four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  This  sparseness  of 
population  affects  many  of  the  figures  presented  when  the 
comparison  is  based  upon  the  relation  to  the  number  of 
people,  giving  the  impression  in  some  cases  that  the  produc- 
tion is  greater  than  it  is  and  that  the  growth  is  less  than  it 
is.  Allowance  being  made  for  this,  a  fairly  accurate  picture 
of  the  condition  of  these  States  is  presented,  and  the  growth 
that  is  shown  is  unprecedented. 

In  1850  the  population  of  this  section  comprised  185,000 
people,  all  living  in  California  and  divided  almost  equally 
between  Americans  and  foreigners.  In  each  10,000  there 
were  5,135  natives  and  4,865  foreign  born.  In  1870  the  pop- 
ulation had  increased  to  991,000,  and  the  natives  numbered 
6,841  in  each  10,000.  In  1890  the  population  was  3,028,- 
000,  and  the  natives  had  increased  to  7,447  in  each  10,000. 
The  percentage  of  increase  is  enormous,  owing  to  the  small 
population  upon  which  it  is  based,  but  the  growth  in  actual 
numbers  is  very  large.  During  the  second  half  of  the  period 
under  consideration,  or  during  the  twenty  years  from  1870 
to  1890,  the  population  of  California  doubled,  that  of  Colo- 
rado increased  more  than  ten-fold,  of  Washington  fourteen- 
fold,  of  Oregon  more  than  three-fold.  In  1870  about  one- 
fifth  (20.08  per  cent.)  were  living  in  cities,  and  these  were 
included  in  five  cities  ;  in  1890  the  urban  population  had  in- 
creased to  29.83  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  cities  to 
twenty-two.  This  is  a  far  larger  increase  than  is  seen 
throughout  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  world-wide  drift  of 
population  into  cities,  but  it  is  to  be  expected  in  a  compara- 
tively new  country.  While  the  Pacific  States  have  an  un- 
usually large  foreign-born  population,  the  number  of  negroes 
is  extremely  small,  forming  less  than  100  in  each  10,000. 
Among  the  foreigners  the  British  are  more  numerous  than 
either  the  Germans  or  the  Irish,  this  being  the  only  section 
in  which  that  is  the  case. 

With  a  population  increasing  so  rapidly,  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  the  same  increase  would  be  seen  in  the 
industrial  conditions,  but  production  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  population.  On  the  basis  of  10,000  inhab- 
itants, the  Pacific  States  had  81,726  acres  of  improved 
farming  land  in  1870  and  76,024  acres  in  1890.  The  im- 
proved acreage  in  California,  on  this  basis,  decreased  from 
111,070  to  101,159  !  m  Oregon,  from  123,077  to  112,102  ; 
in  Washington,  from  79,166  to  52,150.  In  Colorado 
there  was  an  increase  from  22,500  to  44,175,  indicating  in 
this  case  the  change  from  a  purely  mining  population. 
These  changes,  however,  are  far  from  showing  a  decreasing 
prosperity  ;  the  farming  has  become  more  extensive,  and 
the  new  acreage  brought  under  cultivation  during  the 
twenty  years  included  an  area  equal  to  that  of  Belgium  and 
Holland. 

The  production  of  grain  decreased  from  2,150  pounds  for 
each  inhabitant  to  1,700  pounds,  but  there  was  an  actual  in- 
crease in  amount  equal  to  206  per  cent.  The  production  of 
meat  increased  525  per  cent,  and  from  270  to  440  pounds 
for  each  inhabitant.  Taking  the  various  classes  of  domestic 
farm  animals,  there  are  8  head  to  each  inhabitant  as  against 
3  head  for  the  prairie  States  and  less  than  3  for  the  whole 
country.  The  value  of  farm  products  is  equal  to  $13  an 
acre   against  $9.50   in  the   prairie   States   and  $14  in  the 
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Middle  States.  Taking  the  value  of  meat  as  equal  to  eight 
times  that  of  grain,  each  farm-hand  produces  30  tons  of 
grain  against  22  in  the  prairie  States  and  14  for  the  whole 
Union.  The  value  of  farming-land  averages  $57  an  acre  in 
California,  $33  in  Oregon,  $46  in  Colorado  and  Washington. 
The  average  value  ($45)  is  one-fourth  higher  than  in  the 
prairie  States. 

In  mining,  the  annual  output  is  $142,000,000,  equal  to 
$37  for  each  inhabitant,  as  against  $18  in  Australia.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing  interests  are  yet  un- 
developed, the  value  of  the  product  has  quadrupled  in 
twenty  years,  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  producers 
it  has  decreased  from  $2,500  to  $2,370.  In  value,  Califor- 
nia represents  60  per  cent,  of  the  output  for  this  section, 
producing  about  one-third  of  the  lumber,  one-half  of  the 
flour,  and  two-thirds  of  the  other  products.  The  value  of 
manufactured  products  is  equal  to  $1 19  for  each  inhabitant, 
against  $141  in  the  prairie  States.  In  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, the  Pacific  States  have  a  greater  mileage  of  railway 
than  any  other  section  of  the  world,  the  length  for  each  in- 
habitant being  ten  yards,  against  five  in  Australia  and  six 
in  Canada.  The  deposits  in  savings  banks  average  $35  for 
each  inhabitant ;  in  California  the  average  is  $90,  or  three 
times  that  for  the  whole  country.  During  the  twenty  years, 
wealth  has  multiplied  nine-fold,  a  greater  rate  of  increase 
than  has  ever  been  known  elsewhere.  The  annual  increase 
of  wealth  per  inhabitant  was  $156,  against  $39  for  the 
whole  Union. 

A  movement  that  will  cut  considerable  figure  in  the  political 
A  Ngw  campaign  in  this  State  next  year  was  inaugu- 

League  for  rated  in  this  city  last  week.     A  number  of 

Good  Roads.  those  who  have  been  advocating  a  scientific 
and  economical  organization  of  the  highway  system  of  the 
State,  met  at  the  rooms  oi  the  Board  of  Trade  and  organized 
the  California  Goodroads  League.  The  interest  that  was 
shown  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  though  the  notice 
of  the  meeting  was  short,  fifteen  counties  were  represented, 
extending  as  far  north  as  Shasta  and  as  far  south  as  River- 
side and  Los  Angeles.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  organizers 
to  establish  branch  leagues  in  every  county  of  the  State  and 
to  secure  the  signature  of  every  advocate  of  improved  high- 
ways to  the  roll  of  membership.  The  work  that  the  league 
has  laid  out  for  itself  is  both  in  the  field  of  education  and  in 
the  field  of  practical  politics.  Pamphlets  discussing  particu- 
lar phases  of  the  question  as  it  presents  itself  in  this  State 
will  be  published  and  widely  distributed  ;  addresses  will  be 
delivered  by  trained  specialists  at  meetings  called  for  the 
purpose  and  at  farmers'  institutes  throughout  the  State. 
The  plan  followed  by  the  New  York  State  League,  where 
the  lecturers  illustrate  their  addresses  by  stereopticon  views, 
is  among  the  features  under  discussion. 

The  practical  political  work  is  to  be  within  the  regular 
party  lines,  each  member  of  the  league  working  to  secure 
positive  declarations  in  favor  of  improved  highways  in  the 
platform  of  his  own  party  and  to  insure  legislative  candi- 
dates who  favor  the  movement.  But  the  work  is  to  be  non- 
partisan to  the  extent  that  those  candidates  who  are  not  in 
favor  of  good  roads  will  be  opposed  at  the  polls.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  scattering  of  the  forces  of  the  league, 
the  views  of  the  members  will  be  formulated  in  a  series  of 
bills  providing  for  a  comprehensive  highway  system,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  league  will  be  directed  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  these  particular  measures. 

Those  who  are  directing  the  new  movement  realize  that 
they  have  one  principal  obstacle  to  overcome.  They  feel 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  State  is  strongly  in  favor  of  good 
roads,  and  that  the  organization  of  this  sentiment  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  secure  a  force  behind  the  movement  that 
can  not  be  successfully  opposed.  The  muddle  in  which  the 
road  laws  were  left  after  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
however,  was  most  unfortunate.  When  the  State  Highway 
Bureau  was  established,  three  years  ago,  its  duties  were  pur- 
posely confined  to  the  collection  t>f  information  regarding 
the  road  conditions  in  this  State.  It  performed  its  work 
well,  and  a  comprehensive  system  of  road  laws  was  pre- 
pared, based  upon  the  knowledge  thus  gained.  These  laws 
were  passed  by  the  legislature,  but  the  governor  vetoed  all 
but  the  patronage  feature  of  the  system.  The  present 
bureau  can  accomplish  nothing,  and  many  will  complain  of 
the  unnecessary  waste  of  money.  The  fault  is  not  with  the 
highway  system,  but  with  the  governor.  The  hollowness  of 
his  plea  of  economy  is  exposed  by  the  fact  that  the  neces- 
sary money  was  all  appropriated,  is  being  collected,  and  is 
lying  idle  in  the  treasury.  When  the  voters  understand  the 
situation,  they  will  place  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 


As  a  source  of  water  supply  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
w  the    San    Joaquin    River    possesses    certain 

Water  from  the  j       ^  ~ 

San  Joaquin  advantages   over   any    location    among    the 

and  Clear  Lake.  sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  There  is  more 
than  an  abundance  of  water  to  supply  all  possible  needs  of 
the  city  for  the  present  and  in  the  future,  even  in  the  dryest 


season  of  the  dryest  year,  and  the  necessity  for  large  storage 
reservojrs  is  thus  obviated.  The  pipe-line  would  be  consid- 
erably shorter,  and  as  it  is  the  pipe-line  that  causes  the  great- 
est expense  for  construction,  inspection,  and  repairs,  this  is 
an  important  item.  When  the  water  commissioners  were 
investigating  the  question  under  the  special  water  act  of 
1876,  a  company  offered  to  build  the  necessary  works  to 
take  water  from  the  San  Joaquin  River  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  city  for  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  This  in- 
cluded a  pumping  station  at  the  river,  for  the  plan  involves 
pumping,  the  iron  conduit,  a  receiving  reservoir  at  Sierra 
Point,  and  the  necessary  pumping  plant  for  distribution. 

The  San  Joaquin  differs  from  most  of  the  rivers  of  Cali- 
fornia in  having  a  north  and  south  course.  It  receives 
several  large  tributaries  from  the  east,  and  drains  an  area 
at  least  one  hundred  miles  in  length  along  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Sierras,  including  such  lofty  peaks  as  Mounts 
Whitney  and  Lyell.  During  dry  seasons  there  is  a  daily 
flow  of  at  least  three  hundred  millions  of  gallons,  and  there- 
fore whatever  water  the  city  might  appropriate  would  not  be 
felt.  According  to  the  plan  proposed,  the  point  of  appro- 
priation was  at  Indian  Slough,  where  a  wooden  conduit 
twelve  miles  in  length  would  be  built  to  Marsh's  Landing. 
As  it  would  be  in  marshy  land,  the  conduit  would  be 
always  wet  and  thus  the  wood  would  prove  more  durable 
than  iron.  Here  the  pumping-station  would  be  built,  and 
from  this  point  an  iron  conduit  six  and  one-half  feet  in 
diameter  would  be  laid.  For  this  pipe-line  there  were  two 
possible  routes.  It  could  be  carried  along  the  shore  of  the 
bay  to  Oakland,  and  thence  around  the  foot  of  the  bay,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles.  By  bringing 
the  pipe  up  over  the  Livermore  Pass  this  line  could  be 
shortened  thirty-seven  miles,  or  by  crossing  the  bay  at  Oak- 
land the  pipe-line  would  be  shortened  about  sixty  miles. 

Two  objections  to  this  system  suggest  themselves,  but 
neither  of  them  is  serious.  There  are  many  who  object  to 
the  pumping  stations  and  would  prefer  a  system  supplying 
water  by  gravitation.  But  the  question  is  simply  one  of 
cost.  If  enough  can  be  saved  in  the  expense  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  pipe-line  by  shortening  it  for 
the  interest  saved  to  amount  to  more  than  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing, the  water  rates  would  be  lower  under  the  latter  system. 
The  second  objection  goes  to  the  quality  of  the  water. 
Along  the  Tuolumne  and  Stanislaus  Rivers  and  other  lesser 
branches  of  the  San  Joaquin,  mining  is  carried  on  and  more 
or  less  sediment  is  carried  into  the  river.  Furthermore, 
along  the  river  in  the  valleys,  irrigation  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  more  will  be  done  in  the  future.  It 
was  feared  that  this  might  affect  the  supply  of  water  avail- 
able for  the  city's  use.  The  United  States  commissioners 
who,  in  1874,  examined  as  to  the  amount  of  water  con- 
sumed by  irrigation,  declared  that  the  amount  is  inappre- 
ciable. After  being  used,  practically  all  of  it  returns  to  the 
river  by  percolation. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  it  was  thoroughly  ex- 
amined under  the  direction  of  the  water  commissioners. 
When  placed  side  by  side  with  absolutely  pure  water,  a 
slight  discoloration  was  visible,  though  it  would  not  be  ob- 
served otherwise,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Chemical 
analysis  failed  to  detect  any  injurious  substances  in  the 
water,  and  Professor  Price,  who  conducted  the  analysis, 
declared  that  the  San  Joaquin  water  compares  favorably 
with  that  supplied  to  other  leading  cities  of  both  hemis- 
pheres, and  for  domestic  purposes  is  in  no  way  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Sierras.  If  it  is  required  to  purify  the  San 
Joaquin  water,  it  can  be  done  by  constructing  settling 
reservoirs  at  a  small  expense  at  the  point  of  appropriation, 
as  is  done  in  St.  Louis,  where  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  ! 
is  purified  by  being  allowed  to  remain  in  reservoirs  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

An  alternative  source  of  supply  near  to  the  city  is  Clear 
Lake  in  Lake  County.  The  route  was  surveyed  in  1874 
and  found  in  every  way  available.  Clear  Lake  has  an  area 
of  nearly  one  hundred  square  miles  and  a  drainage  area 
about  four  times  as  great.  The  lake  itself  would  not  serve 
well  as  a  storage  reservoir,  partly  because  much  of  the  land 
about  it  is  low  and  to  raise  the  water  in  the  lake  a  few  feet 
would  result  in  overflowing  much  cultivated  land,  and 
partly  because  the  large  area  of  the  lake,  with  its  compara- 
tively shallow  depth,  would  affect  the  quality  of  the  water  in 
summer.  A  few  miles  below  the  lake  is  Putah  Creek,  how- 
ever, and  here  a  storage  reservoir  could  be  constructed.  A 
dam  one  hundred  and  five  feet  high  across  Putah  Creek  and 
another  eighty-four  feet  high  across  Willow  Slough  would 
create  a  reservoir  of  ample  dimensions.-  This  would  give  an 
added  drainage  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  square 
miles  and  an  available  water  supply,  after  allowing  for 
evaporation,  of  33,690,000,000  gallons,  so  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  call  on  Clear  Lake  for  only  the  amount  needed 
in  excess  of  this. 

This  reservoir  would  be  tapped  at  its  southern  extremity 
by  a  tunnel  about  one  and  one-half  miles  long  ;  thence  a 
canal  along  Butte  Canon  and  another  tunnel  would  carry  the 


water  into  Pope  Valley  ;  another  tunnel  would  bring  it  into 
Napa  Valley,  just  north  of  Vountville ;  and  from  there 
a  pipe-line  would  extend  to  Oakland  by  way  of  Car- 
quinez  Straits  and  the  bay  shore.  Three  pipes  forty-two 
inches  in  diameter  across  the  straits  and  across  the  bay 
from  Oakland  and  a  daily  delivery  of  fifty  million  gallons 
are  included  in  the  estimates.  The  cost  of  the  system  was 
estimated  as  follows  :  Reservoirs,  $916,300;  canals,  $249,- 
504;  tunnels,  $1,081,320;  conduit,  $10,721,557;  pipes 
across  Carquinez  Straits  and  the  bay,  $4,395,600  :  distri- 
bution system,  $1,486,332 — making  a  total,  after  allowing 
for  all  contingencies,  of  $22,014,641. 

The  presentation  of  the  Phelan  fountain  to  the  city  and  its 
The  dedication  to  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 

Phelan  West  should  not   be  allowed  to  pass  without 

Fountain.  one  pnase   Qf  the  event  being   dwelt   upon. 

The  work  of  a  local  sculptor,  the  gift  of  a  native  son  of  the 
city,  and  dedicated  to  the  young  men  whose  first  interest 
should  be  the  promotion  of  the  city's  welfare,  it  emphasizes 
the  artistic  awakening  which  San  Francisco  is  experiencing. 
In  the  birth  and  early  development  of  the  city,  the  commer- 
cial spirit  exercised  an  unusual  influence  and  the  importance 
of  purely  material  progress  was  unduly  exaggerated.  Its 
public  buildings  have  been  eye-sores,  its  public  parks, 
all  too  few  in  number,  have  been  left  as  waste  places, 
its  public  streets  have  maintained  the  appearance  of 
country  roads,  and  its  public  monuments  have  been 
artistic  monstrosities.  The  street  plan  of  the  city  ren- 
ders Market  Street,  the  main  thoroughfare,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  development  of  artistic  effect.  A  compre- 
hensive plan,  systematically  carried  out,  would  have  made  it 

I  one  of  the  most  beautiful    streets  in    the   country.     Small 

I  patches  of  green  at  East  Street,  at  the  City  Hall,  with  the 
massive  building  for  a  back-ground,  and  on  the  slopes  at 
the  westerly  extremity,  with  statues  and   monuments  in  the 

1  triangular  spaces  that  dot  its  entire  length,  would  have 
beautified    the    city,  rendered  it  attractive  to  the  strangers 

I  who  enter  it  through  this  main  gateway,  and  offered  an 
artistic  education  and  constant  pleasure  to  the  people.  Vet 
heretofore  there  has  been  no  effort  in  this  direction.     One 

'  of  the  most  conspicuous  sites  has  been  given  over  to  a  self- 

'  advertising  dentist  on  which  to  erect  a  fountain  that  is  an 
outrage   to  all  artistic  feeling  and  a  monument  to  egotism  ; 

'  the  foot  of  Market  Street  has  been  abandoned  to  the  street 
railways  ;  and  the  City  Hall  Park,  in  an  access  of  economy, 

:  has  been  divided  into  small  lots  and  covered  with  shanties 
that  hide  whatever  beauties  the  hall  itself  possesses  and 
lend  to  the  scene  an  aspect  of  squalor.  In  these  cases  the 
injury  has  already  been  done,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
paired. But  the  Phelan  fountain  should  be  made  to  mark 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy.  The  fact  that  the  donor 
is  the  official  head   of  the  city  government  should  suggest 

'  the  formulation  of  a  plan  by  those  in  charge  of  municipal 
interests  that  would  require  many  years  for  its  completion 
and  would  have  sufficient  flexibility  in  its  details  to  allow 
for  future  developments.  The  Native  Sons,  including  so 
many  of  those  who  must  in  the  future  direct  the  city's 
affairs,  will  find  here  a  noble  work  to  which  to  bend  their 
efforts.  The  work  need  not  stop  with  the  beautifying  of 
Market  Street,  but  should  be  continued  until  the  natural 
beauties  of  San  Francisco  have  been  so  developed  as  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  in  the  Union. 

The  rupee  is  coined  as  freely  in  India  to-day  as  it  was 
before  the  government  closed  the  mints.  When  the  mints 
were  open,  more  rupees  were  coined  by  private  coiners  than 
by  the  government.  The  savings  of  the  natives  are  made  in 
silver  bracelets,  rings,  and  other  ornaments.  When  it  be- 
came necessary  for  them  to  turn  a  part  of  their  resources 
into  money,  they  did  it  by  employing  a  native  coiner  to  turn 
the  metal  into  rupees.  It  is  a  country  of  vast  distances,  and 
the  natives  could  not  send  their  ornaments  to  a  government 
mint  perhaps  one  thousand  miles  away.  The  native  coiner 
traveled  from  place  to  place  and  hut  to  hut,  just  like  a 
country  tinker.  He  was  glad  to  work  all  day  turning  silver 
bangles  into  rupees,  weight  for  weight,  for  perhaps  one 
rupee  as  his  reward.  And  very  good  rupees  they  turned 
out,  too.  They  are  current  everywhere,  and  nobody  ques- 
tions them.  Of  course,  the  practice  is  illegitimate,  and  when 
the  mints  were  first  closed  the  government  tried  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  but  not  with  much  success.  Now  it  is  winked  at 
by  the  authorities,  for  the  situation  in  India  to-day  is  too 
threatening  for  any  interference  which  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  probably  the  first  case  on  record  where 
counterfeiting  has  been  tacitly  sanctioned  by  a  government. 

An  examination  of  the  recent  Russian  census  tables,  by 
P.  Kropotkin,  shows  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  popu- 
lation of  European  Russia  has  been  shifted  within  the  last 
fifty  years  southward.  That  is,  the  Baltic  is  losing  more 
and  more  of  its  importance  to  Russia,  and  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas  are  gaining  in  proportion.  All  the  large 
cities,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga,  are 
situated  to  the  south  of  Moscow,  and  the  prince  mentions 
nine  towns  of  from  ninety-one  thousand  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  which  fifty  years 
"quite  insignificant  spots."  They  are  either  ce 
considerable  trade  or  of  some  important  branch  of 
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IN    THE    GARDEN    OF    ROMANCE. 


Showing  How  the  Modern  Anglo-Saxon  Conducts  His  Tragedy. 

The  fact  that  he  was  riding  a  bicycle  should  have  kept 
him  to  remembering  that  he  was  not  living  in  an  age  of 
romance.  But  he  forgot  it.  And  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
matter-of-fact  world  and  forget  that  it  is  such  is  what  makes 
most  of  the  tragedies  of  that  world. 

There  were  excuses  for  him,  of  course.  The  first,  that  he 
was  young,  the  second,  that  he  was  care-free,  and  the  last — 
and  as  the  nursery  rhyme  has  it,  the  best — that  he  had  come 
from  the  early  spring  of  New  York  to  that  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

He  had  ridden  through  willow  paths  along  the  gravel 
roads  that,  a  month  before,  had  been  the  bed  of  the  San 
Gabriel  ;  he  had  crossed  the  shallow  gleaming  branches  of 
the  stream  time  and  again  ;  he  had  loomed  from  the  green 
swell  of  the  divide  over  as  green  a  valley,  where  wild  flowers 
were  thick  on  the  ground  and  where  peach  and  almond- 
trees  made  pink  and  white  patches.  Just  across  the  valley 
the  mountains  were  half  covered  with  snow,  but  the  air  was 
warm  from  the  sea  and  the  sky  was  bright  blue.  So  there 
was  excuse  for  his  forgetting  the  bicycle  and  thinking  the 
world  a  place  for  romance. 

A  place  for  romance,  but  there  can  be  none  without  a 
woman.     And  there  was  no  woman. 

He  coasted  down  the  incline  of  the  divide  and  made  for 
the  Monte  road,  by  tree-bordered  by-ways  and  paths.  There 
was  not  a  flake  of  dust  in  the  splendid  air.  All  kinds  of 
picturesque,  Old-World  things  ought  to  happen.  In  a  gar- 
den of  this  sort,  man  ought  certainly  not  to  be  alone.  Some 
nymph  should  come  dripping  and  glittering  out  of  the  zanja  : 
some  slender  figure  should  puah  its  way  through  the  high, 
green  barley  and  the  fluffy  branches  of  the  peppers  and 
stand  beside  him.  He  forgot  the  barbed-wire  fence  between 
the  barley-field  and  the  road.  The  grasses,  and  flowering 
weeds,  and  the  peppers  hid  it.  But  the  zanja  rippled  and 
purled  on,  the  barley  waved  in  the  wind  from  the  sea,  and 
the  sun  gleamed  on  an  uninhabited  world. 

Then  a  bell  rang  out,  just  ahead,  by  the  roadside,  and  the 
silence  of  the  spring  high-noon  was  filled  with  the  voices  of 
children  and  young  girls. 

The  woman  entered  the  garden.  She  was  neither  nymph 
of  the  zanja  nor  sprite  of  the  field,  only  a  black-gowned 
school-girl,  who  stood  on  the  school-house  steps  and  waved 
a  handkerchief  at  the  passing  tourist.  The  tourist  was  a 
man  and  young — which  was  all  the  school-girl  cared  about. 
The  girl  was  pretty  and  willowy — which  was  all  the  man 
cared  about.  He  raised  his  cap  and  motioned  to  a  clump  of 
trees  down  the  highway.  Of  course  she  would  understand. 
It  was  all  a  part  of  the  romance  and  the  country,  and  she 
understood.  She  left  the  calling,  screaming  children  and 
her  older  companions  and  strolled  toward  where  he  sat,  on 
the  grass  under  the  trees.  It  was  out  of  sight  of  the  school- 
house.  He  watched  her  black,  lithe  figure  moving  through 
the  flecked  sunshine  that  came  in  through  the  plumy 
branches  of  the  peppers.  They  were  all  alone  in  the  midst 
of  spring  and  the  garden,  birds  were  singing  from  the  earth, 
the  sun  was  shining  from  the  sky,  and  the  soft  wind  blew 
from  the  sea  beyond  the  valley.  The  snowy  mountains 
were  far  away,  and  the  world  on  the  other  side  of  them  yet 
farther. 

Her  name,  she  said,  was  Alicia.  How  sweet  the  double 
e's  of  the  vowels,  how  different  the  stern  Nelson  to  which  he 
had  to  confess.  '  But  even  that  was  pretty  when  she  said  it. 
How  old  was  she  ?  She  was  fifteen.  The  heroines  of  the 
poets  were  that  age.  Where  did  she  live  ?  Some  vague 
way  over  there  among  the  pink  blossoms.  He  remembered 
that  when  he  was  a  child  those  questions  had  always  begun 
an  acquaintance :  "  What  is  your  name  ?  How  old  are 
you  ?  Where  do  you  live?  "  All  the  wisdom  he  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  years  between  then  and  now  had  vanished. 
He  did  not  want  it.  He  forgot  that  he  had  meant  to  reach 
the  hotel  of  the  valley  by  luncheon  time.  He  was  not 
hungry  ;  but  Alicia  was.  She  put  her  plump  brown  hand 
into  her  pocket  and  brought  out  a  newspaper  roll.  Inside  of 
the  paper  there  was  a  tortilla  and  boiled  meat.  She  ate 
these  while  she  talked  to  him,  and  when  she  had  finished 
she  started  to  draw  the  back  of  her  wrist  across  her  mouth  ; 
but  remembering  the  teachings  of  school  and  the  presence 
of  the  foreign  young  man,  she  took  out  her  handkerchief. 
He  had  meant  to  ask  for  that  handkerchief,  the  white  signal 
which  had  fluttered  in  the  air  ;  but  he  saw  that  it  was  grimy 
and  ink-spotted,  50  he  asked  for  the  wire  ring  she  wore  in- 
stead. Alicia  parted  with  it  as  though  it  had  been  very 
precious. 

Then  she  brushed  the  crumbs  from   her  black  frock  and 
stood  up.     "  I  must  go  now,"  she  said,  with  an  accent  that 
kept  the  words  from  being  commonplace. 
"  First  tell  me  where  you  live,"  he  asked. 
She  pointed  over  to  the  patch  of  feathery  pink.     "  In  the 
white  house  in  them  trees." 

"  What  is  your  father's  name  ?  " 

"  Mateo  Manzelo,"  she  answered,  winding  one  of  her 
heavy  braids  around  her  hand. 

"  I  will  come  to  see  you  to-night,"  he  told  her. 
"  Yes,"  she  murmured,  with  musical  indifference,  as  she 
went  leisurely  up  the  pathway  and  never  once  looked  back. 

The  man  rode  on  to  the  hotel  and  returned  to  real  life  as 
he  asked  if  a  valise  and  a  trunk  had  come  and  if  there 
were  any  letters  for  Nelson  Cameron.  There  was  one  ; 
after  he  had  had  his  luncheon,  he  sat  on  the  long  piazza, 
from  which  the  snow-capped  mountains  could  be  seen 
through  the  climbing  roses,  and  read  it.  But  the  letter  was 
dull,  and  the  memory  of  the  brown  hair  and  eyes  that  had 
always  seemed  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  paled  beside 
that  of  two  soft,  black  braids  and  two  orbs  as  soft  and  as 
black.  There  was  a  vague  promise  that  the  owner  of  the 
brown  hair  and  eyes  might  be  in  California,  too,  ere  long. 
Cameron  was  not  so  pleased  as  he  tried  to  think  he  was. 
1 ;  began  to  imagine  the  meeting  of  that  night. 


It  came  about.  Old  Manzelo  and  his  fat,  black-wrapped 
wife  did  not  object  to  him  in  the  least.  He  walked  for 
hours  up  and  down  the  moonlit  road,  with  Alicia's  hand  in 
his  and  went  from  her — a  Lord  Lovel  on  a  steed  of  glitter- 
ing steel — at  midnight. 

The  poison  was  in  his  blood.  He  had  eaten  of  the  lotus, 
and  he  forgot  home  and  the  past.  He  gave  reckless  rein 
to  the  course  of  young  blood.  And  so  a  fortnight  passed 
away.  There  were  no  more  letters.  They  were  being  sent 
to  Santa  Barbara,  where  he  had  told  the  brown-eyed  girl 
that  the  first  weeks  in  March  would  find  him.  He  had  not 
written  to  her.  He  had  meant  to.  But  it  was  the  land  of 
poco  tiempo. 

In  pursuance  of  the  romance  he  was  living,  he  one  day 
put  on  the  dirty  overalls  and  hat  of  old  Manzelo  and  went 
with  Alicia  to  the  San  Gabriel  railway  station  to  wash  and 
pack  oranges.  Alicia  was  dressed  in  faded  dark  blue,  with 
a  yellow  handkerchief  around  her  neck  and  a  pink  bow  in 
her  hair.  She  was  very  pretty,  and  very  open  in  accepting 
the  open  devotion  of  the  American.  It  was  still  just  a  lark 
for  him.      It  was  rather  more  for  her — a  little  more. 

A  tally-ho  drove  up  to  the  station  and  the  driver  stopped 
it,  that  his  party  of  tourists  might  watch  one  of  the  really 
picturesque  scenes  left  to  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
washers  looked  up.  Cameron  and  Alicia  Manzelo  were 
talking  together  and  did  not.  Both  were  gazing  light  love 
into  each  other's  eyes.  The  boss  of  the  gang  came  up  to 
the  tally-ho  with  a  handful  of  oranges.  The  finest  one,  all 
wet  and  glistening  with  its  scrubbing,  he  offered  to  the  girl 
on  the  front  seat. 

"Thank  you.  What  a  splendid  one  !"  she  praised.  "I 
am  so  thirsty  that  it  will  taste  good." 

"  May  1  peel  it  for  you?"  he  asked,  with  an  inflection  that 
showed  him  English  at  once. 

He  had  not  offered  to  peel  them  for  the  others,  but  this 
was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  with  brown  hair  and  a  skin 
that  reminded  him  of  the  women  at  home.  While  he  pre- 
pared it,  she  looked  at  the  workers.  And  when  he  handed 
it  to  her,  "  Thank  you,"  she  said  again,  "  and  can  you  tell 
me  who  that  man  by  the  girl  in  the  blue  gown  is  ?  He  is 
evidently  not  Mexican." 

He  wondered  why    she    should    care    to    know,    but    he 
answered  :    "  No,   he  is  an   American.     All   I  can  tell  you 
about  him  is  that  his  name  seems  to  be  Nelson.      It  is  what 
the  girl  calls  him." 
"  The  girl?" 

"  Yes.     It's  a  picturesque    flirtation,    I   gather  from   her 
father.      It  has   been  going  on  for  some  weeks,  and  the  old 
man  says  Nelson,  or  whatever  his  name  really  is,  means  to  ! 
marry  her.     But  it  is  unsafe." 

"  Very,  I  should  say,"  said  the  girl,  reflectively. 
"  They  rarely  do,  these  whites  that  make  love  to  pretty 
Mexicans,"  added  the  Englishman. 

The  pretty  Mexican  cast  up  her  dark  eyes  just  then  and 
took  notice  of  the  tally-ho.  She  had  known  it  was  there  all 
along,  but  she  had  not  been  interested  in  it. 

"  The  lady  on  the  front  watch  you,"  she  murmured  to  her 
companion. 

Cameron  glanced  up.  He  caught  the  unfaltering  look  of 
the  brown  eyes,  and  the  scales — the  rosy  scales  of  romance- — 
fell  from  his  own.  He  dropped  the  orange  that  he  held  into 
the  water  in  his  tub  and  started  to  the  tally-ho.  But  he  took 
only  a  step,  then  went  back.  The  girl  on  the  front  seat  had 
turned  to  the  others. 

"Can't  we  get  out  for  a  while?  I'm  sure  we  are  all 
cramped  and  tired,  and  I  should  like  to  watch  this  pretty 
scene  for  a  bit." 

The  Englishman  helped  her  down,  but  she  thanked  him 
and  walked  away.  Her  manner  implied  that  she  would 
make  her  own  investigations.  She  wandered  among  the 
boxes  and  the  tubs  and  trays,  hazarding  a  word  to  the  wash- 
ers here  and  there.  Most  of  them  did  not  understand  her. 
She  came  up  finally  beside  Cameron's  tub  and  spoke  to  him. 
The  on-lookers  fancied  that  she  might  be  asking  how  many 
oranges  he  had  cleaned  that  day.  Alicia,  a  half-dozen  feet 
away  at  the  end  of  the  tray,  was  unconcerned.  So  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conducts  his  tragedy. 

"It  is  evidently   more  attractive  here  than  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara," the  fair  American  said,  in  cool,  placid  tones. 
Cameron  stammered. 

"  I  can't  blame  you.  It  breaks  my  heart,  of  course.  But 
that  can't  be  helped.  I  can  stand  it — and  better  now  than 
later.  Only  I  cared  for  you  a  great  deal — a  great,  great 
deal."     She  stopped. 

"  Don't  you  now  ?  "  asked  Cameron,  baldly. 
"  Yes.     I  suppose  I  always   shall,  too.     But,  of  course,  I 
shall  never  see  you  again." 

He  started  to  protest,  a  little  outraged  in  feelings  at  her 
;  severity. 

"Please  don't  make  a  scene,"  she  said,  anxiously.  "It 
won't  do  any  good.  You  ought  to  know  me  well  enough  to 
know  that." 

Cameron  reflected  that  Alicia  would  have  screamed,  and 
cried,  and  stabbed,  perhaps — but  would  have  forgiven. 
That  was  her  Latin  blood.  This  girl  was  Anglo-Saxon. 
She  would  never  forgive,  but  neither  would  she  ever  forget. 
He  understood — he  was  of  her  race.  So  he  kept  silence. 
"  Do  you  love  her?"  she  asked  him. 
"  No." 

"  Is  she — was  she  good  ?  " 
"  I  think  so." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  you  would  marry  her  ?  " 
"  Yes."     He  did  not  attempt  to  evade. 
"Then  you  will  keep  the  promise,  will  you  not?" 
He  did  not  answer. 

"  I  must  leave  that  to  you,"  she  finished.  "  If  you  think 
you  should,  you  will  do  it.     Good-by." 

The  cool  possessors  of  hot  young  blood   parted  after  the 

manner  of  the    well  bred   of  their  kind.     The  girl  drove 

i  away  through  the  country  of  romance.     She  was  in  Eiysian 

fields  and  her  heart  and  soul  were  in   Hades,  but  no  one 

I  knew  that. 


The  man  washed  his  fruit  in  silence  while  the  little  daugh- 
ter of  the  land  stood  beside  him,  patiently  waiting  for  him 
to  speak.  When  he  did,  he  said  :  "  We  shall  be  married  in 
a  week  at  the  mission,  Alicia." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  pleased. 

And  the  romance  was  closed. 

Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1S97. 
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The  quarterly  report  of  the  electrical  bureau  of  the 
national  board  of  fire-underwriters  mentions,  among  others, 
the  following  odd  causes  of  fire  :  A  portable  incandescent 
lamp  was  allowed  to  remain  lighted  lying  on  a  mattress. 
The  heat  from  the  light  ignited  the  cloth  and  the  excelsior 
of  the  mattress,  and  the  fire  spread  through  the  basement 
and  store.  An  electrical  pressing-iron  was  allowed  to  stand 
with  the  current  turned  on.  The  heated  iron  after  a  time 
set  fire  to  the  table,  and  the  flames  communicated  to  the 
surrounding  combustible  material.  Fire  occurred  in  a 
basement,  owing  to  dripping  water  falling  on  an  electrical 
measuring  instrument,  thereby  short  -  circuiting  it.  Sparks 
from  arc  -  lamps  in  a  department  -  store  ignited  cloaks 
on  a  table  underneath.  A  wagon  loaded  with  gaso- 
line collided  with  an  electric  car.  The  wagon  was  de- 
molished and  the  oil  flooded  the  street.  The  accident  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  motorman  of  another  car,  who 
ran  his  car  up  to  the  scene.  Seeing  the  oil  running  under 
his  car,  he  turned  on  the  current  to  get  away.  A  spark  from 
the  wheel  immediately  ignited  the  gasoline  fumes,  and  in- 
stantly the  street  was  ablaze.  Four  people  were  injured,  one 
seriously,  and  one  horse  was  burned  to  death.  A  carpenter 
dropped  a  nut  on  the  coils  of  a  rheostat,  short-circuiting  them 
wiih  an  iron  frame  resting  against  a  gas-pipe.  An  arc  was 
formed  between  the  frame  and  the  pipe  ;  the  latter  was 
melted,  and  the  escaping  gas  ignited. 


In  the  commune  of  Monceau-sur-Oise,  not  far  from  Paris, 
a  little  village  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  the 
streets  are  lighted  by  electricity,  electric  lights  are  found  in 
the  church,  in  all  the  houses,  and  even  in  the  stables  ;  and 
the  farm-buildings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  are 
illuminated  in  the  same  manner.  More  than  this,  the  com- 
mune possesses  a  large  threshing-machine  driven  by  electric 
power  and  capable  of  threshing  nine  hundred  sheaves  of 
grain  per  hour  ;  besides  turnip-cutters,  crushers,  sorters, 
pumps,  and  other  agricultural  machinery,  all  set  in  motion 
by  electricity.  The  power  is  derived  from  a  water-fall,  and 
by  combining  their  interests  the  inhabitants  of  the  com- 
mune have  made  science  illuminate  their  streets  and  houses 
at  night  and  drive  their  machines  by  day  more  cheaply 
than  these  things  could  be  done  by  the  old  methods. 


Laborers  at  work  on  the  excavations  for  the  remodeling  of 
one  of  the  Bowdoin  College  dormitories  were  astonished  to 
find  a  basement  below  the  real  cellar  of  the  structure.  The 
oldest  attache  of  the  college  had  no  recollection  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  place.  The  basement  was  divided  into  several 
apartments  with  walls  of  masonry.  The  walls  were  lined 
with  sombre  black,  so  that  the  darkness  was  inky.  To  add 
to  the  weirdness  of  the  place,  there  was  an  array  of  skulls 
and  skeletons  arranged  in  fantastic  disorder.  Some  coffins 
lent  their  dismal  presence  to  the  atmosphere  of  death.  In- 
vestigation developed  the  fact  that  this  chamber  of  horrors 
was  connected  with  closets  in  the  rooms  of  some  of  the 
students  in  the  dormitory  by  means  of  small  passage-ways. 
College  authorities  say  that  the  cavern  may  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  hazing  men  of  years  ago. 

The  police  of  Paris  recently  discovered  a  regularly  organ- 
ized market-place  for  the  sale  of  spurious  coins  of  France. 
It  was  extensively  patronized  by  waiters,  who  lay  in  a  supply 
of  false  coins  to  work  off  on  tourists.  The  large  stock  of 
false  coins  seized  was  found  to  be  of  quality  superior  to  that 
generally  uttered  by  counterfeiters.  The  idea  seemed  to  be 
to  insure  small  profits  safely.  For  instance,  a  lot  of  five- 
franc  pieces  were  found  to  have  an  almost  bullion  value 
of  three  francs  each.  They  were  sold  to  the  waiter  cus- 
tomers for  four  francs  each,  allowing  the  dishonest  pur- 
chaser a  clear  profit  of  one  franc.  Few  people  look  closely 
at  a  franc-Diece,  and  a  very  bad  imitation  can  be  successfully 
uttered  in  four  cases  out  of  five. 


Germany  has  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  for  work- 
ingmen.  The  report  for  1896  shows  that  18,389,000  per- 
sons were  insured  under  the  law,  of  whom  3,409,000  were 
employees  in  shops  and  factories,  12,290,000  were  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  690,000  were  in  the  employ  of  the  state. 
In  that  year  the  number  of  accidents  was  74,897,  of  which 
6,448  terminated  fatally.  The  total  expense  of  the  system 
for  the  year  was  $13,400,000.  The  number  of  accidental 
deaths  in  Germany  is  larger  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  This  has  no  doubt  been  one  of  the  causes  that 
have  led  to  the  adoption  of  compulsory  insurance  in  Ger- 
many.    A  similar  system  is  in  operation  in  France. 


Captain  Henry  Arkwright,  who  was  aid-de-camp  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  guide  named  Michael  Simond, 
and  two  porters,  Francois  and  Joseph  Tournier,  were  killed 
by  an  avalanche  on  the  grand  plateau  of  Mont  Blanc  in 
October,  1 866.  The  bodies  of  the  guide  and  porters  were 
found  after  a  week,  but  Captain  Arkwright's  body  was  re- 
covered from  the  ice  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  nine  thousand 
feet  below  where  he  died.  All  except  the  feet  and  head 
were  recovered.  The  ice  had  preserved  the  body.  It  was 
remarkably  life-like. 

m  m  *• 

Hicks  Pasha's  expedition  to  the  Soudan  in  1883,  every 
man  of  which  is  believed  to  have  been  massacred,  has  been 
officially  pronounced  dead  by  the  English  probate  court, 
executors  having  been  allowed  to  presume  the  death  of  a 
member  of  the  force. 


September  T3,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


FATHER  OF  MODERN  RUSSIA. 

Walizewski's    Life    of   Peter    the    Great  —  Legends    Exploded    and 

Facts  Brought  to  Light— An  Interesting  Account 

of  an  Extraordinary  Man. 

Those  who  recall  Walizewski's  "  Romance  of  an  Em- 
press," that  extremely  interesting  history  of  Catherine  the 
Great  of  Russia  which  appeared  a  year  or  so  ago,  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  same  author  has  written  a  similar 
history  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  has  also  been  translated 
into  English  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  It  is  a  volume  of  some 
five  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  and  considers  its  subject  under 
three  heads  :  his  education,  the  man  himself,  and  his  works. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  Peter's  birth,  and  the  place 
where  the  august  event  took  place  is  unknown  even  to  this 
day.     Says  M.  Walizewski  : 

Was  it  the  Moscow  Kremlin  ?  the  neighboring  country- house  of 
Kolomenskoie,  dubbed  the  Russian  Bethlehem  f  Or  was  it  Israailovo  ? 
No  absolute  certainly  exists.  The  dispute  is  carried  further  still.  Peier 
bore  no  resemblance,  physical  or  moral,  10  his  elder  brothers  and  sisters 
— puny  and  feeble  all  ol  them,  like  F<5odor  and  Ivan,  all,  even  the  fair 
Sophia  herself,  bearing  a  taint  in  their  blood.  And  could  Alexis,  worn 
out  by  illness,  foredoomed  to  an  early  death,  have  bestowed,  on  any 
son  of  his,  that  giant  stature,  those  iron  muscles,  that  full  life  ? 
Who  then?  Was  it  the  German  surgeon  u  ho  replaced  the  daughter 
Nathalia  really  brought  into  the  world  by  bis  own  son  ?  Was 
it  the  courtier,  Tihone  Nikititch  Streshnief.  a  man  of  humble  birth. 
lately  brought  into  prominence  by  the  marriage  of  the  Czar,  Machael 
Kouianof,  with  the  fair  Eudoxia? 

The  facts  on  which  was  founded  the  famous  legend  of  the 
ship-building  Czar  in  the  Dutch  village  of  Saardam  or  Zaan- 
dam  are  thus  stated  by  our  author  : 

He  established  himself  in  the  village  inn.  Faithful  to  his  mania  for 
dressing  up,  he  forthwith  sent  for  suits  like  those  worn  by  the  local  boat- 
men—red waistcoats  with  large  buttons,  short  jackets,  and  wide 
breeches.  Thus  garbed,  he  and  his  followers  wandered  through  the 
streets,  visiting  the  work-yards,  even  entering  the  workmen's  houses,  to 
the  huge  astonishment  of  their  denizens.  These  houses  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  Peter  had  been  accustomed  to  inhabit  in  his  own  coun- 
try. He  found  one  that  took  his  fancy,  and  settled  down  in  it  He  bought 
a  small  sailing-boat,  fined  it  with  a  stepped  mast,  then  a  new  invention, 
and  spent  his  time  sailing  his  little  vessel  on  the  gulf.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  he  had  had  enough  of  it.  The  ships  he  had  seen  on  the  waters  of 
the  Y,  or  in  the  ship-building  yards,  were  mere  merchant  vessels  of 
moderate  tonnage.  His  presence  had  flurried  the  quiet  population 
of  the  place,  causing  trouble  to  the  local  authorities  and  some  incon- 
venience to  himself.  Nobody,  it  is  quite  clear,  was  deceived  by  his  dis- 
guise. His  arrival  had  bern  foretold  and  a  description  of  his  person 
given  to  one  of  the  local  workmen  by  a  relative  employed  in  Russia  : 
"  Tall,  with  a  head  that  shakes,  a  right  arm  that  is  never  quiet,  and  a 
wart  on  his  face."  Some  children,  whom  he  had  treated  roughly,  threw 
stones  at  him.  He  lost  his  temper,  forthwith  forgot  his  incognito,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  his  quality.  He  was  given  a  hint  that  his  departure 
would  be  hailed  with  satisfaction,  and  his  embassy  having  arrived  at 
I  Amsterdam,  he  determined  to  rejoin  it.  One  week  he  spent  at  Zaan- 
dam.  sailing  about  in  a  boat  and  making  love  to  a  servant-girl  at  the 
inn.  to  whom  he  presented  fifty  ducats. 

Summing  up  the  many  descriptions,  M.  Walizewski  thus 
describes  the  Czar's  outward  appearance  : 

Peter  may  be  described,  physically,  as  a  fine  man,  exceedingly  tall 
(his  exact  height  was  six  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches),  dark — "ex- 
tremely dark,  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  Africa,"  says  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries—powerful in  frame,  with  a  good  deal  of  majesty  about 
him.  marred  by  certain  faults  of  deportment  and  a  painful  infirmity 
which  spoiled  the  general  effect.  He  dressed  carelessly,  put  on  clothes 
awry,  frequently  appeared  in  a  most  untidy  condition,  was  always 
changing  his  garments,  military  or  civil,  and  would  occasionally  select 
a  garb  of  the  most  grotesque  description.  He  had  no  sense  whatever 
of  propriety  in  dress.  He  showed  himself  to  the  Danes,  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1716,  with  a  green  cap  on  his  head,  a  black  military  cravat 
tightly  buckled  round  his  neck,  and  his  shirt  collar  fastened  with  a  big 
silver  button,  set  with  mock  stones,  such  as  his  own  officers  were  in  the 
habit  of  wearing.  A  brown  overcoat  with  horn  buttons,  coarse  worsted 
stockings  full  of  dams,  and  very  dirty  shoes  completed  his  costume. 
I  He  agreed  to  wear  a  wig,  but  insisted  on  its  being  very  short,  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  thrust  it  into  his  pocket ;  and  his  own  hair,  which 
he  rarely  cut,  showed  far  below  it. 

His  hair  grew  naturally  very  long  and  thick.  In  1722,  during  his 
:  Persian  campaign,  being  inconvenienced  by  its  quantity,  he  had  it  cut, 
.  but  being  very  economical  in  mind,  he  insisted  on  having  a  new  wig 
made  out  of  it,  which  wig  now  figures  on  the  lay  figure  in  the  Winter 
Palace.  Peter's  cheeks  were  naturally  full  and  round.  He  never  wore 
the  coat  of  pale-blue gros  de  Tours,  silver-trimmed,  nor  the  sword-belt 
embroidered  to  match  and  the  silver-clocked  poppy-colored  stockings, 
in  which  the  figure  is  dressed  up,  but  once  in  all  his  life.  That  was 
at  Moscow,  in  1724.  on  the  day  of  Catherine's  coronation.  She  had 
worked  with  her  own  hands  on  the  splendid  garment,  and  he  consented 
to  wear  it  for  the  occasion.  But  he  kept  to  his  old  cobbled  shoes.  The 
rest  of  his  authentic  and  every-day  garments  are  placed  in  two  ward- 
robes which  surround  the  throne — itself  a  mock  one — on  which  the  lay 
figure  is  seated.  There  is  a  thick  cloth  cloak,  worn  threadbare,  a  hat 
devoid  of  lace,  pierced  by  a  bullet  at  Poltava,  and  some  gray  woolen 
stockings,  full  of  darns.  In  the  corner  stands  the  famous  doubina,  a 
fairly  thick  ivory-headed  rattan  cane.  The  sovereign's  intimate  circle  fre- 
quently saw  him  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  for,  even  at  table,  he  never  scru- 
pled to  take  off  his  coat  if  he  was  too  hot.  Restraint,  of  any  kind,  he 
never  would  endure. 

One  of  Peter's  characteristics  was  his  wonderful  faculty 
of  accomplishing  work,  of  which  the  author  says  : 

According  to  his  journal,  he  wTOte,  during  four  days  of  the  week,  for 
fourteen  hours  a  day — from  five  in  the  morning  till  noon,  and  from  four 
in  the  afternoon  till  eleven  at  night.  This  lasted  from  January  to 
December,  1721.  The  manuscript  of  these  regulations,  entirely  in  bis 
hand  and  full  of  corrections,  is  now  among  the  Moscow  archives. 
These  also  contain  rough  copies,  written  by  the  Czar,  which  prove  that 
a  great  number  of  the  diplomatic  documents  respecting  the  northern  war, 
signed  by  the  Chancellor  Golovin,  were  directly  inspired  and  originally 
written  by  his  master.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of 
the  memorandums  and  important  dispatches  signed  by  his  ordinary 
political  collaborators,  Golovin,  Sher^metief,  and  General  Weyde,  and 
yet  more  so  in  regard  to  the  legislative  and  administrative  work  of  his 
whole  reign— the  creation  of  the  army  and  the  fleet,  the  development 
of  commerce  and  industry,  the  establishment  of  mills  and  factories, 
the  organization  of  justice,  the  repression  of  official  corruption,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  national  economy.  He  wrote  all  minutes,  often  several 
times  over,  drew  up  all  schemes,  and  frequently  several  editions  of  the 
same  scheme.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  attending  to  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  management  of  his  owe  house,  and  even  of  the  houses  of 
his  kinsfolk  :  as  when,  for  example,  he  fixed  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  brandy  to  be  supplied  to  his  sister-in-law,  the  Czarina  Prascovia. 

Russians  have  in  all  times  had  a  great  reputation  as  hard- 
headed  drinkers,  but  Peter  seems  to  have  outshone  them  all  : 

He  was  always  in  the  forefront  of  the  revel,  but  so  robust  was  his 
constitution  that,  though  in  the  end  his  health  broke  down,  his  excesses 
often  left  him  steady  in  body  and  clear  in  mind,  while  legs  were  trem- 
bling and  senses  reeled  in  the  case  of  every  one  around  him.  On  this 
fact  legend  has  been  built.  This  perpetual  and  almost  systematic  de- 
bauch was,  we  are  told,  an  instrument  of  government,  a  means  of 
reading  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  his  guests,  to  which  the  great  man 
deliberately  resorted.  A  somewhat  shady  expedient,  if,  indeed,  this  were 
true.  .  .  .  Peter  allowed  himself  to  be  addressed  in  the  second  person 
singular,  every  day  of  his  life,  in  a  constant  succession  of  entertainments. 
If  any  one  went  too  far,  and  it  suited  him  to  take  notice  of  the  fact,  the 


only  means  of  repression  he  would  ever  resort  to  took  the  shape  of  an 
enormous  bumper  of  brandy,  which  the  offender  was  forced  to  swallow 
at  a  single  draught.  This  was  perfectly  certain  to  put  an  end  to  his 
pranks,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  it  sent  him  under  the  table. 

When  it  comes  to  discussing  Peter's  morals — or,  rather, 
lack  of  them — M.  Walizewski  is  quite  as  outspoken  as  he 
was  in  his  treatment  of  Catherine  the  Great.  To  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  Peter's  wife,  he  devotes  some  of  his  most 
interesting  pages,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
this  passage  about  her  : 

1  have  already  said  that  the  portraits  of  Catherine,  preserved  in  the 
Romanof  Gallery  in  the  Winter  Palace,  give  no  indication  of  the 
physical  charms  which  made  her  fortune.  They  betray  no  sign  of  either 
beauty  or  distinction.  The  face  is  large,  and  round,  and  common  ;  the 
nose  hideously  turned  up.  She  has  goggle  eyes,  an  opulent  bust,  and 
all  the  general  appearance  of  a  servant-girl  in  a  German  inn.  The 
sight  of  her  shoes,  which  are  piously  preserved  at  Peterhof,  was  enough 
to  inspire  the  Comtesse  de  Choiseul  Goufner  with  the  reflection  that  the 
Czarina's  earthly  life  had  been  spent  "  on  a  good  footing."  The  secret  of 
her  success  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  This  coarse-looking  and,  to  us, 
unattractive  woman  possessed  a  physical  organization  as  robust  and  in- 
different to  fatigue  as  Peter's  own  and  a  moral  temperament  far  better 
balanced  than  the  Czar's.  Between  1704  and  1723  she  bore  the  lover 
who  ultimately  became  her  husband  eleven  children,  most  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  Yet  her  physical  condition  scarcely  affected  her  exterior  life 
and  never  prevented  her  from  following  the  sovereign  whithersoever  he 
went.  She  was  a  typical  officer's  wife — well  able  to  go  on  active  service, 
lie  on  the  hard  ground,  live  in  a  tent,  and  make  double  or  treble  stages 
on  horseback.  On  the  Persian  campaign  she  shaved  her  head  and  wore 
a  grenadier's  cap.  She  would  review  the  troops  ;  she  would  pass  down 
the  ranks  before  a  battle,  dropping  cheering  words  and  bestowing 
bumpers  of  brandy.  A  bullet  struck  one  of  the  men  in  close  attendance 
on  her,  but  she  never  blenched.  When,  after  Peter's  death,  the  town 
of  Revel  was  threatened  by  the  allied  squadrons  of  England  and  Den- 
mark, she  would  herself  have  embarked  on  o*;e  of  her  warships  to  drive 
them  back. 

She  was  not  devoid  of  vanity  ;  she  dyed  her  fair  hair  black,  to  in- 
crease the  brilliancy  of  her  high-colored  complexion.  She  forbade  the 
ladies  of  her  court  to  copy  her  dresses  ;  she  was  a  beautiful  dancer,  a 
first-class  performer  of  the  most  complicated  pirouettes,  especially  when 
the  Czar  himself  was  her  partner.  With  others  she  generally  con- 
tented herself  with  walking  throogh  her  steps.  She  was  a  mixture  of 
subtle  womanliness  and  of  almost  masculine  activity.  She  could  make 
herself  most  amiable  to  those  who  approached  her,  and  she  knew  how- 
to  control  Peter's  savage  outbreaks.  Her  low  extraction  caused  her  no 
embarrassment.  She  never  forgot  it  and  frequently  spoke  of  it  to  those 
who  had  known  her  before  her  elevation — to  a  German  tutor,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Gliick  when  she  had  been  a  servant  in  the  pastor's 
I  house,  and  to  Whitworth — who  may  indeed  have  been  carried  away  by 
1  vanity  when  he  insinuates  that  he  had  been  in  her  closest  intimacy,  but 
!  whom  she  certainly  invited  one  day  to  dance  with  her,  inquiring  whether 
he  had  not  "  forgotten  the  Kaiiirinoushka  of  former  days." 

The  very  considerable  influence  which  she  exercised  over  her  husband 
was  partly  due.  according  to  contemporary  opinion,  to  her  power  of 
calming  his  fits  of  nervous  irritation,  which  were  always  attended  by  ex- 
cruciating headaches.  At  such  moments  the  Czar  would  pass  alter- 
nately from  a  state  of  prostration  to  one  of  fury  not  far  removed  from 
downright  madness,  and  every  one  fled  his  presence.  Catherine  would 
approach  him  fearlessly,  address  him  in  a  language  of  her  own,  half 
tender  and  half  commanding,  and  her  very  voice  seemed  to  calm  him. 
Then  she  would  take  his  head  and  caress  it  tenderly,  passing  her  fingers 
through  his  hair.  Soon  he  grew  drowsy  and  slept,  leaning  against  her 
breast.  For  two  or  three  hours  she  would  sit  motionless,  waiting  for 
the  cure  slumber  always  brought  him.  He  always  woke  cheerful  and 
refreshed.  .  .  .  She  endeavored  to  curtail  the  excesses  of  all  sorts,  the 
night  orgies  and  drinking  bouts,  to  which  he  was  addicted. 
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It  was  the  French  assassin,  Lupi,  who  escaped  to  sea 
from  Cayenne  in  a  coffin.  He  managed  to  get  some  nails, 
tar,  and  cotton,  and  one  dark  night  he  got  into  the  coffin- 
shed.  He  selected  a  fine,  stanch,  and  sea-worthy  coffin, 
fastened  the  lid,  in  order  to  turn  it  into  a  deck,  leaving  a 
cock-pit  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  crawl  in.  He  calked  all 
the  ioints  as  well  as  he  could,  and  when  this  work  was  fin- 
ished, he  made  a  pair  of  paddles  out  of  two  planks.  Then 
he  brought  out  his  craft  with  great  precaution.  Without 
much  difficulty  he  reached  the  water's  edge.  Silently  and 
slowly  he  proceeded,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  either  Vene- 
zuela or  British  Guiana,  one  hundred  and  fifty  nautical  miles 
distant.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  for  Lupi,  the  steamer 
Abeille,  returning  from  the  Antilles,  off  Paramaribo,  picked 
him  up,  half  drowned  and  almost  in  a  fainting  condition,  and 
a  few  hours  later  he  was  in  irons  in  his  cell. 


The  coroner  of  El  Paso  County,  Colo.,  has  just  given  out 
an  astounding  record  of  violent  deaths  at  Cripple  Creek. 
The  record  covers  a  period  of  three  and  one-half  years,  and 
shows  Cripple  Creek  to  be  the  "toughest  town"  in  the 
United  States.  It  gives  a  total  of  247  recorded  violent 
deaths  in  Cripple  Creek  alone  since  January,  1S94,  or  an 
average  of  more  than  70  a  year,  or  one  for  every  five  days, 
and  this  for  an  average  population  of  less  than  5,000  people. 
The  report  does  not  include  those  killed  and  disposed  of 
without  record,  nor  does  it  take  into  account  the  large  num- 
ber crippled  for  life.  About  125  of  these  violent  deaths 
were  caused  by  explosions  and  suicide.  The  rest  are 
"homicide  cases." 

■^--•■^ 

A  medical  man  in  London  lost  his  dog  ;  it  was  not  a 
beauty,  but  handsome  enough  to  be  stolen,  and  it  was  a 
great  pet  of  his  wife.  He  hit  upon  an  ingenious  device  for 
recovering  it  at  a  cheap  price.  He  put  the  following  ad- 
vertisement in  the  paper  :  "  Lost,  a  small  black  dog  from 
May  Fair  Street.  It  is  of  no  value  even  to  the  owner,  but 
kind-hearted  persons  who  may  have  been  moved  to  take  it 
in  are  warned  not  to  do  so,  as  the  animal  has  been  much  ex- 
perimented upon  for  scientific  purposes,  and  may  become 
involuntarily  a  source  of  great  danger."  The  dog  came 
back  the  same  day,  in  time  for  afternoon  tea. 

■*  m  m 

English  prison  authorities  have  been  in  the  habit  of  trans- 
ferring the  women  prisoners  from  the  Liverpool  Jail  to 
Knutsford  Prison  in  big  gangs,  chained  together  like  slaves. 
It  developed  from  the  inquiries  made  by  the  home  secre- 
tary into  the  subject  that  as  many  as  thirty-two  women  in 
one  ^ang  have  been  thus  paraded.  Orders  have  been  issued 
to  stop  this  practice. 

New  York  city  maintains  a  free-lecture  bureau  under  the 
board  of  education,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  open  theatres 
in  the  crowded  tenement  districts  of  all  Greater  New  York, 
to  be  supported  by  appropriations  from  the  city  government 
and  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  some  board  kindred  in 
nature  to  the  department  of  education. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Lydia  Thompson,  queen  of  burlesquers,  is  now  reported 
as  "  a  clean,  comfortable-looking  old  lady  "  when  seen  on 
London  streets. 

John  Howells,  son  of  the  novelist,  William  Dean  Howells, 
recently  received  a  diploma  in  architecture  from  a  Paris  in- 
stitution, where  he  had  been  a  student  five  years. 

It  is  reported  that  Verdi  has  intrusted  to  his  friend, 
Boito,  a  box  containing  the  score  of  a  new  opera,  entirely 
completed,  but  that  the  box  is  not  to  be  opened  nor  its  con- 
tents investigated  until  after  the  Italian  composer's  death. 

Verestchagin,  the  Russian  battle  painter,  will  be  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Nobel  prize,  given  (or  "the  propagation  oi 
pacific  ideas,"  it  is  said,  as  his  pictures  have  brought  out 
the  true  horrors  of  war.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  calls  them  "  the 
best  assurance  against  war." 

Brigands  in  the  Roman  Campagna  have  no  luck  ;  they 
held  up  Prince  Francesco  Borghese,  Duke  of  Bomarzo,  and 
his  agent  recently,  but  the  two  had  only  seven  dollars  be- 
tween them.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen  was  robbed,  he  had  just  ten  dollars  on  his  person. 

The  late  Senator  Doolittle  began  his  speech  before  the 
Springfield  (11L)  convention  which  nominated  Lincoln,  as 
follows  :  '•  I  believe  in  the  God  Almighty,  and  under  Him  I 
believe  in  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  integrity  and  patriotism." 
The  cheers  which  greeted  this  were  so  tumultuous  that  he 
was  forced  to  sit  down. 

Joseph  Jefferson,  the  veteran  comedian,  is  now  a  great- 
grandfather. His  great-grandson  was  born  Sunday  before 
last  in  New  York,  and  is  the  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen 
MacDonough.  Mr.  MacDonough,  who  is  well  known  as  a 
dramatist,  married  Miss  Margaret  Jefferson,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Jefferson,  the  actor's  son,  last  September. 

Although  President  Faure's  life  has  several  times  been 
attempted,  he  declined  to  permit  any  members  of  the  French 
police  or  Parisian  detective  force  to  accompany  him  to  St. 
Petersburg,  declaring  that  it  would  constitute  a  slur  upon 
the  hospitality  of  the  Muscovite  nation.  Emperor  William, 
during  his  slay  in  the  Russian  capital  a  fortnight  previously, 
was  guarded  by  a  perfect  horde  of  Berlin  police  officers. 

A  grandson  of  ex-Empress  Eugenie,  the  son  of  Prince 
Louis  Bonaparte,  is  a  pupil  at  the  military  academy  of  St. 
Cyr,  France.  He  goes  by  the  name  of  Wallie  Kelly,  his 
mother  having  been  the  daughter  of  a  London  tailor  of 
that  name.  It  is  said  that  the  prince  and  Miss  Kelly  were 
secretly  married,  but  no  proof  of  the  marriage  exists. 
The  ex-empress  placed  the  boy  at  school  and  often  visits 
him  there. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  apparitions  at  the  late  Bay- 
reuth  festival  was  Sir  Peladan,  who,  by  way  of  contrast  to  his 
raven  locks  and  Abyssinian  beard,  wore  a  snow-white  flannel 
suit  and  a  white  felt  hat.  His  wife  wore  a  lemon-colored 
silk  dress  with  green  trimming.  The  local  wags  promptly 
dubbed  the  two  "  vanilla  and  lemon  ice-cream,"  and  the  vil- 
lage children  ran  after  them  and  hooted.  Their  Parisian 
countrymen  laughed  and  pronounced  the  joke  chic  and 
rigolo,  but  Sar  Peladan  stalked  about  unmoved. 

President  Kruger's  unlooked-for  declaration  that  his  gov- 
ernment declines  to  recognize  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  Transvaal  may  bt  accounted  for  by  the  exaspera- 
tion caused  among  the  Boers  by  the  news  that  Dr.  Jameson 
has  returned  to  Africa  and  is  once  more  employed  by  the 
Chartered  Company,  having  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  force  dispatched  from  Salisbury  against  the 
witch-doctor  Kenlbin.  When  Jameson  was  turned  over 
by  the  Boers  to  the  British  authorities,  immediately  after  the 
Transvaal  raid,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  he  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  permitted  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment to  return  to  South  Africa. 

The  Italian  newspapers,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of 
Prince  Henri  d'Orleans  by  the  Count  of  Turin,  have  not 
ceased  to  publish  shady  stories  concerning  the  French 
princeling.  One  that  has  been  republished  by  almost  every 
Italian  newspaper  of  note  tells  how  Baron  Hirsch  was  waked 
up  at  seven  o'clock  one  morning  to  prevent  the  prince's 
threatened  expulsion  from  the  Cercle  de  la  Rue  Royale  by  a 
loan  of  six  hundred  thousand  francs  to  pay  his  gambling 
debts.  Baron  Hirsch  advanced  the  money  only  after  formal 
promises  to  propose  him  for  membership  in  the  club.  The 
Duke  of  Chartres,  the  prince's  father,  undertook  this  unwel- 
come job,  seconded  by  General  de  Bire,  and  by  no  end  of 
wire-pulling  succeeded  finally  by  a  bare  ballot  of  six  votes,, 
for  each  of  which  Baron  Hirsch  accordingly  paid  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs. 

President  Borda,  of  L'ruguay,  who  was  assassinated  last 
month,  was  a  typical  South  American  adventurer.  His 
parents  were  French  Basques,  who  settled  in  the  city  of 
Mercedes,  in  1840,  and  established  a  restaurant,  with  ball- 
playing  grounds,  which  was  a  centre  for  the  numerous 
countrymen  who  gathered  in  the  city.  The  son  received  no 
other  primary  instruction  than  that  obtainable  in  the  country 
schools,  but  was  aggressive  and  successful.  At  the  time  of 
his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  business  man 
came  one  of  the  numerous  revolutions,  and  the  young  man 
joined  the  revolutionary  party.  On  its  success  he  was 
elected  justice,  and  filled  various  positions  up  to  that  of 
mayor  of  the  city.  In  1875  he  again  took  sides  with  the 
revolutionary  movement,  and  afterward  took  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  was  an  intriguer,  and  while  mani- 
festing marked  ability  won  the  dislike  of  many.  At  the 
presidential  election,  in  1S94,  he  was  elected  by  a  narrow 
margin,  but  has  been  very  unpopular  ever  since.  According 
to  certain  reports,  he  was  by  no  means  hostile  to  the  con 
tinuance  of  the  present  revolution,  it  being  understood  that 
he  was  connected  with  a  mercantile  firm  which  supplied 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  government. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


September  13,  1897. 


THE    CONVICT. 


An  Impressionist  Sketch. 


So  he  had  escaped.  At  last  he  was  free.  Free  !  What  a 
fine,  brave  word  it  was  !  He  had  never  grasped  its  meaning 
to  the  full  till  now.  Yes,  he  was  free — really  free.  See  ! 
he  could  walk  to  the  tree  yonder,  and  there  was  no  warder 
to  stop  him.  He  could  move  his  arm  thus  ;  or  turn  his 
head  this  way  or  that  way  ;  or  he  might  shout,  yell,  or 
whisper,  as  he  chose  ;  or  he  might  think — ah  !  but  before  he 
might  think,  but  then  his  thoughts  burned  him.  And  they 
gave  him  a  fear — a  frightful  fear  of  the  thought  of  the  next 
moment.  Now  they  lifted  him !  He  felt  an  exaltation. 
How  fine  it  was  ! 

The  sun  shone  thrillingly. 

He  was  warmed  and  soothed.  Though  he  were  a  Cain 
and  an  Ishmael,  he  had  a  friend- — the  light  of  God. 

He  sat  down  upon  a  log  to  rest  for  a  little  while.  Not 
that  he  was  weary,  though  he  had  been  running  and  walking 
through  many  hours.  Wear)'  ?  He  smiled  as  he  thought 
of  it.  How  could  he  feel  weary  with  this  fine  feeling  of 
freedom  upon  him  ?  Why,  it  was  as  if  he  were  treading  on 
air.  For  years  he  had  been  caged  up  and  made  to  work 
like  a  dog.  He  had  been  struck  in  the  face,  and  flogged 
with  the  heavy  whip  on  the  back,  for  just  nothing  at  all. 
He  couldn't  remember  the  number  of  times  he  had  been 
flogged.  How  the  whip  used  to  swish  as  it  was  coming 
down — down  upon  his  naked  back  !  And  the  horrible, 
fiendish  pain  !  It  was  as  if  a  great  pan  of  melted  metal 
were  being  poured  out  upon  his  bare  back  and  shoulders. 

Weary  ?  Why,  he  could  have  gone  on  till  Doomsday 
cracked. 

But  he  wanted  to  think  a  little  as  to  where  he  was  going 
and  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  was  here  in  this  great 
forest  without  any  bearings.  He  had  no  plan,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  plan  from.  He  had  escaped  at  once  and  without 
hesitation,  as  the  wild  beast  escapes. 

From  his  left  leg  was  hanging  a  piece  of  an  ankle  chain, 
which  he  had  broken  with  a  stone  just  before  he  had  sprung 
upon  the  warder,  Ryan,  and  plunged  the  knife  full  into  his 
throat.  How  fine  it  was  to  kill  him  !  How  fine  it  was  to 
turn  the  knife  downward  to  the  right  and  split  through  his 
collar-bone  !  Oh,  it  was  good  !  He  was  glad.  And  as  he 
was  running  away  he  had  turned  his  head  and  seen  him 
writhing  on  the  stones  How  the  blood  was  spurting  !  No. 
47  had  avenged  many  floggings  and  blows. 

He  was  not  a  man,  he  was  only  a  number,  only  an  it — an 
it  for  spite  to  be  vented  upon,  to  be  flogged,  to  be  starved, 
to  be  struck — from  which  the  semblance  of  the  Maker  was 
crushed.  Aye,  this  miserable,  that  had  once  been  a  man, 
was  now  only  a  thing,  a  poor,  poor  thing — or,  rather,  only 
the  number  of  a  thing. 

But  the  fine  sunlight  fell  softly  and  kindly  upon  him  for 
all  that. 

How  long  he  had  been  sitting  upon  the  log  he  could  not 
have  told.  It  might  have  been  hours  or  minutes.  But  all 
at  once  a  plan  was  working  in  his  mind.  It  did  not  seem 
to  come  from  himself  at  all.  It  was  as  if  some  one  else 
had  suddenly  forced  it  upon  him.  Oh  !  it  was  a  fine  plan — 
a  wild  and  daring  plan,  but  still  a  good  plan.  He  laughed 
to  himself.     Now  he  was  safe. 

He  stood  up  and  looked  toward  an  opening  in  the  trees. 
That  was  a  good  place  to  begin  from,  he  thought,  and  then 
he  could — and  then  he  could But  what  ? 

But  now  it  had  all  gone  from  him.  He  could  not  re- 
member it.  He -looked  around  blankly.  What  was  the 
matter  with  him  ? 

Suddenly  he  bent  down  to  listen.  The  blood-hounds  ! 
He  was  done  for,  sure  enough  !  They  were  giving  tongue 
as  they  hunted  around  for  his  trail.  A  running  stream  must 
have  broken  the  scent  of  it.  He  had  never  thought  of  the 
blood-hounds  !  But  let  them  come  on,  anyway.  He'd 
give  them  the  knife  he  had  given  Ryan. 

Now  the  baying  of  the  hounds  sounded  louder.  The 
wind  had  shifted  suddenly  and  was  carrying  it  full  in  his 
direction.  There  was  something  impersonal  in  the  deep 
cry.  And  it  was  rich,  and  full,  and  soft.  It  suggested 
blood — had  an  affinity  with  human  blood.  And  it  was 
weirdly  musical.  There  was  nothing  vicious  .in  it.  It  was 
calm,  implacable,  and  strange. 

It  stopped.  They  had  found  his  trail.  What  could  he 
do?  What  could  he  do?  They  would  be  tearing  him  to 
pieces  in  a  minute.  There  was  no  fear  in  these  dogs  ! 
They  simply  ran  straight  at  a  man  and  tore  him  up.  The 
warders  had  trained  them  into  it.  He  could  give  them  the 
knife,  to  be  sure,  but  while  he  was  giving  it  to  one,  another 
would  have  the  throat  torn  out  of  him.  If  they  would  only 
come  one  by  one,  he  might  have  a  chance. 

He  sat  down  again  on  the  log  and  waited. 

Ho  !  Ho  !  There  was  Ryan  !  As  sure  as  God  was  in 
Heaven,  there  was  Ryan  !  He  was  standing  at  the  other 
end  of  the  log,  with  his  hands  pressed  over  his  throat.  He 
was  smiling  and  nodding  to  him.  The  blood  was  welling 
from  under  his  fingers.  Why  was  he  there,  and  how  could 
he  stand  up  at  all  after  the  cut  he  had  got  in  the  throat  ?  He 
ought  to  be  lying  on  his  back— dead. 

Over  his  left  shoulder  hung  the  heavy  whip  with  which  he 
used  to  flog  No.  47  when  he  was  triced  up.  The  lash  of  it 
hung  down  in  front  of  him.  It  was  about  four  feet  long, 
and  was  made  of  plaited  wire  and  rubber.  Ryan,  with  his 
hands  still  over  his  throat,  was  nodding  his  head  gently 
toward  it  and  smiling. 

The  sun  was  going  down. 

So  Ryan  was  there  mocking  at  him  !  He  hadn't  got  even 
with  him  after  all.  But  he'd  get  even  now.  And,  rising 
up,  he  backed  suddenly,  and  then  plunged  at  him,  lunging 
up  with  his  knife  as  he  did  so. 

He  was  lying  prone  on  the  ground.  He  must  have  missed 
Ryan  altogether,  or — or  something. 

He  was  up  again,  and  there  was  Ryan  still,  looking  as  if 
iiotTwng  at  all  had  happened.     This  time  he  would  manage 


better.  And  he  was  collecting  himself  together  for  another 
lunge,  when  off  over  to  his  left  there  came  a  great  crashing, 
and  a  big  brown  dog  was  tearing  up  to  him. 

Thoughts  of  Ryan  left  him,  and  he  dropped  on  one  knee, 
the  better  to  meet  the  dog. 

The  dog  was  almost  on  the  top  of  him,  and  he  was  crouch- 
ing down  to  stand  the  shock,  when  all  at  once  it  stopped  as 
if  transfixed.  What  was  the  matter?  Why  didn't  it  come? 
It  was  staring  and  whining.  And  now  there  was  another 
crash,  and  another  dog  tore  up  and  stopped  in  the  same 
way.     And  still  another  dog.     And  another. 

All  were  staring  and  whining.  What  was  the  matter? 
And  the  convict  turned  his  head  and  saw  that  they  were 
staring  at  Ryan.     What  was  it  all  about  ? 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  suddenly  Ryan  vanished, 
and  the  big  brown  dogs  were  upon  him,  tearing  him  to 
pieces. — From  " Daratfs  Wine-Cup  and  Other  Tales",  by 
Bart  Kennedy, 

— — — -»  ♦  *- 

Experiments  made  by  William  A.  Eddy  at  Bayonne  with 
a  vistascope  attached  to  kites  prove  that  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  may  be  had  by  a  person  on  the  ground 
with  almost  the  same  effect  as  if  he  were  at  the  elevation  of 
the  kite.  The  vistascope  is  an  aerial  camera  obscura  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Eddy.  The  one  used  was  five  by  two  and 
one-half  feet,  and  was  carried  up  by  a  team  of  Eddy  kites, 
reinforced  by  a  Hargreave  box-kite.  The  apparatus  was 
sent  up  to  a  height  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
Then  Mr.  Eddy,  lying  flat  on  his  back,  with  a  powerful 
field-glass,  looked  up  at  the  reflector  of  the  camera  obscura. 
Houses  and  trees  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  By  lying  on  his  back  with  his  feet  toward  the 
view  to  be  seen,  the  observer  sees  the  landscape  stretched 
before  him  right  side  up  and  in  its  proper  condition.  More- 
over, there  is  a  peculiar  effect  of  being  in  the  air  on  a  level 
with  the  vistascope  and  looking  out  over  a  level  stretch  of 
country.  The  value  of  the  contrivance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
by  its  use  a  man  can  look  over  a  hill  without  having  to 
climb  it,  and  see  what  is  on  the  other  side. 

Trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United  States,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  once  the  route  of  a 
very  considerable  domestic  traffic,  has  dwindled  until  now  it 
may  be  said  to  be  entirely  a  chance  trade.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  thirty-two  vessels,  aggregating  57,094 
tons,  made  the  long  voyage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ports,  mainly  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  only 
ten,  aggregating  17,786  tons,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
ports.  These  were  not  in  regular  trade,  but  sailed  by  way 
of  the  Horn,  either  in  ballast  or,  if  fortunate,  with  cargoes 
of  domestic  merchandise,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  at  their 
first  destination  other  cargoes  for  export. 
-*-♦♦- 

The  question  arose  whether  a  young  lady  born  in  London 
on  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  January  after  the  house-clock 
had  struck  twelve,  while  the  parish  clock  was  striking,  but 
before  the  clock  of  St.  Paul's  had  struck,  was  born  on  the 
4th  or  5th.  The  testimony  of  the  house-clock  was  decided 
to  be  applicable  mostly  to  culinary  circumstances  ;  it  was 
the  guide  to  the  cook  as  to  the  dinner,  but  could  scarcely  be 
received  in  evidence  as  to  the  birth  of  a  child  ;  that  of  the 
parish  clock  was  of  more  importance,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived if  there  were  no  better  testimony  ;  but  it  could  not 
be  put  in  competition  with  the  metropolitan,  which  was 
therefore  held  to  decide  the  case. 


On  all  the  new  ships  of  the  navy  the  American  shield  has 
displaced  as  a  figure-head  the  designs  carried  on  the  older 
vessels.  This  is  carved  out  of  solid  brass,  with  the  stars 
and  stripes  and  the  shield  proper  fitted  close  around  the 
slender  bow,  while  scroll-work  extends  backward  on  either 
side  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  feet.  The  New  York, 
the  Minneapolis,  and  the  Philadelphia  have  possibly  the 
most  elaborate  designs,  some  having  cost  four  thousand  or 
five  thousand  dollars  each. 


A  little  New  York  girl,  of  the  age  to  ask  embarrassing 
questions,  was  very  desirous  of  having  a  brother,  and  pro- 
claimed that  if  the  stork  did  not  leave  one,  she  would  go 
after  that  bird  and  learn  why.  One  day  recently  she  went 
down  early  to  get  her  father's  paper  and  discovered  a  baby- 
boy  foundling  on  the  door-step.  She  at  once  adopted  it  for 
her  own  in  place  of  her  instantly  discarded  doll,  and  now 
her  parents  are  wondering  how  the  foster-parent  can  be 
separated  from  her  child. 


Perspiration  from  a  healthy  man,  when  injected  into  a 
dog,  will  kill  him  in  from  one  to  three  days.  The  dose  is 
fifteen  cubic  centimetres  to  each  kilogram  of  dog.  The 
effect  is  also  fatal  on  rabbits,  though  they  require  a  larger 
dose — twenty-five  cubic  centimetres.  Sweat  secreted  during 
severe  muscular  labor  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  more 
poisonous.  Such  are  the  results  of  experiments  by  M. 
Arloing,  communicated  to   the   Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Lynching  is  murder,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  the  State 
of  Texas  has  set  other  States,  both  North  and  South,  a  good 
example,  by  making  it  so  upon  the  statute-books.  The 
same  law  also  provides  that  lynchers,  when  put  on  trial,  shall 
be  tried  out  of  the  county  where  the  crime  was  committed, 
and  that  sheriffs  who  fail  to  protect  prisoners  from  lynching- 
parties  shall  be  removed  from  office. 

Miss  Flora  Shaw  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of  having 
outmanceuvred  a  parliamentary  committee.  When  she 
was  invited  to  explain  the  mysterious  telegrams  in  the 
South  African  business,  she  simply  overwhelmed  her  ques- 
tioners with  a  Niagara  of  rhetoric.  The  committee  was 
tossed  helplessly  in  the  flood,  and  eventually  adjourned  in 
sheer  exhaustion. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag- 
Come,  brothers  !  rally  for  the  right ! 

The  bravest  of  the  brave 
Sends  forth  her  ringing  battle-cry 

Beside  the  Atlantic  wave  ! 
She  leads  the  way  in  honor's  path  ; 

Come  brothers,  near  and  far, 
Come  rally  round  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag 

That  bears  a  single  star ! 

We've  bome  the  Yankee  trickery, 

The  Yankee  gibe  and  sneer, 
Till  Yankee  insolence  and  pride 

Know  neither  shame  nor  fear  ; 
But  ready  now  with  shot  and  steel 

Their  brazen  front  to  mar. 
We  hoist  aloft  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag 

That  bears  a  single  star. 

Now  Georgia  marches  to  the  front, 

And  close  beside  her  come 
Her  sisters  by  the  Mexique  Sea, 

With  pealing  trump  and  drum  ; 
Till  answering  back  from  hill  and  glen 

The  rallying  cry  afar, 
A  Nation  hoists  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag 

That  bears  a  single  star ! 

By  every  stone  in  Charleston  Bay, 

By  each  beleaguered  town, 
We  swear  to  rest  not,  night  nor  day, 

But  hunt  the  tyrants  down  ! 
Till  bathed  in  valor's  holy  blood 

The  gazing  world  afar 
Shall  greet  with  shouts  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag 

That  bears  the  cross  and  star  ! 

— Annie  Chambers  Ketchum. 

My  Maryland. 
The  despot's  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 

Maryland  ! 
His  torch  is  at  thy  temple  door, 

Maryland  ! 
Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 
That  flecked  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
And  be  the  battle  queen  of  yore, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland  ! 

Hark  to  an  exiled  son's  appeal, 

Maryland  ! 
My  Mother  State,  to  thee  I  kneel, 

Maryland  ! 
For  life  or  death,  for  woe  or  weal, 
Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal, 
And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steel, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland ! 

Thou  wilt  not  cower  in  the  dust, 

Maryland  ! 
Thy  beaming  sword  shall  never  rust, 

Maryland  ! 
Remember  Carroll's  sacred  trust. 
Remember  Howard's  warlike  thrust, 
And  all  thy  slumberers  with  the  just, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland  ! 

Come  !  'tis  the  red  dawn  of  the  day, 

Maryland  ! 
Come  with  thy  panoplied  array, 

Maryland  ! 
With  Ringgold's  spirit  for  the  fray, 
With  Watson's  blood  at  Monterey. 
With  fearless  Lowe  and  dashing  May, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland ! 

Dear  mother,  burst  the  tyrant's  chain, 

Maryland  ! 
Virginia  should  not  call  in  vain, 

Maryland  ! 
She  meets  her  sisters  on  the  plain, 
'  Sic  semper  / "  'tis  the  proud  refrain 
That  baffles  minions  back  amain, 

Maryland  ! 
Arise  in  majesty  again, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland  ! 

Come  !  for  thy  shield  is  bright  and  strong, 

Maryland  ! 
Come  !  for  thy  dalliance  does  thee  wrong, 

Maryland  ! 
Come  to  thine   own  heroic  throng 
Stalking  with  liberty  along. 
And  chant  thy  dauntless  slogan-song, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland ! 

I  see  the  blush  upon  thy  cheek, 

Maryland  ! 
But  thou  wast  ever  bravely  meek, 

Maryland  ! 
But  lo  !  there  surges  forth  a  shriek. 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  creek  to  creek, 
Potomac  calls  to  Chesapeake, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland  ! 

Thou  wilt  not  yield  the  Vandal  toll, 

Maryland  ! 
Thou  wilt  not  crook  to  his  control, 

Maryland  ! 
Better  the  fire  upon  the  roll. 
Better  the  shot,  the  blade,  the  bowl, 
Than  crucifixion  of  the  soul, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland  ! 

I  hear  the  distant  thunder-hum, 

Maryland  ! 
The  "Old  Line's"  bugle,  fife,  and  drum, 

Maryland  ! 
She  is  not  dead,  nor  deaf,  nor  dumb  ; 
Huzza !  she  spurns  the  Northern  scum — 
She  breathes  !  She  burns  !  She'll  come  !  She'll  come  ! 

Maryland,  my  Maryland  ! 

— James  R.  Randall. 


What  is  termed  a  "  peculiar  "  ~war  measure,  but  is  really 
a  most  natural  and  sensible  one,  has  just  been  made  by 
the  British  Government,  in  forbidding  for  the  present  the 
sale  to  the  Indian  public  of  rifles  sighted  to  more  than  three 
hundred  yards.  The  object  is  obvious,  and  so  is  its 
promise  of  effectiveness.  Guns  of  only  three  hundred  yards' 
range  are  as  good  as  any  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  such  as 
shooting  game,  destroying  savage  beasts,  and  protecting  life 
and  property.  But  they  are  of  little  or  no  value  in  warfare 
against  guns  of  three  or  four  times  greater  range.  The 
natives  can  not,  therefore,  complain  that  they  are  deprived 
of  means  of  protection,  while  they  will  be  deprived  of  means 
of  offense  against  the  government. 


September  13,  18Q7. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BICYCLING    IN    EUROPE. 

William  Henry  Bishop,  the  Novelist,  tells  of  his  Travels  A-Wheel 

— American  versus  European  Machines— A  Paper- 

Chase  in  France. 

I  had  got  myself  made  a  member  of  the  Touring  Club 
of  France  just  before  leaving  home  (writes  William  Henry 
Bishop  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post)  and  at  Havre  I  was 
met  by  the  badge  of  the  club  and  by  a  plaque  of  indentification 
to  fasten  upon  the  machine.  These  articles,  enameled  in 
colors,  are  very  pretty,  and  were  rather  the  admiration  of 
the  ship.  Plenty  of  other  bicycles  were  hoisted  out  of  the 
hold,  but  it  happened  that  I  was  the  only  passenger  who 
was  to  begin  to  wheel  at  once.  As  a  member  of  the  club 
you  do  not  have  to  pay  any  duties  on  your  machine.  Two 
customs  officers  scrutinized  my  card  of  membership  closely, 
the  second  coming  to  look  at  it  after  the  first  had  finished  ; 
he  explained,  apologetically,  that  these  cards  were  sometimes 
presented  nearly  in  blank.  They  require  to  have  your 
photograph  in  a  corner  and  to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  of 
the  mayor  of  your  town  and  various  other  particulars.  Advice 
to  those  hereafter  who  may  be  inclined  to  leave  the  card  in 
the  virgin  state  in  which  it  comes  from  the  American  dele- 
gate, Colonel  Hessehine,  of  Boston. 

The  Havre  steamer  arrives  Sunday  afternoon,  and  it  was 
the  season  of  the  Pentecost  fetes  besides,  but  I  found  a 
mecanicien,  in  the  Cours  de  la  Republique,  who  went  to 
work  in  a  business-like  way  to  deliver  the  bicycle  from  the 
light  wooden  crate  and  the  thick  smearing  of  vaseline  under 
protection  of  which  it  had  crossed  the  ocean.  Interested 
by-standers  pronounced  some  parts  of  the  machine,  as  they 
saw  it  develop,  chouette  (smart  and  taking),  and  others 
rigolo  (funny  or  queer).  A  very  common  remark  heard 
about  the  American  wheels,  as  about  many  other  American 
products,  at  present  is  that  they  have  du  cachet  (good  style, 
distinction). 

I  left  the  dealer  five  francs  and  my  crate,  and  started  out 
into  the  open  country.  The  foreign  soil  received  hospitably 
the  visitant  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  that  rolled  with 
light  impact  on  its  surface  ;  even  the  cobble-paved  streets 
were  smooth,  and  the  trolley  tracks  were  sunk  flush  with  the 
surface.  Ten  or  fifteen  miles  on  a  little  tour  of  exploration, 
and  to  see  that  all  was  working  perfectly — it  was  nothing  at 
all ;  and  what  a  surprise,  what  a  pleasure,  to  thread  in  this 
easy  way  even  the  characteristic  crooked  alleys  of  the 
French  villages,  which  I  had  so  often  laboriously  trod  on  j 
foot.  Above  Vasouy  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with 
one  of  the  characteristic  French  hills.  "You  are  confronted 
with  the  notice,  put  up  by  the  benevolent  Touring  Club  : 
11  Cyclists,  attention  !  Rapid  descent  and  dangerous  turn- 
ing." The  road  on  these  hills  is  as  winding  as  the  usual 
French  road  is  mathematically,  remorselessly  straight  ;  the 
surface  is  perfectly  hard  and  even,  and  you  get  no  assist- 
ance in  holding  back  from  the  friction  of  any  rough  places. 
Suppose,  in  going  down  at  a  fast  pace,  you  come — a  very 
common  incident — upon  a  string-team  of  draught-horses  all 
spread  out  over  the  route,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape.  I  had  come  over  without  a  brake,  and  was  riding, 
too,  a  seventy-six  gear.  I  had  been  told  that  a  brake  was 
not  obligatory  here,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not — you  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  break  your  neck  if  you  wish  ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  you  wish.  All  around  Paris,  all  over  France,  there 
are  such  hills,  to  say  nothing  yet  of  the  mountains  proper. 
Lesson  number  one,  then,  the  very  great,  really  the  vital 
importance  of  having  a  brake. 

From  Honfleur  I  started  for  Paris  by  way  of  Rouen. 
Up  to  this  time  everything  was  working  smoothly.  A  good 
many  small  flint-stones  crackled  under  my  wheels,  but  I  was 
agreeably  re-assured  ;  they  seemed  about  as  harmless  as  the 
cinders  or  gravel  on  one  of  our  bicycle-paths.  I  had  the 
wind  with  me,  and  was  making  great  progress.  The  roads 
are  good  and  even  from  side  to  side,  and  you  do  not  have  to 
fix  your  attention  too  exclusively  on  your  way,  but  can  look 
about  you  at  the  architecture  and  the  landscape.  I  had 
made,  say,  fifty  miles  in  all,  when,  at  but  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  at  Pont-Audemer,  with  three  good  hours  of  day- 
light before  me,  I  found  a  big  nail,  from  a  peasant's  shoe, 
sticking  in  my  main  tire,  and  the  tire  was  leaking  from  a 
score  of  small  places  besides.  Impossible  to  find  anybody 
in  the  town  who  could  mend  a  single-tube  tire  ;  they  under- 
stand nothing  but  the  Dunlop  or  some  French  modification 
of  it.  The  incident  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  local  delegate  of  the  Touring  Club. 
He  was  very  polite.  He  told  me  about  the  temper  of  the 
people  toward  the  bicycle,  which  is  improving,  now  that  the 
postman,  the  huissier,  and  others  begin  to  use  it  practically 
in  the  way  of  their  work.  He  found  me  a  jeweler,  an  in- 
genious person  who  in  general  could  mend  anything,  and 
between  us  we  managed  to  heal  the  wound  caused  by  the 
hob-nail  from  the  shoe.  But  even  then  the  condition  of  the 
tire  was  hopeless.  I  had  to  take  the  train  for  Paris  and  pur- 
chase a  new  one.  Cost  of  that  day's  damages,  exclusive  of 
hotel  bill,  railway  fare,  and  expressage  on  trunk,  already  sent 
on,  say,  forty  francs. 

The  next  accident  that  happened  to  me  was  to  break  a 
pedal-pin  out  at  Ville  d'Avray.  Return  by  the  train  and  a 
hunt  all  over  Paris,  which  resulted,  not  in  replacing  simply 
the  broken  pin,  but  in  having  to  buy  a  new  pair  of  pedals. 
And  again  it  was  a  lucky  chance  to  find  pedals  of  the  same 
make,  though  well  known  at  home  ;  one  dealer  happened  to 
have  just  a  single  pair,  which  had  been  sent  over  to  him  as 
a  specimen.  Later  on,  in  the  Riviera,  there  broke  an  end 
of  the  main  axle,  the  crank-hanger.  That  was  clearly  a  de- 
fect in  the  machine.  There  was  an  agent  for  the  make  I 
ride  in  London,  but  not  nearer.  I  could  hardly  wait,  two 
or  three  weeks,  to  get  a  new  axle  from  him,  so  I  had  one 
forged  at  Nice  ;  price  twelve  francs,  and  two  days'  delay  in 
my  plans.  The  "  clumsiness  "  of  foreign  bicycles  now  be- 
gan to  take  on  a  very  different  aspect.  The  tourists  I  first 
began  to  notice,  on  the  northern  coast,  had  thick,  substantia], 
double-tube  tires,  often  corrugated   so  as  not  to  slip  ;   stout, 


wide  cranks,  saddles  with  heavy  springs,  substantial  brakes,  \ 
liberal  mud-guards,  and  often  gear-cases.     They  were  not 
pretty  to  look  at,  if  you  will,  but  they  went  rolling  on  through 
rain  and  shine. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  it  would  not  be  better  for 
those  to  whom  expense  is  an  object  to  hire  bicycles  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  bringing  over  their  own.  The 
prices  vary  from  eighty  or  one  hundred  francs  a  month  on 
the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arme'e  to  fifty  francs  or  less  in  a 
more  modest  part  of  Paris,  and  to  forty  or  possibly  less  in 
smaller  cities  like  Grenoble  and  Geneva.  "  But  you  would 
not  get  a  good  one,"  somebody  interposes  with  vigor. 
"Softly  there,"  I  am  inclined  to  reply;  "all  bicycles  are 
good  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  some  are  better  than 
others."  I  have  come  to  have  plenty  of  respect  for  the  for- 
eign bicycles  ;  they  get  over  the  ground  at  as  great  a  pace  as  j 
our  own  ;  they  are  comfortable  and  they  are  safe. 

The  wheeling  excursion  I  took  that  offered  the  best  occa-  [ 
sion  for  character-study  and  human   interest  was  a  Rallie-  \ 
Papier,  or  paper-chase — a  run  on  the  principle  of  fox  and  ' 
hounds — with  the  Touring  Club   of  France,  in  the  forest  of 
Saint-Germain.     The  course  was   fifteen   miles,  a  hard  one, 
too,  with  many  stiff  hills  in  it,  and  then   there  was  fifteen  or  ' 
twenty  miles   more  to    Neauphle-le-Chateau,    where  a    gay 
breakfast  was  taken  in  the  open  air.     There  were  more  than 
two  hundred  riders,  a  considerable  number  of  them  women. 
In  the  forest  many  false  leads  were  given,  and   it  was  enter-  . 
taining  to  see  eager  groups  going  and  coming  swiftly  on  all  I 
four  branches   of    a  cross-roads  at  once.     After  breakfast 
there  were  some  amusing  games,  joisting  at  rings  with  canes  ; 
or  umbrellas  for  lances,  and  the   like.     All  passed   off  with  I 
great  humor,  and  many  of  the  pet  terms   invented  for  the 
bicycle  were  heard.     The  tire  is  a  pneu  (pneumatic,  the  p 
strongly    pronounced)  ;    the  smart   name   for   the   machine 
itself  is  a  be'cane,  which  means  something  like   "nag"  or 
"hobby-horse."     If  you  get  a  tumble,  you    ramasser  une\ 
pelle — that   is,   you  "  pick  up  a  shovel."     The  women  in-  ! 
variably  wear  knickeibockers,  and,  when  dismounted,  they  ' 
go  about  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  in  a  good-fellow 
sort  of  way.     The  costume  is  not  bad  on  the  wheel,  but  on 
foot  it  is  rather  waddling.     The  men  have  some  extraordi- 
nary jerseys,  but  in  addition  to  that  they  adopt,  almost  like 
a  uniform,  trousers  and  cap  of  black-and-white  check  and 
black  stockings.     If  they  mean  to  be  very  elegant,  they  add 
white  gloves.     All  mount   much  lower  than  we  do,  so  that 
when  the  start  was  given,  the  contestants  were  simply  be- 
striding their  machines  with  one  foot   on  the  ground.     If 
toe-clips  (fixe-pieds)  are  used,  they  just  clear  the  surface. 

What  I  may  call  my  most  dramatic  and  moving  excursion 
was  the  dragging  a  fagot,  or  clog,  down  the  abrupt  mountain 
descent  on  the  journey  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  I  had 
always  wanted  to  try  dragging  the  fagot.  I  started  with  an 
agreeable  companion,  a  practical  mountain-rider,  but  he,  too, 
had  only  heard  of  going  down  steep  inclines  with  the  aid  of 
a  clog,  and  had  never  personally  tried  it.  As  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  he  was  just  the  one,  I  claimed,  to  make  a 
careful  computation  of  our  weights  and  all  the  other  condi- 
tions, and  so  adjust  the  clogs  we  needed  with  entire  accuracy. 
We  dispensed,  however,  with  these  elaborate  preparations. 
A  cantonnier,  or  road-mender,  fitted  us  out  with  two  large 
dried  branches — we  tied  them  on  behind  the  bicycles  and 
started.  The  grade  is  extremely  stiff,  part  of  the  way  as 
much  as  ten  per  cent.  ;  it  seemed  to  me  a  good  deal  like 
going  down  stairs.  The  professor  of  physics  was  soon 
gayly  lost  to  sight  in  front.  I  essayed  to  go  on  more 
slowly,  but  my  machine  carried  much  more  avoirdupois  than 
!  his,  and  I  was  soon  aware  that  I  was  being  run  away  with, 
in  spite  of  my  dragging  pine-branch.  Such  mountain  roads 
!  are  built  only  by  a  system  of  sharp  zigzags,  and  if  you  can 
!  not  slack  up  at  one  of  these  sharp  turns,  you  are  in  danger 
I  of  going  over  and  landing  on  the  roof  of  a  chalet  in  the 
1  valley,  half  a  mile  below,  to  the  astonishment,  no  doubt,  of 
the  inmates.  However,  I  had  only  the  bare  intimation  of 
such  a  romantic  fate  and  escaped  the  reality  ;  I  got  off  free 
from  harm,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  verge.  I  rejoined  my 
sanguine  professor  of  physics — he  added  the  weight  of  his 
pine-branch  to  mine,  got  another  for  himself,  and  again  we 
started.  But  the  cords  with  which  our  clogs  were  fastened 
on  were  only  small  twine  ;  I  could  not  help  being  a  little 
1  nervous,  from  the  reflection  that  this  might  snap  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  a  descent  upon  the  chalets  or  the  church- 
steeple  below  still  be  in  store.  It  was  only  on  long,  com- 
paratively straight  stretches  that  I  really  enjoyed  the  motion  ; 
then  it  was  decidedly  exhilarating.  The  trailing  boughs  oc- 
cupied the  whole  width  of  the  road  and  raised  a  cloud  of 
dust.  We  must  have  passed  like  some  witches'  ride.  My 
fagot,  too,  made  a  great  roaring  ;  when  I  passed  along  by 
the  cataracts,  I  was  inclined  to  say  to  myself :  "  Tiens  / 
there's  something  trying  to  set  up  a  competition  with  me." 
Arrived  at  last  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  we  fell  in  with  a 
French  bicyclist,  who  announced  that  an  edict  was  out 
against  riding  with  the  fagot ;  he  had  had  it  from  one  of  the 
stage-drivers,  and  was  disconcerted  in  his  plans  thereby  !  I 
suspect  it  was  only  the  invention  of  the  stage-driver  himself, 
who  opposed  the  fagot  because  it  scared  his  horses  and 
I  raised  such  an  infernal  dust. 

Experiments  have  recently  been  made  by  Eastern  rail- 
ways in  sprinkling  oil  along  the  ground  beside  their  tracks 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  dust  from  being  swept  up 
by  the  motion  of  the  cars.  A  stretch  of  road  in  New  Jersey 
1  was  sprinkled  with  crude  oil  for  a  distance  of  six  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  track.  This  was  found  to  lay  the  dust  suc- 
cessfully, and  it  is  said  that  the  entire  Pennsylvania  system 
will  be  thus  treated. 

A  man  named  Damm,  who  lives  in  El  Paso  County,  Col., 
had  occasion  to  find  a  name  for  a  new  olive-branch,  the 
other  day.     He  called  the  little  stranger  Prosperity  B. 

Paris   is   trying  the  experiment   of  closing  the  stores  at 
;  noon  on  Saturday  this  summer.     Many   shops  have  closed 
regularly  on  Sunday  for  some  years  past. 


A    FAMOUS    ACTRESS. 

Some  Account  of  the  Late   Mrs.  John  Drew  and  her  Family—  Her 

Career  on  the  Stage— John  and  Sidney   Drew  and 

Georgie  Drew-Barrymore. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  John  Drew,  at  the  Bevan  House  at 
Larchmont,  last  Tuesday,  removes  one  of  the  most  notable 
figures  in  the  history  of  the  American  stage.  There  was  no 
woman  in  the  theatrical  profession  who  was  more  widely 
known  or  more  universally  respected  and  admired  than 
she.  "  I  want  to  be  liked  by  everybody,"  she  once  said  to 
Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  she  has  had  her  wish.  Her  ex- 
quisite art  won  the  affections  of  the  public  years  ago,  and 
among  the  people  with  whom  her  life  brought  her  in  con- 
tact, from  such  veterans  as  Couldock  and  Jefferson  to  the 
last  new  graduate  of  the  dramatic  schools,  she  was  loved 
and  venerated. 

Mrs.  Drew's  public  career  extends  almost  through  the  span 
of  her  seventy-eight  years,  for  she  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  the  age  of  six.  She  was  born  in  England  in 
1 8 19,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Lane,  being  an  actress  who  after- 
ward took  the  name  of  Kinlock.  Her  debut  was  made  at 
the  Liverpool  Theatre  as  Agib  in  "  Timur,  the  Tartar,"  and 
a  year  later,  when  her  mother  came  to  this  country  to  play 
an  engagement  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadel- 
phia, she  brought  her  little  girl  with  her.  It  was  here  that 
Louisa  Lane  made  her  American  debut,  playing  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  Richard  the  Third  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth. 
There  was  quite  a  rage  for  child-actresses  at  that  time, 
and  she  did  so  well  as  the  little  prisoner  of  the  tower  that 
she  was  soon  offered  an  opportunity  to  make  her  bow  in 
New  York.  This  she  did  at  the  Old  Bowery  Theatre  on 
March  28,  1828,  playing  the  role  of  Little  Pickle.  A  year 
later  a  play  was  written  especially  for  her.  It  was  called 
11  Twelve  Precisely  ;  or,  A  Day  at  Dover,"  and  in  it  she 
was  called  upon  to  enact  five  roles,  from  a  little  child  of  two 
years  to  a  French  marquise.  In  1833  she  was  a  member 
of  the  stock  company  at  the  Old  Bowery,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen  she  was  well  started  on  her  career. 

When  she  had  been  a  member  of  the  company  two  or 
three  years,  she  married    Henry  Hunt,   an   English  opera- 
singer  ;  but  they  did  not  agree,  and  she  separated  from  him. 
Soon  after  this  she  married  George   Mossop,  an  Irish  actor, 
and  a  year  after  his  death,  in  1 S49,  she  became  the  wife  of 
John  Drew.     Together  they  played  in  stock  companies  in 
Philadelphia  and  made  tours  of  the  country — one,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  extending  to  .  the  Pacific.  Coast  in  the  early 
days.     But  they  presently  settled   down  in  the  Quaker  City, 
and  Mr.  Drew  joined  William  Wheatley  in  the  management 
of  the   Arch  Street  Theatre,  Mrs.    Drew  appearing  on  that 
I  stage  in   many  of  the  standard  comedies.     When  her  hus- 
band   died    and    Wheatley    retired    in    1S62,    Mrs.    Drew 
1  assumed  the  management  of  the  theatre  and  conducted  it 
with  varying  success  for  thirty-one  years.     She  made  large 
j  sums  of  money  and   lost  them,  and  would  gladly  have  re- 
mained  in  the  harness  to  the  last ;  but  two  or  three  years 
;  ago  her  elder  son,  John   Drew,  persuaded  her  to  retire  and 
1  spend  her  declining  years  in  well-earned  leisure. 

She    played    many   parts    in   her  day,  but  the  role  with 
!  which    her  name  will   ever   be   associated  is  that    of  Mrs. 
;  Malaprop  in  "The  Rivals."     The   whole  character  was  re- 
1  vealed  in  the  way  she  used  to  say,  "  He  has  enveloped  the 
whole  plot  to  me,  and  he  will  give  you  the  perpendiculars." 
It  was  in  this  delightful  role  that  she  made  her  last  notable 
appearances    in    this    city.      It  was    two    years  ago   at    the 
American  Theatre,  with  the   famous  "all-star"  cast  that  in- 
cludtd  Joseph  Jefferson,  the   Hollands,  Nat  Goodwin,  Julia 
Marlowe,  and  others  of  equal   fame.     They  played  a  brief 
j  tour  of  the  larger  cities   in  a  remarkably  short  space   of 
1  time  and   made   an   equally  remarkable   pot  of  money,  and 
i  there  was  some   idea  of  again  repeating   it — the   first  "  all- 
!  star"  performance  of  "The  Rivals"  had  been   for   C.  W. 
■  Couldock's  benefit — but  last   fall   Mrs.   Drew  definitely  de- 
cided to  leave  the  stage,  and  she   has  since  been   seen  but 
little  in  the  metropolis. 

Mrs.  Drew  leaves  two  sons  in  the  theatrical   profession, 
and  the  death  of  her  only  daughter,  five  or  six  years  ago, 
removed  an  actress  who  would   have  gone  far  to  perpetuate 
her  mother's  fame.     The  elder  son,   John    Drew,  is    now 
forty-four    years    of    age    and    is    the    foremost    "genteel 
\  comedian,"  to   use  a  professional   phrase,  on  the  American 
stage.     He  was  in  Salt  Lake  when  his  mother  died,  but  he 
left  his  company  and  came  on  here  at  once.     The  younger 
I  son,    Sidney    Drew,   is    acting    in    England,  whither    Ethel 
I  Barrymore,  Mrs.  Drew's  granddaughter,  has  just  returned, 
after  a  ten  days'  visit  to  the  old   lady.     Mrs.  John   Drew, 
,  the  younger,  has   been  in   Europe  with   her  daughter,  who 
!  is  at  school  there,   but  she  has  been  notified  and  is  now  on 
her  way  here.     The  only  immediate  relative  with  Mrs.  Drew 
at  the  time  of  her  death  was  her  grandson,  "Jack"  Barry- 
more,  Ethel's  sixteen-year-old  brother. 

Lionel,  "Jack,"  and   Ethel  Barrymore  are  the  children  of 
'  Mrs.  Drew's  regretted  daughter,  Georgie   Drew-Barrymore. 
.  She  had  much  of  her  mother's  wonderful  talent,  and  at  the 
!  time  of  her  death  was  one  of  the  best  leading  ladies  in  the 
country,  especially  in  comedy  parts.     And  her  success   in 
.  this  line  was  not  without  reason,  for  she  had  a  keen  and 
merry  wit.     Many  tales  are  told  of  the  passages  at  arms  be- 
tween herself  and  her  light-hearted  husband,  Maurice  Barry- 
j  more. 

One  story  I   recall  is  to  the  effect  that   Mrs.  Barrymore, 
going  out  to  six-o'clock  mass  one  Sunday  morning,  met  her 
j  debonair  husband  just  as  he  was  returning  home. 

"  Ah,  Georgie,  I    know   where  you're  going,"  Barrymore 

!  exclaimed,   with  somewhat   of  playfulness  that  did   not  sit 

well  on  him  just  then — "  the  road  to  heaven,  eh,  my  dear  ?  " 

"Yes,  Barry,"  his  wife   replied,  severely,  "and  I  know 

where  you're  going — the   road  to  hell,  my  dear,"  and  she 

gathered    up    her    skirts   and   tripped    serenely    down    the 

street.  Flaw 

New  York,  September  3,  1897. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 


Ibsen  at  Home. 
Henrik  Ibsen,  "the  most  interesting  man  in  the 
Norwegian  capital,"  is  the  subject  of  an  entertaining 
letter  which  Walter  Wellman,  writing  from  Chris- 
tiania  under  date  of  August  nth.  sends  to  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald.  Ibsen,  it  seems,  may  be 
seen  every  day  of  the  week  without  the  paying  of  an 
admission  fee  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Twice  a  day 
Ibsen  comes  to  the  hotel  flora  his  residence.  He  ap- 
pears punctually  at  one  in  the  afternoon  and  again 
at  eight  in  the  evening.  The  hotel  people  say  it  is 
a  rare  thing  for  him  to  be  five  minutes  late.  A  cer- 
tain table  in  the  gallery  overlooking  the  garden  is  re- 
served  for  him,  and  when  he  comes,  a  waiter,  without 
asking  any  questions,  places  before  him  a  bottle  of 
brandy  and  another  of  soda-water.  He  never  drinks 
anything  else  and  never  more  nor  less  than  two 
glasses  at  each  visit.  He  measures  out  the  liquor 
with  methodical  exactness.  Then  he  sips,  a  swallow 
at  a  time,  with  a  regularity  so  nearly  perfect  that  one 
might  almost  say  his  drinks  are  taken  by  the  clock. 

An  exceedingly  sly,  acute,  and  observing  old  man 
is  Henrik  Ibsen.  The  truth  is,  he  is  a.  poseur,  and 
an  inveterate  one  at  that.  Until  recently  his  post  of 
observation  was  in  the  public  cafe  of  the  hotel  over- 
looking the  street.  Bui  experience  taught  him  that 
there  came  principally  Norwegians,  his  townspeople, 
and  that  if  he  wanted  to  see  and  be  seen  by  traveling 
Englishmen,  Americans,  French,  and  Germans,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  into  the  hotel  proper.  So  he 
comes  twice  daily  to  his  post  in  the  gallery,  where 
travelers  are  always  getting  their  luncheons  and  tak- 
ing their  after-dinner  coffee  in  the  garden.  One 
notes  that  his  visits  are  timed  to  the  hours  when  the 
greatest  number  of  foreigners  may  be  seen. 

When  he  takes  his  seat  he  proceeds  with  deliberate 
fussiness  to  arrange  his  newspaper,  his  hat.  his  spec- 
tacles, his  handkerchief.  His  shining  silk  chapeau  is 
placed  on  a  chair.  Several  pairs  of  eye-glasses  are 
put  down  upon  the  table.  Every  few  monienis  he 
changes  glasses,  always  pausing  to  wipe  again  and 
again  the  pair  placed  upon  his  nose.  As  he  reads  his 
newspaper,  apparently  wrapped  up  in  his  perusal,  a 
close  observer  will  note  that  Ibsen's  eyes  are  not  upon 
the  printed  page.  The  sly  old  dog  is  glancing  around 
to  see  if  the  people  are  watching  him.  If  they  are, 
and  among  them  are  ladies,  an  expression  of  self- 
satisfaction  is  seen  upon  his  ruddy  face.  He  is  rarely 
without  an  audience.  People  are  always  watching 
him  and  talking  about  him.  They  come  from  other 
hotels  to  have  a  look  at  him.  The  landlord  of  the 
Grand  proudly  marches  guests  out  into  the  garden  to 
show  them  the  great  Norwegian.  There  is  a  rumor 
— unverified,  as  such  things  must  always  be — that  the 
landlord  gladly  gives  Ibsen  his  brandy  and  soda 
without  charge.  If  he  does,  it  is  a  good  investment, 
for  the  old  man  is  a  great  attraction. 

Ibsen  is  a  good  deal  of  a  miser.  He  loves  money 
for  money 's  sake.  His  remittances  from  publishers 
and  theatrical  managers  come  in  the  shape  of  checks 
and  post-office  orders.  Not  one  of  these  is  intrusted 
to  a  secretary.  The  old  man  goes  in  person  to  the 
bank  and  to  the  post-office  to  get  the  money.  Those 
who  have  observed  him  say  that  he  rolls  money 
about  in  his  hands  in  .a  loving  way,  counts  it  over 
and  over,  and  puts  it  carefully  away  in  the  inside 
pocket  of  his  big  coat.  Ibsen  is  rich  now.  He  is 
worth  probably  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  That 
would  not  be  called  a  big  fortune  in  England  or 
America,  but  in  Norway  it  is  princely.  In  the  capital, 
a  city  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  popula- 
tion, there  are  only  two  or  three  millionaires.  A 
man  with  one  hundred  thousand  kroners — about 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars — is  thought  very  rich.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  Ibsen  loves  money.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  poor  author.  He  lived  in  a  garret 
and  was  glad  to  get  a  piece  of  fish  for  dinner  along 
with  his  glass  of  beer  at  the  cafe\ 

The  greatest  writer  in  Scandinavia  is  fond  of  ad- 
miration and  attention.  He  wears  rich  clothing — 
broadcloth  of  fine  texture  made  up  by  a  good  tailor 
— a  silk  hat.  patent-leather  boots.  He  carries  toilet 
articles  with  him  all  the  time,  and  uses  them  fre- 
quently. While  sitting  with  his  brandy  and  soda  in 
the  garden,  proud  to  be  the  centre  of  attention  for 
all  the  throng,  he  occasionally  takes  out  a  comb  or 
brush  and  lovingly  strokes  his  famous  white  side- 
whiskers  or  pokes  upward  bis  equally  famous  pom- 
padour locks  of  snow.  He  often  brushes  his  hat. 
too,  and  has  a  way  of  holding  it  for  some  moments 
before  his  face,  looking  down  into  the  crown.  Mr. 
Wellman  was  puzzled  to  know  why  he  did  this,  but 
a  little  inquiry  solved  the  problem.  In  the  bottom 
of  bis  high  hat  Mr.  Ibsen  has  a  small  mirror.  Such 
are  the  small  vanities  of  great  men. 

Ibsen  told  one  of  his  few  confidential  friends  the 
other  day  that  some  of  his  greatest  dramas  he  had 
written  in  six  weeks.  His  method  of  work  is  very 
peculiar.  He  spends  many  months  in  thinking  out 
the  plot,  the  characters,  the  dialogue.  But  not  a 
word  is  put  on  paper.  Everything  is  carried  in  his 
mind.  Suddenly  he  shuts  himself  up  to  write. 
During  this  time  he  will  see  no  one.  He  does  not 
come  to  the  hotel  for  his  brandy  and  soda.  He 
dines,  drinks,  sleeps,  fives  alone.  His  meals  are 
sent  in  to  him  as  if  he  were  a  prisoner.  He  will  not 
permit  the  members  of  his  family  to  talk  to  him. 

"  I  am  living  with  my  characters,"  he  explained  to 

his  friend.     "  They  have  form  and  life.     They  are  all 

._"--.  ut    iie.     They  dine    with    me,    sleep    with    me. 

-k  to   them.     They  talk  to  me.     I  write  down 


what  they  say.  My  work  comes  along  very  fast.  I 
never  find  it  necessary  to  erase  or  do  over.  It  is  all 
in  my  mind,  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  even  the 
words  and  the  rhymes,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for 
me  to  write  it  out  as  quickly  as  I  can.  During  this 
lime  I  am  not  Henrik  Ibsen.  I  do  not  live  in  Nor- 
way, nor  in  the  world.  It  is  an  existence  apart  from 
life,  with  my  creations." 

Ibsen  went  on  to  say  that  when  he  finished  his 
play,  and  ceased  to  live  with  his  characters,  and  re- 
sumed his  brandy  and  soda  and  posing  at  ihe  Grand 
Hotel,  al!  his  characters  ceased  to  have  interesl  for 
him.  He  did  not  like  to  read  what  he  had  written, 
nor  to  hear  it  talked  about.  He  wanted  to  thrust 
them  out  of  his  consciousness  and  gradually  prepare 
his  mind  for  new  creations. 

William  Watson's  Latest  Poem. 
William    Watson,    the    English    poet,    who    has 
made  no  notable  performance  since  his  sonnets  on 
"  The  Purple  East,"  has  been  inspired  by  Rudyard 
Kipling's  jubilee  hymn,    "  Recessional,"  to   write  a 
poem  on  "The  Unknown  God."     Kipling's  hymn, 
which  was  reprinted  from  the  London  Times  in  the 
Argonaut  of  August  9th.  began  with  this  stanza  : 
'•  God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line — 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget !  " 
Mr.  Watson's  poem  is  a  protest  against  this  con- 
ception of  the  Deity.     He  gains  his  sense  of  God 
"  When,  overarched  by  gorgeous  night, 
I  wave  my  trivial  self  away  ; 
When  all  I  was  to  all  men's  sight 
Shares  the  erasure  of  the  day." 
In  the  second  and  fourih  stanzas  he  declares  his 
god  is  nol  the  jealous  god  of  the  Hebrew  decalogue — 
"  Not  him  that  with  fantastic  boasts 

A  sombre  people  dreamed  they  knew  ; 
The  mere  barbaric  God  of  Hosts 

That  edged  their  sword  and  braced  their  thew  ; 
A  God  they  pitted  'gainst  a  swarm 
Of  neighbor  Gods  less  vast  of  arm  ; 
******** 

"  A  God  from  whom  obsequious  knees 

Woo'd.  if  he  raged,  a  fitful  truce  ; 

A  God.  perchance,  by  some  degrees 

Nobler  than  Odin  or  than  Zeus  ; 
Withal,  of  kindred  seed  and  line  ; 
Man's  giant  shadow,  hailed  divine." 
Passing  from  this  negation,  we  quote  two  stanzas 
in  which  the  "  unknown  god"  is  described  : 
"  The  God  I  know  of,  I  shall  ne'er 

Know,  though  he  dwells  exceeding  nigh. 
Raise  thou  the  stone  and  find  me  there, 
Cleave  thou  Ike  wood  and  there  am  /. 
Yea,  in  my  flesh  his  spirit  doth  flow, 
Too  near,  too  far,  for  me  to  know. 

"  Whate'er  my  deeds,  I  am  not  sure 
That  I  can  pleasure  him,  or  vex  : 
I  that  must  use  a  speech  so  poor 

It  narrows  the  supreme  with  sex. 
Notes  he  the  good  or  ill  in  man  ? 
To  hope  he  cares  is  all  I  can." 
The  concluding  three  stanzas,  which  are  most  in- 
timatelv  connected  with  Mr.  Kipling's  poem,  are  as 
follows  : 

"  Best  by  remembering  God,  say  some, 

We  keep  our  high  imperial  lot. 

Fortune.  I  fear,  hath  oftenest  come 

When  we  forgot— when  we  forgot ' 
A  lovelier  faith  their  happier  crown. 
But  history  laughs  and  weeps  it  down  ! 

"  Know  they  not  well  how,  seven  times  seven 
Wronging  our  mighty  arms  with  rust, 
We  dare  not  do  the  work  of  heaven 

Lest  heaven  should  hurl  us  in  the  dust  ? 
The  work  of  heaven  !    'Tis  waiting  still 
The  sanction  of  the  heavenly  will. 

"  Unmeet  to  be  profaned  by  praise 

Is  he  whose  coils  the  world  enfold  : 
The  God  on  whom  I  ever  gaze, 

The  God  I  never  once  behold  : 
Above  the  cloud,  beneath  the  clod  : 
The  Unknown  God,  the  Unknown  God." 
With  the  poems  it  is  as  it  is  with  the  two  concep- 
tions :  William  Watson's  satisfies  the  intellect,  while 
Rudyard  Kipling's  stirs  the  soul. 


Tales  with  a  French  Twist. 

Marcel  Prevost's  "  Letters  of  Women" — the  first 
series — has  been  translated  into  English  by  Arthur 
Hornblow.  and  may  now  be  had  in  a  dainty  little 
volume  whose  contents  would  have  made  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  novel-reader's  hair  rise  a  decade  or  two  ago, 
but  which  will  be  considered  little  more  than  clever 
and  French  to-day.  Provost,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  the  author  of  "  Les  Demi-Vjerges,"  the  portrayal 
of  up-to-date  young  Parisiennes  that  so  horrified 
French  society  a  couple  of  years  ago.  being  accepted 
as  a  picture  of  what  the  French  jeune  fille  was  com- 
ing to,  in  consequence  of  the  contaminating  example 
of  the  free-mannered  American  miss. 

But  for  the  conditions  exhibited  in  "Letters  of 
Women  "  there  is  no  exotic  excuse.  It  is  character- 
isticaUv  French,  if  one  may  believe  the  great  majority  j 
of  modern  French  novels  of  manners — though  the 
continued  existence  of  the  family  as  a  popular  institu- 
tion in  France  is  a  denial  of  their  accuracy.  The  let- 
ters set  forth  little  tales  in  which  the  feminine  soul — 
that  is,  the  feminine  soul  as  the  French  novelist  sees 
it — is  picked  to  pieces  and  reconstituted  with  a  vast 
deal  of  psychological  paradox  and  literary  skilL     But 


it  is  always  shown  to  be  a  small  soul,  nimble  and 
graceful  and  ever  striving  to  transgress  the  laws  made 
for  its  guidance  by  the  tyrant  man. 

"Morning  Letters,"  the  first  of  these  epistolary 
tales,  points  the  moral  that  it  is  well  to  be  on  with 
the  new  love  before  one  is  off  with  the  old.  It  con- 
sists of  two  letters,  in  the  first  of  which  the  fair 
writer  encourages  a  new  lover,  and  in  the  second, 
composed  after  a  few  moments'  thought,  she  breaks 
with  a  former  admirer,  vouchsafing  to  him  the  last 
sad  privilege  of  settling  her  dressmaker's  bill. 
"  Pages  from  a  Diary"  is  the  pathetic  confession  of 
a  woman  who  has  carried  a  lover's  image  in  her 
heart  for  a  dozen  years,  in  spite  of  a  phlegmatic 
husband  and  two  sons,  and  meets  the  man  again 
only  to  find  he  has  utterly  forgotten  her.  "  The 
Compact "  is  arranged  in  letters  between  a  man's 
wife  and  a  mademoiselle  of  the  Bouffes-Parisiens. 
"After  the  Transgression,"  "The  Rescue."  and 
other  tales  are  in  the  same  vein,  only  more  so. 

But  these  "  Letters  of  Women  "  are  not  all  of  this 
character.  "My  Old  Friend"  is  a  bride's  really 
charming  recital  of  her  courtship  and  of  the  kindlv 
deception  she  practiced  on  an  old  courtier  who 
imagined  he  was  in  love  with  her.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Argonaut  under  another  title.  "  Gene- 
vieve's Note-Book,"  too,  is  an  exquL-ite  little  tale, 
delicate  and  tender  as  well  as  marked  by  the  fine 
understanding  and  sympathy  with  woman's  sweet 
unreasonableness  that  M.  Provost  possesses  in  such 
an  eminent  degree. 

Published  by  Meyer  Brothers  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

A  Concise  Parliamentary  Guide. 

"The  Columbian  Parliamentary  Compend  or 
Rules  of  Debate,"  arranged  by  Harry  W.  Hoot, 
is  a  useful  little  hand-book.  It  contains  some  fifty 
pages,  on  which  are  such  marginal  index- headings 
as  "  Fixed  Time  to  Which  to  Adjourn,"  "To  Ad- 
journ," "Questions  of  Privilege,"  "Reconsider," 
"  Orders  of  the  Day."  "Questions  of  Order,"  "An 
Appeal,"  "Objection  to  Consider  a  Question," 
"Suspension  of  the  Rules,"  "Previous  Question," 
"  Principal  Motion,"  "  Forms  of  Voting,"  and  so  on, 
by  which  a  chairman  may  easily  find  the  rules  on 
which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  decide.  It  is  the 
most  convenient  arrangement  of  the  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary debate  that  we  have  seen. 

In  addition  to  these  rules,  a  score  or  more  of 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  latest 
platforms  of  the  Republican,  Democratic,  Prohibi- 
tion, National,  People's,  National  Silver,  and 
National  Democratic  parlies,  the  naturalization  laws, 
the  popular  and  electoral  votes  for  President  in  the 
last  ten  campaigns,  the  present  constitution  of  the 
electoral  college,  and  a  list  of  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

Published  by  the  Scientific  Publishing  Company, 
New  York. 

A  New  Book  by  E.  W.  Townsend. 

San  Franciscans,  who  take  a  local  pride  in  the 
creator  of  Chimmie  Fadden,  will  be  glad  to  bear 
that  Edward  W.  Townsend  has  a  new  book  on  the 
point  of  publication.  Mr.  Townsend  is  not  a  native 
of  this  city  or  Slate,  but  he  won  his  spurs  here,  some 
of  his  earliest  work  in  the  way  of  short  stories  having 
first  appeared  in  the  Argonaut.  "  Chimmie  Fadden," 
however,  gave  him  a  national  reputation,  and  hun- 
dreds of  readers  will  be  glad  to  find  another  book  of 
his  containing  matter  half  so  good. 

The  new  book,  which  has  just  been  announced  by 
the  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company,  of  New  York,  is 
entitled  "  Near  a  Whole  City  Full,"  and  it  contains  a 
number  of  short  tales  and  sketches  of  metropolitan 
types.  The  illustrations,  fifty  in  number,  are  also 
the  productions  of  a  former  San  Franciscan,  F.  A. 
Nankivell.  who  left  this  city  a  year  or  so  ago  to  join 
the  staff  of  Puck. 
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WHEN    WANTING   A 

BOOK 

— SEND   TO — 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  St. 

Near  a  Whole  City  Full 

By  EDWARD  W.  TOWNSEND, 

Author   of    "Chimmie    Fadden."    "A   Daughter   of    the 
Tenements,"  etc. 

There  are  certain  cities  which  speak  with  a  compelling 
voice  to.  certain  writers  ;  like  Coleridge's  '"  Ancient  Mar- 
iner," they  seem  to  select  the  man  who  must  write  them, 
and  lay  their  spell  upon  him  ;  thus  Stendhal  is  Impelled  to 
tell  of  Florence,  Coppee  cf  Paris,  Dickens  of  London. 

New  York  has  made  a  similar  dem  -nd  upon  Mr.  Towns- 
end  in  his  collection  of  stories.  "NEAR  A  WHOLE 
CITY  FULL."  The  scenery  and  characters  are  in  and 
around  Manhattan  Island,  the  universal  human  nature  is 
studied  in  its  New  York  manifestations,  and  many  dra- 
matically characteristic  phases  of  New  York  life,  tenden- 
cies strangely  neglected  by  other  writers  on  New  York's 
nooks  and  corners,  are  made  by  Mr.  Townsend  the  subjects 
of  vivid  and  haunting  pictures. 

Illustrated  with  fifty  drawings  by  F.  A.  Nankivell. 
Beautifully  printed  on  coated  paper  and  attractively 
bound  in  clotb.  $1.25. 

*»*  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  sent  by  mail,  postage 
free,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

G.  W.  DILLINGHAM  CO.,  New  York. 


Successful  be  jo  fid  ail  precedent. 

"THE    ILLS    OF     INDiCESTlON" 

(And  the  Nervous  and  Cutaneous  Ills  Depending  Thereon.) 
By  Dr.  H.  Partsch,  North  Berkeley,  California. 

This  is  an  original  system  of  instruction  which  for  the 
first  time  explains  and  cures,  without  drugs,  without  diet- 
ing, without  apparatus.     338  pages,  $5.00. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco  by  WM.  Doxey,  631  Mar- 
ket St.,  and  the  Emporium  Book  Department. 


Mailing-Tubes. 


New  Publications. 
The  best  map  of  Alaska  published  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  official  folding  map  issued  by  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  It  is  drawn  on  a  scale 
of  sixty  miles  to  the  inch,  and  presents  not  only  the 
new  settlements  of  the  Klondike  region,  but  also  the 
various  routes  of  travel  by  which  they  may  be  reached. 
Price,  25  cents. 

"  Third  Year  in  French,"  by  L.  C.  Syms,  of  the 
University  of  France,  makes,  with  the  two  preceding 
volumes,  a  complete  course  in  French  intended  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  preparatory  schools,  acad- 
emies, and  colleges.  It  treats  chiefly  of  the  use  of 
the  conditional,  subjunctive,  and  infinitive  moods 
and  of  the  participle,  and  gives  special  attention 
to  those  points  of  French  syntax  which  are  most 
difficult  for  English-speaking  students.  Published 
by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.20. 

The  very  mixed-up  domestic  and  legal  relations 
which  may  result  from  the  conflict  between  the 
divorce  laws  now  in  force  in  the  various  States  form 
the  ground- work  of  a  novel  entitled  -"A  Question- 
able Marriage,"  by  A.  Shackelford  Sullivan.  As  fic- 
tion, it  will  not  take  high  rank,  for  the  personages 
whose  histories  it  relates  are  not  more  life-like  than 
marionettes  ;  but  the  muddle  of  the  present  laws  and 
the  social  and  legal  questions  that  may  arise  from 
them  are  very  forcibly  presented.  Published  by 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 


Upon  request,  copies  of  the 
Argonaut  will  be  mailed  by 
the  publishers  in  pasteboard 
tubes  to  any  subscriber  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  year  in 
addition  to  the  regular  sub- 
scription price, 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice_Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

632  MAKKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicvcle  and  Oolf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


When  a  pair  of  glasses  has 
been  fitted  by  our  opticians, 
it  means  a  perfect  fit. 

They  fit  the  eyes,  the 
nose,  and  the  face  alike,  and 
there's  comfort  in  wearing 
them. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St, 


Opticians. 


September  13,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


Jean  Ingelow  and  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Two  Englishwomen  of  note  in  the  literary  world 
have  died  within  the  past  few  weeks — Jean  Ingelow 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant — and  surprisingly  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  their  retirement.  In  Miss  Ingelow's 
case  is  this  the  more   noticeable,  both  here  and  in 

England.     She  attained  to  a  great  popularity  in  the  I  ac^rs  are  seldom  extraordinary  men  or  women,  but 
United  States  ;  this  country  bought  over  two  hun-      thev  are  always  men  and  women.     Unlike  many  of 


pieces.  Occupied  as  she  was  with  her  children  and 
her  home,  she  could  not  afford  to  write  master- 
pieces always  ;  but  the  loss  of  the  artist  is  to  the 
honor  of  the  woman.  Mrs.  Oliphant  seldom  went 
very  deep  for  the  subjects  of  her  fiction  ;  she  pur- 
posely avoided  the  more  violent  passions  of  humanity, 
and  shrank  from  working  out  situations  to  the  bitter 
end.  Yet  her  vision  of  life  was  singularly  clear,  her 
observation  woQderfully  keen  and  true  ;    her  char- 


rired  thousand  copies  of  her  works.  Nobody  seems 
able  to  account  satisfactorily  for  such  scanty  notice 
of  so  important  an  e\ent  as  her  death,  but  the  Lon- 
don Academy  explains  it  by  saying  that  her  reticence, 
not  any  failure  in_  admiration,  accounts  for  the 
barrenness  of  biographical  matter  in  print.  The 
Academy  holds  that  Miss  Ingelow  herself  is  responsi- 
ble, in  that  "  she  had  never  scattered  about  her  any 
biographical  materials  .  .  .  she  did  not  anticipate 
her  death  by  any  details  for  publication  about  her 
life." 

Miss  Ingelow  was  living  very  quietly  in  HoHand 
Villas  Road.  Kensington,  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
She  was  born  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  1820,  one 
of  eleven  children.  Her  father  was  an  English 
banker  ;  her  mother  was  a  cultured  Scotchwoman. 
The  daughter  was  educated  at  home  by  tutors  under 
her  mother's  supervision.  Her  first  book  of  verse, 
"A  Rhyming  Chronicle  of  Incidents  and  Feelings." 
was  published  in  1850,  anonymously.  Thirteen 
years  later,  when  she  was  forty-three,  appeared 
"Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow."  The  Academy  has 
noted  how  suddenly  this  book  introduced  her  to  the 
world  : 

"  Her  first  series  of  '  Poems  '  has  reached  by  now 
a  twenty-third  edition.  ...  Her  fame  was  made  in 
a  month.  She  was  set  to  music,  she  was  recited, 
she  was  parodied  by  Calverley.  and  brought  out  in 
an  illustrated  idition  de  luxe.  From  Boston,  not  in- 
deed in  Lincolnshire,  but  in  New  England,  she  had 
hundreds  of  letters  and  two  newspaper  notices  to  tell 
her  that  in  America,  even  more  quickly  than  in  Eng- 
land, she  had  made  her  mark  on  contemporary  sen- 
timent. James  Russell  Lowell  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  were  her  admirers.  Even  Tennyson  was 
generous  in  his  encomiums.  Mr.  Ruskin,  whose 
praise  has  always  been  precious  to  women,  was  at  her 
feet.  So  that  the  critic  and  the  casual  reader  for 
once  agreed  together  in  their  appreciation." 

In  the  seventies,  she  turned  out  a  large  amount  of 
prose  writings,  principally.  "  Fated  to  be  Free," 
"  Off  the  Skelligs,"  "Sarah  de  Berenger,"  "Don 
John,"  "  Mopsa  the  Fairy,"  and  "  Stories  Told  to  a 
Child."  Among  her  poems,  "  The  Low  Tide  on  the 
Coast  of  Lincolnshire"  and  "Songs  of  Seven"  are 
the  best  known.  Of  the  latter,  an  Eastern  critic 
says : 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  Miss  Ingelow  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  her  matchless  poem  from  a 
study  of  Shakespeare's  '  Seven  Ages  of  Man." 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not.  the  world  has  as  good 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  Inglelow's  '  Songs  of  Seven ' 
as  for  Shakespeare's  'Seven  Ages.-  How  wide  and 
comprehensive  the  area  over  which  her  poem  sweeps. 
Childhood,  with  its  exultations  :  maidenhood,  with 
its  romance  ;  womanhood,  crowned  and  sanctified 
with  love  ;  maternity,  with  its  half-divine  anxieties 
and  interests ;  widowhood,  with  its  agonies  and 
tears  ;  maturity,  with  the  birds  flying  from  the  nest ; 
and  then  old  age,  and  the  weary  heart  longing  for 
home.  It  is  said  that  in  the  early  years  of  her 
widowhood  the  attention  of  Queen  Victoria  was 
called  to  this  poem,  which  resulted  in  an  informal 
correspondence,  in  which  the  widowed  queen  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude,  adding,  '  You  have  touched 
my  sad  heart  most  tenderly '  ;  and  more  recently  the 
ex-Empress  Eugenie  wrote  a  note  of  grateful  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  poet." 

Lately  there  has  been  quite  a  revival  of  interest  in 
this  famous  woman's  works. 


her  female  contemporaries  in  fiction,  she  always 
wrote  the  purest  English.  Novels  with  a  purpose 
were  unattractive,  and  problems  of  sex  hateful  to 
her.  Realistic  novels  she  disliked,  because  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  her  own  nature  prevented  her 
from  believing  in  conscious  vice  and  wickedness." 

Like  Miss  Ingelow.  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  well  liked 
by  Queen  Victoria;  and  the  Literary  Digest  thinks 
this  fact  justifies  an  anonymous  critic  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  who  says : 

"  Her  stories  are  nice  stories  of  English  life,  which 
contain  nothing  unsuited  to  a  young  person  and 
which  have  given  a  great  deal  of  innocent  pleasure  to 
a  great  number  of  readers.  Even  if  they  are  not 
great,  they  are  certainly  good,  both  ethically  and  as 
literature." 


Mrs.  Olipbant's  name  has  been  made  familiar  to 
thousands  of  novel-readers  by  fifty  years  of  a  certain 
popularity.  Her  first  novel,  "Passages  in  the  Life 
of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland,  of  Sunnyside,"  was 
published  when  she  was  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
Her  last  work  was  "Women  Novelists  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Age,"  written  in  collaboration  with  Mrs. 
Lynn-Linton.  In  all,  she  has  had  published  over 
one  hundred  books,  about  three  -  fourths  of  which 
were  novels,  the  best  known  being  "  Katie  Stewart," 
"The  Quiet  Heart,"  "The  Laird  of  Norlaw"  ;  the 
several  "Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  from  "Salem 
Chapel"  (1862)  to  "  Phcebe,  Junior"  (1876) ;  "John: 
A  Love  Story  "  (1870)  ;  "  Young  Musgrave  "  (1877)  ; 
"The  Son  of  his  Father"  (1887).  "The  Second 
Son"  was  written  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  col- 
laboration with  T.  B.  Aldrich,  then  editor  of  that 
magazine. 

The  London  Academy,  before  quoted,  gives  the 
most  sympathetic  account  of  her  life  : 

"  Margaret  Wilson  was  born  at  Wallingford,  near 
Musselburgh,  in  1828.  .  .  .  In  1852  she  married  her 
cousin,  Francis  Oliphant,  an  artist.  .  .  .  Three  of 
the  five  babies  died,  leaving  her  at  her  husband's 
death  with  one  boy  and  one  girl,  to  whom,  six  weeks 
later,  a  little  delicate  boy  was  added.  .  .  .  Never 
was  there  a  woman  who  gave  so  generously  or  who 
worked  so  hard  for  what  she  gave  ;  never  was  she  too 
busy  to  receive  guests — to  converse  delightfully  on  the 
most  trivial  subjects  ;  to  sympathize  and  help  in  every 
trouble  that  was  brought  to  her.  .  .  . 

"Of  the  novels  which  she  poured  out  ceaselessly 
from  that  time  until  a  few  months  ago,  some  are 
already  forgotten,  others  will  live  as  long  as  there  is 
any  interest  in  the  Victorian  age.  It  was  not  possible 
for  a  writer  so  prolific  to  be  always  at  her  best.  If 
she  had  written  less  she  would  have  written  master- 


The  Romance  of  a  Rich  Young  Girl. 

There  is  a  big  £  mark  on  the  cover  of  "Cursed 
by  a  Fortune,"  by  G.  Manville  Fenn.  and  it  gives  the 
clew  to  the  story's  raison  d  el  re,  for  it  is  a  pot  boiler 
of  the  rankest  kind.  It  opens  with  a  pathetic  death- 
bed scene  in  which  the  old  banker  leaves  to  the  care 
of  his  country-squire  brother  his  only  child,  a  girl  of 
nineteen.  His  fortune  he  has  left  to  the  daughter, 
safely  invested  so  that  she  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  except  to  spend  her  income  ;  but  the  girl  her- 
self he  leaves  to  the  brother,  to  dispose  of  in  matri- 
mony as  he  may  see  fit. 

With  this  situation  to  start  from,  the  action  moves 
rapidly  on,  a  noble  but  penniless  young  country  doc- 
tor with  an  ingenue  sister  and  a  young  sporting  gent 
of  the  Tittlebat-Titmouse  variety,  though  he  is  not  a 
bad  sort  at  bottom,  filling  out  a  quartet  who  will  not 
arrange  themselves  into  matrimonial  couples  to  suit 
the  guardian  squire  until  they  have  been  put  through 
three  hundred-odd  pages  of  emotions  and  adventure. 

In  fact.  "Cursed  by  Fortune"  quite  lives  up  to 
its  title  as  a  sensational  and  overdrawn  English 
society  story  such  as  one  would  have  expected  to  find 
in  the  New  York  Ledger  in  its  palmy  days. 

Published  by   Rand,    McNally   &    Co.    Chicago ; 

price,  $1.00. 

■» 

A  Novel  Phase  of  Literary  Lag-Rolling. 
Literary  statisticians  compute  that  there  are  five 
thousand  minor  poets  in  the  United  States.  Most 
of  them  are  editors  of  magazines  or  other  periodical 
publications — a  condition  necessary  to  insure  their 
verses  being  printed.  An  ingenious  variation  of  that 
log-rolling  exercise  to  which  their  main  energies  are 
devoted  has  come  into  vogue  recently.  It  consists 
in  making  out  lists  of  ' '  the  best  ten  lyric  poems  in 
the  language " — the  language  being,  presumably, 
English.  The  game,  as  described  in  Leslie's  Weekly, 
is  played  by  two  partners,  belonging  to  the  same 
"school,"  coterie,  contributors'  union,  or  authors' 
club.  For  example,  Mr.  Blithering  Bardling  Smith, 
the  young  genius  of  the  American  aristocracy  of  the 
near  future,  selects  nine  lyrics  from  Shakespearep 
Milton,  Pope,  Dryden,  Scott,  Byron.  Shelley,  Ten- 
nyson, and  Browning,  and  a  tenth  one  by  his  friend 
and  associate,  Mr.  Doddering  Dante  Jones,  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  Arctic  Review.  Then,  in 
the  next  month's  Arctic,  Editor  Jones  announces 
that  in  his  judgment  the  ten  immortal  lyrists  of  En- 
glish literature  are  Chaucer,  Marlowe,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Gray,  Collins,  Keats,  Poe,  Swinburne,  Kip- 
ling, and  Mr.  Blithering  Bardling  Smith.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful and  inexpensive  amusement,  which  tends  to 
elevate  the  masses  and  stimulate  the  national  growth 
in  the  belles-lettres. 

In  the  South,  where  there  are  no  magazines,  the 
literary  societies  have  taken  up  this  noble  sport  of 
mutual  selection.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  gives 
the  following  list  of  "  the  ten  best  poems  in  the  En- 
glish language,"  as  the  choice  of  the  Billville 
district : 

"  Punkin's  Good  Enough  for  Me." 

"  When  the  Green  is  on  the  Melon." 

"  The  Old  Red  Hills  of  Georgia." 

"  Candy-PuUin'  Time." 

"  Me  an'  Betsey  Jane." 

"Pollard's  LeetleGal." 

"When  Nancy  went  to  Meetin'." 

"  Log-Rollin'  BilL" 

"  Susan  at  the  Ball." 

"  Love  an'  Tater  Pone." 

This  is  a  proud  showing  for  Georgia,  as  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Billville  literary  society  declares  that  "all 
these  poems  was  wrote  by  home  folks." 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

In  the  new  edition  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's 
works,  six  volumes  will  be  devoted  to  prose  and  two 
to  his  poems.  The  edition  will  be  a  handsome  one, 
as  Mr.  Aldrich  is  as  scrupulous  regarding  the  out- 
ward garb  of  his  writings  as  he  is  about  their  literary 
form. 

Richard  le  Gallienne  has  a  new  work  in  the  press 
which  is  entitled  "  If  I  Were  God"— a  title  as  sur- 
prising as  "  If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago." 

The  Critic  slates  that  Hall  Caine  holds  the  record 
for  high  prices  for  literary  work— that  he  has  been 


paid  more  for  "The  Christian  "  than  any  other  nov-  ■ 
elist   has   received,   even  in  this  era    of   unusually 
big  prices.     The  same  authority  also  states  that  the 
notes   taken    by    Mr.    Caine    for   his  story    filled  six  | 
barrels.     After  all,  there  must  be  something  in  the  I 
taking  of  infinite  pains. 

A  posthumous  work  of  the  late  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton  is  on  the  press.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Quest  of  Happiness." 

The  new  romance  by  George  Ebers  which  the 
Appletons  have  just  published  is  "Barbara  Blom-  j 
berg."  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  period  of 
turmoil  which  followed  the  death  of  Luther,  when 
Protestants  and  Catholics  were  struggling  for  the 
mastery  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 

Mrs.  Anna  Eichburg  King,  the  writer  of  the  ! 
Kitwyk  stories  and  the  hymn,  "To  Thee,  O; 
Country,"  is  soon  to  be  married  to  John  Lane,  the  I 
British  publisher  who  gets  out  the  Yellow  Book. 

Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  &  Company  is  the  style 
of  a  new  Boston  publishing  firm  that  will  begin  | 
operations  this  fall.  The  members  composing  the  j 
firm  are  Messrs.  Herbert  Small,  Laurens  Maynard. 
and  Bliss  Carman,  and  the  first  work  to  bear  their 
imprint  will  be  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Walt 
Whitman. 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  said  to  have  completed  a  new 
poem,  which  is  entitled  "  The  Destroyers." 

The  latest  issue  in  the  Appleton  Town  and  Country 
Library  is  "  Mifanwy,"  by  Allen  Raine.  The  scene 
opens  in  Wales  and  later  passes  to  London,  and 
music  and  musical  life  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
story. 

The  new  novel  by  Amelie  Rives  will  be  illustrated 
by  her  husband.  Prince  Troubetsky.  It  is  said,  by 
the  way,  that  the  fair  author,  standing  before  a  mar- 
ble bust  of  herself  in  her  old  home,  said  to  a  friend 
that  she  intended  to  send  that  to  her  former  hus- 
band, Mr.  Chandler,  whom  she  called  "the  most 
amiable  of  men." 

The  author  of  "  How  to  be  Happy  though  Mar- 
ried," who  is  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  a  chaplain  in 
Her  Majesty's  navy,  has  sent  to  the  press  a  new- 
book  entitled  "  The  Love  Affairs  of  Some  Famous 
Men." 

The  two  French  authors  who  can  most  profitably 
be  translated  into  English  are  Entile  Zola  and 
"  Gyp." 

Poultney  Bigelow,  who  is  spending  the  summer  on 
a  house-boat  in  Germany,  seems  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  favor  with  his  imperial  school- fellow,  as  he 
has  received  permission  to  use  the  imperial  archives 
at  Berlin  in  preparing  another  historical  work. 

The  volume  in  which  Christie  Murray  considers 
his  contemporaries  in  fiction  will  now  be  ready  at  an 
early  date.  It  runs  to  thirteen  chapters,  and  includes 
matter  extra  to  the  papers  as  they  appeared  serially. 
At  the  outset  Christie  Murray  reviews  the  critics,  and 
then  goes  on  to  a  word  about  Dickens.  Charles 
Reade  and  Stevenson  get  an  essay  each,  and  so  do 
some  of  the  novelists  still  with  us.  In  closing,  Mr. 
Murray  discusses  American  authorship  and  the  young 
romancers. 

The  Appletons  have  just  issued  a  "Manual  of 
Physical  Drill,"  which  has  been  prepared  by  Lieuten- 
ant Edmund  L.  Butts,  of  the  Twenty-First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.  It  furnishes  a  practical  guide  for  regular 
and  beneficial  instruction  in  physical  exercise. 

Mr.  Philip  Verrill  Mighels,  whose  romantic  wed- 
ding last  year  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  J.,  with  Mrs.  Ella 
Sterling  Cummins,  formerly  of  San  Francisco,  will 
be  remembered,  will  leave  with  his  wife  on  Septem- 
ber nth  for  London  to  join  the  coterie  of  literary 
Americans  abroad. 

Fred  Hart,  an  old-time  newspaper  man,  died  a  few 
days  ago  in  Sacramento.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Austin  and  Virginia  City  papers  in  the  palmy 
days  of  mining  in  Nevada,  but  is  best  known  for  his 
book,  "The  Sazerac  Lying  Club,"  a  collection  of 
tall  stories  of  Western  life. 

It  is  said  that  Hall  Caine  is  already  at  work  on  a 
new  novel  which  will  deal  with  the  drink  question. 

A  novel  entitled  "Taken  by  Siege,"  by Jeannette 
Gilder,  is  shortly  to  be  published.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished anonymously  several  years  ago,  but  did  not 
enjoy  much  of  a  success.  It  is  a  tale  of  journalists 
and  musicians,  the  story  revolving  about  the  old 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York. 

The  granddaughter  of  the  naturalist,  John  James 
Audubon,  Miss  Maria  Audubon,  has  worked  for 
twelve  years  in  the  translation  of  her  grandfather's 
unpublished  journals,  which  were  written  in  French, 
the  letters  being  so  small  that  a  magnifying  glass  was 
necessary  to  decipher  many  of  them. 


The  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Johannes  Brahms 
is  making  progress.  The  Hamburg  authorities  have 
declared  that  the  composer  lost  his  German  nation- 
ality by  reason  of  bis  long  residence  in  Vienna,  and 
that  consequently  the  Austrian  authorities  alone  are 
competent  to  arrange  the  matter  of  the  succession. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  hoped  at  Vienna  that 
the  collections,  the  manuscripts,  and  the  fortune  of 
Brahms  will  remain  in  Austria. 
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GEORG     EBERS'S    NEW     ROMANCE. 

Barbara  Blomberg. 

A  Historical  Romance.  By  GEORG  Ebers. 
author  of  "  Uarda,"  "Cleopatra."  "Joshua." 
etc.  Translated  by  Mary  J.  Safforu. 
2  vols.  i6mo.  Cloth,  S*-5o;  paper,  80 
cents. 

The  time  of  this  strong  historical  romance  is  the 
period  of  turmoil  which  followed  the  death  of 
Luther,  when  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  strug- 
gling for  the  mastery  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. The  stor\-  opens  in  the  city  of  Ratisbon. 
where  Charles  V  meets  Barbara  Blomberg  and  is 
captivated  by  her  voice,  in  spite  of  the  distractions 
caused  by  waning  princes  and  burghers.  Later 
the  story  changes  to  the  Netherlands  and  pictures 
the  stirring  scenes  preceding  the  work  of  liberation. 
The  romance  offers  a  series  of  vivid  sketches  of 
dramatic  events  which  had  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. 

Manual  of  Physical  Drill. 


By 


Lieut.     Edmund 

Infantry.      U.     S. 
Cloth,  51.25. 


Butts,     Twenty-first 
Illustrated.        i2mo. 


The  object  of  this  manual  is  to  systematize 
physical  training  and  to  furnish  a  practical  guide 
for  regular  and  beneficial  instruction.  The  book 
will  be  found  of  great  value  to  all  military  organi-  - 
zations  and  schools. 
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(A  Welsh  Singer.)  By  Allen'  Raine.  No. 
224,  Town  and  Country  Library.  12010 
Cloth,  51.00  :  paper,  50  cents. 

This  charming  story  opens  in  Wales,  and  shows 
a  fresh  and  inviting  local  color.  The  later  action 
passes  in  London,  and  also  in  Wales,  and  music 
and  musical  life  play  a  leading  part. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


W.  H.  Crane  in  "A  Fool  of  Fortune." 

The  last  performance  of  "The  Heart  of  Mary- 
land "  will  take  place  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  this 
(Saturday)  evening.  It  will  conclude  a  four  weeks' 
engagement,  which  is  an  extraordinarily  long  one, 
considering  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Carter  has  presented 
only  one  play.  It  has  been  equally  successful,  how- 
ever, and  an  unusually  large  audience  is  expecled  for 
this  farewell  performance. 

William  H.  Crane  will  follow  Mrs.  Carter  at  the 
Baldwin  next  Monday  evening.  Mr.  Crane  has  been 
a  leading  light  of  the  American  stage  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  used  to  be  a  great  favorite  here.  His 
appearances  in  "Our  Boarding  House"  with  Stuart 
Kobson  have  become  a  classic  of  the  American  stage, 
ranking  with  W.  J.  Florence's  Hon.  Bardwell  Slote 
and  John  T.  Raymond's  Colonel  Sellers.  Their  re- 
vival, too,  of  "A  Comedy  of  Errors,"  Crane  and 
Robson  playing  the  two  Dromios,  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. Mr.  Crane  did  not  lose  popularity  when  the 
two  comedians  determined  to  go  their  separate  ways, 
but  he  has  not  visited  San  Francisco  in  eight  or  ten 
years. 

The  engagement  is  for  three  weeks.  The  opening 
play  is  "  A  Fool  of  Fortune,"  which  pictures  a  series 
of  events  in  the  career  of  a  typical  Wall-Street  man. 
He  has  made  his  fortune  and  takes  his  family  to 
Europe,  but  during  his  absence  his  partner  embarks 
in  a  series  of  risky  speculations.  He  hurries  back  to 
"  the  street,"  but  is  unable  to  avert  the  crash.  We 
next  see  him  as  a  penniless  hanger-on  in  the  brokers' 
orrices,  punting  with  pennies  where  he  had  used 
thousands  before.  By  a  lucky  chance,  he  contrives 
to  get  hold  of  a  big  block  of  the  stock  that  had 
ruined  him,  and  a  sudden  rise  not  only  makes  him  a 
millionaire  but  crushes  the  man  whose  treachery  had 
caused  his  downfall. 

Mr.  Crane  has  an  excellent  supporting  company. 
Miss  Annie  Irish  is  his  leading  lady,  but  she  is  not 
in  the  cast  of  "A  Fool  of  Fortune,"  her  first  ap- 
pearance being  deferred  to  the  second  week,  when 
she  will  have  a  good  role  in  "A  Virginia  Court- 
ship." The  principal  female  part  in  "A  Fool  of 
Fortune"  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Percy  H as- 
well,  and  the  others  in  the  cast  will  be  Frances 
Stevens,  Kate  Lester,  Walter  Hale,  Bo#d  Putnam, 
Percy  Brooke,  and  William  Boag. 

"A  Virginia  Courtship,"  a  costume  play  depicting 
life  in  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
will  be  given  during  the  second  week  of  the  engage- 
ment. The  bills  for  the  third  week  have  not  been 
definitely  determined  yet,  though  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  at  least  one  performance  of  "The 
Senator." 

"The  Twelve  Temptations." 
The  Columbia  Theatre  held  a  large  audience,  last 
Monday  night,  who  had  come  to  see  the  initial  per- 
formance of  the  new  version  of  Charles  H.  Yale's 
"The  Twelve  Temptations."  From  the  frequent 
laughter  that  greeted  the  entertainment  and  their  air 
of  satisfaction  as  they  left  the  theatre,  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  well  content  with  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard.  The  piece  is  an  old  German  fairy-story, 
on  which  the  various  features  of  the  entertainment 
are  strung.  The  scenery  is  of  the  gorgeous  char- 
acter associated  with  Christmas  spectacles,  and  the 
costuming  is  brilliant  in  color  and  material. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  cast,  however,  who  excites 
especial  interest  unless  it  be  the  comedian,  Gus 
Bruno,  a  son  of  the  old-time  minstrel.  He  has 
some  of  the  mannerisms  of  Eddie  Foy,  and  his 
stories  are,  some  of  them,  new  and  fairly  well  told. 
The  specialties  are  the  feature  of  the  performance, 
and  these  consist  largely  of  ballets.  One  is  of  the 
"  coming  woman,"  showing  her  in  fishing,  bicycling, 
and  hunting  costumes ;  another  is  of  the  four 
seasons  ;  and  a  third  is  entitled  "  Over  the  Bridge," 
in  which  figure  an  octet  of  dudes  and  dudines,  a 
party  of  grotesques,  and  a  ballet  of  Bowery  toughs. 
Rosaire  and  Elliott,  a  team  of  English  acrobats, 
give  a  clever  gymnastic  performance  in  the  second 
act,  and  in  the  third  act,  where  one  of  them  repre- 
sents a  Bowery  lough  and  the  other  a  Johnnie  of  the 
most  pronounced  type,  they  give  a  lively  exhibition 
of  boxing. 

"The  Twelve  Temptations"  will  be  continued 
throughout  next  week,  and  on  Monday,  September 
20th,  the  Frawley  Company  will  return  for  a  season 
of  three  weeks,  during  which  time  they  will  present 
"  One  of  Our  Girls,"  Bret  Harte's  new  play,  "  Sue," 
"The  Wife,"  and  a  new  comedy  by  Augustus 
Thomas. 

Sixth  Week  of  Grand  Opera. 
■•:-    gr.vnd.    opera    season    at    the  Tivoli   Opera 
incler  the  direction  of  Gustav  Hinrichs,  will 


begin  its  sixth  week  next  Monday  evening.  The 
opera  will  be  Ambroise  Thomas's  "Mignon,"  which 
will  be  repeated  on  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday 
evenings,  and  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
evenings  Gounod's  "  Faust"  will  be  sung.  Katherine 
Fleming  Hinrichs  will  have  the  title-role  in  the  first 
opera ;  Elvia  Crox  will  be  Felina,  the  actress ; 
Bernice  Holmes,  the  Frederick  ;  Signor  Michelena, 
the  Wilhelm  Meister ;  Signor  Abramoff,  the  Lo- 
thario ;  W.  H.  West,  the  rollicking  actor,  Laertes  ; 
Charles  T.  Swickbard,  the  gypsy  chief  ;  and  Duncan 
H.  Smith,  the  servant. 

Tillie  Salinger  will  make  her  first  appearance  with 
the  company  in  "Faust."  singing  the  r61e  of  Mar- 
guerite, Bernice  Holmes  will  be  the  Siebel,  and  Irene 
Mull  the  mother.  Signor  Viviani  will  repeat  his 
well  -  known  impersonation  of  Mephisto,  Rhys 
Thomas  will  have  the  role  of  Faust,  and  Messrs. 
Mertens  and  West  will  be  Valentine  and  Wagner, 
respectively. 

But  three  more  weeks  remain  of  the  grand-opera 
season.  For  the  seventh  week  two  Wagnerian  operas 
— "Lohengrin"  and  "The  Flying  Dutchman" — 
will  be  given  on  alternate  evenings,  and  for  the  final 
week  of  the  season  an  elaborate  production  of  "  The 
Huguenots  "  is  announced. 


At  the  Orpheum. 

The  principal  new  feature  of  the  Orpheum's  pro- 
gramme this  week  is  Van  Auken,  McPhee  and  Hill, 
whose  gymnastic  feats  on  the  triple  horizontal  bars 
make  a  brilliant  conclusion  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. At  the  other  end  of  the  programme  are 
the  two  Kaftas,  equilibrists,  and  another  novelty  is 
the  operatic  and  descriptive  singers.  Lillian  Leslie 
and  Don  M.  Cann,  both  California  girls.  These, 
with  Stanley  Whiting  and  his  colored  assistant. 
Smith  and  Campbell,  Barton  and  Ashley,  Leola 
Mitchell,  and  the  Knaben  Kapelle,  make  up  an  in- 
teresting vaudeville  entertainment. 

El  Zobedie,  an  equilibrist  who  comes  direct  from 
the  Arcade,  in  St.  Petersburg,  heads  the  list  of  next 
week's  attractions,  and  other  new-comers  are  George 
Evans,  "the  honey  boy,"  and  Adrienne  Ancion, 
who,  like  the  man  in  the  song,  "  flies  through  the  air 
with  the  greatest  of  ease."  From  this  week's  pro- 
gramme Van  Auken,  McPhee  and  Hill,  Barton  and 
Ashley,  Leola  Mitchell,  Stanley  Whiting,  and  the 
Knaben  Kapelle,  with  new  selections,  will  be  re- 
tained, and  Fox  and  Allen  will  begin  a  brief  supple- 
mental engagement,  appearing  in  a  sketch  entitled 
"The  Flat  Next  Door." 

Notes. 

During  his  coming  season,  William  H.  Crane  may 
revive  "The  Senator,"  the  play  in  which  he  last  ap- 
peared here. 

Following  Crane  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  Du 
Souchet's  first  great  comedy  success,  "  My  Friend 
From  India,"  will  be  given. 

George  F.  de  Vere,  of  the  Crane  Company,  claims 
to  have  played  every  male  part  in  all  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  grave-digger  in 
"  Hamlet." 

Next  month  "  Under  the  Red  Kobe,"  which  had 
such  a  tremendous  run  in  New  York  last  season,  will 
be  seen  at  the  Baldwin,  with  the  original  scenery, 
company,  and  so  on. 

Peter  F.  Dailey,  the  comedian,  who  was  last  seen 
here  in  McNally's  "  A  Good  Thing,"  is  now  appear- 
ing at  Weber  &  Field's  Music  Hall,  New  York,  in 
a  vaudeville  burlesque  entitled  "  The  Glad  Hand." 

Madeline  Lucette  Ryley's  latest  success,  "  The 
Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle,"  will  go  on  tour  this  season. 
Joseph  Holland  and  Annie  Russell  had  the  leading 
roles  in  the  play  when  it  was  produced  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  New  York. 

For  the  Augustus  Harris  memorial  eleven  thousand  i 
five  hundred  dollars  have  been  collected.     A  bed  for 
actors   or    musicians   has   been    established    in    the  \ 
Charing  Cross  Hospital  with  part  of  the  money  ;  the 
rest  will  be  used  for  a  drinking- fountain  near  Drury  I 
Lane  Theatre. 

Charles  Majilton,  an  actor  playing  in  the  British  , 
provinces,  is  said  to  hold  the  record  for  number  of  j 
appearances  in  one  part.  He  has  acted  5,480  times 
in  "Around  the  Clock,"  an  old  adaptation  by  , 
Augustin  Daly.  This  eclipses  the  records  of  Kate  | 
Claxton  in  "The  Two  Orphans"  and  Ada  Gray  in  j 
"  East  Lynne." 

William  Gillette  reproduced  "  Secret  Service  "  at 
the  Empire  Theatre  on  Thursday,  September  2d, 
and  the  play  was  warmly  received.  After  the  third 
act  he  was  forced  to  make  a  speech,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  English  hospitality  and  American  kindness 
quite  impartially.  Hope  Ross,  formerly  of  the 
Frawley  Company,  played  the  role  which  Odette 
Tyler  created. 

E.  H.  Sothern  has  been  particularly  unfortunate 
lately.  Not  long  ago  he  and  his  wife,  Virginia 
Harned,  were  almost  drowned.  Last  week,  while 
rehearsing  a  duel  scene  in  his  new  production, 
"Change  Alley,"  Mr.  Flockton's  sword  slipped  and 
entered  Mr.  Sothern's  knee,  inflicting  a  painful 
wound.  His  physician  is  confident,  however,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  open  his  season  on  Monday  next. 

William  H.  Crane  has  been  before  the  public  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years.     He  is  fifty-three  years  old. 


and  a  year  ago  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  his  marriage,  when  he  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  silver  service"  by  his  company.  He  was 
the  first  comedian  to  play  the  part  of  Le  Blanc  in 
"  Evangeline."  At  that  time  Henry  E.  Dixey  and 
Nat  Goodwin  played  the  front  and  hind  legs,  re- 
spectively, of  the  heifer  in  that  successful  burlesque. 

The  vaudeville  stage  has  swallowed  up  another 
legitimate  performer  in  the  person  of  Clara  Morris, 
who  at  one  time  was  considered  the  greatest  emo- 
tional actress  of  the  age.  The  old  Union  Square 
Theatre  in  New  York  was  the  scene  of  perhaps  her 
greatest  triumphs,  in  "Camille,"  "  Article  47,"  and 
"  Miss  Moulton."  She  is  presenting  Kenneth  Lee's 
dramatic  sketch,  "  Blind  Justice,"  at  Keith's  New 
Union  Square  Theatre,  and  is  supported  by  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Fred  C.  Harriott. 

The  managers  who  are  to  produce  "  A  Ward  of 
France"  are  having  quite  a  time  filling  the  leading 
female  role.  It  has  been  declined  in  turn  by  Elita 
Proctor  Otis,  Cora  Tanner,  and  Rose  Coghlan.  The 
reason  for  their  actions  has  leaked  out  in  a  remark 
which  Rose  Coghlan  made  apropos  of  the  matter. 
"  I  wouldn't  mind  being  a  sister  to  Maurice  a  little  bit. 
But  to  be  a  mother  to  him — never  !  That's  rushing 
the  season  just  a  little  too  much."  The  fact  that  the 
actress  has  to  enact  .the  mother  of  Maurice  Barry- 
more  is  the  obstacle. 

The  management  of  the  Great  Northern  Theatre, 
Chicago,  has  been  in  quite  a  quandary  in  securing  a 
prima  donna  for  their  production  of  Von  Suppers 
charming  opera,  "Boccaccio."  Helen  Bertram  was 
advertised  to  play  the  leading  role,  but  a  few  days 
before  the  opening,  when  they  found  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  get  her,  they  tried  vainly  to 
get  a  suitable  prima  donna.  Finally,  under  promises 
of  an  excellent  salary,  Myra  Morella  consented  to 
take  the  role  at  such  short  notice.  Myra  Morella 
was  here  at  the  Tivoli  recently  in  "Wang,"  "The 
Isle  of  Champagne,"  and  other  operas. 


M.  Lagarde,  the  French  minister  to  Abyssinia, 
having  heard  that  the  empress  desired  to  possess  a 
sewing-machine,  took  one  among  his  baggage.  But 
when  the  case  was  opened,  the  machine  refused  to 
work.  M.  Lagarde  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  when 
Menilek  approached.  "  Let  me  look  at  it,"  he  said. 
He  scrutinized  the  machine,  examined  its  plan  of 
construction,  and,  catching  sight  of  a  little  spring 
which  had  become  bent,  remarked :  "  Why,  you 
have  only  to  straighten  that  out  and  the  machine  will 
work."  No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  Negus  put 
matters  to  rights,  and  the  next  minute  the  machine 
was  running  admirably,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the 
empress  and  the  amazement  of  M.  Lagarde. 

Bismarck  has  once  more  aroused  the  wrath  of  the 
Prussian  nobility  by  his  unflattering  estimate  of  the 
average  Prussian  "Yunker."  "They  have,"  said 
he  to  a  representative  of  the  Vienna  Freie  Presse, 
"the  ideals  and  the  manners  of  a  common  army 
sergeant,  and  their  ambition  does  not  go  beyond  the 
ranks  indicated  by  our  epaulets."  By  some  this 
caustic  criticism  is  believed  to  be  aimed  at  the  em- 
peror himself,  but  others  think  the  old  man's  loyalty 
is  too  deeply  ingrained  in  his  character  to  let  him  go 
so  far.  In  the  same  interesting  interview  the  ex- 
chancellor  disposes  of  the  Grasco  -Turkish  War  by 
characterizing  it  as  "a  fairly  successful  stock  ex- 
change operation." 


The  notorious  money-lender,  Isaac  Gordon,  who 
was  recently  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  been  expelled  from  the  Hebrew  synagogues  of 
Great  Britain.  Not  only  that,  but  a  year  before  his 
exactions  became  a  matter  of  investigation  strict 
orders  were  given  that  no  Hebrew  charity  or  institu- 
tion should  accept  gifts  from  him,  on  the  ground 
that    his    dealings  were  an   offense  against   Jewish 

morality. 

>    ♦    • 

A  famous  restaurant  in  Vienna  possesses  a  remark- 
able table-cloth,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  signatures 
of  the  majority  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  of 
many  celebrities  in  art,  music,  and  letters.  The 
names  were  written  on  the  cloth  in  pencil,  and 
the  wife  of  the  proprietor  then  carefully  embroidered 

them. 

■    ♦ — • 

French  statistics  show   that   there   are  now  2,150 

women  in  France  who  earn  their  living  as  authors  or 

by  writing  for  newspapers,  while  there  are  only  700 

painters  and  sculptors    of    that    sex.     Among    the 

writers  are  1,000  novelists,  200  lyric  poets,  and  150 

who  publish  children's  stories  and  educational  works. 


An  automobile  postal  train  has  been  run  experi- 
mentally over  the  railroad  from  Paris  to  Beauvais. 
The  speed  was  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-six  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  cost  was  far  less  than  that  of  the  usual 
postal  trains, 

William  Bache,  who  died  the  other  day  in  Bristol, 
Pa.,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
He  was  eighty-six  years  old,  and  was  the  pioneer 
newspaper  publisher  in  Bucks  County. 


Bing—"Yes;  that's  old  Spriggins.  Half  a  dozen 
doctors  have  given  him  up  at  various  times  during  his 
life."  Wing—"  What  was  the  trouble  with  him?" 
Bing — "  He  wouldn't  pay  his  bills." — Puck. 


The  Right  to  Whistle. 
The  question  of  the  right  of  an  individual  to 
whistle  is  involved  in  a  trial  soon  to  come  off  in  a 
New  York  court.  A  man  undertook  to  silence  a 
whistler  by  hitting  him  with  a  brick,  and  is  held  for 
assault  and  battery.  Probably  the  assault  with  a 
brick  was  a  greater  injury  than  the  assault  with 
offensive  sounds,  but  there  was  undeniable  provoca- 
tion. There  is  no  harm  in  whistling  while  going 
after  the  cows  or  walking  home  along  a  country  road 
on  a  dark  night,  but  that  is  very  different  from  insist- 
ing upon  whistling  in  a  passenger 's  ear  in  a  public 
conveyance  or  in  front  of  a  window  near  which  a 
person  is  working. 


JPECTACLB&fft  Glasses 


ATOJfWFLY  FITTED  BY 

EXPERT  OPTIC1  ANi 

AT  MODERATE  PR'CES. 


OPTICIANS  'and^photogwhic 

642  MARKET  ST.  SUPPUES- 

uhoer  chsonicle  Building. 

TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 
Commencing   Monday,    Sept.  13th.     Sixth   Week   of  the 
GRAND   OPERA   SEASON. 
Under  the   Direction   of  Mr.  Gustave   Hinrichs. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Sunday,  Thomas's  Roman- 
tic Opera,  "  Mignon." 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  Evenings,  Gounod's 
Immortal  Opera,  "  Faust." 
Next   Week,  "Lohengrin,"  "The  Flying  Dutchman." 
In  Preparation,  "The  Huguenots." 
Popular  Prices 35  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated)..  .  .Proprietors 

Beginning  Monday,  September  13th, 

-:-     "W\     XX.     OH._A_^E     -:- 

And  His  Admirable   Company.     Direction  of  Joseph 
Brooks.     Presenting 

A    FOOL    OF    FORTUNE  ! 

By  Martha  Morton. 
Monday,  Sept.  20th,  Mr.  Crane  in 
"A  Virginia  Courtship."' 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlander,  Gottlob&Co.  Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday,    September    13th.       Second    and    Last    Week, 
Chas.  H.  Yale's  Fairy  Spectacle, 

-:-    THE    TWELVE    TEMPTATIONS    -:- 

With  its  endless  array  of  Scenery,  Ballets,  Specialties,  and 
Premiers.     Forming  in  its  entirety  a  show  for  the  masses. 


September  20th   The  Frawley  Company 

ORPHEUM. 

Week  Beginning  Monday  Evening,  Sept.  13th.  * 
El  Zobedie,  Direct  from  the  Arcade,  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  a  Phenomenal  Equilibrist  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Evans,  "The 
Honey  Boy";  the  Graceful  Aerial  Artist.  Adrienne 
Ancion  ;  Return,  by  Request,  of  Fox  &  Allen,  in  the 
"  Flat  Next  Door  "  ;  Tremendous  Success  of  Van  Aucken. 
McPhee  &  Hill,  Barton  &  Ashley,  Leola  Mitchell,  and 
Stanley  Whiting.  New  Selections  by  the  Knaben- Kapelle. 
Regular  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


GOLDEN  GATE  HALL. 

MADAM    MOUNTFORD 

The  Gifted  Woman  from  Jerusalem, 

—  IN  — 

Costume   Recitals  of   Biblical  Orientalisms 

Friday  evening,  September  17th,  8  o'clock, 

Village  Life  in  Palestine 
Saturday  matinee,  September  18th,  8  o'clock, 

Village  Life  in  Palestine 
Monday  evening,  September  20th,  8  o'clock, 

City  Life  In  Jerusalem 
Tuesday  evening,  September  21st,  8  o'clock, 

The  Bedouins  of  the  Desert 
Thursday  evening,  September  23d,  8  o'clock, 

The  True  Life  of  Jacob 
Friday  evening,  September  24th,  8  o'clock, 

Ecce  Homo,  or  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary 
Saturday  matine'e,  September  25th,  2:30  o'clock, 

Ecce  Homo,  or  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary 

Tickets,    50    ctB.      Course   of  five   lectures,  #2. 00. 
For  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  and  at  hall. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       RAIIjWT-AY 
(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 

Leave  San    Francisco,  commencing  May  2,    1897. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:45  a.  m.  :  1:45,  5:15  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,    10:00,  11:00   a.m.; 

1:45,  3:30  p.  m. 

Tickets   for  sale  at  Mill  Valley  or  THOS.  COOK  Si 
SON,  631  Market  St..  San  Francisco  (under  Palace  Hotel  > 


"WE  USE  APOLLO   STEEL," 

he  said, 

but  somebody  lird. 

We  are  told  that  a  certain 
galvanized-iron  Mill  pretends  to 
be    buying    black    sheets    of   us 


and  dipping  them. 

We  don't  sell  black  sheets  to 
galvanizers. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


., 


September 


1897. 
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MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Tivoli  Operas. 
The  performance  at  the  Tivoli  last  Tuesday  night 
began  with  a  roar  of  conversation,  accompanied  by 
the  prelude  to  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana."  The  music 
gradually  prevailed,  and  soon  we  were  aware,  some- 
how, that  some  one  was  singing,  somewhere.  Pres- 
ently an  unsympathetic  tenor  voice  was  located 
behind  the  scenes,  and  we  knew  that  the  opera  had 
really  begun.  Soon  it  was  possible  to  hear  the 
orchestra  sufficiently  well  to  pass  some  judgment  as 
to  its  merits,  and  when  we  had  got  our  ear  focused 
down  to  a  pair  of  violins  on  a  part  and  one  viola  and 
'cello,  it  proved  to  be  a  really  good  band,  with  the 
flute — as  when  is  it  not? — a  little  sharp  and  the 
clarionet  somewhat  poor  in  tone-quality.  To  have 
done  with  the  orchestra  at  once,  excepting  that  the 
brass  was  boisterous  at  times  and  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  raise  a  dust  to  blind  the  audience  to  the  absence 
of  strings,  it  did  good  work  on  the  whole,  rather 
rough,  but  still  really  very  good.  After  the  tenor  voice 
had  finished  the  last  phrase  of  the  serenade  by  sing- 
ing the  closing  F  on  the  vowels  Ah  (forte),  Oh 
(mezzo  forte),  and  Uh  (piano),  and  in  his  mind 
labeled  the  tones  chest  (Ah),  medium  (Oh),  and 
head  (Uh),  a  gentleman  announced  that  Mr.  Mertens 
would,  on  short  notice,  render  the  part  of  Alfio,  as 
the  gentleman  billed  for  the  part  was  ill.  The  open- 
ing chorus  was  shockingly  rendered — by  the  altos 
especially,  when  they  tried  to  scream  chest-voice  on 
G,  A,  and  some  of  them  even  B  flat.  We  must  dis- 
pose of  the  chorus  by  saying  that  in  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  it  was  beneath  criticism. 

-Miss  Effie  Stewart  sang  the  part  of  Santuzza 
well.  She  has  a  pure  soprano  voice  of  fine  quality, 
which  she  uses  skillfully  and  effectively,  except- 
ing where  she  forces  the  upper  middle  register. 
But  her  acting  shows  inexperience  and  lack  of 
training,  and  some  pronounced  mannerisms,  nota- 
bly of  breathing,  detract  from  the  general  effect 
of  her  work.  Still,  her  good  work  more  than 
overbalanced  her  imperfections,  and  her  Santuzza 
was  by  far  the  best  of  the  "  Cavalleria"  cast,  being 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  Mis.  Hinrichs  sang  and  acted 
Lola  very  well  indeed.  Thomas,  as  Thuriddu,  was 
simply  brutal.  The  tones  of  his  voice,  the  force  of 
his  action,  and  his  conception  of  the  part  were  all 
brutal.  His  singing  in  the  duet  with  Santuzza  was 
brutal,  and  the  effect  on  a  sensitive  listener  was  pain- 
ful. The  audience  seemed  to  recognize  the  fault,  for 
his  greatest  efforts  went  for  nothing  so  far  as  applause 
is  concerned.  Thomas  has  a  fine  organ  and  dramatic 
force  to  match  it,  but  one  rarely  hears  a  public  singer 
who  gives  such  evidence  of  lack  of  training  in  his  art. 
The  deficiency  in  training  was  even  more  noticeable 
in  the  farewell  scene  with  his  mother,  where  his  ex- 
pression was  that  of  the  pusillanimous  coward  rather 
than  that  of  a  brave  man  who  feels  he  is  going  to  his 
death.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  criticise  a  substitute,  but 
Merten's  Alfio  was  exceedingly  comical,  and  a  few 
among  the  audience  laughed  outright  at  some  of  his 
efforts.  A  not  unpleasing  variation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  "Intermezzo"  was  the  chorus  accom- 
paniment, or  rather  obligato,  sung  sotto  voce  by  the 
young  women  of  the  audience.  The  tone-quality 
might  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  chorus  on  the 
stage. 

The  strong  points— too  strong  at  times — of  the 
production,  as  a  whole,  were  dash,  intensity,  and 
earnest  purpose.  The  audience  seemed  to  share  the 
same  points.  In  fact,  the  audience  was — as  all  audi- 
ences should  be — a  part  of  the  performance.  Mr. 
Hinrichs's  conception  of  the  opera  was  excellent  and 
his  command  over  the  whole  forces  absolute,  which 
gave  that  sense  of  security  which  goes  so  far  toward 
making  an  effective  showing.  The  only  point  of 
criticism  we  would  make  against  him  is  the  chorus — 
those  altos  !  Such  tones  !  Music  lieth  not  in  such 
tones. 

"  I'  Pagliacci"  went  better  than  the  "Cavalleria." 
Mertens  redeemed  himself  and  gave  a  fine  interpreta- 
tion and  musical  rendition  of  the  part  of  the  clown, 
albeit  he  seemed  to  tire  toward  the  last.  His  pro- 
logue was  a  splendid  performance  for  any  opera 
company.  Miss  Kronold  spoils  her  singing  by  a 
very  faulty  attack.  Her  "stroke  of  the  glottis"  is 
more  pronounced  than  anything  we  have  heard  in 
years.  The  glottis  stroke  is  supposed  to  be  entirely 
out  of  fashion,  but  bad  fashions  seem  to  have  a 
lingering  death.  In  other  respects  her  performance 
was  fairly  good,  Her  conception  of  the  part  was 
sound  and  she  expressed  what  she  intended.  She  is 
therefore  an  artist. 

Michelena  has  the  instincts  of  an  artist,  but  he 
lacks  the  art  to  give  the  true  expression.  While  he 
looks  a  young  man,  his  voice  is  uncertain  and  shows 
the  wear  and  tear  that  it  has  been  put  through. 
Still,  he  showed  a  fine  conception  of  his  part  and  was 
evidently  a  favorite  with  his  audience.  The  chorus 
in  "  I' Pagliacci "  was  cast  better  than  in  "Caval- 
leria," for  they  sang  the  part  of  the  noisy  rabble  to 
perfection. 

Another  Opera  Company  Coming. 
It  is  reported  that  Manager  Bouvier,  of  the  Bald- 
win Theatre,  has  made  arrangements  whereby  a 
grand-opera  company,  which  has  been  appearing  in 
Mexico,  will  make  a  visit  to  San  Francisco  in  Novem- 
ber. The  company  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  one. 
They  intended  to  visit  the  principal  places  in  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies,  but,  owing  to  the  war  in  Cuba, 
they  have  decided  to  cancel  all  dates  made  there, 


and,  instead,  will  bring  the  company  to  this  city  and 
later  make  a  tour  of  the  North-West,  returning  again 
to  Mexico  before  Lent.  L  Italian  opera  will  predomi- 
nate, and  Ponchielli's  "La  Gioconda,"  which  was 
presented  for  the  first  time  at  the  Tivoli  recently,  will 
be  the  opening  opera.  Ponchielli's  later  composition. 
"  La  Boh£me,"  will  be  presented  for  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States  by  this  company.  In  addition,  the 
repertoire  includes  the  following  well-known  operas  : 
"  Otello,"  "  Faust,"  "  Ernani,"  "  II  Trovatore," 
"  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  and  "  I'  Pagliacci." 

The  company  will  not  depend  upon  a  guarantee 
fund,  but  upon  its  own  merits.  It  is  expected  that 
the  highest  prices  will  not  exceed  two  dollars,  and 
probably  they  will  be  fixed  as  low  as  one  dollar  and  a 
half.  _ 

The  Wood  Song  Recital. 

Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood,  the  mezzo-contralto,  gave 
a  song  recital  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  under  the  auspices  of  the  Channing 
Auxiliary.  She  was  ably  assisted  by  Miss  L.  Flor- 
ence Heine,  violinist;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Pierce,  reader; 
and  Miss  Olivia  Edmunds  and  Miss  Marie  L.  Heine, 
accompanists.  Quite  a  large  audience  enjoyed  the 
presentation  of  the  following  attractive  programme  : 

"  Oh  the  Way  to  Kew  "  (dedicated  to  Miss  Wood), 
Arthur  Foote  ;  "Thy  Beaming  Eyes,"  E.  A.  Mc- 
Dowell ;  "Softly,  My  Heart!"  H.  B.  Pas  more  ; 
"Within  Thy  Heart,"  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach;  "The 
Blackbird,"  Victor  Harris  ;  "Dear  Love,  When  in 
Thine  Arms  Was  I  Not  Thine?"  (from  Cycle  "Told 
in  the  Gate").  George  W.  Chadwick  ;  violin  solo, 
"  Romance,"  Mrs.  H.  H.  A  Beach  ;  "  Forget- 
Me-Nots,"  Mrs.  Frances  A.  M.  Bird;  "The  First 
Rose  of  Summer."  Clayton  Johns  ;  "  Beam  from 
Yonder  Star,"  Frederick  Field  Bullard  ;  "  My  True 
Love,"  Frederick  Field  Bullard  ;  "  Dites-Moi,"  Ethel- 
bert  Nevin  ;  "  Priere  du  Prince"  ("  Izeyl  "),  written 
for  Miss  Wood,  John  P.  Marshall  ;  violin  solo. 
"Berceuse,"  Arthur  Melvin  Taylor;  "Slumber 
Song,"  Grace  Mayhew  ;  "O  for  a  Breath  o"  the 
Moorland,"  William  Armes  Fisher;  "Before  My 
Lady's  Window  Gay,"  Margaret  R.  Lang;  "I'm 
Wearin'  Awa',  Jean,"  Arthur  Foote;  "O  Swallow 
Flying  South,"  Arthur  Foote. 

The  Rolker-Douillet  Recital. 

Mr.  Edward  Xavier  Rolker,  lyric  tenor,  and  Mr. 
Pierre  Douillet,  pianist,  assisted  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Maurer,  Jr.,  accompanist,  gave  a  piano  and  song 
recital  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.  Hall.  An  apppreciative  audience  was 
present  and  enjoyed  the  following  programme  : 

(a)  Toccata  and  fugue,  Bach,  (b)  "Invitation  to 
the  Dance,"  Weber- Taussig,  Mr.  Douillet ;  recitative 
and  aria,  "Waft  her  Angels,"  from  "Jephtha," 
Handel,  Mr.  Rolker ;  (a)  scherzo,  B-minor,  (b) 
nocturne,  D-flat,  (c)  polonaise,  A-flat,  Chopin,  Mr. 
Douillet;  (a)  "  Lebn  Deine  Wang,"  (b)  "Die 
Goldene  Stunde,"  Jensen  ;  (c)  "  Auf  der  Wacht,"  A. 
Kleffel,  Mr.  Rolker  ;  (a)  humoresque,  Grieg,  (b) 
gavotte,  D-minor,  P.  Douillet,  Mr.  Douillet ;  cavatine 
from  "  Faust,"  Gounod,  Mr.  Rolker  ;  rhapsodie  No. 
2,  Liszt,  Mr.  Douillet;  (a)  "  Prinzessin,"  Hinrichs, 
(b)  "Serenade,"  R.Strauss;  (c)  "Ninon,"  Tosti, 
(d)  "  Love  Forever  Will  Stay,"  F.  Riess,  Mr. 
Rolker. 


OFFICIALS    WERE     HIS    GAME. 


But  the   Consul   was  a  Whole  Legislature. 


This  country  is  to  be  favored  with  a  number  of 
excellent  musical  attractions  this  season.  Among  the 
most  important  are  ;  Alexander  Guilmant,  the 
Parisian  organist ;  Xavier  Scharwenka,  the  Russian 
pianist  and  composer  ;  the  Banda-Rossa  (Red- 
band),  by  permission  of  King  Humbert  of  Italy  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Henschel,  the  English  vocal- 
ists, who  will  give  a  series  of  song  recitals  ;  Henri 
Marteau,  the  young  French  violin  virtuoso ;  the 
Schalchi  concert  company  ;  Mme.  Marchesi,  the 
world's  greatest  singing  teacher  ;  Herr  Julius  Klen- 
ger,  the  'cellist ;  and  Rosenthal,  the  pianist. 


Miss  May  Lucine  Potvin,  the  eminent  pianist,  will 
give  her  first  piano  recital  in  this  city  at  three  o'clock 
this  afternoon  in  the  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  Hall  on 
Sutter  Street.  She  is  a  pupil  of  Miss  Amy  Fay  and 
Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeissler,  and  has  an  estab- 
lished reputation  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 
The  programme  will  comprise  selections  from  the 
works  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Liszt,  and  Wagner. 

Alice  Barber  Stephens's  picture,  "  At  Home,"  now 
so  familiar  in  the  advertisements  of  Ivory  Soap,  has 
been  published  in  the  original  colors  by  the  Proctor 
&  Gamble  Company  (Cincinnati)  in  a  form  suitable 
for  framing.  The  picture  is  on  enamel  plate  paper, 
fourteen  by  fifteen  inches,  and  will  be  sent  to  any 
person  who  mails  ten  Ivory  Soap  wrappers  to  the 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Company. 


Cardinal  Vaughan,  primate  of  England,  attended 
the  garden-party  recently  given  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  the  American  Episcopal  bishops. 
This  is  the  first  time  since  the  rupture  of  England 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  a  Catholic 
dignitary  of  such  high  rank  has  been  seen  at  Lam- 
beth Palace.  The  presence  of  the  cardinal  was  due  to 
the  personal  friendship  between  him  and  Dr.  Temple. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co. ,  agents. 


There  was  a  hardy  fellow  named  Bronston  who 
lived  in  a  shack  on  a  desert  claim  just  at  the  edge  of 
the  Wyoming  hunting-grounds  who  had  a  reputation 
for  being  about  as  handy  with  his  fists  as  the  next 
comer.  Bronston  had  an  especial  dislike  for  the 
"  dude  "  hunters,  and  it  was  his  boast  that  in  a  fair 
encounter  he  could  best  anything  wearing  good 
clothes  and  carrying  fifty-seven  pounds  of  variegated 
ammunition.     He  was  kept  fairly  busy. 

The  hunting-grounds,  despite  the  presence  of  Bron- 
ston, became  more  popular  year  after  year,  until 
finally  he  had  to  be  a  little  more  select  in  his  opera- 
ations,  as  there  were  altogether  too  many  visitors  to 
allow  him  time  to  do  the  whole  lot  justice.  He  finally 
announced  that  in  future  he  was  going  to  whip  no- 
body under  the  rank  of  colonel  in  military  life  and  no- 
body who.  in  civil  life,  wasn't  at  least  a  mayor  of  a 
big  town  or  a  president  of  a  railroad.  By  following 
this  plan  he  succeeded  in  filling  his  time  comfortably 
without  overworking  himself.  He  was  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, until  one  day  a  party  stopped  at  his  ranch  and 
introduced  themselves  as  Eastern  tourists  bent  on 
doing  some*  elk  extermination.  They  asked  if  they 
might  stop  over  night  with  him. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Bronston,  "do  it  happen  that 
there's  a  gineral  amongst  you  ?  " 
No,  there  didn't  happen  to  be. 
"  A  judge,  mebbe,  or  a  Vice-President  ?  " 
There  was  not.     It  was  an  unofficial  party.     The 
only  man    with   anything    approaching    an    official 
designation  was  a  young  fellow  who  was  Portuguese 
consul  in  a  seaport  town  down  East.     He  wasn't  a 
native  of   Portugal   himself — just  a  plain  American 
citizen,   who  had  been   appointed  to   the  place  be- 
cause he  had  the  time  to  attend  to  the  few  duties. 

"  Concernin'  a  consul,"  said  Bronston,  reflectively, 
"  1  don't  know.     I  never  heerd  of  sich.     Doubtless, 
mebbe,  it's  a  responsible  an'  honorable  job." 
He  was  answered  that  it  was. 

"Well,"  he  suggested,  "mebbe  he'll  do.  Come 
out  here  in  the  yard,  gentlemen,  an'  the  exercises 
will  begin." 

They  had  no  idea  what  was  coming,  but  Bronston 
explained  briefly,  and  the  young  man  seemed  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  his  part  in  the  melee,  though 
the  others,  terrified,  tried  their  best  to  argue  Bronston 
out  of  it.  The  desert-claim  settler  made  a  rush  at 
his  victim  and  found  he  wasn't  there.  He  had  care- 
fully stepped  aside,  and  as  the  mountain  fighter 
thundered  past  him,  the  consul  hit  him  on  the  ear. 
Then  the  Portuguese  representative  followed  up  his 
advantage,  and,  leaping  upon  the  prostrate  Bronston, 
battered  his  head  against  the  ground  until  he  had 
worn  a  hole  in  the  hard  soil.  He  picked  Bronston 
up  and  threw  him  out  into  the  road,  and  then  went 
out  and  threw  him  back  again.  The  Portuguese 
consul,  it  may  be  remarked,  had  spent  the  better 
part  of  his  life  learning  how  to  box  and  wrestle,  and 
this  was  his  first  opportunity  to  let  himself  out. 

In  an  hour  Bronston  came  back  to  life.  He 
wearily  looked  about  him  and  said:  "Gentlemen, 
did  a  dozen  or  two  supreme  court  judges  sneak  up 
while  1  wasn't  lookin'  an'  tackle  me  ?"  He  was  told 
that  no  such  thing  had  happened. 
"  P'r'aps  it  was  a  State  legislature  ?" 
No  ;  it  was  just  a  young  man  who  was  a  Portu- 
guese consul. 

He  drew  a  sad  sigh.  "  I  wouldn't  'a'  believed  it," 
he  said.  "  1  had  more  confidence  in  the  institutions 
of  this  land  of  freedom  of  ours.  To  think  that  a 
man  who  has  licked  governors  an'  State's  'torneys 
an'  sheriffs  an'  congressmen  should  be  whooped 
till  he's  half  dead  by  a  furriner  that  can't  talk  the 
langwidge  of  his  own  furrin  country  !  Gentlemen, 
they  ain't  no  use  bein'  patriotic  no  more  ;  the  re- 
publican form  of  gov'ment  is  crumblin",  an'  she's 
goin"  to  fall.  Dog  it  all  !  I  beat  the  daylights  out 
of  a  reg'lar  United  States  senator  wunst,  an'  here  I 
am  on  the  broad  of  my  back  with  two  ribs  broken 
by  a  emissary  of  despotism.  The  game's  over,  an 
the  United  States  of  Americk  ain't  got  a  chip  to  cash 
in." — Chicago  Record. 

Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  the  new  minister  to 
Russia,  is  a  great-grandson  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen, 
who  captured  Fort  Ticonderoga. 


The  Coming  Season  In  New  York. 

The  theatrical  outlook  for  this  season  in  New  York 
is  very  promising.  A  notable  fact  about  the  produc- 
tions to  be  given  is  that  many  of  them  are  based 
upon  books  which  have  been  popular.  J.  M. 
Barrie's  play  founded  on  "The  Little  Minister  "is 
to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  Maud  Adams's  d£but  as  a 
star.  She  is  also  to  create  the  leading  role  in  the 
dramatic  version  of  Anthony  Hope's  "Phroso," 
which,  it  is  prophesied,  will  have  nothing  like  the 
success  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  Julia  Arthur, 
too,  will  blossom  out  as  a  star  in  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett's  adaptation  of  her  novel,  "A 
Lady  of  Quality."  Richard  Mansfield  will  present  a 
stage  version  of  Jessie  Fothergill's  novel,  "  The  First 
Violin,"  and  a  dramatization  of  George  Manville 
Fenn's  story,  "The  Master  of  Ceremonies,"  which 
has  been  done  by  Miss  Mary  Edwina  Booth.  It  is 
also  announced  that  Glen  Macdonough  and  Louis 
Evan  Shipman  are  preparing  a  version  of  "Vanity 
Fair"  for  E.  H.  Sothern. 

Among  other  plays  to  be  brought  out  is  George 

Bernard  Shaw's  new  play,  "The  Devil's  Disciple," 

in  which  Richard  Mansfield  will  open  his  New  York 

season.     Pinero's  latest   work,   "The   Princess  and 

the  Butterfly,"  which  was  produced  in  London  by 

George  Alexander  last  season,  will  be  the  opening 

play  of  Daniel  Frohman's  Lyceum  Theatre.     E.  H. 

Sothern  opens  next  Monday  in   Louis  N.    Parker's 

"  Change  Alley."     E.  S.  Willard,  the  English  actor, 

will    produce    Henry    Arthur    Jones's   new    drama, 

"The  Physician,"  and  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  who 

scored  such  a  success  in  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles" 

last    season,  will    present    Marguerite    Merington's 

adaptation   from  the  German   entitled  "The   Right 

to  Happiness." 

*    ♦ — • 

A  "  stereoptico- musical  aggregation"  from  San 
Antonio  visited  a  neighboring  Texas  town.  To  en- 
tertain the  inhabitants  they  impressed  an  old  grand 
piano  which  had  lain  long  unused  in  the  pubUc  hall. 
The  "  professor"  opened  the  lids  and  found  that  the 
keys  responded  pleasantly  to  his  touch.  He  launched 
into  Wagnerian  melody,  and  a  pianissimo  prelude 
gently  awakened  a  colony  of  wasps  that  had  built  a 
nest  in  a  recess  of  the  instrument  during  the  months 
of  its  idleness.  The  pianist  plunged  into  fortissimo 
and  was  startled  to  find  the  rumble  and  roar  of  his 
basso-profundo  notes  accompanied  by  a  strange,  high, 
angry  hum.  In  another  second,  with  a  vicious  whir 
of  wings,  the  yellow-jackets  were  out  and  upon  pro- 
fessor, "aggregation,"  and  audience.  There  was  a 
howling  stampede  for  windows  and  doors  ;  and  in 
current  history  it  is  written  that  the  San  Antonio 
train,  which  was  flagged  at  the  crossing  that  night, 
carried  away  a  little  band  of  men  who  looked  as  if 
they  had  had  an  unvictorious  encounter  with  a 
threshing-machine. 


See  that  St^dman  is  spelt  with  two  ees  when  you 
buy  Steedman's  Soothing  Powders.  Beware  of  spuri- 
ous imitations. 


$2,000  00 

Any  baking  powder  will 
lighten  your  cake,  if  that's  all 
you  want.  Some  are  stronger 
than  others,  some  more  whole- 
some. 

Schilling's  Best  is  both  and 
more  too. 


Appeals  for  aid  for  the  distressed  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, Minn.,  were  sent  to  many  wealthy  men,  not 
long  ago.  Some  responded  liberally.  Mr.  Carnegie 
sent  his  check  for  one  thousand  dollars.  The  name 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller  did  not  appear  on  the  list  of  con- 
tributors, and  the  Standard  Oil  magnate  was  criticised 
for  refusing  aid.  It  has  now  been  discovered  that  he 
did  not  disregard  the  appeal,  but  sent  on  an  agent  to 
investigate,  and  on  his  report  opened  a  mine  at  Vir- 
ginia and  hired  many  of  the  starving  men. 

Fosdick — "Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Bride  quarreled  about  and  which  threatened  to 
break  off  the  engagement  almost  on  the  wedding 
day?"  Keedick^"-  No  ;  what  was  it?"  Fosdick — 
"  McBride  wanted  to  arrange  their  wedding  tour  so 
that  they  could  follow  the  New  York  Base-Ball  Club 
on  its  circuit." — Puck. 


A  Schilling  &  Company 
San  Francisco 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC 

"  Man  always  lacks  energy 
and  endurance — Vin  Mariani  is 
a  new  and  exquisite  source  of 
energy,  Mariani  is  a  benefactor 
of  man." 

Rev.  Father  Didon. 
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SOHMER  PIANOS 


ARE  THE  BEST. 
BYRON  MAUZY,  308  P 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  13,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


"The  longer  I  live  in  Paris,"  writes  Laurence 
Franklin  in  the  Providence  Journal,  "the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  our  women  have  the  largest  share 
of  beauty  and  the  smallest  amount  of  training  among 
those  one  meets  in  the  French  capital.  They  have 
no  conception  of  the  value  of  that  quality  which  the 
French  call  'tenue'  and  which  embraces  the  idea 
of  manners,  bearing,  and  speech.  Watch  the  Ameri- 
can girl  in  a  salon,  on  the  beach  at  Dinard,  or  in  the 
Casino  at  Ostende.  She  is  invariably  the  prettiest, 
and  often  the  best  dressed  ;  but  here  her  superiority 
ends.  She  does  not  hold  herself  well  ;  she  has  a 
way  of  throwing  herself  about  which  detracts  from 


riages  contracted  either  for  reasons  of  state  or  be-     of  more  than  a  single  gown  in  Paris.     A  hundred 
cause  the  contracting  parlies,  having  been  unable  to     dollars,  they  sigh,  will  buy  one  dress,  which  may  be 


marry  those  whom  they  loved,  endeavored  to  love 
those  whom  they  married.  Young  as  she  is,  her 
natural  intelligence  and  fast-ripening  womanly  in- 
stinct have  by  this  time  taught  her  thnl  there  are 
compensations  for  "loveless  marriages"  within  the 
reach  of  men.  but  denied  to  women  who  respect 
themselves.  She  has  probably  no  wish  to  enact  the 
"Virgin  Queen"  in  the  sense  that  Elizabeth  of 
England  and  Elizabeth  of  Russia  enacted  the  char- 
acter ;  but  she  has  equally  no  wish  to  make  her 
name  a  by-word  in  history  in  imitation  of  Catherine 
the  Great.  Christine  of  Sweden.  Mary  Stuart,  and, 
if  the  truth  must   be  told,   Isabella  of  Spain.     Nor 


her  grace  and  dignity,  while,  although  she  may  not  |  does  she  aspire  to  become  the  subject  of  a  tragedy. 


talk  louder  than  her  neighbors,  her  voice  carries 
farther  and  draws  the  attention  of  the  crowd  upon 
her.  She  is.  in  a  word,  as  noncltalant  and  indifferent 
to  her  surroundings  as  she  might  be  in  the  privacy 
of  her  own  room.  Do  not  fancy,  however,  that 
this  indifference  means  unconsciousness.  No.  As 
a  race  we  are  like  the  English,  notably  self- 
conscious.  This  may  be  remarked  in  any  salon 
where  a  mixed  company  is  gathered.  A  French 
girl  gladly  contributes  her  share  toward  the  even- 
ing's entertainment,  however  modest  it  may  be, 
knowing  that  her  listeners  will  accept  her  offering  in 
a  sympathetic  spirit,  for  nothing  could  be  more  kindly 
than  a  French  informal  gathering.  The  American 
girl,  in  her  turn,  '  has  not  music  with  her,"  or  *  is  not  in 
voice,'  or  '  is  afraid  to  play  before  people,'  and  most 
often  ends  by  refusing  to  do  anything  for  the  pleasure 
of  her  fellow -guests.  The  chances  are,  in  fact,  that 
she  takes  flight  into  an  obscure  corner  and  spends  her 
evening  with  some  cho;en  man  friend.  Yet  the  train- 
ing received  by  the  two  nations  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect diametrically  opposite  results.  The  American  girl 
is  allowed  to  grow  up  without  restraint,  mingling  with 
the  world  at  every'  age.  playing  tennis,  golf,  riding, 
bicycling,  developing,  in  short,  like  a  child  of  nature. 
The  French  girl,  on  the  contrary,  is  repressed  and 
shaped  from  her  infancy.  She  must  always  wear  a 
veil  to  save  her  complexion  ;  play  in  gloves  to  keep 
her  hands  while  ;  and  only  take  part  in  games  thai  are 
not  boisterous.  At  every  instant  she  is  told  to  sit  up 
straight,  to  take  her  elbows  off  the  table,  to  walk  with 
her  head  erect,  to  talk  quietly  and  only  when  spoken 
to  ;  in  a  word,  her  training  for  the  drawing-room  be- 
gins before  she  leaves  the  nurstry." 

* 

At  Newport  and  at  the  best  of  the  Long  Island 
bathing  resorts,   the   white   breeches  for  men   have  ] 
almost  entirely  superseded    the  customary    woolen  ; 
tighis.     The  latter  are  no*  rarely  seen  among  men  i 
who  wear  what  is  newest  in  dress,  even  in  the  water. 
The  new  bathing- breeches   are  similar  to   running-  i 
breeches,   although    they    are    made  of    a    heavier  i 
material,  and  the  stuff   most    frequently  used    is   a 
medium- weight   duck.     They    reach   to  above  the  \ 
knee.      They  are  baggy,   and   the  costume  is  com-  | 
pleled  by  a  blue    or  striped  jersey.      The    woven  ! 
woolen  tights  have  given  way  almost  entirely  to  ihis  I 
newer  fashion,  which  was  first  worn  last  summer  but  j 


like  Mathilda  of  Denmark.  In  our  days,  Pompa- 
dours, Dubarrys,  and  Princess  Dolgouroukis  are 
getting  rarer  and  rarer,  although  they  may  not  have 
entirely  disappeared ;  but  their  equivalents  of  the 
other  sex  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant. 
The  sovereigns  of  Europe,  if  they  do  not  contract 


brought  in  boldly  ;  but  h6w  about  the  other  dresses 
for  which  America  provides  so  chill  a  welcome?  For 
it  may  be  observed  that  not  one  of  these  gentle 
pleaders  meditates  for  a  moment  either  the  relin- 
quishment of  her  wardrobe  or  the  paying  of  an 
iniquitous  tax.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  \vonieh  never  do 
pay  tariff  taxes,  though  many  and  deadly  are  the 
clauses  which  have  been  aimed  at  their  shining 
heads.  Commissions,  for  example,  have  been  duti- 
able for  years,  and  what  woman  ever  yet  returned  lo 
hef  native  shores  unburdened  by  the  manifold  pos- 
sessions of  her  friends — her  troublesome  but  con- 
fiding friends,  who  write  and  say  :  '  Please  consider 
all  these  articles  as  your  property  until  you  choose  to 
part  with  them" — which  act  of  temporary  alienation 
severs  them,  in  the  woman's  pliant  mind,  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  commissions  and  enables  her  with  a 
calm  brow  and  a  peaceful  conscience  lo  say  they 
are  her  own.  Again,  presents  are  also  dutiable 
-a  manifest  absurdity,  for,  as  the  woman  logically 


Why  Waste  Time  • 

tn  Re-Binding  Skirtn, 
When,  By  Use  of 


absolute  love-matches,  marry  at  any  rale  with  their  |  observes,  "They  are  not  presents  until  I  present  them.' 


only  within  the  present  season  has  given  an  element  ! 
of  novelty  to  the  question  of  men's  bathing-suit>. 
On  every  ground  of  utility  they  are  belter  than  the 
woolen  tights.  They  are  lighter,  do  not  absorb  the 
water,  and  above  all,  they  are  new  just  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands  declines  to 
accept  the  husband  her  mother  and  her  mother's 
advi-ers  have  chosen  for  her.  She  evidently  thinks 
Prince  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  carries  a  man's 
privilege  of  being  ugly  a  little  too  far  ;  and  rather 
than  mate  with  hiui.  she  prefers  to  remain  single  for 
another  couple  of  years.  Even  then  she  intends  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart.  This  claim  of 
the  girl  sovereign  to  stand  on  an  equality  with  the 
humblest  of  her  subjects  has  raised  quite  a  flutter 
of  surprise  among  the  courts  of  Europe  and  among 
the  Dutch  themselves  ;  but  they  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  abide  by  their  young  queen's  decision. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  a  queen  in  her  own  right 
should  be  allowed  to  select  the  companion  of  her  life 
and  the  future  father  of  her  children.  The  world  in 
general  may  feel  disposed  to  look  with  greater  or 
lesser  leniency  on  the  love  escapades  of  kings  ;  it 
will  not  tolerate  similar  adventures  on  the  part  of 
queens  ;  and  in  order  to  guard  against  these,  the 
latter  should  not  have  forced  upon  them  consorts 
who  from  the  outset  are  repugnant  to  them.  The 
scandals  of  Isabella's  reign  in  Spain  were  partly  the 
work  of  Louis  Philippe  and  partly  that  of  Palmerston. 
The  former,  in  order  eventually  to  secure  the  throne 
to  his  youngest  son's  wife,  Isabella's  sister — and 
practically  to  her  husband,  the  late  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier — mated  her  with  Don  Francis  d'Assis,  who 
wjs  notoriously  unfit  to  contract  a  marriage  at  all, 
albeit  that  Palmerston  pretended  to  have  become 
aware  of  the  fact  only  after  the  bond  had  been  lied. 
•Even  then  he  might  have  left  ill  alone  and  the  devil 
to  his  own  devices  ;  but  he  strengthened  the  evil 
one's  hand  by  his  ultimatum  to  Guizot.  ' '  If  Isabella 
has  not  a  child  within  a  twelvemonth,"  he  said  to 
Louis  Philippe's  minister,  "  then  there  will  be  war 
between  England  and  France." 

Young  as  Queen  Wilhelmina  is,  her  position  has 

!  her  an  opportunity  of  learning  much  of  the 

'--:■:  of  European  courts.     She  is  likely 

re  the   shoe  pinches"  in  royal  mar- 


eyes  wide  open  as  to  the  physical  charms  of  their 
;  royal  partners,  and  they  need  not  drop  with  aston- 
ishment at  their  plainness  at  the  first  sight  of  them, 
as  Henry  the  Eighth  felt  ready  to  do  when  fie  beheld 
Anne  of  Cleves,  or  demand  a  glass  of  brandy  as  the 
future  George  the  Fourth  did  when  he  caught  sight 
of  his  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  Czar  Nicholas  was 
given  his  choice  between  a  princess  of  Montenegro 
(the  present  Duchess  of  Naples)  and  a  princess  of 
Hesse,  who  is  now  the  Czanna.  Francis  Joseph, 
who  made  a  love-match  if  ever  a  sovereign  did, 
knows  to  his  cost  that  even  love-matches  do  not 
always  turn  out  the  best.  "  As  you  make  your  bed, 
so  you  must  lie  on  it,"  he  said  to  his  son  a  few 
months  before  the  latter  shot  himself.  "That  is 
true  ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  two  lo  lie  on  it,"  was 
the  answer. 

The  fair  Parisian  is  just  now  in  the  throes  of  a 
craze  which  far  outdoes  the  fad  for  the  wearing  of 
brilliant  living  South  American  beetles  as  ornaments. 
She  is  wearing  all  manner  of  curious  insects  and 
reptiles  in  place  of  jewels.  "A  pretty  woman  ap- 
peared at  a  garden-paitv  some  days  ago,"  writes  a 
correspondent  of  Vogue,  "  sporting  a  necklace  com- 
posed entirely  of  diminutive  live  turtles,  whose  poor 
little  shells  were  enwrapped  half  way  up  toward  the 
head  in  a  mesh  of  liny  diamonds  and  who  bobbed 
their  poor  little  heads  from  side  to  side  in  emphatic 
protest  against  such  misplaced  luxury.  A  very 
wealthy  Russian  lady  carries  coiled  up  in  the  masses 
of  her  soft  blonde  hair  a  large  green  lizard,  which, 
when  she  sits  at  the  piano — for  she  is  a  great 
musician  and  the  lizard  a  great  lover  of  music — 
crawls  out  of  his  dainty  nest  among  her  tresses  and 
gently  takes  up  a  good  point  of  vantage  on  her  fore- 
arm,, winking  his  bright  little  eyes  and  wagging  his 
emerald-hued  tail.  The  other  day  at  Auteuil,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  races,  a  great  sensation  was  caused 
by  a  rumor  that  a  lady  of  extreme  beauty  and 
elegance  had  just  arrived  and  thai  she  "was  actually 
wearing  in  lieu  of  a  corsage-bouquet  an  exceeding 
small  and  silky  marmoset,  hanging  from  a  huge  bow 
of  azure-iinted  ribbon  tied  beneath  his  armpits." 


And  now  there  comes  along  a  fresh  problem  for  her 
to  face,  a  fresh  difliculty  for  her  to  overcome,  and 
the  one  thought  ever  present  in  her  mind  is,  How 
shall  she  arm  for  the  conflict  ?  " 


Not  only  does  the  Spanish  woman  not  lose  her 
maiden  name  when  she  marries  (writes  Mary  J. 
Serrano  in  the  Bazar  j ,  but  her  sons  may  call  them- 
selves by  her  name  instead  of  by  that  of  their  father, 
should  they  for  any  reason  prefer  to  do  so,  either 
prefixing  or  affixing  to  it,  however,  the  father's  name. 
Thus,  the  poet  Gongora,  preferring  his  mother's 
name,  Gongora,  as  being  more  sonorous,  to  his 
father's,  Argote,  called  himself  Gongora  y  Argote. 
The  usual  form,  retaining  the  mother's  name,  would 
be  Argote  y  Gongora,  Argote  de  Gongora,  or  Argote 
Gongora.  A  married  woman  will  often  be  called  all 
her  life,  among  her  intimate  friends — except  on  cere- 
monious occasions — by  her  maiden  name.  Thus, 
Inez  Castro  marries  Rafael  Alvarado.  To  her  in- 
timate friends  she  will  remain  Inez  Castro  ;  to  the 
world  she  will  be  Senora  Dona  Inez  Castro  de 
Alvarado.  She  has  a  son  called  Juan,  let  us  say. 
He  will  sign  himself  Juan  Alvarado  de  Castro, 
or  y  Castro,  or  simply  Juan  Alvarado  Castro,  if 
he  chooses  to  retain  his  mother's  name  ;  but  he  will 
be  called,  in  general  intercourse,  Juan  Alvarado. 
This  custom  of  using  the  mother's  name  affixed  to 
that  of  the  father  often  gives  rise  lo  no  little  confusion 
when  followed  in  foreign  countries,  where,  naturally, 
it  is  not  generally  known.  For  instance,  Juan 
Alvarado,  living  in  the  United  States,  will  sign  him- 
self, writing  on  some  matter  of  business  to  an  Ameri- 
can with  whom  he  is  personally  unacquainted,  Juan 
Alvarado  Castro.  The  American  will  address  his 
answer  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Castro,  or  perhaps  Juan  A. 
Castro,  Esquire.  If  Juan  Alvarado  Caslro  chances 
to  be  living  in  a  boarding-house  in  which  he  has 
but  recently  taken  up  his  quarters,  and  where  he  is 
known  only  as  Mr.  Alvarado,  the  probabilities  are 
thit  the  letter  so  addressed  will  never  reach  him,  un- 


Vou  CRCikpe  such  disagreeable  experiences  '/ 
You  gain,  too,  style,  tit  matching  colot-s. 
INSIST  upon  having  it,  or  keep  your  uioliey 
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It's  the  Only  Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If    your    dealer    will     not    supply    you    we    will. 
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S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8   2,040,301.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary,  Georgh 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Stelnhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.   Russ,  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt.        

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896. $22,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus. .  ..       1,594,504 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.  E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


MUTUAL    SAVINGS    BANK 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post  St.,    Mechanics'   Institute  Building 

GUARANTEE  CAPITAL 81,000,000. 

PAID-UP    CAPITAL 300,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEOROE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Chari.es  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  K.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen   M.  Clay ,. Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  (Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

«  ew i  orK   j  The  fiank  of  New  york   N   g /A 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremonl  National  Bank 

Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
Union  National  Bank 
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less  he  has  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  against  '  s^lS^ National  ^^^jj^j^ 


It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  it  was  thought  to  be  an 
exceedingly  indelicate  and  unfeminine  thing  to  eat. 
She  who  ate  the  least,  and  looked  it,  was  an  ethereal 
being  and  the  proper  object  of  worship.  A  female 
epicure  was  a  thing  of  horror,  and  a  woman  with  a 
good  natural  appetite  for  her  food  was  thought  rather 
ill-bred  than  otherwise.  It  was  the  feminine  duty  to 
pamper  in  man  this  ignoble  disposition  to  eat ;  but 
women  themselves  were  to  be  satisfied  with  little 
more  than  their  cup  of  tea.  their  bit  of  toast,  and 
sweetmeats.  This  was  in  the  day  when  young  ladies 
wore  white  cambric  dresses  cut  low  in  the  neck  in 
midwinter  and  went  out  in  thin  kid  slippers  ;  when 
the  more  delicate  they  looked,  the  more  womanly  and 
charming  they  were  supposed  to  be  ;  and  when  con- 
sumption was  abroad  in  the  land  like  an  army  with 
banners.  But  how  have  we  changed  all  that!  (ex- 
claims a  writer  in  the  Bazar  J.  Step  by  step  the 
young  girls  went  into  underclothes  which  their 
grandmothers  would  have  blushed  to  mention,  but 
now  the  winter  weather  finds  them  swathed  from 
head  to  foot  in  soft  flannels,  and  they  are  proteoted 
from  its  rigors  by  thick  garments  and  tliick  boots. 
The  infrequent  bath  of  the  old  time  has  become  the 
daily  bath  of  to-day,  and  the  outdoor  oxygen  is  re- 
lied upon  for  great  upbuilding  work  in  the  whole 
growing  body.  And  to-day  the  girl  with  a  poor 
appetite,  pecking  at  her  food  and  eating  little,  is  re- 
garded with  suspicion  as  a  possible  invalid  of  the 
future  and  a  poor  wife  to  choose,  while  the  plump 
and  rosy  damsel  who  eats  well — a  fine  animal  as  well 
as  a  fine  spirit — is  the  one  who  is  the  womanly  per- 
son, fresh,  and  sweet,  and  sound,  and  altogether 
attractive. 


such  contingencies  by  giving  his  visiting-card,  which 
will  have  his  full  name  on  it,  to  his  landlady,  to- 
gether with  the  explanations  necessary  to  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  case. 


Do  we  Need  Big  Muscles? 

By  no  means.  Persons  of  herculean  build  frequently 
possess  a  minimum  of  genuine  vigor,  and  exhibit  less 
endurance  than  very  small  people.  Real  vigor  means 
the  ability  to  digest  and  sleep  well,  and  to  perform  a 
reasonable  amount  of  daily  physical  and  mental  labor 
without  unnatural  fatigue.  It  is  because  a  course  of 
Hosietter's  Stomach  Bitters  enables  the  enfeebled 
dyspeptic  to  resume  the  allotted  activity  of  every-day 
life,  as  well  as  to  participate  without  discomfort  in 
its  enjoyments,  that  it  is  such  a  preeminently  useful 
medicine. 


Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris  Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  -Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


That  clever  essayist,  Agnes  Repplier,  truthfully 
portrays  the  average  woman's  attitude  toward  the 
Dingley  tariff  in  Life.  "  All  over  Europe,"  she  says, 
' '  are  wandering  this  summer  anxious  and  agitated 
American  women,  with  one  haunting  apprehension 
forever  in  their  hearts  and  minds.  When  they  meet 
in  foreign  cities,  they  immediately  ask  each  other 
disconsolate  and  unanswerable  questions  anent  a 
single  clause  in  that  great,  overshadowing  tariff  bill 
— the  clause  that  prohibits  them  from  the  purchase 


"  The  Overland  Limited  " 

IS  THE 

Fastest  and  Finest  Train 
from  California  to  the  East. 
Leaves  San  Francisco  daily  at 
^6:00  P.  M.  It  is  the  only  train  run- 
's pictoP^  ning  Pullman  Double  Draw- 
ing Room  Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars,  and  Up- 
holstered Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago  daily  without  change,  and  Com- 
posite Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  between  Og- 
den  and  Chicago.  Time  to  Chicago  only  3  J£  days,  and 
to  New  York.  4K  days,  Twelve  Hours  Quicker 
than  all  other  lines  from  California.  Tickets  arranged 
via  Salt  Lake  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Pittsburg,  and 
Washington,  and  all  points  of  interest. 

For  sleeping-car  reservations  and  through  tickets 
apply  at  General  Office,  No.  1  Montgomery  Street. 
Steamship  tickets  on  sale  to  and  from  all  points  in 
Europe.     D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent. 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world . 

WELLS  FARGO  &  GO'S  BANK 

N.  JE.  Cur.  Saiisuiue  and  Sutter  Sts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valbntinh,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


CONNECTICUT    FIRE    INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFOKI), 
Capital    Paid    Up,    SI, 000, 000;    Assets,    S3, 300, 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  SI, 668, 331. 50. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst.-Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


When  vou  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all : 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L,  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent. 


Listener—"  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything ! " 

Other  Listena — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
oat  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhikh  sends  'em  to  him." 

PreeH-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
yon  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices,  Hhnrv  Romhike,  139  Fifth- 
Avenue,  New  York, 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  doctor  at  one  of  the  London  hospitals  was  one 
day  lecturing  to  a  class  of  medical  students,  when  he 
stopped  and  asked  a  question  which  for  some  time 
none  of  them  answered.  But  one  man,  who  had 
never  answered  a  question  before  and  was  looked 
upon  as  the  fool  of  the  class,  answered  him  correctly. 
The  doctor  was  astonished  and  stared  at  the  man  in 
amazement  "  You  look  surprised,  sir,"  said  the 
student.     "  So  did  Balaam  !  "  was  the  doctor's  sharp 

reply. 

^ 

Rev.  Lorenzo  Dow,  the  famous  itinerant  Methodist 
preacher,  when  he  was  a  widower  said  to  the 
congregation  one  day  at  the  close  of  his  sermon  : 
"I  am  a  candidate  for  matrimony  ;  and  if  there  is 
any  woman  in  this  audience  who  is  willing  to  marry 
me,  I  would  thank  her  to  rise."  A  woman  rose  very 
near  the  pulpit,  and  another  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Dow  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 
"  There  are  two  ;  I  think  this  one  near  me  rose  first  ; 
at  any  rate,  I  will  have  her  for  my  wife."  This 
woman  was  in  good  standing  and  possessed  of  con- 
siderable property.  Very  soon  after  this  eccentric 
wooing,  she  became  Mrs.  Dow. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood  being  challenged  by  a  subject,  was  the 
case  of  Colonel  Lennox,  of  the  Coldstreams,  and  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  duke  said  that  certain  words 
had  been  spoken  to  the  colonel  at  Daubigny's  Club 
which  no  gentleman  ought  to  put  up  with,  but  re- 
fused to  mention  the  name  of  his  informant  or  even 
to  state  what  were  the  injurious  words.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  club  were  all  communicated  with,  but  no 
one  had  heard  them  ;  still,  the  duke  would  give 
neither  apology  nor  explanation.  Thereupon  the 
colonel  sent  him  a  challenge,  and  his  royal  highness, 
waiving  the  question  of  rank,  accepted  it.  They 
met  on  Wimbledon  Common.  The  colonel  fired  and 
"  grazed  the  duke's  curl,"  but  the  duke  did  not  fire. 
Then  the  seconds  cime  up  and  suggested  that  he 
should  say  he  considered  the  colonel  a  man  of  honor. 
The  duke,  who  appears  to  have  been  as  obstinate  as 
he  was  intrepid,  replied  he  should  say  nothing  of  the 
kind  and  that  his  adversary  "might  have  another 
shot  at  him  if  he  pleased."  And  so  they  parted 
without  the  mutual  "satisfaction"  that  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  duels. 

Augustus  J.  C.  Hare  relates  in  "  The  Story  of  My 
Life  "  an  amusing  tale  of  an  Oxford  under-graduate 
whose  morbid  conscience  made  him  an  oddity.  One 
day  a  man  said  to  him,  "  How  do  you  do,  R.  ?"  and 
he  answered,  "Quite  well,  thank  you."  The  next 
day  the  man  was  astonished  at  receiving  from  R.  the 
following  note  :  "  DEAR  SrR — I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  been  acting  a  deceptive  part.  When  I 
told  you  yesterday  that  I  was  quite  well,  I  had 
really  a  headache ;  this  has  been  upon  my  con- 
science ever  since."  The  note  amused  the  man, 
whose  name  was  Burton,  and  he  showed  it  to  a 
friend,  who,  knowing  R.'s  weakness,  said  to  him  : 
"Oh,  R.,  how  could  you  act  so  wrongly  as  to  call 
Mr.  Burton  '  dear  sir,'  thereby  giving  him  the  im- 
pression that  you  liked  him,  when  you  know  that  you 
dislike  him  extremely  ?  "  R.  was  sadly  distressed, 
and  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Burton  received  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Burton,  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  again,  but 
I  have  been  shown  that,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship, 1  have  been  for  the  second  time  deceiving  you  : 
by  calling  you  '  dear  sir,'  I  may  have  led  you  to  sup- 
pose I  liked  you,  which  I  never  did,  and  never  can 
do.     1  am,  Burton,  yours,  etc." 

The  permanent  deep  harbor  committee  created  by 
the  Denver  convention  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lone  Star 
State,  with  the  purpose  of  examining  the  various 
rival  ports.  The  committee,  which  was  composed 
of  representatives  of  all  of  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  number  of  about  sixty,  became 
the  guests  of  the  people.  All  the  doors  of  all  the 
railway  trains  and  hotels  were  open  to  them,  the  free 
use  of  the  telegraph  lines  was  tendered,  carriage 
drives,  excursions  on  the  water,  banquets,  and  oyster- 
bakes  filled  in  the  time  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
essence  of  Southern  hospitality,  however,  was  voiced 
in  a  telegram  which  the  president  of  the  San  Antonio 
and  Arkansas  Pass  Railroad,  who  happened  to  be  in 
New  York  at  the  time,  sent  to  the  chief  counselor  of 
the  company,  General  Houston  : 

"  I  understand  deep  water  men  in  Texas.  Corral 
'em.  Buy  wine.  Give  'em  my  car.  Buy  wine. 
Take  'em  to  Rockport  and  give  'em  a  fish  dinner. 
Buy  wine.  Take  "em  out  to  the  jetty.  Buy  wine. 
Take  'em  to  San  Antonio  and  give  'em  a  carriage 
drive  and  a  banquet.     Buy  wine. 

"(Signed) 

"  P.  S. — Buy  wine." 

The  instructions  were  executed  with  fidelity.  The 
party  drank  wine  out  of  tin  cups. 

Ralph  Bernal,  a  famous  connoisseur,  was  once  in 
the  Colnaghi  establishment,  and  Dominic  Colnaghi 
was  looking  over  a  portfolio  of  old  prints.  There 
was  a  good  copy  of  Hogarth's  "  Midnight  Modern 
Conversation."  "What  do  you  want  for  that?" 
asked  Bernal.  "Three  guineas,"  was  the  reply. 
"I'll  take  it,"  said  the  connoisseur.  "Send  it  to 
you,  Mr.  Bernal  ?"  "  No,  I  will  carry  it  home  my- 
self."   At  a  glance  the  purchaser    had    read    that 


Uriah  Lott,  President. 


"  Modern  "  had  been  spelled  "  Moddern,"  and  the  ad- 
ditional if  made  all  the  'difference.  It  was  the  rarest 
of  the  Hogarth  impressions,  and  for  this  proof  the 
British  Museum  had  to  pay  eighty-one  pounds.  Deal- 
ers got  frightened  when  Bernal  entered  their  shops. 
The  wife  of  a  well-known  print-seller  was  tending 
shop  when  Bernal  entered.  As  he  came  in,  he 
noticed  that  she  was  hastily  putting  away  something 
in  an  out-of  the-way  drawer.  The  instincts  of  the 
collet-tor  were  instantly  awakened.  "  What  have 
you  got  there,  Mrs.  Town  ?  "  he  asked  ;  "let  me  see 
it."  "Oh,  no,  sir;  it  is  nothing  yon  would  care 
about,"  she  replied.  "Come,  rome,"  said  Bernal, 
"I  know  it  is  something  good."  Whereupon  the 
bashful  lady  displayed  to  the  pager  eyes  of  the 
virtuoso  a  pair  of  her  husband's  old  socks,  which  she 
had  been  assiduously  darning  when  their  inquisitive 
client  entered. 


LOS    GUARDAFRENEROS. 


How  the  Mexican  "  Brakies"  got  their  Odd  Name. 


Of  all  the  queer  titles  ever  bestowed  upon  railroad 
train  men,  that  of  " guardafrenero"  is  the  queerest, 
and  the  way  in  which  that  name  c  mie  to  be  adopted 
is  a  story  quite  worth  the  telling. 

When,  in  1884.  the  Mexican  Central  Railway 
Company  completed  its  main  line  from  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  railway  officials 
decided  to  uniform  the  passenger  brakemen,  who.  up 
to  that  lime,  had  been  as  innocent  of  brass  buttons 
as  ai.y  freight  "gaffer"  (as  a  baggageman  is  called 
in  the  southwest).  The  color  and  style  of  the  uni- 
form were  matters  easily  decided,  but  when  the 
officials  came  to  the  subject  of  badges  they  found 
themselves  confronted  by  a  problem  not  quite  so  easy 
of  solution. 

The  English  word  "  brakeman  "  could  not  be  used 
in  a  Spanish-speaking  country,  and  the  company's 
interpreter,  a  highly  educated  Spaniard,  informed 
the  officials  that  the  Spanish  language  contained  no 
equivalent. 

Here  was  a  poser.  But  could  the  interpreter  not 
suggest  some  word  or  term  that  would  express  to  the 
Mexican  people  a  brakeman's  position  and  duties? 

Yes,  he  thought  he  could.  "Garotero"  would 
do  it. 

Accordingly  a  lot  of  neat  steel  badges  was  pro- 
cured and  issued  to  the  passenger  brakemen,  each 
badge  bearing  the  word  "Garotero"  distinctly  en- 
graved thereon.  And  all  went  smoothly  until  a 
Mexican  gentleman  informed  one  of  the  railway  offi- 
cials that  the  word  "garotero"  conveyed  to  the 
Mexican  mind  much  the  same  idea  that  the  word 
"hangman"  would  to  the  American  mind;  and 
thete  was  consternation  upon  the  part  of  the  officials, 
and  another  consultation  with  the  interpreter. 

That  gentleman  explained  that  the  word  "  garote  " 
meant  to  throttle,  and  as  the  brakes  throttled  the 
wheels  of  the  car,  he  could  think  of  no  better  title 
for  the  man  in  charge  of  the  brakes  than  "  garotero," 
the  throttler. 

But  could  he  not  take  a  little  more  time  and  think 
of  another  word  equally  expressive  ? 

Quien  sabe  /  It  was  possible.  He  would  submit 
a  written  report  manana  (to-morrow). 

The  written  report  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
" guardafreno"  for  the  objectionable  "garotero"  ; 
and  explained  that  the  brakes  governed  a  train  much 
as  the  " freno"  (bridle)  governed  ahorse.  "  Bridle- 
watcher"  would  be,  therefore,  a  very  appropriate 
and  expressive  title  for  the  man  who  watches  the 
brakes. 

In  accordance  with  this  elaborately  written  and 
apparently  scientifically  prepared  report  the  first  issue 
of  badges  was  called  in,  and  the  brakeman  upon  the 
Mexican  Central  Railway  became  a  "  guardafreno." 

A  few  weeks  later  the  interpreter  sought  the  pres- 
ence of  the  general  superintendent,  wearing  a 
troubled  expression  and  evidently  laboring  under 
some  but  partially  suppressed  excitement. 

"Ah,  sefior,"  he  exclaimed,  "a  grave  meestake 
you  haf  made." 

"  As  to  how  ?"  asked  the  superintendent. 

"  The  badges  worn  by  the  brakemen,"  answered 
the  interpreter. 

"Well,  what's  wrong  about  them  now?"  irately 
asked  the  superintendent. 

"They  say  'guardafreno.'"  replied  the  inter- 
preter. 

"  Well,  what  should  they  say  ?  " 

"  '  Guardafrenero.'  " 

The  superintendent  drew  from  a  pigeon-hole  in  his 
desk  the  report  in  which  the  interpreter  had  recom- 
mended the  use  of  the  word  "guardafreno,"  glanced 
over  it,  and  then  silently  passed  it  to  the  interpreter. 

"Ah!  Caramba!"  exclaimed  that  gentleman  as 
he  reached,  in  the  report,  the  word  which  expressed 
his  idea  of  the  man  who  watched  the  bridle  that  gov- 
erned a  train.  "The  infamous  typewriter!  To 
heem  I  dictate  '  guardafrenero,'  and  he  write  '  guard- 
afreno,' which  mean  '  bridle  watch,'  not  '  bridle- 
watcher.'    To  the  type-writer  is  due  the  meestake." 

A  new  supply  of  badges  was  ordered,  the  brake- 
men  were  re-named,  and  "  guard af re neros "  (bridle- 
watchers)  they  have  ever  since  remained. —  The  Trav- 
eler. 

*     m     i 

"  Dear  me  !  Here  is  Dr.  Depew  just  learning  to 
ride  a  wheel.  He  has  been  a  long  time  about  it." 
"  Yes  ;  but  you  should  bear  in  mind  thai  he  had  to 
wait  till  a  good  stock  of  bicycle  jokes  had  been  com- 
piled."— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


SONGS    OF    THE    KLONDIKE. 

The  Song  of  Most  of  Them. 
Do  you  recall  that  time  last  year, 

Upon  the  Klondike  River, 
We  thirsted  for  a  glass  of  beer, 

And  shook  with  many  a  shiver  ? 
I  oft  since  then  have  wondered  why 

For  gold,  in  Nature's  quiver, 
She  did  not  have  a  wedge  of  pie 

Upon  the  Klondike  River, 

Our  boat  kept  measure  with  its  oar, 

Till  one  September  morning 
The  river  froze  from  shote  to  shore 

Without  a  minute's  warning, 
And  cut  our  commissary  so, 

We  didn't  have  a  sliver 
Of  anything  to  eat  but  snow 

Upon  the  Klondike  River. 

We'd  dug  four  tons  of  gold  a  week, 

And  piled  it  all  around  us, 
Into  a  glittering  yellow  peak, 

Just  as  the  winter  downed  us  ; 
And  when  the  summer  came  once  more, 

Although  it  seemed  it  never 
Would  come  again,  we  were  dead  sore 

Upon  the  Klondike  River. 

For  not  a  speck  of  dust  had  we, 

Of  all  we  had  collected, 
Because,  by  gravy,  don't  you  see, 

'Twas  not  as  we  expected, 
For  grub  was  needed  right  along, 

And  stuff  to  stop  a  shiver, 
And  "  pound  for  pound,"  the  sutlers'  song, 

Upon  the  Klondike  River. 

So  when  the  warm  had  killed  the  cold 

And  winter  time  was  over, 
We'd  eaten  all  our  pile  of  gold, 

And  still  were  not  in  clover, 
Because  we  owed  a  board-bill  yet. 

Which,  with  our  best  endeavor. 
Will  wipe  the  wad  this  year  we'll  get 

Upon  the  Klondike  River. 

— New  York  Sun. 


The  Costermonger  on  Klondike. 
Come  ter  the  plice  where  they've  got  it  right,  come 

where  the  treasure's  'id, 
Where  a  'at-ful  of  mud  is  a  five-pun  note,  and  the 

clod  on  yer  'eel  is  a  quid, 
Where  yer  scratches  the  soil  and  it  tumbles  art  as 

much  as  yer  'nds  can  'old, 
Where  the  'ills  above  and  the  plines  beneath  is  bulgin' 

an'  crackin'  with  gold. 

Klondike!     Klondike!     Libel  yer  luggidge  Klon- 
dike! 
Theer's  no  chawnce  in  the  street  ter-dye, 
Theer's  no  luck  darn  Shoreditch  wye, 
Pack  up  yer  traps  an'  be  orf,  I  sye, 

An'  orf  an'  awye  ter  Klondyke  ! 

Lots  o'  chaps  they  'as  stawtid  small,  and  awterwuds 

struck  it  rich, 
Barght  their  kerridges,  siled  their  yachts — nutthink's 

too  good  for  sich — 
Awmies  o"  servants,  miles  o'  land,  cuttin'  the  toppical 

art, 
Bran-noo  paliss  to  knock  Park  line,  then  .  .  .  wkart 

■was  I  thinkiri  abari  ? 

Klondike !      Klondike !     chinge    the    subjic'    ter 
Klondike ! 
Theer's  no  chawnce  in  the  street  ter-dye, 
Theer's  no  luck  darn  Shoreditch  wye, 
Pack  up  yer  traps  an'  be  orf,  1  sye. 

An"  orf  an'  awye  ter  Klondike. 

Lots  o'  chaps  they  'as  stawtid  small,  and  finished  it 

smaller  yet, 
An'  the  gold  as  yer  warms  ain't  got  fur  nix  twixt  'ere 

an"  'ell,  yer  bet  ; 
Froze  ter  death,  or  stawved  ter  death,  or  shot  in  yer 

tracks  yer'll  He, 
Fur  one  'ull  pick  an'  come  "ome  agen,  but  twenty  'ull 

pick  an'  die. 

Klondike  !     Klondike  !     It  sticks  ter  its  own,  does 
Klondike, 
Theer's  no  chawnce  in  the  street  ter-dye, 
Theer's  no  luck  darn  Shoreditch  wye, 
An'  fur  all  yer  eats  yer  "as  ter  bye, 
And  yer'll  find  it  the  sime  in  Klondike  ! 

— London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Tom  Barry—"  Why  did  the  Lord  command  us  to 
love  our  neighbors?"  Perdita — "Because  we  can 
get  along  with  most  everybody  else." — Truth. 


i  Mixture 

I  Smokinq  Tobacco  ## 


'two  or  three  customers  can 
compel  any  dealer  to  keep 
Macbeth's  lamp-chimneys. 

Does  he  want  your  chim- 
neys to  break  ? 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbnth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


IDEAL    PLEASURE    BOATS 

That  do  not  have  to  wait  for  wind.  Upr- 
cnlen  Gasoline  Launches  anil  Yachts  m  re 
safe,  sure,  and  speedy.  None  of  the  smoke, 
heat,  or  danger  of  the  steam  engine.  Buill 
in  all  sizes.     Write  for  prices,  to 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

215  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEE 

THE  WHITELY 
EXERCISER 

PRICE  -  $3.00 

-AT- 

GEO,    T*7\    SUmj-VTE, 
739  Market  Street,  Shu  Fi-hik-Isco. 

...  I  have  been  using  one  for  20  minutes  each  night, 
and  like  it  better  and  better  the  longer  I  have  it.  .  .  . 

Yours  for  health,  ROEERT  J.  ROBERTS, 
Physical  Director  Boston  V.  M.  C,  A. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE    IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong   Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San   Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 
Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  September  21 

Doric Tuesday,  October  J  3 

Belgic.  (Via  Honolulu) . ..  Saturday,  October  30 
Coptic  .(Via  Honolulu).. Tuesday,  November  18 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at   company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  9  a.  m.,  Sept.  3,  8,  13,  iS,  23,  28,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  at  9  a.  m.,  Sept.  3,  S, 

13,  18,  23,  28,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Bay.  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  Sept.  1,  6,  10, 

14,  18,  22,  27,  Oct.  1,  5,  9,  13,  18,  22,  26.  30,  Nov.  3,  8,  12, 
16,  20,  24,  29.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles,  and  way  ports, 
at  9  a.  m.,  Sept.  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford, 
Santa  Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  RedondofLos  Angeles), 
and  Newport,  at  11  a.  m.,  Sept.  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Ensenada,  San  Jose" 
del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico), 
Steamer  Orizaba.  10  a.  m.,  the  second  of  each  month.  The 
Company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  previous 
notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F3NHr      S"  s-    Mariposa  sails  via 

PMlllV  Honolulu  and  Auckland  foi 
Sydney,  Thursday,  September 
16,  1897,  at  2  p.  M. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu  only,  Tuesday,  October 

J.  D.  Sprockets  &  Bros.  Co.,  A| 

ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  I 


.,  114  Montfjom- 
,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis Sept.  22 Oct.    13 Nov.    3 

Paris Sept.  29 Oct.  20 Nov.  10 

St.  Paul Oct.     6.... Oct.  27.... Nov.  17 

RED    STAR    LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Westernland Sept.  22  I  Friesland Oct.    i  j 

Southwark Sept.  29     Kensington Oct.   20 

Noordland Oct.     6  I  Westernland ...Oct.   27 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK..  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609   Market   St..  Grand    Hotel   Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YaUK-QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon, 
special   Vestibule  Train,   Liverpool   to    Lon- 
don in  3ij'  bourn. 

TEUTONIC Sept.  15... Oct.    13. ...Nov.  10 

BRITANNIC Sept.  22... Oct.    20   ...Nov.    .- 

MAIESTIC         Sept.  29..  ..Oct.    27...  Nov.  24 

GERMANIC Oct.      6   .     Nov.    3.. ..Dec.     3 

First   Cabin.   $75   and   upward  ;    very  superior  Second 
Cabin,  $45  and  upward  ;  Steerage  at  low 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  On.  A 
S.  TENNEY   FRENCH,  Gen.  Wt 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETC !  ! 
Street,  or  to  officio)  railway  and  steamshu 
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SOCIETY. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Wilkios-Johnson  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Isabel  Y.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
James  H.  Wilkins,  of  San  Rafael,  took  place  last 
Tuesday  noon  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes,  2504  Jackson  Street.  Only 
relatives  of  the  contracting  parties  were  present, 
owing  to  a  recent  bereavement  in  the  bride's  family. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hartmann.  of  San  Rafael,  officiated.  A 
wedding  breakfast  was  served  after  the  ceremony, 
and  then  the  newly  wedded  couple  departed  for  a 
southern  trip.  _ 

The  Mills  Lunch-Party. 

Miss  Ardella  Mills  gave  a  lunch-party  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Mills,  2800  Jackson  Street,  as  a  compli- 
ment to  her  cousin,  Miss  Alice  Sansbury,  of  Port- 
land. Or.,  who  has  been  visiting  her  and  returns  to 
her  home  to  day.  The  decorations  were  very  pretty, 
pink  being  the  predominating  tone. 

The  guests  of  Miss  Mills  comprised  Miss  Alice 
Sansbury,  of  Portland,  Or.,  Miss  Alice  Sheehan,  of 
Sacramento,  Miss  Leslie  Tilden,  Miss  Howland, 
Miss  Florence  Davis,  Miss  Helen  Stubbs,  Miss 
Mary  Stubbs,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Mills. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foard  has  issued  mutations  for  the 
wedding  of  her  granddaughter,  Miss  Kate  Leslie 
Tilden,  and  Mr.  Orlando  Bird  Bidwell,  Jr.,  which 
will  take  place  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  September  15th,  at  St.  Luke's  Church. 
The  bride-elect  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
Tilden,  once  a  well-known  member  of  the  Bohemian 
Club. 

Miss  Grace  Bradford  and  Dr.  William  Fuller 
Sharp  will  be  married  next  Wednesday  noon  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam B.  Bradford,  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Sadie  Samuels  and  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Foorman 
will  be  united  in  marriage  next  Tuesday  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
Samuels,  1624  Octavia  Street. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Dancing  Club,  of  Oakland, 
has  been  organized  and  will  give  its  first  party  on  the 
evening  of  October  9th. 

Miss  Virginia  Fair  recently  attended  a  large  dinner- 
party given  by  Mrs.  Astor  at  Newport,  R.  1. 

Miss  Gertrude  Palmer  gave  a  lunch-party  re- 
cently in  honor  of  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Wyck,  who 
leaves  here  next  week  to  finish  her  education  at 
Vassar  College.  The  young  ladies  invited  to  meet 
her  comprised  Miss  Flora  Dean,  Miss  Marie  Wells, 
Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman,  Miss 
Maud  Mullins,  Miss  Reed  Hutchins,  Miss  Alnette 
Edwards,  Miss  Bessie  Be  Dell,  Miss  Kate  Powers, 
Miss  Anita  Meyer.  Miss  Alida  Ghirardelli,  Miss 
Ethel  Parker,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood. 

Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  gave  a  pleasant  musicale 
last  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  residence  in  honor 
of  Miss  Alice  Coleman,  of  Pasadena.  A  number  of 
interesting  musical  selections  were  rendered,  light 
refreshments  were  served,  and  the  afternoon  was  de- 
lightfully passed. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  late  Miss  Jean 
Ingelow.  "Once,"  so  a  London  newspaper  says, 
' "  when  she  was  staying  with  some  friends  in  the 
country,  it  appeared  that  she  had  never  heard  the 
nightingale  sing.  So  one  night  the  whole  household 
went  out  in  the  moonlight  especially  to  hear  them. 
After  remaining  silent  for  five  minutes,  while  the 
nightingales  sang  divinely,  they  were  startled  by 
Miss  Ingelow  asking:  'Are  they  singing?  I  don't 
hear  anything ! '  With  a  Londoner's  dread  of 
draughts,  the  poetess,  before  going  out  in  the  night 
air.  had  filled  her  ears  with  cotton  wool." 


Professor  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
atlended  the  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  few  days  ago.  M.  Berthelot  greeted  him 
on  behalf  of  French  aeronauts.  Mr.  Langley 
assured  the  Academy  that  he  had  obtained  very  in- 
teresting results  with  his  steam  aeroplanes.  He  will 
soon  lay  before  the  public  a  detailed  account  of  all 
that  he  has  done  in  that  line. 


The  Royal  is  the  highest  grade  baking  powder 
known.    Actual  tests  show  it  goes  one- 
third  further  than  any  other  brand. 


'.ksai 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL  EAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


"Lieutenant"   Peary  Once   More. 

Cleveland,  O.,  August  25,  1807. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Apropos  of  your  comment 
upon  Mr.  Le  Baron's  communication  relating  to  Civil 
Engineer  Peary's  rank  and  title  :  If  it  is  improper  to 
speak  of  him  as  "  Lieutenant"  Peary,  how  do  you 
account  for  the  not  infrequent  mention,  in  army  pub- 
lications, of  "Major- — ■ — ■,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.," 
etc.  ?  True,  a  naval  officer  above  Mr.  Peary's  rank 
would  with  propriety  address  him  as  "  Mr.,"  just  as 
the  same  custom  prevails  in  the  army  ;  but  how 
should  an  inferior  officer  of  the  line — say,  an  ensign 
—address  him  in  conversation?  Hardly  as  "Mr.," 
any  more  than  a  captain  of  the  land  forces  would  ad- 
dress a  surgeon-major  as  "  Mr."  Everybody  whose 
opinion  is  worth  having  knows,  of  course,  that  a  civil 
engineer  in  the  navy  is  a  member  of  a  non- 
combaiant  staff  corps  ;  but  our  line  officers  need  not 
guard  the  executive  designation  of  a  staff  officer 
with  undue  zeal — even  staff  officers  are  known  to 
have  fought  a  ship.     Sintm  cuique. 

Yours  for  Lieutenant  Peary,         Sick.  Bay. 

Was  ist  Los  with  Mr.  Dana? 

[We  have  received  from  London  the  two  following 
curious  screeds,  without  comment.  We  print  them 
the  same  way. — Eds.] 

London,  August  17,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  inclosed  is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  has  been  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  which,  perhaps,  will  not  be  published 
by  him. 

London,  August  18,  1897. 

Editor  the  New  York  Sun  :  What  an  im- 
moral swash-buckler  you  must  be !  What  a  la- 
mentable example  you  afford  of  sporadic  reversion 
to  a  brutal  type  of  our  remote  and  zoologically 
humble  ancestors  !  1  am,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, Homo  Sapiens. 

"Maryland,   My  Maryland." 

San  Francisco,  Septembers,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Will  you  kindly  give  pub- 
lication to  the  lines  of  "Maryland,  My  Maryland" 
and  say  whether  the  origin  given  in  "The  Heart  of 
Maryland  "  is  historical,  or  at  least  partly  so  ? 

Sincerely,         A  Subscriber. 

[The  original  poem,  "Maryland,  My  Maryland," 
was  written  by  James  Ryder  Randall  at  Poydras  Col- 
lege, Louisiana,  in  April,  1861.  The  author  was 
born  in  Baltimore  in  1839.  The  words  were  adapted 
to  the  tune  of  an  old  German  Christmas  carol, 
"  Tannebaum,"  and  as  a  Confederate  war-song  "  My 
Maryland "  was  very  popular.  It  is  reprinted  else- 
where in  this  issue.  The  verses  and  legend  used  in 
' '  The  Heart  of  Maryland  "  are  not  historical. — Eds.  j 


John  Brisben  Walker's  Magazine. 

Olympia,  Wash.,  August  28,  1897. 
Editor's  Argonaut  :  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker, 
the  New  York  journalist,  is  publishing  a  magazine  in 
that  city.     Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  that  maga- 
zine ?     By  so  doing  you  would  confer  a  favor. 

Mr.  Walker  is  the  same  gentleman  who  has  just 
founded  the  "Cosmopolitan  University,"  and  ten- 
dered its  presidency  to  Professor  Andrews,  who  re- 
cently resigned  the  presidency  of  Brown  University. 
Very  truly,  L.  P.  Venen. 
[Mr.  Walker  is  publishing  the  Cosmopolitan  Mag- 
azine,— Eds.] 

The  Wrestling  Championship. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  August  29,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  valuable  paper  of 
the  twenty-third  of  August,  under  the  title  "  A  New 
Lease  of  Life,"  appears  the  following  statement: 
"William  Muldoon  for  many  years,  and  until  he 
voluntarily  relinquished  the  title,  was  the  champion 
wrestler  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Muldoon  was  defeated  by  Colonel  James  H. 
McLaughlin,  now  a  resident  of  this  city  and  at  pres- 
ent deputy  United  States  marshal.  The  colonel 
holds,  and  has  for  more  than  twenty  years  held,  the 
belt  as  charapipn  wrestler  of  the  world.  He  is  the 
same  McLaughlin  who  defeated  Michael  Whalen, 
alias  "  Corduroy,"  at  San  Francisco,  February  14, 
1875.  Yours  truly,  I.  D.  McCutcheon. 

The  Author  of  "Biddy  Fane." 
Marine  Barracks,  Sitka,  Alaska, 
August  5,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Will  you  kindly  inform  me, 
in  one  of  your  early  issues  of  the  Argonaut  if  possi- 
ble, of  the  name  of  the  author  of  "  My  Lady  Biddy 
Fane  "  ?    Some  one  here  believes  it  is  Quiller- Couch, 
but  is  not  sure.     Yours  very  truly, 

John  L.  Waver. 
["The    Admirable    Biddy    Fane"    is    by    Frank 
Barrett.      It   is    published  in   paper  covers   by  the 
Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York. — Eds.] 

"Woman  and  the  Republic." 
337  West  Fifty-Eighth  Street, 
New  York.  August  30,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  About  a  month  ago  I 
saw  an  announcement  of  a  book,  written  by  Helen 
Kendrick,  on  the  suffrage  question.  If  1  remember 
rightly,  the  title  was  something  b'ke  this  :  "Woman 
and  the  Republic."  I  have  tried  to  get  it  here  and 
failed,  as  no  one  seems  to  know  where  it  is  published. 
Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  who  published  it  ? — and 
oblige.  Yours  truly,        Laura  Garrison. 

[The  book  is  "Woman  and  the  Republic,"  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Kendrick  Johnson.'  It  is  published  by 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 
—Eds.]  

John  Burns,  labor  leader  of  Great  Britain,  is  hav- 
ing his  portrait  painted  by  Watts,  R.  A. 


Dramatic  Readings  from  the  French. 

The  Thursday  Afternoon  French  Lectures  to  be 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Channing  Auxiliary 
this  season  will  consist  of  a  course  of  five  dramatic 
readings  from  modern  French,  Italian,  and  Russian 
authors.  The  lecturer  is  Professor  L.  D.  Ventura, 
who  comes  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Boston  and  is  highly  recommended  by  President 
Jordan,  of  Stanford.  The  lectures  will  take  place  in 
the  parlors  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  corner  of 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  at  half-past  three  o'clock 
on  Thursday  afternoons,  the  dates  and  subjects 
being  as  follows : 

September  16th  —  "  Le  Luthier  de  Cr^mone," 
Francois  Coppee ;  "La  Vie,"  Grenet  Dancourt. 
September  23d  —  "  Casa  Paterna,"  De  Amicis  ; 
"  Poemes,"Carducci.  September  30th — "  La  Messe 
de  1'Athee,"  Balzac.  October  7th—  "Chant  de 
1' Amour  Triomphant,"  Tourguenieff ;  "  Morceaux 
Choisis,"  Alfred  de  Musset.  October  14th—"  Boum- 
Boum,"  Jules  Claretie  ;  "  Le  Pater,"  Francois 
Coppee  ;  a  scene  from  "  Le  Monde  oil  Ton  s'Ennuie," 
Pailleron. 

Tickets  for  the  course  of  five  lectures  cost  one 
dollar,  but  the  tickets,  being  coupons,  may  be  used 
all  at  one  lecture  if  desired.  Applicants  for  the 
course  should  address  Miss  Farquharson,  801  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 


THE    COLONIAL. 


Reasons    AVhy    it    is    the     Leading:     Family 
Hotel  in  Sail  Francisco. 

Visitors  from  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe  soon 
become  impressed  with  the  fact  that  San  Francisco 
is  a  city  of  hotels  and  lodging-houses.  While,  of 
course,  many  people  have  their  own  homes  or  rent 
houses,  it  seems  as  though  there  is  a  multitude  who 
prefer  10  forego  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  house- 
keeping, the  attention  to  servants,  and  the  worry  of 
the  various  tradesmen,  and  seek  rest  in  a  comfortable 
hostelry  where  their  every  care  is  promptly  attended 
to  and  nothing  longed  for  is  left  to  the  imagination. 

Most  prominent  among  the  private  hotels  of  San 
Francisco  is  The  (  olonial,  a  stately  and  thoroughly 
up-to-date  structure,  situated  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  Pine  and  Jones  Streets.  The  view  from  any  point 
of  the  building  is  superb.  It  has  picturesque  Nob 
Hill  as  a  background  and  practically  all  of  San  Fran- 
cisco lies  at  its  feet.  In  fact,  its  commanding  site  is 
one  of  its  prime  treasures.  It  has  communication  by 
the  streetcar  lines,  through  their  increasing  method 
of  transfers,  with  every  point  of  the  city  and  the 
banks,  theatres,  post-office,  and  other  places  of  use 
and  interest  are  within  but  a  short  distance  either  by 
car  route  or  afoot.  It  is  really  doubtful  if  a  more 
advantageous  spot  could  have  been  selected  for  a 
family  hotel. 

The  Colonial  is  under  the  personal  management 
of  Mrs.  S.  B.  Johnson,  who  has  had  years  of  ex- 
perience in  catering  to  the  wants  of  the  traveling 
public.  Mrs.  Johnson's  success  lies  largely  in  the 
fact  that  she  personally  supervises  every  feature  of 
the  hotel  and  leaves  nothing  undone  that  could  in 
any  way  add  to  the  comfort  or  pleasure  of  her  guests. 
This  15  well  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  fully  twenty 
families  are  now  occupying  the  same  apartments  that 
they  had  on  the  day  the  hotel  opened,  some  six  years 
ago. 

The  surroundings  of  the  hotel  are  eminently  aris- 
tocratic and  its  social  atmosphere  is  consequently 
most  agreeable.  Dancing-parties  are  given  at  fre- 
quent intervals  during  the  winter  season,  which  gives 
an  added  charm  to  life  at  the  hotel,  while  little  func- 
tions, such  as  lunch  and  dinner-parties  in  the  private 
dining-rooms,  take  place  quite  often.  It  is  a  family 
hotel  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  and  is  patronized 
by  only  the  most  respectable  element. 

Recently  the  entire  house  has  been  renovated  and 
fully  twenty  suites  of  rooms  have  been  refurnished 
and  decorated.  The  accommodations  for  families 
are  unexcelled.  Each  suite  of  rooms  is  supplied  with 
a  private  bath-room  and  other  conveniences,  so  that 
all  the  comforts  of  home  may  be  enjoyed.  A  special 
and  delightful  feature  of  the  hotel  is  the  spacious 
colonial  hallway,  practically  a  large  salon,  where 
the  guests  meet  after  dinner  and  enjoy  music  and 
social  converse.  The  billiard-room  is  also  a  very 
attractive  place  and  is  patronized  extensively  by  all  of 
the  guests.  It  has  just  been  handsomely  refitted  and 
is  in  splendid  condition.  There  is  an  elevator  in 
constant  service  and  every  room  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. As  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  rooms 
in  the  house,  Mrs.  Johnson  keeps  a  number  in  reserve 
for  transient  guests. 

There  is  one  thing  that  Mrs.  Johnson  is  justly 
proud  of,  and  that  is  the  cuisine.  M.  le  chef 
Martine  is  an  artist  in  his  line,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  the  chief  cook  at  the  Poodle 
Dog  Rotisserie  and  the  California  Hotel,  in  this  city, 
the  Commercial  Club,  in  Portland,  Or.,  the  Hotel 
Vendome,  in  San  Jose\  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  and  the 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag.  The  dining-room  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Arthur  Knox,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  University  Club.  Every  luxury  and 
delicacy  in  season  may  be  found  upon  the  menu, 
and  there  is  never  a  complaint  as  to  the  service.  A 
steam-heating  apparatus  gives  warmth  to  the  entire 
building. 

The  home-like  furnishings  in  the  rooms  will  com- 
mend them  to  one  at  the  first  glance.  There  is  an  air 
of  neatness  and  of  coziness  about  them  that  appeals  to 
one's  heart  and  to  their  innate  sense  of  just  what  a 
living- apartment  should  be.  When  one  has  to  pass 
weeks,  months,  and  perhaps  years  in  a  suite  of  rooms, 
there  should  naturally  be  something  about  them  that 
will  be  reminiscent  of  one's  own  home.  This  is  one 
of  the  charms  of  The  Colonial.  It  does  not  seem 
like  a  hotel,  the  breath  of  home-life  pervades  it,  and 
the  moment  the  threshold  is  crossed,  the  guest  will 
always  intuitively  say  "I'm  glad  I  am  home." 
There  is  no  happier  family  anywhere  than  the 
guests  at  The  Colonial.  They  are  all  acquainted, 
they  make  little  visits  from  room  to  room,  they  have 
their  games  of  whist  and  euchre  and  their  chafing- 
dish  suppers,  and,  in  fact,  act  like  one  large  family. 
It  is  this  congeniality  that  makes  life  at  The  Colonial 
so  thoroughly  pleasant,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  people  stay  there  when  they  go  there.  If  all 
hotels  were  conducted  on  the  same  principles  that 
prevail  at  The  Colonial,  nothing  could  possibly  be 
said  against  hotel  life. 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies    and    restores   Gray 

Hair  to   its    original   color   and 

vitality ;       prevents      baldness ; 

cures     itching     and     dandruff. 

A  fine   hair  dressing. 

E.  P.  Hall  &  Co..  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES    FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  the  healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WILL  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warfleld,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 

(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The     Principal     and     Finest 

Family     Hotel    of    San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


HOTEL  BELLA  VISTA 

lOOl     PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

3IKS.  A.  F.  TBACY. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NBW1Y    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  WENBAN 

N.  W.  cor.  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Sts. 


I      —  Monograms,   crests,   and  coats  of  arms 
j  correctly  engraved  and  stamped  at  Cooper  &  Co's., 
746  Market  Street. 


First-class  family  hotel ;  single  rooms  and 
elegant  suites,  each  provided  with   private 
baths.     Superior  table. 
CAROLINE  BLITZ,  Proprietress. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO- 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

THE  WESTMINSTER 

614    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  Family  Hotel. 


September 


1897. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resumS  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin,  who  has  been  ill  at  Xarragan- 

sett,    is    now    convalescent.      His    daughter,    Mrs. 

Richard  Lounsbeny.  and  her  two  boys  are  with  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  de  Guigne  are  now  domiciled  at 

San  Mateo. 

Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin  is  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Hugh  Tevis  and  Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg  are 
enjoying  the  sea  air  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall  has  returned  from  Honolulu. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  left  for  the  East 
last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  have  returned 
from  their  wedding-trip  abroad,  and  are  now  at  their 
Burlingame  residence. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Hager,  who  has  been  very  ill  at 
San  Rafael,  is  much  better  and  is  improving  steadily. 
The  family  will  return  to  the  city  on  Monday.  Mr. 
Frank  S.  Hicks,  who  came  up  from  Los  Angeles 
during  the  week,  will  remain  here  until  his  mother 
has  recovered  from  her  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruyter  have  moved 
back  to  the  city  from  Sausalito  and  are  occupying  a 
residence  on  Steiner  Street 

.     Mrs.  A.   M.  Easton  has  accompanied  Miss  Jennie 
"Crocker  to  her  Eastern  school. 
9    Miss  Jennie  Flood  is  back  from  the  East. 
-_  Miss  Jessie  Hobart   is  visiting  friends  here.     She 
came  down  from  Nevada  last  week. 
J    Mr.   Alexander  H.  Rutherford  arrived  from  New 
York  last  Sunday. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt  and  the  Misses  McNutt 
arrived  safely  in  Dresden  on  August  31st. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Coon  returned  early  in  the  week 
from  an  outing  in  the  mountains  near  Truckee. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle,  who  have  been  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  since  their  return  from  Europe,  are 
now  occupying  their  new  residence  at  2018  Franklin 
Street,  corner  of  Jackson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Frederick  Tichenor  are  in 
New  York,  having  just  returned  from  a  three 
months'  sojourn  in  England,  where  they  were  the 
guests  of  Lady  Bache  Cunard,  Mrs.  Tichenor's 
daughter. 

Miss  Genevieve  King,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Homer  S.  King,  went  to  New  York  last  week  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  and  will  take  a 
course  of  four  years'  study  at  Smith  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll  and  their  son,  who 
have  been  residing  at  Sausalito  during  the  past  year, 
will  come  to  the  city  next  week  to  reside  at  The 
Colonial. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  and  Miss  Huntington  are 
in  Dresden.  They  will  shortly  leave  there  en  tour 
through  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Mullins,  Miss  Maud  Mullins, 
Miss  Flora  Dean,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Wyck  left 
on  Tuesday  for  the  East.  Mrs.  Mullins  and  Miss 
Mullins  will  go  on  to  Europe,  and  Miss  Dean  and 
Miss  Van  Wyck  will  go  to  Poughkeepsie,  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  at  Vassar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  are  still  sojourning  at 
the  springs  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ford,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  at 
The  Colonial,  where  they  will  reside  for  a  few  months. 
Miss  Mary  L.  Ellis,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  guest  at 
The  Colonial. 

Miss  Anita  Murray  has  returned  to  her  residence 
at  2113  Kittredge  Street,  Berkeley,  after  a  year's 
absence  in  Europe.  She  will  be  at  home  on  Fridays. 
The  Misses  Holcomb,  of  Oakland,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  E.  N.  Cook,  have  returned  from  the  springs, 
and  will  spend  the  winter  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Moulder  will  return  next  month 
from  Fruitvale,  where  they  have  been  passing  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  have  returned  to 
Piedmont  from  the  springs  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  where  they  have  been  sojourning. 

There  sailed  for  Honolulu  on  the  Oceanic  steam- 
ship Australia,  on  Tuesday,  Senator  John  T.  Mor- 
gan, of  Alabama,  Miss  Morgan,  and  Miss  I.  C. 
Morgan,  and  the  congressional  party  :  Mr.  A.  S. 
Berry,  of  Kentucky,  and  Miss  Berry,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Cannon,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  E.  F.  Loud,  of  California, 
and  Miss  Loud,  Mr.  H.  C.  Loudenslager,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Loudenslager,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Tawney,  of  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Dovener,  of  West 
Virginia,  accompanied  the  party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Runyon  have  gone  to 
New  York.  They  will  visit  Boston  and  other  cities 
during  their  two  or  three  months'  absence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Currey  have  returned  from 
Santa  Cruz  and  will  spend  a  few  months  at  The 
Colonial  before  returning  to  their  cOuntry-place  in 
Solano  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Simpson,  of  Stockton,  are 
guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  James  Fanis  and  Miss  Farris,  of  Sacramento, 
are  registered  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  Alec  Basil  Wilberforce  has  returned  to  the 
city  after  an  outing  of  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  high 
Sierra,  where  he  enjoyed  some  excellent  fishing  and 
hunting. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hanlon,  who  has  been  passing  the 
summer  on  his  ranch  in  Lassen  County,  has  returned 
to  the  city  to  remain  during  the  winter. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Murphy  is  in  New  York. 
Mr.  P.  F.  de  la  Vergne  returned  to  Honolulu  on 
the  Australia  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Withrow  and  the  Misses  Withrow  are  now  in 
London  and  are  domiciled  at  63  Drayton  Gardens. 
Miss  Eva  Withrow  has  taken  a  studio  for  the  season 
on  Gillston  Road. 

Professor  Martin  Kellogg  and  Miss  Kellogg,  of 
Berkeley,  went  to  Los  Angeles  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mills  have  gone  to  Portland 
for  a  week's  stay. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fillmore  is  spending  a  fortnight  at  the 
springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Schmitt,  Mrs.  Lewis,  and 


Miss  Edythe  Schmitt  have  gone  to  New  York,  where 
they  will  reside  during  the  next  few  years. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Melliss  is  in.  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Churchill  and  Miss  Churchill, 
of  Napa,  and  Misses  Maud  and  Mabel  Humphrey, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  are  guests  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  have  returned  to 
New  York  after  a  long  visit  to  England  and  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  Lathrop  will  spend 
the  winter  at  The  Colonial. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  English  has  returned  to  Oakland 
from  a  two  months'  visit  to  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Maltns.  at  New  Westminster.  B.  C. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Judah  has  returned  from  an  outing  of 
several  weeks  in  Siskiyou  and  Trinity  Counties. 

Mrs.  William  Hereford  relumed  from  Santa  Cruz 
early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Buckingham  have  re- 
turned to  their  Clear  Lake  home,  where  they  will 
remain  until  the  middle  of  December. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bancroft  has  returned  to  Santa  Cruz, 
accompanied  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Pray. 

Mrs.  Stephen  M.  White  will  return  to  Los  Angeles 
this  week  from  a  fortnight's  visit  here. 

Mrs.  Horace  W.  Ball  is  registered  at  The  Colonial. 

Miss  Alice  Sheehan  returned  to  Sacramento  on 
Saturday  from  a  week's  visit  to  Miss  Ardella  Mills. 
She  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Mills  and  Miss  Mills's 
guest.  Miss  Alice  Sansbury,  of  Portland.  They  will 
be  Miss  Sheehan's  guests  for  a  week. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  and  Miss  Margaret  Jolliffe 
were  guests  last  week  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Miss  Jolliffe  and  Miss  Gertrude  Jolliffe  registered 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  and  his  mother  are  domi- 
ciled at  the  Wakefield  home,  1511  Harrison  Street, 
Oakland  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Wakefield  and  her 
daughter.  Miss  Naomi  Wakefield,  have  gone  East. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Monteagle  was  among  the  week's  visit- 
ors at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  R.  T.  McKissick  was  one  of  the  week's  guests 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Laura  Rowe  was  among  the  week's  guests  at 
the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  Sumner  Hardy  and  Mr.  Sam  Hardy,  of  Oak- 
land, are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith  and  Miss  E.  S. 
Smith  were  among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  Gerritt  P.  Wilder,  of  Honolulu,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Danforth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
P.  Danforth,  and  Miss  Fanny  Danforth  were  guests 
at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Greenwood  was  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  last  week. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Small  sailed  for  Honolulu  on  the  Aus- 
tralia on  Tuesday,  to  be  gone  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Butler  and  Miss  Butler  are  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  County,  taking  the  waters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  Miss  Spreckels, 
Miss  Mills,  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hill  went  down  to  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  last  week. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Crooks,  of  Haywards,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  Frank  W.  Griffin,  of  Wapiti.  Colo.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Miner,  Mrs.  William  Lunz,  of 
Honolulu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Briggs  and  Miss 
Briggs,  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D. 
Tupper  and  Miss  Tupper,  and  General  A.  W.  Bar- 
rett, of  Sacramento. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San   Francisco   are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  J.  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
was  in  Washington  last  week.  He  has  selected 
Columbus,  O.,  for  his  future  home. 

Major-General  T.  H.  Ruger,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone 
to  Europe  with  his  family. 

Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Louis  T.  Morris,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
arrived  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Tuesday  from  the 
East.  He  was  recently  promoted  from  major,  Third 
Cavalry.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Morris  will  reside  on  the 
Presidio  Reservation. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  V.  D.  Middleton,  Deputy 
Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  one  month  from  on  or  about  Septem- 
ber 20th,  with  permission  to  apply  for  an  extension  of 
one  month. 

Major  Charles  F.  Robe,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  conduct  the  rifle  competition  for  the  De- 
partments of  California  and  the  Columbia,  which 
will  take  place  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  be- 
tween September  20th  and  30th. 

Captain  C.  B.  Hoppin,  Second  Cavalry.  U.  S.  A., 
will  have  charge  of  the  cavalry  competition  for  the 
Department  Colorado,  Texas,  and  California,  to  be 
held  at  Fort  Wingate,  commencing  September  27th. 

Lieutenant  Charles  L.  Potter,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred  from  the  Presidio  to 
Portland. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Hart,  Seventh  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  returned  to  Fort  Grant,  by  way  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Dr.  George  Rothganger,  U.  S.  N.,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Decker,  wife  of  Dr.  Corbin  J.  Decker,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  a  guest  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Cotton,  wife  of  Captain  Charles  S.  Cotton, 
U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Philadelphia,  is  a  guest  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel. 

Companies  A,  D,  and  E,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
under  command  of  Major  Thomas  M.  K.  Smith, 
have  returned  to  the  Presidio  from  their  season's 
target-practice  at  Redwood  City.  Major  Smith  has 
returned  to  Benicia  Barracks. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Pickering,  U.  S.  A., 
registered  at  the  California  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Ensign  Philip  Lonsdale,  U.  S.  N.,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Lieutenant  Robert  D.  Walsh,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,   has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a 
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month,  with  permission  to  apply  for  a  month's  exten- 
sion. 

Lieutenant  William  Braunersreuther,  U.  S.  X.. 
arrived  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Lieutenant  B.  F.  Walling,  U.  S.  N  ,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Wheeling  from  the  New  York  navy 
yard. 

Lieutenant  F.    B.    McKenna,    Fifteenth    Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  visiting  his  parents.  Attorney-General  ) 
and  Mrs.  McKenna,  in  Washington. 

Lieutenant  David  Peacock.  L".  S.  N..  has  been  j 
detached  from  the  Wheeling,  and  ordered  to  remain  1 
under  treatment  at  the  Mare  Ishmd  hospital. 

Lieutenant  Floyd  W.  Harris,  Fourth  Cavalry,  L'. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  Septem- 
ber 28th. 

Lieutenant  Edgar  Russell,  Fifth  Artillery.  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Russell  have  returned  to  West  Point. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Winifred 
Wade,  of  Seattle,  daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
Edwin  Lake  Wade,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S..  to  Mr.  Charles 
Stanhope  Cotton.  Jr.,  son  of  Captain  Charles  S. 
Cotton,  U.  S.  N.  Mr.  Cotton  is  at  present  in 
Alaska. 

Second  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Wolf,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  San  Francisco 
for  duty  under  Colonel  Suter. 


During  the  incumbency  of  United  States  Treasurer 
Hyatt,  a  woman  employed  in  the  redemption  division 
was  detected  in  a  very  ingenious  scheme  for  rob- 
bing the  government.  The  department  redeems  at 
full  face  value  any  portion  of  a  bill,  provided  no 
more  than  one-third  is  missing.  This  woman  would 
take  a  package  of  bills  and  tear  a  fraction,  perhaps 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  from  one  of  them. 
She  would  secrete  this  portion,  and  in  a  short  time 
would  take  another  bill  of  like  denomination  and  tear 
off  a  piece  twice  as  long,  substituting  the  smaller 
piece  from  the  first  bill  so  as  to  bring  the  note  up  to 
the  limit  of  length  required.  Proceeding  in  this  way, 
she  would  in  course  of  a  few  hours  secure  for  herself 
one  extra  bill.  Just  how  much  the  woman  stole  was 
never  ascertained,  but  she  succeeded  in  saving  enough 
money  out  of  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars  a  year 
to  build  a  beautiful  house  in  a  semi-fashionable 
quarter  of  the  city  and  to  supply  herself  with  valu- 
able bric-a-brac,  and  even  a  horse  and  carriage.  It 
was  the  fact  that  she  generally  drove  to  the  depart- 
ment every  morning  in  this  vehiele  that  attracted 
attention  to  her  mode  of  living,  and  eventually  led  to 
the  discovery  of  her  method  of  peculation. 


It  is  significant  of  a  change  in  the  way  in  which 
woman  is  regarded  in  this  country  that  the  daughter 
of  a  politician  of  note  should  have  been  considered 
by  her  parents  too  young  to  marry  at  twenty,  they 
thinking  that  two  or  three  years  later  would  have 
been  quite  soon  enough  for  her  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  matrimony.  A  generation  ago, 
twenty  was  regarded  quite  a  mature  age  for  a 
bride,  and  any  parent  who  opposed  the  marriage 
of  a  girl  of  that  age  on  the  score  of  undue  youth 
would  have  been  regarded  as  most  peculiar.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  matters  in  which  the  equality  of 
the  sexes  is  slowly  developing.  Young  men  of 
twenty  and  twenty-two  are  spoken  of  as  boys,  and 
their  undignified  pranks  excused  on  the  score  of  then- 
extreme  youth.  The  farther  away  the  race  gets 
from  the  harem  idea,  i.  e.  the  purely  physical  idea  of 
woman,  the  less  artificial  disparity  as  to  youngness 
and  oldness  will  there  be  between  the  sexes. 


At  the  Brussels  Exposition,  a  few  days  ago.  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  wishing  to  examine  more 
closely  a  certain  American  machine,  left  his  suite 
and  stepped  into  the  booth  where  the  machine  was 
installed.  He  requested  the  man  in  charge  to  ex- 
plain its  mechanism  to  him.  Not  noticing  the  royal 
escort  a  few  yards  away,  the  attendant  took  bis 
majesty  for  some  high  official.  He  explained  in  de- 
tail the  working  of  his  machine  and  dwelt  upon  its 
points  of  excellence.  "And,  sir,"  he  added,  "the 
king  himself  is  coming  to  see  it  before  long."  With- 
out betraying  his  identity.  King  Leopold  smilingly 
thanked  the  American  and  withdrew.  He  seemed 
much  amused,  when  relating  the  incident  to  those 
who  accompanied  him,  at  the  idea  of  an  exhibitor 
who  was  expecting  the  king  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  king  was  leaving  bini. 


The  steamship  St.  Louis,  of  the  American  Line, 
reached  Southampton  last  Wednesday  morning  and 
broke  the  record  on  transatlantic  travel.  Her  time 
from  New  York  was  six  days,  ten  hours,  and  fourteen 
minutes.  The  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  now  hold  the 
best  Southampton  records,  and  both  vessels  were 
built  in  America. 


—  Wanted — a  good,  reliable,  educated,  re- 
sponsible  man  or  woman  to  attend  to  our  collections 
and  local  interests  in  this  city  and  vicinity  ;  business 
mainly  with  professional  people  ;  an  opportunity  for 
a  permanent  and  profitable  business  to  the  right  per- 
son. Call  between  7  and  8  p.  m.  at  The  Lenox,  No. 
628  Sutter  Street.  MRS.  M.  O.  STANTON. 


—  Call  at  Rosekrans  &  Co.,  No.  342  Sutter 
Street,  and  inspect  their  "  Crown  Incandescent  Gas- 

I  Burner."  This  burner  has  no  equal,  giving  the  most 
light  at  the  smallest   cost  of  any  other  gas-burner. 

!  These  gentlemen  supply  mantles  for  all  gas-burners. 


THE  HANDKERCHIEF 
)ILET  AND  BATH. 


Educational. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1718     SACKA3IENTO     STREET. 

French,  German,  and   English  School  for  Girls,     Term 
begins  August  2d. 
iMME.  E.  ZISKA,  M.  A..  Principal. 

OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

TOCAI,  PIANO,  OKGAS.  AXD  HAKMOXT. 

Address   care   of  Sherman.    Clay   &   Co.,   Keamy  and 
Sutter  Streets. 


Arizona  Cattle  Ranch 


FOR    SALE. 


—  For  fine  jewelrv  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 

—  Latest  summer  neck-wear,  gloves,  and 
shirts  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


The  owners  of  a  moderate-sized  herd  (about  2.500  head) 
of  range  cattle  in  Arizona,  offer  their  entire  property  for 
sale. 

Erand  has  been  established  for  ten  years  and  cattle  are 
well  located  on  the  range,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best 
summer  and  winter  ranges  in  the  whole  western  range  coun- 
try, and  to-day.  in  spite  of  droughts  and  over-stocking,' it 
has  more  grass  than  ever  before. 

Cattle  are  of  good  average  grade,  bred  from  hardy  Texas 
cows  by  excellent  bulls,  mostly  Herefords. 

Property  consists  of  ranches,  large  pastures  for  saddle- 
horses  and  holding  steers,  plenty  of  good  saddle-ponies, 
and  several  hundred  range  mares,  with  good  stallions. 

Range  is  not  nearly  occupied,  and  present  owners  would 
advise_  purchasers,  if  able,  to  add  at  least  one  thousand 
cows  to  the  herd,  which  would  materially  increase  the  in 
come  and  not  add  to  the  present  expenses. 

Present  owners  have  been  on  this  range  for  :S  years  and 
now  make  a  change  for  family  reasons  alone. 

Range  affords  excellent  hunting  for  deer,  antelope,  bear, 
and  turkey,  and  some  of  Nature's  grandest  as  well  as  most 
curious  handiwork  is  in  and  near  the  range.  Climate  un- 
surpassed for  health,  elevation  being  from  five  to  eight 
thousand  feet. 

A  fine  chance  for  a  young  fellow  who  enjoys  an  active 
out-of-door  life,  with  plenty  of  excitement  and  adventure. 

No  particular  experience  necessary,  as  present  fore- 
man has  been  with  us  for  years  and  could  be  trusted  to  run 
the  range  if  desired. 

Bedrock  Price  S50.000,  including  comfortable 
home  in  town  on  railroad,  where  owner  can  live  if  prefers. 

For  particulars  address 

"  E.  F.  B.,'*  care  Argonaut  office. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  181>7. 


VOLUMES      I.     TO     XL. 


The  Fortieth  Volume  Is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XL.  lucluslve,  cuu  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  Is  95,00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Builneii 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  FublUh  I 
Sutter  Street,  Sao  Francisco,  CJal, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Septemeer   13,  1R97- 


GET  OUT  into  the  Mountains  I 

SCENERY — Charming,  picturesque,  captivating,  im- 
posing, majestic,  sublime. 

CLIMATE — Genial,  bracing,  invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing, upbuilding. 

RECREATION  —  Rusticating,  picnicking,  camping, 
minting,  fishing,  horseback -riding,  boating,  mountain- 
climbing  excursions.     Or  run  down  to  the 

SEASHORE. 

Magnificent  hotels,  toning  and  life-giving  salt  sea  air, 
surf- bathing,  boating,  fishing,  driving,  wheeling,  shell- 
gathering,  and  all  sorts  of  pastim*s. 

The  season  for  this  sort  of  thought  and  action  is  upon 
us.  All  the  world,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  de- 
scribed by  California,  takes  an  outing  once  a  year, — if  it 
doesn't,  it  ought  to. 

Up  Shasta  Way  — Tavern  of  Castle  Crag.  Sweet 
Brier  Camp,  Upper  Soda  Springs,  Shasta  Retreat,  Shasta 
Springs.  Sissons,  Mt,  Shasta  Camp.  Klamath  Hot  Springs. 

Luke  County  and  Vicinity — Geysers.  jEtna 
Springs.  Harbin,  Anderson.  Adams.  Howard,  Siegler, 
Highland,  and    Bartlett    Springs.    Glenbrook,  Soda    Bay. 

On  Sierra  Summits — Lake  Tahoe,  Independence, 
Webber  and  Donner  Lakes,  Tallac.  Deer  Park  Inn.  Sun- 
nyside,  Mc Kinney's.  Rubicon  Springs.  Campbell  Hot 
Springs,  and  a  score  more. 

Yosemite  and  the  Big  Trees — 

Santa  Cruz  Mountains— Los  Gatos,  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Ben  Lomond.  Boulder. 

Sout hwiinl  —  GDroy,  Paraiso.  Paso  Robles,  and 
Santa  Ysabel  Hot  Springs. 

Along  the  Shore —  Santa  Cnu,  Capitola,  Del 
Monte,  Monterey.  Pacific  Grove,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego. 

There  will  be  REDUCED  RATES  to  many  of  these 
places.     If  you  haven't  all  needed  information  to  complete 
that  itinerary,  call  on  the  nearest  Southern  Pacific  Com-  j 
pany  agent,  or  send  to  T.  H.  Goodman  for  resort  folders. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line.  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

From     \nt;u-!    l."i,   ISH7. 


Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations   . 

Henicia,  Suisun.  and  Sacramento 

M  arysville.  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey  

Martinez.  San  Ramon.  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express.  Ogden  and  East... 

Xilcs,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, M arysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale. 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced.  Fresno. 
Bakersfield.  Santa  Barbara.  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and   East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 

Livermore,  Mendota,  Hanford,  and 
Visalia 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga.El  Verano.and  SantaRosa 

Benicia,  Winters.  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 
Sacramento 

Niles.  Tracy,  and  Stockton 

Lathrop.  Modesto,  Merced,  Raymond 
(for  Yosemite),  Fresno,  Mojave 
(for  Randsburg).  Santa  Barbara, 
and  Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

Hay-wards,  Niles.  and  San  Jose 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding.    Portland,      Puget 

Sound,  and  East 7 .  43  a 

SAN  LEANDROAND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

■  7-I5A 
'9-45  a 
10.45  A 

H-45  A 
12.45    P 

.  ri.45  p 
Jz-45  * 
'4-45  * 
'5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  * 
8-45  P 
9-45  r 
10.50  p 

tftS.OO   P 

SA.MA   CRUZ  DIYIS~ION~CNarrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) ____ 

J7.45  a     Santa   Crar  Excursion,    Santa   Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8.05  p 

8.15  a  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jose,  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder  Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5 .50  P 

•2.15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io  50  a 

San  Jose  and  Glenwood 9.20  a 

Felton  and  Santa  Cruz $9.20  a 


■8.30  a 

9.OO  A 


l.OO  P 
I.30  P 
2.00   P 

4-00   P 

4.OO    P 


4.30   V 

4-30  p 


4-30  p 

6.00  p 

6.00  P 

t8.oo  p 

S  00  p 


8.45A 

10.45  * 


5  45  ? 

3  45  P 


6.15  P 
8  45  p 


6.15   r 

12.15   P 

"9.00  P 

7-45  P 

4.15  P 

9.15A 


7-45  A 

6-15  P 
9-45  A 
7-45  A 
t7  45  P 
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Melrose,  Seminary   Park, 

FlTCHBURG,  ELMHtTRST, 

San  Lkandro.  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AND 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
r  From  Niles. 


4.15  P 
TU-'5  P 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
•7.15  9.00       11.00  A.  M.,     Jl.OO     *2.00     J3-00 

♦4.00  I500     *6.oo  P.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—         *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.m.    Iiz.oo   *i.oo  ta.oo   *3.oo  I4.00  *5-OQ  P.  M. 
COAST  DIVISION  (Third  and  Townsend  StB) 
•6.55  a     San   Jose"    and   Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30P 

1 7  30  a    Sunday  Excursion  lor  San  Jose,  Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 


9  00  i 


iray  Stations 18  35  p 

San  Jose\  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4  15  P 

10.40  a     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 9.45  a 

11.30  a     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 5  30  p 

•2.30  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gflroy, 
Hollister.     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove "10,30  a 

•3.15  P    San  Jose*,  Santa  Cruz,  Pacific  Grove, 

and  Way  Stations. *7-3°  p 

•4.15  P     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *8.ooa 

•5.00  P    San  Joseand  Principal  Way  Stations      *8-35  a 
5.30  p     San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations       *9.ooa 

6.30  p     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a 

tn.45  p     San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 7-30  P 

a  for  Morning.        P  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Sundays  only,    f  Saturdays  only. 
ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 
IT  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  &  Sundays  and  Mondays. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
i~all  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


BANK 


FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

and    Stockton    Streets,  San    Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Mr.  dc  Bar — "  You  ought  10  see  me  make  one  of 
my  century  runs."  Misi  Spray — "Oh,  do  try  it 
now.  1  should  so  like  to  see  you  !" — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

He — *' I  love  you  madly."  She—"  That's  what 
you  have  already  lold  my  friend."  He—"  Yes.  but 
since  then  I  have  grown  more  sensible."-  -Fliegcnde 
Blatter. 

"  Never  marry  a  woman  unless  she  will  follow  you 
round  the  world."  "  If  I  had  money  to  go  round 
the  world.  I  wouldn't  marry  until  I  got  back." — 
Chicago  Record. 

Impossible  people:    "Whom    were  you    just  now- 
walking      with.      Edith  ? "      "  Nobody,      mamma." 
"That's  what  I  suspected.     You  roust  drop  him  at 
j  once." — Detroit  Journal. 

Grandma  (somewhat  near-sighied) — "  There  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  procession  of  dogs  passing  the  window, 
dear."  Granddaughter — "No.  grandma.  It's  just 
one  dog.     It's  a  dachshund." — F.x. 

!  Pedestrian — "  Have  yOH  no  occupation  ?  "  Beggar 
— "  Yes.  sir  ;  1  am  a  collector  of  rare  coins.  You 
haven't  got  a  spare  ten-dollar  gold  piece  about  you, 

\  have  you  ?" — Philadelphia  Record. 

Drummer—"  What  were  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
!  ice-cream  festival  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  church 
last    night?"      Squam    Corners    merchant — "Nine 
dollars  and  odd  cenis  in  the  hdle."^Puck. 

Boblin — "  Wagley    has    had   his   bicycle  stolen." 
j  Looley — "  Is  that  so?    Well,  he  has  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  ils  loss  may  prevent  him  from  get- 
ting the  bicycle  back." — Roxbury  Gazette. 

"  Does  your  wife  object  to  your  staying  out  so  late 
of  nights?"  "A  little;  but  what  really  raises  her 
wrath  is  for  me  to  come  home  so  quietly  that  she 
doesn't  know  when  I  got  in." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Balaam;  "you've  talked 
enough."  "Yes,"  returned  the  ass,  "I've  talked 
enough  to  hand  you  down  to  immortality."  And  the 
patient  animal  never  spoke  again. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Jibson—"  1  thought  you  could  keep  a  secret." 
Jabson—"  So  I  can."  Jibson — "  Why  didn't  you 
keep  the  secret  1  told  you  the  other  day  ?  "  Jabson — 
"  Because,  when  you  told  it,  it  ceased  to  be  a  secret." 
— Puck. 

Gaffer — "Queer  could  never  stand  prosperity." 
Bland — "Why?"  Gaffer — "Just  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  make  money,  the  police  swooped  down  and 
arrested  him  for  counterfeiting." — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

"  Do  not  insist,  my  dear  !  I  sha'n't  tell  you  what 
1  am  going  to  give  you,  for  1  want  to  surprise  you 
on  our  wedding  day."  "  Tell  me  quickly,  then,  for  the 
greatest  surprise  would  be  to  see  you  keeping  your 
word." — Journal  Amusanl. 

Jenks — "  Doctor,  I  have  a  frequent  and  intense 
desire  to  kiss  young  and  beautiful  girls.  Do  you 
think  I  ought  to  get  married  ?  "  His  doctor — ' '  No  ; 
under  those  circumstances  you'd  better  not  get 
married." — The  Yellow  Book. 

"  I  have  read  repeatedly,"  said  the  sad-eyed  young 
man,  "  never  to  ask  a  young  lady's  permission  when 
you  wished  to  kiss  her."  "  Well,  I  hope  you  didn't," 
said  his  friend.  "  No,  I  didn't ;  but  the  young  lady, 
I  think,  does  not  read  the  papers." — Puck. 

"1  am  afraid,"  said  Maud,  thoughtfully,  "that 
Willie  Wibbles  will  never  come  here  again."  "  Did 
he  go  away  in  a  pet  ?  "  asked  Mamie.  "  Well,  some 
of  him  did.  Just  before  he  started,  my  dear  little 
dachshund  bit  a  piece  out  of  him." — Washington 
Star. 

"  What  a  lovely  bouquet !  "  "  Yes  ;  I'm  taking  it 
to  Mrs.  Wells,  as  this  is  her  birthday."  "But  I 
thought  you  were  not  on  very  good  terms  with  her 
now."  "  Neither  I  am,  but  this  is  her  fortieth  birth- 
day, and  she  knows  that  1  am  the  only  one  who 
knows  it." — Judy. 

"  May  1  ask,"  said  the  stranger,  "  what  that  party 
of  men  is?"  "Certainly,"  replied  Derringer  Dan  ; 
"it's  a  vigilance  committee.  Ef  you  happen  to 
think  of  it,  you  might  ask  me  ag'in  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes."  "Will  it  be  something  else 
then  ?"     "  Yep  ;  coroner's  jury." —  Washington  Star. 


The  Second  Summer, 
Many  mothers  believe,  is  the  most  precarious  in  a 
child's  life  ;  generally  it  may  be  true,  but  you  will 
find  that  mothers  and  physicians  familiar  with  the 
value  of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed 
Milk  do  not  so  regard  it. 


Railway  ticket  agent — ' '  Return  ?  "  Pat — ' '  Phwat 
fur  'ud  Oi  be  wantin*  a  return  tickut  when  Oi'm  here 
already  ?  " — Punch. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining  -  room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


•-Gold  Seal"     "Badger"    "Conqueror"        "Elk"  "Pioneer"        "ObelUk"     "Neptune" 

Best.  Excellent  Fine.  Good.  Medium.  Cotton    Hose 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND    BELTING 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


A   DENSMORE 


THE    WORLD'S 
CREATEST   TYPEWRITER 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  609  Market  Street. 


CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse— 526    Seventh    St.         San   Francisco. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 


I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 


QuiDa-Laroclt! 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  tn- 
tire  active  properties  of  Peruvian  hark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  -Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases :  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the  j-T 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris:   22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUOERA  &  CO. 

26=30  N.  William  St. 


^f^W^% 


STEARNS    BICYCLES 


1896 
MODELS 

865.00. 


MODELS 
S100.00. 


COSTGRESS 

$45.00. 


E.   C.   STEARNS    &    CO. 
210  McAllister  Street,  S.  F., Cal. 

DIVAKT,  HOPKINS  CO., 

City  Agents. 

MT.  VERNON    COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDBAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28M_'nch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


BOKTESTEIjIj    <*•    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


4C1-403  Sansome  St. 


and  Wrapping.  \ 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  theThrice-a-Week  N.  Y.  World  ( Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.26 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. . .  5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.70 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut,  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail n 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Pnck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.36 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.36 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Llttell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 9.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Illustrated  American  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  International  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.00 
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Zished every 'week  at  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  by  tlie  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
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History 
of  THE 
Fair  Case 


The  decision  of  Judge  Slack  that  the  deeds  held  by  Mrs. 
Craven  and  claimed  to  have  been  executed 
by  James  G.  Fair  are  forgeries — though  it 
does  not  put  an  end  to  the  litigation  on  this 
question — closes  the  first  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Inas- 
much as  many  have  not  followed  the  case  from  its  begin- 
ning, it  will  be  interesting  to  review  briefly  what  has  been 
done  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  decisive  engagement  in  this 
legal  warfare.      # 

James  G.  Fair  died  on  December  28,  1894,  and  the  next 
day  a  will  was  presented  to  the  court  for  probate  by  the  ex- 
ecutors named  in  that  instrument.  This  is  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  trust  will,  and  was  dated  September  21, 
1894,  or  about  three  months  before  his  death.  The  trust 
provisions  of  this  instrument  were  particularly  distasteful  to 
the  heirs,  and  they  openly  expressed  their  determination  to 
contest  its  admission  to  probate.  Rumors  of  other  wills 
began  to  be  rife  about  this  time,  and  inquiry  brought  to  light 
the  "  pencil  will"  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Craven.  Ac- 
cording to  her  story,  this  was  a  copy  of  a  will  also  written 
by  James  G.  Fair,  but  written  in  ink.  The  ink  will  she  had 
carried    to   the    Eastern    States    for    safe-keeping,    and,    in 


Chicago,  had  intrusted  it  to  the  care  of  a  stranger  who  told 
her  he  had  been  sent  to  get  it.  This  man  accompanied  her 
on  the  west-bound  train  as  far  as  Reno,  where  he  disap- 
peared and  has  never  since  been  heard  of.  This  pencil  will 
was  dated  September  24,  1S94,  or  three  days  later  than  the 
trust  will. 

This  pencil  will  was  presented  for  probate  March  iS, 
1 89  5,  the  petition  being  signed  by  the  three  children  of 
James  G.  Fair  and  their  attorneys.  As  a  further  act  in 
favor  of  the  pencil  will,  a  contest  of  the  trust  will  was  filed 
on  May  7th.  The  next  step  was  the  institution  of  an  action 
on  June  15th  to  have  the  trust  features  of  the  will  declared 
invalid,  and  this  action  was  decided  against  the  trust,  so  far 
as  it  affected  real  estate,  on  February  3,  1896.  After  this 
decision  the  heirs  changed  front  and  withdrew  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  trust  will  The  court  held,  however,  that  the 
pencil  will,  being  later  in  date,  would  supersede  the  trust 
will,  and  therefore  the  question  of  its  validity  must  be  deter- 
mined first.  The  attorneys  for  Charles  L.  Fair  thereupon 
entered  a  contest  of  the  pencil  will  on  April  5th.  On  Sep- 
tember 10th  the  two  daughters  appeared  and  asked  for  the 
probate  of  the  pencil  will,  but  this  petition  was  withdrawn 
three  days  later,  leaving  the  executors  of  the  pencil  will  as 
its  only  supporters.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  peti- 
tion of  the  executors  was  withdrawn,  and  the  pencil  will  was 
refused  admission  to  probate.  The  field  was  thus  left  clear 
for  the  trust  will,  and  on  the  same  date,  November  16,  1S96, 
it  was  admitted  to  probate. 

Since  then  little  has  been  done  in  the  probate  matter  that 
is  of  general  interest.  The  special  administrators,  who 
acted  while  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  wills  was 
under  consideration,  have  been  discharged  and  the  estate 
turned  over  to  the  executors  named  in  the  trust  wilL  But 
in  the  meantime  another  phase  of  the  litigation  had  come  to 
the  front.  While  the  question  of  the  probate  of  the  pencil 
will  was  still  undecided,  Mrs.  Craven  filed  for  record  two 
deeds,  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  James  G.  Fair, 
and  conveying  to  her  two  pieces  of  property  in  this  city,  one 
on  the  south-west  corner  of  Sansome  and  Pine  Streets,  and 
the  other  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Mission  and  Eleventh 
Sweets.  This  property  was  valued  at  one  and  one-half 
million  dollars.  In  order  to  settle  the  question  raised  by 
these  deeds,  the  executors  brought  suit  to  quiet  title  against 
Mrs.  Craven  on  June  23,  1S96.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
pencil  will  from  probate  was  an  advantage  to  Mrs.  Craven 
in  this  new  suit,  for  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had 
received  the  deeds  and  the  will  were  similar,  and,  should 
the  will  be  declared  a  forger)-  in  the  probate  proceedings, 
where  she  had  no  legal  standing,  it  would  cast  discredit  on 
the  deeds.  In  the  suit  to  quiet  title,  however,  she  was  under 
no  necessity  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  will,  while  the 
executors  were  practically  compelled  to  attack  all  three  in- 
struments. 

The  next  move,  however,  was  in  favor  of  the  heirs. 
On  March  12,  1S97,  and  just  as  the  case  was  about  to  go 
to  trial,  Miss  Virginia  Fair  filed  a  complaint  in  interven- 
tion. This  raised  issues  in  equity,  and  thus  Mrs.  Craven 
was  deprived  of  a  jury  trial,  a  method  of  trial  in  which  her 
attorneys  believed  she  would  have  an  advantage.  The  dis- 
tinction between  equity  and  law  is  one  that  is  generally 
somewhat  obscure  to  those  who  have  not  had  a  legal  train- 
ing. Broadly  speaking,  equity  jurisdiction  is  intended  to 
apply  in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  adequate  remedy 
offered  by  the  common  law.  One  of  the  occasions 
where  equity  steps  in  is  where  a  multiplicity  of  suits  may  be 
avoided.  This  occurs,  as  in  the  present  case,  when  a  per- 
son not  a  party  to  the  suit  has  an  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter,  in  the  success  of  either  party  to  the  action,  or 
antagonistic  to  both.  Under  the  common  law,  separate 
actions  would  have  to  be  brought  ;  but  as  the  questions  to 
be  decided  would  be  the  same  in  all  of  these  actions, 
equity  allows  the  whole  matter  to  be  settled,  allowing  those 
in  interest  to  become  parties  to  the  action.  One  of  the 
great  distinctions  between  common  law  and  equity  procedure 
is  the  absence  of  a  jury  in  the  latter  case.  In  a  common- 
law  trial  either  party  is  entitled   to  a  jury  as  a  matter  of 


right ;  but  as  the  rules  of  equity  are  more  flexible,  and 
were  distinctly  so  in  the  formative  period,  questions  of  fact 
as  well  as  of  law  must  be  decided  by  the  judge  or  chancellor. 

Immediately  upon  the  admission  of  the  complaint  in  inter- 
vention, the  attorneys  for  Mrs.  Craven  began  to  fight  for  a 
jury,  but  the  judge  decided  that  the  equity  issues  must  be 
decided  first.  Judge  Slack  decided,  however,  that  in  view  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  case  he  wanted  the  assistance  of  a 
special  jury  to  determine  the  questions  of  fact.  A  jury  in 
such  cases  is  merely  an  advisory  body,  and  the  chancellor  is 
in  no  way  bound  by  its  decision.  The  order  granting  a  jury 
was  made  on  April  12th,  and  eight  days  later  the  case  came 
on  for  trial.  After  five  months  the  jury  disagreed,  and 
Judge  Slack  has  found  the  deeds  to  be  forgeries  without 
having  received  any  assistance  from  the  jury. 

This  case  is  another  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the 
worthlessness  of  juries.  No  one  who  has  followed  the  case 
carefully  can  fail  to  agree  with  Judge  Slack  when  he  says 
that  the  pencil  will,  the  republication  letter,  and  the  Crocker 
blanks  were  forgeries.  They  were  more — they  were  clumsy 
forgeries.  Yet  of  this  jury,  eight  men,  presumably  honest 
and  presumably  intelligent,  thought  that  these  clumsy 
forgeries  were  honest  documents.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand by  what  process  of  reasoning  they  arrived  at  this 
conclusion.  It  was  probably  not  reached  by  reasoning,  but 
by  sentiment.  The  jury  system  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 
It  may  have  been  useful  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors, 
when  they  preserved  themselves  from  Xorman  aggression 
on  life  and  property  by  the  jury  system.  But  in  our  day  its 
principal  use  has  come  to  be  that  of  a  shield  by  which  crim- 
inals are  protected  from  the  penalties  of  the  law.  In  civil 
cases,  the  verdicts  of  juries  are  at  times  so  extraordinary  that 
most  litigants,  as  well  as  lawyers,  prefer  to  try  such  cases 
before  a  judge  without  a  jury. 

Fortunately,  the  case  just  ended  was  decided  by  a  judge 
instead  of  a  jury.  Outside  of  the  interested  parties,  we  be- 
lieve there  is  wide-spread  satisfaction  with  the  decision  of 
Judge  Slack.  He  has  presided  with  great  fairness  over  a 
long  and  harassing  suit  at  law,  and  he  has  given  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  just  decision.  He  has  tempered  mercy  with 
justice,  for  he  failed  to  find  the  defendants  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy. If  he  retires  from  the  bench,  as  is  said  to  be  his 
intention,  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Hastings  College 
of  the  Law,  but  the  superior  court  of  San  Francisco  will 
lose  a  learned,  an  able,  and  an  upright  judge. 


Will 

McKl.NLEV 


We  notice  that  most  of  our  bellicose  contemporaries,  who 
were  breathing  fire,  smoke,  and  war  a  few 
weeks  ago,  have  shut  their  blow-offs  and  are 
Declare  War^  now  exhausting  steam  only  through  their 
long  and  elastic  ears.  In  short,  they  have  temporarily 
stopped  the  jingo  business.  This  is  notably  the  case  with 
our  jingo  friend,  the  Chronicle.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks 
since  that  journal  was  declaring  war  about  every  other  day, 
either  on  Great  Britain,  Spain,  or  Japan.  But  in  its  issue  of 
Wednesday,  September  15th,  it  says  :  "  The  strenuous  jingo 
talk  is  to  be  deprecated  and  rebuked."  Without  examining 
into  the  cause  of  the  Chronicle's  change  of  heart,  we  may 
congratulate  it  on  returning  reason.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Chronicle  and  the  other  jingo  journals  have  seen  that  the 
people  are  not  with  them.  Hence  the  change.  It  is  our 
belief  that  all  the  talk  about  President  McKinley  throwing 
down  a  gauntlet  to  Spain  in  the  cause  of  Cuba  is  mid- 
summer folly,  born  of  the  newspaper  silly  season. 

President  McKinley  is  an  eminently  sensible  man.  He 
has  begun  his  administration  with  a  phenomenal  run  of  luck. 
The  price  of  wheat  has  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Other  agricultural  products  have  also  increased  largely.  The 
rest  of  the  world  is  suffering  from  a  short  crop  of  cereals. 
A  rich  placer-mining  district — a  perfect  Golconda,  if  we  may 
believe  the  reports — has  been  discovered  on  our  borders, 
and  all  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  are  sharing  in  the  boom 
caused  by  supplying  the  Klondike  miners.  Altogether,  there 
is  every  indication  that  we  are  entering  on  one  of  the  best 
seasons  that  the  United  States  has  had  since  the  Demo_ 
panic  of  1893.      But  business  is  in  a  very  sensitive 
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and  wars  and  rumors  of  war  would  tend  to  check  its  revival 
at  once.  President  McKinley  is  not  the  man  to  block  the 
return  of  prosperity  by  a  war  scare.  Even  if  he  wanted  to 
do  so — and  we  do  not  think  that  he  wants  to — he  has  too 
much  sense. 

What  could  President  McKinley  gain  by  it?  This  is  the 
first  year  of  his  administration.  If  he  lets  the  Cubans 
alone,  they  may  conquer  their  own  freedom  in  the  next 
few  years.  We  fought  for  ours.  Mexico  fought  for  hers. 
All  the  South  American  republics  fought  for  theirs.  There 
is  no  reason  why  Cuba  should  not  fight  for  hers.  In  five 
years  from  now,  either  Cuba  may  have  won  independence 
or  Spain  may  have  crushed  the  rebellion.  Suppose  McKinley 
were  to  bulldoze  Spain  now,  and  involve  the  country  in  the 
entanglements  of  a  threatened  war.  He  would  ruin  all 
chances  for  his  renomination.  But  in  three  years  from  now, 
on  the  eve  of  the  nominating  conventions,  if  President 
McKinley  needs  a  trump  card  up  his  sleeve  to  catch  the 
jingoes,  then  he  can  threaten  Spain  with  war.  To  do  so 
now  would  be  wasting  the  card  which  he  may  need  three 
years  hence. 

This  journal,  as  its  readers  know,  is  in  the  habit  of  occa- 
sionally commenting  on  current  suits  at  law. 
That  is,  when  the  law-points  interest  laymen 
as  well  as  lawyers.  In  a  vast  majority  of 
the  current  suits  at  law,  the  points  involved  are  common- 
place. It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  find  anything  of  in- 
terest in  a  suit  for  an  accounting  or  on  foreclosure  of 
mortgage — except  to  the  litigants. 

But  this  is  not  true  of  all  suits  at  law.  During  this  week, 
for  example,  all  San  Francisco  has  been  talking  of  nothing 
but  law  cases — the  speeches  of  Delmas  and  Wheeler,  the 
extraordinary  attitude  of  the  jury,  and  the  sweeping  decision 
of  Judge  Slack  in  the  Craven  case,  the  action  of  Judge 
Wallace  in  ousting  the  supervisors  in  the  case  of  Fitch 
against  the  Board,  the  suit  of  Philbrook  against  the  Supreme 
Court  for  disbarring  him,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Oakland  water-front  matter. 

Occasionally  civil  cases  present  themselves  in  our  courts 
which  are  of  interest  to  all — laymen  as  well  as  lawyers, 
non-litigants  as  well  as  litigants.  For  no  man  can  say 
truthfully  that  he  may  never  be  a  litigant.  And  any  man 
who  is  or  ever  becomes  a  litigant,  and  is  thus  forced  to  re-  j 
pose  absolute  confidence  in  his  attorney,  will  read  with  in- 
terest the  developments  in  the  current  case  of  Bowers  versus  1 
Boone. 

The  facts  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  Over  twenty 
years  ago,  Alphonso  B.  Bowers  invented  a  new  dredging- 
machine.  The  new  invention,  like  most  valuable  inventions, 
was  a  marvel  of  simplicity — it  was,  in  a  few  words,  a  flexible 
pipe,  furnished  at  one  end  with  circular  cutting  blades,  and 
at  the  other  connected  with  powerful  pumps.  Thus  the 
pipe  could  be  placed  in  various  positions  or  at  various 
depths  against  banks  or  bottoms,  and  the  cutting  knives  ex-  j 
cavated  the  material  while  the  pumps  sucked  it  up.  An- 
other new  and  invaluable  feature  of  the  Bowers  dredger  was 
that  by  means  of  a  flexible  pipe  the  excavated  material 
could  be  forced  by  the  pump  and  delivered  where  desired — 
even  at  long  distances.  In  the  old-fashioned  dredgers  it 
was  necessary  to  load  the  excavated  material  into  barges 
and  then  transport  it  and  dump  it  where  desired,  thus  mak- 
ing extra  handling.  With  the  Bowers  dredger  it  was  possi- 
ble to  excavate  a  canal  or  stream  and  throw  up  a  bank  or 
levee  at  the  same  time.  Its  advantages  were  so  numerous 
and  so  striking  that  nearly  all  of  the  dredging  companies  of 
the  United  States  at  once  appropriated  it  as  soon  as  Bowers's 
discovery  became  known. 

Bowers  had  little  money,  but  he  had  indomitable  will. 
It  is  difficult  enough  for  a  man  to  patent  and  place  a  new 
invention  when  no  one  is  opposing  him.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult when  he  meets  with  the  resistance  of  those  interests 
which  his  new  invention  will  disturb.  But  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  when  he  is  fought  by  men  who  have  first  stolen 
his  invention  and  then  banded  themselves  together  to  up- 
hold their  robbery.  Such  were  the  circumstances  which 
Bowers  encountered,  and  he  had  need  of  all  his  indomitable 
will. 

For  twenty  years  he  fought  for  his  rights.  Before  com- 
missioners of  patents,  assistant-commissioners  of  patents, 
masters  in  chancery,  and  Federal  justices  he  waged  his 
battle.  Every  step  of  his  way  was  stubbornly  contested. 
And  it  was  a  bitter  thought  to  him  that  while  the  months 
were  slipping  by,  and  the  best  years  of  his  life  were  passing, 
dredgers  modeled  on  his  discovery  were  groaning  and  plash- 
ing in  numberless  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United  States — 
that  even  the  United  States  Government  was  being  served 
by  his  discovery — while  the  money  made  by  these  machines 
was  being  used  to  fight  him  in  the  courts  and  to  keep  him 
from  his  own. 

But   everything    Cometh    to   him    who    waits,    says    the 

irb.     The  patience,  the  persistence,  and  the  indomitable 

.    of    Bowers  at   last  brought   him    victory.     The    com- 


missioners of  patents,  the  lower  Federal  courts,  and  finally 
the  court  of  last  resort,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
upheld  him.  His  enemies  were  beaten  at  every  point. 
There  remained  now  nothing  but  to  collect  the  fruits  of 
his  victory.  When  it  is  remembered  that  many  dredging 
companies — like  the  Yon  Schmidt  Company  on  this  coast — 
had  been  using  his  invention  for  long  terms  of  years,  and 
that  enormous  accumulated  royalties  were  due  and  fre- 
quently damages  as  well,  the  financial  magnitude  of  his 
victory  may  be  appreciated. 

Duiing  a  number  of  years  Bowers  had  as  his  attorney  John 
_.  L.  Boone.      In    1802,  differences   arose   be- 

The  Case  of  ?    j 

Bowers  versus  tween  them,  and  they  separated.  Bowers 
Boone,  executed  a  document  releasing  Boone  "  from 

all  rights,  burdens,  obligations,  and  privileges  which  appertain 
to  his  said  employment,"  and  consented  "that  said  Boone 
may  engage  his  services  pro  and  con  as  he  may  see  fit." 
After  the  execution  of  this  release,  Boone  offered  his  services 
to  Lyndon  Bates,  who  was  defending  a  suit  brought  by 
Bowers  in  the  Federal  courts  of  Illinois.  Boone  wrote  to 
Bates  that  he  possessed  information  concerning  Bowers  of 
great  value  to  Bates.  T.  A.  Banning,  Bates's  attorney, 
asked  for  particulars.  Boone  then  wrote  to  him  :  "  The 
fact  I  refer  to  is  not  simply  an  important  one,  but  it  is  a 
vital  one.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  reverse  the  decree  already 
ordered,  and  take  the  sting  out  of  Bozuers's  patents." 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  the  light  of  these  developments, 
that  Bowers  should  have  filed  a  petition  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States,  asking  that  Boone  be  disbarred.  The 
foregoing  facts  are  condensed  from  the  documents  filed  in 
the  court — the  petition  of  Bowers  and  the  answer  of  Boone. 

The  answer  of  Boone  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  docu- 
ments we  ever  remember  to  have  read.  It  is  so  extraor- 
dinary a  document  that  Circuit  Justice  Morrow,  after  hear- 
ing it  read,  expressed  from  the  bench  (as  reported  in  the 
Bulletin)  "  doubts  as  to  whether  the  release  pleaded  in  the 
answer  was  sufficient  in  law  to  excuse  an  attorney  for  be- 
traying information  obtained  through  a  confidential  rela- 
tion." The  judge  went  further,  and  requested  Crittenden 
Thornton,  Bowers' s  attorney,  "to  raise  an  issue  by  a  de- 
murrer on  that  point."     This  was  done. 

The  case  is  still  on  trial  as  we  write.  As  the  Argonaut 
does  not  believe  in  trying  cases  by  newspaper,  we  shall  re- 
frain from  commenting  on  this  case,  which  is  still  sub  judice. 
We  have  in  the  foregoing  briefly  presented  the  facts  as 
shown  in  the  records  filed  in  court.  But  the  belief  is  almost 
irresistible  that  Attorney  Boone  has  impaled  himself  on  one 
of  two  horns  of  an  inextricable  dilemma.  He  avers  that  he 
had  been  an  attorney  for  Bowers  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
now  avers  that  he  had  knowledge  that  Bowers  had  obtained 
his  patents  by  improper  or  fraudulent  means.  If  it  be  true 
that  Bowers' s  patents  were  fraudulent,  Boone,  as  an  officer  of 
the  court,  is  liable  to  punishment  for  abetting  and  concealing 
that  fraud.  If  Bowers's  patents  were  not  fraudulent,  Boone, 
as  an  officer  of  the  court,  is  liable  to  punishment  for  making 
accusations  to  that  effect.  Attorney  Thornton  read  extracts 
from  Boone's  testimony  in  which  it  appeared  that  Boone  had 
concealed  from  the  court  certain  facts  concerning  a  mutilated 
model  which  he  claimed  constituted  the  fraud.  Bowers,  by 
the  way,  swears  that  this  is  utterly  false.  Attorney  Thorn- 
ton asked  : 

Thornton—"  That  model  was  put  into  your  hands  when  you  were  on 
the  stand  in  that  case,  and  you  knew  that  your  client  had  committed 
a  felony,  and  still  you  swore  that  the  model  was  in  the  same  condition 
as  it  was  when  first  presented  ?  " 

Boone — "  I  swore  just  as  is  stated  in  die  transcript  from  which  you 
have  just  read.  1  didn't  answer  the  question.  He  asked  me  whether 
the  model  was  in  exactly  the  same  condition,  and  I  didn't  answer  the 
question.  I  didn't  consider  it  my  duty  as  a  witness  to  volunteer  any 
testimony  in  that  regard."  _ 

The  Argonaut  refrains  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  this 
most   remarkable  case.     It  is  in  the  hands 

Should  the  Bar 

Association  of    Mr.    Justice    Morrow,  and    it  is   certain 

;  Intervene?  ftal  he  will  render  a  decision  on  its  merits. 

But  in  view  of  the  recent  discussion  concerning  the  honor 
of  the  bar  in  San  Francisco,  we  consider  the  case  one  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  been  silent  in  this  matter?  It  could  have  acted  as 
an  amicus  curies.  We  consider  this  case  one  in  which 
the  Bar  Association  might  most  fitly  intervene  as  a  friend  of 
the  court.  If  Attorney  Boone  is  justified  in  contending  that 
he  had  a  right  to  offer  "information  of  great  value"  to  a 
defendant  against  whom  his  ex-client  Bowers  was  bringing 
suit,  which  information  would  "  take  the  sting  out  of 
Bowers's  attacks,"  then  the  Bar  Association  should  uphold 
him  in  his  right.  If  an  attorney  may  rightfully  go  from  one 
client  to  another,  and  dispose  of  information  obtained  in  his 
confidential  relations  as  attorney,  then  Bowers  is  doing  a 
gross  wrong  to  Boone  by  attempting  to  have  him,  for  this 
procedure,  disbarred.  If  such  procedure  be  approved  by 
;  the  bar  and  the  Bar  Association  of  San  Francisco,  the  Bar 
I  Association   should   intervene  as  a   friend    of   the  court  to 


shield  this  attorney  Boone,  who  is  so  unjustly  attacked  by 
this  man  Bowers.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bar  and 
the  Bar  Association  of  San  Francisco  condemn  such  pro 
cedure  as  being  dishonorable,  then  should  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion intervene  in  order  that  a  black  sheep  may  be  driven 
from  its  fold. 

We  can  recall  but  two  cases — we  are  writing  from  mem- 
ory— where  lawyers  have  been  disbarred  in  San  Francisco. 
One  was  the  case  of  Philbrook,  who  was  disbarred  by  the 
supreme  court  for  certain  attacks  upon  a  member  of  the 
bench.  The  other  was  the  case  of  George  W.  Tyler,  who 
had  for  many  years  practiced  with  impunity  at  the  San 
Francisco  bar,  although  reprobated  by  most  reputable  prac- 
titioners. The  driving  of  this  man  from  the  bar  was  due 
entirely  to  the  efforts  of  Evans  S.  Pillsbury,  who,  single- 
handed  and  alone,  undertook  the  task  and  accomplished  it 
successfully.  These  are  the  only  two  cases — writing  from 
memory — that  we  recall.  We  recall  no  case  where  an  attor- 
ney was  disbarred  by  the  efforts  of  the  Bar  Association.  If 
Judge  Morrow  should  take  such  action  against  Attorney 
Boone  that  he  be  disbarred  from  practicing  in  the  Federal 
courts,  he  would  still  be  entitled  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
California.  Would  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Association  re- 
main silent  under  those  circumstances  ? 

In  glancing  over  a  Kansas  City  paper  this   week,  we  notice 
the  following  paragraph  : 

American  Mules  °  r        or 

for  Spanish  "Mules  for  Spanish  Army  Bought  in  Kan- 

Minions.  SAS  ClTV. — Four  carloads  of  mules  for  the  use  of 

Spanish  soldiers  in  Cuba  were  bought  at  the  local 
horse-market,  Friday,  by  D.  Arnheim.  of  Pittsburg.  Pa.  He  has  a 
contract  to  supply  the  Spanish  armies  with  mules,  and  will  make  this 
his  head-quarters  until  the  orders  are  filled.  Mr.  Arnheim  is  at  the 
Coates  House. 

In  the  Kansas  City  fashion,  the  foregoing  paragraph,  al- 
though a  short  one,  is  headed  up  with  a  scare  head,  the 
word  "  mules  "  being  almost  three-quarters  of  an  inch  high. 
Such  is  its  intensity  that  one  is  at  first  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  an  opprobrious  epithet  applied  to  rival  editors,  non- 
piying  subscribers,  non-Kansans,  or  those  individuals  of  the 
United  States  who  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  dwell  in 
Kansas.  But  on  examination  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  applied 
in  good  faith  to  the  mule — genus  Equus-\-Asinus.  This 
mule  paragraph  would  be  without  special  significance  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  the  adjoining  editorial  columns  of 
the  same  Kansas  City  newspaper  there  is  a  wild  and  in- 
flammatory appeal  to  the  American  people  to  intervene  in 
Cuba,  to  protect  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
declare  war  on  Spain.  This  paragraph  is  suggestive  of  the 
attitude  of  the  American  people  on  the  Cuban  question. 
Nobody  seems  to  pay  much  attention  to  it  except  the  news- 
papers, but  even  they  do  not  seem  to  take  themselves  seri- 
ously. The  placid  way  in  which  the  local  column  of  the 
Kansas  City  paper  chronicles  the  sale  of  mules  to  the  blood- 
thirsty minions  of  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
mild  and  lamb-like  Cuban  insurgents  contrasts  violently 
with  the  philippic  on  the  editorial  page  abusing  the  self- 
same minions  of  monarchy  and  defending  the  insurgents. 
Apparently  Kansas  is  in  favor  of  Cuban  freedom,  but  also 
in  favor  of  selling  the  Spaniards  mules.  The  Kansans 
remind  us  of  those  patriots  of  the  Civil  War  time,  who 
were  always  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  "  the  old  flag — and 
an  appropriation." 

At  the  time  of  the  extradition  of  Butler,  the  Australian  mur- 
„  .  TI       derer,  the  Argonaut  commented   with    in- 

California  s  Hos-  '  ^ 

pitalitv  to  For-  dignation  on  the  sinister  attempts  that  were 
eicn  Murderers.  made  jn  San  Francisco  to  thwart  the 
colonial  authorities  in  their  attempt  to  bring  the  murderer  to 
justice.  We  were  glad  at  the  time  to  note  that  those 
attempts  failed.  The  authorities  of  New  South  Wales  suc- 
ceeded, with  much  difficulty,  in  getting  the  murderer  out  of 
the  maze  of  legal  nets  with  which  the  local  pettifoggers 
had  sought  to  shield  him.  But  it  was  not  without  pay- 
ing dearly  for  their  experience.  The  bills  are  now  com- 
ing in,  and  the  authorities  of  New  South  Wales  find  that  the 
officers  of  the  law  and  the  lawyers  of  California  have  charged 
the  colony  about  five  thousand  dollars  for  trying  to  thwart 
the  colonial  authorities  in  gaining  possession  of  an  escaped 
murderer. 

The  Argonaut  has  frequently  commented  with  indigna- 
tion on  the  lax  and  corrupt  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  this  city  and  in  this  State.  This  corruption  has 
hitherto,  however,  been  a  local  shame.  By  this  incident, 
the  ways  in  which  our  courts  are  used  as  tools  to  thwart  the 
ends  of  justice  have  ceased  to  be  merely  a  local  shame. 
The  Butler  incident  has  become  more  than  a  city,  State,  or 
national  scandal — it  has  become  an  international  shame. 

The  Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Want,  objects  to  paying  the  exorbitant  bills  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  Butler.  He  has  written  a  pungent  letter  concerning 
the  matter,  in  which  he  says  : 

"The  extradition  proceedings  in  America  occupied  nearly  four 
months.  In  this  colony  the  extradition  court,  coroner's  inquest,  the 
examination  of  twenty-seven  witnesses,  post  mortem  on  bodies,  granting 
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of  the  warrant,  securing  the  signatures  of  his  excellency,  the  governor,  | 
and  the  verification,  etc..  of  the  papers  by  the  United  States  consul,  and  | 
the  departure  of  the  detectives  for  England,  occupied  one  day  only. 

'■  The  proceedings  in  America  occupied  eleven  days  of  the  court's 
lime,  and  when   Butler  was  returned  to  this  colony  his  trial  occupied  | 
two  days  and  a  half  from  beginning  to  end.  and  during  that  time  the  j 
whole  of  the  case  had  to  be  gone  into  and  forty  witnesses  examined. 

"  This  case,  in  America,  ought  not  to  have  occupied  more  than  one 
day  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  had  the  matter  been  left  to  the  con- 
trol of  our  own  police,  assisted  by  the  heads  of  the  police  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, viz..  Chief  Crowley  and  Captain  Lees,  to  whom  I  would  like  to 
say  at  this  point  that  1  am  much  indebted  for  their  assistance,  it  would 
not  have  occupied  more  than  that  time." 

Attorney- General  Want  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  charges  are  "a  scandal  and  an  outrage,"  and  further 
remarks  : 

"  The  police  who  arrested  Butler,  the  warders  who  were  on  duty  in  I 
the  jail,  have  all  made  enormous  charges  for  their  services.     The  gen-  ! 
tleman  who  presided  over  the  court,  the  marshal  I  who  corresponds  with  , 
our  sheriff),  all  the  officials  in  connection  with  the  court,  have  all  been  [ 
paid  at  a  high  rate  of  remuneration.     It  seems  extraordinary  to  me, 
-  and  I  can  not  believe  that  the  California  authorities  have  sanctioned  the 
charges  made  in  this  bill.     In  a  number  of  cases  where  the  extradition  , 
of  criminals  has  been   obtained  by  foreign  nations,  this  country  has 
always  borne  every  farthing  of  the  expense.     No  charge  is  ever  made, 
nor  could  anv  such  charges  as  these  have  been  contemplated  when  the  ; 
extradition  acts  were  passed.     I  feel  it  my  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of 
his  excellency,  the  governor,  to  these  matters,  with  the  view  of  obtain-  ] 
ing  some  alteration  in  connection  with  extradition  proceedings.  .  .  .  I  i 
shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  advise  the  government  in  all  future  cases  to 
allow  the  foreign  countries  to  keep  our  criminals,  and  thus  avoid  the 
risk  of  even  being  asked  for  the  payment  of  such  extraordinary  charges  j 
as  these." 

This  statement  of  Attorney-General  Want  is  bome  out 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  United  States  Government  made 
a  demand  upon  New  South  Wales  for  the  extradition  of 
Maxwell,  who  murdered  Preller  in  St.  Louis  some  years 
ago,  the  New  South  Wales  Government  made  absolutely  no 
charge  for  the  extradition  of  that  criminal.  Vet,  when  that 
government  sought  to  recover  a  fleeing  criminal  from  New 
South  Wales,  every  possible  attempt  was  made  in  the  port 
of  San  Francisco,  by  twisting  and  turning  the  machinery  of 
the  law,  to  prevent  the  return  of  this  red-handed  murderer. 
When  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent  his  return,  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  rob  this  friendly  country,  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  punish  a  wild  beast,  an  enemy  to  his  kind. 
This  hold-up,  this  blackmail,  this  plunder  of  New  South 
Wales  by  San  Francisco,  reflects  not  only  upon  our  city  and 
our  State,  but  upon  our  country  as  well. 

The  remark  of  Attorney-General  Want — that  it  would 
be  well  for  the  colonial  government  in  future  cases  to  allow 
foreign  countries  to  keep  the  colonial  criminals  —  is  a 
striking  one.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  some  half 
a  dozen  murderous  scoundrels  from  Siberia  were  brought  to 
San  Francisco,  having  been  picked  up  on  the  high  seas  by 
an  American  whaler,  the  sensational  press  of  San  Francisco 
split  the  heavens  with  its  cries  over  a  threatened  attempt  of 
Russia  to  extradite  these  criminals.  But  no  such  attempt 
was  made  by  Russia.  That  country's  policy  is  shaped  by 
long-headed  diplomats.  They  knew  that  if  they  attempted 
to  extradite  and  punish  these  escaped  convicts  there  would 
be  a  long  and  acrimonious  discussion  engendered  by  the 
sensational  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  that  large 
amounts  of  money  would  have  to  be  expended,  that 
the  attempt  would  probably  fail,  and  that  it  might 
endanger  the  friendly  diplomatic  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Therefore,  Russia  very  wisely 
allowed  her  escaped  convicts  to  remain  unextradited  upon 
the  free  soil  of  this  free  country.  As  a  result,  within  a  fort- 
night three  of  them  were  behind  the  bars  for  assaults  upon 
the  person,  and  before  a  month  had  elapsed  another  of  these 
Siberian  lambs  had  murdered  in  cold  blood  an  aged  German 
grocer  and  his  wife  in  Sacramento.  This  is  the  result  that 
shyster  lawyers  and  sensational  dailies  will  bring  about  in 
the  extradition  relations  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations.  Countries  from  which  criminals  escape  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  leave  their  criminals  upon  this  friendly  soiL 
The  experience  of  New  South  Wales  is  instructive.  That 
colony  will  not  again  attempt  to  burn  its  fingers. 


The  Argonaut  recently  printed  a  letter  from  a  subscriber 
_     _  asking  whether  we  thought  our  suggestion 

The  Proposed  to  °  °° 

Tariff  to  turn  the  tariff  over  to  a  tariff  commission 

Commission.  was    constitutional.       We    replied    at    some 

length,  giving  our  reasons  why  it  was.  We  may  supplement 
our  article  by  saying  that  the  plan  for  a  permanent  tariff 
commission  has  been  indorsed  by  President  McKinley, 
and  is  indorsed  by  one  of  the  administration  organs,  the 
Chicago  Times- Herald,  which  says  :  "A  tariff  commission 
does  not  contemplate  any  invasion  of  the  congressional  pre- 
rogatives. It  should  be  composed  of  men  whose  business 
training  and  economic  learning  give  them  exceptional  fitness 
for  the  work  of  ascertaining  exact  industrial  conditions  upon 
which  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  changes  in  the  tariff 
law  that  are  deemed  necessary  from  an  industrial  point  of 
view."  That  journal  goes  on  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
representatives  in  Congress  are  deficient  in  economic  knowl- 
edge, and  few  of  them  have  ever  been  engaged  in  any  pro- 
ductive industry.  They  now  depend  largely  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  manufacturers  themselves.     Why,  then,  would  there 


be  any  objection  to  their  depending  upon  the  testimony  of  a 
tariff  commission? 


The  legal  proceedings  instituted  by  George  K.  Fitch  against 
.  ,,-  the    supervisors,  to    oust   them    from   office 

Judge  Wallace  r  ' 

and  the  for   having    failed    to    fix    the    water    rates 

Supervisors.  during    the    month    of    February,  have    re- 

sulted in  a  decision  by  Judge  Wallace  removing  the  entire 
board.  On  the  heels  of  this,  the  Democratic  mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  James  D.  Phelan,  and  the  Democratic  governor 
of  California,  James  H.  Budd,  came  together,  and  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  appointed  an  entire  new  set  of  \ 
supervisors.  The  elected  board  of  supervisors  is  now  en- 
gaged in  fixing  the  tax  levy,  which  must  be  completed  on  ■ 
the  twentieth  of  September.  If  it  be  not  fixed  by  that  time, 
no  taxes  can  be  collected,  and  there  will  be  no  revenues  for 
continuing  the  city  government.  With  all  due  allowance 
for  Judge  Wallace's  civic  zeal,  we  think  he  would  have  done 
well  to  wait  five  days  before  handing  down  his  decision,  so 
that  the  tax  levy  might  have  been  fixed. 

Judge  Wallace  is  apparently  acting  within  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law  in  his  decision.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us  as  if 
it  would  be  sustained  in  its  entirety  by  the  supreme  court. 
All  law  is  based  on  reason.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  oust 
officials  for  a  not  unreasonable  delay  in  their  official  duties. 
In  this  particular  case  the  elected  supervisors  maintain  that 
they  were  urged  to  delay  by  the  mayor  and  by  Supervisor 
Clinton,  chairman  of  the  water-rates  committee.  Further 
than  that,  the  rates  which  the  law  required  to  be  fixed  in 
February  were  not  to  go  into  effect  until  the  first  of  July. 
Therefore,  they  say,  there  could  be  no  possible  harm  done 
to  any  one  in  consequence  of  this  delay.  Still  another 
strong  point  is  made  by  certain  members  of  the  elected 
board  of  supervisors.  Supervisors  Rottanzi  and  Lackmann 
were  not  parties  to  the  delay  in  fixing  rates.  In  fact, 
Supervisor  Rottanzi  introduced  a  water  ordinance  of  his 
own.  They  contend  that  no  law  can  operate  to  punish 
innocent  men  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  others.  This 
also  seems  reasonable.  Judge  Wallace  admits  this  prac- 
tically in  his  opinion  when  he  says  :  "The  ascertained  mis- 
conduct of  the  board,  even  against  the  opposition  of  the 
minority,  involves  all  the  individual  members,  and  legally 
necessitates  the  removal  of  all  without  distinction.  This 
may  seem  harsh  as  not  distinguishing  between  persons  inno- 
cent and  persons  guilty."  We  will  go  further  than  the 
learned  judge.  It  not  only  seems  harsh,  but  it  seems  un- 
just and  illegal  as  well.  There  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  that 
for  every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy.  We  would  like  to  ask 
Judge  Wallace  what  legal  remedy  the  innocent  supervisors 
possess  who  have  been  punished  by  him — by  his  own  con- 
fession— equally  with  the  guilty. 


The  San  Francisco  Call  has  entered  into  a  crusade  against 
Elec_  the  present  method  of  electing  the  members 

equalizers  of  the    State    board   of   equalization.     We 

at  Large.  hope  that  it  may  be  successful.      At  present 

the  board  of  equalization  is  elected  from  districts  all  over  the 
State,  which  inevitably  results  in  arraying  district  against  dis- 
trict and  notably  the  country  against  the  city.  That  situ- 
ation is  not  noveL  It  has  existed  in  California  ever  since 
the  State  was  a  State.  Neither  is  it  peculiar  to  California. 
Witness  the  following  : 

"  The  State  board  has  begun  its  annual  foray  upon  the  property  of 
the  city  tax-payers  in  its  usual  high-handed  way.  They  attack  assessed 
values  in  the  city,  and  in  all  probability  will  recommend  that  the  valua- 
tions of  the  local  assessors  be  increased  as  usual.  Then  they  will  pro- 
ceed, also  as  usual,  to  recommend  reductions  in  the  valuations  of  the 
rural  counties.  That  is  the  way  the  game  of  looting  the  city  is  an- 
nually played  by  the  board  of  equalization.  The  policy  of  the  State 
board  of  equalization  is  to  increase  the  city's  share  of  the  tax-burden 
and  lighten  that  of  the  rural  counties." 

The  foregoing  reads  as  if  it  were  taken  from  one  of  the 
city  papers  of  San  Francisco  within  the  last  fortnight.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Tunes 
of  Wednesday,  September  ist.  From  this  it  is  apparent 
that  the  situation,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  exists  in  New  York  and  many  other  cities  in 
the  Union.  It  is  natural  for  the  country  to  contend  against 
the  city.  A  city  like  San  Francisco  in  California,  or  New 
York  in  the  Empire  State,  is  a  great  fat  sack,  lying  un- 
guarded and  open  to  loot,  not  only  by  its  own  officers,  but 
by  the  State  officials  as  well  The  only  salvation  for  the 
city  is,  as  the  Call  suggests,  an  amendment  to  the  organic 
law,  by  which  the  State  board  of  equalization  shall  be 
elected  at  large  and  not  by  districts.  Thus  every  member 
of  the  board  will  represent  the  entire  State  instead  of  only 
a  part  of  it. 

Since  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  at  Mason  and  Market 
~  T1         Streets,  dedicated   by  Mayor  Phelan  to  the 

TlLDEN    TO    DE-  j  j 

sign  the  Dona-  Native  Sons,  it  has  been  inspected  by  many 
hi/e  Fountain.  thousands  of  people.  The  general  verdict 
has  been  one  of  approval.  In  fact,  it  has  so  favorably 
impressed  the  community  that  J.  F.  Burgin  and  Peter 
J.  McGlynn,  the  executors  of  the   Mervyn  Donahue  estate, 


have  practically  decided  to  intrust  to  Douglas  Tilden  the  de- 
sign for  the   Donahue  fountain.     Mervyn   Donahue  left  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  a 
drinking-fountain  at  the  intersection   of  Bush,  Battery,  and 
Market  Streets,  in  memory  of  his  father.     The  space  selected 
by  the  late  Mervyn  Donahue  is  a  triangular  plot  of  ground 
with  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  on  Market 
Street,   ninety-one   feet    on    Bush,  and   forty-three   feet   on 
Battery.     The    manner    in    which    the    street    lines    inter- 
sect at  that  corner  gives  an  appearance  of  largeness  and 
space  which   will  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  monument 
there.     We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the   Donahue  executors 
have  at  last  decided  to  begin  the  work.     They  have  delayed 
for  various  reasons.     They   were    doubtful  concerning  the 
title  to  the  ground,  they  hesitated  as  to  whether  to  have  a 
competition  for  the  design,  and  they  were  uncertain  whether 
to  limit  the  competition  to  Californians.     But  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  they  have  decided  to  intrust  the  Donahue  fountain 
to  Douglas  Tilden,  the  sculptor   who  designed  the   Phelan 
monument.     They  have  done  wisely,  in    our   opinion.     If 
they  were  to  open  a  competition   limited   to   Californians,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  a  selection   which  would   please 
the  executors,  the  artists,  and  the  community.     The  execu- 
|  tors  have  settled  the  question  by  deciding  to  give  the  design 
I  to  Douglas  Tilden  without  any  competition.     We  think  they 
have  made  no   mistake.     The  handsome  monument  which 
!  he  has  erected  for  Mayor  Phelan,  and   the  other  pieces  of 
;  his  work   with  which   San   Francisco  is  familiar,  show  that 
this  young  sculptor,  although   smitten   by    Providence   with 
deafness  and  dumbness,  has  been  gifted  by  Providence  with 
talents  of  an  unusually  high  order. 

Truly,  politics  makes  strange  bed-fellows.     It  is  but  a  few 
years   since    lames    H.    Barry   was    bitteii? 

Barry  s  J  J  '  ' 

Obligation  to  attacking  Judge  Wallace  and  doing  every- 
Wallace.  thing  in  his  power  to   defeat  that  jurist  in 

his  desire  to  be  elected  to  the  superior  bench.  Yet  by  the 
decision  of  Judge  Wallace  the  elected  board  of  supervisors 
is  ousted  from  office,  and  Mayor  Phelan  appoints  James  H. 
Barry  as  one  of  the  Wallace  board  of  supervisors.  Con- 
sidering the  bitterness  of  Barry's  attacks  upon  Wallace  we 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  judge  has  forgiven  the  jour- 
nalist, and  he  probably  will  not  be  grateful  to  Phelan 
for  availing  himself  of  his  decision  to  reward  such  a  bitter 
enemy. 

The  quarrel  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  quarantine 
_      ~  officers  of  this  port  has  now  become  a  con- 

The  Conflict  r 

Over  flict    in    court.      The    Federal    quarantine 

Quarantine.  system  has  been  built  up  as  a  result  of  the 

demonstrated  inadequacy  of  the  local  boards  during  the 
yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1S78  and  the  cholera  scare  in 
New  York  in  1892.  Many  will  remember  the  state  of 
panic  into  which  the  whole  country  was  thrown  by  the  terri- 
ble ravages  of  the  epidemic  of  1S78  throughout  the  South- 
ern States.  New  Orleans  was  almost  depopulated,  and  the 
panic-stricken  refugees  carried  the  infection  to  all  parts  of 
the  South.  In  A'icksburg  nearly  the  whole  population  fled  ; 
in  Memphis  there  were  not  3,500  people  left,  and  of  these 
1,300  were  down  with  the  fever.  Undertakers1  offices  were 
kept  open  all  night  for  interments,  Within  two  months 
24,000  persons  were  cared  for  by  the  Howard  Association 
in  New  Orleans  alone.  Contributions  for  the  aid  of  the 
destitute,  amounting  to  $383,300,  were  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  13,911  deaths  from  the  fever 
were  reported  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. 

The  people  were  filled  with  terror,  and  several  Southern 
legislatures  called  on  Congress  to  organize  a  system  of 
national  quarantine.  The  response  was  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Board  of  Health  by  the  law  of  March  3, 
1879.  The  idea  of  Federal  quarantine  was  a  new  one  at 
that  time,  and  Congress  was  reluctant  to  give  the  board 
adequate  powers.  The  duties  of  the  board  were  to  obtain 
information  upon  all  matters  affecting  the  public  health. 
Three  months  later  the  Federal  quarantine  law  was  passed. 
Under  this  law  the  national  board  was  to  couperate  with 
local  boards  in  enforcing  quarantine  regulations.  In  addi- 
tion, the  board  was  to  receive  bulletins  from  consuls  report- 
ing the  sanitary  condition  of  foreign  ports. 

With  duties  so  vague  and  powers  so  inadequate,  the  na- 
tional board  struggled  along  for  several  years  without  appro- 
priations, and  then  was  abolished.  The  necessity  for 
national  action  remained,  however,  for  the  enforcement  of 
quarantine  regulations  was  essentially  an  act  of  control  over 
commerce,  and  in  1890  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
President  to  cause  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  promul- 
gate any  necessary  rules  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  con- 
tagious diseases  from  foreign  countries. 

Two  years   later  came  the  cholera  scare  in    New 
harbor  and  a  display  of  incompetence  on  the  part 
local    officers    that    aroused    the    indignation   of  the 
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country.  The  quarantine  was  successful  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  plague,  but  the  provisions  for  quarantine 
were  wholly  inadequate,  the  passengers  were  kept  upon  the 
infected  vessels  an  unnecessarily  long  time  instead  of  being 
landed  at  the  quarantine  station,  food  became  scarce  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  the  health  officer  to  allow  it  to  be  brought 
from  the  shore  to  the  vessels,  and  the  passengers  suffered 
extreme  hardships.  President  Harrison  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  effect  that  all  vessels  carrying  immigrants  from 
infected  ports  should  be  quarantined  for  twenty  days.  Dr. 
Jenkins,  the  health  officer,  announced  his  intention  to  ignore 
the  proclamation,  but  the  dispute  never  came  to  an  issue. 
Later,  in  response  to  the  protests  of  the  cabin  passengers 
against  their  treatment  in  quarantine,  the  President  offered 
the  use  of  a  part  of  the  government  reserve  at  Sandy  Hook 
as  a  quarantine  station.  This  Dr.  Jenkins  declined  at  first, 
but  later  accepted  for  the  use  of  steerage  passengers. 

The  necessity  for  a  Federal  quarantine  was  made  ap- 
parent, and  the  next  year  a  new  law  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. The  operation  of  the  law  is  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  surgeon-general  of  the  marine  hospital  service, 
who  is  required  to  cooperate  with  local  boards  in  the 
enforcement  of  local  regulations  and  such  further  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Where  the  local  authorities  fail  or  refuse  to  enforce  these 
regulations,  the  President  is  empowered  to  appoint  some 
suitable  officer  for  their  enforcement.  Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent is  satisfied  that  there  is  danger  of  the  introduction  of 
an  infectious  or  contagious  disease  in  spite  of  the  quaran- 
tine regulations,  he  may  forbid  the  landing  of  persons  or 
property  for  such  time  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  To  carry 
out  these  purposes  more  fully,  consular  officers  are  required 
to  give  bills  of  health  to  vessels  sailing  to  this  country  from 
por'  where  they  are  stationed  and  to  send  to  the  surgeon- 
general  periodical  reports  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  those 
ports. 

The  general  direction  of  quarantine  matters  has  thus  been 
taken  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  though 
the  machinery  in  this  countiy  and  the  formulation  of  a  part 
of  the  regulations  has  been  left  with  the  local  authorities,  ex- 
cept as  to  such  ports  as  fail  to  furnish  such  machinery. 
Whether  the  President  would  have  power  under  this  law  to 
set  aside  the  local  officers  where  he  considered  their  enforce- 
ment of  the  quarantine  regulations  inadequate,  may  be  open 
to  question,  however  desirable  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
might  be.  In  the  case  of  this  port,  however,  that  question 
does  not  arise.  In  1893,  by  joint  resolution  adopted  March 
5th,  the  legislature  of  this  State  requested  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assume  entire  control  over  the  quarantine  regula- 
tion of  this  port,  and  the  Federal  Government  has  done  so. 
This  certainly  amounts  to  a  failure  and  refusal  by  the  State 
to  exercise  this  power.  The  question  that  remains  is 
whether  the  Federal  law,  in  recognizing  municipal  as  well 
as  State  health  boards,  authorizes  a  city  to  override  the 
action  of  the  State,  and  this  remains  for  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  crop  conditions  in  California 
Forty  f  ve  ^ls  year  witnout  being    suspected  of    ex- 

Thousand  Dollars  aggeration,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  Provi- 
A  Yeab-  dence  with  bountiful  hand  were  showering 

benefits  upon  the  State  in  every  line  of  production.  Gold, 
wheat,  wool,  wine,  green  fruits,  dried  fruits,  and  citrus  fruits 
— in  every  line  of  California  products  1897  seems  destined 
to  be  the  banner  year.  Take,  for-  example,  the  shipments 
for  a  single  county — Santa  Clara.  In  green  and  dried 
fruits  the  shipments  for  last  week  footed  up  5,639,895 
pounds,  or  3,500,000  pounds  more  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  last  year.  The  daily  fruit  shipments  from 
January  1st  to  date  amount  to  48,563,710  pounds,  as  against 
32,667,620  pounds  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Prune 
shipments  since  July  1st  to  September  12th  aggregated  1,451,- 
225  pounds,  while  for  the  same  time  last  year  it  amounted  to 
632,540  pounds.  In  a  little  over  a  fortnight  the  prune 
shipments  from  Santa  Clara  County  alone  will  be  over  a 
million  pounds  daily,  which  will  mean  a  return  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollars  daily  to  the  orchardists.  The 
prune  is  but  one  out  of  the  many  kinds  of  fruits — green,  dried, 
and  citrus  fruits — which  California  produces.  The  crop  of 
prunes  of  the  United  States  this  year  will  probably  reach 
90,000,000  pounds.  California  will  supply  probably  80,- 
000,000  pounds  of  this,  and  Santa  Clara  County  will  supply 
five-sixths  of  California's  product.  Between  two  and  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  will  thus  come  into  the  State 
for  one  kind  of  fruit,  most  of  which  will  go  to  one  county. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  favored  nature  of  that  county,  we 
may  state  that  one  orchardist,  having  an  orchard  of  700 
acres,  in  the  district  known  as  the  Willows,  on  the  outskirts 
of  San  Jose,  sold  his  prunes  some  two  weeks  ago,  green,  to 
be  picked  on  the  trees,  the  crop  amounting  to  1,500  tons, 
at  the  rate  of  $30  a  ton.  This  is  a  very  fair  sum  for  an 
orjhardist  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  to  get  for  his  year's 
work — forty-five  thousand  dollars. 


A    PREPOSTEROUS    FACT. 


Showing  What  the  American  Grit  of  the  Cowboy  can  Accomplish. 

"  Where's  Nedward  ?  "  some  one  asked  the  foreman,  one 
August  night  when  the  boys  were  gathered  around  the 
supper-table  after  a  hard  day  in  the  branding  pens. 

"  Sent  him  over  to  the  river  with  the  horses  for  Mack," 
replied  the  foreman  ;  "  he  won't  be  back  for  four  days." 

"  Oh,  a  picnic,"  said  the  first  speaker. 

"  Not  quite  ;  it's  a  long  stretch  without  water." 

"  Beats  branding  calves,"  insisted  the  other. 

"Yes,  if  you're  built  that  way." 

Ten  miles  or  so  from  the  ranch  the  circling  buzzards 
looked  down  upon  a  prostrate  man.  When  the  sun  set,  a 
cool  breeze  sprang  up  and  the  man  stirred  and  groaned. 
He  lay  upon  an  elevated  mesa,  far  from  any  house,  or  tree, 
or  water-course.  Here  and  there  a  stunted  soap-weed 
showed  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  A  mile  to  the  east- 
ward a  band  of  horses  were  quietly  grazing,  and  a  keen  eye 
might  have  detected  that  one  was  saddled.  The  crisp 
buffalo-grass  about  the  man  was  crushed  down  and  broken 
off.  Twenty  feet  away  a  dog-hole  showed  a  fresh  hoof- 
mark,  and  in  the  earth  beside  the  man  was  a  broad  mark 
made  by  the  cantle  of  the  saddle  as  the  horse  rolled  over. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  and  the  stars  were  shining  when  the 
man  finally  opened  his  eyes  intelligently. 

"  Boys,  give  me  a  drink,"  he  said.  "  Water,  water,"  he 
repeated. 

Low  in  the  north  fitful  lightnings  played  about  a  pill.ir  of 
cloud.  If  the  cloud  drifted  this  way  he  might  get  water,  if 
not,  he  would  go  dry.  Certainly  no  man's  hand  would 
minister  to  him  that  night.     Soon  he  realized  the  situation. 

"  1  was  stunned — my  leg  is  broken,"  said  he.  "  I'll  lie 
here  until  I  rot  before  they  will  find  me.     O  God,  water  ! " 

The  cloud  drew  nearer,  grew  larger,  and  put  out  the  stars. 
As  it  slid  down  from  the  mountain  and  advanced  across  the 
plain,  rumbling  thunder  gave  promise  of  imminent  rain. 
Painfully  the  man  stripped  off  his  coat  and  spread  it  beside 
him  to  catch  the  water.  His  hat  had  fallen  and  lay  several 
feet  beyond  his  reach. 

Quickly  the  cloud  spread  overhead.  Following  a  jarring 
roll  of  thunder,  a  few  big  drops  fell — one  on  the  face  of  the 
thirsty  man.  And  that  was  alL  A  brisk  west  wind  wiped 
the  sky  clean  in  a  moment,  while  the  man  yet  waited  ex- 
pectant. The  stars  shone  out  bright  and  cold.  The  man 
shivered  and  cursed,  and  drew  the  coat  about  him. 

Toward  morning  he  slept  and  dreamed  he  heard  the  fore- 
man's cheery  summons  "  Roll  out,  fellows,"  but  when  he  sat 
up  suddenly  a  twinge  in  his  leg  brought  him  back  to  facts — 
thirst,  daylight,  helplessness.  He  had  been  awakened  by 
the  chattering  of  the  little  marmot  into  whose  hole  the  horse 
had  stumbled,  now  come  forth  to  view  the  damage  done  his 
home.  The  man  drew  his  'pistol  and  fired  twice  at  the 
prairie-dog. 

"  Missed  at  twenty  feet,"  he  muttered,  lying  down  again. 
11  I'll  never  tell  that." 

All  night  he  had  lain  upon  his  back.  Now,  very  slowly 
and  with  both  hands  clasping  the  injured  leg,  which  was 
broken  below  the  knee,  he  turned  upon  his  face  and  reached 
out  toward  the  hat.     It  was  still  several  feet  beyond  him. 

"  I've  got  to  get  out  of  this,"  was  his  thought  ;  "  and  it's 
going  to  hurt  like  hell.  I'd  better  begin  by  going  after  my 
hat."  And  he  went.  It  required  time  and  fortitude  to 
crawl  ten  feet  on  hands  and  knees,  dragging  the  broken  leg, 
but  it  was  done  at  last.  He  reached  the  hat  and  lay  down 
to  take  account  of  himself  and  his  chances. 

"  Ten  feet  in  an  hour  is  two  hundred  and  forty  in  a  day,  I 
would  get  to  the  ranch  in  about  six  months  at  that  rate,  if  I 
could  keep  it  up  day  and  night.  I've  got  to  stay  right  here 
until  the  buzzards  get  me.  If  I  had  water,  I  wouldn't  care 
if  the  devil  got  me.  If  I  ever  get  water,  I've  got  to  get  it 
to-day.  By  to-morrow  I'll  be  too  stiff  and  too  silly.  I 
know" — sitting  up  and  looking  around — "there's  no  water 
on  this  flat,  for  there  isn't  a  hoof  of  stock  in  sight.  Over 
toward  the  mountain  there  are  water-holes  every  spring, 
but  they  have  been  dry  since  June.  By  God,"  he  said  aloud, 
"  that  cloud  last  night  emptied  out  somewhere  before  it  got  to 
me,  and  those  holes  may  be  full  of  water  now  and  only  three 
miles  away.  I  could  crawl  three  miles  if  I  knew  there  was 
a  drink  at  the  finish — but  they  may  be  dry.  Then  I'll  be 
three  miles  further  from  the  creek,  and  three  miles  further  off 
the  trail  when  the  boys  come  out  to  look  me  up.  I  suppose 
they  will  look  me  up — in  about  a  week — when  Mack  comes 
over  to  see  why  the  horses  have  not  been  sent.  I'm  getting 
silly  already.  My  head  throbs  so  and  my  leg,  too.  If  I 
can  get  started  once,  I'll  know  enough  to  keep  a-going,  but 
how  to  decide  I'll  leave  it  to  chance." 

He  placed  his  broad  hat  on  the  end  of  his  quirt  held  up- 
right, balanced  it  carefully,  and  gave  it  a  twirl. 

"  Now,  if  that  side  with  the  bullet-hole  stops  toward  the 
south,  I'll  crawl  toward  home,  and  if  it  turns  to  the  moun- 
tains, I  will  hunt  the  water-holes.  Hold  on  !  "  stopping  the 
revolving  hat  and  closing  his  eyes,  he  said  in  a  very  low 
voice  :  "  Oh,  Lord,  I  don't  know  as  one  cow-puncher  is 
much  object  to  you,  you  got  so  many,  but  I  never  did  much 
dirt,  only  to  Billy,  and  he  was  so  mean  himself,  it  served 
him  right.  If  you  will  help  me  out  of  this  scrape  and 
make  the  hat  stop  at  the  right  place,  I'll  never  forget  it. 
Amen." 

Very  earnestly  then  he  balanced  the  hat  and  set  it  turn- 
ing. After  several  revolutions  it  came  to  a  stop,  with  the 
hole  toward  the  mountains. 

"The  water-holes  it  is,  then,"  said  he,  and  carefully  noting 
the  direction  indicated  :  "  that's  rather  more  to  the  left  than 
I  would  choose,  but  if  you  say  so,  it  goes." 

Without  delay,  but  without  haste,  he  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  a  great  effort.  Before  deciding  on  a  course,  he 
had  whimpered  a  little  ;  the  shock  and  pain  had  unnerved 
him.  There  was  now  no  more  of  that.  He  had  a  purpose, 
and  meant  to  execute  it.     With  bandages   made  from  por- 


tions of  his  clothing,  he  bound  up  the  leg  to  give  it  some 
support.  He  set  his  teeth  down  hard  in  a  strip  of  leather 
cut  from  his  shoe,  then  fixing  his  eyes  upon  a  landmark  in 
the  distance,  which  should  remain  in  view  as  he  moved  over 
the  plain,  he  "  pulled  his  freight." 

It  would  fatigue  you  to  follow  this  man's  trail  as  foot  by 
foot  and  hour  after  hour  he  painfully  progressed  toward  the 
water-holes — tortured  with  thirst,  beset  by  doubt  whether  he 
should  not  find  them  dry.  Upon  the  desert  a  man,  for 
lack  of  water,  may  perish  in  a  few  hours.  In  the  cattle 
country  they  can  and  do  live  and  suffer  for  days  without  it. 
This  man  did.  He  was  only  a  common  forty-dollars-a- 
month  man.  If  he  did  not  get  through,  another  would  take 
his  saddle  and  his  bunk.  To  the  company  it  mattered  not 
at  all  whether  the  name  on  the  pay-roll  was  John  Doe  or 
Richard  Roe.  He  had  lived  meanly  ;  not  always  temper- 
ately. But  he  had  a  trait  common  to  cowboys,  a  splendid 
American  grit,  and  he  got  through.  On  the  third  day  he 
dragged  himself  to  the  first  of  the  water-holes.  It  con- 
tained a  small  amount  of  brackish  and  muddy  water.  Be- 
side it  grew  a  stunted  willow  bush.  Beneath  the  bush  lay 
a  sleeping  calf.  Here  were  all  the  elements  necessary  to  in- 
sure his  safety.     To  work  it  out  was  a  matter  of  detail. 

The  man  does  not  remember  whether  he  first  shot  the 
calf  or  first  slaked  his  thirst,  nor  when  the  idea  occurred  to 
him  of  the  perambulatory  splints.  But  by  the  time  he  had 
eaten  his  second  meal  of  veal— which  followed  very  closely 
on  the  first — his  plan  was  complete.  He  thinks  he  devoted 
about  twenty-four  hours  to  refreshments.  During  that  time 
he  kept  the  leg  in  wet  bandages,  greatly  reducing  the 
swelling. 

It  was  a  work  of  time  to  cut  down  the  low-branched 
willow  with  his  jack-knife  and  to  fashion  a  cane  from  the 
stoutest  portion.  From  smaller  branches  he  made  a  num- 
ber of  splints,  and  these  he  bound  about  the  broken  leg  by 
rawhide  thongs  cut  from  the  calfskin  and  well  soaked  in  the 
pool.  The  contraction  of  the  rawhide  in  drying  made  a 
very  strong  and  rigid  support,  extending  from  the  foot  to 
the  knee,  and  upon  this,  with  the  help  of  the  cane,  he  would 
walk.  It  was  not  springing,  it  was  slow  and  painful  motion, 
but  by  contrast  with  the  three  miles  achieved  in  three  days 
on  hands  and  knees  it  seemed  both  rapid  and  easy.  He 
covered  the  distance  to  the  ranch  in  one  day  and  night, 
coming  in  just  when  the  foreman   was  calling,  "  Roll  out." 

The  first  thing  he  asked,  after  ihe  boys  had  put  him  in 
bed  and  cut  off  the  rawhide,  was  for  somebody  to  shave 
him. 

He  had  a  hard  enough  time  for  several  weeks,  but  the 
doctor  did  not  amputate  the  leg  as  he  at  first  threatened  to 
do.  We  never  convinced  this  sawbones,  though  we  showed 
hirn  the  rawhide  splint,  of  the  fact  that  the  man  walked 
eleven  miles  on  a  broken  leg. 

"  Humbug,"  said  he.  "No  such  case  on  record.  The 
thing  is  preposterous."  G.  B.  Dunham. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1897. 


An  Englishman  who  was  traveling  in  Spain  at  the  time 
Senor  Canovas  was  killed,  writes  to  the  London  Standard 
his  observations  of  the  manner  in  which  men  really  spoke 
of  the  assassination  :  "  Every  paper  devoted  columns  to 
denouncing  the  deed,  commenting  on  the  political  results, 
and  to  unanimously  singing  the  praises  of  the  dead  premier. 
According  to  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  papers  alike,  his 
efforts  for  Spain  has  been  colossal,  and  had  he  lived  he 
would  speedily  have  ended  or  mended  the  difficulties  in 
Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  at  home.  He  was  an  ideal  man, 
politically  and  socially,  and  was  to  be  the  saviour  of  his 
country.  During  the  last  few  days,  in  Seville  and  Madrid, 
I  have  heard  the  opinion  of  many  classes  of  the  community, 
and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  here  state  openly,  in  the 
cafe,  in  the  streets,  at  the  table  d'/wte,  and  in  the  clubs,  that, 
far  from  being  surprised,  they  wonder  that  Canovas  was  not 
murdered  ten  years  ago.  They  speak  of  him  as  a  cold- 
hearted  despot,  opposed  to  all  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  the  prime  cause  of  the  wasted  millions 
in  Cuba,  and  the  murderer  of  the  thousands  who  have  died 
there  from  famine,  disease,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents. They  lay  at  his  door  the  innumerable  tax  abuses,, 
which  have  lately  increased  considerably." 


Bouguereau  has  given  a  New  York  Times  correspondent 
his. opinion  of  the  tax  upon  foreign  pictures  in  the  Dingley 
tariff.  "  Well,  taken  all  in  all,"  said  the  artist,  "  I  really  am 
inclined  to  think  the  bill  will  have  a  good  effect,  judging 
the  matter  from  a  high  artistic  standpoint.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  standard  of  art  will  be  raised,  because  you  must 
know  that  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  act  allowing  free 
entry  of  pictures  into  the  United  States  the  place  has  been 
flooded  with  worthless  works  of  art.  Now  the  American 
public  won't  mind  paying  twenty  per  cent,  upon  a  genuine 
work  of  art,  but  it  will  be  another  matter  in  the  case  of  bad 
art ;  you  will  not  find  picture-dealers  willing  to  take  the  risk 
of  paying  a  tax  on  worthless  canvases." 


The  tortoise  "  is  capable  of  recognizing  the  hand  that 
feeds  him,"  but  not  the  hand  that  strokes  him.  "  You 
might  as  well  stroke  the  dome'of  St.  Paul's,"  as  that  great 
natural  historian,  Sydney  Smith,  informs  us,  "to  please  the 
dean  and  chapter."  He  is  also  impervious  to  humor.  A 
family  tortoise  who  crossed  a  lawn  of  twenty-four  feet  long 
on  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  called  "Fullerton" 
(after  the  champion  greyhound)  in  consequence,  was  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  it — neither  pleased  nor  displeased.  One 
observes  the  same  apathy  in  most  cases  of  longevity. 


Sir  Henry  Irving's  sons  are  both  possessed  of  literary 
ability.  Lawrence  Irving  has  written  a  Peter  the  Great 
drama,  and  this  month's  Nineteenth  Century  contains  a 
clever  and  humorous  article  entitled  "The  True  Story  of 
Eugene  Aram,"  from  the  pen  of  H.  B.  Irving. 


September  20,  1S97. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


HOWELLS'S    NEW    NOVELETTE. 

'An    Open-Eyed    Conspiracy,"    a  Romance    of   Saratoga— How 
Middle-Aged  Couple  Piloted  a  Rustic  Diana  into 
the  Port  of  Matrimony. 


Mr.  Howells  is  in  his  best  vein  in  his  latest  story,  "  An 
Open-Eyed  Conspiracy."  It  is  a  charming  little  idyl,  set 
amid  the  waning  glories  of  Saratoga,  and  in  addition  to  tell- 
ing a  little  romance  that  the  reader  follows  with  lively  inter- 
est, It  presents  a  graphic  and  amusing  picture  of  watering- 
place  society  as  it  has  come  to  be  in  America  since  the 
"cottagers"  and  the  possessors  of  Newport  palaces  have 
dimmed  its  lustre  by  contrast  with  their  greater  brilliance. 

Our  old  friend,  Basil  .March,  tells  the  story  in  the  first 
person.  To  the  sedateness  that  comes  when  a  man's  figure 
has  taken  on  the  swelling  curves  that  come  with  fifty  years, 
he  adds  the  added  dignity  due  to  being  part  proprietor  as 
well  as  editor  of  Fullerton's  magazine,  Every  Other  Week, 
but  this  is  merely  external,  and  he  reveals  himself  in  the 
tale  as  merry  as  a  boy  out  of  school,  in  which  jocund  mood 
he  is  maintained  by  Mrs.  March's  prettily  feminine  modes 
of  thought. 

In  Congress  Park,  March  comes  upon  a  trio  about 
whom  he  falls  to  speculating,  after  the  manner  approved 
amdng  literary  men.  They  are  a  beautiful  and  stylishly 
dressed  girl,  who  has  a  pathetic  droop  to  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  and  an  indefinable  air  of  aggrieved  dis- 
appointment, and  a  couple  who  join  her  in  the  gar- 
den. "  1  instantly  interpreted  her  friends,"  confesses 
March,  "  to  be  the  young  wife  and  middle-aged  husband  of 
a  second  marriage  ;  for  they  were  evidently  man  and  wife, 
and  he  must  have  been  twice  as  old  as  she.  In  person  he 
tended  to  the  weight  which  expresses  settled  prosperity,  and 
a  certain  solidification  of  temperament  and  character  ;  as  to 
his  face,  it  was  kind,  and  it  was  rather  humorous,  in  spite  of 
being  a  little  slow  in  the  cast  of  mind  it  suggested.  He 
wore  an  iron-gray  beard  on  his  cheeks  and  chin,  but  he  had 
his  strong  upper  lip  clean  shaven  j  some  drops  of  perspira- 
tion stood  upon  it  and  upon  his  forehead,  which  showed  itself 
well  up  toward  his  crown  under  the  damp  strings  of  his 
scanty  hair.  He  looked  at  the  young  goddess  in  white  duck 
with  a  sort  of  trouble  in  his  friendly  countenance,  and  his 
wife  (if  it  was  his  wife)  seemed  to  share  his  concern,  though 
she  smiled,  while  he  let  the  corners  of  his  straight  mouth 
droop.  She  was  smaller  than  the  young  girl,  -and  I  thought 
almost  as  young  ;  and  she  had  the  air  of  being  somehow  re- 
sponsible for  her,  and  cowed  by  her,  though  the  word  says 
rather  more  than  I  mean.  She  was  not  so  well  dressed  ; 
that  is,  not  so  stylishly,  though  doubtless  her  costume  was 
more  expensive.  It  seemed  the  inspiration  of  a  village 
dressrnaker  ;  and  her  husband's  low-cut  waistcoat  and  his 
expanse  of  plaited  shirt-front  betrayed  a  provincial  ideal 
which  she  would  never  decry — which  she  would  perhaps 
never  find  different  from  the  most  worldly.  He  had  prob- 
ably, I  swiftly  imagined,  been  wearing  just  that  kind  of 
clothes  for  twenty  years,  and  telling  his  tailor  to  make  each 
new  suit  like  the  last ;  he  had  been  buying  for  the  same 
period  the  same  shape  of  Panama  hat,  regardless  of  the  contin- 
ually changing  type  of  straw  hats  on  other  heads.  I  can  not 
say  just  why,  as  he  tilted  his  chair  back  on  its  hind-legs,  I  felt 
that  he  was  either  the  cashier  of  the  village  bank  at  home,  or 
one  of  the  principal  business  men  of  the  place.  Village 
people  I  was  quite  resolute  to  have  them  all  ;   but  I  left  them 

1  free  to  have  come  from  some  small  manufacturing  centre  in 
Western  Massachusetts,  or  Southern  Vermont,  or  Central 
New  York.     It  was  easy  to   see   that  they  were  not  in  the 

!.  habit  of  coming  away  from  their  place,  wherever  it  was  ; 
and  I  wondered  whether  they   were   finding  their  account  in 

'.  the  present  excursion." 

March  scrapes  acquaintance  with  them  and  verifies  his 
suppositions  as  to  their  condition.  They  are  thirsting  for 
social  excitements,  balls,  flirtations,  almost  escapades  ;  that 
is,  the  women  are,  the  married  one  vicariously,  while  the 
man  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  his  business.  When 
March  tells  his  wife  about  them,  she  expresses  her  thank- 
fulness that  they  are  going  in  a  few  days  ;  but  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  strangers  in  the  park  next  day — the  man 
bewildered  and  desperate,  the  wife  tired  and  disheartened, 
and  the  girl  with  an  air  of  passive  injury — Mrs.  March  im- 
mediately sends  her  husband  after  them  and  takes  them 
under  her  protection.  In  the  domestic  discussion  that 
follows,  that  evening,  as  to  what  they  shall  do  with  their 
proteges,  March  sounds  a  warning  to  other  Americans  of 
the  strangers'  type  who  would  seek  gayety  at  the  erstwhile 
famous  resort  :  "Saratoga,"  he  says,  "is  still  trying  to  do 
the  good  old  American  act,  with  its  big  hotels  and  its 
heterogeneous  hops,  and  I  don't  suppose  there's  ever  such 
a  thing  as  a  society  person  at  any  of  .them.  That  wouldn't 
be  so  bad.  But  the  unsociety  people  seem  to  be  afraid  of 
one  another.  They  feel  that  there  is  something  in  the  air — 
something  they  don't  and  can't  understand  ;  something 
alien,  that  judges  their  old-fashioned  American  impulse  to 
be  sociable,  and  contemns  it." 

The  rustic  Diana,  Miss  Gage,  is  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  country  banker,  and  as  she  is  well  supplied  with 
the  sinews  of  war,  Mrs.  March  takes  her  shopping.  De- 
spite her  rusticity,   however,   and  the   fact  that,   when  she 

1  has  put  on  her  first  new  gown  and  millinery,  she  looks  in- 
quiringly at  Mrs.  March  "  with  the  air  of  being  something 

'.  impersonal  with  a  hat  on,"  she  had  a  perfect  instinct  for 

'  what  went  with  her  style,  and  eventually  she  is  turned  out  a 
very  stunning  creature.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Howells 
puts  some  amusing  reflections  in  March's  mouth:  "Miss 
Gage,"  he  says,  "  was  getting  a  dress  for  the  hop,  and  it 

1  was    to  be    finished  that   day.     I    think  women  really  like 

'  the  scare  of  thinking  their  dresses  will  not  be  done  for  a 
given  occasion,  and  so    arrange  to  have   them    at  the  last 

\  moment.       Mrs.    March    went  with    the   girl   early    in    the 

1  afternoon  to  have  it  tried  on  for  the  last  time,  and  they  came 
home  reporting  that  it  was  a  poem.  My  wife  confided  to 
me  that  it  was  not  half  done — merely  begun,  in  fact — and 


would  never  be  finished  in  time  in  the  world.  She  also 
assured  Miss  Gage  that  she  need  not  be  the  least  uneasy  ; 
that  there  was  not  an  hour's  work  on  the  dress  ;  and  that 
the  dressmaker's  reputation  was  at  stake,  and  she  would 
not  dare  to  fail  her.  I  knew  she  was  perfectly  sincere  in 
both  these  declarations,  which  were,  indeed,  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  two  mental  attitudes,  and  had  no  relation  to  the 
facts." 

First  Deering,  the  up-country  merchant,  goes  home,  and 
then  his  wife  follows,  leaving  the  Marches  in  full  charge  of 
Miss  Gage.  Fortunately  for  them,  young  Kendricks,  "  for- 
merly of  our  staff  on  Every  Other  Week,"  turns  up,  when 
they  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn  for  an  entertaining 
young  man,  and  March  gives  his  mind  the  proper  trend  by 
suggesting  literary  material  in  Saratoga.  "  One  probably 
couldn't  get  his  young  lady  characters  to  come  here  if  they 
were  at  all  in  society,"  he  says.  "  But  of  course  there  must 
be  charming  presences  here  accidentally.  Some  young  girl, 
say,  might  come  here  from  a  country  place,  expecting  to  see 
social  gayety "  "  Ah,  but  that  would  be  too  heart- 
breaking !  "  "  Not  at  all.  Not  if  she  met  some  young 
fellow  accidentally — don't  you  see  ?  "  "  It  would  be  difficult 
to  manage  ;  and  hasn't  it  been  done?" 

When  Kendricks  is  presented — -as  he  duly  is,  in  spite  of 
Mrs.  March's  wish  that  "some  commoner  person  had  come 
along  ;  Kendricks  is  too  precious  "—he  accepts  the  role 
assigned  him  with  almost  undue  alacrity.  And,  by  the  way, 
in  describing  this  young  man,  Mr.  Howells  lets  fall  a  hint 
that  recalls  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck's  explanation  of 
one  phase  of  Richard  Harding  Davis's  popularity.  "  Ken- 
dricks," he  says,  "  never  forgot  the  gentleman  in  the  artist, 
and  he  was  as  true  to  the  convenances  as  if  they  had  been 
principles.  That  was  what  made  Mrs.  March  like  his 
stories  so  much  more  than  the  stories  of  some  people  who 
wrote  better." 

Kendricks  becomes  so  attentive,  in  fact,  that  Mrs.  March 
is  alarmed  lest  the  unsophisticated  girl's  affections  be  un- 
warrantably engaged  and  also  lest  Kendricks,  whose  family 
is  among  the  socially  elect  of  New  York,  make  a  mis- 
alliance. Matters  come  to  a  head  at  a  ball,  whither  March 
chaperones  the  young  couple  but  loses  sight  of  tbem  until 
time  to  go  home.  "  When  I  arrived  with  the  wraps,"  he 
says,  "  I  was  reminded  of  something,  and  I  said,  *  Have 
you  two  been  dancing  together  the  whole  evening  ? '  They 
looked  at  each  other  as  if  for  the  first  time  they  now  real- 
ized the  fact,  and  Kendricks  said  :  l  Why,  of  course  we 
have  !  We  didn't  know  anybody.'  '  Very  well,  then,'  I 
said  ;  'you  have  got  me  into  a  scrape.'  'Oh,  poor  Mr. 
March  !'  cried  the  girl;  'how  have  we  done  it?'  'Why, 
Mrs.  March  said  that  Mr.  Kendricks  would  be  sure  to 
know  numbers  of  people,  and  I  must  get  you  other  partners, 
for  it  wouldn't  do  for  you  to  dance  the  whole  evening  to- 
gether.' She  threw  herself  back  in  the  chair  she  had 
taken,  and  laughed  as  if  this  were  the  best  joke  in  the 
world.  He  said  hardily  :  '  You  see  it  has  done.'  '  And  if 
it  wouldn't  do,'  she  gasped,  'why  didn't  you  bring  me  the 
other  partners? '  '  Because  I  didn't  know  any,1  I  said  ;  and 
this  seemed  to  amuse  them  both  so  much  that  I  was  afraid 
they  would  never  get  their  breath.  She  looked  by  and  by 
at  her  dancing-card,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  wipe  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  she  said:  'No;  there  is  no  other 
name  there'  ;  and  this  seemed  even  a  better  joke  than  the 
other  from  the  way  they  joined  in  laughing  at  it.  '  Well, 
now,1  I  said,  when  they  were  quiet  again,  'this  won't  do,  my 
young  friends.  It's  all  very  well  for  you,  and  you  seem  to 
like  it;  but  I  am  responsible  for  your  having  passed  a 
proper  evening  under  my  chaperonage,  and  something  has 
got  to  be  done  to  prove  it.'  They  saw  the  reasonableness 
of  this,  and  they  immediately  became  sober.  '  Kendricks,' 
I  asked,  'can't  you  think  of  something?'  No,  he  said, 
he  couldn't  ;  and  then  he  began  to  laugh  again.  I  ap- 
plied to  her  in  the  same  terms  ;  but  she  only  answered  : 
'  Oh,  don't  ask  me}  and  she  went  off  laughing,  too. 
'  Very  well,  then,'  I  said ;  '  I  shall  have  to  do  some- 
thing desperate,  and  I  shall  expect  you  both  to  bear 
me  out  in  it,  and  I  don't  want  any  miserable  subterfuges 
when  it  comes  to  the  point  with  Mrs.  March.  Will  you  let 
me  have  your  dancing-card,  Miss  Gage?'  She  detached 
it,  and  handed  it  to  me.  '  It's  very  fortunate  that  Mr. 
Kendricks  wrote  his  name  for  the  first  dance  only,  and 
didn't  go  on  and  fill  it  up.'  'Why,  we  didn't  think  it  was 
worth  while  ! '  she  innocently  explained.  '  And  that's  what 
makes  it  so  perfectly  providential,  as  Mrs.  March  says. 
Now  then,'  I  went  on,  as  I  wrote  in  the  name  of  a  rising 
young  politician,  who  happened  just  then  to  have  been 
announced  as  arriving  in  Saratoga  to  join  some  other  leaders 
in  arranging  the  slate  of  his  party  for  the  convention  to  meet 
a  month  later,  '  we  will  begin  with  a  good  American.'  I 
handed  the  card  to  Kendricks.  '  Do  you  happen  to  re- 
member the  name  of  the  young  French  nobleman  who 
danced  the  third  dance  with  Miss  Gage?'  'No,'  he  said  ; 
'  but  I  think  I  could  invent  it.'  And  he  dashed  down  an 
extremely  probable  marquis,  while  Miss  Gage  clapped  her 
hands  for  joy.  'Oh,  how  glorious!  how  splendid!'  I 
asked,  *  Will  you  ever  give  me  away  the  longest  day  you 
live?'  'Never,'  she  promised;  and  I  added  the  name  of 
a  South  American  doctor,  one  of  those  doctors  who  seem  to 
be  always  becoming  the  presidents  of  their  republics  and 
ordering  all  their  patients  of  opposite  politics  to  be  shot  in 
the  plaza.  Kendricks  entered  a  younger  son  of  an  English 
duke,  and  I  contributed  the  hyphenated  surname  of  a  New 
York  swell,  and  between  us  we  soon  had  all  the  dances  on 
Miss  Gage's  card  taken  by  the  most  distinguished  people. 
We  really  studied  probability  in  the  forgery,  and  we  were 
proud  of  the  air  of  reality  it  wore  in  the  carefully  differenced 
handwritings,  with  national  traits  nicely  accented  in  each." 

This  little  trick,  however,  was  not  a  complete  success. 
"  The  fun  of  it  all  was,"  says  March,  "that  Mrs.  March 
was  not  deceived  for  an  instant.  '  Oh,  nonsense  ! '  she  said, 
when  she  glanced  at  our  pretty  deception,  which  we  pre- 
sented with  perhaps  too  perfect  seriousness.  "  Then  you 
danced  only  the  first  dance?  '  '  No,  no  ! '  Miss  Gage  pro- 
tested.    '  I  danced  every  dance  as   long  as  I  stayed.'     She 


laughed,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth  and  her  eyes 
shining  above.  'Yes;  I  can  testify  to  that,  Mrs.  March,' 
said  Kendricks,  and  he  laughed  wildly,  too.  I  must  say 
their  laughter  throughout  was  far  beyond  the  mirthfulness  of 
the  facts.  They  both  protested  that  they  had  had  the  best 
time  in  the  world,  and  the  gayest  time  ;  that  I  had  been  a 
mirror  of  chaperons,  and  followed  them  round  wilh  my  eyes 
wherever  they  went,  like  a  family  portrait  ;  and  that  they 
were  the  most  exemplary  young  couple  at  the  hop  in  their 
behavior.  Mrs.  March  asked  them  all  about  it,  and  she 
joined  in  their  fun  with  a  hilarity  which  I  knew  from  long 
experience  boded  me  no  good." 

The  omens  were  not  at  fault,  but  Mrs.  March  takes  upon 
herself  the  task  of  speaking  to  Miss  Gage.  When  she  an- 
nounces this  fact  to  her  husband,  "  I  had  suddenly  a  wild  wish," 
he  says,  "that  it  were  practicable  for  me  to  speak  to  Miss 
Gage.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  a  peep  into  a  girl's  heart 
at  just  such  a  moment,  when  it  must  be  quivering  with  the 
unconfessed  sense  of  love  and  the  confident  hope  of  being 
loved,  but  while  as  yet  nothing  was  assured,  nothing  was 
ascertained.  If  it  would  not  have  been  shocking,  if  it  would 
not  have  been  sacrilegious,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  in- 
teresting, and,  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  infinitely  im- 
portant. I  thought  that  I  should  have  been  willing  to 
undergo  all  the  embarrassment  of  such  an  inquiry  for  the 
sake  of  its  precious  results,  if  it  had  been  at  all  possible  ;  but 
I  acquiesced  that  it  would  not  be  possible."  He  does,  how- 
ever, have  a  talk  with  Kendricks,  from  which  he  learns  that 
while  he,  March,  was  getting  their  wraps,  at  the  end  of  the 
ball,  Kendricks  had  propounded  the  momentous  question 
and  received  a  reply  which  sent  him  into  the  seventh  heaven 
of  bliss  and  was  abundant  excuse  for  the  gales  of  hilarity 
with  which  they  had  greeted  his  suggestion  about  the  dance- 
card. 

But  we  have  already  carried  the  story  far  enough,  and 
must  leave  it  with  a  strong  recommendation  to  those  who 
care  for  a  pleasant  hour's  reading,  with  the  possibility  of 
occasional  returns  to  its  pages  for  some  of  Mr.  Howells's 
cleverest  passages. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ;  price, 
$1.00. 
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Apropos  of  the  late  "international"  duel,  rumors  of  the 
most  extraordinary  character  find  currency  in  Paris.  Discus- 
sion centres  round  the  fact  that  Prince  Henri's  sword  at  one 
period  of  the  encounter  was  seen  to  be  bent.  This  was  ex- 
plained in  the  official  account  as  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  weapon  had  come  in  contact  with  a  trousers  button. 
But  more  sinister  suggestions  are  made,  among  them  being 
the  allegation  that  the  Count  of  Turin  was  protected 
by  a  cuirass.  The  Soir  says :  "  When  the  fifth  onset 
commenced,  it  was  remarked  that  the  prince's  sword  was 
bent.  Where  and  how  that  happened  no  one  knows — per- 
haps on  a  trousers  button,  perhaps  on  a  hard-starched  shirt- 
front,  perhaps  from  some  other  cause.  In  any  case,  the 
sword  we  saw  after  the  duel,  at  the  house  of  Count  Leontieff, 
is  bent  at  about  fifteen  centimeters  from  the  point.  The 
thrust  must  have  been  very  violent  and  have  met  with  a  very 
resisting  substance  to  produce  such  a  bend."  The  repre- 
sentative of  Patrie,  who  called  on  M.  Leontieff,  was  shown 
the  swords  used  by  Prince  Henri.  He  says  :  "  We  perceive 
that  the  point  of  one  is  blunted  as  if  it  had  struck  a  cuirass, 
and  that,  moreover,  at  about  five  centimeters  from  the  point 
there  exists  a  very  visible  bend,  indicating  the  violence  with 
which  the  thrust  was  given,  and  how  serious  must  have  been 
the  resistance.  Count  Leontieff  said  :  '  Oh,  it  was  not  at 
all  an  ordinary  duel,  to  that  I  can  certify,  for  after  the  en- 
counter, in  the  course  of  which  the  Count  of  Turin  was  so 
near  finding  his  death,  Prince  Henri  told  me  that,  after  a 
straight  lunge  directed  low  down,  he  had  felt  such  resistance 
that  for  a  few  seconds  his  wrist  remained  quite  numbed.' " 


A  great  revolution  in  warfare  will  be  effected  if  anything 
comes  of  the  new  French  rifle  which  discharges  vitriol  in- 
stead of  bullets.  Heroes  do  not  fear  death,  but  naturally 
shrink  from  disfigurement.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  we 
are  told  in  the  Latin  Grammar  (comic),  would  "  walk  among 
the  cannon-balls,  him  not  caring  one  blow  "  ;  but  even  the 
great  duke  would  hardly  have  exhibited  the  same  indiffer- 
ence to  rifles  squirting  vitriol.  No  decent-looking  soldier 
will  be  got  to  face  them  ;  they  will  have  to  be  approached 
backwards.  This  will  entail  a  new  system  of  drill.  Think 
of  a  whole  regiment  charging  backward  !  If  both  forces 
are  possessed  of  this  novel  weapon,  the  spectacle  will  be 
doubly  entertaining.  Our  ideas  will  not  only  be  trans- 
formed, but  inverted.  When  our  warriors  return  (says 
James  Payn),  they  will  no  longer  exhibit  with  pride  the 
wounds  they  have  received  in  front — quite  the  reverse  ;  the 
more  behind  the  better. 


The  Royal  Gorge,  in  Colorado,  is  to  be  lighted  with 
electricity.  The  running  time  of  the  trains  through  this  re- 
markable canon  is  so  arranged  that  tourists  are  compelled 
to  pass  through  it  at  night,  and  are  thus  prevented  from 
viewing  its  beauties.  To  obviate  this  the  railroad  company 
proposes  to  make  it  as  light  as  day,  and,  if  anything,  to  add 
to  its  scenic  beauties,  because  of  the  accentuated  lights  and 
shadows  which  must  play  over  and  between  the  rocks. 


The  statement  of  the  British  commander-in-chief  that  to 
carry  the  colors  into  battle  under  the  modern  conditions  of 
warfare  will  be  an  act  of  suicide,  is  well  grounded.  They 
would  only  be  a  mark  for  "weapons  of  precision,"  while 
the  victim  would,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  fall  in  vain, 
since  his  rank  would  not  be  high  enough  to  give  promotion. 
It  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  romance  of  war. 

One  saloon  in  Dawson  has  a  bell  swung  over  the  door 
outside  for  the  convenience  of  those  liberal  individuals  who 
may  want  to  "gin  up  the  whole  town."  Any  person  so  dis- 
posed has  but  to  pull  the  rope,  and  the  whole  population  re- 
sponds. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


September  20,  1897. 


HER    SISTER'S    BEST    MAN. 

How  an  Innocent  Kid  Stole  his  Affections. 

Mile.  Etienne  Leclerc  (fourteen  years  old)  to  Mile.  Clem- 
entine Jonassier  (the  same  age). 

You  must  not  scold  me,  Clemmie,  darling,  if  I  have  not 
written  you  since  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Conserva 
toire,  when  we  both  had  such  attacks  of  hysterics,  thanks  to 
the  behavior  of  the  awarding  jury.  What  utterly  heartless 
creatures  those  men  must  be  to  make  such  pretty  girls  as  us 
cry  !  Well,  I  hope  you  are  over  your  mortification  by  this 
time  :  I  am.  A  prize  more  or  less  is  not  worth  a  moment's 
worry,  particularly  as  I  am  convinced  that  neither  your  future 
nor  mine  lies  in  the  piano. 

Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  said  that  1  was  not  able  to 
write  to  you  sooner.  This  has  been  owing  to  our  having  to 
go  on  the  road  with  the  Machard  Company.  The  tour  be- 
gan at  the  same  time  as  the  holidays,  and  you  know  that 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  members  is  the  "eminent 
prima  donna"  Fausta  Leclerc,  my  sister.  My  mother 
travels  with  her,  of  course  ;  she  says  she  has  to  for  the  sake 
of  propriety,  but  that  depends  on  the  point  of  view,  does  it 
not  ?  The  truth  is,  Fausta's  temper  has  never  enabled  her 
to  keep  a  maid  twenty-four  hours  ;  mamma  is  the  only  one 
who  can  put  up  with  her.  As  to  myself,  they  took  me  along, 
too,  because  they  couldn't  leave  me  in  the  street  probably. 
But  they  never  neglect  an  opportunity  to  remind  me  that  I 
cost  a  good  deal  and  am  earning  nothing.  I  have  to  travel 
third-class  with  mamma,  while  Fausta  has  a  luxurious  com- 
partment. 

We  have  already  done  Orleans  (an  awfully  dull  place), 
Angouleme  (awfully  jolly),  Bordeaux,  and  Toulouse.  Oh, 
Bordeaux  is  a  sweet  place  !  Lots  of  men,  dresses,  and 
shops,  and  a  theatre  as  big  as  the  Paris  Bourse.  How  I 
should  love  to  live  there  !  The  town  is  full  of  young  men. 
They  say  they  sell  wine.  That  is  perhaps  true  ;  but  if  they 
do  they  must  get  up  during  the  night  to  sell  it,  for  all  day 
and  evening  they  are  amusing  themselves. 

One  of  these  remarkable  wine  merchants  is  named  Julien 
Colayrac.  He  is  twenty-seven  years  old,  but  looks  nineteen. 
He  is  as  sweet  as  a  cupid,  literally  stuffed  with  money,  and 
fell  in  love  with  the  "  eminent  prima  donna  "  during  one  of 
the  performances  of  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys." 

Fausta's  sweetheart  followed  us  to  Toulouse,  where  we 
are  for  the  present.  All  together — Fausta,  mamma,  I,  and 
he — we  make  a  nice  little  party  of  four.  Meantime,  the 
wines  of  the  Julien  Colayrac  brand  continue  to  be  sold  and 
delivered  free  anywhere  in  the  country,  in  casks  or  in 
bottles.     Who  sells  them?     Heaven  alone  knows  ! 

Now,  you  have  probably  noticed  already  that  my  dear 
elder  sister  is  horribly  jealous  of  me.  It's  all  very  well  her 
repeating  constantly  that  I  am  a  kid,  that  my  hands  are  red, 
that  I  am  flat-chested,  that  1  have  a  big  mouth,  etc.  She  is 
compelled  to  admit  in  petto  that  I  am  already  better-looking 
than  she  is,  and  that  annoys  her.  You  have  no  idea  how 
that  vexes  her  ! 

Since  "  the  little  Bordeaux  man "  (that's  what  mamma 
calls  young  Colayrac)  has  been  following  us  around,  Fausta 
was  very  nasty  to  me.  All  the  time  she  makes  such  unkind 
remarks  as  these  in  front  of  him  :  "  That  kid  is  as  flat  as 
an  ironing-board/'  or  "That  kid  combs  herself  with  a  nail," 
or  "  That  kid  dresses  like  a  gypsy."  I'd  just  like  to  see  the 
dresses  that  the  "eminent  prima  donna"  wore  at  my  age.  I 
Anally  grew  very  tired  of  this  teasing,  and  about  a  week  ago 
I  took  my  dear  sister  aside,  and  the  following  conversation 
passed  between  us  : 

"  Do  you  intend  to  go  on  making  fun  of  me  before  '  the 
little  Bordeaux  man  '  ? " 

"  I  intend  doing  just  what  I  please." 
"  So  you'll  continue  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  will." 

"  Are  you  so  afraid  that  he'll  notice  I  am  better-looking 
than  you  ?  " 

(Here  my  dear  sister  affected  the  greatest  amusement.) 
" Better-looking  than  me?     I  should  pity  his   taste.     Do 
you  suppose  any  one  notices  such  a  kid  as  you  ? " 

"  If  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  steal  your  'little  Bordeaux 
man,'  it  wouldn't  be  difficult." 
"  Very  well ;  try." 
"Very  well  ;  I  will." 

After  that  conversation  my  sister  naturally  ill-treated  me 
more  than  ever  before  Julien.  I  put  up  with  everything 
with  the  resignation  of  an  angel,  and  affected  the  greatest 
sadness,  as  if  I  had  a  secret  sorrow.  From  time  to  time  at 
table  when  "the  little  Bordeaux  man"  looked  at  me,  he 
found  my  eyes  fixed  on  his  (my  maidenly  glances  that  we 
used  to  amuse  ourselves  in  casting  at  poor  Ambroise  at  the 
Conservatoire  to  disturb  his  nights).  Directly  he  looked  I 
quickly  cast  down  my  eyes,  as  if  I  had  been  caught  in  the 
act  of  adoring  him.  This  ended  by  interesting  the  young 
man.  I  also  adopted  other  and  more  material  means  to 
interest  him — means  that  were  easy,  since  we  lived  under 
the  same  roof.  I  would  fasten  my  boots  when  I  knew  he 
was  looking,  and  show  myself  with  my  hair  down  (you 
know  how  pretty  my  hair  is). 

He  began  to  bite  in  earnest.  Each  evening,  while  Fausta 
was  on  the  stage,  he  came  to  me  behind  the  scenes.  He 
could  talk  more  freely,  not  being  intimidated  by  Fausta, 
and  as  to  mamma,  she  is  hypnotized  all  the  time  her 
daughter  is  singing.  You  could  stick  pins  into  her  and  she 
would  feel  nothing.  One  night  he  began  to  question  me, 
asking  me  why  I  was  sad,  and  paying  me  compliments.  I 
replied  with  sighs  and  monosyllables,  and  sometimes  by  a 
furtive  tear  that  I  managed  to  squeeze  out.  I  ended  by 
confessing  the  cause  of  my  secret  chagrin,  and,  dear  me, 
how  I  fooled  the  poor  man  !  I  said  in  substance  that  I  was 
very  unhappy  at  home,  because  they  dressed  me  like  a  Cin- 
derella and  made  me  run  all  kinds  of  errands  and  gave  me 
more  cuffs  than  pocket-money.  I  was  determined,  I  told 
binf,  to  leave  them  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  take  refuge 
in  a  convent,  for  which  I  felt  I  was  intended. 


"A  convent!"  "the  little  Bordeaux  man"  exclaimed. 
"  Do  you  want  to  renounce  the  world  ?  Don't  you  love  any 
one  ? " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  I  replied.  "I  love  some  one — but  he 
doesn't  love  me." 

As  I  said  this  I  fixed  my  innocent  eyes  on  his.  He 
understood  me  and  took  me  in  his  arms.  He  said  he 
wished  to  be  instrumental  in  my  redemption,  and  that  he 
would  put  me  in  a  convent  to  finish  my  education,  and  that 
all  he  would  ask  was  that  I  should  love  him  a  little,  as  he 
adored  me. 

"But  what  about  Fausta?"  I  sighed. 

"Fausta?  Why,  she  is  not  worthy  to  unfasten  your 
shoes,  my  child.      I  have  never  taken  her  seriously." 

This  little  scene  took  place  in  the  dressing-room  of  the 
"eminent  prima  donna,"  who  was  singing  Brunhild  in 
"Sigurd."  She  has  to  return  to  her  dressing-room  to 
change  her  costume,  and  she  came  in  just  as  "  the  little 
Bordeaux  man  "  and  I  were  sealing  our  engagement  with  a 
kiss. 

You  can  imagine  the  scene  that  followed  :  Rage  of  Brun- 
hild, attack  of  hysterics,  arrival  post-haste  of  mamma,  the 
stage  -  manager  frantically  calling  "  Mme.  Fausta!  En 
scene  !  Quick ! "  Fausta  replying  in  a  brief  and  classic 
phrase,  while  on  the  stage  Sigurd,  chagrined  at  Brunhild's 
protracted  absence,  coming  off  after  saying  to  the  audience  : 
"  I  can't  imagine  what  the  woman's  about  !  "  The  Toulouse 
people,  as  you  know,  are  hot-headed.  They  became  angry, 
and  the  manager  was  obliged  to  lower  the  curtain. 

Mamma  gave  me  a  wigging  when  we  got  home,  but  I 
didn't  care.  The  "  eminent  prima  donna  "  no  longer  annoys 
me  about  my  uncombed  hair,  my  flat  chest,  or  my  red 
hands.  The  "  kid  sister"  had  put  her  nose  out  of  joint. — 
From  Marcel  Prevosfs  "  Letters  of  IVomen"  translated  by 
Arthur  Hornblow. 


The  ascent  of  Mt.  St.  Elias,  which  was  accomplished  by 
Prince  Louis  of  Savoy  and  his  associates,  demonstrates  the 
special  adaptability  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  mountaineers 
for  this  class  of  work.  That  a  mountain  rising  the  better 
part  of  half  a  mile  above  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
in  a  region  where  the  snow-line  descends  to  within  2,000 
to  3,000  feet  of  the  sea-level,  or  even  lower,  should  have 
been  ascended  in  a  first  effort  is  evidence  of  surprising  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  mountaineer- 
ing craft.  Although  by  no  means  rising  to  the  height  of  the 
Karakoram  Himalayas  (Pioneer  Peak,  some  23,000  feet), 
or  of  Aconcagua,  or  even  of  the  Ibi  Gamin  (upward  of 
22,000  feet),  Mt.  St.  Elias  has  in  its  prodigiously  extended 
snow-mantle,  and  in  the  hazardous  approach  to  it  over  the 
backs  of  gigantic  and  greatly  rifted  glaciers,  certain  elements 
associated  with  it  which  have  been  thought  to  render  the 
mountain  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  climb  of  any  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  altitude,  as  computed  by  the 
mercurial  barometer,  is  18,060  feet,  a  result  surprisingly  in 
accord  with  the  determination,  by  angle  measurement,  of 
Professor  Russell,  who  obtained  "  18,100,  plus  or  minus  a 
probable  error  of  100  feet."  Earlier  measurements  of  the 
mountain  ranged  from  less  than  13,000  feet  (La  Perouse,  in 
17S6)  to  approximately  19,600  feet  (Dall,  1874).  It  is 
probably  safe  to  accept  the  present  measurement,  which 
places  St.  Elias — barring  a  possible  excess  in  favor  of 
the  neighboring  Mt.  Logan  —  as  the  second  mountain 
in  point  of  elevation  on  the  North  American  continent, 
the  place  of  honor  belonging  to  the  Citlaltepetl,  the 
Star  Mountain — better  known  as  the  Peak  of  Orizaba — of 
Mexico,  to  which  the  determinations  of  Heilprin  (1890, 
aneroid),  Scovell  (1891,  triangulation),  and  Kaska  (1S97, 
mercurial  barometer)  give  18,2(3)00  feet.  The  non-volcanic 
nature  of  Mt.  St.  Elias  had  already  virtually  been  deter- 
mined by  Professor  Russell,  but  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
geologists  to  know  that  Prince  Louis's  studies  of  the  mount- 
ain for  the  four  thousand  feet  left  untouched  by  Russell  con- 
firm this  investigator's  general  conclusions. 


The  report  that  the  hulk  of  the  Osprey  has  been  found,  if 
it  be  true,  affords  the  solution  of  what  has  been  a  mystery 
of  the  sea  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  Osprey,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  strangely-rigged  three-masted  bark 
on  which  the  Australian  Tichborne  claimant  declared  he  had 
been  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  the  Bella.  His  story  of 
his  career,  up  to  the  time  of  that  wreck  and  from  the  time 
he  left  the  Osprey,  made  a  narrative  which  would  have  es- 
tablished his  claim  to  the  Tichborne  estate  if  he  could  have 
proved  that  he  had  been  rescued  from  the  Bella  by  the 
crew  of  the  Osprey.  This  one  missing  link  in  his  chain, 
however,  made  his  entire  story  worthless.  The  Osprey  dis- 
appeared in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1875,  and  was  not 
heard  of  again  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  well-known 
wrecker,  Whitelaw,  discovered  on  the  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  the  hull  of  a  vessel  on  which  could  be  made  out  the 
name  Osprey.  It  seems  that  this  is  the  bark  which  ran 
into  and  sent  to  the  bottom  the  steamship  Pacific,  with  all 
but  three  of  her  three  hundred  and  odd  souls,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1S75,  a  short  distance  below  Cape  Flattery. 


Farmer  James  Shuman,  living  near  Lapel,  Ind.,  was  looking 
up  legal  points  last  week,  to  see  if  he  had  grounds  for  action 
against  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Last  fall  he  was  a  silver 
man.  He  heard  Bryan  in  Indianapolis,  and  especially 
marked  the  warning  to  farmers  that  if  silver  went  down,  as 
he  said  it  would  if  the  Republicans  were  elected,  wheat 
would  also  go  down.  The  day  after  election  he  thought  he 
struck  a  good  thing  when  gold  men,  the  Shetterlys  of  Lapel, 
contracted  for  this  year's  wheat  crop  at  fifty-eight  cents  a 
bushel.  He  was  called  upon  to  deliver  five  hundred  bushels 
the  day  Madison  County  dealers  paid  one  dollar.  He  is 
loser  several  hundred  dollars,  and  thought  he  could  recover 
from  Bryan.  He  was  greatly  disappointed  when  he  learned 
he  could  not. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Count  Rinaldo  Rinaldi. 
"Tis  a  dark-purple,  moonlighted  midnight  ; 

There  is  music  about  on  the  air. 
And.  where,  through  the  water,  fall  flashing 

The  oars  of  each  gay  gondolier, 
The  lamp-lighted  ripples  are  dashing, 

In  the  musical  moonlighted  air, 
To  the  music,  in  merriment  ;  washing 

And  splashing  the  black  marble  stair 
That  leads  to  the  last  garden- terrace, 

Where  many  a  gay  cavalier 
And  many  a  lady  yet  loiter, 

Round  the  Palace  in  festival  there. 

'Tis  a  terrace  all  paven  mosaic- 
Black  marble  and  green  malachite ; 

Round  an  ancient  Venetian  Palace, 

Where  the  windows  with  lampions  are  bright. 

'Tis  an  evening  of  gala  and  festival, 
Music,  and  passion,  and  light. 

There  is  love  in  the  nightingales'  throats 
That  sing  in  the  garden  so  well ; 

I  here  is  love  in  the  face  of  the  moon  ; 

There  is  love  in  the  warm  languid  glances 
Of  the  dancers  adown  the  dim  dances  ; 

There  is  love  in  the  low  languid  notes 
That  rise  into  rapture  and  swell 

From  viol,  and  flute,  and  bassoon. 

The  tree  that  bends  down  o'er  the  water 

So  black  is  a  black  cypress-tree. 
And  the  statue,  there,  under  the  terrace, 

Mnemosyne's  statue  must  be- 
There  comes  a  black  gondola  slowly 

To  the  Palace  in  festival  there  ; 
And  the  Count  Rinaldo  Rinaldi 

Has  mounted  the  black  marble  stair. 

There  was  nothing  but  darkness,  and  midnight, 
And  tempest,  and  storm,  in  the  breast 

Of  the  Count  Rinaldo  Rinaldi, 

As  his  foot  o'er  the  black  marble  prest — 

The  glimmering  black  marble  stair 

Where  the  weed  in  the  green  ooze  is  clinging. 

That  leads  to  the  garden  so.  fair, 

Where  the  nightingales  softly  are  singing — 
Where  the  minstrels  new  music  are  stringing, 

And  the  dancers  for  dancing  prepare. 

There  rustles  a  robe  of  white  satin  ; 

There's  a  footstep  falls  light  by  the  stair  ; 

There  rustles  a  robe  oF  white  satin  ; 

There's  a  gleaming  of  soft  golden  hair  ; 

And  the  Lady  Irene  Ricasoli 

Stands  near  the  cypress-tree  there- 
Near  Mnemosyne's  statue  so  fair  — 

The  Lady  Irene  Ricasoli, 

With  the  light  in  her  long  golden  hair. 

And  the  nightingales  softly  are  singing 

In  the  mellow  and  moonlighted  air  ; 
And  the  minstrels  their  viols  are  stringing  ; 

And  the  dancers  for  dancing  prep  ire. 

1  Siora,"  the  Count  said  unto  her, 
"  The  shafts  of  ill-fortune  pursue  me  ; 
The  old  griefs  grow  newer  and  newer, 

The  old  pangs  are  never  at  rest  ; 
And  the  foes  that  have  sworn  to  undo  me 

Have  left  me  no  peace  in  my  breast. 
Thev  have  slandered,  and  wronged,  and  maligned  me  ; 

Though  they  broke  not  my  sword  in  my  hand, 
They  have  broken  my  heart  in  my  bosom 

And  sorrow  my  youth  has  unmanned. 
But  1  love  you,  Irene,  Irene, 

With  such  love  as  the  wretched  alone 
Can  feel  from  the  desert  within  them 

Which  only  the  wretched  have  known  ! 
And  the  heart  of  Rinaldo  Rinaldi 

Dreads,  Lady,  no  frown  but  your  own. 
To  others  be  all  that  you  are,  love — 

A  lady  more  lovely  than  most  ; 
To  me— be  a  fountain,  a  star,  love, 

That  lights  to  his  haven  the  lost ; 
A  shrine  that  with  tender  devotion, 

The  mariner  kneeling,  doth  deck 
With  the  dank  weeds  yet  dripping  from  ocean, 

And  the  last  jewel  saved  from  the  wreck. 

"  None  heeds  us,  beloved  Irene  ! 

None  will  mark  if  we  linger  or  fly. 
Amid  all  the  mad  masks  in  yon  revel, 

There  is  not  an  ear  or  an  eye — 
Not  one— that  will  gaze  or  will  listen ; 

And,  save  the  small  star  in  the  sky 
Which,  to  light  us,  so  softly  doth  glisten, 

There  is  none  will  pursue  us,  Irene. 

O  love  me,  O  save  me,  I  die  1 
I  am  thine,  O  be  mine,  O  beloved  ! 

"  Fly  with  me,  Irene,  Irene  ! 

The  moon  drops  ;  the  morning  is  near, 
My  gondola  waits  by  the  garden 

And  fleet  is  my  own  gondolier  !  " 
What  the  Lady  Irene  Ricasoli, 

By  Mnemosyne's  statue  in  stone, 
Where  she  leaned,  'neath  the  black  cypress-tree, 
To  the  Count  Rinaldo  Rinaldi 

Replied  then,  it  never  was  known, 
And  known,  now,  it  never  will  be. 

But  the  moon  hath  been  melted  in  morning  ; 

And  the  lamps  in  the  windows  are  dead  ; 
And  the  gay  cavaliers  from  the  terrace, 

And  the  ladies  they  laughed  with,  are  fled ; 
And  the  music  is  husht  in  the  viols  ; 

And  the  minstrels,  and  dancers,  are  gone  ; 
And  the  nightingales  now  in  the  garden, 

From  singing  have  ceased,  one  by  one  ; 
But  the  Count  Rinaldo  Rinaldi 

Still  stands,  where  he  last  stood,  alone, 
'Neath  the  black  cypress-tree,  near  the  water, 

By  Mnemosyne's  statue  in  stone. 

O'er  his  spirit  was  silence  and  midnight, 

In  his  breast  was  the  calm  of  despair. 
He  took,  with  a  smile,  from  a  casket 

A  single  soft  curl  of  gold  hair — 

A  wavy  warm  curl  of  gold  hair. 
And  into  the  black-bosomed  water 

He  flung  it  athwart  the  black  stair. 
The  skies,  they  were  changing  above  him  ; 

The  dawn,  it  came  cold  on  the  air  ; 
He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  kerchief — 
"  Would."  he  sighed,  "that  her  face  was  less  fair  1 

That  her  face  was  less  hopelessly  fair." 
And  folding  the  kerchief,  he  covered 

The  eyes  of  Mnemosyne  there.— Owen  Meredith. 


There  have  recently  been  one  or  two  unpleasant  accidents 
in  Venice  through  gondolas  being  cut  down  by  the  "  penny  " 
steam-launches. 
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THE    DANGERS    OF    PARIS. 

Fannie   Edgar  Thomas   says  that  American    Girl    Students  are  as 

Safe    There   as    at    Home— They    have    Only    to 

Behave  Themselves. 

Paris  has  always  been  held  up  to  Ameiican  parents  as  a 
hot-bed  of  iniquity,  in  which  it  would  be  madness  to  leave  a 
girl  student  of  art,  music,  or  what  not.  But  there  is  a  re- 
action against  that  opinion.  We  recently  quoted  Miss 
Katherine  de   Forest's   statement  that  the   modest   and  well- 


erty  possible.  Such  women  are  always  somewhere  sus- 
tained, petted,  even  praised  by  some  men,  even  by  men 
worth*- while  in  other  respects,  especially  by  those  seeking  { 
entertainment  at  reduced  rates  ;  and  they  are  received  by 
sufficient  easy-going  hostesses  to  seem  to  be  received  every- 
where. 

u  When  women,  held  by  all  the  laws  of  loyalty  and  honor, 
may  renounce  restriction  at  will,  and  be  upheld  in  it  by  the 
tacit  permission  and  encouragement  of  men,  why  should  re- 
straint be  insisted  upon  with  women  whose  only  law  is  the 
occult  one  of  womanly  standard?  Where  is  the  encourage- 
ment   lo    so-called    Right,    and  where    the  recompense  for 


behaving  American  woman  may  venture  about  the  streets  of  J  correct  living  ?  So,  at  least,  the  girls  think  ;  and  so, 
Paris  alone  as  unmolested  as  she  would  be  in  an  American  ;  indeed,  they  are  justified  in  reasoning.  Some  of  these 
city  if  she  will  avoid  attracting  attention  and  seem  to  be  on  ]  married  women  should  be  shot  in  the  public  market-place, 
business  bent,  and  now  Fannie  Edgar  Thomas,  the  well-  |  as  example  and  encouragement  to  right  living  ;  that  is,  so 
known  musical  writer,  adds  fresh  testimony  to  the  same  ;  long  as  right  living  is  made  necessary  to  civilization.  Other- 
effect  in   a   letter  to    the    New    York  Independent.     "  The  I  wise  let  us  away  with  restraint  and  restriction,  and  have,  at 


legend  of  dangers  to  the  musical  student  in  Paris,"  she 
writes,  "  is  one  created  and  believed  in,  but  which  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  The  idea  of  Paris  has  been  that  of  a 
great,  glittering,  vari-colored  chandelier  swinging  in  mid-air, 
surrounded  by  bats,  vampires,  and  goblins,  clutching  ever  at 
innocent  strangers  who  ventured  near.  The  absurd  stories 
told  at  home  by  women  wishing  to  impress  credulous  listen- 
ers with  a  sense  of  iheir  own  irresistible  charms  is  largely 
responsible  for  this. 

"To  begin  with,  the  women  who  go  over  there  to  study 
music  are  most  of  them  no  longer  young,  all  of  them 
long  past  the  age  of  infantile  irresponsibility.  They  are 
neither  idiotic  nor  inexperienced,  the  youngest  of  them. 
They  are  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 
Secondly,  experience  shows  that  Frenchmen  are  in  no  way 
inclined  to  interfere  with  student  strangers.  This  statement 
will  bear  the  closest  examination.  Indeed,  the  way  in  which 
they  are  ignored  by  Frenchmen  in  Paris  is  a  source  of  an- 
noyance to  a  certain  class  of  foreign  women  who  would 
willingly,  in  their  turn,  have  something  remarkable  to  re- 
count. 

1  That  so-called  vice  is  open  and  honest  as  the  daylight 


least,  honesty  and  justice." 


The  people  of  the  Swedish  capital  drink  more  beer  and 
wine  than  the  people  of  any  other  city  in  the  world  in  pro- 
portion to  population  (writes  Walter  Wellman  to  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald).  They  start  in  at  breakfast  and  never  stop 
till  midnight.  Your  Norwegian  or  Swede  who  has  found 
prosperity  enough  to  enable  him  to  have  what  he  wants, 
almost  invariably  drinks  beer  for  breakfast.  If  he  does  not 
take  beer,  he  takes  wine.  Among  the  better  classes  wine  is 
considered  quite  the  thing  for  breakfast.  Family  parties — 
men,  women,  and  children — indulge.  How  professional  and 
business  men  get  through  a  day  which  was  .started  with  a 
few  nibbles  of  bread  and  large  potations  of  beer  or  wine  is 
more  than  one  can  understand.  But  they  appear  to  stand  it 
all  right,  and  pretty  good  business  men  they  are,  too. 
Stockholm  is  a  most  beautiful  city,  and  the  finest  building  in 
it  is  the  new  opera-house.  It  has  cost,  perhaps,  a  million 
dollars.  The  most  imposing  part  of  it  is  its  beer-garden. 
This  occupies  a  great  terrace  on  two  sides  of  the  palace, 
overlooking  the  fascinating  water  scene  in  the  very  centre  of 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

In  his  callow  youth,  Charles  A.  Dana,' editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  desired  lo  be  a  preacher. 

The  daughters  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  have  felt  called 
upon  to  publish  a  card,  informing  their  numerous  friends 
that  they  are  tar  from  needing  pecuniary  assistance,  public 
or  private. 

The  Count  of  Turin,  the  victor  in  the  recent  royal  duel,  is 
described  by  the  French  newspapers  as  being  a  brisk  officer 
of  twenty-seven,  tall,  slender,  easy,  with  a  jovial  air  and  a 
straightforward  look. 

By  the  death  of  his  father  young  Ogden  Goelet  becomes 
probably  the  richest  lad  of  his  years  in  the  country.  He  is 
twenty  years  old,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  he  comes  of 
age  he  will  be  worth  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

Lawrence  Washington,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Wash- 
ington. He  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  George  Washington 
Department.  Mr.  Washington  is  a  great-grandnephew  of 
the  first  President. 

"Mr.  Lecky,"  says  the  London  Sun,  "is  rapidly  develop- 
ing into  the  normal  and  business-like  M.  P.  and  dropping 
his  preoccupied  look  and  ultra-intellectual  air.  The  carica- 
turists now  rarely  utilize  him  as  a  subject — a  sure  sign  that  a 
celebrity  is  shedding  his  little  peculiarities." 

President  Faure's  bath  is  troubling  the  French  Radicals. 
He  is  not  content  with  the  British  tub,  but  washes  all  over 
and  uses  a  douche.  He  insists  on  having  a  bath  compart- 
ment in  his  private  train,  and  asks  for  one  at  the  places 
where  he  stops.  It  cost  the  town  of  Valence  six  thousand 
francs  to  fit  up  a  bath  on  the  occasion  of  the  president's  re- 
cent visit. 

When  President  Faure  started  for  Russia  he  took  with 
him  three  coats,  three  redingotes,  three  complete  suits,  three 
"  smokings,"  thirty  shirts,  eighteen  handkerchiefs,  twenty- 
two  pairs  of  socks,  twenty  white  ties,  six  colored  ties,  eight 
pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  Mr.  Etienne.  The  article  last 
mentioned  is  not  a  garment,  but  a  valet,  and  it  was  he  who 
gave  out  the  interesting  list. 

Lord  Wolseley  is  extremely  superstitious  ;  indeed,  he 
once  owned,  in  a   letter  to  the  members  of  the   Thirteen 


the  capital,  which  will  seat  two  thousand  people  about  the 
there,  legalized  by  law  and  regulated  by  society,  has  nothing  !  litile  tables  provided  for  the  use  of  guests.  A  thousand 
whatever  to  do  with  strangers,  and  strangers  have  nothing  :  more  may  dine  in  the  cafes  and  restaurants  underneath, 
to  do  with  it.  They  could  not  get  into  the  strata  if  they  Every  evening  this  terrace  is  full  of  people,  all  with  their 
would,  unless,  indeed,  they  went  down  to  the  loot  of  the  ,  beer  or  wine  before  them.  The  restaurants  and  cafes  are 
ladder,  and  there  they  would  have  to  stay,  through  lack  of  ,  full,  too.  There  are  scores  and  scores  of  other  gardens, 
the  'genius'  necessary  to  rise.     The  average  student  is  as  j  restaurants,  and  cafes,  teeming  with  life  just  like  this.     "At 

far  removed  from  these  strata  in  Paris  as  though  studying  ;  this  magnificent  Stockholm  opera-house  beer-garden,"  con-  I  Club,  that  while  in  Ireland  he  had  worn  out  several  hat- 
in  Meadowbrook,  United  States.  So  much  for  the  big,  free,  I  tinues  Mr.  Wellman,  "it  was  rather  cool  one  night.  Sud-  brims  through  saluting  single  magpies,  and  that  he  would 
wide  'danger.'  denly  I   noticed  near  by  a  man  wrapped  in  a  red  blanket.  •  not,  "on  any  account,"  walk  under  a  ladder.     He  also  be- 

"As  for  personal  and  private  affairs,  they  are  just  exactly  ;  Then  I  saw  another  one.     On  looking  about,  I  noticed  a    lieves    in    ghosts,  and    can    tell   some    exceedingly    strange 
as  probable  and  as  possible  as  in  the  Meadowbrook  district,  |  score  of  men  and  women  sitting  like  Indians,  with  red  blan-  I  stories  of  regimental  spectres. 

kets  wound  tightly  around  their  limbs  and  bodies.     Near  by 

stood  a  huge   pile  of  these  red  blankets,  from   which  any 

guest  was  permitted  to  help  himself.     As  the  night  wore  on 

and  the  breeze  from  the  Baltic  became  sharper  and  sharper, 

only  a  few  people  started  for  their  homes.     The  remainder 

attacked  the  big  pile  of  blankets,  and  by  midnight  there  we 

were,   a   solemn   but   determined  crowd,  about   our  several 

tables,  sitting  like  redskins  at   a  midwinter   powwow,   deter- 
mined to  have  our  beer  if  we  froze  for  it." 


in  New  York,  in  London — no  more  and  no  less.     The  facts  , 
in  the  case  prove  that  they  are  so  infrequent  among  musical 
students  in    Paris   as  not  to   be  worth  attention — and  that 
Frenchmen  are  in  no  way  active  in  achieving  the  disaster 
of  American  students  within  the  walls  of  their  capital. 

"  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  courtesy — a  gilt-edged 
courtesy— shown  toward  really  well-disposed  strangers  in 
Paris  that  is  unknown  in  America,  even  among  her  country- 
men and  countrywomen.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rigid  and 
ceremonious  of  protections,  until  the  woman  herself  begins 
to  bat  her  eyes,  change  her  tones,  and  indicate  by  a  dozen 
'nothings  '  that  ceremony  does  not  suit  her.  For  the  others 
a  book,  a  music-roll  is  sufficient  protection.  With  either,  be 
she  ever  so  attractive,  she  can  travel  Paris  day  and  night 
and  receive  nothing  but  refined  attention,  should  she  need  it, 
from  the  real  Frenchman.  There  are  in  Paris,  as  else- 
where, stray  irresponsible  half-breeds  of  all  nations  who 
may  be  a  nuisance.  There  are  men  in  American  parlors 
and  at  her  dinner-tables  who  may  be  a  nuisance. 

"  The  disposition  to  be  careless-minded  herself  in  the 
woman  student  in  Paris  depends  largely  upon  her  quality 
and  talent,  and  her  instinct  for  career.  When  a  girl  is  en- 
dowed with  voice  and  gift,  is  making  advance  in  her  work, 
and  is  full  of  pride,  hope,  and  success  (leaving  out  higher 
feelings),  all  wayside  trifling  is  set  aside  unconsciously,  at 
least  until  she  has  'arrived.'  She  does  not  grow  restless  in 
studio  or  workroom,  and  go  drifting  off  down-town  or 
toward  careless  'friends'  in  the  attitude  of  one  in  search  of 
entertainment.  She  feels  intention,  and  shows  it  uncon- 
sciously. 

"Afar  more  bemeaning  influence  than  anything  French 
in  Paris  is  when  women  who  are  determined  to  have  '  some- 
thing to  recount '  are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  third  and 
fourth-rate  American  men,  irresponsible  or  passenger  in  the 
city,  whom  they  would  not  look  at  at  home,  to  pilot  them 
around  to  see  the  sights.  These  sights  mean  foreigners' 
night  balls,  masquerade  parties,  American  student  quarters, 
passing  through  American  bars  at  midnight,  and  riding 
home  in  common  city  hacks — all  clumsy,  awkward,  forced 
attempts   at  being   '  unconventional '   and  '  Parisian,'  which 


Mrs.  William  Astor,  it  is  said,  has  bought  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  the  famous  diamonds 
known  as  the  "  Indian  Twins."  They  are  cut  cushion- 
shape,  weigh  eight  and  one-half  carats  each,  and  are  of  a 
pale-blue  color  so  full  of  fire  that  many  perfect  stones  seem 
lustreless  by  comparison.  "The  Twins  "  were  the  property 
of  Warren  Hastings  when  he  was  governor-general  of  India. 


It  is  well  known  that  James  Gordon  Bennett  runs  a  four- 
in-hand  coach  between  Paris  and  one  of  its  suburbs  and 
that  any  one  who  pays  the  fee  may  become  a  passenger,  the 
proceeds  being  devoted  by  Mr.  Bennett  to  charity.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  millionaire  driver,  however,  according  to 
an  English  writer,  is  that  he  not  only  expects  tips  from  his 
fares,  but  is  much  annoyed  should  any  one  dismount  without 
"  remembering  the  coachman,"  even  to  the  extent  of  a  very 
small  pourboire.  What  Mr.  Bennett  does  with  his,  tips  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
gayest  monarch  in  Europe,  and  is  consequently  regarded 
with  considerable  disfavor  by  Queen  Victoria.  On  one 
occasion  last  spring,  however  (according  to  an  English  ex- 
change), when  the  king  was  lunching  with  her  majesty  at 
Islands.  The  State  would  include  the  pictured  rocks  of  '  cimiez,  he  revenged  himself  for  the  severity  of  his  hostess's 
Lake  Superior,  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mines,  and  other  manner  by  retailing  an  anecdote  which,  although  excrucia- 
mines  of  immense  value,  the  cities  of  Sault  Ste. -Marie,  tingly  funny,  was  decidedly  improper.  The  queen  pre- 
Marquette,  Ashland,  and  Superior,  and  a  tolerably  com-  |  served  her  countenance  during  the  rest  of  the  meal,  but  it 
plete  outfit  of  railroads.  The  peninsula  people  give  as  the  js  reCorded  that  during  her  customary  afternoon  drive  her 
reason  of  their  desire  to  flock  by  themselves  that  it  is  ex-  |  majesty's  smile  was  more  than  usually  radiant. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  for  many  years  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  and  his  children  have  all  been 
brought  up  in  habits  of  the  strictest  economy.  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  M.  P.,  the  premier's  youngest  son,  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation during  his  under-graduate  days  at  Oxford  of  only 
possessing  one  suit  of  clothes.  When  he  was  elected  a  fel- 
low of  Hertford,  the  dons  were  scandalized  by  his  dining  at 
high  table  in  this  same  well-worn  suit  of  dittoes.  Possibly 
From  the  Paris  papers  we  learn  that  the  French  battle-  some  hjnt  on  the  subject  was  dropped,  since  his  lordship  dis- 
ships  Brennus,  Marceau,  and  Neptune  recently  went  through    appeared  from   Oxford   for  a  fortnight,  and  when   he  next 


Folks  who  live  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  for  them  to  detach 
their  territory  from  the  rest  of  the  State  and  set  up  for 
themselves  as  the  new  State  of  Superior.  They  propose 
to  borrow  the  northern  counties  of  Wisconsin  above  a 
line  running  west  from  Green  Bay  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  including  all  Wisconsin's  water-front  on  Lake  Su- 
perior and  the  city  of  Superior,  near  Duluth.  Thus  sup- 
plemented with  land  and  people,  they  would  have  a 
population  of  half  a  million  and  great  wealth  of  land, 
lumber,  mines,  bears,  trout  streams,  islands,  scenery,  and 
natural  geographical  boundaries.  Isle  Royale  in  Lake 
Superior  would    be   in   the    new    State ;    also    the   Apostle 


ceedingly  inconvenient  for  them,  especially  in  winter,  to  go 
round  Lake  Michigan  into  the  lower  part  of  the  State  and  ] 
do  their  share  of  governing.  The  geography  of  their 
aspirations  at  least  is  interesting.  Whether  there  is  geog- 
raphy enough  involved  (comments  E.  S.  Martin  in  Harper's 
Weekly)  to  warrant  the  addition  of  two  more  members  to 
the  United  States  Senate  is  of  course  another  question. 


are  only  laughed  at  or  regarded  with  wide-eyed  wonder  by    gun-practice  off  Toulon  under  such  conditions  as  might  exist    appeared  at   high  table  was  attired  in  the  ordinary  garb  of 


real  Parisians.  Even  here  the  worst  harm  done  is  the 
always  despoiling  influence  to  a  woman  of  association  with 
inferior  men  who  are  without  money,  manners,  or  manhood. 
It  is  the  same  thing  as  when  women  leave  their  Fifth 
Avenue  or  Madison  Avenue  homes  in  New  York  to  go 
slumming  in  lower  Broadway  with  similar  types. 

"  In  the  interest  of  truth  it  must  be  stated  that  the  very 
worst  danger  of  all  to  American  girls  in  Paris  is  the  ex- 
ample of  certain  of  their  countrywomen.  Especially  is  this 
example  seen  in  their  married  countrywomen — who  are  also 
to  be  found  in  New  York,  London,  and  elsewhere,  who, 
while  keeping  cowardly  hold  upon  the  advantages  of  mar- 
riage and  society,  renounce,  or  keep  up  a  pretended  obe- 
dience to  such  of  the  laws  of  both  as  conflict  with  their 
ideas  of  freedom  and  pleasure.  They  float  from  town  to 
town  in  the  two  continents,  simulating  musical  study  or 
other  activity,  and  stay  around  as  long  as  '  attraction ' 
exists.  By  word  and  act  such  women  trample  on  all  the 
,ws  of  womanly  worth,  of  womanly  taste,  of  womanly 
itandard.  They  laugh  at  principle  as  guide  or  basis  of 
action,  and  arrange  their  lives  to  give  them  the  largest  lib- 


in  actual  warfare.     The  target  was  the  old  wooden  vessel, 
Petrel,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  rounds  were  fired 
by  the  three  battleships  at  a  maximum   range  of  four  thou-  I 
sand  yards.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  gun  trials,  the  Petrel  . 
was    still   afloat,    owing    to    the   bad  marksmanship    of  the  : 
attacking    ships.      The    Figaro's   comment    on    this    result  ■ 
is    that    "  the    French    navy    is    not    worth  much,    and    the 
British  navy  is  not  worth   more."     The  occasional  experi-  ' 
ments  made  in  gunnery  are  at  times  rather  surprising,  not  to 
say  ludicrous.     The  foregoing  paragraph  recalls  an  experi-  i 
ence  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  with  the  added  advantage  at 
San  Francisco  that  the  gunners  were  on  shore   instead  of  on 
the  water.     It  is  a  number  of  years  ago  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  some  celebration,  an  old  hulk  was  moored  out  in  the  har- 
bor about  midway  between  Alcatraz  Island,  Lime  Point,  and 
Fort  Point.     For  a  number  of  hours   the  various  batteries 
around  the  bay  bombarded  this  hulk,  or,  rather,  bombarded 
at  it,  fruitlessly.     At  last,  overcome  with  shame,  the  officers 
commanded  the  batteries  to  send  out  a  boat's  crew,  who  set 
fire  to  the  hulk.     The  impression   was  given  out  next  day 
that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  hot  shot. 


society. 

That  part  of  the  press  which  recoiled  in  horror  at  the 
sight  of  Embassador  Bayard  being  entertained  occasionally 
by  the  nobility  of  England  must  view  with  alarm  the  tri- 
umphal progress  which  his  successor,  John  Hay,  is  making 
among  the  country-houses  of  the  same  despised  class.  Ac- 
cording to  the  cablegrams,  the  new  embassador  began  with 
a  series  of  dinner-parties  in  London,  and  now  he  is  steadily 
eating  his  way  north,  expecting  to  finish  the  season  in  Octo- 
ber with  a  dinner  given  by  the  Laird  o'  Killiecrankie  at  John 
0'  Groat's  house.  LTp  to  the  present  time,  he  has  been  the 
guest  of  Lord  Tweedmouth  in  Inverness-shire,  Sir  John 
Clark  at  Tilly  Pronie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  now  he  is  at 
Slains  Castle,  Cruden,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Erroll,  who  "is 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  large  and  influential  Hay  family, 
which  has  many  connections  with  the  English  nobility." 
Many  of  these  people,  so  the  cablegrams  say,  have  been  quirk 
to  claim  relationship  with  the  American  embassador  si 
his  arrival  in  England  because  of  his  distinguished 
at  court. 


THE        ARGON  AUT. 


September  20,  1897. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Centqry-Argonaut  Offer. 
The  publishers  of  the  Century  Magazine  have 
chosen  the  most  popular  one  hundred  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  portraits  that  have  gone  to  illus- 
trate it  during  its  twenty-seven  years  of  life,  and 
will  shortly  begin  to  issue  them  in  portfolio- form  to 
their  subscribers.  For  some  time  the  Century  has 
been  supplying  proof  copies  of  many  of  these  por- 
traits, in  a  form  suitable  for  framing,  at  one  dollar 
each  for  ordinary  copies  and  two  dollars  each  for 
India  copies.  This  item  shows  that  in  this  proof 
form,  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  would 
ordinarily  have  to  be  paid  for  the  projected  gallery. 
These  Century  portraits  are  all  of  famous  men  and 
women,  taken  from  originals  that  were  the  work  of 
great  painters  and  artistic  photographers,  and  en- 
graved for  publication  by  those  Americans  who  have 
led  the  world  in  the  wood-engraver's  art — Cole, 
Johnson,  Closson,  Whitney,  Kruell,  Miss  Powell, 
and  others.  The  Century  Company  is  sparing  no 
expense  to  make  this  gallery  the  most  popular  and 
most  valuable  collection  of  portraits  that  can  be 
made. 

The  publishers  of  the  Argonaut,  recognizing  the 
value  to  Argonaut  readers  of  an  opportunity  to  pos- 
sess this  rare  album  of  portraits  at  a  nominal  price 
(their  production  will  cost  the  Century  Company 
nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars),  have  made  a  club- 
bing arrangement  through  which  the  Argonaut  can 
supply  the  Century  portfolio  to  its  subscribers  on 
terms  they  otherwise  could  not  command.  This 
arrangement  the  A  rgonaut  enjoys  with  about  fifteen 
other  high-class  periodicals  ;  and  it  is  the  only  publi- 
cation on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  has  this  privilege. 
We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  advertising 
columns,  where  the  Century  Gallery  of  Portraits  is 
discussed  in  detail,  and  it  is  shown  how  we  can  offer 
the  four-dollar  Century,  the  eight  dollar  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, and  the  four-dollar  Argonaut  for  only  eight  and 
one-half  dollars. 

An  Awakening  in  London  Journalism. 

There  has  been  quite  a  "shake-up"  in  London 
newspaperdom.  which  is  made  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting letter  from  H.  R.  Chamberlain,  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun.  From  it  we 
make  the  following  extracts  : 

"The  staid  and  solid  burghers  of  London  were 
startled,  the  other  day.  when  they  looked  at  the 
Daily  Telegraph  and  found  in  it  a  flaring  '  scare 
head.'  The  'scare  head'  created  consternation  in 
the  minds  of  the  Telegraph's  readers.  The  famous 
D.  T.  had  struck  its  colors  and  thrown  in  its  lot  with 
the  revolutionists. 

"  The  man  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of 
introducing  the  'new'  or  American  journalism  to 
London  is  Mr.  Alfred'C.  Harmsworth,  a  young  man 
barely  over  thirty  years  of  age.  We  have  always  been 
led  to  believe  that  England  prefers  age  to  youth  and 
a  long  struggle  to  a  short,  audacious  charge.  Yet 
here  all  precedent  is  upset,  and  a  man  who  looks  like 
a  youth  fresh  from  college  has  caused  all  the  great 
journals  of  the  world's  metropolis  to  totter  on  the 
pedestals  upon  which  conservatism  placed  them. 

"  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth  went  from  Oxford  to  the 
Dally  Graphic  as  a  reporter  ten  years  ago.  Here  he 
earned  what  the  average  London  reporter  con- 
siders good  'living  wages,"  about  three  pounds  per 
week.  Then,  with  a  capital  that  could  be  counted 
on  his  fingers,  he  started  Answers,  a  weekly  paper. 
copied  after  Sir  George  Newnes's  Tit-Bits— that  is, 
a  hodge-podge  of  clippings  from  American  papers 
and  a  weekly  prize  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  winner  of 
some  stupid  puzzle.  Harmsworth  hit  upon  the 
'  missing-word '  scheme,  and  this  made  such  a  hit 
and  so  increased  the  sale  of  Answers  that  in  a  very 
short  time  he  found  himself  enjoying  an  enormous 
income.  Harmsworth,  who  has  been  in  America  on 
short  tours,  became  convinced  that  a  paper  bearing 
the  ear-marks  of  American  enterprise,  system,  and 
progress  ould  make  headway  in  England,  and  he 
immediately  made  up  his  mind  to  inaugurate  such  a 
journal  The  Daily  Mail  burst  upon  London  like  a 
meteor.  It  was  bright  and  newsy  and  flippant — that 
is,  for  London — and  its  price  was  only  one  half- 
penny. The  new  pap:r  drove  conservatism  to  the 
four  winds,  and  its  success  was  assured.  But  it 
had  big  head-lines  which  conveyed  anything  except 
the  subjects  they  heralded  ;  its  '  make-up '  was 
amateurish  ;  and  its  attempts  at  American  descrip- 
tion were  simply  ludicrous.  Inside  the  Daily  Mail 
orfice  there  was  consternation  and  confusion.  They 
had  started  this  journalistic  fledgling  and  it  had 
grown  so  strong  and  vigorous  that  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  They  knew  what  they 
wanted,  but  were  unable  to  carry  out  their  wants. 
It  needed  a  head  who  knew  how  to  direct,  not  alone 
its  policy,  but  its  '  inners'  as  well,  and  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  trained  leader  the  Mail  began  to  flounder 
and  fluctuate. 

"  One  day  Mr.  Harmsworth  received  a  call  from 
Samuel  J.  Pryor,  late  of  the  Sun.  He  had  spent  a 
good  many  years  in  the  Sun  office  as  a  general,  all- 
round  man,  and  Mr.  Harmsworth  engaged  him  to 
direct  the  Mail.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Mail  became 
the  talk  of  the  town,  and  to-day,  after  about  eight 
ruontN  of  Sun  methods,  it  has  a  circulation  of  four 
;-..:idEed  thousand  daily,  is  printed  in  three  or  four 
.  _s  at  the  same  time,  has  given  orders  for  half  a 


dozen  big  presses,  and  has  knocked  great  holes  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  the  Standard,  the  Chronicle,  and 
the  Daily  News. 

"  Ever  since  the  Levy-Lawsons  bought  the  then 
bankrupt  Telegraph  the  paper  has  fooled  London 
into  the  belief  that  it  was  the  brightest,  cleverest,  and 
most  enterprising  journal  in  the  world.  It  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  Tnie.  it  has  Clement  Scott  ;  but 
a  little  of  Scott  goes  a  long  way,  and  one  does  not 
care  to  read  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  editorials  on  Japan 
every  day  in  the  year.  It  has  a  very  able  war  corre- 
spondent in  Bennett  Burleigh,  who  made  the  paper 
popular  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  has  been 
content  to  live  on  his  laurels  ever  since.  In  short, 
the  five  hundred  thousand  circulation  of  the  D. 
T.  is  obtained  by  false  pretenses,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  it  save  its  reputation  as  a  '  great ' 
paper,  whatever  that  may  mean.  And  so  the  poor 
old  thing  wallows  about,  unhappily  trying  to  solve  the 
secret  of  this  new  and  dreadful  '  American '  system, 
which  seems  to  have  come  to  stay,  for  Londoners 
have  suddenly  become  aware  that  a  paper  to  be 
bright  and  clever  and  newsy  need  not  be  sensational 
or  silly. 

"  And  if  the  D.  T.  has  been  hit  in  a  vital  part  by 
the  little  bantling  of  Carmelite  Street,  what  shall  1 
say  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  with  its  Armenian  atro- 
cities and  its  Henry  Norman  Venezuelan  arbi- 
tration clamor  ?  Here  is  a  paper  owned  by  the 
Lloyds,  the  immensely  rich  owners  of  Lloyds'  Weekly 
Neios,  a  Sunday  paper  that  begins  publication  on 
Wednesday  and  issues  over  one  million  copies,  but  is 
positively  the  worst  paper  in  the  world.  The  half- 
penny revolutionist,  with  its  big  head-lines,  its  special 
cables,  its  excellent  local  reports,  written  by  real  re- 
porters, and  edited  by  real  editors,  has  given  the 
Chronicle,  which  is  a  penny  paper,  a  shock  in  its 
counting-room.  The  big  inane  head  lines  are  looked 
for  any  day. 

"Another  London  paper  irrevocably  injured  by 
the  Mail  is  the  Morning,  a  half-penny  Conservative 
daily  which  was  started  in  1892. 

"  The  Daily  Xeius  is  heard  of  and  seen  less  and 
less.  It  does  not  matter  much  whether  the  News 
contains  late  information  or  not.  so  long  as  it  comes 
out  regularly  and  abuses  Lord  Salisbury. 

"The  Sun,  which  T.  P.  O'Connor  ('Tay  Pay') 
started  in  order  to  repeat  his  former  success  with  the 
Star,  has  gone  over  to  a  company  directed  by  the 
irrepressible  Mr.  Hooley  and  the  now  omnipotent 
Harry  Marks,  of  the  Financial  Neios.  '  Tay  Pay  ' 
is  out  of  it  altogether,  with  nothing  to  show  for  his 
hard  work  save  a  position  as  editorial  writer  on  the 
Sunday  Sun  and  a  fairlv  remunerative  place  on  the 
D.  T. 

"With  a  circulation  of  only  a  little  over  fifty 
thousand  the  Times  remains  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
How  this  is  done  has  always  been  and  will  ever  be 
a  mystery.  Nothing  is  ever  done  in  this  great  estab- 
lishment on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Informa- 
tion, be  it  ever  so  important,  is  never  given  to  the 
world  until  it  has  been  pondered  to  the  last  fine,  and 
then  it  is  printed  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  the  merest 
commonplace.  1  know  that  the  Times  has  held 
back  news  for  a  week  at  a  time.  That  is  the  all- 
pervading  spirit  of  the  establishment.  It  takes  years 
of  waiting  and  worlds  of  influence  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment on  its  staff.  And  yet,  when  it  comes  to  real 
news,  this  paper  spares  nothing  to  obtain  it.  It 
may  be  presented  in  an  old-fashioned  and  crude 
manner,  but  it  is  there  all  the  same.  It  has  no 
local  news  worth  mentioning,  but  that  is  a  fault 
that  can  be  alleged  against  all  other  London  dailies 
except  the  Ma  U.  Reporters  are  unknown.  The 
work  is  done  by  a  couple  of  pre-historic  news 
agencies.  But  the  work  of  the  'specials'  is  really 
meritorious.  The  Times  still  sells  for  threepence,  or 
six  cents.  It  makes  its  own  paper  and  its  own  type. 
Its  machinery  is  mostly  constructed  on  the  premises 
in  Printing  House  Square,  and  nearly  all  the  em- 
ployees are  recruited  from  the  tenant  farmers'  sons  at 
Bearwood,  the  estate  of  the  Walter  family.  The 
Times  has  given  a  great  many  peerages  and  other 
titles  to  people  whom  it  favors,  but  the  Walter 
family,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  prefers  the  simple  prefix 
"Mr."  In  fact,  the  late  Mr.  Waller  was  very  fond 
of  saying  that  there  was  no  title  in  England  half  so 
grand  as  that  of  "  Proprietor  of  the  Times." 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
James  Schouler,  having  finished  the  manuscript  of 
his  "  Constitutional  Studies,"  has  turned  his  attention 
to  the  long  promised  sixth  and  concluding  volume  of 
his  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  embracing  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be 
ready  for  publication  next  year. 

Emile  Zola's  new  novel,  "  Paris,"  is  said  to  be  giv- 
ing him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  is  not  certain  as 
yet  when  it  will  be  finished.  He  expects  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  longest  of  his  works. 

Mrs.  Craigie  has  finished  her  novel,  "  The  School 
for  Saints,"  which  will  be  published  in  the  early 
autumn  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  The  story  refers  to 
political  life  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  one  of 
the  characters  is  modeled,  so  it  is  said,  on  an  eminent 
politician  of  the  time. 

A  dispatch  from  London,  dated  September  10th, 
announces  that  Richard  Holt  Hutton,  the  famous 
literary  critic  and  editor  of  the  Spectator  since  1861, 
is  dead.     He  was  in  his  seventy-first  year. 

The  tide  of  Mark  Twain's  book  has  been  changed 
from  "The  Surviving  Innocent  Abroad  "  to  "Fol- 
lowing the  Equator."  The  book  will  be  sold  by 
subscription  oDly.  It  contains  about  seventy  or 
eighty  chapters,  each  one  of  which  is  headed  with  a 
new  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  maxim.  The  Critic  says 
that  the  price  paid  to  Mr.  Clemens  for  this  book  is 
$40,000,  in  payments  of  $10,000  each,  and  that  he 
will  make  the  whole  of  it  over  to  his  creditors,  to 
whom  he  owes  about  $20,000  more.  Major  Pond 
has  recently   made  him  an  offer  of   $50,000  for  a 


series  of  lectures  in  this  country,  but  the  offer  has 
not  been  accepted  as  yet.  Mr.  Clemens  was  paid 
$2,000  by  the  New  York  Journal  for  the  two  articles 
he  wrote  about  the  jubilee  procession.  One  of  them 
he  dictated  to  a  stenographer  who  sat  by  his  side  as 
the  procession  was  passing  before  his  eyes. 

A  friend  who  has  recently  visited  S.  R.  Crockett  at 
St.  Andrews,  says  of  him  : 

"He  has  two  type-writing  machines  of  unusual 
size  and  strength  that  he  had  made  especially  for  his 
own  use  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  and 
he  works  on  these  at  lightning  pace.  But  that  is  not 
all — he  will  carry  on  a  general  conversation  with  a 
roomful  of  people  while  he  is  writing  out  a  story  on 
the  machine.  Now,  I  have  heard  compositors  talk 
while  setting  type,  but  they  were  merely  copying, 
whereas  Mr.  Crockett  was  writing  out  original  mat- 
ter. Usually  he  works  alone,  beginning  at  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when  he  comes 
down  to  breakfast  at  nine  he  has  five  thousand  words 
written  out.  He  seems  to  be  inexhaustible  and  is 
certainly  indefatigable.  He  is  six  feel  four  inches  tall, 
weighs  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  is  as 
nimble  as  a  cat." 

"Poems  Now  First  Collected,"  by  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  to  be  issued  this  fall,  will  con- 
tain Mr.  Stedman's  poems  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
One  division  of  the  book  will  contain  the  "  Songs  of 
the  Carib  Sea,"  which  form  a  connected  series,  and 
many  of  which  have  not  before  been  printed. 

Within  a  fortnight  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor's  new 
novel  will  be  ready.  Its  title  is  to  be  "  The  Vice  ol 
Fools."  It  is  a  story  of  society  in  Washington, 
with  some  descriptions  of  life  at  one  of  our  military 
posts. 

It  is  said  that  the  highest  price  per  word  ever  paid 
to  an  author  was  paid  by  Messrs.  Scribner  to  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  for  his  railroad  story,  "  No.  007,"  pub- 
lished in  Scribner's.  The  story  numbers  over  seven 
thousand  words,  and  the  price  paid  was  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  covering  all  serial  rights.  This  is 
twenty  cents  a  word.  Mr.  Kipling  gets  no  such 
prices  in  his  own  country.  As  a  rule,  he  is  bought 
outright  by  an  American  publisher  or  editor,  and  re- 
sold to  England. 

The  amusing  little  tale,  "  Her  Sister's  Best  Man," 
which  is  reprinted  in  another  column  of  this  issue,  is 
taken  from  "  Letters  of  Women,"  a  volume  of  short 
stories  translated  by  Arthur  Hornblow  from  the 
French  of  Marcel  Prevost  and  published  by  Meyer 
Brothers  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

In  1893  Thomas  Hardy  gave  permission  to  M. 
Louis  Barron  to  translate  "Tess"  into  French.  The 
task  was  not  completed  until  i8c/\  when  the  manu- 
script was  sent  in  to  the  Revue  de  Paris  for  publi- 
cation. But  before  it  appeared  the  Journal  des 
Dibats  commenced  to  publish  it  in  feuilleion-foTm, 
this  translation  by  Mile.  Roland  also  being  author- 
ized  by  Mr.  Hardy,  who.  it  is  said,  has  been  appealed 
to,  but  has  preserved  a  discreet  silence.  M.  Barron 
and  Mile.  Roland  are  going  to  submit  to  arbitrators 
their  respective  claims  to  the  right  to  publish  the 
work. 

Hamlin  Garland  spends  a  part  of  every  year  in 
the  West.  He  has  bought  the  old  home  place  where 
he  was  born  in  Wisconsin,  and  he  has  there  a  little 
place  of  four  acres.  He  has  been  in  Washington 
most  of  the  time  for  nearly  fifteen  months  working 
on  his  life  of  Grant. 

R,  H.  Sherard  has  left  London  for  Stockholm, 
where  he  will  collect  materials  for  a  biography  of 
Herr  Andr£e. 

The  new  English  edition  of  Thackeray  will  be  pub- 
lished before  long.  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie  has 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  writing  a  biograph- 
ical and  anecdotal  introduction  relating  to  her 
father.  There  will  be  a  new  and  hitherto  unpub- 
lished portrait.     The  volumes  are  to  appear  monthly. 

Tolstoy's  ne^v  work  on  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
is  being  translated  into  English.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  effort  to  codify  the  faith  and  practice 
taught  by  Christ  while  on  earth.  This  study  has 
occupied  a  great  deal  of  Tolstoy's  time  during  recent 
years.  Even  now  he  is  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
book,  and  he  may  make  changes  in  it  before  it  is 
published. 

Thomas  Hardy  is  said  to  be  very  sensitive  to 
weather  influences.  It  is  his  habit  always  to  visit 
the  places  described  in  his  novels,  and  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  declafed  to  a  friend  :  "  If  it  hadn't 
been  such  a  dreadful  day  when  I  visited  Stonehenge, 
it  is  probable  that  I  shouldn't  have  decided  Tess  must 
die,"  And  this  decision  was  final,  although  Mr. 
Hardy,  while  his  story  was  appearing  serially,  re- 
ceived many  letters  imploring  him  to  end  the  tale 
happily. 

We  notice  in  a  recent  number  of  the  San  Francisco 
Post  a  full  page  given  up  to  a  story  entitled  "  The 
Treasure  of  EI  Conde  Diego."  It  is  credited  to  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  The  story  is  identical 
with  the  story,  "  Don  Diego's  Treasure,"  which  was 
written  for  the  Argonaut  by  Gibert  Cunningham,  and 
was  published  in  our  issue  of  September  6th.  The 
Post  has  sinned  innocently  in  the  matter — it  has  not 
attempted  to  steal  from  any  one,  for  the  story  is  duly 
credited,  if  wrongly.  But  we  would  advise  the  Post 
to  be  chary  hereafter  in  giving  credit  to  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  for  that  journal  has  more  than  once 
printed  Argonaut  sketches  as  original. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A   Funny  French   Detective  Story. 

Paris  is  talking  a  good  deal,  and  laughing  not  a 
little,  over  Jules  Claretie's  new  story,  "The  Crime 
of  the  Boulevard."  He  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
figures  in  the  world  of  art  and  latters  in  Paris  for 
many  years,  having  been  director  of  the  Com£die- 
Franc  lise  since  1889.  His  "Monsieur  le  Ministre" 
established  him  as  a  novelist,  and  quite  recently  he 
has  given  us  a  delightful  study  of  the  theatre  in 
"  Brichanteau,"  which  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the 
Argonaut  not  long  ago.  Naturally,  a  new  novel 
from  his  pen  attracts  attention. 

But  "The  Crime  of  the  Boulevard"  is  a  terrible 
come  down  from  the  level  of  "  Brichanteau."  It  is  a 
cheap  detective  story,  bolstered  with  a  little  cheap 
science.  The  main  idea  is  that  the  features  of  the 
last  face  seen  by  the  murdered  man  are  printed  on  the 
retinas  of  his  eyes  and  that  this  is  reproduced  by 
photography,  thus  leading  to  the  detection  of  the 
murderer.  It  is  an  old  theory  and  is  not  accepted  by 
the  scientific  world,  but  M.  Clarelie  seems  to  think  it 
is  new  and  tenable,  his  arguments  in  its  favor  being 
citations  of  experiments  made  years  ago  and  now  dis- 
credited and  reiterations  of  the  idea  that,  since  the 
discovery  of  the  Rontgen  rays,  nothing  in  optical  or 
physical  science  is  impossible. 

The  murder  is  one  of  the  standard  Parisian 
"  crimes  of  the  boulevard."  An  old  man,  a  wealthy 
recluse,  is  found  in  his  rooms  with  his  throat  cut, 
the  police  are  summoned,  and  there  is  no  clew  to  the 
murderer  or  the  motive.  But  among  the  officers  of  the 
law  is  one  Bernardet,  a  detective  who  has  a  fad  for 
photography,  and  this  individual  persuades  the 
magistrate  to  have  the  retinas  of  the  dead  man's 
eyes  photographed.  A  face  is  developed,  and  by  its 
aid  the  murderer  is  found,  though  the  original  of  the 
image  in  the  dead  man's  eyes  reveals  not  the  features 
of  his  murderer,  but  of  a  friend  whose  picture  he 
gazed  at  in  his  last  agony,  which  picture,  being 
pawned  by  the  criminal,  leads  to  his  apprehension. 

There  are  only  two  figures  in  the  story  who  are 
half-way  interesting,  and  these  are  a  reporter,  who 
represents  the  new  school  of  Parisian  journalism, 
founded  on  American  models,  and  Bernardet,  the  de- 
tective. The  latter  is  intended  to  be  quite  a  charac- 
ter, but  he  is  not  at  all  convincing.  He  is  a  rotund 
little  bourgeois  in  appearance,  having  nothing  of  the 
detective  in  his  outer  self  except  his  ferret-like  eyes, 
and  his  peaceful  domestic  life  is  intended  to  be  in 
artistic  contrast  with  his  bloodthirsty  vocation.  But 
M.  Claretie  oversteps  the  mark,  and  the  result  is 
merely  funny.  This  little  anecdote  shows  Bernardet, 
the  sleuth,  at  his  daring  work  : 

"  It  was  he  who  once  passed  an  entire  night  on  a 
bench,  pretending  intoxication,  in  order  to  gain  suffi- 
cient information  to  enable  him  to  arrest  a  murderer 
in  the  morning  in  a  wretched  hovel  at  La  Villelte— 
a  murderer  armed  to  the  teeth.  It  was  Bernardet 
who,  without  arms — as  all  those  agents — caught  the 
famous  bandit,  the  noted  Taureau  de  la  Glaciere,  a 
foreign  Hercules,  who  had  strangled  his  mistress. 
Bernardet  arrested  him  by  holding  to  his  temple  the 
cold  neck  of  a  bottle  and  saying.  '  Hands  up  or  I 
fire  ! '  Now,  what  the  bandit  took  for  the  cold  muz- 
zle of  a  pistol  was  a  vial  containing  some  medicine 
which  Bernardet  had  purchased  of  a  pharmacist  for 
his  liver." 

But  in  his  iieures  perdus,  Bernardet  is  very  differ- 
ent. He  has  a  plump  little  wife  and  three  little 
girls,  ' '  clothed  alike  in  Scotch  plaid  and  all  three 
strangely  alike."  One  can  imagine  these  spindle- 
legged  maidens,  with  their  bulging  brows  and  their 
wisps  of  hair,  tiptoeing  about  the  house  when  their 
father  was  busy  at  home  : 

"The  daughters  knew  that  when  they  asked  if 
their  father  was  not  coming  to  renew  his  games  with 
them,  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  excuse  which  they  knew  so  well  from  having 
heard  it  so  often  :  '  Papa  is  studying  out  a  crime  ! '  " 

And  when  the  worthy  parent  has  ended  his  study 
of  the  crime  : 

"  '  Didst  thou  discover  the  trail  ? '  Mme.  Bernardet 
asked  very  simply,  as  a  working-woman  would  ask 
her  husband  if  he  had  had  a  good  day.  The  eldest 
of  the  little  girls  rushed  toward  him. 

"  '  Papa,  my  dear  little  papa  ! ' 

' '  '  My  darling  ! ' 

"  The  child  asked  her  father  in  a  sweet  voice  :  '  Art 
thou  satisfied  with  thy  crime,  papa?'  " 

It  may  be  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  story  is  lost 
in  the  translation,  or  perhaps  the  Anglo  -  Saxon 
nature  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  comprehend  the 
delicacy  of  this  contrast ;  in  either  event,  M. 
Claretie's  detective  is  quite  the  most  entertaining 
feature  of  the  story. 

Published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

New  Publications. 
"  'Gainst  Wind  and  Tide,"  a  novel  by  Nellie  Tal- 
bot  Kinkead,  has  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  President  John  Smith"  is  the  story  of  a  peaceful 
revolution  which  ends  in  the  particular  form  of  Utopia 
devised  by  Frederick  U.  Adams.  Published  by 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Pacific  Shores  ;  or,  Adventures  in  Eastern  Seas," 
by  "Oliver  Optic"  (W.  T.  Adams),  is  the  twelfth 
and  last  volume  of  the  All  Over  the  World  Library. 
The  series  follows  the  adventures  of  a  lad  who  is 
sent  around  the  world  to  complete  his  education,  and 
the  present  volume  covers  an  extended  stay  in  Japan 


and  a  journey  through  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Fiji  Islands  to  America.  Published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston  ;  price".  $1.25. 

"  Beside  Old  Hearthstones  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
by  Abram  English  Brown,  in  which  are  traced  the 
careers  of  various  American  patriots,  according  to 
the  traditions  handed  down  through  their  descend- 
ants. The  men  and  women  of  whom  Mr.  Brown 
writes  figured  in  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  wars. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  From  the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls  "  is  the  title 
of  a  new  book  of  tales  from  Puget  Sound  by  Ella 
Higginson.  Ten  of  the  twelve  stories  which  it  con- 
tains have  been  published  before  in  a  book  which 
took  its  title  from  the  first  of  the  series,  "The 
Flower  that  Grew  in  the  Sand "  ;  the  other  two 
stories  are  new.  In  them  Mrs.  Higginson  has  ex- 
ploited a  field  that  has  hitherto  been  practically 
untouched  by  the  writer  of  fiction.  She  presents 
a  number  of  interesting  North  -  Western  types  in 
much  the  same  way  that  Mary  E.  Wilkins  has 
described  their  fellows  of  New  England.  Pub- 
ished  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS    VERSE. 

The  Calf  Path. 
One  day  through  the  primeval  wood 
A  calf  walked  home,  as  good  calves  should  ; 
But  made  a  trail  all  bent  askew, 
A  crooked  trail,  as  all  calves  do. 
Since  then  two  hundred  years  have  fled, 
And,  I  infer,  the  calf  is  dead. 
But  still  he  left  behind  his  trail, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  mortal  tale. 
The  trail  was  taken  up  next  day 
By  a  lone  dog  that  passed  that  way. 
And  then  a  wise  bell-wether  sheep 
Pursued  the  trail  o'er  vale  and  steep, 
And  drew  the  flock  behind  him,  too, 
As  good  bell-wethers  always  do. 
And  from  that  day,  o'er  hill  and  glade, 
Through  those  old  woods  a  path  was  made, 
And  many  men  wound  in  and  out, 
And  dogged  and  turned  and  bent  about, 
And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath, 
Because  'twas  such  a  crooked  path  ; 
But  still  they  followed — do  not  laugh— 
The  first  migration  of  that  calf. 
And  through  this  winding  woodway  stalked 
Because  he  wabbled  when  he  walked. 
This  forest  path  became  a  lane, 
That  bent  and  turned  and  turned  again  ; 
This  crooked  lane  became  a  road. 
Where  many  a  poor  horse,  with  his  load, 
Toiled  on  beneath  the  burning  sun, 
And  traveled  some  three  miles  in  one. 
And  thus  a  century  and  a  half 
They  trod  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 
The  years  passed  on  in  swiftness  fleet. 
The  road  became  a  village  street, 
And  this,  before  men  were  aware, 
A  city's  crowded  thoroughfare, 
And  soon  the  central  street  was  this 
Of  a  renowned  metropolis. 
And  men  two  centuries  and  a  half 
Trod  in  the  footsteps  of  that  calf  ; 
Each  day  a  hundred  thousand  rout 
Followed  the  zigzag  calf  about  ; 
And  o'er  his  crooked  journey  went 
The  traffic  of  a  continent. 
A  hundred  thousand  men  were  led 
By  one  calf  near  three  centuries  dead. 

— Fact  and  Fiction, 


Bates. 
[Bates,   or   Gates,   is  under  arrest  in  Chicago   charged 
with  bigamy.     Seven  women  claim  him  as  husband.] 
He  finds  himself  in  sorry  straits, 
Does  Bates, 
Or  Gates. 
He  wooed  and  won  too  many  mates, 
Did  Gates, 
Or  Bates. 
Too  recklessly  he  dared  the  fates, 
He  married  in  too  many  States, 
And  that's  why  Nemesis  now  waits 
For  Bates, 
Or  Gates. 

He  bought  stoves,  ketUes,  cups,  and  plates, 

Did  Bates, 

As  Gates. 
He  had  them  charged,  at  highest  rates, 

To  Gates, 

For  Bates. 
He  ordered  thus,  at  divers  dates, 
Pianos,  mirrors,  tete-a-tetes, 
And  down-town  merchants  paid  the  freights — 

Not  Bates, 

Or  Gates. 

None  of  your  cheap  and  common  skates 

Is  Bates, 

Or  Gates. 
'Tis  Brigham  Young  he  emulates, 

Does  Gates, 

Or  Bates. 
By  potent  charms  he  fascinates 
All  matrimonial  candidates, 
He'd  marry  the  whole  United  States, 

Would  Bates, 

For  Gates. — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  One  Man  Power. 
He  stands  where  the  tumbling  waves  can't  reach 
His  snow-white  shoes  on  the  snow-white  beach. 

He  stands  where  the  tumbling  waves  can  reach 
His  sun-red  feet  on  a  sun-white  beach. 

He  walks  in  the  promenade  at  eve, 

And  the  maidens  weep  lest  he  should  leave. 


He  looks  at  the  dance  and  turns  away, 
Because  it  makes  him  too  tired  to  stay. 

When  he  goes  to  his  various  meals  he  hurls 
His  declinations  at  a  dozen  girls. 

When  he  swings  in  a  hammock  half  asleep, 
The  girls  hang  round  him  three  feet  deep. 

He  moves  about  in  a  kingly  way, 

And  who  can  blame  him  if  he  should  say  : 

"  /  am  the  only  pebble  on  the  beach  .'" 

He  stands  where  the  mountain  rears  its  top 
To  the  bowl  of  heaven,  whence  the  new  stars 
drop. 

He  moves  midst  the  moss-grown  rocks  and  rills 
And  gives  no  heed  to  the  ladies'  wills. 

He  leads  the  german  through  figures  fine, 
And  all  his  followers  are  feminine. 

He  owns  the  earth  in  whole  and  part, 
And  each  day  breaks  some  maiden's  heart. 

He's  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  and  proud 
To  stand  on  the  summits  and  cry  aloud  : 
"  There  are  no  others .'" 

— New  York  Sun. 


The  Heathen. 
(  With  apologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling.) 
The  heathen  in  his  folly  eats  anything  that's  good, 
He  doesn't  try  to  choose  the  food  that  science  says  he 

should  ; 
He  dies,  gray-haired  and  weary,  at  four-score  years 

and  ten, 
And  what  most  sorely  vexes  him  is  that  he  can't  eat 
then. 

Keep  away  from  pickles,  keep  away  from  spic  ■, 
Keep  away  from  cabbage,  cornfield,  peas,   and 

rice. 
Never  eat  a  thing  that's  sweet,  and  always  eat  it 

cold, 
And  thus  you'll  save  your  intellect  from  growing 

stale  and  old. 

The  heathen  drinks  the  water  that  bubbles  from  the 

spring. 
He  thinks  that  if  it  slakes  his  thirst  it  is  the  very 

thing  ; 
He'll  kiss  his  sweetheart  on  the  lips  instead  of  on  the 

chin, 
And  not  suspect  that  he  commits  a  scientific  sin. 

Keep    away  from    appetite,    keep    away    from 

thirst— 
These  of  all  the  foes  on  earth  to  science  are  the 

worst  ; 
Keep  away    from    exercise,    keep    away    from 

thought, 
And  you  will  live  until  you  die,   if   you're  not 

sooner  caught. 

— Norfolk  (I'a.J  Landmark. 


A  Delirious  Day  in  Butte  City. 
I   have  read  of  Roman  triumphs  in  the  days  when 

Rome  played  ball  ; 
When  she  met  all  other  nations,  taking  out  of  each  a 

fall  ; 
When  victorious   Roman    Generals    marched    their 

legions  home  in  state, 
With  the  plunder  of  the  conquered — and  the  con- 
quered paid  the  freight. 
Gorgeous  were  those  vast  processions  rolling  through 

the  streets  of  Rome  ; 
Mad  with  joy  went  all  the  Romans  welcoming  the 

veterans  home. 
Gold   there    was   for   fifty   Klondikes,   swiped    from 

temples  of  the  gods  ; 
Marble  statues  by  the    car-loads,  gems   enough  to 

stone  the  dogs. 
Following  chariot  cars  were  captives,  damsels  by  the 

hundred  score, 
Ballet-dancers  from    far   harems,   savage   men,  and 

beasts  galore. 
Millions  cheered  and   yelled  and  thundered,  shook 

the  earth  as  by  a  storm  ; 
All  Rome  howled — and  yet  Rome's  howling  after  all 

was  not  so  warm  ; 
P'or  these  monster  Roman  triumphs,  at  which  not  a 

stone  was  mute, 
Couldn't  hold  a  Roman-candle — 

When  Bryan  came  to  Butte. 

Ah,  when    Bryan  came  to  Butte  !    greatest  mining- 
camp  on  earth, 
Where  the  people  dig  and  delve,  and  demand  their 

money's  worth. 
Though  all  the  Wall  Street  powers  despise  them  and 

abuse  them  like  a  dog, 
Bryan  is  their  friend  and  saviour  and  they  love  him 

as  a  god. 
Did  they  meet  him  when  they  came  there  ?    Did  they 

make  a  little  noise  ? 
Were  they  really  glad  to  see  him  ?    Do  you  think  it 

pleased  the  boys  ? 
'Twas    the    screaming    of    the    eagle    as    he   never 

screamed  before, 
'Twas  the  crashing  of  the   thunder,  mingling   with 

Niagara's  roar. 
All  the  whistles  were  a-screeching,  with  the  bands 

they  set  the  pace — 
But  the  yelling  of  the  people  never  let  them  get  a 

place. 
Dancing  up  and  down  and  sideways,  splitting  lungs 

and  throats  and  ears, 
All  were  yelling,  and  at  yelling  seemed  wound  up  a 

thousand  years. 

******** 

Of  the  earth's  great  celebrations,  'twas  the  champion 

heavy-weight. 
'Tis  the  champion  of  champions  for  all  time,  I  calcu- 
late, 
For  it  knocked  out  all  its  rivals,  and  slill  standing, 

resolute, 
Punched  creation's  solar  plexus — 

When  Bryan  came  to  Butte. 
— Anaconda  Standard. 
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On  Monday  night  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  a  first- 
class  American  actor,  after  having  given  an  excellent 
performance  of  a  clever  American  comedy,  made  a 
speech  of  apology  to  an  audience  of  whom,  seven 
years  previously,  he  had  made  some  disparaging  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Crane's  speech  was  very  clever,  humorous, 
delicate,  and  not  servile.  Yet  it  was  an  absolutely 
unnecessary  speech,  fostering  in  San  Francisco  one 
of  its  most  curiously  provincial  weaknesses,  and  es- 
tablishing a  precedent  for  future  actors  to  follow  and 
future  audiences  to  expect. 

San  Francisco  is  a  delightful  place,  and  it  has  a 
good  climate,  and  the  women  are  pretty,  and  the 
wine  is  cheap,  and  you  get  early  vegetables  for 
reasonable  prices,  and  the  oyster  cocktail  was  in- 
vented here — but  nevertheless  it  is  a  jay  town  in  its 
extraordinary  manifestations  of  peevishness  against 
honest  criticism.  Anything  more  childish  than  the 
way  it  gets  its  back  up  when  some  player  or  musician 
mildly  suggests  that  they  don't  like  the  wind,  or  they 
think  the  women  too  fat  for  beauty,  or  that  Kearny 
Street  is  not  the  most  magnificent  avenue  on  earth, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
republic. 

Criticise  New  York,  and  it  shrugs  a  lazy  shoulder 
and  winks  a  self-appreciative  eye.  Criticise  Chicago, 
and  it  seizes  you  by  the  shoulders  and  w  ill  not  let  you 
escape  till  it  has  convinced  you  of  your  error.  Crit- 
icise any  of  those  great,  awkward,  staggering  cities 
that  sprawl  in  youthful  ungainliness  on  the  edge  of 
sun-burned  prairie  or  wide,  levee-bordered  river,  and 
they  tell  you,  with  the  frank  unconcern  of  their 
independent  self-confidence,  that  if  you  do  not  like 
them  you  had  better  get  out  of  them — they  can  man- 
age to  get  on  without  you. 

But  San  Francisco — delightful,  pettish,  silly  San 
Francisco — can  not  bear  an  adverse  word  or  an  un- 
admiring  glance.  She  is  like  some  woman  who  used 
to  be  prettv  but  now  is  passJe — wants  to  hear  nothing 
but  compliments,  because  she  is  afraid  of  the  criti- 
cism she  once  could  defy.  The  native  San  Fran- 
ciscan— the  one  who  has  seen  the  rest  of  his  country 
only  as  a  tourist— has  no  conception  of  how  mor- 
bidly sensitive  he  is  on  this  subject  of  the  perfections 
of  his  birthplace.  After  he  has  seen  that  there  are 
other  places  fit  to  live  in,  he  gets  a  little  sense  and 
becomes  a  useful  citizen  of  his  beloved  town,  because 
comparison  has  shown  him  her  faults,  and  he  tries  to 
eradicate  them. 

One  of  the  striking  weaknesses  of  the  native  is  this 
extraordinary-  touchiness  to  the  player's  opinions. 
One  would  suppose  that  if  the  actor  acted  well, 
what  he  said  or  thought  was  of  no  consequence. 
But  it  appears  that  what  he  says,  for  or  against  the 
city,  is  of  much  more  moment  than  how  he  plays. 
Of  course  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  actor.  All 
he  wants  is  to  play  a  paying  season,  and,  after  Mr. 
Crane's  experience,  the  simplest  thing  for  him  to  do 
is  to  get  a  guide-book  of  the  State  and  city,  learn 
what  are  its  especial  beauties,  and  make  a  speech 
thereon  between  the  second  and  third  acts,  throwing 
in  a  few  telling  touches  on  the  subject  of  the  superb 
climate,  which  never  gave  any  one  a  cold,  which  has 
no  wind,  no  fog,  no  dust,  no  anything  but  sun  and 
balmy  airs.  This  is  the  real  way  of  capturing  the 
audience.  His  acting  and  his  play  are  secondary 
matters. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Crane  and  his 
comedy  would  have  pleased  without  a  speech  either 
of  apology  or  commendation.  But  you  can  not  tell. 
Both  the  play  and  the  actor  were  good,  but  in  the 
soul  of  the  auditor  rankled  the  fact  that  seven  years 
ago  the  comedian  had  said  that  in  San  Francisco  you 
had  four  different  kinds  of  climate  during  the  day 
and  pneumonia  in  the  evening.  The  Californian 
spectator,  like  the  Pope's  mule,  had  kept  his  anger 
warm  for  seven  years.  One  does  not  know  whether 
he.  too,  h2d  awaited  the  opportunity  to  give  his  long- 
meditated,  revengeful  kick.  But  if  he  had,  Mr. 
Crane  softened  his  heart,  and  what  between  the  play 
and  the  speech,  his  Olympian  wrath  was  at  last 
placated,  and  the  kick  was  never  given. 

A  great  deal  could  be  forgiven  Mr.  Crane.     He 

ought  to  be  privileged  to  say  what  he  likes,  for  he 

is  one  of  the  few  actors  in  this  country  who  plays 

American  characters  in  American  plays.     Whether 

he  is  a  son  of  the  soil,  or  only  an  adopted  child  of 

the  repubUc.  he  has  the  art  of  reproducing  the  real 

native  spirit— and  the  native  spirit  as  we  understand 

it  in  this  half  of  the  country.     He  is  not  an  actor  of 

the  drawing-room  American,  who,  on  the  stage,  is 

modeled  so  closely  on  the  English  lines  that  there  is 

-otion  in  type  between  Herbert  Kelcey  and 

IT.    Sothern,   between   Maurice   Barrymore  and 

Drew.     He  is  as  racy  of  the  soil  as  Frank 

was  in  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  as  Archie  Boyd 


was  in  "The  Old  Homestead,"  as  Holland  was  in 
"  Colonel  Carter." 

But  he  is  not  any  more  the  hayseed  than  he  is  the 
man  of  drawing-rooms  and  clubs.  He  is  the  best 
representative  now  on  the  stage  of  the  shrewd, 
kindly,  ambitious,  whole-souled,  simple-hearted  son  of 
Uncle  Sam.  With  a  Yankee  sharpness,  the  type  he  rep- 
resents best  is  more  Western  than  Eastern.  Colonel 
Hannibal  Rivers  was  a  perfect  picture  of  a  certain 
type  of  politician  of  the  Middle  West.  In  the  East 
they  look  upon  these  studies  of  Mr.  Crane's  as 
humorous  pictures  done  broad  to  the  verge  of  cari- 
cature. But  they  are  not.  They  are  well-balanced, 
artistic  studies  of  Western  types.  Elisha  Cunning- 
ham, though  he  is  represented  as  a  high  light  of 
Wall  Street,  is  really  a  citizen  of  some  great, 
hustling,  thriving,  pushing  city  of  one  of  the  big 
prairie  States. 

This  native  talent  and  comprehension  set  to  work 
upon  a  native  play  result  in  a  refreshing  and  inter- 
esting performance.  The  whole  company  fit  into  it 
with  the  easy  comfortableness  of  people  who  under- 
stand the  life  and  habits  of  the  characters  they  are 
playing.  The  piece  is  as  curiously  simple  and 
straightforward  as  most  domestic  plays.  Some  time 
ago,  in  discussing  the  native  drama  with  a  French- 
man, he  made  the  observation  that  American  plays 
struck  the  foreigners  as  absurdly  simple  and  naive. 
They  were  almost  like  pieces  written  for  children. 
This  is  true  ;  but  the  Frenchman  did  not  understand 
that  the  class  represented  in  such  dramas  are  them- 
selves curiously  simple  and  naive.  The  great  Ameri- 
can middle  class — as  one  must  call  it  for  want  of  a 
better  name — when  it  is  respectable,  well-housed, 
healthy,  and  not  too  intellectual,  is  as  openly  and 
frankly  simple  as  the  drama  which  celebrates  it 
would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

The  little  group  in  "  A  Fool  of  Fortune"  are  typi- 
cal and  natural  enough  as  stage  groups  go.  There 
are  touches  of  an  awkward  sort  of  exaggeration 
throughout  the  piece,  as  when  the  two  girls  draw 
back  from  Cornelius  Green's  countrified  greetings. 
And  some  of  the  finales  would  strike  a  sophisticated 
Frenchman  as  laughably  artless.  That  one,  for  in- 
stance, in  act  two  where  Cunningham,  surrounded 
by  his  wife  and  children,  tells  the  man  who  has 
ruined  him  that  he  is  still  the  richer  of  the  two.  It 
has  a  little  bit  the  air  of  Cornelia  when  she  bragged 
about  her  jewels  and  called  in  the  Gracchi.  But, 
with  all  its  artlessness,  it  is  on  the  key,  for  Elisha 
Cunningham  is  depicted  from  start  to  finish  as  a  man 
of  simple  mind  and  boyish  candor  of  feeling  and  ex- 
pression, and  the  love  and  pride  he  felt  in  his  family 
would  have  boiled  up  in  just  such  a  childish  speech, 
at  just  such  a  tragic  moment. 

The  last  act,  full  of  incident  and  movement,  shows 
a  peculiar  change  in  the  character  of  the  play.  The 
inconsequential  lightness  of  the  preceding  acts  sud- 
denly gives  way  to  a  deep  sort  of  reality  of  tone  and 
atmosphere  which  one  remembers  having  noticed 
before  in  Miss  Morton's  plays.  It  was  in  "His 
Wife's  Father  "  that  there  was  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  weight  and  sentiment  of  the  piece  in  the  third 
act.  From  a  farcical  comedy  it  turned  a  sudden 
somersault  and  became  a  serious  and  tearful  drawing- 
room  drama.  "A  Fool  of  Fortune"  is  much  better 
built,  though  it  has  nothing  but  its  pathos  and 
humor  to  carry  it.  The  changing  of  the  point  of 
view  from  a  distant,  irresponsible  carelessness  to  a 
close-at-hand.  darkling  consciousness  of  broken  faith 
and  feeble  courage,  heart-chilling  failure,  doubt  and 
death,  is  inartistic  but  effective.  The  auditor  is 
seized  with  an  unsparing  grip  by  the  sense  of  sad- 
ness, by  the  tragedy  of  the  man's  ineffectual  struggle 
against  failure,  by  the  sorrow  of  the  spectacle  of  a 
kindly  creature  broken  in  heart  and  spirit. 

It  is  a  fine  scene,  strong,  exciting,  and  natural.  If 
Miss  Morton  had  made  her  two  first  acts  as  human 
and  realistically  conscientious,  she  would  have  writ- 
ten a  powerful  drama,  full  of  a  vital,  grasping  interest. 
As  it  is,  if,  during  the  lightsome  persiflage  of  act  one, 
you  should  be  told  that  this  was  all  to  end  in  a  sud- 
den, concentrated  picture  of  really  living  anguish, 
hope,  and  courage  in  the  face  of  despair,  love  at  the 
side  of  death,  you  would  hardly  believe  it. 

Mr.  Crane  gives  the  tragedy  of  it  as  a  true  artist 
should  give  it,  with  naturalness,  without  apparent 
effort,  with  feeling,  but  never  with  a  desire  to  be 
effective  or  to  harrow  up  his  audience.  In  fact,  he 
represses,  with  a  sort  of  conscious  delicacy,  all  the 
obvious  side  of  the  pathos,  the  feeble  totterings,  the 
faintings  of  spirit,  the  upgrowths  and  sudden  wither- 
ings  of  hope.  A  true  touch  here  and  there  gives  the 
inner  feeling  of  the  man — as,  for  example,  the  sud- 
den straightening  of  the  back-bone,  the  lifting  of  the 
head,  the  light  in  the  eye,  the  little,  consequential 
movement  of  the  shoulders  when  he  gets  the  letter 
that  he  thinks  brings  him  news  of  fortune.  In  one 
moment  hope  makes  another  man  of  htm.  Then  he 
opens  the  letter  and  his  disappointment  finds  ex- 
pression only  in  one  short,  broken  ejaculation 
and  the  collapsed  attitude  of  flaccid  muscles  and 
limp  nerves  which  marks  him  as  he  sits  huddled  in 
the  office-chair. 

The  second  of  the  Charming  Auxiliary  Thursday 
Afternoon  French  Lectures  will  be  given  at  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  next  Thursday  at  three  o'clock.  Pro- 
fessor Ventura  will  discuss  De  Amicis  and  Carducci. 


Mrs.  Terry,  ?Ue  Secor,  the  divorced  wife  of  An- 
tonio Terry,  to  whom  Miss  Sybil  Sanderson  is  said 
to  be  engaged,  died  in  Paris  last  Friday. 


"  The  First  Born." 
Concerning  the  coming  production  of  Francis 
Powers's  play,  "The  First  Born,"  in  New  York, 
the  opinions  of  two  experts  are  quoted  in  the  city 
press.  Augustus  Thomas,  the  playwright,  and  Will- 
iam H.  Crane,  the  comedian,  both  have  seen  the 
play,  and  both  express  themselves  in  terms  of  praise. 
Both  also  seem  to  think  that  it  will  be  a  success  in 
New  York.  The  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  is  of 
value.  But  in  our  opinion  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
touch  and  go.  New  York  is  a  curious  city.  The 
fact  that  •"  The  First  Born  "  is  a  novelty  and  that  it 
is  short  may  make  it  go.  But  its  Chinese  color 
per  se  does  not  seem  to  make  it  able  to  attract  New 
Yorkers.  New  York  is  a  vast  city.  Its  population  is 
about  one  million  six  hundred  thousand.  Its  Chinese 
colony  is,  in  its  swarming  mass  of  millions,  but  as  a 
drop  of  salt  water  in  Lake  Tahoe.  Out  of  three  half 
millions  of  New  Yorkers,  probably  not  one  in  fifty 
thousand  has  ever  seen  the  Chinese  quarter  in  Mott 
Street.  The  Chinese  quarter  is  microscopic,  in 
that  large  city.  In  San  Francisco,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Chinese  quarter  is  a  large  quarter  in  a 
moderate-sized  city,  It  has  existed  there  for  forty 
years.  It  has  been  part  of  our  civilization.  We 
have  grown  up  with  it  in  existence,  and  insensibly 
San  Franciscans  have  been  made  familiar  with  the 
curious  Chinese  civilization.  The  local  color,  too, 
attracts  the  San  Franciscan.  That  element  of  at- 
traction will  be  wanting  in  New  York.  On  the 
whole,  as  we  say,  while  the  chances  are  in  favor  of 
the  success  of  this  play  in  New  York,  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  as  if  its  Chinese  color  would  make  it  so. 

New  Engagements  for  the  Columbia. 
Manager  Friedlander,  of  the  Columbia,  has  re- 
turned from  a  protracted  visit  to  the  East,  and  the 
cause  of  his  delay  is  shown  in  the  attractions  which 
he  has  secured  for  his  theatre  :  Robert  Mantell  in  a 
new  repertoire,  "  The  Girl  from  Paris,"  Louis  James, 
"  Shore  Acres,"  "  Little  Bo-Peep  "  (a  big  spectacle), 
Mrs.  Adelaide  and  Professor  Herrmann,  Jr., 
"Courted  into  Court,"  "At  Gay  Coney  Island," 
Digby  Bell  and  Laura  Joyce  in  "The  Hoosier 
Doctor,"  Hopkins's  Trans  -  Oceanic  Vaudevilles, 
Corinne  in  "An  American  Beauty,"  "In  Old  Ken- 
tucky," Du  Suchet's  comedy,  "  His  Wife's  Step- 
Husband,"  Primrose  and  West's  new  minstrels, 
"  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  "  The  Geisha,"  "  Lost, 
Strayed,  or  Stolen."  "The  Wizard  of  the  Nile," 
Lewis  Morrison  in  new  plays,  Julia  Arthur  in  "A 
Lady  of  Quality,"  Roland  Reed,  "  The  Circus 
Girl,"  "  The  Cherry-Pickers,"  Frank  Daniels's  com- 
pany in  "The  Idol's  Eye,"  Frederick  Warde  in  a 
new  play,  "The  Sporting  Duchess,"  Thomas  Q. 
Seabrooke  in  a  new  comedy,  Flo  Irwin  in  ' '  The 
Widow  Jones,"  "  Twin  Saints,"  Nellie  McHenry  in 
a  new  musical  comedy,  "A  Milk  White  Flag," 
Mary  Jansen  in  "Nancy  Hanks,"  May  Irwin  in 
"The  Swell  Miss  Fitzsvvell."  Kellar,  the  magician, 
"A  Puritan  Romance,"  "The  Tarrytown  Widow," 
"Cumberland  61,"  Margaret  Mather,  Hanlon's 
"Superba,"  "Madame  Sans  Gene,"  a  European 
vaudeville  company,  and  Robert  Downing  and  Eu- 
genia Blair. 

1    »    » 

The  Author  of  "  A  Fool  of  Fortune." 
"A  Fool  of  Fortune,"  the  play  in  which  W.  H. 
Crane  is  appearing  at  the  Baldwin  this  week,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Martha  Morton,  one  of  the  few 
successful  women  playwrights  in  this  country. 
Half  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago  she  was  a  school- 
teacher in  New  York  ;  but,  tiring  of  that  drudgery, 
she  tried  her  hand  at  writing  a  play.  The  result 
was  peddled  from  manager  to  manager  for  many 
months  without  success,  and  when  the  New  York 
Herald  offered  a  prize  of  several  thousand  dollars  for 
the  best  American  play  submitted  in  competition,  she 
sent  hers  in  with  the  rest.  To  her  surprise,  the  three 
judges  awarded  the  prize  to  her  play,  "The  Mer- 
chant." 

A.  M.  Palmer  subsequently  produced  the  piece  at 
the  Union  Square  Theatre,  in  New  York,  and  it  was 
sent  on  tour,  but  it  was  never  more  than  a  succis 
d'estime.  But  Miss  Morton  had  gained  a  footing  in 
managerial  offices,  and  she  has  steadily  advanced  in 
artistic  and  worldly  standing.  Of  her  plays  Mr. 
Crane  has  no  less  than  three  in  his  repertoire — "A 
Fool  of  Fortune,"  "  Brother  John,"  and  "  His 
Wife's  Father." 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


$2,000  00 

Schilling's  Best  tea  is  the 
best  you  can  get  for  anything 
like  the  money  it  costs. 

Schilling's  Best  baking  pow- 
der is  the  best  you  can  get 
at  any  price. 


Augustus  Thomas's  Visit. 
Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  the  well-known  dramatist, 
arrived  in  this  city  from  New  York  last  week  on  a 
brief  visit.  Mr.  Thomas  is  the  author  of  "Ala- 
bama," "In  Mizzoura,"  "In  Illinois,"  "  Editha's 
Burglar,"  "The  Hoosier  Doctor,"  and  a  number  of 
other  plays.  He  is  one  of  the  rising  young  drama- 
tists, and  has  already  accumulated  much  fame  and 
some  fortune  as  a  reward  of  his  efforts.  In  addition 
to  his  functions  as  a  dramatist.  Mr.  Thomas  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Lambs  Club,  the  most  unique 
organization  in  New  York  city,  and  by  reason  of  this 
fact  as  well  as  his  universal  popularity,  he  has  been 
given  a  dinner  by  the  Bohemian  Club,  to  take  place 
Saturday  evening.  September  18th.  In  addition  to 
this  official  hospitality,  he  has  been  extensively  en- 
tertained by  individuals.  Mr.  Thomas  will  remain 
in  San  Francisco  only  a  short  time,  having  come  out 
here  to  superintend  the  production  of  his  new  play 
by  the  Frawley  Company.  The  name  of  the  new 
piece  has  not  yet  been  selected. 


jPectacles&lYe  Glasses 
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EXPERT  OPTIfJANS 

ATWDER'Yre  PRICES. 


642  MARKET  ST. 

-f(0£R  CHRONICLE    Quildi/hG. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Commencing  Monday,  Sept.  20th.     Seventh  Week  of  the 

GRAND   OPERA   SEASON. 

Under  the  Direction    of  Mr.  Gustave   Hinrichs. 

Grand  Wagner  Festival. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday  Evenings,  the 

Romantic  Opera,  "The   Flying   Dutchman." 

Tuesday,   Thursday,  and  Saturday  Evenings,  the  Music 

Drama,  "Lohengrin." 

Next  Week,  "  The  Huguenots." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.  - .  .(Incorporated).  . .  .Proprietors 
Next  Monday,  September  20th.     Second  Week, 

-:-     T*7\     -EC.     OH.-A.3STU     -:- 

And    First   Time   on    any   Stage,    the   Comedy   by 
Eueene    Presbrey. 

A    VIRCINIA    COURTSHIP  ! 


Monday,  September  27th 


'  The  Senator.' 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  Lessees  and  Managers 
Week  Commencing  September  20th, 

-:-    THE    FRAWLEY    COMPANY.-:- 

In  De  Mille  and  Belasco's  Greatest  Dramatic  Triumph, 

-:-    THIE     \A/  I-fc'-fcJ    -:■ 

The  drama  that  has  the  longest  run  of  any  play  ever  pre- 
sented by  the  Frohman's. 

September  27th,  First  production  on  any  stage,  Augustus 
Thomas's  New  Comedy,  •'  Don't  Tell  Her  Husband." 

ORPHEUM. 

Beginning  Monday  Evening,  Sept.  20th. 
Eight  New  Vaudeville  Stars  !  Nicholls  Sisters, 
in  tjeir  unrivaled  Burnt  Cork  Impersonations;  Emil— The 
Original  Girards  — Kate,  Grotesque  Comiques  ;  Pitrot, 
the  Greatest  Mimic  of  the  Age  ;  Irene  Franklin,  Preco- 
cious Character  Impersonator  ;  McCarthy  &  Reynolds, 
Irish  Character-Sketch  Artists ;  tremendous  success  of 
El  Zobedie  ;  George  Evans,  "The  Honey  Boy";  Adrienne 
Ancion,  Van  Aucken,  McPhee  &  Hill,  and  Fox  &  Allen 
in  the  "  Flat  Next  Door"  ;  fifth  week  and  New  Selections 
by  the  Knaben-Kapelle. 

Regular  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

SHERMAX,  CLAY   &   CO.  HALL 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Grant  Avenue. 
Wednesday  Evening,  Sept.  23d,  at  8. IB  P.M. 

PIANO    RECITAL 

MAY    LUCINE     POTVIN 

(Of  Chicago). 

Admission,  including  Reserved  Seat,  SI. 00.     General 

Admission,    50c.     Box-office  opens  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 

Co.'s  store  Wednesday,  Sept.  asd,  at  9  o'clock. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 


SCEKTIC 

(  Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 

Leave  San    Francisco,    commencing  May  z,   1897. 

WEEK  DAYS— 9:45  a.  m.  ;   1:45,  5:15  p.m. 

SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,    10:00,  11:00   a.m.; 

1:45,  3:30  p.m. 

Tickets  for  sale  at  Mill  Valley  or  THOS.  COOK  & 
SON,  621  Market  St..  San  Francisco  (under  Palace  Hotel  ) 


WE  NEVER  HAVE 

stenciled  an  order  of  galvanized 
iron  false  to  its  gauge.  Such 
orders  go  to  cheap  makers, 
generally,  of  course. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


■ 


Mr.  Crane  in  a  New  Comedy. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Crane  in  "A  Fool  of 
Fortune "  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  was  practically 
the  opening  of  the  fall  season,  and  a  brilliant  audi- 
ence was  present  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  The 
boxes  were  all  filled  and  a  number  of  theatre-parties 
were  scattered  through  the  orchestra  and  dress- 
circle.  Their  enjoyment  of  the  comedian  and  the 
play  was  marked. 

"A  Fool  of  Fortune"  will  be  given  for  the  last 
times  at  the  matinee  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  and  to- 
night, and  on  Monday  "  A  Virginia  Courtship  "  will 
be  produced  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage. 

This  play,  which  has  been  in  rehearsal  for  several 
weeks  while  the  company  was  in  the  East,  was  writ- 
ten by  Eugene  W.  Presbrey,  and  is  a  polite  comedy 
written  on  a  theme  in  which  love  is  pitted  against 
a  familv  feud.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Virginia,  where 
the  lovers  are  separated  by  their  parents  espousing 
the  sides  of  England  and  France  during  a  war  be- 
tween those  countries,  and  when  peace  is  declared, 
the  widower  and  the  widow  not  only  raise  the  em- 
bargo that  has  kept  their  children  apart,  but  them- 
selves enter  a  matrimonial  alliance. 

Miss  Annie  Irish,  the  leading  lady  of  Mr.  Crane's 
company,  will  make  her  first  appearance  this  season 
in  "A  Virginia  Courtship,"  and  other  members  of 
the  cast  are  Mr.  Hale,  Miss  Haswell,  Mr.  Boag, 
Mr.  de  Vere,  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Ser- 
rano, Mr.  Gotthold,  Mr.  Butterfield,  Miss  Louise 
Closser,  Miss  Frances  Stevens,  and  Miss  Kate 
Lester. 

A  Revival  of  '-The  Wife." 
Francis  Carlyle  is  quite  ill  and  has  been  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  Frawley  Company,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  presentation  of  Bret  Harte's  play,  "  Sue," 
has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  It  was  to  have  been 
given  its  first  performance  in  this  city  at  the  Columbia 
on  Monday  night,  but  "  The  Wife"  will  be  presented 
instead. 

"The  Wife "  is  one  of  the  most  successful  dramas 
written  in  collaboration  by  those  masters  of  stage- 
craft, De  Mille  and  Belasco,  and  holds  the  record 
among  the  plays  produced  by  the  Frohmans  as  hav- 
ing had  the  longest  run  in  New  York.  The  titular 
role,  that  of  a  young  woman  who  believes  the  tales 
she  hears  of  the  man  she  loves,  and  marries  an 
elderly  admirer,  and  then  accepts  her  fate  when  she 
has  learned  the  truth,  is  connected  in  many  minds 
with  Georgia  Cayvan,  who  achieved  one  of  her 
greatest  successes  in  it ;  but  Blanche  Bates,  who  will 
play  the  r61e  in  the  present  cast,  is  a  clever  young 
actress  and  has  a  thoroughly  original  conception  of 
the  part.  Other  members  of  the  Frawley  Company 
will  contribute  to  make  an  excellent  cast. 

A  Wagner  Week. 

A  Wagner  week  will  begin  at  the  Tivoii  Opera 
House  on  Monday  night.  It  is  the  seventh  week  of 
the  grand-opera  season  which  Gustav  Hinrichs  is 
conducting,  and  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  "  The  Flying 
Dutchman"  and  "Lohengrin."  The  former  will  be 
given  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday 
evenings,  and  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
evenings  ' '  Lohengrin  "  will  be  revived. 

Tillie  Salinger,  who  returned  to  the  Tivoii  this 
week  to  sing  Marguerite  in  "  Faust,"  will  sing  the 
role  of  Senta  in  "  The  Flying  Dutchman,"  William 
Mertens  will  be  the  Van  der  Decken.  Abramoff  the 
Daland,  Bernice  Holmes  the  nurse,  Rhys  Thomas 
the  huntsman,  and  Arthur  Boyce  the  steersman. 
The  male  chorus  will  be  augmented  to  twenty-four 
voices,  and  the  symphony  orchestra  of  thirty  pieces 
will  play  the  music  under  Mr.  Hinrichss  baton.  In 
"  Lohengrin."  Signor  Michelena,  William  Mertens, 
John  J.  Raffael.  Signor  Viviani,  W.  H.  West,  Effie 
Stewart,  and  Katharine  Fleming-Hinrichs  will  be  in 
the  cast. 

Meyerbeer's  tragic  opera,  "  The  Huguenots,"  is  in 
preparation  for  the  final  week  of  grand  opera,  and 
the  opening  of  the  comic  opera  season  will  follow. 
New  singers  have  been  engaged,  and  among  the 
novelties  to  be  produced  is  "  The  Geisha,"  the  Lon- 
don and  New  York  success,  which  will  probably  open 
the  season. 


The  Orpheum'5  Good  Bill. 

El  Zobedie  and  Van  Aucken,  McPhee,  and  Hill 
strike  the  key-note  of  the  Orpheum's  programme 
this  week.  El  Zobedie  is  a  young  equilibrist  who 
manages  with  apparent  ease  to  maintain  his  balance 
in  the  most  impossible  positions,  and  the  three 
gymnasts  perform  some  astonishing  feats  on  the 
triple  horizontal  bars,  one  of  them  being  a  flying 
leap,  after  a  great  swing,  from  one  outer  bar  over 
the  middle  one  to  the  third,  from  which  he  alights 
after  a  double  somersault.  Adrien  Ancion,  an  aerial 
performer,  is  another  acrobat  on  the  bill. 

Of  the  other  new-comers,  George  Evans,  "the 
honey  boy."  is  the  most  notable.  He  is  a  comedian 
in  black  face,  and  his  songs  and  stories  are  full  of 
genuine  humor.  The  other  features  of  the  pro- 
gramme are  Barton  and  Ashley,  a  comic  team, 
Stanley  Whiting,  Leola  Mitchell,  Fox  and  Allen, 
and  the  Knaben  Kapelle,  the  latter's  selections 
ranging  from  Wagner  to  the  popular  songs  of  the 
day. 

For  next  week  El  Zobedie,  George  Evans,  Ancion, 
Van  Aucken,  McPhee,  and  Hill,  Fox  and  Allen,  and 
the  Hungarian  Boys  Orchestra  will  be  retained,  and 


there  will  be  eight  new  performers.  These  include 
the  Nicholls  Sisters  in1  burnt-cork  impersonations  ; 
Emil  and  Kate  Girard,  grotesques  ;  Pitrot,  an  amus- 
ing French  mimic  ;  and  McCarthy  and  Reynolds,  an 
Irish  sketch  team. 

Notes. 
"  In  Old  Kentucky  "  is  still  drawing  well. 

"The  Milk  White  Flag"  will  be  seen  at  the 
Columbia  before  the  holidays. 

W.  A.  Tremayne  has  written  a  play  for  Robert 
Mantell  which  will  be  given  an  early  production. 

A  number  of  new  songs  written  by  Mathews  and 
Bulger  will  be  heard  in  "  At  Gay  Coney  Island  "  this 
season. 

The  opening  bill  for  the  third  and  last  week  of  W. 
H.  Crane's  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  will 
be  a  revival  of  "  The  Senator." 

Fanny  Davenport  has  all  along  kept  the  name  of 
the  author  of  her  new  play  secret.  It  is  now  hinted 
that  the  author  is  none  other  than  the  actress  herself. 

Digby  Bell,  the  comedian,  opened  the  season  of 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  Chicago,  last  Monday,  in 
Augustus  Thomas's  comedy-drama,  "The  Hoosier 
Doctor." 

The  Italian  Grand  Opera  Company,  which  is  to 
play  an  engagement  at  the  California  Theatre,  is 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  principals,  including 
five  sopranos  and  three  tenors. 

Mnie.  Adelaide  Herrmann  and  Leon  Herrmann, 
the  successor  of  his  famous  uncle,  Herrmann  the 
Great,  have  been  meeting  with  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  their  novel  entertainment  of  magic,  mirth,  and 
mystery. 

Miss  Hilda  Clark,  who  has  been  alternating  with 
Alice  Nielson  in  the  soprano  roles  of  the  Bostonians, 
has  left  that  organization  to  appear  as  prima  donna 
in  De  Koven  and  Smith's  comic  opera,  "  The  High- 
wayman." 

A  novel  situation  in  "  My  Friend  From  India"  is 
where  a  barber,  disguised  as  a  woman,  comes  face 
to  face  with  his  double  before  a  mirror  frame,  and  is 
compelled  to  duplicate  her  every  movement  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  illusion. 

Katharine  Gray  has  made  a  hit  in  "A  Southern 
Romance,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre,  New  York.  The  play  is  said  to  be  in  the 
same  class  as  "  Alabama,"  and  its  plot  is  described 
as  "  limpid  as  a  mountain  stream." 

The  Frawley  Company,  in  "  Men  and  Women," 
the  Police  Choral  Society,  and  the  Edison  Kineto- 
graph  are  the  features  of  an  entertainment  being 
given  at  the  California  Theatre  every  night  this  week 
in  aid  of  the  relief  fund  of  the  Widows'  and  Orphans' 
Aid  Association  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Haddon  Chambers  and  Comyns  Carr  have  had 
their  new  melodrama,  "  In  the  Days  of  the  Duke," 
produced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  and  it  was  given 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  The  period  of  the  play  is 
just  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  morn- 
ing after  the  battle.  It  was  gorgeously  mounted. 
The  third  act  is  a  representation  of  the  ball  given  by 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond  in  Brussels,  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Miss  Eleanor  Calhoun  would 
soon  have  an  opportunity  to  appear  in  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett's  play,  "A  Woman  of  Quality." 
Although  she  will  not  have  the  honor  of  creating 
the  role  in  this  country,  Julia  Arthur  having  bought 
the  American  rights,  she  has  secured  the  English 
rights  of  the  play  and  hopes  for  its  production  by 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
London,  later  in  the  season. 

C_  orinne  and  her  big  company  are  heading  toward 
this  coast.  She  is  to  be  seen  in  "An  American 
Beauty,"  the  opera  in  which  Lillian  Russell  appeared 
last  season  at  the  Casino,  New  York.  Corinne  ap- 
peared in  Kansas  City  a  short  time  ago  after  a 
wretched  week  on  the  road.  The  business  in  Kansas 
City  was  a  "  frost"  and  salaries  were  unpaid.  The 
members  of  the  company  refused  to  go  on,  and  so 
Corinne  came  to  the  rescue  by  paying  them  their 
wages  out  of  her  own  pocket. 

The  six  plays  which  Charles  Frohman  now  has  in 
use  in  England  are  "Secret  Service,"  which  quits 
London  for  a  provincial  tour;  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me,"  which  has  lasted  three  years  over  there  ; 
"Never  Again,"  for  which  the  American  cast  is 
exported;  "My  Friend  From  India,"  which  the 
Englishmen  do  not  know  as  an  American  product, 
as  it  is  called  "  My  Friend  the  Prince,"  and  has  the 
name  of  Justin  McCarthy  attached  as  its  adapter  ; 
"The  Gay  Parisians "  ;  and  "  Too  Much  Johnson." 


Madam  Mountford  will  repeat  her  Oriental  costume 
recital  entitled  "  Village  Life  in  Palestine"  at  Golden 
Gate  Hall  this  (Saturday)  afternoon.  The  dates  and 
topics  of  her  remaining  lectures  are  as  follows  : 
Monday  evening,  September  20th,  "City  Life  in 
Jerusalem"  ;  Tuesday  evening,  "The  Bedouins  of 
the  Desert  "  ;  Thursday  evening,  "The  True  Life  of 
Jacob"  ;  Friday  evening,  "  Ecce  Homo,  or  From 
Bethlehem  to  Calvary"  ;  Saturday  matinee,  "Ecce 
I  Homo,  or  From  Bethlehem  to  Calvary." 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Potvin  Piano  Recital. 

Miss  May  Lucine  Potvin  gave  an  interesting  piano 
recital  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.  Hall.  The  following  excellent  programme  was 
presented  : 

Andante  with  variations,  Haydn  ;  rondo  a  ca- 
priccio,  op.  129.  Beethoven  ;  five  preludes,  waltz, 
and  berceuse,  Chopin  ;  fantasie,  op  17  (three  move- 
ments), Schumann;  intermezzo,  op.  117,  No.  t, 
Brahms;  "Magic  Fire"  (scene  from  "Die  Wal- 
kure"),  Wagner- Brassin  ;  polonaise  in  E,  Liszt. 


Fritz  Scheel,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Vienna 
Prater  Orchestra  during  the  Midwinter  Fair  and 
prominent  in  local  musical  circles  for  months  after, 
arrived  from  the  East  last  week.  He  has  come  to 
San  Francisco  to  give  a  series  of  symphony  concerts, 
and  expects  to  remain  on  the  coast  several  months. 
It  is  his  intention  to  organize  a  select  orchestra  of 
forty-six  pieces  during  the  next  few  weeks.  After 
two  weeks  of  diligent  rehearsals  he  will  inaugurate  a 
season  of  fifteen  or  more  symphony  concerts. 


Miss  May  Lucine  Potvin,  the  young  pianist  who 
created  so  much  enthusiasm  at  her  last  recital,  has 


been  prevailed  upon  to  prolong  her  visit.  An  extra 
recital  is  announced  for  next  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  Hall,  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  our  leading  musicians,  so  as  to  give  their 
pupils  an  opportunity  of  hearing  this  accomplished 
artist.  Selections  will  be  rendered  from  the  works  of 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Moszkowski, 

Liszt,  and  Wagner. 

^ ■ 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix  will  give  a  series  of  classical  con- 
certs at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall,  commencing  on 
October  19th.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Landsberger  and  Mr.  John  Marquardt,  violinists, 
and  Mr.  von  der  Mehden,  'celloist.  General  admis- 
sion will  be  fifty  cents  and  a  dollar,  but  a  special 
price  will  be  made  for  the  entire  series. 

Mme.  Marchesi,  the  famous  teacher  of  prima 
donnas,  has  decided  not  to  come  to  America  this 
fall,  but  she  may  come  over  after  the  opera  season  at 
the  Metropolitan.  It  is  also  said  that  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars,  the  sum  she  was  to  receive  for  her 
six  months'  tour,  is  less  than  she  would  make  in  the 
same  time  in  Paris. 

XavierScharwenka,  the  great  pianist  and  composer, 
returned  from  Germany  on  Thursday,  August  26th. 
He  has  made  sixteen  trips  across  the  Atlantic  during 
the  past  seven  years.  His  first  appearance  here  will 
be  at  the  California  Theatre  next  month. 

The  next  Musical  Evening  at  the  Byron  Mauzy 
Hall  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Harmony 
Choral  Club,  of  which  Professor  Robert  Lloyd  is 
leader.  It  will  take  place  next  Thursday  evening. 
Admission  is  by  invitation  only. 


The  distinguished  physician  who  is  to  deliver  this 
year's  course  of  the  Lane  medical  lectures,  which 
formally  opens  the  long  term  of  Cooper  Medical 
College  next  week,  is  Dr.  Christopher  Heath,  F.  R. 
C.  S.,  and  regius  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  Professor  Heath  has  been  at- 
tending the  session  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
at  Montreal,  and  is  now  on  his  way  here.  He  will 
deliver  lectures,  at  eleven  A.  m.  and  eight  p.  M.,  on 
the  following  subjects  :  September  20th,  two  lectures 
on  "Congenital  Malformations";  September  21st, 
two  lectures  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  "  ;  Septem- 
ber 22d,  two  lectures  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Jaw"  ; 
September  23d,  one  lecture  on  "The  Tongue"  ;  Sep- 
tember 23d,  one  lecture  on  "  The  Joints"  ;  September 
24th,  one  lecture  on  "Aneurism"  ;  September  24th, 
one  lecture,  "  A  Century  of  Surgery." 


The  consolidation  of  the  beer  interests  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  forwarded  by  the  marriage  of  Gustav 
Pabst,  a  son  of  the  Milwaukee  millionaire  brewer,  to 
Miss  Hilda  Lemp,  daughter  of  the  St.  Louis  mill- 
ionaire brewer.  The  bridegroom's  brother,  Fred- 
erick, had  been  married  not  long  before,  to  Miss 
Uhlein,  daughter  of  the  head  of  the  Schlitz  Brewery. 
Colonel  Pabst  bad  previously  been  married  to  Mar- 
garet Mather,  the  actress,  but  he  secured  a  divorce 
from  her  some  months  ago. 

See  that  Stcddman  is  spelt  with  two  ecs  when  you 
buy  Stodraan's  Soothing  Powders.  Beware  of  spuri- 
ous imitations. 


BRAIN  \yORKERS 
PRONOUNCE  IT 

"The  Ideal  Tonic" 

BECAUSE  IT  IS         " ; 

• 

UNEQUALED   BY   AN>-    ROHV   • 
THING  IN  FORTIFYING,  V  I 

iwn  t 

STRENGTHENING    AND 
REFRESHING 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC 

At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers.     Avoid  Substitutions. 
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Argonaut 

Clubbing  List  for  1897 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  con- 
cessions in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office. 
Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodi- 
cals will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes. 

Argonaut  and  Century  (with  Portraits)  98.50 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper'B  "Weekly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bound  Table. .  5.00 
Argonaut  and  Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Republican) 4.50 

Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  Week     New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4.35 

Argonaut,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World 5.35 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly   5.90 

Argonaut     and      English      Illustrated 

Magazine 4.70 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.  6.30 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life 7.75 

Argonant  and  Puck 7.50 

Argonaut     and      Demorest's      Family 

Magazine 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature .  5.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.35 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine..  5.50 

Argonaut  and  North  American  Review  7.50 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 7.35 

Argonaut  and  Llttell's  Living  Age 9.00 

Argonant  and  Leslie's  Weekly 5.50 

Argonaut  and  Illustrated  American....  6.75 

Argonaut  and  International  Magazine..  4.00 


Q.    What  is  Champagne! 

A.    It  is  Moet  &  Chandon  "  White  Seal.' 

(GRANDE  CUVEE)  EXTRA  DRY. 

ST.  B.    The  accuracy  of  this  answer  is  endorsed 
hy  connoisseurs  the  world  over. 


SOLE  AGENTS: 


WILLIAM  WOLFF  &  CO., 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


some  pianos 


ARE  THE  BEST. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


"Folks  who  say  that  there  is  no  color-line  in 
England  are  all  wrong,"  said  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 
to  a  Sun  reporter,  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  is  in  a 
position  to  know.  He  is  the  young  negro  poet  who 
was  an  elevator-boy  in  Dayton,  O.,  two  years  ago, 
and  has  just  returned  from  England,  where  he  gave 
readings  from  his  poems  and  was  made  much  of 
socially.  "There  is  a  very  decided  color-line  over 
there,"  he  says,  "but,  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  the 
negro  is  on  the  inside  of  it.  The  poor  outsiders  are 
the  East  Indians,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  like.  Natives 
of  India.  I  found,  were  regarded  in  England  very' 
much  as  the  descendants  of  Africa  are  regarded  in 
the  North  here  in  America.  The  explanation  of  the 
contempt  in  which  the  English  hold  the  Hindoo  is 
one  of  caste.  He  is  a  servant,  for  the  most  part. 
He  is  known  to  them  as  a  menial,  and  as  a  cringing, 
inferior  sot  of  menial.  They  look  down  on  him. 
In  a  more  intense  way,  of  course,  it  is  the  same  feel- 
ing that  is  at  the  root  of  the  white  man's  prejudice 
against  the  black  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  regard  us  with  an  interest  or  curiosity  that  is 
almost  oppressive.  Englishmen  traveling  or  even 
at  home  are  traditionally  reserved.  Everywhere 
in  England  1  found  people  on  railroad  trains, 
on  omnibuses,  and  in  shops  making  advances 
toward  acquaintanceship.  They  almost  quarreled 
with  one  another  in  their  an?dety  to  point  out 
places  of  interest.  It  was  a  somewhat  embarrass- 
ing experience,  I  can  assure  you.  But  perhaps 
the  oddest  feature  of  my  life  over  there  was  the 
way  the  Americans  acted.  Now,  if  for  any  reason 
the  guests  at  a  fashionable  New  York  house  were  to 
find  a  negro  among  their  number,  I  doubt  if  they 
would  show  open  displeasure.  They  might  act 
coldly.  Almost  certainly  they  would  not  recognize 
the  negro  afterward,  on  the  street  or  in  a  theatre. 
The  Americans  whom  I  met  in  London  at  the  various 
literary  dinners  and  teas,  and  at  the  reception  given 
me  at  the  Savage  Club,  went  out  of  their  way  to  be 
nice  to  me.  For  instance,  one  afternoon  as  I  was 
leaving  a  luncheon  where  I  had  met  a  Georgian  well 
known  for  his  literary  work,  he  followed  me  down 
the  steps.  '  Mr.  Dunbar."  he  said,  '  are  you  going 
down  for  your  mail?'  1  said  that  I  was.  '  Get  into 
my  cab,'  he  said,  '  and  go  down  with  me.'  After  we 
had  talked  a  little  on  our  way  down,  he  broke  out 
laughing.  '  Good  Lord  ! '  he  said  to  me,  '  what  do 
you  suppose  my  friends  in  Georgia  would  say  if  they 
could  see  me  riding  in  a  cab  side  by  side  with  a  nig- 
ger?' Afterward  he  invited  me  to  his  chambers  to 
dinner.  His  was  not  an  unusual  case.  The  Ameri- 
cans over  there  adopt,  for  the  time,  at  any  rate,  the 
attitude  of  the  Englishman  toward  the  negro." 

The  gloves  for  next  season  are  the  suedes  or  soft- 
finished  leather  ones.  For  street  wear  they  are 
pique,  stitched,  and  the  most  stylish  have  but  one 
button  or  clasp.  These,  of  course,  are  to  be  worn 
with  tailor-made  gowns  and  should  match  the  suit. 
Gloves  of  a  contrasting  color  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  in  good  taste.  When  the  gloves  do  not  match  in 
color,  English  tans,  the  darker  biscuit  shades,  and 
mole  colors  will  be  worn.  For  wear  with  silk,  satin, 
and  velvet  gowns,  suede  gloves  only  will  be  per- 
missible, though  they  are  so  thin  and  of  such  delicate 
finish  as  closely  to  resemble  the  best  quality  of 
glace  kid.  The  stitching  on  the  majority  of  the 
gloves  of  these  delicate  tints  is  only  a  shade  darker. 
Evening-gloves  are  made  longer  than  usual,  some  of 
them  measuring  more  than  one  yard  and  a  half  from 
the  finger  -  tips  to  the  tops.  They  will  be  worn 
more  wrinkled  than  formerly,  and  for  that  reason 
the  arms  are  made  somewhat  larger,  but  not  so  taper- 
ing. For  evening  as  well  as  street  wear  the  style 
will  be  for  harmony  rather  than  contrasts. 


When  London  first  invented  the  phrase  "smart 
set,"  the  class  thus  designated  had  become  consoli- 
dated into  a  caste  by  itself.  In  such  a  community, 
where  title  long  has  been  synonymous  with  social 
prestige,  the  development  of  a  social  circle  in  which 
rank  counts  for  nothing  is  (according  to  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Press)  one  of  the  most  significant 
signs  of  the  leveling  influences  of  the  day.  In  Eng- 
land a  plain  "Mrs.'"  may  be  an  important  person 
by  reason  of  being  in  the  "smart  set,"  while  a 
duchess  may  have  no  standing  in  it  whatever.  The 
leader  far  excellence,  of  London  smart  society  is 
Lady  Londonderry  ;  but  her  sisters,  Lady  Helmsley 
and  Lady  Gwendolene  Little,  are  comparatively  un- 
known. Their  mother,  Lady  Shrewsbury,  who  is 
well  advanced  in  years,  but  still  goes  everywhere, 
really  made  the  position  of  Lady  Londonderry,  but 
has  been  able  to  do  scarcely  anything  for  her  other 
daughters.  They  doubtless  lack  the  qualities  which 
are  necessary  to  make  them  smart.  Then  there  is 
Mrs.  Bischoffsheim.  the  wife  of  the  rich  banker. 
Mrs.  Bischoffsheim,  who  was  wholly  without  the 
pale  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  one  of  the  first  of  the 
smart  set.  She  is  a  woman  of  strong  character,  well- 
developed  social  instincts,  and  possesses  that  tem- 
perament which  enables  one  to  sacrifice  friendships 
when  necessity  demands.  To  make  the  illustration 
more  complete,  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim 's  sister,  Mrs. 
Stem,  has  had  only  a  limited  social  success,  not- 
;tanding  that  she  had  the  advantage  of  her 
-j?i*jon  to  aid  her,  and,  moreover,  was  ad- 
ind  pushed  by  Maria,  Lady  Ailsford,  and  by 
I  ilmsley.     Mrs.  Stern  has  been  getting  along 


better  of  late,  but,  being  cast  in  a  softer  mold 
than  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim.  sometimes  yields  to  her 
inclination  to  be  nice  to  persons  who  are  not 
of  the  first  importance  —  a  most  fatal  weakness. 
Then  there  is  Mrs.  d'Arcy,  a  recent  accession. 
When  she  appeared  on  the  scene,  this  clever  woman 
placed  herself  and  her  invitation  list  under  the  absolute 
control  of  Lord  William  Nevill.  one  of  the  best  men 
in  London  to  advise  in  such  matters.  He  never  per- 
mitted her  to  ask  anybody  without  his  approval,  and 
the  result  is,  she  finds  herself  sufficiently  strong  to  go 
without  leading-strings,  and  is  getting  on  famously. 
Another  conspicuous  family  is  the  Wilsons — Mrs. 
Charles  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wilson— the  latter  woman 
being  mistress  at  Tranby  Croft.  The  two  families 
are  cousins,  and  the  Charles  Wilsons  are.  if  any- 
thing, in  the  lead  socially,  though  not  so  well  known 
to  the  public.  Mrs.  Charles  has  the  advantage  of 
having  three  beautiful  daughlers,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Hartopp,  is  one  of  the  belles 
of  the  season.  The  second  daughter.  Miss  Enid 
Wilson,  is  scarcely  less  beautiful  than  her  sister,  and 
the  youngest,  who  is  not  out,  gives  promise  of  equal 
loveliness.  Another  woman,  who,  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  title,  has  made  a  place  for  herself  in 
the  inner  temple,  is  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West,  who  also 
had  the  advantage  of  great  beauty.  Her  daughter, 
who  married  Prince  Henry  of  Pless,  has  been  an  im- 
mense success.  Among  Americans,  perhaps  the 
smartest  is  Mrs.  Arthur  Paget,  who  was  Miss 
Minnie  Stevens,  of  New  York.  Mrs.  George  Cur 
zon,  formerly  Miss  Mary  Leiter,  is  also  getting 
there  rapidly.  Lady  Lister  Kaye  and  Lady  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  have  been  among  the  first  set  for 
some  lime,  and  Lady  Naylor-Leland  has  maintained 
since  her  marriage  the  position  which  she  had  ac- 
quired while  still  "  the  beautiful  Miss  Chamberlain." 

A  new  waistcoat,  beside  which  the  big  checks, 
plaids,  scarlet  ties,  and  other  atrocities  propagated  in 
England  are  soothingly  subdued,  has  thrust  itself 
upon  the  London  market.  It  is  made  of  white, 
light-blue,  or  gray  duck,  and  has  stamped  upon  it  in 
most  intense  deep-blue  the  complete  Chinese  picture 
of  the  "  willow-pattern  "  plate.  Some  of  the  "  wil- 
low waistcoats  "  are  stamped  all  over  in  one  large, 
broad,  sketchy  picture,  and  others  present  the  same 
picture  inclosed  in  circles  of  varying  sizes.  The  first 
are  too  startling  for  comparison  and  the  latter  are 
amusingly  suggestive  of  walking  crockery  catalogues. 
Although  the  willow  pattern  is  the  only  one  permissi- 
ble for  the  willow  vest,  the  material  used  is  not  con- 
fined to  duck.  Filmy  crepon  and  crepe  de  chene  are 
also  used.  At  first  hearing  this  statement  may  seem 
absurd,  as  neither  of  these  materials  is  thicker  than  a 
lady's  winter  veil.  However,  we  are  assured  that 
such  is  the  case.  They  are  built  upon  a  lining  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  give  the  proper  body  to  the  vest,  and 
the  front  of  the  crepon  is  interlined  with  hair-cloth. 
These  last  -  described  waistcoats  are  extremely  ex- 
travagant, as  they  do  not  wash  and  must  be  made  to 
order,  costing  all  the  way  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
dollars  apiece. 

About  twenty-five  men  and  women  in  Boston  are 
trying  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  English  Legitima- 
tion League  there.  The  object  of  the  league  is 
practically  to  abolish  the  marriage  ceremony  and 
substitute  for  it  a  contract  dissoluble  at  will,  by  which 
the  man  and  woman  shall  agree  to  live  together  as 
husband  and  wife  and  to  recognize  as  legitimate  any 
children  that  may  be  born  of  the  union.  The  mem- 
bers say  that  the  true  object  of  the  league  is  to 
"create  a  machinery  for  acknowledging  offspring 
born  out  of  wedlock  and  to  secure  for  them  equal 
rights  with  legitimate  children."  The  children  which 
may  be  born  of  such  a  union,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  contract,  are  to  be  declared  to  be  legitimate  and 
rightful  heirs  in  the  estates  of  both  the  father  and  the 
mother.  In  explanation  of  his  peculiar  views  on 
marriage,  Mr.  Dawson,  the  parent  of  the  league, 
says:  "From  the  earliest  times  we  find  two  modes 
of  legitimating  children — the  process  of  adoption  and 
the  process  of  marriage.  Of  these  two  the  older  is 
the  process  of  adoption.  In  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  all  succeeded  to  the  purple,  not  by  birth, 
but  by  adoption.  This  process  is  absolutely  unknown 
to  the  English  and  Scotch  law.  It  is  well  known  to 
the  American  and  French  law,  but  in  France  it  is  so 
hedged  about  by  conditions,  restrictions,  and  limita- 
tions that  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  useless 
for  the  purpose   of   legitimating  natural   children." 


charged.  She  almost  immediately  carried  out  her 
intention  of  living  with-  Sullivan.  Grant  Allen's 
novel,  "  The  Woman  Who  Did,"  was  based  on  this 
occurrence.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  in  this 
country  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  league.  In 
Kansas  City,  Lillian  Harman,  daughter  of  the  former 
editor  of  Lucifer,  and  Edwin  Walker  agreed  to  live 
up  to  the  tenets  of  the  league,  only  to  find  that  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  theories  of 
Oswald  Dawson,  of  England,  were  in  direct  conflict, 
and  in  consequence  they  spent  some  little  time  in  ore 
of  the  State  institutions. 


A  Ballad  of  Middle  Names. 
Young  Abraham  De  Pyster  Jones 
Was  sometimes  called  a  lazy  bones, 
But  he  worked  bravely,  all  the  same, 
To  live  up  to  his  middle  name. 

One  morn  he  went  out  walking  with 
Perkins  De  Montmorency  Smith. 
And,  ere  they'd  gotten  far  down  town, 
Met  Christopher  De  Forest  Broun. 

Oh,  joy  !  oh,  bliss  beyond  compare  ! 
Behold  three  names  assembled  there  ; 
Aristocratic,  as  you  see, 
To  an  unusual  de  gree  ! 

And  as  they  smiled,  shook  hands,  and  talked, 
Lo  1  in  upon  their  counsels  walked 
Peter  Des  Brosaes  Chubb,  a  youth 
Named  quite  as  well  as  they,  in  sooth  ! 

Then  cried  they  all :   "  I'  faith  "  and  "  eke  " 
('Tis  thus  a  man  of  blood  must  speak), 
'  We'll  form  a  De-trust  and  say  scat 
To  the  base-born  proletariat !  " 

Then  James  De  Lancy  Spratt  came  up 
And  said  :   "  Come  quaff  with  me  a  cup, 
The  S.  A.  R.  can  never  hold 
A  candle  to  our  guild  of  gold  ! 

'  A  band  of  brothers  we  shall  be, 
Sworn  to  stand  by  our  glorious  De, 
And,  spite  of  prejudice  or  pull, 
To  write  our  middle  names  in  full. 

'  We  will  insist  that  salesmen  write 
Our  De's  out  plainly  in  our  sight 
On  their  sales  tickets  ;  nor  will  we 
Receive  goods  unaddressed  with  De. 

'  For,  oh  !  the  better  classes  must 
View  with  continuing  disgust 
The  growing  insolence  of  those 
Who  have  no  De's  about  their  clothes." 

Next  day  the  papers  mentioned  that 
'  Abram  D.  Jones  and  James  D.  Spratt, 
Perkins  D.  Smith  and  P.  D.  Chubb," 
Had  "  organized  a  social  club." — Life. 


The  late  eccentric,  Sir  John  Shaw,  one  day  invited 
two  gentlemen  from  Edinburgh  to  dine  with  him  at 
Carnock.  As  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  they  ap- 
peared before  dinner  in  knee-breeches,  silk  stockings, 
and  thin  shoes.  The  weather  being  fine,  Sir  John 
invited  them  to  take  a  turn  in  the  garden.  Civilly 
and  thoughtlessly  they  followed  their  host,  and  soon 
found  themselves  skipping  among  nettles  and  thistles, 
to  the  great  discomfort  of  their  unfortunate  calves. 
Sir  John,  who  was  clad,  as  usual,  in  corduroy 
breeches  and  top-boots,  said  to  them,  with  polite 
gravity,  "  Step  oot,  step  oot,  gentlemen,  ye'll  no  hurt 
my  flowers  !  " 


In  England,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  league  ob- 
tained wide-spread  advertising  through  the  case  of 
Edith  Lanchester.  Miss  Lanchester  was  twenty-four 
years  old,  a  daughter  of  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  a  graduate  of  London 
University,  an  ex-teacher  in  a  training-college  (from 
which  she  was  removed  on  account  of  her  advanced 
opinions),  and  a  clerk  in  a  gold-mining  company, 
earning  her  own  living.  In  James  Sullivan  she  found 
a  partner  of  her  own  way  of  thinking,  and  they 
agreed  to  live  together.  She  acquainted  her  family 
with  her  intention.  Their  aHiance  was  fixed  to  begin 
on  a  certain  Saturday.  On  the  preceding  day  she 
was  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum  by  her  father  and 
two  of  her  brothers.  John  Burns.  M.  P.,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Queensbury  interested  themselves  in  the 
matter  to  secure  her  release.  The  proprietors  of  the 
private  insane  asylum  did  not  care  to  enter  into  a 
legal  struggle,  and  Miss  Lanchester  was  finally  dis- 


Among  recent  interesting  inventions  for  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  at  a  distance  is  the  "  tele- 
scriptor,"  a  machine  resembling  a  type-writer,  which, 
instead  of  printing  its  letters  and  words  on  the  spot, 
sends  them  telegraphically  to  similar  instruments  in 
distant  places  connected  with  it  by  wire.  The  re- 
ceiving instruments  are  arranged  to  work  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  sender.  In  order  to  send  a  dispatch, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  inform  the  receiver  by  signal, 
whereupon,  the  receiving  instrument  being  thrown 
into  connection,  no  further  attention  need  be  paid  to 
it,  as  the  dispatch  will  be  received  and  printed  auto- 
matically. 

•    ♦ — • 

"  The  Overland  Limited  " 

is  THE 

Fastest  and  Finest  Train 
from  California  to  the  East. 
Leaves  San  Francisco  daily  at 
^6:00  P.  M.  It  is  the  only  train  run- 
,°^PiCTO^>a'  ning  Pullman  Double  Draw- 
ing Room  Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars,  and  Up- 
holstered Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago  daily  without  change,  and  Com- 
posite Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  between  Og- 
denand  Chicago.  Time  to  Chicago  only  3 %  days,  and 
to  New  York,  4K  days,  Twelve  Hours  Quicker 
than  all  other  lines  from  California.  Tickets  arranged 
via  Salt  Lake  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Pittsburg,  and 
Washington,  and  all  points  of  interest. 

For  sleeping-car  reservations  and  through  tickets 
apply  at  General  Office,  No.  1  Montgomery  Street. 
Steamship  tickets  on  sale  to  and  from  all  points  in 
Europe.     D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent. 

When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent 


It  is  Worth  Money 

To  Ke-Bind  a'  Skirt 

Mitch  More  Money 


fhati  tlie  Difference  in  Cost  of 


■pACIFlC_ 


And  Any  of  the  Cheap  Substitutes  for  It; 

LOOK  ON  THE  BACKfor  the  letters  S.  H.  &  M. 

It's  the  Only  Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If    your    dealer    will     not    supply    you    we    will. 

Samples  slunuing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  F.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  FranciBCO. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus.. 8  2,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash.. 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A,  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  0/  Directors  —  E.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Stetnhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ.  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533   California   Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 822,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus. . . .       1,594,504 

ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.          E.  E.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

MUTUAL    SAVINGS    BANK 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post  St.,    Mechanics'    Institute  Building 

GUARANTEE  CAPITAL SI  ,000,000. 

PAID-UP    CAPITAL 300,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prhntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allbn  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  1  Me8Srs-  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

Wew  York j  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

rL;r,„n  ( Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Ctiicago. .. j  UnJon  Nationai  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world . 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 06,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valhntinh,  President;  Homhr  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid    Up,    SI, 000,000;    Assets,    S3, 300, 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  SI, 668,331. 50. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst. -Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything ! " 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Rombikb  sends  'em  to  him." 


RflMFIKP'Q  Pree*-Cutting  Bureau  will  ?end 
nUITILInL  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "  op  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.,  Henry  Rombikb,  139  Fifth. 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES 


Grave  fld  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwis 


So  I05  as  there  are  writers  of  books  there  will  be 
many  Wo  will  never  resort  to  the  painstaking  labor 
of  Wfds  worth,  as  indicated  in  the  journal  of 
DorotW  Wordsworth:  "William  has  come  back 
tired  ;/ie  has  spent  all  the  day  in  thinking  of  an 
adjecpe  for  the  cuckoo." 

Hi/majesty  of  Siam  is  liberal  with  his  orders.  He 
recerfy  gave  an  Italian  painter  (for  painting  one  of 
his  yves  from  a  pholograph)  "  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Siamese  Crown."  It  is  ratln-r  a  large  order. 
"  Tils  cross."  said  his  majesty,  graciously,  "  will  en- 
titleyou  to  marry  twelve  wives  ;  it  is  a  distinction  I 
seldim  confer,  so  I  hope  you  will  soon  make  good 
usebf  it."  _ 

,n  eminent  preacher,  who  prided  himself  upon  his 
atiity  to  discourse  without  the  aid  of  notes,  once 
g(  into  the  pulpit  :  but,  when  he  found  himself  face 
teface  with  his  congregation,  his  ideas  vanished,  his 
rind  was  a  blank.  He  tapped  his  forehead,  but  in 
*in,  his  ideas  would  not  come.  "  My  friends,"  he 
aid,  "  I  pity  you  ;  you  have  lost  a  fine  sermon,"  and 
e  descended  the  pulpit  steps. 

Two  freight- engines  collided  near  the  Kentucky 
.own  of  Whitlock  recently.  Both  were  pretty  badly 
damaged,  and  one  engineer  was  discharged  for  care- 
lessness and  disobedience  of  orders.  The  funniest 
thing  about  the  matter  was  the  answer  of  the  dis- 
obedient engineer  to  the  other,  who  asked,  "  Didn't 
you  have  orders  to  meet  me  at  Whitlock  ?"     "  Well, 

d n  it.  hain't  I  met  you  ?  "  said  the  engineer  who 

caused  the  head-on  collision. 

A  friend  of  mine  (says  James,  Payn)  had  a  colonial 
acquaintance  who  was  very  like  a  certain  eminent 
diplomatist,  and  plumed  himself  upon  it.  My  friend 
met  him  one  evening  at  a  reception,  with  ever  so 
large  a  star  on  his  breast.  "Oh,  come.  Jack,  this 
won't  do !  1  don't  believe  there  are  orders  of  that 
size  in  the  other  hemisphere.  Where  did  you  get  it 
from  ? "  The  much-decorated  one  smiled  sweetly  on 
him,  and  replied  in  excellent  English,  "  I  received  it 
from  my  sovereign,  sir  ;  I  think  you  are  in  some 
error.     I  am  the  — —  embassador." 


Conan  Doyle  tells  a  story  of  a  friend  of  his  who 
had  often  been  told  that  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the 
cupboard  of  every  household,  no  matter  how  re- 
spectable that  household  may  be  ,  and  he  determined 
to  put  this  opinion  to  a  practical  test.  Selecting  for 
the  subject  of  his  experiment  a  venerable  archdeacon 
of  the  church,  against  whom  the  most  censorious 
critic  had  never  breathed  a  word,  he  went  to  the 
nearest  post-office  and  dispatched  this  telegram  to 
the  reverend  gentleman:  "All  is  discovered!  Fly 
at  once  1 "  The  archdeacon  disappeared  and  has 
never  been  heard  of  since. 


The  Bishop  of  Worcester,  England,  once  had 
occasion  to  travel  through  Banbury  by  rail.  Being 
desirous  to  test  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage 
the  far-famed  industry  of  that  town,  he  beckoned  to 
a  small  boy  and  inquired  the  price  of  the  celebrated 
buns.  "Threepence  each,"  said  the  boy.  The 
bishop  thereupon  handed  him  sixpence  and  desired 
1  him  to  bring  one  to  the  car,  adding  :  "  And  with  the 
•other  threepence  you  may  buy  one  for  yourself." 
The  boy  shortly  returned,  complacently  munching 
his  Banbury,  and,  handing  the  threepence  in  coppers 
to  the  bishop,  exclaimed  :  "  There  was  only  one  left, 

guv'nor." 

■•■ 

A  careless  mason  dropped  a  brick  from  the  second 
story  of  a  building  on  which  he  was  at  work.  Lean- 
ing over  the  wall  and  glancing  downward,  he  dis- 
covered a  respectable  citizen  with  his  silk  hat  jammed 
over  his  eyes  and  ears,  rising  from  a  recumbent 
posture.  The  mason,  in  tones  of  apprehension,  in- 
quired, "  Did  that  brick  hit  any  one  down  there?" 
The  citizen,  with  great  difficulty  extricating  himself 
from  the  extinguisher  into  which  his  hat  had  been 
converted,  replied,  with  considerable  wrath,  "Yes, 
sir,  it  did.  It  hit  me."  "That's  right,"  exclaimed 
the  mason,  in  tones  of  undisguised  „  admiration  ; 
"  noble  man,  I  would  rather  have  wasted  a  thousand 
bricks  than  have  you  tell  me  a  lie  about  it." 


Some  years  ago,  Judge  Stipp,  of  Princeton,  was 
pleading  a  damage  case  before  the  Illinois  supreme 
bench.  A  short  time  before  the  court  had  decided 
an  almost  similar  case,  in  which  one  of  the  parlies 
had  lost  fingers,  against  the  injured  man,  saying  in 
their  decision  :  "The  party  being  an  attorney,  his 
injury  does  not  keep  him  from  '  climbing  those 
heights  where  fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar.'  " 
Mr.  Stipp  was  deep  in  the  point  of  law  when  his  re- 
marks were  interrupted  by  the  justice  who  wrote  the 
former  decision,  who  said:  "Was  not  this  point 
covered  in  a  decision  a  short  time  ago  by  this 
court?"  "Yes,  your  honor,"  replied  the  attorney, 
"it  was,  but  my  client  has  lost  his  toes,  and  has 
no  claws  to  'climb  those  heights,' etc."  The  other 
justices  smiled  audibly  and  the  lawyer  was  allowed 
to  finish  in  peace. 

The  late  Senator  George,  of  Mississippi,  was  an 
agnostic,  while  his  wife  was  deeply  religious.  She 
placed  a  neighboring  Baptist  minister  on  his  trail,  and 


he  got  no  peace.  Once,  riding  slowly  home  from 
Carrollton  and  reading  his  mail,  the  preacher  b  r~t 
out  of  the  woods  on  his  right  hand  and  began.  They 
came  to  a  creek  and  crossed  it.  It  was,  in  the  sen- 
ator's language,  "saddle-pocket  deep."  On  the  fur- 
ther bank  he  dismounted  "Git  down."  he  said, 
fiercely.  The  minister  looked  at  him  doubtfully.  He 
feared  a  personal  encounter.  ' '  Git  down  !  "  He  got 
down.  "Now,"  said  George,  "I'm  tired  o'  bein" 
harried  around  th'  kentry  like  I  was  a  cotton-tail  rab- 
bit an'  you  was  a  pack  o'  nigger  dogs.  Baptize  me 
right  here."  It  was  winter-time,  but  the  venerable 
statesman  would  not  be  denied.  The  two  men 
waded  into  the  icy  water  up  to  their  armpits,  and 
the  ceremony  was  performed.  Senator  George 
climbed  into  his  saddle  and  looked  down  on  the  shiv- 
ering evangelist.  "  Now,"  hesaid,  "  yon  go  home  and 
stay  home.      I'm  through   with  this foolishness." 

A     BAD     MAN     ON     A    'BUS. 
And  a   Bicycle  Girl  and  a  Moral  Censor. 


I  had  watched  her  for  some  moments  as  my  'bus 
rolled  slowly  down  Piccadilly,  and  was  greatly  taken 
by  her  appearance.  The  pavements  and  t;  e  car- 
riages were  full  of  well-dressed  and  beautiful  women  ; 
but  somehoiv  I  seemed  to  have  eyes  for  no  one  but 
that  girl.  She  wore  the  sweetest  costume — some- 
thing in  blue  picked  out  with  white  at  the  collar  and 
the  cuffs,  and.  I  inferred,  white  upon  the  front  of  the 
bodice.  She  was  steering  her  bicycle  with  skill  and 
boldness  through  the  five-o'clock  traffic,  and  I  longed 
to  see  her  face,  which,  1  fell  convinced,  would  please 
my  eye.  But  this,  of  course,  1  could  not  do,  as  she 
was  riding  steadily  about  ten  yards  in  front  of  us. 

I  leaned  forward  to  the  driver,  handing  him  my 
open  tobacco-pouch. 

"Do  you  think,"  I  said,  "you  could  hurry  up  a 
bit  and  pass  that  lady  ahead  ?  I  want  to  see  her 
face." 

He  turned,  and,  jerking  his  head  in  her  direction, 
said  : 

"  Lidy  on  the  bike — blue  dress — cut  saucy  ?  " 

"  You've  guessed  it,"  I  replied. 

He  winked.  Then  he  brushed  his  horses  with  the 
whip,  and  passed  the  Victoria  'bus  ahead.  The  girl, 
seeing  a  clear  space  before  her,  quickened  up  and 
held  her  own. 

"  I  don't  think  we  can  do  it,"  I  said,  resigning  my- 
self to  disappointment. 

He  held  his  pipe  between  two  fingers  and  filled  it 
with  the  remaining  two,  feeling  meanwhile  with  his 
thumb  for  a  match.     I  gave  him  my  malch-box. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said,  as  he  nursed  the  flaming 
match  in  his  fist  and  puffed  his  pipe  into  action, 
"  there's  a  block  at  the  corner." 

The  girl  slowed  down  and  stepped  easily  and 
surely  from  her  bicycle.  She  stood  upon  the  kerb  at 
the  corner,  leaning  on  her  machine. 

As  the  'bus  drew  up  by  her  side,  I  leaned  over  and 
saw  her  face.  1  was  not  disappointed.  It  was  as  1 
thought.     She  was,  to  me,  amazingly  beautiful. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  a  voice  at  my  side, 
"  but  you  have  gained  your  object." 

1  looked  round  at  my  neighbor  and  saw  a  lady,  by 
no  means  ill-looking,  of  about  my  own  age,  which  is 
on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty.  She  was  regarding  me 
with  much  apparent  aversion. 

"  You  have  seen  the  young  lady's  face,  and  now 
perhaps — that's  right,  coachman,  drive  on." 

The  'bus  moved  slowly  forward,  I  reflected  a  mo- 
ment, for  I  had  not  noticed  my  neighbor  before,  and 
was  a  little  startled  at  her  implied  reproof. 

"  Excuse  me,"  I  said,  "  1  haven't  quite  gained  my 
object.  I  want  to  make  her  look  at  me,  and  she 
won't.     Now,  what  is  the  etiquette  in  such  cases  ? " 

I  turned  and  waved  my  arm  at  her  as  the  'bus  went 
on.  But  she  was  mounting  her  machine,  and,  be- 
ing occupied  with  the  arrangement  of  her  skirts,  took 
no  notice  of  me. 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  my  neighbor,  if  that  young 
lady  is  your  sister,  or  your  cousin,  or ?" 

"Certainly  not,"  I  replied.     "  Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Then,  sir,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  no  gentleman." 

I  sighed.  "I  know  that,"  I  replied.  "But  1 
always  pretend  to  be,  and  the  public  is  so  gullible. 
How  did  you  find  me  out  ?  " 

"  No  gentleman,"  she  said,  "  would  seek  to  annoy 
a  lady  in  the  street,  especially  a  lady  who,  clearly, 
does  not  wish  to  notice  him.  And  I  can  see  that  girl 
is  persistently  avoiding  you." 

"Oh,  is  she?"  I  said.  "Just  wait  a  moment. 
She'll  be  as  pleased  as  anything  when  she  sees  that  I 
have  noticed  her.  Nothing  annoys  a  woman  like  in- 
difference." 

"  A  girl — alone  and  unprotected "  she  began. 

"  She  should  be  all  the  more  pleased  to  see  me,"  I 
said.  She  was  abreast  of  the  'bus  again,  and  I  leaned 
over  the  side,  waving  my  hat.  She  looked  up  with  a 
glance  of  surprise.  I  nodded  pleasantly,  She  lifted 
her  eyebrows  and  smiled.  But  a  crawling  hansom 
took  her  attention  and  she  fell  behind  again. 

"There  I  "  I  said.  "  If  ever  a  girl  looked  pleased, 
there  she  is.  Who  am  I  that  I  should  refuse  a 
momentary  satisfaction  to  a  lonely  girl?" 

I  turned  with  a  smile  to  my  neighbor.  Her  face 
was  flushed  with  anger,  for  I  had  clearly  proved  her 
to  be  in  the  wrong. 

"  It  is  men  like  yourself  who  are  the — the  blots  on 
our  vaunted  civilization,"  she  said.  "  Such  a  sweet, 
innocent  face,  too." 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  ?"  1  said.     "  I  am  so  glad  you  agree 


with  me.  It's  the  sort  of  face  I've  always  admired  ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  caught  a  back  view  of  her  I  felt 
certain  she  would  have  that  sort  of  face.  That's 
why  I  wanted  to  get  a  look  at  it." 

"  Such  men  as  you "  began  my  neighbor. 

"  Now,  if  I  were  not  a  married  man,"  I  continued, 
reflectively,  "that  is  the  very  girl  I  would  marry  at 
once.  As  it  is,  of  course,  I  can't.  But  that's  not 
my  fault,  is  it?" 

"  You  are  married  ?"  said  the  lady. 

"  1  am,"  I  replied. 

"That  makes  it  much  worse,"  she  said. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  excuse,"  I  said.  "It 
is  all  owing  to  my  wife.  If  it  were  not  for  her  I 
should  be — well — very  different." 

"She  must  be  a  miserable  woman,"  said  the  lady, 
"  if  she  knows  of  your  conduct.  My  heart  bleeds  for 
her." 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said.  "She  is  quite  happy— as 
happy  as  that  girl.  Now  did  you  ever  see  a  more 
charming  girl?  " 

I  turm  d  and  sent  a  nod  in  the  direction  of  the  girl 
who  was  pedaling  along  quietly  just  behind  the  'bus. 
She  lifted  one  hand  from  the  handle-bar  and  waved 
it  to  me  in  friendly  response. 

"Under  the  circumstances,"  I  said,  "I  think  I 
shall  speak  to  her  ;  otherwise  I  might  miss  her  when 
I  get  oft"  at  Sloane  Street.  Do  you  think  she  would 
mind  ?" 

"Let  me  implore  you,"  said  my  neighbor;  "if 
you  do.  I  shall  speak  to  the  conductor." 

"  It  would  be  grossly  improper,"  I  said,  "  unless 
he  happens  to  be  your  brother — or  your  cousin — 
or " 

The  lady  sniffed  and  looked  round.  But  the  con- 
ductor was  not  in  view. 

1  leaned  down,  and  the  girl  looked  up  inquiringly, 
riding  to  the  side  of  the  'bus. 

"  1  am  going  to  get  off  at  Sloane  Street,"  I  called 
to  her  ;   '    will  you  stop  there  ?  " 

She  nodded,  and  bending  slightly  over  the  handles, 
quickly  outstripped  the  'bus  and  rode  on  down  the 
slope.  1  leaned  back  in  my  seat  and  watched  her 
appreciatively  as  she  floated  away. 

"  Never  in  my  life,"  I  murmured,  "have  I  seen 
any  one  whom  1  admire  more.  A  most  delightful 
girl  !  " 

"  A  most  disgraceful  incident  !  "  said  my  neighbor. 

"You  see,"  I  said,  aftUbly,  "two  people  meet — 
'twas  in  a  crowd— and  their  hearts  rush  together  like 
magnets,  or  poles,  or  whatever  the  things  are.  It  is 
quite  clear  to  me  that  we  were  made  for  one  another. 
Don't  you  believe  in  affinities  ?     They  are  fun." 

"It  is  not  a  matter  for  jesting  ;  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter  to  tamper  in  this  way  with  the  innocence 
of " 

"  I  think  it  is  rather  a  joke,"  I  said. 

"  It  may  be  a  joke  for  the  man — or,  rather,  he  may 
think  so.  mistakenly  ;  but  you  never  by  any  chance 
think  of  the  girl.  And  1  feel  it  my  duty  as  a  woman 
to  protest  against " 

"Bless  my  soul!"  I  exclaimed,  "I  think  of  the 
girl  always.     She  is  never  out  of  my  thoughts." 

"  The  girl  !  " 

"Yes,  the  girl — that  girl.  Didn't  I  explain?  Oh, 
here  we  are  !  " 

"  Sloane  Street !  "  said  the  conductor. 

I  jumped  up. 

"Well,  we've  had  a  most  interesting  conversa- 
tion," I  said.  "  You  see,  she's  waiting  for  me  there 
at  the  corner.  I  knew  it.  I  never  underrate  my 
attractions." 

As  I  descended  to  the  pavement,  Celia  greeted  me 
with  a  smile  of  welcome,  while  the  eyes  of  my  late 
neighbor  bored  two  holes  in  my  back. 

"  How  lucky  to  meet  like  this,"  said  Celia. 
"  Where  did  you  see  me  first  ?" 

"Oh,  in  Piccadilly,"  I  replied.  "But  I  couldn't 
be  sure  it  was  you  until  1  saw  jour  face.  I  want  to 
get  some  tobacco  here,  and  then  we  can  walk  along 
home." 

' '  Had  an  amusing  day  ?  "  said  Celia. 

"Excellent,"  I  said;  "more  particularly  the  ride 
down." 

"You  seemed  very  much  interested  in  the  lady 
on  the  'bus,"  said  Celia,  as  we  stopped  outside  the 
tobacconist's.     "  Did  you  know  her?" 

"  Never  saw  her  before,"  I  said. 

"  Right  under  my  very  eyes,  too,"  said  Celia. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,"  1  said.  "  She  seemed  to  have 
some  objection  to  ma,  or  to  you,  or  to  something  or 
other — seemed  to  see  something  wrong  in  our  be- 
havior." 

"  Didn't  she  know  I  was  your  wife  ?  "  asked  Celia. 

"  She  didn't  know  me,"  I  replied. 

"  But  didn't  you  tell  her  ?  "  asked  Celia. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I 
don't  believe  I  did." — Clarence  Rook  in  Black  and 
White. 
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Mere  Bundles  of  NerveB. 
Some  peevish,  querulous  people  seem  mere  bundles 
of  nerves.  The  least  sound  agitate  their  sensoriums 
and  ruffles  their  tempers.  No  doubt  they  are  born 
so.  But  may  not  their  nervousness  be  ameliorated, 
if  not  entirely  relieved  ?  Unquestionably,  and  with 
Hostelter's  Stomach  Bitters.  By  cultivating  their 
digestion  and  insuring  more  complete  assimilation  of 
the  food  wilh  this  admirable  corrective,  they  will  ex- 
perience a  speedy  and  very  perceptible  gain  in  nerve 
quietude.  Dyspepsia,  biliousness,  constipation,  and 
rheumatism  yield  to  the  Bitters. 


More  light  from  your  lamp, 
whatever  lamp  you  use  ;  and 
almost  no  chimney  expense, 
no  breaking.  Use  the  chim- 
ney we  make  for  it.     Index. 


Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


IDEAL    PLEASURE    BOATS 

That  do  not  have  to  wait  for  wind.  Her- 
cules Gasoline  Launches  and  Yachtg  »re 
safe,  sure,  and  speedy.  None  of  the  smoke, 
heat,  or  danger  of  the  steam  engine,  Built 
in  all  sizes.     Write  for  prices  to 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

215  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


THE  WHITELY 
EXERCISER 

PRICE  -  $3.00 

-AT— 

G-IEO.    T7V-    SHH.EVE, 

7  39  market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

...  I  have  been   using  one  for  20  minutes  each  night, 
and  like  it  better  and  better  the  longer  I  have  it.  .  .  . 
Yours  for  health,  ROBERT  J.  ROBERTS, 

Physical  Director  Boston  V.  M.  C.  A. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOK  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN    HOUR    OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1   P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong   Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San   Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 
Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  September  21 

Doric ..Tuesday,  October  12 

Belgic  (Via  Honolulu). ..  Saturday,  October  30 
Coptic     (Via  Honolulu)   .Tuesday,  November  18 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at   company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  P.  STUBBS.  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  9  a.  m.,  Sept.  3,  8,  13,  18,  23,  28,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  at  9  a.  m„  Sept.  3.  8, 

13,  18,  23,  28,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Bay.  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  Sept.  1,  6,  10, 

14,  18,  22,  27,  Oct.  1,  5,  9,  13,  18,  22,  26.  30,  Nov.  3,  8,  12, 
16,  20,  24,  29.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles,  and  way  ports, 
at  9  a.  m.,  Sept.  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  H  arford, 
Santa  Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles), 
and  Newport,  at  11  a.  m.,  Sept.  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Ensenada,  San  Josi 
del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Pa2,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico), 
Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  m„  the  second  of  each  month.  The 
Company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  previous 
notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

fffiMJf      S"  S'  MariP°sa  sails  via 

P  #113 IV  Honolulu    and     Auckland     foi 

Sydney,  Thursday,  September 

16,  1897,  at  2  p.  M. 

iliW        ®*       Australia  for  Hon- 

Up         olulu   only,  Tuesday,  October 

(5fHp(3Ry~  gh^at  2  p.  m.       Special  party 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts..  114  Montgom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and   Southampton   (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris. Sept.  29 Oct.  20 Nov.  10 

St.  Paul Oct.     6.... Oct.  27.... Nov.  17 

St.  Louis Oct.   13 Nov.    3. ...Nov. 24 

RED   STAR   LINE. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.     From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Southwark Sept.  2g  I  Kensington Oct.   20 

Noordland Oct.     6     Westernland Oct.    27 

Fnesland Oct.    13  |  Southwark Nov.    3 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609   Market   St.,  Grand   Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NW  yOHK-<JUEKNSTOWN-I.IVISKPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noou. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don In  Zy±  hours. 

BRITANNIC Sept.  22.... Oct.    30. ...Nov.  ,7 

MAJESTIC Sept.  29. ...Oct,    27. ...Nov.  24 

ADRIATIC .    Der.  * 

GERMANIC Oct.      6. ...Nov.    3. ...Dec.  8 

TEUTONIC Oct.    13. ...Nov.  io....Dec.  15 

First   Cabin.   $75   and   upward  ;    very  superior  Second 
Cabin,  $45  and  upward  ;  Steerage  at  low  rates. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent.   I 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  West.  .1 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETC  I 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  of 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Bidwell-Tilden  Wedding. 

St.  Luke's  Church  was  the  scene  of  a  pretty  wed- 
ding last  Wednesday  evening,  when  Miss  Kate 
Leslie  Tilden  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Orlando 
Bird  Bid  well.  Jr.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Tilden.  who  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  and  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foard,  with  whom 
she  has  resided  since  the  death  of  her  parents. 

Many  friends  of  the  happy  couple  were  at  the 
church  to  witness  the  ceremony,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  \Y.  H.  Moreland  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock.  Miss  Edith  Howland  acted  as  maid  of 
honor  and  the  bridesmaids  comprised  Miss  Mary 
TurnbuU,  Miss  Virginia  Brastow.  Miss  Kate  Gunn, 
and  Miss  Lorchen  Frauenholz.  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Gunn  was  best  man,  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Charles 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Tyndall  Bishop, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Lathrop.  Mr.  George  L.  Rid- 
dell,  brother-in-law  of  the  bride,  gave  her  into  the 
keeping  of  the  groom.  The  bride  wore  a  becoming 
gown  of  white  satin  trimmed  with  Honiton  and 
Duchesse  lace  and  orange  blossoms. 

There  was  a  reception  afterward  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Foard.  1912  Devisadero  Street,  which  was 
attended  by  a  limited  number  of  friends.  A  supper 
was  served  and  the  evening  passed  very  pleasantly. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bidwell  left  for  Norfolk,  Va..  on 
Thursday. 

The  Sharp- Brad  ford  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Grace  Bradford  and  Dr. 
William  Fuller  Sharp  took  place  last  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bradford,  in  San  Rafael.  The 
groom  is  a  graduate  of  the  Dental  College  of  the 
University  of  California  and  a  post-graduate  of  Har- 
vard. The  residence  was  beautifully  decorated. 
Only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  witnessed 
the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  at  two  o'clock 
by  Rev.  H.  Storey.  Miss  Franetta  was  the  maid  of 
honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Sharp,  Miss 
Snow,  Miss  Edith  Foster,  and  Miss  M.  Litchtenberg. 
Mr.  Charles  Nichols,  of  this  city,  was  best  man. 
The  bride  looked  attractive  in  a  gown  of  white  satin, 
trimmed  with  Duchesse  lace.  After  the  ceremony  a 
reception  was  held,  at  which  many  friends  of  the 
young  couple  were  present.  The  gifts:  were  numer- 
ous and  costly.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  SharprLVill  reside  in 
this  city  when  they  return  from  their  wedding-trip. 

A  Circus-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  of  Menlo  Park, 
gave  a  circus-party  last  Monday  evening  to  a  number 
of  their  friends  from  the  region  around  Burlingame 
and  some  visitors  from  this  city.     They  went  to  San 


Experts  Say 

Where   Finest  Food  Is 

Required  Royal  Bak= 

ing  Powder  Must 

Be  Used. 


Miss  Suzy  Tracy,  the 
cooking  demonstrator  in 
the  Model  Kitchen  at  the 
Mechanics'  Fair,  says  : — 

"  In  the  practice  of  my  pro- 
fession as  a  teacher  of  cook- 
ery I  have  tried  the  different 
brands  of  baking  powder, 
and  I  find  that  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  gives  the  best 
satisfaction.  I  can  accom- 
plish the  best  results  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  Royal 
Baking  Powder  than  of  any 
other  kind,  and  I  find  it 
alwa3'S  to  be  perfectly  uni- 
form in  its  action." 

<zr    . 
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Jose"  in  a  special  car,  witnessed  the  circus  perform- 
ance there,  and  returned  home  highly  pleased. 

Among  those  in  the  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray. 
Miss  Eyre,  Miss  Atherton.  Miss  Mollie  Thoma?, 
Miss  Edith  McBean.  Miss  Crockett,  Miss  Hopkins, 
Miss  E.  Hopkins,  Miss  G.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Crocker,  Mr.  George  B.  de  Long.  Mr.  Gerald  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  Latham  McMullin.  Mr.  H.  W.  Poett, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Eyre,  Mr.  H.  Macondray,  and  Mr. 
Doyle.  _ 

The  Paper-Chase. 
The  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club  gave  a  paper-chase  last 
Saturday  afternoon  from  the  Hotel  Rafael,  and  it  was 
both  enjoyable  and  interesting.  The  winners  were 
Miss  Crowley  and  Baron  von  Schroder.  Among  the 
hounds  were  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks.  Mrs.  Farnsworth, 
Miss  Warburton,  Miss  Bertie  Bruce,  Miss  M. 
Crowley,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman,  Dr.  Howitt. 
Dr.  J.  Franklin  Shiels,  Mr.  C.  Curtis,  Mr.  A.  J.  de 
Haven,  Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee,  Mr.  A.  J.  Dibblee,  Mr. 
H.  T.  Blethen,  Mr.  T.  J.  Crowley,  Mr.  George 
Quarre,  Mr.  Hugh  Hume,  and  Mr.  Emil  Fischer. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  R.  H.  Warfield  gave  a  camp- 
fire  on  the  Coleman  tract,  to  which  the  members  of 
the  club  and  the  guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were  in- 
vited. The  al  fresco  supper  was  highly  enjoyed,  and 
it  was  followed  by  an  amusing  programme,  which 
made  the  evening  one  of  much  pleasure. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Julia  Crocker  and  Mr.  S.  G. 
Buckbee  will  take  place  some  time  in  November,  but 
the  details  have  not  yet  been  arranged. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Jennie  Hobbs  and  Dr. 
Eugene  Goodwin,  of  Washington,  D,  C,  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  September  29th.  It  is  to  be 
a  very  quiet  wedding  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  H.  Hobbs,  1708  Geary 
Street.  After  a  short  trip  through  California,  the 
newly  married  couple  will  go  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  reside. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Winifred 
Wade  to  Mr.  Charles  Stanhope  Cotton,  Jr.  Miss 
Wade  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Edwin 
Lake  Wade,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.  Mr.  Cotton  is  the  son 
of  Captain  C.  S.  Cotton,  U.  S.  N.,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Maude  G. 
Hayward  to  Dr.  L.  C.  Gregory,  of  Santa  Rosa. 
The  bride-elect  is  the  daughter  of  Captain  H.  M. 
Hayward  of  the  steamship  Mariposa. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Sadie  F.  Samuels  and  Mr. 
Isaac  S.  Foorman  took  place  last  Tuesday  evening 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
Samuels,  1624  Octavia  Street.  Rabbi  Voorsanger 
officiated.  The  residence  was  beautifully  decorated, 
and  the  affair  was  pleasantly  celebrated.  The  honey- 
moon is  being  passed  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  gave  a  dinner-party  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael  last  Monday  evening  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  who  left  the  following  day 
for  New  York  city.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss 
Emelie  Hager,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Miss  Helen 
Smith,  Miss  Bertha  Smith,  Miss  Delia  Davidson, 
Mr.  J." A.  Folger,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman,  and 
the  Messrs.  Dibblee.  Mr.  Greenway  will  return  to 
the  city  about  October  15th. 

Miss  Maud  Newton  Woods  gave  a  box-party  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  last  Saturday  afternoon.  After 
witnessing  "  The  Heart  of  Maryland  "  the  party  was 
driven  to  the  University  Club,  where  refreshments 
were  served.  The  guests  of  Miss  Woods  were  Mrs. 
Frederick  N.  Woods,  Miss  Lillie  Spreckels,  Miss 
Sophia  Pierce,  and  Miss  Grace  Spreckels. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  a  reception  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange  in 
honor  of  Rear-Admiral  Lester  A.  Beardslee,  U. 
S.  N.,  who  was  recently  in  command  of  the  Pacific 
Station,  but  is  now  en  route  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  will  act  as  president  of  the  retiring  board. 
The  reception  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
our  most  prominent  business  men. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.Jordan  and  Mrs.  George 
G.  Carr,  of  this  city,  Mrs.  EH  Lewelling,  of  San 
Lorenzo,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hardy,  of  Oakland,  left 
early  in  the  week  on  a  wheeling  trip  to  Monterey, 
stopping  en  route  at  San  Jos6.  Los  Gatos,  and  Santa 
Cruz.  The  roads  were  in  fair  condition  and  the 
party  had  a  delightful  run. 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
will  hold  a  historical  carnival  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall 
from  Monday,  September  20th,  to  the  following 
Saturday,  inclusive.  It  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
affair  given  so  successfully  last  year,  with  booths, 
tableaux,  and  musical  entertainments.  The  society 
to  be  benefited  is  a  most  worthy  one,  its  object 
being  to  help  women  to  become  proficient  in  work 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  their  own  living.  It 
does  not  discriminate  regarding  creed  or  nationality. 
Mme.  Louise  A.  Sorbier  is  the  president. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Palo  Alto  last  Tuesday  in 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  holding  a  Hallowe'en 
kirmess  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Thursday, 
October  28th,  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Museum 
at  Stanford  University.  It  will  be  conducted  on  a 
most  elaborate  scale,  and  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
fair.  There  will  be  music,  refreshments,  booths, 
and  various  side  shows,  and  the  affair  should  prove 
very  attractive. 


The  Dashaway  Teetotalers. 

The  brief  dispatch  announcing  the  death  of  E.  T. 
Batturs  will  bring  up  many  recollections  in  the  minds 
of  old  San  Franciscans.  From  this  dispatch  it  seems 
that  E.  T.  Batturs  was  seventy-four  years  of  age  and 
died  at  the  Odd  Fellows'  Home  at  Therraalito,  near 
Oroville.  on  September  13th.  He  came  here  on 
February  28,  1849,  on  the  first  steamer,  California. 
Mr.  Batturs  was  tax  collector  many  years  ago,  and 
filled  other  subordinate  offices  in  the  City  Hall,  but 
he  was  best  known  as  president  of  the  Dashaway 
Association. 

For  many  years  that  curious  body  was  one  of  the 
features  of  San  Francisco.  Originally  organized  as  a 
temperance  association,  it  gave  Sunday  evening  en- 
tertainments in  a  hall  on  Post  Street,  between 
Kearny  and  Dupont.  These  entertainments  were 
one  of  the  features  of  San  Francisco  social  life  a 
generation  ago.  There  was  a  faint  religious  air 
about  them,  but  they  were  largely  made  up  of  songs, 
recitations,  and  addresses  by  volunteers  from  the 
audience.  Mr.  Batturs,  who  had  a  most  genial 
personality,  presided  with  great  success  over  these 
gatherings,  and  at  the  close  a  collection  was  taken  up 
which  was  always  a  most  generous  one. 

In  course  of  time  the  receipts  from  these  collec- 
tions swelled  to  such  a  volume  that  the  Dashaway 
Association  became  the  owner  in  fee  simple  of  the 
ground  and  building  where  they  held  their  enter- 
tainments. As  the  association  was  of  a  most  gauzy 
nature,  it  was  rather  difficult  to  see  in  whom  the  real 
estate  was  vested.  Those  belonging  to  it,  however, 
speedily  sought  for  a  gradual  diminution  of  mem- 
bership, which  was  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  them.  Therefore  the  entertainments  were  dis- 
continued and  the  members  gradually  frozen  out. 
In  course  of  time,  only  a  small  band  was  left  of  the 
original  Dashaway  teetotalers,  and  this  band  deter- 
mined to  sell  and  divide  up  the  proceeds  of  their 
sale  of  real  estate.  They  applied  to  the  courts  for 
permission,  which  was  granted.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  division  an  acrimonious  row  broke  out  among 
them,  which  resulted  in  a  shooting-scrape  between 
two  of  the  Dashaways. 

Thus  ended  in  bitterness,  covetousness.  and  at- 
tempted murder  one  of  the  temperance  associations  of 
San  Francisco.  Many  of  the  grizzled  heads  of  families 
of  to-day  will  recall  with  a  tender  melancholy  having 
taken  their  best  girl  to  the  Dashaway  Sunday  evenings 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Sometimes  the  best  girl 
became  the  wife  of  their  bosom.  Sometimes  she  did 
not.  In  either  case,  their  melancholy  may  be  jus- 
tified. 

— - — — • — <*- — • 

He  Thought  So,  Too. 

The  San  Francisco  board  of  education  have  re- 
cently been  inaugurating  new  evening  schools  in 
some  of  the  day-school  buildings.  .As  a  result,  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  day  schools  have  been 
much  perturbed  over  their  individual  belongings, 
which  have  taken  to  themselves  a  fashion  of  taking 
themselves  away.  They  have  been  obliged  to  lock 
up  everything  on  leaving  in  the  afternoons.  In  a 
large  grammar  school  recently,  where  an  evening 
school  had  been  begun  the  night  before.  Superin- 
tendent Babcock  was  present,  directing  some  re- 
arrangements, and  much  fatigued  with  his  evening- 
school  labors  of  the  night  before.  To  him  came  the 
principal,  with  fire  in  her  eye. 

"Mr.  Babcock,"  said  she,  with  much  dignity. 
' '  see  what  one  of  those  dreadful  creatures  did  last 
night." 

And  leading  the  superintendent  to  a  desk,  she 
pointed  out  to  him  an  elaborate  frame-work  done  on 
a  desk-top  with  chalk,  in  the  middle  of  which  were 
the  words  : 

:         This  is  Hell  !  : 


"  There,"  said  the  indignant  principal,  pointing  to 
the  offending  inscription,  "  isn't  that  perfectly  awful. 
Mr.  Babcock  ?  " 

"Well,  1  don't  know,  Miss  Blank,"  said  the  super- 
intendent, reflectively  rubbing  his  nose.  "If  you 
had  been  here  last  night,  Miss  Blank,  you  would  have 
thought  so,  too  !  " 

Alice  Rix  and  Edward  A.  Rix  have  been  divorced. 
Alice  Rix  is  the  well-known  special  writer  of  the 
Examiner.  Mr.  Rix  is  a  prominent  mining  en- 
gineer and  a  brother  of  Julian  Rix,  the  successful 
artist,  now  of  New  York,  formerly  of  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Rix  was  Alice  Ballard  Macdonald. 


PBHARTSnORNS 


—  Wanted— a  good,  reliable,  educated,  re- 
sponsible  man  or  woman  to  attend  to  our  collections 
and  local  interests  in  this  city  and  vicinity  ;  business 
mainly  with  professional  people  ;  an  opportunity  for 
a  permanent  and  profitable  business  to  the  right  per- 
son. Call  between  7  and  8  p.  M.  at  The  Lenox,  No. 
628  Sutter  Street.  Mrs.  M.  O.  Stanton. 


—  Call  at  Rosekrans  &  Co.,  No.  342  Sutter 
Street,  and  inspect  their  "  Crown  Incandescent  Gas- 
Burner."  This  burner  has  no  equal,  giving  the  most 
light  at  the  smallest  cost  of  any  other  gas-burner. 
These  gentlemen  supply  mantles  for  all  gas-burners. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
waregoto  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 

—  Latest  summer  neck- wear,  gloves,  and 
shirts  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 

—  Monograms,  crests,  and  coats  of  arms 
correctly  engraved  and  stamped  at  Cooper  &  Co*s., 
746  Market  Street- 
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Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Higficst  Medico* 
Authorities  for  tlu  use  of  in- 
fants a*d  adults. 

MENNENS 

is  the  original,  others  are  imi- 

rations  and  liable  to  do  harm. 

Positive  relief  for  all  affections  of  the  skin.  Delightful 
after  shaving.  Take  no  substitute.  Sold  by  druggists 
or  mailed  for  25  cents.  J"  ^*  ^"  |p 

Name  this  paper.     Samples    \      t\_  EL  b  ■ 
GERHARD  MJENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEJL,  CAL. 


The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

60  MINUTES   FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Tlie  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  i  ta  -  healthiest  on  the  Paciiic  Coast. 

IT  WIIX  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  BELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warfield,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD   CO., 
(Incorporated)     Proprietor. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SIRS.  A.  F.  TKACY. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    AIL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  WENBAN 

N.  W.  cor.  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Sts. 


First-class  family  hotel;  single  rooms  and 
elegant  suites,  each  provided  with    private 
bathg.    Superior  table. 
CAROLINE  BLITZ,  Proprietress. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Gor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.  E.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 

THE  WESTMINSTER 

614    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  Family  Hotel. 


September 


1897. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mrs.  Jane  Stanford  has  returned  to  New  York  from 
a  tour  of  Switzerland.  She  will  shortly  leave  for  Cali- 
fornia, to  spend  the  winter  here  and  at  Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  Miss  Virginia 
Fair,  Miss  Marie  Wall,  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Webster 
went  down  to  Monterey  on  Friday  for  a  brief  stay. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  returned  to  New  York  last 
week.  He  was  met  by  Mrs.  Crocker  and  they  went 
to  Newport,  where  they  will  stay  later  into  the  season. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  and  Mrs. 
Romualdo  Pacheco  have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe 
after  a  two  months'  outing  there. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  arrived  from  New  York  on 
Monday  and  intends  to  stay  here  for  some  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  Miss  Virginia 
Fair,  Miss  Marie  Wall.  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham, 
Mr.  Fred  R.  Webster,  and  Mr.  H.  O.  Bax- Ironsides, 
of  the  English  Embassy  to  the  United  States,  went 
to  the  Tavern  of  TamaJpais  on  Wednesday  last  and 
stopped  over  until  Thursday.  The  party  had  Huber's 
Orchestra  there  for  their  entertainment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  H.  Miner,  of  Los  Angeles, 
are  in  town. 

Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Van  Winkle  was  among  the 
week's  visitors  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Misses  Margaret  and  Lizzie  Carroll  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco  after  a  long  stay  in  Europe.  They 
are  visiting  Mrs.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall  left  for  the  East  on  Thurs- 
day. September  i5th,  on  a  brief  business  trip. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Givens,  one  of  the  board  of  fish 
commissioners,  left  for  the  East  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 14th,  to  be  absent  about  six  weeks. 

Miss  May  Hoffman  is  contemplating  another  visit 
to  Honolulu,  when  she  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Harold  Sewall,  wife  of  the  United  States  Minister  to 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Rithet  left  for  the  East  on  Thursday  of 
this  week,  to  be  absent  some  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mrs.  James  N. 
Brown,  Mr.  Lawrence  I.  Scott,  and  Miss  Ella 
Brown  were  among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais. 

Rev.  William  Ingraham  Kip  will  attend  the  St. 
Andrew  Convention,  which  meets  in  Buffalo  in 
October. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Riggs,  remembered  here  as  Mrs.  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  and  her  sister,  Miss  Nora  Smith, 
have  returned  from  England  and  are  at  their  home 
in  New  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Cushing  visited  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Moulton  was  a  guest  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  and  Miss  Leta  Gallatin  are 
visiting  Mrs.  Gallatin's  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Robin, 
in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Macfarlane  returned  to  Honolulu 
on  Thursday  on  the  Oceanic  steamship  Mariposa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ignatz  Steinhart  have  returned  to 
town  from  "  Meadowlands,"  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  registered  dur- 
ing the  week  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bancroft  will  leave  for  the  East 
during  the  first  week  of  October  to  join  her  hus- 
band. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  will  pass  the  winter 
in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine,  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  were  at  Brussels  viewing  the  expo- 
sition a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  and  from  there  were 
going  to  Paris  and  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  have  returned 
from  Portland.  Miss  Ardella  Mills  has  returned 
from  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Goodall  and  Miss  Ella  Goodall  were  among 
the  week's  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean  is  a  guest  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Lindley,  of  Los  Angeles,  are 
guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Dr.  Clinton  Cushing  left  Moscow  on  August  27th 
on  his  way  home,  and  will  arrive  here  within  a  fort- 
night. 

Mr.  George  H.  Howard  visited  Mt.  Tamalpais  last 
week,  and  was  a  guest  at  the  tavern. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, is  in  town.  He  is  preparing  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton for  consultation  concerning  the  fur-seal  difficul- 
ties. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Rodgers,  of  Watsonville,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  and  the  Misses 
Harvey  are  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Santa  Marina  has  returned  from  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Miss  Mamie  Burling,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
town  for  some  weeks  past,  returned  to  Coronado  on 
Thursday.  She  has  quite  recovered  from  her  recent 
illness. 

Ex-Queen  Liliuokalani,  formerly  queen  of  the  now 
Republic  of  Hawaii,  is  a  guest,  with  her  party,  at  the 
California  Hotel.  She  will  remain  here  indefinitely. 
Princess  Kaiulani,  is  expected  to  arrive  from  Eng- 
land in  about  a  month,  en  route  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Spreckels  went  to  Sacramento  on  Tues- 
day on  a  business  trip. 

Mr.  Paul  Jarboe  registered  during  the  week  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Shackelford,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  was 
among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Dr.  Shearer,  of  Santa  Rosa,  was  a  guest  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  F.   S.  Stralton,  of  Oakland,  registered  at  the 
4    Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Monroe  Goewey  and  Mrs.  L. 
S.  Spencer  left  on  Wednesday  for  Lake  Tahoe, 
where  they  will  pass  the  autumn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs  are  back  from  Santa 
Barbara. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Graham  Sharp  and  Mr.  Will- 


iam Sharp  were  among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Dunham.  Miss  Dunham,  and  Misses 
Florence  and  Ruth  Dunham,  of  Oakland,  returned 
on  Tuesday  from  a  week's  outing  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known   in   San    Francisco  are   ap- 
pended : 

Brigadier- General  George  D.    Ruggles,    adjutant- 
general  of  the  army,  was  retired  on  September  nth,  ■ 
by  operation  of  law.     He  is  a  West  Point  graduate 
and  has  an  admirable  war  record.     General  Ruggles 
was  adjutant- general  of  the  Department  of  California  ; 
from  January  19,  1889,  to  Ociober  1,  1890. 

Colonel  Samuel  Breck,  who  has  succeeded  General  ' 
Ruggles  as  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  is  a  West  Pointer  and  has 
an   excellent    war   record.      He    was    stationed    here 
from  1870  to  1877. 

Captain  Charles  S.  Cotton,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  from 
Honolulu  last  Saturday  and  joined  Mrs.  Cotton  at 
the  California  Hotel.  Captain  Coiton  was.  in  due 
course,  relieved  by  Captain  N.  M.  Dyer.  U.  S.  N., 
of  command  of  the  Philadelphia. 

Commander  J.  C.  Morong,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  will 
remain  in  San  Francisco.  He  has  established  his 
residence  at  1121  Leavenworth  Street. 

The  Alert  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  at  once 
from  here  to  Guatemala  to  protect  American  in- 
terests during  the  civil  war  now  being  waged  there. 

Lieutenant  Stoney,  U.  S.  N.,  who  returned  with 
Mrs.  Stoney  from  Honolulu  with  Admiral  Beardslee, 
will  remain  at  home  here  on  waiting  orders. 

Captain  Oberlin  M.  Carter.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  arrived  in  Washington  from  London  on 
Monday.  Captain  Carter  was  recently  relieved  from 
duly  at  Savannah  by  Captain  Cassius  E.  Gillette,  who 
was  ordered  from  here  for  that  purpose.  Captain 
Carter  was  then  appointed  military  attache  to  the 
American  Embassy  at  London.  He  has  just  been 
appointed  one  of  the  three  United  States  Nicaragua 
Canal  commissioners.  He  has  returned  to  be  ex- 
amined for  alleged  financial  misconduct  of  the  im- 
portant engineering  operations  that  were  under  his 
direction  in  Georgia.  Press  dispatches  state  that 
Colonel  George  L.  Gillespie,  Major  Henry  Adams, 
and  Major  Charles  W.  Raymond,  all  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  have  been  appointed  a  board  of  inquiry 
by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Lieutenant-Commander  F.  J.  Drake,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  ordered  to  Mare  Island  as  ordnance  officer 
from  October  4th. 

Lieutenant  David  Peacock,  U.  S.  N.,  when  dis- 
charged from  the  Mare  Island  Hospital,  will  proceed 
home  and  rest  on  waiting  orders. 

Mrs.  Kimmell,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Harry  Kim- 
mell,  U.  S.  N.,  is  in  Coronado. 

Major  John  H.  Calef,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Calef  are  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 
Major  James  Chester,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
will  be  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Canby  on  October 
10th,  and  will  then  repair  to  his  home.  Washington, 
D.  C,  where,  at  his  own  request  and  for  his  own 
convenience,  he  is  authorized  to  await  retirement. 

The  Marion  is  expected  to  arrive  at  any  hour  from 
Honolulu, 

The  Bennington  is  the  only  man-of-war  at  Hono- 
lulu. The  Japanese  warship,  Xaniwa-kan ,  has 
gone  home. 

Major  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and 
Mrs.  Darling  are  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Captain  Nat.  P.  Phister,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  two  months. 

Lieutenant  Richard  C.  Croxton,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  instructed  to  proceed  to  Rich- 
mond and  report  in  person  to  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia for  duty  with  the  volunteers  of  that  State. 

Lieutenant  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
mandant of  the  military  department  of  the  University 
of  California,  has  organized  the  cadets  into  an 
efficient  and  valuable  fire-brigade. 

The  Pacific  squadron,  under  command  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Joseph  N.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  is  now  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  The  Philadelphia,  flag-ship,  and 
Bennington  are  at  Honolulu  ;  the  Marion  is  coming 
home  from  Honolulu  ;  the  Adams  is  cruising  do*n  the 
Mexican  coast ;  the  Monterey  is  at  Seattle  ;  the  Con- 
cord is  at  Sitka,  cruising  oft"  Alaska  ;  and  the  Oregon, 
Monadnock,  Alert,  Baltimore,  CharUstoJi,  Wheel- 
ing, Marietta,  Hartford,  Ranger,  and  Camanche 
are  variously  at  San  Francisco  and  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard. 

The  Philadelphia  will  soon  come  home  from  Hono- 
lulu. Her  crew  will  be  used  to  man  the  Baltimore, 
which  vessel  will  go  to  Honolulu  to  relieve  the  Ben- 
nington. 

The  Eastern  papers  announce  the  death  at 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  on  September  4th,  of  Benjamin 
Brewster,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Ben- 
jamin Brewster  has  lived  away  from  this  coast  so 
long  that  many  may  not  remember  him.  But  he 
made  the  beginnings  of  his  fortune  here.  His  firm 
was  known  as  Brewster  &  Jennings.  He  was  an 
associate  of  the  late  I.  Lawrence  Pool.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Brewster  went  East  and  there  became 
associated  in  business  with  the  Standard  Oil  mag- 
nates, Flagler  and  Rockefeller.  He  accumulated  a 
large  fortune,  which  by  some  is  estimated  as  high  as 
ten  milhons  of  dollars.  In  addition  to  his  Standard 
Oil  affiliations,  he  was  also  a  railroad  magnate  and 
was  president  of  a  railway  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  several  children,  one  of  whom, 
Mary  Brewster,  is  a  young  lady  who  by  reason  of 
her  beauty,  her  accomplishments,  and  her  dot  is  a 
most  desirable  parti.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewster  and 
their  family  were  in  San  Francisco  about  a  year  ago 
and  were  quite  extensively  entertained  by  those  who 
knew  them.  Mrs.  Brewster  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  Dowes,  once  well  known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


USE    ONLY 


The  Name  of  Burlingame. 
Granville  House,  Arundel  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C,  August  31,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  inclosed  query  is 
from  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Athen&um  and  Notes  and  Queries  : 

"  Burlinghame  or  Burlingame— In  an  arti- 
cle— 'The  Truth  about  Bret  Harte'— in  the  Anti- 
Philistine  we  are  told  about  that  wondrous  town 
of  delight,  in  California,  '  Burlinghame.'  Surely  it 
was  named  after  the  senator  from  New  York  State, 
Chinese  embassador,  inventor  of  the  natural  beauties 
of  California,  Anson  Burlingame.  who  spent  his  life 
in  protest  against  what  he  called  '  the  inevitable  h.' 

"D." 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  would  kindly  forward  me  a 
solution  thereof.     I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

John  Cowley, 
Editor  the  Anti-Philistine. 

[Burlingame,  Cal.,  was  named  after  the  Anson 
Burlingame  referred  to  in  the  query.  He  was  born 
in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1820,  and  died  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1870.  He  was  a  representative  to  Con- 
gress from  Massachusetts,  1855-61  ;  embassador  to 
China,  1861-67 ;  and  negotiated,  as  special  em- 
bassador from  China,  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Prussia. 
Mr.  Burlingame  formerly  owned  the  beautiful  villa- 
park  in  which  the  fashionable  suburb  of  Burlingame 
was  established.  It  was  then  called  the  Burlingame 
Tract.— Eds.] 

The  Chorus  of  "The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag." 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  September  15,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut  :    Apropos  of  the  two  Con- 
federate "  National  Songs"  printed  in  the  Argonaut 
of  last  week,  there  was,  in  war  times,  a  chorus  to 
each  stanza  of  "  The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  which  does 
not  appear  in  your  reprint  of  it.     It  ran  thus  : 
"  Hurrah  !     Hurrah  I 

For  Southern  Rights,  hurrah  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  bonnie  blue  flag 
That  bears  a  single  star." 
The  tune  was  an  adaptation  of  a  pretty  old  air 
with  a  genuine  Irish  lilt  to  it.     1  well  remember  that 
patriotic  feeling  ran  so  high  that  when,  one  evening, 
in  a  spirit  of  girlish  mischief,  I   sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  rattled  oft"  a  verse  with  the  chorus  for  the 
benefit  of  some  friends  assembled  in  our  parlors,  my 
father,  his  face  white  with  indignation,  came  forward 
and  laid  his  hand  on   my  shoulder,   saying,    ' '  My 
daughter,  never  sing  or  say  those  words  in  my  house 
again." 

"  Maryland,  my  Maryland"  was  sung  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  classic  tune  of  "  Lauriger  Horatius,"  so 
well  known  to  all  college  men. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Isabel  Hammell  Raymond. 


A  series  of  five  Unity  Club  Lectures  will  be  given 
by  Stanford  University  professors  at  the  Second 
Unitarian  Church  on  Tuesday  evenings,  as  follows  : 
September  21st — Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  "  Heredity 
and  Humanity";  October  5th — Professor  Walter 
Miller,  "How  I  Became  a  Captaiu  in  the  Greek 
Army  "  ;  October  26th — Professor  Edward  Howard 
Griggs,  "  Education  Through  the  Conscious  Study 
of  Beauty"  ;  November  2d — Professor  George  J. 
Peirce,  "Is  there  any  Fundamental  Difference  be- 
tween Animals  and  Plants?";  and  November  16th 
— Professor  Clyde  A.  Duniway,  "  Liberty  and 
License  of  the  Press — Historically  Considered." 


It  is  reported  that  Joseph  D.  Redding  has  suc- 
ceeded in  selling  three  California  mining  properties  to 
English  syndicates.  In  one  of  these,  the  Tarantula 
Mine,  a  rich  strike  was  made  immediately  after  the 
sale.  This  will  probably  put  Redding  on  velvet  as  a 
mining  promoter  in  Great  Britain. 


The  Bowie  Estate  Company  was  incorporated  on 
Wednesday  by  Henry  P.  Bowie,  George  H.  Howard, 
E.  Duplessis  Beylard,  Allan  St.  John  Bowie,  and 
Harold  Wheeler.  The  capital  stock  is  $24,000,  of 
which  $25  has  been  subscribed. 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU       HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

•  EFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808." 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


Educational. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

17IS     SACRAMENTO     STREET. 

French.  German,  and   English  School   for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  ad. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA.  M.  A..  Principal. 

OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL.  PIANO,  ORGAN.  AND  HARMONY. 

Address   care  of  Sherman.    Clay   &   Co.,   Kearny  and 
Sutter  Streets. 


SMITHS 

CASH   STORE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Is  ottering  Ladies'  low  shoes,  Oxford*,  one 
.strap  and  four-strap  Sandals,  Fine  Kid  C.  S. 
plain  toe,  at  50  cents.  Sizes  3  to  5,  postage 
15  cents  or  less.     Meu's  S4.00  Button  Shoes 

SMITHS 

CASH    STORE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Offers  Ladies'  Boston  gowns,  sizes  33  to  40, 
of  good  dark  or  medium  calico,  at  85  cents. 
Tennis- flannel  wrappers  at  $1.35,  $1.50,  all 
our  own  make.  Add  for  postage,  if  to  mail. 
Also  for  extra  sizes.  Everything  for  women 
and  children  made  to  order. 

SMITHS 

CASH   STORE 

Market  St.  Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Are  leaders  in  Klondike  Goods  and 
Seamen's  outfits.  Evaporated  Vegetables, 
Evaporated  Fruits,  Heavy  Clothing,  Miners' 
Blankets,  footwear  and  mining  tools.  Direct 
your  friends  our  way  and  save  them  money. 


Tamalpais  air  is  fresh  and  exhilarating.  There 
the  heat  is  forgotten.  Read  the  scenic  railway  ad- 
vertisement. 


Send  for  Complete  Lists. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1897  Inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XL.— can  be  obtained 
at  this  office. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  20,  1897. 


GET  OUT  into  the  Mountains  I 

SCENERY— Charming,  picturesque,  captivating,  im- 
posing, majestic,  sublime. 

CLIMATE— Genial,  bracing,  invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing, upbuilding.  .... 

RECREATION— Rusticating,  picnicking,  camping, 
minting,  fishing,  horseback-riding,  boating,  mountain- 
climbing  excursions.     Or  run  down  to  the 

SEASHORE. 

Magnificent  hotels,  toning  and  life-givine  salt  sea  air. 
surf-bathing,  boating,  fishing,  driving,  wheeling,  shell- 
gathering,  and  all  sorts  of  pastimes. 

The  season  for  this  sort  of  thought  and  action  is  upon 
os.  All  the  world,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  de- 
scribed by  California,  lakes  an  outing  once  a  year,— if  it 
doesn't,  it  ought  to. 

Up  Shasta  Way  — Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  Sweet 
brier  Camp.  Upper  Soda  Springs.  Shasta  Retreat,  Shasta 
Springs,  Sissons.  Mt.  Shasta  Camp.  Klamath  Hot  Springs. 

L:ikc  County  and  Vicinity— Geysers,  .Etna 
Springs,  Harbin,  Anderson,  Adams,  Howard,  Siegler, 
Highland,  and    Eartlett   Springs,    Glenbrook,  Soda    Bay. 

On  Sierra  Summits — Lake  Tahoe.  Independence, 
Webber  and  Donner  Lakes,  Tallac,  Deer  Park  Inn,  Sun- 
nvside,  Mc Kinney's,  Rubicon  Springs,  Campbell  Hot 
Springs,  and  a  score  more. 

Yoaemite  and  the  Big  Treeg— 

Santa  Cruz  Mouutains — Los  Gatos.  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs,  Glenwood,  Felton.  Ben  Lomond,  Boulder. 

Southward — GUroy.  Paraiso,  Paso  Robles,  and 
Santa  Ysabel  Hot  Springs. 

Along  the  Shore— Santa  Cruz.  Capitola,  Del 
Monte.  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica.  Long  Beach,  San  Diego. 

There  will  be  REDUCED  RATES  to  many  of  these 
places.  If  you  haven't  all  needed  information  to  complete 
that  itinerary,  call  on  the  nearest  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany agent,  or  send  to  T.  H.  Goodman  for  resort  folders. 

SOUTHERN   PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC  system.) 

Trains     leave    and    are    due    to    arrive    at 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

( M ain  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


LBAVB 


From  August  15,  1897. 


•6.00A     Niles.  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations   . 

7.00  a     Benicta,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento   . . . 

7  -00  a  Marysville,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland 

7  00  a     Vacaville  and  Rumsey   

7 .30  a  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

8 .00  a     Atlantic  Express.  Ogden  and  East. . . 

S  30  a  Nfles,  San  Jose.  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 

'8 .  30  a     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale 

9.00  a  New  Orleans  Express,  Merced.  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and  East 

9.00  a     Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,      and 

Fresno 

'loop     Sacramento  River  Steamers 

1 .30  p    Martinez  and  Way  Stations. 

2.00  P  Livennore,  Mendota,  Hanford,  and 
Visalia 

4.00  p  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga.El  Verano.and  SantaRosa 

4.00  p  Benicia,  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
landing.  Marysville,  OTOville,  and 
Sacramento 

4  30  p     Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 

4.30  p  Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced, Raymond 
(for  Yosemite),  Fresno,  Mojave 
(for  Randsburg),  Santa  Barbara, 
and  Los  Angeles 

4 .  30  P  Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

6.00  p     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.... 

6.00  p    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

18. 00  P     Vallejo 

8.00  p  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 7  -4S  * 

SAN   LEASDRO AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
<Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


ARRIVE 

8.45  A 
JO   45  A 

5  45  * 
8  45  r 

6  15  T 

8  45  ' 

4.15  p 
'7.15  P 

6->5  p 

12.15  p 
*o.oo  p 

7  45  ' 

4-15  p 

9- 15  A 

10  45  A 
7.15  p 

7-45  A 

6-15  P 
9  45  A 
7-45  * 
T7  45  P 
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l.OO  A- 
!  OO  A 
)  OO  A 
l.OO  A 
[.OO  A 
t.OOM 
l.OO  P 
I  OO  P 
,00  p 
;.oo  P 
i  30  P 
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OO  P 

OO  p 
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MbLROSB,   SSM1NARV    PARK, 

FlTCHBURG,  ElMHUKST, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherrv, 

and 

"Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Nttes. 
t  From  Niles. 


-tt 


7.15  a 
'9  45  a 
10.45  a 

II.45  A 

12  45  P 
*i-45  P 
12-45  P 
'4-45  P 
'5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  P 
8.45  P 
9-45  P 
10.50  P 
00  P 


SANTA   CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

I7.45A     Santa   Cruz  Excursion,    Santa   Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations X&  .05  p 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  P 

•2.15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose',  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,    and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io-5o  a 

^.ij  p     San  Jose*  and  Glenwood 9-zoa 

1T4.15  P     Felton  and  Santa  Cruz $9.20  A 

CREEK.  ROUTE  FERRY. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

•7.15  9.00    II.OO  A.  M„   Jl  OO   *2.00   J3-00 

•4.00  J500     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway —         *6.oo      8.00 
IO.OOA.M.    t".oo    *l.oo  la.oo    *3-oo  I400  **5.oo  P.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Third  and  Town  send  Sts) 


San  Jose"    and   Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

(7.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose",  Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations 

9  00  a  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

San  Mateo.  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilroy, 
HolUster,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove 

San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Pacific  Grove, 

and  Way  Stations. 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
5.30  P     San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 

6.30  P     San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations 

fn  .45  P     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 


•6  55  ' 


IO.4O  A 
I I . 30  A 
*2-30   P 


»3.I5    P 

'4- '5    P 
*5.00    P 


I8.35  P 


4  15  p 
9-45  A 
5-3°  p 


'10.30  A 
*7-30  P 

*8.oo  A 
*8-35A 
*o.ooa 
6-35  A 
7-30  P 


a  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Sundays  only.     ♦  Saturdays  only. 
ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 
IT  Saturdays  and  Sundays.            *>  Sundays  and  Mondays. 
The  PACIFIC    TRANSFER    COMPANY  wUl 
rail  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.    In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  infonna- 
tion. 

BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Cfaorcb  and  Opera  Chairs,  | 

G.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

snd    Stockton    Streets,  San    Francisco.  I 


Penelope — "  What  did  he  send  you  for  a  wedding- 
present  ?  "  Pauline — "  Cut  glass."  Penelope — "  Ah, 
tableware.  I  suppose?"  Pauline-"  No  ;  a  neck- 
lace."— Truth. 

In  Bohemia  :  "  Wilt  you  lend  me  five  shillings,  old 
chap?  1  want  to  lend  it  to  Jones."  "Why  lend 
it  to  Jones?"  '•Well,  you  see.  lie  o«es  me  five 
shillings  and  he  wants  to  return  it."—  The  Sket<  h. 

Newly  «/.-'. ie  widow — "  Ah  \  no  one  can  take 
John's  place.  I  loved  him  fioni  the  bottom  of  my 
heart."  Friend  (brightly}—"  But  you  know  what 
they  say — there  is  always  room  at  the  top." — Puck. 

//t—"When  1  first  met  my  wife,  I  thought  she 
was  one  of  the  most  economical  women  in  the  matter 
of  clothes  1  had  ever  known."  She — "  You  met  her 
at  the  sea-shore,  didn't  you  ?" — Petit  Journal  Pour 
Hire. 

"  Do  you  know,  I'm  quite  worried  about  myself.  I 
realh  believe  I'm  losing  my  nerve."  "  How  do  you 
notice  it?"  "I'm  getting  so  1  hate  to  ask  any  one 
for  a  loan.  As  soon  as  1  saw  you.  1  began  to  trem- 
ble. "—Life . 

"Young  man,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  in  a 
choking  voice,  "she  is  the  only  daughter  I  have." 
"  Yes,"  acknowledged  the  young  man,  "  that  is  one 
reason  I  thought  ]  would  like  to  marry  her." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Smith—"  Did  many  of  the  passengers  go  to  hear 
Dr.  Fourthly  preach  in  the  main  cabin  this  morn- 
ing ?  "  Brown — "Yes,  but  most  of  them  left  when 
he  announced  his  text  ?  "  Smith — "  What  was  it  ?  " 
Brown — ""Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters.'" — 
Life. 

Watts — "There  is  one  good  feature  about  the 
Klondike  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  exploited,  in 

my  opinion."     Potts — "And  that  is "      Waits — 

"  The  superior  facilities  lor  cold  storage  of  a  fellow 
after  he  dies,  until  his  friends  can  send  for  him." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Wallace  —  "  1  didn't  know  you  rode  a  wheel." 
Ferry—  "I  don't."  Wallace— "  Then  what  are  you 
wearing  knickerbockers  and  a  sweater  for  ?  "  Perry 
— "  To  keep  the  fool  bicycle-riders  from  running  over 
me.  They  think  I'm  one  of  'em." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

The  Klondike  gold-miner  held  up  a  nugget  which 
he  had  just  found.  It  was  as  big  as  his  fist.  "  Isn't 
that  a  beauty  ?  "  he  asked.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  the  nugget  was  a  beauty  indeed.  "  Yes,  in- 
deed," said  one  of  the  old  hands,  after  the  others  had 
expressed  their  admiration,  "that  nugget  is  easily 
worth  its  weight  in  corned  beef." — Bazar. 

Northern  tourist  (in  Kentucky)—"  Did  the  Law 
and  Order  League  give  the  negro  a  fair  trial  before 
they  lynched  him  ?  "  Major  Gore — "  Yes,  suh.  The 
mastuh  of  ceremonies  said  :  '  Gentlemen,  thah  have 
been  several  hogs  missing  lately  ;  thah  is  a  nigguh 
and  heah  is  a  rope.  What  is  yo*  pleasure,  gentle- 
men?' Nothing  could  have  been  fairuh,  suh." — 
Puck. 

First  burglar — "It's  no  use  tryin"  dat  place 
t'-night,  Bill.  De  man  an'  his  wife  went  in  'bout 
an  hour  ago,  an'  I  heerd  him  tell  her  he'd  buy  her  a 
di'mond  necklace  to-morrer."  Second  burglar — 
"What's  dat  got  t'  do  wid  it?"  First  burglar— 
"Plenty!  She  won't  be  able  t"  sleep  fer  t'inkin' 
"bout  it,  an'  he  won't  sleep  fer  t'inkin'  how  he's  got  t' 
pay  fer  it." — Puck. 

"My  friends,"  exclaimed  the  eloquent  minister, 
"were  the  average  man  to  turn  and  look  himself 
squarely  in  the  eyes,  and  ask  himself  what  he  really 
needed  most,  what  would  be  the  first  reply  suggested 
to  his  mind?"  "A  rubber  neck!"  shouted  the 
precocious  urchin  in  the  rear  of  the  room  ;  and,  in 
the  confusion  which  followed,  the  good  man  lost  his 
place  in  his  manuscript,  and  began  over  again. — 
Puck. 

The  cook — "  Arrah,  mum  !  Oi  wish  ye'd  kape  out 
uv  the  kitchen,  entoirely  !  "  The  mistress  (faintly) — 
"  1  only  wish  to  make  a  few  biscuits  for  my  hus- 
band's supper.  Bridget— that's  all."  The  cook  (burst- 
ing into  tears)— "Oh!  thot's  all,  is  it?— an'  yish- 
terday  avening  ye  only  wantid  to  '  make  a  few 
buiscuits  for  my  hoosban's  supper,'  an'  Danny 
Brennan,  the  cop,  got  hold  av  wan  av  thim  boi 
mishtake  an'  ale  ut ;  an'  God  only  knows  will  he  iver 
call  here  again  ut  all,  ut  all !  " — Puck. 


Starved  to  Death 

In  midst  of  plenty.  Unfortunate,  yet  we  hear  of  it. 
The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is 
undoubtedly  the  safest  and  best  infant  food.  Infant 
Health  is  a  valuable  pamphlet  for  mothers.  Send 
your  address  to  the  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Com- 
pany. New  York. 

' '  Why  do  you  say  w*e  are  perfectly  safe  if  we  elope 
on  a  railroad  train  ?  "  "  Because  papa  won't  pursue 
us  until  he  can  get  a  pass." — Chicago  Record. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


-  Extra.  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Cotton    Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND    BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.   H.  PEASE,  Vice-Pregldent  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  Firgt  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


CEO. 


MORROW 

(Established  1854.) 


&   CO. 


MT.  VERNON    COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

1  From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
1  ol  all  qualities.  38^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
,  to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 
SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

W  ith  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

610  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P,  O.  Box,  2329. 

BONESTELIj    cte    CO. 


Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

"Warehouse— 52G    Seventh    St.        San  Francisco. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


andrwr"ppiug.!    401-403  Sansome  St. 


Our  Great  $8.50  Offer. 

The  Argonaut  ~™£_  Century  Magazine 

WITH  THE  CENTURY  GALLERY  OF  ONE  HUNDRED   PORTRAITS. 
SELECTED   FROM   THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 


"J^HE  CEXTURY  MAGAZINE  has  made  a  reputation  for  its  art-work  second  to  that  of  no  other 
_/  popular  publication  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  the  artistic  feature  which  has  attracted  more  general 
attention  than  any  other  has  been  its  portraits.  For  the  entire  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence  the 
Century  has  made  a  specialty  of  portraits  of  famous  people,  and  these  have  been  engraved  by  the  men  who 
have  made  America  lead  the  world  in  wood  engraving.  The  work  of  Timoihy  Cole.  T.  Johnson,  W.  B. 
Closson,  J.  H.  E.  Whitney,  G.  Kxuell,  Miss  Powell,  and  others,  is  shown  at  its  best  in  these  Century  por- 
traits. The  original  portraits  are  the  work  of  many  of  the  best-known  painters  of  the  world  and  its  most 
artistic  photographers,  and  they  include  the  best  obtainable  likenesses  of  crowned  heads,  statesmen,  poets, 
artists,  musicians,  novelists,  essayists,  etc. 

The  publishers  of  the  Century  have  constant  calls  for  proof  copies  of  many  of  these  portraits  for  framing, 
and  a  limited  number  are  supplied  at  $1.00  each  for  ordinary  proofs  and  $2  oo  for  India  proofs.  They  have  now 
determined  to  gather  together  the  very  best  and  most  popular  one  hundred  of  the  many  hundreds  that  have 
appeared  and  to  issue  these  in  portfolio  form  at  a  nominal  price  to  readers  of  the  Century. 

The  portraits  will  be  printed  on  heavy  paper  with  broad  margins,  size  g%  x  13'A,  each  on  a  sheet  by  it- 
self, and  the  entire  one  hundred  will  be  gathered  into  a  richly  decorated  box.  The  De  Vinne  Press  will  do 
the  printing  in  the  best  possible  manner  so  that  each  portrait  will  be  like  a  fine  proof.  A  facsimile  of  the  auto- 
graph will  be  added  in  nearly  every  case. 


SOME  OF  THE  PORTRAITS 


Century  Gallery. 


Aldrich,  T.  E. 
Arnold,  Matthew 
Besant,  SirW alter 
Bismarck 
Booth,  Edwin 
Brooks,  Phillips 
Browning,  Robert 
Bryant,  Win.  C. 
Bryce,  James 
Burns,  Robert 
Bulow,  Hans  von 
Burroughs,  John 
Cable,  George  W. 
Carlyle,  Thomas 
Clay,  Henry 
Cleveland,  Grover 
Cooper,  Peter 
Coquelin 
Corot 

Curtis,  George  W. 
Darwin,  Charles 
Daubigny,  C. 
Daudet,  Alphonse 
Duse,  Eleanora 
Dvorak,  Antonin 
Eliot,  George 
Emerson,  R.  W. 
Eugenie 
Franklin,  Benj. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gounod 
Grant,  General 
Grieg,  Edvard 
Hale,  Ed.  Everett 
Hawthorne 


Holmes 

Howe,  Julia  Ward 
Howells.  Wm.  D. 
Irving  Washington 
Jefferson,  Joseph 
Kipling,  Rudyard 
Leo  XIII. 
Lincoln,  Abraham 
Lind,  Jenny 
Liszt,  Franz 
Longfellow 
Lowell 

McKinley,  Wm. 
Modjeska 
Napoleon 
Newman,  Cardinal 
Nightingale,  Miss 
Paderewski 
Sand,  George, 
Schumann 
Siddons,  Sarah 
Stael,  Madame  de 
Stedman,  E.  C. 
Stevenson,  Robt. 
Stockton ,  Frank  R 
Stowe,  Harriet  B. 
Tennyson 
Thackeray 
Twain,  Mark 
Verdi 

Victoria,  Queen 
Wagner,   Richard 
Washington 
Whi  trier 
And  31  Others. 


The  Argonaut. 


FVice  Ten  Cms 


How  tbe  Century  Gallery  of  One  Hundred  Portraits  may  be  obtained. 

The  retail  price  of  the  Portrait  Gallery  will  be  $7-50.  but  it  will  not  be  for  sale  at  any  price  at  present,  and 
can  only  be  had  in  connection  with  new  subscriptions  or  renewals  to  the  Argonaut  and  the  Century  Magazine 
— the  two  for  $8.50. 


All  for  $8.50. 


I'The  Century  Magazine 
The  Century  Gallery 
The  Argonaut 


$4.00 
7.50 
4.00 


$15.50 
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A  convention  was  held  in  St.  Louis,  beginning  Thursday, 
Is  h  N  September  2d,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 

Party  the  American  party.     Nine  States  and  one 

Comisc?  Territory    were    represented.      A    national 

committee  of  ten  members  was  chosen,  of  which  E.  H. 
Sellers,  of  Detroit,  was  elected  chairman.  The  present 
time  is  particularly  favorable  for  the  development  of  an  in- 
dependent political  movement  such  as  this.  At  no  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country  has  the  hold  of  the  Democratic 
party  upon  the  allegiance  of  many  of  its  followers  been 
weaker  than  at  present. 

The  capture  of  the  Democratic  patty  by   the  Populists  at 


Chicago  last  year  caused  a  split  in  its  ranks  that  will  not  be 
healed.  There  is  nothing  now  to  distinguish  the  Bryan 
wing  from  the  Populists  ;  the  gold  Democrats  stand  for 
principles  that  were  never  advocated  by  the  united  party. 
In  fact,  the  old  Democratic  party  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  its 
battered  fragments  are  floating  about  on  the  sea  of  politics. 
The  Republican  party  has  not  fared  so  badly,  but  the  silver 
Republicans  seern  determined  to  follow  their  strange  gods. 

The  South  has  always  been  a  stronghold  of  the  American 
party.  The  old  Know-Nothing  party  was  very  strong  there. 
The  many  gold  Democrats  of  the  South  would  eagerly  join 
the  ranks  of  an  "American"  party,  while  they  never  could 
stomach  ihe  term  "  Republican." 

Should  the  American  party  enter  the  political  field 
actively,  it  might  draw  to  itself  many  discontented  ele- 
ments of  both  parties.  Dissatisfied  Republicans  would 
go  to  it,  while  the  free  -  trade  tendencies  of  the  gold 
Democrats  would  prevent  their  embracing  Republicanism. 
With  such  a  development  of  the  situation — and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible — the  Republicans  would  have  the  Ameri- 
can party  to  look  forward  to  as  a  factor  in  the  next 
election. 

This  danger  would  be  particularly  serious  in  California, 
where  the  American  party  has  heretofore  shown  considerable 
strength.  California  is  at  best  a  doubtful  State.  In  the 
last  ten  general  elections  the  Republicans  have  prevailed 
five  times  and  the  Democrats  five.  The  pluralities  of  the 
former  have  generally  been  larger  than  those  of  the  latter  ; 
but  only  in  two  out  of  the  ten  elections  have  they  been 
large  enough  to  justify  any  feeling  of  confidence.  In  1SS4 
Blaine  carried  the  State  by  13,12s,  but  this  result  was  due 
to  his  personal  popularity  rather  than  to  the  strength  of  the 
party.  At  the  next  preceding  election  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  governor  received  a  plurality  of  23,519,  but  here 
again  the  personal  element  entered  largely  into  the  result, 
and  the  American  party  indorsed  the  Prohibition  candidate, 
drawing  from  the  Republicans  and  making  the  Prohibition 
vote  larger  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Omitting  these  two  exceptional  years,  the  Republican  plu- 
ralities have  ranged  from  7,945  in  1890  to  1,822  last  year, 
the  average  being  4,91 1.  The  Democratic  pluralities  have 
ranged  from  1,206  in  1S94  to  102  in  1880,  and  averaged 
2,104.  Thus  the  extreme  difference  between  the  highest 
Republican  plurality  and  the  highest  Democratic  is  9,151, 
and  the  average  difference  is  2,807.  A  shifting  of  from 
1,404  to  4,576  votes  from  one  to  the  other  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  change  the  result.  Judged  by  its  past  performances, 
the  American  party,  if  revived,  would  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish this.  In  the  election  of  1S82,  McDonald,  the  Pro- 
hibition candidate  for  governor,  who  was  indorsed  by  the 
American  party,  ran  2,776  votes  ahead  of  the  other  candi- 
dates on  the  ticket,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  measure 
of  the  strength  of  the  party  in  its  first  election.  Four  years 
later  a  State  ticket  was  nominated,  with  P.  D.  Wigginton  at 
the  head,  and  polled  7,347  votes.  This  is  the  year  that  John 
F.  Swift,  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  was  de- 
feated by  the  American  ticket.  In  the  next  Presidential 
campaign  the  voters  evidently  feared  that  they  would  throw 
away  their  votes,  and  the  American  electors  polled  only 
1,591.  In  the  State  campaign  of  1S90,  however,  the  full 
strength  of  the  party  returned,  and  General  Bidwell  re- 
ceived the  support  of  10,073  electors. 

These  figures  present  matter  for  reflection  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  The  American  party 
draws  its  recruits  more  largely  from  among  the  Republicans 
than  from  among  the  Democrats,  and  the  number  of  Re- 
publicans it  draws  will  be  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to 
their  dissatisfaction  or  approval  of  the  course  of  their  party. 

The  contention  of  this  journal  that  the  State  of  California 
XT    ,.  should  abandon  to  the   Federal  Government 

No  Money* 

for  State  the  control  of  quarantine  at  San  Francisco 

Quarantine.  was  based  largely  upon  the  fact  that  quaran- 
tine is  a  Federal  matter.  We  remarked  that,  in  the  yellow- 
fever  epidemic  of  1S78,  the  attempts  of  the  various  Southern 
States  to  maintain  quarantine  broke  down  completely.     The 


terror-stricken  South  was  reduced  to  the  barbaric  method  of 
maintaining  shotgun  quarantine  on  the  borders  of  the  States. 

Scarcely  had  our  words  been  printed  when  dispatches 
came  stating  that  another  yellow-fever  epidemic  was  scourg- 
ing the  South,  and  that  the  stricken  Southern  States  were  re- 
sorting to  these  savage  methods  of  twenty  years  ago.  By 
the  dispatches  we  see  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  declared 
quarantine  against  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
while  outside  of  Mobile  desperate  citizens  have  been  tear- 
ing up  railroad  tracks  and  burning  bridges,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  invasion  of  their  cities  and  towns  by  refugees  from 
the  fever-stricken  districts. 

This  proves  in  a  striking  manner  the  impossibility  of 
the  States  regulating  such  matters.  The  orderly  and  legal 
transfer  of  non-infected  passengers  from  one  Slate  to  another 
must  not  be  stopped  by  the  transitory  terror  of  citizens  fear- 
ing contagion.  It  is  an  infringement  of  interstate  commerce, 
with  which  the  States,  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  constitution, 
have  nothing  to  do.  Any  restrictions  upon  or  regulations  of 
such  commerce — -of  which  quarantine  is  one — must  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government.  That  government  alone 
can  exercise  control  over  all  the  State  lines.  The  absurdity 
of  the  present  mediaeval  ideas  concerning  State  quarantine 
would  speedily  become  apparent  if  all  the  Southern  States 
were  to  act  as  Tennessee  has  done,  draw  hostile  lines  and 
cordons  of  armed  men  around  their  frontiers,  and  shoot 
down  peaceable  passengers  attempting  to  cross  their  borders 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  avocations. 

The  Argonaut  recently  remarked  that  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco squabble  the  State  quarantine  officials  were  inevitably 
bound  to  go  to  the  wall.  This  forecast  is  being  carried 
out,  although  rather  more  rapidly  than  we  had  supposed. 
The  quarrel  between  the  elected  board  of  San  Francisco 
supervisors  and  the  Wallace  board  of  supervisors  has  re- 
sulted in  a  heavy  cut  in  the  appropriations.  The  appropria- 
1  tion  for  the  quarantine  service  has  been  cut  from  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars  to  two  thousand  one  hundred 
dollars.  This  will  not  pay  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the 
State  quarantine  service  for  three  months,  much  less  a  year. 
Inasmuch  as  the  incentive  for  their  fight  will  now  be  re- 
moved, we  think  that  the  State  quarantine  officials  will  give 
up  the  battle.  This  is  another  item  as  showing  the  value 
of  the  Federal  quarantine  service.  The  teapot  tempest 
which  is  now  raging  in  San  Francisco's  municipal  affairs 
would  result  in  a  complete  suspension  of  quarantine  at  this 
port  if  it  depended  upon  the  State  quarantine  service. 
Therefore,  if  we  were  threatened  with  a  pestilence  from 
Asia,  there  would  be  no  barrier  against  it.  But  the  Federal 
quarantine  officials  are  not  affected  by  these  petty  local 
quarrels,  and  will  continue  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  this 
port  long  after  the  quarrel  between  the  elected  board  and 
the  Wallace  board  of  supervisors  shall  have  been  forgotten. 
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The  conference  between  Governor  Budd  and  Mayor  Phelan, 
resulting  in  the  appointment  of  a  new  board 

Local  Leaders  °  rr 

of  supervisors,  was  concluded  by  a  private 
banquet  given  by  the  mayor  in  honor  of 
the  governor.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  threatened  controversy 
between  two  rival  Democratic  statesmen  so  amicably  ad- 
justed, but  it  seems  strange  that  such  a  banquet  should  be 
announced  as  given  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
governor  to  the  new  city  fathers  whom  he  had  just  taken 
part  in  appointing.  But  it  would  seem  that  it  had  a  deeper 
object  than  this.  The  banquet  was  an  inspired  one.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the  people  of  California  how 
they  are  to  be  governed.  Mayor  Phelan  proposed  the 
health  of  Governor  Budd  as  "  able,  honest,  and  fearless  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  California,"  and  the  governor  responded 
by  proposing  that  they  "drink  to  the  health  of  James  D. 
Phelan,  San  Francisco's  able  mayor  and  the  coming  gov- 
ernor of  California." 

When  a  young  man   in   Mr.  Phelan's    position  assumes 
political  office,  he   is   generally   suspected    of  having   higher 
political  ambitions,  and  his  actions  are  interpreted   in   1 
light.     When  the  chief  executive  of  the   State  hail 
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his  successor  at  a  quasi-public  function,  it  becomes  interest- 
ing to  consider  the  probabilities  of  his  nomination.  Mr, 
Phelan  has  been  familiar  with  the  questions  of  municipal 
policy  in  this  city  through  all  of  his  business  life.  They 
were  intertwined  and  inseparably  connected  with  his  busi- 
ness questions.  But  he  has  had  no  practical  connection  with 
the  larger  affairs  of  the  State  ;  if  elected,  he  would  assume 
the  duties  of  the  executive  office  as  a  comparative  novice. 

While  Governor  Budd   and  Mayor  Phelan  have  thus  ap- 
parently assumed   to  divide    the   spoils  of  the    Democratic  j 
party  between  them — the  former  being   willing  to  step  into 
the  shoes  of  Senator  White— they  have  by  no  means  a  clear 
field  in  that  party.      Probably  the  most  dangerous  rival  for 
the  nomination  Mayor  Phelan  will  have  to  meet  is  James  G. 
Maguire.     He   is  a  more  formidable  candidate  before  the 
people  of  the  whole  State,  for  he   is  better  known.      He  is  a  1 
more  appropriate  candidate  for  the  Democratic  party,  for  he  j 
is  not  a  rich  man.     He  has  made  his  name  known  through- 
out  the  Stale  by  his  opposition  to  the  railroad  company,  and, 
if  this  has  secured   for  him   a  newspaper  reputation  rather 
than  a  permanent  one,  that   is   sufficient  for  availability.     It  | 
has  enabled  him  to  secure  successive  reflections  to  Congress 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  done  little  else  for  his  constitu- 
ents.    These  are  the  two  gubernatorial  candidates  between 
whom  the  Democratic  party  will  probably  be  called  upon  to 
choose.     That  neither  of  them  is  strong  will  be   generally 
admitted.     Should   the  National   Democrats  place  an  inde- 
pendent   candidate    in    the   field,  he  would    probably  draw 
votes  from  either,  as  both   Phelan  and  Maguire  are  of  the 
Bryan  wing  of  the  Democracy,  and   Phelan  avowed  himself 
in  favor  of  free   silver  during  the  last  campaign.      It  is  true  | 
that  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  in  an  obscure  hall  j 
in  South  San  Francisco,  and  in  a  still  small  voice,  but,  none 
the  less,  Phelan   declared   himself  a  free-silver  man.     Still,  j 
however,   his  affiliations    have  never  been   free-silver  ones, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  National  Democrat  candidate  would 
draw  more  votes  from  Maguire  than  from  Phelan. 

As  there  are  already  two  gubernatorial  candidates  in  the 
Democratic  party,  there  are  two  who  stand  forth  promi- 
nently as  candidates  for  senator.  Senator  White  aspires  to 
reelection,  and  he  has  made  many  friends,  even  among  Re- 
publicans, during  the  last  two  years.  Being  in  the  minor- 
ity, he  has  been  enabled  to  secure  many  measures  of  pro- 
lection  for  California  that  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  had  his  party  been  in  control.  He  has  done  good  work 
for  the  Southern  California  harbor,  and  he  has  taken  good 
care  that  people  should  know  of  it  through  the  papers. 
Arrayed  against  him  is  Governor  Budd,  who  has  been  bend-  | 
ing  his  energies  to  secure  the  nomination  since  his  inaugura-  I 
tion  as  governor.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
building  up  a  political  machine  rather  than  to  gaining  popu- 
larity through  securing  good  legislation,  and  he  has  appar- 
ently created  more  enemies  than  friends  during  the  process.  ' 

These  prominent  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party  are  j 
divided  among  themselves.  None  come  before  the  people 
with  the  strength  of  a  leader.  But  the  margin  of  victory 
in  this  State  is  narrow,  and  dissatisfaction  and  division 
among  the  Republican  ranks  may  give  the  victory  to  the 
Democrats. 

Since  Minister  Woodford  has  presented  his  credentials  to  ' 
Ake  Wb  the  Queen  of  Spain   and   has   had  a  confer- 

Prepared  ence  with  the   Di*ke   of  Tetuan,  prime  min-  ] 

ister  of  that  country,  we  observe  that  our 
bellicose  contemporaries   have  moderated   their  tone.     The  ' 
San     Francisco     Chronicle^    which     has     been     declaring 
war    semi-weekly    for    the    last    six    months,    now    says  : 
"  There    is    nothing    in    the    stories    of    an    American    ulti-  | 
matum    to    Spain   which    is    intrinsically    probable."     The 
Chronicle    goes    on    to    say :    "  We   are    asked    to    believe  . 
that   General  Woodford  has  been  authorized  to   bring    on  ' 
a  war  in  less   than  six   weeks — a  war  which  might  draw  in 
other  European   powers  against  us,  impel  Japan  to  use  the 
strong  hand  in  Hawaii,  and   which   would   depreciate  all  our 
securities  at  home  and   abroad.     The  very  idea  is  preposter- 
ous."    We  congratulate  the   Chronicle  on  its  returning  rea- 
son. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  is  another  warlike  sheet 
which  is  becoming  more  pacifically  inclined  since  Minister  ! 
Woodford  reached  Spain.  The  Bulletin  says  :  "  That  Gen-  1 
eral  Woodford  has  delivered  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  i 
ultimatum  is  a  proposition  well-informed  men  will  hardly 
entertain.  It  was  in  effect  a  courteous  notification  rather 
than  an  ultimatum."  The  Bulletin,  too,  is  taking  a  less  bel- 
licose view  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  But  in  the  same  number  the  war  editor  of  the  Bulle- 
tin has  an  article  entitled  "  The  Fighting  Standard,"  in 
which  he  bitterly  attacks  European  journals  for  placing  the 
United  States  fifth  among  the  naval  powers  of  the  world. 
We  may  point  out  to  the  Bulletin  that  it  is  a  favorable  rank- 
Lieutenant  Jerrold  Kelly,  of  the  United  States  navy,  a 
practiced  writer  on  naval  topics,  himself  admits  that  it  is 
only  by  a  favorable  classification  that  the  United  States  can 


be  placed  in  the  fifth  rank,  and  says  that  by  most  European 
nations  she  is  placed  in  the  seventh.  We  may  point  out  to 
the  Bulletin,  however,  that  its  indignation  should  not  be 
leveled  at  the  European  powers  for  putting  us  in  the  fifth 
place,  but  at  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  not  appropriating  the  money 
to  put  us  in  a  higher  rank.  The  war  editor  of  the  Bulletin 
concludes  his  article  by  saying  : 

'■  There  is  one  consolation  that  reconciles  us  to  our  humble  position. 
We  know  that  at  any  time  the  notion  may  take  us,  we  can  move  up  to 
the  front  rank.  Thirty  years  ago  we  had  a  little  'scrap'  among  our- 
selves which  developed  considerable  fighting  ability  and  some  staying 
power  in  matters  of  finance.  The  later  war  between  Germany  and 
France  was  over  before  the  worsted  nation  got  its  second  wind.  The 
American  armies,  composed  of  from  one  to  two  million  men,  fought 
each  other  four  years,  and  when  the  end  came  the  worsted  party  had 
fought  itself  completely  out."  . 

This  wide-spread  belief  that  the  United  States  could 
organize  an  army  and  a  navy  in  a  brief  period  of  time  is 
crystallized  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  of  the  Bulletin,  It 
is  so  often  repeated  that  the  American  people  have  come  to 
believe  it.  We  were  sorry  to  note  that  General  Alger,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  made  a  speech  in  a  Western  city  the 
other  day,  in  which  he  made  similar  statements.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  events  of  the  War  of  181 2  might  readily  be 
repeated,  and  the  city  of  Washington  captured.  There  are 
neither  guns  nor  men  there  to  defend  it.  The  same  kind  of 
talk  was  common  in  1S12-13,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the 
British  from  taking  our  capital  city,  burning  the  White 
House,  and  causing  the  terrified  residents  to  flee.  At  the 
head  of  the  fleeing  populace,  we  may  inform  Secretary 
Alger,  was  his  predecessor  of  the  time,  the  then  Secretary 
of  War. 

We  may  inform  the  Bulletin  also  that  even  if  we  were  to 
raise  an  army  we  have  no  officers  for  it.  Another  wide- 
spread error  is  that  with  our  skeleton  army  and  our  West 
Point  school  we  could  speedily  place  a  large  army  on  a  war 
footing.  This  also  is  a  gross  error.  In  18 12  the  maximum 
of  the  cadets  at  the  West  Point  military  school  was  fixed  at 
two  hundred  and  sixty.  The  population  then  was  seven 
millions  and  a  half.  The  population  of  the  country  now  is 
seventy-five  millions,  and  the  maximum  of  cadets — instead 
of  being  ten  times  that  of  1  Si 2,  as  the  population  has  in- 
creased tenfold — is  but  three  hundred  and  seventy.  The 
total  number  of  West  Point  graduates  now  living  is  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifty.  A  very  large  number  of  them  are 
unfit  for  service  through  age  or  disability.  Inasmuch  as 
the  armies  of  other  great  powers  run  from  over  a  half  million 
to  several  millions,  as  in  the  case  of  Russia,  we  suppose 
that  the  United  States  in  case  of  war  would  need  an  army 
of  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men.  Properly  to  officer 
these  four  hundred  thousand  men  we  would  need  sixteen 
thousand  officers.  These  figures  are  given  on  the  authority 
of  Captain  James  Parker,  U.  S.  A.,  in  an  elaborate 
article  on  the  military  academy  at  West  Point.  As  a 
nucleus  for  these  sixteen  thousand  officers  we  have,  as  we 
have  said,  about  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  West  Pointers, 
many  of  them  old  and  disabled. 

In  regard  to  the  Bulletin's  reference  to  the  Civil  War  and 
the  American  armies  fighting  for  four  years,  we  would 
advise  its  editor  to  read  the  book  entitled  "  Regimental 
Losses  in  the  Civil  War."  The  losses  in  our  Civil  War 
were  unheard  of.  Nothing  like  them  was  ever  known  be- 
fore or  since.     Captain  Parker  says  : 

"  The  bloody  shambles  of  the  war  of  "61-5  were  caused  by  the  fact  that 
our  soldiers  were  not  well  led.  It  was  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  The 
number  of  West  Point  graduates  or  of  trained  officers  was  to  the  mass 
of  the  uninstructed  like  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  In  the  first  year  or  two, 
sometimes  the  South  won,  sometimes  the  North.  Torrents  of  blood 
flowed.  Instead  of  armies  working  like  a  machine  there  were  mistakes, 
blunders,  accidents,  disasters,  massacres.  Continued  attacks  appeared 
to  be  impossible.  Battles  were  fought  piecemeal,  haphazard,  a  regi- 
ment or  a  brigade  being  sent  in  at  a  time.  Flank  attacks  seemed  out  of 
the  question.  If  the  North  won,  it  was  because  the  South  blundered 
more  than  the  North.  It  took  two  or  three  years  to  teach  our  officers 
their  duties,  and  that  being  accomplished,  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  Northern  armies  was  of  some  avail.  It  was  not  our  lack  of 
good  soldiers  which  was  responsible  for  our  disasters.  It  was  oar 
lack  of  trained  officers.  Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  During  that  time  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  mistakes  of  that  war.  Few  of  the  men 
who  fought  then  are  available  for  service.  And  yet  the  United  States 
is  a  most  aggressive  nation.  We  talk  about  the  vastness  of  our  terri- 
tory and  the  impossibility  of  an  army  penetrating  far  from  the  seaboard, 
and  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  under  present  conditions  were  a  well- 
trained  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  landed  on  our  shores, 
our  greatest  cities,  being  on  our  coasts,  would  be  at  its  mercy,  and  that, 
after  levying  enormous  contributions,  it  might  be  possible  for  the  enemy 
to  withdraw  leaving  to  us  the  shame  of  defeat  and  the  postponement  of 
our  revenge  until  our  armed  strength  has  been  increased  and  our  blood 
cooled." 

This  is  the  judgment  of  a  military  expert  writing  on  mili- 
tary matters.  The  Bulletins  boast  is  foolish  —  that  two 
American  armies  fought  each  other  four  years,  three  of  them 
with  no  appreciable  advantage.  Captain  Parker  says  that 
this  was  due  to  lack  of  training.  Had  the  United  States  a 
large  army,  or  even  a  large  number  of  trained  officers,  the 
rebellion  would  have  been  crushed  in  four  months  instead  of 
four  years.     The  reason  it  lasted  so  long  was  because  both 

,  armies  were  untrained  and  led  by  untrained  officers.  What 
sort  of  a  showing  would  the  United  States  make  against  a 

'  nation  with  a  large  army  led  by  large  numbers   of  trained 


.'isoRS  Recover 
Damages! 


officers  ?  While  it  may  be  true  that  the  United  States 
could  never  be  conquered,  it  is  also  true  that  if  we  were  to 
become  involved  in  war  with  any  first-class  power,  we  could 
make  almost  no  defense.  It  took  us  four  years  to  create  a 
trained  army,  fighting  against  an  opponent  which  also  lacked 
a  trained  army.  It  would  be  a  much  harder  task  to  create 
an  army  while  fighting  against  an  opponent  which  already 
possessed  one. 

Among  the  various  interesting  questions  which  may  be 
Could  the  Super-  raised  by  the  existence  in  San  Francisco  of 
two  contending  boards  of  supervisors — the 
elected  board  and  the  Wallace  board — not 
the  least  interesting  will  be  the  question  of  individual  and 
official  responsibility  and  possibly  damage  suits  in  case  the 
Wallace  board  is  not  upheld  by  the  supreme  court.  Of 
course,  Mayor  Phelan  is  justified  in  using  every  means  in 
his  power  to  uphold  the  Wallace  board  if  it  be  legal.  But 
if  the  Wallace  board  be  not  a  legal  board,  the  acts  of 
Mayor  Phelan  in  ejecting  the  elected  board  become  illegal 
acts,  and  may  result  in  damage  suits.  This  is  shown  by  the 
experience  of  the  old  vigilance  committee  of  1S56. 

When  the  vigilance  committee  supposed  it  had  finished 
its  work,  and  was  about  to  dissolve,  a  number  of  lawsuits 
sprang  up.  The  first  of  these  was  a  suit  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  against  John  L.  Durkee  and  Charles  E. 
Rand  for  piracy.  These  men  were  officers  of  the  vigilance 
committee,  and  had  seized  certain  arms  on  the  schooner 
Julia  for  use  by  the  vigilance  committee.  George  Penn 
Johnson,  United  States  commissioner,  issued  a  warrant, 
Uurkee  and  Rand  were  arrested,  and  applications  to  admit 
them  to  bail  were  made  before  Ogden  Hoffman,  United 
States  District  Judge.  Judge  Hoffman  held  them  to  answer 
before  the  United  States  Grand  Jury,  fixed  the  bail  at 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  expressed  at  the  same 
time  some  very  severe  opinions  about  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee. On  September  3,  1857,  the  United  States  Grand 
Jury  indicted  Durkee  and  Rand,  but  they  were  subsequently 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  piracy. 

The  other  suits,  however,  were  for  damages.  In  1857 
William  T.  Coleman,  president  of  the  vigilance  committee, 
went  East  on  business,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  New 
York,  he  was  made  defendant  in  a  suit  for  damages  brought 
against  him  by  Reuben  Maloney,  one  of  the  men  forcibly 
expelled  from  California  by  the  vigilance  committee.  In- 
formation of  this  lawsuit  reached  San  Francisco  on  October 
17,  1857.  On  November  14,  1S57,  the  vigilance  committee 
was  notified  that  damage  suits  had  been  begun  against  a 
number  of  other  members  of  the  vigilance  committee,  in- 
cluding James  Dowes  and  M.  F.  Truett  by  William  Mulli- 
gan and  Charles  P.  Duane,  as  well  as  Reuben  Maloney. 
The  vigilance  committee  was  obliged  to  levy  monthly  assess- 
ments of  five  dollars  on  each  of  its  members  to  defend  these 
suits.  Martin  Gallagher  brought  suit  against  the  bark 
Yankee,  in  which  he  had  been  deported,  and  the  United 
States  District  Court  gave  him  a  decree  in  1859  for  three 
thousand  dollars.  Charles  P.  Duane  began  a  number  of 
suits  in  the  United  States  courts  in  i860.  He  secured  a 
decree  against  the  steamer  Jo/171  L.  Stevens  for  four  thousand 
dollars.  As  for  the  suits  which  were  brought  in  the  State 
courts,  such  was  the  influence  of  the  vigilance  committee 
that  either  no  damages  or  merely  nominal  damages  were  de- 
creed. It  was  only  in  the  Federal  courts  that  large  damages 
were  recovered. 

While  the  circumstances  are  not  exactly  parallel,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  Wallace  board  of  supervisors  should  be  de- 
clared to  be  illegal,  the  acts  of  Mayor  Phelan  in  ejecting  the 
elected  board  of  supervisors  would  necessarily  be  illegal, 
too.  The  members  of  Judge  Wallace's  celebrated  grand 
jury,  which  was  knocked  out  by  the  supreme  court,  were 
threatened  with  libel  suits  by  those  whom  they  had  attempted 
to  indict,  for  the  reason  that  the  so-called  grand  jury  was 
nothing  but  a  group  of  private  citizens  having  no  official 
standing.  So,  if  the  Wallace  board  of  supervisors  be  de- 
clared to  have  no  official  standing,  acts  in  their  support  by 
officials  would  doubtless  carry  in  their  train  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  damage  suits  from  the  aggrieved  members 
of  the  old  board. 


Outraged 

Southern 
Husbands. 


Several  criminal  cases  have  recently  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  the  Southern  States.  Two  of  them 
would  seem  to  show  that  some  change  of 
sentiment  is  working  there  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  outraged  husband.  Hitherto,  he  has  been 
looked  upon  as  judge,  jury,  and  executioner. 

At  Atlanta,  on  September  10th,  ended  the  trial  of  Charles 
R.  Reid  for  the  murder  of  Lewis  W.  Halstead,  cousin  of 
Murat  Halstead.  It  shed  some  light  on  what  is  known  .as 
the  unwritten  law.  Halstead  was  advance  agent  of  a 
circus.  Reid's  wife  attended  the  circus  during  the  after- 
noon, and  Halstead  approached  her  and  asked  her  to  re- 
turn in  the  evening  on  a  free  ticket  which  he  proffered  her. 
She  informed  her  husband,  and  he  returned  with  her  in  the 
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evening,  carrying  a  shotgun  ;  when  she  pointed  out  Hal- 
stead,  Reid  shot  and  killed  him.  In  charging  the  jury, 
Judge  Felton  said  :  "  The  law  will  excuse  the  husband  for 
slaying  the  seducer  of  his  wife  if  he  acts  promptly  and  in  a 
burst  of  passionate  indignation.  If  a  homicide  is  com- 
mitted on  account  of  information  brought  to  the  husband 
that  indecent  proposals  have  been  made  to  his  wife,  and  if 
this  fact  arouses  the  passion  of  the  husband,  and  if,  while 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  he  kills  the  man,  the  offense 
will  be  voluntary  manslaughter."  The  jury  took  the  judge's 
view  of  the  case,  and  Reid  was  sentenced  to  three  years' 
imprisonment.     The  defense  will  not  appeal. 

Another  Georgia  case  is  that  of  the  trial  of  Horace  S. 
Perry  for  the  murder  of  Bely  Lanier.  Perry  was  a  person 
of  some  importance  in  Georgia.  He  had  been  sheriff  of 
Guinnett  County.  He  married  a  Miss  Quisley,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  citizen  of  wealth.  They  had  a  fine  house  in  Atlanta, 
they  were  in  comfortable  circumstances,  they  entertained 
lavishly.  There  were  rumors  that  Perry  was  in  the  habit  of 
wandering  from  his  home  and  consorting  with  other  women. 
Bely  Lanier,  a  theological  student,  sympathized  with  Mrs. 
Perry,  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  offered  to  secure  for  her 
proof  of  her  husband's  shortcomings.  When  Perry  heard 
of  this,  he  threatened  to  kill  Lanier.  Lanier  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  police,  and  was  accompanied  by  police  officials 
for  several  days.  Perry,  however,  met  him  accompanied  by 
his  police  guard,  and  shot  him  down  between  the  two  police- 
men. Perry's  chief  counselor  was  Hoke  Smith,  Cleve- 
land's Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  tried  to  introduce 
evidence  showing  that  Perry  had  killed  Lanier  because 
the  theological  student  had  seduced  his  wife,  but  Judge 
Candler  refused  to  admit  this  evidence.  The  jury  found 
Perry  guilty  of  murder,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  executed 
September  Sth.  After  conviction  and  before  sentence,  Mrs. 
Perry,  who  had  remained  silent  during  the  trial,  opened  her 
lips.  She  confessed  that  Lanier  was  her  paramour.  But 
it  was  evidently  an  afterthought.  She  then  tried  her  utmost 
to  secure  the  pardon  of  her  husband  from  Governor  Atkin- 
son. Hoke  Smith  and  other  influential  men  also  tried  to 
secure  his  pardon.  Mrs.  Perry  had  a  terrible  scene  with 
the  governor,  during  which  she  clasped  his  knees  and  had  to 
be  torn  from  his  presence,  such  was  her  frenzy.  But  the 
governor  refused  to  interfere,  and  on  the  eighth  of  Septem- 
ber, Horace  Perry  was  hanged  for  the  murder  of  Bely 
Lanier.  Ten  years  ago  the  execution  would  have  been  im- 
possible.    The  South  is  slowly  changing. 


The  people  of  Oakland  have  been  rejoicing  this  week  over 
„      „  the  final  determination  of  a  dispute  that  has 

The  Oakland  r 

Water-Front  lasted  for  forty-five  years.  In  1852,  when 
Decision.  Oakland  was  a  small  community  of  a  few 

hundred  people,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  The  land 
included  in  the  town  had  all  been  owned  by  Horace  W. 
Carpentier  and  a  few  associates,  and  they  still  retained  the 
greater  part  of  it.  The  first  board  of  trustees  was  com- 
posed of  some  of  Carpentier's  associates,  and  their  first  act 
was  to  grant  to  him  the  entire  water  front  of  the  town,  title 
to  which  had  been  vested  in  the  town  by  the  legislature. 
The  water  front,  as  understood  then  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  decision  handed  down  by  the  supreme  court  last  week, 
included  the  overflowed  land  of  the  estuary  and  of  the  bay 
adjacent  to  the  city.  The  claim  extended  to  the  boundary 
of  the  ship-channel,  which  was  interpreted  to  mean  to  the 
point  where  the  water  was  eighteen  feet  deep.  This  shut 
the  town  off  from  all  access  to  navigable  water. 

The  town  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1S54,  and  in  the 
charter  the  acts  of  the  trustees  were  confirmed.  Again,  in 
1861,  when  the  charter  was  amended,  all  former  acts  were 
confirmed.  This  was  held  by  Carpentier  and  his  successors 
in  title  as  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  to  him.  His  title  was 
held  to  be  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  land  was 
frequently  sold  for  taxes  and  bought  in  by  Carpentier.  The 
people  of  Oakland  did  not  rest  quietly  under  this  condition 
of  affairs,  and  several  suits  were  brought  to  defeat  his  title, 
but  these  were  either  decided  in  his  favor  or  ordered  dis- 
missed by  subservient  boards  of  city  trustees. 

When  the  first  transcontinental  railway  was  nearing  com- 
pletion, there  was  considerable  rivalry  to  secure  the  terminus, 
and  Carpentier  suggested  that  he  should  grant  to  the  railroad 
company  the  water  front,  in  order  to  persuade  it  to  make 
Oakland  the  terminus  of  the  railway.  This  was  agreed  to 
by  the  city,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  authorizing 
the  transfer,  the  Water  Front  Company  was  incorporated, 
and  the  land  deeded  to  it.  Carpentier  took  one-half  of  the 
stock  of  the  new  company,  the  Central  Pacific  took  forty  per 
cent.,  and  the  remaining  ten  per  cent,  went  to  John  B.  Fel- 
ton as  an  attorney's  fee.  After  this  the  railroad  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  until  A.  A.  Cohen  and  Joseph  P.  Hoge 
were  retained  by  the  city  to  bring  suit  in  the  superior  court 
to  dispossess  the  railroad,  and  the  latter  retaliated  by  bring- 
ing suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  against  the  city.  These  suits 
were  soon  terminated  by  the  city  council  directing  its  attor- 
neys to  dismiss  the  suit  in  the  State  court  and  to  confess 


judgment  in  the  United  States  court.  Another  case  was  in- 
stituted by  Attorney-General  Hart  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  against  the  city  and  the  Water  Front  Com- 
pany to  establish  the  State's  title,  but  this  was  dismissed 
for  lack  of  jurisdiction,  without  the  merits  of  the  case  being 
considered. 

Thus  far  everything  had  gone  in  favor  of  the  railroad's 
title,  but  now  a  new  phase  of  the  controversy  developed. 
Certain  persons  had  been  using  a  portion  of  the  water  front 
for  a  number  of  years  as  oyster-beds,  and  they  now  claimed 
title  by  adverse  possession.  They  granted  a  portion  of  this 
land  to  John  L.  Davie  and  his  associates,  and  they  proceeded 
to  build  a  wharf.  After  a  conflict  that  threatened  for  a  time 
to  result  in  bloodshed,  the  railroad  company  took  the  mat- 
ter into  court.  The  judges,  sitting  in  bank,  delivered  an 
opinion  that  the  water  property  was  subject  to  private 
ownership  ;  but,  while  the  case  was  still  pending,  the 
V/nited  States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  in 
the  Chicago  water-front  case.  This  decision  held  that  the 
whole  water  front  could  not  be  granted  away  into  private 
ownership,  and  in  accordance  with  it  the  Davie  suit  was  dis- 
missed on  the  ground  that  the  railroad  company  had  no 
title. 

This  carries  the  controversy  up  to  the  institution  by  the 
city  of  the  suit  that  has  just  been  decided.  This  suit  was 
brought  on  August  26,  1S93,  and  the  superior  court  held 
that  the  city  owned  the  water  front  except  a  few  small 
parcels  that  belonged  to  the  railroad  by  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupation. The  railroad  company  appealed  the  case  to  the 
supreme  court,  where  the  judgment  was  reversed  and  the 
cause  remanded  for  further  proceedings,  but  with  instructions 
that  the  people  of  Oakland  regard  as  making  the  decision 
a  triumph  for  the  city. 

The  court  holds  that  the  title  to  the  water  front  is  in  the 
Water  Front  Company,  but  limits  it  to  include  only  the  land 
lying  between  the  high  and  low-water  marks.  All  land 
above  this  belongs  to  the  city  or  to  private  owners,  and  all 
below  it  to  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  navigable  waters. 
The  East  Oakland  basin  of  the  estuary  and  all  of  the  south- 
ern shore  of  that  body  of  water  are  also  excluded  from  the 
railroad's  title.  This  title  was  vested  in  the  Water  Front 
Company  by  the  action  of  1868.  The  property  was  granted 
to  the  town  in  trust,  and  therefore  the  grant  to  Carpentier 
was  in  violation  of  a  trust  and  void.  The  judgments  against 
the  city  did  not  confirm  a  title  that  it  could  not  grant,  and 
the  tax  sales  did  not  convey  a  title,  because  the  water  prop- 
erty was  not  subject  to  taxation.  As  the  title  of  the  rail- 
road vested  in  1S68,  the  city  retained  title  to  the  terminals 
of  all  streets  at  that  time  dedicated  and  thus  has  free  access 
to  the  navigable  waters.  The  Chicago  decision  does  not 
apply,  since  that  does  not  limit  the  city's  right  to  dispose  of 
the  shore  or  beach,  and  that  is  all  that  was  granted  in  this 
case.  The  State,  under  this  decision,  may  build  wharves 
and  warehouses  between  the  low-water  line  and  the  bulk- 
head line,  but  as  these  lines  generally  coincide,  this  will  not 
to  any  appreciable  extent  affect  the  railroad's  enjoyment  of 
the  use  of  its  property.  The  great  gain  for  the  city  is  the 
establishing  of  the  right  to  build  wharves  and  approaches 
thereto  on  the  lines  of  the  public  streets. 

By  the  last  mails  from  Hawaii  it  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
Progress  of  the  moters  °f  tne  Hawaiian  steal  are  hard  at 
Hawaiian  work.       Senator    Morgan   and   the    visiting 

Steal.  congressmen  are  to  be  showered  with  hos- 

pitalities. The  government  is  getting  up  a  dinner  to  Senator 
Morgan  which  is  to  cost  six  thousand  dollars.  Junketing 
trips  are  being  arranged  to  all  the  islands,  and  the  visiting 
congressmen  will  be  wined  and  dined  until  they  will  not  be 
able  to  tell  Diamond  Head  from  Koko. 

The  Hawaiian  Senate  has  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of 
annexation.  This  body  is  even  more  super-serviceable  than 
was  the  famous  senate  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  which  he 
was  reputed  to  keep  locked  up  in  a  back  bedroom  in  the 
Tuileries,  to  be  used  when  wanted.  Correspondingly  the 
Plebiscites  by  which  Napoleon  the  Third  claimed  that  he 
had  evoked  the  popular  will  are  about  to  be  used  in  Hawaii 
as  a  preparation  for  these  expressions  of  the  popular  will. 
The  so-called  government  is  now  fixing  up  the  registrations  of 
voters.  The  A?-go?iaut  has  received  a  private  letter  by  the 
last  mail  from  Hawaii  from  which  we  learn  :  "  The  registra- 
tion lists  have  been  closed,  and  Hawaii  has  1,066  voters; 
Maui,  384;  Oahu,  S16  ;  Kauai,  421;  a  total  of  2,687. 
The  last  registration  under  the  monarchy,  in  1S90,  gave  a 
total  of  13,593  ;  the  provisional  government,  1S94,  4,477  ; 
republic,  1896,  3,196  ;  republic,  1S97,  2,687." 

This  will  give  an  idea  of  how  the  present  Hawaiian  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  get  an  expression  of  the  popular  will. 
The  registration  of  voters  has  been  reduced  from  nearly 
14,000  under  the  monarchy  to  2,600  under  the  present  "re- 
public." Thus  there  will  be  a  body  of  2,600  men  express- 
ing the  popular  will  in  a  population  of  about  1 10,000.  The 
Dole  oligarchy  has  deprived  nearly  all  of  the  natives  of  the 
franchise  under  various  pretexts,  and  those  whom  it  has  per- 
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mitted  to  retain  the  franchise  it  has  terrorized  in  many  ways. 
The  Dole  crowd  have  not  hesitated  also  at  stuffing  even  this 
meagre  roll  of  two  and  one-half  thousand.  From  the  same 
private  letter  we  learn  these  facts  :  A  woman  teacher  who 
bore  a  Hawaiian  name  was  invited  to  sign  the  petition  for 
annexation.  As  her  bread  and  butter  depended  upon  com- 
pliance, of  course  she  did  so.  We  will  call  her  Mary 
Aukea,  which,  it  is  needless  to  state,  is  not  her  real  name. 
Were  we  to  print  it,  the  Dole  crowd  would  at  once  discharge 
this  hard-working  woman  from  her  position  as  a  teacher, 
which  it  practically  threatened  to  do  if  she  did  not  sign  the 
petition  for  annexation.  When  the  petition  was  presented 
to  her  for  her  signature,  she  was  about  to  sign  her  full 
name,  but  was  told  to  sign  it  "  M.  Aukea."  Thus  the  name 
would  pass  for  that  of  a  man  and  a  native. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  liberty-loving  country  like  the  L'nited 
States  of  America  can  consider  the  annexation  of  the  islands 
as  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Hawaiian  people  when  the 
petition  and  registration  of  voters  are  ^attended  with  such 
squalid  dishonesty  as  this  ? 

A  very  gratifying  piece  of  news  is  that  the  entire  issue  of 
six  millions  of  dollars  of  the  bonds  of  the 
San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Rail- 
road has  been  taken  by  a  syndicate  of  citi- 
zens in  this  State.  For  many  months  these  bonds  have  re- 
posed in  the  company's  vaults,  awaiting  a  favorable  time  to 
float  them  on  the  European  market.  But  such  has  been 
the  success  of  the  Valley  Road  and  such  the  revival  of 
business  and  the  return  of  confidence  that  local  capitalists 
have  taken  them  alL  The  names  of  those  composing  the  syn- 
dicate are  :  I.  W.  Hellman,  A.  Borel  &  Co.,  Nevada  Bank, 
John  D.  Spreckels,  Bank  of  California,  Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Co.,  and  Abby  M.  Parrott.  When  this  road  is  completed, 
it  will  be  indeed  a  phenomenon  in  railroad  building.  The 
capital  stock  was  raised  by  cash  subscriptions,  the  road  was 
built  for  cash,  and  now  the  extension  to  Bakersfield  will  be 
built  by  money  raised  on  bonds  secured  on  the  road  which 
was  built  for  cash,  and  these  bonds  will  be  taken  by  citi- 
zens of  the  State.     It  is   indeed  a  record  of  which  to  be 

proud. 

^ 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  our  sensational  newspapers  have 
American  keen  PUDUsnmg  cablegrams  from  the  Lon- 

and  British  don  Mail  and  the   London  Globe  designed 

Jingoes.  t0   gre   tjje   American  heart.     These   cable- 

grams contain  denunciations  of  American  jingoism  and 
sneers  at  Uncle  Sam.  We  may  remark  that  the  two  jour- 
nals in  question  are  by  no  means  representative  English 
journals.  Both  are  of  comparatively  recent  birth,  one  of 
them  being  hardly  a  year  old,  and  both  are  imitations 
of  the  yellow  newspapers  of  America.  They  appeal  to  the 
lower  element  of  London,  the  jingo  element,  the  music-hall 
'Arries  who,  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  time,  bawled  out  the 
famous  ballad  : 

"  We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  jingo,  if  we  do, 
We've  got  the   men,  we've   got   the   ships,   we've  got  the 
money,  too." 

which  ballad  gave  a  name  to  the  British  jingoes  which  has 
stuck  ever  since.  The  yellow  journals  of  America  appeal 
to  a  similar  class  here.  But  it  would  indeed  be  ludicrous  if 
disreputable  sheets  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  appealing  to 
the  disreputable  class  in  two  great  countries,  should  succeed 
in  involving  two  great  countries  in  a  misunderstanding  which 
might  lead  to  war. 

From  the  number  of  the  Caracas  Herald  which  came  by 
the  last  mail  we  extract  the  following  : 

Liberty  at 

the  Venezuelan  "  For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  history  of 
pOLLS  Venezula  the   most    perfect   peace  reigns   through- 

out the  country,  a  spectacle  unknown  at  former 
electoral  periods  ;  and,  despite  the  most  complete  liberty  of  the  press, 
there  is  not  one  unpleasant  incident  to  relate.  The  country  has  finally 
persuaded  itself  that  peace  is  the  best  counselor  and  that  the  trans- 
mission of  power  can  be  effected  as  in  the  most  model  republic.  The 
country  is  taking  long  strides  on  the  road  to  reform." 

On  the  heels  of  this  came  a  cablegram  dated  Caracas, 
September  14th,  which  said  : 

"  The  elections  show  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  General 
Ignacio  Andrade.  In  the  State  of  Los  Andes  feeling  was  so  bitter 
that  the  governor,  Dr.  Atilalo  Vicarrondo.  was  killed  by  his  political 
enemies.  The  election  was  conducted  with  fairness  and  there  was 
complete  liberty  at  the  polls." 

The  rosy-colored  pictures  of  the  Caracas  Herald  drawn 
before  the  election  are  scarcely  corroborated  by  the  cable- 
gram coming  after  the  election.  To  espouse  the  cause  of 
this  country  the  L'nited  States  was  forced  by  Cleveland  to 
the  verge  of  war.  This  is  the  kind  of  civilization  which  the 
jingo  journals  would  have  us  protect  and  uphold.  If  the 
Venezuelan  style  of  civilization  prevailed  in  this  country,  we 
might  have  had  to  chronicle  in  this  State  last  fall  that 
Governor  Budd  had  been  murdered  by  the  Examiner-  Bryan 
silver  clique  because  he  would  not  come  out  for  free  silver. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  governor  did  come  out  for  free 
silver.  Fortunately,  again,  free  silver  was  defeated. 
tunately,  for  the  third  time,  this  country  is  not  gove 
the  Venezuelan  plan. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


September  27,  1897. 


THE    SUBURBS    OF    SLUMBER. 

A  Celestial  Nocturne. 

Sleep  ! 

The  word   came  to  her  softly,   drifting   like  thistledown 
across  the  suburbs  of  slumber,  where  she  was  constrained  to 
linger  in  purlieus  ravaged  by  a  Comus  rout  of  fantastic  and 
inhuman  shapes. 
Sleep  ! 

If  sleep,  indeed,  took  pity  upon  her,  all  would  be  well — 
for  a  season. 

Upon  the  barren  shore   where  she  lay  stranded,  the  tides 
of  her  mind   ebbed   and   flowed,  bearing  hither  and  thither 
the  spume  of  her  life,  white  against  the  mirk  waters. 
Sleep  ! 

Was  this  the  answer  to  her  prayers  ? 

Suddenly,  as  if  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  a  god, 
the  attrition  of  imagination's  innumerable  atoms  produced 
heat,  color,  light,  and  sound.  Out  of  clamor  and  confusion 
were  engendered  melody  and  excellent  order  ;  the  shadows 
grew  tumid  with  substance. 

She  stood  once  more  upon  the  threshold  of  womanhood, 
a  slender  child,  with  eyes  turning  to  the  stars.  Upon  her 
pale,  tender  face  Sorrow  had  set  already  its  grim  seaL  She 
was  alone,  without  friends  and  kindred.  Those  she  had 
loved  best  were  dead.  Now  she  was  leaving  forever  the 
rude  log-cabin  that  had  sheltered  her  for  seventeen  years. 
The  leafy  glory  of  the  primeval  forest  cooled  her  aching 
eyes  :  the  hemlocks  murmured  farewell  :  the  river,  rushing 
onward  to  the  sea,  bore  upon  its  bosom  a  canoe  freighted 
with  her  poor  possessions  ;  two  Siwash  Indians,  at  prow  and 

stern,  sat  silently  awaiting  her 

Sleep  ! 

Not  yet,  but  presently. 

She  had  embarked,  and  the  canoe  was  gliding  swiftly 
through  the  troubled  waters  :  upon  each  side  of  the  river 
were  mighty  pines  and  cedars,  their  fragrant  boughs  kissed 
where  the  stream  narrowed.  It  was  springtide,  and  the 
forest  gleamed  white  with  blossoms  ;  the  dogwood  dropped 
delicate  petals  into  the  dark  current  that  whirled  them 
away  :  the  maiden-hair  ferns  quivered  as  she  passed  them 
by.  Then  she  came  to  long,  secluded  reaches,  and  lonely 
pools,  the  haunt  of  salmon  and  wild  fowl,  where  the  water 
flowed  sluggishly  as  if  wearied  by  its  race.  From  time  to 
time  the  weird  cry  of  the  loon  echoed  across  the  northern 
woods.  A  black  bear  was  seen  in  a  swamp  of  skunk- 
cabbage.  .  .  . 
Sleep  ! 

Ah,  yes  ;  when  the  tale  was  told. 

What  is  this  ?  A  great  city — aglow  with  life,  and  light, 
and  laughter  !.  She  enters  it,  trembling,  thinking  wistfully  of 
what  it  holds — her  future.  She  presents  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  finds  beneath  his 
roof  shelter  and  work.  She  teaches  Chinese  children  and 
presides  over  a  Sabbath-school  class  of  adults  :  lean  Celes- 
tials from  whose  obliquely  set  eyes  flash  strange  lights. 
She  hears,  poor  child,  the  first  stanzas  of  the  song  of  sin. 
As  the  months  pass  in  squalid  procession,  she  learns,  line 
upon  line,  the  grim  lessons  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedi- 
ence. The  minister's  wife  is  engaged  in  rescue  work  in 
the  Chinese  quarter  ;  from  her  stern,  thin  lips  drop  poison- 
ous, festering  facts  that  scorch  the  white  soul  of  the  girl 
who  listens  ;  in  her  company  she  flits,  shamefaced,  through 
horrid  stews  reeking  of  opium  and  samshu — that  thrice- 
distilled  venom  ;.  she  sees  wild,  imploring  eyes  behind  bars 
that  mock  the  law.  ... 
Sleep  ! 

How  strangely  oppressive  is  the  atmosphere  of  her  bed- 
chamber !  What  sickly  odor  is  that  ?  Her  eyelids  are 
weighted  with  molten  lead.     In  a  minute  she  will  sleep. 

Gone  now  is  the  cool  forest,  gone  too  the  lights  of  San 
Francisco.  But  out  of  the  gathering  shadows  comes  the 
figure  of  a  man,  a  colossus  cast  in  Oriental  mold,  clad 
in  the  gorgeous  garments  of  the  Far  East.  At  his  feet 
the  girl  lies  prostrate !  Had  she  surrendered  without 
a  struggle  her  white  body  to  the  profaning  touch  of  a 
Mongol?  Not  so.  But  he  had  urged  with  the  subtlety  of 
his  race  the  claims  of  the  soul,  a  soul  still  in  bondage  to 
pagan  gods.  And  his  voice  was  sweeter  than  Hybla  honey. 
And  he  spoke  of  love — the  word  was  as  rain  falling  in  a 
desert — of  his  wealth  and  position  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
sen-ice  of  the  Almighty,  of  the  influence  he  wielded  in  the 
quarter.  .  .  . 

And  backed  by  the  pleading  of  the  minister  himself  he 
had  prevailed  ;  the  girl  consented  to  become  his  wife  ! 
But — ah,  God  ! — he  had  lied  to  her  ! 

The  truth  came  home  to  her  at  last.     From  her  husband's 
mocking  lips  fell  the  damnable  fact.     A  pale  face  had  in- 
flamed him — that  and  nothing  more.     She  had  listened  and 
lived.  .  .  . 
Sleep  ! 

It  was  his  voice.  Those  soft  sweet  tones,  like  the  sibi- 
lant hiss  of  a  cobra,  were  not  to  be  mistaken.  With  an 
effort  she  raised  her  eyes  and  confronted  the  man  who 
deemed  himself  her  master.  He  smiled  and  held  up  his 
hand : 
Sleep  ! 

She  closed  her  lids  in  perfect  possession  of  her  senses. 
Neither  eye,  nor  ear,  nor  nostril  could  be  deceived.  The 
man  who  regarded  her  as  his  chattel  was  about  to  destroy 
her.  He  had  closed  windows  and  doors,  and  turned  on  the 
gas  ! 
Sleep  ! 

She  was  convinced  that  a  supreme  effort  would  save  her 
life.  Actual  violence  was  not  to  be  apprehended.  If  she 
sta^ered  to  her  feet  and  opened  the  window,  she  might 
live — a  little  longer.  But  to  what  end  ?  For  what  pur- 
pose ?  The  world — her  world — held  her  in  scorn  and  deri- 
sion. The  press  had  published  the  banns  of  her  marriage. 
Mr.  she  walked  abroad,  the  children  in  the  gutter  de- 
unced  her.  Even  the  minister  and  his  wife  passed  her 
_>y  because  she  and  her  husband  no  longer  attended  the  mis- 


sion church.     She  remembered  the  white  petals  of  the  dog- 
wood tossed  upon  the  waters,  and  lay  perfectly  stHl. 

Sleep  ! 

Had  her  sorry  life  served  some  indefinite  design?  She 
waited  for  an  answer,  clutching  at  silence,  but  no  answer 
was  vouchsafed  her. 

Sleep  ! 

How  tired  she  was  !  Weary  in  mind,  in  body,  and  in 
spirit,  worn  out  ! 

Her  husband,  she  knew,  was  still  watching  her  ;  in  a 
minute  or  two  he  would  steal  from  the  room,  when — when 
he  was  certain  that  she  slept.  Her  picture  would  be  in  the 
papers  to-morrow — with  a  blaring  head-line  above  it.  Her 
story  would  be  in  the  mouths  of  men  and  women.  Some 
poor  girl,  perhaps,  might  profit  by  her  example. 

She  dwelt  upon  this  possibility  with  a  sentiment  akin  to 
pleasure,  for  the  key  to  her  life  and  conduct  had  been  sacri- 
fice. Presently  winged  thoughts  of  the  future  began  to 
come  and  go  in  divinest  haste.  .  .  . 

Then  she  heard,  quite  distinctly,  the  door  of  her  cham- 
ber close. 

After  that  she  fell  asleep. 

Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  September,  1897. 

The  relative  rates  of  American  and  British  naval  officers' 
pay  in  comparison,  are  as  follows  :  Naval  cadet  $500,  mid- 
shipman $]6o  ;  ensign  $1,200,  sub-lieutenant  $455  with  ex- 
tras as  navigator  $225  ;  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  $1,800, 
lieutenant  $900  to  $1,280  with  extras  up  to  $365  ;  lieutenant 
$2,400,  lieutenants  in  command  $1,005  to  $1,370  with  extras 
from  $420  to  $705  ;  lieutenant-commander  $2,800,  com- 
mander $3,500  ;  commander  $1,825  w'tn  extras  to  $705  ; 
captain  $4,500,  captain  $2,050  to  $3,010  with  extras  from 
$455  to  $1,640.  Thus  only  the  senior  captain  in  the  British 
navy,  with  full  allowance  of  extras,  receives  more  than  our 
junior  captain.  But  after  one  gets  to  be  captain,  things 
change.  Every  British  captain  becomes  a  rear-admiral  in  a 
few  years,  as  the  rank  of  commodore  is  only  temporary,  and 
a  rear-admiral  starts  with  $8,210  and  may  wind  up  with 
$13,685.  Our  rear-admirals  get  only  $6,000  at  most,  while 
their  comrades  of  equal  rank  in  the  army,  the  major-generals, 
get  $7,500.  Then  the  British  sailor  has  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  steps  after  he  gets  his  flag  ;  he  may  become  vice- 
admiral,  with  pay  ranging  from  $12,775  to  $15,510,  and 
even  admiral,  with  pay  and  allowances  of  $17,100  to 
$19,835. 

^  •  » 

A  singular  accident  occurred  in  the  Frisco  yards,  near 
Joplin,  Mo.,  recently.  Engine  No.  126,  running  extra,  left 
town  upon  the  Girard  passenger  train's  time.  The  trains 
met  on  a  curve  on  the  edge  of  town.  Both  engineers  applied 
the  air-brakes  and  reversed  their  engines,  also  giving  a  full 
head  of  steam  to  mitigate  the  collision.  The  engineer,  fire- 
man, and  trainmen  of  the  extra  engine  jumped  for  their 
lives.  The  engines  collided,  but  with  only  enough  force  to 
crush  the  cow-catchers.  Having  a  full  head  of  steam  and 
being  reversed,  the  extra  engine,  with  no  one  aboard,  re- 
bounded, and  at  a  terrific  speed  began  backing  out  of  town. 
It  passed  through  East  Joplin  going  at  a  rate  estimated  as  a 
mile  a  minute.  The  dispatcher  was  promptly  notified,  and 
all  trains  in  its  direction  were  held  to  prevent  another  col- 
lision. Searchers  found  the  engine  two  miles  from  town  on 
a  hill,  with  the  steam  and  water  exhausted,  but  with  no  ap- 
parent damage  from  its  wild  run. 


There  is  in  England  a  Thames  Valley  Legitimist  Club. 
Its  peculiar  mission  is  to  uphold  the  right  of  the  Stuart 
family  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  To  the  members, 
not  Queen  Victoria,  but  a  German  princess,  is  their  rightful 
sovereign.  The  club  does  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to 
pass  futile  resolutions,  which  are  reported  in  the  newspapers 
as  practical  jokes.  A  new  association  has  just  sprung  up, 
which  calls  itself  the  Society  of  the  Red  Carnation,  and 
seeks  to  cut  into  this  Jacobite  business.  The  council  of  the 
Thames  Valley  Legitimist  Club  has  gravely  resolved  that 
the  new  society  is  "  unnecessary,"  and  that  the  advanced 
programme  is  bound  to  create  "  divisions  and  disgust  among 
all  true  Legitimists  and  Jacobites"  and  to  bring  the  cause 
into  derision.  The  speedy  dissolution  of  the  intruder  is 
advised  by  the  council  of  the  original  patentees. 


A  late  invention  which  is  interesting  medico-scientists  is 
called  the  bicycle  health  meter.  It  is  made  of  two  strips  of 
steel,  so  thin  as  to  be  flexible.  These  are  fastened  together 
with  pivots,  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long.  Between  the 
steel  plates  is  the  mechanism,  and  fastened  to  the  portion  of 
the  steel  that  comes  against  the  wrist  is  a  thin  strip  of  what 
looks  and  feels  for  all  the  world  like  oiled  silk.  In  a  mor- 
tise at  the  top  of  the  meter  one  sees  certain  figures,  which 
change  from  time  to  time  with  the  physical  condition  of  the 
wearer.  These  figures  denote  the  rise  and  fall  of  physical 
condition,  just  as  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  indicates 
the  changes  in  the  weather. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Anaconda  Copper-Mining  Com- 
pany of  Montana,  of  which  the  largest  stockholders  are  J. 
B.  Haggin  and  Marcus  Daly,  has  been  made  public.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  the  receipts  were  $22,940,383, 
against  $16,945,697  the  year  before.  The  profits  amounted 
to  $5,136,048,  an  increase  of  $878,133  over  the  previous 
year.  Dividends  amounting  to  $3,000,000  were  declared, 
against  $750,000  the  year  before. 


The  Universal  Postal  Congress,  recently  in  session  at 
Washington,  agreed  on  a  scheme  of  colors  for  postage 
stamps  to  be  used  by  all  nations  in  the  Postal  Union,  and 
the  color  fixed  upon  for  the  two-cent  United  States  stamp 
was  carmine.  Thus  the  proposed  change  to  green  will  not 
be  made. 


OLD    FAVORITES    BY    THACKERAY. 


When  Moonlike  ore  the  Hazure  Seas. 

When  moonlike  ore  the  hazure  seas 

In  soft  effulgence  swells. 
When  silver  jews  and  balmy  breaze 

Bend  down  the  Lily's  bells  ; 
When  calm  and  deap,  the  rosy  sleap 

Has  lapt  your  soal  in  dreems, 
R  Hangeline  !     R  lady  mine  ! 

Dost  thou  remember  Jeames? 
1  mark  thee  in  the  Marble  All, 

Where  England's  loveliest  shine — 
1  say  the  fairest  of  them  hall 

Is  Lady  Hangeline. 
My  soul,  in  desolate  eclipse. 

With  recollection  teems — 
And  then  I  hask,  with  weeping  lips, 

Dost  thou  remember  Jeames? 
Away !     I  may  not  tell  thee  hall 

This  soughring  heart  endures — 
There  is  a  lonely  sperm-call 

That  Sorrow  never  cures  ; 
There  is  a  little,  little  Star, 

That  still  above  me  beams  ; 
It  is  the  Star  of  Hope — but  ar  1 

Dost  thou  remember  Jeames? 


Jeames  of  Buckley  Square — A  Helegy. 

Come  all  ye  gents  vot  cleans  the  plate, 

Come  all  ye  ladies'  maids  so  fair — 
Vile  I  a  story  vill  relate 

Of  cruel  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square. 
A  tighter  lad,  it  is  confest. 

Neer  valked  with  powder  in  his  air. 
Or  vore  a  nosegay  in  his  breast, 

Than  andsum  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square. 
O  Evns  !  it  vas  the  best  of  sights. 

Behind  his  Master's  coach  and  pair, 
To  see  our  Jeames  in  red  plush  tights 

A  driving  hoff  from  Buckley  Square. 
He  vel  became  his  hagwilletts, 

He  cocked  his  hat  with  such  a  hair; 
His  calves  and  viskers  vas  such  pets, 

That  hall  loved  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square. 
He  pleased  the  hup-stairs  folks  as  veil, 

And  o  !  I  vithered  villi  despair, 
Misses  would  ring  the  parlor  bell, 

And  call  up  Jeames  in  Buckley  Square. 
Both  beer  and  sperrits  he  abhord 

(Sperrits  and  beer  I  can't  a  bear). 
You  would  have  thought  he  vas  a  lord 

Down  in  our  All  in  Buckley  Square. 
Last  year  he  visper'd.  "  Mary  Ann, 

Ven  I've  an  under'd  pound  to  spare, 
To  take  a  public  is  my  plan, 

And  leave  this  hojous  Buckley  Square." 

0  how  my  gentle  heart  did  bound, 

To  think  that  I  his  name  should  bear ! 
'  Dear  Jeames,"  says  I,  "  I've  twenty  pound," 

And  gev  them  him  in  Buckley  Square. 
Our  master  vas  a  City  gent, 

His  name's  in  railroads  everywhere, 
And  lord,  vot  lots  of  letters  vent 

Betwigst  his  brokers  and  Buckley  Square. 
My  Jeames  it  was  the  letters  look, 

And  read  them  all  (I  think  it's  fair). 
And  took  a  leaf  from  Master's  book, 

As  hothers  do  in  Buckley  Square. 
Encouraged  with  my  twenty  pound, 

Of  which  poor  /  was  unavare, 
He  wrote  the  Companies  all  round, 

And  signed  hisself  from  Buckley  Square. 
And  how  John  Porter  used  to  grin, 

As  day  by  day,  share  after  share. 
Came  railway  letters   pouring  in, 
"J.  Plush,  Esquire,  Buckley  Square." 
Our  servants'  All  was  in  a  rave — 

Scrip,  stock,  curves,  gradients,  bull,  and  bear, 
Vith  butler,  coachman,  groom,  and  page, 

Vas  all  the  talk  in  Buckley  Square. 
But  O  !    imagine  vot  I  felt 

Last  Vensday  veek  as  ever  were  ; 

1  gits  a  letter,  which  I  spelt 

"  Miss  M.  A.  Hoggins,  Buckley  Square." 
He  sent  me  back  my  money  true — 

He  sent  me  back  my  lock  of  air, 
And  said  :   "  My  dear,  I  bid  ajew 

To  Mary  Hann  and  Buckley  Square. 
Think  not  to  marry,  foolish  Hann, 

With  people  who  your  betters  are  ; 
James  Plush  is  now  a  gentleman, 

And  you — a  cook  in  Buckley  Square. 
"  I've  thirty  thousand  guineas  won, 

In  six  short  months,  by  genius  rare; 
You  little  thought  what  Jeames  was  on. 

Poor  Mary  Hann.  in  Buckley  Square. 
I've  thirty  thousand  guineas  net ; 

Powder  and  plush  I  scorn  to  vear  ; 
And  so.  Miss  Mary  Hann,  forget 

For  hever  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square." 


Lines  upon  my  Sister's  Portrait. 

The  castle  towers  of  Bareacres  are  far  upon  the  lea. 

Where  the  cliffs  of  bonny  Diddlesex  rise  up  from  out  the  sea  ; 

I  stood  upon  the  donjon  keep  and  viewed  the  country  o'er, 

I  saw  the  lands  of  Bareacres  for  fifty  miles  or  more. 

I  stood  upon  the  donjon  keep — it  is  a  sacred  place — 

Where  floated  for  eight  hundred  years  the  banner  of  my  race  ; 

Argent,  a  dexter  sinople,  and  gules  an  azure  field  ! 

There  ne'er  was  nobler  cognizance  on  knightly  warrior's  shield. 

The  first  time  England  saw  the  shield  'twas  round  a  Norman  neck. 

On  board  a  ship  from  Valery,  King  William  was  on  deck. 

A  Norman  lance  the  colors  wore,  in  Hastings'  fatal  fray — 

St.  Willibald  for  Bareacres  !  'twas  double  gules  that  day  ! 

O  Heaven  and  sweet  St.  Willibald  !  in  many  a  battle  since 

A  loyal-hearted  Bareacres  has  ridden  by  his  Prince ! 

At  Acre  with  Plantagenet.  with  Edward  at  Poictiers, 

The  pennon  of  the  Bareacres  was  foremost  on  the  spears ! 

"Twas  pleasant  in  the  battle-shock  to  hear  our  war-cry  ringing : 
O  grant  me,  sweet  St.  Willibald,  to  listen  to  such  singing ! 
Three  hundred  steel-clad  gentlemen,  we  drove  the  foe  before  us, 
And  thirty  score  of  British  bows  kept  twanging  to  the  chorus ! 
■  O  knights,  my  noble  ancestors  !  and  shall  I  never  hear 
Sir  Willibald  for  Bareacres  through  battle  ringing  clear  ? 
I'd  cut  me  off  this  strong  right  hand  a  single  hour  to  ride, 
And  strike  a  blow  for  Bareacres,  my  fathers,  at  your  side  I 

Dash  down,  dash  down,  yon  mandolin,  beloved  sister  mine! 
Those  blushing  lips  may  never  sing  the  glories  of  our  lines  ; 
Our  ancient  castles  echo  to  the  clumsy  feet  of  churls, 
The  spinning-jenny  houses  in  the  mansion  of  our  Earls. 
Sing  not,  sing  not,  my  Angeline  !  in  days  so  base  and  vile, 
'Twere  sinful  to  be  happy,  'twere  sacrilege  to  smile. 
I'll  hie  me  to  my  lonely  hall,  and  by  its  cheerless  hob 
m  muse  on  other  days,  and  wish — and  wish  I  were — A  Snob, 
— By  the  Lord  Southdown. 


September  27,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    GIRL    OF    THIRTY. 

Her  Views'on  the  Untrained    Man  under  Thirty-Five — Do  Women 

Dress  for  Other  'Women  or  for  Men? — The  "Simple 

White  Muslin"  Theory  Exploded. 

Love  and  lovers,  husbands  and  dress,  are  vital  topics  to 
women,  and  they  become  of  more  than  passing  interest  to 
men  when  they  are  presented  as  from  a  young  woman's 
viewpoint.  They  and  a  number  of  kindred  topics  are  con- 
sidered by  Lilian  Bell  in  a  little  book  of  essays,  entitled 
"  From  a  Girl's  Point  of  View,"  which  will  serve  to  pass  an 
odd  hour  quite  pleasantly  and,  perhaps,  profitably. 

She  first  considers  ''The  Untrained  Man  Under  Thirty- 
Five."  It  is  a  tautological  title  from  the  essayist's  point  of 
view,  for  she  affirms  that  every  man  under  ihirty-five  is  un- 
trained— that  is,  he  has  not  had  his  rough  corners  rounded 
off  and  the  self-conceit  knocked  out  of  him  by  the  deft 
manipulation  that  woman  was  sent  into  this  world  to  give. 
"Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  thirty-five,"  Miss  Bell 
affirms,  "man  emerges  from  his  rawness  and  becomes  a 
part  of  trained  humanity — a  humanity  of  men  and  women 
trained  in  the  art  of  living  together."  From  which  one 
may  infer,  by  the  way,  that  Miss  Bell  is  not  a  debutante, 
satisfied  with  anything  m  trousers  that  can  dance.  Miss 
Bell,  in  fact,  looks  at  the  world  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Girl  of  Thirty,  who  is  fast  relegating  Balzac's  Woman  of 
Thirty  to  the  limbo  of  the  past  and  has-beens. 

But  to  return  to  the  untrained  man  under  thirty-five — he 
is  a  very  raw  cub,  as  Miss  Bell  portrays  him.  "  You  can 
not  argue  with  the  untrained  man  of  thirty-five,"  Miss  Bell 
avers  at  the  outset,  but  she  modifies  that  condemnation  by 
admitting  that  she  never  argues  with  anybody,  men  or 
women,  because  women  are  not  reasonable  beings  and  men 
are  too  reasonable.  She  hates  to  admit  the  truth  of  a  chain 
of  reasoning,  and,  like  Josh  Billings,  would  "  rather  not 
know  so  much  than  to  know  so  much  that  ain't  so."  "  Con- 
versation with  the  untrained  man  under  thirty-five,"  she  con- 
tinues, "  is  equally  impossible,  because  he  never  converses  ; 
he  only  talks.  And  your  chief  accomplishment  of  being  a 
good  listener  is  entirely  thrown  away  on  him,  because  a 
mere  talker  never  cares  whether  you  listen  or  not  as  long  as 
you  do  not  interrupt  him.  He  only  wants  the  door  and  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice.  It  is  the  trained  man  over  thirty- 
five  who  can  converse  and  who  wishes  you  to  respond.  The 
untrained  man  desires  to  be  amused.  The  trained  man 
wishes  to  amuse.  A  man  under  thirty-five  is  in  this  world 
to  be  made  happy.  The  man  over  thirty-five  tries  to  make 
you  happy." 

The  first  girl  who  takes  the  individual  under  discussion  in 
hand  can  do  little  to  help  him  in  his  evolution,  she  can  only 
prepare  him  to  be  a  little  more  amenable  to  the  next  girl. 
"  His  mind  is  not  on  you,"  says  our  Girl  of  Thirty,  "  it  is 
centred  on  himself.  You  are  only  an  entity  to  him,  not  an 
individual  He  cares  nothing  for  your  likes  and  dislikes, 
your  cares  or  hopes  or  fears.  He  only  wishes  you  to  be 
pretty  and  well  dressed.  Have  a  mind  if  you  will.  He 
will  not  know  it.  Have  a  heart  and  a  soul.  They  do  not 
concern  him,  because  he  can  not  see  them.  He  likes  to 
have  you  tailor-made.  You  are  a  Girl  to  him.  That's  all." 
Miss  Bell  suggests  that  one  try  to  talk  to  him  on  any 
subject  except  himself,  and  then  "  notice  the  hopeless  per- 
sistence with  which  he  avoids  your  dexterous  efforts  and 
mentally  lies  down  to  worry  his  Ego  again,  like  a  dog  with 
a  bone."  Sometimes  he  really  is  ignorant — has  no  brains 
at  all — and  then  the  girl's  suffering  is  lingering.  Sometimes 
he  really  knows  a  great  deal — has  the  making  of  a  man  in 
him,  only  it  lies  fallow  for  want  of  training — and  then  her 
suffering  is  acute.  "When  success — business  or  social  or 
athletic  or  literary  or  artistic — comes  to  the  untrained  man 
under  thirty-five,  it  comes  pitifully  near  being  his  ruin. 
The  adulation  of  the  world  is  more  intoxicating  and  more 
deadly  than  to  drink  absinthe  out  of  a  stein  ;  more  insidious 
than  opium ;  more  fatal  than  poison.  It  unsettles  the 
steadiest  brain  and  feeds  the  too-ravenous  Ego  with  a  food 
which  at  first  he  deemed  nectar  and  ambrosia,  but  which  he 
soon  comes  to  feel  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  no  more  than  he 
deserves." 

Of  course  girls  with  nice  brothers  and  cousins  and  hus- 
bands under  thirty-five  will  offer  violent  protest.  But  Miss 
Bell  begs  of  them  to  remember  that  she  is  not  discussing 
girl-trained  men  or  widowers.  "  A  man  whom  girls  have 
trained,"  she  says,  "  is  really  modest.  Even  at  twenty  he 
does  not  think  that  he  knows  it  alL  He  is  willing  to  admit 
that  his  father  and  mother  have  brains,  and  that  thirty  years' 
experience  entitles  them  to  a  hearing.  He  also  is  willing  to 
give  the  girls  a  show,  to  humor  them,  to  find  them  interest- 
ing as  studies,  but  never  to  claim  to  understand  them.  In 
short,  he  has  many  of  the  charming  qualities  of  the  man 
over  thirty-five  and  the  widower." 

This  leads  up  to  the  man  who  takes  small  pleasure  in  so- 
ciety because  the  girls  he  meets  are  so  silly,  and  he  must 
use  small-talk  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground.  In  ex- 
cuse for  the  girls  against  whom  he  makes  this  charge,  Miss 
Bell  replies  that  "being  a  real  woman,  she  likes  to  be  liked. 
She  wishes  to  please  men.  We  all  do.  But  what  kind  of 
men  are  we  to  please?  Untrained  men  under  thirty-five? 
Owing  to  the  horrible  prevalence  of  these  men,  some  girls 
become  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring.  They 
see  their  silly,  pink-cheeked  sisters  followed  and  admired. 
They  know  either  how  shallow  these  girls  are  or  how 
cleverly  hypocritical  Clever  girls  are  also  human.  They 
love  to  go  about,  and  wear  pretty  clothes,  and  dance,  and 
be  admired  quite  as  much  as  anybody.  The  result  is  that 
they  adopt  the  only  course  left  to  them,  and,  bringing  them- 
selves down  to  the  level  of  the  men,  feign  a  frivolity  and  a 
levity  which  occasionally  call  forth  from  a  thinking  man  a 
criticism  which  is,  in  a  sense,  totally  undeserved. 

The  first  question  that  arises  in  discussing  "  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Clothes  "  is  whom  women  dress  to  please,  men 
or  women?  Miss  Bell  suggests  that  one  ask  the  question 
in   a  mixed    company.     Most    of  the   girls  will    say   they 


dress  to  please  women,  and  Miss  Bell  suggests  that  one 
watch  their  faces  to  see  the  subtle  changes  going  on  by 
which  they  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  telling  the  truth. 
And  just  here  Miss  Bell  makes  a  suggestive  comparison  of 
the  truth  of  men  and  of  women.  Women,  she  says,  "  have  a 
way  of  persuading  themselves  that  what  they  are  about  to 
say  is  the  truth.  Women  must  believe  in  themselves  before 
they  can  hope  to  make  other  people  believe  in  them  ;  there- 
fore they  have  themselves  to  persuade  first  of  all  Now, 
when  men  are  going  to  utter  an  untruth,  they  never  care 
whether  they  believe  it  or  not,  as  long  as  they  can  make 
other  people  believe  it.  And  the  so-called  brutal  honesty  of 
man  is  only  brutal  want  of  tact." 

But,  to  return  to  our  lamb; — muttons  would  never  do  in 
this  connection — our  authority  affirms   that  girls    dress   for 
men.     The  highest   wisdom    in , the    matter    they    can    not 
acquire  until  they   believe   that   only    another    woman    will 
know  just  how  well  they  are  dressed,  and,  above  all,  whether  j 
Doucet  turned  them   out,  or  a  dressmaker  in  the  house  at  J 
two  dollars  a   day.     "Men  only  take   in  the  effect,"   Miss  j 
Bell  says.     "Women  know  how  the  effect  is  produced.  .  .  .  I 
When  a  man  goes  into  ecstasies  over  a  gown  of  pale  green 
on  a  hot  day  just  because  you  look  so  cool  and  fresh  in  it, 
when  you  know  that  you  paid  but  forty  cents  a  yard  for  it, 
and  only  nods  when  you  show  him  your  velvet  and  ermine 
wrap,  which  cost  you  two  hundred  dollars,  I  would  just  like 
to  ask  you  if  it  pays  to  dress  for  him.     Women  know  this 
from  a  sorrowful  experience.     Girls    have    to    learn   it  for 
themselves.     A  ball-dress  of  white  tarlatan,  made  up  over 
white  paper  cambiic,  with  a  white  sash,  will  satisfy  a  man 
quite   as  well  as  a   Paris  muslin   trimmed  with   a  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  Valenciennes  lace  and  made  up  over  silk.  I 
Most  of  them  would  never  know  the  difference."      In  fact, 
the  simplicity  of  the  "simple  white  muslin"  is  one  of  man's  '■ 
pet   delusions.     "  When  a  man  speaks  of  a  '  simple  white  , 
muslin'    in    the    softly    admiring    tone    which    he    generally! 
adopts  to  go  with  it,  he  means  anything  on  earth  in  the  line 
of  a  thin  light  stuff  which  produces  in  his  mind  the  effect  of 
youth  and   innocence.     A  ball-dress   or  a  cotton  morning-  | 
gown  is  to  him  a  'simple  white  muslin.'  " 

But  the  iconoclastic  Miss  Bell  would  leave  man   no  delu- 
sions.     "  There    is    no     more    extravagant   or    troublesome  i 
j  gown   in    the   world,"  she   affirms,  "  than  what  you  call  a  i 
:  '  simple  white  muslin.'      In  the  first  place,  it  never  is  muslin,  \ 
,  unless  it  is  Paris  muslin,  which  is  no  joke,  if  you  are  think-  \ 
'  ing  of  paying  for  it  yourself,  as  it  necessitates  a  silk  lining,  I 
which  costs  more  than  the  outside.     If  it   is  trimmed  with 
lace,  that  would  take  as  much  of  your  salary  as  the  coal  for 
all  winter  would   come  to.     If  trimmed   with  ribbons,  they  ! 
must  be  changed   often   to  freshen  the  gown,  whose  only  | 
beauty  is  its  freshness.     Deliver  me  from  a  soiled  or  stringy  ■ 
white  party-dress  !     If  it  can  be  worn  five  times  during  the  . 
winter,  the   girl,  is  either  a  careful  dancer  or  else  a  wall-  [ 
flower.      In  either  case,  after  every  wearing  she  must  have  it  ! 
pressed  out  and  put  away  as  daintily  as  if  it  were  egg-shells,  | 
all  of  which  is  the  greatest  nuisance  on  earth.      Often  such  a 
gown  is  torn  all  to  pieces  the  first  time  it  is  worn.     Scores  j 
of  '  simple  white  muslin'  ball-gowns  at  a  hundred   dollars 
apiece  are  only  worn  once  or  twice.    Now  take  the  '  extrava- 
gant '  girl   with   her  flowered  taffeta  silk,  or   plain   satin,  or  j 
brocade  dress.     There  is  at  once  the  effect  of  richness  and  s 
elegance.     No  matter  how  sweet  and  pretty  she  is,  you  at  ; 
once  decide  that  you  never  could  afford  to  dress  her.     But 
that  taffeta  cost,  perhaps,  only  a  dollar  a  yard.     The  satin, 
possibly  a  dollar  and  a  half.     They  require  almost  no  trim- 
mmg,  because  the  material  is   so  handsome  and   the  effect 
must  be  as  simple  as  possible.     Such  a  gown  never  need  be 
lined  with  silk  unless  you  wish  to  do  it.     Many  a  girl  gets  j 
up  such  a  gown  for  fifty  or  sixty  dollars.     And  then  think  of 
the  service  that  there  is  in  it.     It  does  not  tear,  it  does  not 
crush.     When  she  comes  home,  she  looks  as  fresh  as  when 
she  started.     When  it  soils  at  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  she  has 
it  cleaned,  and  there  she  is  with  a  new  dress  again.     Do  you 
call  that  extravagant  ?     Why,  my  dear  sirs,  it   is  only  the  , 
very   rich    who    can   afford    to    wear    *  simple    white    mus-  ■ 
lins '  ! " 

There    is    a   hollowness,    it    seems,  about  having  a  man 
praise  a  girl's  gowns   when  she  knows  he  does  not  know  , 
what  he  is  talking  about.     When  a  man  praises  her  clothes  j 
he  always  is  praising  her  in  them.     One  never  will  hear  a  i 
man  praise    even  the  good  dressing  of  a  woman  he  dis-  I 
likes  ;  while  girls  who  positively  hate  another  girl  often  will  j 
add,  "  But  she  certainly  does  know  how  to  dress."     And  so  ! 
the   experienced    woman   wears    her   expensive   clothes  for 
other  women,  and  produces  her  "effects"  for  men.     "  She 
wears  scarlet  on  a  cold  or  raw   day,"  says  Miss  Bell,  "and  j 
the  eyes  of  the  men  light  up  when  they  see  her.     It  makes  j 
her  look  cheerful  and  bright  and  warm.     She  wears  gray  I 
when  she  wants  to  look  demure.     Let  a  man  beware  of  a 
woman   in  silvery  gray.     She  looks  so  quiet  and  dove-like 
and    gentle   that    she   has    disarmed    him    before   she   has 
spoken  one  word,  and  he  will  snuggle  down  beside  her  and 
let  her  turn  his  mind  and  his   pocket-book  wrong  side  out.  ; 
A  woman  could  not  look  designing  in  light  gray  if  she  tried. 
He  dotes  upon  the  girl  in  pale  blue.     Pale  blue  naturally 
suggests  to    his    mind    the  sort  of   girl    who    can  wear  it,  I 
which    is   generally    a   blonde    with    soft,    fluffy  hair,    fair  ; 
skin,   and    blue  eyes — appealing,  trustful,  baby-blue  eyes." 
And  another  "  effect  "   on   men  is  produced  by  clothes  that 
evoke  memories.     *'  There  is  something  rather  pathetic  to 
me,"  says  our  authority,  "about  a  man  being  so  ignorant  of 
why  a  woman's  dress  is  beautiful,  but  only  the  effect  remain- 
ing in  his   memory.     He  remembers  how   she  looked  on  a 
certain  day  in  a  certain  gown.     He  thinks  he  remembers  her 
dress.    He  thinks  he  would  know  it  again  if  he  saw  it.    But  the 
truth  is  that  he  is  remembering  the  woman  herself,  her  face, 
her  voice,  her  eyes — above  all,  what  she  said  and  how  she 
said  it.     If  she  wore  a  scarlet  ribbon  in  her  dark  hair,  a  red 
rose  in  another  woman's  hair  will  most  unaccountably  bring 
it  all  back  to  him,  and  he  will  not  know  why  he  suddenly 
sees  the  whole  picture  rise  out  of  the  past  before  his  eyes, 
nor  why  his  throat  aches  with  the  memory  of  it." 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25.  | 


THE    BAYREUTH    FESTIVAL. 

Novel  Features  of  the  Annual   Pilgrimage  to  the  Wagner  Shrine- 
Fashion   Crowding    the    Music-Lovers  —  A    Row 
between  Two  Prima  Donnas. 


The  Wagner  Festival  at  Bayreuth  this  year  has  been  a 
remarkable  one  in  several  respects,  but  most  notably  in  the 
fashionable  air  it  assumed.  Heretofore  it  has  been  only  the 
enthusiastic  Wagneriles  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage,  and 
the  event  has  been  a  typically  German  one.  Long-haired, 
spectacled,  and  bewhiskered  doctors — not  physicians,  as  the 
title  generally  indicates  with  us,  but  learned  men  of  all  pro- 
fessions— with  their  stolid  fraus  have  made  up  the  great 
bulk  of  the  audiences,  and  the  guttural  tongue  of  the  Father- 
land has  drowned  all  other  sounds  in  restaurants  and  other 
public  places.  One  would  see  a  bright  American  face  here 
and  there  in  the  crowd,  but  they  were  few  and  far  between. 

But  this  year  we  have  changed  all  that.  The  Wagner 
cult  has  been  growing  in  other  lands.  Covent  Garden  and 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  have  been  spreading  the 
Wagner  propaganda  in  London  and  New  York,  and  France 
and  even  Italy  have  their  followers  of  "  the  Master."  This 
year,  as  if  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  English  and 
Americans  poured  into  Bayreulh  like  an  invading  armb- 
and quite  swamped  the  native  element.  The  fact  that  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales — traveling  incognito  as  Baron 
and  Baroness  Renfrew,  in  order  to  escape  the  attentions  of 
their  imperial  nephew  of  Germany — were  coming,  doubtless 
directed  many  English  men  and  women  to  the  shrine,  and  it 
certainly  brought  the  American  tuft-hunters  in  shoals. 
Anton  Seidl  said  that  there  were  so  many  familiar  faces  in 
the  audience  that  for  a  moment  he  almost  believed  himself 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 

The  pilgrims  arrive  early  on  the  first  day  of  a  cycle, 
and  transform  the  little  railway  station  into  a  veritable 
Babel.  But  they  are  soon  on  their  way  up  the  hill  to 
the  Buhnenfestspielhaus.  After  they  have  had  a  bite  to  stay 
their  appetites  and  have  looked  about  a  bit,  the  trumpets 
sound  the  call  to  the  theatre — generally  by  playing  the  lead- 
ing motif  of  the  opera  to  be  given — the  people  file  into  the 
theatre,  the  lights  are  turned  down,  and  in  a  silence  in  which 
you  could  hear  the  traditional  pin  drop,  the  orchestra  begins. 
This  year  the  crowd  attracted  by  "Parsifal"  and  the  four 
parts  of  the  Ring  drama  was  so  great  that,  although  a 
special  upper  gallery  had  been  constructed  to  afford  addi- 
tional capacity,  the  seats  were  all  sold  out  weeks  in  advance. 

It  is  unnecessary,  after  this,  to  tell  you  that  the  season 
was  a  success  from  a  financial  standpoint.  The  receipts 
amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
which  is  not  bad.  The  prestige  of  singing  at  Bayreuth 
counts  for  so  much  that  singers  are  willing  to  accept  less 
for  their  services  there  than  elsewhere,  and  the  salaries  are 
the  chief  item  of  the  managerial  expenses.  But,  though  the 
De  Reszkes  and  some  other  artists  whom  London  and  New 
York  have  heard  in  the  Wagnerian  music-dramas  were  not 
in  the  cast  this  year,  the  singers  averaged  up  well.  The 
sensation  of  the  season  was  the  new  Dutch  singer,  Anton 
Van  Rooy,  of  Rotterdam.  He  has  sung  in  oratorio  before, 
but  his  singing  of  Wotan  and  the  Wanderer  in  the  first 
cycle  were  his  first  appearances  on  the  operatic  stage.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  his  performance  was  a  revelation.  The 
most  enthusiastic  Wagnerites  found  nothing  to  cavil  at  in 
his  voice,  method,  acting,  or  appearance,  and,  to  my  think- 
ing, there  is  little  to  choose,  as  the  Wanderer,  between  him 
and  Edouard  de  Reszke.  Another  new  singer  who  is  ac- 
corded high  rank  among  the  interpreters  of  Wagner's  cre- 
ations is  Ella  Gulbranson,  of  Christiania,  whose  Brunhilde 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  She  sang  at  Bayreuth  last 
year  and  made  little  impression,  I  hear,  but  this  year  the 
critics  rave  over  her. 

One  of  the  Wagnerian  war-horses  is  Yogi,  of  Munich,  who 
had  the  role  of  Loge  in  "  The  Rheingold,"  the  part  which 
he  created  at  the  opening  of  this  theatre  by  Wagner  himself 
in  1S76.  He  also  was  the  Siegmund  of  the  first  "  Walkure  " 
performance  this  year,  and  the  Sieglinde  was  Frau  Sucher. 
As  the  combined  age  of  these  twin  lovers  amounted  to 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  their  simulation  of 
passion  was  not  entirely  convincing.  The  only  American 
among  the  singers  was  Miss  Marion  Weed,  who  has  re- 
cently been  the  soprano  of  the  Cologne  Opera  House.  She 
was  chosen  on  account  of  her  beautiful  figure  to  carry  the 
Holy  Grail  in  "  Parsifal,"  and  in  "  Rheingold  "  she  had  the 
singing  part  of  Freia. 

The  season  concluded  with  the  one-hundredth  perform- 
ance of  "  Parsifal,"  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  It  seems 
that  Miss  Marie  Brema,  whom  London  regards  as  a  great 
Wagnerian  artist,  had  a  clause  in  her  contract  which  stipu- 
lated that  she  should  sing  Kundry  in  the  first  performance 
of  "Parsifal"  and  also  twice  more  during  the  summer. 
There  was  also  another  Kundry  in  the  field  in  the  person 
of  Fraulein  von  Mildenburg.  Miss  Brema  sang  her  stipu- 
lated three  times,  and  when  the  one-hundredth  performance 
of  "  Parsifal "  was  announced  for  the  final  night  of  the 
festival,  she  wanted  to  have  the  role  on  that  occasion  also. 
Although  Miss  Brema  is  conceded  to  be  the  better  artist  of 
the  two,  the  Wagner  family — Frau  Cosima  Wagner,  who 
was  Liszt's  daughter,  and  Siegfried  the  composer's  son — 
prefer  Fraulein  von  Mildenburg,  and,  would  have  given  her 
the  honor  ;  but  Miss  Brema  refused  to  sing  Fricka  in  the 
last  "Walkure"  performance  unless  she  got  what  she 
wanted,  and  the  Wagners  capitulated.  But  they  were 
all  counting  without  Franlein  von  Mildenburg.  That  en- 
ergetic young  woman  repaired  to  the  theatre  three  hours 
before  the  time  set  for  the  great  performance,  captured  all 
the  Kundry  costumes,  and  locked  herself  up  in  her  dressing- 
room  with  them.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  discovered 
only  half  an  hour  before  the  curtain  rose.  Requests,  com- 
mands, tears,  even  the  august  presence  of  a  Herr  Com- 
merzienrath,  did  not  move  her  or  open  her  door.  She  held 
the  fort,  and  in  spite  of  Mme.  Cosima's  promise 
Brema's  rage,  she  was  the  final  Kundry  of  the  year. 
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THE    CIRCUS-HORSE. 

By  Ludovic  Halcvy,  Author  of  "  The  Abbe  Constantin." 

How  did  I  come  to  be  married  ?  Why,  I  was  married  by 
a  circus-horse.  Did  you  never  hear  of  it  ?  Then  I  will  tell 
you. 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  September,  and  I  had  just 
arrived  from  Baden-Baden.  I  intended  to  pass  only  twenty- 
four  hours  in  Paris.  I  had  invited  five  friends  to  come 
to  my  country-place  in  Poitou  for  the  shooting  season. 
They  ought  to  arrive  about  the  first  of  October,  and  it  left 
me  only  a  week  to  put  everything  in  order  at  Roche-Targe. 
A  letter  from  my  head-keeper  was  awaiting  me  at  Paris,  and 
this  letter  informed  me  that  out  of  the  twelve  saddle-horses  I 
had  there,  five  of  them,  during  my  stay  at  Baden-Baden, 
had  either  fallen  sick  or  gone  lame. 

I  made  an  immediate  visit  to  the  horse-dealers  of  Paris, 
and  they  showed  me  as  fine  saddle-animals  a  magnificent 
collection  of  unsound,  knock-kneed,  broken-winded  Rosi- 
nantes,  at  an  average  price  of  three  thousand  francs.  I 
had  been  hit  a  little  hard  by  the  baccarat  tables  at  Baden- 
Baden,  and  I  was  in  neither  humor  nor  funds  to  throw  my 
money  away  at  such  a  rate. 

However,  Cheri,  the  great  horse-dealer,  was  making  his 
regular  auction  sale.  1  went  in  one  morning,  and  there, 
without  any  advice,  "unsight  and  unseen,"  as  the  boys  say, 
like  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke,  and  only  on  the  declarations  of 
the  catalogue,  I  bought  eight  horses  which  cost  me  only 
five  thousand  francs.  "  Out  of  the  eight,"  said  I,  "'  there 
ought  to  be  four  or  five  good  enough  for  relay  mounts." 

Among  these  horses  there  was  one  that  I  purchased,  I 
must  admit  it,  entirely  on  account  of  his  coat,  which  was 
beautiful.  The  catalogue  did  not  attribute  to  him  any 
special  aptitude  for  hunting.  It  confined  itself  to  saying  : 
"Brutus.  Saddle-horse.  Well  put  up.  Past  age."  It 
was  a  dapple-gray  horse.  I  never  had  seen  a  more  beautiful 
dapple-gray  ;  the  white  coat  was  thickly  sown  with  sym- 
metrical black  spots. 

I  left  Paris  the  next  day  for  Roche-Targe,  and  the  day 
after  that,  early  in  the  morning,  I  was  notified  that  the 
horses  had  arrived.  I  went  out  at  once  to  inspect  them. 
My  first  glance  was  for  Brutus.  He  had  been  trotting  in 
my  head  for  forty-eight  hours,  this  dapple-gray,  and  I  had  a 
strong  desire  to  learn  what  he  was  capable  of. 

1  ordered  him  to  be  brought  first  out  of  the  stable.  A 
groom  led  him  out.  The  horse  had  long  teeth  and  sunken 
nostrils,  showing  a  respectable  age  ;  but  a  powerful  shoul- 
der, a  long  barrel,  a  fine  carriage  of  the  head,  a  tail  well 
planted  in  his  back — altogether  a  striking  animal.  But  it 
was  not  this  which  most  excited  my  curiosity.  What  I  ad- 
mired most  was  the  air  with  which  Brutus  regarded  me  and 
the  attentive,  intelligent,  and  curious  eye  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed my  motions  and  gestures. 

The  seven  other  horses  were  also  brought  out  for  my  in- 
spection. I  examined  them  rapidly  and  with  a  careless  eye. 
They  were  horses,  and  they  looked  just  like  other  horses. 
Brutus,  however,  had  certainly  something  individual  about 
him,  and  I  was  impatient  to  take  a  little  spin  upon  his  back. 
He  allowed  himself  to  be  saddled,  bridled,  and  mounted, 
like  a  horse  who  understands  his  business,  and  we  departed 
together  in  the  most  peaceable  way  in  the  world.  At  first  I 
held  him  on  the  snaffle,  and  Brutus  went  along  tranquilly, 
with  his  head  a  little  down.  But  the  moment  he  felt  the 
curb,  he  changed  his  pace  and  took  a  light  and  cadenced 
step,  lifting  his  leg  deftly  and  beating  the  ground  with  the 
regularity  of  a  pendulum. 

The  catalogue  of  Cheri  had  not  lied.  This  certainly  was 
a  well-put-up  horse — perhaps  too  well  put  up.  I  made  him 
trot,  then  gallop.  He  gave  me  first  an  excellent  fox-trot  and 
a  good  hand-gallop.  But  when  I  tried  to  lift  his  head  up  a 
little,  he  suddenly  plunged  into  a  curious  gait,  trotting  with 
his  fore  feet  and  galloping  with  his  hind  feet.  "  Well,  well," 
said  I  to  myself,  "  I  must  have  bought  some  old  riding- 
school  horse.     I  surely  can  not  hunt  upon  this  beast." 

I  had  just  decided  to  turn  about  and  return  to  the  house, 
somewhat  edified  upon  the  talents  of  Brutus,  when  suddenly 
a  gun-shot  was  heard  some  twenty  yards  away.  It  was  one 
of  my  keepers,  who  had  just  shot  a  rabbit — he  received 
from  my  wife  some  time  afterward  a  handsome  gun  for  his 
shot.  I  found  myself  then  exactly  in  the  centre  of  a 
circular  space  in  the  garden  into  which  ran  six  long 
avenues.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  report,  Brutus  stopped 
suddenly,  braced  himself  on  his  four  legs,  and  pricked  up 
his  nose  to  the  wind.  I  should  have  thought,  after  the 
brilliant  education  which  he  had  certainly  received  in  his 
youth,  that,  if  he  came  from  a  military  riding-school,  Brutus 
should  be  habituated  to  guns  and  cannons.  I  brought  my 
legs  against  his  sides  to  urge  him  on.  Brutus  did  not 
budge.  I  gave  him  two  energetic  touches  with  my  heel. 
Brutus  did  not  budge.  I  made  him  feel  the  riding-crop. 
Brutus  did  not  budge.  I  tried  to  make  him  back,  to  turn 
to  the  right,  to  wheel  to  the  left.  I  could  not  get  him  to 
make  the  slightest  motion.  Brutus  acted  as  if  he  had  been 
anchored  to  the  earth.  In  fact,  each  time  that  I  made  an 
effort  to  get  him  to  move,  he  turned  his  head  and  regarded 
me  with  an  eye  wherein  I  could  positively  read  impatience 
and  surprise.  Then  he  resumed  his  immobility  and  be- 
came a  statue.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  some  mis- 
understanding between  the  horse  and  me. 

I  was  more  puzzled  than  ever.  "What  remarkable 
horse  have  I  purchased  from  Cheri  ? "  I  said  to  myself. 
"  And  why  does  he  look  at  me  in  such  an  extraordinary 
fashion?"  I  was  about,  however,  to  take  extreme  meas- 
ures, to  administer  to  Brutus  a  sound  whipping,  when  a  sec- 
ond shot  resounded. 

The  horse  made  a  bound.  I  believed  that  I  was  victori- 
ous at  last,  and  I  endeavored  to  bring  him  forward  by  hands 
and  heels.  Not  at  alL  He  stood  there  after  his  bound  and 
once  more  planted  his  feet  solidly,  more  energetically  and 
more  resolutely  than  the  first  time.  Then  I  became  so  irri- 
tate; that  I  took  my  riding-crop  and  began  beating  him  with 


all  my  force.  But  Brutus  also  lost  patience,  and,  instead  of 
the  cold  and  impassive  indifference  which  he  had  shown  me, 
he  offered  a  furious  response  of  extraordinary  leaps,  bucks, 
and  fantastic  pirouettes.  While  the  horse  was  bounding  and 
bucking  under  me,  and  while  I  was  beating  him  with  my 
broken  riding-crop,  Brutus  still  found  opportunity  to  look  at 
me  with  glances  charged  no  longer  with  impatience  and  sur- 
prise, but  with  anger  and  indignation.  While  I  was  de- 
manding of  the  horse  an  obedience  which  he  refused  to  me, 
he  certainly  was  expecting  from  me  something  that  I  did 
not  do. 

How  did  it  end?  In  my  complete  discomfiture.  I  was 
unhorsed  by  an  incomparable  bound.  After  a  brief  mo- 
ment, which  was  certainly  a  moment  of  reflection,  the  horse 
suddenly  lowered  his  head  and  stood  up  on  his  forelegs, 
after  the  manner  and  with  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  a 
clown  walking  on  his  hands.  I  was  immediately  un- 
horsed and  fell  upon  the  sand. 

I  endeavored  to  rise.  I  uttered  a  cry  and  fell  in  a  ridicu- 
lous posture  upon  my  knees  in  the  sand.  At  each  move- 
ment, no  matter  how  slight,  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  a  knife 
wound  in  my  left  leg.  It  was  nothing,  only  a  sprain  of  a 
tendon,  but  slight  as  it  was,  it  was  none  the  less  painful.  I 
succeeded,  however,  in  turning  myself  over  and  seating  my- 
self. But  when,  rubbing  the  sand  out  of  my  eyes,  I  began 
to  wonder  what  had  become  of  my  miserable  dapple-gray,  I 
saw  descending  upon  my  head  a  horse's  foot.  Then  this 
horse's  foot  was  transferred  to  my  breast,  and  with  a  certain 
deftness  I  was  pushed  upon  my  back  upon  the  sand.  I  was 
too  startled  to  resist,  and  remained  in  this  posture,  wonder- 
ing what  this  extraordinary  horse  that  I  had  purchased  at 
Cheri's  could  be.      I  closed  my  eyes  and  awaited  death. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  singular  sound  around  me.  Little 
pellets  struck  me  in  the  face.  I  opened  my  eyes  and  I 
saw  Brutus,  who,  with  a  most  incredible  activity  and  a  still 
more  incredible  dexterity,  was  endeavoring  with  his  fore  and 
hind  feet  to  bury  me  under  the  sand.  He  did  his  best,  the 
poor  biute,  and  from  time  to  time  he  stopped  and  looked  at 
his  work.  Then  tossing  up  his  head,  he  gave  a  shrill  neigh 
and  went  to  work  again.  This  lasted  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  after  which  Brutus,  no  doubt  thinking  that  I  was 
sufficiently  buried,  placed  himself  with  much  respect  on  his 
knees  beside  my  tomb.  I  suppose  he  was  engaged  in 
prayer. 

His  prayer  done,  Brutus  bounded  up,  withdrew  several 
yards,  stopped,  then  galloped  about  a  score  of  times  around 
the  circle  in  the  middle  of  which  he  had  buried  me.  I 
followed  him  with  my  eyes,  and  it  caused  me  a  certain 
dizziness  watching  him  turning  in  this  way,  so  I  shouted, 
"  Whoa  !  "  The  horse  stopped  and  seemed  embarrassed, 
as  if  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  next.  Suddenly,  perceiv- 
ing my  hat,  which,  in  my  fall,  had  rolled  some  distance 
from  me,  he  made  up  his  mind,  went  straight  to  the  hat, 
seized  it  between  his  teeth,  and  departed  at  a  brisk  gallop 
by  one  of  the  six  avenues  which  led  to  my  tomb. 

Brutus  disappeared.  I  was  left  alone.  I  shook  off  the  light 
layer  of  earth  which  covered  me,  and  without  getting  on  my 
feet  I  succeeded  in  dragging  myself  by  my  arms  and  right 
leg — because  I  could  not  move  the  left — to  a  little  grass- 
covered  mound  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  avenues.  When 
I  reached  there,  I  steadied  myself  and  began  to  call  for 
assistance.  But  there  was  no  reply.  The  wood  was  abso- 
lutely deserted  and  silent.  I  saw  that  I  should  have  to  wait 
until  some  one  passed  by  to  help  me. 

I  had  been  there  for  an  hour  in  this  unpleasant  position 
when  I  saw,  coming  down  the  same  avenue  by  which  he  had 
gone,  Brutus  returning,  and  with  the  same  long,  loping  pace 
at  which  he  had  gone.  A  cloud  of  dust  followed  him. 
Little  by  little  in  this  cloud  I  discovered  a  little  carriage — a 
pony-cart  ;  then  in  this  little  pony-cart  a  little  woman  who 
was  driving,  and  behind  the  lady  a  little  groom. 

In  a  moment  Brutus,  covered  with  foam,  stopped  before 
me,  dropped  my  hat  at  my  feet,  and   addressed  me  a  neigh 
which  certainly  meant  "  I   have  done  my  duty.     Help  is  at 
hand."     But   I    did  not  bother  myself  about  Brutus  and  the  I 
explanation  he   was  giving  me.     I  had   eyes   only  for   the  . 
good   fairy  who,  after  leaping  lightly  from   her  pony-cart,  ' 
came  toward  me.     She  looked  at  me  curiously,  and,  as  she 
did  so,  we  both  cried  at  the  same  instant : 
"  Mme.  de  Noriolis  ! " 
"  M.  de  la  Roche-Targe  !  " 

Now  I  will  make  a  parenthesis  here  to  say  that  I  have  an 
aunt,  and  between  her  and  me  for  a  number  of  years  there 
has  been  a  continual  battle.  "  Why  don't  you  get  married  ?" 
"  I  don't  want  to  get  married."  "  Do  you  like  girls  ?  There 
is  Mile.  A,  Mile.  B,  Mile.  C."  "  I  don't  want  to  get  mar- 
ried." "Do  you  like  widows?  There  is  Mme.  D,  Mme. 
E,  Mme.  F."  "  But  I  do  not  want  to  get  married."  M  me.  de 
Noriolis  always  figured  in  the  first  rank  in  the  widow  series. 
And  I  remembered  that  my  aunt  always  used  to  dwell  upon 
the  various  advantages  which  I  would  find  in  this  marriage. 
She  had  no  need  to  tell  me  that  Mme.  Noriolis  was  very 
pretty.  That  was  apparent  to  the  meanest  intelligence. 
And  that  she  was  rich.  I  knew  that  myself.  But  she  ex- 
plained to  me  that  M.  de  Noriolis  was  an  idiot  who  had 
made  his  wife  most  unhappy,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  be 
very  easy  for  a  second  husband  to  make  himself  sincerely 
loved.  Then  when  she  had  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  virtues, 
graces,  and  merits  of  Mme.  Noriolis,  my  aunt,  who  was  very 
subtle  and  knew  my  weakness,  used  to  take  out  of  her  desk 
a  map  and  spread  it  upon  the  table. 

It  was  a  plan  of  the  country  about  Chatellerault — a  very 
minute  and  exact  plan,  which  my  aunt  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  buy  for  the  sole  purpose  of  convincing  me  that  I  ought 
to  marry  Mme.  de  Noriolis.  The  chateaux  of  Noriolis  and 
Roche-Targe,  hardly  two  miles  apart,  were  both  indicated 
on  the  plan  ;  and  my  aunt,  with  her  own  hand,  had  united 
the  two  estates  by  a  line  of  red  ink.  She  called  my  atten- 
tion to  this  red  line,  and  said  :  "  Sixteen  hundred  acres 
without  a  division  line,  if  Noriolis  and  Roche-Targe  were 
united,  that  is  something  that  a  hunting  man  could  appre- 
ciate ! " 

As   for  myself,   I   shut  my  eyes,  the  temptation  was  so 


great,  and  I  took  refuge  in  my  refrain  :  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
marry."  But  I  was  afraid,  seriously  afraid  ;  and  whenever 
I  met  Mme.  de  Noriolis,  her  head  seemed  to  my  eyes  to  be 
encircled  by  an  aureola,  consisting  of  my  aunt's  red  ink  line, 
and  I  said  to  myself :  "  A  charming  woman,  spirituelle,  in- 
telligent, her  first  husband  was  a  fool,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth,  and  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  land.  Fly,  you  poor 
fellow,  fly,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  marry  !  " 

And  I  fled  !  But,  now,  how  could  I  escape  ?  There  I 
was,  on  the  grass,  covered  with  dirt,  my  hair  disordered, 
my  clothes  in  tatters,  and  my  wretched  leg  perfectly  stiff. 
And  Mme.  de  Noriolis  was  at  my  side,  in  the  most  charm- 
ing of  costumes — the  aureola  still  about  her  head — saying  to 
me  :  "  Is  it  really  you,  M.  de  la  Roche-Targd?  What  is  the 
matter  ?  What  has  happened  ? " 
I  frankly  confessed  my  fall. 
"  But  you  are  not  hurt  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  I  am  not  hurt.     Something   is  the  matter  with 
this  leg,  but  it  is  nothing  serious,  I  am  sure." 
"  And  what  horse  played  you  such  a  trick  ?  " 
"  There  he  is." 

And  I  pointed  to  Brutus,  standing  close  by,  quietly  pulling 
up  and  eating  little  mouthfuls  of  grass. 

"  What  !  is  it  he  ?  The  brave  horse  !  Oh,  he  has  atoned 
well  for  his  misdeeds,  I  assure  you.  I  will  tell  you  about  it 
by  and  by.  We  must  first  go  back  to  your  house,  and  that, 
too,  directly." 

"  But  I  can  not  walk  a  step." 
"  I  am  going  to  drive  you  home." 

And  she  called  Bob,  the  little  groom.  Then  she  gently 
took  one  of  my  arms  while  Bob  took  the  other,  and  made  me 
get  into  her  phaeton.  Five  minutes  later  we  were  rolling 
along  toward  my  chateau,  she  guiding  her  pony  with  one 
hand,  and  I,  troubled,  confused,  embarrassed,  and  stupid, 
watching  her  as  she  drove.  We  were  alone  in  the  phaeton. 
Bob  had  been  ordered  to  bring  Brutus,  who  submitted  very 
quietly. 

"  Now,  pay  attention,"  said  Mme.  de  Noriolis  ;  "  keep 
your  leg  stretched  out ;  I  am  going  to  drive  slowly  so  as  to 
avoid  all  jolting."  Then  when  she  saw  that  I  was  comfort- 
ably seated  :  "Tell  me,"  she  said,  "how  you  happened  to 
fall,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  happened  to  come  to  your  aid. 
It  is  sure  to  be  amusing.  Tell  me  all  about  the  horse." 
I  began  my  story,  but  when   I   came  to   the  efforts  that 

Brutus  made  to  unseat  me  after  the  two  shots 

"  I  understand  it  all,"  she  cried  ;  "you  bought  the  trum- 
peter's horse  !" 

"The  trumpeter's  horse?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  you  did,  and  that  explains  everything.  You 
have  seen  twenty  times,  I  know,  at  the  Imperial  Circus,  the 
performance  of  c  The  Trumpeter's  Horse.'  The  African 
chasseur,  you  remember,  comes  into  the  ring  on  a  gray 
horse  ;  then  the  Arabs  appear  and  fire  their  guns  at  the 
chasseur.  He  is  wounded  and  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  as 
you  did  not  fall,  the  horse  was  indignant.  He  had  no  idea 
of  letting  you  slight  your  role  at  that  point,  and  so  he 
threw  you  to  the  ground  himself.  And  when  you  were 
lying  on  the  ground,  what  did  the  horse  do  ? " 
I  told  her  of  Brutus's  attempt  to  bury  me. 
"  The  trumpeter's  horse,"  she  said,  "  is  still  the  trum- 
peter's horse.  He  sees  that  his  master  is  wounded,  the 
Arabs  will  come  and  kill  him.  What  is  the  horse  to  do  ? 
He  buries  the  African  chasseur.  Then  he  sets  off"  at  a 
gallop,  does  he  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  at  a  break-neck  gallop." 

"  He  is  carrying  away  the  flag  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs." 

"  But  it  was  my  hat  that  he  carried  away." 
"  He  took  what  he  could  find.     And  where  does  the  trum- 
peter's horse  gallop  to  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  see,  I  see,"  I  cried  ;  "he  goes  to  find  the  vivan- 
diere/" 

"Exactly.  He  goes  in  search  of  the  vivandiere.  And 
the  vivandiere  to-day  is,  if  you  please,  I,  the  Countess  de 
Noriolis.  He  came  galloping  into  my  grounds.  I  was 
standing  on  the  steps  putting  on  my  gloves,  and  was 
just  ready  to  step  into  my  phaeton.  Suddenly  my  men 
rushed  forward,  seeing  a  horse  galloping  in,  saddled,  bridled, 
riderless,  with  a  hat  between  his  teeth.  They  try  to  catch 
him,  but  he  jumps  aside,  eludes  them,  and,  coming  straight 
to  the  steps,  falls  on  his  knees  before  me.  He  was  calling 
me  ;  I  assure  you  he  was  calling  me.  I  tell  the  men  to  let 
the  horse  alone.  I  spring  into  the  phaeton,  and  drive  off. 
Your  horse  darts  into  the  wood,  and  I  follow  him  over  a 
road  that  was  not  in  every  part  laid  out  for  driving — but  I 
follow  him  ;  I  come  here  and  find  you." 

Just  as  Mme.  de  Noriolis  was  speaking  these  last  words, 
the  phaeton  received  an  unaccountable  blow  from  behind. 
We  turned  and  saw  Brutus's  head  away  up  in  the  air  above 
us.  It  was  Brutus  again  !  With  Bob  on  his  back,  he  had 
been  following  the  phaeton,  and  seeing  that  the  little  rumble 
of  the  phaeton  could  be  used  for  the  purpose,  he  had  in  the 
most  artistic  style  adroitly  seized  the  opportunity  of  giving 
us  a  new  display  of  his  accomplishments.  With  one  spring 
he  had  placed  his  forelegs  upon  the  rumble,  and,  this  done, 
he  was  going  quietly  along,  trotting  upon  his  hind  legs  alone. 
Bob,  thoroughly  frightened,  his  body  thrown  backward,  and 
his  head  hanging  down,  was  making  vain  attempts  to  pull  the 
horse  back  again  upon  his  four  feet. 

As  for  Mme.  de  Noriolis,  she  was  so  alarmed  that  she  had 
dropped  the  reins  and  literally  thrown  herself  into  my  arms. 
Her  charming  little  head  had  fallen  accidentally  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  my  lips  touched  her  hair.  With  my  left  hand 
I  was  trying  to  pick  up  the  reins,  with  my  right  arm  I  was 
supporting  Mme.  de  Noriolis,  and  all  the  while  my  leg  was 
causing  me  the  most  frightful  agony. 

And  this  is  the  way  in  which  Mme.  de  Noriolis  made  her 
first  appearance  at  Roche-Targe". 

When  she  came  there  again,  one  evening  six  months  later, 
after  having  been  made  that  day  Mme.  de  la  Roche-Targe*, 
she  said  to  me  :  "  Life  is  a  strange  affair.  Nothing  of  all  this 
would  have  happened  if  you  had  not  bought  that  circus- 
horse." — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French. 


September  27,  i8q7. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    JOURNALISTIC    BEAR-PIT. 

^ « 

Doings  of  the    Newspaper    Rivals    in    New  York— The  World    and  j 

Journal  Pause  for  Breath— Dana  Roasts  the  Herald 

and  is  Roasted  by  the  Press. 

It  is  quite  a  number  of  weeks   since  I  last  wrote  you  of  I 
the  doings  in  the  journalistic  bear-pit  here,  and  in  that  time 
quite  a  number  of  events  have   occurred  to   promote  the 
hilarity  of  the  unprejudiced  observer.     The  venerable  Nestor  j 
of  Journalism,  Charles   A.  Dana,  who  has  just  passed  his  I 
seventy-eighth  birthday,  has  been  a  very  sick  man  recently,  . 
but  he  is  now  in  the  ring  once  more,  and  even  in  his  absence 
his  bright  young  men,  who  are  not  so  very  young  now,  have  i 
continued  to  make  the  Sun  shine  for  all  and  have  been  able  ! 
on  occasion  to  make  \\s  contemporaries  blink.     In  the  fight  i 
between    the   yellow  journals,   the    Sun   has    occupied    the  j 
position   of    a    delighted    on-looker,   devoting    columns    to  ] 
satirical  narration   of  the  World's  and  Journal's  rivalry  in 
freak   journalism  ;    it  has    made  a    violent — and,  as  many 
think,  uncalled  for — attack  on  the  Herald ;  and  its  editor 
is  just  now  the  object  of  scurrilous  abuse  on  the  part  of  the 
moribund  Press. 

Back  in  July  the  World's  enterprise  took  the  form  of  put-  ! 
ting  up  in   front   of  the   Pulitzer   Building  a  mechanical  bul- 
letin on   which    was    shown   the    progress    of  the  base-ball 
games  between  the  New  York  club  and  its  competitors.     It  , 
drew  crowds,  and   the  Journal  immediately  set  up  a  larger 
one,   worked   by  electricity.     The  crowds    deserted    to  the  ! 
Journal  bulletin,  and  the  World  was  in  a  quandary  for  a  | 
moment.     A  genius  came  along  with  a  still  more  elaborate 
bulletin  device  and  offered   to   sell  it  to  the  World  for  seven  ' 
hundred   dollars,  but    Mr.  Pulitzer   "  took   the   matter  under  j 
advisement."     He   had    another    card    up   his    sleeve.     In 
spite    of    the   fact    that    he  had   started   this    bulletin-board 
business    and    was    still   running    one,    he    applied    to    the 
police  to  stop  the  Journal's  bulletin    on  the  ground    that 
it  was  a  public  nuisance,  interfering  with  traffic  and  offering 
a   field  in    which    pickpockets    were  reaping    rich   harvests 
daily.      The   police    finally    haled    the  Journals   business- 
manager    before    a    magistrate,    and    he    threatened    Mr.  i 
Hearst's  representative  with  all  the  penalties  of  the  law  if 
the  nuisance  was  not  abated,  but  the  Journal  got  a  restrain- 
ing   injunction   from  the  supreme  court.     The  World  then 
offered  to  retire  its  bulletin-board  if  the  Journal  would  do 
likewise,  but  the  Journal  not  only  refused  to   do   this,  but 
bought  the  seven-hundred-dollar  board  offered  to  the  World, 
whereupon  Mr.  Puliizer  retired  from  the  fight. 

But  the  Evening  World  and  Evening  Journal  kept  up 
the  war.  The  Evening  World  evolved  a  beautiful  combina- 
tion of  the  bicycle  and  coupon  ideas.  It  started  a  competi- 
tion to  determine  who  was  the  most  popular  wheehvoman  in 
New  York,  the  choice  to  be  made  by  voting  coupons 
printed  in  each  issue.  The  prize  offered  was  a  handsome 
tandem  and  a  free  tour  of  Europe,  with  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing a  companion  on  both  tour  and  tandem.  The  scheme 
probably  effected  a  remarkable  matrimonial  boom.  Not 
only  could  the  sighing  swain  prove  his  adored  one  to  be  the 
most  popular  wheelwoman  in  New  York  and  give  her  a  tour 
of  Europe,  but  she  could  make  that  tour  a  honeymoon  trip. 
The  votes  rolled  in  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  But 
the  young  Lochinvar  again  undid  his  purse  -  strings 
and  went  Mr.  Pulitzer  several  better.  The  Evening 
Journal  opened  a  competition  for  both  men  and  women, 
offering  two  sterling  silver  tandems  and  free  trips  to 
Europe  to  ten  wheelmen  and  ten  wheelwomen.  This 
quite  eclipsed  the  Evening  World's  competition  and  called 
out  some  three  million  votes,  each  of  which  represented 
the  sale  of  a  copy  of  the  paper.  It  cost  both  journals  a 
goodly  sum,  but  they  both  seem  satisfied  with  the  increase 
of  circulation  effected.  The  Evening  Herald,  too,  tried  a 
contest  of  the  same  sort,  the  prizes  being  a  trip  to  the 
Klondike  next  spring  for  the  two  most  popular  men  in  New 
York,  and  it  has  proved  a  great  circulation  boomer. 

Both  the  Sun  and  the  Evening  Sun  have  been  poking  a 
good  deal  of  fun  at  their  contemporaries  for  this  prize- 
package  journalism,  but  the  Sun  has  been  much  more  severe 
in  its  treatment  of  the  Herald  in  a  much  more  legitimate 
extra-journalistic  enterprise.  It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
well  within  a  newspaper's  sphere  to  collect  money  for  public 
charities,  and  much  really  admirable  work  has  been  done  in 
this  line.  The  papers  have  brought  food  and  succor  to 
thousands  in  time  of  great  public  calamity,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  Johnstown  flood,  for  example,  but  the  idea 
has  been  worked  for  all  it  is  worth  in  the  way  of  self- 
advertisement  by  the  yellow  journals.  The  Journal  is  con- 
stantly getting  up  theatrical  benefits  for  public  characters  for 
whom  it  can  work  up  sensational  sympathy.  Any  old  object 
will  do,  from  a  fireman  disabled  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
to  a  female  murderer.  The  main  point  is  to  get  theatrical 
people  to  give  their  services  free — the  inducement  is  the 
prospect  of  columns  of  free  "  write-up,"  with  the  alternative 
of  "  roasts  "  if  they  refuse — and  when  the  show  is  over,  the 
Journal  proclaims  from  the  house-tops  the  great  services  it 
has  done  and  the  money  it  has  given  to  the  deserving.  But 
the  Tribune  fresh-air  fund  for  sending  poor  children  into  the 
country  and  the  Herald's  ice  fund  for  relieving  the 
distress  of  the  sweltering  tenement-dwellers  in  summer 
are  deserving,  and,  in  my  opinion  and  in  that  of  most 
men  who  know  anything  about  it,  honestly  conducted. 
But,  with  his  usual  perverseness,  Mr.  Dana  has  attacked  the 
Herald's  honesty  in  this  matter.  In  the  latter  part  of  July 
an  athletic  entertainment  was  given  at  the  Manhattan  Field 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  Herald's  fund  and  two  other 
charities,  and  the  net  profits  were  subsequently  announced 
in  the  Herald  to  be  $1,157.21.  A  fortnight  later  the  Sun 
devoted  over  two  columns  of  solid  type  to  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  "  Herald  Ice  Fund  Swindle,"  the  intention 
being  to  show  that  while  the  gross  income  from  the  enter- 
tainment was  more  than  $7,000  and  the  legitimate  expenses 
less  than  $3,000,  only  $1,234.66  of  the  difference  between 
those  sums  was   missing — "  enough  to  keep   the  Alderney 


cow  on  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett's  steam-yacht  an  entire 
season."  The  charge  is  an  ugly  one,  but  though  the 
Herald  has  not  seen  fit  to  deny  it,  no  one  really  believes 
that  either  Mr.  Bennett  or  his  employees  on  the  Herald  is  ' 
guilty  of  embezzling  a  few  hundred  dollars.  It  looks  as  if 
Mr.  Dana  were  still  feeling  sore  over  his  defeat  in  the  Asso-  : 
ciated-United  Press  fight. 

But  Mr.  Dana  is  not  doing  all  the  mud-throwing.  The 
Press — which,  by  the  way,  does  not  put  out  any  valid  reason 
for  living — has  been  indulging  in  the  most  scurrilous  abuse 
of  the  venerable  editor  of  the  Sun.  It  has  been  saying 
something  nasty  about  him  every  day  for  a  week  past,  and 
last  Tuesday  it  devoted  four  columns  to  a  review  of  his 
career.  Among  other  things,  it  says  that  Mr.  Dana,  who  was 
assistant-secretary  to  Secretary  Stanton,  showed  cowardice 
in  the  war  and  stabbed  General  Grant  in  the  back,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  when  the  Sun  was  defending  Tweed, 
Gould,  Fisk,  and  others.  It  accuses  him  of  having  sold  out 
to  Gould  and  Fisk  in  the  great  gold  conspiracy  that  cul- 
minated in  the  notorious  "Black  Friday"  of  1S69,  of  driv- 
ing another  nail  in  Grant's  coffin  by  his  editorial  utter- 
ances at  the  time  of  the  Grant  iS:  Ward  failure  in  1884,  and, 
among  other  crimes  and  poltrooneries,  of  snatching  a 
life-preserver  from  a  woman  in  the  burning  of  the  Seawan- 
haka,  when  fifty  lives  were  lost.  All  these  tales  are  highly 
colored,  of  course,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  disturbed 
the  equanimity  of  the  Sun's  editor,  for  he  has  made  no  more 
reply  to  them  than  the  Herald  has  to  his  attacks. 

New  York,  September  17,  1897.  Flaneur. 


Captain  King,  of  the  United  Slates  army,  made  an  inter- 
esting experiment  some  years  ago  at  Willet's  Point,  N.  Y. 
He  took  an  old  gun,  sixteen  feet  long,  wound  it  with  ten 
miles  of  copper  wire,  and  then  connected  it  with  an  electrical 
battery.  The  result  was  astounding.  The  disused  gun  was 
found  to  be  the  most  powerful  magnet  in  the  world.  It  had 
a  lifting  power  of  twenty-two  tons,  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  sights.  One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  was  to 
place  a  soldier  about  a  foot  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
and  then  turn  on  the  current.  Great  iron  spikes  would 
jump  from  the  ground  and  attach  themselves  to  the  soldier, 
who  bristled  with  them  all  over  like  a  metallic  porcupine. 
Great  cannon-balls  would  leap  up  and  hang  upon  him. 
There  he  would  stand,  holding  up  a  much  greater  weight 
than  he  could  possibly  lift,  and  all  with  no  conscious  expen- 
diture of  strength.  The  power  of  the  magnet  was  working 
through  him,  and  did  so  as  long  as  he  stood  within  the 
radius  of  its  activity.  When  he  moved  away  from  the 
magnet  the  iron  would  fall  from  his  body. 


One  of  the  most  peculiar  incidents  of  recent  time  was  the 
accident  to  Emperor  William,  by  which  he  received  a  black 
eye  from  a  flapping  rope,  it  was  said.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  German  army  rode  a  bicycle 
over  a  precipice  and  was  drowned  in  a  raging  torrent.  It 
was  not  long  before  sinister  reports  were  heard  that  the 
emperor's  black  eye  was  due,  not  to  a  flying  rope,  but  to  a 
blow  from  this  same  lieutenant,  given  in  a  moment  of  rage  at 
some  stinging  remark  by  his  ruler,  and  that  the  death  was 
not  accidental  but  a  suicide,  the  young  man  realizing  in 
despair  that  he  had  ruined  his  prospects  for  life.  An  addi- 
tional item  of  interest  is  the  report  that  the  body  of  the 
officer  has  been  recovered  after  being  six  weeks  in  a  torrent 
which  tears  everything  to  pieces  that  falls  into  it.  That  the 
story  should   be  so  widely  circulated  and  meet  with  so  much 

j  of  credence,  shows  the  general  tone  of  opinion  in  regard  to 

1  Emperor  William. 

^  •  »■ 

General  Bourbaki,  widely  known  as  "  Bourbaki  d'lnker- 
man,"  died  last  Wednesday.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Greek 
officer  who  fell  in  the  War  of  Independence,  but  was  taken 
to  France  and  educated  at  St.  Cyr  and  afterward  entered 
the  French  service.  He  is  credited  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  corps  of  Spahis  and  Turcos,  which  have 
since  become  famous  in  French  wars.  He  served 
in  the  Crimean  War  as  a  brigadier-general,  and  at  the 
Battle  of  Inkerman  saved  the  right  flank  of  the  English 
army,  from  which  feat  he  gained  his  sobriquet.  He  retired 
from  active  service  in  1881,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years. 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  been  rebuked  by  an  Irishman  for 
making  Private  Mulvaney  speak  of  her  majesty  as  the 
"  quane."  The  vowels  and  certain  combinations  of  vowels, 
he  says,  are  pronounced  by  the  Irish  people  as  they  were 
pronounced  when  English  was  first  taught  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Emerald  Isle — namely,  the  sounds  which  the  letters 
possess  in  Latin  countries  to-day.  Such  words  as  tea, 
meat,  etc.,  are  pronounced  "  tay,"  "mate,"  but  no  Irishman 
mispronounces  priest,  chief,  or  belief.  Nor  do  they  mispro- 
nounce the  words  beef,  seen,  feel,  or  queen,  but  they  do 
pronounce  queer  "  quare." 


That  some  men  require  only  a  few  hours'  sleep  out  of  the 
twenty-four  is  certain,  but  Alexander  von  Humboldt  must 
have  been  a  marvel  in  this  respect,  as  he  was  in  others.  He 
told  Max  M tiller  that,  as  a  young  man,  two  hours'  sleep  was 
all  he  wanted,  "  but  as  I  grow  older,  I  need  four.  When  I 
was  your  age,"  he  said  to  Muller,  "  I  simply  lay  down  on 
the  sofa,  turned  down  my  lamp,  and  after  two  hours'  sleep  I 
was  as  fresh  as  ever.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  we  want 
seven  or  eight  hours  of  sleep."  Humboldt  died  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  eighty-one. 

■ ^  m  ^ — 

Diving  operations  at  a  great  depth  have  proved  success- 
ful off  Cape  Finisterre,  all  the  silver  bars  from  the  steamer 
Skyro,  which  sank  in  thirty  fathoms  in  1891,  having  been 
brought  to  the  surface.  The  working  depth  for  the  divers 
was  never  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet  and 
was  often  more.  Dynamite  was  used  to  blow  away  the 
deck.  The  value  of  the  silver  was  forty-five  thousand 
dollars. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  well-known  novelist,  Gabriel  d'Annunzio,  has  been 
successful  in  his  campaign  to  be  elected  deputy  for  Franco- 
ville  in  the  Italian  Chamber. 

A  Herald  cablegram  states  that  Henri  Kochefort,  the 
well-known  editor  of  the  Intransigeant,  has  married  his 
young  niece,  Marguerite  Yervoort. 

James  Abram  Garfield,  son  of  President  Garfield,  is  to  be 
married  next  month.  His  bride  will  be  Miss  Reba  Williams, 
of  Glenville,  O.,  a  friend  from  childhood  of  the  Garfields. 
The  young  people  traveled  through  Europe  last  year  in  com- 
pany with  Miss  Williams's  parents. 

Jean  de  Reszke  and  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  were  among  the 
purchasers  at  the  sale  of  yearlings  from  the  Joyenval  stud. 
The  tenor  bought  the  colt  Ormeson  for  four  thousand  and 
forty  dollars,  while  Ontario  for  three  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars  and  Oasis  for  four  thousand  dollars  went  to  Mr. 
Vanderbilt. 

Tamagno,  the  tenor,  has  lost  $1,700,000  francs  in  a  real- 
estate  speculation  at  Rome,  according  to  the  Figaro.  He 
bought  a  building  and  the  adjoining  land  at  a  high  price  on 
a  tip  from  an  Italian  deputy  that  the  government  wanted  the 
property  for  a  new  ministry  of  commerce  building,  and 
found  that  the  deputy  had  unloaded  his  own  comparatively 
valueless  land  on  him. 

Bismarck's  brain,  according  to  the  estimate  from  external 
measurements  made  by  Herr  Ammon,  an  anthropologist 
and  the  sculptor  who  made  the  iron  chancellor's  bust, 
probably  weighs  1,897  grammes,  in  which  case  it  is  the 
heaviest  on  record.  Cuvier's  brain  weighed  1,830  grammes  ; 
Byron's,  1,807  '■<  Kant's,  1,650:  and  Schiller's,  1,580.  The 
average  weight  of  the  brain  for  an  intelligent  European  is 
1,380  grammes. 

Recently  when  Ada  Rehan  was  playing  in  "  As  You  Like 
It"  at  Stratford,  England,  Mrs.  Navarro  (Mary  Anderson) 
occupied  a  box.  Ten  years  ago,  before  she  was  married, 
Mrs.  Navarro  had  appeared  as  Rosalind  on  the  same  stage. 
She  was  enthusiastic  over  the  performance,  and  invited  Mr. 
Daly  and  all  the  company  to  a  little  informal  dinner  she  had 
arranged  for  them.  Mrs.  Navarro  still  has  her  lovely  rose- 
bud complexion  and  looks  slim  and  girlish. 

Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  is  very  popular  at  Princeton, 
but  he  had  to  pass  the  customary  period  of  probation  with 
the  under-graduates  before  he  was  fully  accepted.  There  is 
a  story  current  in  the  college  that  he  was  interrupted  in  his 
lecture-room  one  day  by  a  student  tapping  on  the  floor  with 

'  a  fire-brick,  and  when  he  ordered  the  culprit  to  bring  the 
contraband  article  to  the  desk,  fifty  students  advanced,  each 

'  bearing  a  brick,  and  built  a  wall  that  shut  him  out  from  the 
sight  of  the  class. 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  says  that  President  Paul 
,  Kriiger,  of  the  South  African  Republic,  has  been  ex- 
amined by  two  leading  physicians,  and  that  they  have 
diagnosed  his  malady  as  Bright's  disease  in  an  advanced 
stage  ;  that  he  has  been  informed  that  he  will  probably  not 
live  more  than  eighteen  months.  President  Kruger,  how- 
ever, is  determined  to  stand  for  reelection.  The  portrait 
of  the  stern  old  Uncle  Paul  of  the  Transvaal  has  been  so 
familiar  to  all  of  us  of  late  that  many  must  have  noticed 
the  heavy,  bag-like  formations  under  his  eyes,  a  not  uncom- 
mon index  of  the  presence  of  Bright's  disease. 

Osman  Digna,  who  for  years  has  been  giving  the  British 
trouble  on  the  Upper  Nile,  is,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  really  a  Scotchman  named  George  Nisbet.  He 
was  born  in  Rouen  of  a  Glasgow  father,  who  in  184S  emi- 
grated to  Egypt,  where  he  died.  His  widow  married  a 
Turk  named  Osman,  who  adopted  her  son  and  made  him 
heir  to  his  slave  business.  George  Nisbet  took  the  name 
of  Osman  Ali,  and  after  being  educated  at  the  military 
academy,  where  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Arabi 
Pasha,  became  a  slave  trader.  The  harm  done  to  his  busi- 
ness by  the  English  and  French  interference  in  Egypt,  and 
the  fall  of  Arabi  Pasha,  turned  him  against  his  former 
countrymen.     He  must  be  over  sixty  years  of  age  now. 

Count  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  the  well-known  Hungarian 
sportsman,  left  twenty-four  million  florins'  worth  of  properly 
at  his  death  and  no  children.  The  estate  has  come  into  the 
Vienna  courts  owing  to  a  dispute  between  the  heirs,  his 
cousins,  the  Counts  Franz  and  Moritz  Esterhazy,  brothers. 
,  Normally  all  should  go  to  Franz,  the  elder,  but  as  he  mar- 
ried a  girl  below  his  rank  the  entailed  estates  go  by  the 
Esterhazy  family  compact  to  the  younger,  Moritz.  Franz, 
however,  was  Count  Nicholas's  favorite,  and  received  by  will 
all  that  could  be  disposed  of  in  that  way.  To  prevent  the 
division  of  the  property,  his  brother  wants  to  buy  him  out 
and  offers  two  million  florins.  He  holds  for  four  millions, 
and  the  lawyers  expect  to  get  part  of  the  Esterhazy  millions. 

Senator  John  M.  Thurston,  of  Nebraska,  after  two  and  a 
half  years'  experience  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, has  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  to  private  life  at 
the  close  of  his  term.  Senator  Thurston  gives  two  reasons 
for  his  determination — the  inactivity  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
poor  reward  of  public  service.  If  Sir.  Thurston  remains  in 
the  public  service,  he  says  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  a 
life  of  petty  drudgery  on  an  income  of  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  Being  ambitious  and  not  being  superannuated, 
Mr.  Thurston  is  dissatisfied  with  this  prospect.  Speaker 
Reed,  who  is  poor,  takes  the  risk  of  losing  his  law  practice 
and  the  chance  of  earning  a  livelihood  at  his  profession, 
when  he  accepts  reelection.  Mr.  Reed  is  actually  out  of 
practice  now,  and  he  keeps  in  touch  with  his  profession  only 
by  reading  law  in  the  vacation  of  Congress.  Many  men 
have  left  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  eighteen  or  twenty-four 
years  of  service  without  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
and  two  of  these,  former  members  of  the  Senate,  were  cared 
for  by  the  last  administration,  which  appointed  them  to  well- 
paid  Federal  positions. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Barere's  Memoirs. 
"  The  Memoirs  of  Barere  " — Bertrand  Barere,  one 
of  the  most  notable  figures  in  the  French  Revolution 
— were  published  in  Paris  in  1S43,  but  it  has  re- 
mained for  the  present  year  to  see  the  first  English 
version  of  the  work.  It  has  just  been  issued  in  Lon- 
don in  four  volumes,  the  translation  being  the  work 
of  Mr.  de  V.  Peyen-Payne.  and  even  after  the  recent 
flood  of  French  memoirs,  it  proves  to  be  a  mine  of 
interesting  facts,  for  it  covers  the  term  of  Barere's 
itfe,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  to  thai  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  from  the  time  he  arrived  at 
man's  estate.  Barere  was  a  notable  figure  on  the 
stage  of  French  politics. 

The  work  is  Barere's  vindication  before  posterity. 
To  Anglo-Saxons  he  is  always  imagined  as  Macau- 
lay  portrayed  him  : 

"  Barere  approached  nearer  than  any  person  men- 
tioned in  history  or  fiction,  whether  man  or  devil,  to 
the  idea  of  consummate  and  universal  depravity.  In 
almost  every  particular  sort  of  wickedness  he  has 
had  rivals.  His  sensuality  was  immoderate,  but  that 
was  a  failing  common  to  him  with  many  great  and 
amiable  men.  There  have  been  many  men  as 
cowardly  as  he,  some  as  cruel,  a  few  as  mean,  a  few 
as  impudent.  There  may  also  have  been  as  great 
liars,  though  we  have  never  met  with  them  or  read 
of  them.  But  when  we  put  everything  together — 
sensuality,  poltroonery,  baseness,  effrontery,  men- 
dacity, barbarity — the  result  is  something  which,  in  a 
novel,  we  should  condemn  as  caricature,  and  to 
which,  we  venture  to  say,  no  parallel  can  be  found  in 
history.*'  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  acknowledges 
that  Barere  was  "ingenious,  even  genial,  subtle,  and 
graceful,  an  indispensable  man,  able  to  produce  an 
orderly  report  from  the  wildest  confusion.  Working  all 
night  through,  and  often  uttering  Tyrtcean  words  to 
the  fourteen  armies  on  the  frontiers." 

But  in  these  pages  we  find  him  a  man  of  very  dif- 
ferent kidney — not  on  his  own  testimony  alone, 
but  on  that  of  others.  During  the  last  years  of  the 
empire  he  avoided  all  political  affairs,  and  lived  the 
life  of  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  often  at  the  The- 
atre Francais  and  at  the  Opera,  where  his  taste  and 
learning  were  much  valued  by  the  actors.  He  was 
also  much  run  after  in  society  by  reason  of  his  witty, 
graceful  conversation.  One  day,  when  he  had  been 
dining  with  Mme.  Recamier,  be  sat  next  to  La 
Harpe,  who  asked  his  hostess  after  dinner  the  name 
of  his  neighbor,  adding :  "  One  can  easily  see  from 
his  courteous  grace  of  manner  that  he  is  one  of  the 
old  nobility  ;  your  Republicans  are  all  so  full  of  the 
rough  ferocity  of  their  opinions."  Mme.  Recamier 
merely  answered  with  a  smile:  "He  is  one  of  my 
husband's  friends  ;  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  I 
can  not  recall  his  name." 

It  would  be  tiresome  here  to  rehearse  the  scenes 
in  which  Barere  played  an  important  role,  but  some 
of  his  judgments  on  his  contemporaries  may  be  in- 
teresting. For  example,  he  thus  describes  Louis  the 
Sixteenth : 

"  The  king  was  about  five  foot  five.  His  physical 
structure  was  large  and  common  looking,  presenting 
an  appearance  of  far  stronger  health  than  his  pale 
face  ;  he  had  pale-blue  eyes,  without  the  slightest 
expression,  and  had  a  loud  laugh  which  savored  of 
imbecility.  He  was  short-sighted,  his  carriage  was 
most  awkward,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  thai 
of  a  badly  brought  up  rustic.  His  education  had 
been  much  neglected  under  his  governor,  the  Duke 
of  Vauguyon,  and  this  the  king  himself  acknowl- 
edged. At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  had,  however, 
a  keen  sense  of  order  and  justice  ;  but  his  extreme 
weakness  of  character  prevented  his  taking  his  own 
way,  and  he  blindly  followed  the  advice  he  received 
from  his  ministers,  and  particularly  from  the  queen. 
This  woman  had  immense  credit  for  her  tact,  and 
did  what  she  liked  with  him.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  society  of  simple,  modest  people,  while  he 
was  entirely  given  over  to  that  of  young  and  giddy 
persons,  with  whom  the  queen  had  surrounded  him. 
His  one  decided  taste  was  hunting,  and,  above  all, 
shooting,  which  he  practiced  daily.  His  country 
tastes  weaned  him  from  intercourse  with  women  ;  his 
temperament,  besides,  did  not  tend  to  give  him  any 
propensity  for  this  sort  of  thing.  It  was,  neverthe- 
less, remarked  that  the  Countess  of  Chalons  pleased 
him  better  than  any  one  else,  but  his  gallantry  only 
took  the  form  of  gross  jests  that  would  have  been  in- 
sulting to  any  one  else  and  in  a  few  attentions  of 
the  most  stupid  order.  He  ate  like  a  pig  and  drank 
like  a  fish  ;  he  scarcely  ever  left  the  table  without 
being  a  little  unsteady,  and  then  his  jokes  with  the 
one  he  wanted  to  entertain  were  somewhat  gross.  He 
disliked  gambling,  and  took  pleasure  only  in  back- 
gammon and  billiards  ;  but  as  he  was  unskillful,  par- 
ticularly at  the  latter  game,  he  often  let  drop  the 
loudest  and  deepest  oaths.  He  was  a  gross  feeder, 
and  had,  indeed,  few  intellectual  gifts.  However, 
his  judgment  was  clear  ;  he  meant  well,  and  would 
always  have  done  well  if  his  disposition  had  been 
supported  by  a  true  woman  or  a  truly  patriotic  min- 
ister." 

His  portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  more  moderate 
than  one  would  have  expected  : 

"  The  queen  was  of  middle  height,  but  dignified. 
Her  carriage  was  truly  noble,  and  her  sprightliness 
induced  her  to  please  every  one.  During  the  first 
years  of  her  stay  in  France,  and  when  she  was  only 
Dauphiness,  she  showed  a  simplicity  and  affability 
which  made  her  generally  liked.  But  her  character 
quite  changed  when  she  became  queen  ;  the  sway  she 
gained  over  the  king  rendered  her  despotic,  and  her  in- 
fluence on  public  affairs  was  fatal.  She  surrounded 
herself  with  a  few  partisans,  a  circle  at  last  restricted 
to  the  Duchess  of  Polignac,  her  favorite,  and  to  a  few 
r^er^.s.  Besides,  she  showed  much  attention  to  and 
--•reailection    for  interesting    and    handsome    young 


folk.  Those  who  had  nothing  more  to  recommend 
them  than  good  conduct  and  established  reputation 
gained  but  little  regard  or  attention.  She  abolished 
all  court  etiquette,  knowing  none  but  that  of  pleasure, 
for  which  she  had  a  frantic  taste.  She  was  fond  of 
high  play,  and  delighted  in  theatricals,  the  gayer  the 
better.  She  had  no  attachment  or  affection  for  the 
king,  whose  tendencies  were  foreign  to  her  own  ;  she 
liked  the  Count  d'Artois,  her  brother-in-law,  much 
better,  and  showed  him  marked  attention.  This 
made  people  think  there  was  more  between  them 
than  there  should  be.  Those  in  contact  with  her  de- 
clared her  very  kind  ;  but  she  did  not  please  the 
people  generally  ;  every  one  thought  her  prodigious 
influence  over  the  king  was  a  national  misfortune." 

Barere's  portrayal  of  Talleyrand's  character  is  a 
shrewd  estimate  of  the  former  Bishop  of  Autun  : 

"  No  politician  has  ever  made  so  general  and 
profitable  a  use  of  the  minds  and  imaginations  of 
others  ;  moreover,  when  at  the  time  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  some  partisans  of  this  clerical  deputy 
were  praising  his  intelligence,  Mirabeau  replied : 
'  M.  de  Talleyrand  is  a  sponge  which  passes  over 
conversation  and  only  takes  from  them  what  may  be 
useful  to  him.'  It  was  the  system  and  faculty  of 
appropriation  which  constituted  the  whole  politica 
power  of  this  minister.  He  assimilated  the  thoughts 
of  others  so  far  as  to  make  them  appear  as  his  own. 
He  has  produced  nothing  in  literature  or  political 
science  ;  he  was  too  circumspect  to  deliver  himself 
in  the  press,  which  he  only  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment of  power  and  auxiliary  of  diplomacy.  Every- 
thing was  premeditated  with  him,  even  sallies  and 
witticisms.  'The  organs  of  his  intelligence  were  dull 
and  or  a  mediocre  constitution,  fit  for  productions  of 
the  mind,  but  incapable  of  receiving  the  inspirations 
of  genius.  He  had  no  feeling  of  patriotism,  which 
he  always  regarded  as  sublime  dupery.  With  his 
own  eyes  he  had  seen  that  glory  and  renown  did  not 
guarantee  one  against  great  adversity  ;  he  turned  to- 
ward blind  fortune,  which  enriched  him  without  see- 
ing him  and  covered  him  with  honors  without  know- 
ing him.  To  do  good  to  mankind  seemed  to  him  a 
chimera  and  a  danger  ;  to  defend  the  rights  of 
nations  was  to  provoke  public  ingratitude.  He  turned 
toward  strong  governments,  only  abandoning  them 
when  they  became  feeble.  He  was  the  man  for 
emergencies,  the  oracle  of  the  past,  discounter  of  the 
present,  and  despiser  of  the  future.  His  religion  con- 
sisted in  worshiping  the  rising  sun." 

Published  in  four  volumes  hy  H.  S.  Nichol, 
London. 

A  Revolutionary  Romance. 

"  A  Colonial  Free  Lance,"  by  Chauncey  C.  Hotch- 
kiss,  author  of  "  In  Defiance  of  the  King,"  is  a  stir- 
ring story  of  revolutionary  adventure,  in  which  a 
Yankee  sea-captain  undergoes  gallantly  all  the  dan- 
gers available  and  peculiar  to  that  period.  Real 
blood  flows,  and  thunder  and  other  convulsions  of 
nature  aid  die  hero  to  overcome  his  enemies.  The 
book  can  not  be  called  a  shining  example  of  the  art 
literary,  but  it  will  keep  the  small  boy  assiduously 
busy  until  he  has  followed  the  hero  from  cover  to 
cover  on  his  swashbuckling  path,  to  the  beauteous 
maiden  and  a  just  reward. 

Published  in  the  Town  and  Country  Library  by 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York. 

New  Publications. 
"Exiled  from  Two  Lands,"  by  Everett  L.  Tom- 
linson,  is  the  last  book  of  The  Hearthstone  Series. 
Published    by   Lee   &   Shepard,    Boston ;    price,  50 
cents. 

A  pleasant  little  story  for  boys  and  girls  is  "  Queer 
Janet,"  a  book  by  Grace  Le  Baron,  author  of  "  Little 
Miss  Faith,"  etc.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston. 

"Her  Place  In  the  World,"  a  new  novel  by 
Amanda  M.  Douglas,  is  in  the  style  so  well  liked  by 
this  author's  readers,  and  is  handsomely  printed  and 
bound.     Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

1 '  Guarding  the  Border  ;  or,  The  Boys  of  the  Great 
Lakes,"  is  a  thrilliug  story  of  bravery  and  patriotism 
written  by  Everett  L.  Tomlinson  in  his  War  of  1812 
Series.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.50- 

"200  ;  or,  The  Possibility  of  Living  200  Years,"  is 
a  compilation  from  the  best  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  longevity,  prepared  by  F.  C.  Havens.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Two  Hundred  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  price,  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  S^oo. 

The  fourth  part  of  "Fifty  Years  of  Masonry  in 
California,"  which  has  just  been  issued,  gives  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization  at  Sacramento  and  contains 
sketches  of  six  notable  Masons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Published  by  George  Spaulding  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  price,  $1.00. 

"At  the  Front,"  by  "Oliver  Optic"  (William  T. 
Adams),  is  the  fifth  of  the  six  volumes  of  the  Blue 
and  Gray  Series— On  Land.  It  deals  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  young  officer  and  others  in  a  Union 
cavalry  regiment  sent  into  Kentucky  during  the  Civil 
War.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price, 
51-50- 

"The  Little  Klondike  Nugget"  is  a  handy  vest- 
pocket  booklet,  compiled  by  Max  Maury,  which 
contains  all  desirable  practical  information  about  the 
new  gold-fields  and  how  to  feach  them,  the  American 
and  Canadian  mining  laws,  a  complete  outfit  list, 
maps,  routes,  prices  and  cost,  and  so  forth.  Pub- 
lished by  Laird  &  Lee,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  The  Century  Book  of  the  American  Revolution," 
by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  is  the  story  of  the  pilgrimage 
of  a  party  of  young  people  to  the  battle-fields  of  the 


American  Revolution,  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Charles- 
ton. It  is  a  very  commendable  book  for  children  and 
is  attractively  illustrated.  There  is  a  page  introduc- 
tion by  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  Published  by  the 
Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"Going  to  Klondike?"  is  an  amusing  and  in- 
structive parlor  game — a  local  production  and  quite 
ingenious.  It  consists  of  a  curiously  partitioned  map 
of  the  northern  region,  and  the  puzzle  is  to  get  to 
Klondike  without  being  wrecked  upon  the  Siberian 
coast,  or  getting  stuck  in  theChilkoot  Pass,  or  falling 
foul  of  the  Canadian  authorities.  Published  by  the 
Klondike  Game  Company,  San  Francisco  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"  From  a  Girl's  Point  of  View,"  by  Lilian  Bell,  is 
the  title  of  a  book  of  short  essays,  which,  in  spite  of 
their  satirical  conceits,  make  an  attractive  description 
of  various  phases  of  life  from  a  young  woman's 
standpoint.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  are : 
"The  Untrained  Man  Under  Thirty-Five,"  "The 
Philosophy  of  Clothes,"  "  Woman's  Rights  in  Love," 
"  Men  as  Lovers,"  and,  grouped  among  "  men  who 
bore  us,"  "  The  Self-Made  Man,"  "  The  Dyspeptic," 
"  The  Too  Accurate  Man,"  "  The  Irresistible  Man," 
and  "The  Stupid  Man."  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  51.25. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


At  the  Play. 
Dora  seated  at  the  play 

Weeps  to  see  the  hero  perish — 
Hero  of  a  Dresden  day. 

Fit  for  china  nymphs  to  cherish  ; 
O  that  Dora's  heart  would  be 
Half  so  soft  and  warm  for  me  ! 

When  the  flaring  lights  are  out 

His  heroic  deeds  are  over, 
Gone  his  splendid  strut  and  shout, 

Gone  his  raptures  of  a  lover. 
While  my  humdrum  heart  you'd  find 
True,  though  out  of  sight  and  mind. 
— Edmund  IV.  Gosse  in  the  AthencEum. 


Caeli. 
[The  following  poem,  signed  "  F.  W.  E.,"  is  so  much  in 
the  style  of  "  The  Night  Hath  a  Thousand  Eyes  "  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  identity  of  initials,  we  have 
little  hesitancy  in  ascribing  it  to  Frederick  W.  BourdiHon.) 
If  stars  were  really  watching  eyes 
Of  angel  legions  in  the  skies, 
I  should  forget  the  countless  host, 
And  seek  your  gazes  still  the  most. 

And  if  your  eyes  were  really  stars, 
With  leagues  of  desert  space  for  bars 
To  keep  me  from  their  longed-for  day, 
I  should  not  feel  so  far  away. 

— F.  W.  B.  in  the  Spectator. 

Panama. 
Two  towers  the  old  Cathedral  lifts 

Above  the  sea-walled  town, — 
The  wild  pine  bristles  from  their  rifts. 

The  runners  dangle  down  ; 
In  either  turret,  staves  in  hand, 
All  day  the  mongrel  ringers  stand 
And  sound,  far  over  bay  and  land. 
The  Bells  of  Panama. 

Loudly  the  cracked  bells,  overhead, 

Of  San  Francisco  ding, 
With  Santa  Ana,  La  Merced, 

Felipe,  answering  ; 
Banged  all  at  once,  and  four  times  four, 
Morn,  noon,  and  night,  the  more  and  more 
Clatter  and  clang  with  huge  uproar 
The  Bells  of  Panama. 

From  out  their  roosts  the  bellmen  see 

The  red-tiled  roofs  below, — 
The  Plaza  folk  that  lazily 

To  mass  and  cockpit  go, — 
Then  pound  afresh,  with  clamor  fell, 
Each  ancient,  broken,  thrice-blest  bell. 
Till  thrice  our  mouths  have  cursed  as  well 
The  Bells  of  Panama. 

The  Cordillera  guards  the  main 

As  when  Pedrarias  bore 
The  cross,  the  castled  flag  of  Spain, 

To  the  Pacific  shore  ; 
The  tide  still  ebbs  a  league  from  quay, 
The  buzzards  scour  the  emptied  Bay  : 
"  There's  a  heretic  to  sing  to-day, — 
Come  out !    Come  out !  " — still  seem  to  say 
The  Bells  of  Panama. 
— E.  C.  Stedman  in  the  September  Chap-Book. 

A  Flageolet. 
Across  the  amethystine  twilight  hush, 

Now  low  and  luring,  and  now  full  and  strong, 
Rise  rhythmic  rhapsodies,  as  though  a  thrush 

Were  pouring  forth  its  lyric  heart  in  song. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  note  on  silvern  note 
Should  be  evoked  by  immelodious  man  ? 

Nay  !  for  when  first  this  reed  had  vocal  throat 
Twas  pressed  against  the  pursed  lips  of  Pan. 
— Clinton  Scollard  in  the  Critic. 


The  lithographers'  trust  that  controls  New  York 
Truth  a  few  weeks  ago  decided  on  a  complete  turn- 
over. An  entirely  new  staff  is  now  in  power,  it  is 
said,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  write  most  of  the 
paper  in  the  office.  The  change  will  not  become 
apparent  for  several  weeks,  as  the  matter  bought  by 
the  old  administration  must  first  be  exhausted.  The 
intention  is  to  retain  the  middle  pages  and  the  back 
page  in  color,  but  to  keep  a  standing  front-cover 
design  ;  to  have  departments  of  club,  golf,  and  such- 
like news. 


Many  person* 

will  not  allow  any  but 

Ivory  Soap  to  be  used 


Washing 
Shirts 


and  other  linens. 
It  restores  the 

original  rlear  white 
color. 


ENGRAVING  and 
PLATE  PRINTING 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  St. 

Successful  beyond  all  precedent . 

"THE    ILLS    OF     INDIGESTION" 

(And  the  Nervous  and  Culantous  Ills  Depending  Thereon.) 
By  Dr.  H.  Partsch,  North  Berkeley,  California. 

1  his  is  an  original  system  of  instruction  which  for  the 
first  time  explains  and  cr/rcs,  without  drugs,  without  diet- 
ing, without  apparatus.     338  pages,  S»5.00. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco  by  "WM.  Doxey,  631  Mar- 
ket St.,  and  the  Emporium   Book  Department. 

Unitarian  Literature, 


Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  sent  free. 
Address  Post-Office  Mission  Committee,  of 
the  ('banning1  Auxiliary,  First  Uuitarian 
Church,  corner  Geary  and  Franklin  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

Quina-Larocne 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  enure  system. 

Paris :   22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


Mailing-Tubes. 


TJpon  request,  copies  of  the 
Argonaut  will  be  mailed  by 
the  publishers  in  pasteboard 
tubes  to  any  subscriber  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  year  in 
addition  to  the  regular  sub- 
scription price. 


If  you  want  to  be  a  success- 
ful amateur,  get  your  camera 
and  supplies  here. 

We  sell  the  best — the  best 
take  perfect  pictures. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


September  27,  1S97. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Georg  Ebers's  New  Novel. 

"  Barbara  Blomberg,"  Georg  Ebers's  historical 
romance,  has  been  translated  from  the  German,  with 
all  her  skill,  by  Mary  J.  Safford.  The  two  volumes 
are  small  and  thin,  but  the  entire  book  is  a  large  one, 
and  the  storv,  while  rich  in  historic  detail  and  clas- 
sical in  composition,  drags  into  tedium.  The  life  of 
the  period  following  Luther's  death  is  vividly  por- 
trayed, and  the  wars  of  the  churches  enter  largely 
into  the  plot. 

The  story  opens  with  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
lying  at  Ratisbon,  gouty  and  sick.  A  buxom  fraulein, 
beautiful  and  high-spirited,  but  ignorant  of  court 
ways,  is  brought  in  to  divert  him  with  her  singing. 
Such  golden  -  haired  medicine  proves  efficacious. 
The  emperors  interest  is  aroused  and  he  whispers 
tender  sentiments  to  the  girl.  She  falls  truly  and 
passionately  in  love  with  him,  is  installed  in  a  con- 
venient castle,  and  for  a  little  time  lives  in  a  splendid 
Elysium.  But  she  is  discarded,  gives  birth  to  a  son 
(Don  John  of  Austria),  and  afterward  is  married  to  a 
faithful,  forgiving  lover  whom  the  emperor  had  dis- 
placed. She  finally  dies  at  a  sedate  age  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  paper,  80  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.50. 

Scudder's  New  History. 

"A  New^  History  of  the  United  States  of  America" 
has  been  prepared  by  Horace  E.  Scudder.  It  was 
the  author's  original  intention  to  revise  a  school 
history  of  the  United  States  which  he  wrote  a 
dozen  years  ago  ;  but.  as  the  task  progressed,  it 
developed  so  that  he  determined  to  make  a  new  work 
of  it.  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  present 
volume  are  that,  though  it  is  a  school  text-book,  it  is 
interesting,  it  is  trustworthy,  it  is  impartial,  and  it  is 
up  to  date,  the  last  pages  including  the  inauguration 
of  President  McKinley  and  the  dedication  of  General 
Grant's  tomb. 

In  addition  to  the  history  proper  there  are  two 
supplemental  chapters,  which  relate  to  the  political 
events  leading  to  the  discovery  and  occupation  of 
America  and  to  the  physical  conditions  of  America 
which  prepared  it  for  occupation.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated, and  various  typographical  devices  are  em- 
ployed to  facilitate  its  use. 

Published  by  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

From   Darkness  to  Faith. 

Still  another  anthology  has  been  prepared.  It 
bears  the  title  "Voices  of  Doubt  and  Trust,"  and 
in  it  the  compiler,  Volney  Streamer,  has  endeavored 
to  collect  "  candid  expressions  of  a  Soul's  search  for 
Truth,  ranging  from  the  darkness  of  hopeless  doubt 
to  that  radiance  which  rills  the  heart  in  sublimest 
Trust."  The  poems  are  grouped  under  four  head- 
ings :  "  Questionings,"  "  Light  on  the  Cloud," 
"'  Duty  Here  and  Now,"  and  "Trust."  The  list  of 
authors  quoted  ranges  from  William  AUingham  to 
the  minor  poets  of  the  present  day.  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Brownings,  Coleridge, 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Shakespeare,  and 
Tennyson  are  among  the  great  poets  quoted,  and 
in  addition  to  these  poems  there  are  given  also  a 
number  of  prose  passages  by  Charles  Darwin,  John 
Fiske,  Frederic  Harrison,  Huxley,  Ingersoll,  Spencer, 
and  other  philosophical  writers. 

Published  at  Brentano's,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Who  was  "The  Christian"  ? 

Hall  Caine's  book,  "The  Christian,"  has  been  a 
disappointment.  It  is  "The  Christian"  only  in 
name  ;  for,  with  regard  to  character,  John  Storm 
lacked  qualities  which  he  should  have  possessed  to 
make  him  answerable  for  the  title.  Every  detail  of 
his  life  shows  him  to  be  intensely  selfish,  and  with 
this  was  coupled  great  weakness  of  purpose.  Had 
he  been  otherwise,  he  would  never  have  taken  orders 
only  to  renounce  them  again.  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  was 
forgotten.  It  was  John  Storm,  first  and  last  of  all  ! 
The  refuge  in  the  monastery  was  to  escape  himself. 
But  when  he  found  no  penance,  no  vows  made  him 
forget  himself,  he  called  to  the  Father  to  take  back 
the  key  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  fearing  he 
would  betray  the  trust.  Later  came  the  renouncing 
of  his  vows  and  the  singing  of  "In  exitu  Israel  de 
-£gypto,"  and  he  was  gone.  The  dog  followed  him 
out  of  the  sacred  house  and  went  with  him.  He  was 
faithful  to  his  master  to  the  end  !  Was  he  tactful  or 
forbearing  ?  Had  he  been  so,  he  might  have  done 
good — but  when  he  considered  duty,  he  only  aggra- 
vated positions  and  caused  hard  feelings. 

He  was  suspicious  and  he  was  jealous — and  what 
about  love  ?  Did  he  know  what  love  was  ?  Had  he 
felt  in  his  heart  what  it  meant,  he  never  would  have 
asked  Glory  to  go  with  him  among  the  lepers.  Was 
it  love  when  "  he  was  going  to  slay  her  body  that  he 
might  save  her  soul "  ?  These  characteristics  sum 
up  the  character  of  a  man  who,  because  he  had  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  his  lips  and  endeavored  to 
lead  a  life  of  piety,  was  called  a  Christian. 

Glory  is  a  composite  picture  of  many  charming, 
fascinating  women,  the  very  essence  of  ten  com- 
bined. Her  beauty,  her  charms,  her  talent,  her 
great  strength  of  character  in  all  phases  of  her  life, 
make  one  wonder  under  what  star  she  was  born. 
Surely  her  wealth  of  character  and  strength  of  mind 
were  great  gifts.     Her  letters  are  the  gems  of  the 


book — all  else  is  pen-ploughing  when  she  sits  down  to 
write.  With  all  these  attributes  and  gifts,  I  can 
never  think  of  her  as  "  Oilande  "  born  and  cultivated 
in  such  simplicity.  The  geography  must  have  been 
upside  down  when  she  came  into  the  world  !  She 
was  lucky  in  all  things  and  more  so  than  she  ever 
realized  in  having  been  John  Storm's  wife  only  in 
name.  Glory  escaped  a  sad  married  life.  John 
would  have  been  a  tyrant  husband. 

But  what  about  Drake  ?  Unselfish,  thoughtful, 
kind,  and  good  to  Glory,  fighting  with  himself  to  be 
true  to  her  and  because  of  the  love  she  inspired  in 
him,  he  came  to  be  a  better  man  ;  but  he  was  not 
"The  Christian."  He  was  only  a  man — and  a  man 
of  the  world,  at  that— and  a  gentleman  !  Christian- 
ity did  not  suffer  at  his  hands,  and  I  think  Christian- 
ity would  improve  if  we  had  just  such  men  as 
Drake.  We  need  men  in  the  world  who  know 
themselves  and  know  the  joys  and  pleasures,  trials 
and  tribulations  of  their  fellow- men.  But  then  what 
does  it  mean  to  be  "The  Christian  "  ? 

Paltl  Paine. 

Berkeley,  September  20,  1897. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  first  American  novel,  "  Captains 
Courageous  :  A  Story  of  the  Grand  Banks,"  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Century  Company  for  publication  on 
October  8th.  The  Argonaut  has  already  printed  a 
long  review  of  it,  based  on  its  serial  form.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see,  by  the  way,  if  the  various  criti- 
cisms made  on  the  story  will  have  led  the  author  to 
make  any  alterations  in  it. 

Richard  le  Gallienne's  version  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam's "  Rubaiyat,"  is  to  be  issued  in  London  some 
time  during  the  month. 

Anthony  Hope  will  sail  for  America  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  having  signed  a  contract  with  Major 
Pond  to  lecture  during  three  months  in  the  United 
States.  He  hopes  to  go  back  to  England  in  January, 
when  it  is  probable  that  his  new  story,  "  Simon 
Dale,"  will  be  issued  in  book-form. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  novel  of  the  Revolution, 
"  Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,"  having  run  its  course 
in  the  Century,  has  just  been  issued  in  two-volume 
form  by  the  Century  Company. 

With  the  first  meeting  of  the  French  Academy, 
Eniile  Zola  returned  to  the  attack,  and  wrote  a  letter 
announcing  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  for  the 
seats  both  of  Henri  Meilhac  and  the  Due  d'Auraale. 
This  double-barreled  campaign  has  caused  consider- 
able discussion  and  will  possibly  alienate  from  Zola 
some  of  his  former  supporters.  His  candidacy  for 
the  succession  to  the  Due  d'Aumale  is  regarded  as 
decidedly  cheeky.  Meilhac  being  a  literary  man, 
Zola  could  quite  properly  aspire  to  his  seat,  but  the 
Due  d'Aumale  represented  rather  the  aristocratic 
patrons  of  art  than  the  makers  of  literature. 

At  last  we  are  to  have  a  portrait  of  Marie  Corelli. 
This  boon,  so  long  denied  to  the  hostile  critics,  is  to 
be  a  feature  of  a  "Marie  Corelli  Birthday  Book" 
now  in  preparation  by  a  London  firm. 

Among  the  juveniles  just  published  by  the  Century 
Company  are  "  The  Last  Three  Soldiers,"  a  story  of 
the  Civil  War,  by  William  H.  Shelton  ;  "Joan  of 
Arc,"  the  narrative  written  by  the  French  artist, 
Boutet  de  Monvel,  to  accompany  his  pictures  ;  and 
"A  New  Baby  World,"  a  book  for  very  little  folks, 
edited  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

As  the  Boston  Transcript  takes  the  trouble  to 
show  very  conclusively  by  many  quotations,  Rudyard 
Kipling's  "Recessional"  is  by  no  means  the  first 
poem  in  which  he  has  shown  evidence  of  what  it  is 
customary  to  call  a  "  deeply  religious  nature."  Kip- 
ling's religion  is  worship  of  "  the  God  of  Things  as 
They  Are,"  a  deity  vague  only  in  that  he  is  undenom- 
inational, and  it  might  be  questioned  if  the  "  Reces- 
sional "  was  really  addressed  to  that  deity,  or,  as  an- 
other observer  has  declared,  to  the  tribal  god  of  the 
English  people. 

Julian  Ralph,  who  has  been  living  in  London  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  is  now  contributing  two  or 
three  articles  a  week  to  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
Some  of  his  articles  are  devoted  to  his  experiences  in 
England. 

John  Bennett's  serial  story  of  Elizabethan  life, 
"  Master  Skylark,"  having  been  completed  in  a  juve- 
nile periodical,  has  been  issued  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany. Both  Shakespeare  and  Queen  Elizabeth  fig- 
ure among  its  characters. 

An  Eastern  firm  will  publish  shortly  a  biography  of 
Marie  Bashkirtseff  by  C.  A.  Healy.  The  artist  will 
be  described  from  the  point  of  view  of  her  professors 
and  fellow-students.  A  number  of  letters  written  to 
M.  Julian,  M.  Tony-Robert  Fleury,  M.  Lefebvre, 
and  M.  Theuriet  are  to  be  included. 

Pierre  Loti  has  written  a  play.  It  is  a  love-drama 
with  a  very  simple  plot,  founded  on  the  persecution 
of  the  Huguenots  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  is  named  "Judith  Renaudin." 

A  new  volume  of  stories  by  Mr.  Kipling  is  prom- 
ised for  the  publishing  season  of  next  spring. 

William  Rossetti  has  for  some  time  past  been  en- 
gaged upon  a  new  book  of  the  nature  of  a  family 
record,  more  especially  as  regards  his  brother  Dante 
Gabriel  and  his  sister  Christiana.  It  comprises  ex- 
tracts from  letters,  diaries,  and  similar  documents, 
with  remarks  by  the  author  and  surviving  brother, 


but  not  any  continuous  narrative.  This  record  goes 
up  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dante  Rossetti  (born  Sid- 
dal)  in  February,  i362,  and  in  due  time  will  be  pub- 
lished. 

Clement    Snorter's    volume    on    "Victorian    Lit- 
erature "  will  appear  at  the   beginning  of   October. 
The  scope  of  the  volume  is  described  in  the  words.  I 
"Sixty  years  of  books  and  bookmen,"  which  form 
the  sub-title.     It  is  written  in  a  popular  style — not  j 
for  the  critics  but  for  the  crowd. 

The  new  edition  of  "The  Autobiography  of 
Joseph  Jefferson,"  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Century  Company,  contains  a  supplemental 
chapter. 

A  new  weekly  literary  paper  is  to  appear  in  Lon- 
don in  October  under  distinguished  auspices.  It  will 
be  edited  by  a  leading  man  of  letters,  and  will  deal 
as  fully  with  the  American  as  with  the  Continental 
and  British  situation. 

Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  will  publish  at  once  the 
second  and  concluding  volume  of  his  "  Literary  His- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution."  It  will  contain 
an  exhaustive  index  and  a  full  bibliography. 

M.  Taine  left  a  volume  in  manuscript  which  has 
just  been  published  in  Paris,  and  Fisher  Unwin  will 
issue  an  English  translation.  The  title  is  "Journeys 
Through  France,"  and  it  is  the  work  of  an  art  critic. 
Taine  appears  in  a  new  light.  His  descriptions  of 
French  scenery  are  charmingly  written. 

The  Century  Company  has  issued  a  volume  of 
essays  by  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  of  New  York,  en- 
titled "  The  Scholar  and  the  State."  It  contains  the 
prelate's  most  notable  utterances  on  civic  questions. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  appeared  last  month 
for  the  two- thousandth  time.  It  was  founded  at  the 
beginning  of  1731  by  Edward  Cave,  a  man  of  literary 
tastes  and  a  publisher.  He  was  the  friend  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  made  the  Parliamentary  sketches  in 
the  Gentleman's  famous.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  cur- 
rent issue  does  not  summarize  the  history  of  the 
veteran  magazine. 
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Virginia — Colonial  Virginia  and  Virginia  well  into 
the  present  century— is  one  of  the  few  States  that 
have  an  atmosphere.  There  is  atmosphere  all  over 
New  England,  but  it  is  the  grayest,  bleakest,  most 
soul-subduing  atmosphere  in  the  country.  Haw- 
thorne was  born  with  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  it 
as  it  had  been  in  the  austerely  picturesque  times  of 
Endicott  and  Winthrop.  Mary  Wilkins  reproduces 
it  as  it  is  to-day.  But  they  do  not  either  of  them 
make  you  want  to  live  in  New  England. 

Some  day,  writers  will  find  atmosphere  in  the 
West ;  some  day,  even,  they  will  find  it  in  New  York. 
But  the  best  in  the  country  is  still  to  be  had  in  Vir- 
ginia. There  is  a  mellow  color  about  life  there — life 
as  it  was  before  the  war — that  one  looks  for  in  vain 
elsewhere.  There  was  traditional  charm,  grace  and 
gallantry,  leisure,  and  a  courtly,  slow-paced  habit  of 
life,  a  lingering  reminiscence  of  the  seignorial  days 
of  crown  grants  and  redemptioners.  .-Ml  the  world 
offered  a  gracious  hospitality  to  its  neighbor,  for  the 
days  were  long  and  idle.  Women  had  time  to  culti- 
vate an  elaborate  charmingness  and  the  gentle  arts  of 
pleasing,  and  to  dress  their  hair  in  falling  showers  of 
curls.  And  the  men  learned  to  ride  straight  and  to 
shoot  straight,  to  pass  a  compliment  with  a  ready 
tongue,  and  to  do  all  manner  of  wicked  things  in  a 
fine,  free-handed,  gentlemanly  way. 

There  is  something  about  the  first  act  of  "  A  Vir- 
ginia Courtship"  which  makes  one  think  of  "Mile. 
de  la  Seigliere."  There  is  a  curious  similarity  in  the 
life  of  the  returned  imigri — childish,  whimsical, 
neither  embittered  nor  developed  by  his  strange  ad- 
ventures, the  Grand  Seigneur  in  his  restored  glory 
as  he  was  in  his  threadbare  exile — and  in  that  of  the 
old  Virginia  Tory.  There  is  the  same  freshness  and 
wholesomeness  of  a  merry,  outdoor  life,  where  yet 
the  graces  and  dignities  of  a  self-respecting,  stalely 
stock  are  never  set  aside.  There  is  the  bubbling 
buoyancy  only  possible  in  an  order  which  has  care- 
fully withdrawn  itself  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
work  and  business.  The  people  are  simple  and 
fresh,  with  the  simplicity  and  freshness  of  a  class 
which  lives  serenely  within  its  own  narrow  limits, 
shut  away  from  the  storm  and  stress  that  rage 
through  the  lives  of  common  men.  Only  in  "  Mile, 
de  la  Seigliere"  the  imigri  had  come  back  into  his 
hereditary  rights  and  possessions,  and  in  "A  Vir- 
ginia Courtship  "  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when 
the  lords  of  the  soil  were  to  leave  their  tranquil  bal- 
conies and  gardens  and  march  to  the  front. 

Whether  the  atmosphere  of  the  South  is  easier  to 
reproduce,  or  whether  the  Southern  writers,  who  are 
proverbially  fond  of  their  homes,  gain  a  local  vitality 
of  portraiture  from  their  affection,  they  certainly  suc- 
ceed in  catching  the  color  of  their  background  better 
than  any  other  domestic  dramatists.  Nobody  has 
ever  written  a  play  that  sounded  distinctly  New 
Yorky,  or  Californian,  or  Bostonian.  As  for  the 
West — the  way  they  get  local  color  in  the  Western 
drama  is  to  have  the  men  wear  pistols  and  sombreros 
and  call  each  other  "pard."  But  the  Southerners 
catch  the  atmosphere  of  their  beloved  homes  with 
curious  skill  and  fidelity,  and  it  is  this  atmosphere 
that  is  the  real  charm  of  their  plays. 

It  is  the  salient  attraction  of  "  A  Virginia  Court- 
ship." Taken  of  itself,  the  piece  has  a  singularly 
scattered  interest,  a  peculiarly  inadequate  story.  In 
fact,  such  story  as  there  is,  is  so  confused  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  follow  it.  Jack  Neville  was  a  villain, 
and  he  allowed  Tom  Fairfax  to  bear  the  burden  of 
his  misdemeanors.  But  why  did  he  tell  the  truth  to 
old  Fairfax,  five  minutes  after  he  had  allowed  the 
falsehood  to  be  overheard  by  Price  Roberts  ?  If  one 
said  this  to  Mr.  Presbrey,  he  would  probably  an- 
swer, "You  weren't  listening.  That  was  all  satis- 
factorily explained  if  you'd  only  been  attending." 
That  may  be  the  case,  but  it  appears  that  it  would 
be  preferable  if  the  dramatist  made  his  story  suffi- 
ciently lucid  to  be  followed  without  a  vigorous  mental 
effort.  Anyway — and  this  will  probably  be  the  most 
potent  argument  to  use — people  will  not  follow  a  too 
abstruse  story  on  the  stage.  Things  have  got  to  be 
clear  and  plain  for  them  to  take  an  interest.  Howells, 
in  a  fit  of  morose  indignation  at  the  stupidity  of  the 
public,  said  he  was  not  writing  for  ' '  the  aesthetically 
idiotic"  That  sounds  well,  but,  after  all,  it  is  the 
aesthetically  idiotic  who  buy  books  and  go  to  the- 
atres, and  one  does  not  want  one's  book  to  make 
onlv  one  dollar  and  a  half,  like  the  momentous  work 
of  a  recent  Californian  authoress,  or  one's  play  to  be 
taken  off  in  its  first  week. 

What  would  benefit  ' '  A  Virginia  Courtship " 
would  be  a  weaving  together  in  one  direct  and 
simple  strand  of  the  various  little  tag  -  ends  of 
stories  that  go  meandering  through  it.  There  is 
Tack's  and  Tom's  story.  One  admits — and  without 
iot  being  at  all  sure  as  to  which  it  really 


was  who  got  embroiled  with  a  person  by  the  name  of 
Peggy,  about  whom  every  one  made  disparaging  re- 
marks, and  who  never  came  on  to  contradict  them. 
Then  there  was  a  mortgage  embroglio,  and  a  quarrel 
between  son  and  father,  and  a  duel  story — this  latter 
very  original  and  clever.  All  these  wandered  sepa- 
rately through  the  play,  now  and  then  running  into 
each  other.  Before  the  last  act  they  had,  all  but  the 
duel  story,  run  themselves  out,  and  it  was  only  the 
piquancy  and  humor  of  this  encounter  that  carried 
that  act  along  with  a  flounce  and  a  flourish  to  a  tri- 
umphant fioale. 

Over  the  defects  of  its  construction  and  skeleton 
Mr.  Presbrey  has  thrown  the  charm  of  atmosphere 
and  color.  There  are  a  good  many  women  in  the 
cast,  and  they  are  all  pretty  and  all  wear  enchanting 
costumes  and  have  sweet,  little  coquettish  scenes  with 
the  men  they  love  and  pretend  to  scorn,  and  pretty 
little  scenes  of  pettishness  and  pride  with  the  men 
they  dislike  and  pretend  to  love.  The  actresses 
seemed  to  catch  the  Old  World  spirit  of  innocent 
folly  and  softly  winsome  bonhomie.  There  was 
something  delightfully  frank  and  spontaneous  about 
them.  They  were  women  used  to  the  homage  of 
men.  but,  unlike  their  sisters  of  the  North,  never  got 
over  the  habit  of  regarding  the  other  sex  coquet- 
lishly  and  could  keep  sentiment  alive  during  a  thirty- 
years'  engagement. 

The  widow  Constance  Robert  is  not  the  dominat- 
ing part  by  Mr.  Presbrey's  intention,  but  is  made  so 
by  Miss  Irish's  ability.  Even*  time  we  see  Miss  Irish, 
we  like  her  better.  She  appears  to  be  an  English- 
woman, and  she  has  that  warm,  generous,  irradiat- 
ing charm  of  breadth  and  personality  and  a  genial, 
self-confident  naturalness  that  Englishwomen  some- 
times have.  She  is  clever,  but  her  cleverness  is  quite 
different  from  the  dexterous,  sapless,  imitative  clever- 
ness we  have  so  much  of  over  here.  We  are  getting 
so  clever  in  this  country  that  our  brains  are  drying  up 
all  the  rest  of  us.  The  stage  is  alive  with  shrewd, 
wide-awake,  smart  actresses,  whose  heads  have  so 
dominated  their  hearts  and  their  feelings  that  they 
have  forgotten  how  women  with  hearts  and  feelings 
really  do  behave.  The  schools  of  acting  are  partly 
responsible  for  this,  crushing  as  they  do  originality 
and  temperament,  and  our  civilization,  which  de- 
velops our  brains  and  our  nerves  at  the  expense  of 
everything  else,  has  done  the  rest. 

There  is  no  other  actress  in  this  country,  except 
perhaps  Miss  Rehan,  who  could  have  infused  such 
a  glow  of  life  into  the  figure  of  the  French  widow. 
Miss  Irish,  without  the  splendid  gift  of  humor,  has 
that  same  rich  and  regal  womanhood.  She  is  a 
grand  sort  of  creature,  but  her  grandeur  is  not  in  the 
least  alarming  or  chilling,  it  is  only  the  grandeur  of 
anything  that  is  handsome  and  buoyant  and  self- 
reliant  and  radiantly  alive.  When  she  came  in, 
rustling  with  a  large,  imperial  splendidness,  in  her 
stiff  pale-blue  brocade,  her  head  covered  with  droop- 
ing curls  held  by  fillets,  a  little  chain  of  green  stones 
sending  out  uneasy  sparkles  from  her  neck,  she  had 
all  the  magnificence,  soft  and  stately,  all  the  winning, 
cajoling  charm  that  romancers  and  historians  ascribe 
to  the  women  of  the  Old  South. 

She  quite  overshadowed  Mr.  Crane.  Or,  more 
truthfully  speaking,  the  character  of  Fairfax  over- 
shadowed him.  Mr.  Crane  is  first,  last,  and  always 
American,  Western,  and  modern.  That  is  the  reason 
we  are  so  proud  and  fond  of  him.  To  tie  his  breezy, 
slick,  shrewd,  smart  modernness  down  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  old  Virginian  is 
to  tie  it  where  it  does  not  belong.  Mr.  Crane  is  not 
Old  World  in  the  least.  He  is  not  a  bit  Sir  Anthony 
Absolutish  or  Sir  Peter  Teazley.  It  goes  against  him 
to  be  choleric  and  peppery.  It  is  much  more  natural 
for  him  to  be  cool  and  colloquially  humorous,  level- 
headed, and  perpetually  in  control  of  emotions  and 
situations. 

He  is  master  of  a  certain  line  of  characters,  and 
though  he  need  not  always  stick  in  the  same  place, 
he  can  enlarge  his  repertoire  most  profitably  along 
the  modern  and  local  line.  If  he  could  act  a  part 
that  was  a  trifle  less  light  and  more  serious  than 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  he  would  go 
on  mounting.  The  last  act  of  "  A  Fool  of  Fortune" 
showed  us  that  his  abilities  are  of  too  hjgh  an  order 
to  throw  away  on  farcical  trivialities.  Here  is  an 
actor  who  can  give  us  real  pictures  of  some  of  the 
dark,  true  sides  of  our  own  national  life.  He  sees 
points  in  the  native  character,  strange  traits  from  our 
mixed  blood,  and  ihe  fierce  pressure  of  our  lives, 
that  the  sharpest  foreign  eye  can  neither  detect  nor 
comprehend.  He  can  show  us  the  tragedy  that 
is  going  on  in  the  next  block  and  the  comedy  that 
lightens  the  grimness  of  life  in  the  fiat  above  us.  He 
is  one  of  the  keenest,  one  of  the  most  sincere,  one  of 
the  most  sympathetic,  of  American  comedians.  And 
as  such  he  should  go  on  giving  us  studies  of  modern 
life,  of  the  people  we  meet,  the  dramas  we  know  of, 
the  tragedies  and  comedies  we  see. 


Ten  well-dressed  men,  clad  in  the  Parisian  regula- 
tion summer  costumes — blue  serge  suits,  tan  shoes, 
and  wide  straw  hats — have  been  parading  the  boule- 
vards of  late,  stopping  in  front  of  the  cafes,  where 
they  drew  up  in  line,  took  off  their  hats,  and  showed 
painted  on  their  clean-shaven  scalps  the  advertise- 
ment in  big  blue  letters  of  a  cafi-chantant.  They 
were  arrested,  for  evading  the  law  that  requires 
posters  and  sandwich  men  to  pay  a  tax  of  sixty-two 
francs,  but  were  discharged  with  the  warning  that 
unless  each  man  affixed  the  necessary  stamps  to  his 
skull,  he  would  be  sent  to  prison. 


The  Two  Chinese  Plays. 

Chester  Bailey  Fernald's  Chinese  play,  "The  Cat 
and  the  Cherub,"  was  produced  in  New  York  last 
Monday  at  Hammerstein's  Olympia,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  success.  It  follows  closely  the  fines  of 
Mr.  Fernald's  story  of  the  same  name.  It  was  this 
story  which,  published  in  the  Century  a  few  years 
ago.  added  Mr.  Fernald's  name  to  the  list  of  young 
writers  who  have  discovered  new  fields  in  fiction.  He 
followed  it  with  a  series  of  tales  of  life  in  Chinatown, 
and,  published  in  book-form,  they  had  even  greater 
success  than  in  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Fernald,  however,  apparently  had  no  thought  of 
utilizing  his  work  on  the  stage  until  the  success  of  Mr. 
Powers's  "The  First  Born"  drew  attention  to  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  Chinatown.  "  The  First 
Born  "  ran  here  for  nine  consecutive  weeks,  which  is 
an  astonishingly  long  run  in  San  Francisco  for  any 
play,  and  the  Eastern  managers  got  after  it.  Mr. 
Frohman  secured  it  for  production  in  New  York  and 
London,  and  the  papers  were  being  worked  for  the 
preliminary  advertising.  Suddenly  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  came  out  with  the  announcement  that  he  would 
produce  Mr.  Fernald's  play  "The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub,"  at  the  Olympia.  This  prior  production 
would  take  all  the  edge  of  novelty  off  ' '  The  First 
Born  "  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Frohman  was  accord- 
ingly wrathful.  He  endeavored  to  stop  the  produc- 
tion by  means  of  the  police,  the  provisions  of  the 
license  granted  to  the  Olympia  Music  Hall  restricting 
its  entertainments  to  "concerts." 

Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  contract 
was  recorded  at  the  City  Hall  this  week  by  which 
Mr.  Powers,  the  author  of  "The  First  Born,"  and 
Hugo  Toland,  who  is  associated  with  him  in  control 
of  the  play,  have  given  to  George  Osbourne  ex- 
clusive right  to  produce  "  The  First  Born"  in  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Australasia,  Mr.  Osbourne 
paying  them  a  royalty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
receipts. 


work  the  audience  for  an  "advertising  snap"  or  the 
weakness  of  the  audience  in  allowing  itself  to  be 
worked. 


La  Me'rode  in  New  York. 

Cl£o  de  Memde,  of  Paris,  arrived  in  New  York  a 
week  ago  last  Monday,  and  the  papers  have  not 
stopped  talking  of  her  yet.  The  fact  that  she  was  a 
figurante  at  the  Grand  Op£ra  in  Paris  at  a  salary  of 
forty  dollars  a  month  and  is  to  be  paid  nine  thousand 
dollars  for  one  month's  work  at  Koster  &  Bial's  is  an 
old  story  now.  Even  the  street-boys  in  Gotham  are 
getting  off  remarks  about  her  that  are  almost  as 
clever  as  that  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  replied,  when 
she  asked  if  he  spoke  French,  "No,  but  I  speak 
Belgian." 

What  she  is  at  present  is  vastly  more  interesting 
than  her  past  history.  One  point  on  which  all  the 
reporters  who  received  her  are  agreed  is  that  she 
dressed  for  the  street  very  shabbily,  and  another  is 
that  her  complexion  did  not  come  out  of  a  box.  She 
received  them  in  the  full  glare  of  day  at  a  roof- 
garden,  and  her  color  came  and  went  in  a  way  that 
dazzled  the  representatives  of  the  press,  who  recalled 
a  California  prima  donna  who  would  receive  visitors 
only  by  lamplight.  They  were  in  some  doubt  as  to  the 
color  of  her  eyes,  some  of  them  calling  them  ' '  hazel- 
brown,"  others  "of  a  celestial-blue,"  while  others 
still  talked  about  their  "cool  gray  depths."  They 
had  the  curiosity  to  peer  under  her  famous  bandeaux, 
and  one  paper  next  day  "scooped"  its  rivals  with  a 
picture  of  the  Merode  ear.  She  is  as  young  as  she 
claims  to  be,  only  twenty,  and  her  figure  is  tall, 
slender,  and  girlish,  with  broad  shoulders  and  small 
bust. 

Her  most  notable  characteristic  to  the  eye  was  her 
placidity  when  being  interviewed.  She  did  not  say 
she  had  always  been  longing  to  come  to  America  or 
that  she  was  delighted  to  see  New  York,  and  when 
she  learned  that  this  country  is  governed  by  a  Presi- 
dent, and  that  there  isn't  a  State  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  that  is  governed  by  a  king,  she 
lost  all  interest  in  everything  except  a  pet  dog  which 
she  called  Leo, 


Working  the  Queen  for  an  "Ad." 
We  have  received  an  elaborate  booklet  with  the  royal 
arms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  its  cover,  printed 
in  imitation  of  gold  on  an  imitation  of  white  vellum. 
This  booklet  is  a  souvenir  programme  of  an  enter- 
tainment given  at  a  New  York  theatre  on  June  22, 
1897.  The  programme  is  headed  "God  Save  the 
Queen,"  and  an  elaborate  address  follows,  beginning 
thus:  "  To  Her  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  India  :  May 
it  please  your  majesty.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
undersigned  American  citizens  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  auspicious  audience  that  especially  assembled  in 
the  theatre  in  this  city  on  the  memorable  evening  of  the 
twenty-second  instant,  with  the  view  of  duly  observing 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  your  majesty's  happy  con- 
tinuance on  the  throne  of  the  alma  mater  of  our  own 
land.  That  observance  found  a  simple  yet  sincere 
expression  in  the  singing  of  the  British  national 
anthem,  'God  Save  the  Queen,'  by  both  players 
and  hearers.  The  rarity  and  genuineness  of  the 
pleasant  incident  prompt  us  to  beg  that  your 
majesty  will  accept  this  record  of  an  humble  recog- 
nition of  your  illustrious  reign,"  etc.  In  the  same 
fulsome  strain  this  address  continues,  and  is  followed 
by  some  dozen  or  fifteen  pages  of  autographic  signa- 
tures, apparently  of  the  performers  and  persons  in 
the  audience.  This  is,  of  course,  a  cheap  attempt  to 
get  cheap  advertising,  but  we  scarcely  know  which  is 
the  more  contemptible,  the  desire  of  the  managers  to 


Judge  Coffey  rendered  a  decision  this  wreek  in  the 
matter  of  the  estate  of  Jennie  Parsons,  who  was  once 
known  in  San  Francisco  theatricals  as  one  of  the 
Mandeville  sisters.  Marrying  a  Captain  Parsons, 
she  sailed  for  the  East  on  her  husband's  ship,  the 
Pacific,  in  November,  1875.  The  ship  was  lost  at 
sea,  and,  as  there  was  question  whether  the  husband 
or  the  wife  had  survived  longer,  claims  for  the  estate 
were  made  by  her  heirs  and  by  those  of  her  husband. 
The  legal  presumption,  when  a  husband  and  wife  die 
together  in  a  disaster,  is  that  the  man  survives,  and 
the  captain  s  heirs  contended  that  he  had  inherited  his 
wife's  property  and  that  the  entire  estate  should  come 
to  them.  The  heirs  of  the  wife,  however,  proved  by 
the  only  survivor  of  the  wreck  that  the  captain  had 
gone  down  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  while  the  life- 
boat in  which  Mrs.  Parsons  had  taken  refuge  was  still 
afloat.  Judge  Coffey  has  ordered  distribution  of  the 
estate  to  the  surviving  heirs  of  the  wife. 


Paris,  being  a  seaport,  has  enjoyed  the  excitement 
of  a  shipwreck  on  the  Seine.  A  120  foot  steamer 
collided  with  one  of  the  wash-houses  near  the  Pont 
d'Arcole,  and  had  to  be  beached  on  the  quay  to 
avoid  foundering. 
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TlVOm    OPERA    HOTJSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Commencing   Monday,  Sept.  27th.     Eighth  Week  of  the 

GRAND    OPERA   SEASON. 

Under  the  Direction    of  Mr.  Gustave   Hinrichs. 

Monday,    Wednesday,    Friday,    and    Sunday    Evenings, 

Meyerbeer's  Tragic  Opera.  "  The  Huguenots." 

Tuesday,   Thursday,   and   Saturday  Evenings,  Wagner's 

Romantic  Opera,"  "  The    Flying  Dutchman." 

Next,  "  Rigoletto." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co (Incorporated).  . .  .Proprietors 

Next  Monday,  Third  and  Last  Week  of 

-:-     X*T.      H.      CHANE      -=- 

And  his  Admirable    Company,   and    Last   Nights   of  the 
Charming  Comedy  Success. 

A   VIRGINIA    COURTSHIP  ! 

By  Eugene  W.  Presbrey. 
Monday.  Oct.  4th,   . .   "My  Friend  From  India." 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  GOTTL0B&  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


An  Extraordinary  Event  !     Commencing   Monday,  Sept, 

27th.     One  Week  Only.     First  Production  on  any 

stage  of  Augustus  Thomas's  New  Comedy, 

-:-    DON'T   TELL    HER    HUSBAND    -:- 

Interpreted  by  the  Ever  Popular 
FRAWLEY     COMPANY. 


Oct.  4th,  The  Frawley's  Farewell  in  a  Repertoire  of  Their 
Popular  Successes. 

ORPHETTM. 

Week  Beginning  September  27th. 

Direct  from  Australia,  The  Celebrated  Smith  Family, 
Bicycle  Experts  ;  Clayton,  Jenkins,  &  Jasper,  Introducing 
their  Great  Performing  Mule  ;  Tremendous  success  of  the 
Nichols  Sisters.  Burnt  Cork  Impersonators  ;  Irene  Frank- 
lin, Precocious  Character  Artiste  :  Pilrot,  the  wonderful 
M  imic  ;  The  Original  Girards  ;  El  Zobedie,  Phenomeual 
Equilibrist ;  Adnenne  Ancion,  Aerial  Artist ;  and  the 
Knaben-Kapelle.  Positively  last  week  of  Mr.  George 
Evans,  "  The  Honey  Boy." 

Regular  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

MT,    TAMALPAIS 

SOIETXTIC       RA.IXj"^7-AY 

(Via  Sauisallto  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,    commencing   Sept.   19,  1897. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  in.     Arrive  San  Fran- 
cisco, 4:55  p.  in  . 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,    10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;  1:15 
p.  m. 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


THE  APOLLO  BRAND 

of   galvanized  iron    is    true    to 
gauge. 

No    order    to    roll  it    thin    is 
accepted ;  and  never  has  been. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


September  27,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Augustus  Thomas's  New  Play. 

On  Monday  evening  next,  the  first  presentation 
will  be  given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  of  a  new 
comedy  by  Augustus  Thomas,  author  of  "Ala- 
bama "  and  other  plays.  The  comedy  is  called 
"  Don't  Tell  Her  Husband."  It  is  said  to  deal  with 
the  difficulties  in  which  a  well-meaning  friend  in- 
volves himself  while  attempting  to  restrain  the  wife 
of  a  comrade  from  a  course  of  conduct  of  which  he 
disapproves. 

Incidental  to  this  endeavor,  he  is  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  whether  a  man  suspecting  his  chum's 
wife  of  grave  indiscretion  is  in  duty  bound  to  make 
the  fact  known  to  the  husband. 

Those  familiar  with  the  genesis  of  this  latest  play 
of  Mr.  Thomas  say  that,  in  his  construction  of  the 
story  as  first  arranged,  the  author  attempted  to  deal 
with  this  problem  seriously  ;  that  after  he  had  made 
considerable  progress  upon  the  story,  the  complica- 
tions became  so  many  and  the  people  who  were  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  reformer  became  so  numer- 
ous, that  the  entire  play  began  to  take  on  a  comic 
aspect,  w:hich,  strive  as  the  author  would,  grew  more 
and  more  dangerously  near  the  line  of  burlesque. 
Mr.  Thomas  thereupon  abandoned  all  attempt  to 
treat  the  problem  seriously,  and  beginning  again 
from  the  first,  gave  a  comic  tilt  to  the  whole  con- 
struction. 

Some  interest  will  attach  to  the  initial  performance 
of  this  piece  to  the  fact  that,  while  Mr.  Thomas  has 
frequently  given  us  occasional  scenes  of  comedy, 
they  were  but  the  relief  in  plays  that  were  entirely 
serious  in  their  intent.  "  Don't  Tell  her  Husband" 
is  his  first  play  in  which  a  humorous  intention  is  car- 
ried throughout. 

The  piece  is  said  to  give  ample  opportunity  to  the 
members  of  Mr.  Frawley's  company,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  receive  a  respectful  hearing  on  its 
opening  night. 

Crane's  Last  Week. 

The  third  and  last  week  of  W.  H.  Crane's  engage- 
ment at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  will  begin  on  Monday 
evening.  The  programmes  of  this  last  week  had 
been  left  in  a  rather  hazy  condition,  though  it  was 
intimated  that  "  The  Senator"  should  be  revived  for 
two  or  three  nights.  But  "A  Virginia  Courtship" 
has  surpassed  Mr.  Crane's  expectations  and  has  been 
drawing  such  large  audiences  all  the  week  that  it  is  to 
be  continued  through  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Crane's 
engagement,  which  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Presbrey.  It  is  as  much  as  most  dramatists  ex- 
pect when  a  new  play  is  produced  and  given  "a  fair 
trial.  but  to  have  the  time  extended  immediately  after 
the  initial  performance  is  a  high  compliment. 

"  My  Friend  from  India"  is  to  follow  Mr.  Crane 
at  the  Baldwin.  It  is  a  farcical  comedy  which  has 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  success  in  New  York  and 
is  still  running  in  London,  where  it  is  known  as 
"My  Friend  the  Prince."  It  is  the  first  play  of  a 
new  dramatist,  H.  A.  du  Souchet — that  is  to  say,  it 
is  the  first  of  Mr.  du  Souchet's  plays  to  obtain  a 
hearing.  He  had  been  pattering  away  at  play- 
making  for  some  years  before  success  came  to  him, 
but  it  came  a-running,  so  to  speak.  He  has  placed 
two  or  three  other  plays,  one  with  May  Irwin,  and 
has  orders  for  as  many  more  as  he  can  conveniently 
write.  The  company  to  present  "  My  Friend  from 
India  "  is  a  good  one,  headed  by  Frederick  Bond  and 

May  Vokes. 

♦ 

"The  Huguenots  "  and  "  The  Flying  Dutchman." 
The  last  performance  of  "  Lohengrin"  during  the 
present  season  of  grand  opera  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  will  be  given  this  (Saturday)  evening,  and 
the  final  performance  of  the  week,  on  Sunday  night, 
will  be  Wagner's  "The  Flying  Dutchman."  The 
latter  opera  has  been  so  well  received  that  it  is  to  be 
repeated  next  week  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  eveniDgs.  The  cast  is  an  excellent  one, 
■including  William  Mertens,  Signor  Abramoff,  Rhys 
Thomas,  and  Miss  Tillie  Sallinger. 

On  Monday  night  there  will  be  a  revival  of  Meyer- 
beer's opera,  "  The  Huguenots,"  for  which  prepara- 
tions have  been  under  way  for  some  time.  Effie 
Stewart  will  be  the  Valentine,  daughter  of  St.  Bris  ; 
Bernice  Holmes  will  be  Urbano,  the  queen's  favorite 
page  ;  Anita  Cassals  will  be  the  Margaret  of  Valois  ; 
William  Mertens,  the  Count  de  Nevers ;  Signor 
Michelena,  the  Raoul  de  Nangis  ;  Signor  Abramoff, 
the  Marcel  ;  Signor  Viviani,  the  Count  de  St.  Bris  ; 
and  the  minor  parts  will  be  in  capable  hands.  This 
performance  will  be  repeated  on  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Sunday  evenings. 

Verdi's  "  Rigoletto"  will  be  given  throughout  the 
ninth  week  of  the  season,  if  the  present  intention  is 
carried  out.  The  roles  of  the  jester  and  Gilda  will 
be  sung  by  William  Mertens  and  Mile.  Anita  Casals, 
respectively.  The  comic-opera  season  will  follow, 
and  will  include  a  number  of  novelties  such  as  "  The 
Geisha."  "The  Pearl  of  Pelrin,"  "The  Circus 
Queen,"  and  "  Poor  Jonathan."  The  company  will 
also  be  practically  a  new  one  throughout. 


Good  Things  at  the  Orpheum. 
This  has  been  a  gala  week  at  the  Orpheum.  An 
unusual  number  of  new-comers  have  been  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  they  are  almost  all  good.  After 
Adrien  Ancion's  feats  on  the  trapeze  and  an  Irish 
sketch  by  McCarty  and  Reynolds,  the  three  gym- 
nasts,  Van  Aucken,    McPhee,    and    Hill,    repeated 


their  remarkable  exhibition  of  strength  and  skill  on 
the  triple  horizontal  bars.  Next  came  the  Nichols 
Sisters,  who,  with  Irene  Franklin,  contribute  the 
most  unusual  features,  of  the  programme.  The 
Nichols  Sisters  are  in  black  face  and  dress  in  white 
dresses,  with  black  gloves  and  stockings,  and  their 
representation  of  a  couple  of  negro  girls  was,  as 
some  English  wit  said  of  Wilson  Barrett's  Hamlet. 
"  funny  without  being  vulgar."  Their  dancing,  too, 
is  nimble  and  exceedingly  graceful.  The  Knaben- 
Kapelle  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  num- 
bers on  the  programme.  Richard  Pitrot  satisfied 
his  spectators  very  well  with  his  changes  of  make-up 
to  represent  famous  men.  though  he  disappointed 
them  by  his  refusal  to  present  the  features  of  William 
J.  Bryan.  Irene  Franklin  has  a  very  illusive  charm. 
She  is  an  attractive  little  girl,  with  a  nasal  but  fetch- 
ing voice  and  an  aplomb  that  is  entirely  free  from 
self- consciousness  ;  she  seems  to  enjoy  her  character 
songs  and  her  impersonations  of  a  tough  waiter  and 
his  customers  almost  as  much  as  the  spectators  do. 
El  Zobedie,  with  his  equilibration  ;  Fox  and  Allen,  in 
their  sketch,  "The  Flat  Next  Door"  ;  and  George 
Evans,  "the  honey  boy,"  who  is  dividing  the  town 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  he  is  funnier  than 
Charlie  Reed,  bring  the  programme  up  to  the  last 
number,  which  is  the  Girards.  a  couple  of  French 
grotesque  dancers. 

The  most  notable  features  of  this  programme  will 
be  retained  on  next  week's  bill,  and  in  addition  there 
will  be  a  trio  of  comedians,  Clavton.  Jenkins,  and 
Jasper,  and  the  Smith  Family,  bicycle  experts  from 
Australia. 

Notes. 

Just  before  the  holidays,  Hoyt's  "  A  Milk  White 
Flag  "  will  appear  at  the  Columbia. 

When  the  Frawiey  Company  goes  on  the  road, 
Francis  Carlyle  will  go  East  for  a  rest. 

Joseph  Holland  and  others  of  the  original  cast  will 
appear  in  "The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle"  when  it  is 
seen  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 

Both  Adelina  Patti  and  Emma  Calve  are  said  to 
have  expressed  the  desire  to  take  the  part  of  Trilby 
when  Leoncavallo's  opera  is  finished. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  "Signal  Service"  at  the 
Empire  Theatre,  New  York,  the  New  York  derjut  of 
Maud  Adams  has  been  postponed  a  week. 

"  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  Edward  Rose's  dramati- 
zation of  Stanley  Weyman's  romantic  story,  has 
been  playing  to  crowded  houses  in  Chicago. 

Kate  Marchi  Apel,  who  as  Kate  Marchi  was  one  of 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House  favorites,  died  last  Sunday 
after  a  short  illness.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Valerga  family. 

Professor  Leon  Herrmann,  who  is  touring  the 
country  with  Mme.  Adelaide  Herrmann,  is  duplicat- 
ing the  success  which  he  achieved  in  Europe  as  a 
prestidigitator. 

Monday.  October  4th,  begins  the  farewell  week  of 
the  present  engagement  of  the  Frawiey  Company, 
when  "Sue,"  "The  Railroad  of  Love,"  and  "Shen- 
andoah "  will  probably  be  given. 

Rose  Coghlan  will  continue  to  play  the  title-role  in 
"  The  Sporting  Duchess  "  this  season.  Jeffreys  Lewis, 
J.  H.  Stoddart,  Louis  Massen,  and  Brandon  Hurst, 
an  English  importation,  are  the  most  notable  players 
in  her  support. 

Elvia  Crox-Seabrooke,  of  the  Tivoli  company,  has 
commenced  proceedings  for  divorce  against  her  hus- 
band, Thomas  Q.  Seabrooke.  It  is  reported  that 
she  will  many  William  West,  also  of  the  Tivoli,  as 
soon  as  she  is  free. 

Otis  Skinner's  new  romantic  comedy,  "  Prince 
Rudolph,"  which  was  produced  in  Chicago  last 
Monday,  is  said  to  be  a  free  adaptation  of  one  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  novels.  Probably  "  Prince 
Otto  "  is  meant  by  this. 

Morton  and  Kerker's  comic  opera,  "  An  American 
Beauty."  in  which  Lillian  Russell  appeared  at  the 
Casino  last  season,  will  be  presented  at  the  Columbia 
with  all  the  original  scenery,  costuming,  and  prop- 
erties.    Corinne  will  have  the  title-role. 

Belle  Archer,  who  was  with  the  Frawiey  Company 
during  their  first  season  here,  is  to  take  the  leading 
role  in  Hoyt's  "  A  Contented  Woman."  This  is  the 
part  in  which  Mr.  Hoyt's  wife,  Caroline  Miskel,  ap- 
peared when  it  was  presented  at  the  Baldwin. 

Digby  Bell  and  Laura  Joyce-Bell,  with  a  good 
company,  will  be  an  early  attraction  of  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  when  they  will  present  "The  Hoosier 
Doctor;"  Augustus  Thomas's  companion  piece  to 
"  In  Mizzoura,"  which  Nat  Goodwin  presented  here. 

It  is  said  that  Modjeska  will  begin  a  brief  starring 
tour,  with  Joseph  Haworth  as  leading  man.  at  Mil- 
waukee on  October  i6lh.  She  will  play  but  ten  weeks 
and  expects  to  clear  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars. 
It  may  be  set  down  as  almost  certain  that  this  will  be 
her  farewell  appearance. 

The  Kendals  are  in  the  English  provinces,  trying  a 
number  of  new  plays  with  a  view  to  getting  something 
that  will  justify  them  in  making  another  raid  upon 
America.  Sydney  Grundy's  ' '  The  Greatest  of 
These  "  did  not  come  up  to  their  expectations,  and 
their  latest  piece  is  "The  Elder  Miss  Blossom." 
Mrs.    Kendal,   appropriately  enough,    has   the  title- 


role,  and  Mr.  Kendal  has  that  of  an  Arctic  explorer 
who  tries  to  reach  the  North  Pole  a  la  Andree. 

Eddie  Foy  is  making  a  hit  in  the  production  of 
"  In  Gay  New  York,"  which  is  soon  to  be  produced 
at  the  Baldwin.  Lee  Harrison,  who  is  now  playing 
in  one  of  the  prominent  successes  in  New  York,  will 
be  transferred  to  the  cast  which  will  present  the  play 
here. 

Ferris  Hartman  has  lit  on  his  feet  in  New  York,  j 
For  six  years  he  had  been  the  principal  comedian  of  | 
the  Tivoli  stock  company,  and  now  he  has  been  en- 
gaged  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  for  the  leading  comedv  ' 
part  in   "  La  Poupee."  the  French  opera  in  which 
Anna  Held  is  to  make  her  d^butas  a  prima  donna. 

Charles  Coghlan.  who  played  the  part  of  Alec  to  I 
Minnie  Maddern  Fiske's  Tess  in  "  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles "  last  season,  says  that  he  objects  to 
supporting  a  woman  star,  as  the  public  generally 
prefer  a  woman  to  a  man  on  the  stage.  Accordingly 
he  will  remain  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  writing 
plays. 

Massenet  has  read  his  new  opera,  "Sapho," 
founded  on  Alphonse  Daudet's  novel,  to  the  artists 
of  the  Opera  Comique.  He  grew  so  enthusiastic  as 
he  went  on  that  he  sang  all  the  latter  part  of  the 
score.  Calve"  is  cast  for  the  title-role,  and  will  begin 
to  rehearse  in  October,  as  November  15th  is  the  date 
set  for  the  first  performance. 

Eugene  W.  Presbrey,  the  author  of  "  A  Virginia 
Courtship,"  is  part  author  of  another  new  play  soon 
to  be  produced.  It  is  a  romance  of  Louisiana  his- 
tory at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  is 
entitled  "A  Ward  of  France."  Mr.  Presbrey  read 
it  last  week  in  New  York  to  the  company  which 
Klaw  and  Erlanger  have  engaged  to  present  it. 

A  new  theatre  is  to  be  erected  in  San  Jose"  on 
property  owned  by  the  Phelan  estate.  It  will  have  a 
total  seating  capacity  of  eighteen  hundred  and  all 
the  modern  improvements  of  a  first-class  theatre. 
Charles  B.  Hall,  formerly  manager  of  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  and  now  lessee  of  Hall's  Auditorium 
in  San  Jos6,  is  negotiating  for  a  lease  of  the  new 
theatre. 

The  Italian  Opera  Company  which  is  soon  to  ap- 
pear at  the  California  Theatre  has  just  scored  a  great 
success  in  "  La  Boheme."  Of  this  performance  The 
Two  Republics,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  says:  "Let 
it  be  said  at  once  that  'La  Boheme'  has  been  the 
greatest  success  at  the  National  for  many  years  and 
that  no  other  troupe  has  been  so  spontaneously 
cheered  by  the  public." 

The  divorce  proceedings  which  were  instituted 
some  months  ago  by  Mrs.  Lizzie  N.  Cowies  against 
her  husband,  Eugene  Cowies,  the  popular  basso  of 
the  Bostonians,  have  resulted  in  her  favor.  She  was 
granted  an  absolute  divorce  by  Judge  Stover  in  the 
supreme  court  and  the  custody  of  their  seven-year- 
old  son.  Louise  Cleary,  a  member  of  the  Boston- 
ians"  chorus,  was  named  as  co-respondent. 

In  the  cast  of  Augustus  Thomas's  new  play, 
"Don't  Tell  Her  Husband,"  at  the  Columbia  next 
week,  Harry  Corson  Clarke  will  have  the  principal 
role,  a  departure  from  his  usual  impersonation  of 
old-men  parts.  The  erring  wife  will  be  played  by 
Miss  Johnson,  Mr.  Carlyle  will  be  the  wronged  hus- 
band, Mr.  Worthing  will  be  the  despoiler  of  his 
hearthstone,  and  Miss  Bates  will  have  the  part  of  the 
comedienne. 

The  title  "Klondike"  has  been  filed  for  copy- 
right with  the  Librarian  of  Congress  fourteen 
times,  and  as  many  more  with  words  added. 
In  some  instances  a  complete  play  has  been 
sent  on,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements, 
but  most  of  the  authors  seem  to  think  that  a 
name  may  be  separately  copyrighted.  The  fact  is 
that  ever  so  many  pieces  bearing  the  title  "Klon- 
dike" might  be  used  without  legal  restraint,  pro- 
vided that  none  of  them  was  stolen  from  another,  or 
was  calculated  to  make  capital  out  of  a  prior  play's 
reputation. 

Dawn-parties  are  a  new  society  experiment  in 
France,  according  to  the  Westminster  Gazette.  In- 
vitations sent  out  from  a  country-house  at  Amboise 
read  :  "  The  Baronne  de  C.  requests  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  and  hear  the 
song  of  the  lark  on  Saturday  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.     N.  B. — Dancing  in  the  dew:" 


You  Can^ave  $7.00 

Century  -  Argonaut     Combi- 
nation   By   Which    You 
Profit. 

For  S8.0O  "We  Will  Give  You  The  Four- 
Dollar    Century.    The    Four-Dollar- 
Argonaut,  and   the  Eight-Dollar 
Century     Portfolio    Of     One- 
Hundred     Portraits. 


An  ant  which  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  English  nat- 
uralist, has  kept  for  observation  many  years,  died 
recently,  whereupon  the  Indian  Mirror  published 
an  obituary  notice  of  his  aunt. 


$2,000  00 

Schilling's  Best  baking  pow- 
der makes  the  biscuits  right. 

Schilling's  Best  tea  would 
make  them  seem  right  if  they 
weren't. 


For  the  entire  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence  the 
Century  Magazine  has  made  a  specialty  of  portraits 
of  famous  people,  and  these  have  been  engraved  by 
the  men  who  have  made  America  lead  the  world  in 
wood  engraving.  The  work  of  Tiraolhy  Cole,  T. 
Johnson.  W.B.Closson.  J.  H.  E.Whitney,  G.  Kruell, 
Miss  Powell,  and  others,  is  shown  at  its  best  in 
these  portraits.  The  original  portraits  are  the  work 
of  many  of  the  best-known  painters  of  the  world  and 
its  most  artistic  photographers,  and  they  include  the 
best  obtainable  likenesses  of  crowned  heads,  states- 
men, poets,  artists,  musicians,  novelists,  essayists,  etc. 
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Some  of  the  Portraits  in  the  Century  Gallery : 


Aldrich,  T.  B. 
Arnold,  Matthew 
Besant,  Sir  Walter 
Bismarck 
Booth,  Edwin 
Brooks,  Phillips 
Browning,  Robert 
Bryant,  Wm.  C. 
Bryce,  James 
Burns,  Robert 
Bulow,  Hans  von 
Burroughs,  John 
Cable,  George  W. 
Carlyle,  Thomas 
Clay,  Henry 
Cleveland,  Grover 
Cooper.  Peter 
Coquelin 
Corot 

Curtis,  George  W. 
Darwin,  Charles 
Daubigny,  C. 
Dandet,  Alphonse 
Duse,  Eleanors 
Dvorak,  Antonin 
Eliot,  George 
Emerson,  R.  TV. 
Eugenie 

Franklin,  Benjamin 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gounod 
Grant,  General 
Grieg,  Edvard 
Hale,  Ed.  Everett 
Hawthorne 


Holmes 

Howe,  Julia  Ward 

Howells,  Wm.  D. 

Irving,  "Washington 

Jefferson,  Joseph 

Kipling,  Rudyard 

Leo  XIII. 

Lincoln,  Abraham 

Lind, Jenny 

Liszt,  Franz 

Longfellow 

Lowell 

McKinley,  William 

Modjeska 

Napoleon 

Newman,  Cardinal 

Nightingale,  Miss 

Paderewski 

Sand,  George 

Schumann 

Siddons,  Sarah 

Stael,  Madame  de 

Steduian,  E.  C. 

Stevenson,  Robt. 

Stockton,  Frank  R. 

Stowe,  Harriet  B. 

Tennyson 

Thackeray 

Twain.  Mark 

Verdi 

Victoria,  Oneen 

Wagner,  Richard 

Washington 

Whirtler 

And  31  Others. 


The  publishers  of  the  Century  have  had  constant 
calls  for  proof  copies  of  many  of  these  portraits  for 
framing,  and  a  limited  number  have  been  supplied  at 
$1.00  each  for  ordinary  proofs  and  $2.00  for  India 
proofs.  They  have  now  gathered  together  the  very 
best  and  most  popular  one  hundred  of  the  many 
hundreds  that  have  appeared  and  issued  these  in  port- 
folio form  at  a  nominal  price  to  subscribers  to  the 
Century  and  Argonaut. 

The  portraits  will  be  printed  on  heavy  paper  with 
broad  margins,  size  9?4  x  13H,  each  on  a  sheet  by  it- 
self, and  the  entire  one  hundred  will  be  gathered  into 
a  richly  decorated  box.  The  De  Vinne  Press  wul 
do  the  printing  in  the  best  possible  manner  so  that 
each  portrait  will  be  like  a  fine  proof.  A  facsimile  of 
the  autograph  will  be  added  in  nearly  every  case. 

What  has  cost  the  Century  Company  nearly 
$30,000,  you  can  get,  through  the  Argonaut,  for 
a  nominal  sum.  For  $8  50  we  will  give  what 
vou  could  not  get  otherwise  for  less  than  .S15.30, 
namely  : 

The  Century  Gallery  of  One  Hundred  Portraits 

Will  cost  $7.50  at  your  bookseller's  ;  the  Century 
Magazine,  for  a  year— cost,  $4.00  ;  the  Argonaut, 
for  a  year — cost,  S-4.00. 

The  Portrait  Gallery  will  not  be  for  sale  at  any 
price  at  present,  and  can  only  be  had  in  connec- 
tion with  new  subscriptions  or  renewals  to  the 
Argonaut   and   the    Century   .!. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


September  27,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


There  has  been  some  complaint  in  aristocratic  cir- 
cles in  England  that  in  great  country-houses  there  is 
now  found  much  mixed  society.  This  has,  however, 
always  been  the  case,  as  James  Payn  points  out  in 
the  Independent.  He  tells  of  a  well-known  actor 
who  passed  three  days  at  an  historical  mansion  with- 
out knowing  either  host  or  hostess  ;  he  knew  that  the 
marquis  and  his  wife  did  not  speak  to  one  another, 
and  that  each  would  think  he  was  the  guest  of  the 
other.  Worse  people  than  actors  contrive  to  gain 
admittance  into  very  select  mansions.  But  all  records 
of  the  kind  have  been  surpassed  by  what  has  re- 
cently taken  place  in  France.  A  fascinating  person 
has  been  recently  making  a  round  of  visits  at  cer- 
tain chateaux.  He  was  "well  known  in  society," 
which  means  that  he  was  gladly  received  in  it, 
though  nobody  knew  anything  about  him.  He 
lived,  when  not  in.  town  among  his  friends,  in  a 
very  luxurious  fashion.  But  all  that  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  of  his  own  was  a  set  of  scientific  in- 
struments of  burglary.  In  his  possession  was  also 
found  a  portfolio  with  plans  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  the  houses  at  which  he  had  been  stopping. 
Nobody  would  have  believed  such  a  thing  was  pos- 
sible, if  they  had  read  it  "  in  a  book."  One  can  im- 
agine a  polished  forger  :  Fauntleroy  was  a  most  ac- 
complished person,  and  gave  excellent  dinners  ;  when 
he  was  under  sentence  of  death,  he  was  called  on  by 
one  of  his  noble  friends,  who  said  :  "  Since  you  are 
going  to  leave  us,  perhaps  you  will  now  tell  me  where 
you  get  that  green  curacoa  from  "  ;  but  a  p*oli.shed 
burglar  is  quite  a  novelty.  Conceive  his  thoughts 
while  he  is  saying  soft  nothings  to  the  lady  he  took 
into  dinner.  How  he  must  have  eyed  her  jewelry 
and  wondered  where  she  kept  it  !  What  nights  he 
must  have  passed,  flitting  from  room  to  room,  a  habit 
which,  if  discovered,  be  would  doubtless  have  attrib- 
uted to  sleepwalking!  How  very  little  must  have 
been  known  among  his  fine  friends  of  this  gentle- 
man's "  relatives  and  antecedents." 

The  most  extraordinary  instance,  perhaps,  of  one 
moving  in  the  best  society  of  his  time,  always  at  a 
great  expense,  and  with  no  apparent  means  of  live- 
lihood, was  Beau  Fielding  ;  his  death,  too,  by  the  hand 
of  one  fated  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  made  his  case  still  more  remarkable.  Beau 
Fielding  was  a  young  man  of  fashion  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third.  His  house  was  sumptuously 
furnished  ;  his  hunters,  hacks,  and  racers  of  great 
value  ;  and  "  he  kept  a  table  of  princely  hospitality." 
He  had  no  ostensible  source  of  income  ;  all  that  was 
known  of  him  was  that  he  was  the  fifth  son  of  Thomas 
Wilson,  an  impoverished  gentleman  of  Leicestershire. 
Evelyn  describes  him  as  a  very  young  man,  "civil 
and  good-natured,  but  of  no  great  force  of  character," 
and  "very  sober  and  of  good  fame."  All  attempts 
to  discover  his  secret  were  vain  ;  "in  his  most  care- 
less hours  of  amusement,  he  kept  a  strict  guard  over 
his  tongue,  and  left  scandal  to  conjecture  what  it 
pleased."  He  redeemed  his  father's  estate  and  por- 
tioned off  his  sisters,  and  when  remonstrated  with  on 
his  extravagance,  replied  that  however  long  his  life 
should  last  he  would  always  have  enough  to  live  in 
the  same  way.  Some  said  it  was  he  who  had  robbed 
the  Holland  mail,  for  which  another  man  had  suf- 
fered ;  others,  that  he  depended  upon  the  gambling- 
table,  though  he  never  played  for  large  sums.  He 
was  the  enigma  of  social  life  till  his  career  was  cut 
short  by  a  duel.  His  adversary  was,  at  that  time,  a 
young  man  about  town  like  himself,  John  Law, 
who  afterward  became  the  founder  of  the  famous 
Mississippi  Scheme  by  which  half  of  France  was 
ruined.  When  the  mysterious  Beau  died  he  left  only 
a  few  pounds  behind  him,  and  not  a  scrap  of  evidence 
to  enlighten  public  curiosity. 


The  present  season  has  demonstrated  clearly  what 
is  the  best  way  to  dress  the  foot  for  bicycle- riding. 
According  to  Vogue,  the  high  boot  is  no  longer 
stylish.  No  smartly  dressed  woman  ever  wears  the 
high  boot.  It  is  hot,  most  uncomfortable,  tires  the 
ankles  unnecessarily,  and  never  had  any  reason  for  ex- 
istence. It  is  probably  a  product  of  prudery  so  as  to 
prevent  the  exposure  of  the  ankles,  the  short  skirt 
being  necessary  for  bicycle-riding.  The  almost 
universal  foot-wear  in  the  East  this  season  has  been 
the  low  tie,  with  smooth  stockings.  The  tie  can  be 
either  tan  or  black  calfskin,  unpolished — that  is  to 
say,  left  the  dull  black  that  is  gotten  with  ordinary 
boot-blacking  before  it  is  polished.  The  stocking 
usually  is  the  color  of  the  skirt.  This  is  the  simplest, 
least  conspicuous,  and  most  ordinary  dress  for  the 
feet  and  legs.  The  bicycle  shoe  should  be  of  a 
stanch,  plain  character.  There  should  be  no  French 
heels,  but  broad,  flat,  low  heels,  such  as  men's  shoes. 
The  toes  should  be  fairly  well  rounded,  not  pointed, 
and  the  tip  should  go  directly  across  the  toe,  and  not 
be  pointed.  A  great  many  women  have  this  year 
bought  boy,s  shoes  for  bicycling.  They  can  wear  the 
small  sizes,  and  if  care  is  taken  in  selecting  or  order- 
ing them,  they  make  the  best  effect. 


One  of  the  French  newspapers  recently  printed  a 
description  of  the  opera  in  London,  in  which  it  was 
said  that  black  ties  were  forbidden  by  the  manage- 
ment, and  that  white  lawn  ties  were  sold  in  the  lobby 
of  the  theatre.  Over  this  booth  Mrs.  Bradley- Martin 
and  Lady  de  Grey  were  said  to  preside  on  alternate 
"svecjigs-^  There  is,  of  course,  no  truth  in  the  story, 
ing,  perhaps,  that  black  neckties  are  not  much 


worn  at  the  opera  in  London  or  anywhere  else.  A 
black  tie  with  full  dress  in  England  is  very  rarely 
seen,  and  means  usually  that  the  wearer  is  in  mourn- 
ing. With  a  dinner-coat  they  are  necessary  in  this 
country,  which,  the  New  York  Sun  saye,  is  the  only 
one  that  ever  raised  the  dinner-coat  to  the  dignity  of 
a  dress  garment.  In  England  it  is  but  seldom  seen 
in  public,  and  the  men  who  wear  it  there  are  either 
very  young  or  rather  careless  in  matters  of  dress. 
The  men  in  Germany  who  made  their  dressing  a 
matter  of  thought  seized  upon  the  dinner-coat  as  a 
dress  garment  that  was  appropriate  for  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  and  the  result  was  that  the  most 
popular  article  of  men's  dress  in  Germany,  several 
years  ago,  was  a  dinner-coat  worn  with  a  low  waist- 
coat and  a  colored  four-in-hand  necktie.  *I  hat  com- 
bination has  never  lost  its  popularity  in  Germany, 
where  the  dinner-coat  is  more  highly  valued  than  in 
any  other  country  excepting  our  own.  The  French 
have  always  used  it  in  much  the  same  way  the 
English  do. 

A  country  club  on  Staten  Island  recently  made  a 
change  in  its  colors  in  consequence  of  the  determined 
attitude  of  a  young  woman  who  was  acting  in  one  of 
the  variety  shows  on  the  island.  She  got  hold  of  one 
of  the  hat-bands— in  a  way  that  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained  to  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
club — and  continued  to  wear  it  in  the  face  of  threats 
and  entreaties.  When  she  appeared  first  with  the  hat- 
band on  the  board-walk  of  one  of  the  new  summer 
resorts,  it  was  believed  that  a  polite  request  would 
be  sufficient  to  remove  it.  But  that  method  failed 
utterly.  There  was  a  committee  sent  to  negotiate 
with  her,  and  it  retired  in  defeat,  after  having  tried  to 
entice  the  ribbon  from  her,  then  buy  it,  and  finally 
steal  it.  The  young  woman  announced  that  the 
ribbon  had  been  given  to  her  and  that  she  expected 
to  wear  it  as  long  as  she  stayed  on  the  island.  So 
the  hat-band  burst  over  a  mass  of  peroxide  hair  upon 
the  vision  of  the  club  members  on  all  parts  of  the 
island.  After  a  while  it  became  evident  that  only 
one  method  could  ever  circumvent  the  young  woman, 
and  that  was  to  change  the  club's  colors  as  they  were 
arranged  on  the  hat-band.  This  wras  done,  and 
although  the  present  style  of  the  hat-band  is  not  the 
same  that  she  wears,  the  young  woman  has  the  satis- 
faction of  having  driven  the  club  to  very  radical 
action. 

Last  year  it  was  "  the  thing  "  in  London  to  crook 
your  elbow  high  in  the  air,  elevate  your  wrist,  and 
drop  your  hand,  and  execute  a  sort  of  faint  hori- 
zontal movement  when  your  fingers  met  those  of  the 
person  you  were  greeting.  This  season  that  was  all 
changed.  You  hold  your  much-curved  elbow  in  its 
natural  position  on  a  level  with  your  waist,  and, 
with  the  hand  and  wrist  raised  to  within  about  a  line 
with  your  chin,  draw  the  whole  hand  of  the  person 
whom  you  are  greeting  confidentially  back  and  forth 
twice,  in  a  lingering  manner,  then  drop  it  gently. 
This  style  of  hand-shake  is  most  satisfactory  to  young 
persons  of  the  opposite  sex.  It  may  be  made  to 
mean  so  much,  and  yet  commits  you  so  little.  Next 
season  (writes  Anne  Morton  Lane  in  the  Chicago 
Times- Herald)  the  shake  is  to  be  changed  to  hori- 
zontal, pendulum-like  movements  from  uioulder  to 
shoulder,  the  wrist  being  very  much  crooked  and  the 
fingers  only  to  be  given  in  salute. 

"Is  it  ever  justifiable  to  break  off  an  engage- 
ment?" is  a  problem  discussed  by  several  ladies  in 
one  of  their  own  periodicals,  Mrs.  Sarah  Grand 
thinks  that  a  girl  may  take  more  license  in  jilting, 
"for  men  get  on  pretty  comfortably  with  quite  in- 
ferior women."  Indeed,  a  man  is  apt  to  make  the 
best,  and  the  woman  the  worst,  of  what  can  not  be 
mended.  Mrs.  Joseph  Parker  justly  remarks  that 
the  wise  thing  is  to  know  all  about  each  other,  before 
people  get  engaged  at  all.  But,  of  two  wrongs, 
breaking  off  an  engagement  may  be  the  less.  A 
girl  may  discover  that  she  does  not  care  for  a  man, 
or  that  she  prefers  somebody  else.  There  is  a  legend 
of  a  lady  whose  swain,  when  she  murmured  "  Yes," 
said,  "  Let  us  kneel  and  pray  for  a  blessing."  The 
young  woman  confessed  that  she  occupied  this  in- 
terval in  thinking  "how  to  break  it  off,"  which  she 
did  promptly.  Mrs.  Haweis  remarks  that  a  lady 
should  not  use  a  man  "as  a  soft  of  spooning- 
machine."  Lady  Laura  Ridding  exclaims  against  the 
strange  things  done  in  the  name  of  honor,  as  when 
a  man  or  woman  keeps  a  pledge  merely  because 
it  has  been  given.  Honor  is  not  so  common  or 
cheap  that  we  should  belittle  it.  Women  are,  for 
many  reasons,  allowed  more  latitude  in  breaking 
this  promise  than  men.  A  betrothed  man  who 
knows  that  the  girl  will  go  near  to  break  her  heart 
if  he  deserts  her  is  in  a  position  where  honor  cer- 
tainly has  something  to  say.  Women  are  much  more 
lenient  than  men  to  male  jilts,  whom  other  men  in- 
stinctively desire  to  beat  or  shoot.  It  is  plain  that, 
while  men  regard  honor  as  a  binding  principle,  they 
will  be  more  cautious  about  falling  into  entangle- 
ments. But  if  they  acquire  the  idea  that  they  can 
break  engagements  with  as  little  blame  as  commonly 
attaches  to  the  other  sex,  they  will  be  more  reckless 
in  getting  betrothed  at  a  venture.  A  male  jilt  in- 
flicts a  much  severer  social  wrong  than  a  lady  jilt, 
yet  female  opinion  lets  him  off  with  comparative  ease. 
Miss  Annie  Swan's  experience  of  life  teaches  her 
that  "  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  man 
who  tires.  A  man  suffers  little,  if  at  all,  from  being 
jilted."    A   man,  it  seems,  is  not  "cheapened"  by 


being  left  to  wear  the  willow  ;  a  woman  is.  But 
Miss  Swan  should  remember  that  a  man  betrayed 
often  abandons  himself  to  a  course  of  what  moralists 
call  "  gayety."  Unlike  Lady  Laura  Ridding,  Miss 
Swan  thinks  that  few  women  would  not  prefer  to 
take  their  chance  with  a  reluctant  but  honorable 
swain  rather  than  lose  him.  If  that  is  so.  surely  a 
man  is  bound  to  keep  his  word  ;  and  here  the  young 
are  placed  in  great  jeopardy.  Are  Ihey  to  follow 
Miss  Swan's  or  Lady  Laura  Ridding's  theory  ? 
They  can  hardly  put  the  question  to  the  person 
most  concerned,  and  professional  casuists  leave  the 
matter  undetermined.  If  a  young  man  consults  a 
lady  friend,  she  will  probably  advise  breaking  oft. 
If  he  consults  a  man,  he  is  likely  to  hear  some  very 

plain  language. 

* 

"The  bicycle  has  put  a  premium  on  female 
servants,"  said  the  proprietor  of  a  New  York  intelli- 
gence office  recently.  "Like  their  sisters  in  other 
stations  in  life,  the  servant-girls  have  taken  to 
wheeling,  and  in  doing  so  neglect  their  household 
duties.  It's  got  so  nowadays  that  some  of  them  re- 
fuse to  take  situations  where  they  are  forbidden  to 
go  out  wheeling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  women  who 
want  servants  don't  want  bike  servants.  They  say 
that  the  servants  who  ride  wheels  are  so  anxious  to 
get  out  that  they  do  their  work  too  quickly,  and 
hence  badly,  then  dash  away  on  their  wheels  and 
stay  out  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  girl  is  late  in  getting  breakfast  and 
dopy  in  wailing  on  the  table.  One  woman  came  in 
here,  the  other  day,  and  offered  me  firty  dollars  as 
commission  to  get  her  a  good  servant  who  had  not 
learned  to  ride,  and  many  employers  are  willing  to 
pay  as  high  as  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  such  a  girl." 

Morganatic  marriages  are  regarded  by  many  in 
this  country  in  the  light  of  something  immoral.  The 
position  of  a  morganatic  wife,  however  (according 
to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune),  is  perfectly 
respectable.  Her  union  receives  the  sanction  and 
blessing  of  the  church,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it 
differs  from  the  ordinary  marriage  is  that  the  left 
hand  is  given  at  the  altar,  and  that  the  rights  of  the 
inferior  of  contracting  parlies  are  limited.  Indeed,  the 
word  "  morganatic,"  derived  from  the  Scandinavian 
words  morgyan  ("to  limit"),  implies  as  much.  The 
people  who  until  now  have  been  permitted  to  con- 
tract morganatic  marriages  have  been  not  only  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  now  reigning  house 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  Denmark, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  but  also  the  members  of  what 
are  known  as  the  mediatized  families  of  Central 
Europe.  These  figure  in  Part  II.  of  the  "  Almanach 
de  Gotha."  The  heads  of  these  houses — some  of 
them  dukes,  some  princes,  others  merely  marquises 
and  counts  (such  as,  for  instance,  Count  Pappen- 
heim,  who  married  Miss  Wheeler,  of  Philadelphia) — 
formerly  enjoyed  the  rank  and  power  of  petty  sover- 
eigns, vassals,  however,  to  His  Apostolic  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  at  Vienna. 
The  Napoleonic  wars  swept  the  majority  of  these 
small  states  away,  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna  set  its 
seal  upon  their  disappearance.  It  was  felt,  however, 
that  they  required  some  sort  of  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  their  dominions.  Accordingly,  they  and  their 
lineal  descendants  were  invested  with  a  number  of 
extraordinary  privileges,  such  as  are  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  actually  reigning  houses,  conspicuous 
among  which  was  the  right  to  contract  morganatic  mar- 
riages. These  unions  are  no  longer  tolerated  by  French 
law,  the  failure  of  Mile,  de  Clinchamps  to  assume  the 
tide  of  her  husband,  the  late  Due  d'Aumale,  who  has 
bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  enormous  fortune  to  her 
son,  being  solely  due  to  a  private  agreement  between 
them.  The  King  of  Saxony  and  his  fellow-judges, 
acting  as  a  court  of  last  appeal  in  the  Lippe-Detmold 
succession  controversy,  have  now  adopted  the  sensi- 
ble French  view,  and  have  declared  that  left-handed 
marriages  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  bar  to 
succession  to  the  throne  ;  ergo,  that  they  are  just  as 
valid,  as  binding,  and  as  complete  as  ordinary  matri- 
monial alliances. 

■    ♦ — • 

Gross    Outrages 

Upon  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  are  per- 
petrated by  multitudes  of  injudicious  people  who, 
upon  experiencing  the  annoyance  of  constipation  in 
a  slight  degree,  infiltrate  their  digestive  organs  with 
drenching  evacuants,  which  enfeeble  the  intestinal 
membrane  to  a  serious  extent,  sometimes,  even,  super- 
inducing dysentery  or  piles.  Hosteller's  Stomach 
Bitters  is  the  true  succedaneum  for  these  nostrums, 
since  it  is  at  once  invigorating,  gentle,  and  effectual. 
It  also  banishes  dyspepsia,  malarial  complaints, 
rheumatism,  and  kidney  troubles. 


Is  Something  Wrong 
With  Your  Skirt? 

If  you  don't  get 


Skirt  Binding 
You  Don't  Get  the  Best,  BECAUSE  .... 

It  Wears  the  Best,  It  Fits  Perfectly,  and  It 
Gives  the  Richest  and  Most  Elegant  Finish. 

LOOK  OH  THE  BiCK  for  the  letters  S.H.&M. 

It's  the  Only  Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If    your    dealer    will     not    supply    you    we    will. 

Samples  s/unviitg  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

S.   H.  &  BI.  Cu.,   P.O.  Box  699,  N.T.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

636  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8   2,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  ^96 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  E.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  AssisLant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  E.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 S23,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,594,504 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.  E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  CasKier. 


MUTUAL    SAVINGS    BANK 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post  St.,    Mechanics'   Institute  Building 

GUARANTEE  CAPITAL 81,000,000. 

PAID-UP    CAPITAL 300,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen   M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

M       v     i  .Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

wew  York JThe  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

,-.,  -  \  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Ltucag° |  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  GeseUschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies . .  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &CO/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Got.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sta. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CaBh  Capital  and  Surplns 86,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid    Up,    SI, 000, 000  ;    Assets,    83,300, 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Poucy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst.-Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant, 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L,  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent. 


JJflCIElK. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Rombike  sends  'em  to  him." 

nniiritfr>a  FresB-Cuttlng  Bureau  will  send 
nUmLilVL  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Romeike,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York, 


September  27,  1897. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 


An  English  bishop  once  confided  to  an  old  Welsh 
clergyman  his  difficulty  in  mastering  the  Welsh 
doubl*  t.  The  parson  replied  :  "  Put  the  tip  of  your 
apostolic  tongue  in  the  roof  of  your  episcopal  mouth, 
my  lord,  and  then  hiss  like  a  gander." 

The  father  of  a  lawver  now  well  known  in  San 
Francisco,  was  in  his  last  illness  talking  with  a  clergy- 
man, when  the  latter  asked  him  if  he  had  made  his 
peace  with  God.  "Sir,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
"  the  Lord  and  1  have  never  had  any  trouble." 


Thad  Stevens  once  had  a  colored-  servant  in  Wash- 
ington named  Matilda,  who  one  morning  smashed  a 
large  dish  at  the  buffet.     "  Wliat  have  you  broken 

now,  you  d black  idiot?"  exclaimed  her  master. 

Matilda  meekly  responded  :  " 'Tain't  de  fo'th  com- 
mandment, bress  de  Lawri." 

The  lale  Dr.  von  Stephan,  postmaster- general  of 
Germany,  one  day,  when  he  was  on  an  inspection 
tour,  overheard  an  instrument  in  a  loc  d  telegraph- 
ofnee  clicking  his  name.  This  is  what  he  heard  : 
"  Look  out  for  squalls.  Stephan  is  somewhere  on  the 
line.  He  will  be  poking  his  no.e  everywhere."  The 
postmaster-general  smiled,  and  then  went  to  the  key 
and  flashed  back  this  reply:  "Too  late!  He  has 
already  poked  his  no->e  in  here. — Stephan." 


At  a  school  in  Dudley  the  inspector  was  examining 
the  second  class  in  geography.  Pointing  to  the 
North  Sea,  he  said  :  "  Now,  .boys,  why  does  not  the 
water  of  this  sea  run  over  the  land  when  so  many 
rivers  are  always  running  into  it?"  All  the  boys  in 
the  class  seemed  puzzled  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
one  little  boy  put  out  his  hand  as  a  signal  that  he 
knew.  "  What  do  you  think,  my  boy  ? "  said  the  in- 
spector.    "  'Cos  the  fishes  drinkin'  it,"  was  the  reply. 


Verdi  labored  long  before  he  persuaded  Victor 
Hugo,  who  was  vexed  that  the  tragic  beauties  of  his 
"  Le  Roi  s'amuse"  had  been  turned  into  operatic 
effects,  to  attend  a  performance  of  "  Rigoletto."  He 
succeeded  at  length,  and  Hugo  sat  in  the  box  with 
the  composer  and  listened  to  the  opera.  But  not  a 
word  did  he  speak.  Verdi's  impatience  got  the  belter 
of  him,  and  he  asked  :  "  Well,  what  say  you — about 
the  quartet,  for  instance?"  "Show  me  a  way  in 
which  four  persons  can  be  permitted  to  speak  simul- 
taneously," replied  the  poet,  "  and  I  will  write  some- 
thing more  beautiful  than  your  quartet." 

A  certain  learned  professor  in  New  York  has  a 
wife  and  family,  but,  professor- like,  his  thoughts  are 
always  with  his  books.  One  evening  his  wife,  who 
had  been  out  for  some  hours,  returned  to  find  the 
house  remarkably  quiet.  She  had  left  the  children 
playing  about,  but  now  they  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  She  asked  what  had  become  of  them,  and 
the  professor  explained  that,  as  they  had  made  a 
good  deal  of  noise,  he  had  put  them  to  bed  without 
waiting  for  her  or  calling  a  maid.  "I  hope  they 
gave  you  no  trouble,"  she  said.  "  No,"  replied  the 
professor,  "with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  the  cot 
here.  He  objected  a  good  deal  to  my  undressing 
him  and  putting  him  to  bed."  The  wife  went  to  in- 
spect the  cot.  "Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "that's  little 
Johnny  Green,  from  next  door." 

One  hard  winter,  when  sickness  came  to  the  poorly 
paid  pastor  of  a  certain  New  England  church,  his 
flock  determined  to  meet  at  his  house  and  offer 
prayers  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  sick  ones 
and  for  material  blessings  upon  the  pastor's  family. 
While  one  of  the  deacons  was  offering  a  fervent 
prayer  for  blessings  upon  the  pastor's  household, 
there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  When  the  door 
was  opened,  a  stout  farmer- boy  was  seen.  "What 
do  you  want,  boy?"  asked  one  of  the  elders.  "  I've 
brought  pa's  prayers,"  replied  the  boy.  "  Brought 
pa's  prayers?  What  do  you  mean?"  "Yep, 
brought  his  prayers,  an"  they're  out  in  the  wagon. 
Just  help  me,  an'  we'll  get  'em  in."  Investigation 
disclosed  the  fact  that  "pa's  prayers"  consisted  of 
potatoes,  flour,  bacon,  cornmeal,  turnips,  apples, 
warm  clothing,  and  a  lot  of  jellies  for  the  sick  ones. 
The  prayer- meeting  adjourned  in  short  order. 

A  well-to-do  Georgia  farmer  (writes  Frank  L.  Stan- 
ton in  the  Atlanta  Constitution)  invited  a  merchant 
friend  to  dine  with  him.  The  merchant  was  known 
for  his  crankiness  and  had  once  or  twice  tried  to  shoot 
people  for  imagined  wrongs.  The  farmer  had  con- 
siderable business  dealings  with  him,  and  they  were 
on  the  best  of  terms.  However,  the  farmer  always 
kept  a  wary  eye  on  him.  Several  days  after  the  din- 
ner at  the  farmer's  house,  the  merchant  said  to  him  : 
"  I  can't  account  for  the  queer  feelings  and  impulses 
I  have  occasionally.  For  instance,  the  other  day, 
when  I  was  dining  at  your  table,  it  suddenly  came 
into  n.y  mind  to  kill  you,  though  I  had  nothing  in 
the  world  against  you.  1  had  a  pistol  in  my  pocket 
at  the  time,  and  once  I  had  my  hand  on  it,  when 
the  strange  feeling  passed  from  me."  "  Don't  let 
that  bother  you,"  said  the  farmer;  "I  knowed  all 
about  your  failin's  in  that  line,  an'  I  wuzn't  asleep 


when  I  saw  your  hand  to  your  hip.  My  son  John 
wuz  standin'  in  the  hallway  back  of  you  with  a  shot- 
gun leveled  at  you,  an"  you  jist  did  save  your  bacon 
by  changin'  your  mind.  Ef  you  hadn't,  he'd  er 
blowed  daylight  through  you  !  " 

In  old  times,  to  dine  with  a  nobleman  cost  more  in 
tips  to  the  servants  than  a  club  dinner.  James  Payn 
relates  that  Lord  Poor,  a  well-named  Irish  peer,  ex- 
cused himself  from  dining  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
upon  the  ground  that  he  could  not  afford  it.  "If 
you  will  give  me  the  guinea  I  have  to  pay  your  cook 
[fancy  !]  I  will  come  as  often  as  you  choose  to  ask 
me,"  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  duke,  how- 
ever, had  not  the  pluck  to  stop  the  practice.  Lord 
Taafe,  a  general  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  did 
what  he  could.  He  always  attended  his  guests  to 
the  door ;  when  they  put  their  hands  into  their 
pockets,  he  said  :  "  No  ;  if  you  do  give  it,  give  it  to 
me,  for  it  was  I  who  paid  for  your  dinner."  To  Sir 
Timothy  Waldo  must  be  given  the  credit  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  monstrous  practice.  After  dinner  with 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  he  put  a  crown  into  the 
cook's  hand — it  was  rejected.  "1  do  not  take  silver, 
sir."  "  Very  good  ;  and  I  do  not  give  gold."  This 
courageous  rejoinder  "caught  on,"  and  the  day  of 
vail-;  to  cooks  was  over. 


JONES'S    EXPERIMENT. 


How  a  Benedict  Studied  his  Wife's  Character. 


John  Jones  was  telling  his  wife — they  had  not  been 
married  very  long,  by  the  way — about  a  man  who 
came  home  one  night  so  drunk  that  he  had  to  lie 
down  on  the  floor,  while  his  wife  pulled  his  shoes  off 
for  him.  He  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  this  man's 
wife  did  not  seem  to  take  her  husband's  condition  to 
heart  very  badly,  but  made  rather  a  joke  of  it.  and 
twitted  him  in  the  morning  quite  good-humoredly. 

"Such  a  spirit."  remarked  Jones,  "  strikes  me  as 
being  very  creditable  to  a  woman.  It  isn't  every 
man's  wife  who  regards  an  occasional  lapse  so  leni- 
ently. Now,  as  you  know,  I  am  not  a  drinking  man, 
but  if  I  should  get  drunk  one  of  these  nights — I  say 
if  1  should — how  would  you  take  it?"  And  he 
watched  her  face  carefully  as  he  asked  the  question. 

Mrs.  Jones  laughed  heartily.  The  idea  seemed  to 
amuse  her  very  much.  But  she  straightened  out  her 
features  and  assumed  a  shocked  expression,  "  I 
should  be  disgusted.  John."  she  said,  "  perfectly  dis- 
gusted. Why,  I  shudder  at  the  mere  idea  of 
your  being  intoxicated.  You  would  lose  my  re- 
spect, John,  right  away,  and  whatever  you  do,  you 
must  never  forfeit  that  !  No,  John,  dear,  I  could 
never  stand  your  being  drunk  !  " 

John  listened  with  great  attention  to  this  reply, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  didn't  mean  a 
word  of  it.  Jones  was  something  of  a  reader  of 
character,  and  in  his  own  quiet  way  he  had  been 
studying  the  various  phases  of  his  wife's  disposition 
ever  since  they  had  been  married,  two  years  ago. 

"  Dear  me,"  murmured  Mrs.  Jones,  one  night  or 
early  morning,  about  a  week  after  their  conversa- 
tion already  noted,  "  I  wonder  where  John  can  be  ! 
He's  never  been  so  late  before  out  playing  poker.  I 
feel  quite  anxious." 

The  hour  was  two  A.  M.  and  Mrs.  Jones  was  seated 
in  a  chair  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  which  she  was 
not  reading. 

Suddenly  she  heard  the  rattle  of  a  key  in  the  lock 
of  the  outer  door  of  the  flat,  and  in  a  few  moments 
her  ears  noted  the  sound  of  something  stumbling 
along  the  hall.  She  grew  pale,  and  stood  up.  The 
parlordoor  was  opened  with  considerable  violence, 

and  she  saw .     Well,  she  could  scarcely  believe 

her  eyes  at  first.  Was  this  her  husband  ?  The 
spectacle  in  the  open  doorway  was  that  of  a  man 
with  a  battered  hat,  torn  coat,  and  trousers  splashed 
with  wet  mud.  His  clothes  simply  reeked  with 
whisky.  He  gazed  at  her  with  blinking  eyes,  his 
mouth  trembled,  and  he  leered  at  her.  His  eye- 
glasses were  fastened  on  to  his  right  ear. 

"'Lo!" 

"  Oh,  John  !  "  was  all  she  could  say. 

" 'Lo,  M'ria  !  "  he  repeated,  " 'lo  !  Wash  ma'r  ? 
W'y  'n' jer  come  'n'  gimme  kiss,  hey?"  Then  he 
chuckled.  "HEY?"  he  said  again,  in  aloud  and 
fierce  tone  of  voice. 

"Oh,  John,"  she  said,  approaching  him  with  re- 
luctance, "come  into  the  room,  for  goodness  sake, 
and  close  the  door.  The  people  in  the  flat  above 
will  hear  you  !  " 

"  D'n1  care  'f  they  do  !  "  he  replied,  still  hanging 
on  to  the  knob  and  swaying  about  unsteadily.  ' '  Who 
cares  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Who  cares  ?    Dev'l  bit !  " 

She  closed  the  door  and  he  immediately  slipped  to 
the  floor  with  a  thump.  She  surveyed  him  as  he  lay 
there  with  an  expression  on  her  face  that  had  never 
been  there  before.  And  then  she  wondered  what 
was  to  be  done.  As  she  wondered,  he  kissed  his 
hand  to  her  in  a  maudlin  fashion,  hitting  himself  in 
the  eye. 

"  Pull  off  boots  !  "  he  commanded. 

She  turned  away  with  a  glance  of  aversion. 

"  Pull  off  boots  !  "  he  repeated,  banging  his  heels 
on  the  carpet.  She  hesitated  for  an  instant,  but 
obeyed  him. 

"  Come,  John,"  she  then  said.  "  Try  and  get  up. 
See  if  you  can  take  hold  of  my  arm.  I'll  take  care 
of  you,  dear.  Come.  There's  a  good  boy  1 "  Her 
tone  was  quite  affectionate. 

It  seemed  to  have  some  effect  on  him,  for  he  rose 


with  difficulty.  She  led  him  out  to  the  bathroom. 
"  Get  in  the  bath,  now,  dear,"  she  said,  sweetly. 

'  *  Ge'n  wot  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  The  bath-tub,"  she  repeated. 

"  But  er  gomme  cloze  on,"  he  objected,  looking 
round  at  her. 

"Oh,  no,  you  haven't,  John,"  she  told  him.  "  You 
think  you  have,  but  you  haven't.  Now  get  in,  like  a 
good  boy." 

Her  argument  seemed  unanswerable  to  him,  so  he 
laughed  foolishly  and  slowly  climbed  into  the  tub. 
though  in  a  hesitating  kind  of  a  way.  He  was  no 
sooner  in  than  she  grabbed  his  head,  pushed  it 
under  the  tap,  and  turned  on  the  cold  water  at  full 
force.  It  took  him  so  much  by  surprise  that  he  was 
at  first  motionless,  but  he  soon  commenced  to  strug- 
gle violently.  In  vain.  She  held  his  head  with  both 
of  her  hands. 

At  last  he  gave  a  superhuman  effort  and  stood  up 
straight  in  the  bath. 

"Here!  here!"  he  yelled,  "what  the  devil  does 
this  mean  ?  "     His  enunciation  was  perfectly  clear. 

Mrs.  Maria  Jones  laughed  very  heartily  indeed. 

"  I  was  sobering  you  up,  dear,"  she  replied. 

"  But  I'm  not  drunk  !  " 

"  Really  not  drunk?    You  don't  say  so  !  " 

"Certainly  not!  1  was  only  pretending — just  to 
fool  you." 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  know,"  was  the  reply  of  Maria. 

"  Then  what  in  the  name  of  asterisks  did  you  do 
that  for  ?  "  he  demanded,  as  he  shook  the  water  out 
of  his  ears. 

"  To  teach  you  not  to  try  and  deceive  your 
wife  !  " 

And  when  she  left  him  alone  with  two  or  three 
huckaback  towels  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  quit  studying  the  various  phases  of  his  wife's 
character. — New  York  Joitrnal. 

BICYCLE   VERSE. 


Texas,  A.  D.  1907. 
Away  down  on  the  Brazos, 

Where  the  cotton  grows  so  tall 
That  the  pickers  pick  with  airships 

Or  they  can  not  pick  at  all, 
A  group  of  men  had  gathered 

On  a  somewhat  sudden  call. 

'Twas  early  in  the  morning  ; 

Such  a  morning  as  nowhere 
On  earth,  except  in  Texas, 

Has  that  quality  of  air 
Which  makes  man's  moral  nature 

Seem  to  want  to  act  more  square. 

The  group  had  come  together 

At  the  meeting  of  the  ways, 
With  a  party  in  ihe  middle 

Whom  they  didn't  stop  to  praise, 
As  they  tied  him  with  a  tether 

And  tendered  him  a  raise. 

The  last  sad  rites  were  over. 

When  a  stranger  passed  that  way 
Who  was  very  quick  to  notice 

That  the  deuce  had  been  to  pay, 
And  the  party  who  had  paid  it 

Didn't  have  a  word  to  say. 

"  Stealin'  hosses  ?  "  asked  the  stranger, 
As  he  pulled  up  on  the  pike 
And  nodded  toward  the  swinger. 
"  Well,  not  hardly,"  said  Bad  Ike  ; 
"  Thar  ain't  a  hoss  in  Texas, 

The  snoozer  stole  a  bike." — Truth. 

A  Word  to  the  Wise. 
Brake,  brake,  brake. 

With  your  foot  on  the  foremost  wheel, 
And  never  let  up  on  the  tempting  slope, 

No  matter  how  you  may  feel. 

'Tis  well  for  the  scorcher  bold 

As  he  skims  on  his  level  way, 
With  the  toe-clips  firm  on  his  wary  feet, 

And  his  ninety-gear  at  play. 

But  the  coasting  fool  goes  on 

Toasmash-up  under  the  hill, 
With  splintered  bones  and  a  fractured  skull, 

And  his  good  wheel  cold  and  still. 

Brake,  brake,  brake, 

With  your  foot  on  your  front  wheel  true, 
And  the  broken  pate  of  that  imbecile's  fate 

Will  never  occur  to  you. — Puck. 


.  .ixture 

I  Smoking  Tobacco  ## 


You  will  get  a  new  notion 
of  what  a  lamp-chimney  can 
be,  when  you  use  a  Macbeth  ; 
and  of  what  it  can  do,  when 
you  get  the  right  one. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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IDEAL    PLEASURE    BOATS 

That  do  not  have  to  wait  for  wind.  Her- 
cules Gasoline  Launches  and  Yachts  are 
safe,  sure,  and  speedy.  None  of  the  smoke, 
heat,  or  danger  of  the  steam  engine,  liuilf 
in  all  sizes.     Write  for  prices  lo 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

315  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  WHITELY 
EXERCISER 

PRICE  -  S3.00 

— AT— 

GEO.    T?V.    siiheve, 

739   Market   Street,  Sun  Francisco, 
...  I  have  been   using  one  for  20  minutes  each  night, 
and  like  it  better  and  better  the  longer  I  have  it.  .  .  . 
Yours  for  health,  ROBERT  J.  ROBERTS, 

Physical  Director  Boston  V.  M.  C.  A. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong   Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

l>oric Tuesday,  October  1  3 

Belgie  (Via  Honolulu)  . .  Saturday,  October  30 
Coptic  .(Via  Honolulu).Tliuraday,  November  1  8 
Gaelic Tuesday,  Decern litr  7 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For   freight   and    passage    apply   at   company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS.  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  9  a.  m.,  Oct.  3,  8,  13,  18,  23,  28.  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  at  9  a.  m.,  Oct.  3,  S, 
13,  18,  23,  28,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka. 
Humboldt  Bay,  Steamer  Pomona.,  at  2  P.  m.,  Oct.  1,  5,  9, 
13,  18,  22,  26,  30,  Nov.  3,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  29,  Dec.  3,  7. 
11,  15,  20,  24,  28.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles,  and  way 
ports,  at  9  a.  m..  Oct.  1,  5.  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at 
Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo 
(Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  at  11  A.  M„  Oct.  3,  7.  11,  15, 
19.  23.  27,  31,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  En- 
senada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Guay- 
mas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  m.,  the  second  of 
each  month.  The  Company  reserves  the  right  to  change, 
without  previous  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours 
of  sailing.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Mont- 
gomery St. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


£AN1C 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon. 
olulu  only,  Tuesday.  October 
5th,  at  2  p.  m.  Special  party 
rates. 

S .  S .  Moan  a  sails  via 
Honolulu   and    Auckland    for 


J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and   Southamptou  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Paul Oct.     6 Oct.  27 Nov.  17 

St.  Louis Oct.    13 Nov.    3 Nov.  24 

Paris Oct.  20 Nov.  10 Dec.     1 

RED    STAR    LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.     From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Noordland Oct.     6  I  Westernland Oct.   27 

Friesland Oct.    13     Southwark Nov.     3 

Kensington ........  Oct.   20  |  Noordland Nov.   10 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  BIdg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— O.CEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  lo    Lon- 
don in  3^  hours. 

MAJESTIC  Sept.  39.. ..Oct.    27  ...Nov.  74 

ADRIATIC 1  't-  .    , 

GERMANIC Oct.      6   ...Nov.    3...    hee.     8 

TEUTONIC Oct.    13. ...Nov.  10...  Dec.  1* 

BRITANNIC Oct.    20. ...Nov.  17...    I  lee.   71 

First   Cabin.   $75   and   upward  ;    very  superior  Second 
Cabin,  $45  and  upward  :  Steerage  al  low  rates. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent,  Ne»   York; 
S.  TENNEV   FRENCH,  Gen.  Western    \ 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.   FLETI   H 
Street,  or  to  official  railwav  and  steamship  on 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


September  27,  1897. 


This  Season's  Debutantes, 
There  are  about  twenty  debutantes  to  become 
buds  this  coming  season.  They  are  all  anxiously 
awaiting  the  first  meetings  of  the  Friday  Night  Club, 
the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club,  and  the  Terpsichoreans 
to  make  their  debuts.  Most  of  them  are  very  pretty, 
and  all  are  accomplished  and  excellent  dancers. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  debutantes  will  be 
as  follows  :  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Gertrude 
Carroll,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman,  Miss  Ethel 
Keeney,  Miss  Susie  Blanding,  Miss  Muriel  Ather- 
ton,  Miss  Margaret  Cole,  Miss  Helen  Thomas,  Miss 
Therese  Morgan,  Miss  Marie  Wells,  Miss  Marie 
Oge,  Miss  Edna  Hopkins,  Miss  Lily  Follis,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ames,  and  Miss  Mamie  Polheraus.  Miss 
Genevieve  King,  Miss  Flora  Dean,  and  Miss  Sophie 
Pierce  would  have  come  out  this  season  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  they  have  gone  East  to  attend 
school. 

Whittier  Dinner  and  Theatre-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Robinson  Whittier,  nie 
Carroll,  gave  a  dinner-party  last  Monday  evening  in 
honor  of  Miss  Virginia  Fair  at  their  residence  on 
Jackson  Street.  Covers  were  laid  for  ten,  and  the 
table  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers.  After 
dinner  the  party  was  driven  to  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
and  witnessed  the  performance  of  "A  Virginia 
Courtship."  A  supper  afterward  completed  a 
pleasant  evening. 

The  party  comprised  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Whit- 
tier. Miss  Virginia  Fair,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Miss 
Genevieve  Goad,  Miss  Lillian  Follis,  Mr.  Walter 
Martin,  Mr.  George  Loughborough,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Greenwood,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wilson. 


A  Dinner  to  Augustus  Thomas. 
Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  vice-president  of  the 
Lambs  Club,  of  New  York  city,  who  is  paying  a 
visit  to  this  coast,  was  a  guest  of  honor  last  Saturday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  the  Bohemian  Club  given  by 
about  fifty  of  the  members.  The  floral  decoration  of 
the  table  was  ornate  and  the  scheme  of  mingling  the 
emblems  of  the  two  clubs— the  owl  and  the  lamb— in 
the  decorations  was  both  appropriate  and  effective. 
The  gentlemen  wore  miniature  woolly  lambs  as 
boutonnieres.  Mr.  William  Sproule,  president  of 
the  Bohemian  Club,  presided,  and  a  string  orchestra 
played  throughout  the  evening.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  felicitous  toasts  and  responses  given  by  Presi- 
dent Sproule,  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  Mr.  George 
T.  Bromley,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  Albert 
Gerberding,    Mr.    Edwin   Stevens,   and  others,   and 


Experts  Say 

Where   Finest  Food  Is 

Required  Royal  Bak= 

ing  Powder  Must 

Be  Used. 


Miss  Suzy  Trac3T,  the 
cooking  demonstrator  in 
the  Model  Kitchen  at  the 
Mechanics'  Fair,  sa}7s  : — 

"  In  the  practice  of  my  pro- 
fession as  a  teacher  of  cook- 
er}- I  have  tried  the  different 
brands  of  baking  powder, 
and  I  find  that  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  gives  the  best 
satisfaction.  I  can  accom- 
plish the  best  results  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  Ro3'al 
Baking  Powder  than  of  any 
other  kind,  and  I  find  it 
always  to  be  perfectly  uni- 
form in  its  action.'' 

7: 
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songs  were  sung  by  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  and 
Mr.  Frank  Coffin.  The  affair  was  highly  successful 
in  every  respect. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of    Miss   Cecilia  Cudahy  and    Mr. 
John  B.  Casserly  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 27th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr. 
Michael  Cudahy,  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Jennie  Hobbs  and  Dr.  Eugene  Goodwin,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  will  be  united  in  marriage  next 
Wednesday  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  H.  Hobbs,  1708  Geary  Street. 
Only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  will  be 
present. 

A  marriage  has  been  arranged  and  will  take  place 
early  in  October  between  Captain  Henry  Lysons, 
V.  C,  Scottish  Rifles,  D.  A.  A.  G.,  Western  District, 
second  son  of  General  Sir  Daniel  Lysons,  G.  C.  B-, 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  Miss  Vanda  Louise 
Bretton,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Treffry,  of 
Place  Castle,  Fowey,  Cornwall,  and  niece  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Newton  Kierulff,  of  Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mary  F. 
Dudley  to  Dr.  Wallace  Irving  Terry,  of  Oakland. 
Miss  Dudley  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Dudley,  of  Stockton.  Dr.  Terry  is  a  son  of  the  late 
W.  E.  Terry,  of  Sacramento. 

Miss  Edith  McBean  gave  an  informal  matinee  tea 
last  Wednesday  at  her  home,  1935  Pacific  Avenue. 
It  was  what  is  now  termed  a  "telephone  tea,"  as 
most  of  the  young  ladies  were  invited  through  that 
medium.  The  affair  was  complimentary  to  Miss 
Virginia  Fair,  and  every  feature  of  it  was  delightful. 
The  invitations  were  limited,  but  that  did  not  lessen 
the  pleasures  of  the  afternoon. 

Miss  Olive  Holbrook  has  gone  East  to  pursue  her 
studies  at  school.  Last  Wednesday  Miss  Leontine 
Blakeman  invited  a  few  of  her  \oung  friends  to  meet 
her  at  luncheon  at  her  home,  1607  Gough  Street,  and 
the  afternoon  was  very  pleasantly  passed. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Sewall  gave  a  bathing- 
party  at  Waikiki,  which  is  the  Trouville  of  Hono- 
lulu, on  the  evening  of  September  10th.  The  bath- 
houses were  illuminated  and  decorated  and  an 
orchestra  provided  music.  There  were  about  sixty 
guests  in  all,  and  they  passed  the  evening  most  en- 
joyably. 

A  Stevenson  Fountain. 
A  reader  of  the  Argonaut  sends  us  from  Boston  a 
clipping  from  the  Boston  Herald  of  August  8th  with 
the  remark  that  we  "might  possibly  be  able  to 
answer  the  paragraph."  The  paragraph  runs  as 
follows  :  "  The  fact  that  the  inscription  on  the  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  fountain  in  San  Francisco  spells  his 
name  Stephenson  is  commented  upon  as  irreverent, 
though  we  believe  it  satisfies  the  Byronic  definition  of 
fame."  The  Argonaut  has  often  commented  on 
newspaper  inaccuracy  and  given  many  local  in- 
stances. This  is  a  striking  one — a  comment  on  the 
incorrect  spelling  of  Stevenson's  name  on  the  Steven- 
son fountain  in  San  Francisco.  The  blunder  would 
be  inexcusable  did  it  exist.  But  as  there  is  no 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  fountain  in  San  Francisco, 
there  is  therefore  no  inscription  upon  that  fountain. 
And  as  there  is  no  inscription,  there  is  no  spelling  on 
the  inscription.  As  there  is  no  spelling,  there  is  no 
blunder  in  the  spelling.  We  respectfully  submit  to 
the  Boston  Herald  that  if  some  one  has  blundered,  it 
is  not  the  man  who  did  not  spell  the  unspelled  name 
Stephenson  on  the  air-drawn  inscription  of  the  apoc- 
ryphal tablet  of  the  San  Francisco  Stevenson  fountain 
which  does  not  exist. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  Cake-Walk. 
The  fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  closed  last 
week  with  a  "cake-walk."  For  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  may  not  know  the  term,  we  will  explain 
that  the  cake-walk  has  long  been  known  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  It  is  a  species  of 
competition  common  among  the  colored  people,  in 
which  the  prize  of  a  cake  is  given  for  the  most  grace- 
ful walking.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  all  sorts  of 
pirouettes  and  pigeon-wings  are  indulged  in,  and 
that  the  poor  creatures  who  indulge  in  this  exhibition 
are  mercilessly  guyed  by  the  spectators.  In  the 
West  and  South  such  affairs  are  not  infrequently 
accompanied  by  bloody  affrays  as  a  result  of  the 
guying.  We  can  not  congratulate  the  directors  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  fostering  any  such  exhi- 
bition at  one  of  their  fairs.  The  people  of  this  city 
have  been  more  than  kind  to  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute. It  is  supposed  to  be  an  institution  for  the  dis- 
semination of  liberal  ideas  and  culture.  But  when  it 
goes  out  of  its  way  to  indulge  in  such  affairs  as  cake- 
walks,  it  is  certainly  losing  its  character.  If  there  be 
not  a  reform  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  we  fear  that 
at  the  next  fair,  in  addition  to  cake-walks,  there  will 
be  prize-fights,  rat-baits,  and  cock-fights. 


Among  the  recent  real-estate  transfers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco there  is  one  of  several  owners  to  Frank  Mas- 
key  for  the  property  on  the  east  side  of  Kearny 
Street,  south  of  Post,  fifty-five  by  one  hundred  feet 
in  size.  The  price  was  ninety-two  thousand  dollars. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  candy  business  pays 
in  San  Francisco.  The  profit  on  a  box  of  candy  is 
doubtless  large,  but  still  it  must  have  taken  a  great 
many  scores  of  thousands  of  boxes  of  candy  and  a 
great  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ice-cream 
sodas  to  amount  to  ninety-two  thousand  dollars. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Century  Club  Concert. 

An  enjoyable  concert  was  given  at  the  Century 
Club  last  Wednesday  by  Mme.  Camilla  Urso,  Miss 
Anna  Miller  Wood,  and  Miss  Carrie  Bowes,  assisted 
by  Miss  Olivia  Edmunds  and  Signor  S.  Martinez  as 
accompanists.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and 
the  following  programme  was  highly  appreciated  : 

Piano  solos,  (a)  sonato,  op.  58,  first  movement, 
Chopin,  (b)  capriccio,  Moszkowski,  M<ss  Carrie 
Bowes;  two  songs  from  the  cycle  "  Eliland,"  Alex- 
ander von  Fielitz,  (a)  Heimliche  Grusse,  (l>) 
Anathema,  Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  ;  violin  solo, 
Russian  hymn  and  intermezzo,  Lalo.  Mine.  Camilla 
Urso  ;  piano  solos,  (a)  prelude,  ( '  b J  nocturne,  (c) 
scherzo,  Chopin,  Miss  Carrie  Bowes  ;  "  Les  Trois 
Chansons,"  G.  Pierr,e\  "  Embarquez  -  vous,"  B. 
Godard,  "  From  the  Red  Rose."  Mary  Carmichael, 
"Love  Me  if  I  Live,"  Arthur  Foote,  Miss  Anna 
Miller  Wood;  violin  solos,  (a)  "Meditation," 
Massenet,  (b)  "Air  de  ballet,"  Chaminade.  Mme. 
Camilla  Urso. 

The  Aramburo  Concert. 

Signor  Antonio  Aramburo,  the  Spanish  tenor,  gave 
his  first  concert  here  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Sherman,  Clay  -X  Co.  Hall,  and  was  assisted  by 
Mile.  Ida  Valerga,  soprano  ;  Mile.  Anita  Casals, 
soprano  -  leggiero ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle  Petersilea,. 
pianist.  The  following  programme  was  well  pre- 
sented : 

Piano  solo,  sextet  from  "  Lucia,"  Liszt,  Mr.  Carlyle 
Petersilea;  tenor  solo,  romance,  "  Duca  D'Alba," 
Donizetti,  Signor  Antonio  Aramburo;  soprano  solo, 
cavatina,  "Lucia,"  Donizetti,  Mile.  Ida  Valerga; 
soprano  solo,  cavatina,  "  Sonnambula,"  Bellini, 
Mile.  Anita  Casals;  tenor  solo,  "  Yo  Credo  in  Te," 
Brevignani,  Signor  Antonio  Aramburo  ;  piano  solo, 
grand  polonaise,  op.  22,  Chopin,  Mr.  Carlyle  Peter- 
silea ;  soprano  solo,  aria  from  "Traviata,"  Verdi, 
Mile.  Anita  Casals  ;  soprano  solo,  aria  from  "  Gio- 
conda,"  Ponchielli,  Mile.  Ida  Valerga  ;  soprano  solo, 
waltz  brilliante,  ' '  Hermano  Baltazar,"  Caballero, 
Mile.  Anita  Casals  ;  tenorsolo,  "  Ave  Maria,"  Luzzi, 
Signor  Antonio  Aramburo. 

A  Mau.-y  Musical  Evening. 

A  Mauzy  Musical  Evening  was  given  last  Thurs- 
day night,  at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Harmony  Choral  Club.  The  following 
programme  was  presented  in  excellent  style  before  a 
large  audience : 

"The  Miller's  Wooing,"  Faning,  Harmony  Choral 
Club;  piano  solo,  "Tarantella,"  Rubinstein,  Mr. 
Roscoe  Warren  Lucy ;  song,  Mrs.  Nathan  B. 
Frisbie  ;  "The  Violet  Loves  a  Sunny  Bank,"  Lloyd, 
Harmony  Choral  Club;  "Hast  Thou  Wandered" 
— "  Rose  Maiden,"  Cowen,  Miss  Clara  Atkins, 
Mrs.  John  Madden,  Mr.  E.  E.  Hibbert  ;  "Win- 
ter Serenade,"  Davis,  Harmony  Choral  Club ; 
"Now  Tramp  O'er  Moss  and  Fell,"  Bishop,  Miss 
Atkins  and  Harmony  Choral  Club ;  piano  solo, 
"  Rhapsodie  Hongroise  No  2,"  Liszt,  Mr.  Roscoe 
Warren  Lucy  ;  "  The  Crusaders,"  Pinsuti,  Harmony 
Choral  Club  ;  "  The  River  Floweth  Strong, "  Rogers, 
Harmony  Choral  Club. 

The  Potvin  Piano  Recital. 

Miss  May  Lucine  Potvin,  of  Chicago,  gave  a  piano 
recital  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.  Hall,  and  attracted  quite  a  large  au- 
dience. The  following  interesting  programme  was 
presented  : 

Andante  with  variations,  Haydn ;  rondo  a  ca- 
priccio op.  129,  Beethoven;  nocturne  four  preludes, 
waltz,  and  berceuse,  Chopin  ;  fantasie  op.  17  (three 
movements),  Schumann;  "Les  Etincelles"  Mosz- 
kowski; "Magic  Fire"  (scene  from  "Die  Wal- 
kiire"),  Wagner- Brassin  ;  polonaise  in  E,  Liszt. 

A  popular  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  will  be  given  on  Tues- 
day evening,  September  28th,  at  the  Association 
Auditorium.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Male  Quartet,  assisted  by  the  Philo- 
mel Quartet,  Mr.  Roscoe  Warren  Lucy,  pianist,  and 
Mr.  Cyrus  Brownlee  Newton,  reader  and  imperson- 
ator. '  An  excellent  programme  will  be  presented. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix,  the  pianist,  will  commence  a 
series  of  classical  concerts  at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall 
on  October  19th.  He  will  have  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger  and  Mr.  John  Marquardt, 
violinists,  and  Mr.  von  der  Mehden,  'celloist.  The 
general  admission  will  be  fifty  cents  and  a  dollar,  but 
a  special  price  will  be  made  for  the  entire  series. 


Mrs.  Anna  von  Meyerinck,  of  the  Berlin  Royal 
High  School,  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  voice 
culture  in  all  its  branches  at  815  Fulton  Street.  Her 
course  is  very  complete. 


THE  HOTEL  GRANADA 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sutter  and  Hyde  Sts. 

Is  now  open  to  receive  guests.  The  finest 
and  best  equipped  Family  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. ^ 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 
HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies    and    res-tores    Gray 

Hair  to   its    original   color   and 

vitality;       prevents      baldness; 

cures     itching     and     dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

E.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


HOTEL  PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 

MOST  SELECT  FAMILY  AND 

TOURIST  HOTEL   ON  THE 

PACIFIC    COAST. 


Sanitary  Plumbing.  Cuisine  Perfect. 

Rates  Reasonable. 

O.  M.  BRENNAN,  Proprietor. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAIj. 


The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

50  MINUTES   FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  the  healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WILL  GIVE  IMMEDIATE,  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warfield,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 
(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal     and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of  San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 

THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.   TRACY. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  WENBAN 

N.  W.  cor.  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Sts. 


First-class  family  hotel;  single  rooms  and 
elegant  snltes,  each  provided  with  private 
baths.    Superior  table. 

CAROLINE  BLITZ,  Proprietress . 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.  R.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 
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Movements  and   Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  CaJifprnians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  have  decided  to 
spend  the  winter  in  San  Francisco  and  will  occupy 
the  house  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Webster 
Streets,  which  is  their  property.  The  house  has  for 
sometime  been  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Alvord.  In  consequence  of  the  Grant  occupancy, 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Alvord  have  purchased  the  house  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  on  Jackson  Street, 
which  they  will  at  once  occupy.  The  Tevis  family 
have  been  living  at  their  country-house  at  Bakersfield, 
and  their  town-house  has  been  rented  to  Mr.  and 
and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels.  By  this  change  ihey, 
too.  will  be  forced  to  leave  their  present  quarters, 
and,  as  a  result,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels 
will  probably  build  on  the  fifty-vara  lot  they  own  on 
the  north-west  corner  of  Pacific  Avenue  and  Gough 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Dutard  have  leased  the  Pacific 
Avenue  house  of  Mr.  Asa  R.  Wells  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  will  reside  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins  has  returned  to  Menlo  Park 
from  a  trip  in  the  Placer  County  Sierras. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  William  S.  Tevis  have  returned  to 
their  country-house  at  Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  Henry  McLean  Martin  will  occupy  the 
Pacific  Avenue  home  of  Mrs.  Laura  Rowe,  who  will 
leave  shortly  for  England,  where  she  will  visit  her 
cousin,  Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  the  well-known  writer, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  E.  Lester,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Caroline  Lester,  left  for  an  Eastern  trip  on 
Thursday.  They  intend  being  away  about  two 
months. 

Mr.  Ralph  Dunn  and  his  son,  Master  Thomas 
John  Dunn,  of  Melrose.  Scotland,  who  are  making  a 
tour  of  the  world,  sailed  last  week  for  Japan  and 
China,  via  Honolulu. 

Mr.  John  I.  Sabin  was  in  Los  Angeles  during  the 
week  on  a  business  trip. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Nevills  has  returned  from  her  trip  to 
China  and  Japan  much  improved  in  health.  Miss 
Mollie  Pierce,  of  Berkeley,  returned  with  her. 

Mr.  Harold  G.  Dillingham  has  returned  to  Hono- 
lulu. 

Mr.  Arthur  Brown  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
stay  abroad.  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California,  is  studying  architecture 
in  the  Ecole  Beaux-Arts  at  Paris. 

Mr.  J.  Hoges  Toler  registered  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel  on  Wednesday  from  Auburn. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine,  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  have  made  a  tour  of  the  Continent 
and  are  now  in  London,  en  route  to  visit  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  They  will  remain  abroad  much  longer 
than  they  originally  intended. 

Miss  Ella  Hastings,  of  Rutherford,  is  visiting 
friends  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Townsend  returned  to  New  York  from 
Europe  on  September  15th  on  the  White  Star  Liner 
Teutonic, 

Mr.  Valentine  Hush,  and  his  daughters,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  and  Misses  Jean  and  Florence 
Hush,  left  for  the  East  on  Monday  last. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Herrin,  and  Mr.  William  G.  Curtis  have 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Roderick  Macleay  and  Miss  Macleay,  of  Port- 
land, Or.,  are  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Grant  at  BurliDgame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot  are  preparing  to 
make  an  eighteen  months'  tour  around  the  world. 

Mrs.  Stephen  M.  White  has  returned  to  Los 
Angeles.  Senator  and  Mrs.  White  will  leave  there 
shortly  for  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway  is  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Butler  and  Miss  Butler  have  returned 
to  town  after  a  six  weeks'  stay  at  the  springs  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  County. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Suydam  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fillmore  has  returned  from  the  springs 
very  much  improved  in  health. 

Mrs.  Florence  Moore,  who  has  been  lying  very  ill 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  the  past  eight  weeks,  is 
now  slowly  convalescing. 

Judge  S.  A.  Rodgers  will  leave  during  the  week  for 
his  home  in  Tennessee,  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  Mr. 
J.  M.  Rodgers  at  his  hacienda  in  the  Pajaro  Valley, 
and  to  Mr.  Arthur  Rodgers  here.  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodgers 
and  Dr.  W.  D.  Rodgers  will  accompany  Judge 
Rodgers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  M.  Boyd  were  guests  during 
the  week  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Boggs  have  leased  the  Mrs. 
Thomas  Breeze  residence  at  1330  Sutter  Street,  and 
will  occupy  it  on  October  1st. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Hager,  who  last  week  returned 
with  her  family  from  San  Rafael,  where  she  had  been 
seriously  ill,  is  now  very  much  better.  Her  son,  Mr. 
Frank  S.  Hicks,  returned  to  Los  Angeles  Thursday 
night. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger  and  Mr*  J.  Athearn  Folger  have 
returned  to  Oakland  after  spending  the  summer  at 
San  Rafael.  Mrs.  Folger  will  leave  for  the  East  in 
a  few  days  to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Le  Grand 
Cannon  Tibbetts. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin 
were  among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  formerly  of  Toronto.  Canada, 
but  latterly  of  New  York  city,  arrived  here  last  Sat- 
urday, and  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton.  He 
will  remain  here  several  months. 

Senor  Don  Carlos  Ynigo,  of  Guaymas,  and  his 
family  are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Tobin;  was  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
during  the  week.    i 

Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  left  for  New  York  Satur- 
day morning  with  her  daughter,  Miss  Ethel  Val- 
entine, whom  she  will  place  in  school  there.  After  a 
short  stay  in  the  metropolis,  Mrs.  Valentine  will  re- 
turn home.  The  party  went  East  under  the  escort 
of  Mr.   Henry  B.  Plant,  of  New  York,  president  of 


the  Southern  Express  Campany,  in  his  private  car. 
Mr.  Plant  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  morning  from  a 
three  months'  tour  of  Japan. 

Colonel  R.  S.  Peeler,  of  Sacramento,  is  a  guest  at 
the  California  Hotel. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  J.  C.  McKinstry,  Captain  E.  O.  Judd,  of 
Alameda,  Mr.  Samuel  Parker,  Mr.  James  P. 
Sweeney,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Cook. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais during  the  week  were  Mr.  and  Mrs  C.  F. 
Bi'iggs,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Morse,  Mrs.  William  Romaine, 
Miss  Helen  Van  Winkle,  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Scott, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Folger,  Miss  Gertrude  Allen,  Mr.  L.  C. 
Tubbs,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Allen,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Palache, 
Miss  Ida  Palache,  Mr.  G.  E.  Bennett,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Robertson  Miss  May  "Cooper,  Miss  Rathbone,  and 
Miss  Mollie  Farren. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Colonel  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Third  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
acting  superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  has  made  his  annual  report. 

Lieutenant  Albert  M.  Beecher,  U.  S.  N.,  spent  a 
few  days  of  last  week  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  ordered  the  following 
transfers  in  the  Third  Artillery  :  First  Lieutenant 
Charles  B.  Satterlee,  U.  S.  A.,  from  Light  Battery 
F  to  Battery  L  ;  First  Lieutenant  Henry  Ludlow,  U. 
S.  A.,  from  Battery  L  to  Battery  B,  vice  First  Lieu- 
tenant John  P.  Hains,  U.  S.  A.,  who  will  serve  out 
his  term  of  duty  with  Light  Battery  F  ;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  P.  O'Hern,  U.  S.  A.,  from  Battery 
H  to  Light  Battery  F,  vice  Second  Lieutenant  Percy 
M.  Kessler,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Battery  H. 

Commander  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Clover  are  here,  guests  at  a  down-town  hotel. 

Paymaster  Otis  C.  Tiffany,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Mon- 
terey, registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Lieutenant  Richard  C.  Croxton,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  whose  orders  to  report  to  the  governor  of 
Virginia  for  duty  with  the  militia  of  that  State  were 
announced  last  week,  has  been  formally  relieved  of 
previous  orders  to  San  Diego  for  duty  in  connection 
with  the  military  map  recently  ordered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

Captain  M.  A.  Healey,  formerly  of  the  revenue 
cutter  Bear,  is  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

The  Marion  arrived  last  Sunday,  twenty-four  days 
by  sail  from  Honolulu.  She  steamed  up  to  Mare 
Island. 

Lieutenant  G.  O,  Squier,  Third  Artillery;  U.  S.  A., 
and  Professor  Crehore,  of  Dartmouth  College,  have 
lately  made  at  London  some  remarkable  demonstra- 
tions of  their  invention  called  the  synchongraph. 
The  government  telegraph  officials  gave  them  the 
use  of  a  clear  line,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
long,  making  a  circuit  through  London,  Leeds, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  York,  and  other 
places,  over  which  the  Americans  succeeded  in  trans- 
mitting short  messages  at  a  speed  equivalent  to  four 
thousand  words  per  minute.  The  messages  were  re- 
ceived with  perfect  clearness.  The  inventors  declare 
that  the  trials  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  sending 
press  messages  between  New  York  and  Chicago  at 
such  speed  that  the  contents  of  an  entire  newspaper 
could  be  transmitted  in  an  hour. 

Captain  Oberlin  M.  Carter,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  of  the  stigma  of  dis- 
honesty spread  by  recent  press  dispatches.  The  De- 
partment states  that  there  is  no  irregularity  in  his 
accounts,  but  that  he  departed  from  the  authorized 
plans  and  made  contracts  which  will  have  to  be  in- 
vestigated. 

Lieutenant  F.  S.  Carter,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  compass  office,  Equipment  Bureau,  instead  of 
to  the  Cincinnati. 

Lieutenant  J.  R.  Williams,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  was  recently  decorated  by  the  President  of  France 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Dr.  Paul  Fitzsimmons,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
simmons  arrived  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Tues- 
day, en  route  home  from  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Yokohama. 

Ensign  Richard  S.  Douglas,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
Monadnock,  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  early 
in  the  week. 

The  Alert  is  well  on  her  way  to  Guatemala  to  pro- 
tect American  interests  there  during  the  civil  war 
now  being  waged  there. 

The  monitor  Monterey  arrived  from  Puget  Sound 
on  Tuesday  morning  and  anchored  off  Folsom 
Street. 

Colonel  W.  R.  Parnell,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  awarded  a  medal  of  honor.  At 
White  Bird  Canon,  Idaho,  June  17,  1877,  this  officer, 
then  first  lieutenant,  First  Cavalry,  saved  the  life  of  a 
soldier,  in  the  face  of  a  very  heavy  fire  and  at  immi- 
nent peril. 

Captain  N.  P.  Phister,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  to  the  Presidio  from  a  visit  to  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

Second  Lieutenant  Frank  B.  McKenna,  Fifteenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  his  leave  of  absence  ex- 
tended to  October  1st.  He  is  visiting  his  parents  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Captains  Charles  G.  Starr  and  Louis  P.  Brant, 
First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  have  gone  to  Vancouver 
Barracks,  Wash.,  for  assignment  to  duty  with  the 
infantry  competition,  for  the  Departments  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Columbia,  to  take  place  there  be- 
tween the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  instant.  Upon 
completion  of  this  duty  they  will  return  to  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Captain  James  Lockett,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  with  Troops  B  and  I.  which  detachment 
he  has  been  exercising  at  target- practice. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N., 
were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Hutchinson, 
in  Sonoma  Valley,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week. 

The  President  has  presented  a  medal  of  honor  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  B.  Babcock,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General, U.  S.  A.,  on  duty  in  this  department. 


At  Spring  Creek,  Neb.,  May  16,  1869,  this  officer, 
then  a  first  lieutenant.  Fifth  Cavalry,  while  in  ad- 
vance with  a  troop,  was  attacked  by  Indians  out- 
numbering his  force  six  times.  Advancing  to  high 
ground,  he  dismounted  his  troop,  himself  remaining 
mounted  to  encourage  his  men,  and  there  fought  the 
Indians  until  relieved.  His  horse  was  shot  under 
him. 

The  President  has  decided  to  establish  a  military 
post  at  St.  Michael,  Alaska,  on  the  strength  of  a 
report  from  Captain  P.  Henry  Ray,  U.  S.  A.,  ad- 
vising the  move.  The  garrison  will  be  twenty-live 
picked  men  of  the  Eighth  Infantry,  from  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell,  in  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  M. 
Randall,  U.  S.  A.  Dr.  Guy  L.  Edie,  from  the 
Presidio,  accompanied  the  troops.  They  sailed  from 
Seattle  during  the  week  on  a  special  steamer. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Bradley.  U.  S.  N.,  were 
among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

The  gunboat  Wheeling  sailed  unexpectedly  late 
Thursday  night  with  dispatches  for  Honolulu.  Her 
trial  cruise  to  San  Diego  was  abandoned, 


Mrs.  Winifred  Black,  the  well-known  newspaper 
writer  who  writes  over  the  pseudonym  of  "Annie 
Laurie  "  for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  over 
her  own  name  for  the  New  York  Journal,  has 
brought  suit  for  divorce  against  her  husband,  Orrin 
Black.  Both  were  employed  on  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  were  married  in  1891.  Mrs.  Black 
has  brought  suit  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
treme cruelty,  and  prays  for  the  custody  of  their  son, 
the  only  child.  Mrs.  Black  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
General  Sweet,  of  Chicago.  Her  sister,  Ada  Sweet, 
now  fills  the  position  of  pension-agent  at  that  city. 


Paris  barbers  and  hair-dressers  are  now  obliged  by 
the  police  to  take  sanitary  measures  in  carrying  on 
their  business.  Elaborate  regulations  have  been  sent 
out  requiring  them  to  use  only  nickel-plated  combs, 
to  substitute  pulverizers  for  powder-puffs,  to  cover 
the  hair  cut  off  with  sawdust  and  have  it  removed 
at  once,  to  wash  their  hands  before  tackling  a  cus- 
tomer, and  to  place  all  metallic  instruments — razors, 
shears,  combs,  cutting-machines,  etc. — in  a  solution 
of  soap  and  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes  before  they 
are  used. 


A  man  employed  as  a  waiter  in  a  first-class  Paris 
hotel,  who  was  arrested  recently  for  overcharging 
guests,  gave  as  an  excuse  that  he  was  provided  in 
the  morning  with  twenty  dollars  in  checks  and  had  to 
make  the  sum  good  by  evening.  He  received  no 
wages,  having  to  rely  on  tips,  and  was  charged  for 
breakage.  His  character  was  good  and  the  truth  of 
his  statements  was  not  denied. 


Miss  Roberta  Barron,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pepe  Barron,  nie  Walkinshaw,  was  married  recently 
in  London  to  Mr.  Frederick  Loftus  Tottenham,  son 
of  a  late  member  of  Parliament.  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Barron  were  formerly  well  known  in  San  Francisco. 


The  Tavern  of  Tamalpais,  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  is  a  delightful  objective  point  for  those  on 
an  outing  bent.  Read  the  Scenic  Railway  advertise- 
ment. 


—  Call  at  Rosekrans  &  Co.,  No.  342  Sutter 
Street,  and  inspect  their  "  Crown  Incandescent  Gas- 
Burner."  This  burner  has  no  equal,  giving  the  most 
light  at  the  smallest  cost  of  any  other  gas-burner. 
These  gentlemen  supply  mantles  for  all  gas-burners. 


—  Monograms,  crests,  and  coats  of  arms 
correcdy  engraved  and  stamped  at  Cooper  &  Co's., 
746  Market  Street. 

—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A,  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 

—  Latest  summer  neck-wear,  gloves,  and  | 
shirts  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


Educational. 


MRS.  ANNA  VON  MEYERINGK, 

Royal  High  School,  Berlin. 

VOICE    CULTURE 

IN    ALL    ITS    BRANCHES. 

Classes    in    Sight   Reading   and    Harmony. 


Complete  Conservatory  Course,  including  in- 
struction in  Harmony,  Theory,  Method  Ique, 
Chorus  and  Sight  Singing,  and  Languages  for 

Students  desiring  a  thorough  musical  education  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  particulars  call  or  address 

815  FULTON  STREET. 

Reception  hours  12  to  2  daily. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1718    SACRAMENTO     STREET. 

French,  German,  and  English  School  for  Girls.     Terra 
begins  August  2d. 
MME.  E.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 

OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN.  AND  HARMONY. 

Address   care   of  Sherman,    Clay   &   Co.,   Kearny  and 
Sutter  Streets. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  izmos $6.00 

"         "  "  "  6  "     3,00 

3  "     i-5° 

"         "  "  "  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

"  "    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


r?.*L      A  delicious  drink. 
Lups  a  nutritious  drink.   / 

An  inviOoraiino  drink. 


SQHMER  PIANOS 


ARE  THE  BEST. 

BYRON  MAUZY,  308  P 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  27,  1897. 


GET  OUT  into  the  Mountains  I 

SCENERY— Charming,  picturesque,  captivating,  im- 
posing, majestic,  sublime. 

CLIMATE— Genial,  bracing,  invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing, upbuilding.  m  .... 

RECREATION  —  Rusticating,  picnicking,  camping, 
nunting,  fishing,  horseback -riding,  boating,  mountain- 
cUmbing  excursions.     Or  run  down  to  the 

SEASHORE. 

Magnificent  hotels,  toning  and  life-giving  salt  sea  air, 
surf-bathing,  boating,  fishing,  driving,  wheeling,  shell- 
gathering,  and  all  sorts  of  pastimes. 

The  season  for  this  sort  of  thought  and  action  Is  upon 
us.  All  the  world,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  de- 
scribed by  California,  takes  an  outing  once  a  year,— if  it 
doesn't,  it  ou^ht  to. 

Up  Shasta  Way  — Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  Sweet 
Brier  Camp.  Upper  Soda  Springs,  Shasta  Retreat,  Shasta 
Springs,  Sissons,  Mt.  Shasta  Camp.  Klamath  Hot  Springs. 

Lake  County  and  Vicinity— Geysers,  ^Etna 
Springs,  Harbin,  Anderson,  Adams,  Howard,  Siegjer, 
Highland,  and    Bartlett   Springs,    Glenbrook,  Soda    Bay. 

(»n  Sierra  Suininits — Lake  Tahoe,  Independence, 
Webber  and  Donner  Lakes,  Tallac,  Deer  Park  Inn,  Sun- 
nyside,  McKinney's,  Rubicon  Springs,  Campbell  Hot 
Springs,  and  a  score  more. 

Vosemite  and  the  Big-  Trees- 
Santa  Cruz    Mountains— Los  Gatos.  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Ben  Lomond,  Boulder. 

Southward  —  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  Paso  Robles,  and 
Santa  Ysabel  Hot  Springs. 

A  long;  the  Shore  —  Santa  Cruz,  Capitola,  Del 
Monte,  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica,  Long  Beach.  San  Diego. 

There  will  be  REDUCED  RATES  to  many  of  these 
places.  If  you  haven't  all  needed  information  to  complete 
that  itinerary,  call  on  the  nearest  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany agent,  or  send  to  T.  H.  Goodman  for  resort  folders. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


I 


7.OO  A 
7.OO  A 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Train  a    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line.  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

l.r   \\B       I 

*6.oo  a     Niles.  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations. . 

Benicia,  Suisun.  and  Sacramento   . . . 

Marysville,    Oroville,    and     Redding 

via  Woodland 

7 .00  a     Vacaville  and  Rumsey   

7.30  a  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa. 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

S.00  a     Atlantic  Express.  Ogden  and  East.. . 

8.30  a  Niles,  San  Jose.  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 

'8.30  a     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale 

9.00  a  New  Orleans  Express.Merced, Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and  East 

9.00  a     Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,      and 

Fresno  

•i.m  p     Sacramento  River  Steamers 

1.30P     Martinez  and  Way  Stations 

2.00  p  Livermore,  Mendota,  Hanford,  and 
Visalia 

4.00  P     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calls  toga,  El  Verano.and  SantaRosa         9 .  15  a 

4.00  p  Benicia,  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 
Sacramento i°-45  A 

4.30  p     Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

4.30  p  Lalhrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Raymond 
(for  Yosemite),  Fresno,  Mojave 
(for  Randsburg),  Santa  Barbara, 
and  Los  Angeles 7-45  A 

4  30  P     Santa  Fe-  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.15  P 

6.00  P     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East g.45  a 

6,oop     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

[8. 00  p     Vallejo t7-45  P 

S.oo  P  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 7-45  A 


8-45  a 

O.45  A 


4   15  P 

V'5   «" 


6.15  P 

12.15  P 

*g.oo  p 

7-45  r 

4.15  P 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


S.oo  A 

3.00  A 

;  00  a 

3. OO  A 
I. OO  A 

J.OOM 
I. OO  P 
3.OO  P 
f.OO   P 

5.00  p 

5-3°  p 
j  00  P 
Loo  P 

J.OO   P 

[.15  p 


Melrose,  Seminary   Park, 

FlTCHBURG,  ElMHURST, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

leandro.  estud1ll0, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AND 

Haywards. 

j  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


7-15  a 
^.45  A 
10.45  A 

II.45  A 

12.45  p 
/I .45  p 
J2.45  p 

'4-45  p 
'5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  P 
8-45  P 
9-45  P 
10.50  P 
tfi2.oo  P 


SANTA   CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.)  


J7.45A     Santa   Cruz  Excursion,    Santa   Cruz 

and  Principal  Way  Stations 18.05  P 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder  Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5  ■  5°  P 

*2.i5  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io-50  a 

4.15  p     San  Jose1  and  Glenwood 9.20  a 

H4. 15  P     Felton  and  Santa  Cruz $9.30  A 

CREEK  ROUTE   FERRY. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO  -Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.I5  9.00        II.OO  A.  M.,      Jl.OO     *2.O0      J3.OQ 

*4.oo  t5-°°     *6.oo  p.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.0 
10  00  a.  m.    I12.00  *i.oo  I2.00  *3-QQ  t4-oo  *5-o°  p-  w 
COAST  DIVISION  (Third  and  Townsend  Sta). 
•6.55  a     San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

J7.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose,  Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations J8.35  p 

g  00  a  San  J_os£,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 

10.40  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

n.30  a     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 

•2.30  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Mento  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove 

•3.15  P     San  Jose\  Santa  Cruz,  Pacific  Grove, 

and  Way  Stations *7-3°  P 

*4.i5  p    San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

*5-oo  P    San  Jos^and  Principal  Way  Stations      *8-35  a 
5.30  p     San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations       *g.ooA 

6.30  p    San  Jos£  and  Way  Stations 6.35  A 

fn  .45  P     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 7-30  P 


.30  P 


4.15  P 
9  45  a 

5-3°  p 


*I0-30  A 


a  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Sundays  only.     \  Saturdays  only, 
ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 
IT  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  %  Sundays  and  Mondays. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPACTS  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion . 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

,  Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

Zt  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

-.£   Stockton   Streets,  San    Francisco. 


For  Chicago  fairy  boots;  "  I  wish  a  pair  of  rub- 
bers."    "  What  displacement,  miss?" — Tntih. 

"  What,  Mrs.  Dusenberry,  you  learning  to  ride?" 
"  Yes.  When  my  son-in-law  annoys  me,  I  make 
hint  ride  the  tandem  with  me." — Flitgende  Blatter. 

Priscilla—"  When  Charlie  started  to  kiss  Clara 
the  other  night,  she  called  Qut  for  help."  Patrice— 
"  Couldn't  she  hold  him  alone?" — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

Young  sister — "  Mabel,  here  comes  Captain  Gold- 
more  !  Now  decide  quickly.  Either  you  give  me 
your  new  sash,  or  1  stick  to  this  seat  like  a  limpet !  " 
— Punch. 

"  His  love-letters  are  very  persuasive,"  said  the 
fair  girl's  confidante.  "  Yes,"  was  the  pensive  reply, 
"  they  would  persuade  any  jury  in  Christendom*."— 
f  I  'ashington  Star. 

"  I'm  nobody  now,  but  once  I  shook  this  town 
from  centre  to  circumference."  "What  did  you 
do?"  "1  wore  an  imported  dress-coat  which  had 
tails  lined  with  red." — Chicago  Record. 

The  Sunday-school  class  was  singing  "I  Want 
to  be  an  Angel."  "  Why  don't  you  sing  louder, 
Bobby  ?  "  asked  the  teacher.  "  I'm  singing  as  loud 
as  I  feel,"  explained  Bobby. —  Tit-Bits. 

"  1  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you  1  "  exclaimed  the  discharged  prisoner. 
"  Well,  you  probably  would  have  done  time,"  said 
the  proud  lawyer. —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

"  Did  you  ever  notice  the  queer,  rotary  gesture  Mr. 
Chilkoot  always  makes  when  his  wife  rine"s  for  the 
butler?"  "Yes  ;  you  see,  he  used  to  be  a  motor- 
man  before  he  went  to  the  Klondike." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Say,  Midas,"  remarked  one  of  the  shades, 
"  you'd  be  right  at  home  if  you  were  at  Klondike, 
wouldn't  you  ?"  "  My  friend,"  replied  Midas, 
solemnly,  "  I  wouldn't  touch  it  with  a  ten-foot  pole." 
— Puck. 

Mean  thing:  Miss  Chatter — "I  knew  you  would 
be  here  to-day  to  see  sister."  Mr.  Cudler  (inter- 
rog.)—"  Intuition?"  Miss  Chatter — "No—obser- 
vation. You  always  appear  on  the  same  day  that 
Ethel  refuses  onions  at  dinner " — Judge. 

Little  Clarence  --"Pa,  what  is  a  'sad  wag'?" 
Mr.  Callipers— "  That  is  the  old-fashioned  name  for 
a  d — d  fool  ;  the  kind  of  a  fellow  that  is  always  want- 
ing to  tell  you  a  funny  story  about  something  that 
happened  out  at  Oma-ha-ha-ha." — Puck. 

Physician — ' '  I  fear  you  have  been  keeping  yourself 
too  closely  confined.  You  should  go  out  more.  Take 
a  constitutional  every  morning  before  breakfast." 
Colonel  Livehigh—"  1  always  do,  doctor,  two  of  'em  ; 
and  never  less  than  three  fingers." — New  York 
Weekly. 

She  was  pale  but  quite  calm.  "  I  have  just  met  a 
bear  in  the  forest,"  she  said.  She  shuddered.  "And 
of  course" — her  voice  quavered  a  bit  now — "it  was 
just  my  luck  to  have  my  waist  all  stuck  full  of  pins." 
Her  eyes  grew  moist,  but  she  did  not  weep  ;  at  least, 
not  there. — Ex. 

"  Is  that  the  man,  Mr.  Reed?"  asked  the  magis- 
trate, as  the  policeman  led  forward  the  man  accused 
of  burglary.  "It  is."  "Did  you  recognize  him 
while  he  was  in  the  house  ?  "  "I  did."  There  was  a 
burst  of  incredulous  laughter  from  the  court  and 
spectators.  "Discharge  the  prisoner,"  said  his 
honor. — Puck. 

"  Mine  is  a  pitiable  case,"  said  the  man  who  had 
reached  the  melancholy  stage,  as  he  leaned  against 
the  bar  ;  "  what  a  woe  it  is  to  have  a  wife  who  has 
a  habit  of  locking  you  out  of  your  own  house  !  " 
"  You  ain't  one,  two,  three  with  me,"  said  the  other 
melancholy  man  ;  "  mine  has  a  habit  of  lockin'  ir\e 
in." — Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

"  But  our  agreement  was,"  said  the  slender  young 
man  from  the  East,  as  he  paused  for  a  moment  in 
his  digging  to  allow  the  frozen  drops  of  perspiration 
to  settle  into  the  claim,  "concerning  the  division  of 
our  labor,  that,  as  far  as  the  work  of  digging  or  wash- 
ing out  the  gold  was  concerned,  I  could  take  my 
choice."  "  Yer  a  liar,"  said  Klondike  Kit,  as  he 
scooped  a  handful  of  nuggets  from  the  pan  ;  "  I  said 
ye  could  take  yer  pick."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Recalled  Stormy  Times. 
"Well,  that  looks  natural,"  said  the  old  soldier, 
looking  at  a  can  of  condensed  milk  on  the  break- 
fast table  in  place  of  ordinary  milk  that  failed  on 
account  of  the  storm.  "  It's  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle 
Brand  we  used  during  the  war." 

"  Our  clergyman  is  furious."  "What's  the  mat- 
ter?" "  A  New  York  newspaper  asked  him  to  get 
up  an  article  on  "Summer  Girls  ot  the  Bible.'" — 

Puck. 

» — ♦ — • 

See  that  Stfedman  is  spelt  with  two  ees  when  you 
buy  Steedman's  Soothing  Powders.  Beware  of  spuri- 
ous imitations. 

— • — ^ — • 

—  Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 
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Best.  Excellent  Fine. 
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Good. 


•Pioneer"        "Obelisk**     "Neptuue*1 

Medium.  Cotton    Hose. 
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K.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President,  and  Manager, 

51"7  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


A  CALICRAPH 


THE    BEST   TYPEWRITER 
WILL  SUIT  YOU  BEST. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  609  Market  Street. 


GEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 


(Established  1854.) 


Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty, 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

"Warehouse— 536   Seventh    St.        San  Francisco. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HTDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities,  38J  --  inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
622  MARKET   3TEKET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Coif  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 
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How  the  Century  Gallery  of  Portraits 

MAY    BE    OBTAINED. 

The  retail  price  of  the  Portrait  Gallery  will  be  $7.50,  but  it  will  not  be  for  sale  at  any 
price  at  present,  and  can  only  be  had  in  connection  with  new  subscriptions  or  renewals  to  the 
Argonaut   and    the    Century    Magazine. 

The  Century,  $4.00.        The   Gallery,  $7.50.         The  Argonaut,  $4.00. 
For  the  three  you  pay  us  only  $8.50. 


AN    UNPARALLELED    OFFER. 

Read  Page  1 1    and    find  out  all  about  it. 
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The  Regents 
and  the 
University. 


The  unseemly  dissensions  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Lick  Observatory  have  culminated  with  the 
laying  bare  of  the  sore  spot  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  University.  That  some- 
thing was  wrong  has  been  apparent.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years  the  regents  have  found  it  impossible  to 
secure  a  president  who  could  administer  its  affairs  success- 
fully, and  during  the  thirty  years  of  the  university's  exist- 
ence there  have  been  twelve  changes  in  the  presidency. 
Changes  in  the  faculty  have  caused  exhibitions  of  strong 
personal  feeling,  particularly  when  Professors  Carr,  Welcker, 
and  Bunnell  were  dismissed,  and  Governor  Budd  himself 
has  declared  that   in  the  latter  case  a  grave  injustice  was 


done.  The  Lick  Observatory  has  been  the  scene  of  con- 
tinual contests  since  work  was  begun  there.  Professors 
Barnard,  Burnham,  Campbell,  Hussey,  and  Colton,  and 
Assistant-Astronomer  Aitken  have  all  had  trouble  with 
Director  Holden,  and  a  majority  of  them  have  been  com- 
pelled to  resign. 

The  trouble  has  been  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the. 
affairs  of  the  university  have  been  conducted.  The  board 
of  regents — which  should  have  confined  its  activity  to  regu- 
lating the  business  affairs  and  selecting  a  capable  president 
to  attend  to  the  internal  administration — has  attempted  to 
run  everything.  The  administration  of  a  modern  university 
involves  a  multitude  of  details  and  considerations  that  would 
tax  all  the  energies  of  any  man.  Merchants  and  lawyers, 
however  thorough  their  qualifications  and  however  strong 
their  interest,  can  not  attend  to  these  affairs  successfully 
during  their  leisure  moments.  When  Stanford  University 
is  mentioned,  people  immediately  think  of  President  Jordan  ; 
the  board  of  trustees  is  never  heard  of.  And  Stanford  Uni- 
versity has  grown  in  strength  and  influence  during  the  few 
years  of  its  existence  in  a  manner  to  put  the  Berkeley  insti- 
tution to  the  blush. 

The  policy  of  the  board  of  regents  in  managing  the  State 
University  necessarily  limits  their  choice  for  president  to 
weak  and  incompetent  men.  When  the  university  was  first 
established,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  the  best  president  the  insti- 
tution ever  had,  was  invited  to  the  presidency.  Seeing  no 
attraction  in  becoming  the  hired  man  of  the  regent?,  he 
positively  declined,  and  President  Durant  was  appointed- 
Durant  struggled  for  two  years  in  his  unpleasant  position, 
and  then  resigned.  Gilman  was  then  invited  again,  and,  yield- 
ing to  the  persuasions  of  friends,  accepted.  One  of  his  early 
acts  was  a  revision  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  it  in- 
volved the  dismis-al  of  Professor  Carr.  This  precipitated  a 
wide  and  acrimonious  discussion.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
legislature  prescribing  the  course  of  study  at  Berkeley,  but 
was  defeated.  A  political  cabal,  in  and  out  of  the  board  of 
regent?,  a'tacked  Gilman  as  an  educator  and  administrator. 
Gilman  demanded  an  investigation,  was  cleared  of  all  the 
charges,  at  once  resigned  the  presidency,  shook  the  dust  of 
California  from  his  shoes,  and  accepted  the  more  congenial 
post  of  president  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

John  Le  Conte  was  the  next  president.  He  was  a  scien- 
tist of  world-wide  reputation,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  But  he  was  a  scientist 
rather  than  an  administrator.  He  had  the  conservatism  of 
old  age,  and  lacked  the  energy  to  keep  the  university  abreast 
of  the  times.  During  the  five  years  of  his  presidency,  the 
university  drifted  along  almost  without  direction.  His  suc- 
cessor, William  T.  Reid,  was  a  natural  product  of  the 
system  of  regent  management.  He  had  proved  his 
capacity  to  manage  a  high  school  with  success,  and  was  a 
protege  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  regents.  But 
the  management  of  a  university  proved  to  be  beyond  his 
capacity ;  he  made  mistakes  and  aroused  antagonisms, 
until  he  was  forced  to  resign  because  he  had  become 
powerless  to  accomplish  anything.  Edward  S.  Holden 
accepted  the  presidency  in  order  to  hold  the  directorship  of 
the  Lick  Observatory  open.  He  looked  upon  it  as  tempo- 
rary, and  attempted  nothing  that  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Horace  Davis  was  president  two  years,  and,  had  he 
been  allowed  independence  of  action,  might  have  accom- 
plished some  good  work.  But  he  found  the  regents  a  drag 
in  any  attempted  improvement,  and  resigned.  The  general 
impression  at  the  time  was  that  his  resignation  was  prompted 
by  the  fact  that  he  found  his  hands  so  completely  tied  by  the 
regents  that  he  could  not  with  dignity  remain.  President 
Kellogg  is  another  illustration  of  the  kind  of  president 
regent  dictation  will  produce.  It  is  notorious  that  he  is  not 
prepared  to  assume  responsibility  for  any  important  action, 
and  he  himself  practically  admitted  the  fact  during  his  plea 
in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  committee  on  internal  affairs. 
He  has  been  a  respected  professor  at  the  university  since  its 
institution,  but  his  administration  of  the  presidency  does  not 
show  one  act  that  would  justify  his  appointment. 

The  board  of  regents  has  shown  an  inclination  to  reform 


the  affairs  of  the  institution.  The  committee  on  internal 
affairs  has  been  abolished,  and  the  clique  which  has  kept  the 
administration  in  a  rut  so  long  has  been  broken  up.  This  is 
a  step  in  advance,  but  the  trouble  is  more  deeply  seated.  So 
long  as  the  president  is  simply  a  figure-head  to  carry  out  the 
dictates  of  the  regents,  the  university  can  not  advance.  Let 
a  strong,  progressive  man  be  appointed  to  the  presidency, 
and  let  him  be  given  independence  of  action.  Then,  and 
only  then,  will  the  university  assume  its  proper  place  among 
educational  institutions. 

Though  the  State  election  is  yet  a  year  off,  considerable  in- 
c  lerest  is  being  manifested  in  the  preliminary 

Strength  of  °  r  j 

the  Democratic  skirmishes  of  Maguire  and  Phelan  to  secure 
Leaders.  tne    Democratic    nomination    for    governor. 

The  party  managers  have  arranged  a  preliminary  slate,  with 
Phelan  for  governor,  Budd  for  senator,  and  Maguire  for  the 
supreme  bench.  Maguire,  however,  would  prefer  the  gov- 
ernor's chair  to  being  buried  among  the  seven  supreme 
justices,  and  in  this  he  can  count  on  the  support  of  Senator 
White,  who  has  been  left  out  in  the  cold  by  the  slate.  White 
can  swing  the  vote  of  Southern  California,  which  will  count 
in  the  election  of  the  governor,  and  even  more  in  the  con- 
vention. Under  these  circumstances,  Maguire  is  quietly 
laying,  his  pipes  for  the  nomination,  and  is  trying  to  "  do 
Phelan  up." 

It  is  of  interest  to  consider  the  strength  of  the  candi- 
dates. Maguire's  chief  claim  is  based  upon  his  anti- 
railroad  record.  Opposition  to  the  railroad  insures  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  popularity,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
politicians  and  newspapers  do  not  exaggerate  it,  and  it  cer- 
tainly has  unequal  weight  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
The  residents  of  the  mining  counties  have  little  personal 
interest  in  the  question,  and  would  ignore  it  if  it  conflicted 
with  some  proposition  more  directly  affecting  their  interests. 
Maguire's  record  on  this  question  would  not  draw  to  him 
many  Republican  votes  there,  and  the  miners  are  bitter  over 
the  fact  that  he  was  so  occupied  with  the  anti-railroad  fight, 
when  their  committee  was  in  Washington  working  for  favor- 
able legislation  on  the  mining  and  debris  laws,  that  he  ren- 
dered them  little  assistance.  The  chief  interest  in  the  lum- 
bering counties  is  in  securing  increased  transportation  facili- 
ties rather  than  in  fighting  the  railroads,  and  in  Southern 
California,  where  they  have  competing  roads,  the  question 
cuts  a  very  small  figure.  In  the  central  valleys  the  feeling 
against  the  railroad  is  very  bitter,  and  here  Maguire's 
record  would  help  him.  These  valleys  are  naturally  Demo- 
cra'ic,  however.  The  Democratic  pluralities  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  in  the  last  three  elections  were  1,539,  253,  and 
457,  and  in  t  e  San  Joaquin  Valley,  3,211,  i.Sog,  and 
1,722.  In  San  Francisco,  Maguire's  anti-railroad  record 
would  also  be  a  source  of  strength,  but  here  again  the 
majority  is  naturally  Democratic. 

The  second  source  of  strength  to  Maguire  is  his  popu- 
larity with  the  laboring  classes.  He  has  always  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  labor  unions  and  intimate  with  their 
leaders.  His  fight  for  the  sailors' union  a  year  ago  served 
to  strengthen  this  popularity.  He  would  have  the  united 
support  of  the  labor  unions  and  of  their  organs,  but  here 
again  the  strength  is  within  the  Democratic  parly.  Some- 
what allied  to  this  is  the  single-tax  movement.  The  ad- 
vocates of  Henry  George's  theories  have  been  ex- 
tremely active  of  late.  They  have  organized  clubs 
throughout  the  Stale,  holding  weekly  meetings  at  which 
considerable  enthusiasm  prevails  ;  organizers  and  pro- 
pagandists are  continually  traveling  among  the  people 
and  spreading  the  doctrines  ;  regular  departments  in 
the  newspapers  in  the  principal  centres  of  popula- 
tion are  conducted  by  special  editors.  They  claim  a 
support  of  20,000  to  25,000  votes  for  their  doctrines. 
Maguire  is  recognized  as  a  single -tax  leader.  His  cun- 
ning trick  in  securing  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
11  Progress  and  Poverty "  at  government  expense  in  the 
Congressional  Record  assisted  in  this  recognition, 
has  addressed  numerous  meetings  of  single-taxei 
parts  of  the  State.     He  would  receive  their  enthusi 
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port,  but  fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  single-tax  advocates 
are  already  Democrats,  and  would  support  almost  any  Dem- 
ocratic candidate.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  while 
Maguire  would  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  Democratic  ranks, 
he  would  not  draw  many  Republican  votes. 

Phelan's  claim  upon  the  nomination  must  be  based  almost 
wholly  upon  his  record  as  mayor.  But  it  is  not  always  safe 
to  depend  upon  this.  A  number  of  men  who  have  made 
good  records  as  mayor  of  San  Francisco  have  striven  to 
be  governor,  but  only  one  has  ever  been  elected.  There 
must  be  some  State-wide  reputation,  either  in  the  field  of 
politics  or  in  business,  to  sustain  the  local  reputation.  This 
Phelan  lacks.  Except  in  San  Jose  and  Santa  Cruz,  his  per- 
sonal business  relations  have  not  gone  beyond  the  city's 
boundaries.  He  has  not  delivered  political  or  other  speeches 
in  the  interior  to  become  personally  known.  His  position  as 
a  bank  official  and  his  life-long  association  with  those  who 
have  declared  for  the  gold  standard  would  shake  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  free  silver,  and  in  the  in- 
terior silver  is  now  the  touchstone  of  loyalty  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  lis  organs  throughout  the  interior  continually 
repeat  the  decree  that  there  can  be  no  reconciliation  between 
the  gold  and  silver  Democrats.  Phelan's  record  would  sat- 
isfy them  on  the  question  of  corporations.  But  unless  he 
comes  out  strongly  for  free  silver,  he  will  not  command  the 
support  of  the  Democratic  organs. 

In  the  interior  of  the  State  a  stronger  candidate  probably 
than  either  of  these  is  J.  A.  Filcher,  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  several  of  the  interior  papers.  He  is  now  secre- 
tary of  the  State  board  of  trade  and  owner  of  the  Placer 
Herald.  He  has  been  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  State,  and  has  been  intimately  identified 
with  its  development.  Should  he  decide  to  stand  for  the 
nomination,  he  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  a  candidate  from  San  Francisco  is  always  re- 
garded, and,  in  spite  of  his  identification  with  the  miners' 
side  in  the  debris  fight  years  ago,  he  would  probably  meet 
with  no  antagonist  anywhere. 


Government 


The  extraordinary  use  of  the  blanket  injunction  in  the  recent 
strike  of  the  coal-miners  has  overshadowed 
all  other  features  of  that  event.  The  merits 
Injunction.  0r   tne  dispute  itself,   the    conflicts  between 

the  strikers,  the  new  laborers  who  have  taken  their  place  and 
the  deputy  sheriffs,  the  killings  of  strikers  upon  the  public 
highway,  however  deplorable  they  may  have  been,  were 
comparatively  temporary  in  their  effect.  The  new  use  of 
the  injunction,  however,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will  change  the 
very  structure  of  the  government  by  readjusting  the  relation 
of  the  courts  to  the  people  and  seriously  modifying  the 
course  and  methods  of  judicial  procedure  in  many  cases. 
In  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  question,  the 
Times-Herald  of  Chicago  has  interviewed  a  number  of 
leading  judges  and  lawyers,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
present  briefly  the' gist  of  the  views  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  among  them  as  showing  how  the  innovation  im- 
presses trained  attorneys  : 

Chief  Justice  James  McCabe,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana: 
"  The  rigntful  issuance  of  an  injunction  had  its  origin  in  equity  juris- 
prudence, and  comes  of  long  continued  practice  in  the  conns  of 
chancery,  but  1  think  the  idea  of  applying  it  to  persons  engaged  in 
labor  strikes  is  an  innovation  on  the  purposes  of  the  original  injunction. 
In  the  recent  cases  the  power  was  used  to  prevent  a  trespass  and  this 
was  never  tolerated  in  courts  of  chancery.  In  view  of  the  lengths  to 
which  the  doctrine  is  now  being  carried,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would 
be  best  to  place  some  legislative  restriction  upon  the  powers  of  the  courts 
in  this  regard." 

Judge  Arthur  M.  Chetlain,  of  the  superior  court  of  Cook  County  : 
"  Injunctions  should  not  issue  where  the  sole  object  is  to  repress 
public  disorder  unless  where  property  rights  are  clearly  violated.  Re-- 
sort  should  not  be  had  to  writs  of  injunction  to  prevent  threatened 
criminal  acts,  or  to  punish  offenses  known  to  the  criminal  law  where  a 
trial  by  a  jury  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution." 

Judge  Edward  F.  Dunne,  of  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County  :  "  I 
do  not  understand  it  to  be  within  the  province  of  a  court  of  equity  to  re- 
strain by  injunction  a  mere  breach  of  the  peace.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  courts  of  equity  until  very  recent  times  to  refuse  to  issue  injunc- 
tions in  such  cases." 

Justice  Walter  Clark,  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina  :  "  The 
practice  of  issuing  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  is  without  warrant  in 
reason  or  precedent.  It  is  a  denial  to  the  citizen  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
juries  by  judges  who  enact  the  law  by  their  own  decrees  and  then 
execute  it  by  the  penalty  for  contempt." 

Chief-J  ustice  Murray  F.  Tuley,  of  the  appellate  court  of  Cook 
County:  "  When  courts  undertake  to  settle  labor  disputes  by  the  use 
of  the  writ  of  injunction,  they  are  acting  without  jurisdiction.  The  use 
of  the  writ  of  injunction  to  disperse  or  prevent  an  unlawful  assemblage, 
or  to  patrol  a  public  highway  with  armed  deputy  marshals,  is  a  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  the  courts." 

Chief-Justice  Jesse  D.  Phillips,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  :  "  It 
is  the  invention  of  a  new  jurisdiction,  if  such  jurisdiction  can  be  said  to 
exist,  and  such  power  is  liable  to  be  misused  and  is  attendant  with  dan- 
ger to  the  personal  liberty  of  individuals,  as  in  a  case  of  contempt  for 
violation  of  the  injunction  a  hearing  is  had  before  the  judge  who 
ordered  such  writ,  and  who  determines  for  himself  the  guilt  of  the  de- 
fendant and  inflicts  the  punishment  which  in  such  cases  is  not  defined 
and  circumscribed  by  rules  of  law." 

Judge  John  Gibbons,  of  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County : 
"There  is  a  danger  to-day  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  re- 
public. Within  the  last  decade  there  has  been  introduced  in  our 
country — made  a  law — an  innovation  in  judicial  procedure  which  is  odi- 
ous to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people." 

C.  J.  Smyth,  Attorney- General  of  Nebraska  :  "  In  the  case  of  the  strik- 
ers, the  court  in  issuing  the  injunction  was  merely  a  usurper." 
The  Argonaut  has  always  battled  for  the  observance  of 
-    z    law  and    the    maintenance    of   order.      It  has  had  no 


sympathy  with  the  lawless  and  violent  acts  of  striking  work- 
men, but  it  does  not  believe  in  distorting  and  twisting  the 
law  to  gain  a  temporary  advantage  over  them.  If  there 
were  no  higher  reason,  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so,  for, 
under  popular  government,  injustice  and  oppression  can  be 
maintained  for  a  short  time  only.  But  this  question  is 
broader.  There  is  always  a  proper  legal  machinery  to  meet 
and  suppress  lawless  acts,  or,  if  it  does  not  exist,  the  remedy 
is  to  be  found  in  action  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government.  The  remedy  by  injunction  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  proper  one  in  equity  jurisprudence  when  the 
proper  cases  arise.  Those  cases  are  as  clearly  defined  in 
equity  as  are  the  cases  where  legal  remedies  apply,  though 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  exact  facts  can  not  be  enumer- 
ated in  a  statute.  A  court  of  chancery  is  bound  by 
fixed  and  determined  equitable  principles,  and  the  chan- 
cellor can  no  more  exercise  his  individual  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  go  outside  of  the  rules  of  equity  jurisprudence, 
than  a  law  judge  can  ignore  the  common  and  statutory  law. 
When  he  does  so  the  remedy  is  by  appeal  or  impeachment. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  power  to 
issue  writs  of  injunction  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  should  be 
exercised  with  the  most  extreme  caution.  It  is  a  necessary 
feature  in  the  administration  of  justice,  since  it  furnishes  a 
remedy  for  a  wrong  where  no  adequate  remedy  could  be 
provided  at  law.  But  the  penally  is  a  punishment  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  and  therein  lies  the  danger.  In  such  a  pro- 
ceeding the  chancellor  furnishes  all  the  elements  of  the  trial 
but  the  accused.  He  is  the  plaintiff,  the  prosecutor,  the  wit- 
ness, the  judge,  and  the  jury.  He  determines  the  facts  re- 
garding an  offense  against  himself,  applies  the  law,  and  de- 
termines and  inflicts  the  penalty.  To  extend  such  a  remedy 
is  most  unwise,  apart  from  its  legal  aspect. 

At  the  time  when  these  lines  are  written,  the  supreme  court 
„.      c     a  has  not  yet  handed  down  its  decision  in  the 

1  HE    oUPREME  * 

Court  and  the  case  of  the  elected  board  of  supervisors 
Supervisors.  against   the   Wallace    board    of  supervisors. 

It  may  be  unwise  for  the  Argonaut  to  hazard  an  opinion  when 
the  decision  is  so  imminent.  But  we  can  not  refrain  from 
saying,  as  we  said  in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago,  that  we 
believe  the  supreme  court  will  not  uphold  the  judgment  of 
Judge  Wallace.  Our  reasons  for  this  belief,  as  we  stated 
then,  are  these  : 

We  consider  the  judgment  of  Judge  Wallace  illegal  and 
unconstitutional : 

First — Because   the    ousting    of  the   supervisors  is  for  a  I 
purely  technical  neglect  and  a  not  unreasonable  delay  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.     All  law  is  based   on  reason.  I 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  oust  officials  for  a  not  unreasonable  : 
delay  in  their  official  duties. 

Second — The  ousted  supervisors  were  urged  to  delay  by 
the  mayor,   by  Supervisor  Clinton,  chairman  of  the  water-  : 
rate  committee,  and  by  the  city  and  county  attorney. 

Third — Several  of  the  supervisors  were  not  parties  to  the 
delay.  One  of  them,  Rottanzi,  introduced  a  water  ordinance  i 
of  his  own.  Therefore,  by  Judge  Wallace's  decision,  the  in- 
nocent are  punished  with  the  guilty.  Judge  Wallace  ad- 
mitted this  in  his  decision  when  he  said  :  "  This  may  seem 
harsh  as  not  distinguishing  between  persons  innocent  and 
persons  guilty." 

Fourth — There    is    a    maxim   of  the  law  that    for  every 
wrong  there  is  a  remedy.      Under  Judge  Wallace's  decision,  | 
there   is   no   remedy   for  the    wrong    done   to  the   innocent 
ones  among  the  supervisors. 

Fifth — Judge  Wallace's  decision,  it  is  claimed,  is  final. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  opinion  of  any  one  man  in  this 
commonwealth  is  final  on  questions  of  law.  The  right  of 
appeal  is  as  old  as  the  system  of  English  jurisprudence. 

Sixth — The  law  says  that  officials  "  on  conviction  of  mal-  I 
feasance  shall  be  removed  from  office."     The  proceedings 
in  Judge  Wallace's  court  were  summary  and  were  without  a  | 
jury.     The  word  "  conviction  "  is  invariably  used  concerning 
criminal  offenses.     We  do  not  believe  that  Judge   Wallace 
can  legally  claim  that  he  was  sitting  in  a  civil  action,  and  yet  \ 
try  men  criminally  without  a  jury. 

Seventh — Even  if  the  California  statute  so  provided,  it 
would  be  unconstitutional.  The  statute  would  be  in  con- 
travention of  the  sixteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Con-  j 
stitution.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the  statute  can  be  so 
construed.  For  these  reasons,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
supreme  court  will  reverse  the  judgment  of  Judge  Wallace. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  a  partisan  of  the  old  board  of 
supervisors.  It  is  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  them  are 
a  very  shady  lot.  But  even  if  they  were  ex-convicts,  they 
are  entitled  to  their  rights  under  the  law. 

Dispatches  from  Toledo  say  that  Harry  Tallerton  and  Pro- 
„      D  fessor   Daniel   T.    Holmes,   who    have    been 

Ihe  Banditti  j  ' 

of  Modern  traveling  in  Southern  Europe,  "  are  held  by 

Switzerland.  Swiss  banditti,  who  are  demanding  a  ran- 
som for  their  release."  The  dispatches  go  on  to  say  that 
they  were  last  heard  from   on  the  eighth  of  September  at 


Martigny,  Switzerland.  A  few  days  before  that  they  had 
received  sufficient  funds  to  take  them  to  Berlin,  where  both 
were  to  enter  the  university.  But  the  father  of  Tallerton, 
who  lives  at  Toledo,  O.,  received  on  the  tenth  of  September 
a  cablegram  dated  Lucerne  requesting  an  immediate  re- 
mittance of  $1,000  by  cable  to  Cologne.  He  cabled  to  the 
United  States  consul  at  Lucerne  for  information  concerning 
the  young  men.  A  second  demand  for  $1,000  was  made 
on  the  twenty-third  of  the  month,  and  a  third  demand  on 
the  twenty-fourth  was  made  for  a  cable  of  $500  to  Lucerne 
and  another  $500  by  mail. 

The  assumption  of  the  Toledo  relatives  and  of  the  news- 
papers that  the  two  young  Americans  have  been  "  held  by 
Swiss  banditti"  we  consider  to  be  incorrect.  There  are  no 
longer  banditti  in  Switzerland,  or,  rather,  all  the  Swiss  are 
banditti — polite  banditti,  it  is  true,  but  still  banditti.  The 
successful  and  scientific  way  in  which  the  Swiss  innkeepers 
relieve  tourists  of  their  shekels  obviates  all  necessity  for  ban- 
ditti. After  the  average  tourist  has  left  a  Swiss  hotel,  the 
banditti  would  find  nothing  concealed  about  his  apparel  of 
sufficient  value  to  take.  Therefore,  we  must  relegate  the 
story  about  the  Swiss  banditti  to  the  limbo  of  journalistic 
apocrypha. 

In  addition  to  the  skillful  innkeeper,  however,  there  is 
another  variety  of  Swiss,  not  banditti  but  equally  dangerous. 
The  place  whence  the  cablegram  came  would  seem  to  point 
to  them.  Lucerne  is  noted  for  its  gambling  dens.  It  is 
the  tnpot  of  Europe.  Any  one  walking  along  the  spacious 
esplanade,  beneath  the  beautiful  trees  that  line  the  lake  front 
before  the  fine  hotels,  like  the  Schvveitzerhof,  is  continually 
accosted  by  touts  who  attempt  to  inveigle  the  unwary  into 
back  streets,  where  he  is  piloted  up  against  little  games  of 
baccarat  or  even  pokaire  A?nericaine.  There  he  is  tolerably 
certain  to  leave  whatever  he  may  have  about  him  in  the 
way  of  spare  change  after  the  Swiss  landlords  have  got 
through  with  him.  If  is  our  belief  that  the  two  young 
Toledo  tourists  have  been  "  blowing  themselves  in "  at 
baccarat,  or  at  some  other  gambling  game,  and  are  now  in 
hock  awaiting  funds  for  their  ransom. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  a  French  syndicate  began  the  work 
Tahoe  and  °f  survevmg  a  water-supply  line  from  Lake 

Interstate  Tahoe  to  San  Francisco.     A  large  corps  of 

Litigation.  engineers   was    engaged,  the   line  was    laid 

out,  a  report  was  made  to  the  company,  and  the  report  was 
approved.  Everything  was  in  readiness  to  go  on  with  the 
work  when  an  obstacle  arose.  The  struggle  of  the  farmers 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  against  hydraulic  mining  assumed 
its  acute  phase,  and  actions  were  brought  in  the  courts  to 
restrain  the  washing  of  mining  debris  into  the  rivers.  Then 
came  the  injunction  against  the  miners  granted  by  the 
Federal  court,  and  hydraulic  mining  ceased.  The  syndicate 
had  contemplated  furnishing  water  for  hydraulic  mining  as 
one  of  the  features  of  their  enterprise,  and  when  this  was 
eliminated  the  whole  scheme  was  abandoned.  The  investi- 
gations of  this  syndicate  established  the  fact  that  it  was  en- 
tirely feasible  from  an  engineering  and  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  to  bring  water  from  Lake  Tahoe.  Whatever 
deficit  there  might  be  from  the  elimination  of  hydraulic 
mining  would  be  offset  by  the  growth  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  cities  along  the  line  that  might  be  supplied  with  water. 

There  is  another  question,  however,  that  would  be  likely 
to  arise  in  connection  with  the  utilization  of  this  supply.  It 
is  probable  that  an  attempt  to  draw  water  from  this  source 
would  result  in  interminable  interstate  litigation.  Lake 
Tahoe  is  on  the  boundary-line  between  California  and 
Nevada,  lying  partly  in  each  State.  It  is  the  only  con- 
siderable body  of  water  upon  which  Nevada  may  draw  for 
irrigation,  and  the  people  of  the  Sage-Brush  State  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  have  broad  acres  of  land  that 
may  be  rendered  very  productive  with  irrigation.  They 
would,  therefore,  regard  with  extremely  iealous  eyes  any 
project  by  which  that  supply  would  be  diminished.  The 
city,  as  purchaser  of  land  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake  or 
upon  the  Truckee  River,  would  succeed  to  the  riparian 
rights  of  the  grantors  of  the  land,  but,  of  course,  the  en- 
joyment of  those  rights  would  be  limited  by  the  obligation 
to  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of.  other  owners. 

There  is  a  dam  already  constructed  across  the  Truckee 
River  about  three  miles  below  the  lake,  at  which  point  water 
is  already  appropriated  for  irrigation  purposes  in  Nevada. 
It  was  at  the  site  of  this  dam  that  water  was  to  be  taken  for 
San  Francisco,  according  to  the  Lake  Tahoe  project.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Nevada 
people  ;  there  would  be  now,  and  they  would  throw  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  city's  obtaining  it.  Lengthy 
and  expensive  litigation  would  follow  unless  another  site 
was  chosen.  As  no  agreement  for  purchase  could  be 
reached,  the  city  would  be  obliged  to  institute  con-  • 
demnation  proceedings.  These  could  be  transferred  to 
the  United  States  courts  by  the  Nevada  corporation,  and 
by  an  appeal  kept  in  the  courts  for  a  number  of  years.  If 
another  site  was  chosen,  the  works  would  have  to  be  con- 
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structed  in  such  manner  that  they  would  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  owners  or  appropriators  farther  down  the  river. 
An  owner  is  entitled  to  have  the  water  flow  by  or  through 
his  land  undiminished  in  quantity  ;  an  appropriator  is  en- 
titled to  a  flow  equal  to  that  he  was  using  at  the  lime  of  the 
new  appropriation.  These  rights  must  not  be  interfered 
with  even  during  the  construction  of  the  works.  With  the 
Nevada  owners  in  opposition,  these  conflicting  interests 
would  be  a  source   of  endless   and  extensive  litigation. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  the 
Tahoe  supply  line,  on  account  of  the  distance  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  construction,  would  be  the  most  expensive  to  build 
and  to  maintain,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  eliminate  it 
from  the  consideration  of  the  water  supply  of  the  city.  These 
interstate  questions  would  not  be  likely  to  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  the  projects  located  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  in  the  valley.  Compensation 
would  still  have  to  be  made,  but  this  could  be  arranged  by 
agreement  or  arbitration.  There  would  be  no  danger  of  in- 
terference by  the  interior  counties,  for  the  legislature,  being 
superior  to  the  county  governments,  could  authorize  the  city 
to  build  the  works  and  appropriate  the  necessary  water. 


Cuba 


AND    THE 

Tax  Lew. 


The  congressmen  who  have  just  visited  the  islands  are  by 
no  means  unanimous  in  favor  of  annexation. 
They  have  been  whirled  around  the  islands 
by  the  Dole  government,  wined,  dined,  ban- 
queted, junketed,  and  generally  so  coddled  and  petted  that 
they  have  not  yet  got  their  breath.  It  would  seem  a  little 
ungracious  in  them  to  come  out  at  once  against  annexation. 
But  of  the  four  congressmen — Cannon  of  Illinois,  Tawney 
of  Minnesota,  Loudenslager  of  New  Jersey,  and  Berry 
of  Kentucky — only  Tawney  is  avowedly  for  annexation. 
The  rest  are  non-committaL  Congressman  Berry,  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  fact  says  that  "  nearer  our  shores  is  a  re- 
public struggling  for  freedom  and  annexation."  This 
means  Cuba.  Months  ago  the  Argonaut  printed  an  article 
entitled  "If  Hawaii,  why  not  Cuba?"  in  which  the  two 
annexation  projects  were  compared.  If  we  are  going  into 
the  business  of  annexing  islands,  Cuba  is  infinitely  more  de- 
sirable than  Hawaii.  It  is  nearer,  it  is  larger,  and  it  is 
richer.  If  the  United  States  is  going  to  begin  grabbing 
governments  and  stealing  people's  lands,  it  might  as  well 
steal  with  judgment  and  grab  greedily.  Therefore  Cuba 
should  precede  Hawaii.  We  have  an  idea  that  the  Cuban 
annexation  question  will  come  up  in  Congress  this  winter, 
and  somewhat  embarrass  the  Hawaiian  annexationists. 

There  has  been  an  outcry  among  the   daily  papers,  led  by 
the  Examiner,  about  the  great  saving  to  the 

The  Dailies  '  °  ° 

people  of  the  city  by  the  reduced  rate  of  tax- 
ation secured  from  the  new  board  of  super- 
visors. They  announce  a  grand  victory  for  "  the  people  " — 
which  is  their  method  of  describing  their  readers. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  some  reduction  in  the 
aggregate  amount  the  city  officials  will  have  to  spend,  but 
that  is  not  the  way  to  look  at  ii  from  the  dailies'  point  of 
view.  The  question  is  what  the  individual  tax -payer 
has  saved.  San  Francisco  has  a  population  of  about  330,- 
000,  and  of  these,  46,000  are  tax-payers.  The  others  are 
minors,  dependents,  and  those  not  having  property  enough 
to  pay  taxes  on.  It  may  be  presumed  that  every  tax-payer 
reads  at  least  one  daily  paper,  so  they  may  be  assumed  to 
represent  the  people  whose  interests  the  papers  guard 
so  zealously.  On  the  personal  property  roll  44,000  tax- 
payers pay  on  property  valued  at  $2,500  or  under,  and  1,000 
more  on  property  valued  between  this  amount  and  $10,000, 
leaving  1,000  to  pay  on  larger  amounts.  There  are  not 
more  than  1,500  tax-payers  who  pay  on  real  property  valued 
at  more  than  $10,000,  and  probably  2,000  own  their  homes, 
valued  at  from  $1,000  to  $5,000,  three-quarters  of  them  be- 
ing assessed  at  less  than  $2,500,  and  of  these  the  majority 
at  $1,000  or  less.  The  revised  figures  of  tax-payers  would 
therefore  be  about  43,500  with  $2,500  or  less,  1,000  with 
$2,500  to  $10,000,  and  1,500  with  more  than  $10,000.  As 
the  reduction  in  the  tax  rate  is  3.14  cents  on  each  $100  of 
valuation,  43,500  save  less  than  y^li  cents  apiece,  1,000 
save  less  than  $3.14,  and  the  remainder  is  saved  by  the  1,500 
rich  men.  Every  man  who  owns  property  knows  that  money 
properly  spent  by  the  city  enhances  the  value  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  he  is  very  peculiarly  constituted  if  he  objects  to 
somebody  else  paying  the  larger  part  of  that  money  for  his 
3enefit.  The  interest  of  44,500  of  the  readers  of  the  daily 
capers  would  seem  to  be  for  higher  taxes  and  only  1,500  for 
ower  taxes,  provided  the  money  were  properly  expended. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  to  be  understood  as  upholding  the 
heory  that  the  rich  should  pay  for  the  poor.  In  a  repub- 
ican  government  like  this  we  are  none  of  us  inclined  to 
>ear  one  another's  burdens,  least  of  all  in  matters  of  taxa- 
ion.  But  what  we  wish  to  point  out  is  the  absurd  blunder 
if  the  dailies  in  supposing  that  they  are  doing  a  popular 
hing  when  they  are  advocating  a  low  tax  levy.     By  the  fig- 


ures we  have  printed  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  persons 
benefited  by  the  low  tax  levy  are  the  rich.  As  for  the 
poor,  the  small  tax-payers  and  the  non-tax-payers,  they  are 
numbered  by  scores  of  thousands  where  the  tax-payers  are 
numbered  by  dozens.  For  the  Examiner  and  journals  of 
that  ilk  to  suppose  that  the  average  young  man  who  rides  a 
bicycle  and  who  pays  no  tax  on  it  would  object  to  the 
wealthy  members  of  the  community  paying  for  asphalt  streets 
for  him  to  ride  on  comfortably,  seems  to  us  rather  curious. 
For  the  daily  journals  to  suppose  that  the  scores  of  thousands 
of  their  readers  who  pay  little  taxes  or  no  taxes  at  all,  would 
object  to  Market  Street  being  paved,  to  the  city  being 
cleaned,  sprinkled,  and  swept,  to  Golden  Gate  Park  being 
lighted,  to  new  driveways,  music-stands,  and  zoological 
gardens  being  placed  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  so  long  as  it  is 
paid  for  by  the  richer  portion  of  the  community,  seems  to 
us  incomprehensible. 

We  are  not  advocating  these  theories.  We  are  simply 
pointing  out  the  curious  and  amusing  fact  that  the  nickel- 
hunting  daily  press  does  not  even  seem  to  understand  what 
should  make  it  popular  with  those  from  whom  it  hunts  its 
nickels. 

Congressman  Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  who  has  just  returned 
.  from   the    Hawaiian    Islands,   is    an    ardent 

Americans  * 

for  Revenue  annexationist.  Congressman  Tawney  said 
°NLY-  to  a  reporter  that  he  and  Senator  Morgan, 

at  a  reception  given  by  Minister  Sewall,  "  stood  for  hours 
meeting  Americans,  or  men  and  women  with  American 
accent  and  ideas."  Congressman  Tawney  asked  Senator 
Morgan  how  the  company  impressed  him.  Senator  Mor- 
gan answered  :  "  The  man  who  could  come  here  and  see 
this  company — these  people  who  are  essentially  Americans 
— and  then  desert  them,  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
American."  Congressman  Tawney  seemed  much  impressed 
by  this  remark  of  Morgan.  We  are  not.  If  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  desertion,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  people  in 
Hawaii  who  call  themselves  Americans  deserted  their  own 
country  instead  of  their  country  deserting  them. 

Attempts  to  remove  officials  in  San  Francisco  are  by  no 
Some  Ancient  means  new.  For  many  years  a  favorite 
Municipal  phrase  in  this  city  has  been  '■  turn  the  ras- 

Historv.  cais    out."      After    a    set    of    officials    have 

been  inducted  into  office,  the  citizens  almost  invariably 
abuse  them  and  ask  them  to  get  out.  But  the  officials 
never  go.  Few  die  and  none  resign.  The  outgoing 
board  is  generally  denominated  "The  tough  old  board"  or 
"  The  worst  board  we  ever  had."  This  feeling  toward  the 
municipal  officials  of  San  Francisco  dates  back  for  many 
years.  In  1856  a  mass-meeting  was  held  in  San  Francisco, 
at  which  Bailie  Peyton  presided.  William  Sharon  offered 
resolutions  requesting  that  all  the  city  and  county  officials 
should  be  requested  to  resign.  Peyton,  however,  was  city 
attorney,  and  succeeded'  in  side-tracking  the  resolutions. 
But  at  a  subsequent  mass  -  meeting  Sharon  succeeded 
in  re  -  introducing  his  resolutions.  A  petition  was  drawn 
up  asking  all  the  city  and  county  officials  to  "con- 
sult the  wishes  and  feeling  of  the  people  and  resign 
their  offices."  An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  to  receive 
their  replies,  and  letters  were  read  from  County  Judge 
Thomas  W.  Freelon,  Sheriff  David  Scannell,'  District 
Attorney  Henry  H.  Byrne,  Mayor  James  Van  Ness,  Clerk 
Thomas  Hayes,  Recorder  Frederick  D.  Kohler,  Assessor 
James  W.  Stillman,  Surveyor  James  J.  Gardiner,  Coroner  J. 
Horace  Kent,  Treasurer  Robert  C.  Woods,  and  four  justices 
of  the  peace.  These  gentlemen,  with  a  unanimity  as  strik- 
ing as  it  was  unique,  all  refused  to  resign.  They  did  not  re- 
sign, they  were  not  removed,  and  the  movement  is  now  for- 
gotten.    That  was  forty-one  years  age. 


WAR!     WAR!!     WAR!!! 


Our  Trustworthy  Daily  Press. 


We  observe  in  the  Examiner  of  September  30th  the  state- 
ment that  the  visiting  congressmen  "found 

Sentiment  °  ° 

and  the    sentiment    of    the    Hawaiian     Islands 

Percentage.  strongly    in    favor    of    annexation.       About 

nine  out  of  ten  of  the  American  population  looked  upon  it 
with  favor."  Inasmuch  as  the  American  population  is 
about  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  nine  out  of  ten  would 
mean  ninety  per  cent,  of  two  per  cent.,  or  one  per  cent,  and 
eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  as 
"strongly  in  favor  of  annexation." 

We  observe  that  the  Chickasaw  legislature,  now  in  session 
at  Tishoming,  I.  T.,  passed  an  act  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  September  placing  a  roy- 
alty on  all  gold  that  is  hereafter  mined  in 
the  Chickasaw  nation.  Considering  the  indignation  that 
was  aroused  in  the  journalistic  breast  by  a  similar  act  on 
the  part  of  Canada,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  that  the  Klondike  be  taken  away  from  Canada  as 
a  punishment  for  her  greediness,  why  would  it  not  be  well 
for  the  United  States  to  declare  war  at  once  upon  the 
Chickasaw  nation? 


Sauce 
for  THE 
Gander. 


From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
September  20th. — Spain   Busy   With    Plans    For  Conflict — 
War  With   America   Regarded    As   Certain — Public 
Insults  To  United  States  At    Madrid — Every 
Move    Of   Minister   Woodford    Closely 
Watched— Belief  That  The  Cam- 
paign   Has    Now    Been . 
Outlined. 
September  21st. — Woodford    Gives   Spain   Warning — Must 
Expect  Interference  If  The  War  Is  Not  Ended 
— No  Derlnite  Time  Set  For  Action 
By    United    States. 
September    23d. —  Rumor    Of    An     Ultimatum    Denied  — 
Friendly  Aid  Of  The  United  States  Offered 
To    End    The    Conflict. 
September  24th. — A  United  States  Diplomat  Declares  This 
Country    Has  Delivered   No    Ultimatum 
About  Cuban  Affairs. 

From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  September  sgth. 
A  Pricked  Bubble. — The  "ultimatum"  dispatch  has  finally  shrunk  to 
this.  .  .  .  The  State  Department  regards  a  rupture  with  Spain  as  "  very 
remote,"  .  .  .  This  is  indeed  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to  the  recent 
war  taifc.  .  .  .  The  next  time  the  student  of  the  Katzenjammer  press  finds  it 
announced  in  black  type  on  one  page  that  the  United  States  is  going  to 
war  in  forty  days  unless  some  other  power  gets  promptly  on  its  marrow- 
bones, etc.  .  .  . 

From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
September  2 1st — Spain  Warned  By  Woodford — He  Paves 
The  Way  For  The  Coming  Ultimatum — Announces 
America's  Interests  In  The  Cessation  Of  Hos- 
tilities In  Cuba — His  Next  Move  Will 
Be    To    Declare    That    They 
Must  Cease  Forthwith. 
September  22a7. — War  Must  End  By  November — Woodford 
Announces  To  Spain  America's  Ultimatum — Secret 
Of    The    Mysterious    Conference   With    The 
Duke  Of  Tetuan  Out  At  Last — Wood- 
ford's Note  The  First  Step  To- 
ward Annexation. 
September  24th. — Spain  Wroth  Over  America's  Ultimatum. 
September    26th. — Independence    Or    Nothing — McKinley 
Has  Knowledge  Of  Cuba's  Determination — Confer- 
ences Arranged  Between  Woodford  And 
The  Duke  Of  Tetuan. 
September  27th, — War    Is    Not    Yet    Contemplated — An- 
nouncement That  The  United  States  Will  Proclaim 
Disapproval  Of  The  Cuban  Regime. 
September  28th. — The  American   Minister  Asserts  That  His 
Errand  Is  A  Friendly  One. 

From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  September  2jth. 
Reasons  for  Forcing  Spain's  Hand. — The  President's  action  In  forcing 
the  hand  of  Spain  has  taken  a  great  many  people  by  surprise.  While  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  end  the  barbarous  conflict  in  Cuba  is  as  plain  as 
ever,  there  has  not  appeared  any  new  or  pressing  reason  why  this  country 
should  advance  half-way  to  meet  a  difficulty  that  will  assuredly  prove  costly 
in  the  settlement. 

From  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
September  20U1. — Ultimatum  Delivered   By  General  Wood- 
ford— Spain   Given   Until  October    To    End    The 
War — If  Tranquillity  Is  Not  Restored  By 
That  Time  The  United  States  Will 
Declare  The  Island's  In- 
dependence. 
September  21st. — Situation  Between  This  Country  And  Spain 
Very  Grave — General   Woodford    Is   Abundantly 
Able  To  Take  Care  Of  Any  Emergency. 
September  22a1. — Spain  Is  Given  One  More  Chance  To  End 
The  War — No  Ultimatum  Given  At  This  Time,  Al- 
though It  Is  Possible  One  Will  Be  In  The 
Near  Future — Merely  A  Warning, 
But  The  United  States 
Means  Business. 
September  23d. — War  With  Spain   Is    Improbable — Wood- 
ford  Did   Not  Submit  An  Ultimatum  To  Tetuan — 
Offered  The  Good  Offices  Of  His  Country  In 
Securing  Peace — And  That  Puts  An  En- 
tirely Different  Face  Upon  The  Mat- 
ter— The  United  States  Will  Not 
Be  The  First  To  Move  If 
There  Is  Anything  Of- 
fensive. 
September   27th.— Small    Fear    That    Spain    Will    Fight— 
The  Good  Offices  Of  The  United  States  Will  Not  Be 
Accepted — Spain  Still  Holds  The  Opinion  That 
She    Can    Settle    With  The    Cubans — 
Some    Slight   Resentment  of  the 
Mission  Of  General  Wood- 
ford,   But    Not 
Serious. 

From  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  September  20th. 
A  Collapsed  War  Scare. — The  ultimatum  about  which  we  heard  so 
the  other  day  has,  in  fact,  vanished  from   public   view  like  the  pt'en 
a  dream.  ...   It  is  always  distressing  to  puncture  a   war  bubble.   .  . 
eral  Woodford  and  the   Duke  of  Tetuan  are  more  like  old  cron< 
thing  else.  .  .  .  All  this  bears  out  the  view  taken  of  the  ultin.. 
the  Bulletin  at  the  lime  of  its  original  publication. 
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THE    SHUTTING    OF    A    WINDOW. 


A  Tragic  Tale  of  Inca  Witchcraft. 


Bal  Chico  was  the  son  of  a  Mexican  matadore,  and  his 
early  associations  were  not  of  a  kind  to  develop  a  stable 
and  law-abiding  character.  Bat  drank  because  he  saw 
everybody  else  drink,  and  red  wine  brought  into  action  in 
Bal  that  courage  which  the  matadore  displayed  in  the  arena 
with  sagacity  and  prudence.  Red  wine  does  not  mature 
wisdom,  theoretical  or  applied,  and  without  these,  which  are 
indeed  sagacity  and  prudence,  courage  becomes  but  pug- 
nacity that  amuse?  or  offends.  Bar's  soon  became  offensive, 
and  in  a  brawl  in  an  indecent  quarter  of  his  native  town 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  knife  a  young  grandee  of  tastes 
and  weaknesses  similar  to  his  own,  but  of  influential  con- 
nections. The  wounded  youth  tecovered,  but  political  in- 
fluence was  sufficient  to  cause  his  assailant's  removal  to  a 
penal  settlement  for  twenty  years. 

Bal  obtained  no  more  red  wine,  but  the  more  he  weighed 
the  offense  of  the  knife  attack,  its  provocation,  and  its  pun-  ! 
ishment,  the  clearer  it  seemed  that  he  was  suffering  out  of  ; 
all  proportion  to  his  transgression.  The  sense  of  foul 
wrong,  done  because  it  could  be  done,  burned  in  upon  him 
as  if  a  brand-iron  were  held  against  him,  ever  glowing  and 
never  lifted.  For  months  after  he  discerned  the  immense 
range  of  this  injustice,  he  lived  in  a  rage  impedimental  to 
speech — he  became  inarticulate. 

Slowly  his  good  sense  came  to  the  rescue,  and  he  became  ! 
calm  that  he  might  live,  grow  strong  of  body  and  powerful 
through  accumulation,  and  meet  Don  Pico  as  master. 
There  were  men  of  different  nationalities  in  the  settlement, 
and  Bal  found  that  he  absorbed  words  as  a  sponge  absorbs 
water,  and  he  learned  Portuguese,  more  than  one  patois  of 
his  own  land,  and  the  dialect  of  a  Peruvian  Indian  sent  from 
his  own  province  a  year  before,  whom  he  had  saved  from 
imminent  atrocity  at  the  hands  of  a  vicious  fellow-convict. 
This  Indian  had  a  virtue  little  known  to  civilization,  he  was 
capable  of  gratitude,  and  the  two  formed  a  mutual  attach- 
ment that  the  friendships  of  civilization  may  scarcely  parallel 
and  which  was  equaled  but  by  their  common  hatred  of  all 
rulers,  their  own  in  particular.  This  Indian,  Bal  knew  to  be 
a  snake-charmer  of  extraordinary  accomplishments.  His  ' 
gift  was  not  transferable  to  the  younger  man  nor  did  the  lat- 
ter soon  discover  its  singularity,  but  in  time  he  found  that 
Juan's  power  over  certain  reptiles  might  be  expressed  as 
hypnotic.  He  seemed  to  impress  his  own  masterfulness 
upon  the  serpents  and  to  exert  his  power  upon  them  at  a 
distance,  or  to  send  them  to  perform  some  definite  mission 
at  a  distance  and  return  within  a  given  time,  after  the  habit 
of  human  subjects. 

Once  Bal  saw  Juan  with  his  pets  at  recreation.  No  word 
was  spoken,  but  Juan  looked  meaningly  at  Bal  and  then  at 
the  top  of  the  wall.  Bal  looked  and  saw  a  lizard  there,  with 
its  head  a-tilt  and  the  sun  shining  pink  through  his  palpitant 
throat.  Then  something  slipped  away  from  Juan,  who 
watched  the  top  of  the  wall,  as  did  Bal.  By  and  by  a  bit  , 
of  the  wall  moved — it  seemed  a  bit  of  the  wall — it  moved 
and  coiled  and  leaped,  and  the  little  foray  was  over.  Then 
the  devourer  slipped  back,  and  Juan  snapped  his  fingers  and 
whispered  to  it. 

"  Was  the  lizard  hypnotized,  too  ?  "  Bal  Chico  asked  him- 
self. 

This  branch  of  his  accomplishment  Juan  never  showed 
the  prison  officials  when  they  sent  for  him  to  exhibit  for  their 
amusement. 

The  weary  years  rolled  by.  <l  We  will  live  ;  we  must  live. 
We  will  get  even — you  and  me,"  Juan  whispered  to  himself 
over  and  over  ;  and  he  whispered  it  to  Bal  when  he  could, 
with  the  same  imperious  suggestiveness  that  he  whispered 
something  to  his  snakes. 

At  last  Juan's  twenty  weary  years  were  done  ;  but  the 
"  man-wilch  "  had  gotten  much  power.  Some  he  amused 
when  tired  of  the  commonplace,  but  the  many  feared  him, 
and  when  he  chose  to  wander  around  the  settlement  clad 
in  breeches,  a  poncho^  and  a  viper,  after  he  was  free  to  go 
far  away,  none  objected,  and  few  wondered  at  the  whims  of 
so  fantastic  a  being. 

When  Bal,  a  young  man  white-haired  now,  went  out,  old 
Juan  awaited  him  at  the  prison  gates,  carrying  a  close-woven 
wicker  crate,  or  basket,  but  neither  extra  clothing  nor  the 
usual  snakes  were  visible,  and  from  that  day  neither  ap- 
peared in  all  that  country. 

Among  the  stupendous  mountains  of  Peru  gold  may  be 
had  for  the  seeking,  but  death  is  for  the  white  man  who 
seeks  it.  When  old  Juan  went  back  to  his  mountains  and 
some  old  acquaintances,  with  another  swarthy  man  who 
spoke  only  as  he  did  and  was  his  friend,  their  right  of  occu- 
pancy of  hut  and  lands  was  unquestioned,  as  were  their  bar- 
tering expeditions  to  the  nearest  seaport.  But  Juan  and 
Bal  Chico  did  not  always  exchange  their  nuggets  for  com- 
modities ;  oftener.  with  a  wisdom  learned  abroad,  did  they 
demand  coin.  Juan  had  come  home  with  his  old  name  of 
Casma,  and  Bal  Chico  had  assumed  a  new  name  for  his 
new  habitation,  and  the  singular  fact  became  known  at  the 
town  bank  that  Casma  and  Chira  were  thrifty  Indian  de- 
positors and  checked  against  their  account.  Casma  ex- 
plained that  abroad  he  had  been  called  Juan  Sanchez  and 
Chira  had  been  known  as  Diego  Bias,  and  that  they  had 
made  debts  which  demanded  the  checks  drawn  upon  them 
by  the  Mexican  bank  of  La  Hamidad. 

Time  passed,  and  Casma  and  Chira  prospered  and  event- 
ually disappeared  from  the  Peruvian  mountains  and  sea- 
port. Their  remaining  deposits  had  been  transferred  to  La 
Hamidad,  and  in  time  the  officials  of  La  Hamidad  were 
called  upon  in  person  by  their  unknown  patrons,  Juan  San- 
chez and  Diego  Bias,  whose  funds  had  never  been  drawn 
upon  for  debt,  juan  Sanchez  and  Diego  Bias  were  intro- 
duced by  a  resident  of  La  Hamidad,  a  sailor  on  the  ship 
"^.at  had  brought  them  from  the  Peruvian  port,  and  their 
money  was  duly  paid  ;  and  a  fortune  it  was  for  two  men  of 


no    more   expensive    tastes    than    these  who  left  the  bank, 
walked  away,  and  were  seen  no  more  in  La  Hamidad. 

In  a  reputable  house  in  the  town  where  Bal  Chico  had 
been  a  youth  and  been  forgotten,  lived  two  old  men  together — 
two  gray-haired,  harmless-looking  old  men  of  commonplace 
names  that  you  have  not  heard  yet,  who  tended  their  cacti 
and  blooming  vines  and  the  green  paroquets  that  hung 
among  them  in  a  great  cage,  concocted  savory  stews,  and 
lived  their  simple  lives  largely  in  sight  of  their  neighbors  in 
the  umbrageous  garden  behind  their  houses,  and  whose  only 
recreation  seemed  to  be  to  frequent  the  plaza. 

From  their  garden  they  could  see  the  rear  of  the  house  of 
the  high  and  mighty  Don  Pico,  which  rang  with  laughter  of 
manly  sons  and  beautiful  daughters,  but  the  old  men  were, 
to  all  appearances,  incurious  of  the  doings  at  the  great 
house.  It  was  known  at  the  plaza,  where  everything  was 
known,  that  Don  Pico's  oldest  son  would  shortly  celebrate 
his  arrival  at  man's  estate  and  that  the  betrothal  of  his 
eldest  daughter  had  been  announced.  But  the  day  before 
the  festivities  in  honor  of  the  former  occasion,  the  son,  Don 
Manuelo,  had  sat  in  the  plaza  with  Don  Jose,  his  sister's  be- 
trothed, who  had  left  it,  it  was  easily  proved,  with  a  merry 
party  of  grandees,  Don  Manuelo  waving  them  a  merry 
good-by.  Passers-by  saw  him  sitting  there  alone,  sunken 
down  as  if  resting,  and  there  he  was  found  somewhat  later, 
dead,  evidently  by  strangulation.  There  was  the  usual  sen- 
sation and  more  than  the  usual  search  for  the  murderer,  who 
had  left  no  clew. 

Three  months  after  this  event,  the  little  Innocencia,  the 
four-year-old  daughter  of  Don  Pico,  was  found  in  a  similar 
condition  in  the  grounds  of  Don  Perez,  the  father  of  the 
I  betrothed  of  Doiia  Theresa,  Don  Pico's  eldest  daughter. 
The  residence  of  Don  Perez  was  but  a  block  from  that  of 
Don  Pico,  As  in  the  case  of  her  brother,  the  police  found 
positively  no  clew. 

These  calamities  caused  the  postponement  for  orte  year  of 
the  nuptials  of  Don  Jose  and  Dona  Theresa  ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  were  celebrated  with  all  churchly  and 
social  ceremonies.  Upon  their  return  from  the  wedding 
journey,  Don  Jose  and  his  beautiful  lady  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  the  house  of  Don  Perez.  Scarce  a  fortnight  had 
elapsed  when  Doiia  Theresa  was  found  dead  in  her  bed 
— likewise  her  husband's  bed.  Marks  upon  her  tender  neck 
showed  that  she  had  been  garroted.  All  drew  two  con- 
clusions :  Don  Manuelo  and  little  Innocencia  had  been 
garroted  and  Don  Jose  was  the  criminal.  His  protestations, 
denials,  and  anguish  availed  nothing.  He  was  hurried  away 
to  prison. 

An  accident  saved  his  life — the  shutting  of  a  window. 

Dona  Maria  Theresa,  the  sorely  afflicted  wife  of  Don 
Pico,  had  become  the  victim  of  insomnia  since  these  re- 
peated family  bereavements,  and  fancied  strange  noises  in 
their  apartment  at  night.  Don  Pico  gave  heed  and  listened 
for  himself  for  a  few  nights,  but  heard  nothing  and  attributed 
the  noises  to  a  woman's  fears.  But  Dona  Maria  Theresa 
arose  one  night,  because  she  heard  the  noise,  and  shut  the 
window.  As  she  approached  the  window,  hung  with  vines, 
one  of  the  house-cats  jumped  from  the  sill  to  the  thick  vines 
and  rustled  away  among  them,  and  the  lady  was  reassured 
and  slept — slept  all  the  longer  and  more  heavily  because  of 
sleepless  nights. 

When  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  she  looked  at  Don  Pico 
— but  was  it  Don  Pico  beside  her,  that  purple,  swollen  face 
with  awful  eyes?  The  lady's  reason  fled  in  that  awful  look, 
and  her  screams  aroused  the  household.  Investigation 
seemed  at  first  to  offer  no  clew,  but  at  length,  at  the  back 
of  the  top  of  a  large  frame  containing  an  oil-painting  of 
his  lady  in  her  youth,  was  found  a  powerful  snake  whose 
bright  eyes  watched  the  window  and  all  whose  efforts  were 
toward  reaching  it,  which  he  never  did,  dying  as  non- 
resistant  as  though  in  a  trance. 

Don  Jose  was  liberated. 

The  old,  harmless-looking  men  talked  and  smoked  next 
evening  and  for  many  evenings  behind  their  little  house,  and 
sometimes  boiled  their  sardines  over  a  coal-fire  and  looked 
across  at  the  great  house  of  Don  Pico  and  talked — as  who 
did  not  ? 

Excitement  was  gradually  repressed  after  the  source  of 
the  mysterious  deaths  was  indisputable.  The  snake  had 
coiled  about  them  all,  but  Don  Pico  had  strength  to  struggle 
and  had  been  bitten  instead  of  only  strangled.  Some  asked 
why  a  snake  should  discern  only  members  of  the  Pico 
family,  but  none  could  guess  the  reason. 

And  far  away  in  the  divine  beauty  of  a  Peruvian  cor- 
dillera^  two  old  men  look  aloft  toward  the  man-shunning 
condor — two  old,  brown  men,  grown  harmless  and  with  no 
uncanny  companions — herd  with  Indian  women  and  brown 
babies  and  drink  from  rude  golden  bowls,  and  go  down  to 
the  sea  no  more.  A.   F.  KalfuS. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1897. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Ever  since  France  paid  the  indemnity  levied  by  Germany 
at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold 
coin  have  been  kept  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  Germany,  as 
an  emergency  fund  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  war.  The 
money  is  packed  in  one  thousand  iron  chests,  which  contain 
thirty  thousand  dollars  each.  A  committee  visits  the  great 
treasure-vaults  periodically,  examines  the  chests,  counts  some 
of  their  contents,  inspects  the  safeguards,  and  makes  its 
formal  report  in  writing.  The  sum  is  not  as  important  as 
it  once  was,  for  it  would  be  used  up  in  the  first  few  days  of 
mobilization,  and  the  hoarding  of  the  coin  entails  a  loss  of 
four  millions  of  marks  a  year  in  interest  to  the  state. 

A  miner  in  the  Neversweat  Mine  at  Butte,  Mont.,  was 
knocked  fourteen  hundred  feet  down  the  shaft,  a  few  days 
ago,  and  was  instantly  killed.  There  was  a  similar  accident 
in  the  same  mine  the  night  before.  The  last  occurrence 
made  the  fifth  violent  death  in  Butte  within  twelve  hours. 
This  is  supposed  to  give  Butte  the  record  in  that  class  of 
mortality. 


A  King  of  Long  Ago. 
A  king  lived  long  ago. 
In  the  morning  of  the  world. 
When  earth  was  nigher  heaven  than  now  ; 
And  the  king's  locks  curled, 
Disparting  o'er  a  forehead  full 
As  the  milk-white  space  "twixt  horn  and  horn 
Of  some  sacrificial  bull — 
Only  calm  as  a  babe  new-born  ; 
For  he  was  got  to  a  sleepy  mood, 
So  safe  from  all  decrepitude, 
Age  with  its  bane,  so  sure  gone  by — 
The  gods  so  loved  him  while  he  dreamed, 
That,  having  lived  thus  long,  there  seemed 
No  need  the  king  should  ever  die. 

Among  the  rocks  his  city  was  ; 

Before  his  palace,  in  the  sun. 

He  sat  to  see  his  people  pass, 

And  judge  them  every  one 

From  its  threshold  of  smooth  stone. 

They  haled  him  many  a  valley-chief. 

Caught  in  the  sheep-pens,  robber-chief 

Swarthy  and  shameless,  beggar-cheat, 

Spy-prowler,  or  rough  pirale  found 

On  the  sea-sand  left  aground  ; 

And  sometimes  clung  about  his  feet. 

With  bleeding  lip  and  burning  cheek, 

A  woman,  bitterest  wrong  to  speak 

Of  one  with  sullen,  thick-set  brows  ; 

And  sometimes  from  the  prison-house 

The  angry  priests  a  pa!e  wretch  brought. 

Who  through  some  chink  had  pushed  and  passed, 

On  knees  and  elbows,  belly  and  breast. 

Worm-like  into  the  temple — caught 

At  last  there  by  the  very  god. 

Who  ever  in  the  darkness  strode 

Backward  and  forward,  keeping  watch 

O'er  his  brazen  bowls  such  rogues  to  catch  ! 

These,  all  and  every  one. 

The  king  judged,  silting  in  the  sun. 

His  councilors,  on  left  and  right, 

Looked  an^ously  up — but  no  surprise 

Disturbed  the  king's  old  smiling  eyes. 

Where  the  very  blue  had  turned  to  white. 

'Tis  said,  a  Python  scared  one  day 

The  breathless  city  till  he  came. 

With  forky  tongue  and  eyes  on  flame, 

Where  the  old  king  sat  to  judge  a) way  ; 

But  when  he  saw  the  sweepy  hair, 

Girt  with  a  crown  of  berries  rare 

Which  the  god  will  hardly  give  to  wear 

To  the  maiden  who  singeth.  dancing  bare 

In  the  altar  smoke,  by  the  pine-torch  lights, 

At  his  wondrous  forest  rites — 

Seeing  this,  he  did  not  dare 

Approach  that  threshold  iri  the  sun, 

Assault  the  old  king  smiling  there. 

Such  grace  had  kings  when  the  world  begun  ! 

— Robert  Browning. 

The  World's  Way. 
At  Haroun's  court  it  chanced,  upon  a  time. 
An  Arab  poet  made  this  pleasant  rhyme  : 

'  The  new  moon  is  a  horse-shoe,  wrought  of  God. 
Wherewith  the  Sultan's  stallion  shall  be  shod." 

On  hearing  this,  his  highness  smiled,  and  gave 
The  man  a  gold-piece.     Sing  again,  O  slave/ 

Above  his  lute  the  happy  singer  bent, 
And  turned  another  gracious  compliment. 

And,  as  before,  the  smiling  Sultan  gave 
The  man  a  sekkah.     Sing  again,  O  slave/ 

Again  the  verse  came,  fluent  as  a  rill 
That  wanders,  silver-footed,  down  a  hill. 

The  Sultan,  listening,  nodded  as  before, 

Still  gave  the  gold,  and  still  demanded  more. 

The  nimble  fancy  that  had  climbed  so  high 
Grew  weary  with  its  climbing  by  and  by  ; 

Strange  discords  rose  ;  the  sense  went  quite  amiss  ; 
The  singer's  rhymes  refused  to  meet  and  kiss  ; 

Invention  flagged,  the  lute  had  got  unstrung, 
And  twice  he  sang  the  song  already  sung. 

The  Sultan,  furious,  called  a  mule,  and  said, 
O  Afi/s/a,  straightway  whip  vie  off  his  head! 

Poets  !    not  in  Arabia  alone 

You  get  beheaded  when   vour  skill  is  gone. 

— T.  B.  Aid  rich. 


The  Fool's  Prayer. 
The  royal  feast  was  done  ;  the  king 

Sought  some  new  sport  to  banish  care. 
And  to  his  jester  cried,  "  Sir  Fool, 

Kneel  down  for  us  and  make  a  prayer  1  " 
The  jester  doffed  his  cap  and  bells. 

And  stood  the  mocking  court  before  ; 
They  could  not  see  the  bitter  smile 

Behind  the  painted  grin  he  wore. 
He  bowed  his  head  and  bent  his  knee 

Upon  the  monarch's  silken  stool  ; 
His  pleading  voice  arose  :  "  O  Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me.  a  fool  ! 
No  pity,  Lord,  could  change  the  heart 

From  red  with  wrong  to  white  as  wool  ; 
The  rod  must  heal  the  sin  ;  but,  Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool  ! 
'Tis  by  our  guilt  the  onward  sweep 

Of  truth  and  light,  O  Lord,  we  stay  ; 
'Tis  by  our  follies  that  so  long 

We  hold  the  earth  from  heaven  away. 
These  clumsy  feet,  still  in  the  mire, 

Go  crushing  blossoms  without  end  ; 
These  hard,  well-meaning  hands  we  thrust 

Anfong  the  heart-strings  of  a  friend. 
The  ill-time  truth  that  we  have  kept — 

We  know  how  sharp  it  pierced  and  stung ! 
The  word  we  had  not  sense  to  say — 

Who  knows  how  grandly  it  had  rung  ? 
Our  faults  no  tenderness  should  ask. 

The  chastening  stripes  must  cleanse  them  all  ; 
But  for  our  blunders — oh,  in  shame 

Before  the  eyes  of  Heaven  we  fall. 
Earth  bears  no  blossoms  for  mistakes  ; 

Men  crown  the  knave,  and  scourge  the  tool 
That  did  his  will  ;  but  thou,  O  Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool !  " 
The  room  was  hushed.     In  silence  rose 

The  king,  and  sought  his  garden  cool. 
And  walked  apart,  and  murmured  low, 
"  Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool !  " — E.  R.  Sill. 


October  4,  1S97. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    MERODE    IN    PARIS. 

A  Correspondent  discusses  the  Famous  Beauty's  Career  m  the  Gay 

Capital— A  Ballerina  who  Captured  a  King — The 

"Dowager  de  Merode." 

"  A  hungry  stomach  has  no  ears,"  says  the  old  French 
proverb.  Remembering  this  adage,  the  witty  Parisians  have 
given  the  name  of  "coiffure  au  ventre  aftame" — hungry- 
stomach  style  of  hair-dressing- — to  that  mode  of  wearing 
the  hair  in  long,  flat,  bandeaux  framing  in  the  face  and 
reaching  below  the  ears,  which  they  entirely  cover,  and 
which  has  been  very  much  the  fashion  for  two  or  three 
years  past.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  virginal  style  has 
been  solely  adopted  by  those  very  women  who  are  the 
least  virtuous  in  Paris — a  way,  perhaps,  of  giving  them- 
selves additional  piquancy  by  contrast.  This  style  of  hair- 
dressing  is  borrowed  from  Botticelli  and  other  symbolist 
painters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  thus  adorned  their 
most  enigmatically  vicious  portraits.  Mile.  Geo  de  Merode, 
who  has  had  the  honor  of  setting  this  fashion  in  Jin-de- 
siecle  Paris,  no  doubt  counted  among  her  many  admirers 
some  artist  who  gave  her  the  idea.  She  found  it  amusing, 
and  she  has  created  a  style. 

The  greatest  effects  in  the  renown  of  this  charming  per- 
son have  been  due  to  the  most  futile  causes,  for,  although 
extremely  pretty,  Cleo  de  Merode  would,  without  this  sin- 
gular coiffure,  doubtless  have  continued  to  vegetate,  unre- 
marked by  the  public,  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  corps  de 
ballet  of  the  Grand  Opera.  But  this  singularity  made  her 
conspicuous.  People  wondered  what  was  the  meaning  of 
those  chaste,  black  bandeaux,  which,  by  the  way,  admirably 
suit  her  regular,  cold  features  and  the  pure  oval  of  her  face. 
Bets  were  made  as  to  whether  or  not  she  had  any  ears,  or, 
at  least,  whether  it  might  not  be  that  some  defect  in  them 
would  spoil,   if   seen,  the   perfection  of    her  beauty. 

The  mystery  regarding  her  ears  was  the  first  step  Cleo 
took  on  the  road  to  celebrity.  But  her  numerous  imitators 
in  this  coiffure  would  doubtless  have  calmed  the  curiosity 
awakened  about  her,  when  two  successive  incidents  occurred 
to  renew  it :  a  king's  infatuation  and  Falguiere's  statue. 

When  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was  passing  through 
Paris,  half  incognito,  some  two  years  ago,  he  went  one  even- 
ing to  see  "  ces  demoiselles  "  of  the  ballet  in  the  foyer  de 
danse  at  the  Opera.  What  was  it  that  attracted  him  irresist- 
ibly toward  a  certain  figurante  ?  Was  it  her  beauty  ?  The 
originality  of  her  "coiffure  ventre  affame"  ?  Was  it  her 
pompous  name  that  recalled  to  him  at  once  that  of  Egypt's 
illustrious  queen  and  that  of  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
families  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  kingdom  ?  Chi  lo  sd  ? 
We  will  add  in  parenthesis  that  no  one  knows  where  Cleo 
discovered  this  illustrious  name,  worn  with  such  a  difference 
by  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  the  pious  queen  from  whom,  by 
alliance,  the  De  Merodes  pride  themselves  as  descending, 
and  borne  in  latter  days  by  a  prime  minister,  head  of  the 
Catholic  parly  in  Belgium,  by  a  general  in  the  service  of  the 
Holy  See,  whose  daughter  married  the  celebrated  writer  and 
politician,  the  Comte  de  Monlalembert. 

To  return  lo  King  Leopold  :  on  that  memorable  evening, 
he  made  straight  for  Cleo.  Poor  King  Leopold  ! — '*  Popole," 
as  the  good  Belgians  call  him  familiarly — did  not  foresee 
that  this  imprudence  would  be  the  beginning  of  certain 
annoyances  which  sometimes  hedge  in  a  king. 

Since  that  time,  at  Paris  and  at  Brussels,  the  royal  friend 
of  pretty  Cleo  has  been  sung  about  in  a  pitiless  manner  in 
all  the  music-halls  and  cafes-chantants  in  the  two  capitals. 
There  was  nothing  very  spiteful  in  the  songs  and  scenes, 
after  all,  but  it  was  none  the  less  annoying.  So  that,  hav- 
ing no  right  to  fall  upon  Paris,  the  Belgian  court  tried  to  put 
an  end  to  the  verve  of  the  satirical  Flemish.  But  Belgium 
is  a  free  country,  and,  after  some  rather  hot  words  ex- 
changed between  the  burgomaster  of  Brussels  and  a  grand 
officer  of  the  royal  household,  it  was  deemed  best  to  let 
I  things  follow  their  course. 

The  incident  of  last  year's  Salon  made  Cleo  a  European 

reputation.     The   great   sculptor,    Falguiere,   commissioned 

by  royalty,  did  not  disdain  to  devote  his   Academical  stylus 

to  reproducing  the  beautiful  balleritia  in  marble,  life-size,  in 

dancing  pose  minus  the  costume,  at  all  times  so  diaphanous, 

of  those  of  her  profession.     It  was  the  first  time  that  such 

t  an  indiscretion   was  ever  committed,  and   it  made  a  great 

deal  of  talk.     The  catalogue,  of  course,  did   not  bear  the 

indication :    "  Portrait    of    Mile.    Cleo    de    Merode."     But 

I  .hat    well-known    face,    those    legendary    bandeaux,   could 

I  lot   be    mistaken,    and    it    caused    one   of    those    scandals 

ibout    which     frivolous     Paris     talks     more     than     about 

he   gravest    political    questions    of    the   day.      The   corps 

1  ie  ballet   was    shocked,  for,  it   has    its  little  scruples  after 

I  ill,  and  so   the   guilty  one  was  obliged   to  defend  herself 

n  the  press,  declaring  she  had  posed  only  for  the  head,  and 

lot   like  poor   Trilby   "  for    the    altogether,"  and    that  the 

culptor  had  placed  it  on  the  body  of  some  other  model. 

\   iut  her  protestations  were  in  vain,  for  no  one  would  be- 

ieve  that  the  great  arlist — a  member  of  the  Academy  and 

he  bearer  of  so  many  decorations — could  be  guilty  of  such 

thing  ;  so  Cleo  did  not  continue  her  self-defense.  Gossips, 
loreover,  declared  that  her  attempts  at  denial  were  only 
■  ccasioned  by  the  unfavorable  criticisms   made    upon    her 

lastic  merits.     And  it  is  certain  that  the  rest  of  the  statue 

id  not  fulfill  the  promise  of  its  head. 

Apropos  of  Falguiere's  model,  she  is  about  the  only  one 

f  her  profession  who  does  not  ride  the  bicycle  in  knicker- 

ockers.     To  see  her  on  her  machine  with  the  most  proper 

f   long    skirts  and    the  most  virginal  bodice,    her   chaste 

oifTure  surmounted  by  a  tweed  cap,  a  naive  stranger  would 

?rtainly  take  her  for  the  daughter  of  an  English  Methodist 

ergyman.     We  all  show  our  modesty  as  best  we  can. 
Cleo,  moreover,  is  always  accompanied   by  the  most  re- 
j  >ectable  of  mothers.     "  The  Dowager  de  Merode,"  as  she 

jokingly  called,  affects  the  airs  of  the  most  austere  femme 
\vmonde.     Just  before  her  recent  departure,  her  daughter 

;ing  invited  to  supper  by  some  members  of  one  of  the 


"swell"    Paris  clubs,  she  asked:  "Who   will  be  the  other 
I  young  girls  at   it  ?  "     And   when  questioned  as  to  what  was 
1  the  reason  Cleo  was  going  to  endow  America  with  ihe  pleas- 
ure of  beholding  her  steps  and  her  "  entrechats,"  she  replied  : 
I  "  Promotion  is  too  slow  at  ihe  Opera.      Dancing  does  not  pay 
here.      How  can  we   live  on  two  hundred  francs  a  month  ? 
Certainly,  Mme.   Dowager   you  could  not,  and   it   is  simply 
I  a  miracle  how,  on  such  a  small  salary  your  daughter  should 
I  have   such  stupendous  diamonds,   such  magnificent   toilels, 
,  such  handsome  equipages,  and  such  a  fine  apartment  on  the 
Boulevard,  the  rent  alone   of  which  is  six   thousand  francs. 
It  is  a  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  blue  bank-notes  and 
golden  louis.  Doksky. 

Paris,  September  12,  1897. 


The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  telegraphic  col- 
umns of  all  ihe  San  Francisco  morning  papers  one  day  last 
week.  It  is  so  crammed  with  inaccuracies  as  to  furnish  an 
apt  illustration  of  [he  Argonaut's  warnings  against  the  un- 
reliability and  reckless  disregard  for  facts  so  noticeable  in 
daily  newspapers  : 

"The  assassination  at  Madrid  of  General  Don  Juan  Prim  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1867,  is  still  a  mystery.  That  crime  has  been  ascribed  repeat- 
edly to  uncompromising  Spaniards  \sho,  believing  that  General  Prim  in- 
tended to  sell  Cuba  to  the  United  Stales,  resorted  to  niuider  in  order  lu 
frustrate  his  plans." 

In  the  first  place,  General  Prim  was  not  assassinated  on 
December  27,  1S67  ;  he  was  shot  on  December  28,  1870, 
in  the  Calle  Alcala,  Madrid,  while  returning  from  the  Cortes 
to  his  residence.  He  died  on  December  jjotn,  two  days 
later.  Nor  is  the  murder  a  mystery  ;  nor  is  any  other  guess 
in  the  last  sentence  anywhere  near  ihe  mark.  The  assassins 
were  subsequently  ascertained  to  have  been  bravos  hired  by 
Carlists,  who  thus  revenged  themselves  upon  Prim  for  his 
activity  in  opposition  to  the  Carlist  cause.  Prim  was  shot  on 
the  day  the  new  king,  chosen  by  the  Cortes  at  his  dictation 
(the  Italian  prince,  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta),  landed  at  Bar- 
celona, to  ihe  disgust  and  rage  of  Carlists  and  Republicans 
alike.  Indeed,  Republican  plots  for  the  killing  of  Prim  and 
Serrano  were  several  limes  frustrated  by  police  zeal.  And  as 
for  Prim's  selling  Cuba  lo  the  United  Slates — that  statement 
is  mere  moonshine.  The  "Ten  Years'  War"  broke  out  in 
Cuba  in  1S68.  The  Franco-Prussi  in  War  began  about  two 
years  later  and  Spain  remained  passive  during  that  contest. 
General  Prim  displayed  great  energy  in  sending  reinforce- 
ments to  Cuba  and  steadily  opposed  all  propositions  involv- 
ing ihe  surrender  of  that  island.  The  mistakes  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  the  quoted  paragraph  are  bad  enough,  but 
what  can  be  said  of  newspapers  which  can  not  get  even  a 
dale  right  ? 

-♦•-*- 

Among  the  titled  members  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  a  man  who,  not  long  ago,  was  Jean  Venlino,  and 
exercised  at  Trieste  the  humble  arts  of  a  footman.  He  had 
no  ancestors,  but  he  was  handsome  and  strong,  and  when 
he  managed  to  secure  employment  in  the  household  of  a 
certain  Principessa  Odescalchi,  he  displayed  these  advan- 
tages to  such  effect  that  the  Principessa,  who  was  a  maiden 
of  many  years,  bestowed  upon  him  the  sum  of  three  million 
lire  —  something  like  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Jean 
Ventino  betook  himself  and  his  wealth  to  Naples.  There 
he  easily  found  an  authentic  but  impoverished  nobleman, 
and  the  ambilious  youth  was  legally  adopted  by  the  obliging 
aristocrat.  This  turned  Jean  Ventino  into  ihe  Prince  of 
Carovigno.  He  married  an  American  heiress,  and,  retiring 
to  an  estate  in  Pietrasna,  he  entered  earnestly  upon  the  task 
of  spending  money  and  accumulating  popularity.  Succeed- 
ing in  both  directions,  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber,  only 
to  be  sent  home  again  as  under  the  requisite  age.  Elected 
again  as  soon  as  time  had  removed  this  difficulty,  certain 
peculiarities  of  his  campaign  methods  vitiated  his  claim  10 
a  seat  among  the  legislators.  Undiscouraged,  he  has  tried 
a  third  time,  has  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  is  now  a 
full-fledged  law-maker. 


The  regimen  prescribed  by  Dr.  Schweninger,  Bismarck's 
physician,  for  reducing  flesh  is  severe.  He  deprives  his 
patients  of  almost  all  liquid  nourishment.  He  does  not 
permit  them  to  taste  beer,  and  that  of  itself  is  a  hardship 
which  will  reduce  almost  any  German  to  a  skeleton.  One 
small  cup  of  coffee,  without  milk  or  sugar,  is  allowed  in  the 
morning,  and  during  the  day  occasionally  the  juice  of  an 
orange.  Before  meal-time  the  patient  may  have  the  juice  of 
a  lemon  in  a  small  cupful  of  boiling  water,  so  hot  that  it  will 
blister  the  tongue.  No  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  that 
contain  starch  or  sugar  are  permitted  ;  no  butter,  cheese,  or 
food  that  is  fried  in  lard  or  oil.  In  fact,  the  diet  of  the 
patient  is  reduced  to  raw  meat ;  but  the  effect  is  certain,  and 
many  women  prefer  to  follow  this  regimen  rather  than 
lose  the  symmetry  of  their  figures. 


Hot-house  grapes  are  the  costliest  of  fruits  in  the  New 
York  market.  They  are  never  less  than  seventy-five  cents 
a  pound,  and  when  they  are  most  costly,  in  February  and 
March,  they  sell  for  nine  dollars  a  pound,  sometimes  going 
as  high  as  ten  dollars  a  pound.  At  prices  ranging  up  to 
two  dollars  a  pound  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  them  ;  at  the 
higher  prices  they  are  sold  almost  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
invalids.  The  next  most  costly  fruit  is  the  hot-house  peach. 
Hot-house  peaches  sell  in  February  at  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  each.  They  are  used  by  invalids,  but  such  peaches 
are  also  often  sold  for  gifts.  They  are  presented  as  flowers 
or  as  bonbons  would  be. 


. 


A  Tennessee  woman  while  alone  at  home  went  to  the 
old-fashioned  well  to  draw  water,  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  The  water  was  nearly  as  deep  as  her  height,  but 
she  stood  upon  the  bucket  and  waited  for  help,  from  eight 
A.  M.  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  cold  water.  A  negro 
came  over  on  an  errand,  and,  hearing  her  screams,  secured  a 
rope  and  drew  her  out. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  municipality  of  Madrid,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  has 
decided  to  erect  a  statue  to  ihe  murdered  premier,  Canovas 
del  Castillo. 

Russia's  Czarina,  being  now  ihe  mother  of  two  children, 
has  lost  her  girlish  look  and  is  growing  stout,  which  pleases 
the  Russians. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  not  long  ago  expressed  a  desire  for  a 
libretto.  The  newspapers  printed  a  reference  to  it  and  it  is 
said  that  ihree  days  laler  two  hundred  and  eighty  opera  and 
ope;etta  texls  were  lying  on  his  table. 

Rejane  did  not  lose  her  jewels  when  burglars  broke  into 
her  Paris  apartment  recently,  as  she  was  out  of  town.  They 
took  ten-thousand-francs'  worth  of  M.  Porel's  things,  in- 
cluding his  little  girl's  first  milk  tooih,  which  he  had  mounled 
as  a  scarfpin. 

Henry  W.  Sage,  who  has  just  died  at  his  home  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Cornell 
University  for  practically  the  entire  life-time  of  lhat  institu- 
tion. He  had  seen  it  grow  from  a  college  in  a  corn-field  to 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  American  universities. 

The  appointment  of  Lawrence  Washington,  of  Alexan- 
dria, Ya.,  as  assistant  in  the  National  Library,  in  charge  of 
the  George  Washington  department,  is  especially  appro- 
priate. Mr.  Washington  is  a  great-grandnephew  of  the 
illustrious  chief,  the  records  of  whose  life  and  times  he  has 
been  appointed  to  care  for. 

This  season,  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years,  Rosa  Bon- 
heur  exhibited  some  of  her  pictures  in  Paris.  She  lives  in 
great  seclusion  all  the  year  round  near  Fonlainebleau,  and 
the  reason  given  by  her  for  not  exhibiting  in  Paris  is  that 
she  has  no  need  of  pursuing  such  a  course,  as  all  her  pict- 
ures are  sold  before  they  are  finished. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sparling,  the  socialist,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Morris,  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  maker  of 
artistic  lace  in  the  world.  In  appearance  she  very  much 
resembles  her  mother,  who  furnished  the  original  model  for 
Danie  Gabriel  Rossetli's  well-known  type  of  female  head, 
surmounted  with  a  wealth  of  auburn  hiir. 

Sir  Everett  Millais,  son  of  the  late  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  held  the  baronetcy  only  a  year,  having  just  died, 
at  the  age  of  forty-one  years,  of  pneumonia,  brought  on  by 
neglecting  lo  change  his  wet  clothes.  He  was  an  authority 
on  dogs,  and  introduced  the  Basset  hound  into  England. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  nine-year-old  son,  John  Everett 
Millais. 

The  Comtesse  de  Martel,  better  known  by  her  pseudo- 
nym, uGyp,"  recently  rode  by  autocar  from  Paris  to  her 
newly  purchased  Chateau  de  Mirabeau,  a  distance  of  five 
hundred  miles.  Some  time  ago  she  was  traveling  on  a  rail- 
way train,  when  it  met  with  an  accident  in  a  tunne1,  and  it 
was  her  horror  of  tunnels  that  led  to  her  long  ride  on  her 
mechanical  steed. 

Princess  Elvira,  daughter  of  Don  Carlos,  who  eloped 
with  Signor  Folchi,  an  Italian  painter,  is  said  to  be  living  with 
her  husband  in  great  contentment  at  Washington.  She  is 
engaged  in  a  bonnet-shop,  where  she  makes  bonnels  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  to  ihe  un- 
bounded satisfaction  of  the  customers.  Signor  Folchi  seems 
to  be  flourishing  on  numerous  commissions  for  pictures. 

According  to  a  London  newspaper,  Jean  de  Reszke  is 
about  to  marry  his  present  wife  over  again.  She  was  the 
Marquise  de  Mailly  Nesle,  and  was  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  the  tenor.  Now  her 
first  husband  is  dead.  Mme.  de  Reszke  never  got  the  ex- 
pected dispensation  from  the  Pope,  and  hers  was  only  a  civil 
marriage  last  year.  Now  the  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated 
by  the  church,  if  reports  are  true. 

The  house  of  Dr.  Siemens,  the  Berlin  electrician,  is 
known  throughout  Germany  as  "the  Wonder  of  Wansee." 
It  is  fitted  from  roof  to  cellar  with  electricity.  The  dining- 
room,  kitchen,  and  wine-cellar  are  all  connected  by  means 
of  a  miniature  electric  railway.  In  order  to  convey  things 
from  one  room  to  another,  the  article  required  has  only  to 
be  placed  on  a  little  car,  a  button  pressed,  and  the  car  is  al- 
most instantly  where  it  ought  to  be. 

Eleonora  Duse  is  at  present  making  a  journey  through 
Switzerland,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Manchelte,  a  tall, 
thin  girl,  who,  though  still  in  her  teens,  is  a  head  taller  than 
her  mother.  "  Between  the  two,"  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  "  there  is  very  little  resemblance.  What  they  have 
in  common,  however,  is  the  deep,  melancholy  expression, 
which  in  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  looks  less  natural  than  in  the 
face  of  a  dramatic  artist.  But  they  have  only  to  talk  to- 
gether, and  their  faces  are  transformed  as  if  by  the  touch  of 
a  magic  wand." 

Sir  Isaac  Holden,  the  inventor  of  the  lucifer  match,  died 
recently  in  England  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  Though  he 
did  not  profit  by  that  invention,  others,  especially  in  woolen 
machinery,  gave  him  a  laige  fortune.  He  set  out  compara- 
tively early  in  life  to  live  as  long  as  possible.  In  the  matter 
of  exercise  his  rule  was  to  spend  at  least  two  hours  a  day  in 
the  open  air,  and  it  is  told  of  him  that  on  first  going  to 
work  in  his  youth,  he  agreed  with  his  employer  that  instead 
of  having  a  yearly  vacation,  he  should  have  an  hour  every 
afternoon  in  which  to  take  a  walk.  In  the  use  of  alcohol 
he  was  abstemious,  yet  not  a  total  abstainer,  and  he  smoked 
tobacco  moderately.  In  diet,  his  chief  peculiarity  was  lhat 
he  avoided  bread.  His  chief  foods  in  his  later  years  were 
meats,  soups,  and  fruits.  Yet  he  was  not  a  man  who  lived 
by  invariable  rules,  for  he  was  long  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  when  over  eighty  years  old,  he  saw 
sessions  out  at  two,  three,  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn  in 
and  smoked  long  cigars  in  the  smoking-room. 


- 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


October  4,  1897. 


MEXICO'S    SILVER    PANIC. 

An  Argonaut  Correspondent  says   it  has  been  Greatly  Exaggerated 

— Miners  and  Ore-Buyers  Still  at  Work — Peculiar 

Economic  Conditions. 

While  the  recent  tremendous  slump  in  the  price  of  silver 
has  not  injured  Mexico  to  the  extent  that  a  great  many 
"fake"  newspapers  would  lead  one  to  believe,  it  has  un- 
doubtedly hurt  some  classes.  First,  naturally,  the  govern- 
ment, because  it  must  pay  a  national  gold  debt  of  many  mill- 
ions. With  silver  anywhere  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  cents 
per  ounce,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  figure  out  what  this 
debt  will  cost  Mexico.  Then,  too,  lower  silver  stops  devel- 
opment work,  such  as  railroading,  electric  lighting,  sewer- 
ing, etc.,  for  of  course  American  and  European  manu- 
facturers and  operators  will  double  their  charges  ;  they  can 
not  afford  to  lose  iheir  profit  because  the  Government  of 
Mexico  will  keep  up  a  silver  standard. 

We  read  in   many  of  the  American  newspapers   that  "all 
business  is  completely  paralyzed  in  Mexico,  wages  cut  down, 
all  importing  stopped,"  etc.,  ad  lib.     Now,  this  is  a  mistake. 
Take  the  mining  and  ore-buying  business,  for  example — can 
any  one  give  the  names  of  mines  or  ore-buying  concerns  in 
Mexico  that  have  been  shut  down  since  the  beginning  of  the 
silver  panic?     If  so,  there  aie  many  people  in   Mexico  who 
would  like  to  have  the  information.     Mines  here  are  keep- 
ing steadily  on,  miners'  wages  are  not  being  cut  down,  and 
the  products  of  the  mines  are  sold  to  ore-buyers  here  as  fast  | 
as  they  can  be  shipped.     The  smelters  and  ore-buyers  are  j 
not  shutting  down  on  producers  ;  it  is  possible  that  in  rare 
cases    the  purchases  of   certain   classes   of  ores,  extraordi-  '■■ 
narily  high  in  silver  or  silica,  have  been  temporarily  reduced  ; 
but  that  ore-buyers  are   stopping  contracts  and   refusing  to  ' 
receive  ores  is  nonsense.     Mining  is  not  injured  here  as  in  | 
the  United  States,  where  many  great  mines  have  shut  down,  i 
It  is  going  on  just  the  same  as  ever.     The  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  silver  in  Mexico  is  very  small — far  less  than   in  the 
United  States — and  Mexican  miners  can,  without  flinching,  I 
see  silver  go  much  lower  than  fifty-five  cents. 

Importing  has  not  ceased.     Very  naturally,  goods  that  are  ] 
not  absolutely  necessary  are  not  ordered  now,  with  exchange  ! 
at  the  present  ruinous  ra'es.     But  such  articles  as  are  neces-  ' 
sary  are  being  brought  in  from  gold-standard  countries  just  , 
the  same  as  formerly.     American   people  who  have  to  con- 
lend  with  riots,  and  strikes,  and  discontented  employees,  etc.,  i 
fail  to  bear  in   mind    one  important   ihing — the  workmen  of 
Mexico  never  complain.     They  have  had  bleady  oppression 
since  the  time  of  Cone?,  and  they  are  so  ihoroughly  used  to 
it  now  that   the   idea  of  striking,  as  do  the   United  States  \ 
worker?,  never  occurs  to  them.     Their  pay  is  already  so  low 
that  it  can  not  well  be  any  lower.     Even  if  it  were  reduced, 
however,  they  would  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  :  "  Pues,  , 
quien  sabe  ! "   and  let  it  go,  buying,  perh.ips,  not  so   much  ! 
pulque,  tortillas,  and   frijoles,  and   stealing  a  little  more  to 
make  things  even.     The  Mexican  workingman  lives  on  from  ; 
twelve  to  twenty-four  cents  per  day  (six  to  twelve  cents  gold).  ; 
Therefore,  when   seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  ' 
a  country  take  up  no  more  capital  than  that,  the  surplus  goes  j 
to  the  fortunate  twenty-five  per  cent,  remaining.     Whether 
silver  goes  up  or  down,  the  lucky  twenty-five  per  cent. — who 
are  mainly   foreigners — will  always    be    sure   of  at  least  a  , 
living. 

The  people  who  have  suffered  from  low  silver  are  the 
smaller  commercial  houses  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
republic.  They  do  business,  as  a  rule,  on  from  -three  to  six 
months'  European  credit.  Well,  say  they  bought  goods 
six  months  ago  on  a  basis  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  to 
two  hundred  exchange  :  those  bills  are  now  due.  Naturally, 
they  want  to  meet  them.  They  buy  their  drafts  in  payment 
at  anywhere  from  two  hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  exchange.  Of  course,  that  wipes  out  all  the  profit 
they  may  have  made  during  the  past  -six  months,  and  they 
now  fear  to  order  more  slock,  thinking  that  silver  may  re-  , 
main  as  low  as  now  or  be  en'.irely  demonetized.  These  are 
the  people  to  be  pitied,  and  there  are  many  of  them.  Nearly 
all  the  dry-goods  houses  in  Mexico  are  owned  and  operated 
by  French,  Germans,  and  Swiss — few  Americans.  They 
can  not  keep  up  their  business,  which  is  in  most  cases 
backed  by  little  money. 

People  may  say,  "Well,  do  your  own  manufacturing,  and 
quit  paying  both  gold  prices  and  import   duties."      Unfor- 
tunately,  Mexico  can   not  now   do  this   for  many    reasons.  . 
Take   even    dry   goods — cloth,    for    example.     Mexico    can 
raise  almost  everything  she  needs,  from   coffee  and  indigo 
down    to    silver   teaspoons,    but    she   can    not  raise    cotton  j 
enough  to  clothe  her  present  population,  or  half  of  it.      And  I 
cotton    goods  Mexico    must    have — that    is    what    the  peon 
wears.     He  can  do  without  luxuries,  but  he   is  obliged  to 
have  a  pair  of  mania  trousers  and  a  shirt  at  least.     And  we  \ 
can  not  afford  to  continue  importing  even  the  cheapest  cotton 
goods  from  Europe  and  America  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
exchange — to  say   nothing  of  the  thousand   and   one  other 
lines    of    goods   that   have   not    heretofore    been    made    in  ! 
Mexico. 

The  silver  panic  has  been  bad  enough,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  i 
in  Mexico  as  outsiders  think.     If  one  commercial,  banking- 
house,   bank,  railroad,  or  any  other  corporation  in   Mexico  ■ 
has  gone  under,  failing  for  a  large  amount,  some  one  in  the  j 
United   States   will  have  to  tell  us  about  it.     Mexico,  per-  : 
haps,  has  not  lost  as  much  through  the  panic  of  the  last  few  > 
months  as  the  United  States,  even  if  the  latter  has  a  gold 
standard.     Facts  speak  for  themselves — for  instance  :  How 
many  banks,  commercial  houses,  and   different  corporations 
have  failed  in  the  United  States  since  March,  1S97  ?     How 
many  banks,  commercial  houses,  and  different  corporations 
have  failed  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  since  March,  1897? 

The  above  may  sound  like  a  plea  for  "  Silver  for 
Mexico.''"  But  it  is  not  that,  exactly — what  is  meant  is  to 
s-  pw  that  the  fall  in  silver  has  not  so  very  badly  hurt 
Mexico,  and  that  she  is  going  straight  along  and  making 
:he  best  she  can  of  everything.     She  has  a  president  and  j 


cabinet  that  other  republics  might  envy  ;  the  country  is  in 
a  state  of  thorough  quiet,  peace,  and  content  ;  we  have  no 
riots  :  we  have  no  strikes,  and  we  have  few  railroad 
wrecks.  One  has  to  own  up  that  we  have  earthquakes 
occasionally,  for  which  we  are  sorry.  But  such  things  will 
occur  in  even  the  best  regulated  countries.  No,  the  United 
States  need   not  pity  Mexico  even  with  silver  at  fifty  cents  ! 

Mexico  may  find  her  wisest  course  in  one  of  the  two 
following  plans  :  First,  adopt  a  gold  standard  and  make  an 
already  great  country  still  greater,  as  she  can  not  but  be, 
once  on  an  even  basis  in  matters  of  finance,  with  the  olher 
ruling  powers  of  the  world  ;  or,  second,  slick  to  silver,  and 
"  boycott "  the  gold  countries  and  hidden  powers  that 
have  steadily  been  pushing  down  silver  ;  have  nothing 
to  say  or  do  with  those  countries  and  their  manu- 
factures, beyond  where  it  is  necessary  ;  shut  up  the 
silver  mines,  and  stick  to  gold,  lead,  and  copper  — 
there  are  plenty  of  copper  mines  in  Mexico.  The  Re- 
public of  Mexico  has  thousands  and  millions  of  waste 
acres  where  coffee,  indigo,  bananas,  cocoa,  rice,  vanilla,  and 
many  other  things  can  be  raised.  Let  everybody  go  into 
such  business — it  would  be  profitable  and  far  moie  whole- 
some than  living  in  crowded  cities  which  we  can  not  afford  to 
have  drained  and  sewered.  We  could  put  up  a  few  factories, 
etc.,  and  make  a  few  things  here.  Our  present  railroads  we 
can  patch  up  ;  for  the  rest,  the  burro  is  not  stylish,  but  he 
can  go,  and  he  does  not  cost  much  lo  maintain. 

Gibert  Cunningham. 

City  vv  Mexico,  September  15,  1897. 


NEW    PLAYS    IN    GOTHAM. 

Sothern  in  "Change  Alley"  and  Kelcey  and  Miss  Shannon  in 
Coat    of    Many   Colors"  —  A    New    Hoyt    Farce    and 
Others  — "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub." 


The  theatrical  season  is  fully  under  way  now.  More  than  | 
a  score  of  theatres  are  open,  half  a  dozen  music-halls  are  j 
in  full  blast,  and  the  continuous-performance  houses  are  I 
doing  their  best  to  solve  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion  so  | 
far  as  the  amusement-seeking  public  is  concerned.  There  1 
are  eight  old  plays  on  the  metropolitan  boards  as  against  I 
fourteen  new  ones,  and  the  serious  plays,  of  which  there  are 
thirteen,  outnumber  the  lighter  pieces  by  a  majority  of  j 
three,  but  are  not  exciting  nearly  so  much  interest. 

To  begin  with  the  serious  plays,  the  most  important  are  , 
E.    H.    Sothern's   production    of    "Change   Alley"    at    the  \ 
Lyreum,  and  "A  Coat  of  Many  Colors,"  in  which  Herbert 
Kelcey  and  Effie  Shannon  have  made  their  first  venture  as  1 
joint  stars.      "  Change  Alley"  is  a  "  picture  play,"  a  curious  , 
development  of  what  we  have  been   calling   the   "costume  ! 
play."     They,  in  turn,  were  an  outgrowth   of  the  romantic  '. 
pieces,  like  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  which  have  had  such 
a  Tun  in  the  past  two  or  three  years.     Louis  N.  Parker  and  ! 
Murray  Carson  wrote  the  first  picture  play  in  "Rosemary," 
and  its  success,  as  presented  by  Charles  Wyndham  in  Lon-  ; 
don  and  John  Drew  in  this  city,  has   led  them   to   tiy  their 
hand  again  at  the  same  sort   of  thing.     "  Change  Alley"  is  | 
founded  on  the  South  Sea  Bubble  in  England  in  the  days  of 
George     the     First,     and     scenically     it    is    a     series    of  l 
beautiful  pictures,  from    the    old    canteen    at    Portsmouth, 
on    which    the    curtain    rises,    to    the    prim    alleys    of    the 
English  garden   in   which   the  happy  solution  of  the  story 
is   reached.     The   most    striking   scene    is  that  in   Change 
Alley,  copied  after  the  picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  where 
patched  and  powdered  fops  and  dames  are  offering  up  their 
last  belongings,  even   down  to  silver  teapots,  on  ihe  al'.ar 
of  Mammon,  all  crazed  "by  the  mad   fever  of  speculation. 
The  s'ory  concerns  the  fortunes  of  a  lad  who  comes  into  a 
fine  estate  ;   entertains  his    former  companions  at    the    old 
manor-house,  with  a  lot  of  old  tars  for  footmen  ;  mingles 
with  the  men  and  women  of  fashion  of  the  lime  and  shares 
their  speculations  ;  and   is   eventually  married  to  the  girl  of 
his  heart.     Miss  Harned  abandons  the  white  muslin  which 
is  so  appropriate  for  the  heroine  and  dons  the  breeks — a 
scarlet  coat,  high  boots,  and  breeches.     Miss  Harned  made 
a  charming  picture  as  a  lad,  her  ingenuousness  and  girlish 
embarrassment  putting  me  in  mind  of  Ada  Rehan  in  "  The 
Country  Girl." 

"A  Coat  of  Many  Colors"  resembles  "Change  Alley" 
in  that  it  is  a  flimsy  bit  of  dramatic  construction,  carried 
through  by  clever  actors.  It  is  one  of  Mrs.  Madeleine 
Lucette  Ryley's  comedies,  and,  like  "  Christopher,  Jr.,"  it 
has  to  rely  for  interest  on  sparkling  dialogue  rather  than 
dramatic  situations.  The  first  act  is  the  best.  It  reveals 
Miss  Shannon  as  a  young  woman  lawyer  from  California, 
crimping  her  hair  in  the  dining-room  of  Mr.  Kelcey,  a 
young  attorney  whose  reputation  as  a  woman-hater  has  won 
him  the  sobriquet  of  Joseph.  Of  course  they  fall  m  love, 
and  you  are  sure  from  the  start  that  the  curtain  will 
fall  on  their  happy  union  in  the  last  act.  But  before  this 
consummation  is  reached,  many  amusing  complications  arise. 
One  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  young  attorney  and  his  brother 
have  the  same  initials,  and  the  brother  having  made  a 
clandestine  marriage,  the  attorney  is  made  to  pose  as  a  L 
Benedict.  Another  matrimonial  kink  in  the  plot  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  parents  of  the  California  girl  had  neglected 
the  formality  of  a  marriage  ceremony  and  the  father  has  : 
sent  her  East  to  bring  about  a  lardy  legalization  of  the 
union.  It  is  all  very  confused  and  improbable,  but  Mrs. 
Ryley's  bright  dialogue,  the  prettiness  of  Miss  Shannon, 
and  the  clever  acting  T>f  Mr.  Kelcey,  W.  J.  Lemoyne  as  the 
"sporty"  father,  and  Edmund  D.  Lyons  as  a  delicious 
Scotchman  save  the  piece. 

The  farces  and  comedies  decidedly  have  ihe  call  so  far 
this  season.  Sol  Smith  Russell  is  at  the  Garden  with  "A 
Bachelor's  Romance,"  there  is  a  "Bachelor's  Honeymoon" 
at  Hoyl's,  Roland  Reed  is  playing  "The  Wrong  Mr. 
Wright "  at  the  Bijou,  the  Manhattan  —  formerly  the  I 
Standard — has  "  What  Happened  to  Jones,"  and  at  the  , 
Garrick  there  is  a  new  Hoyt  farce-comedy,  "  A  Stranger  in 
New  York."     In  this  last  Harry  Conor  is  the  Stranger.     He  | 


picks  up  a  letter  of  introduction  which  George  A.  Beane 
has  brought  from  his  Chicago  home,  assumes  the  Chicago 
man's  identity,  and  is  inducted  into  the  sights  of  Gotham  as 
they  appeal  to  the  Chicago  mind.  He  is  in  a  constant  whirl 
of  soubrettes  of  the  Hoyt  variety,  while  the  real  Chicagoan 
is  put  through  a  rough  experience  as  an  impostor,  finally 
being  sent  to  the  pest-house  and  fumigated.  "A  Stranger 
in  New  York,"  by  the  way,  might  be  classed  in  the  tank 
drama.  There  are  more  cocktails  consumed  in  it  than  in 
"Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom." 

The  only  real  novelty  is  Chester  Bailey  Fernald's  "  Cat 
and  the  Cherub."  As  you  have  doubtless  seen  Mr.  Powers's 
Chinese  play  performed  in  San  Francisco,  it  would  not  be 
so  novel  to  you,  but  it  is  a  very  popular  part  of  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein's  programme  at  Olympia.  After  we  have  got  used 
to  the  Chinese  setting  and  the  Oriental  actors,  the  action 
rather  drags  until  the  last,  but  the  climax  is  very  effective. 
In  an  earlier  scene  a  passing  policeman  had  seen  two 
Chinese — the  father  of  the  kidnapped  child  and  the  man 
who  had  killed  his  elder  son — silting  together  on  a  bench, 
one  smoking  and  the  other  talking.  The  next  evening  the 
same  couple  are  together  again,  but  the  father  has  learned 
that  the  other  is  the  murderer  of  his  son.  He  strikes  him 
down  with  a  blow  from  behind  and  strangles  him  with  his 
queue,  cursing  him  in  low  tones  the  while.  As  the  man 
dies,  the  steps  of  the  approaching  policeman  are  heard. 
Instantly  the  father  sets  the  body  up  on  the  bench,  pulls  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  and,  as  the  guardian  of  the  peace  appears, 
is  again  talking  earnestly  to  the  other.  The  policeman  looks 
sharply  at  the  couple,  sees  nothing  unusual,  and  passes  on 
his  rounds.  The  father  rises,  calmly  smoking  his  cigarette, 
and  walks  away,  while  the  corpse  slips  from  the  bench  and 
lies  a  huddled  mass  on  the  pavement.  On  this  climax  the 
curtain  falls. 

Another  new  piece  in  which  a  lively  interest  is  felt  here  is 
the  dramatization  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  "  A 
Lady  of  Quality,"  but  whether  we  are  to  see  it  has  again 
become  a  problem.  First  of  all,  Mrs.  Burnett  had  a  long 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Frohman  as  to  who  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  role  of  the  heroine.  Mrs.  Burnett  wanted  Eleanor 
Calhoun  to  create  the  part  and  Mr.  Frohman  was  equally 
set  on  giving  Olga  Nethersole  the  honor.  Finally  they  com- 
promised on  Julia  Arthur.  The  rehearsals  began,  but  an- 
other hitch  occurred  at  the  first  rehearsal  Mrs.  Burnett  and 
her  collaborator,  Stephen  Townsend,  attended.  They 
tried  to  make  suggestions  to  the  actors,  but  Mr.  Lewis, 
Miss  Arthm's  brother,  objected  and  told  ihem  that  he 
would  personally  receive  any  type-written  advice  from 
them,  but  that  they  must  not  talk  to  the  people  on  the 
stage.  The  result  is  that  Mrs.  Burnett  has  instructed  her 
lawyers  to  sue  for  an  injunction  forbidding  the  production 
of  ihe  play.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  September  24,  1S97. 


In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Sun  on  the  attorneys-general 
of  the  Slates  and  their  salaries,  it  was  intimated  that  the 
average  salary,  say  $2,500,  is  too  low  for  the  skill,  time,  and 
experience  required.  "If  it  is,"  asks  a  correspondent, 
"  why  do  so  many  lawyers  want  the  post  ?  Isn't  it  a  fact 
that  $2,500  a  year  is  very  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
average  yearly  earning  of  the  legal  profession  in  America?  " 
To  which  the  Sun  teplies  that  the  salary  is  not  the  only 
recompense.  Lawyers  may  want  the  office  on  account  of 
its  prestige  and  the  professional  experience  to  be  gained 
therein.  As  to  $2,500  being  above  the  average  yearly  in- 
come of  the  legal  profession,  the  Sun  says  that  even  if  that 
is  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  $2,500  a  year  is  in  excess  of 
the  average  yearly  earnings  of  those  lawyers  who  are  com- 
petent to  hold  the  office  of  attorney-general  of  a  State. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  asserts  that  when  an  inquisitive 
investigator  climbed  up  the  scaffoldings  which  have  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  Parthenon,  the  other 
day,  he  discovered  that,  while  the  outside  of  the  structure  is 
of  the  finest  Pentellic  marble,  the  material  behind  the  exter- 
nal layer,  which,  of  course,  was  never  intended  to  meet  the 
public  eye,  is  of  a  schistic  nature,  and  has  yielded  to  the 
ravages  of  time  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
masterpiece  of  Phidias.  In  fact,  the  softer  stone  behind  the 
beautiful  marble  has  simply  crumbled  and  brought  down 
the  outside  layers  with  it. 


Bohemian  sportsmen  during  the  year  1895  shot  and 
killed  50  men,  women,  and  children  and  wounded  2,104 
persons,  chiefly  gamekeepers.  They  also  killed,  among 
other  game,  over  15,000  dogs,  8,762  cats,  2  horses,  15 
cows,  132  calves,  276  goats,  and  129  sheep.  For  this  they 
had  to  pay  collectively  over  $500,000  for  doctors,  fines,  and 
indemnities,  and  to  spend  74,388  days  in  jaiL  The  Austrian  i 
Government  collects  the  statistics. 
■♦•»■ 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  George  M.  Robeson  died  last 
Monday  at  his  home  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Robeson  was 
sixty-nine  years  of  age.  In  June,  1869,  he  was  made  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  He  served  in  this  office  until  the  end 
of  President  Grant's  second  term,  March,  1S77.  Robeson's 
management  of  the  Navy  Department  was  subject  to  much 
criticism  and  gave  rise  to  an  -official  scandal  of  large  pro- 
portions. 

The  unclaimed  iewels  and  curios,  to  the  value  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  which  were  found  in  the 
ruins  after  the  fire  at  the  Charity  Bazar,  in  the  Rue  Jean 
Goujon,  which  occurred  on  May  4th  last,  have  been  sold  at 
auction.  The  money  realized  is  to  remain  bonded  for  thirty 
years,  after  which  all  the  money  unclaimed  goes  to  the  state. 


England's  readiness  for  war  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
British  troops  in  Crete  have  just  been  supplied  with  straw 
for  bedding,  the  War  Office  having  taken  only  four  months 
and  a  half  to  provide  for  it. 


October  4,  1S97. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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THE    WORST    BLOOD    IN    ITALY. 


The  Sicilian  Family  depicted  by  Marion   Crawford  in    "Corleone" 

—  Brigandage    and    the    Mafia   in   Our    Day— A 

Fratricide's  Strategy. 

"  Corleone,"  F.  Marion  Crawford's  new  novel,  is  in  a 
fashion  a  supplement  to  the  Saracinesca  series ;  but, 
where  they  had  shown  various  phases  of  Roman  life  since 
the  unification  of  Italy,  "Corleone"  deals  with  the  Sicily  of 
to-day.  Many  of  the  personages  of  Roman  society  who 
had  figured  in  the  earlier  novels  re-appear  in  these  pages — 
Sant'  Ilario,  for  example,  and  his  wife,  who  are  still  in  their 
honeymoon  after  thirty-odd  years  of  married  life — but  the 
principal  characters  are  men  and  women  of  a  new  genera- 
tion. The  Corleone  are  an  impoverished  family  of  the  most 
ancient  nobility.  The  mother  and  three  sons  have  been 
living  in  Sicily,  where  the  young  men's  conduct  bears  out 
the  old  Italian  saying  that  in  the  veins  of  the  Corleone 
runs  the  worst  blood  in  Italy,  while  the  daughter  has  been 
educated  at  a  convent.  By  the  death  of  an  uncle,  they  in- 
herit the  family  titles  and  a  small  estate,  and  forthwith  go 
to  Rome.  One  son  is  left  behind,  partly  of  his  own  will 
and  partly  because  of  certain  little  differences  with  the 
authorities.  The  daughter  is  a  beautiful  girl,  and  as  good 
as  she  is  beautiful,  and  Sant'  Ilario's  eldest  son,  Orsino, 
falls  in  love  with  her  and  she  with  him.  Both  his  parents 
oppose  the  match  on  account  of  the  girl's  family.  His 
uncle,  the  Marchese  de  San  Giacinto,  purchases  the  Cor- 
leones'  Sicilian  home,  Camaldoli — in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  Ferdinando,  the  brother  who  remained  in  Sicily, 
who  swore  no  Roman  should  possess  Camaldoli — and  when 
they  go  to  take  possession  they  are  shot  at  from  an  ambush 
and  Orsino  kills  a  man  who  proves  to  be  Ferdinando.  Here 
is  a  pretty  situation.  He  has  killed  the  brother  of  the  girl 
he  loves,  and,  even  if  she  forgives  him,  his  life  promises  to 
bt  a  short  one,  for  her  brothers  are  Sicilians,  and  a  Sicilian 
feud  can  be  wiped  out  only  in  blood. 

This  brings  us  to  the  main  point  of  the  story,  which  is  an 
exposition  of  brigandage,  the  mafia,  and  the  lawless  state  of 
Sicily  even  in  this  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  Brigand- 
age in  Sicily,"  says  Mr.  Crawford,  "has  a  sort  of  inter- 
mittent permanence  which  foreigners  can  not  easily  explain. 
The  mere  question  which  is  so  often  asked — whether  it  can 
not  be  stamped  out  of  existence — shows  a  total  ignorance  of 
its  nature.  You  may  knock  off  a  lizard's  tail  in  winter  with 
a  switch,  as  most  people  know,  but  you  can  not  prevent  the 
tail  from  growing  again  in  the  spring  and  summer  unless 
you  kill  the  lizard  outright.  Brigandage  is  not  a  profession, 
as  most  people  suppose.  It  is  the  occasional  but  inevitable 
result  of  the  national  character  under  certain  conditions 
which  are  sure  to  renew  themselves  from  time  to  time.  The 
success  of  brigandage,  whenever  it  manifests  itself,  depends 
primarily  upon  the  almost  inaccessible  nature  of  some  parts 
of  the  island,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  helplessness  of  the 
peasants  to  defend  themselves  in  remote  places.  It  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  arm  a  whole  population,  especially  with 
weapons  fit  to  cope  with  the  first-rate  repealing  rifles  and 
army  revolvers  which  brigands  almost  invariably  carry.  It 
is  equally  impossible  to  picket  troops  all  over  the  country,  at 
distances  not  exceeding  half  a  mile  from  station  to  station, 
in  every  direction,  like  cabbages  in  a  field.  No  army  would 
suffice.  Therefore,  when  a  band  is  known  to  have  formed, 
a  large  force  is  sent  temporarily  to  the  neighborhood  to  hunt 
it  down  ;  and  this  is  all  that  any  government  could  do.  The 
'band,'  as  it  is  usually  called,  may  be  very  small.  One  man 
has  terrorized  a  large  district  before  now,  and  the  famous 
Leone,  when  at  last  surrounded,  slew  nearly  a  score  of  men 
before  he  himself  was  killed,  though  he  was  quite  alone. 

"  Almost  every  band  begins  with  a  single  individual,  and 
he,  as  a  rule,  has  turned  outlaw  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  a  murder  done  in  hot  blood,  and  is,  in  all  probability, 
a  man  of  respectable  birlh  and  some  property.  It  is  part  of 
the  national  character  to  proceed  instantly  to  bloodshed  in 
case  of  a  quarrel,  and  quarrels  are,  unfortunately,  common 
enough.  The  peasants  break  one  another's  heads  and  bones 
with  their  hoes  and  spades,  and  occasionally  stab  each  other 
with  inefficient  knives,  but  rarely  kill,  because  the  carabineers 
are  constantly  making  search  for  weapons,  even  in  the  labor- 
ers' pockets,  and  confiscate  them  without  question  when 
found.  But  the  man  of  some  property  rarely  goes  abroad 
without  a  shot-gun  or  a  revolver,  or  both,  and  generally 
knows  how  to  use  them.  He  may  go  through  life  without  a 
serious  quarrel,  but  should  he  find  himself  involved  in  one, 
he  usually  kills  his  man  at  once  or  is  killed.  If  there  are 
witnesses  present  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  he  has  killed 
in  self-defense,  he  may  give  himself  up  at  the  nearest  station 
of  carabineers,  and  he  is  sure  of  acquittal.  Otherwise,  if  he 
can  get  away,  his  only  course  is  to  escape  to  the  woods  with- 
out delay.  Brigands  are  certainly  not,  as  a  rule,  from  the 
so-called  criminal  classes,  as  foreigners  suppose,  though 
when  the  band  becomes  very  large,  a  few  common  criminals 
may  be  found  in  the  whole  number,  but  the  brigands  despise 
and  distrust  them.  These  things  also  account  for  the  still 
more  notable  fact  that  the  important  bands  have  always  had 
friends  among  the  well-to-do  landed  proprietors.  Indeed, 
they  have  not  only  friends,  but  often  near  relations,  who  will 
make  great  sacrifices  and  run  considerable  risks  to  save  them 
from  the  law.  And  when  any  considerable  number  of 
brigands  are  caught,  they  have  generally  been  betrayed  into 
an  ambush  by  these  friends  or  relations.  Sometimes  they  are 
massacred  by  them  for  the  sake  of  a  large  reward.  But  to 
the  honor  of  the  Sicilian  character,  it  must  be  said  such  cases 
are  rare,  though  a  very  notable  one  occurred  in  the  year  1894, 
when  a  rich  man  and  his  two  sons  deliberately  drugged  six 
brigands  at  a  sort  of  feast  of  friendship,  and  shot  them  all 
in  their  sleep — a  massacre  which,  however,  has  by  no  means 
ended  the  existence  of  that  particular  band. 

"As  for  the  practices  of  the  bandits,  they  have  three  main 
objects  in  view  :  namely,  personal  safety,  provisions  where- 
with to  support  life,  and  then,  if  possible,  money  in  large 
sums,  which,  when  obtained,  may  afford  them  the  means  of 


leaving  the  country  secretly  and  forever.  With  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  ends,  they  are  mostly  young  men,  or  men 
still  in  the  prime  of  strength,  good  walkers,  good  riders, 
good  shots,  and  not  rendered  conspicuous  marks  at  a  dis- 
tance by  a  uniform.  As  for  their  provisions,  when  their 
friends  do  not  supply  them,  they  take  what  they  need 
wherever  they  find  it,  chiefly  by  intimidating  the  peasants. 
In  the  third  matter  they  have  large  views.  An  ordinary 
person  is  usually  quite  safe  from  them,  especially  if  armed, 
for  they  will  not  risk  their  lives  for  anything  so  mean  as 
highway  robbery.  It  is  their  object  to  get  possession  of  the 
persons  of  the  richest  nobles  and  gentlemen,  from  whom 
they  can  extort  a  ransom.  And  if  they  once  catch  such  a 
personage  they  generally  get  the  money,  for  the  practice  of 
sending  an  ear  or  a  piece  of  nose  as  a  reminder  to  relations 
is  not  extinct.  Few  Sicilian  gentlemen  who  have  lands  in 
the  interior  dare  visit  their  estates  without  a  military  escort 
when  a  '  band '  is  known  to  be  in  existence,  as  happens  to 
be  the  case  at  the  present  time  of  writing," 

The  mafia  is,  as  the  Corleone  girl  explains  to  Orsino 
when  she  tries  to  dissuade  him  from  venturing  to  Camal- 
doli, an  instiiution  that  a  foreigner  can  not  well  understand. 
"The  mafia  is  not  a  band,  nor  anything  of  that  sort,"  she 
says.  "It  is  the  resistance  which  the  whole  Sicilian  people 
opposes  to  all  kinds  of  government  and  authority.  It  is — 
how  shall  I  say  ?  A  sentiment,  a  feeling,  a  sort  of  wild  love 
of  our  country,  that  is  a  secret,  and  will  do  anything.  With 
us,  everybody  knows  what  it  is,  and  evil  comes  to  every 
one  who  opposes  it — generally  death."  And  when  Orsino 
asks  San  Giacinto  how  the  mafia  will  look  at  them  :  "The 
mafia  is  not  a  man,"  answered  San  Giacinto,  bluntly. 
"  The  mafia  is  the  Sicilian  character — Sicilian  honor, 
Sicilian  principles.  It  is  an  idea,  not  an  institution.  It  is 
what  makes  it  impossible  to  govern  Sicily." 

That  these  Sicilians  are  capable  of  terrible  deeds  is 
abundantly  shown  by  the  anecdotes  Mr.  Crawford  scatters 
through  his  pages.  "  Last  year,"  Vittona  tells  Orsino, 
"they  buried  a  man  up  to  his  neck  in  the  earth,  alive,  and 
left  him  there  to  die,  in  the  woods  not  far  from  Camaldoli, 
because  they  thought  he  was  a  spy  !  And  one  betrayed 
some  of  the  band  last  summer,  and  they  did  not  kill  him  at 
once,  but  caught  him  and  tortured  him,  so  that  it  took  him 
three  days  to  die."  And  San  Giacinto  tells  of  an  exploit 
that  followed  the  killing  of  a  carabineer  a  week  before  : 
"  One  of  them  put  on  the  dead  soldier's  uniform,  passed 
himself  off  for  a  carabineer,  and  arrested  the  bailiff  of  the 
Duca  di  Fornasco  that  night,  and  marched  him  out  of  the 
village.  They  carried  him  off  to  the  woods,  and  he  has  not 
been  heard  of  since.  He  had  given  some  information 
against  them  in  the  winter,  so  they  will  probably  take  some 
pains  to  kill  him  slowly,  and  send  his  head  back  to  his  rela- 
tions in  a  basket  of  tomatoes  in  a  day  or  two." 

The  soldiers  who  maintain  a  semblance  of  order  in  this 
turbulent  country  are  a  remarkable  body  of  men.  "The 
carabineers,  foot  and  horse,"  says  Mr.  Crawford,  "are  by 
far  the  finest  corps  in  the  Italian  army,  and  are,  indeed, 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  bodies  of  men  in  the 
world.  They  are  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  every 
man  has  to  prove  that  neither  he  nor  his  father  has  ever 
been  in  jail,  even  for  the  slightest  misdemeanor.  The 
troopers  and  the  men  of  the  foot  corps  rank  as  corporals  of 
the  regular  army,  and  many  of  them  have  been  sergeants.  In 
the  same  way  each  degree  of  rank  is  reckoned  as  equal  to  the 
next  higher  in  the  army,  and  the  whole  corps  is  commanded 
by  a  colonel  There  are  now  about  twenty-five  thousand 
in  the  whole  country,  quartered  in  every  town  and  village  in 
squads  from  four  or  five  to  twenty  or  thitty  strong.  The 
whole  of  Italy  is  patroled  by  them,  day  and  night,  both  by 
high  roads  and  bridle-paths,  and  on  the  mainland  they  have 
effectually  stamped  out  brigandage  and  highway  robbery. 
But  in  Sicily  they  are  pitted  against  very  different  odds." 

This  brief  sketch  of  Sicilian  characteristics  will  make 
partially  understandable  the  most  remarkable  scene  in  the 
book,  which  is  brought  about  by  Tebaldo's  mad  jealousy  of 
his  cowardly  brother,  Francesco.  Both  are  in  love  with 
Aliandra  Basili,  a  beautiful  Sicilian  girl  who  has  made  a 
great  success  as  a  prima  donna  in  Rome.  Tebaldo  will  not 
marry  her  because  he  wishes  to  wed  a  wealthy  American 
heiress,  but  when  Francesco  follows  the  singer  to  Sicily, 
Tebaldo  follows  hot  on  his  track  as  it  proves.  Francesco  is 
in  Aliandra's  house,  has  proposed  to  her,  and  is  telling  her 
of  his  brother's  engagement  to  the  American  heiress,  when 
a  noise  at  the  window  disturbs  them.  "  He  looked  down 
between  the  blinds  that  were  ajar,  expecting  to  see  a  peasant 
boy.  Instead,  there  was  Tebaldo  Fagliuca's  face,  yellow  in 
the  sun,  as  though  he  had  a  fever,  and  Tebaldo's  bloodshot 
eyes  looking  up  to  his,  and  the  thin,  twisted  lips  smiling 
dangerously.  '  Come  outside,'  said  Tebaldo,  in  an  odd 
voice.  '  I  want  to  speak  with  you.'  But  Francesco 
only  heard  the  first  words.  His  abject  terror  of  his 
brother  overcame  him  in  an  instant,  and  he  almost 
ran  into  Aliandra's  arms  as  he  sprang  back.  'It  is 
Tebaldo  ! '  he  whispered.  'Let  him  in.  Keep  him 
here,  while  I  go  away  through  the  stable  -  yard  ! ' 
And  before  she  could  answer,  or  realize  exactly  what  he 
meant,  he  had  left  her  standing  alone  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  In  ten  seconds  he  had  made  sure  that  the  gate  of 
the  stable-yard  was  fast  inside,  and  he  was  saddling  his 
horse.  It  was  done  in  less  than  a  minute,  somehow.  Then 
he  listened,  coming  close  to  the  gate.  He  heard  Aliandra 
speaking  with  Tebaldo  at  the  open  window,  a  moment  later 
he  heard  the  street  door  open  and  close,  and  he  knew  that 
Tebaldo  was  in  the  house.  Very  softly  and  quickly  he  un- 
bolted  the  yard  gate.  He  swung  it  wide,  reckless  of  the 
noise  it  made,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  in  the  saddle  and 
galloping  for  his  life  up  the  deserted  street.  It  was  well 
that  he  had  known  the  house  thoroughly,  and  that  Aliandra  ; 
had  obeyed  him  and  admitted  Tebaldo  at  once. 

"  She  was  braver  than  Francesco  by  many  degrees, 
though  she  was  no  heroine  ;  but  she  was  scared  by  the  look 
in  the  man's  face,  as  he  entered  without  a  word,  and 
looked  round  the  room  slowly  for  his  brother.  '  Where  is 
he  ? '  he  asked.     Before  Aliandra   could  find  any    answer, 


the  loud  noise  of  clattering  hoofs  filled  the  room.  Tebaldo 
was  at  the  window  almost  before  the  sound  had  passed, 
and  the  thrust  of  his  open  hand  smashed  the  fastenings  so 
that  the  blinds  flew  wide  open.  He  looked  out  and  saw  his 
brother  galloping  away.  He  knew  the  house,  too,  for  he 
had  been  in  it  many  limes,  and  he  knew  also  that  Basili's 
brown  mare  was  a  good  beast,  for  the  notary  was  a  heavy 
man  and  often  had  to  ride  far.  Without  even  glancing  at 
Aliandra,  he  turned  to  the  door.  But  she  was  there  before 
him,  and  held  it  closed,  though  she  was  frightened  now. 
1  You  shall  not  go,'  she  tried  to  say.  '  Shall  not  ? '  he 
laughed  harshly,  as  his  hands  caught  her.  He  did  not  hurt 
her,  for  he  loved  her  in  his  way,  but  a  moment  later  she 
found  herself  turned  round  like  a  leaf  in  a  storm,  and  the 
door  had  closed  behind  him.  It  seemed  to  her  but  a 
second  more,  and  she  had  not  been  able  to  think  what  she 
should  do,  when  the  sound  of  flying  hoofs  passed  the 
window  again.  She  ran  to  look  out,  and  saw  the  brown 
mare  already  far  up  the  street.  Tebaldo  could  ride,  and  he 
had  not  wasted  time  in  saddling.  Bareback-  he  rode  the 
mare,  with  her  halter  for  a  bridle,  as  he  had  found  her. 
Aliandra  realized  that  he  had  no  rifle.  At  all  events  he 
would  have  to  overtake  his  brother  in  order  to  kill  him,  and 
Francesco  had  the  start  of  him  by  several  minutes." 

Then  follows  a  thrilling  description  of  this  mad  race  for 
life.  It  ends  in  the  death  of  Francesco's  horse  as  he  nears 
the  town  that  meant  safety  for  him.  To  quote  the  novelist  : 
"  Francesco  ran  like  a  deer  up  the  last  few  yards  of  the 
hill.  The  little  church  was  just  on  the  other  side,  and  it 
might  be  open.  Tebaldo  was  not  two  hundred  yards  behind 
him,  and  had  seen  all  and  was  ready,  and  the  lean  mare 
came  tearing  on.  She  took  the  dead  horse's  body  in  her 
desperate  stride,  just  as  Francesco  burst  into  the  church. 
With  all  his  strength  he  tried  to  force  the  bolt  of  the  lock 
across  ihe  door  inside,  for  the  key  was  outside  where  Ippolito 
had  left  it  when  he  entered.  He  could  not  move  it,  and  he 
heard  the  thunder  of  hoofs  without.  If  Tebaldo  had  not 
seen  him  enter,  the  mare  would  gallop  past  the  closed  door 
to  the  gate  of  the  town.  In  wild  fear  he  waited  the  ten  sec- 
onds that  seemed  an  age.  The  clattering  ceased  suddenly, 
and  some  one  was  forcing  the  door  in  behind  him.  Fran- 
cesco's lips  moved,  but  he  could  not  cry  out.  He  ran  from 
the  door  up  the  aisle.  When  Tebaldo  had  killed  him,  on 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  he  sheathed  the  big  knife,  with  which 
he  had  done  the  deed  at  one  blow,  and  instantly  dropped  it 
through  the  old  gilded  grating  under  the  altar  itself,  behind 
which  the  bones  of  the  saint  lay  in  a  glass  casket.  No  one 
would  ever  look  for  it  there.  As  if  the  fever  that  had 
burned  him  were  suddenly  quenched  in  the  terrible  satisfac- 
tion of  murder,  the  natural  color  returned  to  his  face  for  a 
moment,  and  he  grew  cold.  Then  all  at  once  he  realized 
what  he  had  done,  and  he  knew  that  he  must  escape  from 
the  church  before  any  one  surprised  him.  He  turned  away 
from  the  altar  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Ippolito 
Saracinesca,  who  had  been  at  work  at  the  back  of  the  organ, 
and  had  come  down  the  winding  stairs  as  soon  as  he  had 
heard  the  noise  of  running  feet,  without  even  going  to  the 
front  of  the  loft  to  see  who  was  there. 

"Tebaldo  stood  stock  still,  facing  the  priest,  while  one 
might  have  counted  a  score.  He  knew  him  well  and  was 
known  to  Ippolito.  But  Ippolito  could  not  see  who  it  was 
that  lay  dead  across  the  steps,  for  the  face  was  downward. 
Tebaldo  looked  at  the  churchman's  calm  and  fearless  eyes, 
and  knew  that  he  was  lost  if  he  could  not  silence  him. 
Before  Ippolito  spoke — for  he  was  too  much  surprised  and 
horror-stiuck  to  find  anything  to  say,  and  was  rather  think- 
ing what  he  ought  to  do — the  Sicilian  was  on  his  knees, 
grasping  his  sleeve  with  one  hand  and  crossing  himself  with 
the  other.  He  began  the  words  of  the  confession.  A  mo- 
ment more  and  he  was  confessing  to  Ippolito  as  to  a  priest, 
and  under  the  sacred  seal  of  silence,  the  crime  of  having 
slain  his  brother.  Ippolito  could  not  stop  him,  for  he  had 
a  scruple.  He  could  not  know  that  the  man  did  not  at  once 
truly  repent  of  what  he  had  done,  and  in  that  case,  as  a 
priest,  he  was  bound  to  hear  and  to  keep  silence  forever. 
Tebaldo  knew  that,  and  went  to  the  end,  and  said  the  last 
Latin  words  even  while  getting  on  his  feet  again.  'I  can 
not  give  you  absolution,'  said  the  young  priest  ;  '  the  case 
is  too  grave  for  that.      But  your  confession    is  safe  with  me.' 

"  Tebaldo  nodded,  and  turned  away.  He  walked  firmly 
and  quickly  to  the  door,  went  out,  and  closed  it  behind  him. 
He  had  already  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  He  met  the 
fat  sacristan  less  than  twenty  paces  from  the  church.  He 
had  known  him  all  his  life,  and  he  stopped  him,  asking  him 
where  he  was  going.  The  man  explained.  '  Don  Ippolito 
will  not  need  you  to  blow  the  organ  to-day,1  said  Tebaldo, 
gravely.  '  He  has  just  killed  my  brother  in  the  church.  I 
have  turned  the  key  on  him,  and  am  going  to  fetch  the  cara- 
bineers.' " 

Such  is  Tebaldo  Pagliuca,  Prince  of  Corleone,  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  this  story — a  man  who  could  kill  his  own 
brother  and  then  have  the  devilish  ingenuity  not  only  to 
place  upon  the  only  witness  the  sacred  seal  of  the  con- 
fession, but  also  to  accuse  of  the  crime  the  man  whom  he 
had  thus  silenced.  Truly  he  was  of  the  worst  blood  in 
Italy. 

Published  in  two  volumes  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

^  •  *i 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  bestowed  six  orders  of  St.  Stan- 
islas upon  the  gardeners  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  recog- 
nition of  their  services  when  he  was  in  Paris.  As  the  tax 
for  wearing  a  decoration  in  France  is  one  hundred  francs  a 
year,  it  is  probable  they  will  have  to  keep  them  in  their 
pockets,  where  they  would  much  rather  have  half  of  the  tax. 

As   France  taxes  bicycles  and   tricycles,  the  number  of 
machines    used    in    that    country    is    known    exactly.      On 
January    1,  1897,  there   were   329,814  taxed,  an  increase  of 
nearly  74,000  over    1S95,  which  had   shown  an  incrc 
53,000  over  the  preceding  year.     The  revenue   ol 
1S96  was  3,272,339  francs. 
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LITERARY     NOTES. 


By  the  Author  of  "Chimmie  Fadden." 

•'  Near  a  Whole  City  Full"  is  the  title  of  anew- 
book  by  Edward  W.  Townsend.  and  an  apt  title  it 
is,  for  the  sketches  which  make  up  the  volume  range 
pretty  much  through  all  the  phases  of  life  with  which 
a  metropolitan  reporter's  duties  bring  him  in  contact. 
It  is  full  of  the  local  color  of  New  York,  and  the  tales 
are  crisp  and  well  told. 

Probably  the  prettiest  little  bit  among  these genre 
pieces  is  "The  Night  Elevator  Man's  Story."  a 
simple  and  truthful  narrative  of  a  rough  man's  love 
for  the  neglected  daughter  of  a  woman  who  frightens 
her  little  child  with  tales  of  the  bogie  man  to  keep  it 
quiet  while  she  is— well,  out  till  all  hours.  It  is  a 
pathetic  little  tale,  and  more  convincing  than  "A 
Koie  of  the  Tenderloin,"  which  is  founded  on  a 
similar  incident. — Tenderloin  Harry's  protection  of 
the  little  daughter  of  a  soiled  dove — but  is  more 
violent  in  its  contrasts.  Another  Tenderloin  Harry 
talc  is  "  The  Man  Outside."  a  mere  sketch  describing 
a  broken-down  rounder  who  sponges  a  breakfast 
from  two  women  of  his  class. 

In  a  more  pleasing  vein,  so  far  as  the  characters 
and  status  of  the  personages  are  concerned,  are 
"Just  Across  the  Square"  and  "A  Dinner  of  Re 
grets,"  two  tales  of  young  college  men.  Une  has 
come  to  New  York  to  make  his  fortune,  with  only  a 
few  dollars  and  a  letter  of  introduction  in  his  pocket. 
The  letter  is  to  an  old  friend  of  his  father,  a  man 
now  among  the  magnates  of  New  York,  and  on  the 
rich  man's  promise  to  hnd  him  something  to  do,  the 
young  fellow  spends  his  money  and,  afier  pawning 
everything,  succumbs  and  kills  himself  on  the  very 
day  that  the  older  man  has  remembered  him  and  by 
a  mere  word  secured  for  him  a  brilliant  opening. 
"A  Dinner  of  Regrets"  is  also  sombre  in  lone— a 
young  fellow  who  has  struck  it  rich  in  the  West  re- 
turns to  New  York  and  invites  a  score  of  his  college- 
mates  to  a  dinner,  at  which,  however,  only  one  guest 
appears,  and  he,  after  negotiating  a  loan,  informs  the 
host  that,  had  he  published  his  good  luck  to  the 
world,  not  one  of  the  places  at  his  dinner  would  have 
been  vacant. 

There  are  nine  other  stories  in  the  book  :  "Ann 
Eli/.as  Triumph,"  telling  how  a  daughter  of  the 
tenements  becomes  a  music-hall  divinity  ;  "  'The  Dog 
on  the  Roof,"  a  pathetic  story  of  a  sneak-thief 's  de- 
votion to  a  cripple  ;  two  or  three  tales  of  the  white 
slaves  of  the  Chinese  quarter  ;  and  finally,  "  Polly 
Slanger's  Trousseau,"  one  of  the  Major  Max  stories. 

"  Near  a  Whole  City  Full,"  is  in  a  wry  different 
vein  from  the  Chimmie  Fadden  sketches  ;  the  pre- 
dominant note  is  one  of  sadness,  what  humor  there 
is  in  the  tales  coming  from  the  picturesque  forms  of 
expression  used  by  the  people  of  the  street  whose 
vernacular  Mr.  Townsend  has  caught  so  perfectly. 
But  they  are  tales  that  move  the  reader  and  retain  a 
place  in  his  memory.  How  well  they  have  already 
been  received  is  e\idenced  by  the  fact  that  the  entire 
first  edition  was  exhausted  within  a  few  days  of 
publication,  and  the  large  second  edition,  issued  on 
October  ist,  was  nearly  all  ordered  in  advance. 

Published  by  G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


The  October  Magazines. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  contributes  a  paper  to 
the  October  Century  on  "  The  Roll  of  Honor  of  the 
New  York  Police,"  his  article  being  one  of  the  series 
on  *•  Heroes  of  Peace."  A  "paper  by  Miss  Anna  L. 
Bicknell,  who  wrote  "  Life  in  the  Tuileries  Under 
the  Second  Empire,"  treats  of  "  Marie  Antoinette 
as  Dauphine."  In  "Wild  Animals  in  a  New  Eng- 
land Game-Park,"  G.  T.  Ferris  describes  the  great 
game  preserve  of  twenty-seven  thousand  acres  estab- 
lished by  the  late  Austin  Corbm  among  the  aban- 
doned farms  of  New  Hampshire.  T.  Cole,  the  en- 
graver, gives  his  attention  this  month,  in  his  "Old 
English  Masters,"  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  four  of 
whose  most  characteristic  paintings  are  reproduced. 
The  accompanying  text  is  by  Professor  John  C.  Van 
Dyke.  Joseph  Pennell  writes  appreciatively  of 
"  The  Art  of  Charles  Keene."  "Letters  of  Dr. 
Holmes  to  a  Classmate,"  edited  by  Mary  Blake 
Morse,  are  for  the  first  time  printed.  This  number 
of  the  Century  closes  the  volume  and  brings  to  an 
end  the  serials  —  General  Horace  Porters  "Cam- 
paigning with  Grant";  "Dr.  Mitchell's  novel, 
"Hugh  Wynne";  and  "The  Days  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc."  There  is  a  short  story  by  Lucy  S.  Furnam, 
entitled  "  The  Flirting  of  Mr.  Nickins,"  and  one  by 
Louise  Herrick  Wall.  "  The  Heart  of  a  Maid." 

The  leading  feature  of  Harpers  for  October  is  an 
article  on  "The  Strategic  Features  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,"  by  Captain  A.  T. 
Mahan.  U.  S.  N.,  the  great  authority  on  American 
naval  matters.  An  elaborately  illustrated  article  on 
"  Kilauea,  the  Home  of  Pele,"  is  contributed  by 
Professor  William  Libbey.  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Will- 
iams writes  of  "  The  Century's  Progress  in  Chem- 
istry," the  paper  being  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
interesting  portraits.  W.  A.Crane  discusses  "The 
Future  of  Railroad  Investments."  Caspar  Whitney 
describes  "  The  Golfer's  Conquest  of  America."  D. 
T.  Macdougall  discourses  instructively  of  "Autumn 
Leaves."  The  number  contains  the  first  installment 
of  "  Spanish  John,"  a  tale  of  adventure,  by  William 
"  Ii.Le-  ::^.  "The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis,"  by 
nk  R.  Stockton,  illustrated  by  Peter  Newell, 
--iches  the  fifth  installment.     "The  Kentuckians," 

o    John  Fox,  Jr.,   illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley, 


reaches  the  final  installment.  The  short  stories  of 
the  number  comprise  "Mrs.  Upton's  Device,"  by 
John  Kendrick  Bangs;  "  Psyche,"  by  George  Hib- 
bard  ;  "A  Strange  Tale  of  Gheel,"  by  Hezekiah 
Butterworth  ;  and  "There  and  Here,"  by  Alice 
Brown.  The  poems  of  the  number  are  contributed 
by  John  Vance  Cheney,  Thomas  Dunn  English, 
Rosamond  Marriott  Watson,  and  Richard  Burton. 
In  The  Editor's  Study,  Charles  Dudley  Warner  dis- 
cusses "Collectivism  in  Edward  Bellamy's  '  Equal- 
ity,'" "The  Education  of  Children,"  and  "The 
Martian.'-  'The  Editor's  Drawer  openb  with  "  Serena 
Goes  A-Blackberrying,"  by  Mildred  Howells,  illus- 
trated by  the  author. 

The  Century-Argonaut  Offer. 

'The  publishers  of  the  Century  Magazine  have 
chosen  the  most  popular  one  hundred  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  portraits  that  have  gone  to  illus- 
trate it  during  its  twenty-seven  years  of  life,  and 
will  shortly  begin  to  issue  them  in  portfolio- form  to 
their  subscribers.  For  some  time  the  Century  has 
been  supplying  proof  copies  of  many  of  these  por- 
traits, in  a  form  suitable  for  framing,  at  one  dollar 
each  for  ordinary  copies  and  two  dollars  each  for 
India  copies.  This  item  shows  that  in  this  proof 
form,  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  would 
ordinarily  have  to  be  paid  for  the  projected  gallery. 
These  Century  portraits  are  all  of  famous  men  and 
women,  taken  from  originals  that  were  the  work  of 
great  painters  and  artistic  photographers,  and  en- 
graved for  publication  by  those  Americans  who  have 
led  the  world  in  the  wood  engraver's  art — Cole, 
Johnson,  Closson,  Whitney,  Kruell,  Miss  Powell, 
and  others.  The  Century  Company  is  sparing  no 
expense  to  make  this  gallery  the  most  popular  and 
most  valuable  collection  of  portraits  that  can  be 
made. 

The  publishers  of  the  Argonaut,  recognizing  the 
value  to  Argonaut  readers  of  an  opportunity  to  pos- 
sess this  rare  album  of  portraits  at  a  nominal  price 
{their  production  will  cost  the  Century  Company 
nearly  thirty  thousand  dollar?),  have  made  a  club- 
bing arrangement  through  which  the  Argonaut  can 
supply  the  Century  portfolio  to  its  subscribers  on 
terjns  they  otherwise  could  not  command.  This 
arrangement  the  Argonaut  enjoys  with  about  fifteen 
other  high-class  periodicals  ;  and  it  is  the  only  publi- 
cation on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  has  this  privilege. 
We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  advertising 
columns,  where  the  Century  Gallery  of  Portraits  is 
discussed  in  detail,  and  it  is  shown  how  we  can  offer 
the  four-dollar  Century,  the  eight-dollar  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, and  the  four-dollar  Argonaut  fur  only  eight  and 
one-half  dollars. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  leading  article  m  Harper's  Magazine  for  No- 
vember will  be  "  With  the  Greek  Soldiers,"  an 
account  of  experiences  and  observations  during  the 
Grasco- Turkish  War,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
who  was  a  war-correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 
The  article  is  a  description  of  the  second  battle  of 
Valestinos.  It  is  illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by 
Mr.  Davis  during  the  battle. 

A  serial  poem  by  James  Whilcouib  Riley,  which  he 
calls  "  The  Rubaiyat  of  Doc  Sifers,"  will  be  printed 
in  the  November  and  December  numbers  of  the 
Century. 

Carl  Schurz  will  discuss  Daniel  Webster  in  Har- 
per's next  month. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  has  written  a  new  novel  of 
New  York  life,  entitled  "Good  Americans,"  and  it 
will  appear  in  the  Century  during  the  coming  year. 

Jules  Verne  is  at  work  on  a  novel  of  which  he  says 
the  scene  is  laid  "  through  the  whole  United  States." 
It  will  not  be  ready  for  two  years  to  come.  Verne 
has  also  written  a  continuation  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe's 
"  Adventures  of  A.  Gordon  Pym." 

"  'The  New  Japan,"  an  article  to  be  contributed  to 
the  November  Harper  s  by  Toru  Hoahi,  the  Japanese 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  will  deal  with  the 
origin  of  the  present  government,  the  position  Japan 
has  achieved  among  the  leading  nations,  and  the  fut- 
ure relationship  of  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  whose  novel,  "  Hugh  Wynne," 
has  been  completed  serially  in  the  Century,  has  writ- 
ten another  novel  that  will  appear  in  this  magazine 
during  the  coming  year.  It  is  called  "  The  Advent- 
ures of  Franfois :  Foundling,  Adventurer,  Juggler, 
Fencing  -  Master,  and  Servant  during  the  French 
Revolution."  The  scene  of  the  story  shilis  from 
Paris  to  the  provinces  and  back  again. 

W.  D.  Howells  will  contribute  to  the  November 
Harper's  a  short  story  entitled  "A  Pair  of  Patient 
Lovers." 

We  learn  from  the  Macmillan  Company  that  Emile 
Zola's  "  Paris,"  announced  as  among  the  forthcoming 
publications  of  the  current  season,  will  not  appear  in 
book-form  until  early  in  1898.  The  translator  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  one  of  the  leading 


London  weeklies  for  its  serial  issue  in  Great  Britain, 
which  will  begin  this  month.  The  volume  will  be 
slightly  shorter  than  "  Lourdes." 

In  the  November  Century  a  series  of  articles  will 
be  begun,  written  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson, 
doctor  of  science  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  Maximilian  in  Mexico.  The  lady  was  in  Mexico 
during  the  times  of  the  ill-fated  emperor  and  em- 
press. 

The  sixth  and  last  installment  of  "The  Great 
Stone  of  Sardis,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  will  be 
printed  rn  the  November  Harper's. 

We  shall  this  autumn  get  from  Grant  Allen  a  work 
which  more  or  less  has  interested  him  since  he  left 
Oxford.  It  is  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  religions 
and  has  the  title  "The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of 
God." 

In  the  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  nineteenth  century  to  science,  Henry 
Smith  Williams,  M.  D.,  will,  in  the  November 
Harper's,  discuss  "  Biology." 

Aubrey  de  Vere's  "Recollections"  may  be  ex- 
pected within  a  very  little  time.  The  author  has 
known  not  a  few  of  the  great  figures  of  his  time. 
In  his  early  days  he  was  frequently  a  guest  of 
Wordsworth.  With  Newman  and  Manning  he  was 
naturally  on  intimate  terms,  being  of  the  same 
faith. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  article  in  the  October 
Century  on  "The  Roll  of  Honor  of  the  New  York 
Police"  will  be  followed  during  the  coming  year  by 
papers  on  "Heroism  in  the  Fire  Department,"  by 
Jacob  A.  Kirs;  "Heroism  in  the  Life-Saving  Serv- 
ice," by  Gustav  Kobbe'  ;  and  "  Heroes  of  the  Deep," 
by  Herbert  Ward  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward. 

J.  Lockwood  Kipling,  father  of  Rudyard,  has 
completed  the  last  of  the  curious  and  excellent  illus- 
trations that  are  a  feature  of  the  Outward  Bound 
edition  of  Kipling. 

William  le  C>ueux  has  just  completed  a  new  story 
entitled  "A  Madonna  of  the  Music  Halls,"  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  the  art  circles  of  Flor- 
ence, in  the  village  of  Broz^i,  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
variety  theatres  of  London. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  among  the 
books  to  be  published  in  October  two  volumes  con- 
taining "The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing," with  portraits  aud  other  appropriate  illustra- 
tions. 

Zola  has  given  a  half  promise  that  he  will  go  to 
America,  perhaps  next  year.  He  has  been  urged  by 
many  American  managers  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
in  the  United  States  on  literary  topics,  buChas  de- 
clined all  their  offers,  as  he  says  he  does  not  want  to 
give  M.  Brunetiere  the  satisfaction  of  seeming  to  re- 
ply to  his  recent  attacks.  However,  he  is  willing  to 
go  later  on,  not  to  lecture  on  literature  or  the  stage, 
but  on  the  subject  "  L'Amour  des  Peuples." 


A  new  kind 
of  soap  is  an 


EXPERIMENT 


and  may  be  a  fail- 
ure, but  you  know 
that  Ivory  Soap  is 
pure  and  that  you 
can  safely  use  it  in 
the  babys  bath 
and  to  clean  the 
most  delicate  lace! 
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ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  St. 

Successful  beyond  alt  precedent. 

"THE    ILLS    OF    INDIGESTION" 

(And  the  Nervous  and  Cutaneous  Ills  Depending  Thereon.) 
By  Dr.  H.  Partslh,  North  Eerlceley,  California. 

This  is  an  original  system  of  instruction  which  for  the 
first  time  explains  and  cures,  without  drugs,  without  diet- 
ing, without  apparatus.     338  pages,  85.00. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco  by  TVM.  Doxey,  631  Mar- 
ket St.,  and  the  .Emporium  Boole  Department. 

Unitarian  Literature. 


Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  sent  free. 
Address  Post-Office  Mission  Committee,  of 
tbe  Channing  Auxiliary,  First  Unitarian 
Church,  corner  Geary  and  Franklin  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Bound  volumes  of  tbe  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1897  Inclusive— Vol- 
umes 1.  to  XL.-caa  be  obtained 
at  tbU  office. 


The  First  Instalment  of  yi 

SPANISH  JOHN 

By  WILLIAM  MCLENNAN 

This  is  a  novel  of  adventure,  dealing  with  the  fort- 
unes of  the  Scotch  Pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. The  action  takes  place  partly  in  the  army  of 
the  King  of  Spain  operating  in  Italy,  and  partly  in 
Scotland.  The  illustrations,  masterpieces  in  their 
way,  vivid  and  faithful,  are  by  F.  DE  MYRBACH. 


The  Strategic  Features  of  the  Culf  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Caribbean  Sea.     Capt.  A.  T.  mahan. 


NEW   FICTION 

A  Strange  Tale  of  Gheel,  bv  Hezekiah  Butterworth  ;  Mrs.  Upton's  ,, 

Device,  by  JOHN  KENDR1CK  BANGS,  illustrated  bv  C.  DANA  GIBSON;  ^ 
Psyche,  by  GEORGE  HlBBARD,  illustrated  by  ALBERT  E.  STERNER;  and  .k 
There  and  Here,  by  ALICE  BROWN.  1 

THE  GOLFER'S  CONQUEST 
OF  AMERICA 

By  CASPAR  WHITNEY 

A  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject,  with  illus- 
trations bv  A.  B.  FROST.  The  series  of  drawings 
gives  character  studies  of  the  humors  of  bad  form 
in  golfing,  and  the  correct  form  in  using  various 
clubs.  The  leading  club-houses  and  links  of  the 
country  are  also  illustrated,  and  portraits  of  the 
champions  for  1895  and  1896  are  given. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


France  Since  the  Commune. 

"The  Evolution  of  France  under  the  Third  Re- 
public," by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  is  an  attrac- 
tive book  not  only  to  students  of  history  but  to  every 
one  alive  to  the  wide  importance  of  the  healthy 
political  progress  and  internal  growth  of  France  and 
interested  in  the  strange  ups  and  downs  of  her  gov- 
ernment since  the  German  conquest  and  the  Com- 
mune. 

The  early  years  of  the  republic  are  reviewed  and 
the  gradual  strengthening  of  the  republican  idea  is 
clearly  set  forth.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  colonial  expansion,  the  Boulanger  affair,  the 
crushing  of  monarchial  pretensions,  the  Panama 
scandal,  Carnot's  assassination  and  its  effects,  the  re- 
public and  the  church,  education,  ' '  the  nation 
armed,"  French  ideas  and  habits,  and  the  social 
question. 

This  volume  is  the  translation  of  Isabel  F.  Hap- 
good.  It  has  a  special  preface  for  American  and 
English  readers,  has  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  is  lib- 
erally illustrated  and  well  indexed. 

Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $300.  _ 

The  Dissolution  of  Creeds. 

"The  Non-Religion  of  the  Future,"  translated 
from  the  French  of  M.  Guyau,  is  a  sociological  study 
of  much  weight. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  defines  the  basis  of 
religion  in  sociality,  poiats  out  the  connection  be- 
tween religion,  aesthetics,  and  morals,  and  argues  the 
inevitable  decomposition  of  all  systems  of  dogmatic 
religion.  He  further  admits  the  value  and  utility  for 
the  lime  being  of  religion,  while  arguing  its  ultimate 
insufficiency. 

The  discussion  is  meant  to  be  exhaustive,  and  the 
-book  consequently  reaches  into  a  length  of  over  five 
hundred  pages  ;  but  the  volume  of  matter  is  minutely 
and  systematically  divided  and  subdivided  by  parts, 
chapters,  and  subjects  until  its  movement  is  clear 
and  logical  and  its  mastery  is  made  simple.  The 
three  great  parts  are  "  The  Genesis  of  Religions  in 
Primitive  Societies,"  "The  Dissolution  of  Religions 
in  Existing  Societies,"  and  "  The  Non- Religion  of 
the  Future,"  ending  in  a  review  of  the  principal  meta- 
physical hypotheses  which  will  replace  dogma. 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

A  Battle  Re-Fought. 

"The  Battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee"  is  the  title 
of  a  monograph  written  by  Jacob  D.  Cox,  late 
major-general  commanding  the  Twenty-Third  Army 
Corps.  Franklin  was  fought  on  November  30,  1864. 
The  book  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  that  combat, 
which  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  Civil 
War  and  marked  a  "beginning  of  the  end."  It  is 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  It  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  stubbornly  contested,  bloody  battle-field, 
and  in  the  narrative  of  the  campaign  appears  a  valu- 
able discussion  by  a  well-tried  soldier  of  the  prob- 
lems of  strategy  and  tactics  involved  therein. 

The  author  also  discusses,  with  unquestionable  im- 
partiality, the  succeeding  controversies  between  the 
Federal  officers  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  action, 
particularly  the  well  remembered  General  Wagner  in- 
cident.    Excellent  maps  are  given  in  illustration. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

Publishers  Fall  Announcements. 

Among  the  new  books  announced  for  publication 
by  the  Macmillan  Company  are  : 

"  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  :  A  Memoir,"  by  his  son, 
including  poems  never  before  published  and  letters 
to  friends  ;  "  William,  the  Silent,"  by  Frederic  Har- 
rison ;  "  Charles  the  Great,"  by  Thomas  Hodgkin  ; 
"Phillip  II.  of  Spain,"  by  Colonel  Martin  Hume; 
and  "Mirabeau,"  by  P.  F.  Willart,  in  the  Foreign 
Statesmen  Series;  Justin  McCarthy's  "Story  of 
Gladstone's  Life "  ;  Edith  Sichel's  "The  Household 
of  the  Lafayettes  "  ;  "  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  "  ; 
William  Archer's  translation  of  ' '  William  Shake- 
speare," by  Georg  Brandes  ;  Marion  Crawford's 
"Corleone";  a  second  volume  of  reminiscences, 
"Trie  General  Manager's  Story,  or  Old  -  Time 
Reminiscences  of  Railroading  in  the  United  States," 
by  Herbert  Elliott  Hamblen;  "A  Fojest  Orchid 
and  Other  Stories,"  by  Ella  Higginson  ;  another 
volume  of  "  Indian  Stories,"  by  Mrs.  Flora 
Anna  Steele ;  and  Ernest  Vizetelly's  translation 
of  Zola's  "  Paris,"  the  third  volume  of  his  trilogy 
of  "The  Three  Cities";  "California  History 
and  Explorations,"  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn ; 
"  Stories  of  American  Pirates,"  by  Frank  R.Stock- 
ton; "Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Isles  of  America," 
by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson;  "The  Active 
Life  of  a  Confederate  Soldier,"  by  George  Cary 
Eggleston  ;  "The  United  Kingdom:  A  Political 
History,"  by  Goldwin  Smith;  "The  Study  of  City 
Government,"  by  Delos  F.  Wilcox;  "The  Letters 
of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,"  in  two  volumes  ; 
and  a  number  of  other  interesting  works. 

The  Century  Company's  announcements  of  new 
books  to  be  issued  this  fall  include  : 

"  Forty-Six  Years  in  the  Army,"  by  General  John 
M.  Schofield  ;  "Impressions  of  South  Africa,"  by 
James  Bryce,  M.  P.;  "An  Artist's  Letter  from 
Japan,"  by  John  la  Farge  ;  "Java,  the  Garden  of 
the  East,"  by  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore ;  "The 
Scholar  and  the  State,  and  Other  Orations  and  Ad- 
dresses," by  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter  ;  "  American  Con- 
tributions to  Civilization  :  Essays  and  Addresses," 
by  President  C.   W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University  ; 


"The  Story  of  Marie  Antoinette,"  by  Anna  L. 
Bicknell  ;  "Songs  of  Liberty  and  Other  Poems,"  by 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson  ;  "The  Days  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  ;  "  Up  the 
Matterhorn  in  a  Boat,"  by  Marion  Manville  Pope; 
Rudyard  Kipling's  first  American  novel,  "Captains 
Courageous "  ;  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  novel  of 
the  American  revolution,  "Hugh  Wynne,  Free 
Quaker";  Cicero's  "  De  Amicitia,"  translated  by 
Benjamin  E.  Smith,  editor  of  the  "Century  Dic- 
tionary" ;  Dickens's  "Christmas  Carol,"  in  the 
Thumb-Nail  Series  ;  a  new  edition,  with  a  supple- 
mentary chapter,  of  "  The  Autobiography  of  Joseph 
Jefferson."  ;  "The  Century  Book  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks;  "Joan  of 
Arc,"  by  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel  ;  "Master  Skylark," 
the  story  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  by  John  Ben- 
nett ;  "The  Last  Three  Soldiers,"  by  William  H. 
Shelton  ;  "Fighting  a  Fire,"  by  Charles  Thaxter 
Hill  ;  "  Miss  Nina  Barrow,"  by  Frances  Courtenay 
Baylor  ;  and  "  A  New  Baby  World,"  edited  by  Mrs. 
Marion  Mapes  Dodd. 

New  Publications. 
"  The  Boom  of  a  Western  City,"  by  Ellen  Hodges 
Cooley,  reflects  the  flings  of  some  one  who  left  the 
mean  existence  of  a  New  England  farm-village  for 
the  life  of  a  growing  Dakota  town,  got  "  disillusion," 
and  then  picked  out  various  freak  features  of  West- 
ern development  wherewith  to  regale  such  people 
"back  home"  as  still  regard  the  West  as  the  sink 
and  refuge  of  ne'er-do-wells.  Published  by  Lee  5: 
Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  30  cents. 

"Talks  on  the  Study  of  Literature,"  by  Arlo 
Bates,  is  made  up  from  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered under  the  auspices  of  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
the  autumn  of  1895,  carefully  reconsidered  and  re- 
vised. It  is  a  valuable  book  for  both  students  and 
practitioners  in  the  "art  literary."  It  contains  a 
series  of  chapters  on  the  right  study  of  literature, 
ancient,  modern,  and  contemporary,  and  gives  special 
chapters  to  discussing  the  classics,  fiction,  poetry,  and 
language.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  The  Bible  and  Islam  ;  or,  The  Influence  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  on  the  Religion  of  Moham- 
med," by  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.  D.,  consists  of 
a  series  of  ten  lectures  delivered  to  the  students  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  spring  of  this 
year.  They  are  a  defense  of  the  proposition  that 
Christianity  is  the  perfect  and  final  form  of  religion 
for  man.  The  author's  comparisons  with  Moham- 
medanism are  intended  to  establish  that  theory.  The 
book  is  a  strong  and  logically  worked-out  discourse. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

"  Success,"  by  Orison  Swett  Marden,  is  a  book  in- 
tended to  stimulate,  inspire,  and  encourage  youth  of 
all  ages  to  do  something  and  to  be  something. 
Under  such  chapter-heads  as  "Enthusiasm,"  "  Edu- 
cation under  Difficulties,"  "Doing  Everything  to  a 
Finish,"  "  Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art,"  "  Misfit  Occupa- 
tions," and  the  like,  it  shows  what  the  famous  men 
and  women  of  the  world  have  accomplished  in  the 
face  of  obstacles  and  that  it  lies  with  us  to  make  the 
most  of  ourselves.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  por- 
traits of  Helen  Keller,  Henry  Clay,  Edison,  Grant, 
Gladstone,  Lincoln,  Bismarck,  and  others.  Pub- 
lished by  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  A  History  of  the  United  States,"  by  William  A. 
Mowry,  A.  M-,  Ph.  D.,  and  Arthur  May  Mowry, 
A.  M.,  places  a  new  and  good  school  history  before 
us.  It  includes  an  account,  more  concise  than  usual, 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  colonization  of  the 
land,  and  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  handles  those 
and  later  periods  of  American  history  with  admirable 
accuracy,  balance,  and  clearness.  The  book  is 
handsomely  illustrated  and  contains  valuable  col- 
ored and  uncolored  maps,  an  excellent  index,  and 
ten  appendixes,  such  as  ' '  The  Mayflower  Compact, " 
"  The  Declaration  of  Independence,"  "  The  Consti- 
tution," "  Extracts  from  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,"  "Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,"  "  How 
Dr.  Whitman  Saved  Oregon,"  etc.  Published  by 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston. 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


Sargasso  Weed. 
Out  from  the  seething  Stream 

To  the  steadfast  trade-wind's  courses. 
Over  the  bright  vast  swirl 

Of  a  tide  from  evil  free, — 
Where  the  ship  has  a  level  beam, 

And  the  storm  has  spent  his  forces, 
And  the  sky  is  a  hollow  pearl 

Curved  over  a  sapphire  sea. 

Here  it  floats  as  of  old, 

Beaded  with  gold  and  amber. 
Sea-frond  buoyed  with  fruit, 

Sere  as  the  yellow  oak, 
Long  since  carven  and  scrolled, 

Of  some  blue-ceiled  Gothic  chamber 
Used  to  the  viol  and  lute 

And  the  ancient  belfry's  stroke. 

Eddying  far  and  still 

In  the  drift  that  never  ceases, 
The  dun  Sargasso  weed 

Slips  from  before  our  prow, 
And  its  sight  makes  strong  our  will, 

As  of  old  the  Genoese's, 
When  he  stood  in  his  hour  of  need 

On  the  Santa  Maria's  bow. 

Ay,  and  the  winds  at  play 

Toy  with  these  peopled  islands, 
Each  of  itself  as  well 


Naught  but  a  brave  New  World, 
Where  the  crab  and  sea-slug  stay 

In  the  lochs  of  its  tiny  highlands, 
And  the  nautilus  moors  his  shell 

With  his  sail  and  streamers  furled. 

Each  floats  ever  and  on 

As  the  round  green  Earth  is  floating 
Out  through  the  sea  of  space, 

Bearing  our  mortal  kind, 
Parasites  soon  to  be  gone. 

Whom  others  be  sure  are  noting, 
While  to  their  astral  race 

We  in  our  turn  are  blind. 
-Edmund  Clarence  S/edman  in  October  Atlantic. 


Forever  and  a  Day. 
A    SONG. 

I  little  know  or  care 

If  the  blackbird  on  the  bough 
Is  filling  all  the  air 
With  his  soft  crescendo  now  ; 
For  she  is  gone  away, 
And  when  she  went  she  took 
The  springtime  in  her  look, 

The  peachblow  on  her  cheek, 
The  laughter  from  the  brook, 
The  blue  from  out  the  May — 

And  what  she  calls  a  week 
Is  forever  and  a  day  ! 

It's  little  that  I  mind 

How  the  blossoms,  pink  or  white. 
At  every  touch  of  wind 

Fall  a-trembling  with  delight  ; 
For  in  the  leafy  lane, 
Beneath  the  garden  boughs, 
And  through  the  silent  house 

One  thing  alone  1  seek. 
Until  she  come  again, 
The  May  is  not  the  May, 

And  what  she  calls  a  week 
Is  forever  and  a  day  ! 
-Thomas  Bailey  Aldrick  in  October  Atlantic. 


New  Out-of-Door  Books 

PUBLISHED   BY  THE 

Macmillan    Company 

Citizen  Bird. 

Scenes  from    Bird   Life  in  Plain  English. 

A  Story  for  Beginners. 

BY 
MABEL    OSGOOD    WRIGHT, 

Authorof  "  Tommy- Anne,"  etc. 

AND 

DR.    ELLIOTT    COUES, 

Author  of"  Birds  of  North  America,"  etc. 

Cloth.     Price,  $1.50,  net. 

"  1  his  is  one  of  the  most  charming  as  well  as  the  most 

useful  books  on   birds  ever   printed.     It  is  the   volume's 

great  charm  that  it  conveys  information  without  appearing 

to  do  so  ;  that  in  the  form  of  a  delightful  story  it  giyes  us 

the   essential   facts   about   most    of  our 

eastern  and  some  western  common  birds. 

Fifth  telling  what  they  do,  how  they  live,  how 

they  benefit  or  injure  mar},  and  why  they 

Thousand     should  be  cared  for  and  protected. 

The  volume  is  especially  remarkable 

for   the   engravings   which   it    contains, 

which     literally     illuminate     its     pages. 

These  are  beyond  question  the  best  bird  pictures  that  have 

ever  appeared  in  any  book  of  moderate  price,  one  might 

perhaps  say  even  more  than  this."— Forest  ami  Stream. 


Ready \  Friday,  Oct.  1st. 


THE   OCTOBER 

CENTURY 

CONTAINS 

"The   Roll   of  Honor  of  the 

New  York  Police," 

By  THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 

Telling  how  personal  gallantry  has  been  made  a 
factor  in  promotion.  With  pictures  by  Jay 
Hambidge.     In   the  series:    "Heroes   of   Peace." 


"Wild  Animals  in  a  New  England 

Game-Park." 

An  account  of  the  famous  Corbin  game-preserve 
of  27,000  acres,  in  New  Hampshire,  by  G.  T. 
Ferris.     Fully  illustrated. 


Dr.  Holmes  to  a  Classmate. 

Characteristic    correspondence    of     the    Autocrat. 


Marie- Antoinette  as  Daupbine, 

By  Anna  t.  Bicknell. 

A  vivid  pen-picture    based    upon  important  newly 
discovered  material.     Richly  illustrated. 


A  Village  Comedy. 

"The  Flirting-  of  Mr.  Nickins." 

By  the  author  of  "Stories  of  a  Sanctified  Town." 
Illustrated. 


Exquisite  Wood  Engravings  by  Cole 

From  the  Masterpieces  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


The  Art  of  Charles  Keene,  by  Joseph  Pennell, 
with  unpublished  drawings  by  Keene. 

What  is  an  Aurora  ?  by  Alexander  McAdie, 
with  telescopic  photographs. 

Final  chapters  in  "  Campaigning 
with  Grant,"  by  General  Horace 
Porter,  and  "Hugh  Wynne,"  by 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  etc.,  etc. 

Sold  Everywhere.    -    -    35  Cents. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


They  who  make  the  glasses 
we  sell  are  skilled  workmen 
of  the  highest  grade. 

A  lens  that  we  produce  is 
perfect — you  are  invited  to 
visit  our  factory. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St.  Opticians. 


Life  Histories  of 

American  Insects. 

BY 

CLARENCE    M.  WEED, 

College  of  Agric.  and  Meek.  Arts,  New  Hampshire. 

Cloth.     Price,  $1.50. 

Wild  Neighbors. 

A  Book  About  Animals. 
BY 
ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 
Cloth.     Price,  $1.50. 
All  of  these  books  about  the  life  in  the  world  out 
of  doors  of  birds,  insects,  and  animals  are  very  valu- 
able additions  to  any  library  consulted  by  the  young 
folks,   and  make  exceedingly    good    supplementary 
reading  in  or  out  of  the  school-room. 


THE 


Dawn  of  Astronomy. 

BY 

J.  NORMAN    LOCKYER,  F.  R.  S. 

New  and  cheaper  edition.    Extra  8vo.  Price,  $2.50. 

A   study  of  the   Temple-  Worship   and  Mytlwlogy  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  interesting  and  stimulating  discus- 
sion, and  brings  together  in  popular  and  intelligble  form  a 
vast  amount  of  information  not  elsewhere  easily  accessi- 
ble."—  The  Critic. 

HEW    NOVELS,    ETC. 

Zola's    "  Lonrcles." 

New  Edition  Uniform  with  his   "Rome." 

Translated  by 

Earnest  A.  Vizetelly. 

Cloth,   2   volumes   in    a 
box.  Price,  $2.00. 

"The  interest  of  '  Lourdes  '  is  twofold.  It  is  a  picture 
drawn  by  a  master  hand  of  the  actualities  of  the  pilgrimage 
as  it  exists  today  ;  and  it  is  an  attempt  by  a  keen  mind  to 
present  pyschic  healing  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  understood 
and  realized  by  the  average  reader. " — Review  of  Rci'icws. 


Already  Issued 
Rome,  2  vols.,  #3.00. 

In  Press 
Paris,   2   vols.,  #3.00- 


The  Statne  in  the  Air. 

AN    ALLEGORY. 

BY 
MISS  CAROLINE  LE  CONTE. 
Cloth,  i6mo.     In  Press. 
A   story  written  on  classic  tines,  with  passages 
which  recall  at  times  the  Socratic  myths. 


A  Forest  Orchid 

AND    OTHER    TALES. 

By    ELLA     HIGGINSON, 

Author  of  "From  the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls." 

Cloth,  121110.     $1.50. 

Of  Iter  earlier  booh  "Stories  of  superior  merit,  .  .  . 

The  Independent,         pictures  of  life  sincerely    drawn 

New  York,  with  a  firm  hand  and  a  clear  vis- 

says  ;  ion,  romantic  enough,  yet  simple, 

often     homely.     The    author     is 

wise  in  choosing  subjects.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  incidents  are 

sketched   so   vividly  and  so  truthfully  that   persons   and 

things  come  out  on  the  page  as  if  life  itself  were  there." 


Boston  Browning 

Society  Papers. 

Selected  to  Represent   the  Works  of  the  So- 
ciety from  1886  to  1897. 

Cloth,  3vo.     Price,  $3.00. 
Among  the  writers  of  these  papers  arc   Thos.  W. 
Higginson,  Josiah  Royce,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Philip 
Silloxom,  etc.,  etc. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANv 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y< 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


October  4,  1897. 


A  new  play  by  Augustus  Thomas,  the  author  of 
•'Alabama."  "In  Mizzoura,"  and  other  successful 
dramas,  attracted  a  large  audience  at  the  Columbia 
on  Monday  night.  The  audience,  while  critical,  was 
friendly.  It  followed  the  witty  dialogue  closely,  ap- 
plauded freely,  and  called  out  Mr.  Thomas  at  the 
end  of  the  second  act.  demanding  a  speech.  The 
dramatist  spoke  briefly  and  cleverly,  and  thanked 
the  auditors  for  their  appreciation.  But  even  then, 
in  the  midst  of  the  plaudits,  he  must  have  felt  that 
his  piece  was  not  a  success. 

It  was  not  a  success.  It  is  a  most  anomalous 
species  of  play,  a  kind  of  problem-comedy,  as  it 
were,  buch  a  setting  for  a  social  problem  is  not 
happy.  When  Dumas  fits  adopted  the  style  of  the 
German  taidenz  -  roman,  and  began  writing  his 
problem -plays,  the  Parisians  stared.  They  said  of 
"  Denise"  :  "  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  un  drame,  c'est  un 
these."  They  said  the  same  of  "  Francillon."  Yet 
if  they  were  theses  and  not  dramas,  the  Parisians 
went  to  see  them  none  the  less,  and  both  pieces  held 
the  boards. 

But  these  Dumas  problem-plays  were  not  comedies, 
although  so  called.  The  French  term  comidie  does 
not  mean  the  same  as  the  English  "  comedy."  Nor 
is  a  contfdicn  what  we  in  English  call  a  "  comedian." 
Even  in  the  skillful  hands  of  Dumas  the  social  prob- 
lem does  not  lend  itself  to  what  we  call  comedy,  and 
therefore  these  plays  were  serious  plays. 

The  problem  which  Mr.  Thomas  has  essayed  to 
discuss  in  his  comedy  is  the  old  one :  Should  a 
cuckolded  husband  be  warned  by  his  friends  ?  It  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  race.  There  were  doubtless 
not  wanting  veterans  in  King  David's  army  who 
warned  Uriah  the  Hitlile  of  the  fair  Bathsheba's 
fault.  There  was  a  very  famous  case  in  the  history 
of  Yale  University  years  ago,  in  which  a  leading  San 
Francisco  lawyer  was  involved,  wherein  the  problem 
was  presented  to  him  as  to  whether  he  should  warn 
his  friend  of  the  peccadilloes  of  that  friend's  future 
wife.  He  warned  him.  Yale  was  rent  in  twain  over 
this  matter,  and  it  resulted  in  the  well-meaning  friend's 
expulsion. 

But  this  ever  old  and  ever  new  problem  does  not 
lend  itself  to  comic  treatment.  At  least  not  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind.  With  the  Latin,  it  is  different. 
At  the  Palais  Royal,  in  Paris,  the  deceived  husband 
has  been  laughed  at  for  a  century — so  much  so,  that 
he  has  founded  a  style  of  play  which  may  be  called 
the  Palais  Royal  play.  Frenchmen  laugh  at  it. 
Frenchmen's  wives  laugh  at  it.  But  Frenchmen  care- 
fully refrain  from  taking  their  daughters  to  the  Palais 
Royal  That  style  of  play  has  not  thrived  on  En- 
glish or  American  soil.  The  deceived  husband  is 
distinctly  not  comic,  or,  if  comic,  he  is  not  comic 
upon  the  stage.  To  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  adultery 
is  not  amusing,  a  deceived  husband  is  pitied  rather 
than  laughed  at,  and  a  disloyal  wife  is  scorned. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Thomas  has  most  intractable  matter 
to  mold  into  a  comedy. 

The  plot  of  the  play  hinges  on  this  old  story  of  the 
unsuspecting  husband.  The  first  act  is  laid  in  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  where  a  dinner- 
party has  just  taken  place.  Some  of  the  men  with- 
draw vsith  the  ladies,  and  some  are  left  in  the  library 
to  smoke,  among  them,  Shirlaw,  a  novel-writer,  Cap- 
tain Oliphant,  a  retired  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
Francis  Eli,  an  illustrator  of  books.  Eli  is  a  busy- 
body who  has  noted  the  fact  that  Lawrence 
Chandler,  a  handsome  and  dissipated  roui,  has 
been  paying  marked  attention  to  Mrs.  Bancroft. 
He  consults  with  Oliphant  and  Shirlaw  as  to  what 
their  duty  is  in  the  premises,  as  Bancroft's  friends. 
He  thinks  that  Bancroft  should  be  warned.  Both 
Oliphant  and  Shirlaw  decline  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  tell  Eli  that  if  he  wishes  to  do 
any  warning,  he  will  have  to  do  it  himself.  EH 
struggles  to  inveigle  either  or  both  into  the  matter, 
and  descants  eloquently  on  the  obligations  of  friend- 
ship. But  both  are  stolid,  and  refuse  to  assist  him. 
Oliphant  tells  him  that  if  he  wishes  to  make  any 
revelations  to  anybody,  he  had  better  not  make  them 
to  the  husband,  but  go  to  Chandler,  the  roui,  and 
warn  him  to  desist.  But  on  the  heels  of  this,  Oli- 
phant asks  Eli  if  he  remembers  the  Mediterranean 
case,  and  when  Eli  asks  what  that  is,  Oliphant  tells 
him  that  Chandler,  years  before,  had  been  attentive 
to  a  married  woman,  and  that  it  resulted  in  a  duel  at 
Nice,  in  which  he  killed  his  adversary.  This  terrifies 
Eli,  who  determines,  if  he  speaks  to  any  one,  not  to 
speak  to  Chandler. 

Of  the  three,  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  roui, 

he  finally  determines  to  speak  to  the  wife.     Therefore, 

he  seeks  Mrs.   Bancroft,  and  tells  her  that  she  must 

'">id  Chandler  cease  calling  upon  her.     Mrs.  Bancroft 

^    indignant,    and  says  in  loud    and  angry 

If  vou  ever  address  me  in  such  a  manner 

-..•.in,  I  will  appeal  to  my  husband  for  protection." 


As  she  is  uttering  these  words,  the  husband  enters. 
He  becomes  infuriated,  and  demands  an  explanation 
of  Eli,  who  is  loath  to  give  it.  Eli  finally  succeeds  in 
leaving  the  couple  without  having  made  any  explana- 
tion. After  he  departs,  Bancroft  succeeds  in  drawing 
from  his  wife  an  admission  that  Eli  had  asked  her  to 
forbid  certain  of  her  guests  from  coming  to  her  house, 
and  she  leaves  Bancroft  with  a  vague  and  puzzled  im- 
pression that  EH  has  been  making  love  to  her,  which 
he  can  hardly  believe,  as  they  are  boyhood  friends. 

The  next  act  is  in  the  studio  of  Eli,  where  his 
sister  Bessie  is  making  sketches  to  illustrate  Shir- 
law's  new  book.  Bessie,  by  the  way,  is  engaged 
to  Chandler.  It  is  believed  by  the  friends  of  the 
Bancrofts  that  this  is  merely  a  blind,  designed  to 
cover  up  the  intrigue  of  Chandler  with  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft. Bessie,  however,  frankly  and  fondly  loves 
him.  and  knows  nothing  of  this  intrigue  until  warned 
by  her  brother.  He  tells  her  in  the  studio  scene  that 
Chandler  is  attentive  to  Mrs.  Bancroft,  and  that  she 
must  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Shirlaw  at  this 
juncture  enters  the  studio  to  see  how  his  illustrations 
are  getting  on,  and  after  Eli  leaves,  makes  an  avowal 
of  his  love  for  Bessie,  and  is  astounded  to  have  her 
tell  him  that  she  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Chandler.  Being  a  man  of  the  world,  he  pockets 
his  discomfiture,  and  says  nothing  concerning 
Chandler's  character  or  his  intrigues. 

After  Shirlaw's  departure,  Mrs.  Bancroft  calls,  in 
order  to  warn  Eli  of  the  fact  that  her  husband  is 
coming  to  demand  an  explanation  from  him  of  his 
words  of  the  night  before.  Bessie,  in  the  mean- 
lime,  has  left  the  studio.  While  Mrs.  Bancroft  and 
Eli  are  talking,  a  ring  is  heard,  and  Eli  conceals 
Mrs.  Bancroft  in  a  curtained  recess  at  the  back  of 
the  studio.  The  ring  precedes  her  husband,  Ban- 
croft, who  enters,  full  of  wrath,  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation from  Eli.  The  unfortunate  friend,  who 
has  so  embroiled  himself  through  his  attempt  to  fix 
up  the  marital  relations  of  others,  shuffles,  quibbles, 
and  equivocates  before  the  anger  of  the  husband, 
and  winds  up  by  teiling  an  elaborate  lie,  which  is 
that  he  had  warned  Mrs.  Bancroft  that  Lawrence 
Chandler  was  unfit  to  enter  her  house,  because  he 
was  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
wife  of  Captain  Oliphant,  their  mutual  friend.  Ban- 
croft is  astounded  at  this  news,  because  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant is  much  older  than  Chandler.  However,  he 
is  mollified,  and  tells  Eli  that  they  must  keep  the 
matter  to  themselves,  and  that  his  motives  in  warning 
Mrs.  Bancroft  were  justifiable  ones. 

Mrs.  Porter,  a  pretty  divorcee,  who  is  engaged  to 
be  married  to  Eli,  enters  at  this  moment,  and  dis- 
covers in  some  subtle  way  that  a  woman  is  con- 
cealed behind  the  curtain.  She  does  not  warn  Ban- 
croft, who  is  just  about  to  leave,  but  determines  to 
find  out  who  it  is,  partly  through  curiosity  and  partly 
through  jealousy.  After  badgering  her  betrothed 
for  a  time,  she  demands  to  know  who  the  con- 
cealed person  is  whom  he  describes  as  a  model. 
Tearing  away  the  curtain,  she  discovers  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft. Filled  with  rage  and  jealousy,  Mrs.  Porter 
flounces  out  of  the  room.  In  the  meantime, 
Chandler,  hearing  that  Eli  had  been  desirous  of 
meeting  him.  comes  to  the  studio  ;  but  the  per- 
turbed artist  shows  every  desire  not  to  talk  with  him, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  call  his  sister  and  asking 
Chandler  to  take  her  out  walking,  which  ihe  jzancie  of 
Bessie  does,  in  a  very  much  puzzled  condition  of 
mind. 

The  third  act  takes  place  at  the  home  of  the 
Oliphants,  where  a  card-parly  is  about  to  begin.  All 
of  the  characters  appear.  Mrs.  Porter,  the  ex-jiancie 
of  Eli,  is  still  angered  and  jealous  of  Mrs.  Bancroft, 
whom  she  had  discovered  in  hiding  at  her  fianci's 
studio,  and  is  determined  to  expose  her.  She  there- 
fore tells  Bancroft  that  it  was  his  wife  who  was  in 
hiding  behind  the  curtain  when  he  was  at  the  studio. 
When  Bancroft  demands  an  explanation,  old  Mrs. 
Oliphant  is  brought  weeping  on  the  scene,  and  ad- 
mits that  Mrs.  Bancroft  went  there  for  the  purpose 
of  begging  Eli  to  suppress  his  knowledge  of  Chand- 
ler's relations  with  her.  Thus  the  mystified  husband 
is  appeased,  Mrs.  Porter's  jealousy  of  her  fianci  is 
removed,  Bessie's  jealousy  of  Lawrence  Chandler 
disappears,  and  everything  is  cleared  up  except  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  which  is  hopelessly  black- 
ened, while  in  reality  it  is  spotless.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  she  is  old  and  ugly,  the  presumption  is  that 
she  can  stand  imputations  on  her  character  better 
than  the  young  and  pretty  married  women. 

The  play  closes  by  Lawrence  Chandler,  the  roui, 
announcing  that  he  and  Bessie  are  to  be  married  at 
once.  He  then  informs  all  of  the  men  present  that 
if  they  do  not  remain  silent  concerning  his  previous 
life  and  intrigues,  he  will  settle  affairs  with  them — 
that  he  will  challenge  those  who  will  fight,  and  that 
he  will  pull  the  noses  of  those  who  will  not.  With 
this  the  play  ends. 

Mr.  Thomas's  play  at  times  is  difficult  to  follow, 
by  reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  characters  and  the 
multiplicity  of  meaningless  exits  and  entrances.  The 
necessity  for  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  char- 
acters upon  the  scene  is  not  quite  clear.  It  reminds 
one  of  a  saying  of  Sardou,  that  when  he  wrote  a  play 
he  wrote  it  currentt  calamo,  as  it  flowed  from  the 
end  of  his  pen,  and  all  the  characters  which  came 
into  his  mind  came  into  the  play.  But  when  he 
had  finished  writing  it,  he  would  sometimes  find  that 
there  were  fifty  dramatic  personages  in  his  play.  He 
would  then  go  over  it,  and  excise  all  those  who  had 
no  raison  d'etre.  For  example,  if  Mrs.  Babble  ap- 
pears upon  :he  stage  to  drop  a  remark  which  leads 
to  a  dramatic  disclosure  and  has  no  other  duty  to 


subserve,  Mrs.  Babble's  remark  is  merely  quoted  by 
one  of  the  more  important  characters.  Result— ex- 
cision of  Mrs.  Babble.  If  Mr  Trotter  returns 
from  the  Antipodes,  bringing  an  important  message 
about  the  hero,  and  then  leaves  the  scene  and  the 
spectator's  mind  to  resume  his  globe-trotting,  Mr. 
Trotter  is  cut  out,  and  his  message  is  repeated  by 
a  trusty  friend  who  is  more  important,  dramatically 
speaking.  It  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Thomas  should 
apply  Sardou's  method,  and  excise  some  of  his  char- 
acters. The  novel-writer,  Shirlaw,  seems  to  serve 
no  particular  end  in  the  play.  Doubtless  there  are 
others.  Dumas,  Labiche,  and  Eugene  Scribe  have 
all  said  that  in  every  play  there  should  be  not  a 
character,  not  a  line,  not  a  word  which  does  not  lead 
up  to  something.  Judged  by  the  dicta  of  these 
dramatists,  some  of  Mr.  Thomas's  characters  and 
many  of  his  lines  are  inconsequential.  They  lead  up 
to  nothing.  Still  another  French  dramatist  laid 
down  the  rule  that  there  were  three  prime  requisites 
for  a  successful  play  :  first,  action  ;  second,  action  ; 
third,  action.  Judged  by  these  rules,  Mr.  Thomas's 
play  is  wanting,  for  it  woefully  lacks  action,  lacks 
situations,  and  lacks  curtains.  It  abounds  with  crisp 
and  epigrammatic  dialogue,  but  no  play  can  be 
carried  by  dialogue  alone. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  dramatist,  however,  to  say  that 
his  piece  was  produced  under  many  disadvantages. 
The  Frawley  Company  did  not  seem  to  be  at  home 
in  this  society  setting.  They  were  not  up  in  their 
lines,  and  the  prompter  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous personages  to  the  ear,  if  not  to  the  eye.  As 
a  whole,  the  company  was  not  at  ease,  and  certain 
individuals  of  the  cast  were  not  well  cast.  Whatever 
the  dramatist  may  have  intended  as  the  leading  char- 
acter, the  role  of  Francis  EH  turned  out  to  be  the 
principal  one.  It  was  played  by  Mr.  Clarke  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  but  not  at  all  well,  Mr.  Clarke 
should  know  that  the  r61e  of  Eli  is  only  sub- 
consciously comic ;  that  the  impersonator  of  it 
should  not  endeavor  to  share  the  belief  of  the 
audience  that  he  is  funny.  Mr.  Clarke  endeav- 
ored to  accentuate  his  comic  countenance  by  a 
red  wig,  and  by  a  resort  to  certain  natgoodwinisms 
which  might  be  funny  in  some  comedies,  but  most 
distinctly  were  not  in  this  one.  About  the  only  two 
in  the  cast  who  were  even  measurably  good  were 
Frank  Worthing,  who  played  the  part  of  Lawrence 
Chandler,  the  roui,  and  Miss  Bates,  who  took  the 
role  of  Mrs.  Porter,  the  fiancic  of  Eli.  Mr.  Worth- 
ing certainly  gave  a  good  rendering  of  \hejin-de-siecle 
Lothario,  the  kind  of  man  whom  sonety  receives  as 
a  gentleman,  although  his  life  may  be  stained  with 
many  social  sins.  Miss  Bates,  too,  played  her  role 
very  cleverly  and  charmingly,  although  there  was 
little  for  her  to  do.  She  should  have  been  given  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Bancroft,  which  was  too  much  for 
Miss  Johnson. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  least  repulsive  roles  of  the  cast — for  several  of 
them  were  repulsive — was  that  of  Captain  Oliphant, 
the  old  soldier,  cleverly  played  by  Mr.  Perry.  Cap- 
tain Oliphant  is  represented  as  a  bluff  old  Ohio  man 
who  had  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Civil  War. 
His  was  the  only  character  which  seemed  to  be  of 
flesh  and  blood.  All  the  rest  seemed  vague  and 
shadowy.  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Thomas's  talents  in- 
cline toward  the  presentation  of  Western  types  ?  It 
would  seem  so. 

As  the  first-night  audience  was  pouring  out,  a 
clever  young  woman  was  asked  : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  play  ?  " 

She  replied  :  "I'd  like  it  better  in  the  French." 

"But,"  said  the  inquirer  with  some  surprise,  "is 
it  in  the  French  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  clever  young  woman,  crisply,  "  but 
I  think  it  ought  to  be." 


"  George  Pugsley  called  on  me  last  evening." 
"That  little  fellow  who  stutters?  Why,  he's 
stupid."  "Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  entertained  us  for 
more  than  an  hour."  "  How  ?"  "  Trying  to  name 
the  Sandwich   Islands  ?  " — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 


American  Beauty 

Lawn  Sprinkler 

Excels  all  others  in  Elegance  of  Display  and 
Economy  in  the  Use  of  Water.  Its  100  or  more 
Streamlets,  diverging  upwards,  downwards  and 
horizontally,  produce  a  New  and  Beautiful  Effect. 
Sold  direct.  Sent  Prepaid  subject  to  approval. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices,  address 

Inventors  Specialty  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Dunham,  Carrigan  &&Hayden  Co.,  17  Beale 
St.,  orTVoodin  &  Little,  313  Market  St.,  S.F. 

SMITHS 

C/1SH   STORE 

Market   Street    Ferry,   S.   F.,   Cal. 
SFBCIAUS. 

Cobbling  Outfits  complete 75c,  $1.75.  $2.00 

Harness-Mending  Outfits  complete $1.00 

Coal  Scuttles,  japanned 15c.  22c 

Coal  Scuttles,  galvanized 25c.  30c 

Gold  Block  Pants  to  size  42 $1.25 

Men's  sundry  Shoes,  button,  5  to  9 $T«37 

Bargains  in  every  line — to  eat,  to  wear,  to  use,  to 
play  with.     Ask  for  Catalogue. 


5pe[taclb*(ye  Glasses 

A«UFWFLYflTTEDBY 

EXPERT  0PTICJAN5 
AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 


r"u         SUPPLIES. 

642  MARKET  5T. 


iD£ft  CMROWiCLG    BU 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernhstinh  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Managkr 
Commencing    Monday,    Oct.    4th.      Last  Week  of   the 

GRAND    OPERA   SEASON. 
Grand  Verdi  Festival — Monday.  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 

Sunday  Evenings,  the  Lyric  Drama,  "  Kigoletto." ' 
Tuesday,    Thursday,     and     Saturday     Evenings,     "  II 

Trovatore." 

Saturday  Afternoon.  Grand-Opera  Matinee.     Testimonial 

to  Gustav  Hinrichs,  '*  Lohengrin." 

Next  Week,  by  Special  Request,  "  The  Bohemian 

Girl."     An  All-Star  Cast. 

Popular  Prices 35  and  50  centa 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. . .  .(Incorporated).  . .  .Proprietors 

Commencing  Monday  Evening,  Oct.  4th.  Every  Night, 
Including  Sunday.  All  Laughter.  Engagement  Ex- 
traordinary, Limited  to  Two  Weeks,  of  the  now  Famous 
and  Original  Sniith  &  Rice  Comedy  Company, 
Presenting  the  Reigning  New  York  Comedy  Sensation 
of  the  Year,  Entitled 

MY    FRIEND    FROM    INDIA! 

From  the  Pen  ol   H.  A    Du  Souchet. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 
Last  Performance  Sunday  Night  of 

-:-    DON'T    TELL    HER    HUSBAND    -:- 

Commencing   Monday,  October  4th,   the   Farewell   Week 
of  the  FRAWLEY  COMPANY. 

First  Production  Here  of  Eret  Harle's  Great  Play, 
"  Sue  "  —  Monday,  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday. 
By  Special  Request.  "The  Railroad  of  tove  "  — 
Friday,  Saturday  Matinee,  Saturday  and  Sunday  Nights. 

October  nth—Digbv  Bell  and  Laura  Joyce  in  *•  The 
Hoosier  Doctor." 

ORPHEUM. 

Week  Beginning  Monday,  October  4th, 
Thomas  —  O'Brien  and  Havel  —  Clara,  the  Comedy 
Acrobat  and  Dancing  Soubrette  ;  Direct  from  Europe, 
the  Adolphi  Trio,  presenting  their  Improved  Flying  Hori- 
zontal Bar  Performance  ;  Mile.  Alexia  Bassin,  Prima 
Donna  from  Vienna  and  Munich  ;  Retained  by  Request, 
Frank  Lawton,  Whistling  Comedian.  Tremendous  Suc- 
cess of  Clayton,  Jenkins,  and  "Jasper"  and  the  Smith 
Family.  Last  Week  of  Irene  Franklin,  El  Zobedie,  and 
Adrienne  Ancion.  New  Selections  by  the  Knaben-Kapelle. 
Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

WIT.    TAMALPAIS 

(  Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,   commencing   Sept.   19,   1897. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.     Arrive  San  Fran- 
cisco, 4:55  p.  111. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,    10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;  1:15 
p.  m. 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

GEO.    -W.    SHREVE, 
739  Market  Street,  Snn  Francisco. 


Headquarters  for  Hunters',  Anglers',  Guns, 
Fishing  Tackle,  and  Sportsmen's  Goods. 

Supplies  for  Hunters,  Campers,  Wheelmen,  Boxers,  Ease, 
bailers.  Trainers.    Send  for  Catalogue.    Tel.  Clay  41. 

SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL     THE    NEWS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME     PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

ALI     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS    THE     ONLY    PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


A  New  and  Amusing  Comedy. 

William  H.  Crane  will  conclude  his  engagement  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  with  this  evening"s  performance, 
and  next  Monday  night  we  shall  see  "My  Friend 
from  India, "  which  was  one  of  the  biggest  comedy 
successes  of  last  winter  in  New  York  and  has  gone 
equally  well  in  London,  where  it  is  called  "  My 
Friend  the  Prince."  The  author,  H.  A.  du  Souchet, 
was  a  New  York  newspaper  man  with  a  penchant  for 
writing  for  the  stage,  but  this  is  the  first  piece  he  has 
had  produced.  It  went  so  well  that  Mr.  du  Souchet 
has  had  orders  for  a  number  of  plays,  three  of 
which  have  already  been  produced  and  have  met  with 
success.  "  My  Friend  from  India"  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  a  barber  is  made  to  assume  the  yellow  robe 
of  the  theosophists,  and  a  millionaire  pork-packer 
uses  the  lion  thus  constructed  to  make  his  own  way 
into  society.  It  is  full  of  originality,  one  of  the  best 
scenes  being  a  very  clever  use  of  the  mirror  device. 
A  man  is  disguised  as  a  woman,  and  when  the  origi- 
nal of  his  disguise  appears,  he  happens  to  be  behind 
a  frame  that  should  have  held  a  mirror.  The  woman 
is  surprised  to  see  a  double  of  herself,  but  when  the 
double  repeats  her  every  motion,  she  thinks  she  sees 
herself  reflected  in  the  glass. 

Frederic  Bond  is  at  the  head  of  the  company  which 
will  present  the  piece,  and  its  other  members  are 
John  F.  Ward,  John  B.  Maher,  Joseph  Hall.  Joseph 
Adelman.  Frank  Parry.  Jack  Finn,  Helen  Reimer, 
Nita  Allen,  Clate  Hathaway.  Neta  Maynard.  Mrs. 
Adelman.  and  May  Vokes. 

The  Frawley  Company's  Last  Week. 

Bret  Harte's  play,  "  .Sue,"  the  production  of  which 
was  postponed  in  favor  of  Mr.  Thomas's  "  Don't  I 
Tell  Her  Husband."  will  be  given  its  first  hearing  in 
this  city  next  Monday  night  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
It  was  first  brought  out  in  New  York  last  year,  with 
Annie  Russell  in  the  title-role,  and  achieved  a  fair 
success.  The  heroine  is  an  ingenuous  Western  girl 
who  is  married  off  by  her  father  and  is  leading  a 
dreary  life  on  a  ranch,  when  a  circus  acrobat,  hunted 
as  a  murderer,  appeals  to  her  to  hide  him.  When 
the  sheriff  comes,  she  uses  her  coquetry  to  protect 
the  acrobat,  and  also  to  arouse  her  husband's 
jealousy,  and  when  the  sheriff  is  killed  by  the  acro- 
bat, the  husband,  who  had  tried  to  kill  him  at  the 
same  time,  gives  himself  up  as  the  murderer.  In  the 
end  the  real  criminal  is  discovered,  and  husband  and 
wife  are  reconciled.  The  play  will  be  cast  with  the 
full  strengtli  of  the  Frawley  Company. 

This  is  the  farewell  week  of  the  Frawley  Company 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  as  they  soon  leave  on  a 
tour  which  will  include  the  North,  South,  East,  and 
a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Their  engagement 
of  nineteen  consecutive  weeks  is  the  longest  in  the 
history  of  the  Columbia  Theatre.  "Sue"  will  be 
given  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day nights,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  week  the 
company  will  be  seen  in  "The  Railroad  of  Love." 
for  which  there  has  been  a  demand  all  through  the 


comedy  with  which  he  has  visited  San  Francisco  since 
he  was  the  station-agent  in  "A  Hole  in  the  Ground" 
at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  ten  years  ago,  was  vocif- 
erously received. 

Next  week  there  will  be  three  new  numbers  on  the 
programme :  Obrien  and  Havel,  a  couple  of  acro- 
batic comedians  ;  the  Adolphi  Trio,  who  give  a  per- 
formance on  the  flying  horizontal  bar ;  and  Mile. 
Alexia  Bassian.  an  operatic  singer  whose  reputation 
was  made  in  Vienna  and  Munich.  These,  with 
Frank  Lawton,  Clayton,  Jenkins,  and  "Jasper," 
Irene  Franklin,  El  Zobedie,  Adrienne  Ancion,  and 
the  Knaben-Kapelle  in  new  selections,  will  makeup 
a  very  interesting  programme. 


The  Lambs  in  Bohemia. 
Last  Saturday  night,  at  a  Bohemian  jinks,  which 
was  sired  by  Harry  Dimond,  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Lambs  Club  presented  a  burlesque  on 
Belasco's  drama,  "The  Heart  of  Maryland,"  which 
was  from  the  pen  of  Augustus  Thomas.  In  the 
Lambs'  version  the  cast  was  as  follows ,  General 
Hugh  Kendrick,  William  H.  Cran^ ;  Alan  Kendrick 
(his  son),  Augustus  Thomas  ;  Sergeant  Blount,  Vin- 
cent Serrano  ;  Bludsoe,  Walter  Hale  ;  Colonel  Ful- 
ton Thorpe,  Edwin  Stevens  ;  Not  Seen  (but  heard), 
George  E.  Lask  ;  and  Maryland,  Frank  Worthing. 
The  thinking  parts  in  this  version  were  intrusted  to 
T.  Daniel  Frawley,  George  E  Lask.  and  Joseph 
Brooks,  who  impersonated  the  army.  Frank  Worth- 
ing made  a  gTeat  hit  as  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  and  wore 
a  scarlet  wig  illuminated  with  electric- light  bulbs,  or, 
as  it  was  expressed  by  Thomas's  lines  in  the  bur- 
lesque, like  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  "she  starred  her 
hair."  The  travesty  was  enormously  funny,  and  the 
Lambs  captured  the  Bohemians  with  their  cleverness 
in  presenting  it.  The  jinks,  as  a  whole,  was  a  great 
success,  and  after  the  low  jinks  the  sire  of  the  high 
jinks  and  a  select  knot  of  Bohemian  notables  enter- 
tained the  Lambs  at  supper  in  the  Owl  Room. 


Last  Week  of  Grand  Opera. 
For  the  ninth  and  last  week  of  the  grand- opera 
season,  under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Hinrichs,  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  a  Verdi  festival  will  be 
given,  Monday,  Wednesday.  Friday,  and  Sunday 
evenings  being  devoted  to  "  Rigoletlo,"  in  which 
Mr.  William  Mertens  will  sing  his  great  rdle  of  the 
jester  ;  Signor  Michelena,  the  Duke  of  Mantua ; 
Signor  Viviani,  the  brigand,  Sparafucile ;  Mile. 
Anita  Casals,  the  jester's  . daughter,  Gilda ;  and 
Katherine  Fleming  -  Hinrichs,  the  coquettish  gypsy 
maiden,  Magdalena.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day evenings  will  be  devoted  to  "  11  Trovatore,"  with 
Signor  Michelena,  Signor  Viviani,  Erne  Stewart, 
Katherine  Fleming- Hinrichs,  and  Bernice  Holmes  in 
the  cast. 

A  testimonial  tendered  to  the  musical  director,  Mr. 
Gustav  Hinrichs,  will  lake  place  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, October  gth,  when  the  only  matinee  will  be 
given.  Wagner's  lyric  drama,  "  Lohengrin,"  will  be 
rendered  in  ik  entirety,  with  an  exceptional  cast,  en- 
larged chorus,  and  grand  orchestra.  By  special 
request,  on  October  nth,  Balfe's  "The  Bohemian 
Girl"  will  be  sung  with  an  all-star  cast.  Signor 
Michelena,  John  J.  Raffael,  Edwin  Stevens,  Phil 
Branson— who  will  make  his  first  appearance  in  two 
years— Tillie  Salinger,  and  Bernice  Holmes,  portray 
the  principal  roles. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  opening  of  the 
comic-opera  season,  when  the  New  York  and  London 
success,  "The  Geisha."  will  be  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city.  New  scenery,  costumes,  and  ac- 
cessories are  being  prepared,  and  a  cast  including 
several  new  artists  will  illustrate  this  merry  story  of  a 
tea-house. 

At  the  Orpheum. 
The  leading  novelty  at  the  Orpheum  this  week  is 
the  Smith  family  of  bicycle  experts,  who  come  here 
from  Australia.  Their  riding  is  extremely  clever,  and 
makes  a  very  entertaining  portion  of  the  programme. 
Two  other  new  features  of  this  week's  bill  are  not  en- 
tirely new  in  San  Francisco :  Clayton  and  Jenkins 
and  their  trick  mule,  Jaspar,  have  been  here  before, 
but  they  have  some  new  didoes  to  kick  up  and  prove 
very  amusing  ;  and  Frank  Lawton,  the  whistling 
comedian,  whose  shrill  music  and  clever  imitations 
with  the  bones  -  have  been  a  feature  of  every  farce- 


Notes. 
The  old  story  is  revived  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is 
making  an  operetta  out  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field." 

"  Lost,  Strayed,  or  Stolen,"  a  musical  comedy  by 
Cheever  Goodwin,  is  to  be  one  of  the  Baldwin's  at- 
tractions this  winter. 

Corinne  is  soon  to  appear  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
in  "An  American  Beauty,"  a  romantic  opera  with 
modern  environment,  which  Lillian  Russell  produced 
a  year  ago  in  New  York. 

Madeline  Lucette  Ryley,  who  wrote  "  Christopher, 
Jr.,"  for  John  Drew,  has  tried  her  hand  at  writing  a 
libretto  for  a  comic  opera.  It  is  founded  on  the  old 
English  comedy,  "The  Honeymoon,"  but  who  is  to 
write  the  music  has  not  been  announced. 

In  case  Mrs.  Burnett's  play,  "A  Lady  of  Quality," 
does  not  succeed,  Julia  Arthur  will  produce  a  new 
piece  by  Robert  Buchanan,  entitled  "A  Nine  Days' 
Queen."  It  is  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Three  important  incidents  in  the  life  of  Peter  the 
Great  will  figure  prominently  in  the  play  which  Law- 
rence Irving  has  written  for  his  father.  They  are  bis 
divorce,  his  marriage  to  Catherine,  and  his  condemna- 
tion of  his  son  Alexis  before  the  clergy,  judges,  and 
high  officers  of  state. 

There  has  been  not  a  little  litigation  in  the  East 
over  the  rights  to  produce  "The  Geisha "  outside  of 
New  York  city,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
presented  here  at  the  Tivoli.  The  agent  of  the 
management  bought  the  Pacific  Coast  rights  from 
Augustin  Daly  himself  a  month  ago. 

Frederick  Warde's  new  play,  "lskander,"  which 
was  written  for  him  by  W.  D.  Eaton,  is  taken  from 
two  books  instead  of  one.  The  basis  of  the  plot  is 
from  Disraeli's  story,  "The  Rise  of  lskander,''  but 
much  of  the  local  color  is  derived  from  Dr.  James 
M.  Ludlow's  "  The  Captain  of  the  Janissaries." 

The  attraction  to  follow  "  My  Friend  from  India" 
at  the  Baldwin  is  Edward  Rose's  dramatization  of 
Stanley  Weyman's  novel,  "  Under  the  Red  Robe," 
which  was  such  a  success  at  the  Empire  Theatre 
last  winter.  The  role  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  will  be 
played  by  Gilex  Shine,  who  played  leading  comedy 
roles  with  Julia  Marlowe-Taber  for  some  seasons. 

Ponchielli's  "  La  Boheme,"  in  which  the  Italian 
Grand  Opera  Company  is  to  make  its  d^but  at  the 
California  Theatre,  is  founded  on  Murger's  famous 
story  of  the  Latin  quarter  in  Paris.  Many  of  the 
characters  which  appeared  in  the  Empire  Theatre 
Company's  play,  "Bohemian" — Schaunard,  Minii, 
Pinson,  Rudolph,  and  the  others — figure  also  in  the 
opera. 

The  Herrmanns  will  come  to  the  Columbia  The- 
atre next  month.  Leon  Herrmann,  the  nephew  of 
his  uncle,  already  has  something  of  a  reputation  in 
Europe  as  a  prestidigitator  and  has  been  very  well 
received  where  he  has  been  seen  in  this  country. 
Mme.  Adelaide  Herrmann,  the  widow  of  the  dead 
magician,  now  has  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
evening's  entertainment. 

Digby  Bell,  who  is  soon  to  appear  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  has  made  several  visits  to  San  Francisco  as  a 
comedian  of  comic  opera,  but  this  will  be  his  first 
appearance  here  as  an  actor  pure  and  simple.  His 
play,  "  The  Hoosier  Doctor,"  is  Augustus  Thomas's 


latest  comedy  up  to  the  one  produced  at  the  Columbia 
this  week,  and  it  has  been  very  well  received  in 
Chicago  and  wherever  it  has  been  given. 

The  latest  recruit  to  Augustin  Daly's  company  is 
Irene  Perry,  who  is  now  playing  with  them  in  Eng- 
land. She  was  here  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  in 
one  of'  the  first  farce-comedies,  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
retired  from  the  stage  a  few  years  later  on  her  mar- 
riage to  young  Weber,  the  son  of  the  piano  million- 
aire. She  secured  a  divorce  from  him,  however,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  was  compelled  to  return  to 
the  stage. 

The  Tivoli  Opera  House  management  has  done  a 
clever  stroke  in  securing  Gladys  Walhs  for  its  com- 
pany. She  is  to  appear  there  in  "The  Geisha"  on 
October  i8lh.  Mr.  Frawley  says  that  there  was  an 
understanding  when  he  engaged  her  for  his  stock 
company  which  will  prevent  her  appearing  in  San 
Francisco  except  under  his  management,  but  ihe 
Tivoli  people  confidently  rely  on  the  contract,  which 
is  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  Miss  Walhs  is  a 
bright  and  attractive  girl,  and  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  Tivoli  forces. 

W.  S.  Gilbert  foreswore  the  dramatist's  art  after 
the  failure  of  his  last  play,  but  it  is  said  that  he  is 
now  writing  a  serious  piece  for  Miss  Fortescue. 
There  are  to  be  three  leading  characters  in  it,  the 
wife,  the  husband,  and,  of  course,  the  lover,  but  the 
latter  is  unique  in  the  respect  that  he  is  inspired  only 
by  high  and  honorable  motives.  The  plot  turns 
upon  a  point  in  French  law  which  makes  it  possible 
to.  nullify  a  marriage  between  an  alien  and  a  native. 
The  play  is  to  be  in  three  acts,  which  take  place  on 
a  Mediterranean  steamer,  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  in 
Paris. 

Marie  Engel,  an  American  prima  donna,  who  hails 
from  Chicago,  has  in  prospect  either  an  enormous 
success  or  a  very  crushing  failure,  She  is  plump 
and  fair,  the  type  that  the  Spaniards  admire,  and 
she  has  a  beautiful  voice.  But  she  is  an  American. 
She  is  to  appear  in  opera  in  Madrid  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  on  the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  people  toward 
our  country  at  that  time  will  depend  the  reception 
she  gets.  The  Spaniards  have  rather  a  brutal  way 
of  expressing  themselves,  and  if  they  do  not  like  a 
singer  or  actor  they  say  so  plainly  and  demand  that 
he  be  taken  away.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Miss 
Engel  will  share  the  fate  of  Mme.  Calve  and  Mme. 
Emma  Eaves,  who  were  hissed  off  the  Madrid  stage 
last  year. 

May  Irwin  produced  her  new  play,  "The  Swell 
Mrs.  Fitzswell,"  by  H.  A.  du  Souchet.  author  of 
"  My  Friend  from  India,"  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  fort- 
night ago.  It  deals  with  a  French  count  and  his 
American  wife,  who,  his  father  having  cast  him  off, 
come  to  America.  Under  the  assumed  name  of 
Mrs.  Fitzswell,  the  wife  opens  a  dressmaking  shop  in 
New  York,  concealing  the  fact  from  her  husband, 
while  he  starts  a  face-powder  shop  in  the  same 
clandestine  manner.  Complications  arise  through 
the  fact  that,  in  return  for  a  testimonial  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  his  preparations,  he  gives  a  golden  locket 
to  a  French  vaudeville  singer,  who  is  also  a  client  of 
his  wife.  The  wife  sees  the  presentation  and,  imme- 
diately becoming  jealous,  starts  for  Oklahoma  to 
procure  a  divorce.  The  piece  seems  to  be  bright 
and  snappy,  and  in  it  Miss  Irwin  sings  a  number  of 
songs,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  "  The  Dummy 
Line,"  "Syncopated  Sandy,"  "My  Sweetest  Girl," 
and  "  Beautiful  Ocean." 


A  new  social  club  will  soon  be  ready  for  its  mem- 
bers in  this  city.  It  is  the  San  Francisco  Club,  whose 
quarters  will  be  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
stories  of  the  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  It  will  have 
a  dining-room,  cafe\  library,  billiard-room,  and  all 
the  appointments  of  a  first-class,  modern  club. 


$2,000oo 

Schilling's  Best  baking 
der  is  concentrated  activity. 

Schilling's  Best  tea  is 
centrated  delicacy. 


You  Can  Save  $7.00 

Century  -  Argonaut     Combi- 
nation   By   Which    You 

Profit. 


For  $8.50  We  Will  Give  You  The  Four- 
Dollar    Century.    The    Four-Dollar- 
Argonaut,  and  the  Eight-Dollar 
Century     Portfolio    Of     One- 
Hundred     Portraits. 


For  the  entire  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence  the 
Century  Magazine  has  made  a  specialty  of  portraits 
of  famous  people,  and  these  have  been  engraved  by 
the  men  who  have  made  America  lead  the  world  in 
wood  engraving.  The  work  of  Timothy  Cole,  T. 
Johnson,  W.  B.  Closson,  J.  H.  E.  Whitney.  G.  Kruell. 
Miss  Powell,  and  others,  is  shown  at  its  best  in 
these  portraits.  The  original  portraits  are  the  work 
of  many  of  the  best-known  painters  of  the  world  and 
its  most  artistic  photographers,  and  they  include  the 
l>est  obtainable  likenesses  of  crowned  heads,  states- 
men, poets,  artists,  musicians,  novelists,  essayists,  etc. 


HUNDRED 
PORTRAITS 
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Some  of  the  Portraits  in  the  Century  Gallery : 


Aldrich,  T.  B. 
Arnold,  Matthew 
Besant,  Sir  Walter 
Bismarck 
Booth,  Edwin 
Brooks,  Phillips 
Browning,  Robert 
Bryant,  Wm.  C. 
Bryce,  James 
Burns,  Robert 
Bulow,  Hang  von 
Burroughs,  John 
Cable,  George  W. 
Carlyle,  Thomas 
Clay,  Henry 
Cleveland,  Grover 
Cooper.  Peter 
Coquelin 
Corot 

Curtis,  George  W. 
Darwin,  Charles 
Daubigny,  C. 
Daudet,  Alphonse 
Duse,  Eleanora 
Dvorak,  Antonin 
Eliot,  George 
Emerson,  R.  W. 
Eugenie 

Franklin,  Benjamin 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gounod 
Grant,  General 
Grieg,  Edvard 
Hale,  Ed.  Everett 
Hawthorne 


Holmes 

Howe,  Julia  Ward 
Howells,  "Wm.  D. 
Irving,  Washington 
Jefferson,  Josepb 
Kipling,  Rndyard 
Leo  XIII. 
Lincoln,  Abraham 
Liml.  Jenny 
Liszt,  Franz 
Longfellow 
Lowell 

McKinley,  William 
Modjeska 
Napoleon 
Newman,  Cardinal 
Nightingale,  Miss 
Paderewski 
Sand,  George 
Schumann 
Siddons,  Sarah 
Stael,  Madame  de 
Stedman,  E.  C. 
Stevenson.  Robt. 
Stockton,  Frank  R. 
Stowe,  Harriet  B. 
Tennyson 
Thackeray 
Twain,  Mark 
Verdi 

Victoria,  Queen 
Wagner,  Richard 
Washington 
Whittier 

And  31  Others. 


pow- 


con- 


The  Century  Gallery  of  One  Hundred  Portraits 

Will  cost  $7.50  at  your  bookseller's  ;  the  Century 
Magazine,  for  a  year— cost,  $4.00  ;  the  Argonaut. 
for  a  year — cost,  $4.00. 

The  Portrait  Gallery  will  not  be  for  sale  at  any 
price  at  present,  and  can  only  be  had  in  connec- 
tion with  new  subscriptions  or  renewals  to  the 
Argonaut  and  the    Century  Magazine. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


There  is  a  report  that  Poole,  the  noted  London 
tailor,  and  Worth,  the  Paris  dressmaker,  intend 
shortly  to  open  large  branch  establishments  in  New 
York.  They  say  they  must  do  this  to  retain  their 
large  American  trade.  The  Dingley  law  has  made 
sad  inroads  into  the  profits  of  these  concerns.  For 
years  Ihev  have  been  earning  a  handsome  revenue 
from  the  foibles  of  rich  Americans  who  preferred  to 
get  London  or  Paris  garments,  haberdashery,  or 
bonnets.  So  long  as  Americans  could  bring  into 
this  country  any  amount  of  personal  effects  duly  free, 
the  European  makers  thrived.  Persons  from  America 
would  make  a  trip  to  Europe  and  return  with  fifty  or 
sixty  trunks  filled  with  the  very  latest  London  or 
Parisian  dainties.  There  are  no  accurate  statistics 
obtainable,  but  it  is  estimated  that  Americans  spent 
on  clothing  alone  in  Europe  one  million  dollars  a 
year.  Poole,  it  is  reported,  has  said  that  since  the 
Dingley  law  has  gone  into  effect,  he  is  lo;i.-g  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  with  the  probability  of 
undergoing  more  loss.  Worth,  too,  has  remarked 
wearily  that  the  new  United  Slates  tariff  law 
has  already  caused  him  great  loss.  Comment- 
ing on  this  rumor  in  the  Chicago  Times  -  Herald, 
Walter  Wellman  says:  "The  Londoner  may 
not  know  it,  but  the  best  tailoring  in  the  world 
is  that  which  we  have  in  the  United  States.  Our 
clothing  is  belter  cut,  made,  and  finished  than  the 
London  goods,  and  looks  better  when  worn.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  men  who  pay  twenty  times  as  much 
attention  to  their  clothes  as  I  do,  and  who  ought  to 
know.  London  tailors  would  probably  starve  to 
death  when  up  against  our  American  tailors  on  even 
terms."  _ 

So  much  for  the  tailors.  Most  men  who  pay  atten- 
tion to  dress  will  agree  with  Mr.  Wellman.  As  for 
M.  Worth,  he  would  do  well  to  heed  the  experience 
of  a  conspicuous  London  dressmaker,  who  came  to 
this  country  several  years  ago,  and  took  a  big  house 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  brought  over  some  of  her  best 
workmen,  and  made  up  just  the  same  sort  of  garments 
that  had  made  her  famous  in  London.  The  move 
was  the  mistake  of  her  life.  Gradually  her  old 
American  customers  dropped  away.  There  were  not 
enough  new  ones  to  take  their  places,  and  within  a 
few  years  the  New  York  establishment  was  closed  up 
and  the  whole  undertaking  had  proved  a  complete 
failure.  The  reason  of  it  was  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  move  had  made  the  London  dressmaker  as  avail- 
able as  any  other  in  New  York.  Anybody  could  go 
to  her  establishment  as  easily  as  to  any  other.  The 
distinction  of  a  London  oclusiveness  was  lost,  and 
the  New  York  customers  left  her  for  old  dressmakers 
who  stayed  in  the  country  in  which  they  had  made 

their  reputations, 

^ 

The  bloomer  girls  could  not  stand  it  in  the  cycling 
parade  in  London  last  month,  and  fled  before  the 
storm  of  jeers  at  their  costume.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  crowd  * '  guyed "  these  riders, 
for  their  idea  of  a  suitable  "bloomer"  was  simply 
laughable.  One  girl  wore  a  short  black  jacket  with 
red  lapels,  a  high  collar,  white  skirt,  red  tie.  a  straw- 
hat,  and  voluminous  knickerbockers.  Another  wore 
a  blouse  of  sage  green,  a  bolero  hat,  and  a  skirt  like 
a  bishop's  apron.  The  third  had  a  Trilby  hat  and  a 
long  coat,  with  gaiters.  The  average  English  girl 
has  about  as  much  taste  in  attiring  herself  as  the  Fiji 
Islander,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  becoming  bicycle 
rig  she  is  more  than  ever  lost.  Over  here  we  are 
not  often  astonished  by  comic-opera  effects,  but  the 
London  wheelwoman  seems  to  be  a  fit  object  for  the 
satirist's  pen  and  pencil.  It  has  not  been  announced 
who  won  the  prizes  for  the  best  costumes.  Lady 
Henry*  Somerset,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  the 
Countess  of  Warwick.  Sarah  Grand  (the  author  of 
"The  Heavenly  Twins"),  Lord  Coleridge,  W.  T. 
Stead,  and  other  social  lights  were  interested  in  the 
cycling  movement,  and  aided  in  deciding  the  mo- 
mentous question. 

An  English  scholar  has  been  collecting  statistics 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  men  and  women 
make  love  to  each  other.  He  informs  the  world  that 
the  number  of  young  Englishmen  who  embrace  their 
sweethearts  at  the  moment  when  they  are  inviting 
them  to  become  their  wives  amounts  to  thirty-six  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of 
the  men  in  love  kiss  their  sweethearts  on  the  lips  at 
the  critical  moment,  while  four  per  cent,  shower 
kisses  on  their  hair  and  two  per  cent  content  them- 
selves with  kissing  their  hands.  At  one  time  it  was 
the  fashion  for  love-intoxicated  youths  to  fall  on  their 
knees  when  about  to  make  proposals  of  marriage, 
but  this  fashion  is  evidently  dying  out,  for  we  are 
assured  that  only  three  per  cent,  of  those  in  love  at 
present  fall  on  one  knee,  while  only  two  per  cent, 
venture  to  sue  for  their  ladies"  favor  on  both  knees. 
A  curious  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  decadence 
of  this  chivalrous  custom,  which  is,  that  of  late  years 
the  nether  garments  of  males  have  been  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  rather  risky  for  any  man  to  flop 
down  suddenly  on  his  knees  in  a  lady's  presence. 
On  the  other  hand,  wooers  of  to-day  seem  to  be  far 
more  nervous  than  the  gallant  men  who  wooed  and 
won  a  century  ago.  Twenty  per  cent-  of  the  En- 
■ers  of  to-day  are  awfully  nervous  when  the 
t-z-  ject  comes.  The  behavior  of  the  young 
;  similarly  remarkable.  When  the  men  in* 
1  to  share  their  homes,  eighty-one  out  of 
-  _lred  fall  without  a  word  into  the  outspread 


arms  of  their  chosen  ones  ;  sixty-eight  per  cent, 
blush  very  becomingly  and,  in  maidenly  fashion, 
shrink  away  as  though  frightened  at  their  compan- 
ions' boldness  ;  one  out  of  every  hundred— possibly 
more,  possibly  less,  says  the  English  statistician — 
falls  on  a  sofa  as  though  about  to  faint  ;  and  four 
per  cent,  are  really  astonished  at  receiving  proposals 
of  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  eighty  out  of  every 
hundred  know  very  well  what  the  men  have  conic 
for,  and  hence  behave  just  as  they  should  behave  on 
such  a  momentous  occasion.  Furthermore,  sixty 
per  cent,  look  their  wooers  boldly  in  the  eyes. 
Curious  facts  these,  but  the  most  curious  fact  of  all 
is  that  one  maiden  out  of  even- hundred  runs  away 
before  the  young  man  has  finished  his  pretty  love- 
tale,  with  the  object  of  telling  the  good  news  to  her 
girl  friends. 

Nobodv  ever  heard  of  the  Tat/or  and  Cutter  until 
this  summer,  but  now  it  is  the  most  widely  quoted 
trade  publication  in  England.  It  has  secured  this 
fame  simply  by  printing  an  occasional  edilori  tl  para- 
graph criticising  in  technical  fashion  the  habiliments 
of  royal  personages  as  they  appear  at  public  func- 
tions, etc.  Its  latest  utterance  of  this  sort  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  We  think  it  was  a  pity  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  on  his  visit  to  Ireland,  decided  to 
have  a  breast-pocket  in  his  coat,  as  it  is  apt  to  give 
the  left  forepart  a  rather  crowded,  overdone  appear- 
ance ;  and  as  he  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  propor- 
tions of  his  father,  we  do  not  think  the  forepart  was 
wide  enough  to  allow  of  this,  and  though  it  has  been 
arranged  as  judiciously  as  could  be,  >et  the  end  of 
the  pocket  and  the  top  button  are  too  near  together 
to  be  in  keeping  with  good  taste.  Undoubtedly,  his 
royal  highness  was  one  of  if  not  the  best  dres-ed 
gentleman  of  the  vice-regal  parly.  Taking  a  survey 
of  sixteen  of  these  gentlemen,  as  a  general  rule  the 
coals  are  well-fitting  and  bear  evidence  of  ctreful 
manipulation  ;  but  the  trousers — well,  not  more  than 
half  of  them  would  pass  muster.  .  One  gentleman 
appeared  to  have  a  kind  of  concertina  around  his 
ankles,  which  suggested  that  an  amputation  of  two 
inches  would  be  beneficial.  Others,  when  they  sat 
down,  showed  a  rising  from  the  foot  that  was  any- 
thing but  graceful." 

Smart  men  and  women  have  turned  their  backs 
upon  everything  approaching  what  is  called  cycle- 
costuming,  or  costuming  in  any  form  for  out-of- 
door  sports,  golf  or  tennis  particularly.  There  are 
certain  necessary  features  observed  which  are  re- 
quired for  personal  comfort,  but  further  than  that  it 
is  understood  (says  a  writer  in  Vogue)  that  one  must 
be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  Fashionable  women 
wear  the  simplest  woolen  or  linen  skirts,  with  shirt- 
waists and  sailor  hats,  usually  on  which  one  or  two 
loose  veils  are  hung  over  their  faces  whenever  they 
take  their  spin  on  the  road.  Men,  in  the  same  way, 
wear  a  morning  suit,  with  a  loose-back  coat,  their 
trousers  strapped  to  their  ankles,  their  usual  straw 
hats  banded  with  narrow  plaid  or  striped  ribbons. 
If  a  man  or  a  woman  looks  at  all  smart  it  is  because 
it  happens  to  be  an  individual  trait — something  in- 
nate. 

Most  of  us  have  been  told  in  our  early  years  by 
well-meanirig  elders  that  slang  is  vulgar.  We  have 
also,  as  the  years  grew  behind  us,  discovered  that 
the  particular  section  of  the  universe  covered  by  the 
phrase  "all  the  best  people"  use  slang  in  profusion. 
Hence  we  have  no  doubt  concluded  that  our  well- 
meaning  elders  have  been  guilty  of  an  overhasty 
generalization  and  that  slang  in  its  essence  is  not 
vulgar — it  is  only  vulgar  accidentally.  For  observa- 
tion has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
slang,  one  and  indivisible.  There  is  the  argot  of  the 
school-boy,  of  the  university  man,  of  the  mess-room, 
of  the  stock  exchange.  There  is  the  lingo  of  the 
sporting  tout,  to  say  nothing  of  the  characteristic 
utterances  of  the  dramatic  profession.  But  above 
and  beyond  all  these  individual  slangs,  drawing  con- 
tinual toll  from  them,  but  by  no  means  associating 
with  them  upon  equal  terms,  is  another  slang — the 
slang  which,  so  far  from  being  vulgar,  is  in  its  cor- 
rect use  the  very  sign-manual  of  good-breeding  ;  in 
other  words,  the  right  slang.  "That  is,"  Lord 
Chesterfield  once  wrote  to  his  son,  "a  certain  lan- 
guage of  conversation,  a  fashionable  diction,  of  which 
every  gentleman  ought  to  be  perfectly  master." 
This  is  as  true  in  the  nineteenth  as  it  was  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  "fashionable  dic- 
tion," be  it  noted,  has  nothing  to  do  with  grammar. 
Your  etymology  and  syntax  may  be  beyond  re- 
proach, and  yet  your  speech  may  mark  you  as  a 
dweller  in  outer  darkness.  For  example,  you  need 
not  hesitate  to  say  "  it's  me"  in  the  very  best  com- 
pany, though  you  will  transgress  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar thereby  ;  but  you  will  not,  as  you  value  social 
salvation,  refer  to  an  acquaintance  as  "a  nice 
lady."  The  phrase  is  grammatical  enough  and  at 
the  first  glance  is  more  elegant  than  "an  awfully 
good  sort  of  woman."  But  the  one  phrase  is  ad- 
mitted into  "fashionable  diction,"  the  other  is  not. 
To  the  social  outsider  the  most  embarrassing  thing 
about  the  "  fashionable  diction  "  is  that  it  changes  as 
rapidly  as  the  fashionable  dress,  and  with  as  little 
apparent  reason.  A  phrase  is  caught  up  from  the 
music-hall,  from  the  betting-ring,  from  the  running- 
path,  from  the  gutter,  and  pelted  for  a  season,  like  a 
fashionable  palmist  or  a  newly  arrived  fiddler.  Then, 
its  brief  day  of  popularity  over,  it  sinks  again  into 
the  outer  circle,  until  the  phrase  which  was  moment- 
arily right  becomes  permanently  wrong.  You  may 
still  hear  it,  as  you  may  see  the  bonnets  of  last  year 


upon  the  heads  that  know  no  belter.  But  the  trained 
ear  can  detect  the  slang  that  is  out  of  date  as  un- 
erringly as  the  trained  eye  can  spy  out  a  last  season's 
bonnet.  There  is  no  obvious  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon.  But  if  you  use  slang  at  all.  your 
social  reputation  will  depend  on  your  selecting  the 
right  word  at  the  right  time. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  Japanese-American  Encounter. 

1914  Sixteenth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  12.  1897. 

Editors  Ar<;onalt  :  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  August  isi  I  find  an  excellent  account  of  the 
fight  of  the  United  Stales  steamship  Wyoming  \n  the 
Straits  of  Shimonoseki,  Japan,  July  16.  18S3.  In  view 
of  the  attitude  of  Japin  at  this  special  juncture,  and 
as  the  hero  of  the  memorable  and  gallant  action  was 
a  Californian  tby  adoption)  and  his  family  clocely 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  your  Slate,  I  have 
deemed  it  proper  10  send  it  to  you. 

The  action  look  place  in  July,  1863.  at  the  Straits 
of  Shimonoseki.  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Japanese  Med- 
iterranean. When  the  Japanese  conceived  the  idea 
I  of  sweeping  the  "ugly  barbarians"  into  the  sea, 
they  fortified  this  position  heavily,  and  their  land- 
works  were  supported  by  three  ships  purchased  from 
American  firms— the  steamer  Lancefield,  the  bark 
Daniel  Webster,  and  the  brig  I.anrick.  Their  first 
exploit  was  to  lire  on  the  American  steamer  Pem- 
broke, then  they  almost  sank  the  French  steamer 
Kien  -  Chang.  They  repulsed  the  Dutch  frigate, 
Medusa,  of  sixteen  guns,  and  a  French  gunboat,  and 
also  sank  a  Japanese  vessel,  mistaking  her  for  a 
foreign  ship  of  war.  Though  Captain  McDougal 
had  no  charts  or  trustworthy  pilots,  he  bravely 
assailed  the  fort  and  silenced  it  after  a  very 
sharp  engagement  lasting  one  hour  and  ten  min- 
utes. A  French  squadron  that  visited  the  place, 
a  few  days  later,  with  the  purpose  of  destroying  what 
was  left  of  the  batteries,  found  the  steamei  and  brig 
sunk  and  the  bark  ashore,  riddled  and  worthless.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  on  the  Wyoming, 
four  were  killed  outright,  two  died  of  their  wounds, 
and  two  were  severely  and  two  s'ightly  wounded. 
The  Japanese  lost  fully  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,  and,  besides  having  their  ships  and  works 
destroyed,  were  compelled  to  pay  to  the  owners  of 
the  ship  Pembroke  twelve  thousand  dollars  indemnity, 
though  their  fire  had  not  so  much  as  scratched  her 
paint. 

The  late  Rear-Admiral  David  Stockton  McDougal 
died  in  San  Francisco  August  7,  1S82.  His  only  son, 
the  late  Commander  Charles  J.  McDougal,  was 
drowned  off  Cape  Mendocino,  Cal.,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  being  at  the  time  of  the  distress- 
ing accident  inspector  of  that  light-house  district. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  very  admirable  journal 
(I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  best  weekly  in  the 
world!),  and  I  look  forward  each  week  with  eager 
interest  to  its  receipt.     I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Van  Voorhies. 


Go  Where  They  Keep  It 

When  you  want  the  BEST. 

To  be  sure  they  have  it,  look     ^     -it     pr  -*«- 
nn  the  back  "for  the  letters      ^»  Tl.  A.  Al_. 


Tell  the  Genuine. 


Interesting  to  Publishers. 
No.  79,  KtTA  NO  MACHI  3  CHO  ME, 

Kobe.  Japan,  September  i,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  venture  to  trouble  you 
with  an  inquiry,  referring  to  your  interesting  journal. 

I  have  an  accumulation  of  gleaning  during  half  a 
century  of  Iravel  and  residence  in  many  lands  which 
1  desire  to  place  to  advantage.  Could  you  oblige 
me  with  the  name  and  address  of  reliable  literary 
agents  who  could  handle  my  "copy,"  submitting, 
receiving  rejected  material,  watching  for  publication, 
and  collecting  the  remuneration? 

I  have  some  material  referring  to  the  Pacific  and 
California,  Japan,  arts,  literature,  folk-lore,  religions, 
etc.  My  name  is  known  among  Orientalists  as  a 
lecturer,  writer,  and  investigator.  Several  of  the 
leading  societies  elected  me  a  "fellow,"  etc. 

Pray  accept  apologies  for  troubling  you  without 
introduction.        Yours  truly,  C.  Pfoundes. 


Perfection  in  Skirt  Binding. 

If    your    dealer    will    not    supply    you    we    will . 

Samples  slunuing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

S.  H.  &  31.  Co.,  P.  P.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus S   2,040,301.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mever  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Guodfellow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.   Russ.  D.  N.  Waller,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 832,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,594,504 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.  E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 


MUTUAL,    SAVINGS    BANK 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post  St.,    Mechanics'   Institute  Building 

eilAKASIEE  CAPITAL 81,000,000. 

PAID-UP    CAP1TAI 300,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


New  York. 


William  Alvokd..  '. President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton zd  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M .  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

\  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
•—  \ The  Bank  of  New  York.  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

r*.i~~~~  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

ChjcaS° J  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev .Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


William  Watson's  "Unknown  God." 
953  Magnoliage,  Oakland,  Cal., 
September  27,  1897. 

Elm  tors  Argonaut  :  Can  you  find  lime  and 
space  in  your  paper  to  publish  the  whole  of  William 
Watson's  poem  on  "  The  Unknown  God,"  portions 
of  which  are  quoted  in  the  issue  of  September  13th. 
The  comparison  made  between  it  and  Kipling's 
"Recessional"  is  most  interesting,  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  your  readers  would  enjoy  seeing  the  two 
published  together,  or  if  not  that,  the  newer  of  the 
two.  Very  respectfully,  E.  M.  Wilder. 

[We  regTet  that  we  can  not  comply  with  our  cor- 
respondent's request.     The  poem,  which  appeared  in  1 
Harper's  Weekly  and  in  one  of  the  English  reviews,  ' 
is  copyright  in  this  country  and  can  not  be  reprinted 
in  its  entirety. — Eds.] 

A  Voice  from  Another  World. 
San  Francisco,  September  25,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut  :   Captain   King,  the  writer 
of    army    stories,    has    a    careless    blunder    in   his 
book,    *'  A    Garrison    Tangle."     On    page    88    (F. 
Tennyson  Neely,   publisher,)   of   said  book,    Grace 
Maynard  says  to  her  brother:  "Ronald,  you  never, 
never  would  have  dared  to  say  such  words  to  me  ! 
'  were   our  father  still  alive,'  "  and  then,  on  page 
242,  occurs    the    following:     "Miss    Maynard  had 
gone    at    last,   a    peremptory    summons  from    her 
father  being    given   as  the   cause,   he  needing  her 
services."  .  .  .  Proof-Reader. 


Letters  of  Credit  issaed  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &C0/S  BANK 

N.  fc.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Slitter  Sts. 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  HomhkS.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 


CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFOKJD. 

Capital    Paid    Up,    SI, 000, 000;    Assets,    S3, 300, 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  SI, 668, 331. 50. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst.-Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all  ; 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent. 


.:>**tt^ 


PACIFIC- 


Listener — "  Isn't   it   wonderful   how    he   always   has    a 
'  brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

I       Other  Listener — "Ya-as.      Makes   'em  up,  you  know, 
i  out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Rombikb  sends  'em  to  him." 

nnurivrin  Press  -Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
iiUITIlIivL  0   yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 

'  appear  ahont  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
yon  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every -newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 

'  is  searched  for  your  notices.  Hknky  Rombike,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES, 


Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 


Dr.  Franklin  was  irreverent  when  a  boy.  One  day 
after  the  winter  provisions  had  been  salted,  he  said  : 
"  I  think,  father,  thai  if  yoa  would  say  grace  over  the 
whole  cask,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  at  meal-time." 

A  writer  in  What  to'  Eat  was  once  at  a  summer 
hotel  when  Larry  Jerome  arrived  and  ordered  dinner 
in  half  an  hour.  "  How  many  of  yon  are  there?" 
asked  the  he-id-waiier.  "How  many  of  mp,"  said 
Jerome,  "do  1  look  like  a  combination  troupe?" 


Haydn,  who  was  a  famous  glutton,  once  landed  in 
Dover  with  an  empty  stomach  and  ordered  dinner  for 
four  at  a  tave-n.  When  it  was  ready  to  be  served, 
the  waiter  inquired  about  the  company.  "  Com- 
pany !  "  said  the  composer  ;  "  I  am  the  gompany." 

During  the  revolution,  a  little  American  privateer 
once  stole  up  on  an  English  line- of- bat  tie  ship  in  a 
fog.  mistaking  her  for  an  East  India  merchant,  and 
ordered  her  to  strike.  When  the  seventy-four  ran 
out  her  guns  and  threatened  to  blow  her  puny  assail- 
ant out  of  the  water,  the  Yankee  skipper  stepped  to 
the  gangway,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  said  politely  : 
"Oh,  very  well,  sir,  if  you  won't  surrender,  I  will." 


The  learned  Oxford  professor,  Max  Muller,  once 
asked  Vivekananda  if  Kamkrishna.  a  great  Hindoo 
religious  teacher,  knew  Sanskrit.  The  answer  at 
first  was  evasive,  but  finally  Vivekananda  said  : 
"  When  kamkrishna  was  in  the  jungle  as  #n  ascetic, 
a  beautiful  woman  came  down  from  heaven  and 
taught  him  the  language."  "  Nonsense !  "  was 
Muller's  reply;  "the  only  way  to  learn  Sanskrit  is 
to  get  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  and  go  to  work." 


Dr.  Johnson  called  one  morning  on  Benjamin 
West  to  converse  with  him  on  American  aflairs. 
After  some  time  Mr.  West  said  that  he  had  a  young 
Americau  (Gilbert  Stuart)  living  with  him,  from 
whom  he  might  derive  some  information,  and  intro- 
duced Stuart.  The  conversation  continued  (Stuart 
being  thus  invited  to  take  a  part  in  it),  when  the 
doctor  observed  to  Mr.  West  that  the  young  man 
spoke  very  good  English  ;  and  turning  to  Stuart, 
rudelv  asked  him  where  he  had  learned  it.  Stuart 
very  promptly  replied,  "Sir,  I  can  better  tell  you 
where,  I  did  not  learn  it — it  was  not  from  your  dic- 
tionary." 

The  Constitution  was  a  beautiful  ship,  and  wher- 
ever she  went  excited  the  most  favorable  comment. 
After  the  war  she  was  visited  by  an  English  officer 
of  high  rank,  who,  after  making  an  inspection,  said  : 
"  This  is  one  of  the  finest  frigates  I  ever  saw,  if  not 
the  finest ;  but  I  must  say  that  her  wheel  is  clumsy 
and  ugly  and  unworthy  of  the  vessel."  The  Yankee 
captain  replied  :  "  Sir,  that  wheel  is  the  only  English 
thing  in  the  ship.  During  her  action  with  the  Java 
her  own  wheel  was  knocked  to  pieces  by  a  shot. 
After  the  Java  was  captured  we  took  her  wheel  and 
fitted  it  to  the  Constitution,  and  although  we  think  it 
as  ugly  as  you  do,  we  have  kept  it  as  a  trophy." 


were  deserting  the  church  of  their  fathers,  and  that 
no  persuasion  could  keep  them  from  attending  Dr. 
Pratt's  church  (Presbyterian).  The  doctor  had  a 
very  beautiful  daughter,  Grace,  and.  while  General 
Smith  was  pushing  his  objections  to  the  rector,  Gen- 
eral Lee.  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  said  to  Sniiih  : 
"  General,  possibly  tl'e  magnet  which  attracts- your 
son  is  not  so  much  the  doctor's  eloquence  as  the 
doctor's  Grace."    The  point  silenced  General  Smith. 


CATO  REEDIMUS,  THE  CENSOR. 


One  of  Plutarch's  Lives  Brought  Up  to  Date. 


Down  in  the  rural  district  it  happened  (according 
to  the  Atlanta  Constitution),  when  the  Mean  Man 
invited  the  preacher  to  dinner.  The  Mean  Man  had 
plenty  of  money,  but  he  did  not  spend  it  on  his 
table,  which  on  that  occasion  showed  but  scant  fare. 
"  Parson,"  said  the  Mean  Man,  "times  air  hard  an' 
groceries  high  ;  but,  sich  as  it  is,  you're  welcome. 
Will  you  ax  a  blessin'  ?  "  "I  will,"  replied  the  par- 
son ;  "  fold  your  hands."  And  then  he  said  :  ' '  Lord, 
make  us  thankful  for  what  we  are  about  to  receive — 
for  these  greens  without  bacon,  this  bread  without 
salt,  this  coffee  without  sugar,  and,  after  we  have  re- 
ceived it,  give  thy  servant  strength  to  get  home  in 
time  for  dinner." 

A  student  of  Yale  College,  who  belonged  to  a 
chemistry  class  before  the  members  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  was  going  to  experiment  with  laughing- 
gas,  knew  a  little  about  the  effects  of  the  gas,  and  he 
explained  to  his  companions  that  since  under  its  influ- 
ence no  one  was  responsible  for  his  words,  he  was 
going  to  take  the  opportunity  to  tell  Professor  Silli- 
man what  he  thought  of  him.  Unfortunately,  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  overheard  the  conversation.  When 
the  professor  remarked  that  for  the  purposes  of  illus- 
tration he  should  like  to  administer  the  gas  to  some 
member  of  the  class,  the  plotter  of  mischief  at  once 
volunteered.  The  leather  bag  was  connected  with 
his  mouth,  and  he  soon  appeared  much  excited.  He 
began  to  abuse  the  professor,  and  to  say  many 
things  which  he  would  not  have  dared  to  say,  except 
under  cover  of  the  peculiar  circumstances.  Professor 
Silliman  allowed  him  to  go  on  for  some  time,  and 
then  casually  remarked  that  his  young  friend  had  be- 
come prematurely  irresponsible,  for  the  gas  had  not 
yet  been  turned  on. 

After  the  war,  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  when  a  col- 
lege president,  was  a  vestryman  of  Grace  i.  Episcopal) 
Church.  General  Pendleton,  his  former  chief  of 
artillery,  was  rector,  and  General  Smith,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  was  also  a 
vestryman.  The  latter  was  not  on  agreeable  terms 
with  the  rector,  and  complained  to  the  officers  of  the 
church  that  the  cadets,  among  them  his  own  son, 


The  Index  to  lamps  and  the 
chimneys  for  them  will  save 
you  money  and  trouble. 

We  want  you  to  have  it. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Thomas  Cato  Reedimus,  the  Censor,  being  from 
the  Maine  Province,  was  naturally  of  a  dry  humor. 
To  one  who  asked  concerning  his  memorable  Con- 
gressional career,  he  made  reply  : 
"  1  came,  I  saw,  I  ran  Congress  ! " 
He  was  a  statesman  of  Falstaffian  girth,  Rrobding- 
nagian  height,  Websterian  brain,  and  offensive  par- 
tisanship. The  son  of  poor  but  honest  parents,  he 
received  such  an  education,  in  arithmetic  particularly, 
that  he  was  able  later  in  life  to  count  a  quorum  with 
his  eyes.  shut.  As  a  youth  he  was  so  devout  that  he 
prepared  for  the  ministry  at  Bowdoin  College,  but 
his  piety  was  all  of  the  "early"  variety.  It  was 
plainly  evident  during  the  Fifty- First  Congress  that 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  golden  rule  when  he 
framed  the  rules  of  the  House, 

Nor  was  he  at  all  ashamed.  We  are  told  that  a 
Wes'ern  tribune  who  had  been  chairman  of  a  vigi- 
lance committee  once  boasted  to  Cato  Reedimus 
that,  with  a  rope,  he  had  aided  in  shutting  oft"  the 
breath  of  twenty  men. 

"Only  twenty?"  cried  the  Censor.  "I  once 
choked  oft"  an  entire  Congress  !  " 

His  first  experience  as  a  presiding  officer  was  as 
pedagogue  in  a  country  school.  One  day  a  special 
committee  of  the  larger  boys  attempted  to  put  him 
out  of  the  window,  but  he  raised  both  hands,  a  big 
ruler,  and  a  point  of  order  against  the  proceedings, 
and  the  special  committee  adjourned  sine  die  for 
repairs. 

In  1876  Cato  Reedimus  invaded  Congress,  where 
his  simple  manners  and  frugality  were  at  once  con- 
spicuous. He  lived  modestly  in  two  rooms,  rode  a 
bicycle  to  save  car-fare,  and  was  so  conservative  con- 
cerning government  expenditures  that  he  held  the 
Fifty- First  Congress  down  to  a  paltry  billion  dollars. 
As  Censor  of  that  Congress,  he  counted  quorums  and 
shut  off  debate  until  the  capital  resounded  with  the 
wreck  of  rules,  the  crash  of* precedents,  and  the  in- 
articulate profanity  of  throttled  tribunes.  The  fol- 
lowing November  a  landslide  struck  his  party  just 
abaft  the  collar-button,  and  the  newspapers  printed 
Cato  Reedimus  obituaries  by  the  column. 

Only  the  good  die  young,  and  consequently  Cato 
Reedimus  was  not  dead  but  sleeping.  He  awakened 
ere  long,  and  again  bestrode  the  House  of  Tribunes 
like  an  obese  Colossus  with  a  twenty-four  collar. 
Reedimus  had  the  collar  for  the  Republicanus  major- 
ity, which  knew  not  its  whereatness  until  he  told  it, 
and  day  after  day  he  gave  the  minority  what  is 
known  in  Greek  as  the  "  Dingley  dinkimus."  Every 
time  his  ponderous  gavel  fell  the  Spirit  of  Liberty 
needed  a  new  solar-plexus. 

At  this  time  it  befell  that  Lycurgus  McKinlius, 
the  Law  Giver,  who  had  been  chosen  Consul  of  the 
Republic,  called  together  the  tribunes  in  special 
session  to  tinker  the  tariff,  likewise  to  sugar  it. 
Although  of  the  same  party,  Reedimus  loved  Mc- 
Kinlius nitimus,  having  been  an  "also  ran"  to  the 
Law  Giver  in  the  great  Consulship  Nomination  Sell- 
ing Race  ;  but  at  the  behest  of  McKinlius  he  un- 
corked the  House  long  enough  to  let  the  sugar-coated 
tariff  bfll  run  out.  Then  he  corked  the  House  up 
again  and  laid  it  on  the  shelf.  As  a  corker  he  dis- 
played even  greater  genius  than  as  quorum  counter. 
It  is  said  that  during  this  period  a  school-boy, 
thirsting  for  knowledge  of  the  Constitution,  asked 
Cato  Reedimus  one  day  what  composed  the  Congress 
of  the  country. 

"  Me  and  the  Senate,"  was  the  reply. 
It  was  even   so.     And    Freedom    shrieked  when 
Cato's  gavel  fell. — Earle  H.  Eaton  in  Life. 

That  Terrible  Scourge. 
Malarial  disease  is  invarial  ly  supplemented  by  dis- 
turbance of  the  liver,  the  digestive  organs,  the 
stomach,  and  the  nerves.  To  the  removal  of  both  the 
cause  and  its  effects  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  is 
fully  adequate.  It  "  fills  the  bill "  as  no  other  remedy 
does,  performing  its  work  thoroughly.  Its  ingredi- 
ents are  pure  and  wholesome,  and  it  admirably  serves 
to  build  up  a  system  broken  by  ill  health  and  shorn 
of  strength.  Constipation,  liver  and  kidney  com- 
plaint and  nerTOUsness  are  conquered  by  it. 

—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 

—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


IDEAL    PLEASURE    BOATS 

That  ilo  not  have  to  wait  for  wind.  Her- 
eu le»  Gasoline  Launches  and  Yachts  are 
«afe,  sure,  and  speedy.  Xone  of  the  smoke, 
heat,  or  danger  of  the  steam  engine,  Huilt 
in  all  sizes.     Write  for  prices  to 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

215  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOll  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR    OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and   Brannan  Streets. 

at  1  P.  M.f  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG. 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo).  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Doric Tuesday,  October  12 

Belgic  (Via  Honolulu)  ...Saturday,  October  30 
Coptic  (Via  Honolulu).Thursday,  November  18 
Gaelic Tuesday,  December  7 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at   company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 

D.  D.  ST  HUBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  9  a.  m„  Oct.  3.  8,  13.  18,  23,  28  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  at  0  a.  m„  Oct.  3,  8, 
13.  18,  23,  28,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m..  Oct.  1,  5,  9, 
13,  i3,  22,  26,  30.  Nov.  3,  8.  12,  16.20,  24.  20.  Dec.  3.  7, 
11,  15,  20,  24,  28  For  Newport.  Los  Angeles,  and  way 
ports,  at  9  a.  M.,  Oct,  1,  5.  9,  13.  17.  21,  25.  29,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at 
Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo 
(Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  at  11  a.m..  Oct.  j,  7.  11,  15. 
19  23,  27.  31,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  En- 
senada,  San  Jose1  del  Cabo,  Macallan.  La  Pn7,  and  Goay- 
mas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba.  10  a.  m..  the  second  of 
each  month.  The  Company  reserves  the  righl  10  change, 
without  previous  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours 
of  sailing.  Ticket  Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Mont- 
gomery St. 

GOOPALL.  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINK. 
New  York   and    Southampton   (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis Oct.    13 Nov.    3 Nov.  24 

Paris Oct.  20 Nov.  10 Dec.     1 

St.  Paul Oct.  27 Nov.  17 Dec.     8 

RED    STAR    LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.     From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Friesland Oct.   13  I  Southwark Nov.     3 

Kensington Oct.   20  1  Noordland.  Nov.   10 

Westernland Oct.   27  (  Friesland Nov.   17 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company.  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St.,  Grand   Hotel  Bldg. 


gANIC 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 

olulu   only,  Tuesday,  October 

5th,  at  2  P.  M.      Special  part) 

rates. 

IHcJ        ®*     ^'     Moan  a     sails    via 

l[/         Honolulu   and    Auckland    foi 

fSmRnRltf*  Sydney,    Thursday,     October 

t^lHJJUlUq       Mi  rg97|  at  2  p    M 

•I.  D.  Spreckele  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK—  QCEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don in  3Ji  hour-. 

GERMANIC Oct.     6. ...Nov.    3. ...Dec.     8 

TEUTONIC Oct.    13. ...Nov.  10. ...Dec.  15 

BRITANNIC Oct.    50. ...Nov.  17. ...Dec.  ro 

MAJESTIC Oct.    27. ...Nov.  24. ...Dec.  ao 

ADRIATIC Dec. 

First  Cabin,  S7S  and  upward  ;  very  superior  Second 
Cabin,  $45  and  upward  ;  Steerage  at  low  rates. 

H.  MA1TLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent.  New  York  : 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent.  Chicago. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  \V.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or  to  official  raflwav  and  steamshiD  offi*-** 


PIPER 
HEIDSIECK 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

(CHAMPAGNE  FLAVOR) 

has  been  reduced  forty  per  cent.  These  cuts 
show  exact  increase  in  size  in  the  five-cent 
piece.  Quality — always  the  best — unchanged. 
Ask  for 

THE  NEW  FIVE-CENT  PIECE 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's  ' 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 
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The  Goodwin-Hobbs  Wedding. 

A  preity  wedding  took  place  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  H. 
Hobbs.  1708  Geary  Street.  The  bride  was  their 
daughter.  Miss  Jennie  Hobbs,  who  is  well  known  in 
society  and  art  circles  here.  She  is  a  sister  of  Mr?. 
Webster  Jones  and  Miss  Anna  Hobbs.  The  groom 
was  Dr.  Eugene  Goodwin,  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
who  is  connected  with  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Only  relatives  and  a  few  very  intimate  friends  wit- 
nessed the  marriage  ceremony  which  was  performed 
in  the  handsomely  decorated  parlors  at  half-past 
four  o'clock  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Moreland.  The  bride 
wore  a  tailor-made  gown  of  green  cloth.  Her  sister. 
Miss  Anna  Hobbs.  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr. 
Walter  j.  Wiley  was  best  man.  After  the  congratu- 
lations and  service  of  refreshments  the  newly  married 
couple  left  for  a  brief  Southern  trip.  They  will  re- 
main in  this  State  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then  go 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  reside  permanently.  The 
gifts  to  the  bride  were  numerous,  costly,  and  beau- 
tiful. _ 

The  Patton  Matinee  Tea. 

Miss  Ethel  Dorothy  Patton  gave  a  delightful 
matinee  tea  last  Saturday  at  her  home,  1513  Clay 
Street,  as  a  compliment  to  Miss  Virginia  Fair.  The 
young  hostess  was  assisted  in  receiving  her  friends  by 
Miss  Marie  Wells.  Miss  Helen  Wagner,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ames.  Beautiful  flowers  graced  the  rooms 
and  light  refreshments  were  served  : 

Among  the  guests  of  Miss  Patton  were  :  Miss 
Virginia  Fair.  Miss  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Emma 
Butler.  Miss  Mary  Kip.  Miss  Frances  Currey.  Miss 
Bernice  Drown.  Miss  Florence  Davis,  Miss  Florence 
Stone,  Miss  Therese  Morgan,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney, 
Miss  Leontine  Blakeman,  Miss  Florence  Sharon, 
Miss  Marie  Oge,  Miss  Gertrude  Oge,  Miss  Delia 
Davidson.  Misses  Moody.  Miss  Kate  Powers,  Misses 
Vining.  Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss  Kellogg,  Miss 
Ethel  Porneroy,  Miss  Alice  Cobden  Hoffman,  Miss 
Daisy  Van  Ness,  Miss  Marie  Stubbs.  Miss  Caroline 
Selby,  Miss  Simpson,  Miss  Kate  Du\  al.  Misses 
Lichtenberg,  Miss  Caralon  Cminan,  and  Miss  Kate 
Fowle. 

The  Stevens  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Stevens  gave  a  very  pretty 
dinner-party  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista  recently  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  of  New  York.  It 
took  place  in  one  of  the  private  dining-rooms,  and 
covers  were  laid  for  eight.  In  the  centre  of  the 
table  was  a  banquet-lamp  with  a  green  shade,  and 
the  decorations  surrounding  it  were  Jacqueminot 
roses,  wild  blackberry  vines,  and  red  berries.  Ten 
courses  were  served,  and  the  time  at  the  table  was 
very  pleasantly  passed. 

The  party  comprised  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Stevens, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Bunker.  Mrs.  Alice  Rix, 
Mrs.  Nat.  T.  Messer,  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  and 
Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham. 


The  Wells  Theatre-Party. 

Miss  Marie  Wells  gave  a  theatre-party  at  the 
Columbia  last  Tuesday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss 
Virginia  Fair.  After  the  performance  a  supper  was 
enjoyed  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  1004  Geary 
Street. 

The  party  comprised  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R. 
Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Fair,  Miss  Rose  Hooper,  Miss  Marie  Wells, 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster.  Mr.  Fernald,  and  Mr.  J. 
B.  Ellison,  of  Philadelphia. 


The  Sketch  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Sketch  Club  gave  a  house- 
warming  last  Saturday  afternoon  in  their  new  and 
commodious  quarters  at  715  Sutter  Street.  There 
was  quite  a  large  attendance,  and  all  were  hospit- 
ably entertained.  The  club  has  progressed  notably 
during  the  past  four  years  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Josephine  Hyde.  Saturday  will  be  the  club's 
day  at  home  during  the  winter.  The  next  semi- 
annual exhibition  will  be  held  on  November  8th. 

The  new  officers  of  the  club  are  as  follows  :    Pres- 


Royal  adds  Anti-dyspeptic  quali- 
ties to  the  food.     Lesvening 
gas,  no  yeast  germs. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  KEw   YORK. 


ident,  Mrs.  Frances  Sleeth  ;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Hugo  Taussig  ;  secretary,  Miss  Caroline  Rixford  ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Albertine  Randall 
Wheeler  ;  treasurer.  Miss  Helen  Hyde. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Ethel  G.  Crcagh  to  Dr. 
William  Ross  Cluness,  Jr.,  is  announced.  Miss 
Creagh  is  the  only  daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  P.  Martin. 
Dr.  Cluness  is  the  son  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Cluness,  for- 
merly of  Sacramento,  but  now  of  this  city. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Gracia  L.  Carter  to  Mr.  Floyd  S.  Judah.  Miss 
Carter  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  S.  Marcus.  Mr. 
Judah  is  the  son  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Judah,  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Sophie 
Eloise  Arnold  to  Mr.  George  E.  Maguire. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Anna  Hobbs  and  Lieutenant 
Frank  O.  Ferris,  First  Infantry,  C  S.  A.,  will  take 
place  next  December. 

Lieutenant  William  M.  Crofton,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Emily  C.  Lebariscer,  of  New 
York  city,  were  united  in  marriage  last  Tuesday  at 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Lieutenant  Crofton  is  sta- 
tioned at  the  Presidio. 

The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnce,  California 
Branch,  assisted  by  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of 
California,  will  tender  a  reception  to  Mrs.  Phcebe  A. 
Hearst,  in  honor  of  her  appointment  as  a  regent  of 
the  University  of  California,  at  the  Mark  Hopkins 
Institute  of  Art  on  Saturday  evening,  October  Qth. 
The  hours  will  be  from  half-past  eight  until  eleven 
o'clock. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  a 
reception  at  the  club-house  on  Wednesday  evening, 
October  13th. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  entertained  about  thirty 
gentlemen  last  Sunday  afternoon  by  giving  them  a 
lawn  party  at  his  residence  in  Menlo  Park.  His 
guests  drove  to  his  home  about  half-past  four  o'clock, 
and  remained  two  hours  enjoying  conversation  and 
an  al  fresco  repast  served  beneath  the  trees.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crocker  and  their  children  will  leave  for 
New  York  city  this  evening,  to  be  away  about  six 
weeks.  Mr.  Crocker's  prime  idea  in  going  is  to 
witness  the  Horse  Show  there. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  Pacific  Union  Club.  Mr.  Schwerin  will 
soon  leave  for  Japan  and  will  be  away  a  couple  of 
months.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  Irving  M. 
Scott,  Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  and 
Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  gave  a  dinner-party 
last  Thursday  evening  at  their  residence  on  Wash- 
ington Street.  Covers  were  laid  for  fourteen  at  a 
beautifully  decorated  table. 

Mr.  J.  Eric  Polhemus  gave  a  coaching-party  early 
this  week  from  the  Hotel  del  Monte.  He  drove  his 
guests  to  Los  Laureles  Rancho,  where  luncheon  was 
served,  and  returned  by  way  of  the  old  Carmel  Mis- 
sion. 

Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  gave  a  lunch-party  yesterday 
at  her  residence,  609  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  hospita- 
bly entertained  twenty  of  her  friends. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


We  noted  last  week  the  paragraph  sent  us  by  a 
Boston  subscriber  concerning  a  Boston  paper's  com- 
ment on  an  inscription  of  the  Stevenson  fountain. 
We  said  at  the  time  that  the  Stevenson  fountain  did 
not  exist,  which  was  true.  Since  then,  however,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  some  weeks  after 
the  comment  of  the  Boston  paper,  the  bronze  was 
run  into  the  mold  in  the  presence  of  the  designers, 
Bruce  Porter  and  Willis  Polk,  and  a  few  others. 
The  monument  represents  a  Spanish  galleon,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Bon  Aveniure.  It  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  granite  pedestal  eight  feet  high,  and  will  be 
dedicated  on  October  16th.  The  old  plaza  in  front  of 
the  City  Hall  on  Kearny  Street  has  been  chosen  as 
the  site  of  the  monument. 


According  to  a  dispatch  from  Chicago,  dated  Sep- 
tember 2Qtb,  ex-Queen  Liliuokalani  of  Hawaii  was 
the  victim  of  gross  and  ill-bred  treatment  on  the  train 
going  East.  The  dispatch  says  that  "five  of  her 
former  subjects — A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,  Ivy  Richardson, 
Alice  Jones,  Mattie  Richardson,  and  Arthur  Wilder — 
were  on  the  train,  bound  for  schools  in  the  East. 
Such  songs  as  '  She  May  Have  Seen  Better  Days," 
etc.,  were  sung  by  the  students,  much  to  the  anger 
of  the  ex-queen."  Failing  to  secure  any  cessation  of 
their  persecution,  the  ex-queen  left  the  car  for  an- 
other one.  We  are  glad  that  these  young  persons 
are  "  bound  for  schools  in  the  East."  They  certainly 
need  schooling — a  great  deal  of  it — and  much  of  it 
in  manners. 

The  will  of  Benjamin  Brewster,  who  died  on  Sep- 
tember 4th  at  his  country  residence  at  Casenovia, 
N.  Y.,  leaves  his  widow,  Elmina  D.  Brewster,  his 
late  residence  at  695  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  country 
residence,  with  all  their  effects.  He  gives  his  brother, 
James  P.  Brewster,  the  income  of  $30,000  for  life, 
and  his  sister,  Sarah  Jane  Tibbals,  the  income  of 
520,000  for  life.  The  residue  of  the  estate,  which 
amounts  to  5250,000,  is  left  to  his  three  sons  and 

daughter. 

« — -*■ — • 

Ned — "I  believe  there  is  a  skeleton  in  Miss' 
Antique's  family."  7Vtf— "1  know  it.  Saw  her  in  I 
bathing-costume  yesterday." — Truth. 


Mrs.  Alfred  Abbey  has  returned  to  the  city  after 
giving  several  song  recitals  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf 
musicales  and  the  Seidl  concerts.  She  will  give  a 
song  recital  here  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium  on 
Friday  evening,  October  15th.  with  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Constance  Jordan  as  accompanist.  Seats  are 
for  sale  at  the  stores  of  B.  Curtaz  &  Son.  16 
O'Farrell  Street,  and  the  Sau  Francisco  Music  and 
Piano  Company,  22;  Sutter  Street. 


The  Ziliani  Musical  Society  will  produce  "  11 
Trovatore  "  at  the  California  Theatre  next  Thursday 
evening  for  the  benefit  of  Si.  Joseph's  Home.  There 
will  be  an  excellent  cast  with  a  chorus  of  fifty  voices. 
There  are  now  at  the  Home  nearly  one  hundred 
elderly  people,  besides  many  incurables  who  are  kept 
free  of  charge,  and  this  worthy  charity  is  greatly  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  to  aid  them  in  their  good 
work. 

The  next  Mauzy  Musical  Evening  will  be  a  song  re 
cital  of  the  works  of  American  composers.  It  will 
take  place  at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening,  October  7th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  J. 
Batchelder,  Mr.  John  W.  Metcalf,  Miss  Ida  Chase 
Lee,  and  others  will  appear  in  an  attractive  pro- 
gramme. 

♦ 

A  series  of  classical  concerts  will  be  commenced  at 
the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall  on  October  19th  by  Mr.  Otto 
Bendix,  the  pianist.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
Nathan  Landsberger  and  Mr.  John  Marquardt, 
violinists,  and  Mr.  von  der  Mehden,  'celloist. 

Herr  Xavier  Scharwenka,  the  renowned  pianist 
and  composer,  who  plays  at  the  California  Theatre 
on  October  19th,  is  the  founder  of  the  Scharwenka 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

Oar  Society  Blue  Buok, 

The  San  Francisco  "  Blue  Book  "  for  the  season  of 
1897-98  is  now  being  compiled. 

1  he  "•  Blue  Book"  contains  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  elite  of  society  in  the  cities  and  towns 
included  within  its  purview. 

The  coming  edition  will  be  compiled  under  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  as  to  the  respectability  and  stand- 
ing of  those  whose  names  appear  in  its  lists  of  so- 
ciety people.  Business  houses  who  desire  the  only 
reliable  directory  containing  the  private  addresses  of 
ladies  in  the  residence  districts  of  the  various  cities 
and  towns  referred  to  in  its  pages  will  do  well  to  send 
in  their  subscriptions  at  once,  as  the  edition  will  be 
limited  to  1.000  copies. 

The  work  is  almost  exclusively  circulated  among 
the  wealthy  and  refined  classes  of  our  people  ;  busi- 
ness men  generally  can  not  fail  to  see  the  advantage 
it  possesses  as  directory  for  first-class  patronage, 
especially  for  the  holiday  trade. 

The  permanent  guests  of  the  leading  hotels  who 
will  be  located  before  November  the  first,  for  the 
coming  season,  will  confer  a  favor  by  notifying  the 
respective  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  under- 
signed hotels  of  their  names  and  reception  days,  etc., 
for  publication  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Blue  Book 
in  the  Hotel  Department :  Palace  Hotel,  John  C. 
Kirkpatrick ;  California  Hotel,  R.  H.  Warfield ; 
Occidental  Hotel,  William  B.  Hooper;  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton,  O.  M.  Brennan  ;  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Ira  R. 
Doolittle  ;  Hotel  Bella  Vista,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Tracy  ; 
Hotel  Wenban,  Mrs.  Caroline  Blitz  ;  Hotel  Savoy, 
Mrs.  A.  Hesthal ;  Berkshire  Hotel,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Truesdell ;  The  Colonial,  Mrs.  S.  B.Johnson  ;  The 
Beresford,  Mrs.  H.  Chamberlain  ;  Baltimore  Hotel. 
Mrs.  Annie  Stuart  ;  The  Oliver,  Mrs.  M.  I.  Leach  ; 
The  Bradbury,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Irwin  ;  The  Plymouth, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Harron ;  The  Lenox,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Allen ;  The  Granada,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Levy ;  The 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  H.  Chamberlain  ;  Hotel  Alexan- 
dria, Mrs.  M.  A.  Buisley  ;  The  Renton,  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Keeler  ;  Hotel  Stewart,  Charles  Stewart ;  Hotel 
Rafael,  R.  H.  Warfield. 

Members  of  the  undersigned  clubs  will  please 
notify  their  secretaries  of  any  changes  in  address, 
etc.,  for  the  Club  Department  of  the  Blue  Book: 
Pacific  Union  Club,  Bohemian  Club,  Burlingame 
Country  Club,  Cosmos  Club,  Merchants'  Club, 
Union  League  Club,  University  Club,  San  Francisco 
Art  Association,  Concordia  Club,  Press  Club,  San 
Francisco  Verein,  Cercle  Francais.  Deutscher  Verein, 
etc. 

The  rates  for  advertisements  are  :  One  page,  $50  ; 
one-half  page,  $30  ;  one-fourth  page,  $20. 

Notice  of  change  of  residence  may  be  sent  to 
Chari.es  C.  Hoag,  editor  and  publisher,  225  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hotel    Rafael 


SAN    KAPAEL,  CAL. 


The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES    FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  the  healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WJTXI,  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warfield,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

K.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 

(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 


HOTEL  PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 

MOST  SELKl'T  FAMILY  AXD 

TOURIST  HOTEL    OS  THE 

PACIFIC    COAST. 


Sanitary  Plumbing.  Cuisine  Perfect. 

Rates  Reasonable. 

O.  M.   BRENNAX,   Proprietor. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal     and     Finest 

Family    Hotel     of    Sau    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWXY    REFITTED    WITH    AXE    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Heals  an?  stove,  furnace  or  grate.  One-half  chea- 
per than  coal  or  wood.  Makes  a  perfect  gas  oat 
cfcu.  No  emofce,  odor  or  noise.  Positively  safe. 
We  want  acentt   on   salary  or  commission. 

Write  ua  for  catalog  of  prices  and  terms.        1 

Standard  M'f  g  Co.  934  Cedar  Ave.  Cleveland  0. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.  B.  JOHSSOX,   Proprietor. 

THE  HOTEL  GRANADA 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sutter  and  Hyde  Sts. 

Is  now  open  to  receive  guests.  The  finest 
and  hest  equipped  Family  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 
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SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  are  contemplating 
a  trip  abroad  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  James  B.  Haggin  has  returned  to  New  York 
from  Narraganselt  accompanied  by  his  niece.  Miss 
Voorhies.     He  is  much  improved  in  health. 

Mrs.  I.  Lawrence  Pool  left  on  Friday  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  remain  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock  came  down  from 
Lake  Tahoe  during  the  week  on  a  flying  trip,  and 
were  in  the  city  several  days.  They  returned  to  their 
bungalow  at  once,  and  will  remain  there  until  near 
the  end  of  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  A.  Fillmore  left  early  in  the  week 
for  New  York,  where  Mrs.  Fillmore  will  remain  to  be 
treated  for  serious  eye-troubles.  Mr.  Fillmore  will 
return  within  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  and  Miss  Huntington 
were  in  Paris  when  last  heard  from.  — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  G.  Brown  and  Miss  Florinne 
Brown,  of  Oakland,  have  gone  to  Boston  for  an  in- 
definitely long  stay. 

Judge  Erskine  M.  Ross  came  up  from  Los  Angeles 
last  Sunday,  and  spent  a  few  days  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin  leaves  to-day  (Saturday)  on 
the  City  of  Peking  for  Chin:i  and  Japan,  to  be 
absent  some  months. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Haggin  and  Mr.  Louis  Haggin  returned 
from  Europe  last  week,  and  are  now  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Edgar  Mills  has  returned  to  New  York  from 
abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Severance.  Mrs.  Piene 
Severance,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Severance  returned  to 
Los  Angeles  on  Friday  from  their  summer's  stay  at 
Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  have  returned  to 
Paris  from  Dresden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  and  Miss  Diana  Hill, 
of  San  Jose\  have  left  Newport  on  their  way  home 
from  Paris. 

Mr.  John  A.  Gill  has  returned  from  a  business  trip 
to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pridham.  of  Los  Angeles, 
were  among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr  Alexander  Rutherford  has  returned  from  here 
to  New  York  and  is  now  at  Ne-vport  visiting  his 
mother,  Mrs.  George  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Richard   McCreary  have  returned 
from  abroad  and  will  spend  a  few  months  in  New 
.  York  at  the  Kip  mansion  on  Filth  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  Giimore  Ho'.conibe,  nie 
Gibbs,  have  left  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  and  are  re- 
siding with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  S.  Gibbs  at  their 
residence.  722  Post  Street.  Mrs.  Holcomb  will  re- 
ceive on  Thursdays  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Peyton,  from  Santa  Cruz,  spent  a  few 
days  here  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  Harry  Gordon  and  Mrs.  Harry  Adams,  of 
Oakland,  are  preparing  to  take  the  Misses  Knowies 
East  to  their  New  York  school. 

Ex-Queen  Liliuokalani  left  here  for  Washington, 
D.  C,  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  relumed  from  the 
springs  early  in  the  week,  and  are  at  their  Piedmont 
residence. 

Dr.  P.  J.  H.  Farrell  has  returned  with  bis  family 
from  their  summer's  residence  at  San  Mateo.  They 
are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Blinn,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  among  the 
week's  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  returned  from  Honolulu  this 
week  on  the  steamship  Australia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  have  leased 
their  new  house  on  the  corner  of  Webster  and 
Pacific  Avenue  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey 
for  two  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  will  occupy  it 
at  once  on  their  return  from  the  East.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robinson  intend  to  go  abroad  soon.  Mrs. 
Robinson  will  make  a  prolonged  stay  in  Europe 
with  her  children,  and  Mr.  Robinson  will  return  in 
the  spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  arrived  from 
Menlo  Park  on  Wednesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  has  returned  from  Alaska, 
where  he  had  been  for  several  months. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Carpenter  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire. 
of  Los  Angeles,  were  among  the  week's  guests  at  the 
.  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Fairchild.  of  Honolulu,  are 
guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Kerckhoff  and  Miss  Echman,  of 
Los  Angeles,  are  in  io*vn  for  a  month  or  more,  and 
are  guests  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Dean  left  last  Wednesday  to  visit 
bis  mine  near  Battle  Mountain,  Nev.,  and  will  be 
away  about  three  weeks. 

Mrs.  Wood,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  and  Miss  Anna 
Gray  are  in  New  York.  They  will  return  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Robert  Oxnard  have  leased   the 
Samuel  M.  Theller  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
-    Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Redington  are  now  domiciled 
at  the  California  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Sanborn,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  at  The 
Colonial  for  a  six  weeks'  stay. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Wright,  of  Boston,  is  registered  at  The 
Colonial. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Holmes,  son  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Holmes, 
of  Alameda,  has  returned  from  Harvard  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors,  and  has 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Judge  J.  D.  Bicknell,  of  Los  Angeles,  arrived  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday  en  route  home  from 
a  fishing  and  hunting  excursion  in  the  McCloud 
River  country. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Spreckels  was  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon,  as  announced  some  lime 
ago,  was  expected  home  from  Paris  during  the  first 


week  of  October.  But  her  coming  has  been  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  of  Honolulu,  is  a  guest  at  the 
California  Hotel.  ' 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Robinson,  of  Los  Angeles, 
are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  Miss  Ives  will 
leave  for  the  East  to-day  (Saturday } 

Mr.  G.  C.  Kenyon,  of  Honolulu,  is  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Haynes,  of  Los  Angt  les, 
are  here  for  a  month's  stay,  and  are  at  The  Colonial. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mrs.  P.  M.  McBean,  Mrs.  Julia S.  Ogden,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Mr.  G.  P.  Wilder  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Parker,  of  Honolulu,  Captain  J.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Newman,  of  Toledo,  O.,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Sleeper. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Tavem  of  Tamalpais 
during  the  week  were  :  Mrs.  M.  M.  Watson,  Miss  R. 

C.  Dunlap,  Miss  Rebecca  Hooper.  Miss  Sara  Hooper. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Price.  Mrs.  A.  V.  Abbott,  Mr.  A.  V. 
Abbott,  Jr..  Mr.  Charles  Williams,  Mr.  H.  F.  Cowley, 
Mr.  S.  L.  Weeks,  Mrs.  William  Fulford,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles   Reilly,    Miss   Minnie  E.    Reilly,    Mrs. 

D.  R.  McMullen,  Miss  L.  B.  McMullen.  Mr.  F. 
H.  Burnham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Foster,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Thomas,  and  Mrs.  John  Barton  and  Miss  Grace 
Barton. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  commanding  the 
army,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Miles,  and  Captain  M. 
P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A.,  aid-de-camp,  arrived  in  London 
on  September  20th,  from  Paris.  The  party  spent  a 
fortnight  traveling  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  sailed 
on  October  2d  on  the  American  Liner  St.  Louis  for 
the  United  States. 

Admiral  Lester  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Beardslee,  were  in  Chicago  last  week  on  their  way  to 
Washington. 

Pay-Director  Caspar  Schenck,  U.  S.  N.,  was  re- 
tired on  September  25th  by  operation  of  the  age- 
limit  law,  he  being  now  over  sixty-two  years  of  age. 
Captain  Schenck  has  been  general  inspector  of  the 
pay  corps,  with  station  at  Annapolis  since  July  31, 
1894.     He  is  well  known  in  San  Francisco. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  N.  Pickering,  First  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  for  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  military  map  recently  ordered  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  has  been  announced  as  quar- 
termaster and  commissary  of  the  detachment  from 
Benicia  Barracks. 

Captain  G.  M.  Book,  L*.  S.  N..  of  the  Marion, 
registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Monday. 

Paymaster  Mitchell  C.  McDonald,  L".  S.  N., 
arrived  on  Tuesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Major  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and  j 
Mrs.  Darling  arrived  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  j 
Monday  from  their  country-place  at  Rutherford. 

Lieutenant  F.  W.  Kellogg,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
Marion,  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  last 
Sunday. 

Captain  Sedgwick  Pratt  and  Lieutenants  David  J. 
Rumbough  and  Edward  A.  Millar,  of  the  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  appointed  to  conduct 
the  battery  competitions  of  the  Third  Artillery  at 
Fort  Canby.  Wash.,  and  at  the  posts  in  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor.     They  are  now  at  Fort  Canby. 

Lieutenant  Francis  E.  Lacey,  Jr.,  First  Infantry, 
LT.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  San  Diego  Barracks 
on  special  service,  upon  the  completion  of  which  he 
will  return  to  his  proper  station. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  le  R.  Irwin,  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  for  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  military  map  recently  ordered  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  vice  Second  Lieutenant  Edward 
P.  O'Hern.  Third  Artillery,  relieved. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  S.  McNair,  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  with  a  small  command,  has  dur- 
ing the  week  been  making  a  war-map  survey  of  the 
region  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey. 

Commander  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Clover  are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  John  A.  Lockwood.  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
three  months,  to  take  effect  on  about  October  20th. 

Colonel  Charles  R.  Greenleaf,  "A.  S.  G.,  U.  S.A., 
will  take  charge  of  the  office  of  the  chief  surgeon 
during  the  absence  on  leave  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  J. 
V.  D.  Middleton,  D.  S.  G.,  U.  S."  A.  The  leave 
granted  Colonel  Middleton  has  been  extended  one 
month. 

Lieutenant  William  W.  Galbraiih,  adjutant  Fifth 
Artillery.  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  ill  for  some  time, 
has  been  granted  a  six-months'  leave  of  absence, 
with  permission  to  go  beyond  sea.   " 

Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Clarke,  L\  S.  A.,  retired, 
has  established  his  residence  at  San  Diego. 

Naval  Cadets  Samuel  Magi]],  Jr.,  and  L.  M. 
Overstreet,  V.  S.  N.,  of  the  Oregon,  were  registered 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Beatty,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Frank  E.  Beatty, 
U.  S.  N.,  will  arrive  here  shortly  from  the  East  to 
join  her  husband,  who  is  on  duty  at  this  station. 

Lieutenant  Harry  M.  Dombaugh,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  George  A.  Detchraendy,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Roval  Hotel,  A.  Revsaud. 

CORBIENTES,  782.     ASCENSOR.      BaNOS. 

Telefono:  Union  1209,  Cooperativa  1045. 
Buknos  Aires,  August  22.  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  just  read  in  your 
issue  of  June  21st  "Califonias  Well- Fed  Felons," 
and,  while  I  found  your  "  tale"  both  interesting  and 
amusing,  it  certainly  convinced  me  that  your  prison 
directors  were  all  of  the  right  sort — else,  how  could 
they  use  such  excellent  taste  as  regards  food  ?  But 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Wliat.l  want  to  tell 
you  is  this  :  1  have  just  \isited,  through  the  kindness 
of  Director  Coronet  Juan  C.  Boerr.  the  "  Peni- 
tenciaria  Nacional"  (National  Penitentiary)  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  sending 
you  the  latest  published  information  concerning  this 
institution,  referring  you  particularly  to  pages  32  and 
33- 

I  did  not  enter  into  detail  regarding  food  furnished 
the  prisoners,  except  to  taste  the  soup  and  the  bread. 
Both  were  good,  the  soup  exceptionally  so,  being 
thick  with  well-cooked  rice,  maccaroni,  and  vege- 
tables. With  their  soup  and  bread,  they  get  a 
small  amount  of  meat  every  day,  and  every  day, 
while  at  work,  they  are  allowed  four  cigarettes. 
Every  part  of  the  building  I  found  as  clean  as  care 
and  whitewash  could  make  it,  the  cells  large  and 
airy.  "  Nothing,"  as  you  say,  "  lacking  to  make  the 
felon  comfortable  except  liberty." 

The  total  cost  for  maintenance  of  this  prison  was, 
for  1896,  forty  cents  per  prisoner,  moneda  nacional, 
or  less  than  fourteen  cents  gold  per  day.  Every  arti- 
cle used  by  this  nation,  if  possible,  is  made  within 
the  prison.  All  printing  of  books  and  papers,  book- 
binding, maps,  school  -  books,  acts  of  Congress — 
everything  is  done  here.  They  make  all  their  school 
and  office  furniture — public  schools  here  are  national 
— shoes  and  clothing  for  the  army  and  navy,  as  well 
as  for  all  inmates  of  asylums,  are  made  here. 

They  make  many  kinds  of  hardware,  tinware, 
stoves,  castings,  etc.,  but  nothing  for  sale,  all  for  use 
of  the  nation. 

When  you  think  of  what  could  be  done  in  the  State 
of  California  with  such  a  system,  of  how  the  drain 
upon  your  treasury  would  be  lessened,  and  then  of 
the  poor  convict  cast  upon  the  world  with  a  good 
trade,  surely  it  makes  one  feel  that  the  Argentine 
knows  better  how  to  handle  the  criminal  class  than 
do  you  of  larger  experience. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  opposition  of  our  trades- 
unions,  nor  do  I  think  the  protests  of  honest  me- 
chanics should  go  unheeded,  but  I  think  all  objec- 
tions could  be  overcome  and  a  way  found  to  bring 
about  a  great  reform.  I  believe  you  agree  with  me, 
and.  believing  as  I  do,  will  be  gready  interested  in 
the  book  1  send  you.         Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  N.  Williams. 


Death  of  W.  S.  Hopkins. 
William-  Sherwood  Hopkins  died  at  his  home  in 
St.  Clair,  Mich.,  on  September  25th.  His  death  was 
caused  by  having  his  skull  fractured  in  an  electric- 
car  accident  in  Detroit.  The  deceased  was  a  nephew 
of  the  late  Mark  Hopkins  and  a  brother  of  Mr.  E.~ 
W.  Hopkins,  of  this  city.  He  came  to  this  city  in 
the  early  seventies  and  remained  here  about  ten 
years.  He  was  reputed  to  be  worth  about  a  mill- 
ion dollars.  He  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age  and 
leaves  a  wife  and  three  children,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Clarke 
and  Mr.  Sherwood  Hopkins,  of  this  city,  and  a 
daughter  who  resides  in  St.  Clair. 


The  board  of  managers  of  the  Hospital  for 
Children  and  Training  School  for  Nurses  have 
issued  invitations  for  the  opening  of  the  new  ward 
of  the  hospital  at  3700  California  Street  this  (Satur- 
day) afternoon  at  three  o'clock. 


USE    ONLY 


—  Call  at  Rosekrans  &  Co.,  No.  342  Sutter 
Street,  and  inspect  their  "  Crown  Incandescent  Gas- 
Burner."  This  burner  has  no  equal,  giving  the  most 
light  at  the  smallest  cost  of  any  other  gas-burner. 
These  gendemen  supply  mantles  for  all  gas-burners. 


—  Monograms,  crests,  and  coats  of  arms 
correcdy  engraved  and  stamped  at  Cooper  &  Co's., 
746  Market  Street 

—  Latest  summer  neck-wear,  gloves,  and 
shirts  at  Carmany's.  25  Kearny  Street. 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

-'BEFORE    THE    PUBLIC  SINCI     1803. 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 

~38S~ 


REFUSE   ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


Educational. 


MRS.  ANNA  VON  MEYERINCK, 

Royal  High   School,  Berlin. 

VOICE    CULTURE 

IN    ALL    ITS     BRANCHES. 

Clares   in   Sight  Reading  and    Harmony. 

Complete  Conservatory  Course,  including  in- 
struction in  Harmony,  Theory,  Methodique, 
Chorus  and  Sight  Siniring,  and  Languages  for 
Students  desiring  a  thorough  musical  education  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  particulars  call  or  address 

815  FULTON"  STREET. 

Reception  hours  12  to  2  daily. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1718     SACRAMENTO     STREET. 

French,  German,  and   English  School  for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  2d. 
MME.  E.  ZISKA,  M.  A..  Principal. 

OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND  HARMONY. 

Address  care  of  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co..  Kearny  and 
Sutter  Streets. 

An  experienced  English  Teacher,  grad- 
uate from  Michigan  State  Normal  School 
and  studeut  of  Michigan  University — high- 
est city  references — %vill  take  Pupils  in  the 
city  or  surrounding  places.  Pupils  pre- 
pared for  Civil  Service.     Address, 

MISS  KATHRYNE  MARION"  FENTON, 

1G06  California  Street,  S.  F. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  ismos $6.00 

"  "  6  "     3.00 

"        "  "  "  3  " i-5° 

"         "  "  "  *  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

"    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  \\  eekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  P.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 

SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box,  2329. 


Mr.  George  Crocker  has  purchased  the  old  Knick- 
erbocker mansion,  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Sixty-Fourth  Street,  in  New  York  city.  The  price 
paid  is  said  to  be  in  excess  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Mr.  Crocker's  ideas  regarding  the  building 
have  not  yet  been  revealed,  but  it  is  said  that  he  will 
either  demolish  it  and  erect  a  modern  structure  on  the 
site  or  alter  it  to  a  considerable  extent. 


—  For  fine  jewelrv  and  artistic  silver-  | 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic  I 
Temple). 


rO  THE    EYE  AMD  THE  EAR,  THE 


BYRON  MAUZY  5MIBP" 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  4,  1897. 


GET  OUT  into  the  Mountains  I 

SCENERY— Charming,  picturesque,  captivating,  im- 
posing, majestic,  sublime. 

CLIMATE— Genial,  bracing,  invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing, upbuilding. 

RECREATION— Rusticating,  picnicking,  camping, 
nunting,  fishing,  horseback-riding,  boating,  mountain- 
climbing  excursions.     Or  run  down  to  the 

SSASHOKE. 

Magnificent  hotels,  toning  and  life-giving  salt  sea  air, 
surf-bathing,  boating,  fishing,  driving,  wheeling,  shell- 
gafhering,  and  all  sorts  of  pastimes. 

The  season  for  this  sort  of  thought  and  action  is  upon 
us.  All  the  world,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  de- 
scribed by  California,  takes  an  outing  once  a  year, — if  it 
doesn't,  it  ought  to. 

Up  Shasta  "Way  — Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  Sweet 
Brier  Camp,  Upper  Soda  Springs,  Shasta  Retreat,  Shasta 
Springs,  Sissons,  Mt.  Shasta  Camp.  Klamath  Hot  Springs. 

Lake  County  and  Vicinity — Geysers,  ^Etna 
Springs,  Harbin,  Anderson,  Adams.  Howard,  Siegler, 
Highland,  and    Bartlett   Springs.    Glenbroo1*     Soda    Bay. 

On  Sierra  Summits — Lake  Tahoe,  Independence, 
Webber  and  Donner  Lakes,  Tallac,  Deer  Park  Inn,  Sun- 
nyside,  Mc Kinney's,  Rubicon  Springs,  Campbell  Hot 
Springs,  and  a  score  more. 

Yo  Semite  and  the  Big  Trees- 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains— Los  Gatos,  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Ben  Lomond,  Boulder. 

Southward  —  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  Paso  Robles,  and 
Santa  Vsabel  Hot  Springs. 

Along  the  Shore — Santa  Cruz.  Capitola,  Del 
Monte,  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego. 

There  will  be  REDUCED  RATES  to  many  of  these 
places.  If  you  haven't  all  needed  information  to  complete 
that  itinerary,  call  on  the  nearest  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany agent,  or  send  to  T.  H.  Goodman  for  resort  folders. 


SOUTHERN*  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


leave    I     From  September  27,  1897.    I   arrive 


*6.oo  A 

7-00  A 
7.OO  A 

7.OO  A 
7.30  A 

8. OO  A 
8.30  A 


*3-30  A 
9.OO  A 


'l.COP 
I.30  P 
2.00    P 

4-CO   P 

4.OO   P 


4  3o  P 
4.30  P 


4  30  P 

600  P 
6.00  P 
[8. 00  P 
8.00  P 


Niles.  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations.. 

Benicia,  Suisun.  and  Sacramento   . . . 

Marysville,  Oroville,  and  Reading 
via  Woodland 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey   

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express.  Ogden  and  East... 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale 

New  Orleans  Express, Merced, Fresno. 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  Merced,  and 
Fresno  

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 

Livermore,  Mendota,  Hanford,  and 
Visalia 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga, El  Verano.and  SantaRosa 

Benicia,  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 
Sacramento 

Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Raymond 
(for  Yosemite),  Fresno,  Mojave 
(for  Randsburg),  Santa  Barbara, 
and  Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
M  ojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose"  ..... 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 


8.45  a 
10.45  A 


5  45  P 
8  45  P 


615  P 

8  45  p 


12.15  p 

'9.00  p 

7-45  P 


10  45  A 
7.15   P 


7-45  A 

6.15  P 
9-45  A 
7-45  A 
t7-45  P 


SAN  LEANDKO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


-00  A 

Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

.CO  A 

FlTCHBURG,  ElMHURST, 

.OO  A 

San  Lranoro,  South  San 

LeaSFIRO,    ESTUDILLO, 

OO    P 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

OO    P 

and 

Haywards. 

.OO   P 
OO   P 
OO   P 

r  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
/  From  NUes. 

15   PJ 

7*5  a 
'9-45  A 
10.45  A 

II.45  A 

12.45  p 

/i. 45  P 
Is-45  P 
'4-45  P 
'5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  p 
8.45  P 
9  45  P 
10.50  p 

tfl2.00   P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton.   Boulder  Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5 .  50  P 

"2.15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose*,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way  - 

Stations *io-50  a 

4.15  p     Newark.  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos. . .         9.20  a 
f  11  45  p     Hunters'    Excursion,    San  Jose   and 

Way  Stations v 17.20  p 

CREEK  ROJJTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

'7.15  9.00        II.OO  A.  M.,      Jl  .OO      *2.00      J3.O0 

*4.oo  tS'OO       *6.00  P.  M, 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—         *6.oo      8.00 

10.00  a.m.  lia.oo  'i.oo  l2.oo  *3  00  I4.00 *5.oo  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 
•6.55  a     San   Jos£    and   Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6  55  A 

9  00  a  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  15  p 

to. 40  a     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11 .30  a     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

•2.30  p  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park. 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilrpy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io..}o  a 

•3.15  P  San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  *o.oo  a 
*4  15  p  San  Jos^and  Principal  Way  Stations  9  45  A 
*5 .00  p  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  1 .30  P 
5  30  p     San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  P 

6.30  P     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

fii  -45  P    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7-30  p 

a  for  Morning.       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

1  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

tt  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


"  What  makes  the  bride  limp  so  ?  I  didn't  know 
she  was  lame."  "She's  wearing  yellow  garters  for 
her  bridesmaids — and  there  are  ten  of  them." — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

"  What  are  all  those  ribbons  hanging  on  the  chan 
delier?"  "Those  are  not  ribbons;  they  are  neck- 
ties I've  pulled  off  d.fferem  men  when  1  was  learning 
to  ride  a  wheel." — Chicago  Record. 

Ferguson — "  It  says  here  that  no  foreigner  is 
allowed  to  be  forty-eight  hours  on  Turkish  territory 
without  a  pass."  Nixon— "  It  must  be  lough  on  the 
railroads  that  have  to  issue  them." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Why  are  yez  decorating,  Mrs.  Murphy?" 
"Me  b'y  Denny  is  coming  home  the  day."  "1 
thought  he  was  sent  up  for  foive  years."  "  Yes,  but 
he  got  a  year  off  for  good  behavoure."  "Sure,  it 
must  be  comfortin'  for  yez  to  have  a  good  b'y  like 
tint*"— Tit-Bits. 

Mr.  Dunham—"  1  have  called,  sir,  to  tell  you  that 
your  daughter,  Miss  Fannie,  and  1  love  each  other 
very  dearly.  1  want  to  ask  you  for  her."  Old Mill- 
yuns — "  Well,  you'll  have  to  wait  awhile.  There's 
no  vacancy  in  the  store  now  thai  1  could  put  you 
into." — Cleveland  Leader. 

Haggles — "Wot  yer  doin',  Weary,  wid  de  teller- 
scope?"  Weary — "Lookin'  fer  work."  Haggles — 
"  Lookin'  fer  work?  Wot  fer?"  Weary— "So's 
I  kin  avoid  it.  1  wuz  jest  sizin'  up  de  houses  'round 
here  ter  see  ef  I  can't  strike  one  dat  keeps  agaserline- 
can  instid  uv  a  wood-pile." — Judge. 

"  Fwat's  this  I  hear  about  you  soakin'  a  Chinyman 
wid  a  brick?"  asked  Mr.  Hogan.  "I  did,"  ad- 
mitted young  Hogan.  "Niver  let  me  hear  av  th' 
like  again.  Always  br-reak  a  brick  in  two  and  soak 
your  man  twice.  You  joung  Americans  are  much 
too  wasteful." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Visitor — "What!  He  is  three  months  old  and 
you  haven't  named  him  yet?"  Mrs.  Wheeler— 
"No!'  You  see,  it's  this  way:  I  want  to  name  him 
after  my  bicycle,  and  John  insists  on  naming  him 
after  his.  I  guess  we  will  have  to  compromise  and 
name  him  after  the  wheel  mother  rides." — Puck. 

Mrs.  de  Temper — "  I  am  not  happy  with  my  hus- 
band. Shall  1  drive  him  away?"  Lawyer— "  His 
]ife  is  insured  in  your  favor,  isn't  it?"  Mrs.  de 
Temper — "Yes;  1  made  him  do  that  before  we 
married."  Lawyer — "Well,  don't  drive  him  off. 
He'll  die  quicker  where  he  is." — New  York  Weekly. 

Airs.  Blinkly — "John,  dear,  won't  you  discharge 
Mary  ?  You  know  how  afraid  1  am  of  her."  Mr. 
Blinkly—"  Certainly.  No  servant  can  ever  scare 
me."  (A  little  while  after. )  "Mary — ahem!  Mrs. 
Blinkly  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  she  wants  to 
see  you  after  I  have-  gone  to  the  office." — Brooklyn 
Life. 

"Your  majesty,"  suggested  the  grand  vizier, 
"  might  attain  the  desired  end  by  setting  your 
majesty's  Christian  and  Moslem  subjects  against 
each  other."  The  Sultan  shuddered  visibly.  "  No," 
lie  answered,  in  a  hollow  voice  ;  "with  my  luck  I 
shouldn't  think  of  playing  the  races." — Detroit 
Journal. 

"  Yesterday,"  said  Jabson,  "  I  refused  a  supplicant 
woman  a  request  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  in 
consequence  of  my  act  1  passed  a  sleepless  night. 
The  tones  of  her  voice  were  ringing  in  my  ears  the 
whole  lime."  "Your  softness  of  heart  does  you 
credit,"  said  Mabson  ;  "who  was  the  woman?" 
"  My  wife." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  the  visitor,  in 
horror,  "that  the  gentleman  was  shot  for  simply 
rising  and  making  a  motion  during  a  meeting  of 
your  debating  society  ?"  "  Sutiinly,"  said  the 
colonel,  "but  you  must  remembah,  sah,  that  the 
motion  he  was  called  down  on  was  made  in  ihe 
direction  of  his  hip -pocket,  sah." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Judge — "  You  admit  that  you  entered  the  house  of 
the  prosecuting  witness  by  the  door  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning?"  Prisoner — "Yes,  your  honor." 
What  business  did  you  have  there  at  that 
time  of  night?"  Prisoner — "  1  thought  it  was  my 
own  house."  Judge — "  Then  why  did  you,  when 
this  lady  approached,  leap  through  the  window, 
jump  into  the  cistern,  and  hide  yourself  ?  "  Prisoner 
— "  Your  honor,  I  thought  it  was  my  wife." — Truth. 


False  Economy 
Is  practiced  by  people  who  buy  inferior  articles  of 
food.  The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed 
Milk  is  the  best  infant  food.  Infant  Health  is 
the  title  of  a  valuable  pamphlet  for  mothers.  Sent 
free  by  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Hewitt — "Why  didn't  your  free-silver  club  have 
its  regular  monthly  meeting  ?"  Jewett—"  All  of  the 
officers  have  gone  to  Alaska." — Truth. 


THE   WONDER 

Velvets,  Ornaments,  and  Fancy  Feathers  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  this  year  in 

Fall  Millinery  Novelties. 

Fall  and  Feathers  are  as  closely  related  as  Spring  and 
Flowers — one  suggests  the  olher.  Long  Ostrich  Plumes 
are  a  feature  this  season,  and  when  tastefully  draped  are 
rich  additions  to  any  hat.  Our  Velvets  are  lovely  in  their 
rich  new  colorings  and  match  the  beautiful  shadings  of  our 
exceptionally  large  assortment  of 

FELT   AND    CHENILLE   HATS. 

Ostrich  Boas,  Ornaments,  Flowers,  Ribbons,  and  Veilings 
in  endless  variety  and  always  at  lowest  prices. 

1026  MARKET  ST.  The  Wonder  has  no  Branch  Stores  at  all. 


GEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse — 53  G   Seventh   St.        San  Francisco. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  MX1  ;-im  !■  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 
THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice_Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


BONESTEIiti    cfc    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


i  .?!%£».!    401-403  Sansome  St. 


How  the  Century  Gallery  of  Portraits 

MAY    BE    OBTAINED. 

The  retail  price  of  the  Portrait  Gallery  will  be  $7.50,  but  it  will  not  be  for  sale  at  any 
pricp  at  present,  and  can  only  be  had  in  connection  with  new  subscriptions  or  renewals  to  the 
Argonaut   and    the    Century    Magazine. 

The  Century,  $4.00.        The   Gallery,  $7.50.         The  Argonaut,  $4.00. 
For  the  three  you  pay  us  only  $8.50. 


BANK 


FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

At  and  Stockton   Streets,  San   Francisco. 


Mothers  and  nurses  all  the  world  over  have  given 
their  teething  babies  and  feverish  children  Ste^dmans 
Soothing  Powders.     Try  them. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Finest  cysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


■ft 


THE 
CENTURY 
GALLERY 

OF 

ONE 
HUNDRED 
PORTRAITS 


m 


AN    UNPARALLELED    OFFER. 

Read  Page  8    and    find   out  all  about  it. 


THIS  IS  A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY. 


TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  IT. 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XLI.      No.  1074. 


San  Francisco,   October    ii,    1897. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS-  NOTICE.-The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  «. 
felted  every  meek  at  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  by  tlu  Argonaut  Publishing  Cam. 
pany  Subscriptions,  S4.00 per year;  six  months, $2.2} ;  three  month,  $1  to- 
payable  m  advance-postage  prepaid.  Snbscriptions-to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  servedby  Carriers 
at  $4.<o per year,  or  ,0  cents  per  meek.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company.  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  wlwm  all  orders  from 
the  trade  slumld  be  addressed.  Subscribers  -wishing  their  addresses  clianged 
slwuldgive  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American  Mews  Company 
New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  T/ie  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in  the  United  States  or  Europe  No 
traveling  canvassers  employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Editorial  Department  thus  ■ 
"Editors  Argonaut,  246  Slitter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat." 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  tlic  Business  Department  thus  • 
"  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal " 
Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable   to    "  Tlie   Argonaut 
Publishing  Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  Tlie  Intenuztional  News  Co 
J Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane;  American  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agency,  Trafalgar  Buildings,  Northumberland  Avenue ;  Tlie  United  States 
Exchange,  o  Strand,  Charing  Cross.  In  Paris,  at  3y  Avenue  dc  I'Opfra 
In  Neio  1  ark,  at  Brcntanos,  3,  Union  Sonare.  In  Chicago,  at  206  Wabash 
Avenue.    In  Washington,  at  cotj  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


Campbell,  the  president  of  the  Hawaiian  Women's  Patriotic 
League.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  Hawaiian  church,  who  prayed  with  much  earnest- 
ness in  the  Hawaiian  tongue  that  their  land  might  be  pre- 
served to  them.  The  first  to  address  the  Hawaiian  women 
was  Mrs.  Emma  Nawahi.  She  spoke  with  eloquence  and 
fire  : 
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Grass  Aristocrats 
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New  York  Politics:  Four  Candidates  for  Mayor— Seth  Low,  General 
Tracy,  Henry  George.  Paddy  Gleason— Anti-Tammany  Forces  Fight- 
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"We  are  a  weak  people,  we  Hawaiians,"  said  she,  "and 
the  United  States  is  strong.  But  they  are  just — it  is  a  land 
of  liberty.  The  American  people  are  the  friends  of  the 
weak.  Let  us  tell  them  that  as  they  love  their  country  and 
would  suffer  much  before  giving  it  up,  so  do  we  love  our 
country,  our  Hawaii,  and  pray  that  they  do  not  take  it  from 
us.  Surely  that  great  country  across  the  ocean  must  hear 
our  cry.  Shall  we  lose  our  nationality?  Shall  we  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States?"  From  the  dark-skinned 
crowd  there  came  a  unanimous  "  Aole  loa  !  Aole  loa  !  " 
It  did  not  require  an  interpreter  to  translate  the  response  : 
"  Never  !     Never  !     No  !  " 

Then  Mrs.  Campbell  arose  and  said  :  "  Have  courage  and 
patience.  Our  time  will  come.  Let  us  all  sign  this  peti- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  pray  them  not  to  take  our 
land  from  us.  How  many  will  sign?"  She  held  up  a 
gloved  hand,  as  she  spoke,  and  in  a  moment  hundreds  of 
hands  rose  in  the  air.  "  They  were  eloquent,  those  deep- 
lined,  broad,  dark  hands,  with  their  short  fingers  and  worn 
nails.  They  told  of  poverty,  of  work,  of  contact  with  the 
soil  they  claim." 

Then  followed  a  remarkable  scene,  as  men  and  women 
arose,  one  after  another,  and  made  their  professions  of  faith. 
Thus  one  :  "  I  love  my  country  and  I  want  her  to  be  inde- 
pendent now  and  forever."  Another  :  "My  feeling  is  the 
same.  I  love  this  land.  I  do  not  want  to  be  annexed." 
And  then  a  woman  cried  :  "  This  land  is  my  birth-place.  I 
love  it  as  the  American  loves  his  land.  Would  he  wish  to 
be  annexed  to  another  and  greater  land  ?  "  Then  another 
woman  arose  :  "  My  father  is  American,  my  mo  her  is  pure 
Hawaiian.  It  is  my  molher's  land  I  love.  Will  the  Ameri- 
cans rob  us  of  our  land  ?  "  A  tall  old  woman,  with  a  face 
framed  in  white  hair,  rose  and  cried  :  "  The  great  nation  of 
America  is  just.  They  will  not  rob  us  of  our  country."  A 
young  man  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  rose  and  cried  :  "  I  am 
Kauhi  of  Kalaoa.  Our  club  has  three  hundred  members. 
They  have  sent  me  here.  We  are  all  opposed  to  annexa- 
tion—  all!  —  all!"  And  the  meeting  closed  with  the 
Hawaiian  national  hymn  poured  fotth  by  a  resonant  chorus 
of  hundreds  of  voices. 

From  this  meeting  at  Hilo,  Miss  Michelson  went  to  other 
meetings  and  other  islands  and  heard  the  same  story.  Even 
on  Molokai  the  Hawaiians  are  opposed  to  annexation.  On 
Oahu  a  mail-carrier  told  her  that  in  his  district  there  were 
two  thousand  Hawaiians,  all  opposed  to  annexation.  Henry 
West,  a  half  white  at  Hilo,  told  her  that  more  Hawaiians  in 
proportion  could  read  and  write  than  in  Senator  Morgan's 
own  State,  Alabama  ;  that  these  natives  were  intelligent,  and 

David 


or  fairness  if  it  seizes  our  country."  Mr.  James  Kaulia,  the 
president  of  the  Hawaiian  League,  assured  Miss  Michelson 
that  they  had  thirty  thousand  signatures  to  Ihe  petition 
against  annexation,  which  included  practically  all  of  the 
natives  on  the  islands. 

We  have  seen  nothing  in  the  various  annexation  journals 
justifying  this  robbery.  Are  the  rights  of  the  Hawaiians 
to  be  disregarded  by  this  great  and  powerful  country? 
Is  our  government  to  steal  the  birthright  of  the  Ha- 
waiians because  they  are  weak  and  we  are  strong? 
We  commend  to  those  good  Christian  people  who 
uphold  the  missionaries  in  Hawaii  to  study  a  certain 
story  in  a  certain  book  which  they  profess  to  revere. 
It  is  the  story  of  one  Ahab  who  coveted  the 
yard  of  a  certain  Naboth,  and  said :  "  Give 
vineyard."  And  Naboth  said  to  Ahab  :  "  The  Lord  forbid 
it  me,  that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto 
thee."  And  when  Ahab  and  Jezebel  had  compassed  the 
death  of  Naboth,  and  taken  his  vineyard,  then  said  the  Lord 
unto  Ahab  :  "  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of 
Naboth  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine." 


vme- 
me    thy 
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On  the  same  steamer  which  brought  back  the  congres- 
Hawaii's  Cry  sional  delegation  from  Hawaii  sailed  Miriam 
Michelson,  a  correspondent  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  islands  by  the  Call  to  ascertain 
the  truth  regarding  the  feeling  of  the  natives  toward  annex- 
ation. Miss  Michelson  prints  a  striking  and  eloquent 
letter  in  the  Call.  If  any  people  in  the  United  States  are 
in  doubt  whether  the  Hawaiians  do  or  do  not  desire  annexa- 
tion, they  should  read  Miss  Michelson's  article.  Most  of 
those  in  favor  of  annexation,  however,  seem  to  be  like 
Senator  Morgan,  who  first  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  annexation  and  then  went  to  the  islands  to  ex- 
amine into  the  question.  The  annexationists  are  not  willing 
to  listen  even  to  the  pleadings  of  the  hapless  Hawaiians  for 
their  right  to  retain  their  own  soil. 

Miss  Michelson  describes  a  meeting  in  a  hall  at  Hilo,  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii,  which  was  attended  by  several  hun- 
dred natives.     It  was    presided    over  by  Mrs.    Kuaihelani 


Keakolo,  a  full-blooded  native,  agreed  with  Mr.  West.     Mrs. 
Campbell,  a  native  lady  who  is  married  to  an  American,  was 
asked  :    "  Are    there    no    Hawaiian    women    in    favor   of 
annexation  ?  "     She   replied  :    "  Absolutely   none,    with    the 
exception   of   some   school-teachers    who    would    lose   their 
places  otherwise.    Among  the  men,  those  who  are  in  political 
offices  are  in  favor  of  annexation,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why.     Outside  of  those,  there  are  none."     The  Portuguese 
who  drove  Miss  Michelson  said  to  her  :  "  The   Hawaiians 
are   all   opposed    to  annexalion.      I    would  like  to   see  this 
country    belong    to    the    Hawaiians.     It    is    their   country. 
Why  is  America  going  to  steal  it?  "     Another  native  whom 
Miss   Michelson  met  was  John    Richardson,  a   lawyer,  and 
she  informed  him  that  she  had  met  one    Kalua  at    Kalului 
who  said  he  was  in  favor  of  annexation.     To  this  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson replied  that   Kalua   was  a  circuit  judge,  which  ex- 
plained   his    adherence    to    the    government.      And    Mr. 
Richardson  further  said  :  "  The  natives  are  bitterly  opposed 
to  annexation.     The  United  States  can  make  no  pretense  to 
friendliness  for  the  native  Hawaiian,  no  pretense  to  honesty 


The  fall  of  the  Conservative  cabinet  in  Spain  would  seem  to 
Peace  in  foreshadow  a  peaceable  termination  to  the 

Cuba  not  imbroglio    between    that    country   and    the 

United  States.  Since  the  death  of  Canovas 
del  Castillo,  there  has  been  an  interim  cabinet  headed  by 
Azcarraga,  but  the  queen-regent  has  been  convinced  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  Conservative  ministry  to  hold  a  majority 
in  the  Cortes,  hence  she  sent  for  Sagasta  and  requested 
him  to  form  a  new  ministry.  Such,  however,  ai^  .'..; 
culties  in  the  way  of  making  a  new  ministry  itn  that  dis- 
tracted country,  that  Sagasta  has  been  forced  to  select  men 
who  are  not  Liberal  leaders.  In  fact,  the  cabinet  is  me- 
diocre, according  to  the  Spanish  press. 

This,  however,   is  a  question  of  domestic    politics   with 
which  Ihe  United  States  has  nothing  to  do.     A  Liberal  cabi- 
net, even   though   a  mediocre  one,  may  and  probably  will 
settle  the  Cuban  question.     Already  Sagasta   is  reported  as 
saying  that  if  Captain-General  Weyler  does  not   resign,  he 
will  be  recalled.     This  will  give  satisfaction  not  only  to  the 
United   States,  but  to  the  whole  of   the   Christian  world. 
Even  in  Spain  the  fall  of  Weyler  will   be  received   with  re- 
joicing.    While  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  newspaper 
stories  about  his  bloodthirstiness  are  untrue,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  he  has  been  a  conspicuous   failure  as  captain- 
general.     He  has  received  from  Spain  eighty  thousand  more 
men  than  Marshal  Campos  had,  and  he  has   occupied  twice 
as  long  as  Marshal  Campos  did  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult—to  wit,  nothing.     It   is   true   that  the  insurgents  have 
also  accomplished  nothing,  but,  with   the   large  army  that 
Weyler  has  under  his  command,  and  the  vast  sums   which 
Spain  has   poured   into  the  military  chest  of  his  army,  he 
should  long  ago  have   succeeded   in  suppressing  the  insur- 
rection.    That  he  has  not  done  so  is  proof  of  failure, 
are  glad  that  Sagasta  will  insist  upon  his  recall. 

As  for  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Spain,  ir 
will  only    be  reasonable  for  this  government  to  allow  the 
new    ministry    time    to    turn    around    before    bringing    any 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Spanish  Government.      It  is  not 
our  belief,  as  we  have  frequently  said,  that   President 
Kinley  has  any  warlike  intenlions  toward  Spain.     When  his 
famous  letter  of  instructions  to   Minister  Woodford  is  pub- 
lished, as  we  hope  it  will  be  soon,  we  are  confident  that  it  will 
contain  no  ultimatum  and  will  make  no  threats  of  war.     It 
will  probably  point  out  the  fact  that  the  bloody  struggle  has 
continued   in  Cuba  now  for  many  months  ;  that  our  com- 
mercial  interests  in   Cuba  are  large  ;  that  the   insurrection 
has  resulted  in  completely  paralyzing  those  commercial  re- 
lations ;    that    we  are  forced   to  keep  numbers  of  revenue 
cutters  upon   our  coasts  to. prevent  the  shipment  of  military 
supplies  to  Cuba  :  that  we  have  cruisers  continually  patrol- 
ing  our  coasts  to  prevent  the  embarkment  of  armed  expedi- 
tions for  Cuba  ;  that  this  entails  large  expense  :  that  it  en- 
dangers our  amicable  relations  with  Spain  ;  that  the  Unite 
States  again  proffers  its  friendly  offices  for  the  purpc 
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restoring  peace.  That,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  the  tone  of 
the  famous  letter  which  Minister  Woodford  read  to  the 
Duke  of  Tetuan. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  Liberal  cabinet  will  yield  to  the 
friendly  pressure  of  the  United  States  while  it  could  not 
afford  to  yield  to  force.  With  the  Carlists  active  in  the 
northern  part  of  Spain,  with  the  Liberals  divided  into  fac- 
tions, one  of  which  is  a  red  Republican  wing,  the  Sagasta 
ministry  would  topple  at  the  slightest  blow  to  Spanish  pride. 
Spain  may  be  coaxed — she  can  not  be  driven.  But  the 
color  of  the  Sagasta  ministry  and  the  tone  of  the  McKinley 
administration  is  such  that  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  Cuban 
insurrection  might  be  brought  to  an  end  in  not  many 
weeks.  The  first  step  will  be  the  recall  of  Captain-General 
Weyler. 

In  accordance  with  its  custom,  the  Argonaut  epitomizes  the 

„  facts   in   the  controversy    between    the   two 

T  he  Supreme  j 

Col-rt  and  the  boards  of  supervisors  in  this  city,  as  the 
Supervisors.  average  reader  can   not  find  time   to  wade 

through  the  long  reports  presented  in  the  dailies. 

A  proceeding  was  instituted  in  the  superior  court  by 
George  K.  Fitch  as  a  tax-payer  looking  to  the  removal 
from  office  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
based  upon  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  article  fourteen 
of  the  constitution,  and  upon  the  statute  of  1SS1,  providing 
for  carrying  out  these  provisions  and  prescribing  the  penalty 
for  a  failure  to  do  so.  These  laws  provided  for  fixing  the 
rates  to  be  charged  for  water,  and  contained  among  other 
things  a  requirement  that  these  rates  should  be  fixed  during 
the  month  of  February.  On  September  1 6th  a  decision  was 
rendered  by  Judge  Wallace,  declaring  the  offices  vacant,  and 
an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  was  perfected  on  the  same 
day,  which  appeal  is  still  pending. 

Subsequently  Mayor  Phelan  and  Governor  Budd  ap- 
pointed twelve  citizens  to*  constitute  a  new  board,  and  tax 
levies  were  fixed  by  both  the  new  and  the  old  boards. 
These  two  levies  were  presented  to  the  auditor  that  he  might 
compute  and  enter  the  tax  levy  in  accordance  with  the  rates 
fixed.  He  was  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  levies  was  valid, 
and  an  application  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  directing  him  to 
accept  that  of  the  old  board  was  filed  in  the  supreme  court. 
The  decision  handed  down  this  week  grants  this  writ,  and 
confiims  the  contention  of  the  old  board,  that — at  least  until 
the  decision  of  the  appeal — it  alone  h?-  »0.\cr  to  act.  It  was 
contended  in  opposition  io  the  granting  of  the  writ  that  a 
writ  of  mandate  is  not  a  proper  proceeding  where  the  title 
to  an  office  4s  involved.  In  reply  to  this  the  court  says  in 
its  decision1  that  it  is  true  that  mandamus  does  not  lie  to  try 
the  title  to  an  office,  but  when  a  writ  is  invoked  to  enforce 
a  specific  duty  and  remedies  at  law  are  not  adequate,  aid 
will  not  be  refused  merely  because  incumbency  or  title  is 
incidentally  involved.  There  would  be  warrant  for  the  court 
to  retain  the  proceeding  where  no  express  law  prohibits  it, 
in  the  grave  consequences  that  must  follow  the  present  un- 
settled condition  of  municipal  affairs,  the  delay,  confusion, 
and  injury  to  private  and  public  interests  by  reason  of  the 
uncertainty,  and  Ihe  disaster  that  would  follow  a  failure  to 
levy  and  collect  taxes. 

The  court  holds  that  the  proceeding  must  be  assumed  to 
be  a  civil  one,  since  it  could  not  be  upheld  were  it  crimi- 
nal, and  upon  this  assumption  proceeds  to  consider  the 
question  of  whether  an  appeal  would  lie.  If  there  were  no 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  Judge  Wallace,  the  whole  con- 
troversy would  be  at  an  end,  since  the  old  board  would  be 
finally  out  of  office,  and  its  acts  subsequent  to  the  decision 
absolutely  void.  The  court  holds,  however,  that  there  is  an 
appeal.  First,  because  under  identical  language  in  the 
earlier  constitution  the  court  has  decided  that  the  constitu- 
tion itself  empowered  the  legislature  to  provide  for  appeals 
in  special  proceedings  ;  and,  second,  because  such  appeals 
have  heretofore  been  entertained  and  this  procedure  has 
been  sanctioned  by  long  acquiescence  by  the  legislature  and 
the  courts. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  old  board,  having  perfected 
its  appeal  and  never  having  relinquished  its  authority,  must 
be  considered  the  dc  facto  board  until  the  decision  of  the 
appeal,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Covar- 
rubias  versus  Supervisors,  where  it  was  declared  that  the 
appeal  when  well  taken  "  ipso  facto  operated  as  a  super- 
sedeas" The  court  finally  holds  that  concurrence  in  the  tax 
levy  by  Mayor  Phelan  is  not  required,  because  the  law  of 
1S97,  which  attempted  to  provide  for  his  approval,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitutional  amendment  of  1895  declaring 
that  cities  and  towns  shall  not  be  subject  to  general  laws  in 
municipal  affairs. 

Justice  Garroute,  in  a  concurring  opinion,  goes  farther 
than  the  opinion  of  the  court.  He  says  that  the  construc- 
tion that  the  word  "board5'  refers  to  and  includes  every 
member  of  the  board  is  the  only  sound  one,  for  the  "  board  " 
Is  -  ,2  entity  only  when  in  session,  holds  no  office,  and  can 
vot  be  guilty  of  malfeasance    in  office   or    removed    from 
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office.  And,  if  this  construction  is  correct,  the  law-  is 
clearly  unconstitutional.  The  legislature  has  no  power 
to  deprive  men  of  valuable  rights  ;  it  has  no  power 
to  declare  a  man's  office  vacant  because  another  official 
failed  to  perform  his  duty.  LTnder  this  section  the  inno- 
cent and  guilty  are  punished  alike,  and  the  law  never 
justifies  the  punishment  of  a  man  who  has  committed  no 
crime.  L'nder  section  11  of  article  twenty  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  legislature  is  directed  to  exclude  from  office,  serv- 
ing on  juries,  and  the  right  of  suffrage  all  who  have  been 
guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office.  This  law  then  provides  for 
the  disfranchisement  of  innocent  men  merely  because  others 
have  failed  to  perform  their  duty,  even  though,  as  in  this 
case,  the  innocent  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  compel  the 
others  to  obey  the  law. 

When  the  supervisors  were  removed,  ihe  Argonaut  de- 
clared that  it  did  not  believe  Judge  Wallace's  decision 
would  be  sustained  in  its  entirety  by  the  supreme  court. 
Last  week  seven  reasons  for  this  opinion  were  given. 
While  the  supreme  court  holds  most  of  the  points  involved 
for  decision  upon  the  appeal,  it  intimates  that  there  are 
serious  questions  regarding  the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
and  Justice  Garroute  discusses  those  questions  in  detail, 
basing  them  upon  the  same  points  as  those  advanced  by 
the  Argonaut.  We  do  not  claim  to  publish  a  legal  jour- 
nal, but  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  the  opinions  of  the 
court  and  of  Justice  Garroute  are  on  exactly  the  lines  that 
we  predicted — that  an  appeal  would  lie,  that  it  constituted  a 
stay  of  judgment,  that  the  California  statute  was  probably 
unconstitutional,  and  that  the  innocent  may  not  be  punished 
for  the  faults  of  the  guilty.  Law  is  based  on  reason  and 
right,  and  our  arguments   were  based  on  right  and  reason. 

It  is  not  probable  that  many  of  the  Argonaut 's  readers 
A  Hard  Fought  nave  Deen  perusing  the  accounts  of  the 
Luetgert  murder  in  Chicago.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  affair  to  read  about.  There  are  too 
many  butchers'  cleavers,  sausage-vats,  and  boiled  bones  to 
add  to  its  attractiveness.  Besides,  every  Little  Peddlington 
is  interested  only  in  its  own  private,  particular,  and  parochial 
murders,  and  takes  only  a  faded  interest  in  the  murders  of 
other  Little  Peddlingtons.  Therefore,  the  Luetgert  murder 
is  probably  not  deserving  the  columns  of  space  which  the 
San  Francisco  dailies  are  giving  to  it. 

But  there  is  one  phase  of  it  which  is  of  interest.  That  is 
the  sweeping  way  in  which  the  attorneys  of  Luetgert  have 
demolished  the  attacks  of  the  Stale's  attorneys.  The  line 
of  attack  and  defense  may  thus  be  epitomized  :  The  prose- 
cution charged  that  Adolph  Luetgert,  on  a  certain  night  in 
April,  1897,  had  a  bitter  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  threat- 
ened to  beat  her  to  death  with  a  chair.  The  defense  proved 
that  on  that  night  Mrs.  Luetgert  was  at  a  railway  station  at 
Kenosha,  Wis.  The  State  proved  that  on  May  1st  Luetgert 
chopped  his  wife  into  pieces  with  a  butcher's  cleaver  and 
boiled  her  body  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The 
defense  proved  that  on  that  day  Mrs.  Luetgert  was  in 
Nebraska.  Altogether,  it  would  seem  that  the  State  has 
proved  that  Mrs.  Luetgert  is  dead,  that  she  was  killed  on 
the  night  of  May  first,  and  that  her  body  has  been  boiled. 
The  defense,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  that  Mrs.  Luetgert 
went  crazy  and  wandered  away  from  Chicago  ;  that  she 
never  was  killed  at  all  ;  that  she  is  still  alive,  and  that, 
therefore,  her  body  could  not  have  been  boiled  by  Luetgert. 
To  complete  this  line  of  defense,  all  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  prove  that  there  never  was  any  Louisa  Luetgert 
anyway  —  like  Mrs.  Sairey  Gump's  friend,  Mrs.  Harris, 
u there  ain't  no  sich  person." 

This  line  of  attack  and  defense  is  reminiscent  of  the 
famous  saucepan  case,  where  suit  was  brought  in  trover  for 
the  recovery  of  a  saucepan.  After  the  usual  allegations 
touching  the  taking  of  the  pan,  the  defense  made  an  answer 
alleging  :  first,  we  never  borrowed  your  pan  ;  second,  your 
pan  was  cracked  when  we  got  it ;  third,  your  pan  was  per- 
fectly sound  when  we  returned  it  to  you. 

Southern  California  has  heretofore  been  famed  chiefly  for 
wlv,cc  '  its    citrus    fruits.      It    was    this    agricultural 

Southern  wealth  that  attracted  settlers  there  in  such 

Californ-ia.  numbers.     Yet  side  by  side  with  this  agri- 

cultural growth  there  has  been  a  surprising  development  of 
the  mineral  industries.  The  fact  has  already  been  pointed 
out  in  these  columns  that  the  leading  counties  in  the  variety 
and  value  of  their  mineral  product,  outside  of  gold  and 
silver,  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Nor  have 
these  counties  been  backward  in  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals.  In  1895  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
produced  in  Southern  California  was  $1,220,325,  last  year  it 
was  $1, 733, S81,  and  for  this  year  it  is  estimated  at  $2,500,- 
000.  This  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  amount  of  gold  that 
has  come  out  of  the  Klondike  country,  with  the  difference 
that  in  Southern  California  the  product  has  been  from 
quartz    mines,   which    give    every  indication  of  being    per- 


manent producers,  while  in  the  Klondike  country  the  mines 
are  all  placers,  which  must  be  worked  out  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  The  prospects  for  quartz  mining  in  the  Klondike 
country  are  as  yet  unknown. 

In  Southern  California  there  are  at  present  thirty-eight 
hundred  mines,  many  of  which  are  as  yet  undeveloped,  but 
several  of  which  are  good  producers.  They  employ  about 
seven  thousand  men,  and  represent  an  invested  capital  of 
$16,000,000.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
mills  at  work,  with  a  capacity  of  over  fifteen  hundred 
stamps.  The  leading  gold-producing  counties  in  Southern 
California  are  San  Diego  County  and  Kern  County,  which 
latter  was  the  scene  of  the  Rand  excitement  two  years  ago, 
and  which  boasts  of  the  fact  that  the  miners  there  were  so 
well  satisfied  that  they  furnished  no  recruits  for  the  Klon- 
dike. The  official  map  of  the  Randsburg  district  shows 
three  hundred  and  fifty  mines.  Many  believe  that  they  are 
surface  mines,  and  that  they  would  not  pay  to  work  at 
the  lower  levels.  The  experience  so  far  goes  to  indi- 
cate that  this  is  not  so.  The  Garlock  and  Red  Rock 
districts  are  also  promising  mining  localities  in  this  country. 
The  San  Bernardino  mining  territory  covers  twenty  thousand 
square  miles  and  includes  the  Dale,  Holcomb,  Hocumac, 
Oro  Grande,  Amargosa,  Vanderbilt,  and  Manvel  districts. 

With  such  rich  mineral  districts  running  through  all  the 
counties  of  Southern  California,  supplementing  the  great 
wealth  in  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  in  that  section,  Southern 
California  is  destined  to  add  vastly  to  the  wealth  of  the 
State  in  the  near  future. 


More 
Dailv 

Lies  Nailed. 


The  ultimatum  to  Spain,  concerning  which  the  yellow  jour- 
nals have  had  so  much  to  say  during  the 
last  fortnight,  has  turned  out  to  be  no  ulti- 
matum at  all,  but,  none  the  less,  it  has 
caused  great  embarrassment  to  General  Woodford,  United 
States  minister  to  Spain,  and  to  the  administration.  The 
wild  and  inflammatory  tales  told  by  the  yellow  journals  were 
duly  cabled  to  Spain,  with  the  result  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment has  been  obliged  to  guard  the  person  of  the  American 
minister  in  his  railway  journey  from  San  Sebastian  to  Madrid 
and  from  the  railway  station  in  Madrid  to  the  American 
Legation.  Inasmuch  as  General  Woodford  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  in  his  note  to  the  Spanish  Government  at  which 
Spain  could  take  offense,  and  that  there  was  no  question  of 
an  ultimatum,  he  naturally  was  somewhat  surprised  at  these 
evidences  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  populace.  It  is 
bad  enough  for  a  minister  to  be  obliged  to  accept  military 
protection  when  cause  exists  for  the  hostility  of  a  foreign 
populace.  But  when  he  knows  that  no  such  cause  exists, 
the  protection  is  doubly  irritating. 

General  Woodford  at  once  cabled  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment requesting  permission  to  give  the  text  of  his  note  to 
the  Spanish  press.  Secretary  Sherman  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Day  indorsed  the  suggestion  of  Minister  Woodford, 
but  President  McKinley  decided  to  postpone  the  publica- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  the  President  desires  the  con- 
currence of  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  publication  of 
the  note,  although  Spain  has  no  right  to  refuse  it.  It  is 
probable  that  the  note  of  the  American  Government  to  the 
Spanish  Government  will  be  published  in  a  few  days, 
perhaps  before  these  lines  are  printed,  and  then  it  may  be 
seen  how  utterly  unsubstantial  were  the  wild  statements  of 
the  yellow  journals  concerning  the  warlike  nature  of  General 
Woodford's  ultimatum.  This  is  another  proof,  if  any  were 
needed,  of  the  grave  crises  which  may  be  brought  about  in 
the  relations  of  nations  by  the  sensational  lies  of  an  irre- 
sponsible and  unscrupulous  daily  press. 


Consumption 


At  its  last  meeting  the  board  of  health  of  San  Francisco 
presented  some  figures  to  show  that  the 
spread  of  consumption  in  this  city  is  being 
California.  checked.     For  the  month  of  July  during  the 

last  three  years  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  was 
117,  72,  and  70,  respectively  ;  for  August  the  figures  were 
65,  67,  and  50  ;  and  for  September,  68,  90,  and  63.  Com- 
paring the  deaths  with  those  ten  and  twenty  years  ago,  in 
1877  there  were  2S  deaths  from  consumption  in  each 
10,000  of  the  population  ;  in  1887,  30  ;  and  in  1897,  25. 

The  board  of  health  rightly  attributes  this  decrease 
largely  to  the  thorough  work  that  has  been  done  in  food 
inspection,  particularly  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  impure 
milk.  But  the  danger  of  infection  from  persons  suffering 
from  the  disease  is  the  greater  danger.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally accepted  among  medical  men  that  consumption 
is  infectious  and  not  inherited.  Almost  conclusive  proof 
is  that  the  majority  of  deaths  from  this  cause  are  among 
adults,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  among  children. 
An  analysis  of  100,000  deaths  in  Bavaria  showed  phthisis 
to  be  responsible  for  31  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  one- 
third.  Deaths  from  this  disease  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age  represented  49  per  cent. ;  between  forty  and 
fifty    years,    53    per  cent.  ;    between    fifty  and  sixty  years, 
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64  per  cent.  In  San  Francisco,  out  of  a  total  of  1,003  wn0 
died  from  consumption  last  year,  70S  were  between  twenty 
and  fifty  years  of  age  and  209  were  more  than  fifty  years 
old.  Were  consumption  inherited,  the  fatality  would  be 
greatest  during  the  years  of  infancy,  when  there  is  less 
ability  to  resist  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

This  danger  of  infection  from  those  already  afflicted  is 
greater,  because  the  approaches  of  the  disease  are  so  in- 
sidious that  many  are  affected  for  years  before  they  become 
aware  of  it,  and  unconsciously  spread  the  germs  among 
relatives  and  neighbors  through  the  air  they  breathe.  The 
spread  of  phthisis  can  be  restricted  by  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  quarantine  and  by  the  isolation  of  consumptives 
in  colonies.  The  efforts  of  Southern  California  to  swell 
the  population  has  resulted  in  making  that  part  of  the  State 
a  nest  of  the  bacteria  of  consumption.  It  behooves  the 
rest  of  the  State  to  look  to  it  that  the  Southern  Californians 
keep  their  bacilli,  their  bacteria,  their  sputa,  and  their  con- 
sumptives to  themselves. 


Bitdd's 
Chances  for 

the  Senate. 


-  Assuming  that  Ihe  Democrats  should  succeed  in  carrying  the 
State  legislature  at  the  next  election,  what 
would  be  the  probability  of  Budd  succeed- 
ing White  ?  He  has  been  bending  all  his 
energies  toward  this  result.  He  has  been  using  his  patron- 
age as  governor  to  build  up  a  personal  machine,  and  he  has 
seized  every  opportunity  for  making  theatrical  effects  and 
gallery  plays,  being  assisted  assiduously  by  the  Examiner. 
He  has,  of  course,  offended  White's  friends  by  these  efforts, 
but  he  counts  on  success  without  their  aid,  even  in  spite  of 
their  opposition. 

True,  he  has  met  with  some  success  in  his  efforts  to  win 
support  in  some  localities.  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  he 
has  bound  the  leading  politicians  to  his  cause  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  his  patronage.  Their  loyalty  is  political  rather 
than  personal,  however,  and  many  of  them  would  abandon 
him  if  they  saw  his  chance  of  election  growing  dim.  His 
attitude  toward  Maguire's  aspirations  would  be  a  source  of 
weakness  among  the  voters,  for  Maguire's  following  is" 
largely  personal,  and  there  will  certainly  be  opposition  to 
the  Budd  delegates  at  the  primaries.  This  opposition  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  effective  next  year  than  it  would  have  been 
at  any  earlier  election,  because  the  Stralton  primary  law  will 
increase  the  influence  of  the  individual  voter  and  decrease 
that  of  the  politicians. 

In  San  Francisco,  Budd  will  have  the  support  of  the 
Rainey  machine,  and  that  will  give  him  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  Democrats  elected  to  the  legislature  from 
this  city.  In  the  distribution  of  patronage  in  San  Francisco 
he  has  adopted  in  many  cases  the  policy  of  overlooking 
his  friends,  assuming  that  they  will  be  loyal  to  him  without 
reward,  and  appointing  those  who  had  been  inimical  to 
him,  hoping  thus  to  win  their  support.  But  former  friends 
are  bitter,  and  his  beneficiaries  lukewarm. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  White  can  count  on  far 
more  friends  than  can  Budd,  and  in  the  southern  counties, 
where  White  is  king,  Budd  will  meet  with  fierce  opposition. 
He  has  posed  as  the  friend  of  the  university,  but  the  friends 
of  that  institution  recall  the  fact  that  they  received  liltle 
effective  support  from  him  during  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  that  he  vetoed  several  bills  for  the  benefit  of  the 
university.  Another  element  of  weakness  is  the  hostility  of 
the  advocates  of  good  roads.  They  intend  to  conduct  an 
active  campaign,  and,  while  they  will  make  no  open  opposi- 
tion to  Budd's  candidacy,  the  good-roads  people  remember 
that  it  was  Budd  who  defeated  their  movement  at  the  last 
legislature.  They  naturally  feel  bitter,  and  will  oppose  him. 
With  his  political  strength  confined  to  San  Francisco  and 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Budd's  prospects  are  not  very 
bright.  These  sections  of  the  State  are  represented  by 
thirty  members  of  the  assembly  and  fifteen  in  the  senate. 
With  the  Democrats  having  a  bare  majority  of  the  legislat- 
ure, Budd  will  have  to  secure  more  than  two-thirds  of  these 
members.  A  fair  estimate  of  his  strength  may  be  gained 
from  the  election  in  which  he  was  elected  governor.  In  that 
election  the  Democrats  secured  ten  assemblymen  and  eight 
senators  in  these  districts,  or  about  one-half  of  what  Budd 
would  require  to  get  the  caucus  nomination.  With  the  gen- 
eral opposition  to  his  candidacy  elsewhere,  there  is  very  little 
probability  of  his  doing  this.  Even  should  a  Democratic  | 
legislature  be  elected,  it  is  not  probable  that  Budd  will  win  a  | 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Several  correspondents  write  to  ask  why  we  have  made  no 
criticisms  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
Astronomical        servatory  by  Director  E.  S.  Holden.     The 
Bear-Pit.  reason  is  plain.     We  know  nothing  about  it 

of  our  own  knowledge,  and  the  persons  intrusted  with  the 
official  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  observatory  have  been 
satisfied  with  it.  They  certainly  know  more  about  it  than 
.we  do;  One  of  the  members  of  the  regents'  observatory 
committee    is  Judge  C.   W.    Slack,   a   notably   fair-minded 


man.  Inasmuch  as  the  committee  and  the  regents,  after 
several  investigations,  continued  Director  Holden  in  charge, 
it  is  evident  that  they  found  nothing  in  his  conduct  warrant- 
ing a  change  in  the  directorship — that  is,  up  to  date.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Director  Holden  has  been  arbitrary  in 
his  dealings  with  his  subordinates,  and  at  times  harsh,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  he  has  ever  been  "dishonest,"  as 
charged  by  one  of  his  subordinates. 

It  is  our  belief  that  when  a  lot  of  thin-skinned  scientists 
live  in  almost  utter  isolation  on  a  mounlain-top  they  are  not 
apt  to  agree.  People  who  are  shut  off  from  continual  con- 
tact with  their  kind  are  apt  to  grow  splenetic.  This  is  not 
peculiar  to  astronomers.  Army  officers  who  have  lived  for 
long  periods  at  one-company  posts  on  the  frontier,  and  the 
wives  of  these  army  officers,  may  know  something  about 
the  difficulties  of  small  groups  of  human  beings  living  to- 
gether and  loving  one  another.  Keepers  of  lighthouses  do 
not  always  get  along  together,  and  if  there  are  two  light- 
house-keepers and  two  lighthouse-keepers'  wives,  the  result 
is  generally  a  monkey  and  a  parrot  time.  Light  house- 
keeping in  lighthouses  by  lighthouse-keepers'  wives  often 
leads  to  heavy  work  with  rolling-pins.  Even  husbands  and 
wives  have  been  known  to  quarrel  on  the  honeymoon  tour, 
not  because  they  did  not  love  one  another,  but  because  be- 
ing in  foreign  countries  they  were  cut  off  from  their  kind 
and  were  forced  to  rely  entirely  on  one  another's  society.  It 
is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  Man  is  gre- 
garious. When  a  few  individuals  are  isolated  they  nearly 
always  quarrel. 

Although  there  seems  a  general  disposition  to  think  that 
white-winged  peace  will  descend  upon  the  Lick  Observatory 
when  Professor  Holden  goes  away,  the  Argotiaut  will  vent- 
ure the  prediction  that  whoever  may  be  his  successor,  there 
will  be  wrangling  on  Mt.  Hamilton  inside  of  a  year.  And 
inasmuch  as  no  one  knows  who  his  successor  may  be,  this 
prophecy  is  made  without  prejudice. 

Ever  since  the  election  of  Mayor  Phelan  it  has  been  evident, 
„  from  his  expressed  views  in  print  and  on  the 

Proposals  for  r  r 

Municipal  platform,  that  he  was  in  favor  of  municipal 

Water-Works.  ownership  of  water -works.  His  appoint- 
ments of  delegates  to  the  charter  convention  were  evidently 
colored  with  this  idea.  The  committee  on  public  utilities, 
which  included  water  supplies,  has  at  its  head  George  K. 
Fitch,  who  for  years  has  advocated  municipal  ownership  of 
water-works.  Hence  it  was  quite  apparent  that  in  the  near 
future  the  question  would  be  presented  to  the  city,  and  the 
Argonaut  has  therefore,  during  recent  months,  reviewed  the 
various  sources  of  water  supply  which  are  available  for  San 
Francisco.  As  we  expected,  the  views  of  the  mayor  and  the 
probable  tone  of  the  forthcoming  charter  have  led  to  the 
submission  of  proposals  for  water  supplies  to  the  city.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors  four  proposals 
were  submitted. 

The  Lake  Tahoe  and  San  Francisco  Water  Works  offers 
to  furnish  the  city  with  a  minimum  of  500,000,000  gallons  of 
water  daily,  putting  pipes  in  position  and  establishing  a  com- 
plete plant,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,503,135. 

The  El  Dorado  Water  and  Deep  Gravel  Mining  Com- 
pany offers  its  water  rights  in  El  Dorado  County  for  $500,- 
000.  Its  rights  include  the  water-shed  of  the  South  Fork  of 
the  American  River,  and  Silver  Lake,  Echo  Lake,  Twin 
Lakes,  Medley  Lakes,  and  Audrian  Lakes.  The  company 
claims  that  its  water  supply  is  inexhaustible,  and  wishes  to 
dispose  of  it,  the  city  to  lay  its  pipes  and  construct  its  works. 

The  lakes  adjacent  to  Caslroville,  in  Monterey  County, 
are  also  offered  with  a  complete  plant  for  $16,000,000. 

The  Sunset  District  Improvement  Club  offers  to  supply 
artesian  water  with  an  adequate  plant  for  $2,000,000.  This 
scheme  involves  tapping  a  "  great  subterranean  water 
channel  that  flows  constantly  under  the  "substratum  of  clay 
lying  west  of  Seventh  Avenue  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
which  feeds  Laguna  de  la  Merced  and  Mountain  Lake." 

The  Argonaut  has  already  discussed  some  of  these 
projects,  and  will  return  to  the  subject.  There  will  be  other 
proposals  submitted  to  the  supervisors.  Concerning  these 
various  projects,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Lake  Tahoe  water  and  of  its  inexhaustible 
quantity  ;  but,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  litigation  would  at  once  ensue  concerning  the 
right  of  the  city  to  tap  a  lake  which  lies  in  two  States,  and 
the  resulting  interstate  litigation  would  be  of  so  complicated 
a  nature  that  many  years  might  pass  before  it  could  be 
settled.  This  seems  to  us  to  exclude. the  Tahoe  project. 
As  to  the  Sunset  district  project,  the  tapping  of  a  sub- 
terranean body  of  water  within  the  limits  of  a  great  city 
seems  to  us  inadvisable.  Even  if  the  water  were  potable  and 
desirable  in  other  respects  for  household  purposes — which 
the  artesian  well  water  in  this  city  is  not — it  is  so  liable  to  be 
contaminated  by  surface  drainage  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  human  health  and  life.  This  seems  to  eliminate  the  Sunset 
district  project.     As  to  the  El   Dorado  Company's   scheme, 


there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  purity  and  volume  of  the 
water  controlled  by  them.  The  only  question  is  that  of 
price.  Concerning  the  Castroville  lakes,  we  are  of  the  im- 
pression that  these  lakes  are  low-lying  bodies  of  water,  and 
not  suited  for  the  source  of  a  great  city's  water  supply.  If 
San  Francisco  intends  to  bring  water  from  any  distance,  it 
had  better  bring  it  from  lakes  in  the  Sierra  rather  than  from 
lakes  in  the  Coast  Range  district. 

Some  of  the  city  papers  are  trying  to  make  a  sensation  over 

c.  .„„„„ a  sensational  sermon  delivered  in  San  Fran- 

Slanders  on 

San  Francisco's  cisco  by  Rev.  William  H.  Moreland,  rector 
Matrons.  of  St   Ltlke;S)  on  Sunday,  October  2d.    The 

Rev.  Mr.  Moreland  is  quoted  as  "denouncing  the  so-called 
laws  of  society,  which,  while  they  foster  the  institution  of 
marriage,  prohibit  to  an  alarming  extent  maternity."  A 
glance  at  San  Francisco  society  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Moreland  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  There  are  in  the  ranks  of  San  Francisco  society 
very  few  "  women  who  seek  to  escape  maternity  because 
children  interfere  with  their  social  pleasures."  On  the  con- 
trary, the  young  society  matrons  of  San  Francisco  seem  to 
be  unusually  fruitful.  There  is  one  large  family  which 
admittedly  stands  at  the  head  of  San  Francisco  society  ; 
all  the  sons  and  daughters  are  married,  and  all  have 
large  families ;  the  lady  who  is  grandmother  to  these 
many  children  is  to  be  congratulated  if  she  can  recog- 
nize all  of  her  grandchildren  w!  en  she  sees  them, 
so  numerous  are  they.  Another  young  matron  here, 
who  is  also  high  in  the  social  ranks,  was  the  mother 
of  four  sons  three  years  after  her  marriage,  two  of 
them  being  twins.  Within  the  last  three  months,  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  five  young  married  women  who 
were  brides  a  year  ago,  and  who  were  belles  before  they 
were  brides.  All  of  them  were  t:  society  girls,"  and  all  but 
one  were  wealthy.  People  wonder  at  the  large  houses  that 
are  frequently  built  by  the  rich  young  married  couples  who 
are  married  in  this  city.  But  when  they  learn  that  the  wives 
present  their  husbands   with   olive-blossoms  about   once  a 

1  year,  they  may  see  that  there  will  speedily  be  need  for  these 
large  houses.  We  think  if  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moreland  were  to 
look  over  the  list  of  young  married  people  in  San  Francisco 
society,  he  would  find  those  without  children  to  be  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  The  richer  classes  here  do  not 
endeavor  artificially  to  restrict  their  families.     Every  person 

i  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  what  is  called  "  society "  in  San 
Francisco  knows  that  what  we  say  is  true.     We  should  ad- 

i  vise  Mr.  Moreland,  when  he  wishes  to  impress  people  with 
his  sermons,  to  base  his  statements  on  facts  instead  of  on  the 
gossip  of  sensational  newspapers. 

On  March  10,  1S96,  a  number  of  striking  memb*ers  of  the 
San  Francisco  Lathers'  Union  assaulted  G. 

1  Murderous 

Labor-Union         A.  Mars,  a  non-union  lather,  and  attempted 
\  Men-  to  make  him   quit   work.     They  succeeded, 

for  Mars  died.  The  six  striking  lathers  who  had  assaulted 
him  were  arrested  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The 
case  was  appealed,  and  the  supreme  court  has  just  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  The  supreme  court  has 
also  held  that  the  evidence  showed  a  conspiracy  or.  the 
part  of  the  Lathers'  Union.  This  is  an  important  de- 
cision. It  shows  labor  unions  that  the  courts  will  hold 
them  responsible  for  the  actions  of  their  members,  and 
that  they  can  no  longer  successfully  and  humorously 
ascribe  breaches  of  the  law  and  murderous  assaults  to 
"  sympathizers  with  the  strikers."  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
these  men  who  murdered  Mars  will  by  this  decision  be  put 
behind  prison  bars,  and  only  regret  that  their  penalty  is  not 
more  severe.  We  should  also  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
many  worthy  citizens  who  are  now  abusing  the  supreme 
court  to  the  action  of  that  tribunal  in  this  Mars  case.  In 
that  decision  there  is  no  disposition  shown  by  the  court  to 
curry  favor  with  the  labor  unions.  We  wonder  how  Judge 
Maguire,  the  friend  of  the  labor  unions,  would  decide  were 
he  on  the  supreme  bench. 


There   have   been,   of   late,   some    paragraphs   in   the  daily 
r  press  advocating  the  purchase  of  Greenland 

Buy  from  Denmark  by  the   United  States.     We 

Greenland!  Jq  not  know  wnat  particular  use  Greenland 

would  be  to  the  United  States  ;  but  even  if  it  were  of  any 
use,  why  buy  Greenland  ?  What  is  the  use  of  wasting 
good  money  in  purchasing  things  when  we  can  take  them  ? 
Why  should  we  buy  Greenland  any  more  than  Hawaii  ? 
A  simpler  way  would  be  to  send  a  few  missionaries  to 
Greenland  to  Christianize  the  natives.  After  the  natives  are 
thoroughly  Christianized,  then  the  Christian  missionaries 
could  appeal  to  the  Christian  government  of  the  United 
States  to  take  Greenland  from  the  natives  in  the  Christian 
way.  Thus  we  would  get  Greenland  and  save  money.  If 
this  reasoning  applies  to  Hawaii,  why  not  to  Greenl 
Why  then  buy  Greenland  ? 


THE       ARGONAUT 
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WATERS    OF    LETHE. 

Showing  that  They  Can  Not  Heal  the  Wounds  in  a  Woman's  Pride. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  tamper  with  the  self-esteem  of 
a  woman.  If  you  hurt  a  man's  pride,  he  will  probably  go 
off  and  sulk  for  a  greater  or  less  time  ;  or  it  may  be,  if 
the  case  is  very  bad,  that  he  will  even  kill  himself.  But  a 
woman  will  have  revenge.  You  may  think  she  has  forgot- 
ten, you  may  fancy  she  is  impotent,  but  there  is  this  much  of 
the  Oriental  in  every  woman — that  she  can  wait.  Break  her 
heart  and  she  will  still  let  it  be  in  the  dust  for  you  to  trample 
upon,  and  she  will  find  the  pain  pleasant  ;  yet  beware  how 
you  so  much  as  scratch  her  pride  ;  from  the  wound  will 
trickle  a  stream  of  poison,  that  may  flow  slowly,  but  will 
reach  you  in  the  end. 

James  Dudley's  case  went  to  prove  this.  Very  few  knew 
why  he  came  to  the  end  he  did,  but  this  was  the  way  of  it : 

When  he  was  very  young  and  just  out  from  the  Point,  he 
was  sent  to  a  post  miles  from  anywhere,  and  there  he  be- 
came engaged  to  marry  the  fourteen-year-old  daughter  of 
Major  Gorschkov.  She  was  beajtiful  beyond  the  dreams  of 
art — far  too  gorgeous  for  a  mere  little  girL  She  should 
have  been  historical.  Such  as  Semiramis,  or  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  or  Zenobia  must  have  been,  she  was  ;  therefore  it 
was  natural  enough  that  Dudley  should  have  thought  himself 
in  love  wilh  her.  But  he  was  a  clever  fellow,  with  a  very 
fair  share  of  brains,  and  she  was  an  average  child  who  was 
not  old  enough  to  return  his  love,  but  was  mightily  pleased 
in  an  innocent  fashion  at  the  importance  the  engagement 
gave  her. 

At  the  end  of  a  year,  Dudley  was  ordered  away.  Ab- 
sence opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  beauty  alone  was  not 
enough  to  make  him  happy  in  his  wife.  And  he  wrote  to 
Esther  and  asked  her  to  release  him,  and  to  her  parents  he 
sent  an  explanation  of  his  conduct.  The  mail  orderly  put 
both  letters  into  Esther's  hands.  She  read  her  own  first. 
She  was  sixteen  years  old  now,  and  very  proud.  She  had 
also  grown  to  care,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  for  the  memory 
of  the  lover  of  her  childhood.  The  letter  cut  her  through 
the  Russian  down  to  the  Tartar,  and  she  hated  the  man  who 
she  chose  to  think  had  humbled  her.  She  tore  it  and  the 
one  to  her  father  into  small  pieces.  There  was  one  sentence 
in  the  former  that  she  did  not  understand.  The  lieutenant 
had  said  :  "  In  time  you  will  drink  of  the  waters  of  Lethe, 
and  forget  me  as  utterly  as  I  deserve  to  be  forgotten." 

A  few  days  later  she  told  her  father  that  she  was  not  going 
to  marry  James  Dudley. 

"Does  he  know  it?"  asked  the  major. 

"  Yes." 

"  What  is  your  reason  ?  " 

"  Nothing  in  particular.     I  simply  don't  want  to." 

11  Perhaps  that  won't  satisfy  him.  However,  it  is  just  as 
welL  I  never  supposed  a  childish  affair  of  the  sort  would 
amount  to  much.  You  are  old  enough  to  act  for  yourself 
now." 

In  truth,  Major  Gorschkov  had  ambitions  that  soared 
above  a  mere  lieutenant  for  his  superb  daughter.  Esther 
was  thankful  to  escape  so  easily.  Presently  she  asked  : 
"  Papa — what  does  it  mean  to  drink  of  the  waters  of 
L-e-t-h-e?" 

The  major  explained. 

"  Oh,"  ,she  said,  "  I  see,"  and  her  long  eyes  narrowed 
cruelly. 

Now  it  might  have  happened  in  civil  life  that  Dudley  and 
Esther  Gorschkov  would  never  meet  again,  but  partings 
can  only  be  temporary  in  the  service.  Some  years  later 
Lieutenant  Dudley  walked  into  a  San  Francisco  theatre  one 
night  after  the  curtain  had  gone  up.  The  house  was  dark, 
and  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  stage.  At  the  close  of  the  act 
he  looked  about  him,  and  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  a 
woman  whose  beauty  startled  him.  And  then  he  realized 
that  she  was  the  one  he  might  have  married.  She  was  in  a 
box  with  an  older  woman  whom  he  knew.  Dudley  was 
seized  with  a  nervous  dread  of  meeting  those  wonderful 
dark-gray  eyes.  He  would  go  at  once  before  he  should  do 
so.  But  as  he  rose,  the  older  woman  saw  him,  and  smiled 
and  beckoned  to  an  empty  chair  beside  her.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  now  but  to  go  to  the  box.  He  was  cold  with 
fear  of  the  low-browed,  black-haired,  black-gowned  girl 
with  the  magnificent  neck  and  shoulders. 

She  would  not  have  forgotten  him.  He  knew  that  :  and 
he  doubted  if  she  would  have  forgiven.  If  she  had  been 
less  beautiful,  he  might  have  felt  less  culpable,  for  such  is 
the  nature  of  man.  She  smiled  when  they  met  with  the 
regally  indifferent  smile  that  had  been  hers  even  in  child- 
hood. 

"  Oh  !  I  knew  Mr.  Dudley  years  ago,"  she  said.  "  I  was 
a  little  girl  and  was  very  fond  of  him  because  he  used  to 
buy  me  sutler's  store-candy  and  ribbons." 

If  that  was  her  view  of  the  past,  Dudley  resented  it.  A 
man  does  not  want  a  beautiful  girl  to  treat  him  as  an  old 
friend  of  infancy. 

"  You  might  suppose,  Mrs.  Graves,"  he  told  the  other 
woman,  "  that  she  had  been  a  toddling  child  and  I  a  crusty 
bachelor  in  whose  pockets  she  felt  for  sweetmeats." 

"  I  shall  suppose  nothing  at  all  just  at  present  I  will 
observe  for  a  time  and  draw  my  conclusions  of  the  past  from 
the  future.  Sit  down  here  and  talk  over  those  candy-and- 
ribbon  days.  One  of  my  men  disappointed  me  at  the  last 
moment.  You  can  more  than  take  his  place,  if  you  will 
consent.  If  1  had  known  you  were  here  I  should  have  sent 
for  you.     When  did  you  come  ? " 

"At  noon.  I  brought  some  prisoners  for  Alcatraz.  I 
meant  to  call  on  you  to-morrow." 

Then  Esther  questioned  him  in  her  deep,  sweet  voice. 
"  How  long  shall  you  stop  here  ?" 

"For  a  fortnight  possibly." 

"Where  are  yon  stationed  now?"  She  knew  well 
enough. 

At  Apache.     So  you  can  imagine  what  a  treat  civiliza- 

^n  is  to  me.     How  does  it  happen  that  I  find  you  here  ?" 


"  We  are  stationed  at  the  Presidio.  You  must  come  to 
see  us." 

"  I  will,"  he  answered.  He  would  have  done  anything 
those  red  lips  might  ask  him  to  do.  The  receding  tide  of 
his  love  for  her  had  swept  back  with  a  mighty  force. 

"  How  beautiful  you  are,  Esther,"  he  said  after  a  moment. 

"  I  always  was." 

"  You  have  no  more  false  modesty  than  of  yore." 

"Why  should  I  have  ?  I  didn't  make  myself,  so  I'm  not 
praising  my  own  handiwork.  And  I  frankly  admit  that  if 
I  were  to  have  made  myself,  I  think  I  should  have  chosen 
my  present  model." 

"  But  there  is  more  than  mere  beauty  of  feature,  now." 

11  Character,  I  suppose — which  I  lacked  as  a  child.  It  is 
odd  that  characler,  even  if  it  happens  to  be  bad,  can  so  im- 
prove a  face." 

Then  she  turned  her  head  and  bestowed  the  light  of  her 
countenance  on  the  civilian  beside  her,  whose  infatuation 
was  obvious. 

"  Ever)'  man  in  the  post  and  the  city  will  hate  you  with  a 
deadly  hatred,  if  Miss  Gorschkov  happens  to  take  a  fancy  to 
you  for  old  sake's  sake,"  Mrs.  Graves  warned  him. 

"Even  her  fancy  would  be  cheaply  purchased  at  that 
cost." 

"  Perhaps.  A  woman  of  her  beauty  is  not  born  into  the 
world  once  in  a  cycle,  certainly." 

And  Miss  Gorschkov  was  pleased  to  fancy  him.  She 
advertised  the  fact.  She  was  not  one  to  fear  any  means 
that  would  gain  her  ends.  She  threw  away  her  pride  and 
came  at  his  calL  She  forgave  him  the  past  and  met  him 
more  than  half  way. 

But  Dudley  was  too  much  in  love  to  despUe  or  mistrust 
her  for  this.  He  applied  for  a  two-months'  leave  and  spent 
every  available  moment  of  it  with  her.  Mrs.  Graves,  in  her 
quality  of  a  school-chum  of  his  mother's  and  an  old  friend 
of  himself,  warned  him.  "Esther  has  done  this  same  thing 
before,  lames.  Take  care.  She  is  as  beautiful  as  Cleopaira, 
and  there  are  many  who  say  she  is  as  bad — at  heart.  Make 
love  to  her,  if  you  choose,  Caesar,  but  let  your  wife  be  a 
woman  who  is  above  suspicion." 

Dudley  never  spoke  to  her  again.  And  he  continued  his 
fanatical  cult  of  his  goddess. 

His  leave  came  to  an  end,  and  he  went  back  to  Apache- 
He  who  had  been  a  light  mocker  and  a  philosopher  of  life, 
saw  the  bottom  drop  out  of  his  universe  when  he  had  to  go 
from  her.  She  wrote  to  him  twice  a  day,  for  a  time,  then 
once  a  day,  then  once  a  week,  and  finally  the  mail  orderly 
handed  him  a  letter  from  Esther  that  was  almost  a  verbatim 
copy  of  the  one  he  had  sent  to  her  six  years  before,  even  to 
the  closing  phrase.  "  In  time  you  will  drink  of  the  waters 
of  Lethe  and  will  forget  me  as  utterly  as  I  deserve  to  be 
forgotten." 

A  light  of  memory  broke,  harsh  and  crude,  through  the 
rosy  clouds  that  had  enwrapped  him.  But  he  said  to  him- 
self that  justice  had  been  meted  out  to  him,  stern  and  un- 
tempered.     And  he  made  no  appeal. 

Something  more  than  a  twelvemonth  later,  Esther  Gorsch- 
kov sat  at  dinner  beside  the  man  with  whom  she  was  then 
playing  fast  and  loose,  who  would  not  be  warned  by  the  fate 
of  the  many  whose  bodies  were  strewn  upon  the  shores 
where  this  Cythera  had  trod. 

"  You  promised,  you  know7,"  he  said  to  her,  "  that  you 
would  answer  my  question  to-night." 

"  What  question?" 

"  Don't  banter,  please.     I  am  in  earnest." 

"  You  appear  to  be.  And  everybody  can  see  it,  too.  Go 
on  and  eat,  and  look  as  though  you  were  discussing  the 
dynamite  gun  or  something." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  choose,  if  you  will  tell  me  if  you 
will  marry  me." 

"Oh!  is  that  what  you  mean?  I  couldn't  remember 
whether  it  was  you  or  Mr.  Clayton  who  had  asked  me. 
Maybe  it  was  both  of  you.  But  I  can't  see  why  you  should 
bother  about  that  sort  of  thing  at  dinner.  Why  don't  you 
wait  until  the  dance.  It  would  be  so  much  better  form. 
Fancy  saying  (no'  to  a  man  and  then  putting  a  piece  of  a 
harmless  little  lamb  in  one's  mouth." 

"  Are  you  going  to  say  (  no  '  ?  " 

"  Gracious  !  but  we  are  insistent.  How  should  I  know 
what  I  am  going  to  say  ?  Go  on  and  eat,  and  stop  hanging 
on  my  words,  or  I  won't  answer  you  at  alL  It  is  so  fearfully 
conspicuous." 

Even  in  his  suspense,  the  man  could  not  but  return. 
"  Whence  this  new-found  dislike  to  being  conspicuous?" 

Miss  Gorschkov  smiled  slowly  and  started  to  answer,  but 
a  voice  from  across  the  table  stopped  her. 

"  What  is  it,  Captain  Lawrence  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  Lieutenant  Dudley's  death?" 

"No.     Is  he  dead?" 

"  He  died  at  Apache  a  week  ago." 

"  I'm  so  sorry  ;  but,  frankly,  I  don't  think  a  dinner-table 
the  place  for  funeral  notices."  she  rebuked  him.  He  dis- 
liked her,  and  she  saw  the  purpose  of  his  announcement. 
Her  dead-white  skin  could  turn  no  whiter,  and  her  smiling 
red  lips  were  painted. 

"  Cold-hearted  devil,"  the  captain  muttered,  as  she  turned 
back  to  the  man  at  her  side. 

"So  you  want  me  to  marry  you?  I  wilL  But  I  want 
you  to  understand  why.  It  is  because  I  have  just  been  told 
that  the  only  man  I  have  ever  loved  or  ever  will  love  is  dead. 
Do  yOu  want  me — knowing  that  ?  " 

"Even  knowing  that — yes." 

"  Very  well." 

She  spoke  across  the  table  again.  "  Captain  Lawrence, 
do  you  happen  to  know  how  Mr.  Dudley  died  ?  We  might 
as  well  have  the  coroner's  verdict,  since  you  have  given  us 
the  other  notices." 

"  He  died  of  drink,"  he  told  her,  mercilessly. 

"  I  never  knew  that  he  drank." 

"  He  never  did  until  he  went  back  from  here  a  year  ago. 
He  took  to  it  furiously  after  that,  and  would  have  been  dis- 
missed if  he  had  not  died,  probably.  Can  you  account 
for  it?" 


Miss   Gorschkov  smiled.     "  Perhaps   he  fancied  he  was 
quaffing  the  waters  of  Lethe,"  she  said. 

Gwendolen  Overton. 
Sax  Francisco,  October,  1897. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

The  Gaucho. 
Over  the  lonely,  desolate  pampas, 

A  sinewy  horse  my  flying  throne, 
Coiled  at  ray  saddle-bow  the  lasso. 

In  my  belt  a  knife  that  reaches  the  bone. 
I  am  the  Gaucho — riding,  hiding. 

Whirling  the  bolas,  wielding  the  knife. 
Over  the  prairies  of  Buenos  Ayres, 

Let  him  who  would  take  me  look  out  for  his  life  ! 

Ne'er  a  tide  but  the  fleeting  seasons 

Sweep  o'er  the  inland  sea  of  grass  ; 
Roaring  herds,  like  clouds  of  thunder. 

Over  the  lonely  levels  pass. 
Jaguars  yell,  and  striding,  hiding 

Ostriches  rush,  for  they  fear  the  knife. 
Over  the  prairies  of  Buenos  Ayres, 

Let  him  who  pursues  me  look  out  for  his  life  ! 

With  my  tongues  of  cows  and  gourd  of  yerba. 

And  the  cigarritos'  smoke  on  my  hearth, 
I  laugh  at  your  houses  ;  ray  saddle's  my  pillow, 

My  chamber  a  thousand  miles  of  earth. 
With  the  stars  above  me  gliding,  hiding. 

I  lie  at  ease  as  1  grasp  ray  knife. 
On  the  wide  prairies  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Let  him  who  awakes  me  look  out  for  his  life ! 

Look  !     In  the  distance  a  cloud  is  rising ; 

In  with  the  spur!  fling  loose  the  rein! 
Sharp  sings  the  lasso's  loop  as  it  whizzes, 

And  the  bellowing  bull  drops  on  the  plain. 
Out  from  my  saddle  sliding,  gliding, 

Deep  in  his  throat  my  flashing  knife. 
O'er  the  wide  prairies  of  Buenos  Ayres, 

Let  him  who  pursues  me  look  out  for  his  life  ! 

Keep  your  dragoons  at  home — I  warn  you  ! 

For  the  Gaucho  writes  his  laws  in  blood. 
The  bolas  are  ready,  coiled  is  the  lasso. 

And  this  white  dust  can  be  red  mud. 
You  for  the  crows,  and  riding,  riding, 

I  for  the  Andes  with  my  knife. 
Over  the  prairies  of  Buenos  Ayres, 

Let  him  who  would  lake  me  look  out  for  his  life ! 

—  W.  W.  Story. 
+  •  m 

A  correspondent  writing  to  the  New  York  Sun,  and  ex- 
patiating upon  the  rapidly  disappearing  prejudice  against 
going  to  hospitals,  says  :  "  I  have  been  sick  seriously  five 
times  in  my  life  (I  am  now  sixty),  and  the  first  three  times 
my  wife  and  family  would  not  listen  to  my  going  to  the 
hospital.  In  each  of  these  illnesses  the  expense  in  money 
was  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, not  to  mention  the  upsetting  of  all  our  domestic 
arrangements  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  wife  and  daughters, 
my  wife  being  sick  in  bed  for  three  weeks  after  I  got  welL 
The  fourth  illness  necessitated  an  operation  which  had  to  be 
performed  at  the  hospital,  and  when  I  had  once  fixed  my- 
self there  I  got  the  doctors  to  say  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  move  me.  The  result  was  that  an  illness  of  six 
weeks  was  passed  in  the  hospital  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  no  upsetting  of  the  home  life,  careful  atten- 
tion, the  right  kind  of  food  served  at  the  right  time,  callers 
only  when  I  should  see  them,  and,  generally  speaking,  such 
an  improvement  over  the  old  way  that  made  an  entire 
change  in  the  opinion  of  my  family.  Last  year  I  had  a 
four  weeks5  attack,  and  the  very  first  day  my  wife  carried 
me  away  to  the  hospital,  and  after  four  weeks  I  was  out 
again  in  fine  shape,  and  I  believe  at  least  two  weeks  earlier 
than  if  I  had  tried  to  turn  my  home  into  a  hospital,  where 
all  the  family  had  to  be  more  or  less  sufferers  because  I 
was." 

^  •  »i 

Students  of  labor  strikes,  and  especially  the  laborers 
themselves,  should  not  fail  to  note  the  following  important 
facts,  namely  :  That  most  strikes  are  followed  by  an  influx 
of  workmen  eager  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers ;  that 
the  determination  of  the  strikers  to  keep  the  new-comers 
from  working  results  frequently  in  disorder  ;  and  that  every 
infraction  of  the  law  puts  the  strikers  at  a  disadvantage  and 
decreases  their  chances  of  winning.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
the  supply  of  labor  in  most  of  the  industries  is  in  excess  of 
the  demand.  Under  normal  conditions,  this  would  give 
employers  opportunity  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  fidelity 
and  efficiency — a  right  which  every  employee,  if  he  em- 
ployed workmen,  would  feel  that  he  could  consistently 
claim  ;  a  right,  too,  as  advantageous  and  important  to  work- 
men as  a  class  as  to  employers,  because  its  tendency  would 
be  to  keep  up  a  high,  and  proportionately  remunerative, 
standard  of  workmanship. 


The  Americans  in  Paris,  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Porter,  are  getting  together.  General  Porter  is  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  many  lineal  descendants  of  Frenchmen 
who  participated  in  our  struggle  for  independence  have  been 
invited  to  send  in  their  names  to  the  American  embassy,  so 
that  a  branch  may  be  organized  which  will  include  both  the 
American  residents  who  are  "  sons  of  the  revolution "  and 
the  lineal  descendants  of  those  Frenchmen  who  fought  with 
our  forefathers. 


During  the  late  semi-centennial  celebrations  at  Salt  Lake, 
one  feature  of  the  occasion  was  about  as  unique  as  the  pre- 
arranged railway  collision  which  recently  served  to  adorn  a 
Texan  holiday.  The  General  Garfield^  an  old  lake  passenger- 
steamer,  was  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  dynamite,  and  towed 
out  to  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the  pavilion  at  Garfield 
Beach.  From  the  beach  the  guns  of  the  Utah  militia  bom- 
barded her  until  the  dynamite  exploded  and  blew  her  into 
atoms. 

Belgian  swindlers  have  been  pasting  transparent  paper 
over  the  postage-stamps  they  put  on  letters.  The  paper 
took  the  postmarks,  leaving  the  stamp  beneath  uncanceled. 


October  ii,  1S97. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"THE    KENTUCKIANS." 

Scenes    from    the    First    Novel    of  John   Fox,  Jr.— The  Contest  be- 
tween the  Cumberland  Mountaineers  and  the 
Blue-Grass  Aristocrats. 

There  seems  to  be  a  new  cult  for  Kentucky  as  a  field  for 
novelists.  The  novels  of  James  Lane  Allen  have  struck  a 
new  note  in  depicting  the  lives  of  the  descendants  of  the 
pioneers  who  fought  their  way  through  the  Wilder- 
ness a  hundred  years  ago,  and  now  he  is  followed,  and 
closely,  by  John  Fox,  Jr.  Mr.  Fox  has  not  attained  to  the 
exquisite  art  that  makes  Mr.  Allen's  work  classic,  but 
in  "The  Kentuckians,"  which  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Harpers,  he  has  written  an  absorbing  story  which 
is  at  the  same  time  a  microcosm  of  the  two  great  ele- 
ments in  the  State.  There  are  the  cultured,  leisurely 
dwellers  in  the  blue-grass  valleys  and  the  hardy,  uncouth 
mountaineers  who  live  at  their  gates.  To  give  the  personal 
interest  to  these  two  classes,  Mr.  Fox  has  taken  a  typical 
specimen  of  each  and  pitted  them  one  against  the  other  in 
the  fight  for  political  honors  and  in  a  contest  where  a  fair 
girl  is  the  prize.  There  are  other  personages  in  the  story — 
a  journalist,  a  convict-brother  of  the  mountaineer,  the 
governor  of  the  State,  the  girl's  bosom  friend,  the  young 
aristocrat's  gentle,  stalely  mother — but  the  interest  is  very 
closely  centered  in  the  two  young  men. 

They  first  came  into  conflict,  Randolph  Marshall,  the 
young  aristocrat,  and  Boone  Stallard,  the  champion  of  the 
mountaineers,  when  the  former  advocates  in  the  legislat- 
ure and  the  latter  opposes  a  proposition  to  abolish  the 
mountain  county  from  which  Stallard  comes,  for  the  reason 
that  a  revival  of  the  feud  between  the  Stallard  and  the 
Keaton  connections  had  reduced  the  county  to  a  state  of 
anarchy.  "  The  reputation  of  the  State  was  at  issue,"  says 
the  author,  "  and  civilization  in  the  blue-grass  was  rebuking 
barbarism  in  the  mountains.  Abolish  the  county,  was  the 
cry  at  the  capital,  and  that  afternoon  Marshall  had  voiced  it. 
He  had  been  taken  off  guard.  He  had  gone  down  the  cur- 
rent of  tradition,  catching  up  straws  that  are  anybody's  for 
the  catching — stock  allusions  to  wolf-scalps  and  pauperism  ; 
scathing  mountain  lawlessness  as  a  red  blot  on  the  'scutcheon 
of  the  State,  which,  to  quote  the  spirit  of  his  talk,  had  stained 
the  highland  border  of  the  commonwealth  with  blood,  and 
abroad  was  engulfing  the  reputation  of  the  lowland  blue- 
grass  ;  contrasting,  finally,  the  garden  spot  of  the  earth,  his 
own  land  of  milk  and  honey,  with  the  black  ribs  of  rock  and 
forest  that  still  harbor  the  evil  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  had  never  been  better  done,  for  under  the  humor  and 
easy  good-natuie  of  the  speech  were  a  quivering  pride 
of  State  and  a  bitter  arraignment  of  the  people  who  were 
bringing  it  into  disrepute.  The  mountaineer  was  a  strag- 
gler, a  deserter  from  the  ranks.  He  was  vicious,  untrust- 
worthy, ignorant,  lawless,  and  content  with  his  degra- 
dation. He  was  idle,  shiftless,  hopeless  ;  a  burden  to 
the  State,  a  drawback  to  civilization.  That  was  the 
*  plain  truth  under  Marshall's  courteous  words,  and,  well 
told  as  it  was,  it  would  have  been  better  told  had  he 
known  the  presence  of  the  rough  champion,  who,  an- 
swering just  that  truth,  tore  apart  his  loose  net-work  with 
the  ease  of  summer  lightning  lifting  the  horizon  at  dusk. 
His  was  a  voice  from  the  wilderness  ;  it  bespoke  a  new  and 
throbbing  power  in  the  destiny  of  the  State  ;  it  proclaimed  a 
commercial  epoch.  He  admitted  much,  he  denied  some- 
what, he  made  little  defense,  and  he  apologized  not  at  all. 
His  appeal  was  for  fairness — that  was  all ;  and  it  was  fierce, 
passionate,  and  tender.  He  was  a  mountaineer.  He  lived 
in  the  county  under  discussion,  in  the  town  where  the  feud 
was  going  on.  More,  an  uncle  of  his  had  once  been  a 
leader  of  the  Stallard  faction.  His  people  were  idle,  shift- 
less, ignorant,  lawless.  No  wonder.  They  had  started  as 
backwoodsmen  a  century  ago  ;  they  had  lived  apart  from 
the  world  and  without  books,  schools,  or  churches  since  the 
Revolution  ;  they  had  had  a  century  of  such  a  life  in  which 
to  deteriorate.  Their  law  was  lax.  They  lived  apart  from 
one  another  as  well,  and,  of  necessity,  public  sentiment  was 
weak  and  unity  of  action  difficult — except  for  mischief.  It 
was  easy  for  ten  bad  men  to  give  character  to  a  community 
— to  embroil  ninety  good  ones.  And  that  was  what  had 
been  done.  The  good  ninety  were  there  for  every  ten  that 
were  bad.  Nobody  deplored  the  feud  more  than  he,  but  he 
saw  there  were  times  when  people  must  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  The  mountain  people  must  in  the  end 
govern  themselves,  and  they  could  not  begin  too  soon.  To 
disrupt  the  county  would  be  to  take  away  the  only  remedy 
possible  in  the  end.  Then  the  heavy  brows  lifted,  and  a  sur- 
prising challenge  came.  By  what  right  and  from  what  high 
place  did  the  people  of  the  blue-grass  rebuke  the  people  of 
the  mountains?  Were  they  less  quick  to  fight?  In  one 
section,  the  fighting  was  by  individuals  ;  in  the  other,  fami- 
lies and  friends  for  a  good  reason  took  up  the  quarrel.  Was 
not  that  the  great  difference?  And  for  whom  was  there 
the  less  excuse  ?  For  the  people  who  knew,  or  for  the  igno- 
rant ;  for  them  who  could  enforce  the  law,  or  for  them  who, 
because  of  their  environment,  were  almost  helpless?  Who 
knew  how  powerful  that  environment  had  been  ?  Who 
knew  that  it  did  not  make  the  mighty  distinctions  between 
the  mountaineers  and  the  people  of  the  blue-grass  ;  that  the 
slipping  of  a  linch-pin  in  a  wagon  on  the  Wilderness  Road 
had  not  made  the  difference  between  his  own  family  and  the 
proudest  in  the  State  ;  that  the  gentleman  himself  was  not 
scoring  his  own  kin?" 

What  is  evidently  Mr.  Fox's  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
these  mountaineers  is  shown  in  the  talk  at  a  dinner  at  the 
governor's  house.  A  journalist  from  the  North  speaks 
first :  " '  The  accepted  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  mount- 
aineer,' he  says,  '  particularly  of  the  Kentucky  mount- 
aineer, is  that  he  is  the  descendant '     He  had  got  that 

far  when  he  became  conscious  of  the  intense  silence,  that 
everybody  was  listening,  and  that  Stallard's  calm  eyes  were 
on  him.  Anne  was  trembling,  when  to  her  relief,  the 
mountaineer  smiled.     He  had  learned  a  great  deal.     ' — of 


exported  paupers  and  convicts,  indents,  and  "pore  white 
trashy" '  he  said,  quietly  and  quite  impersonally.  '  I  don't 
wonder  that  the  theory  has  got  abroad,  because  so  little  is 
known  of  the  mountaineer  and  the  effect  of  his  environ- 
ment, but  I  think ■ 

"'Allow  me,'  said  Reynolds,  opposite,  who  was  sun- 
browned  and  wore  spectacles.  '  That  is  a  very  foolish 
theory.  Some  of  them  are  the  descendants  of  those 
people,  of  course.  There  are  more  of  them  in  the  mount- 
ains than  in  the  blue-grass,  naturally  ;  but  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  them  and  us  comes  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  shut  off  from  the  world  absolutely  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  In  rank  and  file  we  were  originally  the 
same  people  ;  and  until  a  man  has  lived  a  year  at  a  time  in 
the  mountains  he  doesn't  know  what  a  thin  veneer  civiliza- 
tion is.  It  goes  on  and  off  like  a  glove,  especially  off. 
Put  twenty  average  blue-grass  families  down  in  the  mount- 
ains half  a  dozen  miles  from  one  another,  take  away  their 
books,  keep  them  there,  with  no  schools  and  no  churches, 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  ihey  will  be  as  ignorant  and  law- 
less as  the  mountaineer' — with  a  nod  of  'saving  your 
presence'  to  Stallard — 'and,  with  a  similar  cause,  fighting 
one  another  just  the  same.'  " 

This  same  evening,  by  the  way,  Reynolds  tells  an  anec- 
dote of  Stallard  ihat  shows  the  stuff  the  man  is  made  of. 
" You  remember,"  he  says,  "I  was  captain  of  the  football 
club  at  the  university?  Well,  one  day,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  one  of  the  fellows  got  hurt,  and  I  had  to  take 
a  green  substitute.  There  were  only  some  Bible  students 
out  ihere  looking  on — the  fellows,  you  know,  who  dye  their 
linen  dusters  for  overcoats  in  winter — and  one  of  them 
stepped  out.  '  I  don't  know  the  game,  pardner,'  he  said, 
'  but  I  reckon  I  can  tote  that  ball  wherever  you  wants  me.' 
It  was  funny  to  hear  him  drawl  it  out ;  but  he  was  a  big 
chap,  and  I  took  him.  The  ball  did  come  to  him  presently, 
and  he  got  it  off  the  ground.  '  Wbar'd  ye  say  take  it?'  he 
asked,  holding  it  above  his  head,  while  the  fellows  on  the 
other  side  were  jumping  up  after  it  just  like  dogs  for  a  piece  of 
bread.  '  Run  for  the  goal ! '  I  yelled.  '  What,  them  stakes  ? ' 
he  drawled.  '  Yes,  you  fool,  run  ! '  He  gave  me  one  look  as 
much  as  to  say, '  Well,  I'll  attend  to  you  presently'  ;  and  then 
he  started,  with  the  ball  in  one  hand  and  knocking  men  right 
and  left  with  the  other,  just  as  though  they  were  tenpins, 
and  everybody  yelling  '  foul  ! '  He  never  stopped.  There 
was  one  man  on  his  back  and  one  holding  to  each  leg  when 
he  was  within  ten  feet  of  the  goaL  He  thought  he  had  to 
go  under  it,  and  he  staggered  those  ten  feet  with  the  crowd 
on  him  and  got  through.  '  Is  that  the  game,  pardner  ? '  he 
asked,  when  the  boys  let  him  up.  '  Well,  I  reckon  I  can  do 
that  all  day.  Hit's  purty  hard  on  a  feller's  clothes,  though.' 
And  we  could  never  get  him  to  play  again.  He  said  he 
hadn't  the  time,  but  I  believe  it  was  his  clothes  (we  didn't 
have  foot-ball  suits  in  those  days).  He  came  around  to  see 
me  about  calling  him  a  fool,  and  I  wasn't  long  apologizing, 
either." 

The  worst  of  Stallard's  position  is  shown  in  his  passionate 
outburst  to  Anne  Bruce,  the  governor's  daughter  and  the 
girl  whom  he  and  Marshall  love.  " '  My  mother's  people,' 
he  says,  'came  from  Eastern  Virginia,  like  yours.  They 
owned  slaves,  like  yours.  Yours  came  here  ;  mine  stayed 
in  the  wilderness.  You  kept  your  level  ;  we  went  down  ; 
through  no  virtue  of  yours,  no  fault  of  ours.  It  was  fate. 
I  think  of  Marshall  and  you,  and  of  my  sister  and  me. 
You  were  born  so ;  we  were  born  so.  For  that  reason 
what's  yours  without  the  asking  is  not  ours  at  any  cost — not 
now.  If  there's  a  worse  blow  in  the  face  of  a  man  who 
does  the  best  with  what  comes  to  him  than  to  learn  the 
value  of  what  he  can  never  get,  I  hope  it  may  be  spared 
me.  To  be  willing  to  do  anything,  deny  everything,  and  to 
know   that  the  one  nor  the  other  can  never  wholly  count, 

that '     Stallard  waved  his  hand,  through  sheer  inability 

to  go  on." 

The  genesis  of  many  of  these  mountain  feuds  is  concisely 
expressed  to  Anne  Bruce  by  Buck  Stallard,  a  kinsman  of 
Boone,  who  is  a  trusty  in  the  penitentiary  and  is  working  in 
the  governor's  garden.  '"Hit's  this  way,  Miz  Anne,'  he 
was  saying.  *  One  o'  them  wars  jus'  knocks  the  fun  out'n 
ever'thing.  Somebody  gives  a  party.  Thar's  Keatons  lhar, 
an'  thar's  Stallards  thar.  Purty  soon  thar's  a  row,  an'  the 
party  is  busted  up.  Folks  is  afeerd  now  to  have  parties. 
Sometimes  a  Stallard  and  a  Keaton  is  a-courtin'  the  same 
gal,  an'  sometimes  they  both  goes  to  see  her  the  same  night. 
Commonly,  they  makes  the  gal  say  which  one  she  likes 
best,  an'  t'other  one  takes  his  foot  in  his  hand  an'  lights  fer 
home  ;  but  I  knowed  a  case  once  whar  the  gal  said  she  jus' 
didn't  plumb  know  which.' 

"' What  happened  then?'  she  asked,  partly  because  she 
wanted  to  know,  partly  because  he  was  waiting  for  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  'Well,  they  jus'  stepped  out'n  doors  an'  fit.  An'  when 
Jim  Stallard  was  a-gittin'  the  best  o'  Tom  Keaton,  the  gal 
gits  to  cryin'  ;  an'  when  Jim  gits  him  down,  she  runs  up  an' 
pulls  Jim  off  by  his  h'ar  ;  an'  Jim  says  the  next  time  he 
tights  fer  a  gal,  he  wants  to  be  the  feller  what's  licked.'  " 
And  their  inevitable  seriousness  in  such  a  community  is  also 
shown  in  the  boy's  words  :  "  '  S'posin'  somebody  was  to 
shoot  down  your  brother,  an'  the  law  wouldn't  tech  him — 
not  couldn't  now,  mind  ye — wouldn't.  What  would  you 
do?     What  would  any  feller  do  ? '  " 

The  political  rivalry  between  Marshall  and  Stallard  comes 
to  a  head  when  they  are  both  candidates  for  the  speaker- 
ship. "  At  first  Stallard  declined  to  arm  himself,  though 
Mockaby  told  him  to  his  face  that  he  was  a  fool  to  go  un- 
aaned.  Neither  meant  to  make  an  attack  ;  both  believed 
an  attack  possible  ;  both  used  the  plea  of  self-defense  ;  and 
when,  at  the  afternoon  session,  the  lie  all  but  passed,  each 
man  went  armed  the  next  day,  and  the  close  friends  of  each 
were  in  an  unrest  of  expectancy.  And  on  that  day  Anne's 
life  began  to  be  a  melodrama  which  she  would  have  ridi- 
culed had  it  passed  before  her  on  the  stage.  At  noon  she 
heard  that  trouble  was  likely,  and  her  father  told  her  that 
ladies  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  house  that  after- 
noon.    So  she  stayed  at  home  and,  as  women  must,  lay  in  a 


dark  room  with  dry  eyes  and  nothing  to  do  but  fear  and 
think. 

"  Meanwhile  Marshall  had  spoken  once,  briefly  and  bit- 
terly. Stallard  replied  briefly  in  kind,  but  with  a  cool 
moderation  that  inflamed  Marshall  more  than  bitterness 
could.  As  Marshall  rose  again  a  messenger-boy  laid  a 
telegram  on  the  mountaineet's  desk.  Colton  saw  him  start, 
quickly  break  open  the  yellow  envelope — and  then  every 
particle  of  color  left  his  face.  There  was  but  one  answer 
for  Stallard  when  Marshall  was  done,  and  had  the  listeners 
been  forced  to  sit  still  while  a  bolt  of  lightning  played  un- 
der the  ceiling,  the  face  of  every  man  could  hardly  have 
been  more  intense,  nor  would  Marshall's,  had  he  known  that 
it  was  he  whom  the  bolt  would  strike.  There  was  but  one 
answer  to  Stallard,  loo,  and  Marshall's  white  silence  was 
an  omen  that  the  answer  was  sure  lo  come.  He  went  out 
before  the  session  was  quite  done,  and  Mockaby,  preceding 
Stallard  a  step,  saw  him  wailing  near  one  of  the  gray 
pillars  at  the  far  end  of  the  portico,  and  gave  the  mount- 
aineer a  nod  of  warning.  Stallard  purposely  walked  toward 
ihe  other  end,  and  as  he  stepped  down  on  the  brick  flagging, 
Marshall  stepped  down  too,  facing  him.  Men  near  each  of 
them  scurried  quickly  out  of  line.  The  members  coming 
out  stopped  still  about  the  pillars,  and  Marshall's  voice  cut 
clearly  through  the  sudden  quiet. 

"  *  Stallard,'  he  called,  reaching  for  his  pistol,  '  we'd  as 
well  settle  this  thing  now.' 

"  Stallard  saw  the  movement,  and,  mountaineer  -  like, 
thought  Marshall  meant  to  get  the  advantage.  Like  light- 
ning his  own  weapon  flashed,  and  the  two  reports  struck 
Mockaby's  ear  as  one.  It  was  hasty  work,  and  both  missed. 
Marshall's  revolver  spoke  again,  as  he  fired,  advancing. 
Stallard  hitched  one  shoulder  slightly,  and,  to  Mockaby's 
terror,  looked  down  at  his  pistol,  his  face  unmoved.  Hear- 
ing no  other  shot,  he  looked  up  again  quickly,  and  stood 
motionless  and  bewildered,  staring  at  Marshall.  Mockaby, 
too,  was  staring  helplessly.  Marshall,  seeing  the  trouble 
with  the  mountaineer's  pistol,  was  quietly  waiting  for  him  to 
get  ready  again. 

"Stallard  reddened  and  looked  shamed;  then,  with  a 
turn  of  his  wrist,  he  tossed  his  weapon  aside.  It  rang  on 
the  nagging  at  Mockaby's  feet,  and  he  stooped  mechanically 
to  pick  it  up.  When  he  rose  upright  he  saw  Stallard  strid- 
ing toward  Marshall  with  his  hand  outstretched.  Promptly 
Marshall  stepped  forward  to  meet  him,  shifting  his  pistol  as 
he  came,  and,  midway,  ihe  two  men  caught  hands.  It  was 
too  much  for  the  on-lookers  :  the  strain  of  mortal  expectancy  ; 
the  gallant  magnanimity  of  the  one,  the  perfect  courage  of 
the  other.  Mockaby  was  struck  dumb,  but  a  hum  of  en- 
thusiasm rose  behind  him.  One  old  Confederate,  who  had 
stood  at  rigid  attention  against  a  pillar,  was  wiping  his  eyes, 
and  his  mouth  was  twitching  ;  and,  as  Stallard  walked  toward 
the  gate,  a  policeman  held  it  open  for  him,  and  touched 
his  corded  slouch-hat  as  the  mountaineer  passed  through." 

The  telegram  that  Stallard  had  received  informed  him 
that  ihe  mountaineers,  for  whose  peacefulness  he  had  given 
his  word  to  the  legislature,  had  broken  out  again.  He  at 
once  resigns  his  seat  in  the  House,  and  how  he  restores 
order  among  them  is  thus  told  :  "  The  mountaineer  had  led 
his  law-and-order  party  into  the  town,  as  a  sheriff's  posse, 
at  daybreak.  At  that  hour  the  sheriff  disappeared  and 
Stallard  alone  was  in  command.  His  coolness,  witnesses 
said,  was  extraordinary.  One  man  had  seen  him  stop 
shooting  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  deliberately  touch  the 
muzzle  of  his  Winchester  to  the  ground,  and,  while  two 
Keatons  were  cross  firing  at  him,  deliberately  resume  again. 
He  was  nervous,  he  explained  afterward,  having  been  with- 
out sleep  and  on  an  intense  strain  for  forty-eight  hours,  and 
he  had  been  told  that,  in  a  fight,  it  would  calm  a  man  sim- 
ply to  touch  his  gun  to  the  earth.  Evidently  it  did  calm 
him,  for  at  his  first  shot  thereafter  a  Keaton  dropped  to  the 
ground  with  a  broken  shoulder.  Mace  Keaton  and  three 
others  would  give  no  further  trouble  ;  and,  indeed,  the  feud 
in  that  county  was  done.  The  intimidated  were  plucking 
up  heart.  The  good  men  of  the  county  were  taking  Stal- 
lard's part.  Several  ringleaders  had  been  arrested,  and 
would  be  sent  to  the  blue-grass  for  trial.  Boone  Stallard 
had  made  his  word  good." 

Writh  this  we  shall  leave  the  book.  We  have  already 
quoted  enough  to  show  the  iheme,  the  scenes  in  which  it  is 
worked  out,  and  the  author's  skill  in  treating  it.  To  reveal 
the  conclusion  of  the  complex  love-story  would  be  to  deprive 
the  reader  of  distinct   pleasure   in  discovering  it  for  himself. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  on  English  railway  trains  is  so  infinitesimal  as  to 
make  an  express  train — -according  to  the  law  of  probabilities 
— the  safest  place  in  ihe  world.  For  the  year  1895  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  twelve  months  in 
ihe  United  Kingdom  was  930,967,736.  The  number  of 
passengers  killed  during  the  same  year  was  five  and  the 
number  injured  399.  The  risk  run  by  a  passenger  of  being 
killed  while  traveling  is  therefore  1-930,000,000  part  of  five, 
or,  to  put  it  more  concisely,  one  passenger  in  every  1S6,- 
000,000  may  expect  to  be  injured  if  not  killed. 


The  late  Governor  Henry  A.  Wise  of  Virginia  received 
from  admirers  more  than  two  dozen  dragoon  pistols  and 
Coil's  revolvers,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  John  Brown 
in  the  engine-house,  while  there  are  few  homes  in  West 
Virginia  that  do  not  contain  a. rifle,  pistol,  and  dagger  taken 
from  the  man  whose  "  body  lies  moldering  in  the  ground, 
while  his  soul  goes  marching  on."  There  is  a  dealer  in 
Washington  who  has  built  a  block  of  houses  with  money 
made  by  selling  pistols  and  pikes  taken  from  Brown,  and  his 
supply  is  still  ample  for  the  demand. 


The  Pope  is   said  to  be  greatly  alarmed  by  the  Zionist 
Congress  at   Basle.      The  idea   of  a  Jewish    restoration    to 
Palestine  fills  him  with  horror,  and  he  is  agitating  for  the 
demplion  of  the  Holy   Land   from  Turkish  control  in 
that  it  may  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Vatican. 
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NEW    YORK    POLITICS. 

Four    Candidates    for    Mayor  — Seth    Low,    General    Tracy,     Henry 
George,  Paddy  Gleasoo  — Anti-Tammany  Forces  Fight- 
ing—The Prospects  for  Peace. 

Greater  New  York,  with  the  genlle  breezes  of  September 
on  its  brow,  is  seething  like  a  cauldron  with  the  political 
heat  engendered  by  the  innumerable  factions  which  are  en- 
deavoring to  select  the  first  mayor  for  the  gieat  municipal 
experiment.  The  present  mayor  is  the  result  of  a  non- 
partisan movement  under  the  auspices  of  the  Citizens' 
Union.  His  term  has  been  marked  by  divers  improve- 
ments, notably  in  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  streets, 
and  naturally  the  Citizens'  Union  want  to  continue  on  the 
same  lines  and  totally  divorce  city  from  national  politics. 
They  met  in  convention  early  in  the  month  and  nominated 
Seth  Low,  on  a  purely  non-partisan  platform,  and  since  then 
have  been  bidding  for  Republican  indorsement.  The  Re- 
publicans, however,  big  with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
greater  city — their  own  creation — and  alive  to  the  influence 
which  success  this  fall  in  the  city  must  have  on  both  State 
and  national  politics,  have  so  far  repulsed  the  advances  of 
the  Citizens'  Union,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  em- 
phatic in  their  desire  for  a  union  of  all  anti-Tammany  senti- 
ment. Senator  Piatt  aided  by  his  lieutenants,  whom  the 
Tribune  delights  in  scoring  as  "  the  querulous  Quigg  and 
the  garrulous  Gruber,"  have  succeeded  in  smothering  a 
good  deal  of  the  Low  sentiment,  even  in  Brooklyn,  where  it 
was  fostered  by  Jacob  Worth,  and  held  their  convention  last 
week,  in  which  they  named  a  straight  ticket  headed  by 
General  Benjamin  F.  Tracy. 

The  situation  outlines  what  you  might  call  a  pretty  well- 
defined  deadlock  and  a  lamentable  division  of  anti-Tammany 
forces.  Persistent  rumors  of  the  wilhdrawal  of  Mr.  Low 
are  met  by  equally  persistent  denials  by  the  Citizens'  LTnion, 
and  the  Republicans  insist  that  General  Tracy's  nomination 
will  stick.  Everybody  admits  that  this  condition  spells 
Tammany  success,  and  each  faction  is  already  pointing  to 
the  other  as  the  responsible  party  in  the  event  of  disaster. 
As  to  the  candidates,  Mr.  Low  is  an  excellent  citi- 
zen with  a  preternatural  reputation  for  both  private  and 
public  virtue,  and  with  valuable  experience  as  a  former 
mayor  of  Brooklyn.  In  fact,  his  strength  is  already  proving 
his  weakness,  in  that  his  sublimated  impeccability  pushed 
aggressively  to  the  liont  by  his  adherents  is  becoming  weari- 
some to  the  practical  politicians,  without  whose  help  he  can 
not  win. 

General  Tracy  is  a  life-long  Republican,  and  has  served 
the  party  in  many  ways.  He  was  President  Harrison's  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  was  a  colleague  of  Seth  Low  as  a 
member  of  the  commission  which  framed  the  charter  for 
Greater  New  York.  He  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  and  in  1SS1  was  nominated  for  mayor  by  the  Re- 
publicans in  opposition  to  the  candidate  of  a  citizens'  ticket. 
A  deadlock  similar  to  the  present  one  was  broken  by  Gen- 
eral Tracy's  wilhdrawal  in  favor  of  Seth  Low  as  a  compro- 
mise candidate.  In  the  light  of  that  incident  it  may  be 
considered  that  Mr.  Low  is  indebted  to  General  Tracy  for  a 
good  turn  which  deserves  another.  General  Tracy  is  a  part- 
ner in  a  law  firm  of  which  the  son  of  Senator  Piatt  is  the 
junior  member.  What  significance  there  may  be  in  this 
latter  fact  is  a  subject  of  interesting  speculation. 

A  man  up  a  tree  would  see  little  hope  for  a  compromise 
that  will  unite  a  winning  majority,  but  I  for  one  do  not  think 
it  is  hopeless.  Outside  influences  are  already  working  on 
the  Republicans  to  prevent  a  disaster  in  the  city  that  would 
be  far-reaching  enough  to  endanger  future  Republican  vic- 
tories in  the  Stale  and  perhaps  in  national  elections.  Inside 
influences  are  only  less  strong.  The  Latin  American  Union, 
comprising  fifty  thousand  Italian  voters,  have  resolved  that 
the  present  incumbent,  .Mayor  Strong,  is  the  ideal  candidate, 
and  the  German  Union,  no  less  strong,  have  indorsed  Mr. 
Low.  My  own  belief  is  that  General  Tiacy  does  not  want 
to  be  mayor  of  New  York,  but  has  consented  to  be  used  as 
a  lever  with  which  to  enforce  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Low, 
and  a  compromise  upon  a  man  whose  election  would  at  least 
not  wholly  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  city.  It  is  not  credible  that  either  of  these  parties  will 
consent  to  walk  deliberately  into  the  jaws  of  Tammany. 
Two  men  are  available  for  compromise  and  are  being 
considered.  One  is  ex-Mayor  Frederick  A.  Schroeder,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  the  other  is  Mayor  Strong.  Neither  desires 
the  position,  but  without  doubt  either  would  stand  if  certain 
to  prove  a  unifying  candidate. 

Croker  returned  recently  from  England  with  the  mayor- 
alty bee  buzzing  merrily  under  bis  chapeau.  But  that  dream 
has  passed.  He  returns  to  find  Tammany  Hall  controlled 
by  new  sachems  and  the  tiger  writhing  on  the  horns  of  a 
serious  dilemma.  Besides,  Hearst  and  his  Journal  would 
bitterly  oppose  Croker,  because  Croker  helped  out  C.  P. 
Huntington  in  his  funding-bill  fight.  Whitney,  Croker,  and 
Sheehan  would  like  to  unite  the  disrupted  Democracy  on  a 
local  platform  ignoring  silver  and  the  whole  Chicago  platform, 
but  the  ultra-Bryan  wing  will  not  have  it.  If  Tammany  indorses 
Bryanism,  it  will  lose  the  Democratic  sound-money  vote  ;  if  it 
does  not,  it  will  lose  the  Bryan  contingent.  The  latter  fac- 
tion, already  despairing  of  harmony  satisfactory  to  themselves, 
have  appropriately  hoisted  the  standard  of  the  Mad  Mollah 
— a  blood-red  hand  on  a  green  field — and  sailed  into  the 
campaign  with  the  nomination  of  Henry  George,  the  apostle 
of  single-taxers  and  the  discredited  prophet  of  Bryanism. 
As  if  the  situation  were  not  sufficiently  embroiled,  Paddy 
Gleason,  the  autocrat  of  Long  Island  City,  has  had  himself 
nominated  on  a  little  personal  platform  all  his  own,  and  the 
McLaughlin  machine  in  Brooklyn  threatens  a  bolt  if  Tam- 
many dictates  the  nomination  of  New  York  men  for  the  im- 
portant positions. 

Only  a  month  to  election,  and  the  result  is  beyond  predic- 
tion, with  four  candidates  already  in  the  field  and  a  Tam- 
many nomination  yet  to  be  made.  The  Citizens'  Union 
aghting  for  non-partisan  control  ;  the  Republican  organiza- 


tion for  control  under  the  principles  of  the  national  party  ; 
Tammany  with  no  principles,  but  a  keen  eye  on  the  vast 
spoils  of  office  ;  the  Bryanites  for  cheap  money  and  the 
principles  of  disorder ;  and  Paddy  Gleason  for  himself. 
The  journalistic  mix-up  conforms  to  the  general  turmoil. 
Those  stanch  Republican  papers,  the  Tribune  and  Mail  and 
Express,  are  earnestly  advocating  harmony  in  the  anti- 
Tammany  forces  and  urging  an  acceptance  of  Seth  Low 
as  the  candidate.  The  Commercial  Advertiser  demands  a 
straight-out  Republican  machine  ticket,  and  in  this  it  has  the 
support,  if  not  the  leadership,  of  the  whilom  Democratic 
Sun,  which  within  the  past  year  has  developed  rabid  Repub- 
lican sentiment  and  is  delighting  in  jabbing  its  always  bitter 
pen,  wilh  a  specially  sharpened  point,  into  the  sides  of  Mr. 
Low's  virtuous  personality. 

The  magnitude  of  the  stake  in  the  present  campaign  is 
enormous.  It  involves  not  only  good  government  for  the 
city  and  the  honest  disbursement  of  $75,000,000  of  revenue, 
but,  from  a  Republican  standpoint,  defeat  would  imperil  ihe 
present  Republican  dominance  in  State  elections  and 
weaken  the  influence  of  New  York  in  national  campaigns. 
Harmony  is  essential.  The  returns  of  last  fall's  election 
shows  a  total  vote  of  about  550,000  in  the  limits  of  Greater 
New  York.  Of  this,  McKinley  received  nearly  300,000. 
Out  of  this  strength  the  Citizens'  Union  claim  a  following  of 
127,000  for  Selh  Low,  made  up  of  102,000  signers  to  his 
petition  and  25,000  members  of  the  union.  Tammany  may 
yet  surrender  to  Bryanism  and  present  a  united  front.  In 
that  case  the  Republicans  can  not  elect  Tracy  independently 
of  ihe  Low  vote,  nor  can  Low  succeed  without  them. 
Harmony  between  ihem  would  unite  all  anti-Tammany 
organizations.  Tammany  rule  is  too  recent  and  too  vivid  to 
allow  a  failure  to  get  together,  unless  the  leaders  are  suffi- 
ciently blinded  by  personal  motives  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  vast  interests  which  lie  in  their  bands.  Neither  Mr. 
Tracy  nor  Mr.  Low  is  the  only  available  and  acceptable 
candidate  of  good  government,  and  I  fully  expect  to  see  in 
the  next  two  weeks  a  compromise  effected  that  will  totally 
rout  the  forces  of  Tammany  and  Bryanism.        Flaneur. 

New  York,  September  29,  1S97. 

RABBI    ABARBANEL. 

The  Torture  by  Hope  in  the  Dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 

One  evening  toward  nightfall,  the  venerable  Dom  Pedro 
Arbuez  d'Espila,  sixth  prior  of  the  Dominicans  of  Segovia, 
third  Grand  inquisitor  of  Spain,  followed  by  a  friar  redemptor 
(torturer),  and  preceded  by  two  familiars  of  the  Holy  Office, 
carrying  lanterns,  might  be  seen  descending  toward  one  of 
the  lower  dungeons  in  the  palace  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  in 
Saragossa. 

The  lock  of  a  massive  door  was  turned  and  they  entered 
a  foul-smelling  in  pace,  where  by  the  dim  light  could  be  dis- 
cerned, between  two  iron  rings  fastened  into  the  wall,  a 
bench  stained  with  blood,  a  brazier,  and  a  pitcher.  On  a 
litter  of  dirty  straw  crouched  a  haggard-looking  man,  whose 
clothes  hung  in  rags  and  with  a  band  of  iron  round  his 
neck,  connected  by  a  heavy  chain  to  another  ring  in  the  wall, 
just  above  his  head.      His  age  was  indistinguishable. 

This  prisoner  was  none  other  than  the  Rabbi  Aser  Abar- 
banel,  a  Jew  of  Aragon.  He  had,  for  more  than  a  year, 
been  daily  subjected  to  torture.  Nevertheless,  in  the  words 
of  his  tormentors,  "his  heart  was  as  hard  as  his  skin,"  and 
he  persistently  refused  to  abjure. 

Pride  of  birth  (for  he  could  trace  his  descent  from  Othoniel, 
the  last  judge  of  Israel,  and  Ipsiboe,  his  wife)  had  helped  to 
sustain  his  courage  under  the  most  excruciating  of  his  suffer- 
ings. 

It  was  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  thought  of  the  soul  that 
refused  salvation,  that  the  venerable  Pedro  Arbuez  d'Espila, 
approaching  the  trembling  rabbi,  pronounced  the  following 
words  : 

"  My  son,  rejoice — your  trials  on  this  earth  are  soon  to 
come  to  an  end.  Though,  through  your  hardness  of  heart, 
I  have  been  under  the  painful  necessity  of  inflicting  the  most 
agonizing  tortures  on  you,  my  duty  of  fraternal  correction  has 
its  limits.  You  are  as  the  barren  fig-tree,  which  must  no 
longer  cumber  the  ground,  but  it  is  for  the  Almighty  alone  to 
dispose  of  your  soul.  Possibly  His  infinite  love  may  shed  its 
rays  upon  you  at  the  last  moment  !  Let  us  hope  so.  I  have 
known  instances  of  it.  So  be  it  !  Rest  then  in  peace  this 
evening.  To-morrow  you  will  take  part  in  the  auto-da-fe : 
that  is,  you  will  be  exposed  to  the  quemadero,  a  premonitory 
ordeal  for  the  eternal  flames — it  burns  the  victim,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  from  a  distance,  and  death  will  not  come  to  you  in 
less  than  two  hours,  perhaps  three  ;  it  is  slow,  because  of  the 
wet  cloths  that  are  placed  over  the  brow  and  heart.  There 
will  be  only  forty-three  of  you.  Be  thankful  that,  as  you  will 
be  in  the  last  row,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  invoke  the 
'  Almighty  and  offer  him  this  baptism  of  fire.  Put  your  trust 
in  the  Light,  and  sleep." 

As  he  concluded  this  speech,  Don  Arbuez  made  a  sign  to 

:  his  attendants  to  unrivet  the  captive's  fetters,  and  he  then 

embraced  him  tenderly.     Then  it  was  the  Father   Redemp- 

i  tor's  turn  ;  he,  in  a  low  voice,  asked  pardon  of  the  Jew  for 

all  that  he  had  made  him  suffer  for  the   redemption   of  his 

'  soul  ;  then  the  two  familiars  kissed   him   in  silence.     This 

ceremony  over,  the  captive  was  left  alone  in  the  darkness. 

Rabbi  Aser  Abarbanel  sat  helplessly  staring  at  the  closed 
door — closed  !  That  word  aroused  one  distinct  idea  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  of  his  mind — it  was  that  he  had  seen, 
.  for  one  instant,  the  glimmer  from  the  lantern  between  the 
door  and  the  wall.  A  hope — a  hope  evidently  due  to  the 
tension  of  his  brain — arose  within  him.  He  dragged  him- 
self to  the  door,  and  cautiously  running  his  finger  toward 
the  fissure,  pulled  the  door  toward  him. 

Oh,  miracle  of  good  fortune  !  the  jailer  had  turned  the 
key  before  the  door  was  completely  shut. 

The  rabbi  ventured  a  look  outside.     His  eyes,  used  to  the 

darkness,  had   no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  semicircular 

\  space,  inclosed  by  earthern  walls,  and  several  spiral  stair- 


cases leading  to  the  upper  floor.  At  the  end  of  it,  straight 
in  front  of  him,  were  some  steps  leading  to  a  black  porch 
opening  on  what  seemed  a  corridor,  of  which  he  could  see 
only  the  first  few  arches. 

He  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  to  this  porch.  Yes,  it 
was  a  corridor,  but  an  interminably  long  one.  It  was  but 
dimly  lighted — small  oil-lamps  were  hung  at  long  intervals 
to  the  beams  and  served  only  to  make  the  darkness  visible. 
The  end  of  the  corridor  was  lost  in  gloom.  There  was  not 
a  door  in  the  whole  length  of  ihe  wall.  On  the  left  were 
small,  closely  barred  windows,  which  now  let  in  a  few  rays 
of  reddish  light  from  above,  so  he  judged  it  must  be  evening. 
And  what  an  unearthly  silence  reigned  in  that  place  !  How- 
ever, down  at  the  end,  and  hidden  in  the  darkness,  might 
be  a  door  leading  to  liberty  !  It  was  his  last  hope,  so  keep- 
ing under  the  shadow  on  the  left,  he  crept  slowly  at  full 
length,  courageously  suppressing  a  groan  whenever  he  struck 
one  of  the  wounds  with  which  his  body  was  covered. 

Suddenly  a  sandaled  footstep  echoed  through  the  length 
of  the  stone  corridor.  He  was  seized  with  terror,  his  sight 
failed  him,  and  he  waited,  half-dead  with  apprehension  lest 
he  should  be  discovered. 

It  was  a  familiar,  hurrying  to  some  dungeon.  His  cowl 
concealed  his  countenance,  and  he  passed  rapidly,  with  a  pair 
of  flesh-pincers  in  his  hand.  The  rabbi  had  been  so  terrified 
that,  weakened  as  he  was  with  pain  and  hunger,  it  was 
nearly  an  hour  before  he  had  strength  to  move.  The  dread 
of  having  to  undergo  additional  torture  in  case  of  being 
found  out  made  him  for  a  moment  think  of  turning  back, 
but  Hope  whispered  to  his  soul  that  divine  perhaps  which 
comforts  us  in  our  worst  afflictions.  A  miracle  had  been 
performed  for  his  rescue  !  He  must  not  doubt  it !  So  he 
went  on,  though  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fear,  toward  pos- 
sible escape.  This  sepulchral  passage  seemed  to  lengthen 
mysteriously,  but  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  darkness  be- 
yond, where  there  must  surely  be  some  exit. 

Again  footsteps  were  heard,  but  this  time  they  were 
heavier  and  slower.  The  black-and-white  gowns  and  shovel 
hats  of  two  inquisitors  emerged  from  the  darkness.  They 
were  talking  in  low  tones  and  gesticulating,  as  if  they  were 
in  argument  upon  some  important  subject. 

On  seeing  them,  Rabbi  Aser  Abarbanel  shut  his  eyes  ; 
his  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  burst  and  a  cold  sweat  of  agony 
burst  out  on  him  ;  he  lay  as  if  dead  just  under  the  light  of 
a  lamp,  invoking  the  God  of  David  to  his  aid. 

The  two  inquisitors  stopped  under  the  lamp  in  the  heat  of 
their  discussion.  One  of  them,  who  was  listening  to  his  com- 
panion's argument,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  rabbi,  and  he, 
not  remarking  the  absent  look  in  those  staring  orbs,  seemed 
already  to  feel  the  red-hot  pincers  tearing  his  flesh.  But  the 
eyes  of  the  inquisitor  were  those  of  a  man  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  conversation  and  studying  his  answer  to  his 
companion's  argument. 

In  fact,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  two  sinister  individuals  con- 
tinued on  their  way,  slowly,  and  still  conversing  in  low 
tones,  toward  the  semicircular  court  through  which  the  fugi- 
tive had  passed.  He  had  not  been  seen  !  It  was  so  extra- 
ordinary an  escape  that  the  poor  wretch,  in  the  confusion  of 
his  mind,  said  to  himself :  "  Am  I  already  dead,  that  no  one 
sees  me?" 

He  must  hurry  toward  the  place  where  he  hoped  for  de- 
liverance, toward  the  shadowy  end  which  was  now  only 
about  thirty  paces  distant.  So  he  crawled  on  further,  and 
soon  came  to  the  dark  part  of  this  grewsome  corridor. 

He  felt  a  blast  of  cold  air  on  his  hands — it  came  from 
under  the  door.  Oh,  God  !  if  only  this  door  opened  on  the 
outer  world  !  He  was  giddy  with  hope  and  fear.  He  felt 
the  door  and  could  discover  no  bolts  nor  locks — simply  a 
latch.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  pressed  the  latch,  which  yielded 
silently,  and  the  door  stood  open  before  him. 

"  Hallelujah  ! "  sighed  the  rabbi  in  a  transport  of  thank- 
fulness at  the  sight  that  greeted  his  eyes. 

The  door  had  opened  on  a  garden,  under  a  sky  bright 
with  stars,  on  liberty  and  life  !  It  looked  upon  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Toward  the  sierra  in  that  direction  was 
safety.  Oh,  he  would  fly  !  he  would  run  all  night  under 
cover  of  the  citron  woods,  the  perfume  of  which  regaled  his 
nostrils  even  from  this  spot.  Once  in  the  mountains,  he 
would  be  safe.  He  was  breathing  God's  pure  air,  the  wind 
refreshed  him,  his  lungs  grew  stronger.  He  seemed  to  hear 
the  words  addressed  to  Lazarus  ;  and,  to  bless  the  God  who 
had  been  so  infinitely  merciful  to  him,  he  stretched  forth  his 
arms  and  raised  his  eyes  to  the  firmament. 

Then  he  thought  he  saw  the  shadow  of  his  arms  descend 
upon  himself — he  seemed  to  feel  these  shadowy  arms  clasp 
around  him  and  envelop  him — he  was  enfolded  in  a  tender 
embrace.  A  tall  figure  stood  near  him.  He  lowered  his 
eyes  and  they  remained  fixed  on  the  person  before  him  in 
horror  and  despair. 

He  was  in  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor  himself,  of 
the  venerable  Don  Pedro  Arbuez  d'Espila,  who  was  looking 
at  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  wilh  the  loving  expression 
of  a  good  shepherd  who  had  just  rescued  a  lost  sheep. 

The  sombre,  ascetic-looking  priest  pressed  the  Jew  to  his 
heart  in  a  transport  of  so  fervent  a  charity  that  the  sharp 
points  in  his  hair-shirt  pressed  into  the  Dominican's  flesh. 
Rabbi  Aser  Abarbanel  lay  nearly  fainting  with  grief  in  the 
arms  of  Don  Arbuez,  comprehending,  in  a  dazed  way,  that 
all  the  events  of  this  evening  were  only  a  premeditated  and 
additional  torture.  ~ 

It  was  the  Torture  by  Hope. 

The  Grand  Inquisitor,  with  an  accent  of  poignant  re- 
proach and  a  look  of  consternation,  said  :  "  What,  my  son  ! 
did  you  wish  to  leave  us  on  the  eve  of  possible  salvation?" 

And  the  priest,  Don  Pedro  Arbuez  d'Espila,  released 
from  his  embrace  the  Rabbi  Aser  AbarbaneL — Translated 
for  the  Argonaut  front  the  French  of  Villiers  de  ITsle 
Adam. 


Bicycles  are  used  for  smuggling  on  the  frontier  of  France 
and  Belgium.  The  customs  officers  at  Tourcoing  took  to 
pieces  the  machine  ridden  by  a  man  they  suspected,  and 
found  that  all  the  hollow  tubing  was  stuffed  with  tobacco. 


October  ii,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


A    FRENCH    LAWSUIT. 

The    Courts    Awarded    a    L-ife    Income    to    the    Mother    of   a    Man 

Killed    in    a    Duel  —  The    Surviving    Duelist 

Made  to  Pay  It. 


The  civil  tribunal  of  the  Seine  has  just  decided  a  trial 
which  brings  up  souvenirs  of  that  celebrated  vweitr,  Ludovic 
de  Gramont,  Duke  of  Caderousse,  and  which  is  a  striking 
sequel  to  a  celebrated  case,  resulting  from  a  duel,  which  was 
pleaded  before  the  court  of  assizes  of  the  Seine  and  Oise. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1S62,  after  a  bitter  controversy 
between  Le  Sport  and  'Cue.  Journal  des  Haras,  an  encounter 
took  place  in  the  forest  of  Saint-Germain  between  M.  Dillon, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  editor  of  Le  Sport,  and  the 
Duke  of  Caderousse.  The  duel  had  a  fatal  issue.  At  the 
end  of  barely  a  few  seconds,  M.  Dillon  received  a  fatal 
thrust  from  the  sword  of  the  Duke  of  Caderousse.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  November,  1862,  the  Duke  of  Caderousse 
and  his  two  seconds,  M.  Talon  and  M.  de  Fitzjames,  as 
well  as  the  seconds  of  M.  Dillon,  Colonel  de  Noe  and  M. 
de  Mussy,  appeared  before  the  assize  court  of  the  Seine  and 
Oise,  the  duke  being  accused  of  murder  with  premeditation 
and  the  others  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder.  The  five 
accused  gentlemen  were  acquitted. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  trial  that  M.  de  Villemessant 
was  called  as  a  witness.  Villemessant  was  the  famous  editor 
of  the  Figaro,  and  arrogated  to  himself  a  certain  infallibility 
on  most  topics.  The  procureur-general  severely  observed 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  :  "  I  should  like  to  know  by 
what  right,  sir,  you  make  your  journal  a  monitor  of  duels." 
About  a  week  after,  on  the  twenty- fifth  of  November,  1862, 
the  assize  court  of  Versailles  was  called  to  pass  upon  a  suit 
for  damages,  brought  by  Mme.  Dillon,  mother  of  the  slain 
duelist,  against  M.  de  Gramont,  Duke  of  Caderousse.  M. 
Frederick  Thomas,  the  advocate  of  Mme.  Dillon,  demanded 
in  her  name  an  annual  income  of  four  thousand  francs  for 
life,  to  revert,  upon  her  death,  to  her  two  sons,  Horace  and 
Hector  Dillon,  both  of  whom  were  mentally  incompetent. 
M.  Thomas  expressed  himself  on  the  trial  in  these  fiery 
words,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Caderousse  :  "  The  bloody 
corpse,  which  is  your  work,  you  will  carry  always.  It  will 
weigh  upon  all  your  actions.  It  will  hang  over  all  your 
joys.  It  will  be  your  daily  chastisement.  You  can  not 
lighten  this  burden.  But  you  can  say  :  '  I  have  been  un- 
fortunate, I  have  been  imprudent,  I  have  slain  a  human  be- 
ing, but  I  have  done  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  diminish 
the  evil  that  I  h  ive  done.'  I  pity  you  if,  on  the  conlrary, 
you  will  be  reduced  to  say  :  '  I  have  shown  myself  parsi- 
monious and  avaricious  but  once.  It  was  when  the  question 
arose  whether  I  should  indemnify  a  mother  mourning  for 
the  death  of  a  son  slain  by  my  hand.  In  my  life  of  elegance 
and  dissipation  I  have  haggled  over  but  one  thing,  the  price 
of  the  blood  that  I  have  shed.'  " 

In  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Caderousse,  M.  Lachaud 
replied  :  "  Mme.  Dillon  can  not  be  consoled  with  money. 
It  would  be  a  shameful  thing  to  extend  such  vile  consolation 
to  a  stricken  mother.  Money  can  not  be  asked  for  the  life 
of  a  man  who  has  voluntarily  gone  upon  the  dueling  field 
and  has  been  the  victim  of  his  own  imprudence.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  M.  de  Caderousse  will  deplore  through 
his  entire  life  the  death  which  he  has  caused.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  a  weight  which  will  rest  always  on  his  heart.  We 
have  before  us  a  family  poor,  humble.  This  family  was  in 
this  condition  during  M.  Dillon's  life-time.  It  will  be  so 
after  his  death." 

Here  the  presiding  judge  interrupted  to  say  that  the  court 
desired  to  have  some  information  concerning  the  fortune  of 
the  Duke  of  Caderousse.  M.  Lachaud  replied  :  "  In  regard 
to  this  point,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  court  that  the  duke 
has  led  a  somewhat  dissipated  life,  that  he  has  had  many 
expenses,  and  that  he  has  seriously  impaired  his  fortune. 
I  do  not  say  that  he  is  ruined — -that  would  not  be  true.  But 
a  week  ago  he  was  represented  as  being  penniless,  and  now 
he  is  said  to  possess  an  inexhaustible  fortune.  The  truth 
lies  between  these  two  statements." 

Mme.  Dillon's  advocate  said:  "We  know  at  least  that 
the  Duke  of  Caderousse  had  dissipated  over  a  million  when 
a  judicial  council  was  named  to  take  charge  of  his  estate. 
There  remains  to  him,  therefore,  at  least  another  million, 
with  the  usufruct  of  a  fortune  of  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  francs  belonging  to  his  brother,  who  died  on  the 
way  to  Brazil." 

Here  M.  Lachaud,  the  duke's  attorney,  interrupted  :  "  So, 
sir,  Mme.  Dillon  wishes  a  large  sum  of  money  from  us  be- 
cause we  are  rich.  Therefore,  it  is  not  because  she  is 
entitled  to  indemnity,  but  because  the  duke  is  a  man  of 
large  fortune,  that  she  demands  of  this  court  that  it  should 
pay  her  money." 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  preceding  extracts  which  way 
the  case  was  going.  The  court,  after  having  declared  that 
"  recourse  to  arms  to  avenge  an  injury,  real  or  pretended, 
constitutes,  whoever  may  have  been  the  offender,  a  fault 
common  to  the  two  parties,"  and  therefore  coming  under 
section  1382  of  the  Code  of  Napoleon,  compelled  the  Duke 
of  Caderousse  to  pay  to  Mme.  Dillon  for  the  term  of  her 
life  an  annual  sum  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  francs, 
two-thirds  of  which  should  devolve,  upon  her  death,  to  her 
sons,  Horace  and  Hector  Dillon,  each  for  one-third  only, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  addition  was  :  "  The  said 
widow  Dillon,  in  order  to  assure  the  payment  of  the  afore- 
said amount,  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  that  Gramont- 
Caderousse  deposit  in  the  hands  of  an  established  broker  of 
the  Bourse  of  Paris  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase,  at  the 
market  rates  of  the  day  on  which  the  deposit  shall  be  made, 
government  funds  which  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  shall 
pay  the  aforesaid  sum  of  three  thousand  francs,  which  shall 
become  payable  to  Mme.  Dillon  and  to  her  two  sons  as  a 
usufruct  according  to  the  terms  hereinbefore  indicated." 

The  judgment  of  the  assize  court  of  Versailles  was  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter,  but  Mme.  Dillon  did  not  benefit  long 
by    the  sum    which   had    been  allotted    to    her.     She    died 


shortly  after  judgment  had  been  rendered,  and  her  son 
Hector  shortly  followed  her  to  the  tomb.  There  then  re- 
mained only  Horace  Dillon,  in  whose  name  government 
funds  bringing  in  an  income  of  twelve  hundred  francs  had 
been  deposited  at  the  Caisse.  He  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  asylum  for  the  insane  where  he  had  been  cared 
for.  Nevertheless,  each  year  since  1867  the  twelve-hundred- 
francs  income  have  been  scrupulously  deposited  at  the 
Caisse. 

Thirty  years  have  rolled  away  since  these  events.  Horace 
Dillon  has  never  presented  himself  to  claim  the  funds  stand- 
ing in  his  name.  Therefore  the  heirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Caderousse,  who  died  in  the  Orient  many  years  ago,  have 
brought  before  the  civil  tribunal  of  the  Seine  a  suit  to  extin- 
guish Dillon's  title  to  these  accrued  sums.  These  heirs  of 
the  Duke  of  Caderousse  are  M.  Gideon-Jacques  Christian 
Paulze  d'Yvoy  ;  Marquis  de  la  Poype,  secretary  of  embassy  ; 
M.  Charles  Rene  Paulze  d'Yvoy  ;  Mme.  Elisabeth  Paulze 
d'Yvoy  ;  Mme.  Alexandrine  de  Croix,  widow  of  Marquis  de 
Caulaincourt  ;  Mme.  Ernestine  de  Croix,  widow  of  the 
Count  d'Andigne  ;  the  Marquis  de  Pracomtal ;  and  Mme. 
Philippine  de  Pracomtal,  widow  of  the  Count  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld. The  civil  tribunal  has  just  handed  down  a  judg- 
ment by  which  it  is  declared  that  the  Caderousse  heirs  have 
no  right  to  these  funds,  and  that  they  must  continue  to  be 
paid  inlo  the  Caisse  as  heretofore.  The  heirs  are  condemned 
to  pay  the  costs  of  suit. 

This  curious  case  is  interesting  for  more  points  than  one. 
In  the  first  place,  it  shows  the  scrupulous  way  with  which 
the  French  courts  regard  trust  funds  ;  but  the  most  notable 
factor  is  that  a  French  court  should  have  mulcted  a  duelist 
in  damages  running  to  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  slain.  The  relative  in  this  case  was  not  even 
a  wife.  This  old  case  coming  up  after  thirty  years,  when  it 
was  almost  forgotten,  may  cause  other  suits  to  be  brought 
by  the  wives  of  men  killed  upon  the  field  of  honor.  I  know 
of  nothing  which  would  more  speedily  extinguish  the  "code 
duello  "  than  the  saddling  of  the  support  of  widows  and 
families  upon  the  duelist  who  has  killed  his  adversary. 

Paris,  September  12,  1897.  St.  Martin. 


The  Argonaut  is  in  receipt  of  a  commun:cation  from  a  sub- 
scriber in  Redlands,  in  which  he  says  :  "  I  appeal  to  you  as 
the  most  independent  and  perhaps  influential  journal  in  Califor- 
nia to  right  the  great  wrong  pointed  out  in  the  accompanying 
communication."  These  complimentary  words  naturally  led  us 
to  look  at  once  at  the  communication.  It  is  headed  "  Un- 
lawful Delays,"  and  is  some  ten  pages  long.  It  recites  the 
fact  that  under  the  constitution  of  California,  judges  are  not 
allowed  to  draw  or  receive  their  monthly  salaries  unless  no 
cases  before  their  courts  remain  undecided  for  the  period  of 
ninety  days.  Our  correspondent  says  :  "  But  it  is  notorious 
that  decisions  are  not  rendered  for  many  years,  while  no  one 
doubts  that  judges  draw  their  salaries  as  promptly  as  if 
they  were  complying  with  the  law."  Our  correspondent 
then  proceeds  to  excoriate  the  courts.  But  he  indulges  in 
the  common  vice  of  jumping  at  conclusions.  The  words  in 
italics — the  italics  are  ours — form  the  keystone  of  his  arch 
of  reasoning,  but  they  are  erroneous,  and  his  arch  of 
reasoning  falls  to  the  ground.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
we  recently  looked  up  the  matter,  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  California  had  not  drawn  their  salaries  for  many 
months,  owing  to  the  press   of  undecided  cases  upon  their 

calendar. 

^  »  *■ 

For  ten  years  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  kept  the  run  of 
murders  and  homicides  so  far  as  it  could,  and  has  made  an 
annual  report  of  them.  According  to  these  reports,  there 
were  1,449  homicides  in  the  country  in  18S6  and  7,900  in 
1895.  The  tables  show  a  great  but  irregular  annual  in- 
crease. The  Tribunes  estimate  of  the  number  of  lynch- 
ings  gives  133  in  1886,  236  in  1892,  and  160  in  1S95.  It 
shows  2  20-100  executions  to  every  100  homicides.  The 
statistics  of  murders  in  Europe,  as  given  in  the  "World 
Almanac,"  show  that  the  Italians  kill  most  readily,  the  aver- 
age annual  number  of  murders  ,in  Italy  being  2,470,  or  29.4 
to  every  10,000  deaths.  Spain  follows  with  a  ratio  of  23.8. 
Austria's  ratio  is  8.8, -France's  8.0,  and  England's  7.1. 
These  European  figures,  however,  apply  to  murders  alone, 
and  do  not  include,  like  the  tables  for  the  United  States,  all 
sorts  of  manslaughters,  justifiable  or  otherwise. 


A  Parisian  who  suspects  that  the  food  or  drink  which  he 
has  purchased  is  adulterated,  can  have  the  article  analyzed 
free  of  cost  at  the  municipal  laboratory.  If  impurities  are 
found,  the  city  undertakes  the  prosecution  of  the  tradesman, 
and  after  conviction  the  offender  is  not  only  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  but  may  be  obliged  to  display  in  his  window 
a  sign  reading,  "  Convicted  of  Adulteration."  There  is 
room  for  a  similar  law  in  this  city. 


A  large  number  of  Japan's  earthquakes   come  from   the 

deep  sea  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tonegawa,  the  largest  of  the 

Japanese  rivers.     The   river  brings   down    alluvial  detritus 

which  is  deposited   on   the  brink  of  a  deep  hollow  in  the 

ocean,  and  from  time  to  time  the  accumulated  deposit  slides 

into   the  depths,  shaking  not  only  the  sea-bottom,  but  the 

adjacent  land. 

-^»-^ 

Prussia's  chief  executioner,  Herr  Reindl,  of  Magdeburg, 
recently  celebrated  his  golden  wedding,  his  son  celebrating 
his  silver  wedding  at  the  same  time.  "Executioners  from  all 
parts  of  Germany  were  present,  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  not 
only  telegraphed  his  congratulations  but  sent  a  "  Marriage 
Jubilee  Medal"  to  the  elder  couple. 


An  administrative  regulation  which  held  good  in  Prussia 
for  a  century  and  more  has  been  abolished.  It  was  the 
provision  that  every  official  and  employee  of  the  state  should, 
before  he  could  lawfully  marry,  obtain  the  consent  of  his 
superiors  to  the  step. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Jules    Verne,  the   veteran   story-teller,  has   been  nu* 
fifty-five  years. 

The  Marquis  de  Leuville,  it  is  announced,  has  gone  to 
Paris  with  the  object  of  challenging  all  the  detractors  of 
Prince  Henri  of  Orleans,  so  long  as  the  prince  is  unable  to 
wield  a  sword  in  his  own  defense. 

Ellen  Terry  has  a  very  simple  recipe  for  the  retention  of 
youth  and  beauty.  You  must  work  till  tired,  sleep  till 
rested,  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  live  in  cool  rooms,  take  a 
daily  sponge  bath,  and  eat  the  simplest  food. 

One  of  the  buildings  of  which  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  is  proud 
is  the  drug-store  in  which  Thomas  C.  Piatt  started  his 
career.  He  started  in  politics  as  a  political  glee-club  singer, 
and  the  back  room  of  his  drug-store  soon  became  the  county 
head-quarters  of  his  parly. 

Colonel  Isaac  Avery  Wheeler,  who  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
a  few  days  ago,  was  for  a  long  time  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  Although  a  devout  Methodist  and  of 
a  peaceful  disposition,  he  had  fought  four  duels  with  men 
who  had  cast  aspersions  on  his  motives. 

Mme.  Dieulafoy,  the  famous  traveler  and  archaeologist,  is 
one  of  the  two  or  three  women  to  whom  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  granted  permission  to  wear  masculine  garb.  She 
is  always  as  correctly  dressed  as  a  London  swell,  and  she 
and  her  husband  patronize  the  same  tailor. 

Thomas  W.  Burton,  a  Wisconsin  farmer,  who  was  a 
Federal  scout  in  the  Civil  War,  once  lay  within  twenly  feet 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  tried  for  five  minutes  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  shoot  the  great  soldier.  The  deed 
seemed  too  much  like  murder,  however,  and  the  general's 
life  was  spared.  Burton  now  treasures  a  letter  in  which  Lee 
thanks  him. 

Munkacsy,  when  engaged  on  his  picture,  "  The  Cruci- 
fixion," had  himself  bound  to  a  cross  and  photographed  in 
this  position  in  order  to  study  the  anatomy  and  pose  of  the 
crucified  one.  In  painting  "  Ecce  Homo,"  he  worked  con- 
tinuously seven  months  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  his  friends  say  that  even  the  painter's  daily  walks 
supplied  him  with  material. 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  said  to  be  negotiating  with  the  Duke 
J  of  Sutherland  to  buy  forty  thousand  acres  of  the  duke's 
vast  estate  in  Sutherlandshire,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scot- 
land. The  duke  practically  owns  the  whole  of  Sutherland 
County,  two-thirds  of  which  consists  of  deer-forests.  But 
the  duke's  policy  has  been  to  break  these  up  and  reclaim 
them  for  tenants.  Walter  Winan's  unpopularity,  gained  in 
leasing  great  tracts  in  Scotland  and  preserving  them  for 
game,  removing  everything  in  the  shape  of  human  life,  will 
not  be  emulated  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  whose  idea  is  said  to  be 
to  transform  the  land  into  a  model  estate.  The  duke  would 
scarcely  take  less  than  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  this  strip  of  his  estate. 

Rodman  Wanamaker  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
American  colony  of  Paris,  and  lives  in  the  finest  apartment 
on  the  Champs-Elysees.  He  was  decorated  by  the  French 
Government  in  the  early  spring,  and  made  a  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  spends  money  like  a  prince,  and 
his  dinners  and  coaching-parties  are  famous  over  two  con- 
tinents. Mr.  Wanamaker's  greatest  hobby  is  the  American 
Art  Association,  of  which  he  is  president.  Through  his 
assistance  it  has  a  superb  home  not  far  from  the  Institut  de 
France,  where  every  comfort  and  luxury  may  be  had  by  the 
members  for  the  yearly  fee  of  four  dollars.  Mr.  Wanamaker 
is  the  son  of  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is 
married  to  Miss  Parker,  who  was  born  in  America,  but  who 
has  lived  so  long  in  Paris  that  she  is  more  French  than  the 
French.     They  have  three  children. 

The  Pope  is  in  better  health  than  he  was  last  winter.  He 
passes  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  in  the  apartment  especially 
prepared  for  him  in  the  tower  of  Leo  the  Fourth  in  the 
Vatican  gardens,  where,  by  reason  of  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  the  temperature  is  always  pleasant.  He  rises  early 
and  immediately  receives  a  resume'  of  news  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  prepared  purposely  for  him,  in  the  most  con- 
densed form,  by  a  special  office  in  the  Vatican,  which  works 
from  midnight  until  his  hour  for  receiving  it,  summarizing  it 
from  telegrams,  letters,  and  newspapers.  This  general  out- 
look over  the  world  is  shortly  after  completed  by  a  visit 
from  Cardinal  Rampolla,  with  whom  he  discusses  the  most 
important  affairs.  After  a  frugal  breakfast,  accompanied  by 
his  private  attendant,  he  descends  to  the  garden  and  is 
driven  to  the  tower  of  Leo  the  Fourth,  escorted  only  by  a 
member  of  the  Noble  Guard,  with  whom  he  converses 
about  the  doings  and  gossip  of  the  town. 

Angdlique  Cruchot,  who  was  found  dead  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  fortification  trenches  of  Montreuil,  was  made  famous  in 
her  day  by  her  strange  resemblance  to  the  Empress  Eugenie 
when  both  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  beauty.  She  was  born 
a  daughter  of  the  people,  and,  under  the  name  of  Rigolette, 
rose  to  high  promotion  in  the  demi-monde,  passing,  says  the 
Temps,  through  the  successive  stages  of  the  Vauxhall,  the 
Pre-Catelan,  and  the  Mabille.  Her  fatal  likeness  to  the 
Empress  Eugenie  made  her  notorious,  and  the  Anti- 
Imperialists  christened  her  Radinguette  from  the  emperor's 
nickname  of  Badinguet.  The  name  was  scandalous,  and  the 
police  prefecture  stepped  in,  but  a  high  diplomat  who  had 
heard  of  her  fame  intervened  also,  and  Rigolette,  alias 
Badinguette,  disappeared  from  the  scene  to  turn  up  again  in 
the  Bois,  and  router  carosse  under  the  title  of  the  Comtesse 
de  Montignon — with  a  protector.  Then  came  the  war  and 
the  siege.  They  brought  the  fall  of  the  diplomat  and  the 
fall  of  Badinguette  ;  the  castle  in  the  air  fell,  too,  and  ;tl?o 
the  villa  at  Parc-aux-  Princes.  The  rest  is  a  history  < 
cline  and  fall,  ending  in  the  discovery  of  an  old 
woman  dead  in  a  ditch  at  Montreuil. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  ii,  1897. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

"Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker." 
In  the  preparation  of  his  latest  book,  "Hugh 
Wynne,  Free  Quaker,"  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  has  had 
access  to  the  great  collection  of  family  letters  which 
belong  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
From  these  he  has  gathered  the  details  of  family 
history  and  the  ins  and  outs  of  Philadelphia  Colonial 
society  and  so  thoroughly  saturated  himself  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  that  he  is  able  to  write  about  the 
revolutionary  period  with  as  great  familiarity  as  if  he 
had  actually  lived  in  it. 

It  seems  a  pity,  however,  that  he  did  not  give  the 
book  a  more  suggestive  title,  for  the  term  "Free 
Quaker,"  he  admits,  in  the  introduction,  "has  no 
meaning  for  most  of  the  younger  generation,  and  yet 
it  should  tell  a  story  of  many  sad  spiritual  struggles, 
of  much  heart-searching  distress,  of  brave  decisions, 
and  of  battle  and  of  camp." 

The  story  is  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography  writ- 
ten in  a  quaint  colonial  style,  by  Hugh  Wynne,  the 
son  of  a  Philadelphia  Quaker,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
his  friend  Jack  Warder's  diary,  has  undertaken  to 
tell  the  history  of  his  life— a  difficult  task,  he  claims, 
because  he  "  knows  not  how  to  set  forth  what  is  out- 
side of  his  own  knowledge,  nor  how  to  pretend  to 
that  marvelous  insight  as  to  motives  and  thoughts 
which  they  affect  who  write  books  of  fiction." 

There  is  so  little  plot  in  "  Hugh  Wynne,"  and  so 
much  detail,  that  without  the  added  interest  of  the 
historically  correct  incidents  from  the  lives  of  Wash- 
ington, Lafayette,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Major  Andre, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  other  notable  characters  of 
revolutionary  times,  we  should  find  the  book  dull  and 
lifeless.  Like  "Characteristics,"  it  is  a  character 
study  and  shows  the  results  of  the  author's  long  life- 
time of  observation  of  human  nature. 

Hugh  Wynne's  father  is  a  cold,  stern  man,  de- 
scended from  Welsh  ancestors  who  had  renounced 
their  inheritance  of  Wyncote,  in  Wales,  and  come 
to  America  for  the  sake  of  religious  freedom.  His 
mother  is  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  French  gentle- 
man who  had  become  a  Quaker.  She  had  silken 
hair  that  was  "so  curly  as  to  be  ever  in  rebellion 
against  the  custom  of  Friends,  which  would  have 
had  it  fiat  on  the  temples"  ;  and,  indeed,  her  for- 
eign manner  and  little  French  ejaculations  were  as 
much  "in  rebellion  against  the  custom  of  Friends" 
as  her  locks  were.  She  thought  it  odd  to  have  a 
color  for  religion,  and  wondered  "  if  drab  goodness 
be  belter  than  red  goodness  !  " 

The  biographer  dwells  at  too  great  length  upon 
the  years  of  his  childhood,  with  its  multitude  of  im- 
pressions and  hardships  and  temptations.  Of  course 
he  is  brought  up  under  all  the  restrictions  of  a 
Quaker  household,  and  not  until  his  father  goes 
away  to  India  on  a  trading  expedition,  made  neces- 
sary in  his  business  by  the  rapidly  growing  feeling 
of  hostility  between  the  colonies  and  mother  country, 
does  the  boy  learn  anything  of  the  world.  During 
his  father's  absence  he  lives  with  his  aunt.  Mistress 
Gainor  Wynne,  a  strong,  vigorous  lady,  who  "  went 
her  own  way,  conducted  the  business  of  her  estate, 
which  was  ample,  with  skill  and  ability,  and  asked 
the  advice  of  no  one."  Under  her  roof  the  nephew 
soon  begins  to  shed  his  Quaker  views,  for  "  to  her 
house  came  the  better  class  of  British  officers,  and 
ombre  and  quadrille  were  often  played  far  into  the 
night.  Mistress  Gainor  Wynne  lost  or  won  with  the 
coolness  of  an  old  gambler." 

Mistress  Gainor  Wynne  is  the  best-drawn  charac- 
ter in  the  book.  With  the  true  American  spirit,  she 
does  not  hesitate  to  side  with  the  colonists  when  the 
serious  business  of  war  finally  begins,  and  great  is  her 
chagrin  when  she  is  forced  to  quarter  officers  of  the 
Hessian  regiment.  "'My  house  is  full  of  Dutch 
dogs,'  she  cried.  '  As  soon  as  they  came  they  ordered 
bones.'  In  fact,  they  had  asked  quite  civilly  enough 
if  they  might  have  supper.  *  1  saw  them  at  their 
feed,'  says  my  aunt,  '  and  the  big  beast,  General 
Knyphausen,  spread  my  best  butter  on  his  bread  with 
his  thumb,  sir — his  thumb  !  And  pipes  !  heavens  ! ' " 
Little  wonder  that  Hugh  grew  to  have  "a  mighty 
mind  for  anything  but  non-resistance,''  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  principal  article  of  faith  in  the 
"  Friends'  "  creed. 

Finally  one  day  in  his  aunt's  house  he  receives  a 
letter  from  the  "clerk  of  the  meeting,"  inclosing  a 
formal  minute  of  the  final  action  of  the  Friends  in 
his  case:  "'What  is  that,'  said  Aunt  Gainor. 
'Give  it  me.'  Then  she  put  on  a  pair  of  the  new 
spectacles  with  wire  supports  to  rest  on  the  ears.  '  Dr. 
Franklin  gave  me  these  new  inventions,  and  a  great 
comfort,  too.  He  was  here  to-day.  You  should  see 
him,  Hugh.  He  was  dressed  very  fine  in  a  velvet  coat 
with  new  shilling  buttons,  and  bless  me  !  but  he  has 
got  manners  as  fine  as  his  ruffles,  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal — Mechlin  of  the  best.'  "  Hugh  feels  no 
distress  over  his  dismissal  from  the  Society  of  Friends, 
but  rather  rejoices  in  his  freedom — and  also  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  easy  to  make  a  choice  of  sides — 
and  then  he  plunges  actively  into  the  war. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of   the  story  Hugh 

Wynne  is  very  deeply  in  love  with  the  sweet  damsel 

who  had  been  his  champion  in   early  school-days, 

Mistress  Darthea  Penniston.     But  not  until  the  last 

pages  does  he  finally  succeed  in  winning  her,  for  the 

resolute  little  Tory  maiden  had  pledged  her  word  to 

another  and  was  loath  to  break  it.     "  '  Sir,"  she  said, 

!.   sudden  dignity  that  I  was  overcome  and 

back  apace,  '  I  am  promised  ;  let  that  suffice.'" 

l'his  other  one  was  Captain  Arthur  Wynne,  son  of 


the  Wynne  of  Wyncote  and  cousin  of  Hugh  Wynne. 
He  had  come  to  America  to  secure  from  Hugh's 
father  the  possession  of  an  ancient  deed  needed  to 
perfect  his  family's  title  to  the  ancestral  estates. 
From  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  Hugh 
had  disliked  and  distrusted  him,  and  they  grew  to 
be  the  bitterest  enemies.  During  the  war  he  had 
found  Hugh  nearly  dead  in  a  comfortless  prison 
and  refused  to  lift  a  finger  to  help  him.  At  another 
time  he  had  attempted  to  expose  his  cousin's  dis- 
guise aud  thereby  make  him  liable  to  arrest,  but  was 
happily  frustrated  in  his  design  by  the  quick  wit  of 
Major  Andre"  and  Darthea,  who  fell  in  a  faint  at  a 
convenient  moment.  He  was  also  deeply  implicated 
in  Arnold's  treason.  Other  dishonorable  things  are 
charged  against  him,  but  Darthea  continues  loyal 
to  him  until  Mistress  Gainor  Wynne,  who  was  all  her 
life  "fond  of  'inventing  chances,'  a  fine  phrase  of 
which  she  was  proud,  and  interfering  authoritatively 
in  the  affairs  of  men  and  women,"  takes  matters 
into  her  own  hands  and  confronts  Darthea  with 
such  conclusive  proofs  of  Arthur  Wynne's  duplicity 
that  she  gives  him  up  willingly. 

Every  now  and  then  the  reader  is  permitted  to 
glance  under  the  tent-curtain  of  the  commander-in- 
chief's  head- quarters.  In  fact,  the  most  pleasing 
feature  of  the  book  is  this  intimate  contact  with  the 
great  general ;  but  all  the  men  of  that  day  were  not 
wholly  of  our  opinion  about  the  greatness  of  General 
Washington.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who  never  hesi- 
tates to  express  his  opinion  that  "  war  and  the  drink- 
ing of  spirits  should  cease,"  thinks  that  he  is  "no 
soldier."  Adams  is  in  favor  of  electing  a  new  com- 
mander-in-chief every  year.  Captain  McLane  says 
of  him  :  "  Yes,  the  general  is  a  reserved,  tranquil 
man,  with  a  chained-up  devil  inside  of  him  1 " 

After  his  escape  from  the  provost,  where  he  had 
been  imprisoned  for  many  weeks,  Hugh  goes  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  to  secure  his  promised  commission  : 

"  I  drew  back  and  waited.  In  a  few  moments  the 
general  came  out,  and,  mounting,  sat  still  until  all  the 
rest  of  his  staff  were  mounted.  He  had  changed 
greatly  from  the  fresh,  clear-skinned  country  gentle- 
man I  saw  first  in  Philadelphia.  This  severe,  inflex- 
ible, decisive  man  could  be  then  the  venturesome 
soldier,  willing  to  put  every  fortune  on  a  chance,  risk- 
ing himself  with  a  courage  that  alarmed  men  for  his 
life.  Does  any  but  a  fool  think  that  he  could  have 
been  all  these  things  and  not  have  had  in  him  the 
wild  blood  of  passion  ?  He  had  a  love  for  fine 
clothes  and  show,  and  was,  1  fear,  at  times  extrava- 
gant. .  .  .  Was  he  religious  ?  1  do  not  know,  men 
say  so.  He  might  have  been  and  yet  have  had  his 
hours  of  ungoverned  rage  or  of  other  forms  of  human 
weakness.  He  was  not  given  to  speech  concerning 
his  creed." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  Major  Andre"  had  once 
helped  Hugh  to  escape  capture,  and  naturally  Hugh 
feels  very  deeply  the  arrest  and  capture  of  Andrei 
"  1  think  he  did  believe  he  was  only  doing  his  duty," 
Hugh  says,  "yet  I  had  rather  Andre"  had  not  gone 
on  this  errand  with  the  promise  of  a  great  reward." 

It  is  a  thrilling  scene  when  Hugh  goes  to  his  excel- 
lency to  plead  for  Andre"  a  soldier's  death  rather  than 
the  gallows.  All  the  greatness  of  the  great  general 
appears  when,  placing  duty  before  sentiment  and 
friendship,  he  refuses  to  alter  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

Possibly  this  work  may  some  time  come  to  be  con- 
sidered a  masterpiece  of  American  fiction,  because  it 
gives  such  a  true  and  entertaining  picture  of  the 
most  interesting  period  of  our  history  and  is  not  stul- 
tified by  inaccuracies. 

Published  in  two  volumes  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Sarah  Grand  has  named  her  forthcoming  novel, 
which  Messrs.  Appleton  will  publish  in  November, 
"  The  Beth  Book."  Beth  is  the  name  of  the  heroine, 
and  the  story  is  of  her  life,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Those  in  a  position  to  know  say  that  it  is 
largely  autobiographical. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  novel  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, "  Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,"  was  announced 
for  publication  by  the  Century  Company  for  Septem- 
ber 24th.  ■•  The  large  first  edition  of  the  book  was 
exhausted  by  advance  orders  some  days  ago.  The 
work  was  at  once  put  upon  the  press  again,  but  the 
second  edition  has  since  been  further  increased  in 
size,  and  this  has  made  necessary  the  postponement 
of  the  date  of  issue  until  October  8th. 

James  Lane  Allen's  "  Choir  Invisible,"  which  is 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  has  gone  into 
its  fiftieth  thousand.  Mr.  Allen  is  about  to  go 
abroad  (if  he  has  not  already  started),  and  will  find  a 
cordial  welcome  awaiting  him  ;  for  the  English  press 
has  lauded  his  work  as  highly  as  the  papers  in  this 
country. 

"The  Story  of  Germ  Life,"  by  Professor  H.  W. 
Conn,  of  Wesleyan  University,  is  the  title  of  a  forth- 
coming volume  in  Appletons'  Library  of  Useful 
Stories. 

Mrs.  Browning's  correspondence  will  be  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company  this  month.  Next  week 
the  same  publishers  issue  the  second  series  of  Pal- 
grave's  "Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics,"  a 
book  which  has  held  so  high  a  place  for  so  many 
years  in  its  initial  volume  that  the  appearance  of  its 
concluding  part  will  be  hailed  everywhere  with  the 
liveliest  curiosity. 

Miss  Montresor's  forthcoming  novel,  "At  the  Cross 
Roads,"  announced  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  is  her 
first  long  effort  since  her  very  successful  story,  "  Into 


the  Highways  and  Hedges."  She  has  been  engaged 
in  writing  it  for  more  than  a  year,  and  those  who 
have  read  the  manuscript  consider  it  the  best  work 
she  has  done.  Mr.  Max  Pemberton's  new  story, 
"A  Phantom  Army,"  will  be  published  this  autumn 
by  the  Appletons.  Another  "red"  book,  namely, 
"The  Red  Terror,"  by  Felix  Gras,  the  author  of 
"The  Reds  of  the  Midi,"  will  also  issue  this  autumn 
from  the  same  house. 

Literature  is  to  be  the  title  of  a  new  weekly  pub- 
lication which  will  be  issued  in  London  and  New 
York,  and  of  which  H.  D.  Traill  will  be  the 
editor.  In  London  the  Times  will  publish  it,  while 
here  it  will  bear  the  imprint  of  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Noting  the  death,  on  September  9th,  of  Richard 
Holt  Hutlon,  long  an  editor  of  the  London  Spec- 
lator,  the  Spectator  says  in  its  issue  of  the  eleventh  : 

"His  colleagues  are  forbidden  by  pledges  which 
they  can  not  break  either  to  write  a  memoir  of  him 
or,  within  the  range  of  their  influence,  to  permit  any 
one  else  to  do  so.  They  can,  therefore,  only  record 
their  grief  at  an  event  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  terminates  an  unbroken  friend- 
ship of  thirty-six  years  and  a  literary  alliance  which, 
at  once  in  its  duration  and  completeness,  is  probably 
without  precedent." 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  a  "Hand- 
book of  European  History."  by  Arthur  Hassall.  In 
it,  parallel  columns  show  what  events  of  importance 
were  taking  place  at  or  about  the  same  time  in  Ger- 
many, Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  England,  and 
France. 


Sight  is  priceless.  Its  pres- 
ervation is  a  science.  Come 
to  us  at  the  first  sign  of  fail- 
ing vision. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7    Kearny    St.  Opticians. 


A  new  kind 
of  soap  is  an 


EXPERIMENT 


and  may  be  a  fail- 
ure* but  you  know 
that  Ivory  Soap  is 
pure  and  that  you 
can  safely  use  it  in 
the  baby*  bath 
and  to  clean  the 
most  delicate  laces 


ENGRAVING  and 
PLATE  PRINTING 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  St. 

Successful  beyond  ail  precedent . 

"THE    ILLS    OF     I NDICESTION  " 

(And  the  Nervous  and  Cutaneous  Ills  Depending  Thereon.) 
By  Dr.  H.  Pautsch,  North  Berkeley,  California. 

This  is  an  original  system  of  instruction  which  for  the 
first  time  explains  and  cures,  without  drugs,  without  diet- 
ing, without  apparatus.     338  pages,  #5.00. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco  by  WM.  Doxey,  631  Mar- 
ket St.,  and  the  JSuipnriuin   Book  Department. 


Ready  Friday,  October  8.      Published  by 

THE   CENTURY  CO. 


a 


Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's 

Novel  of  the    American    Revolution, 

HUGH     WYNNE, 

FREE    QUAKER. 

Sometime  Brevet  Lieut.-Colonel  on 

the  Staff  of  his  Excellency, 

General  Washington." 

Pictures  by  Howard  Pyle.  2  vols.,  $2.00. 

"  If  '  Hugh  Wynne*  is  not  the  long-sought  great 
American  novel,  it  at  least  comes  closer  to  it  than 
any  novel  of  the  decade." — The  Outlook. 

"  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  think  that  Dr. 
Mitchell  has  now  written  the  great  American  novel." 
—Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  in  The  British 
Weekly. 

THE  DAYS  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC, 
By  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood, 

Author  of  "  Tlie  Romance  of  Dollard,"  etc. 

A  stirring  romance  in  which  the  Warrior  Saint 
of  France  is  the  principal  figure.  The  author  has 
made  a  close  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  Maid 
of  Doraremy,  and  she  has  reproduced  the  spirit  of 
the  age  with  fidelity  and  picturesque  effect,  iamo, 
280  pages.  Reproduction  of  the  statue  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  by  P.  Dubois,  as  a  frontispiece.     Cloth,  $1.50, 


UP  THE 

MATTERHORN   IN  A  BOAT, 

By  Marion  Manville  Pope. 

An  extravaganza  of  an  up  -  to  -  date  character. 
Full  of  rollicking  humor  and  yet  written  in  such  a 
realistic  style  as  to  preserve  the  interest  throughout. 
i6mo.  about  225  pages.  Illustrations  by  George 
Wright.  Cloth  back  and  paper  sides,  richly  orna- 
mented.    Price,  $1.25. 


Two  New  Issues 
in  the  "Thumb-Nail  Series." 

S%X3  indies,  full  stamped  leather,  price,  $1.00  each. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL, 

By  Charles  Dickens. 

A  dainty  and  appropriate  form  for  this  classic  and 
one  that  will  appeal  to  every  reader.  With  colored 
frontispiece  by  Charles  M.  Relyea. 

BE  AMICITIA, 

By  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 

As  these  Thumb-Nail  books  are  largely  used  for 
gifts,  the  present  volume  most  appropriately  consists 
of  Cicero's  essay  on  Friendship.  The  translation  is 
by  Benjamin  E.  Smith.     Colored  frontispiece 


Rudyard  Kipling's 
First  American  Novel 

"CAPTAINS 
COURAGEOUS" 

A  Story  of  the  Grand  Banks. 

l2mo,  cloth,  joo  pages  ;  illustrated  by  Taber.    $1.50. 
"The  most  vivid  picture  of  the  sea  toilers  of  New 
England  which  this  generation  has  known." 

— Boston  Journal, 

AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO   CIVILIZATION, 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.D. 

President  of  Harvard  University. 
A  collection  of  papers  by  President  Eliot,  devoted 
to  questions  of  great  moment:  "The  Working  of 
the  American  Democracy,"  "Equality  in  a  Repub- 
lic," "  One  Remedy  for  Municipal  Misgovern- 
ment,"  "  Present  Disadvantages  of  Rich  Men,"  etc. 
8vo,  300  pages,  cloth,  $2.00. 


AN  ARTIST'S  LETTERS 

FROM   JAPAN, 

By  John  La  Farg-e. 

Mr.  La  Farge  is  an  artist  well  known  for  his  rich 
and  exquisite  color.  The  eye  that  saw  the  cities, 
gardens  and  temples  of  Japan  was  trained,  and 
those  who  wish  to  add  to  their  powers  of  enjoyment 
should  not  miss  the  culture  and  stimulus  to  the 
imagination  to  be  found  in  this  book.  Mr.  La 
Farge's  word-painting  is  as  vivid  as  the  work  of  his 
brush.  In  rich  binding,  with  the  author's  illustra- 
tions, 300  pages,  price,  $4.00. 


For  Boys  and  Girls. 

FIGHTING   A    FIRE, 

By  Charles  Thaxter  Hill. 

A  graphic  and  interesting  picture  of  the  perils,  the 
hardships,  and  the  almost  daily  heroism  of  a  fire- 
man's life,  telling  how  the  fire  department  of  a  great 
city  is  organized,  how_  the  firemen  are  trained,  etc. 
The  author  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  New  York 
Fire  Department.  i2mo,  about  270  pages.  With 
30  pictures  by  the  author.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

MISS    NINA    BARROW, 

By  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor. 

A  strong  story  for  girls  by  the  author  of  "  On  Both 
Sides,"  etc.  The  heroine  is  a  little  girl  who  always 
had  her  own  way,  and  the  author  tells  what  came  of 
this  lack  of  training.  It  is  a  story  of  character- 
building,  and  exerts  a  helpful  and  stimulating  in- 
fluence. i2mo,  about  275  papes.  Frontispiece  by 
Reginald  Birch.     Cloth,  price,  $1.25. 


Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  by 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


October  i  i,  1S97. 
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D.  APPLETON   AND   COMPANY'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Story  of  the  Cowboy. 

By  E.  Hough,  author  of  "The  Singing  Mouse 
Stories,"  etc.  A  new  volume  in  The  Story  of 
the  West  Series,  edited  by  Ripley  Hitchcock. 
Illustrated.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  very  picturesqueness  of  the  cowboy  has  sub- 
jected him  to  misinterpretation,  and  his  actual  story 
and  a  picture  of  the  great  industry  which  he  has  con- 
ducted may  be  said  to  be  presented  adequately  for  the 
first  time  in  Mr.  Hough's  spirited  and  fascinating 
pages  The  story  which  he  tells  is  a  strange  and 
romantic  one,  and  valuable  from  the  historical  point 
of  view. 

"  Nothing  fresher  or  finer  has  been  written  in  many  a 
day." — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"  The  work  is  positively  educational.  A  series  of  pic- 
tures individual  and  heroic  in  character." — Boston  Globe. 

Volumes  of  this  series  previously  published. 
The  Story  of  the  Indian.     By  George  Bird 

Grinnell.     Illustrated.      12010.     Cloth,  $1.50. 
The  Story  of  the  Mine.    By  Charles  H. 

Shinn.     Illustrated.     121110,     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Natural  History. 

By  R.  Lydekker,  F.  R.  S.,  R.  Bowdler 
Sharpe,  LL.  D.,  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.  L.  S., 
R.  B.  Woodward,  F.  G.  S.,  W.  Gar- 
stang.  M.  A.,  H.  M.  Bernard,  F.  L.  S  , 
and  Others.  The  first  volume  in  The  Concise 
Knowledge  Library.  With  500  Illustrations. 
8vo.     Half  binding,  $2.00. 

This  work  aims  to  be  a  concise  and  popular  Nat- 
ural History,  at  once  accurate  in  statement,  handy  in 
form,  and  ready  for  reference.  The  several  depart- 
ments of  zoological  scieace  are  treated  by  specialists, 
all  of  whom  are  distinguished  as  authorities  and  as 
original  investigators. 

A  Soldier  of  Manhattan, 

And  his  Adventures  at  Ticonderoga  and  Quebec. 
By  J.  A.  Altsheler,  author  of  "The  Sun 
of  Saratoga."  No.  225,  Town  and  Country 
Library.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50 
cents. 

This  vivid  colonial  romance  opens  with  a  series 
of  pictures  of  New  York  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  adventurous  career  of  the  hero 
includes  a  share  in  Abercrombie's  defeat  at  Ticon- 
deroga. and  a  period  of  captivity  in  Quebec,  which 
was  followed  by  an  escape  and  an  opportunity  to 
play  a  part  in  the  meeting  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

Fortune's  Footballs. 

By  G.  B.  Burgin.  No.  226,  Town  and  Country 
Library.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $i.oo;  paper,  50 
cents. 

Mr.  Burgin  has  written  a  capital  story  of  woman's 
persistence  in  righting  a  wrong,  an  end  which  in- 
volves dramatic  situations. 

French    Stumbling    Blocks 

and  English  Stepping 

Stones. 

By  Francis  Tarver,  M.  A.,  late  Senior 
French  Master  at  Eton  College.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

This  work,  based  on  thirty  years'  experience  of 
teaching  French  to  English  boys,  does  not  profess 
to  be  a  systematic  grammar  or  dictionary,  but  to 
combine  many  of  the  practical  advantages  of  both. 

Curious  Homes  and 
their  Tenants. 

By  James  Carter  Beard.  Appletons'  Home- 
Reading  Books  Series.  Illustrated.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  65  cents  net. 

This  book  treats  of  an  unusually  attractive  phase 
of  zoological  study,  and  gives  to  animal  life  and  in- 
stincts a  new  and  human  interest.  Every  boy  and 
girl  will  find  in  it  a  rare  fund  of  entertaining  and 
instructive  reading,  greatly  enhanced  t>y  the  many 
illustrations  made  by  the  author  expressly  for  this 
book. 

The  Story  of  Germ  Life. 

By    H.    W.    Conn,     Professor     of  Biology    at 

Wesleyan      University ;      Author  of      "  The 

Living      World,"    etc.       Library  of      Useful 

Stories.        Illustrated.        i8mo.  Cloth,        40 
cents. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Far  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  tlie  fiiiblis  Iters, 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue;  New  York. 
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Unitarian  Literature, 


Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  sent  free. 
AddreBS  Post-Office  Mission  Committee,  of 
the  Channing  Auxiliary,  First  Unitarian 
Church,  corner  Geary  and  Franklin  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 

Mention  this  paper. 


The  Tortuous  Trail  of  a  Finger. 

When  one  finishes  the  last  page  of  Bret  Harte's 
latest  story,  "Three  Partners,"  one  has  the  sensation 
of  having  witnessed  a  melodrama  of  the  mines, 
dramatic  in  a  few  situations,  incoherent  in  plot,  and 
acted  by  a  company  of  which  only  two  members 
seem  to  be  real  flesh-and-blood  persons.  One  of 
them  is  Stacy,  the  financial  dictator  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  is  a  strong  character,  drawn  with  a  few 
sure  strokts,  and  one  inclines  to  think  that  in  him 
Mr.  Harte  has  painted  a  banker  famous  in  the  early 
history  of  San  Francisco.  The  other  is  a  woman — a 
woman  with  a  past ;  but.  in  spite  of  the  glistening 
black  silk,  ornamented  with  jet  beads  and  a  double 
chain  of  heavy  gold  draping  her  glittering  cuirass, 
which  she  must  always  have  worn,  she  is  human  and 
one  takes  an  interest  in  her. 

Barker,  the  second  of  the  three  partners— who 
have  struck  it  rich  and  are  using  their  money  accord- 
ing to  their  several  tastes  and  inclinations — is  like 
nothing  the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon.  He  can  talk, 
and  even  think  to  a  limited  extent,  but  he  has  the 
innocent  credulity  of  a  babe  ;  he  can  see  no  guile  in 
man  or  woman,  blames  his  own  failings  for  the  petu- 
lance and  frailties  of  his  vain  and  selfish  wife,  and 
even  has  undisturbed  confidence  in  his  own  honesty 
of  purpose  when  he,  a  married  man.  kisses  and  pro- 
fesses love  for  another  man's  wife.  Naturally,  Barker 
is  a  shining  mark — one  might  say  an  easy  mark— for 
sharpers,  and  is  constantly  going  into  the  wildest  of 
wild-cat  schemes,  which  frequently  involve  his  part- 
ners to  the  point  of  imminent  ruin  ;  but  Mr.  Harte, 
like  a  fairy  godmother,  has  endowed  him  with  fairy- 
tale luck,  and  he  always  manages  to  come  out  with 
flying  colors,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  his  adventures 
occur  in  a  novel  instead  of  real  life. 

In  almost  the  first  scene,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
rob  the  three  partners,  guarding  their  treasure  in 
their  mountain  cabin,  and  one  of  the  unseen  thieves 
has  a  finger  chopped  off,  which  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin — 
the  same  debonair  and  sartorially  spotless  gambler, 
whom  age  can  not  wither  nor  custom  stale — finds 
and  gives  to  one  of  the  partners.  Naturally,  the  ex- 
perienced reader  attaches  deep  significance  to  this 
and  struggles  through  the  three  hundred  and  odd 
pages  of  the  story  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  in- 
genious device  by  which  the  novelist  will  use  it  to 
unravel  all  mysteries  and  cap  a  brilliant  climax.  As 
misery  loves  company,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
discover  for  himself  just  what  Mr.  Harte's  ingenious, 
device  is. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 

price,  $1.25. 

♦ 

The  Century-Argonaut  Offer. 

The  publishers  of  the  Century  Magazine  have 
chosen  the  most  popular  one  hundred  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  portraits  that  have  gone  to  illus- 
trate it  during  its  twenty-seven  years  of  life,  and 
will  shortly  begin  to  issue  them  in  portfolio- form  to 
their  subscribers.  For  some  time  the  Century  has 
been  supplying  proof  copies  of  many  of  these  por- 
traits, in  a  form  suitable  for  framing,  at  one  dollar 
each  for  ordinary  copies  and  two  dollars  each  for 
India  copies.  This  item  shows  that  in  this  proof 
form,  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  would 
ordinarily  have  to  be  paid  for  the  projected  gallery. 
These  Century  portraits  are  all  of  famous  men  and 
women,  taken  from  originals  that  were  the  work  of 
great  painters  and  artistic  photographers,  and  en- 
graved for  publication  by  those  Americans  who  have 
led  the  world  in  the  wood-engraver's  art — Cole, 
Johnson,  Closson,  Whitney,  Kruell,  Miss  Powell, 
and  others.  The  Century  Company  is  sparing  no 
expense  to  make  this  gallery  the  most  popular  and 
most  valuable  collection  of  portraits  that  can  be 
made. 

The  publishers  of  the  Argonaut,  recognizing  the 
value  to  Argonaut  readers  of  an  opportunity  to  pos- 
sess this  rare  album  of  portraits  at  a  nominal  price 
(their  production  will  cost  the  Century  Company 
nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars),  have  made  a  club- 
bing arrangement  through  which  the  A  rgonaut  can 
supply  the  Century  portfolio  to  its  subscribers  on 
terms  they  otherwise  could  not  command.  This 
arrangement  the  Argonaut  enjoys  with  about  fifteen 
other  high-class  periodicals  ;  and  it  is  the  only  publi- 
cation on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  has  this  privilege. 
We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  advertising 
columns,  where  the  Century  Gallery  of  Portraits  is 
discussed  in  detail,  and  it  is  shown  how  we  can  offer 
the  four-dollar  Century,  the  eight-dollar  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, and  the  four-dollar  Argonaut  for  only  eight  and 
one-half  dollars. 

This  offer  is  open  to  any  one.  The  entire  port- 
folio is  on  exhibition  at  the  Argonaut  Business  Office, 
and  all  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  portraits. 

Civic  Addresses  of  Bishop  Potter. 
A  volume  of  orations  and  other  addresses  on  cur- 
rent  topics  of  serious  import  which  deserves  to  be 
widely   read  is   "The  Scholar  and   the  State,"  by 


Bishop  Henry  Codman  Potter,  of  New  York.  The 
author  typifies  the  modern  church  militant,  fighting 
the  battles  of  humanity,  not  in  the  field  of  war,  but 
in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform.  An  idea  of  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  volume  will  be  had  from 
a  glance  at  its  contents,  among  which  may  be 
noted  "  The  Scholar  in  American  Life,"  "  The 
Relations  of  Science  to  Modern  Life"— in  which 
he  announces  that  science  "has  done  far  more 
than  art  or  philanthropy,  or  even  religion,  to  make 
the  home  of  the  poor  man  and  of  the  rich  man 
alike  purer,  safer,  and  healthier"  ;  "Christianity 
and  the  Criminal";  "Nobility  in  Business" — "a 
kind  of  financial  statesmanship  touched  with  the 
finest  sensibility  and  lifted  to  the  most  exhalted  con- 
ception of  great  responsibilities  and  opportunities"  ; 
"  The  Ministry  of  Music "  ;  "  The  Gospel  for 
Wealth"  ;  "A  Hundred  American  Years"  ;  "The 
Life-Giving  Word"  ;  and  "The  Significance  of  the 
American  Cathedral." 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

Kipling's  First  American  Novel. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  first  American  novel,  "  Captains 
Courageous^"  was  issued  in  book-form  October  8th, 
making  a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  each  one 
of  which  is  worth  reading.  At  the  conclusion  of  its 
publication  as  a  serial,  the  A  rgonaut  printed  a  long 
review  of  it,  quoting  at  length  some  of  the  more  in- 
teresting passages,  and  it  contains  material  for  a 
score  of  such  reviews. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  lad's  adventures  among  the  fish- 
ermen of  the  Grand  Banks — a  lad  who  has  been  pam- 
pered and  petted  by  his  millionaire  parents,  but  who  has 
the  good  stuff  in  him  brought  out  by  his  enforced  com- 
panionship with  the  rough  and  sterling  Yankee  toilers 
of  the  sea.  It  presents  a  truthful  picture  of  their 
life,  and  in  the  latter  pages  there  is  a  vivid  glimpse  of 
the  way  an  American  railroad  president  can  put  a 
girdle  round  the  earth  when  he  is  in  a  hurry.  The 
story  is  one  that  will  teach  American  boys  much 
about  their  country  and  also  set  them  an  admirable 
example  of  manliness. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Publishers'  Fall  Announcements 
Among  the  books  announced  for  publication  this 
fall  by'D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  : 

"The  Suppressed  Letters  of  Napoleon,"  edited  by 
M.  Leon  Lecestre,  translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd, 
uniform  with  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Meneval  ; 
"The  Mystery  of  Choice,"  by  R.  W.  Chambers  ; 
"  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy,"  by  E.  Hough,  a  new 
volume  in  The  Story  of  the  West  Series,  edited  by 
Ripley  Hitchcock  ;  "The  Story  of  Germ  Life,"  by 
H.  W.  Conn,  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Stories  ; 
"  True  to  His  Home  :  A  Tale  of  the  Boyhood  of 
Franklin,"  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth ;  "  The  Red 
Patriot:  A  Story  of  the  American  Revolution,"  by 
W.  O.  Stoddard;  "Commodore  Bainbridge  :  From 
the  Gun-Room  to  the  Quarter-Deck, "  by  James 
Barnes  ;  "  Children's  Ways,"  by  James  Sully ; 
"  Natural  History,"  the  first  volume  in  The  Concise 
Knowledge  Library;  "French  Literature,"  by  Ed- 
ward Dowden,  in  the  Literatures  of  the  World  Series, 
edited  by  Edmund  Gosse  ;  "  Bibliography  of  Educa- 
tion," by  WI1  S.  Monroe,  in  the  International  Edu- 
cation Series  ;  "  Curious  Homes  and  Their  Ten- 
ants," by  James  Carter  Beard,  and  "The  Hall  of 
Shells,"  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy,  in  Appletons'  Home- 
Reading  Books  Series;  "  A  Soldier  of  Manhattan, 
and  His  Adventures  at  Ticonderoga  and  Quebec," 
by  J.  A.  Altsheler,  and  "  Fortune's  Footballs,"  by 
G.  B.  Burgin,  in  Appletons'  Town  and  Country 
Library;  "The  Psychology  of  Suggestion  :  A  Re- 
search into  the  Subconscious  Nature  of  Man  and 
Society,"  by  Boris  Sidis,  with  an  introduction  by 
Professor  William  James;  "Industrial  Freedom," 
by  David  Macgregor  Means,  with  an  introduction 
by  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells;  "French  Stumbling 
Blocks  and  English  Stepping  Stones,"  by  Francis 
Tarver;  "The  Book  of  the  Dance";  "The  Ex- 
ploits of  Myles  Standish,"  an  historial  tale  for  boys, 
by    Henry   Johnson;     "Crusoe's     Island,"    by    F. 

A.  Ober  ;  "Uncle  Sam's  Secrets,"  by  O.  P. 
Austin;  "The  Beth  Book,"  a  new  novel  by  Mme. 
Sarah  Grand;  "The  Red  Terror,"  by  Felix 
Gras,  author  of  "  The  Reds  of  the  Midi "  ;  "A  Voy- 
age of  Consolation,"  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cotes  (Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan) ;  "At  the  Cross  Roads,"  by  F. 
F.  Montresor  ;  "  Baboo  Hurry  Bungsho  Fabberjee, 

B.  A.,"  by  F.  Anstey  ;  "A  Phantom  Army,"  by 
Max  Pern ber ton  ;  "Sweethearts  and  Friends,"  by 
Maxwell  Gray;  "The  Western  Hills,"  by  Mrs. 
Philip  Hicks  (Beatrice  Whitby);  "Fortune's  Foot- 
balls,"  by  G.  B.  Burgin  ;  "  The  Clash  of  Arms,"  by 
J.  Bloundelle- Burton  ;  "  Mifanwy,  a  Welsh  Singer," 
by  Allen  Raine  ;  "  God's  Foundling,"  by  A.  J.  Daw- 
son ;  "  A  Soldier  of  Manhattan,"  by  J.  A.  Altsheler  ; 
"Miss  Providence."  by  Dorothea  Gerard;  "A 
Prince  of  Mischance,"  by  T.  Gallen,  author  of 
"Tatterly"  ;  and  "John  of  Strathbourne, "  by  R.  D. 
Chetwode. 

Among  the  further  announcements  of  fall  books  to 
be  issued  by  The  Macmillan  Company  are  : 

"The  Meaning  of  Education  and  Other  Essays," 
by  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  ;  "  The  Study 
of  Children  and  their  School  Training,"  by  Dr. 
Francis  Warner  ;  "A  Text  -  Book  of  American 
Literature  for  High-School  Use,"  by  Katharine  Lee 
Bates  ;  "A  Students'  History  of  the  United  States," 
by  Edward  Channing  ;  a  ninth  series  of  "Cameos 
from  English  History,"  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  ; 
"  Building  of  the  Republic,"  "  National  Expansion," 
and  "Welding  of  the  Nation,"  in  the  series  of 
"American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries," 
edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  ;  "The  Finances  of 
New  York  City,"  by  E.  Dana  Durand  ;  "A  Political 
Primer  for   New   York   State   and  City  ;    The  City 


Under  the  Greater  New  York  Charter."  by  Adele  M. 
Field;  "The  Boston  Browning  Society  Papers," 
containing  contributions  by  T.  W.  Higginson. 
Josiah  Royce,  P.  S.  Grant,  Dr.  W.  J  Rolfe.  and 
others;  "  The  Statue  in  the  Air,"  an  allegory  by 
Mi\s  Caroline  Le  Conte  ;  "The  Pruning  Book" 
and  "'I he  Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruiis,  "  by  L. 
H.  Bailey  in  the  Garden  Craft  Series  ;  "Social  In- 
terpretations of  the  Principles  of  Menul  Develop- 
ment," by  J.  Mark  Baldwin;  "A  Genealogy  of 
Morals,"  in  the  works  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche  ; 
"Sketches  from  Old  Virginia,"  by  A.  G.  Bradley; 
"The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail."  by  Colont-l  Henry  In- 
man  ;  "West  African  Studies."  by  Miss  Mary  Kings- 
ley  ;  and  a  number  of  books  for  the  young. 


D.  Appleton  and  Company's  preliminary  autumn 
announcements  include  "A  History  of  Dancing." 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  our  own  time,  by  Gaston 
Vuillier,  witli  twenty  -  five  full  -  page  photogravure 
plates  and  over  four  hundred  illustrations  in  the  text. 


Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

A     MEMOIR 

BY    HIS    SON 

On  the  6  th  of  October,  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Poet's  Death,  appeared  the  Memoir 
of  his  Life  upon  which  Hallam,  Lord  Ten- 
nyson, has  been  at  work  for  several  years. 
Lt  is  in 

Two  Volumes,  Medium  Octavo 
Price,  $10  OO  net 

These  Volumes  of  over  joo  pages  each, 
contain  many  Letters,  written  or  received  by 
Lord  Tennyson,  to  which  no  Biographer 
less  closely  related  to  him  could  have  access, 
and  in  addition,  a  large  number  of 

Poems  Hitherto  Unpublished 

Several  Chapters  are  contributed  by  such 
men  as  Dr.  fowett,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the 
late  Earl  of  Selborne,  Mr.  Lecky,  Professor 
Francis  T.  Pa/grave,  Professor  Tyndall, 
Professor  Lushinglon,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
and  others  who  thus  express  the 

Personal 
Recollections  of  His  Friends 

There  will  be  many  Illustrations,  en- 
graved after  pictures  by  ,  Richard  Doyle, 
Mrs.  Allingham,  Samuel  Lawrence,  G.  F. 
Watts,  R.  A.,  etc.,  in  all  about  twenty  full- 
page 

Portraits  and  Other  Illustrations 


The  Complete  Works 
Poetical  and  Dramatic 


ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON 

Six  Vols.,  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops,  S9.00 

This  is  the  Standard  Library  Edition,  con- 
venient in  size,  cloth  bound  with  gilt  tops, 
and  containing  all  of  the  published  work  of 
the  Poet- Laureate,  including  "The  Forest- 
ers "  and  his  last  volume  of  poems,  which, 
since  they  are  copyrighted  in  this  country, 
can  not  be  included  in  any  other  than  the 
Macmillan  Editions. 


LORD  TENNYSON'S  WORKS 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME 

GLOBE  EDITION 
Cloth,  Gilt  Top.     Price,  SI. 75  net 

This  is  the  edition  most  convenient  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  students,  or  any  who 
find  that  a  necessity  for  frequent  reference 
to  different  poems,  or  any  other  reason  makes 
a  single  volume  desirable.  It  is  bound  in 
the  dark-green  cloth,  with  portrait  medallion 
on  the  side,  gilt  tops,  etc.,  so  familiar  as  the 
uniform  binding  of  the  standard  editions  of 
modern  poets  known  as  the  Globe  Editions. 
It  is 

The  Only   Complete   One-Volume    Edi- 
tion of  Tennyson's  Poems 


For  Salt:  by  all  Booksellers.    Published  by 

THE  MACMILLAN  COIT 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  October  Forum. 
The  October  Forum  has  an  unusually  interesting 
table  of  contents.  The  leading  article  is  "  England, 
Turkey,  and  India,"  by  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  a 
member  of  the  British  Parliament.  There  are  some 
curious  revelations  in  * "  Notable  Letters  from  my 
Political  Friends,"  by  United  States  Senator  Justin 
S.  Morrill.  The  Hon.  Eugene  Tyler  Chambeiiain, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  dis- 
cusses "Our  Need  of  Merchant  Vessels."  "The 
Protective  Features  of  '  Section  22 ' "  is  a  timely 
article  by  Dr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  jr.  C.  Wood  Davis 
writes  of  "The  Impending  Deficiency  of  Bread- 
Stuffs."  The  Hon.  W.  T.  Hams,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  contributes  "Statistics 
versus  Socialism."  Professor  Cesare  Lombroso,  the 
famous  Italian  scientist,  discusses  "The  Heredity 
of  Acquired  Characteristics."  The  subject  of  in- 
ternational bimetallism  is  discussed  by  Edward 
Tuck  in  "  Bimetallism  a  Necessity, "  and  by  the 
Hon.  W.  Morton  Grinnell  in  "A  Single  Stand- 
ard Inevitable."  Oscar  Browning,  lecturer  on 
history  at  Cambridge  University,  writes  of  "  Uni- 
versities and  the  Higher  Education  of  Women.'' 
Fred  T.  Jane  discusses  "Naval  Warfare:  Present 
and  Future."  The  concluding  paper  in  the  number 
is  a  critical  estimate  of  Paul  Verlaine,  the  strange 
dieadent  poet  of  Paris,  who  died  a  few  months  ago, 
by  S.  C.  de  Soissons. 


"  Ik  Man-el's  "  English  Lands,  Letters,  and  Kings. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  Donald  G. 
Mitchell's  delightful  series  on  English  Lands,  Let- 
ters, and  Kings  is  "  The  Later  Georges  to  Victoria." 
It  is  written  in  the  same  pleasant  vein  as  the  three 
preceding  volumes,  and  completes  a  work  which  de- 
serves a  prominent  place  on  the  book-shelf  of  all 
lovers  of  good  literature.  The  first  chapter  discusses 
the  lake  country,  Southey.  and  De  Quincey  ;  in  the 
second  he  moves  north  to  the  land  of  Campbell. 
Scott,  and  "  Christopher  North  "  ;  Henry  Brougham, 
Francis  Jeffery,  and  Sydney  Smith  are  considered  in 
the  third  ;  and  in  the  four  remaining  chapters  Mr. 
Mitchell  writes  of  Gifford  and  his  Quarterly,  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  Leigh  Hunt,  Thomas  Moore,  Haz- 
litt  and  Hallarn,  Bulwerand  Disraeli,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Macaulay,  and  finally.  Captain  Marryat  and 
G.  P.  R.  James.  The  volume  concludes  with  an 
elaborate  index. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.50. 

• — -*- — • 

The  Country  Club. 
The  members  of  the  Country  Club  had  some  ex- 
cellent sport  on  ttieir  preserves  in  Marin  County  dur- 
ing the  deer  season,  which  was  open  in  July,  August, 
and  September.  Twenty-five  of  the  members  were 
successful  in  bagging  thirty-nine  bucks.  Of  these 
four  were  spike  bucks,  twenty-nine  forked-horn  bucks, 
five  three-point  bucks,  and  one  a  four-point  buck. 
Appended  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  successful 
marksmen,  with  the  date  and  the  weight  of  the 
animals  shot.  The  one  marked  "Country  Club"  is 
in  doubt,  the  honors  lying  between  Mr.  Frank  S. 
Hicks,  of  Los  Angeles',  Mr.  Robert  Oxnard,  and  Mr. 
Sperry  : 


Date. 


Xante. 


Height 
Pounds. 

July  15th Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey 160 

July  15th Mr.  J .  Downey  Harvey 95 

July  15th Mr.  Robert  Oxnard 130 

July  15th Country  Club ....  102 

July  15th Mr.  McMQler 115 

July  15th Mr.  Nelson 100 

July  15th Mr.  Nelson 100 

July  16th Mr.  F.  P.  Howard 90 

July  18th Mr.  Rant 73 

July  19th Mr.  J.  B.  Lincoln 148 

July  23d Mr.  P.J.  Shafter 115 

July  23d. . Mr.  P.  J.  Shafter 82 

July  23d Mr.  P.  J.  Shafter 100 

July  25th Mr.  H.  T.  Sprague 131 

August    5th Dr.  Vowinckel 58 

August    8th Mr.  Andrew  Jackson 125 

August    9th Dr.  Vowinckel 80 

August  12th Dr.  Vowinckel 100 

August  12th Mr.  J.  D.  Harvey 130 

August  13th Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin 100 

August  18th Mr.  Andrew  Jackson 105 

August  20th Mr.  Andrew  Jackson 105 

August  22d Mr.  George  H.  T.  Jackson 90 

August  25th .Mr.  Juan  Garcia 145 

August  25th Mr.  Charles  Allen 90 

August  26th Mr.  Heatley 130 

September  1st Mr.  W.  S.  Kittle 130 

September  5th . . .  Mr.  J.  K.  Orr 57 

September  5th . .  .  Mr.  Leon  Bocqueraz 85 

September  5th. .  .Mr.  Robert  Oxnard 80 

September  5th. .  .Mr.  F.  W.  Tall  ant 76 

September  5th...  Mr.  I.  L.  Tiers 165 

September  8th .. .  Mr.  F.  W.  Van  Sicklen 95 

September  9th . . .  Mr.  F.  W.  Van  Sicklen 120 

September  9th . . .  Mr.  F.  W.  Van  Sicklen 125 

September  12th.. Dr.  H.  B.  de  Marville 106 

September  12th.  .Dr.  H.  B.  de  Marville 85 

September  14th . .  Mr.  C.  E.  Worden 135 

September  15th.. Mr.  W.  S.  Kittle 105 


The  trustees  for  the  Phcebe  Hearst  Architectural 

Plan  of  the  University  of  California  have  issued  a 

prospectus  describing  the  proposed  competition  for 

designs  for  the  architectural  plan  of  the  university  as 

•t   is  to  be  in  the  future.     It  is  printed  in  English, 

and  German,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 

application  to  the  board  of  trustees  at  217  San- 

Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Digby  Bell  in  'Western  Comedy. 

The  Frawley  Company  will  bring  its  engagement 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  to  an  end  to-morrow  (Sun- 
day) evening,  with  the  final  performance  of  Bret 
Harte's  "Sue."  It  is  the  longest  engagement  the 
organization  has  played  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  has 
been  eminently  successful  from  both  the  artistic  and 
financial  standpoints. 

On  Monday  next,  Digby  Bell  will  come  to  us  as  a 
comedian.  He  has  appeared  in  several  comic-opera 
organizations  in  this  city,  as  has  also  his  wife,  Laura 
Joyce  Bell,  but  this  will  be  his  first  appearance  here 
in  pure  comedy,  and,  as  he  has  many  admirers  here, 
much  interest  is  taken  in  the  event. 

The  vehicle  for  the  display  of  his  capabilities  is  a 
new  play  by  Augustus  Thomas.  It  is  entitled  "  The 
Hoosier  Doctor,"  and  its  scenes  are  laid  in  the  West- 
ern milieu,  where  Mr.  Thomas  seems  most  at  home. 
It  has  been  decidedly  well  received  in  Chicago  and 
throughout  the  West. 

In  the  company  supporting  Mr.  Bell  are  Laura 
Joyce  Bell,  Mabel  Strickland,  Margaret  Owen, 
Emma  Butler,  Viola  Miles.  Mamie  Fulton.  Estelle 
Marbury.  and  little  Ethel  Vance,  and«  the  Messrs. 
Arthur  Hoops,  Frank  Monroe,  Herman  Hirshberg, 
Gage  Clarke,  Harry  S.  Robinson,  Joseph  L.  Treacy, 
Bert  Bayard,  Charles  Edwards,  Edward  Franklin, 
and  others. 


stuffed  with  cheap,  stale  gags.  .  .  .  The  characters 
of  '  My  Friend  from  India*  are  the  threadbare  farce- 
types,  the  bald,  plethoric  papa,  the  giddy  girls,  the 
swift  youth,  the  lascivious  old  parties,  and  the  vulgar, 
funny  man.  The  persons  who  played  these  roles 
last  night  seemed  a  little  out  of  place  on  the  Baldwin 
stage.  The  play  itself  belongs  under  the  sidewalk." 
Peter  Robertson  in  the  Chronicle:  "'My  Friend 
from  India '  is  genuine,  consistent  farce  of  the  order  of 
which  Labiche  was  the  eminent  exponent  in  France, 
and  to  which  Madison  Morton  still  gives  the  name  in 
England.  The  humor  is  broad  .  .  .  but  it  is  irre- 
sistibly funny.  Its  original  and  consistent  humor 
.  .  .  give  a  night's  very  hearty  laughter.  .  .  .  The 
play  has  innumerable  details  that  are  quite  as  clever, 
and  it  is  full  of  lines  whose  humor  is  like  flashes." 


The  Baldwin. 

Du  Souchet's  farcical  comedy,  "  My  Friend  from 
India,"  is  to  be  continued  all  next  week  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre.  There  will  be  Sunday  night  perform- 
ances during  the  two  weeks  of  the  engagement. 

The  attraction  to  follow  "  My  Friend  from  India  " 
is  "  Under  the  Red  Robe."  This  is  one  of  the  new 
romantic  costume-plays,  and  holds  the  record  in  its 
class  for  popularity  in  New  York.  It  was  dramatized 
by  Edward  Rose — who  made  the  stage  version  of 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  " — from  Stanley  Weyman's 
novel  of  the  same  name,  and  was  produced  at  the 
Empire  Theatre,  New  York,  last  December.  It  ran 
to  large  houses  through  the  winter  and  spring,  and  it 
was  first  intended  to  take  it  off  in  the  summer  to 
make  way  for  some  one  of  the  lighter  entertainments 
that  are  generally  given  in  the  hot  season,  but  bus-ness 
continued  to  be  so  good  that  week  by  week  Mr. 
Frohrnan  continued  its  run,  and  it  was  drawing  as 
strongly  in  the  latter  part  of  June  as  it  had  in  Jan- 
uary. 

The  story  of  the  play  follows  very  closely  that  of 
the  novel.  The  hero  is  Gil  de  Berault,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who,  rather  than  suffer  the  penalty  for 
fighting  a  duel  against  the  express  edict  of  Richelieu, 
accepts  the  cardinal's  commission  to  capture  one  of 
the  enemies  of  the  state  ;  he  falls  in  love,  however, 
with  this  man's  sister,  and  has  an  exciting  experience 
in  love  and  adventure  before  the  happy  conclusion  is 
reached. 


The  university  courses  of  lectures,  free  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  be  given  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art 
this  winter,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
California,  will  include  an  introduction  lo  modern 
psychology,  by  Assistant- Professor  Stratton,  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  mornings,  beginning 
October  9th  ;  an  introduction  to  the  poems  and 
dramas  of  Robert  Browning,  by  Assistant- Professor 
Armes,  at  four  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoons,  be- 
ginning October  14th  ;  and  the  poems  of  Alfred  de 
Musset,  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Chambers,  at  four  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  afternoons,  beginning  October  13th. 


THE   FORUM 

For  October,  Now  On  Sale,  Contains  : 

*'  England,  Turkey,  and   India," 

Thomas  Gibson  Bowles.  M.  P. 
**  Notable       Letters       from       My       Political 
Friends,"  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill 

"  Our  Need  of  Merchant  Vessels," 

Hon.  Eugene  Tvler  Chamberlain 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Navigation. 

"  The  Protective  Features  of  '  Section  22,'  " 

Dr.  Joseph  Nimmo.  Jr. 

"  The     Impending     Deficiency      of      Bread - 

Staffs,* '  C.  Wood  Davis 

"Statistics  versus  Socialism," 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
'*  The     Heredity     of     Acquired     Character- 
istics," Prof.  Cesare  Lombroso 
INTERNATIONAL    BIMETALLISM: 
"  Bimetallism  a  Necessity," 

Edward  Tuck 
"A  Single  Standard  Inevitable," 

Hon.  W.  Morton  Grinnell 
"  Universities  and  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women,"  Oscar  Browning 

Lecturer  on  History  at  Cambridge  University. 
"Naval  Warfare:  Present  and  Future," 

Fred.  T.Jane 
"  Paul  Verlaine,"  S.  C.  de  Soissons 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  New  York 


The  Orpheum. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  new  features  in  the  pro- 
gramme presented  at  the  Orpheum  next  week.  The 
first  of  these  is  Press  Eldridge,  who  is  described  as 
"  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  fun."  Provo, 
a  juggler  who  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  will  make 
his  first  appearance  in  America  on  the  same  occasion, 
and  the  third  novelty  is  John  J.  Welch,  a  phenomenal 
eccentric  dancer. 

To  these  will  be  added  performances  by  the  best 
people  on  this  week's  programme.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  O'Brien  and  Havel,  in  their 
amusing  scene,  "The  Newsboy's  Courtship";  the 
Adolphi  Trio  in  their  flying  horizontal-bar  perform- 
ance ;  McCarthy  and  Reynolds  in  Irish  character- 
sketches  ;  the  Smith  family  of  trick  bicyclists ; 
Clayton  and  Jenkins  and  "Jasper,"  their  trick  mule  ; 
and  the  Knaben-Kapelle  in  new  selections. 

"Bohemian  Girl"  Revived. 

Balfe's  favorite  opera,  "  The  Bohemian  Girl,"  is  to 
be  revived  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  nest  week.  It 
is  a  sort  of  stop-gap  between  the  grand-opera  season 
and  the  season  of  comic  opera  which  is  to  begin  on 
October  18th,  but  the  performance  will  be  given  by 
an  all-star  cast.  Tillie  Salinger  will  sing  Arline  ; 
Bernice  Holmes  will  be  the  queen  of  the  gypsies  ; 
Signor  Michelena  will  be  the  Thaddeus  ;  Mr.  Raffael 
will  be  the  Count  Amheim  ;  and  Edwin  Stevens  and 
Phil  Branson  will  make  their  re-appearance  on  the 
Tivoli  stage,  the  latter  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
two  years,  in  the  roles  of  Devilshoof  and  Florestine, 
respectively. 

The  music  on  this  occasion  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mas  Hirschfeld,  who  has  been  engaged 
for  the  season  and  will  therefore  lead  at  the  first 
production  of  ' '  The  Geisha  "  in  this  city,  which  will 
take  place  at  the  Tivoli  on  October  18th.  This 
pleasing  musical  trifle  has  had  a  great  success  at 
Daly's,  in  New  York,  and  also  in  London,  and  will 
open  the  Tivoli  comic-opera  season  most  auspici- 
ously. There  will  be  several  new  people  in  the 
company  then,  including  Gladys  Wallis,  late  of  the 
Frawley  Company,  and  Robert  Dunbar,  a  young 
tenor,  who  sang  at  the  Tivoli  some  months  ago. 

■When  Doctors  Disagree. 
Alice  Rix  in  the  Examiner;  "The  rough  and 
stupid  farce  that  I  saw  last  night  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  may  be  taken  as  a  warning  to  all  telegraph- 
operators  not  to  write  plays.  .  .  .  You  can  not  get 
much  out  of  the  lines,  which  are  coarse,  dull,  and 


35  Cents  a  Copy. 


S3. 00  a  Year. 


$15.50 


Seven    Dollars    Saved,    and 

Rare   Works    of    Art 

Bought     in    the 

Bargain. 


The  Century  and  Argonaut  For  a  Year, 

Plus  The  Century  Portfolio,  For 

$8.50.     An  Offer  Open  to  All. 

Call  and  Examine  The 

Pictures. 
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SELECTED  -FROM 
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The  Century  Gallery  of  One  Hundred  Portraits 

Will  cost  $7  50  at  your  bookseller's  ;  the  Century 
Magazine,  for  a  year— cost,  $4.00  ;  the  Argonaut, 
for  a  year — cost,  $4.00. 

The  Portrait  Gallery  will  not  be  for  sale  at  any 
price  at  present,  and  can  only  be  had  in  connec- 
tion with  new  subscriptions  or  renewals  to  the 
Argonaut  and  the   Century   Magazine. 

This  offer — certainly  a  remarkable  one — is  open  to 
old  and  new,  city  and  country  subscribers.  The 
portfolio  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Argonaut  business 
office.     Call  and  examine  the  pictures. 
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TIVOLI    OPEKA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestinh  Kreung.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Commencing  Monday,  Oct.  nth.  One  Week  Only.  Balfe's 
Romantic  Opera,  in  three  acts,  entitled 

-:-      THE    BOHEMIAN    GIRL      -:- 

An  All-Star  Cast.     Magnificent  Orchestra  under  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Max  Hirschfeld. 

Next   Week — Opening    Comic-Opera    Season,    **  The 
Geisha." 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co. . .  .(Incorporated)        Proprietors 
Regular  Performance  Sunday  Nights. 

Commencing   Next  Monday,  Oct.  nth,  Second   and  Last 
Week,  the  Immense  Comedy  Success, 

MY    FRIEND    FROM    INDIA! 

By  H.  A   Du  Souch'et." 
Presented   by  the    Smith    &    Rice    Comedy    Co. 


Monday,  Oct.  18th  . 


'  Under  the  Red  Robe.' 


COLUMBIA    THEATKE. 

Fribdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co  .  Lessees  and  Managers 


Event  of  Events  !  Commencing  Monday,  October  nth, 
America's  Favorite  Comedian,  Digby  B**I1,  Supported 
by  Laura  Joyce  Bell,  and  a  Great  Company,  in  a 
Domestic  Drama  by  Augustus  Thomas,  Author  of  "  Ala- 
bama "  and  "  In  Mizzoura." 

-:-   THE    HOOSIER    DOCTOR    -:- 

23 Cast  of  Artists 23 

ORPHEUM. 

Week  Beginning  Monday,  October  nth. 
Press  Eldridge,  "Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of 
Fun "  ;  First  Appearance  in  America  of  Provo,  the 
World-Renowned  Juggler  ;  John  J.  Welch,  Phenomenal 
Eccentric  Dancer;  Tremendous  Hit  of  O'Brien  and 
Havel  in  the  "  Newsboy's  Courtship  "  ;  and  the  Adolphi 
Trio,  Flying  Horizontal  Bar  Performers  ;  in  addition  to 
McCarthy  and  Reynolds.  Irish  Character  Artists  :  Smith 
Family,  Bicyclists  ;  and  Clayton,  Jenkins,  and  "Jasper," 
Eccentric  Comedians.  Undiminished  enthusiasm  in  the 
Knaben-Kapelle. 

Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUDITORIUM. 

Friday,    October    15th,    1897,  at  8:15  P.M. 
S03NTC3-    nBCITAL 

MRS.    ALFRED    ABBEY 

Miss  CONSTANCE  JORDAN,  Accompanist. 
Tick**ls,  5o  cenls,  including  reserved  seat.  On  sale 
at  Benj.  Curtaz  &  Son,  16  O'Fairell  St.,  and  S.  F.  Music 
and  Piano  Co.,  225  Sutter  St.  Seats  may  be  reserved 
at  the  latter  place  on  Oct.  13th.  14th.  and  15th. 

CAMILLA    URSO 

The  Great  Violinist's  Farewell  Appearance 
next  THURSDAY,  October  141h,  and  SON- 
DAT,  October  17th,  at 

GOLDEN  GATE  HALL. 

Tickets  One  Dollar.  No  extra  charge  for  reserved 
seats.     On  sale  at  Sherman,  Li  ay  &  Co. 

NIT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       It.^.H-MS3%r.A.S- 

(  Tia  Sriuftalito  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,    commencing   Sept.  19,  1897. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  111.     Arrive  Sari  Fran- 
cisco, 4:55  p.  111. 
SUNDAYS— S:O0,    10:00,    11:30,  a.  in.;  1:15 
p.  m. 

Special  Trips  can  be  airanged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

THE   LATEST   STYLES   IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MAHKET    STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  (lolf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


GEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 


(Established  1854.) 


Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehonse — 526   Seventh    St.        San  Francisco. 


TO©  THIN. 

There  are  builders  and  build- 
ers. Some  buy  cheap  galvan- 
ized iron  rolled  thin  ;  and  some 


buy  Apollo. 


Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


October  ii,  1S97. 
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The  ways  of  managers  are  passing  strange.  Why, 
if  Mr.  Frawley  had  the  right  to  produce  "Sue,"  did 
he  not  do  it  earlier  in  the  season  ?  Why,  when  he 
had  so  charming,  bright,  and  fresh  a  play  in  his 
repertoire,  did  he  not  open  his  season  with  it,  instead 
of  doing  so  with  a  cumbrous,  stupid,  old-fashioned 
English  melodrama?  For  not  only  is  "Sue"  at- 
tractive, but  it  is  Californian,  by  the  writer  of  whom 
Cal  fornia  should  be  more  proud  than  of  its  climate, 
or  its  wines,  or  its  women,  and  it  suits  the  Frawley 
Company  better  than  anything  we  have  yet  seen 
them  play. 

"Sue,"  we  understand,  was  not  a  success  in  the 
East,  which  may  be  the  reason  of  its  late  and  hesi- 
tating production  here.  But  have  not  managers  and 
actors  yet  learned  that  the  taste  of  East  and  West  is 
no  longer  similar  ?  That  the  day  is  past  when  New 
York  dictated  the  opinions  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try ?  From  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  the  great 
West  does  its  own  thinking,  and  it  usually  thinks 
differently  from  the  Great  East.  And  here  is  a  Western 
play,  a  California  play,  played  excellently,  with 
sympathy,  and  insight,  and  understanding,  by  a 
Californian  company,  and  they  push  it  off  to  the  end 
of  the  season,  the  time  of  tag-ends  and  revivals, 
making  everybody  suspect  it  of  being  one  with  those 
deadly  English  pieces  the  New  York  companies  keep 
in  revenge  for  their  last  week. 

At  the  time  of  "  Sue's  "  production,  one  has  a  vague 
recollection  of  having  read  a  criticism  in  a  Xew  York 
paper  in  which  the  piece  was  damned,  all  except  the 
trial-scene,  which  was  regarded  as  something  very 
original  and  clean.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  trial-scene  is  the  poorest  in  the  play,  diverging  as 
it  does  from  realism  toward  burlesque.  The  first 
act  is  amateurish — the  work  of  the  story-writer,  not 
the  play-writer.  But  the  character- drawing  is  strong 
and  sharp,  the  dialogue  impregnated  with  that  in- 
imitable charm  of  sentiment,  poetry,  and  humor 
which  Bret  Harte  possessed  in  perfection,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  full  of  an  eager,  awkward  freshness 
that  provokes  an  interest  fine  stage-craft  can  not 
always  win.  * 

The  second  act  is  delightful,  gripping  the  atten- 
tion tightly.  Here  that  wonderful  atmosphere  Bret 
Harte  could  always  create  in  his  laziest  and  most  in- 
different moments  throws  its  glamour  over  the  scene. 
Californians  will  tell  you  that  Bret  Harte  may  have 
been  a  clever  writer,  but  he  never  wrote  about  Cali- 
fornia as  it  really  is.  The  sense  of  contrast  in  these 
people  has  never  been  developed  by  comparison. 
They  regard  their  State  as  a  sort  of  smaller  New 
York,  and  nothing  pleases  a  native  Californian  bet- 
ter than  to  tell  him  that  everything  here  is  just  like 
everylhing  there.  They  resent  Jack  Hamlin  as  an 
insult  and  Colonel  Starbottle  as  an  exaggeration. 
They  will  tell  you  there  was  never  a  man  in  the  State 
like  Tennessee's  "  pardner,"  or  a  woman  of  as  incon.- 
gloraerate  a  mixture  as  Miggles  or  Mliss.  The  great 
wizard,  who  saw  the  picturesqueness  of  a  life,  proud 
in  its  independence,  romantic  in  its  recklessness, 
splendid  in  its  willfulness,  drew  pictures  that  the 
modern  Californian  is  really  ashamed  of,  and  the 
authenticity  of  which  he  is  anxious  to  deny. 

But  to  return  to  "  Sue  "  :  In  the  second  act,  even 
without  descriptive  passages,  there  is  something  of 
that  wonderful  Californian  atmosphere  that  Bret 
Harte,  and  only  Bret  Harte,  has  been  able  to  repro- 
duce— the  loneliness,  the  beauty,  the  bigness  of  the 
wild,  wind-tortured  country  !  All  day  long  the  dust 
flies  on  Bolinas  Plain,  and  the  sun  shines  throught  it 
palely,  and  the  distant  hoofs  of  the  horses  of  the 
sheriff  and  his  deputy  beat  on  its  dry  surface  with  a 
hard,  rhythmic  throb.  There  are  touches  of  senti- 
ment, and,  beside  these,  the  warmth,  and  the  chill  of 
love  and  death.  The  episode  of  the  circus  man,  the 
scene  on  the  steps,  and  the  sudden  pistol-shot  that 
bursts  through  the  night — how  original  and  real  they 
are !  Fancy  one  of  the  English  dramatists  breaking 
from  tradition  to  draw  a  character  like  Sue  !  With 
all  her  imperfections  on  her  head,  she  is  a  woman, 
she  is  alive — Miss  Bates  feels  this  ;  and  no  better 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  character-drawing  could 
be  given  than  the  zest,  the  force,  and  the  intelligent 
enthusiasm  with  which  she  portrays  this  unsophisti- 
cated, willful,  semi-savage,  and  eminently  natural 
young  woman. 

Not  having  seen  the  company  in  everything  they 
have  given,  one  is  not  qualified  to  say  that  "  Sue  "  is 
the  best  thing  they  have  done  this  year.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  think  that  they  could  do  any- 
thing better.  Miss  Bates's  Sue  is  a  trifle  too  mature 
in  the  first  act.  Readers  of  Bret  Harte  know  his 
weakness  for  heroines  of  fifteen.  But  in  act  two  she 
is  excellent.  A  sparkling  ingenuousness,  a  naive, 
almost  gauche  simplicity,  saves  the  scenes  with  the 
acrobat  from  being  as  unpleasant  as  they  might  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  an  actress  who  was  inclined  to 


regard  the  character  with  an  uneasy,  haunting  sense 
of  moral  responsibility.  Sue  did  not  pause  to  think 
whether  she  was  doing  wrong  or  right.  She  had 
lived  three  years  in  Lone  Farm  and  seen  nothing  but 
the  dust  blowing  on  Bolinas  Plains,  and  the  circus 
man  in  his  spangles  and  his  splendor  came  as  the 
Angel  Gabriel  must  have  come  in  those  remote 
Biblical  days  when  the  "sons  of  God  took  unto 
themselves  wives  of  the  daughters  of  men."  All  the 
latent  coquetries  that  rose  to  the  surface  in  her  inter- 
view with  the  sheriff  and  his  deputy,  wiles  and  tricks 
that  centuries  of  repression  and  duplicity  have  made 
instinctive  in  the  best  of  women,  were  given  with  a 
sort  of  rough,  hoydenish  gayety  that  was  very  true 
and  charming. 

The  acting  of  the  men  of  the  company  was  a  proof 

that  if  good  actors  are  given  characters  they  under- 

j  stand,  in  an  environ  they  know,  they  will  play  them 

!  well.      The    Silas    Prescott   of    Mr.    Perry  was  an 

I  almost  perfect  study.     If,    in    the  last  act,  he  had 

I  made  up  his  face  a  little  less  in  the  impressionist 

j  style,  it  would  have  been  without  a  flaw.     Nothing 

could  have  been  more  humorously  dry,  more  deeply 

■  impregnated  with   the  cool,  impassive,  unemotional 

I  spirit    of    the    complacently    disreputable    Western 

I  emigrant  than  Mr.  Perry's  portrayal.     It  was  a  little 

I  masterpiece.     The  expression  of  serene,  pained  resig- 

I  nation  that  marked  his  foxy  countenance,  save  when 

j  it  gave  way  to  sudden  cunning  looks  of  cruelty  and 

j  hungry  avarice,  was  alone  a  triumph.     Mr.  Enos, 

j  who  has  been  set  to  play  impossible  characters  so 

!  many  times  this  season,  was,  as  was  Mr.  Carlyle  as 

I  the  acrobat,  also  excellent  as  the  sheriff. 

i      On    the  other  hand,    Mr.    Worthing,  an  English 

,  actor,  was  thoroughly  out  of  his  element.     With  all 

his  cleverness  and  conscientiousness,  he  can  not  play 

I  a  type   with   which  he  is  entirely  unfamiliar,  in  a 

sphere  of  life  of  which  he  has  no  actual  or  theoretical 

experience.     He  is   always  as  good  as  earnestness 

and  intelligence  can  make  him  ;  but  for  an  English 

drawing-room  actor  to  play  a  California   ranchero, 

of  uncouth  manners,  halting  speech,  and  torpid  brain, 

is  to  ask  more  than  is  possible. 


rather,  who  can  be  so  clever  when  he  wants.  He 
was  the  Frenchman  in  that  production  of  "Aris- 
tocracy" during  which  Blanche  Walsh's  ire  rose 
against  San  Francisco  and  she  said  cruel  and  un- 
kind things  about  this  faultless  spot.  Mr.  Bond 
was  clever  then,  and  he  was  clever  before  that  in 
many  other  character  parts.  In  Erastus  Underholt 
he  is  dominated  by  a  terrifying  and  ferocious  sort  of 
humor.  One  seldom  has  seen  upon  the  stage  a  per- 
son of  whom  one  would  feel  so  afraid  if  one  met 
him  in  real  life.  There  is  something  positively 
alarming  in  the  way  this  savage  old  man  goes  roar- 
ing and  stamping  about.  He  reminds  one  a  little  of 
the  description  of  Mr.  Squeers  when  he  condescended 
to  make  jokes  with  his  pupils.  His  jokes  are  quite 
as  personal  and  even  more  violent  than  Mr.  Squeers's, 
many  of  them  taking  the  form  of  sounding  blows  and 
well  directed  kicks. 

ART  NOTES. 


Fred  Yates  has  been  so  busy  with  portrait  work 

j  that   his  projected  departure  for  Japan  had  to  be 

I  postponed  from  October  12th  to  October  21st,  and 

.'  he  may  be  unable  to  go  then.     His  portrait  of  Miss 

Ada  Sullivan   may   be  seen  at  Vickery's.     A  later 

portrait  of  Mr.  George  P.  Rowell  is  at  the  Bohemian 

Club.     He  has  just  finished  an  excellent  portrait  of 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  another  of  Mr.  Horace 

Hill,  and  a  similar  painting  of  Mr.  William  Keith, 

which  was  done  on  the  order  of  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott. 

Mr.  Yates  is  finishing  portraits  of   Mr.  Irving  M. 

Scott,  Mr.  H.  K.  Field,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan.  and 

Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  artist  members 
of  the  Bohemian  Club  will  be  held  in  the  club  rooms 
during  the  week  beginning  December  1st.  The  en- 
tire lower  floor  will  be  given  to  the  display.  One, 
and  probably  two,  receptions  will  be  held  during 
the  week. 


Some  years  ago,  people  in  New  York  used  to  go 
and  see  Carmencita  dance  at  Koster  &  Bial's.  She 
came  in  toward  the  end  of  the  programme,  and  those 
visitors  who  did  not  wish  to  have- their  sensibilities 
shocked  by  the  rest  of  the  performance  used  to  hang 
about  the  entrance  till  the  mystic  hour  arrived  and 
then  make  a  wild  stampede  into  the  hall.  Some- 
;  times,  however,  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  pre- 
cise moment,  and  people  went  in  and  witnessed  that 
portion  of  the  entertainment  which  preceded  her  en- 
trance. It  was  generally  a  play — a  dreadfully  form- 
less and  inane  play,  full  of 'puns.  "  My  Friend  from 
India  "  is  more  like  it  than  any  dramatic  performance 
one  has  seen  since. 

It  is  the  company  more  than  the  piece  that  gives 
Du  Souchel's  farce  its  vulgarity.  Such  a  lot  of  tough 
people  with  such  a  collection  of  parrot  voices  has  not 
been  seen  or  heard  at  the  Baldwin  for  many  moons. 
Wherever  did  they  get  this  assortment  of  macaw-s  ? 
Each  one  has  a  worse  voice  than  the  last,  and  when 
all  the  women  began  to  talk  together,  a  sound  arose 
to  which  the  shrieks  of  steam  calliopes  would  be 
musical.  Mrs.  Beekman-Streete — it  is  better  to  call 
her  by  her  play-name  than  her  real  name — was  the 
most  successful  when  it  came  to  plain  and  simple 
yelling.  She  made  more  noise  than  anybody  else, 
and  when  they  all  yelled  together,  her  voice  soared 
in  brazen  triumph  above  the  tumult  But  Marion 
Hayste's  had  a  more  penetrating  quality  and  the 
pitch  was  higher.  Having  slept  with  a  memory  of  it 
ringing  through  the  peaceful  silence  of  night,  one  is 
inclined  to  give  it  the  palm  over  any  voice  one  has 
ever  heard  on  the  stage,  in  private  life,  or  in  German 
opera. 

In  French,  and  properly  acted  by  players  who  have 
some  sort  of  idea  bow  civilized  people  comport  them- 
selves. "  My  Friend  from  India  "  is  probably  a  brill- 
iant and  clever  farce.  It  has  not  got  the  strong 
humorous  quality  of  "  Charley's  Aunt."  which  was 
broadly  and  simply  funny  enough  to  play  itself. 
There  is  room  for  acting  in  it,  and  done  by  French 
players  with  all  the  lightness  and  chic  they  have  at 
their  command,  it  must  have  been  a  spirited  and  de- 
lightful entertainment.  Not  alone  have  the  actors  of 
Smith  and  Rice's  company  no  aptitude  for  playing 
the  piece,  but  the  adaptation  is  coarse  and  clumsy. 
The  humor  of  the  situations  would  have  carried  them 
with  a  very  natural  and  simple  dialogue.  But  this 
was  not  to  be.  The  lines  bristle  with  puns  and 
Middle  -  West  slang ;  and  fun  of  the  land  that 
makes  Erastus  Underholt  fly  at  the  German  servant- 
girl  and  chase  her  from  the  room  whenever  he  sees 
her  is  introduced  at  every  opportunity. 

The  central  theme  of  the  comedy  is  not  so  original 
as  it  is  said  to  be.  The  idea  of  a  young  man,  when 
drunk,  bringing  home  a  stranger  of  whose  identity 
and  name  he  is  ignorant,  was  used  even  before  Bouci- 
cault  used  it  in  "  London  Assurance."  Some  of  the 
minor  episodes  are,  however,  both  original  and 
bright.  The  mirror-scene,  the  best  in  the  piece,  is 
quite  new,  and  Mrs.  Beekman-Streete  and  Mr. 
Keen  Shaver  did  do  this  reasonably  well.  It  was 
after  the  comparative  repose  of  this  scene  that  Mrs. 
Beekman-Streete  broke  from  the  confining  bonds  of 
peace  and  quietude,  and  shrieked  so  long  and  loud 
that  one  had  hopes  she  would  be  voiceless  for  the 
third  act. 

The  chief  character,  Erastus  Underholt,  was  given 
to   Frederick   Bond,  who  used  to  be  so  clever — or 


Joseph  D.  Strong  has  a  recently  finished  portrait  of 
Judge  Charles  A.  Low  on  exhibition  at  the  Press 
Club.  Mr.  Strong's  much-talked-of  Bohemian  Club 
cartoon  of  Colonel  Barbour  Lathrop  and  his 
' '  Brownie  "  admirers  may  be  seen  at  Vickery's. 

Miss  Eva  Withrow  is  busy  in  London  working  on 
historical  subjects,  on  a  study  of  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea,  and  on  a  portrait  of  herself. 

The  Sketch  Club  will  hold  its  next  semi-annual 
exhibition  on  November  8th,  in  its  new  quarters  at 
715  Sutter  Street. 

At  the  Partington  School  of  Art  there  is  open  an 
exhibition  of  the  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  the  pupils 
of  the  school. 


William  Keith  is  working  on  a  life-size  portrait  of 
Professor  Joseph  LeConte,  of  Berkeley. 


Bruce   Porter  is  making  preparations  for  his  ap- 
proaching departure  for  Europe. 


consumption*  cured. 

An  old  physician,  refired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  core  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noyes,  820  Powers'  Black,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  decided  that  the 
Sunset  Limited  trains  will  not  run  to  New-  Orleans  this 
winter.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  running 
the  semi-weekly  flyer  to  Chicago  instead. 


QUICK. 

The  sooner  you  begin  to  use 
Schilling's  Best  tea  and  baking 
powder,  the  better  your  oppor- 
tunity to  get  some  of  that 
$2000.00. 

And  the  more  you  will  enjoy 
your  cake  and  eating. 
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Dorflinger's 
American 
Cut  Class 

Everything1  in 
Cnt  Glass  for 
the  Table. 


Beautiful   pieces  for  TVeddiug 
and  Holiday  Gifts. 


C.DOKFLINGER  &  SONS, 
915  Broadway,  New  York. 


G-IEO.    T7*7\    SKRIiVi:, 
739  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Headquarters  for  Hunters',  Anglers*.  Guns, 
Fishing;  Tackle,  and  Sportsmen's  Goods. 

Supplies  for  Hunters,  Campers,  Wheelmen,  Boxers,  Base- 
ballers.  Trainers.    Send  for  Catalogue.    Tel.  CI;iy  41. 


EXIT 

COOK  &  GO. 


Messrs.  COOK  &  CO.  announce  their 
absolute  retirement  from  business. 
Their  fashionable  Stock  of 

Ornaments,  Gut  Glass,  Chinaware,  Dinner 
Sets,  Lamps,  etc., 

IS    BELXG    DISPOSED    OF 


Daily  at  2  o'clock  Afternoon, 
7:30  in  the  Evening. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


A  great  rumpus  has  been  raised  in  English  society 
by  what  the  Standard  declares  to  be  "  the  institution 
of  a  fresh  social  rank."  It  came  in  an  official  edict 
from  the  queen  herself,  proclaiming  that  hereafter  the 
children  of  life  peers,  living  or  dead,  are  to  be  styled 
"honorable"  and  to  take  precedence  immediately 
after  the  children  of  barons  and  before  all  baronets. 
Not  only  do  the  baronets  object,  but  also  all  knights, 
who  are,  in  their  own  estimation,  prospective  baronets, 
and  many  thousands  of  aspiring  Englishmen  who  are 
as  yet  untitled.  They  declare  that  it  is  a  direct  in- 
fraction of  the  undertaking  given  by  James  the  First 
when  he  instituted  the  baronetage,  that  neither  he 
nor  his  successors  would  at  any  time  create  any 
dignity  whatsoever  between  the  barons  and  the 
baronets.  About  forty  persons  are  benefited  by  the 
queen's  new  edict.  The  life  peers,  as  distinguished 
from  the  hereditary  peers,  are  composed  chietly  of 
bishops  and  high  court  judges.  Their  children  have 
hitherto  possessed  no  title  or  official  soc.al  rank. 
though  they  have  been  by  courtesy  designated  as 
"  honorables,"  even  by  so  high  a  functionary  as  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  head  of  the  Herald's  College. 
The  title  "  honorable "  which  attaches  to  the  names 
of  women  as  well  as  men,  when  the  designation 
comes  by  inheritance,  is  used  in  formal  communica- 
tions, but  in  ordinary  social  usage  it  is  almost  never 
employed.  The  son  of  a  peer  is  introduced  as 
"Mr."  and  his  calling-cards  are  inscribed  in  the 
same  way.  The  position,  by  the  way,  of  the  families 
of  life  peers  who  remain  plain  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss  is 
not  always  enviable  ;  for  instance,  when  a  Scotch 
judge,  Lord  Firth,  travels  with  his  wife,  the  blameless 
Mrs.  McGregor,  a  painful  problem  is  presented  to 
ignorant  but  austere  hotel-keepers. 

The  shop  windows  in  the  Rue  de  la  PaJx  in  Paris 
are  full  of  all  sorts  of  fascinating  knickknacks  just 
now,  according  to  a  feminine  authority  writing  in  the 
Bazar.  Among  the  pretty  things  that  people  seem 
to  buy  most  are  the  wrist-bags  for  change,  tickets, 
shopping-list,  memoranda  of  all  sorts.  They  are 
little  long  bags  of  leather  with  handles  just  large 
enough  to  slip  over  the  wrist,  and  they  come  in  most 
enticing  shades  of  greens,  tans,  creams,  and  browns. 
The  "muff  chains"  run  riot,  so  far  as  inanimate 
objects  can  be  expected  to  show  any  tendencies  of 
that  nature.  The  latest  thing  is  to  have  a  little  fan- 
chain  pinned  to  the  waist  at  the  left  side,  where 
the  watch-pin  used  to  be,  from  the  end  of  which 
hangs  your  fan,  the  very  smallest  of  the  small  old- 
fashioned  ones  that  are  now  worn.  Id  jewels,  pear- 
shaped  stones  seemed  to  be  in  favor.  The  latest 
rings  have  a  pear-shaped  stone  of  color  in  the  centre, 
springing  from  two  diamonds  on  either  side.  Pearls 
are  so  immensely  popular  that  their  value  has  in- 
creased one-third.  Emeralds  are  popular,  and  tur- 
quoises, in  spite  of  the  imitations  that  one  would 
fancy  might  cheapen  them,  form  part  of  every  well- 
stocked  jewel-case,  and  a  good  many  that  are  not  so 
well  stocked. 

Hats,  according  to  an  English  writer  on  matters 
sartorial,  are  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  male 
costume.  The  slouch  or  brigand  hat  gives  great  dis- 
tinction to  a  spiritual  and  expressive  face,  like  Tenny- 
sons,  for  example ;  but  at  private  theatricals,  es- 
pecially with  a  feather  in  it,  it  is  capable  of  trans- 
forming a  feeble  face  into  that  of  a  downright  idiot's. 
Men  in  cocked  hats  look  wonderfully  alike  ;  they 
confer  no  individuality  ;  a  general,  except  for  his 
plumes,  can  not  be  distinguished  from  a  military 
medico.  The  top-hat  is,  in  one  respect,  worthy  of 
the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  Why  we  should 
be  compelled  to  go  to  church  in  it  is  inexplicable,  but 
it  always  had  a  religious  association.  When  Rogers 
(who  was  not  beautiful)  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
painted  in  "a  devotional  attitude,"  Sydney  Smith 
suggested  it  should  be  with  his  face  in  his  hat,  in 
which  so  many  church-goers  seem  to  find  spiritual 
calm.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  top-hat  has  a 
power  which  is  the  attribute  of  no  other  head-gear. 
It  may  not  be  able  to  confer  distinction  even  at  its 
glossiest,  but  when  it  is  in  a  slate  of  decadence  it 
sinks  its  wearer  in  disrespectability  fathoms  deep. 
We  may  talk  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth,  or  Nature's 
true  nobility,  but  let  the  representative  of  either  wear 
a  bad  hat,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  he  becomes 
a  blackguard  at  once. 


What  at  first  particularly  strikes  the  foreigner  in 
Russian  society  is  the  absolute  freedom  that  reigns 
and  the  ease  with  which  one's  intimates  may  be 
chosen.  St.  Petersburg  society  is  subdivided  into  a 
very  large  number  of  coteries,  and  in  order  to  become 
fully  acquainted  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  entree  to 
several  of  these.  To  accomplish  this  is  no  easy  task. 
Russians  are  suspicious  of  foreigners,  particularly  of 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  But  once  a  for- 
eigner is  able  to  make  himself  known  and  appre- 
ciated, society  provides  for  him  a  most  charming  fife 
in  the  Russian  metropolis.  Unlike  other  capitals, 
the  official  position  of  a  foreigner  has  absolutely  no 
influence  on  his  position  in  society  (writes  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Times).  A  man  is  either 
liked  or  disliked  for  himself  alone,  and  if  disliked, 
the  "smart  "  set  of  the  Russian  capital  simply  ostra- 
cises him  without  further  formality.    The  accepted 

::  dot  tracked  and  spied  upon  by  the  secret 
u  in  'Berlin,  nor  importuned  concerning  the 

."  his  "  quarterings,"  as  in  Vienna.    Woman 


is  a  charmer,  as  is  well  known,  but  her  charm  con- 
sists more  in  her  intellectual  power  than  in  her 
physical  qualities.  Young  girls  in  Russia  are  seri- 
ously brought  up  and  thoroughly  well  educated,  so 
that  they  are  the  inlulleclual  equals  or  superiors  of 
the  men.  Woman,  therefore,  plays  a  leading  part  in 
Russian  life.  The  men  are  often  pushed  into  unworthy 
intrigues  through  the  influence  of  the  women,  w  ho  are 
all,  more  or  less,  animated  with  the  desire  of  playing 
a  leading  part  in  politics.  Their  conversation  is 
bright  and  witty,  and  their  broad  education  allows 
them  to  take  part  in  any  discussion.  They  pass 
judgment  upon  men,  things,  and  events  with  a  won- 
derful precision  and  with  great  good  sense. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  morals  of  St 
Petersburg  abroad  ;  the  morality  of  Russians  at  home 
being  too  often  judged  by  certain  types  of  dc'class/s 
met  with  in  Paris,  Rome,  and  the  German  watering- 
places.  Scandals  do,  of  course,  occur  in  the 
"upper  circles"  of  society,  but  they  are  relatively 
less  frequent  than  in  some  other  capitals.  Further, 
no  attempt  is  made,  as  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  to  noise 
these  domesiic  scandals  far  and  wide.  A  kind  of 
Freemasonrv  exists  between  well-bred  people  in  St. 
Petersburg  to  hush  up  affairs  of  this  sort.  Among 
the  young  women  who  rank  as  leaders  in  society  it 
is  rare  to  find  one  implicated  in  a  scandal  of  any 
kind.  What  has  been  said  apropos  of  foreigners  in 
St.  Petersburg  applies  as  well  to  the  natives.  A 
man's  official  position  has  absolutely  no  influence  on 
his  social  position  ;  he  may  be  a  general,  a  minister, 
a  privy  councilor,  or  a  member  of  the  imperial 
council,  but  unless  he  belongs  either  by  birth  or  by 
reason  of  his  personal  attainments  to  the  best  society, 
he  is  certain  to  stumble  against  closed  doors  if  he 
attempts  to  enter  this  cream  of  St.  Petersburg 
society.  No  better  idea  of  how  peculiarly  con- 
stituted St.  Petersburg  society  is  in  this  respect  can 
be  given  than  by  saying  that  Baron  Mohrenheim, 
the  retiring  Russian  embassador  in  Paris,  has  never 
been  able  to  make  his  entrie  into  the  most  exclusive 
set  of  the  Russian  capital.  Quarterings  do  not  go  in 
St.  Petersburg.  It  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a 
man  to  be  a  gentleman  and  clever  to  have  the  doors 
of  the  most  exclusive  set  open  to  him. 

Vogue  tells  a  story  of  a  certain  widow  just  turned 
thirty  who  found  herself  compelled  to  self-support. 
Of  fine  physique  and  with  an  attractive  face,  she 
looked  no  older  than  her  years,  except  that  her  hair 
was  while.  She  had  been  far-seeing  enough  in-  the 
days  of  her  prosperity  to  perfect  herself  in  short- 
hand, and,  when  money-making  became  a  necessity, 
she  began  to  apply  for  a  position  as  stenographer. 
Her  letters  of  application  met  with  prompt  acknowl- 
edgments and  appointments  for  personal  interviews  ; 
but  upon  presenting  herself  at  commercial  house 
after  house,  she  was  more  or  less  bluntly  told  that 
she  was  too  old,  that  a  young  woman  was  wanted. 
Being  a  woman  of  a  curious  turn  of  mind,  she  in- 
vestigated the  subject  of  gray-haired  women  in  busi- 
ness, and  she  discovered  that  there  exists  the 
strongest  prejudice  against  employing  them,  what- 
ever their  age.  Brown  or  black  or  blonde  tresses 
have  thus  a  distinct  commercial  value.  Reformers 
may  admonish  women  to  scorn  the  dyeing  of  whiten- 
ing locks,  but  their  pleadings  will  fall  on  deaf  ears 
so  long  as,  socially  and  commercially,  white  hair  is 
esteemed  detrimental. 

A  charming  French  dame  of  the  old  school  com- 
plains that  the  quiet  month  or  two  which  she  is  ac- 
customed to  pass  every  autumn  either  at  her  own 
lovely  chateau  or  visiting  the  country  homes  of  her 
friends  has  of  late  years  been  entirely  spoiled  for  her 
by  the  innovation  of  new  customs  and  manners. 
"And  new  manners,  my  dear,"  she  continues, 
"  mean  a  new  set  of  people  and  social  favorites.  In 
the  old  days,  on  a  round  of  country  visits,  one  ex- 
pected to  meet  one's  friends,  one's  particular  circle  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  a  new  face  was  apt  to  mean  a 
fortunate  acquaintance,  accepted  as  a  social  equal  or 
superior  ;  we  might  occasionally  invite  a  nouveau 
riche  to  our  balls,  but  never  to  the  intimacy  of  our 
country  homes.  It  is  not  the  social  attempts  of 
money  that  we  have  to  expect  now  ;  we  have  to 
accept  the  fact  that  the  devotees  of  le  sport  have 
stormed  and  taken  our  most  precious  citadel.  The 
women  we  are  expected  to  meet  now  ride  bicycles, 
play  golf,  shoot  with  the  men  in  a  costume  more 
vulgar  than  even  the  most  extreme  bicycle  suit,  and 
in  place  of  the  simple  evening  dance,  where  one 
might  introduce  the  young  daughters  from  the  con- 
vent, we  see  now  a  game  of  billiards."  The  present 
craze  for  "sports"  explains  the  number  of  foreign- 


ers invited  lo  country-houses  ;  to  be  English  is  to 
be  chic,  and  to  have  English  guests  at  this  particular 
time  of  the  year  is  to  suppose  that  the  establishment 
is  conducted  in  the  most  approved  manner.  Perhaps 
the  most  startling  effect  that  this  Anglicized  manner 
of  living  presents  is  the  astonishing  freedom  of  de- 
portment that  it  has  suddenly  allowed  the  unmarried 
woman.  If  to  be  smart  is  to  be  athletic,  then  cer- 
tainly the  race  in  France  is  to  the  young,  and  it  is 
in  the  country  that  the  future  belle  makes  the  first 
step  toward  social  distinction.  But  tradition  in 
France  does  not  accept  "  belleship  "  as  a  desirable 
factor  in  a  ma:den's  life.  The  little  French  girl,  in 
her  short  skirt,  with  a  cap  on  her  flying  hair,  strikes 
one  as  a  pleasant  and  healthful  innovation  in  cus 
toms  when  she  is  riding  down  a  country  road  be- 
tween her  father  and  big  brother  ;  but  she  is  far  less 
charming,  a  few  years  later,  in  the  strictly  English 
and,  to  her,  unbecoming  habit,  riding  after  hounds, 
attended  by  an  English  groom. 

The  love-letter  of  a  typical  Chicago  wooer,  as  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  in  an  article  on 
"Divorce  in  the  United  Stales  "  in  one  of  the  En- 
glish reviews,  is  a  very  curious  document.  Part  of  it 
runs  as  follows  :  "  1  can  not  promise  to  conform  to 
your  ways,  nor  to  bend  to  your  wishes,  though  I  will 
try  to  do  so.  I  can  not  promise  to  assume  cordial 
relations  with  your  relatives,  nor  accept  your  friend- 
ships as  binding  upon  me.  I  can  not  promise  to  be 
faithful  to  you  until  death,  but  I  shall  be  faithful  so 
long  as  I  fill  the  relation  of  husband  to  you.  I  shall 
not  lead  a  double  life,  nor  conceal  from  you  any 
change  in  my  regard  toward  you.  If  at  any  time  I 
meet  a  woman  whom  I  feel  I  should  live  with  rather 
than  with  you,  I  shall  tell  you  of  her  with  perfect 
frankness.  I  think  1  shall  find  you  all-sufficient, 
but  1  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that  I  shall  be- 
come and  continue  the  most  devoted  of  husbands, 
but  I  can  not  promise  it.  Long  years  of  association 
develop  intolerable  traits  in  men  and  women,  very 
often.  On  the  other  hand,  let  me  say  that  I 
exact  nothing  fiom  you.  You  are  mistress  of  your- 
self, to  come  and  go  as  you  please,  without  question 
and  without  accounting  to  me.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  cease  your  association  with  me  at  any  time,  and 
to  consider  yourself  perfectly  free  to  leave  me  when- 
ever any  other  man  comes  with  power  to  make  you 
happier  than  I.  I  want  you  as  a  comrade  and  lover, 
not  as  subject  or  servant  or  unwilling  wife.  I  do 
not  claim  any  rights  over  you  at  all.  You  can  bear 
me  children  or  not,  just  as  you  please.  You  are  a 
human  soul  like  myself,  and  I  expect  you  to  be  as 
free  and  sovereign  as  I.  ...  1  have  written  frankly 
because  I  believed  it  would  prejudice  you  in  my 
favor.  Had  I  believed  otherwise,  doubtless  I  should 
have  written  in  terms  of  flattery  and  deceit,  for  of 
such  is  man  when  seeking  woman  in  marriage." 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent, 


.  *.  RAILWAY. 


She—"  How  can  you  tell  a  good  cigar  from  a  bad 
one?"  He — "I  buy  my  good  ones." — Roxbury 
Gazette. 


.  .ixiure 

I  Smoking  Tobacco  ## 


a  Foe  to  Fatigue. 

— Nourishing; — refreshing — a  perfect  health  drink — the  most  nutritive 

portion  of  prime  beef  appetizingly  prepared.     For  athletes,  cyclists, 

invalids,  for  everyone.    Prepared  in  a  minute,  with  cold  or  hot  water. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 

"Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free. 


Because  Some  Dealers 

Are  willing  to  risk  losing  your  tr;t<l«  for 
the  extra  profit  on  an  inferior  Skirt  Bind- 
ing, we  are  compelled  to  caution  you  to 
Look  on  the  hack  Q      II      0     II      It's  the  Ordj   Way 
for  the  letters    0.    U.  ft    W.  to  tell  the  Genuine. 
Femember  that,  when  you  call  for 


BINDINGS. 

LOOK  ON  THE  BACK  for  the  letters  S.  H.  &  M. 

It's  the  Only  Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If    your    dealer    will     not    supply    you    we    will. 

Samples  slunving  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

u'iii  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,040,301.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhcker;  First  Vice. 
President,  Daniel.  Meyer;  Second  Vice-President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mi/ller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 S22.88S.377 

Pald-Up  Capital  aud  Surplus...       1,694,504 

ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.          E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

MUTUAL,    SAVINGS    BANK 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post  St.,    Mechanics'    Institute  Building 

OVARANTEK  CAPITAI, 81,000,000. 

PAID-UP    CAPITAL 300,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  •    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  (Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

JNew  York |The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

m,:,..,™  1  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Ln,cago j  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &C0.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansouie  and  Sutter  Sta. 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,200,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid    Up,    81,000,000;    Assets,    S3, 300, 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst.. Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  Listener— "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Rombikb  sends  'em  to  him." 

DnuriVrin  PreeH-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUlflLlliL  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Romhikb,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  EpigTammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Sir  Walter  Scott  once  told,  with  every  sign  of  be- 
lief, an  extraordinary  story  of  the  supernatural,  which 
he  had  received  from  his  grandmother.  "  But  how," 
asked  his  astonished  and  incredulous  hearer,  "  do 
you  possibly  account  for  it?"  "  Aiblins,"  replied 
Sir  Walter,  "  my  grandmother  was  a  liar." 

When  Admiral  Jouett  was  acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  commandant  of  the  academy  at  Annapolis 
asked  that  a  cadet  be  court-martialed  for  whipping 
five  toughs  and  two  policemen,  although  it  was  done 
in  self-defense.  "  Court-martial  that  fellow  ?  "  roared 
Jouett ;  "  that  boy  ought  to  have  a  medal.  Do  you 
suppose  the  government  hired  you  to  raise  boys  lo 
play  checkers  ?  " 

Dumas  the  elder  was  not  in  the  habit  of  counting 
his  money,  but  did  once,  leaving  it  on  the  mantel 
while  he  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes.  When  he 
returned  and  was  giving  some  instructions  to  a  ser- 
vant, he  mechanically  counted  the  pieces  over  again 
and  found  a  louis  missing.  "  Well,"  he  said,  with  a 
sigh,  "considering  that  1  never  counted  my  money 
before,  I  can't  say  it  pays." 

L.  J.  Rickard  is  a  gentleman  who  has  been  build- 
ing  corduroy  roads  on  the  way  to  Klondike  and  pack- 
ing provisions  on  his  back  to  the  land  of  cold.  He 
got  tired  and  turned  back.  He  confided  to  a  reporter 
these  striking  facts  :  ' '  As  to  climate,  it  is  an  atrocious 
place.  I  said  to  an  Indian  :  'Charlie,  does  it  rain 
here  all  the  time?'  'No,  not  rain  all  time,' "said 
Charlie  ;  '  sometime  he  snow.'  " 


P.  T.  Barnum,  the  famous  showman,  once  walked 
into  Dr.  Colly er's  church  just  as  the  preacher 
entered  the  pulpit.  Barnum  was  put  in  a  back 
seat.  The  clergyman  recognized  him,  and,  leaning 
over  the  reading-desk,  said  :  ' '  Will  that  usher  please 
take  Mr.  Barnum  to  my  pew  ?  When  I  go  to  his 
show,  he  always  gives  me  a  front  seat.  I  don't  see 
why  he  shouldn't  fare  equally  well  at  my  show." 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  ten-year-old 
daughter  of  a  Massachusetts  clergyman,  there  are 
ways  of  making  an  old  sermon  seem  almost  new. 
"  Molly,"  said  one  of  the  friends  of  this  young  critic, 
"  does  your  father  ever  preach  the  same  sermon 
twice?"  "  I  think  perhaps  he  does,''  returned  Molly, 
cautiously;  "but  I  think  he  talks  loud  and  soft  in 
different  places  the  second  time,  so  it  doesn't  sound 
the  same  at  all." 

A  friend  at  Mare  Island  sends  us  a  story  of  a 
marine  of  German  nativity  who  was  told,  when 
standing  watch,  to  call  out  the  marine  guard  in  case 
the  officer  of  the  day  should  pass.  When  the  occa- 
sion came  and  the  officer  of  the  day,  clad  in  full 
uniform,  made  his  appearance,  our  good  German 
became  so  rattled  that  he  forgot  his  English  and 
called  out :  "  Kummen  sie  heraus  mit  die  guard. 
Der  Kaiser  is  comin" !  " 

A  gentleman  once  happened  to  visit  Carlyle  just 
after  a  brilliant  man  of  genius  had  left  him.  As  they 
met  at  the  door,  the  man  of  genius  said  :  "  I  have 
just  been  visiting  poor  Carlyle.  He  is  a  mere  wreck 
— a  mere  wreck."  As  the  second  visitor  greeted 
Carlyle,    he     remarked:      "So     you've    just    had 

Mr.  with  you."     "Yes,"  was  the  answer  of 

the  "  mere  wreck";  "and  he  thinks  God  Almighty 
never  made  such  another  !  " 

The  late  Duke  of  York,  son  of  George  the  Third, 
owed  quite  a  sum  of  money  to  a  dissipated  clergyman 
named  Ponsonby,  and  in  order  to  pay  the  debt, 
proposed  giving  him  an  Irish  living.  He  therefore 
sent  him  to  Ireland,  with  a  note  to  the  Bishop  of 
Cork  which  read  :  "  Dear  Cork,  ordain  Ponsonby  ; 
yours,  York."  In  a  short  time,  the  prince  received 
this  equally  concise  note  from  the  bishop:  "Dear 
York,  Ponsonby  ordained  ;  yours,  Cork." 

James  Payn  recalls  that,  when  young  and  ro- 
mantic, he  agreed  with  a  friend  to  ascend  Helvellyn 
from  Thirlmere  to  see  the  sun  rise*.  The  guide 
called  them,  as  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Payn,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  he  quite  agreed  with  his 
friend  when  the  latter  persuasively  asked  the  guide, 
who  was  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  the  dawn  : 
"Don't  you  think  that  the  sunset  would  be  almost 
as  beautiful  ? "  This  recalls  the  under- graduate 
who,  when  rebuked  by  the  dean  of  the  college  for 
not  coming  to  morning  chapel,  replied  :  "  But  seven 
o'clock  is  such  an  inconvenient  hour,  sir.  If  it  were 
four,  or  even  five,  one  could  sit  up  for  it." 


The  Bazar  tells  a  story  of  a  lady  on  Staten  Island 
who  had  a  green  Irish  girl  for  a  waitress.  After 
training  the  girl  for  a  month,  the  lady  ventured  to  in- 
vite two  very  dignified  people  to  dinner.  For  two 
courses  everything  went  well.  Bridget  refrained  from 
speech,  spilled  not  a  thing,  and  looked  as  pretty  as  a 
fresh  young  Irish  girl  can.  But  when  she  removed 
the  fish  to  take  it  down  to  the  kitchen,  she  tripped  on 
the  top  step,  and  a  scream  and  series  of  bumps  and 
crashes  accomplished  the  descent.  The  hostess  tried 
in  vain  to  keep  from  laughing,  but  the  two  dignified 


guests  never  moved  a  muscle  until  all  was  still  and 
the  voice  of  the  girl  was  heard  calling  in  richest  ac- 
cents from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  :  "  Did  you  hear 
me  ?  Fell  all  the  waj  down-shtairs  an"  landed  on  me 
fut  loike  a  burrd." 


BICYCLE    VERSE. 


Marmion  and  Douglass. 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day 

When  Marmion  did  his  form  array 

In  bloomers  for  to  ride. 

He  had  a  road-map  in  his  hand, 

That  showed  the  good  roads  in  the  land 

And  cycle  paths  beside. 

He  tried  his  front  wheel — it  was  true, 

And  then  he  paused  to  bid  adieu. 
'  Though  somewhat  it  is  strange,"  he  said, 
'  Your  treatment  of  an  all-night  guest, 

Who's  stopped  here  at  your  '  Wheelman's  Rest,1 

Because  we  argued,  give  and  take, 

As  to  who  rode  the  finest  make — 

You  know  mine  is  best  in  the  land, 

So  shake  good-by,  here  is  my  hand." 

But  Douglass  gasped  as  if  to  choke, 

Folded  his  arms  and  thus  he  spoke  : 
'  I  run  a  road-house,  it  is  true, 

I  also  am  a  wheelman,  too. 

As  such  I  know  the  wheel  I  ride, 

The  Wock-Wock,  is  the  nation's  pride  ! 

My  Raines  law  sandwiches  I  own 

Are  harder  than  a  paving-stone, 

But  the  Wock-Wock  wheel  it  stands  alone  ; 

Superb,  high  grade,  beyond  compare 

To  your  cheap,  last  year's  wheel,  there  !  " 

Then  Marmion  grasped  his  hindmost  tire. 

And  shook  his  diamond  frame  for  ire, 
'  And  this  to  me  !  "  he  said. 
'  You  drink  too  much  extract  of  malt, 

'  Pis  your  misfortune,  not  your  fault, 

That  you've  wheels  in  your  head. 

And  further  let  me  tell  you  clear, 

Your  burly  bouncer  standing  near, 

And  bar-tenders  beside, 

That  if  you  say  this  ain't  the  peer 

Of  any  wheel  in  Scotland  here, 

Lowland  or  highland,  cheap  or  dear, 

Landlord,  thou  hast  lied  !  " 

Then  Marmion  quick  turned  on  his  heel, 

And  sprang  in  haste  upon  his  wheel, 

But  ere  he'd  made  a  quarter-lap, 

A  flying  beer-glass  grazed  his  cap. 

But  still  upon  his  way  he  flies 

Followed  by  hoots  and  yells  and  cries. 

Then  Douglass  ran  toward  his  bike, 

To  chase  and  catch  him  down  the  pike, 

But  paused  with  horror,  turned  to  stone — 

The  wheel  near  by  was  not  his  own  ! 
'  A  name-plate  changed,  toe-clips  to  speed  ! 

Did  ever  thief  so  slick  a  deed  ! 

He's  safe,  the  miles  behind  him  reel, 

You  can't  o'ertake  the  Wock-Wock  wheel  ! 

But  he  shall  not  in  triumph  ride, 

I'll  see  he  is  disqualified, 

And  the  L.  A.  W.  shall  expel 

Him  from  its  ranks  at  once,  as  well. 

I'll  prosecute,  oh,  he  shall  feel 

My  vengeance  1     As  for  this  cheap  wheel, 

The  lowest  of  low-grade  machines, 

I'll  kick  it  into  smithereens  !  " 

He  did.     And  Marmion's  further  fate 

1  haven't  time  now  to  relate  ; 

But  if  you'd  know  just  what  he  got. 

The  rest  is  told  by  Walter  Scott. 

— New  York  Sun. 


Our  Society  Blue  Book. 

The  San  Francisco  "  Blue  Book  "  for  the  season  of 
1897-98  is  now  being  compiled. 

Ihe  "Blue  Book"  contains  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  £lite  of  society  in  the  cities  and  towns 
included  within  its  purview. 

The  coming  edition  will  be  compiled  under  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  as  to  the  respectability  and  stand- 
ing of  those  whose  names  appear  in  its  lists  of  so- 
ciety people.  Business  houses  who  desire  the  only 
reliable  directory  containing  the  private  addresses  of 
ladies  in  the  residence  districts  of  the  various  cities 
and  towns  referred  to  in  its  pages  will  do  well  to  send 
in  their  subscriptions  at  once,  as  the  edition  will  be 
limited  to  1,000  copies. 

The  work  is  almost  exclusively  circulated  among 
the  wealthy  and  refined  classes  of  our  people  ;  busi- 
ness men  generally  can  not  fail  to  see  the  advantage 
it  possesses  as  directory  for  first-class  patronage, 
especially  for  the  holiday  trade. 

The  permanent  guests  of  the  leading  hotels  who 
will  be  located  before  November  the  first,  for  the 
coming  season,  will  confer  a  favor  by  notifying  the 
respective  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  under- 
signed hotels  of  their  names  and  reception  days,  etc., 
for  publication  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Blue  Book 
in  the  Hotel  Department:  Palace  Hotel,  John  C. 
Kirkpatrick  ;  California  Hotel,  R.  H.  Warfield  ; 
Occidental  Hotel,  William  B.  Hooper;  Hotel  Pleas 
anion.  O.  M.  Brennan  ;  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Ira  R. 
Doolittle  ;  Hotel  Bella  Vista,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Tracy  ; 
Hotel  Wenban,  Mrs.  Caroline  Blitz  ;  Hotel  Savoy. 
Mrs.  A.  Hesthal ;  Berkshire  Hotel,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Truesdell  ;  The  Colonial,  Mrs.  S.  B.Johnson  ;  The 
Beresford,  Mrs.  H.  Chamberlain  ;  Baltimore  Hotel. 
Mrs.  Annie  Stuart  ;  The  Oliver,  Mrs.  M.  I.  Leach  ; 
The  Bradbury,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Irwin  ;  The  Plymouth, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Harron  ;  The  Lenox,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Allen ;  The  Granada,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Levy ;  The 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  H.  Chamberlain;  Hotel  Alexan- 
dria, Mrs.  M.  A.  Buisley  ;  The  Renton,  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Keeler  ;  Hotel  Stewart,  Charles  Stewart ;  Hotel 
Rafael,  R.  H.  Warfield. 

Members  of  the  undersigned  clubs  will  please 
notify  their  secretaries  of  any  changes  in  address, 
etc.,  for  the  Club  Department  of  the  Blue  Book: 
Pacific  Union  Club,  Bohemian  Club,  Burlingame 
Country  Club,  Cosmos  Club,  Merchants'  Club. 
Union  League  Club,  University  Club,  San  Francisco 
Art  Association,  Concordia  Club,  Press  Club,  San 
Francisco  Verein,  Cercle  Francais,  Deutscher  Verein, 
etc. 

The  rates  for  advertisements  are  :  One  page,  $50  ; 
one-half  page,  $30  ;  one-fourth  page,  $20. 

Notice  of  change  of  residence  may  be  sent  to 
Charles  C.  Hoag,  editor  and  publisher,  225  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Why  She  Couldn't  Pay. 

"  Fare,  please,"  said  the  conductor  to  the  young 
woman  who  sat  in  the  car,  a  picture  of  woe. 

"  I  can't  pay  you  this  trip,"  answered  the  young 
woman,  faintly. 

"  Why  can't  you,  ma'am  ?"  in  a  suspicious  tone. 

"  I — I  have  lost  my  car-fare." 

"  Did  you  have  it  when  you  boarded  this  car  ?" 

"Yes.  but  I  haven't  it  now.  You  can  take  my  ad- 
dress or  give  me  yours,  and  I'll  send  it  to  you." 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  said  the  man  ;  "  it's  against  the 
rules.  If  you  lost  your  fare  in  this  car,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  find  it  again.  I'll  help 
you  to  look  for  it." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  woman,  in  a  state  of  alarm. 
"  I  tell  you  that  it  is  lost,  and  you  will  have  to  trust 
me  to  send  it  to  you." 

"  Very  strange  !  "  said  the  conductor,  suspiciously. 
"  If  you  lost  it  on  this  car  I  can't  see  any  reason  why 
you  can't  find  it  again.     How  did  you  lose  it  ?  " 

"  I — I  swallowed  it  !  "  shrieked  the  young  woman, 
driven  to  desperation,  and  the  conductor  went  out  on 
the  rear  end  of  the  car  and  cuffed  a  small  boy's  ears. 
—  Chicago  Times- He  raid. 


The  Blues. 

This  is  a  synonym  for  that  gloomy,  harassed  con- 
dition of  the  mind  which  has  its  origin  in  dyspepsia. 
Ail  the  ugly  spirits  that,  under  the  name  of  the 
"blues,"  "blue  devils,"  "megrims,"  and  "mulli- 
grubs "  torments  the  dyspeptic  almost  ceaselessly, 
vanish  when  attacked  with  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bit- 
ters, that,  moreover,  annihilates  billiouness,  consti- 
pation, chills  and  fever,  kidney  complaints,  and  ner- 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 

"Mamma,  what  is  a  farce?"  "A  farce?  Why, 
it  is  the  way  your  father  went  around  and  watered  all 
my  dried-up  plants  the  morning  after  I  got  home." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


Don't  spend  so  much 
money  on  lamp-chimneys  — 
get  Macbeth' s — get  the  chim- 
ney made  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  tells. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


IDEAL    PLEASURE    BOATS 

Tliat  do  not  liave  to  "wait  for  wind.  Her- 
cules Gasoline  Launches  and  Yachts  are 
safe,  sure,  and  speedy.  None  of  the  smoke, 
lieat,  or  danger  of  the  steam  engine.  Built 
in  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices  to 
HERCULES  CAS  ENCINE  WORKS, 
215  Kay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Inclml  ing  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  umos $6.00 

"         "  "  "  6  "     3.00 

3  "      '5° 

"  "  "  "  '   "      65 

Sunday  Call 12  " 1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

"     6  " 75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  monih. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,   Proprietor. 

SMITHS 

CASH   STORE 

Market  Street    Ferry,  S.   F.,   Cal. 
KLONDIKE    SPECIALS. 

Folding  Rockers  (ask  for  circular). . . ;  .$10  00,  $12.00 

Yukon  Folding  Stoves  (new! $6.00.  $7.50 

Yukon  Camp  Stoves,  best $3-75-  $5-°° 

Large  Fur  Sleeping  Blankets $12.00 

Evaporated  Potatoes,  warranted,  to  the  trade. 
Canned  Fruits  and  Meats  of  hest  quality.  Heavy 
wearing  apparel.  Send  for  pamphlet  on  the  Klon- 
dike free. 


L  Chemist.  J 


I  HAVe  M#DE  A  CAREFUL 

Chemical  ftNAtysts  of 


forf/ieToefh, 

and  find  Nothing  injurious 
or  objectionable  in  its  compo- 
SITION 


K  sample  of  liquid  Sozodont  for  3c. 
P.  0.  Box  247,  New  York  City. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL, 
new  york Proprietors.  LONDON 


Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  prnpertiesof  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  ihe 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris:    22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTS    CHANCE    IN    HOUR   OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  F.  M  . .  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San   Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Doric Tuesday,  October  1  2 

Belgic.  (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  October  30 

Coptic   .(Via  Honolulu).Tl.ursday,  November  18 
Gaelic Tuesday,  December  7 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply   at  company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS.  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  9  a.  m.,  Oct.  3.  8,  13,  18,  23,  28.  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  at  p  a.  m.,  Oct.  3,  8, 
13,  18,  23,  28.  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m„  Oct.  1,  5,  9, 
13,  iS,  22,  26,  30,  Nov.  3,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  29,  Dec.  3,  7, 
11,  15,  20,  24,  28.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles,  and  way 
ports,  at  9  a.  M,,  Oct.  1,  5,  9,  13,  17.  21,  25,  29.  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at 
Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo 
(Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  at  11  a.  m.,  Oct.  3.  7.  11,  15. 
19.  23,  27.  31,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  En- 
senada,  San  Jos3  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Guay- 
mas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba.  10  A.  M.,  the  second  of 
each  month.  The  Company  reserves  the  right  to  change, 
without  previous  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours 
of  sailing.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Mont- 
gomery St. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PHNIf  s*  s-  Uoana  saik  via 

PjMfllV   Honolulu    and     Auckland     Tor 

W  Sydney,    Thursday.     October 

~    /"TT^N     14.  1897,  at  2  p.  m. 

^tWrTKnilV  1         S"  S-  Australia  for  Hon- 

CylMIIDIIIL^      olulu   only,  Tuesday,  Novem- 

(pmBflRtih  ber-d-ataP-M-  Special  party 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Acts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris Oct.  20. . . .  Nov.  10 Dec.     1 

St.  Paul Oct.  27 Nov.  17 Dec.     8 

St.  Louis Nov.    3 Nov.  24 Dec.  15 

RED    STAR    jLJNE. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.     From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Kensington Oct.   20  I  Noordland Nov.   10 

Westernland ..Oct.   27  1  Friesland Nov.  17 

Southwark Nov.    3  |  Kensington Nov,  ?4 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company.  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK.  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609   Market   St .,  Grand   Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— QUEENSTOWN—  LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don in  ;!',  hours. 

TEUTONIC Oct.    13. ...Nov.  10.. ..Dec.  1, 

BRITANNIC Oct.    10....N0,.  17. ...Dec.  a. 

MAIESTIC Oct.    27. ...Nov.  9,. ...Dec.  so 

ADRIATIC Dec.    1 

GERMANIC Nov.    3. ...Dec.     3   ...Jan. 


First   Cabin.   $75    and   upward  ;    very  superio 
Cabin.  S45  and  upward  ;  Steerage  at  low  rates. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  As 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship 


Second 
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The  Phelan  Dinner- Party. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party at  the  Bohemian  Club  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  guests  assembled  in  the  Owl  Room  and  from 
there  repaired  to  the  Red  Room,  where  a  large  round 
table  was  laid.  The  decorations  were  artistic,  the 
prevailing  tone  being  red,  as  is  usual  in  the  Red 
Room.  The  table-cloth  was  red,  and  there  were  red 
hangings  and  red  shades  upon  the  electric  lights.  A 
canopy  or  trellis  of  thick  clusters  of  vine-leaves,  with 
grapes  hanging  upon  them,  was  over  the  table,  and 
surmounting  the  trellis  was  a  large  owl,  the  emblem 
of  Bohemia.  The  dinner  was  pleasantly  diversified 
at  the  end  by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  vaude- 
ville artists  whom  Mr.  Phelan  had  engaged  from 
some  of  the  minor  theatres.  Their  various  turns 
were  received  with  much  laughter  and  applause.  A 
large  string  orchestra  was  in  attendance  during  the 
evening,  and  played  in  the  hall  during  the  dinner 
and  also  gave  the  accompaniments  and  dance-music 
for  the  vaudeville  artists.  The  affair  was  a  very 
pleasant  one,  and  a  new  and  unique  note  in  the  line 
of  dinner  entertainments. 

AmoDg  Mr.  Phelan's  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hermann  Oelrichs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carolan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
Miss  Virginia  Fair,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss 
Maiy-  Bell  Gwin,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Plati,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Martin. 

The  Whittier  Outing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Robinson  Whittier,  n4e 
Carroll,  gave  a  very  pleasant  outing  last  Saturday 
and  Sunday  as  a  compliment  to  Miss  Virginia  Fair, 
by  whom  they  had  been  delightfully  entertained  in 
New  York  when  on  their  way  home  from  their  wed- 
ding tour.  The  party  left  here  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock  last  Saturday  for  Belvedere,  where  they  en- 
joyed a  sail  in  a  launch,  and  then  they  went  to  the 
Miramonte  Club  preserves,  about  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  had  dinner,  followed  by  dancing.  They 
remained  at  the  club-house  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  indulged  in  trap  shooting.  They  returned 
to  the  city  in  time  to  take  luncheon  at  the  University 
Club. 

The  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whittier  were  Miss 
Virginia  Fair,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Miss  Julia 
Crocker,  Miss  Helen  Wagner,  Miss  EUa  Goodall, 
Miss  Belle  O'Connor,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Houghton,  Mr. 
George  B.  de  Long,  Mr.  James  Follis,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Wilson,  Mr.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Greenwood,  and  Mr.  William  A.  Powning. 


The  Currier  Lunch-Party. 

Miss  Marie  Currier  gave  a  pink  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  her  residence,  2509  Pacific  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Charles  Lyman  Bent,  nie  Cohen. 
The  decorations  were  of  pink  chrysanthemums  and 
Bride  roses,  combined  with  feathery  asparagus 
tenuissimus  and  other  ferns.  Numerous  oddly- 
shaped  miniature  pink  lanterns,  suspended  from 
cordons  of  glossy  smilax,  threw  a  pretty  glow  over 
the  festal  scene. 

The  guests  of  Miss  Currier  were  Mrs.  Charles 
Lyman  Bent,  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnard,  Miss  Bernie 
Drown,  Miss  Tompkins,  Miss  Helen  Fitzgerald,  Miss 
May  Palmer,  Miss  Grace  Sabin,  Miss  Florence 
Davis,  and  Miss  Lewis,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Paper-Chase. 

The  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club  gave  a  paper-chase 
last  Saturday  afternoon  from  the  Hotel  Rafael.  It  was 
a  beautiful  day  and  the  roads  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Chapin,  of  Sacra- 
mento, were  the  successful  hounds  and  were  awarded 
the  prizes.  The  final  chase  of  the  season  will  take 
place  this  afternoon.  Two  very  handsome  silver 
cups  are  the  prizes  to  be  contested  for,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  entries. 
There  will  be  a  dance  at  the  hotel  in  the  evening. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
As  was  announced  in  the  Argonaut  two  weeks  ago, 
the  wedding  of  Mr.  John  B.  Casserly.  of  this  city, 
and  Miss  Cecilia  Cudahy,  of  Chicago,  will  take  place 


Royal  adds  Anti-dyspeptic  quali- 
ties to  the  food.     Leavening 
gas,  no  yeast  germs. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


R3YW.  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  hEV.  YORK. 


in  the  latter  city  on  Wednesday,  October  27th.  The 
ceremony  will  be  performed  at  half-past  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  at  the  St.  James  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  officiating  clergyman  will  be  Archbishop  Riordan, 
of  this  city,  who  will  at  that  time  be  en  route  home 
from  the  Eastern  States.  Miss  Clara  Cudahy,  sister 
of  the  bride,  will  be  the  maid  of  honor,  and  there 
will  be  no  bridesmaids.  About  six  hundred  invita- 
tions will  be  issued.  After  the  wedding  there  will  be 
a  reception  and  a  breakfast  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Cudahy,  but  only 
about  fifty  relatives  and  intimate  friends  will  be  in 
attendance. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Myrah  Grey  Prather  and 
Mr.  Harry  East  Miller  will  take  place  at  nine  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  November  3d.  at  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Oakland.  Miss  Prather  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  L.  Prather,  and  Mr.  Miller  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  Albert  Miller,  all  being  prominent  residents  of 
Oakland.  The  maid  of  honor  will  be  Miss  Belle 
Mhoon,  and  the  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Jessie 
Glascock,  Miss  Carrie  Haven,  Miss  Juliet  Garber, 
and  Miss  Marguerite  Jollifle.  Mr.  C.  O.  G.  Miller 
will  act  as  best  man,  and  the  ushers  will  comprise 
Mr.  George  Wheaton.  Mr.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mr.  Sam 
Bell  McKee,  and  Mr.  Horace  Miller.  Rev.  Dr. 
Ritchie  will  officiate.  There  will  be  a  reception 
afterward  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  1004 
Tenth  Street. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Georgiana 
May  Nightingale  to  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Kierulff.  Miss 
Nightingale  is  the  fourth  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Nightingale,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Kierulff  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Kierulff,  of  Berkeley.* 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Purdie  has  issued  invitations  for  the 
wedding  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Mae  Purdie,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Pitts,  which  will  take  place  next 
Thursday  evening  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marian  Maude  Gray  and 
Mr.  Louis  Augustine  Murch  will  take  place  at  St. 
Peter's  Episcopal  Church  at  eight  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  October  20th.  Miss  Gray  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Gray. 

The  past  week  has  witnessed  the  first  anniversaries 
of  the  weddings  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell, 
?i/e  Catherwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Chauncey 
Boardman,  nie  Mercado,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
Fitzalon  Long,  nie  Requa,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam L.  Gerstle,  nie  HechL 

Miss  Florence  Lucas,  who  was  here  last  year  on  a 
visit  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Hager,  was  married  recently, 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Mr.  Walter  Capen,  a  resident 
of  that  city. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  L.  Gerstle, 
nie  Hecht,  was  brightened  last  Tuesday  by  the 
advent  of  a  son. 

A  reception  will  be  given  by  the  members  of  the 
Concordia  Club  next  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
club-house  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee  will  give  a  garden-fete 
next  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  at  her  home 
in  Fruitvale  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  Oakland 
Kindergarten  Auxiliaries.  There  will  be  dancing, 
the  service  of  refreshments,  and  many  attractive 
novelties  to  make  the  affair  interesting. 

Miss  "Virginia  Fair  gave  a  delightful  dinner-party 
in  the  Tapestry  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel  last 
Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Robinson  Whittier.  Covers  were  laid  for  eight,  and 
the  table  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers. 
The  others  present  were  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Miss 
Ella  Goodall,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Greenwood,  Mr. 
Walter  Martin,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wilson.  After 
the  dinner  the  entire  party  became  the  guests  of  Mr. 
Greenwood,  who  gave  a  theatre-party,  followed  by  a 
supper. 

Miss  Fannie  Danforth  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch- 
party  at  her  home  on  Broadway  recently  and  en- 
tertained Mrs.  William  B.  Wilshire,  Mrs.  Albert 
Gallatin,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Frank  P. 
McLellan,  Mrs.  H.  Dutard,  Mrs.  William  D. 
O'Kane,  Mrs.  Winsor  L.  Brown,  Mrs.  James 
Hogg,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Danforth. 

The  English  consul-general,  J.  W.  Warburton, 
and  Miss  Warburton  gave  a  dinner-party  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  last  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of 
General  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Warfield.  The  others 
present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  and  Dr. 
George  Franklin  Shiels. 

It  has  been  stated  authoritatively  that  the  Horse 
Show  will  not  be  a  feature  of  the  winter  season  here. 
It  is  possible  that  hereafter  the  horse  shows  will 
be  held  bi-yearly. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Kirkham. 
Mrs.  Kate  E.  Kirkham,  widow  of  the  late  General 
R.  W.  Kirkham  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Yarde-Buller, 
Mrs.  P.  L.  Wheeler,   and  Mrs.  D.  Safford,  died  last 

]  Saturday  evening  at  the  Occidental  Hotel,   in  this 
city.     For  some  ten  years  she  has  been  suffering  from 

I  a  disease  of  the  brain  and  spine.     She  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Oakland  for  the  past  forty  years  and  was 

I  prominent  in  social  circles  and  in  various  lines  of 
charity.     The  interment  took  place  from  St.  John's 

)  Church  last  Tuesday.     She  left  no  wil],  as  by  the 
will  of   her  husband    the    estate,   valued  at  about  j 
$1,5  do, 000,  was  upon  her  death  to  be  equally  divided 

;  among  the  three  daughters. 

The  Mt.  Tamalpais  Scenic  Railway  advertisement  I 
tells  how  a  most  enjoyable  outing  may  be  had  at  I 
I  small  expense. 


Meeting  of  the  Pacific-Union  Club. 
The  Pacific-Union  Club,  a  number  of  months  ago, 
voted  in  favor  of  moving  to  Van  Ness  Avenue,  since 
which  time  the  removal  project  has  slumbered.  A 
lease  was  taken  of  the  present  premises  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  in  order  to  tide  over  the  lime  before  the 
new  building  should  be  erected,  if  it  was  erected.  In 
the  meantime,  the  building  committee  has  held  fitful 
meetings,  but  has  not  reported  to  the  club.  The 
club  was  almost  evenly  divided,  a  majority  of  a  very 
few  votes  having  carried  the  removal  project.  The 
minority — composing  nearly  one-half  of  the  clut) — 
remained  anything  but  contented  at  the  contemplated 
removal,  and  has  shown  marked  hostility  to  it  ever 
since.  Some  of  the  members  composing  the  narrow 
majority  have  evidently  changed  their  minds,  as  a 
special  meeting  has  been  called  for  October  12th. 
under  the  by-laws,  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
removal.  This  call  for  a  meeting  is  signed  by 
a  number  of  prominent  members,  including  the 
names  of  Thomas  Brown,  H.  E.  Huntington.  R. 
H.  Pease,  Joseph  D.  Grant,  William  Babcock, 
George  Whittell,  H.  R.  Mann,  Charles  O.  Richards, 
J.  L.  Rathbone,  W.  H.  Martin,  C.  G.  Hooker,  and 
others.  It  is  probable  that  the  meeting  will  be  largely 
attended.  A  removal  to  Van  Ness  Avenue  would 
cause  serious  dissatisfaction,  and  might  disrupt  the 
club.  A  business  corporation  is  naturally  ruled  by 
a  majority.  When  sufficient  votes  are  obtained 
among  the  stockholders  to  carry  a  point,  the  minority 
stockholders  must  submit.  But  a  social  corporation 
is  not  like  a  business  corporation.  If  two  hundred 
and  fifty -one  men  vote  in  favor  of  making  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  men  do  what  they  do  not 
want  to  do  or  go  where  they  do  not  want  to  go,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  many  of  the  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  will  drop  out  of  the  club.  A  social 
corporation  is  not  an  affair  of  profit  like  a  business 
corporation.  Therefore  the  bonds  which  bind  a 
dissatisfied  minority  to  the  body  politic  are  very 
weak  in  a  social  corporation. 


There  is  a  rumor  in  New  York  that  Mr.  Sheehan 
contemplated  springing  a  great  surprise  on  the  floor 
of  the  Democratic  convention  in  New  York  by  nom- 
inating Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs  for  the  mayoralty  of 
Greater  New  York. 


Ideal  Champagne. 
In  order  to  secure  the  custom  of  the  better  class 
of  champagne  consumers  in  California,  Messrs. 
Moet  &  Chandon,  the  largest  shippers  of  champagne 
in  the  world,  are  now  sending  their  renowned  "White 
Seal  Grande  CuveV'  to  this  coast.  This  brand  is 
celebrated  as  a  great  favorite  amongst  the  select 
circles  in  London  and  other  large  cities  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  to  judge  by  this  year's 
importation  of  3,300  cases  up  to  October  1st,  Messrs. 
William  Wolff  &  Co.,  agents  for  Moet  &  Chandon, 
White  Seal,  are  also  bound  to  bring  the  brand  to 
the  front  on  the  Pacific  Coast— Pacific  Wine  & 
Spirit  Review. 


—  Call  at  Rosekrans  &  Co.,  No.  342  Suttee 
Street,  and  inspect  their  "  Crowii  Incandescent  Gas- 
Burner."  This  burner  has  no  equal,  giving  the  most 
light  at  the  smallest  cost  of  any  other  gas-burner. 
These  gentlemen  supply  mantles  for  all  gas-burners. 


—  Monograms,  crests,  and  coats  of  arms 
correctly  engraved  and  stamped  at  Cooper  &  Cos., 
746  Market  Street. 

—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple}, 

—  Latest  summer  neck-wear,  gloves,  and 
shire  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


An  experienced  English.  Teacher,  grad- 
uate from  Michigan  State  Normal  School 
and  student  of  Michigan  University — high- 
est city  references— will  take  Pupils  in  the 
city  or  surrounding  places.  Pupils  pre- 
pared for  Civil  Service.     Address, 

MISS  KATHRTNE  MARION  FENTON, 
1606  California  Street,  S.  F. 


W.    ROBERTS, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

Formerly  with   J.    H.    Curley  Tailoring  Co. 

24  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Room  2,  Upstairs. 


SAN*  FRANCISCO. 


THE  ALEXANDRIA 

781  SUTTER  STREET. 

Newly  furnished,  first-class  family  hotel. 

Cars  direct  to  all  parts. 
Table  unsurpassed.  Rates  Reasonable. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Gor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL    OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO- 

S.  B.  JQHJiSOJi,  Proprietor. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel* 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIRRENEWER! 

does  for  the  hair  just  what  its 
name  says  it  does — it  renews  it. 
Fading,  falling,  thin  locks 
are  stimulated  to  look  fresh 
and  new  by  its  use ;  nature 
does  the  rest. 

■iiifiiniiniMmiimimniinTfe 


N.  W.  Gor.  Sutter  and  Hyde  Sts. 

Is  now  open  to  receive  guests.  The  finest 
and  best  equipped  Family  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 


HOTEL  PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 

MOST  SELECT  FAMILY  AND 

TOURIST  HOTEL,    ON  THE 

PACIFIC   COAST. 


Sanitary  Plumbing.  Cuisine  Perfect. 

Rates  Reasonable. 

O.  31.  BRENNAX,  Proprietor. 


Hotel    Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  BIINCTES    FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Magnificent  Scenery  and  Drives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  months  64  degrees,  excell- 
ing that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 

Headquarters  of  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club 
and  Tennis  Tournaments. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 

(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Gor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family     Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


HOTEL  BELLA  VISTA 

lOOl    PINE    STREET. 

THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLT    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN"  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


October  ii,  1897. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  rfeum£  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereal>outs 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrolt  has  returned  from  San  Mateo, 
and  will  spend  the  winter  at  her  town  house  on  Sutter 
Street. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  is  in  Nevada  examining 
mining  properties.  He  will  be  gone  about  a  fort- 
night. 

Mrs.  Jane  Latlirop  Stanford  lias  left  London  on 
her  way  to  San  Francisco.  Her  health  has  been  very 
much  improved  by  her  stay  abroad.  She  will  arrive 
on  or  about  November  ist,  and  will  spend  the  winter 
here  and  at  Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caspar  Whitney,  of  New  York,  ar- 
rived at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Monday  evening.  They 
left  for  Victoria  on  Tuesday,  en  route  for  Siam, 
where  Mr.  Whitney  goes  in  search  of  big-game 
shooting.  From  Siam  they  will  go  to  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  arriving  home  about  six 
months  hence. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Mullins  has  returned  from  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Mullins  wild  Miss  Maud  Mullins  have  arrived 
in  Genoa,  Tialy. 

Mrs.  Ozra  Childs,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  gone  to 
New  York  for  a  short  stay  with  Miss  Ruth  Childs, 
who  is  veiling  friends  theie.  Mrs.  Childs  will  go 
from  New  York  to  Nashville,  where  she  will  spend 
the  winter  with  her  father,  Senator  Bate,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Carleton  has  returned  from  a  six  weeks' 
trip  to  the  East. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell,  n£e  Catherwood, 
are  expected  to  arrive  here  soon  from  the  East  to 
meet  Mrs.  Grinnell's  mother,  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling 
and  Major  Darling  on  their  return  from  japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  Miss  Ives  are 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  have  taken  the 
Coleman  house  at  the  corner  of  Pacific  Avenue  and 
Fillmore  Street. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMoDagle  have  returned 
from  Burlingame  and  will  spend  the  winter  in  town. 

Captain  S.  B.  Peterson,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Miller,  and  her  son,  Master  Carlton  E.  Miller,  have 
returned  from  a  four-months'  trip  abroad.  Miss 
Peterson  will  spend  the  winter  in  Europe  visiting 
relatives,  and  is  not  expected  to  return  until  next 
summer. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Hatch,  of  Honolulu,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  Robert  Gardner,  of  Angel's  Camp,  was  among 
the  week's  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  James  H.  Kinkead,  former  governor  of 
Nevada,  arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Monday 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hammond,  of  Montana,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  with  their  son 
and  daughter,  have  been  stopping  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton  previous  to  their  departure,  on  Monday, 
for  Europe. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Earl,  of  Sacramento,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Brown-  were  among  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  Australia  on  Tuesday  bound  for 
Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanley  and  her  niece,  Miss  Garber, 
have  returned  to  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Booth  have  returned 
fiptrj  New  York  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  C.  Buckbee,  n£e  Durbrow. 
are  at  the  Hotel  Granada  for  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.J.  Ralston,  of  Menlo  Park,  have 
come  to  town  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  will  shortly  leave 
Paris  for  New  York,  where  they  will  make  a  few 
weeks'  stay.  They  will  return  to  San  Francisco  late 
in  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  W.  Bugbee,  of  Oakland, 
are  preparing  to  go  to  Santa  Barbara  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Van  Wyck  have  rented 
their  home  at  2424  Steiner  Street  and  are  now  living 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Valentine  and  Miss  Ethel  Valentine  are 
in  New  York. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Pace,  of  Tulare,  arrived  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  Monday. 

Colonel  John  S.  Mosby,  since  his  return  from  Vir- 
ginia, has  been  a  guest  at  The  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  K.  C.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Clark,  of  Oakland, 
are  at  the  Hotel  Granada  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Castle  and  the  Misses  Castle  have  left 
the  California  Hotel,  where  they  have  been  staying 
since  their  return  from  Europe,  and  have  taken  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  2424  Steiner  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Sherman  and  the  Misses  Sher- 
man are  in  Paris.  Mr.  Sherman  will  sail  for  home 
in  a  few  days  on  the  American  Liner  St.  Louis. 
Mrs.  Sherman  will  remain  in  Paris  with  the  Misses 
Sherman,  who  will  spend  another  year  completing 
their  musical  education. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Moore,  of  Oakland,  have 
taken  a  cottage  at  Belvedere  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Ellis  and  Miss  Ellis,  of  Salt 
Lake,  are  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Judd  and  Miss  E.  P.  Judd  returned  to 
Honolulu  on  Tuesday  on  the  Oceanic  steamship 
Australia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Vining  and  the  Misses  Vining 
were  among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Osborne,  of  Norwalk,  Conn., 
arrived  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  on  Tuesday.  They 
will  sail  for  Japan  on  the  twenty-first. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Hume  and  family  and  Mr.  Duncan,  of 
Duncan  Springs,  are  at  the  Hotel  Granada  for  the 
season. 

Mr.  John  Perry,  Jr.,  and  his  niece,  Miss  Kimber, 
have  returned  to  the  Hotel  Pleasanton,  and  will  pass 
the  winter  there. 

Dr.   and   Mrs.   W.    R.    Cluness   and    the   Misses 


Cluness  will  return  to  town  on  November  1st,  and 
will  be  guests  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

General  N.  P.  Chipman  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton.  Mrs.  Chipman  and  Miss  Chipman  will 
spend  the  winter  at  Red  Bluff. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris  is  among  the  recently  arrived 
guesls  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Binns.  of  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
are  staving  at  the  Hotel  Granada. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais  during  the  week  were  :  Mrs.  James  Margo,  Miss 
Florence  Davis.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Taylor,  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Clark,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hallidie,  Mrs.  L.  Curran  Clark, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  Mr.  John  H.  Lynch,  Mr.  and 
Mr?.  R.  F.  White.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Van  Vleck,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Flaglor.  Mr.  George  Janes,  Miss  Florence  Janes, 
Mrs.  George  W.  Chapin,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hughes,  Miss 
Beatrice  Hugh.s,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Chapin,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McAdie. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  D.irling,  will  sail,  on 
October  21st,  for  Japan. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  will  arrive  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  this  (Saturday)  evening  from  her  country- 
house,  "  Hacienda  del  Pozo  de  Verona,"  near 
Pleasanton.  She  will  remain  in  town  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

Miss  Alice  Mullins.  who  has  been  traveling  in 
Holland  and  Belgium  for  several  weeks,  is  now  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wyndham  at  their 
residence,  39  Finchley  Road,  N.  W.  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Lilienthal  and  Mrs.  Bertha  Lilienthal 
are  at  the  Hotel  Granada  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bomier  are  in  New  York. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mrs.  Francis  Adams  and  Miss  Adams,  of 
Detroit.  Mr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  of  Honolulu,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Talbot,  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  sailed  for  Japan  last 
Saturday  for  a  tour  through  the  island  of  Nippon. 

Mr.  C.  W.  McAfee  left  on  Thursday  lo  visit  Pal- 
mero  for  several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Jenks,  of  Oakland,  are  guests 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  James  Ladue,  of  Dawson  City,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Among  the  week's  guesls  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Garnsey,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Benson,  of  Portland.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Mclver,  of  Mission  San  Jose\  and  Mrs. 
IVOyly.  of  SanJose\ 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  may  go  East  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  will  arrive  home 
from  New  York  to  morrow  (Sunday)  night.  Miss 
Harvey  remained  in  the  East  at  school. 

Mr.  Latham  McMullin  left  for  the  East  last  week 
on  a  business  trip. 

Dr.  Bass  and  Mr.  Bass  were  the  guests  of  Dr. 
Shiels  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mack,  nie  Hyman,  have 
taken  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Granada  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  James  Minturn,  of  Minturn,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known   in   San   Francisco   are  ap- 
pended : 

Admiral  Lester  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Beardslee  are  now  in  Washington,  where  Admiral 
Beardslee  will  shortly  begin  his  term  of  shore  duty 
as  chairman  of  the  examining  board. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Franklin  J.  Drake,  U.  S. 
N.  (Oregon),  and  Mrs.  Drake  have  returned  from 
the  East. 

Colonel  James  M.  Moore,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Moore  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the 
winter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Baker,  U.  S.  N.,  are 
guests  at  The  Alexandria. 

The  Adams  sailed  from  San  Diego  on  Sunday  on 
her  cruise  down  the  Mexican  coast. 

Major  Stephen  W.  Groesbeck,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Groesbeck,  are  guests,  for  the  winter,  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton. 

Major  James  Chester,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
will  be  relieved  of  duty  at  Fort  Can  by  today,  and 
will  proceed  to  his  home  at  Washington. 

Paymaster  W.  H.  Barry,  U.  S.  N.,  from  Mare 
Island,  is  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Second  Lieutenant  Frank  B.  McKenna,  Fifteenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  visiting  his  parents 
in  Washington,  returned  to  his  regiment  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  leave  on  October  ist. 

The  following  board  of  officers  has  been  appointed 
to  meet  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  for  the  ex- 
amination of  officers  as  to  their  fitness  for  promotion  : 
Colonel  Marcus  P.  Miller,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant- Colon  el  William  H.  Bisbee,  First  In- 
fantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  R.  H.  White,  Surgeon,  U. 
S.  A.,  Captain  Sedgwick  Pratt,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  Captain  Euclid  B.  Frick,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U. 
S.  A.,  Lieutenant  John  D.  Barrette,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  recorder.  Major  Edward  Field,  Second 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  as  a  member  of 
the  board  for  service  during  the  examination  of  cap- 
tains of  the  line  only. 

Lieutenant  G.  M.  Stoney,  U.  S.  N\,  has  arrived 
from  New  York  in  charge  of  a  hundred  seamen  for 
the  cruiser  Baltimore. 

Lieutenant  Harry  McDombaugh,  U.  S.  N.,  spent 
a  few  days  of  the  week  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Robert  B.  Wallace,  Second  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  his  brother,  William  Wallace,  of 
Helena,  Mont.,  are  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Gordon  Voorhies,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  resigned,  and  his  resignation  has  been 
accepted  by  the  President,  to  take  effect  on  Novem- 
ber 15th.  Lieutenant  Voorhies's  continued  ill-health 
is  greatly  deplored  by  his  many  friends. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  A.  Lovering,  U.  S.  N.,  are 
guests  at  The  Alexandria. 

The  Philadelphia  has  been  ordered  home  from 
Honolulu.  The  Baltimore  will  lake  her  place  as 
flagship  on  the  Pacific  station. 

Colonel  John  D.  Rodgers,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  C.  Hasbrouck,  Fourth  Artil- 


lery, U.  S.  A.,  Captain  C.  P.  Townsley,  Fourth 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  Crosby  Miller, 
Quartermaster's  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  will  arrive 
here  within  a  fortnight  on  business  in  connection 
with  their  duty  on  the  artillery  board. 

Captain  William  McCleave,  U.S.A.,  retired,  is 
domiciled  at  1515  Walnut  Street,  Berkeley. 

Additional  Second  Lieutenant  George  T.  Patter- 
son, Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  second  lieutenancy  in  the  third  artillery  vacated 
by  First  Lieutenant  George  LeR.  Irwin,  Fifth  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  William  M.  Crofton,  First  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  returned  from  the  East  on  Thursday,  with  his 
bride,  formerly  Miss  Emily  C.  Lebartscer,  of  New 
Rochelle.  They  are  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
at  present.     They  will  reside  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Charles  C.  Gallup,  Fifth  Artillery  U.  S. 
A.,  died  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  September  23d,  horn 
injuries  received  in  an  accident.  His  last  duty  was 
that  of  military  instructor  at  the  University  of  Louis- 
iana. 

Pay-Inspector  Edward  Bellows,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Bellows  are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Floyd  W.  Harris,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  had  his  leave  extended  two  months.  On 
its  expiration  he  will  rejoin  at  Fort  Walla  Walla. 

Second  Lieutenant  Jacques  de  L.  Lafitte,  Com- 
pany E,  and  Second  Lieutenant  William  M.  Crofton, 
Company  I,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  have  trans- 
ferred. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hamlet,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S. 
the  California  Hotel. 


,  is  a  guest  at 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Mme.  Camilla  Urso,  the  world-renowned  violinist, 
will  give  her  farewell  concerts,  prior  to  her  departure 
for  Russia,  on  Thursday.  October  14th,  and  Sunday, 
October  17th,  at  Golden  Gate  Hall.  The  pro- 
grammes for  both  occasions  have  been  selected  with 
much  care,  in  order  to  display  Mine.  Urso's  talent  to 
the  best  possible  advantage. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Abbey,  the  well-known  soprano,  will 
give  a  song  recital  next  Friday  eveniog  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building.  Miss  Constance 
Jordan  will  be  the  accompanist.  Mrs.  Abbey  has 
improved  in  voice  greatly  during  her  absence  in  the 
East  and  Europe,  and  will  present  a  programme  of 
unusual  excellence. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix,  the  pianist,  will  give  a  series  of 
classical  concerts  at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall,  com- 
mencing on  Tuesday  evening,  October  19th.  He 
will  have  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger 
and  Mr.  John  Marquardt,  violinists,  and  Mr.  von 
der  Mehdeu,  'celloist. 

Mme.  Scalchi's  operatic  "concert  company,  which 
includes  two  sopranos,  a  tenor,  and  a  baritone,  and 
gives  in  costume  scenes  from  "Faust,"  "Martha," 
and  "Trovatore,"  will  be  heard  at  the  California 
Theatre  in  the  middle  of  December. 

The  eleventh  year  of  the  Mauzy  Musical  Evenings 
was  commenced  last  Thursday  night  with  a  song  re- 
cital at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall.  There  was  a  large 
audience  and  an  attractive  programme. 


Xavier  Scharwenka,  the  great  Polish  composer  and 
pianist,  will  give  his  first  recital  here  at  the  California 
Theatre  on  October  19th. 


Royal  and  Queen  Insurance  Companies. 

The  Royal  and  Queen  Insurance  Companies  will  re- 
move their  offices  on  Monday,  October  ir,  1897,  to  the 

Royal  Insurance  Building, 
North-west  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets,  San 
Francisco.  Rolla  V.  Watt,  Manager. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co. ,  agents. 


Eof(  the;  Handkerchief 
^.Dressing  Table  and 


-The  Bath 
■"Florida W/tter    ^s/  - 
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Educational. 


MRS.  ANNA  VON  MEYERINCK, 

Royal  High  School,  Berlin. 

VOICE    CULTURE 

IN    ALL    ITS     BRANCHES. 

Classes   in   Sight  Reading  and    Harmony. 

Complete  Conservatory  Course,  including  in- 
struction in  Harmony,  Theory,  Method  ique, 
Chorus  and  Sight  Singing,  and  Languages  for 

Students  desiring  a  thorough  musical  education  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  particulars  call  or  address 

815  FULTON"  STREET. 

Reception  hours  12  to  2  dally. 


MR.  H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Having  just    finished    a    special     course    in 
singing  frith 

MR.    WM.    SHAKESPEARE, 

of  Loudon,  will  resume  teaching  Aug.  36th. 
Hit  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1718    SACKAMENTO    STREET. 

French,  German,  and   English  School  for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  2d. 

"  MME.  I:.  ZI-KA,  M.  A.    F;-;r.   ip.al. 

OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN.  AND  HARMONY. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Kearny  and 
Sutter  Streets. 


SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL     THE     NEWS 

PAKI     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME     PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

AIL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Suhscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

"         "  "  "  6  "     3.00 

3  "     1-50 

"         "  "  "  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

"    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.5a 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


32 

Cups 


A  delicious  drink. 
A  nutritious  drink.   .'  . 
An  invigorating  drink 


some  pianos 


ARE  THE  BEST. 

BYRON  MAUZY,  308  P 
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October  ii,  1897. 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


1897-1838 


San 


WILL   KUN    BETWEEN 

Francisco 

and  Chicago 

THROUGH 

IjOS  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth, 

Little  Rock  and  St.  Louis 

TWICE    A    WEEK 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  9  p.  in. 

Initial  Trip,  Monday,  Oct.  18th 

FROM  LOS  ANGELES, 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  3  p.  m. 

Initial  Trip,  Tuesday,  Oct.  19th 


If  you  are  going  East  before  that  date,  arrange  to  return 
on  SUNSET  Limited. 

The  superb  service,  that  for  the  past  three  seasons  has 
made  this  train  the  most  popular  in  America,  will  be  con- 
tinued.    No  extra  cost. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to  arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave     I      From  September  -7,  1897.     I    arrive 


*6.oo  a  Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations. .  8.45  a 
7.00  a  Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento  ...  10.45  a 
7.00 a     Marysville,    Oroville,    and     Redding 

via  Woodland 

1 .00  A     Vacaville  and  Rumsey   

30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

00  a    Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . . 
30  a     Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff" 415  p 

•8.30  a     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale '7.15  P 

9.00  a  NewOrleans  Express.Merced.Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and  East 6.15  p 

9.00  a     Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,      and 

Fresno 12.15  p 

*i.oo  P     Sacramento  River  Steamers '9.00  P 

1.30  p    Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7 -45'*" 

2.00  p    Livermore,  Mendota,   Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4  - 15  P 

4.00  p     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

CaUstoga.El  Verano,and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 
4.00  P     Benicia,  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  a 

4.30  P     Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

4.30  p  Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Raymond 
(for  Yosemite),  Fresno,  Mojave 
(for   Randsburg),    Santa    Barbara, 

and  Los  Angeles 7.45  A 

4.30  p    Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.15  P 

6-00  P    European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  A 

6.00  p    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose 7.45  a 

t8.oo  P    Vallejo T7-45  * 

8.00  P  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 7  ■  45  A 

SAN  LKAJTDBO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) ^^^^ 


i*fi.OOA, 
8.00  A 
9.OO  A 
lO.OO  A 
III. OO  A 
tl2.O0M 
II.OO   P 

*3-oo  p 
4.00  p 
5.00  p 
5-30  * 

7.00  p 

8.00  p 

9.00  p 

ft" -IS  'J 


Melrose,  Seminary   Park, 

FlTCHBUKG,  ElM  HURST, 

San  Lhandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AND 

Haywards. 

1"  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


7-15  a 
'9-45  * 
10.45  A 
n-45  A 
12.45  P 
/1.45  P 
ta-45  ' 
'4-45  P 
'5-45  * 
6.15  P 
7-45  P 
8.45  P 
9-45  p 
10.50  P 

tfl2.00  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

Newark,   Centerville,  San  Jose",   Fel- 
ton,    Boulder  Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 


*2.I5    P 


t«-45  p 


and  Way  Stations.. 


5  -5°  p 


Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations '10.50  A 

Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos. . .        920  a 
Hunters'    Excursion,    San  Jose   and 

Way  Stations J7-2Q  P 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

♦7.15  9.OO         Il.OO  A.M.,       tl.OO      *2.00      13-00 

♦4.00  t5-oo     *6.oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6-oo      8.00 
IO.OO  A.  M.    JI2.00    *I.OO  I2.QO    *3.oo  t4  00  *S.oo  P.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge;. 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6-55A    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6  £  a 

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  15  p 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., 8 .35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *ro_4o  A 

•3,15  p  San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  *o.oo  a 
*4.i5  p  San  Jose"  and  Principal  WayStations  9  45  a 
*5.oo  p  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  1.30  p 
5.30  p    San  J ose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  p 

6.30  p    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

tn.45  p     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  P 


9.OO  A 


IO.4O  A 
I I . 30  A 
•2.30   P 


A  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only, 

ff  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


ANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

and   Stockton   Streets,  San   Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


She — "  Did  you  see  anything  in  New  York  that 
reminded  you  of  Philadelphia?"  He— "Yes;  the 
messenger-boys." — Ex. 

The  bashful  one — "  Why  do  you  girls  always  kiss 
each  other  when  you  meet?"  She — "Because  we 
wish  to  do  unto  each  other  as  we  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  us." — Life, 

"Is  your  sister's  husband  coming  down  over  Sun- 
day ?"  "  No  ;  it's  too  far."  "  Too  far  !  Why.  the 
charm  of  this  place  is  its  accessibility  !  '  "  Yes  ;  but 
my  sister  is  a  widow." — Puck. 

Father  (at  breakfast) — "  How  did  young  Snod- 
grass  like  my  turning  oft"  the  gas  at  nine  o'clock  last 
night?"  Daughter  (surprised) — "Why,  papa — I — 
he — we  didn't  know  that  you  did." — Puck. 

He — "Isn't  it  a  disagreeable  feature  of  golf, 
losing  the  ball  so  often?"  She — "Oh,  no;  that's 
the  only  way  George  and  I  could  get  out  of  hearing 
of  the  caddie  for  an  instant." — Yonkers  Statesman, 

"  That  actor  doesn't  seem  at  home  in  his  work," 
said  the  man  who  makes  comments.  "  No,"  replied 
the  theatrical  manager,  gloomily,  "  he  isn't.  But  he 
will  be  unless  business  gets  better  pretty  soon." — 
Washington  Star. 

"I  ain't  goin'  out  on  a  tandem  with  dat  Susie 
Mellon  girl  again,  no",  sah."  "  Whafter?"  "  Kase 
when  her  toes  ain't  collidin'  with  the  handle-bah, 
her  heels  is  plowin'  gutters  in  de  ground  !  " — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

And  yet  Bluebeard  and  Fatima  had  a  most  charm- 
ing wooing.  "  Do  you  dislike  bright  colors?"  asked 
Bluebeard,  looking  tenderly  down  into  Fatima's 
lustrous  eyes.  "  Not  on  your  whiskers  !"  answered 
Fatima,  with  a  naivete"  well  becoming  the  occasion. 
—Puck. 

Gladys — "  Papa's  going  to  give  us  a  check  at  the 
wedding  instead  of  a  present,  Tom."  Tom — "All 
right ;  we'll  have  the  ceremony  at  high  noon  instead 
of  at  four  o'clock."  Gladys — "  Why,  what  for, 
dear?"  Tom — "Banks  close  at  three." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Major  Bhiegrass—"  When  Governor  Jones  said  to 
Governor  Smith  that  it  was  '  a  long  time  between 
drinks,'  jest  how  long  do  yo'  suppose  he  meant, 
sah?"  Major  Pepper — "There  is  really  no  tellin' 
of  that,  suh — any  time  is  a  long  time,  when  it  is  be- 
tween drinks,  suh  1 " — Puck. 

Old  gentleman  (in  omnibus,  to  young  man  who 
has  not  vacated  his  seat  to  accommodate  a  lady, 
severely) — "When  /  was  young,  sir,  I  would  have 
got  up  and  given  the  lady  my  seat."  Young  man — 
"Then,  sir,  1  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  have  lost 
your  politeness  with  your  youth." — To-Day, 

"  If  any  of  my  friends  call,"  said  the  candidate  for 
Congress,  wearily,  as  he  came  down  from  his  private 
parlor  and  walked  up  to  the  clerk's  desk,  "  tell  them 
I've  gone  out  for  a  walk,"  "Going  to  stretch  your 
legs  a  bit?"  asked  the  affable  clerk.  "Just  the 
other  one,"  said  the  candidate,  sadly. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"  I  have  been  thinking "     Thus  mused  General 

Weyler,  and  no  one  seemed  well  enough  acquainted 
with  him  to  dispute  his  assertion.  "  That  if  I  had 
that  overland  route  through  Alaska   down  here  in 

Cuba "    And  he  looked  daggers  so  forcibly  that 

by-standers  could  even  observe  the  trade-mark  on  the 
handle.  "  I'd  make  a  great  old  Irocha  out  of  it." — 
Truth. 

Sherlock  Holmes  (at  burlesque  show) — "  That  little 
man  over  there  in  the  box  is  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics." Dr.  Cubebs — "  He  is  an  acquaintance  of 
yours  ?  "  Sherlock  Holmes — "  No  ;  I  never  saw  him 
before  in  my  life."  Dr.  Cubebs — "Then  how  do 
you  know  he  is  a  professional  mathematician  ? " 
Sherlock  Holmes — "  By  the  interest  he  takes  in  the 
figures  on  the  stage." — Chicago  News. 

Mr.  Younghusband — "I  suppose  you  remember 
the  pony  and  phaeton  I  bought  of  you  when  my  wife 
and  I  set  up  housekeeping.  Well,  I  sold  the  pony 
some  time  ago  to  pay  doctors'  bills,  and  now  I'd  like 
to  sell  the  phaeton."  Livery  man — "  I  can't  spare 
the  money  to  buy,  but  I'd  be  willing  to  trade,  if  there 
is  anything  in  my  line  you  want."  Mr.  Younghus- 
band (after  long  thought)—"  I'll  trade  for  oats,  if 
you'll  grind  them  up.  I  believe  oatmeal  is  good  for 
children." — New  York  Weekly. 


Feed  Them  Properly 

And  carefully  ;  reduce  the  painfully  large  percentage 
of  infant  mortality.  Take  no  chances  and  make  no 
experiments  in  this  very  important  matter.  The 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  has  saved 
thousands  of  little  lives. 


' '  Did  you  ever  love  before,  Reggie,  dear  ? " 
"Yes,  darling — once.  But  only  in  a  small  way." — 
Life-  ^ 

Mothers  and  nurses  all  the  world  over  have  given 
their  teething  babies  and  feverish  children  Stefdman's 
Soothing  Powders.     Try  them. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining  -  room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


THE   WONDER 

Velvets,  Ornaments,  and  Fancy  Feathers  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  this  year  in 

Fall  Millinery  Novelties. 

Fall  and  Feathers  are  as  closely  related  as  Spring  and 
Flowers — one  suggests  the  other.  Long  Ostrich  Plumes 
are  a  feature  this  season,  and  when  tastefully  draped  are 
rich  additions  to  any  hat.  Our  Velvets  are  lovely  in  their 
rich  new  colorings  and  match  the  beautiful  shadings  of  our 
exceptionally  large  assortment  of 

FELT   AND   CHENILLE   HATS. 

Ostrich  Boas,  Ornaments,  Flowers,  Ribbons,  and  Veilings 
in  endless  variety  and  always  at  lowest  prices. 

1026  MARKET  ST.  The  Wonder  has  no  Branch  Stores  at  all. 


ST 


DOES     THE    MOST 
BEAUTIFUL     WORK 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  609  Market  Street. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DDCK-AH  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
1>RAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  "iK'.-iiich  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


ZBOKTIEiSTrEIjXj    eft?     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


Jr^SSfff,.!?.  401-403  Sansome  St. 


Officer — "  A  new  case,  your  honor.  This  gentleman  only  wishes 
to  tell  you  that  a  five-cent  piece  of  Piper  Heidsieck  Plug  Tobacco  is 
now  forty  per  cent,  larger  than  it  used  to  be." 


Every  Good  Judge  of  chewing  tobacco  knows — and  has 
known  for  years — that  Piper  Heidsieck  Plug  Tobacco  is 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  produced.  The  only  argument 
ever  made  against  it  has  been  its  cost — but  this  argument 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  five-cent  piece  has  been  en- 
larged forty  per  cent,  and  every  one  can  now  afford  this 
delicious  luxury.  Why  use  the  ordinary  brands  ?— when 
five  cents  will  buy  one  of  the  new  large  sizes  of 

Piper  Heidsieck 

I       Plug  Tobacco  <o=r 
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The  friends  of  Mayor   Phelan — and  they  are   many — have 
_      _  ,      noticed    with    regret    his    alliance    with    the 

The  Examiner  s  ° 

Long  Record         Examiner.       Mr.     Phelan     received     many 
I  op  I>efeat.  Republican  votes  for  mayor,  but  judging  by 

the  remarks  made  by  his  Republican  supporters  concerning 
his  newspaper  alliance  and  the  political  course  toward  which 
it  has  impelled  or  compelled  him,  he  will  not  receive  Re- 
publican votes  again.  As  for  the  Democrats,  there  is  one 
wing  of  the  Democracy  which  bitterly  hates  the  Examiner ; 
Mayor  Phelan's  open  alliance  with  the  object  of  their  hatred 
will  tend  to  alienate  their-  support.  This  will  leave  Mr. 
Phelan  with  nothing  behind  him  politically  but  the  Bryan 
ving  of  the  Democracy — and  the  Examiner. 

Mayor  Fhelan  has  a  right  to  choose  his  friends,  political 
ind  other.  But  he  will  pardon  us  for  pointing  out  to  him 
hat  the  political  friendship  of  the  Examiner  will  cause  his 
ither  political  friends  to  melt  away,  while  the  political 
riendship  of  the  Examiner^  judged   in  the  light  of  local 


history,  is  more  to  be  feared  than  that  of  the  Greeks  bearing 
gifts. 

Let  us  briefly  summarize  some  political  history  in  this 
Slate,  with  the  part  in  it  played  by  the  Examiner: 

The  initial  essay  of  the  Exa  u'net  at  political  dictatorship 
was  in    1886,  when  it  all       rt<  ae   '.he   Democratic 

convention  at  San  Jose  nominate  '.he  late  Geoige  Hearst  for 
governor.  The  convention  promptly  refused  to  confer  the 
honor  upon  him. 

The  Examiner  was  defeated. 

In  1 890  the  Examiner  entered  actively  into  the  p<-  .  <1 
campaign.  W.  F.  Goad  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
mayor,  George  H.  Sanderson  was  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  Dr.  C.  C.  O'Donnell  was  an  independent  candidate. 
The  full  strength  of  the  Examiner's  editorial  and  local 
columns  was  given  to  Goad.  It  was  urged  l  v  his  election 
was  the  only  method  of  defeating  O'Donnell.  Goad  failed 
to  win.     Sanderson  was  elected. 

The  Examiner  was  defeated. 

In  the  election  of  1890,  the  Examiner  vigorously  sup- 
ported Pond  for  governor  and  Hiram  H.  Cook  for  county 
clerk.     Neither  was  elected. 

The  Examiner  was  defeated. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  the  next  year,  1S91, 
the  Examiner  brought  charges  against  EKvood  Bruner,  an 
assemblyman,  claiming  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  selling 
positions  on  the  San  Francisco  police  force.  An  investiga- 
tion was  ordered,  and  the  committee  filed  two  reports,  one 
sustaining  the  charges  and  the  other  exonerating  Bruner. 
The  latter  report  was  adopted  by  the  assembly.  It  is  imma- 
terial which  report  was  correct,  the  influence  or  non-influence 
of  the  paper  was  shown  by  the  action  of  the  assembly. 

The  Examiner  was  defeated. 

During  the  last  days  of  Governor  Waterman's  term  there 
had  been  much  dissatisfaction  with  his  use  of  the  pardoning 
power.  The  Examiner  in  1891  inaugurated  an  agitation  in 
favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment  withdrawing  this  power 
from  the  governor  and  vesting  it  in  a  board  of  pardons. 
It  urged  the  legislature  to  submit  such  an  amendment  to  the 
people.      No  such  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  Examiner  was  defeated. 

In  1892,  the  people  were  urged  .to  support  Barry 
Baldwin  for  mayor.  Dr.  O'Donnell  was  again  a  candidate, 
and  Baldwin  was  held  up  as  the  only  man  who  could 
save  the  city  from  the  disgrace  of  having  O'Donnell  in  the 
mayor's  office.  Ellert  was  elected,  and  O'Donnell  received 
more  votes  than  Baldwin.  The  weight  of  the  editorial  col- 
umns was  thrown  in  favor  of  H.  S.  Foole  for  district 
attorney.     Barnes,  his  opponent,  was  elected. 

The  Exanmier  was  defeated. 

In  1893,  the  senatorial  election  came  on.  As  the 
legislature  was  Democratic,  the  Exanmier  might  at  last  be 
expected  to  have  some  influence.  It  bitterly  opposed  the 
election  of  Stephen  M.  White  until  the  last  day.  White  was 
elected. 

The  Examiner  was  defeated. 

At  the  same  session  the  Examiner  urged  a  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  the  railroad  commission,  and  day 
after  day  called  upon  the  legislature  to  rescue  the  State  from 
this  tool  of  the  monopolies.     No  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  Examiner  was  defeated. 

In  1894  there  was  another  municipal  election.  The  Ex- 
aminer supported  Ellert  for  mayor,  but  Sutro  received  nearly 
three  votes  to  his  one.  James  McNab  for  sheriff  and  M.  C. 
Haley  for  county  clerk  received  special  Examiner  support, 
and  both  were  defeated.  The  election  of  Barclay  Henley 
as  district  attorney  was  made  an  Examiner  fight,  and  he 
received  one-third  of  the  vote  of  Greany,  who  was  himself 
defeated  by  Barnes.  James  C.  Nealon  was  advocated  by 
the  Examiner  for  the  board  of  equalization,  and  defeated  ; 
L.  C.  Morehouse  was  specially  opposed  by  the  Examiner, 
and  he  was  elected.  James  Denman  was  supported  for 
congress  by  the  Examiner,  and  received  a  smaller  vote  than 
Kelly,  the  independent  candidate. 

The  Examiner  was  defeated. 

In  1894,  about  the  same    time,  the    Examiner  began   a 


campaign  in  favor  of  foreclosing  the  Hens  on  the  Pacific 
railroads,  and  their  purchase  and  opr  ration  by  the  govern- 
ment. Petitions  were  circulated  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
papers,  and  the  people  were  hysterically  urged  to  sign  them. 
The  Examiner  accomplished  nothing.  After  three  years 
the  liens  are  not  foreclosed,  and  the  railroads  are  still  owned 
and  run  by  the  corporations. 

The  Examiner  was  defeated. 

In  the  election  of  1896,  the  Examiner  supported  the  Non- 
Partisan  ticket,  and  it  received  only  five  thousand  to  six 
thousand  votes  in  a  total  of  sixty  thousand.  Hunt,  Finn, 
Sanderson,  and  Cook  were  denounced  as  the  railroad's  can- 
didates for  judges — two  were  defeated  and  two  elected. 
Henry  C.  Dibble  was  denounced  as  the  leader  of  the  notori- 
ous assembly  combine  in  1891,  and  he  was  reelected  to  the 
assembly.  During  the  session  of  the  legislature,  the  Exam- 
iner accused  certain  senators  of  being  bribed,  and  the 
charges  were  not  sustained  ;  it  accused  certain  assemblymen 
of  being  bribed,  and  the  legislature  failed  to  find  them 
guilty. 

The  Examiner  was  defeated. 

The  Examiner  is  Democratic  if  it  is  anything,  and  Mayor 
Phelan  is  a  Democrat.  The  Argonaut  is  not  specially  in- 
terested in  Democratic  affairs,  but  it  looks  upon  Mayor 
Phelan  as  an  ambitious  and  honorable  young  man,  deserv- 
ing a  better  fate  than  to  be  dragged  down  by  the  dishonored, 
discredited,  and  defeated  Examiner.  He  has  already  re- 
ceived one  disagreeable  proof  of.  the  folly  of  allowing  him- 
self to  be  made  a  tool  of  the  Examiner,  We  urge  him  to 
cast  off  his  disreputable  newspaper  associate  while  there  is 
yet  time. 


Shall  America 

Create 

Colonies? 


The  influx  of  gold-seekers  into  Alaska  has  brought  about  a 
condition  of  affairs  similar  to  that  which  ex- 
isted in  this  State  when  the  early  pioneers 
poured  in  here.  They  have  practically  no 
government  and  no  laws  there,  and,  while  this  was  sufficient 
for  the  natives,  it  will  be  insufficient  for  the  white  population 
that  will  flock  there  next  year.  Under  the  law  governing  the 
territory  the  president  appoints  a  governor,  district  judge, 
district  attorney,  marshal,  and  four  commissioners  with 
powers  about  identical  with  those  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
There  is  no  legislature,  and  consequently  no  local  laws  have 
been  enacted,  but  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Oregon  has 
been  extended  by  one  omnibus  statute  to  cover  the  territory. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  has  been  some  discus- 
sion as  to  the  form  of  government  that  should  be  adopted. 
This  discussion  has  acquired  increased  interest  from  the 
proposed  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  both 
cases  the  distance  that  separates  the  proposed  territory  from 
the  main  body  of  ihe  country  and  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation create  conditions  that  have  not  heretofore  arisen  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  and  that  render  the  territorial  form 
of  government  inapplicable.  President  Jordan,  of  Stanford 
University,  has  proposed  that  a  colonial  system,  similar  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  be  adopted,  and  that  Alaska  and  pre- 
sumably Hawaii  be  made  colonies.  That  some  such  system 
must  be  adopted  if  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  acquired  is 
apparent.  No  State  government  would  be  possible  that 
should  cover  eight  islands  scattered  over  a  space  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  long,  separated  from  each  other  by 
twenty  to  fifty  miles,  and  separated  from  this  country  by 
twenty-one  hundred  miles  of  ocean  ;  while  only  two  per 
cent,  of  the  population  understand  the  spirit  or  genius  of  this 
government. 

In  the  modern  English  colonial  system  the  colonies  are 
either  autonomous  colonies  or  crown  colonies.  The  former 
are  independent  as  to  their  local  affairs,  though  the  execu- 
tive power  is  exercised  by  a  representative  of  the  crown. 
The  crown  colonies  range  in  organization  from  mere  military 
organizations,  such  as  exist  in  St.  Helena  and  Gibraltar,  to 
those  which  have  an  elected  council  but  no  responsible 
ministry.  India  has  a  government  different  from  any  of  the 
others.  It  is  governed,  through  the  governor-general 
his  council,  directly  from  London  by  a  member  of  the 
net    known   as  the    Secretary   of   State   for    India. 
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assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 
crown  from  among  persons  who  have  resided  or  served  in 
India, 

Should  a  colonial  system  be  adopted  by  this  country,  it 
would  probably  follow  the  lines  of  the  self-  governing 
colonies,  of  which  Canada  presents  a  fair  example.  The 
crown  is  represented  by  the  governor-general,  who  acts 
through  a  responsible  ministry  and  whose  veto  power  is 
practically  never  used.  He  has,  however,  the  right  to  re- 
serve measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  crown,  and 
this  right  he  sometimes  exercises.  His  cabinet  consists 
of  fifteen  members  representing  the  majority  in  the 
popular  house  of  the  legislature.  The  senators  are  nomi- 
nated for  life  by  the  governor-general  ;  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  In  its  relations  with  the  home  government  Canada 
is  practically  independent  in  everything  but  distinctly  imper- 
ial affairs.  The  home  government  receives  no  revenue  from 
the  colonies,  and  in  case  of  war,  the  colonies  are  under  no 
compulsion  to  furnish  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colo- 
nies are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  imperial  army  and 
navy,  to  the  support  of  which  they  contribute  nothing.  That 
the  commercial  value  of  the  colonies  is  often  over-estimated 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  twenty  years  Canada  has  pur- 
chased more  largely  from  the  United  Slates  than  from  Eng- 
land, the  excess  being  more  than  $150,000,000. 

Whether  a  colonial  system  should' be  adopted  by  this 
country  is  a  question  both  of  policy  and  of  law.  That  it  is 
contrary  to  the  ideas  that  have  heretofore  dominated  in  this 
country  is  undoubted.  It  would  create  a  condition  of 
superiority  and  inferiority  between  the  main  government 
and  the  colony  ;  it  would  ignore  the  previously  accepted 
doctrine  of  self-government.  Moreover,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  legal  authority  can  be  found  in  the  consti- 
tution for  the  acquisition  of  colonies.  In  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  right  to  admit 
States,  vested  in  Congress  by  the  constitution,  involved  the 
right  to  acquire  territory  to  be  erected  into  States,  and,  as  a 
necessary  incident,  the  right  to  govern  that  territory  during 
the  interval.  But  the  exercise  of  these  rights  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  intention  to  create  one  or  more  States 
out  of  the  territory  so  acquired.  Without  such  inten- 
tion, no  authority  can  be  found  for  the  purchase,  annexation, 
or  government  of  territory.  The  very  reason  for  proposing 
to  govern  these  countries  as  colonies  is  in.  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  fit  to  become  States,  and  there  is  no  intention  to 
make  States  of  them.  Congress  might  say  that  there  is  a 
future  intention  to  erect  the  Hawaiian  Islands  into  States — 
the  question  refers  to  the  islands  rather  than  to  Alaska — but 
such  a  declaration  would  be  a  dishonest  subterfuge,  unworthy 
of  any  nation.  A  constitutional  amendment  could  remove 
the  legal  difficulties,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  deliberately  adopt  a  policy 
so  foreign  to  the  very  genius  of  our  institutions. 

There  were  some  not   unamusing  features    connected  with 
the  recent  contest  between  the  two  boards 

Legal  Gi 

in  the  of    supervisors    before    the    supreme    court. 

L'RT-  One  of  these  was  the  pale  and  nebulous  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  our  local  legal  stars,  hitherto  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  supreme  court  of  California  is  a  very 
much  more  stiff-necked  body  than  is  the  superior  court  of 
San  Francisco.  The  supreme  court  justices  are  elected  for 
a  longer  term.  They  are  not  in  the  habit  of  hobnobbing 
with  pot-house  politicians  to  make  themselves  solid  against 
a  coming  municipal  convention.  They  do  not  stand  in  awe 
of  yellow  newspapers.  They  are  not  perpetually  currying 
favor  with  political  bosses,  as  superior  judges  frequently  do, 
and  they  are  not  afraid  of  attorneys,  as  superior  judges 
frequently  are.  Therefore,  it  is  refreshing  at  times  to 
see  a  case  of  importance  coming  up  from  San  Francisco 
before  the  supreme  court.  The  paling  of  the  rays,  the 
semi-extinction,  sometimes  even  the  snuffing  out  of  our 
local  legal  luminaries  before  this  tribunal  is  also  most 
edifying. 

For  example,  when  the  supervisors'  case  was  up  before 
the  supreme  court,  Chief-Justice  Beatty  asked  the  respective 
sides  how  much  time  they  would  require.  After  some  con- 
sultation, the  forensic  giants  decided  that  they  thought  two 
hours  apiece  would  be  about  enough.  The  chief-justice  con- 
sulted with  his  associates,  and  briefly  remarked  that  they 
would  be  allowed  an  hour  and  a  half.  Instead  of  snubbing 
the  bench,  as  one  would  naturally  have  expected,  the  forensic 
giants  meekly  submitted.  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Cator,  however, 
who  appeared  as  counsel  for  an  intervenor,  promptly  arose 
and  said  that  no  time  allowance  had  been  made  for  the  inter- 
venor. To  which  the  chief-justice  curtly  informed  him  that 
the  court  had  not  determined  to  hear  any  counsel  for  inter- 
veners ;  that  if  all  the  tax-payers  interested  should  intervene, 
the  sitting  of  the  court  would  last  until  the  Greek  Calends. 
...  Cator,  being  sat  down  upon,  sat  down  himself,  and 
mused. 

When  the  forensic  giants  had  got  fairly  to    work,   Mr. 


ett  warmed  up,  and  began  making  one  of  those 
good  old-fashioned  Examiner  mass-meeting  speeches  ;  he 
finally  demanded  of  the  supreme  bench,  with  a  howl  :  "  Has 
it  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  people  can  not  punish 
officials  for  insolence  and  dishonesty  ? "  He  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  chief-justice,  who  curtly  said  :  "  Is  there  any 
question  of  insolence  and  dishonesty  before  this  court? 
The  record  seems  to  show  that  the  respondents  are  accused 
of  technical  neglect."  But  Mr.  Baggett,  having  unfurled 
his  standard,  would  not  down.  He  did  not  take  this  hint 
from  the  bench,  but  persisted  in  endeavoring  to  prove  that 
the  supervisors  had  been  guilty  of  "  insolence  and  dis- 
honesty," although,  according  to  the  record,  no  such  charges 
had  been  made. 

The  chief-justice  again  interrupted  him,  and  very  consid- 
erately pointed  out  the  fact  that  his  time  was  limited,  and 
that  he  was  wasting  it.  But  Mr.  Baggett  was  partuiient, 
and  continued  in  his  mountainous  labor — on  a  side  issue. 
Then  occurred  one  of  those  episodes  which  convince  the  lay- 
man that  our  most  distinguished  local  advocates  are  made  of 
common  clay.  The  chief-justice  assumed  an  introspective 
look,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  far  away  ;  another  justice  took 
a  chew  of  tobacco,  and  gazed  steadily  at  the  ceiling  ;  an- 
other arose  from  his  chair,  and  began  stalking  solemnly  up 
and  down  behind  the  chairs  of  the  other  justices;  still  an- 
other closed  his  eyes  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  take  a  nap  :  while  another  justice  arose  and 
went  to  his  chambers.  Even  these  signs  of  inattention  did 
not  choke  oft"  the  fiery  Baggett,  until  his  colleague,  Attorney 
Schell,  scenting  disaster  in  the  air,  arose  hurriedly,  and, 
under  pretense  of  giving  a  glass  of  water  to  the  parched 
Baggett  throat,  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper  :  "  Do  not  get  side- 
tracked on  side  issues."  Mr.  Baggett's  Pegasus  being  thus 
dragged  back  to  earth,  he  began  speaking  on  the  matter  be- 
fore the  court,  and  the  judges  again  gave  him  their  atten- 
tion. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  are  not  in  the  habit  of  listen- 
ing to  lectures  on  the  rudimentary  elements  of  law  or 
slump-speeches  either.     They  are  too  busy. 

Another  feature  of  the  conduct  of  this  case  by  Messrs. 
Baggett  and  Schell  has  caused  some  quiet  snickering  among 
the  legal  fraternity.  It  seems  that  when  the  case  was  being 
argued  before  Judge  Wallace,  Mr.  Schell,  who  was  making 
a  pyrotechnic  argument  in  favor  of  the  new  board,  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  Judge  Wallace,  who,  pointing  his 
finger  at  him,  said  :  "  Sit  down,  Mr.  Schell."  This  caused 
some  surprise,  and  a  humorous  member  of  the  legal 
fraternity,  when  interrogated  as  to  why  the  judge  did  this, 
said:  "Well,  you  see,  Schell's  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
new  board  were  of  such  a  nature  that  Wallace  saw  he 
must  interrupt  him  or  he  would  have  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  old  board.     That  is  why  he  shut  him  off".    See  ?" 


It  is  stated  by  the  Chronicle  that  Samuel  Parker,  Hawaiian 
Minister  of   Foreign   Affairs    under    Queen 

America  °  =*■ 

for  the  Liliuokalani,  has  come   out   in  favor  of  an- 

Hawaiians.  nexation.      Mr.    Parker    is    a    large    land- 

owner, and  doubtless  his  material  interests  will  be  advan- 
taged by  annexation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
these  interests,  together  with  his  affiliations  with  the  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Trust,  should  lead  him  to  declare  for  annexa- 
tion. Nothing  but  sentimental  interests  and  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  his  deposed  queen  would  incline  him  the  other 
way.  Mr.  Parker  is  reported  in  the  Chronicle  as  saying  : 
"  I  have  concluded  that  annexation  would  be  a  blessing  to 
our  islands.  The  better  classes  feel  as  I  do.  I  shall  return 
to  the  islands  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  will  begin 
a  campaign  of  education  among  my  people,  showing 
them  the  utter  unreliability  of  the  reports  sent  from  here 
which  they  are  made  to  believe — that  under  the  United 
States  Government,  they  would  have  no  voice  in  their  own 
government,  and  could  never  acquire  the  elective  franchise." 
Before  Mr.  Parker  begins  his  campaign  of  education  among 
the  Hawaiians,  we  hope  that  he  will  begin  a  campaign  of 
education  among  the  Americans.  If,  as  he  so  plainly  states, 
the  conditions  of  annexation  involve  the  conferring  of  the 
franchise  upon  all  of  the  natives  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
we  think  the  American  people  ought  to  know  it.  If  those 
islands  are  annexed,  and  if  they  are  erected  into  a  State  or 
States,  and  if  a  Presidential  election  should  hinge  upon  the 
vote  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  which  vole  would  be  cast  by 
these  natives,  who,  Mr.  Parker  says,  are  "  persons  of  inno- 
cent and  simple  minds,"  we  think  that  the  American  people 
ought  to  know  that,  too.  By  all  means  let  Mr.  Parker  begin 
his  campaign  of  education  among  the  Americans  first. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  now  twenty-five  appeals  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  cases 

Frivolous  r 

Appeals  for  of    convicted     murderers     on    proceedings 

Murderers.  similar   to  those  taken   in  the  Durrant  and 

Worden  cases.  Five  appeals  have  been  taken  from  this 
State,  that  of  Joseph  J.  Ebanks  being  the  latest.     Ebanks 


was  convicted  on  circumstantial  evidence,  but  there  is  no 
question  as  to  his  guilt,  and  he  himself  has  practically  con- 
fessed his  double  crime.  The  appeal,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Allender,  Hill,  and  the  two  earlier  ones,  is  purely  frivolous  ; 
it  can  accomplish  nothing  beyond  postponing  the  day 
of  execution.  Attorney  -  General  Fitzgerald  is  attempting 
to  have  the  Durrant  case  advanced  on  the  calendar, 
so  that  the  question  can  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
grant  his  request.  The  delays  in  the  trial  of  mur- 
derers have  become  a  reproach  to  the  nation.  Where 
several  years  elapse  between  the  commission  of  a  crime 
and  the  infliction  of  the  penalty,  the  punishment  loses 
all  its  deterrent  force.  The  colony  of  murderers  now 
housed  at  San  Quentin  have  forfeited  their  lives  to  the 
!  State  by  the  commission  of  most  repulsive  crimes,  and  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  enforcing  the  penalty.  The  crimes  of 
Durrant  shocked  the  civilized  world  by  their  revolting 
nature  :  Worden  ditched  a  train,  murdering  an  engineer  and 
several  United  States  soldiers  ;  Hill  brutally  murdered  his 
wife,  and  now  asks  for  a  remission  of  the  penalty  because 
he  has  experienced  religion  ;  Allender  shot  to  death  a  young 
girl  and  her  lover  because  she  would  not  bestow  her  affections 
on  his  worthless  self ;  Ebanks  cold-bloodedly  killed  Mrs. 
Stiles  and  her  aged  father  in  order  to  rob  them  of  a  few 
dollars.  The  machinery  of  the  courts  must  not  be  used 
to  prolong  the  lives  of  such  worthless  criminals. 


We  have  received  from  a  local  firm  of  book-sellers  a  polite 
™      „  note  requesting  that  we  give  them  "an  edito- 

The  Perils  ^  to  ■     b 

of  rial  notice  of  our  publication,  (  The  Possi- 

Eat.ng.  biH(y  of  Living  Two  Hundred  Years.5  "    The 

book-sellers  in  question  point  out  that  we  have  barely 
mentioned  their  publicaiion,  and  that  "  no  editorial  has  as 
yet  appeared,  and,  thinking  one  would  appear  this  week,  we 
write  to  ask  that  our  name  be  given  as  publishers."  The 
Argonaut  regrets  that  it  is  not  able  to  give  editorial 
notices  of  all  the  books  and  booklets  received.  But  inas- 
much as  the  publishers1  fall  announcements  give  by  name 
eleven  hundred  books  to  appear  in  the  next  few  weeks,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Argonaut  to  give  editorial 
notices  of  all  of  them.  Its- space  would  not  permit  it,  even 
if  its  readers  would. 

None  the  less,  we  have  examined  with  some  interest  the 
booklet  in  question.  It  is  called  "  The  Possibility  of  Living 
Two  Hundred  Years,"  and  purports  to  be  "compiled  from 
the  best  authorities  by  F.  O.  Havens."  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Mr.  Havens  has  any  God-given  attributes 
to  decide  who  are  "the  best  authorities"  in  matters  of 
hygiene  and  dietetics.  Among  his  authorities  are  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  whose  work  on  "Food  and  Feeding"  has  stood 
upon  the  shelves  of  libraries  for  many  a  year.  But  in  the 
light  of  recent  investigation,  Sir  Henry  is  looked  upon  as 
obsolescent  if  not  obsolete.  Herbert  Spencer  is  another  au- 
thority cited  by  Mr.  Havens,  and  while  he  may  be  an 
authority  on  sociology,  he  has  never  been  looked  upon  as  an 
authority  on  gastronomy.  Among  his  many  other  authorities 
are  "  The  Ralston  Health  Club."  But  even  Mr.  Havens's 
authorities  do  not  agree — we  find,  on  reading  his  book,  that  it 
is  possible  to  deduce  various  rules  for  hygienic  living,  most  of 
which  are  contradictory.  Through  the  book,  however,  ihere 
is  a  general  tendency  to  agree  on  one  principle,  which  is  : 
"  Old  age,  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  and  the  breaking  down 
of  the  functions  of  the  body  are  all  caused  by  an  ossifying 
process  which  is  itself  caused  by  calcareous  deposits." 
Some  of  the  various  authorities  cited  in  the  book  ascribe 
these  calcareous  deposits  to  the  eating  of  nitrogenous  foods, 
cereals,  and  other  foods  laden  with  earthy  salts.  William 
Kinnear,  one  of  the  authorities  in  the  book,  says  : 

"  Earthy  sails  abound  in  the  cereals,  and  bread  itself,  seemingly  the 
most  innocent  of  edibles,  greatly  assists  in  the  deposition  of  calcareous 
matter  in  our  bodies.  Nitrogenous  food  abounds  in  this  element. 
Hence  a  diet  made  up  principally  of  fruit  is  best." 

S.  Rowbotham,  another  Ralston  authority,  says  : 

"  Wheaten  bread,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  earthy  matter  it  con- 
tains, may  be  called  the  staff  of  death.  Common  table  salt  contains  a 
fearfully  large  amount  of  calcareous  earthy  matter.  Spring  water  con- 
tains an  amount  of  earthy  ingredients  fearful  to  contemplate.  Food 
and  drinks  containing  earthy  salts  by  degrees  bring  on  induration, 
rigidity,  and  consequent  decrepitude,  ending  in  death." 

Dr.  De  Lacy  Evans,  another  Ralston  authority  says  : 

"  If  a  human  being  subsists  upon  food  which  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  earthy  salts,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  deposited  in  the 
system,  the  greater  the  degree  of  ossification,  and  the  sooner  will  be  pro- 
duced that  decrepitude  which  brings  premature  death.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  fruit  as  an  article  of  diet  can  not  be  over-rated,  ipcluding  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  grape,  the  strawberry,  the  gooseberry,  the  tomato, 
the  melon,  and  others." 

Dr.  Gubler,  of  the  Paris  College  of  Surgeons,  another 
Ralston  authority,  says  : 

"Arterial  degeneration  affects  the  working  classes  more  than  the  well- 
to-do.  At  forty  years  it  begins  among  laborers,  while  it  generally 
shows  itself  at  about  sixty  among  the  higher  classes.  The  nourish- 
ment of  the  poor  and  rich  explains  this.  The  rich  live  principally  on 
flesh  foods,  while  the  poor  are  sustained  on  bread,  potatoes,  and  the 
pulse  or  bean  species  and  cereals.  Now  meat  and  the  albuminous 
foods  contain  very  little  mineral  elements,  while  cereals  are  well  sup- 
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plied  with  them.     Thus  enormous  quantities  of  earthy  matter  are  in- 
troduced into  the  human  economy-  among  the  poorer  classes." 

Dr.  Emmett  Densmore,  another  Ralston  authority,  says  : 
"  Bread,   cereals,   and  all  starchy  vegetables   must  undergo  a  pro- 
tracted and  force-wasting  digestion.     Fruit  is  superior  to  cereals  as  the 
staff  of  life.     Grapes,  strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  figs,  dates, 
and  bananas  contain  all  the  nourishing  elements  contained  in  bread." 

The  Ralston  Health  Club  is  quoted  at  length,  some  of 
their  leading  principles  being  as  follows  : 

"  All  foods  and  liquids,  except  fruits  and  distilled  water,  contain  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime  and  other  calcareous  salts.  These  cal- 
careous deposits  cause  hardening  of  the  skin,  the  hair  is  killed  the 
blood  does  not  circulate  freely,  an  aged  look  comes,  the  brain  turns  to 
bony  substance,  the  heart  is  likewise  clogged,  the  arteries  all  through 
the  body  become  clogged,  and  old  age  sets  in.  followed  by  premature 
death.  This  can  be  prevented.  Take  distilled  water,  which  of  itself  is 
sufficient,  and  eat  apples  at  all  seasons,  pears,  grapes,  orange  juice, 
cherries,  plums,  peaches,  and  berries." 

Much  space  in  this  booklet  is  tilled  with  newspaper  clip- 
pings concerning  possibly  apocryphal  centenarians  In  fact, 
the  book  is  of  the  scrappy  nature  characteristic  of  the 
Sunday  dailies,  and  does  not  carry  conviction  with  it.  As  a 
whole,  however,  its  tone  inclines,  although  made  up  from 
different  writers,  to  these  unqualified  conclusions  :  That 
cereals,  lean  meats,  and  other  foods  containing  earthy  salts 
should  be  avoided  ;  that  only  distilled  water  should  be 
drunk  ;  that  diluted  phosphoric  acid  should  be  taken  ;  that 
fruits  of  all  kinds  should  be  eaten  freely. 


decide  what  course  of  dietetics  to  pursue,  even  with  the  aid 
of  tie  Ralston  Health  Club  and  this  "Two  Hundred " 
booklet.  Dr.  Minor  Fothergill,  of  London,  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  and  others  have  condemned  meat-eating  as  lead- 
ing to  rheumatism,  gout,  kidney  degeneration,  and  ultimate  !  ject  to  this  1 
death.  The  Ralston  Health  Club  and  the  "Two  Hundred  " 
dietists  condemn  cereal  foods  and  foods  containing  salts  be- 
cause they  lead  to  calcareous  degeneration  of  the  arteries, 
early  decrepitude,  and  premature  death.  Dr.  Hoy  con- 
demns the  use  of  the  common  or  garden  fruits  because  they 
lead  to  abnormal  acidity  of  the  blood,  functional  diseases, 
organic  diseases,  and  premature  death.  From  a  review  of 
these  various  authorities,  including  the  "Two  Hundred" 
dietists,  it  would  seem  that  the  wisest  plan  for  the  hygienic 
health-seeker  is  to  give  up  eating  entirely  and  perish  at  once 
by  quick  and  merciful  starvation  without  subjecting  himself 
to  these  long  and  painful  processes  of  poisoning  by  improper 
food. 


The  supreme  court  of  Hawaii  handed   down  a  decision  on 
Asiatic-  September    28th   which    is    of    far-reaching 


American 

Citizens. 


importance,  considering  the  threat  of  annex 

ation.     By  this  decision,  the  court  finds  that 

a  person  bon:  on  Hawaiian  soil  of  foreign  parents  becomes 

a  Hawaiian  citizen.     The  question  was   brought  up  by  the 

th,s  booklet,  many  |  attack  on  the  citizenship  of  George  W.  Macfarlane,  the  flag- 

owner  of  the  steamer   China. 


disagree  on  minor  points,  while  there  are  many  physicians 
of  note  who  disagree  totally  with  all  of  them  on  every  point. 
Dr.  VV.  E.  Forrest,  a  well-known  New  York  physician,  who 
is  the  author  of  several  books  on  hygiene,  has  made  elab- 
orate studies  of  the  vegetarian  system,  and,  like  most  con- 
servative physicians,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  golden  mean  between  extreme  vegetarianism  and  excess- 
ive meat-eating.  In  his  book,  "  The  New  -Method,"  he  says  : 
I  One  of  the  strongest  men  we  ever  knew  lived  for  two  years  without 
eating  meat,  and  during  that  time  made  a  remarkable  physical  de- 
velopment.  He  then  lived  for  a  year  on  a  diet  composed  entirely  of 
meat  and  bread— two  parts  of  meat  to  one  of  bread— no  vegetables, 
and  enjoyed  splendid  health.  As  with  the  individual,  so  with  races! 
There  are  races  of  people  that  hardly  know  the  taste  of  meat,  and  yet 
are  a  strong  and  healthy  people.  Other  races  find  the  bulk  of  their 
diet  in  flesh  food,  and  are  equally  strong  and  healthy.  All  this  simply 
shows  that  the  normal  man  is  omnivorous.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
question  of  the  proper  diet  for  the  modern  man  or  woman,  the  brain 


who  has  been  endeavoring  to 
secure  Hawaiian  registration  for  her.  The  court  has  de- 
cided that  he  is  a  citizen,  although  bom  of  English  parents, 
because  born  on  Hawaiian  soil  By  this  decision  it  is 
evident  that  every  person  born  on  Hawaiian  soil  is  entitled 
to  the  full  rights  of  Hawaiian  citizenship.  There  is  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  of  mixed  blood  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  including  many  Chinese  and  Japanese  half-breeds. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  leading  families  there,  and  some  per- 
sons of  social  distinction,  are  of  mixed  Chinese  and  Hawaiian 
blood,  will  give  an  idea  of  how  large  the  number  must  be 
among  the  lower  classes.  According  to  this  decision,  it  is 
evident  that  all  of  these  people  are  Hawaiian  citizens,  and  if 
the  islands  are  annexed,  they  will,  by  that  fact,  become 
American  citizens.     When  this  country  has  been  endeavor- 


from  its  soil,  many  of  whom  were  born  in  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  such  as  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  else- 
where, it  seems  rather  extraordinary  that  it  should  take  to 
its  bosom  persons  of  Chinese  blood  born  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


worker,  the  sedentary  individual,  the  nervous  creature  who  is  confined  '  in2  for  twenty  years  to  exclude  persons  of  Chinese  blood 
to  the  house  or  the  office,  with  no  great  store  of  vital  strength,  the  " 
question  of  the  proper  diet  is  not  so  simple.  We  believe  that  a  diet 
composed  quite  largely  of  good,  lean  meat  is  the  proper  one  for  these 
classes  of  people.  The  tissues  of  the  ox  are  very  similar  to  our  own. 
The  cells  of  the  potato  and  turnip  are  very  much  unlike  our  own. 
It  is  easier  to  transform  the  tissues  of  the  ox  into  human  tissues  than  to 
change  potato  cells  into  human  muscle  and  brain.  The  modem, 
nervous,  sedentary  individual  should  take  a  moderate  quantity  of  con- 
centrated, easily  digested,  and  easily  assimilated  food,  lean  meat  and 
bread.  Bread  is  made  from  a  cereal,  wheat,  which  contains  in  a  con- 
centrated form  all  the  elements  necessary  to  support  life." 

The  foregoing  are  the  views  of  a  conservative  practicing 
physician  of  large  experience.  He  is  corroborated  in  a  way 
oy  the  views  of  another  well-known  New  York  physician, 
I.  Leonard  Corning,  M.  D.,  the  author  of  several  technical 
Jooks  for  physicians  who,  in  a  work  on  "  Cerebral  Dynamics," 
says  : 


"  Lean  meat  or  nitrogenous  foods  must  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
he  regime  of  the  brain-worker.  And  where  mental  courage,  tenacity 
if  purpose,  and  concentrated  energy  are  required,  the  introduction  of 
arge  quantities  of  fibrin  and  albumen  into  the  system  produces  the 
oost  marvelous  results.  Thus  flesh-eating  nations  have  ever  been  more 
ggressive  than  those  people  whose  diet  is  largely  or  exclusively  vege- 
ible.  Nitrogen  is  indeed  the  great  chemical  prerequisite  for  the  main- 
fflance  of  energy  of  the  most  diverse  character,  and  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
ary  to  insist  upon  the  great  importance  of  wheat  as  an  article  of  food 
ir  brain-workers.  It  contains  the  nitrates,  the  carbonates,  the  heat 
nd  force  producers,  and  the  phosphites,  which  are  so  important  a  con- 
Jtuent  of  brain  and  nerve  tissue.  Those  nations  which  have  subsisted 
pon  whole  wheat  are  both  intellectually  and  physically  strong.  Thus 
is  narrated  that  the  Roman  soldier's  sole  article  of  diet  during  long 
unpaigns  was  whole  wheat,  which  he  carried  with  him  and  chewed  as 
pportunity  offered.  The  best  dietary  for  brain-workers,  then,  both 
tlysically  and  empirically  speaking,  is  meat  on  the  one  hand  and  cereals 
ithe  other." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  two  eminent  physicians  disagree 
iametrically  with  the  eminent  authorities  of  the  Ralston 
.earth  Club  concerning  the  value  of  cereals.  They  say 
tthing  as  to  the  ideas  of  the  Ralston  authorities  concerning 
nit.  But  they  annihilate  the  first  half  of  the  Ralston 
etary.  Now  comes  Dr.  Albert  H.  Hoy,  an  eminent 
lysician  of  Chicago,  and  annihilates  the  other  half  of  the  | 
alston  dietary.     Dr.  Hoy  says  : 

"The  acid  fruits  are  not  adapted  to  furnish  nutriment  to  man,  but,  on 
:  contrary,  an  extended  and  liberal  use  of  them  can  result  but  dis- 
rously.  Most  of  the  functional  diseases  which  afflict  humanity  are 
e  to  abnormal  acidity  of  the  blood.  Most  fruits  contain  so  much  free 
d  that  they  lead  to  abnormal  acidity  of  the  blood." 
The  fruits  which  Dr.  Hoy  condemns  as  containing  acids 
:lude  all  of  the  domestic  fruits  eaten  in  Europe  and  the 
lited  States.  He  includes  the  apple,  the  grape,  the  plum, 
:  orange,  the  lemon,  the  peach,  the  pear,  the  strawberry,  the 
s>seberry,  the  raspberry,  the  blackberry  —  in  fact,  all  the 
i  its  which  are  so  highly  praised  by  the  Ralston  authorities. 
'. '.  Hoy  published  a  book  on  this  subject  some  months  ago, 


The  Examiner  is   certainly  a  remarkable  newspaper.     On 
A  Study  Friday,  October  Sth,  it  made  these  announce- 

IN  ments  :     "Anxious  to  Hasten  the  Hearing 

Inaccuracy.  —George   K.    Filch  Will   Petition   the    Su- 

preme Court — Speedy  Decision  Desired  as  to  Title  of  the 
Two  Boards."  This  was  followed  by  the  statement  that 
"  George  K.  Fitch  has  a  petition  to  the  supreme  court  which 
will  be  presented  as  soon  as  the  record  in  the  case  of  the 
'  Shifty  Eight '  is  completed."  In  the  Chronicle  on  the  same 
day  is  an  article  headed  :  "  Fitch  Files  His  Petition— Asks 
the  Supreme  Court  to  Speedily  Hear  the  Appeal."  Follow- 
ing this  is  the  text  of  the  petition,  an  account  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  petition  to  Chief-Justice  Beatty  by  Attorney 
Baggett,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  presentation, 
the  demeanor  of  the  justices  in  listening  to  the  petition,  and 
some  of  the  remarks  of  the  justices  concerning  the  matter. 
Considering  that  this  has  been  the  Examiner  fight, 
it  is  peculiar  that  this  most  peculiar  journal  should 
not  be  able  even  to  get  the  facts  concerning  its  own 
fight  on  the  day  after  they  took  place.  Any  one  wanting  to 
find  out  what  had  become  of  the  case  of  the  new  board  and 


Francisco  as  successor  in  interest.  Under  the  Mexican 
law,  pueblo  lands  were  held  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
State  government  to  dispose  of  them  without  the  consent  of 
the  municipal  authorities.  The  city  acquired  the  lands  sub- 
This  was  recognized  in  the  decree 
of  confirmation  in  the  Circuit  Court  and  in  the  two  acts  of 
confirmation  passed  by  Congress.  It  was  acted  upon  when 
the  legislature  authorized  the  funding  commissioners  to  sell 
land  to  pay  the  city's  debts.  In  1870  the  legislature  created 
a  City  Hall  commission,  authorized  them  to  build  the  City 
Hall  upon  a  portion  of  Yerba  Buena  Park  and  to  sell  the  re- 
mainder. Under  the  Mexican  law,  the  municipal  authorities 
were  empowered  to  dedicate  pueblo  lands  to  public  uses,  and 
the  question  arose  whether  Yerba  Buena  Park  had  been  so 
dedicated.  The  land  had  been  used  as  a  cemetery  for  a  number 
of  years  when,  in  1 861,  the  board  of  supervisors  decreed  that 
no  more  bodies  should  be  buried  there  and  that  the  property 
should  be  dedicated  as  a  public  park.  It  is  essential  to  a 
valid  dedication  that  there  shall  be  an  act  of  acceptance.  In 
this  case  the  acceptance  would  be  evidenced  by  the  use  of 
the  land  as  a  public  park.  As  a  fact,  it  never  was  so 
used,  as  the  bodies  had  not  been  removed  when  the  pre- 
paratory work  for  the  City  Hall  was  begun.  These  questions 
were  all  considered  in  a  case  before  the  supreme  court,  in 
which  the  city  was  plaintiff  and  the.  title  to  the  land  at  issue. 
The  court  decided  against  the  city's  claim,  and  the  city 
would  have  no  standing  in  court  in  an  issue  involving  the 
title  to  that  land.  The  only  method  of  obtaining  the  land  is 
by  condemnation  proceedings.  The  land  when  it  was  sold 
brought  into  the  City  Hall  fund  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.     Its  re-purchase  will  cost  several  millions. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond 
San  Francisco  Exchange  showed  an  increase  in  the  amount 
and  of  business  transacted  for  the  past  twelve- 

month of  $2,507,038.51  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  total  transactions  of  the  exchange  in  stocks  and 
bonds  were  $13,078,371.65.  This  is  a  satisfactory  showing. 
The  increase  in  the  bank  clearances  in  San  Francisco  is 
borne  out  by  this  increase  in  the  dealings  of  the  Stock  and 
Bond  Exchange.  But  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  little 
field  for  local  investment  there  is  in  San  Francisco.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  for  capitalists  to  invest  in  except  real 
estate  and  local  securities,  the  stocks  and  bonds  which  are 
dealt  in  on  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
consisting  of  water  and  gas  stocks  and  bonds,  powder 
stocks,  and  the  stocks  of  some  few  street  railways.  There 
is  probably  not  another  large  city  in  the  United  States  which 
has  so  limited  a  field  for  the  investment  of  capital. 


Stocks  . 
Bonds. 
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In  1S95-6,  County  Clerk  Curry  paid  for  deputies  and  copy- 
ists, according  to  the  auditor,  $136,390.65. 
There  is  undoubtedly  ample  room  for  re- 
trenchment by  reducing  the  number  of  em- 
ployees ,  but  there  is  another  economic  reform  that  could  be 
adopted  both  here  and  in  the  recorder's  office — namely,  in 
copying.  The  art  of  copying  has  become  practically  ex- 
tinct save  in  public  offices  where  there  is  a  desire  to 
multiply  the  number  of  appointments.  In  private  offices 
the  copyist  has  been  replaced  by  the  more  econom- 
ical and  more  rapid  type-writer.  In  public  offices  pho- 
tography could  be  substituted  with  great  saving  of  time 
and  money.  The  people  of  this  city  paid  $64,431.72  in 
1895-6  for  copyists  in  these  two  offices.  The  rate  allowed 
is  twelve  cents  a  folio.  As  each  photograph  would  repro- 
duce an  average  of  at  least  three  folios  and  would  cost  not 
to  exceed  five  cents,  the  saving  would  amount  to  $26,000  a 
year.    That  this  is  not  an  excessive  estimate,  but  rather  under 


of  the  preparation  of  their  appeal,  would  have  been  obliged     the  tme  figure>  wiu  be  apparent.     The  adoption  of  such  a 

plan  would  not  only  be  a  saving  in  copyists,  but  the  cost  of 
duplication  would  be  infinitesimal,  for  half  a  dozen  copies 
could  be  printed  for  practically  the  expense  of  the  paper  and 
the  outlay  for  blank-books  would  be  trifling.  Again,  there 
would  be  a  great  saving  in  space  for  storing  documents.  The 
large  area  now  given  up  to  that  purpose  in  the  county  clerk's 
office  already  shows  signs  that  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  it  becomes  overcrowded.     The  photographs  could  be 


to  read  the  Chronicle  instead  of  the  Examiner.  As  if  to 
add  to  the  peculiarities  of  that  most  peculiar  journal,  there 
was  printed  on  the  same  day  a  double-column  article  on  its 
editorial  page  headed  :  "  The  Dingley  Panic  in  London." 
This  article  was  written  by  a  newspaper  writer  who  has  filled 
various  positions  on  the  Examiner,  as  special  writer,  as 
managing  editor,  and  finally  as  business  manager.  He  is 
now  engaged  upon  its  yellow  twin,  the  Journal.     One  would 


think  that    even    the   Examiner  editors  would    be   able  to    reProducea  so  compactly  that  thousands  of  documents  could 

be  stored  in  the  space  now  required  for  hundreds.  Finally, 
there  would  be  an  immense  advantage  in  the  prevention  of 
fraud.  Several  times  it  has  happened — notably  in  the  case 
of  the  Fair  will — that  important  documents  hive  disap- 
peared. A  photographic  copy  is  jiecessarily  an  exact  repro- 
duction, and  thus  the  damage  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the 
original  would  be  minimized. 


print  correctly  the  name  of  a  man  who  was  once  its  editor. 
Not  so.  Appended  to  this  article  in  large  type  is  the  name 
of  "Edgar"  (Edward)  \V.  Townsend.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  Examiner  can  not  print  promptly  the  news  about  one  of 
its  own  fights,  and  can  not  print  correctly  the  name  of 
one  of  its  own  ex-editors. 

There  are  some  lawyers  who  have  advanced  the  idea  that 
The  the  sale  of  the  land  around  the  San  Fran- 


rMBNTS 

Abroad. 


Cisco  City  Hall,  made  in    1S70,  can  be  set 
ich  has  excited  avast  amount  of  controversy.    His  attacks  ;  p""-  aside,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have 

M  the  apple  seem  to  be  most  bitterly  resented,  for  the    examined  the  matter  more  than  superficially.    The  triangular 

«d-apple  cranks,  of  whom  there  are  a  large  and  voluble  '<  piece  of  land  bounded  by  Market,  McAllister,  and   Larkin    harmony  with  the  policies  of  his  party 
in  the  land,  have  been  fighting  back  ever  since.  |  Streets    was    formerly   held    by    the    so-called    pueblo    of    he  would  be  less  or  more  than  human  if  he  failed  to  • 

-rom  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  difficult  for  any  one  to     Yerba    Buena   and    passed    into    the    possession    of    San    into    consideration,   in    his   selections,    the  claims    of    : 


More  than  one-half  of  the  opening  year  of  President  Mc- 
Mi  Kim  ev's  Kinley's  administration   has  passed.     It  is  a 

period  during  which  the  executive  is  particu- 
larly  busy   in    selecting    public  servants    in 
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vidual  service  and  the  support  of  States  and  localities.  In 
numbers  the  appointments  made  by  President  McKinley 
are  doubtless  equal  "to  the  average  in  other  similar  periods. 
In  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service — the  best  index  of 
changes — a  hundred  and  fifty  appointments  have  been 
made,  covering  practically  all  of  the  important  foreign  posts. 
President  McKinley  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  New 
England  States,  the  Middle  States,  Maryland,  the  North 
Central  States — in  which  may  be  included  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  North  Dakota — and  the  two  Pacific  Coast 
States  of  California  and  Oregon.  Following  this  division, 
we  find  the  following  distribution  of  appointments  among 
them  : 

New  England  Slates  —  Embassador  to  Italy,  W.  F.  Draper,  of 
Massachusetts.  Ministers  :  H.  M.  Sewall,  of  Maine,  to  Hawaii  ;  A. 
S.  Hardee,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  Persia.  Consuls-general  :  W.  M. 
Osborne,  of  Massachusetts,  to  England  ;  C.  E.  Turner,  of  Connecticut, 
to  Canada  ;  and  John  G.  Foster,  of  Vermont,  to  Nova  Scotia.  Consuls  : 
W.  Jarvis,  New  Hampshire,  to  Milan  ;  Paul  Lang,  New  Hampshire, 
to  Sherbrooke,  Canada  ;  H:  W.  MetcaJf,  Maine,  to  Newcastle  ;  R.  H. 
Ford,  Maine,  to  Yarmouth.  Nova  Scotia  ;  C.  A.  McCullough,  Maine, 
to  St.  Stephens,  New  Brunswick  ;  M.  Van  Home,  Rhode  Island,  to 
St.  Thomas  ;  A.  H.  Byington,  Connecticut,  to  Naples  ;  U.  J.  Ledoux, 
Maine,  to  Three  Rivers,  Canada  ;  G.  H.  Jackson,  Connecticut,  to 
Cognac,  France  ;  E.  S.  Day,  Connecticut,  to  Bradford,  England  ;  G. 
F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut,  to  Antwerp;  S.  L.  Gracey,  Massachusetts,  to 
Fuchau  ;  S.  B.  Everett,  Massachusetts,  to  Java  ;  E.  H.  Thompson, 
Massachusetts,  to  Progresso,  Mexico  ;  L.  E.  Dudley,  Massachusetts,  to 
Vancouver;  j.  A.  Smith.  Vermont,  to  Leghorn,  Italy;  B.  F.  Clark, 
New  Hampshire,  to  Pernambuco  ;  F.  C.  Dennison,  Vermont,  to  Wood- 
stock, New  Brunswick  ;  W.  W.  Henry,  Vermont  ;  to  Quebec,  D.  J. 
Vail.  Vermont,  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Middle  States — Embassador  to  France,  Horace  Porter,  of  New  York  ; 
embassador  to  Germany,  A.  D.  White,  of  Ne*  York.  Ministers  : 
Charlemagne  Tower,  Pennsylvania,  to  Austria  ;  S.  L.  Woodford,  New 
York,  to  Spain  ;  J.  G.  A.  Leischman,  Pennsylvania,  to  Switzerland  ; 
W.  F.  Powell,  New  Jersey,  to  Hayti ;  Lawrence  Townsend,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Portugal ;  G.  H.  Bridgman,  New  York,  to  Bolivia.  Consuls- 
general  :  H.  de  Castro,  New  York,  to  Rome  ;  T.  S.  Harrison,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Cairo  ;  C.  L.  Cole,  Pennsylvania,  to  Dresden.  Consuls  : 
J.  C.  Higgins,  Delaware,  to  Dundee  ;  W.  I.  Shaw,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Baranquilla,  Colombia  ;  A.  M.  Thackara,  Pennsylvania,  to  Havre  ;  H. 
S.  Brunot,  Pennsylvania,  to  St.  Etienne,  France  ;  A.  W.  Tourgee,  New 
York,  to  Bordeaux  ;  Walter  Schumann,  New  York,  to  Mayence ; 
Charles  Deal.  New  York,  to  St.  Johns,  Canada  ;  Grenville  James,  New 
York,  to  Prescott,  Canada ;  O.  Bedell,  New  York,  to  Fort  Erie, 
Canada  ;  G.  W.  Dickinson,  New  York,  to  Belleville,  Canada  ;  P.  Mc- 
Elrath,  New  York,  to  Turin  ;  C.  M.  Dickinson,  New  York,  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  H.  Pitcavin,  Pennsylvania,  to  Hamburg  ;  Benjamin  Nusbaum, 
Pennsylvania,  to  Munich  ;  James  Johnston,  New  Jersey,  to  Sheffield  ; 
S.  A.  McAllister,  Delaware,  to  Barbadoes  ;  Edward  Bedloe,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Canton  ;  H.  S.  Van  Buren.  New  Jersey,  to  Nice  ;  S.  S.  Lyon, 
New  Jersey,  to  Osaka.  Japan. 

North  Central  States— Ministers  :  C.  B.  Hart,  West  Virginia,  to 
Colombia  ;  Bellamy  Storer,  Ohio,  to  Belgium  ;  L.  S.  Swenson,  Wis- 
consin, to  Denmark  ;  H.  H.  Allen,  Ohio,  to  Corea  ;  W.  R.  Finch. 
Wisconsin,  to  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  ;  E.  H.  Conger,  Iowa,  to  Brazil  ; 
J.  B.  Angell,  Michigan,  to  Turkey  ;  F.  B.  Loomis,  Ohio,  to  Vene- 
zuela ;  G.  W.  Hunter,  Kentucky,  to  Guatemala.  Consuls  general :  J. 
K.  Gowdy,  Indiana,  to  Paris  ;  J.  P.  Bray,  North  Dakota,  to  Mel- 
bourne ;  J.  Goodnow,  Minnesota,  to  Shanghai  ;  A.  M.  Beaupro,  Illi- 
nois, to  Guatemala.  Consuls:  J.  M.  Shephard,  Michigan,  to  Hamil- 
ton, Canada  ;  W.  K.  Anderson,  Michigan,  to  Hanover  ;  C.  W.  Erd- 
man,  Kentucky,  to  Furth,  Germany  ;  J.  G.  Ingersoll,  Illinois,  to 
Copenhagen  ;  M.  Bouchsein,  Illinois,  to  Barmen,  Germany  ;  F.  W. 
Neumann,  Illinois,  to  Cologne;  A.  E.  Smith,  Illinois,  to  Victoria  ;  E. 
Z.  Brodowski,  Illinois,  to  Breslau  ;  W.  H.  Bradley,  Illinois,  to  Tun- 
stall,  England  ;  A.  Lieberknecht,  Illinois,  to  Zurich  ;  D.  T.  Phillips, 
Illinois,  to  Cardiff;  S.  E.  Magill,  Illinois,  to  Tampico  ;  G.  J.  Corey, 
Illinois,  to  Amsterdam;  L.  Lange,  Illinois,  to  Bremen-  J,  T.  Hoke, 
West  Virginia,  to  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia  ;  S.  M.  Taylor,  Ohio,  to 
Glasgow  ;  G.  C.  E.  Weber,  Ohio,  to  Nuremburg  ;  W.  W.  Touvell, 
Ohio,  to  Belfast ;  B.  F.  Stoie,  Ohio,  to  Huddersneld  ;  R.  Fleming, 
Ohio,  to  Edinburgh  ;  Akin  Smith,  Ohio,  to  Trinidad  ;  J.  Boyle,  Ohio, 
to  Liverpool  ;  J.  C.  Covert,  Ohio,  to  Lyons  ;  W.  L.  Sewell,  Ohio,  to 
Toronto;  G.  N.  Prees,  Wisconsin,  to  Swansea;  J.  N.  McCunn, 
Wisconsin,  to  Dunfermline  ;  B.  H.  Warner,  Maryland,  to  Leipsic  ;  W. 
W.  Canada,  Indiana,  to  Vera  Cruz  ;  J.  G.  Stevens,  Indiana,  to  Ply- 
mouth ;  J.  J.  Dodge,  Indiana,  to  Nagasaki  ;  Ira  B.  Meyers,  Indiana, 
to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick;  M.J.  Burke,  Illinois,  to  Point  Stanley, 
Canada  ;  E.  D.  Winslow,  Illinois,  to  Stockholm  ;  Edward  Nye,  Illi- 
nois, to  Hankow  ;  H.  Bordewich,  Minnesota,  to  Christiania  ;  S.  Listoe, 
Minnesota,  to  Rotterdam  ;  E.  H.  Ozmun.  Minnesota,  to  Stuttgart  ; 
P.  C.  Hanna,  Iowa,  to  Trinidad  ;  A.  W.  Swalm,  Iowa,  to  Monte- 
video ;  F.  W.  Hossfield,  Iowa,  to  Trieste. 

Pacific  States — Minister  to  Nicaragua,  etc.,  W.  L.  Merry,  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  to  Peru,  Irving  B.  Dudley,  of  California.  Consuls:  Frank 
Dillingham,  California,  to  Auckland  ;  Rounsevelle  Wildraan,  California, 
to  Hong  Kong  ;  J.  F.  Caples,  Oregon,  to  Valparaiso 

Bryan  States — Ministers  :  H.  L.  Wilson,  Washington,  to  Chile  ;  A. 
E.  Buck,  Georgia,  to  Japan  ;  Powell  Clayton,  Arkansas,  to  Mexico  ; 
E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Missouri,  to  Russia.  Consuls-general:  A.  D.  Bar- 
low, Missouri,  to  Mexico  ;  J.  F.  Gowey,  Washington,  to  Kanagawa  ; 
R.  F.  Patterson,  Tennessee,  to  Calcutta  ;  L.  W.  Osborn,  Nebraska,  to 
Apia;  P.  M.  De  Leon.  Georgia,  to  Guayaquil;  J.  J.  Bittinger,  Mis- 
souri, to  Montreal ;  H.  A.  Gudger,  North  Carolina,  to  Panama.  Con- 
suls :  Church  Howe.  Nebraska,  to  Palermo  ;  John  Jenkins,  Nebraska, 
to  San  Salvador  ;  J.  J.  Ruffin,  Tennessee,  to  Asuncion  ;  W.  P.  Smyth, 
Missouri,  to  Hull  ;  A.  B.Johnson,  Colorado,  to  Amoy  ;  H.  H.  Morgan, 
Louisiana,  to  Horgen.  Switzerland;  W.  B.  Dickey,  Louisiana,  to  Cal- 
lao  ;  J.  C.  Caldwell.  Kansas,  to  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica ;  H.  Donzelmann, 
Wyoming,  to  Prague  ;  C.  C.  Manning,  South  Carolina,  to  Azores  ;  W. 
S.  Glass,  South  Dakota,  to  Kehl,  Germany  ;  W.  F.  Ashby,  Virginia,  to 
Colon. 

Besides  these,  embassador  to  England,  John  Hay  ;  minister,.  W.  W. 
Rockill,  to  Greece  ;  consul-general,  C.  B.  Hurst,  to  Vienna  ;  consuls  : 
G.  N.  West,  to  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia  ;  W.  J.  Hoffman,  to  Mannheim  ; 
L.  A.  Dent,  to  Kingston,  Jamaica  ;  and  H.  W.  Diedrich,  to  Magde- 
burg, are  all  credited  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Minister  Archibald  Sampson,  to  Ecuador,  is  appointed  from  Arizona, 
while  the  homes  of  Stanford  Newall,  minister  to  Netherlands,  and 
James  W.  Ragsdale,  consul  to  Tientsin,  can  not  now  be  stated.  W. 
B.  Sorsby,  Mississippi,  has  lately  been  appointed  to  succeed  A.  M. 
Beaupro,  as  consul-general  at  Guatemala. 

There  have  thus  been  appointed  4  embassadors,  27  min- 
isters, 17  consuls-general,  and  99  consuls,  of  whom  New 
England  has  1  embassador,  3  ministers,  2  consuls-general, 
g-  d  20  consuls.  The  Middle  States,  2  embassadors,  6  min- 
sters, 3  consuls-general,  and  19  consuls.  The  North  Cen- 
tral States,  7  ministers,  2  consuls-general,  and  34  consuls. 


The  border  States  of  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky, 2  ministers  and  3  consuls.  The  Southern  States,  3 
ministers,  5  consuls-general,  and  6  consuls.  The  Western 
States,  3  consuls-general  and  9  consuls.  The  Pacific  States, 
3  ministers,  1  consul-general,  and  3  consuls.  The  remainder 
are  credited  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Arizona. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  under  McKinley  the  Pacific 
States  have  not  fared  as  well  as  under  either  Harrison  or 
Cleveland.  Under  the  last  Republican  administration,  Cali- 
fornia was  accorded  the  following  diplomatic  and  consular 
posts  ;  minister  to  Japan,  minister  to  Central  America,  min- 
ister to  Turkey,  minister  to  Persia,  consul-general  to  Hawaii, 
consul  at  Algiers,  consul  at  Auckland,  consul  at  Stuttgart, 
consul  at  Foo  Chow,  and  consul  at  La  Paz.  Under  Cleve- 
land's second  administration,  the  Pacific  Coast  had  the  fol- 
lowing diplomatic  and  consular  posts  :  minister  to  Brazil, 
consul-general  to  Japan,  consul  at  Bristol,  England,  consul 
at  Guaymas,  consul  at  Mazatlan,  consul  at  Bagdad,  consul 
at  Managua,  deputy  consul-general  to  Germany,  vice-consul 
at  Sydney,  deputy  consul-general  at  Kanagawa,  commercial 
agent  at  Tehuantepec,  minister-resident  to  Siam,  consul  at 
Milan,  and  consul  at  Zurich. 

If  Senator  Perkins  and  our  Republican  congressmen 
have  secured  President  McKinley's  ear,  the  fact  is  not  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  it. 


There  have  been  a  number  of  rough  attacks  by  women 
on  the  New  Woman  in  the  magazines  lately.  Mrs.  Buckler, 
who  took  high  honors  at  Cambridge,  declares  in  the  North 
Amei'ican  Review  that  woman's  achievements  in  literature 
and  art  have  in  two  thousand  years  produced  little  if  any- 
thing worth  mentioning.  She  has  never  written  a  great 
history  or  a  great  drama,  nor  achieved  distinction  in  dis- 
covery, invention,  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture.  At 
any  rate,  her  achievements  have  fallen  far  short  of  man's. 
Her  success  in  collegiate  fields  is  exposed  to  the  same  criti- 
cism. Under  the  title  "  The  Unquiet  Sex,"  in  Scribner's 
Magazine,  Helen  Watterson  Moody  protests  against 
women  being  thus  shut  off  by  themselves.  They  exhaust 
each  other  merely  by  being  together ;  lavish  extravagant 
friendship  on  one  another,  or  indulge  in  excessive  admira- 
tion for  some  teacher.  When  they  graduate,  their  first  idea, 
if  they  undertake  a  career,  is  to  prove  that  they  can  do  a 
man's  work.  They  neglect  those  faculties  and  capacities 
for  which  women  have  constant  need,  unless  they  are  to  be 
educated  or  co-educated  out  of  the  fashion  of  marrying 
and  housekeeping.  As  for  herself,  she  says  she  would 
gladly  exchange  her  birthright  of  Greek  and  Latin  for  the 
ability  to  make  one  good  mess  of  pottage.  Their  health, 
she  declares,  is  also  neglected  in  college.  After  graduation 
a  few  drift  into  teaching,  fewer  still  into  medicine,  literature, 
and  law  ;  but  in  these  pursuits  woman  has  not  proved  herself 
remarkable.  The  next  volley,  although  fired  anonymously, 
has  the  sanction  of  Miss  Frances  Willard,  who  sends  it  to 
the  Critic.  According  to  this  dissenter  the  main  quality  of 
women's  college  work  is  an  imitation  of  man's.  Women's 
education  is  a  "fad,"  to  which  their  health  and  vigor  are 
sacrificed.  Instead  of  undertaking  to  develop  their  own 
capacities  and  ambitions,  all  stress  is  given  to  recreate  their 
natures  and  capacities.  The  teachers  are  unmarried  women 
who  sacrifice  almost  everything  to  books,  to  the  neglect  of 
social  training  and  of  refining  influences.  There  is  a  failure 
to  uphold  and  foster  the  ideal  of  wifehood  and  womanhood. 
Subjects  particularly  adapted  to  women  as  mothers,  wives, 
,  and  the  guardians  of  the  homes,  like  sanitation,  domestic 
I  economy,  social  science,  the  science  of  teaching,  are  scarcely 
1  recognized,  and  the  whole  scheme  is  worked  on  the  old  lines 
that  men  laid  down  in  mediaeval  times.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
i  markable  that  in  the  same  month  there  should  have  been 
three  of  these  attacks  on  women's  higher  education  from 
members  of  their  own  sex. 


Colonel  Pope,  the  only  manufacturer  of  glucose  outside 
the  new  combine,  has  received  an  ultimatum  from  the  trust. 
He  was  told  he  could  sell  out  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  trust 
or  wait  until  he  is  wiped  out  by  a  tremendous  slashing  of 
prices.  Then,  as  an  indication  of  how  the  combine  was 
feeling,  a  further  cut  of  40  cents  per  100  pounds  was  an- 
nounced by  the  combine.  In  the  meantime,  some  merchants 
are  finding  the  cuts  made  by  the  combine  very  expensive. 
They  bought  a  large  stock  of  glucose  when  the  price  was 
$1.65  per  100  pounds  net.  Then  the  combine  put  into  effect 
a  rebate  plan  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  merchants 
$30,000.  The  price  was  then  cut  to  $1.40.  The  last  cut 
of  40  cents  is  said  to  have  cost  the  trade  $50,000.  The 
burden  fell  upon  less  than  six  houses  that  had  bought  13,- 
000,000  pounds  on  the  verbal  guarantee  of  the  combine  that 
no  further  reduction  would  be  made.  These  houses  will 
have  to  cut  the  retail  price  and  lose  considerable  money. 
They  are  wondering  whether  they  will  have  to  make  another 
cut.  The  Pope  Glucose  Company's  factories  have  a  capacity 
for  only  5,000  bushels  of  corn  a  day.  The  combine  uses 
100,000  bushels  a  day.  The  consumption  of  glucose  in  the 
United  States  requires  about  60,000  bushels  of  corn  a  day, 
and  the  export  nearly  40,000  bushels. 

Picquet,  the  plumber  who  distinguished  himself  so  greatly 
as  a  rescuer  at  the  Bazar  de  la  Charite  fire,  was. married 
recently,  in  Paris,  to  Mile.  Viey,  a  damsel  in  his  own  sphere 
of  life,  at  the  Notre  Dame  de  Plaisance  Church.  Picquet 
had  only  asked  for  a  ninth-class  marriage,  but  the  clergy 
had  prepared  the  church  as  if  for  a  first-class  one,  and  the 
small  building  could  hardly  contain  the  numerous  deputa- 
tions from  life-saving  and  other  societies.  Picquet  received 
a  number  of  marriage  presents  from  persons  whom  he 
saved. 


THE    ECLIPSE    OF    CLEO. 

How    the    Yellow    Journals    Gushed    Over    Her    Arrival— She    is   a 

Flat  Failure— New  York  Guys  Her— Another  Dancer 

Burlesquing  Her. 

New  York  is  laughing  over  the  discomfiture  of  the  yellow 
journals.  When  the  news  was  cabled  of  the  coming  of  Cleo  de 
M erode,  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Pulitzer  determined  each  to  outvie 
the  other.  Hordes  of  artists  and  reporters  awaited  her,  of  both 
sexes,  in  order  that  the  young  woman  might  be  interrogated 
with  modesty  concerning  her  lovers,  her  liaisons,  and  her 
lingerie.  Even  before  she  came,  the  yellow  journals  broke 
out  into  hysteric  articles,  and  on  the  day  of  her  arrival  the 
Journal  had  a  three-column  spasm  announcing  that  "The 
Merode  Will  Land  To-Day."  When  she  did  land,  the 
Journal  announced  :  "  Sweetheart  of  a  King  in  Town — 
Beautiful  Cleo  de  Merode,  the  Dancer  of  France,  Arrives 
on  the  Spree — Mother  her  Chaperone."  The  World  was 
not  to  be  outdone,  and  both  papers  gave  up  entire  pages  to 
the  landing  of  this  little  ballet-dancer,  whose  sole  claim  to 
prominence  is  because  she  is  supposed  to  have  won  the 
favor  of  that  lecherous  old  rout:,  King  Leopold  of  Belgium. 

The  day  after  her  arrival,  the  Journal  and  the  World 
again  went  into  spasms,  pictorial  and  literary.  There  were 
pictures  of  "  Cleo  de  Merode  in  Street  Costume,"  "  Cteo  de 
MeVode  in  Stage  Dress,"  "  Cle'o  de  Merode  Landing  from 
the  Steamship  Spree,".  "  Falguere's  Statue  of  'The  Dance,' 
which  Was  Modeled  from  Cleo  de  Me'rode."  Then  there 
followed  interviews  with  Miss  Merode  and  Miss  Merode's 
mamma — interviews  by  the  column.  In  these  the  modest 
maiden  said  that  the  stories  about  the  king  and  her  were 
entirely  false,  demurely  dropping  her  eyes  as  she  did  so. 
As  for  Mrs.  Merode,  she  said  with  much  indignation  that 
the  stories  were  slanders,  and  that  they  lived  in  a  little  flat 
six  stories  from  the  ground,  with  only  one  servant,  and  that 
the  jewels  which  Miss  Cleo  wore  were  presents  from  elderly 
gentlemen  who  admired  her. 

Following  the  interviews,  Mr.  Pulitzer  passed  Mr.  Hearst 
by  a  neck  by  giving  Miss  Merode's  measurements,  her 
weight,  her  height,  her  waist,  the  circumference  of  her  calf, 
the  circumference  of  her  hips,  with  the  fact  that  she  wore  a 
No.  3  shoe.  Mr.  Pulitzer  also  printed  a  picture  of  Miss 
Me'rode  in  a  short  skirt.  But  Mr.  Hearst  easily  went  him 
one  better  when  he  printed  a  picture  of  Miss  Merode's  legs 
extending  diagonally  across  an  entire  page  with  some  lace 
frills  in  the  north-east  corner.  As  for  the  rest  of  Miss 
Merode,  it  was  omitted  from  this  picture.  It  was  evident 
that  Mr.  Hearst  knew  what  his  readers  wanted,  and  there- 
fore he  gave  them  this  gigantic  picture  of  the  lady's  legs. 
It  is  said  that  Richard  K.  Fox,  editor  of  the  Police  Gazette, 
entertains  the  bitterest  feeling  toward  Mr.  Hearst  as  having 
almost  ruined  his  sales. 

After  all  this  drumming  and  tom-toming,  it  was  naturally 
expected  that  Miss  Merode  could  dance,  or  at  least  do  some- 
thing. Therefore  there  was  a  very  large  audience  on  her 
first  night  at  Koster  &  Bial's.  The  Journal  had  its  star 
writers  and  artists  there,  and  on  the  following  morning  there 
appeared  numerous  "signed  articles" — signed  by  male  and 
female  nobodies — discussing  Miss  Merode  from  various 
Journal  points  of  view.  But  all  this  booming  was  unable 
to  make  a  hit  of  Miss  Merode's  appearance.  It  was  what 
actors  call  a  frost.  When  Miss  Merode  came  on,  she  was 
so  small,  flat,  insignificant,  and  danced  so  badly  that  the 
audience  did  not  know  who  she  was.  But  as  the  hair  over 
her  ears  gradually  bore  in  upon  them  the  conviction  that  it  was 
indeed  Merode,  a  murmur  of  mocking  laughter  ran  around 
the  house.  The  unfortunate  creature  is  utterly  unable 
to  dance  a  pas  seuL  How  could  she?  She  has  always 
figured  in  the  fourth  row  of  coryphees  in  the  Paris  ballet, 
and  never  has  appeared  before  on  the  stage  alone.  She 
looked  not  unlike  the  burlesque  ballet-fairy  Nat  Goodwin 
used  to  take  off  in  one  of  his  farces  years  ago.  When 
she  went  off  the  stage,  there  was  some  faint  applause  from 
the  Koster  &  Bial  claque  and  from  ihe  Journal  and  World 
reporters,  but  that  was  all.  When  Miss  Lina  Pantzer,  how- 
ever, turned  somersaults  on  a  tight-rope,  she  was  received 
with  tempests  of  applause,  as  if  to  differentiate  between  her 
and  Miss  Merode.  It  was  poetic  justice,  for  Miss  Pantzer 
was  a  tight-rope  dancer  and  could  dance  on  a  tight-rope, 
while  Miss  Merode  purported  to  be  a  ballet-dancer  and 
yet  could  not  dance  at  all. 

The  next  night  a  dancer  at  a  rival  music-hall  came  out  in 
the  Merode  rig,  with  her  hair  over  her  ears,  and  galumphed 
solemnly  around  the  stage  like  a  terpsichorean  cow.  She 
was  received  with  roars  of  laughter. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  yellow  journals  was  pitiable  yet 
amusing.  The  Journal  tried  to  struggle  out  of  it  by  saying 
next  day  :  "  Will  the  Koster  and  Bial  audience  be  able  to 
live  up  to  Cleo,  or  must  they  and  their  tobacco  and  beer 
vacate  the  premises  in  favor  of  their  social  superiors?  Ah, 
Cleo  !  Can  we  ever  live  up  to  her?"  Evidently  New  York 
can  not.  Possibly  Mr.  Hearst,  Mr.  Pulitzer,  and  the  World 
and  Journal  may.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  October  8,  1897. 


Birds  are  nature's  great  check  on  the  excess  of  insects, 
and  keep  the  balance  between  plants  and  insect  life.  Ten 
thousand  caterpillars,  it  has  been  estimated,  could  destroy 
every  blade  of  grass  on  an  acre  of  cultivated  ground.  In 
thirty  days  from  the  time  it  is  hatched,  an  ordinary  cater- 
pillar increases  10,000  times  in  bulk,  and  the  food  it  lives 
and  grows  on  is  vegetable.  The  insect  population  of  a 
single  cherry-tree  infested  with  aphides  was  calculated  by  a 
prominent  entomologist  at  no  less  than  1 2,000,000.  The 
bird  population  of  cultivated  country  districts  has  been  esti- 
mated from  700  to  1,000  per  square  mile.  This  is  small 
compared  with  the  number  of  insects,  yet  as  each  bird  con- 
sumes hundreds  of  insects  every  day,  the  latter  are  pre- 
vented from  becoming  the  scourge  they  would  be  but  for 
their  feathered  enemies. 


October  18,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    MUMMY    OF    JOSE. 


A  Grewsome  Tale  of  the  Rock-Hewn  Catacombs  of  Mexico 


In  a  hilly,  up-and-down  Mexican  city,  not  known  to 
everybody  and  off  the  line  of  railway,  you  find  the  only 
genuine  catacombs  in  Mexico — perhaps  in  the  entire  North 
American  continent.  These  catacombs  are  unique.  They 
are  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  the  passages  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  upstairs  burial-ground,  and  they  are 
used  for  storing  the  unhappy  bodies  of  those  who,  their 
families  not  having  the  money  to  pay  for  longer  tenancy  of 
the  vaults  upstairs,  are  taken  out  of  ihem  and  carried  be- 
-  low,  where  there  is  more  room  and  no  pay  is  required.  A 
private  vault  upstairs  costs  you  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars 
per  year,  so  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  there  are  many 
empty  vaults  upstairs  and  many  stark,  shriveled  mummies 
downstairs. 

The  subterranean  passages  are  long  and  wide  and  white  ; 
the  stillness  there  is  as  that  of  death.  At  the  ends  of 
the  passages  are  piled  up  huge  mounds  of  scattered,  mis- 
cellaneous bones — the  head  of  one  peon  tossed  over  on  the 
leg  and  arm  of  another,  and  various  small  bones  tumbled 
over  all.  Ranged  up  along  the  walls  are  the  mummies — on 
one  side  the  men,  on  the  other  the  women — for  all  the  world 
like  a  Quaker  prayer-meeting — and  mixed  along  with  them 
are  the  baby  mummies.  They  have  no  clothes  of  any 
kind,  but  stand  there,  propped  up  against  the  walls,  some 
with  grinning,  fleshless  faces  bowed,  some  with  heads 
turned  toward  other  mummies,  as  though  in  confidential 
talk,  others  staring  continuously  up  at  the  stone  ceiling 
above  them,  and  still  others  stiff  and  stark,  with  empty  eyes 
ever  gazing  in  front  of  them. 

It  is  ghastly  and  hard  on  the  nerves.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  these  dried-up  brown  figures — some  of  them  have 
been  here  for  years  upon  years,  others  only  since  the  last 
tifo  plague,  and  others,  perhaps,  for  a  few  months  or  weeks. 
"  Life's  fitful  fever  "  over  and  done  with,  they  are  not  even 
allowed  six  feet  of  earth,  but  must  stand  here,  gazing  with 
sightless  eyes,  awaiting  the  sound  of  the  Last  Trump. 

Poor  Jose"  was  dead — and  young  to  die,  too — only  twenty- 
three.  A  short  life  and  not  a  particularly  happy  one  had  it 
been,  slaving,  toiling,  day  after  day,  as  he  had,  in  his  little 
tienda.  But  it  was  over  now,  and  the  tienda  closed  until 
such  time  as  Soledad  could  look  after  it.  Jose's  chickens 
and  pigeons  had  not  for  days  been  cared  for — the  gray 
burro  had  likewise  been  deserted.  Not  recognizing  the 
law  of  Death,  before  which  all  things  human  and  earthly 
must  bow,  they  were  impatiently  waiting  in  the  little  corral, 
wondering  why  their  master  did  not  come  to  them  with  maiz 
and.  alfalfa. 

It  was  the  tifo.  Tifo  does  not  need  long  to  do  its  work 
in  Mexico.  You  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  you 
for  the  first  day  or  two — you  simply  ache,  and  your  head 
aches  and  throbs,  and  you  think  the  sun — there  is  always  sun 
in  Mexico — has  been  too  much  for  you.  Then  you  do 
not  ache  any  more,  but  burn — there  comes  a  delightful  feel- 
ing of  irresponsibility,  carelessness  about  whatever  comes, 
unconsciousness,  oblivion,  then  death. 

So  it  had  been  with  Jose,  and  so  it  had  been  with  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  others  around  them.  Close  to  them, 
people  were  dying,  hundreds  per  day  :  the  medicos  them- 
selves could  not  avert  the  dread  disease.  The  bells  no 
longer  tolled  for  funerals,  or  mass  for  the  dead  and  dying, 
and  the  overworked  little  padre  no  longer  officiated  in 
the  church  and  spent  both  night  and"  day  in  caring  for 
the  plague-stricken  ones.  Because  he,  too,  was  stricken, 
and  now  lay,  strangling,  burning,  raving,  on  the  petate  in 
his  poor  little  house,  conscious  of  nothing  but  thirst  and 
burning  fever. 

No  masses  were  said  for  the  dying  souls — there  were  not 
enough  people  left  to  say  them — and  as  for  interment,  in 
the  great  panteon  just  outside  of  the  town,  beyond  the 
Panteon  de  las  Catacumbas,  an  enormous  trench  had  been 
dug,  and  as  fast  as  a  man  died,  the  men  who  did  the 
burying — peons  wrapped  in  carbolized  sheets — came  and 
took  him  away  in  the  one  coffin  used,  with  a  spring  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  he  was  dropped  into  the  big  hole,  with  no 
prayers  or  anything  said  over  him. 

Lying  cold  and  still,  Jose  was  waiting  for  the  burial-men. 
Soledad  crouched  numbly  beside  him,  not  grieving  or  mourn- 
ing, because  she  was  in  the  first  stage  of  the  fever  and  her 
mind  was  wandering  .  .  .  She  was  not  even  sorry  that  her 
husband  was  dead — she  was  conscious  only  that  she  was 
burning,  and  felt  queer,  and  Jose  was  so  cold.  She  wished 
that  some  one  would  come  and  take  him  away  and  see  if 
they  could  make  him  warm.  Then,  burning  and  uncon- 
scious, she  fell  helplessly  on  to  the*  floor,  still  clinging  to 
Josefs  icy  hand.  So  the  men  found  her  when  they  came  to 
take  him  away.  A  frightened  Indian  woman  was  called  to 
look  after  the  wife,  and  the  husband  was  taken  away  for 
burial 

The  one  coffin,  after  being  used,  was  generally  left  in  a 
certain  place  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  so  that  the  men  attend- 
ing to  the  burials  could  save  time.  But  when  the  peons 
arrived  at  the  place  with  Jose,  the  coffin  was  not  there.  Per- 
haps it  was  being  used  by  some  other  squad  of  buryers. 
And  what  were  they  to  do?  The  men  looked  at  each 
other  ...  It  was  now  very  late — the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
were  falling  upon  the  tiled  tower  of  the  old  Moorish  church 
of  the  Panteon  de  las  Catacumbas,  just  across  the  road  from 
them — they  had  at  least  twelve  more  burials  to  attend  to 
that  night,  and  things  must  be  hurried. 

Then  one  of  them,  struck  with  a  happy  thought,  whispered 
something  to  the  other,  glancing  around  uneasily  as  he  did 
so.  The  other  man  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  Impossible!  " 
But  they  argued  for  awhile.  Finally,  agreed  on  the  matter, 
they  stealthily  entered  the  private  burying  ground  of  the 
catacumbas  and  closed  the  great  gate  behind  them.  Hur- 
riedly they  sought  out  an  empty  vault  among  the  many  that 
lined  the  enormous  wall,  and  finding  one,  pushed  poor  Jose 


unceremoniously  in,  sealed  up  the  vault,  crossing  themselves 
as  they  did  so,  and  fled  from  the  place,  gazing  around  fur- 
tively all  the  time.  And  no  wonder,  for  what  they  were  doing 
was  a  violation  of  the  law.  This  place  was  only  for  those 
who  could  pay — one  dollar  per  month,  in  advance. 

During  the  time  in  which  the  plague  ran  its  course,  these 
two  men  died,  as  well  as  about  three-fifths  of  the  then  popu- 
lation of  the  city.  When  Soledad  got  well  of  the  fever,  she 
found  that  all  were  gone — husband,  mother,  sisters,  and 
brother  !  Even  Jose's  animaiitos,  of  which  they  had  been  so 
fond — the  burro,  the  chickens,  and  the  pretty  pigeons — had 
all  been  starved.  No  happy  state  of  affairs  to  find,  when 
one  comes  back  out  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  ! 
But  Soledad  was  an  Indian.     Indians  never  complain. 

There  was  much  to  do,  of  course.  The  great,  affVcted 
city  was  desolate,  echoing  with  the  voices  of  the  living, 
mourning  and  crying  for  their  dead,  and  Soledad  went 
among  them,  doing  what  she  could.  Only  after  many 
months  did  the  city  again  look  to  be  at  least  inhabited  by 
the  living,  and  then  the  people  took  up  their  accustomed 
work  and  the  old  way  of  life. 

Then  Soledad  stocked  as  well  as  she  could  her  dead  hus- 
band's little  tienda  and  took  care  of  it  herself.  It  was  a 
very  humble  place — candles,  charcoal,  onions,  bread,  sugar, 
and  all  sorts  of  things  were  heaped  there  ;  back  in  the  cor- 
ner weie  the  brazero  and  pots  and  ollas  for  cooking  the 
food,  with  the  calm  face  of  the  Virgin  looking  down  out  of 
the  cheap  frame  on  the  wall.  Altogether,  it  was  a  mean, 
cheap  little  shop.  But  it  was  the  first  one  operated  in  the 
city  after  the  plague,  and  people,  no  matter  if  they  have  lost 
all  in  life  worth  living  for,  must  eat.  Therefore  Soledad  was 
so  well  patronized  that  she  soon  found,  to  her  great  astonish- 
ment, that  she  must  have  a  larger  stock  in  a  more  roomy 
shop.  So  a  wealthy  family,  whom  she  had  cared  for  during 
the  plague,  forced  her  to  take  the  additional  money  which 
she  needed  for  the  transfer  and  enlargement  of  her  negocio, 
and  she  moved  away  from  Jose's  little  tienda,  of  which  he 
had  been  so  proud,  to  a  big  new  one,  down  near  the 
Alameda. 

Then,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  years  passed  by,  each  one  bring- 
ing more  prosperity  to -Soledad,  until  at  last,  a  middle-aged 
woman,  she  was  rich — rich  for  Mexico — but  what  good  did 
it  do  ?  Jose  was  dead — what  matter  if  she  had  millions,  if 
he  were  not  to  share  them  with  her  ? 

Soledad  had  had  offers  of  marriage  in  all  these  years — 
what  widow  has  not,  be  she  Mexican,  Indian,  what  not? 
But  an  Indian  woman  is  faithful,  and  having  loved  one  man 
who  has  been  taken  away  from  her,  she  does  not  want  to 
marry  another.  So  Soledad  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  men  who  sighed  for  her — and  perhaps,  incidentally,  also 
for  her  money  and  shop — but  sent  them  away,  one  after  the 
other. 

Now  was  approaching  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
plague — a  sad  time  for  many,  for  there  were  none  in  the  city 
who  had  not  sad  memories  of  it.  Over  all  the  walls  were 
pasted  bills  commanding  the  people  to  pray  and  attend 
masses  "for  the  souls  who  had  been  taken  from  earth  dur- 
ing the  tifo  plague  of  el  ano  18 — ."  From  all  the  church- 
towers,  beginning  in  the  early  hours  of  dawn  and  continuing 
until  after  the  lime  of  the  Angelus,  there  sounded  call  after 
call  to  mass  ;  the  floors  of  the  churches  were  thronged  with 
the  kneeling  black  figures  of  the  mourners,  and  candles  were 
burning  night  and  day  in  memory  of  those  who  had  been 
mowed  down,  like  the  maiz  before  the  hand  of  the  reaper,  in 
the  awful  plague  time. 

On  leaving  the  iglesia  one  morning,  after  early  mass, 
Soledad  was  joined  by  some  friends  who  were  going  down 
into  the  catacombs.  Though  for  some  reason  reluctant  to 
go  with  them,  she  was  persuaded  to  do  so,  and  they  to- 
gether made  their  way  into  the  underground  passages, 
with  their  silent,  ghastly  tenants. 

Leaving  her  companions  inspecting  the  mummies  and 
chattering  over  their  poor,  grotesque  figures,  Soledad 
wandered  about  the  passages,  thinkly  sadly  of  the  lifeless, 
bony  things  who  were  not  even  allowed  the  dust  and  earth  to 
cover  their  shattered  remains  from  the  sight  of  the  curious. 
The  sound  of  the  laughing  voices  disgusted  her — how  could 
they  ridicule  the  pathetic,  miserable  creatures,  she  thought 
— and  moving  quickly  on,  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  it,  she 
found  herself  entirely  alone,  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  with 
the  mummies. 

One  mummy,  taller  than  the  others,  propped  up  in  the 
corner,  caught  her  attention.  Upon  going  closer  to  look  at 
it,  something  glittering  like  silver  on  the  shriveled  hand 
caused  her  to  make  a  closer  examination 

To  the  laughing,  chattering  people  in  the  far  passage 
there  came,  echoing  through  the  quiet  spaces,  a  cry  of  such 
awful  agony,  horror,  despair,  as  to  hush  their  voices  and  turn 
them  cold  and  shaking  with  fright  !  Paralyzed  with  fear, 
they  were  quiet  for  a  moment :  again  came  the  awful  sound, 
and,  with  a  sudden  thought  of  Soledad,  they  rushed  on, 
guided  by  the  cries  that  seemed  to  shake  the  vaults  and 
disturb  even  the  mummies  ranged  about. 

Shrieking,  tearing  at  everything,  and  clasping  wildly  the 
tall  mummy,  immovably  grinning  at  them  with  open  jaws 
and  blank  eyes,  Soledad  knew  nothing  else.  With  mad, 
wild  cries,  and  embracing  the  horrible  mummy,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  drag  her  away.  It  was  her  husband — 
her  Jose,  she  shrieked — and  they  should  not  take  her  away  ! 

Hopelessly  mad,  violent,  she  was  dragged  away  and 
locked  up  in  the  mad-house.  There  she  is  to  this  day, 
sometimes  so  violent  and  furious  that  even  the  keepers  are 
afraid  to  approach  her,  and  sometimes  weeping  and  praying 
pitifully  for  her  pobre  Jose. 

And  in  the  Iglesia  de  Nuestra  Sehora  there  is  a  shrine, 
erected  by  sorrowing  friends,  where  many  people  pray  daily 
for  the  soul  of  poor  Jose,  whose  wretched  body  was  without 
Christian  burial  for  so  many  weary  years,  and  for  the 
crazed  Soledad,  his  wife,  whose  wild,  mad  shrieks  and  yells 
can  plainly  be  heard  from  the  door  of  that  same  church,  if 
you  will  stand  there  and  listen. 

Gibert  Cunningham. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1897. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor  is  an  accomplished  taxidermist. 
She  learned  the  art  in  order  to  preserve  with  her  own  hands 
the  trophies  of  her  skill  as  a  huntress. 

Professor  Andree  is,  or  was,  nearly,  forty-three  years  of 
age  and  unmarried.  He  spent  a  year  in  America  in  1876 
as  sweeper  and  mechanic  in  the  Swedish  Department  at  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial. 

Tobacco  experts  say  that  the  cheapest  cigar  that  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  smokes  costs  him  not  less  than  $1.2*5. 
His  cigars  are  made  in  Havana,  of  tobacco  selected  es- 
pecially for  him  by  an  expert  whom  he  sends  to  Cuba  every 
year. 

Vice-Admiral  Duperre,  of  the  French  navy,  who  has  just 
been  retired  on  account  of  age,  is  the  man  under  whose 
escort  the  Empress  Eugenie  escaped  from  the  dangers  that 
threatened  her  in  1870  and  got  safely  on  board  Sir  John 
Burgoyne's  yacht  at  Trouville. 

John  Jay  Jackson,  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for 
the  western  district  of  West  Virginia,  who  issued  the  famous 
injunction  in  connection  with  the  miners'  strike,  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln  August  3,  1S61.  He  is 
seventy-six  years  old. 

The  retiring  lord  mayor  of  London,  Sir  George  Faudel- 
Phillips,  has,  during  the  twelve  months  he  has  been  in  office, 
raised  for  charity  $3,500,000,  the  bulk  of  it  being  the  Indian 
famine  fund.  Sir  George  is  an  orthdox  Jew  and  recently 
gave  a  "  Kosher  "  banquet  at  the  lord  mayor's  house,  where 
aH.  the  viands  were  prepared  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
Mosaic  ritual. 

The  death  is  recorded  of  Sir  Everett  Millais,  second 
baronet.  He  was  just  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  was 
devoted  to  sport,  a  subject  on  which  he  has  made  more 
than  one  contribution  to  the  press.  The  title  now  passes  to 
his  son,  John  Everett  Millais,  a  boy  of  nine,  whom  he  led 
by  the  hand  in  St.  Paul's  a  year  ago  at  the  funeral  of  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

A  recent  visitor  describes  Nansen  as  taking  "an  almost 
boyish  pleasure  in  his  good  fortune  and  fame."  He  has  a 
fine  yacht  and  has  ordered  a  new  and  better  one,  and  his 
snug  home  among  the  cliffs  and  woods  will  be  replaced  by  a 
larger  and  more  comfortable  house.  "  Prosperity,"  it  seems, 
"  has  come  to  him,  but  it  has  not  inflated  his  vanity  nor  un- 
balanced his  judgment.  He  is  a  man  of  singular  simplicity 
of  nature  and  nobility  of  character." 

Among  eminent  French  widows,  one  of  the  most  active  is 
Mme.  Michelet,  who  is  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  her 
husband's  histories  and  editing  his  memoirs.  Mme. 
Alexander  Dumas  refuses  to  permit  the  publication  of  any 
of  her  husband's  manuscripts,  and  Mme.  Gounod  steadily 
opposes  the  performance  of  any  of  the  composer's  early 
works.  Mme.  MacMahon  and  Mme.  Camot  have  both 
declined  the  pensions  offered  by  the  state.  Mme.  Pasteur's 
pension  is  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  Mme.  de  Lesseps 
receives  a  pension  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  a  year 
from  the  Suez  Canal  Company. 

The  death  of  Louisa  Ward,  wife  of  Luther  Terry,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age,  took  place  at  Rome,  Italy,  on 
September  2  tst.  Not  only  was  Mrs.  Terry  the  mother  of 
F.  Marion  Crawford,  the  popular  novelist,  whose  father  was 
Thomas  Crawford,  the  sculptor,  but  she  was  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  of  the  late  Mrs.  Adolph 
Maillard.  Mrs.  Howe  is  now  the  only  surviving  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  New  York  banker,  by  the  name  of  Ward, 
whose  only  son  was  the  late  Samuel  Ward,  better  known  as 
"  Uncle  Sam."  When  Mrs.  Terry  and  her  two  sisters  were 
young  girls  living  in  their  father's  hospitable  mansion,  they 
were  known  as  the  "Three  Graces." 

The  death  is  recorded  of  Rose  Pompon,  who  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
of  the  Parisian  demi-monde.  Her  father  was  a  natural  son 
of  Charles  the  Tenth.  Her  blonde  beauty,  her  wit,  and  her 
general  attractiveness  served  her  well  for  something  like 
thirty  years,  but  at  last  neglect,  starvation,  and  misery  over- 
took her.  Three  years  ago  she  became  a  bankrupt,  and, 
after  making  a  forlorn  attempt  to  obtain  her  living  as  a 
fortune-teller,  she  was  turned  out  into  the  streets,  homeless 
and  utterly  destitute.  Mile,  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  a  well-known 
philanthropist,  placed  her  in  a  refuge  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  at  Nantes,  and  there  she  died  last  month, 
contrite,  it  is  said,  and  repentant,  though  to  the  last  the  ruling 
passion  was  strong.  Almost  upon  her  death-bed  she  in- 
sisted upon  blackening  her  eyelashes  with  the  burned  ends 
of  matches. 

The  third  bride  of  the  sexagenarian  Henri  Rochefort  is 
Mile.  Marguerite  Vervoort,  his  "niece."  Quite  recently  he 
was  divorced  from  his  second  wife,  who  has  always  main- 
tained her  title  of  Marquise  de  Rochefort-Lucay,  in  spite  of 
the  exceptional  circumstances  of  their  marriage.  The  day 
after  the  ceremony  he  appeared  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
with  a  traveling-bag  in  his  hand,  and  declared  that  under  no 
possible  circumstances  could  he  remain  another  instant  in  the 
society  of  Mme.  Rochefort.  What  these  reasons  were  no- 
body ever  knew.  M.  Rochefort  himself  is  believed  to  have 
since  forgotten  them.  The  first  Mme.  Rochefort  was  mar- 
ried on  her  death-bed,  a  special  safe-conduct  being  accorded 
to  her  husband,  who  was  undergoing  imprisonment  at  the 
time  for  a  political  offense.  The  present  Mme.  Rochefort, 
nee  Vervoort,  who  is  some  thirty  years  younger  than  her 
distinguished  husband,  accompanied  him  in  the  capacity  of 
niece  to  London  during  the  exile  of  seven  years  that  he  en- 
dured after  the  Boulangist  affair.  She  is  a  handsome 
brunette.  Her  brother,  M.  Andre  Vervoort,  is  the  edit* 
the  Radical  evening  paper,  the  Jour,  which  first  publ 
Rochefort's  memoirs,  and  he  ranks  high  as  a  politii 
nalist. 
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THE    LAST    FAIRY. 

A  Tale  for  Grown-Ups. 

One  day  tbe  fairy  Oriane,  who  was  no  bigger  than  the  nail 
of  your  little  finger,  was  returning  in  a  carriage  made  of  a 
walnut-shell  and  drawn  by  four  lady-bugs  to  the  forest  of 
Broceliande,  where  she  had  always  lived  with  the  other  fair- 
ies. She  was  returning  from  the  baptism  of  three  robin- 
redbreasts,  which  had  been  celebrated  in  a  crack  in  a  wall 
all  overgrown  with  honeysuckles.  The  festivities  in  the  nest 
under  the  leaves  had  been  very  pleasant.  The  pretty  cries 
of  the  new-born  birds,  fluttering  their  pink  little  wings, 
scarce  covered  with  down,  gave  promise  that  the  fairy's  god- 
children would  one  day  be  excellent  singers.  Oriane  was 
therefore  in  a  very  good  humor,  and,  as  happiness  makes 
one  good,  she  rendered  services  as  she  went  along  to  all  the 
creatures  she  met,  slipping  bouquets  of  wild  roses  into  the 
baskets  of  the  children  as  they  trudged  to  school,  breathing 
on  the  buds  of  the  eglantine  to  help  them  bloom,  and  putting 
blades  of  grass  over  the  dewdrops  in  the  roses  for  fear  that 
the  little  spiders  would  be  drowned  in  crossing  them.  Two 
lovers,  a  peasant  girl  and  boy,  were  walking  arm  in  arm  in  a 
field  where  the  green  wheat  barely  came  up  to  their  ankles  ; 
she  made  the  wheat  grow  and  ripen  in  order  that  their  love- 
making  might  not  be  seen  from  the  road.  And  as  in  doing 
the  good  deeds  that  joy  suggests  one  becomes  more  happy 
still,  the  fairy  Oriane  was  so  delighted  with  herself  that  if 
she  had  not  been  afraid  of  overturning  her  frail  carriage,  she 
would  have  begun  to  dance  in  the  nutshell. 

But  presently  her  happiness  vanished.  What  had  hap- 
pened? She  was  quite  sure  that  she  had  followed  the  right 
road,  but,  where  formerly  the  forests  of  Broceliande  had 
waved  the  enchanted  mysteries  of  their  deep  foliage  in  the 
breeze,  there  was  nothing  but  a  vast  plain,  with  gaunt,  un- 
sightly houses  on  it  under  a  sky  sullied  with  grimy  smoke. 

"  Whither  have  you  gone,  O  green  and  golden  spaces  in 
which  we  used  to  dance  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  you  thickets 
of  wild  rose  and  hawthorn,  you  grottoes  where  sleep  smiled 
upon  mossy  banks  amid  music  and  perfumes,  and  you  sub- 
terranean palaces,  with  crystal  walls  on  which  shone  the 
myriad  lustres  of  living  gems?  Whither  have  you  gone, 
Urgande,  Urgele,  Alcine,  Viviane,  and  Holda  the  pagan, 
and  Melusine  the  charmer,  and  you,  Melandre,  and  Ariel, 
and  Mab,  and  Titania?" 

"  Poor  Oriane,  it  is  in  vain  that  you  call  upon  them,"  said 
a  lizard,  stopping  in  its  flight  among  the  stones.  "Hordes 
of  men  have  invaded  these  dear  solitudes  ;  in  order  to  put 
up  houses  and  to  open  a  way  for  terrible  machines  breathing 
forth  smoke  and  flames,  they  have  cut  down  ihe  trees, 
burned  the  rose  thickets,  filled  up  your  grottoes  with  stones, 
and  all  the  fairies  have  been  killed.  I  saw  Habonde,  trying 
to  escape,  die  with  a  little  cry  under  the  foot  of  a  passer-by 
like  a  crushed  grasshopper." 

On  this,  Oriane  began  to  cry  bitterly  over  the  fate  of  her 
beloved  companions  and  over  her  own  destiny  as  well,  for 
truly  it  was  a  very  melancholy  thing  to  be  the  only  fairy  left 
in  the  world.  What  should  she  do  ?  Where  should  she 
hide  herself?  Who  would  defend  her  against  the  fury  of 
wicked  men  ?  The  first  idea  that  came  into  her  head  was 
to  fly,  to  stay  no  longer  in  this  sad  place  where  her  sister- 
fairies  had  perbhed.  But  she  could  not  travel  by  coach,  as 
was  her  custom.  The  four  lady-bugs  to  whom  she  had  al- 
ways been  so  kind  had  heard  the  discourse  of  the  lizard, 
and  had  run  away  with  the  ingratitude  of  their  kind.  It 
was  a  very  hard'  blow  for  the  unhappy  Oriane — the  more  so 
as  she  detested  nothing  more  lhan  walking  on  foot. 

She  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  however,  and  set  out 
with  lagging  steps  among  the  grasses  that  were  higher  than 
herself.  She  had  determined  to  return  to  the  nest  of  the 
robin-redbreasts  in  the  flower-grown  wall.  The  father  and 
the  mother  of  her  god-children  could  not  fail  to  make  her 
welcome.  Their  nest  would  be  an  asylum  for  her  until  the 
autumn,  at  least.  With  such  very  little  legs  one  does  not 
travel  quickly,  as  one  does  even  in  a  walnut-shell,  borne 
by  creatures  that  fly.  Three  long  days  passed  before  she 
came  in  sight  of  the  flower-covered  wall,  and  you  can 
imagine  how  tired  she  was.  But  at  last  she  was  going  to 
be  able  to  rest. 

"It  is  I  !"  she  cried,  as  she  approached  the  wall.  "It 
is  I,  the  fairy-godmother  !  Come  and  take  me  in  on  your 
wings,  good  birds,  and  carry  me  into  your  mossy  home." 

There  was  no  response,  not  even  the  little  head  of  a  red- 
breast peering  out  between  the  leaves  to  see  who  was  there, 
and  opening  wide  her  eyes,  Oriane  saw  that,  in  the  place 
where  the  nest  had  been,  there  was  fastened  in  the  wall  a 
piece  of  white  porcelain  on  which  was  tied  a  telegraph  wire. 

As  she  was  going  away,  not  knowing  what  was  to  become 
of  her,  she  met  a  woman  with  a  basket  full  of  corn  in  her 
arms,  who  was  opening  the  door  of  a  farm-house  to  enter  it. 

"  Oh,  madam,"  said  she,  "  if  you  keep  me  with  you  and 
protect  me,  you  will  have  no  reason  to  repent  it  Fairies, 
like  the  elves,  understand  better  than  anybody  how  to 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  corn.  Truly  you  will  have  in 
me  a  sen-ant  who  will  be  very  useful  to  you  and  who  will 
save  you  much  trouble." 

The  woman  did  not  hear  or  pretended  not  to  hear  her. 
She  pushed  the  door  open  and  threw  the  contents  of  her 
basket  into  the  hopper  of  a  machine  which  cleaned  the  corn 
without  the  need  of  any  elves  or  fairies. 

A  little  further  on,  Oriane  met  on  the  banks  of  a  river  a 
group  of  men  who  were  standing  about  enormous  bales  of 
goods,  and  near  the  bank  there  was  a  ship.  She  thought  to 
herself  that  these  men  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  getting 
their  goods  on  board. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  she,  "  if  you  will  keep  me  with  you 
and  protect  me,  you  will  have  no  reason  to  repent  it.  I  will 
call  to  your  aid  the  strongest  gnomes,  who  can  even  jump 
about  with  great  burdens  on  their  shoulders.  They  would 
make  nothing  of  transporting  all  these  heavy  things.  Truly 
'otr^will  have  in  me  a  good  senfant,  who  will  be  very  useful 
:  you  and  will  spare  you  much  trouble." 


The  men  did  not  hear  or  pretended  not  to  hear  her.  A 
great  iron  hook  lowered  itself  from  the  sky,  grasped  one  of 
the  bales,  and,  after  a  brief  tour  in  the  air,  lowered  it  slowly 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  without  any  gnome  having  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Late  in  the  day,  the  little  fairy  saw  by  the  open  window  of 
an  inn  two  men  who  were  bent  over  a  table  playing  cards 
On  account  of  the  growing  darkness,  it  must  have  been  very 
difficult  for  them  to  distinguish  the  pips  and  colors  of  the 
cards. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  she,  "  if  you  will  keep  me  with  you 
and  will  protect  me,  you  will  never  have  reason  to  repent 
it.  I  will  call  into  this  inn  all  the  fire-flies  that  light  up  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  see  clearly 
enough  to  continue  your  game  with  all  the  pleasure  imagin- 
able. Truly,  you  will  have  in  me  a  servant  who  will  be 
very  useful  to  you  and  who  will  save  you  much  trouble." 

The  players  did  not  hear,  or  they  pretended  not  to  hear 
her.  One  of  them  made  a  sign  and  three  great  jets  of 
light  appeared  at  the  end  of  three  iron  points  near  the  ceil- 
ing, illuminating  the  inn  much  better  than  hundreds  of  fire- 
flies would  have  been  able  to  do.  Then  poor  Oriane  could 
not  repress  her  tears,  for  she  saw  that  man  and  woman  had 
become  too  learned  to  have  any  need  of  a  little  fairy. 

But  the  next  day  she  took  heart  again.  It  was  when  she 
saw  a  young  girl  seated  at  her  window,  day-dreaming  and 
watching  the  swallows  as  they  flew. 

"It  is  not  to  be  denied,"  thought  Oriane,  "  that  the  people 
!  of  the  world  have  invented  many  extraordinary  things.  But 
with  all  their  science  and  their  power  they  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  renounce  the  eternal  pleasure  of  love.  I  was  very 
silly  not  to  have  thought  of  that  before."  And  she  spoke  to 
the  young  girl  at  the  window. 

"  Young  maiden,"  said  the  last  fairy,  "in  a  distant 
country  there  is  a  young  man  more  beautiful  than  the  day, 
and,  though  he  has  never  seen  you  he  loves  you  tenderly. 
He  is  not  the  son  of  a  king  or  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  but 
his  silken  curls  give  him  a  crown  of  gold  and  he  bears  in 
his  heart  infinite  treasures  of  tenderness.  If  you  desire  it, 
I  will  make  him  appear  before  you  very  soon  and  you  will 
be,  thanks  to  me,  the  happiest  girl  who  ever  lived." 

"  That  is  a  very  alluring  promise,"  said  the  young  girl. 

"  I  will  keep  it,  I  assure  you." 

"But  what  do  you  ask  of  me  in  exchange  for  such  a  ser- 
vice ?  " 

"Oh,  almost  nothing,"  said  the  fairy.  "If  you  will  let  me 
hide  myself — I  will  make  myself  even  smaller  than  I  am 
now,  in  order  not  to  bother  you — in  the  dimples  that  a  smile 
makes  at  the  corners  of  your  mouth." 

"  Very  well,  it  is  a  bargain." 

The  young  girl  had  scarcely  spoken  when  Oriane,  now  no 
bigger  than  a  tiny  pearl,  had  ensconced  herself  in  her  rosy 
nest.  Oh,  how  comfortable  she  was  there,  as  if  she  had 
been  there  always  !  Now  she  did  not  regret  that  the  men 
had  laid  waste  the  forest  of  Broceliande,  and  all  at  once — 
for  she  was  too  happy  to  neglect  to  keep  her  word — she 
summoned  from  the  far-away  country  the  young  man  who 
was  more  beautiful  than  the  day.  He  appeared  in  the 
room  crowned  in  his  golden  curls  and  knelt  before  his  be- 
loved, bearing  in  his  heart  infinite  treasures  of  tenderness. 

But  at  this  moment  appeared  an  ugly  old  personage, 
gray,  wrinkled,  with  furtive  eye  and  drooping  lip.  He  car- 
ried in  an  open  coffer  thousands  of  beautiful  gems.  The 
young  girl  ran  to  him,  threw  her  arms  about  him,  and  kissed 
him  on  the  mouth  with  such  a  passionate  kiss  that  the  poor 
little  Oriane  was  smothered  in  her  dimple. — Trans /a  ted  for 
the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Cat  idle  Mendes  by  L.  S. 
Vassault. 

The  indictment  of  six  prominent  Kentuckians  by  the 
grand  jury  at  Frankfort  for  "  poker-playing  for  money"  is 
regarded  by  the  Chicago  Times- Hera Id  as  another  sign  of 
the  decline  of  poker.  For  better  or  worse,  and  without  con- 
sidering the  ethics  of  gambling,  it  is  apparent  to  any  one 
who  will  think  of  it  for  a  moment  that  poker  is  slowly  but 
surely  going  out  of  fashion.  Before  the  war  everybody 
played  it.  The  statesman  of  those  days  was  as  well  known 
for  his  skill  in  opening  a  jack-pot  and  the  savoir  faire  with 
which  he  staked  all  of  bis  possessions  on  his  ability  to  guess 
whether  his  opponent  had  filled  or  merely  bluffed  as  for  his  fo- 
rensic eloquence.  After  the  war,  the  game  kept  its  hold  on  popu- 
lar favor  to  but  a  slightly  diminished  degree.  But  gradually  it 
has  lost  its  seductive  powers  for  American  mankind,  until 
now  hardly  anybody  plays  it.  While  a  few  years  ago  poker 
was  played  in  every  club,  now  it  is  forbidden  by  the  rules  of 
most.  Then,  every  hotel  saw  a  dozen  or  more  games  in 
progress.  Now  an  order  to  the  bell-boy  to  bring  cards  and 
chips  to  the  room  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Then,  everybody 
played.  Now  the  same  men  find  it  difficult  to  recollect 
when  they  last  opened  a  "jack  pot."  The  game,  once  a 
"gentleman's  game,"  has  lost  its  favor,  and  with  faro  and 
roulette  has  become  a  gambler's  game,  played  seldom  by 
any  one  but  professionals. 


The  publisher  of  the  London  Figaro  was  recently  fined 
five  pounds  and  costs  as  being  "  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond," 
in  the  terms  of  a  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Fourth,  which  provides  that  if  any  person  shall  publish  any 
lottery  scheme,  he  shall  be  punishable  as  therein  provided. 
An  advertisement  of  certain  "headache  powders"  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Figaro^  under  the  heading  ",£20  Missing 
Word  Competition."  A  description  of  the  powders  was 
given,  with  the  omission  of  two  words  needed  to  perfect  the 
sense.  Six  persons  guessed  the  words  omitted,  and  the 
prize  was  duly  divided  among  them.  The  legal  proceedings 
have  given  a  substantial  advertisement  to  the  powders,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Figaro. 

^  •  »■ 

In  the  Central  Telephone  Exchange,  in  Paris,  a  black- 
mailer employed  two  girls  in  the  service  of  the  company  to 
listen  to  the  conversations  of  the  subscribers,  and  to  report 
them  to  him.  When  they  were  of  a  compromising  nature 
he  used  them  for  his  own  purposes. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


1  saw  thee  once — once  only — years  ago : 
1  must  not  say  hoiv  many — but  not  many. 
It  was  a  July  midnight ;  and  from  out 
A  full-orbed  moon,  that,  like  thine  own  soul,  soaring, 
Sought  a  precipitate  pathway  up  through  heaven, 
There  fell  a  silvery  silken  veil  of  light, 
With  quietude,  and  sultriness,  and  slumber, 
Upon  the  upturned  faces  of  a  thousand 
Roses  that  grew  in  an  enchanted  garden, 
Where  no  wind  dared  to  stir,  unless  on  tiptoe — 
Fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of  these  roses 
That  gave  out,  in  return  for  the  love  light, 
Their  odorous  souls  in  an  ecstatic  death — 
Fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of  these  roses 
That  smiled  and  died  in  this  parterre,  enchanted 
By  ihee,  and  by  the  poetry  of  thy  presence. 
Clad  all  in  white  upon  a  violet  bank 
I  saw  thee  half  reclining  ;  while  the  moon 
Fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of  the  roses, 
And  on  thine  own,  upturned — alas,  in  sorrow! 
Was  it  not  Fate,  that,  on  this  July  midnight- 
Was  it  not  Fate  (whose  name  is  also  Sorrow) 
That  bade  me  pause  before  that  garden-gate 
To  breathe  the  incense  of  those  slumbering  roses? 
No  footstep  stirred  :  the  hated  world  all  slept. 
Save  only  thee  and  me.     (O  Heaven  ! — O  God! 
How  my  heart  beat  in  coupling  those  two  words  !) 
Save  only  thee  and  me  !     I  paused — I  looked — 
And  in  an  instant  all  things  disappeared. 
1  Ah.  bear  in  mind  this  garden  was  enchanted!) 
The  pearly  lustre  of  the  moon  went  out : 
The  mossy  banks  and  the  meandering  paths — 
The  happy  flowers  and  the  ripening  trees — 
Were  seen  no  more  ;  the  very  roses'  odors 
Died  in  the  arms  of  the  adoring  air. 
All— all  expired  save  thee— save  less  than  thou  : 
Save  only  the  divine  light  in  thine  eyes — 
Save  but  the  soul  in  thine  uplifted  eyes. 
1  saw  but  them— they  were  the  world  to  me  ; 
I  saw  but  them — saw  only  them  for  hours — 
Saw  only  them  until  the  moon  went  down. 
What  wild  heart  histories  seemed  to  lie  enwritten 
Upon  those  crystalline,  celestial  spheres ! 
How  dark  a  woe  !  yet  how  sublime  a  hope  ! 
How  silently  serene  a  sea  of  pride  ! 
How  daring  an  ambition  !  yet  how  deep — 
How  fathomless  a  capacity  for  love  ! 
But  now,  at  length,  dear  Dian  sank  from  sight. 
Into  a  western  couch  of  thunder-cloud  ; 
And  thou,  a  ghost,  amid  the  entombing  trees 
Didst  glide  away.     Only  tfiine  eyes  remained. 
They  would  not  go— they  never  yet  have  gone. 
Lighting  my  lonely  pathway  home  that  night, 
They  have  not  left  me  (as  my  hopes  have)  since. 
They  follow  me — they  lead   me  through  the  years — 
They  are  my  ministers— yet  I  their  slave. 
Their  office  is  to  illumine  and  enkindle — 
My  duty  to  be  saved  by  their  bright  light, 
And  purified  in  their  electric  fire. 
And  sanctified  in  their  elysian  fire. 
They  fill  my  soul  with  Beauty  (which  is  Hope). 
And  are  far  up  in  Heaven — the  stars  I  kneel  to 
In  the  sad,  silent  watches  of  my  night ; 
While  even  in  the  meridian  glare  of  day 
I  see  them  still — two  sweetly  scintillant 
Venuses,  unextinguished  by  the  sun  1 

— Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Ode  to  Psyche. 
Oh,  goddess  !  hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  wrung 

By  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear, 
And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  should  be  sung. 

Even  into  thine  own  soft-couched  ear : 
Surely  I  dreamed  to-day,  or  did  I  see 

The  winged  Psyche  with  awakened  eyes  ? 
I  wandered  in  a'  forest  thoughtlessly, 

And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  surprise, 
Saw  two  fair  creatures,  couched  side  bv  side 

In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whisperiDg  roof 

Of  leaves  and  trembling  blossoms,  where  there  ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied  ; 
'Mid  hushed,  cool-rooted  flowers,  fragrant-eyed, 

Blue,  silver-white,  and  budded  Tyrian, 
They  lay  calm -breathing  on  the  bedded  grass  ; 

Their  arms  embraced,  and  their  pinions  too  ; 

Their  lips  touched  not,  but  had  not  bade  adieu. 
As  if  disjoined  by  soft-handed  slumber. 
And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 

At  tender  eye-dawn  of  aurorean  love : 
The  winged  boy  I  knew  ; 

But  who  wast  thou,  O  happy,  happy  dove? 
His  Psyche  true ! 

Oh,  latest-born  and  loveliest  vision  far 

Of  all  Olympus'  faded  hierarchy  ! 
Fairer  than  Phoebe's  sapphire-regioned  star, 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky 
Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  thou  hast  none. 

Nor  altar  heaped  with  flowers  ; 
Nor  virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours  ; 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 

From  chain-swung  censer  teeming ; 
No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale-mouthed  prophet  dreaming. 

Oh,  brightest !  though  too  late  for  antique  vows. 

Too,  too  late  for  the  fond  believing  lyre. 
When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  boughs. 

Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  fire  ; 
Yet  even  in  these  days,  so  far  retired 

From  happy  piedes,  thy  lucent  fans, 

Fluttering  among  the  faint  Olympians, 
1  see,  and  sing,  by  my  own  eyes  inspired. 

So  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours  ; 
Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 

From  swinged  censer  teeming  ; 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heart 

Of  pale-mouthed  prophet  dreaming. 

Yes,  1  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 

In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 
Where  branched  thoughts,  new-grown  with  pleasant  pain, 

Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wind  ; 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark  clustered  trees 

Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  steep  by  steep  ; 
And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees, 

The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lulled  to  sleep  ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  wTeathed  trellis  of  a  working  brain. 

With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  without  a  name. 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e'er  could  feign, 

Who  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  the  same  ; 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 

That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 
A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  night, 

To  let  the  warm  love  in  ! — John  Keats. 
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A    MATRIMONIAL    MISFIT. 

The  Typical   International    Match    Portrayed  in  a  French    Novel- 
Experiences  of  the  American  Bride  in  the  Society 
of  the  Noble  Faubourg. 


The  epigraph  on  "  American  Nobility,"  a  novel  recently 
translated  from  the  French  of  Pierre  de  Coulevain,  states 
that  for  a  novelist  there  are  two  ways  of  being  moral  :  either  to 
avoid  the  mention  of  evil,  or  to  bring  it  into  play  in  order  to 
show  its  baneful  consequences.  M.  de  Coulevain  has  chosen 
the  latter  method.  His  story  follows  the  fortunes  of  an 
American  girl,  an  heiress,  it  goes  without  saying,  who  mar- 
ries a  French  gentleman  of  title.  The  term  "gentleman" 
is  here  used  in  its  European  significance,  in  contradistinction 
to  our  American  use  of  the  word,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
novel  is  to  bring  out  the  differences  between  European  and 
American  standards  which  have  wrecked  so  many  international 
matches. 

The  Marquis  d'Anguillon,  the  French  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion, is  the  last  scion  of  a  noble  race,  with  an  income  of  ten 
thousand  francs — "just  sufficient,"  as  he  says,  "to  give  me 
the  opportunity  of  spending  three  times  as  much."  He  has 
made  one  try  at  marrying  an  American  heiress,  but  the 
girl's  gazickeries  were  too  much  for  him  and  he  retired  from 
the  race.  At  the  time  the  story  opens,  he  is  on  the  point  of 
joining  an  exploring  expedition  into  Africa,  but  Miss  Villars 
arrives  from  New  York  with  her  dowry  of  sixty  millions  of 
francs,  and  he  enters  the  lists  for  her  hand.  He  does  not 
do  so  until  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  she  would  be  a 
worthy  chatelaine  of  his  Castle  of  Blouay,  and  he  is  quite  in 
love  with  her  when  he  proposes.  But  he  has  been  aided  in 
his  campaign  by  his  life-long  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Blanzac, 
and,  after  his  marriage,  he  discovers  that  this  fascinating 
widow  is  his  real  affinity — the  woman  he  loves,  as  he  puts  it, 
for  he  makes  a  wide  distinction  between  "  love  V  and  "  con- 
jugal love."  The  latter  he  undoubtedly  feels  for  his  wife, 
his  sentiment  toward  her  being  a  mingling  of  tenderness 
and  respect ;  but  his  passionate  love  is  all  for  the  duchess. 
A  year  after  the  marriage,  the  marquis  and  the  widow  dis- 
cover their  love  to  each  other,  and  a  liaison  follows  which 
ends  only  at  her  death — and  perhaps  not  even  then,  for  he 
feels  that  there  is  a  bond  between  them  which  death  can  not 
sever.  The  wife  discovers  his  unfaithfulness  and  her  Ameri- 
can directness  of  character  revolts,  but  in  the  end  her  love 
for  her  child  and  for  its  father  triumphs  over  her  pride. 

This  may  sound  a  good  deal  like  the  usual  yellow-backed 
French  novel  in  this  bald  telling,  but  the  story  is  given  an 
unusual  value  for  the  comprehensible  explanation  it  makes 
of  many  things  in  French  civilization  that  have  not  been 
easy  for  Anglo-Saxons,  and  especially  Americans,  to  grasp. 
Professor  W.  C.  Brownell  made  many  phases  of  the  Gallic 
mind  understandable  by  his  book  on  '■  French  Traits," 
published  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  what  the  American  essayist 
did  then  the  French  novelist  has  done  again  in  a  more 
"popular"  way.  The  story  is  not  one  for  the  Young 
Person,  but  for  others  it  is  well  worth  reading.  A  certain 
suspicion,  by  the  way,  has  been  cast  on  professed  translations 
from  the  French  issued  by  this  house  by  their  recent  pub- 
lication of  a  volume  of  impressions  of  America  by  an  alleged 
Frenchman,  but  "  American  Nobility "  gives  evidence  of 
genuine  French  origin  in  its  intimate  knowledge  of  aristo- 
cratic French  life  and  its  occasional  French  idioms — though 
the  translation  is  generally  in  admirable  English — as  well  as 
in  its  failure  to  grasp  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  American 
girl. 

The  American  girl's  first  glimpse  of  Parisian  society  is 
afforded  her  by  Mme.  de  Keradieu,  a  compatriot  who  has 
married  a  Frenchman,  borne  him  a  son,  become  a  Catholic, 
and  for  several  years  had  been  accepted  in  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain  : 

"( Speaking  of  the  Faubourg,'  interrupted  Miss  May, 
'  how  is  it  that  such  Americans  as  Mrs.  Robinson  and  Mrs. 
Pill  are  received  in  society  there  ?  They  are  more  particular 
at  home.' 

" '  Who  is  it  that  receives  them,  may  I  ask? ' 

"  '  Princesses,  duchesses.' 

"  *  Ah  !  There  are  princesses  and  princesses,  duchesses 
and  duchesses.  Those  that  receive  the  persons  you  mention 
have  come  from  a  lower  social  circle  ;  they  are  women 
whose  conduct  has  not  been  without  reproach,  who  have  not 
lost  their  footing  in  society  owing  to  their  skillful  manceu- 
vring,  but  with  whom  the  real  Faubourg  is  content  to  ex- 
change cards  only.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years 
they  have  made  a  discovery  of  the  American  woman,  they 
have  opened  their  salons  to  her,  hoping  by  this  means  to 
draw  eligible  young  men  into  their  circle  and  to  contrive  de- 
sirable marriages  for  their  friends  and  relations.' 

"  '  However,'  said  Annie,  ( in  the  notices  of  soirees  given 
by  these  countrywomen  of  ours,  we  have  seen  mention  of 
some  of  the  noblest  and  most  historic  titles.' 

"  'True.  Among  the  aristocracy  there  is  a  certain  set  of 
rather  fast  young  men  and  women,  who  chafe  under  the  old 
traditions  and  prejudices,  and  who  desire  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  mingle  in  modern  society.  Modern  society 
being  now  represented  by  the  upper  middle  classes,  they  are 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  associate  with  them,  and  prefer  to 
visit  the  houses  of  foreigners,  where  they  are  made  much  of 
and  do  and  say  what  they  please.  A  woman  who  comes 
from  another  country  and  settles  in  France  belongs  to  no 
political  party,  she  has  no  ties  nor  connections,  she  may  be 
courted  or  neglected  ;  in  a  word,  she  does  not  count.1 " 

There  is  much  discussion  of  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  French  woman.  The  Duchesse 
de  Blanzac  hits  it  off  well  in  explaining  to  M.  d'Anguillon 
what  she  meant  by  saying  that  he  is  "on  the  farther  side, 
while  Miss  Villars  is  on  the  hither  side."  She  says  :  "  Be- 
yond life  is  the  ideal,  beyond  courage  lies  heroism  ;  beyond 
religion,  the  seal  of  fanaticism,  and  beyond  evil,  perversity. 
Well,  in  general,  American  women  do  not  enter  this  farther 
region.  They  remain  on  this  side  of  the  bourne  that  limits 
our  sphere  of  action,  while  we  are  on  the  farther  side.     If 


they  were  to  hear  me  assert  this,  they  would  not  fail  to  pro- 
test energetically,  and  to  affirm  that  they  possess  more  cul- 
ture ihan  we  do.  It  is  possible.  I  will  even  grant  it  is  so. 
Yet  one  of  our  European  girls,  with  little  or  no  practical 
knowledge,  who  has  been  brought  up  behind  the  walls  of  a 
convent,  will  thrill  with  transports  that  none  of  their  doctor- 
esses  are  capable  of  feeling.  Her  soul  will  soar  to  heights 
and  penetrate  to  depths  to  which  they  could  never  attain, 
with  all  their  knowledge.  Mme.  de  Keradieu  has  lived  for 
years  in  France  ;  by  her  intelligence  and  information  she  is 
superior  to  many  of  my  acquaintances,  and  yet  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  talk  with  her  on  a  number  of  subjects.  When  I 
touch  the  domain  of  abstract  thought,  she  can  not  follow  me, 
so  that  the  field  of  our  conversation  is  singularly  limited." 

While  we  are  giving  so  much  of  M.  de  Coulevain's 
pictures  of  French  society,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  a  bit 
of  his  conception  of  its  American  prototype.  He  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  Frenchmen,  who  is  speaking  some- 
what ironically,  it  is  true,  the  statement  that  "  for  men's 
education  there  is  no  place  like  America.  It  is  the  school 
of  chivalry — modern,  I  mean.  There  the  young  men  are 
not  required  to  go  and  fight  against  the  infidels  or  seek  for 
the  Holy  Grail ;  but,  instead,  they  are  formed  into  perfect 
knights — of  the  garter.  They  carry  the  ladies'  jackets  and 
parasols,  perform  a  thousand  other  little  commissions,  and 
ruin  themselves  in  sweets  and  flowers.  At  the  ball  they  fan 
their  partners,  or  hold  a  glass  of  champagne  in  one  hand 
and  a  plate  in  the  other,  while  the  lady  daintily  selects  the 
tid-bits  with  her  fork,  or  leisurely  drinks  until  she  is  re- 
freshed.' And  his  American  heiress,  used  to  the  best 
society  in  New  York,  noticed  "one  evening,  when  she 
happened  to  pass  with  him  through  the  hall  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Blanzac,  the  manner  in  which  the  marquis  took  his  over- 
coat from  the  hands  of  the  valet  de  pied;  and  she  was 
charmed  by  the  extreme  refinement,  the  aristocratic  delicacy, 
which  gave  the  young  man  the  appearance  of  a  superior 
being,  and  enhanced  even  his  commonest  action." 

The  impression  Miss  Villars  makes  on  the  French  marquis 
is  interesting  :  "At  first  he  was  disconcerted,  even  startled, 
by  this  new  kind  of  woman.  Here  was  a  young  lady  of  un- 
deniable distinction  of  character  and  manners,  who  spoke 
freely  about  everything,  who  had  definite  settled  notions 
about  things,  and  who  was  mistress  of  her  actions  and  for- 
tune. He  was  tempted  for  a  moment  to  court  her  as  he 
would  have  done  a  married  woman,  but  he  quickly  perceived 
that  while  Annie's  mind  was  enlightened  her  heart  was  as 
pure  as  a  child's,  and  this  purity  commanded  his  respect. 
Moreover,  underneath  her  modern  habits  of  thought  and 
speech,  he  delected  certain  qualities  attributable  to  her 
ancient  descent ;  and  he  said  to  himself  that  these  qualities 
would  enable  her  to  understand  and  appreciate  his  mother. 
He  found,  too,  a  great  charm  in  her  really  amiable  temper  ; 
and  she  was  easy  to  interest  and  amuse.  There  was  no 
need  to  seek  for  extraordinary  things  to  gain  her  attention. 
When  in  her  company  he  experienced  a  sort  of  repose  and 
comfort  he  had  never  felt  with  women  he  had  known  of 
more  complex  character.  He  realized,  nevertheless,  that  if 
Annie  was  easy  to  amuse,  she  would  be  by  no  means  easy 
to  conquer.  Being  neither  sensual  nor  romantic  nor  ambi- 
tious, it  was  difficult  to  find  a  weak  point  in  her  armor. 
The  better  he  knew  her,  the  more  he  felt  she  was  a  for- 
eigner, and  attached  as  such  to  her  own  country  and  people." 

The  honeymoon  is  always  a  trying  period,  and  especially 
was  it  so  with  this  couple  of  different  races.  "  From  the 
first  hour  of  their  married  intimacy,"-  says  M.  Coulevain, 
"  the  marquis  understood  the  difference  implied  in  Annie's 
being  a  foreigner.  She  was  the  simple  and  prosaic  Eve  of 
the  New  World,  and  as  different  from  the  complex  Eve  of 
the  Old  World  as  two  cieatures  of  the  same  species  can  be. 
She  gave  him  the  sensation  of  biting  some  beautiful  fruit, 
sound  and  not  yet  ripe,  the  slight  sourness  of  which  was 
nevertheless  agreeable.  This  woman,  with  her  brief  ca- 
resses, her  limpid  eyes,  and  fresh  hands,  could  not  produce 
in  him  the  ecstasies  he  had  once  known,  but  she  revealed  to 
him  the  sweetness  of  a  love  without  art  or  artifice.  Annie 
had  accepted  marriage,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  with  a 
frank  joy  and  a  matter-of-factness  which  at  times  discon- 
certed him.  Some  of  her  expressions  were  so  characteristic 
and  so  extraordinary  to  a  Frenchman's  ears  that  he  was  un- 
able to  keep  from  laughing  at  them  when  alone,  and  re- 
gretted that  delicacy  forbade  his  repeating  them  to  a 
friend.  .  .  .  Annie  was  happy  ;  perhaps  not  completely  so, 
but  yet  profoundly  happy.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  famil- 
iarize herself  with  her  French  husband.  She  always  felt 
he  was  a  little  far  away  from  her.  His  sensitiveness  and 
nervousness  disconcerted  her,  and  when  she  saw  him 
plunged  in  one  of  the  reveries  to  which  he  often  abandoned 
himself,  she  looked  upon  him  as  if  he  were  a  phenomenon. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  known  a  man 
dreaming.  In  America,  Europeans  are  considered  to  be 
vessels  of  iniquity.  Annie  wondered  if  her  husband  had 
been  very  wicked.  She  burned  to  question  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  never  dared  to  go  so  far.  She  was  very  proud  to 
be  ihe  wife  of  the  Marquis  d'Anguillon  ;  in  spite  of  her 
reasoning,  she  felt  raised  by  the  title.  The  coronet  em- 
broidered on  her  linen  and  her  toilet  articles  was  very 
pleasant  to  look  at.  At  first  she  was  ashamed  of  her  vanity  ; 
then  ultimately  she  said  philosophically  to  herself  that  it 
must  be  human  nature  to  like  such  things,  and  that  after  all 
she  was  not  a  goddess." 

The  day  after  their  arrival  in  Rome  Annie  gave  her  hus- 
band a  specimen  of  the  sight-seeing  the  American  woman 
so  delights  in  :  "  It  was  for  the  marquis  a  continual  source 
of  mingled  amusement  and  irritation.  Every  day  his  wife 
set  out  with  her  Baedeker,  and  on  arriving  at  a  museum  she 
would  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left  and  stop  suddenly  before 
the  first  wall  of  pictures  she  saw  ;  then,  dipping  her  nose 
into  her  guide-book,  she  would  raise  her  eyes  to  a  painting 
and  look  at  it  for  a  long  or  a  short  time,  as  the  case  might 
be — an  exercise  she  continued  for  hours  together  with  real 
pleasure  and  the  greatest  conscientiousness.  She  did  not 
admire  wrongly  ;  she  sincerely  enjoyed  the  masterpieces  she 
beheld  ;  but  they  charmed  her  eyes  without  calling  forth  any 


j  emotion.     On  returning  from  these  pilgrimages  she  was  tired 

to  death,  and,  as  she  jokingly  said,  had  all  the  pictures  and 

statues  in  her  legs  ;  but  her  great  consolation  was  to  have  so 

:  well  employed   her  time,  and,  above  all,  to  have  done  so 

much  .  .  .   Several  times,  on  turning   her  head   round,  she 

,  had   seen  her  husband  lost   in  contemplation  before  some 

I  picture  or  statue,  and  had  said  to  herself  with  a  slight  smile 

,  of  superiority,  "  He  sees  nothing."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 

!  the  whole  of  a  museum,  Jacques  perhaps  looked  at  only  five 

or  six  pictures  and  one  or  two  statues  ;  but  he  not  only  saw 

j  them,  he  felt  them,  he  carried   them  away  in  his  soul  with 

1  him.     Some  of  the  masterpieces  brought  tears  into  his  eyes. 

Often  the  face  of  a  Madonna  or  the  form   and   figure  of  a 

goddess  haunted  him  for  days  together  and  plunged  him    in 

delicious  reveries." 

The  young  wife  has  rather  a  hard  time  of  it  on  their 
I  return  to  Paris  :  "  The  reception  she  met  with  in  the 
I  Faubourg  somewhat  disconcerted  her.  As  the  rich  Miss 
1  Villars,  she  had  been  the  object  of  a  good  deal  of  attention  ; 
as  Marchioness  d'Anguillon,  she  was  but  coldly  welcomed. 
People  treated  her  as  <une  petite  Americaine'  who  had 
married  a  title,  and  were  not  slow  to  assume  an  air  of  con- 
descending protection  toward  her.  In  spite  of  her  name 
and  rank,  she  was  less  at  home  in  society  than  she  had  been 
the  year  before.  At  dinners,  receptions,  and  five-o'clocks, 
people  were  talked  about  she  did  not  know,  stories  were 
told  she  could  not  understand.  She  was  not  well  up  in  the 
intrigues,  gossip,  politics,  or  literature  of  the  day,  and  was 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  Those  who  were 
introduced  to  her  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that  she  was 
not  au  coura/it,  and  contented  themselves  with  exchang- 
ing a  few  commonplace  phrases  with  her.  If  she  went 
to  a  reception,  she  left  it  feeling  flurried  and  puzzled.  In 
this  foreign  atmosphere  she  was  naturally  struck  by  the  de- 
fects which  were  the  most  antipathetic  to  her  own  nature 

sentimentality,    exaggeration,    artificiality.      Some    persons 

seemed  to  her  to  be  too  starched,  others  to  be  too  free. 

The  latter  both  amused  and  shocked  her.     When  she  saw 

certain  smiles  on  women's  lips,  certain  looks  in  men's  eyes, 

she  experienced  a  vague  uneasiness,  and  was  glad  to  go  and 

take  refuge  in  the  circle  of  dowagers  ;  and  it  was  deemed 

cleverness  on  her  part.     She  was  disgusted  to  see  that  con- 

'  versation  turned  exclusively  on  the  subject  of  love,  and  the 

I  conjugal  misfortunes  of  this  husband  or  that  wife.     French 

I  flirting  was  a  revelation  for  her,  and  a  revelation  that  was 

neither  agreeable  nor  encouraging.     She   was    shocked   to 

j  hear  great  ladies  and  gentlemen  speak  freely  of  certain  deli- 

j  cate  subjects,  and  could  not  help  expressing  her  indignation 

to  Mme.  de  Keradieu. 

" '  I  hope,'  she  said  to  her,  ( that  in  America  married 
!  women  are  more  reserved.1 

" '  Oh  !  they  speak  openly  enough  together  of  the  reali- 
ties  of  life  ;    but  they    speak  of  them  simply  and   without 
:  jesting.     As  to   American  men  in  general,  they    possess  a 
modesty   and  delicacy,   in  regard   to  these  matters,  that  I 
have   met    with    neither   among    Frenchmen   nor  Italians. 
j  With    them  one   has    not   to   fear   indecorous   language  or 
I  vulgar  allusions.' 

" '  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  exclaimed  Annie.  '  I  thought 
;  they  would  not  say  the  horrible  things  I  have  to  listen  to 
I  every  day.' 

" '  My  dear  child,'  replied  the  baroness,  (  you  must  take 
;  this  into  account.     English  is  a  vigorous  language,  in  which 
.  it  is  impossible  to  tone  things  down.     Vulgar  things,  there- 
fore, show   in  it  in  all  their  vulgarity,  whereas  in   French 
;  they  appear  irresistibly  comic.     You   have  been  struck  by 
the  extremes.      Reassure  yourself,  in  the   Faubourg  society 
there  is  a  fair  average  of  propriety,  and  enough  to  satisfy 
■  you.' " 

The  husband  discovers  the  chasm  between  his  wife  and 

himself  when  he  first  suspects  his  love  for  Mme.  de  Blanzac, 

and  he  fights  against  the  new  passion  :  "He  tried  by  means 

1  of  familiar  conversation,  and  confidences  even,  to  get  into 

closer  communion  with  her.     This  attempt  was  disastrous 

I  rather  than  otherwise.     It  brought  him  to  see  how  few  were 

I  the  points  of  contact  between  himself  and  his  wife  ;  and  the 

1  consequence  was   that  he  was  astonished  and  discouraged. 

j  At  his  own  request  Annie  had  begun  to  speak  English  with 

him.     This  practice,  on  the  one  hand,  added  to  her  charms 

j  and  rendered  her   more   attractive  ;  but,    on  the   other,    it 

caused  her  to  seem  more  than  ever  a  stranger  to  him.     He 

'  was    always    thinking,    and    oftentimes    wrongly,    that    she 

did  not  understand  him,  and  could   not   understand    him. 

The    marquis    needed    to    be   amused    or    interested.      H  is 

I  American    wife     chatted     brightly     enough,    but    did    not 

know    how    to    talk.     She    was    a    very    good    musician, 

'  and    played    with    perfect    correctness,    but    her    dry    and 

I  brilliant   execution   gave   no    pleasure   to   Jacques.      More- 

j  over,    she   was    ignorant    of    the    art    of    making    herself 

'  desired    and    of    giving    value    to    her    caresses    by    her 

caprices  and  refusals.     Such  conjugal    flirting,  which    per- 

|  haps  a  French  woman  alone  practices,  would  have   seemed 

ridiculous  and  even  immoral  to  her.     For  her  own  dignity's 

sake,  she  would  not  have  taken  a  single  step  to  keep  her 

husband  faithful  to  her.     She  had  married  a  gentleman  :  he 

ought  to  be  incapable  of  deceiving  her.     Before  marriage 

she  had  dreaded   French  inconstancy  more  than  anything 

else.     Now,  curiously  enough,  she  had   ceased   to  fear  it. 

From  time  to  time  she  had  a  sort  of  intuitive  conviction  that 

she  was  not  altogether  what  Jacques  wanted  ;  but  he  always 

knew  how  to  reassure  her,  so  that   she   had   never  been  so 

tranquil  and  confident  as  now  when  nursing  her  child  she 

was  doubly  disarmed." 

Though  the  couple  are,  in  a  measure,  reunited  after  the 
duchess  has  come  between  them  and  passed  away  again, 
the  book  presents  a  graphic  picture  of  the  hard  road  the 
American  wife  of  a  French  aristocrat  has  to  travel,  and  as 
such  it  serves  another  purpose  than  that  outlined  in  the 
epigraph,  for  it,  perhaps  unintentionally,  shows  the  baneful 
consequences  of  attempting  to  transfuse  the  fresh  blood  of 
the  New  World  into  the  worn  tissues  of  the  Old. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Y 
$1.50. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Edna  Lyall's  Story  of  the  Stage. 

"Wayfaring  Men,"  by  Edna  Lyall,  is  character- 
ized by  the  same  charming  simplicity  of  style  and 
realism  that  have  won  for  "  Donovan"  and  "  Knight 
Errant"  their  popularity.  It  is  the  story  of  an  or- 
phaned youth  who  has  adopted  the  stage  as  his  pro- 
fession when  turned  out-of-doors  by  an  unscrupulous 
guardian  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  Miss 
Lvall  has  made  no  atieiupt  to  create  dramatic  situa- 
tions, though  it  is  so  largely  a  tale  of  stage  life,  but 
has  dealt  with  the  trials  and  struggles  of  an  actor's 
career  with  an  insight  and  delicacy  that  are  truly 
pleasing. 

The  hero.  Ralph  Denmead.  early  discovers  the  true 
character  of  his  guardian,  Sir  Mathew  Mactavish, 
who  is  posing  before  the  world  as  a  philanthropist, 
but  whose  real  creed  is  best  expressed  in  his  own 
words  :  "  Had  St.  Paul  been  a  man  of  the  world,  he 
would  have  added  a  postscript  to  his  famous  chap- 
ter and  said.  *  For  charity  is  the  best  policy.'  " 

Ralph's  only  regiet  at  leaving  Sir  Mathew's  house 
is  that  he  will  thereby  forfeit  the  companion  ship  of 
Emerald  Ewart,  a  girl  of  about  his  own  age.  an 
heiress,  and  also  a  ward  of  Sir  Mathew.  But  the 
separation  is  not  for  long,  for  Ralph's  ability  and 
ambition  as  an  actor  soon  advance  him  from  walk- 
ing gentleman  in  a  traveling  company  to  juvenile 
lead,  and  then,  when  it  is  discovered  that  all  of 
Emerald's  fortune  has  been  squandered  in  her 
guardian's  unsuccessful  speculations,  they  marry. 

They  have  a  warm  friend  in  the  great  actor,  Hugh 
Macneillie.  who  had  been  the  object  of  their  hero- 
worship  for  many  years.  The  melancholy  picture  of 
this  man's  WTecked  life  adds  a  touch  of  pathos  that  is 
intensified,  because  it  turns  out  that  his  sweetheart, 
Christine,  has  married  a  scoundrel  from  whom  the 
Scotch  law  would  have  freed  her  ;  but  by  the  unequal 
English  law,  which  discriminated  between  man  and 
woman  and  required  proofs  of  actual  cruelty,  as  well  as 
of  infidelitv,  on  the  part  of  the  husband  before  the  wife 
could  obtain  a  divorce,  she  is  kept  chained  to  the 
monster  whom  the  law  still  regards  as  her  husband. 
The  novel  closes  with  a  well-drawn  picture  of  the 
niiserv  caused  by  the  harshness  and  injustice  of  this 
unequal  law. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price.  51.50. 

A  New  Book  by  Lafcadio   Hearn. 

"Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields"  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  in  which  Lafcadio  Hearn  prints  a  number  of 
the  articles  which  he  has  written  during  his  residence 
in  Japan,  where  he  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a 
lecturer  on  English  literature  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity. Those  who  read  Mr.  Heam's  well-known 
"  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan  "  and  various  other  . 
volumes  on  the  Orient,  will  not  need  to  be  told 
of  the  great  charm  of  Mr.  Hearn 's  writing  or  of  his 
singular  sympathy  with  and  appreciation  of  the 
Japanese  spirit.  The  papers  in  the  present  volume 
are  eleven  in  number,  and  describe  a  wide  range  of 
phases  of  Japanese  civilization.  *Aroong  the  most 
interesting  of  the  papers  are  "A  Living  God," 
■'Notes  of  a  Trip  to  Kyoto,"  "About  Faces  in 
Japanese  Art,"  "  Buddhist  Allusions  in  Japanese 
Folk-Song, "  "  Nirvana,"  and  "  Within  the  Circle." 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price.  $1.25. 

■Why  an  Editor  Resigned. 
A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  in  news- 
paper circles  by  the  publication  in  a  New  York 
periodical  of  an  article,  signed  by  John  Paul  Bocock, 
describing  the  circumstances  under  which  the  late 
John  A.  Cockerill.  after  years  of  work  on  the  New 
York  World,  resigned  from  the  editorship  of  that 
paper.  The  most  interesting  part  of  it  is  the  follow- 
ing letter  sent  to  Colonel  Cockerill  by  Joseph  Pulit- 
zer, proprietor  of  the  World,  immediately  after  the 
former's  arrival  in  London,  whither  Mr.  Pulitzer  had 
sent  him  in  search  of  much-needed  rest  and  recrea- 
tion : 

'■  New  York,  December  21,  '86. 

"My  Dear  Cockerill:  I  hope  your  voyage  was 
not  unpleasant,  and  that  you  are  comfortably  settled 
by  tins  time  and  enjoy  your  new  surroundings. 

"  Wuen  vou  left  1  lully  meant  what  I  said,  that  you 
might  return  in  about  two  months.  But,  as  I  have 
changed  my  mind,  1  hasten  to  tell  you  so.  And, 
though  it  may  not  be  necessary,  and  certainly  is  most 
unpleasant,  1  will  frankly  give  you  my  reasons. 

"  I  presume  you  have  seen  the  remarkable  notices 
given  you  by  your  friends  in  the  press.  These  efforts 
to  belittle  me  (who  appreciates  you  fully  and  is  your 
best  friend),  I  mean  to  stop.  You  might  have  stopped 
them  in  time  yourself.  I  have  waited  for  some  time, 
hoping  that  your  own  sense  of  right  would  have  in- 
duced you  to  tell  your  friends  what  you,  of  all  men, 
must  know  to  be  false. 

"  You  know  that  my  primary  object  and  ambition 
in  journalism  was  always  intellectual  and  honorable 
— not  for  mere  money-making.  If  fortune  came 
with  success,  it  came  secondarily,  and  was  less 
thought  of  and  sought  than  reputation  for  honest 
public  services  and  honor  for  real  journalistic  worth.. 
I  always  was,  and  always  shall  be,  editor  first  and 
proprietor  only  secondly.  But,  if  what  your  friends 
say  is  true,  you  ought  to  own  the  paper  and  I  ought 
to  be  in  your  employ. 

"You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  you.  You  know 
how  much  I  appreciate  your  tact,  talent,  and  bright- 
-  =ss — even  if  you  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  me.  I 
"_=-,*e  aVa>"S  assumed  that  ours  was  a  relation  through 

-—even  beyond  that  as  far  as  I  could  foresee  and 
.  ie.     But  I  will  not  tolerate  even  by  my  silence 


for  you  what  I  know  to  be  a  gross  injustice.     I  want 
you  to  know  exactly  how  I  feel  in  this  matter. 

"  If  I  am  not  a  self-made  man  you  never  knew 
one.  If  I  was  not  the  real,  actual  head  in  building 
up  my  two  newspapers  nobody  ever  could  be.  You, 
better  than  anybody,  roust  know  that  every  cardinal 
constructive  idea  that  created  the  World  and  the 
Post-Dispatch  was  mine  and  mine  only.  As  my 
most  trusted  and  most  honored  lieutenant  you  de- 
serve the  greatest  possible  credit.  No  one  shall  sur- 
pass me  in  this. 

"But  the  line  must  be  drawn  at  a  reasonable 
point,  and  you,  too,  ought  to  know  how  preposterous 
the  statement  that  1  am  only  a  publisher  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  editorial  page  or  policy,  when 
neither  of  my  papers  ever  had  a  policy,  a  principle,  or 
a  high  purpose  that  they  did  not  receive  from  me 
and  me  only. 

"  If  1  have  not  given  the  World  its  character  and 
ideas,  what  in  the  world  have  I  done  all  these  days 
and  nights?  All  this  is  unnecessary,  unpleasant,  un- 
wise, and  perhaps  unappreciated.  The  point  is  simply 
that  1  want  you  to  know  why  I  have  changed  my 
mind  and  now  want  you  to  settle  down  in  London  as 
the  regular  correspondent  of  the  World.  A  pro- 
longed stay  abroad  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  for  the 
correction  of  a  gross  injustice,  but  you  may  see 
another. 

' '  Of  course  your  salary  and  income  from  the  Post- 
Dispaich  will  go  on,  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  en- 
joy life  on  that  as  few  people  can.  I  meant  to 
increase  your  salary  again,  but  I  am  deprived  of  that 
pleasure  now  as  it  would  only  seem  to  confirm  the 
idea  of  those  people  that  whatever  I  do  is  done  from 
business  necessity  rather  than  from  hearty  friendship, 
and  that  you  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  me 
now. 

"  The  standard  they  set  up  deprives  me  even  of  the 
chance  of  voluntarily  and  openly  adding  to  and  lead- 
ing in  appreciation  of  your  true  value.  It  leaves  me 
no  room  to  say  anything. 

"  However,  time  corrects  everything,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  it  will  correct  this,  too. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  should  not  like  to  stay  in  Lon- 
don I  will  consider  your  wishes  for  some  other  ar- 
rangement    With  regards,  I  remain,  as  ever, 

"  Yours  faithfully,        Jos.  Pulitzer." 

It  was  not  until  1891,  however,  that  the  actual 
severance  of  their  relations  took  place. 

Ella's  Reason. 
It  has  always  been  something  of  a  mystery  why 
Ella  Wheeler,  then  famed  as  the  "poetess  of  pas- 
sion," should  have  yoked  her  soaring  genius  with  one 
of  so  plebeian  a  calling  as  a  drummer — a  commer- 
cial traveler  for  plated  ware.  But  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  has  at  last  broken  silence,  and  the  hitherto 
unsung  charm  of  the  traveling  man  stands  revealed 
in  her  latest  effusion,  which  appears  in  the  Boston 
Globe.  It  runs  as  follows : 
"  First  in  the  crowded  car  is  he  to  offer — 

This  traveling  man  unhonored  and  unsung — 
The  seat  he  paid  for  to  some  woman  young 
Or  old  and  wrinkled  ;  first  is  he  to  proffer 
Something,  a  trifle  from  his  samples,  maybe. 
To  please  the  fancy  of  a  crying  baby. 

"  He  lifts  the  windo«v  or  be  drops  the  curtain 

For  unaccustomed  hands.     He  lends  his  case 
To  bolster  up  a  sleeping  child,  not  certain 

But  its  mamma  will  frown  him  in  the  face, 
So  anxiously  some  women  seek  for  danger* 
In  every  courteous  act  of  every  stranger. 

' '  Well  versed  is  he  in  all  those  ways  conducive 
To  comfort,  where  least  comfort  can  be  found  ; 
He  turns  the  seat  unasked,  yet  unobtrusive 

His  little  deeds  of  thoughtful ness  abound  ; 
Is  glad  to  please  you.  or  to  have  you  please  him, 
Yet  takes  it  very  calmly  if  you  freeze  him. 

"  He  smoothes  the  Jove-like  frown  of  some  official 
By  paying  fare  for  one  who  can  not  pay. 
True  modesty  he  knows  from  artificial : 

Will  "flirt,"  of  course,  if  you're  inclined  that  way. 
And  if  you  are,  be  sure  that  he  detects  you, 
And  if  you're  not,  be  sure  that  he  respects  you. 

"  The  sorrows  or  the  moving  world  distress  hira, 
He  never  fails  to  lend  what  aid  he  can, 
A  thousand  hearts  to-day  have  cause  to  bless  hira — 

This  much  abused,  misused  commercial  man. 
I  do  not  strive  to  cast  a  halo  'round  him, 
But  speak  of  him  precisely  as  I  found  him." 

New  Publications. 
"  Lunar  Caustic,"  a  book  of  alleged  sharp  sayings 
by  Charles  H.   Robinson,  has  been  published  by  F. 
Tennyson  Neely,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Van  Hoff,  or  The  New  Faust,"  by  Alfred  Smythc, 
is  a  remarkable  tale  of  scientific  mysteries.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Publishers  Corporation,  New- 
York  ;  price,  cloth.  51.00  ;  paper.  50  cents. 

"  An  Oregon  Boyhood,"  by  Louis  Albert  Banks,  is 
an  interesting  narrative  of  the  author's  early  life  in 
the  unsettled  Oregon  of  ante-railroad  days.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

G.  A.  Henty's  latest  book  for  boys,  "With  Moore 
atCorunna,"  in  which  his  hero  fights  his  way  half 
through  the  Peninsular  War,  has  been  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

In  "On  Plymouth  Rock,"  by  Colonel  Samuel 
Adams  Drake,  the  story  of  the  famous  first  settlers 
in  Massachusetts  is  graphically  portrayed.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard.  Boston  ;  price,  60  cents. 

"  De  AmicitJa,"  the  immortal  meditation  on  friend- 
ship written  by  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  and  "  A  Christmas 
Carol,"  by  Charles  Dickens,  have  been  issued  in  the 
Thumb-Nail  Series  in  a  form  suitable  for  holiday  gifts. 
They  are  five  and  one-half  by  three  inches  in  size, 
bound  in  full  leather,  richly  stamped,  with  a  frontis- 


piece portrait  of  Cicero  and  a  sketch  of  "  Scrooge," 
respectively.  They  are  printed  in  the  best  style  of 
the  De  Vinne  Press. '  Published  by  the  Century 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  51  00  each. 

"  The  District  School  as  It  Was."  by  * '  One  Who 
Knew  It."  a  pleasant  reminiscential  volume  on  the 
New  England  schools  of  the  early  part  of  ihe  century, 
has  been  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

"  Lords  of  the  World."  by  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church. 
is  a  story  of  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  Corinth.  It  is 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  days  of  Rome's  greatest  glory. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

"In  the  Days  of  the  Pioneers,"  by  Edward  S. 
Ellis,  was  written  as  a  sequel  to  "The  Phantom  of 
the  River."  It  has  been  published  in  the  third 
Boone  and  Kenten  Series  by  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co., 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Belter  Days  ;  or,  A  Millionaire  of  To-Morrow," 
by  Thomas  and  Anna  M.  Finch,  a  story  setting 
forth  the  authors'  Utopian  financial  and  social 
theories,  has  been  re-issued  by  the  Schulte  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"The  Golden  Galleon,"  by  Robert  Leighton,  is  a 
stirring  story  of  life  afloat  and  ashore  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  great  sea-fight  off  the  Azores, 
in  which  Sir  Richard  Grenville  figured,  is  described 
in  the  book.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  ; 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  How  to  Build  a  Home,"  by  F.  C.  Moore,  is  a 
book  that  deals  thoroughly  with  the  practical  build- 
ing of  a  house,  going  into  the  hundreds  of  details  the 
amateur  builder  usually  learns  about  through  ex- 
pensive experience.  It  contains  specimen  contracts, 
plans,  etc.  Published  by  Doubleday  and  McClure, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"Curious  Homes  and  Their  Tenants,"  by  James 
Carter  Beard,  is  one  of  the  entertaining  and  useful 
books  of  the  Appletons'  Home  Reading  Series.  It 
tells  of  the  unusual  habitations  of  human,  animal, 
and  insect  life  in  the  earth,  in  the  water,  and  in  the 
woods.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  65  cents. 

' '  American  Contributions  to  Civilization,"  and  other 
essays  and  addresses,  are  contained  in  the  latest  book 
from  the  pen  of  Charles  William  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University.  The  nineteen  chapters 
of  the  book  are  republished  from  miscellaneous  ad- 
dresses and  magazine  articles  which  President  Eliot  has 
printed  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  paper 
on  municipal  reform  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  public  discussions  on  that  subject.  Published  by 
the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

The  "Manual  of  Physical  Drill  for  the  United 
States  Army,"  by  Lieutenant  Edmund  L.  Butts. 
Twenty-First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  was  designed  to  sys- 
tematize physical  training  in  the  army  and  furnish  a 
practical  .guide  that  will  enable  any  officer  to  give 
regular  and  beneficial  instruction  to  his  command. 
Methods  of  training  are  also  discussed.  Illustration 
is  largely  used  as  being  the  simplest  mode  of  descrip- 
tion. The  book  will  be  found  as  valuable  for  civilians' 
physical  training  as  for  military  purposes.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York. 

"  The  Holy  Land  in  Geography  and  History,"  by 
Townsend  MacCoun,  is  an  admirable  account  of 
Palestine  to-day  and  in  the  past.  Its  most  notable 
features  are  the  excellent  geographical  and  Scriptural 
maps  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  progressive  his- 
torical maps,  with  accompanying  text  on  the  op- 
posite page.  The  first  volume  ends  with  topographical 
indexes  by  Scriptural  and  modern  Arabic  names,  and 
the  second  with  a  chronological  table,  an  historical  in- 
dex, and  a  list  of  authorities  cited.  Well  bound  in 
flexible  cloth,  they  are  useful  books  for  travelers  in 
the  Orient  and  for  Bible  students.  Published  by 
Townsend  MacCoun,  New  York  ;  price,  52.00. 

"My  Studio  Neighbors"  is  the  ti:leof  a  posthu- 
mous volume  by  the  late  William  Hamilton  Gibson, 
whose  pictures  of  bird  and  insect  life  were  long  a 
feature  of  Harper's  Magazine.  Mr.  Gibson's  minute 
study  of  the  little  creatures  of  the  fields  was  a  labor 
of  love,  and  not  only  does  he  reveal  to  us  many 
strange  and  curious  features  of  their  life,  but  he  does 
it  with  such  loving  sympathy  that  his  revelations  are 
made  a  hundredfold  more  interesting  than  they  have 
been  in  the  dry-as-dust  dissertations  of  the  scientists. 
The  book  contains  eight  papers,  each  of  which  is 
copiously  illustrated  by  the  author,  and  their  contents 
are  elaborately  indexed.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 

"Constitutional  Studies,  State  and  Federal,"  by 
James  Schouler,  LL.  D.,  contains  the  substance  of 
lectures  delivered  before  the  graduate  students  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  during  the  years  1893- 
1896.  Professor  Schouler,  author  of  ' '  History  of 
the  United  States  Under  the  Constitution,"  is  well 
known  as  a  writer  on  topics  of  historical  and  political 
significance,  and  in  this  book  he  has  portrayed  in  an 
interesting  and  suggestive  way  the  progression  of 
American  democracy  under  constitutional  guidance. 
His  order  of  study  embraces  early  colonial  charters 
and  the  constitutions  of  the  early  thirteen  States ; 
documents  of  union,  whose  full  fruition  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  ;  and  State  constitu- 
tions since  the  adoption  of  this  full  Federal  system. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  price,  $1.50. 
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SOLLY  "WALTERS 

Chinese  Calendar 

For  189S. 

The  author  of  these  two  successful 
books  is  a  Californian. 

"Success  Is  For  You." 
"  How  to  Keep  Young." 

Dorothy  Quigley's  new  books  are  being 
favorably  reviewed  and  largely  read  all  over 
the  country. 

We  have  never  received  so  many  personal 
letters  from  readers  who  have  been  both 
pleased  and  benefited  by  the  reading  of 
them  as  in  the  case  of  these  two  books- — 
"  twin  books  "  one  reviewer  calls  them. 


"Success" 

'How  to  Keep  Young* 


.$1.00 


All  dealers  have  them  or  they  will  be  sup- 
plied, postpaid,  by  the  publishers, 

E.  P.  BUTTON  &  CO., 
New  York. 


Successful  beyond  all  precedent. 

"THE    ILLS    OF    INDICESTION " 

(And  the  Nervous  and  Cutaneous  IIJs  Depending  Thereon.) 
By  Ds.  H.  Partsch,  North  Berkeley,  California. 

This  is  an  original  system  of  instruction  which  for  the 
first  time  explains  and  cures,  without  drugs,  without  diet- 
ing, without  apparatus.     338  pager,  S5.00. 

Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  by 
The  Cumberiianlrl  Company,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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OCTOBER  17tlx. 

Copies,  5  Cents. 
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tomer if  you  knew  how  well 
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need. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


October  iS,  1897. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Lady  Betty  Stair. 

"  The  History  of  the  Lady  Betty  Stair."  from  the 
pen  of  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  is  a  story  of  French 
court  life  among  the  exiled  colonists  at  Holyrood 
Palace  in  the  days  of  the  Little  Trianon,  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  a  simple  tale,  full  of  life  and  feeling, 
and  told  with  a  piquancy  of  style  that  well  suits  its 
setting  among  the  people  Of  the  French  court. 

The  Lady  Betty  Stair,  ' '  one  of  the  sweetest  things 
that  ever  lived,"  is  a  delightful  combination  of  rare 
feminine  attractiveness  and  manly  braver}-  and  hero- 
ism ;  very  human  yet  far  from  commonplace,  and  so 
charming  that  no  man  is  safe  who  comes  within  the 
circle  of  her  spell.  The  rivals  for  her  hand  and  favor 
at  the  palace  are  both  typical  courtiers  ;  Bastien  and 
De  Bourmont,  but  one  is  an  arrant  knave  and  the 
other  a  noble  gentleman. 

With  a  wealthy  lawyer's  daughter  in  the  new  part 
of  the  town  where  the  rich  professional  men  and  re- 
tired trades-people  live,  both  have  been  somewhat 
ipris. 

From  court  life- in  the  haunted  palace  the  scene 
changes  to  Algeria,  and  there  on  the  hot,  sandy 
plains  of  Africa  the  story  comes  to  a  dramatic  close — 
an  ending  that  would  leave  a  bad  taste  in  the  reader's 
mouth  were  it  not  for  a  fineness  of  sentiment  that 
makes  the  characters  themselves  seem  not  unreal, 
and  throws  around  a  broken  heart  the  halo  of  a 
beautiful  sacrifice  of  self  on  the  altar  of  principle. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  Si-25. 

From  a  New  Publishing  Firm. 

A  new  publishing  house  has  made  its  d£but  by  the 
publication  of  the  initial  volumes  of  two  new  series. 
The  first  is  "  Edgar  Allen  Poe  "  in  The  Little  Master- 
pieces Series,  edited  by  Bliss  Perry  ;  it  contains  "The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  "  Ligeia,"  "The  Cask  of 
Amontillado."  "The  Assignation,"  "MS.  Found  in 
a  Bottle,"  "  The  Black  Cat,"  "and  "  The  Gold  Bug." 
with  an  introduction  by  the  editor.  The  other  series 
is  Tales  from  McClure's,  and  the  two  volumes  already 
issued  are  "Tales  of  Humor"  and  "Romance." 
The  books  are  admirably  printed  in  a  good,  clear 
type  on  thin  but  not  translucent  paper  and  are  bound 
in  flexible  covers. 

Published  by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company, 
New  York  ;  price  per  volume,  30  cents  for  the  first 
series  and  twenty-five  cents  for  the  second. 

The  Century-Argonaut  Offer. 

The  publishers  of  the  Century  Magazine  have 
chosen  the  most  popular  one  hundred  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  portraits  that  have  gone  to  illus- 
trate it  during  its  twenty-seven  years  of  life,  and 
will  shortly  begin  to  issue  them  in  portfolio-form  to 
their  subscribers.  For  some  time  the  Century  has 
been  supplying  proof  copies  of  many  of  these  por- 
traits, in  a  form  suitable  for  framing,  at  one  dollar 
each  for  ordinary  copies  and  two  dollars  each  for 
India  copies.  This  item  shows  that  in  this  proof 
form,  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  would 
ordinarily  have  to  be  paid  for  the  projected  gallery. 
These  Century  portraits  are  all  of  famous  men  and 
women,  taken  from  originals  that  were  the  work  of 
great  painters  and  artistic  photographers,  and  en- 
graved for  publication  by  those  Americans  who  have 
led  the  world  in  the  wood- engraver's  art — Cole, 
Johnson,  Closson,  Whitney,  Kruell,  Miss  Powell, 
and  others.  The  Century  Company  is  sparing  no 
expense  to  make  this  gallery  the  most  popular  and 
most  valuable  collection  of  portraits  that  can  be 
made. 

The  publishers  of  the  Argonaut,  recognizing  the 
value  to  Argonaut  readers  of  an  opportunity  to  pos- 
sess this  rare  album  of  portraits  at  a  nominal  price 
(their  production  will  cost  the  Century  Company 
nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars),  have  made  a  club- 
bing arrangement  through  which  the  Argonaut  can 
supply  the  Century  portfolio  to  its  subscribers  on 
terms  they  otherwise  could  not  command-  This 
arrangement  the  Argonaut  enjoys  with  about  fifteen 
other  high-class  periodicals  ;  and  it  is  the  only  publi- 
cation on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  has  this  privilege. 
We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  advertising 
columns,  where  the  Century  Gallery  of  Portraits  is 
discussed  in  detail,  and  it  is  shown  how  we  can  offer 
the  four-dollar  Century,  the  eight-dollar  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, and  the  four-dollar  Argonaut  for  only  eight  and 
one-half  dollars. 

This  offer  is  open  to  any  one.  The  entire  port- 
folio is  on  exhibition  at  the  Argonaut  Business  Office, 
and  all  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  portraits. 

Publishers'  Fall  Announcements. 

Among  the  books  announced  for  publication  this 
faU  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  : 

A  new  story  by  Mrs.  Molesworth,  called  "  Hoodie 
and  I "  ;  a  new  edition  of  the  same  writer's  "  Sweet 
Content "  ;  "  Honors  Divided,  or,  The  Pirate's  Lair," 
by  William  Charles  Metcalf ;  ' '  The  Two  Casta- 
ways," in  which  Lady  Florence  Dixie  tells  of  peril- 


ous adventures  in  Patagonia  ;  "  Vince,  the  Rebel," 
,  and  "The  Little  Skipper."  by  George  Manville 
Fenn  ;  "  Shoulder  to  Shoulder,"  by  Gordon  Stables  ; 
"  Never  Give  In."  a  tale  of  the  days  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  by  Grace  Stebbing  ;  two  stories  by 
David  Ker.  ' '  Vanished,  or.  The  Strange  Advent- 
ures of  Arthur  Hawkes,"  and  "A  Prisoner  Among 
Pirates"  ;  "  Lady  Rosamond."  by  Emma  Marshall ; 
"A  Daughter  of  the  Klephts."  by  Edward  Gar- 
rett; "Young  Denys,"  a  romance  of  the  days  of 
I  Napoleon,  by  Eleanor  C.  Price:  "Snow  White 
and  Rose  Red,"  plays  for  children,  by  Clara 
Ryland  ;  "  Brownie."  a  musical  play  by  Lilian  Mac- 
Kenzie  ;  Hans  Anderson  in  a  new  edition  ;  Miss 
Beatrice  Harraden's  "  New  Rook  of  the  Fairies"  ; 
"The  Christmas  Fairy,"  by  John  Strange  Winter; 
'■Animal  Land  Where  There  are  No  People."  by 
Katherine  and  Sybil  Corbet,  with  an  introduction  by 
Andrew  Lang;  "Little  Iran's  Hero,"  by  Helen 
Milman  ;  "  The  Echo  Mail  and  Other  Stories,"  by 
Alicia  Aspinwall ;  "The  Way  to  Keep  Young"; 
"What  Dress  Makes  of  Us";  "  Dut  ton's  Pocket 
1  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  of  the  World  "  ;  and  a  popular 
,  life  of  Queen  Victoria,  entitled  "Britain's  Queen," 
1  by  Thomas  PauL 

Kipling  at  the  Zoo. 

An  American  traveler  who  spent  some  time  in  the 
company  of  Rudyard  Kipling  in  London  lately,  tells 
j  the  following  story  : 

"  One  afternoon  we  went  together  to  the  Zoo.  and 
:  white  strolling  about  our  ears  were  assailed  by  the 
most  melancholy  sound  I  have  ever  heard,  a  com- 
plaining, fretting,  lamenting  sound  proceeding  from 
the  elephant- house. 

"  '  What's  the  matter  in  there  ? '  asked  Mr.  Kipling 
of  the  keeper. 

"  '  A  sick  elephant,  sir  ;  be  cries  all  the  time  ;  we 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  him,1  was  the  answer. 

"  Mr.  Kipling  hurried  away  from  me  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lament,  which  was  growing  louder  and 
more  painful.  I  followed  and  saw  him  go  up  close 
to  the  cage  where  stood  an  elephant  with  sadly 
drooped  ears  and  trunk.  He  was  crying  actual  tears 
at  the  same  time  that  he  mourned  his  lot  most  audi- 
bly. In  another  moment  Mr.  Kipling  was  right  up 
at  the  bars,  and  I  heard  him  speak  to  the  sick  beast 
in  a  language  that  may  have  been  elephantese,  but 
certainly  was  not  English.  Instantly  the  whining 
stopped,  the  ears  were  lifted,  the  monster  turned  his 
sleepy  little  suffering  eyes  upon  his  visitor  and  put 
out  his  trunk.  Mr.  Kipling  began  to  caress  it,  still 
speaking  in  the  same  soothing  tone,  and  in  words  un- 
intelligible to  me  at  least.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
beast  began  to  answer  in  a  much  lowered  tone  of 
voice,  and  evidently  recounted  his  woes.  Possibly 
elephants,  when  '  enjoying  poor  health,'  like  to  con- 
fide their  symptoms  to  sympathizing  listeners  as  much 
as  do  some  human  invalids.  Certain  it  was  that  Mr. 
Kipling  and  that  elephant  carried  on  a  conversation, 
with  the  result  that  the  elephant  found  his  spirits 
much  cheered  and  improved.  The  whine  went  out 
of  his  voice,  he  forgot  that  he  was  much  to  be 
pitied,  he  began  to  exchange  experiences  with  his 
friend,  and  he  was  quite  unconscious,  as  was  Mr. 
Kipling,  of  the  amused  and  interested  crowd  collect-  : 
ing  about  the  cage.  At  last,  with  a  start.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling found  himself  and  his  elephant  the  observed  of 
all  observers,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  be-  j 
hind  him  a  very  different  creature  from  the  one  he  | 
had  found. 

"Doesn't  that  beat  everything  you  every  saw," 
ejaculated  a  compatriot  of  mine,  as  the  elephant 
trumpeted  a  loud  and  cheerful  good- by  to  the  back 
of  his  vanishing  visitor,  and  I  agreed  with  him  that 
it  did. 

"'What  language  were  you  talking  to  that  ele- 
phant ? '  I  asked  when  I  overtook  my  friend. 

' '  '  Language  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? '  he  an- 
swered, with  a  laugh. 

"  '  Are  you  a  Mowgli,"  I  persisted,  '  and  can  you 
talk  to  all  those  beasts  in  their  own  tongues  ? ' 
but  he  only  smiled  in  reply." 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  curious  book  of  nonsense  is    "Animal    Land 
Where  There  Are  No  People,"  just  published  by  E.  ! 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.     The  literary  part  of  the  book  is  by 
Sybil  Corbet,  who  has  reached    the  mature  age  of 
four,  and  the  illustrations,  executed  in  accordance 
with  Sybil's  directions  and   under  her  direct  super-  i 
vision,    are  by   her  mother,    Katherine  Corbet     A  ! 
very    commendatory    introduction    is    supplied    by  ; 
Andrew  Lang. 

Thomas    Nelson    Page  has   written    a    book    on 
"Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia  Before  the  War,"  which  ; 
will  be  copiously  illustrated  with  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs. 

Henry  B.  Fuller,  who  has  recently  returned  to  | 
Chicago  after  along  stay  in  Italy,  has  written  a  story  | 
entitled  "The  Greatest  of  These,"  in  which  there  | 
is  an  indication  that  Mr.  Fuller  is  returning  to  the  : 
early  manner  of  his   "Chevalier  of  Pensieri-Vani."  : 

Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  is  sorry  to  hear,  and  so  will 
most  people  be,  "  that  W.  M.  Rossetti  is  preparing  ; 
another  new  book  on  his  brother  and  sister.  The  \ 
general  opinion  is  that  quite  enough  has  been  pub- 
lished about  Dante  Rossetti,  and  that  Mr.  Rossetti 
himself  has  left  very  little  untold  in  the  last  work. 
A  great  many  painful  things  that  might  well  have 
been  left  in  silence  were  revealed.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rossetti  might  be  better  employed  than  in  narratives 
of  this  kind." 

Miss  Hallie  Erminie  Rives,  a  cousin  of  Amelie 
Rives,  has  written  a  book  called  "Smoking  Flax." 
It  deals  with  the  problem  of  lynching  in  the  South, 
and  in  spots  it  becomes  a  rather  dangerous  subject 

A  stirring  American  historical  romance  from  one 
of  the  new  writers  recently  brought  to  the  fore  by  D. 
Appleton    and    Company   is   "A  Soldier  of   Man- 


hattan," and  the  author  is  Mr.  j.  A.  Altsheler.  The  j 
career  of  the  hero  includes  a  share  in  Abercrombie's 
defeat  at  Ticonderoga.  and  a  period  of  captivity  in 
Quebec,  followed  by  an  escape  and  an  opportunity 
to  play  a  part  in  the  meeting  of  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  soon  publish  an 
American  edition  of  "Successes  of  Homer,"  by 
William  Cranston  Lawton,  author  of  "Art  and 
Humanity." 

Dr.  Max  Nordau  is  writing  a  new  novel — probably 
in  his  usual  vein.  It  is  entitled  ""  The  Drones  Must 
Die." 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  will  publish  S.  Baring  Gould's 
"  Perpetua  :  A  Tale  of  Nimes,  A.  D.  213.''  I  he 
same  firm  announces  "Baby  Days:  A  Book  of 
Records  in  a  Baby's  Life." 

The  new  story  by  H  G.  Wells  is  to  be  entitled 
"  The  Invisible  Man."  It  tells  with  a  delightful  air 
of  reality  of  the  adventures  of  a  man  whose  knowl- 
edge of  science  had  enabled  him  to  secure  invisibility, 
while  preserving  his  corporeal  character — an  impor- 
tant distinction  from  the  invisible  men  of  the  fairy- 
tales, all  of  whom  lost  their  bodily  form  and  could 
enter  a  room,  if  necessary,  through  the  key-hole. 
Mr.  Wells's  scientific  romance,  "The  War  of  the 
Worlds."  which  is  now  appearing  serially,  will  be 
published  later  in  the  year.  Mr.  Wells  has  been  at 
work  on  a  longer  novel,  which  he  calls  "  Love  and 
Mr.  Lewisham,"  intermittently  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  is  also  thinking  over  another  romance  of  "  The 
Time-Machine  "  type. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  carefully  concealed 
age  is  exposed  to  a  rude  world  on  a  tablet  in  Kelloe 
parish  church,  near  which  she  was  born  March  6, 
1806.  She  was  therefore  six  years  older  than  her 
husband. 

Dorothy  Quigley,  a  San  Franciscan  who  entered 
the  maelstrom  of  New  York  journalism  a  few  years 
ago  and  has  maintained  a  creditable  position  there,  is 
the  author  of  two  books,  recently  published  by  E-  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  which  are  being  well  received  by  the 
critics.  They  are  entitled  "  Success  is  for  You  "  and 
"  How  to  Keep  Young"  ;  two  sufficiently  descriptive 
titles. 

Rider  Haggard  has  written  a  long  novel,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  Africa  in  the  days  of  King  Sol- 
omon.    It  is  entitled  "  Elyra." 

The  English  publisher  of  Hall  Caine's  ' '  Christian  " 
has  sold  an  edition  of  fifty  thousand,  and  is  printing 
another  huge  edition,  spurred  on  by  orders  which 
have  accumulated  to  the  number  of  several  thousand. 

According  to  a  recent  article.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
when  in  India,  had  to  set  up  the  type  of  "  Depart- 
mental Ditties  "  himself,  as  he  was  not  rich  enough 
to  consult  a  publisher.  The  work  appeared  on  bad 
paper,  stitched  with  wire  and  bound  in  a  coarse 
brown-paper  cover  bearing  the  title.  He  put  it  in 
circulation  by  sending  reply  postal-cards  to  all  the 
notabilities  of  India. 

Dickens  left  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  his 
children,  but  all  of  his  descendants  are  said  to  be 
poor.  Not  a  writer  of  first-class  ability  has  appeared 
among  them. 

Grant  Allen's  new  book,  "  An  African  Millionaire  : 
Episodes  in  the  Life  of  the  Illustrious  Colonel  Clay," 
is  practically  twelve  short  stories  illustrative  of  as 
many  different  ways  employed  by  a  swindler  for  ex- 
tracting money  from  the  pockets  of  a  millionaire.  In 
England  its  sales  have  already  reached  six  thousand. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  to  bring  out  for  the  holi- 
days a  new  edition  of  Beatrice  Harraden's  "  Book  of 
the  Fairies,"  an  admirable  book  for  children. 

The  author  of  "An  Englishman  in  Paris,"  writing 
in  the  Fortnightly  about  Emile  de  Girardin,  whom 
he  calls  "The  King  of  Journalists,"  shows  us  that 
so  far  back  as  the  thirties  and  forties  Girardin  kept 
a  voluminous  record  of  every  contemporary  whose 
name  was  at  all  likely  to  recur  in  the  warfare  of 
politics,  and  in  so  far  as  he  could  do  so  he  got  this 
record  from  the  revelations  made  at  one  time  or 
another  by  the  men  themselves.  "  Girardin,  who 
could  be  very  amiable  at  times,"  says  Mr.  Vandam. 
"asked  me  to  test  his  system.  I  named  a  political 
personage,  somewhat  en  evidence  at  the  time,  and  in 
less  than  a  moment  I  had  not  only  the  main  lines  of 
his  career  before  me,  but  particulars  which  could  not 
be  gathered  either  from  books  or  newspapers." 

Stanley  J.  Weyman's  next  book  will  not  be  issued 
until  next  spring.  It  is  a  novel  called  "Shrewsbury," 
and  is  now  running  serially  in  the  newspapers. 

William  Allen  White's  "  The  Real  Issue,"  a  book 
of  Kansas  stories,  is  in  its  sixth  thousand. 

Mrs.  Stannard  ("John  Strange  Winter")  is  living 
at  Dieppe,  to  which  seaside  resort  she  dedicates  her 
latest  volume.  The  Dieppois  press  seems  to  appre- 
ciate the  compliment  highly  (says  a  correspondent), 
the  dedication  having  been  translated  in  all  the  local 
papers.  Mrs.  Stannard's  special  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Dieppe  appears  to  be  that  her  husband  has  greatly 
benefited  by  his  residence  there.  Mr.  Stannard  is 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Dieppe  Golf  Club. 
Many  French  people  have  taken  with  enthusiasm  to 
a  game  which  they  describe  as  "  le  golflinks." 
Aubrey  Beardsley  is  also  staying — though  not  perma- 
nently— at  Dieppe,  working  at  some  illustrations. 
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For  the  entire  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence  the 
Century  Magazine  has  made  a  specialty  of  portraits 
of  famous  people,  and  these  have  been  engraved  by 
the  men  who  have  made  America  lead  the  world  in 
wood  engraving.  The  work  of  Timoihy  Cole.  T. 
Johnson.  W.  B.  Closson,  J.  H.  E.  Whitney,  G.  Kruell. 
Miss  Powell,  and  others,  is  shown  at  its  best  in 
these  portraits.  The  original  portraits  are  the  work 
of  many  of  the  best-known  painters  of  the  world  and 
its  most  artistic  photographers,  and  they  include  the 
best  obtainable  likenesses  of  crowned  heads,  states- 
men, poets,  artists,  musicians,  novelists,  essayists,  etc. 


The  publishers  of  the  Century  have  had  constant 
calls  for  proof  copies  of  many  of  these  portraits  for 
framing,  and  a  limited  number  have  been  supplied  at 
$1.00  each  for  ordinary  proofs  and  $2.00  for  India 
proofs.  They  have  now  gathered  together  the  very 
best  and  most  popular  one  hundred  of  the  many 
hundreds  that  have  appeared  and  issued  these  in  port- 
folio form  at  a  nominal  price  to  subscribers  to  the 
Century  and  Argonaut. 

The  portraits  will  be  printed  on  heavy  paper  with 
broad  margins,  size  9K  x  13  J^ ,  each  on  a  sheet  by  it- 
self, and  the  entire  one  hundred  will  be  gathered  into 
a  richly  decorated  box.  The  De  Vinne  Press  will 
do  the  printing  in  the  best  possible  manner  so  that 
each  portrait  will  be  like  a  fine  proof.  A  fac- simile  of 
the  autograph  will  be  added  in  nearly  every  case. 

What  has  cost  the  Century  Company  nearly 
$30,000,  you  can  get,  through  the  Argonaut,  for 
a  nominal  sum.  For  $8.50  we  will  give  what 
you  could  not  get  otherwise  for  less  than  $15.50. 
namely  : 

The  Century  Gallery  of  One  Hundred  Portraits 

Will  cost  $7.50  at  your  bookseller's  ;  the  Century 
Magazine,  for  a  year— cost.  $4.00  ;  the  Argonaut. 
for  a  year — cost,  $4.00. 

The  Portrait  Gallery  will  not  be  for  sale  at  any 
price  at  present,  and  can  only  be  had  in  connec- 
tion with  new  subscriptions  or  renewals  to  the 
Argonaut  and   the    Century   Magazine, 

This  offer— certainly  a  remarkable  one- 
old  and   new.    city  and  country  sul 
portfolio  is  on  exhibition  at  the  A  rg 
office.     Call  and  examine  the  picture;- 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  i8,  1S97. 


"  The  Hoosier  Doctor."  another  play  by  Augustus 
Thomas,  has  been  produced  this  week.  It  is  new  to 
San  Francisco,  although  it  has  held  the  boards  for 
about  a  year.  It  has  been  played  principally  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  has  just  concluded  a  successful 
engagement  in  Chicago.  The  play  is  Western  in  its 
tone,  and  would  seem  calculated  to  prove  popular  in 
the  Middle  West. 

It  is  odd,  but  people  seem  pleased  with  the  pres- 
entation of  scenes  upon  the  stage  from  the  life 
they  know.  The  long  success  of  Harrigan  and 
Hart  in  New  York  was  due  to  their  picturing  of 
East  Side  scenes  with  which  the  New  Yorkers  were 
familiar.  Western  plays  seem  to  be  more  successful 
in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  In  San  Francisco 
recently  a  play  which  placed  upon  the  stage  scenes 
from  the  Chinatown  which  all  San  Franciscans  know 
so  welt,  ran  for  many  weeks.  Its  local  success 
does  not  seein  to  be  duplicated  in  New  York.  AH  of 
these  facts  would  seem  to  prove  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Crumrales's  theory  in  regard  to  the  real 
pump  and  real  tubs  upon  the  stage  winning  the  ap- 
proval of  people  who  have  pumps  and  tubs  at  home. 

"The  Hoosier  Doctor"  is  a  simple  play  cast  in  a 
homely  key.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  same  vein  as 
"Shore  Acres."  "The  Old  Homestead,"  and  other 
rural  dramas.  Its  effects,  however,  are  not  quite  so 
broad,  nor  is  the  comedy  element  in  it  so  pronounced, 
and  there  is  rather  more  of  pathos — in  fact,  at  times, 
rather  too  much  juvenile  pathos.  The  story  is  brief. 
Dr.  Willow,  a  mild,  good-humored,  middle-aged 
man.  is  the  father  of  a  numerous  family  of  daugh- 
ters ;  their  mother  is  dead,  and  their  grandmother 
makes  life  lively  for  them  by  presiding  over  the 
household.  He  has  been  a  failure  in  everything,  and 
has  been  everything  by  turns,  but  nothing  long.  He 
is  earning  a  precarious  living  as  a  newspaper- carrier, 
book-agent,  and  J ack-of-all- trades  generally,  while  he 
is  studying  medicine,  and  in  the  first  act  he  has  just 
won  his  sheepskin  as  a  "  homceopathic  practitioner." 
One  of  his  daughters,  Harriet,  is  married  to  a 
drunken  ne'er-do-well,  who  can  not  support  her,  and 
she  has  been  obliged  to  return  to  the  shelter  of  his 
roof.  Another,  Martha,  is  in  love  with  a  journey- 
man printer,  whose  suit  is  bitterly  opposed  by 
Grandma.  Another  daughter,  Alvira.  works  as  a 
type-writer,  and  is  sought  in  marriage  by  the  village 
grocer,  Higgios— for  the  play  is  set  in  the  village  of 
Vincennes,  Ind.  Dr.  Willow  spends  his  lime  trying 
to  make  a  living,  trying  to  shield  his  daughters 
from  the  perennial  -ill-temper  of  Grandma,  try- 
ing to  cure  his  son-in-law,  Fred  Dalrymple.  of 
his  thirst  for  strong  drink,  and  secretly  making 
love  to  a  pretty  widow,  Mrs.  Bunce.  To  add  to  his 
numerous  perplexities,  one  of  his  poverty-stricken 
patients  dies,  leaving  a  little  motherless  girl,  and  Dr. 
Willow,  having  no  food  at  home  and  no  credit  at  the 
grocer's,  brings  her  home  and  adopts  her,  to  the 
violent  rage  of  Grandma.  The  amiable  doctor  then 
connives  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Martha  to 
her  printer  lover  without  the  knowledge  of  Grandma, 
and  it  takes  place  at  the  house  of  the  widow  Bunce. 
This  lady,  by  this  time,  he  has  secretly  married,  and 
he  has  been  staying  at  her  house  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  telling  Grandma  on  his  re- 
turn that  he  has  been  visiting  a  patient,  "  Mr.  Robin- 
son." Higgins,  the  grocer,  who  is  a  town  gossip,  has 
seen  him  coming  from  the  Bunce  house,  and  warns 
the  Whitecap  element  of  Vincennes.  Just  as  the 
wedding  of  Martha  and  Tom  Bunce  at  the  Bunce 
house  is  over,  and  all  have  left  save  Dr.  Willow  and 
his  bride,  a  violent  knocking  is  heard  and  Wbiiecaps 
enter  the  house.  They  threaten  to  tar  and  feather 
the  doctor  and  to  whip  Mrs.  Bunce.  when  they  are 
checked  by  the  appearance  of  the  doctor's  drunken 
son-in-law,  Fred  Dalrymple,  carrying  a  shot-gun 
loaded  with  buck-shot.  On  his  heels  come  the 
police  officers,  and  the  Whitecaps  are  arrested.  The 
play  winds  up  with  the  doctor  interceding  for  the 
Whitecaps  and  the  disclosure  of  his  marriage  and 
his  daughter's  marriage  to  Grandma, 

The  play  is  an  interesting  one,  although  the  stage- 
child  business  is  rather  overdone.  The  adoption  of 
the  little  one  in  the  first  act  is  enough.  The  subse- 
quent undressing  and  putting  her  to  bed  by  the 
doctor  is  rather  mawkish.  Mr.  Thomas  would  do 
well  to  leave  it  out.  The  Whitecap  incident,  too,  is 
not  well  treated.  It  does  not  fit  in  well  with  the 
placid  play.  If  it  is  intended  to  be  impressive,  it 
misses  the  point  when  the  doctor  intercedes  for  the 
forgiveness  of  the  Whitecaps.  This  makes  him  out 
so  weak  as  to  be  almost  contemptible.  A  man  might 
forgive  an  injury  to  himself,  but  not  insult  and 
outrage  to  his  wife.     Then,  too,  the  Whitecap  scene 

-:ht  appear  impressive  to  an  Indiana  audience,  but 

^  San  Francisco  one.     There  were  doubtless 

in   the  Columbia  Theatre  this  week  who  had 

=  •  seen  the  San  Francisco  Vigilantes  hang- 


ing Casey  and  Cora  from  the  gallows  in  front  of  Fort 
Gunnybags.  Contrasted  with  those  grim  and  bloody 
days  the  Whitecap's  switches  and  tar  and  feathers 
seem  like  a  confetti  fight. 

The  company  is  an  excellent  one.  Digby  Bell 
plays  Dr.  Willow  with  a  gentle  humor  and  wins  his 
audience  at  once.  But  he  is  eclipsed  by  Laura  Joyce 
Bell  in  the  character  of  Grandma — a  striking  study 
of  an  old  lady  who  has  grown  old  ungracefully. 
The  daughters,  too,  are  very  well  played.  The  best 
of  these  is  Miss  Margaret  Owen  in  the  role  of 
Harriet,  the  wife  of  the  drunkard.  Miss  Viola  Miles 
takes  the  part  of  Alvira,  the  soured  type-writer 
sister,  well.  There  is  an  amusing  scene  with  her 
where  Higgins,  her  grocer-lover,  after  having  failed 
to  g- 1  her  to  listen  to  his  addresses,  dictates  a  letter  to 
her  on  the  type-writer  to  "  his  brother  Joe."  in  which 
he  tells  his  brother  how  he  loves  her,  with  the  result 
that  the  letter  comes  to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  As  a 
whole  the  company  is  a  very  fair  one  and  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary  traveling  troupe.  In  its 
hands  Mr.  Thomas's  play  certainly  receives  justice. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


San  Francisco  theatre-goers  have  been  startled  by 
the  announcement  that  no  more  New  York  syndicate 
attractions  are  to  be  sent  to  this  city.  This  prac- 
tically includes  all  of  the  first-class  attractions  on 
the  stage  to-day.  About  the  only  attractions  out  of 
the  Frohman  syndicate  include  the  companies  of 
Fanny  Davenport,  Francis  "Wilson.  Frank  Daniels, 
Sol  Smith  Russell,  and  the  Lilliputians.  Even  these 
companies  will  probably  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
syndicate,  as  the  first-class  theatres  in  most  of  the 
cities  are  now  in  the  syndicate's  control.  The  syn- 
dicate is  made  up  of  Charles  Frohman.  Al  Hayman, 
Klaw  &  Erlanger,  Rich  &  Harris,  of  Boston,  and 
Nixon  &  Zimmerman,  of  Philadelphia.  Fanny 
Davenport,  Nat  Goodwin,  and  Francis  Wilson  have 
been  fighting  the  syndicate,  but  have  been  silenced, 
if  not  subdued.  Augustin  Daly,  who  is  a  pretty  good 
fighter,  has  given  up  fighting  and  now  plays  his 
companies  in  the  syndicate  theatres. 

Charles  Frohman,  the  head  of  the  syndicate,  is 
quoted  as  saying  :  "We  have  lost  $100000  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  last  two  years.  William  H.  Crane's 
receipts  hardly  paid  the  ho'el  bills  of  the  company. 
This  case  is  one  out  of  many.  San  Francisco  has 
always  demanded  first-class  attractions.  We  send 
New  York  successes  to  San  Francisco.  The  critics 
of  the  coast  roast  them  and  us,  and  then  tell  the  public 
how  much  better  their  own  stock  companies  can 
render  the  same  piece.  As  San  Francisco  prefers 
cheap  plays,  we  have  decided  to  let  her  have  them. 
If  I  can  ship  to  San  Francisco  the  manuscript  of  my 
ten-year-old  plays  at  an  expense  of  half  a  dollar  for 
expressage  and  get  fat  royalties  from  local  stock  com- 
panies, why  should  I  spend  $5,000  for  railroad  fares 
in  sending  John  Drew  and  the  Empire  Stock  Com- 
pany out  there  to  present  the  same  things  ?  " 

It  is  unfortunate  for  San  Francisco  that  she  should 
thus  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  latest  London 
and  New  York  successes.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
remedy  for  it.  Frohman  and  Hayman  are  business 
men,  and  would  sot  abandon  any  business  which 
was  profitable.  If  they  cease  sending  first-class 
attractions  to  the  coast,  it  is  because  they  do  not  pay. 
San  Francisco  has  already  been  put  on  the  operatic 
black-list  so  far  as  grand-opera  companies  are  con- 
cerned. Now,  apparently,  she  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  dramatic  black-list  so  far  as  first-class 
attractions  are  concerned. 

There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  statements  of 
Frohman  and  Hayman  that  San  Franciscans  have 
been  neglecting  the  Eastern  attractions  for  the 
cheaper  productions  of  local  companies.  Whether 
they  did  so  because  the  local  productions  were 
cheaper  or  because  they  were  better,  it  rests  with  the 
audiences  to  say.  But  whether  they  were  better  or 
no,  the  fact  remains  that  San  Francisco  has  hitherto 
had  foreign  and  Eastern  attractions  and  the  local 
companies  as  well.  Now  it  will  have  to  content  itself 
with  the  local  companies. 

As  an  instance  of  what  we  shall  miss  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  few  of  the  syndicate  attractions  for  this 
season  are  here  mentioned  :  GQlette's  ' '  Secret  Ser- 
vice" :  "  Never  Again,"  an  adaptation  of  "  Le  True 
de  Seraphin  "  ;  Edwardes's  '  *  In  Town  "  London  com- 
pany, consisting  of  seventy-two  people  ;  Juliet  Nes- 
ville's  London  company  in  "The  Triumph  of  the 
Philistines,"  which  ran  so  long  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre  in  London  ;  new  comedies  by  Sidney 
Grundy,  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  James  M.  Barrie,  and 
C.  Stuart  Ogilvie  ;  R.  C.  Carton's  "Tree  of  Knowl- 
edge," the  opening  play  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
in  London  for  this  season  ;  an  adaptation  of  Anthony 
Hope's  "  Phroso,"  by  Edward  Rose,  who  dramatized 
' '  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  ;  a  new  play  by  Maurice 
Ordonneau  ;  a  new  farce  by  Alexander  Bisson  ;  a 
new  farce  of  George  Feydeau  ;  a  new  comedy  by 
Messrs.  Mars  and  Desvalliers,  the  authors  of  "  Le 
True  de  Seraphin"  ;  and  "Under  the  Red  Robe," 
billed  at  the  Baldwin  for  next  week.  This  play  is  the 
last  of  the  syndicate  attractions  which  will  come  to 
San  Francisco. 

An  invitation  song  recital  will  be  given  at  the  Byron 
Mauzy  Hall  next  Thursday  evening  by  Professor 
Joseph  Roeckel.  The  selections  will  be  bis  own  com-- 
positions.  Mme.  Ellen  Coursen  Roeckel  will  have 
charge  of  the  programme. 


Signor  Giuh'o  Minetti  and  Miss  .Alice  Bacon  will 
give  an  ensemble  concert  at  Sherman,  Clay  &:  Co.'s 
Hall  this  afternoon. 


The  Scharwenka  Recitals. 

The  musical  season  in  this  city  will  begin  aus- 
piciously next  Tuesday  evening  with  the  first  of  the 
series  of  piano  recitals  to  be  given  at  the  California 
Theatre  by  Xaver  Scharwenka.  This  famous  pianist 
and  composer  was  born  in  the  German  town  of 
Samter.  Posen,  forty-seven  years  ago.  and  conquered 
for  himself  a  brilliant  European  reputation  before  he 
determined  to  make  America  his  home,  seven  years 
ago.  He  was  accorded  the  much-envied  title  of 
(  ourt  Pianist  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  has 
made  brilliantly  successful  concert  tours  through  Ger- 
many. Russia.  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium.  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  England.  As  a  composer  he  is  no 
less  successful  than  as  a  pianist,  as  is  shown  by  the 
frequent  appearance  of  his  name  upon  the  best- 
chosen  concert  programmes.  Especially  popular  are 
his  Polish  dances,  which  rank  with  the  Hungarian 
dances  of  Brahms,  the  Spanish  dances  of  Moszkow- 
ski.  and  the  Slavonian  dances  of  Dvorak.  In  1891 
Scharwenka  came  to  this  country  and  founded  the 
Scharwenka  Conservatory  of  Music  in  New  York. 
In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  teacher,  he  has  made  a 
number  of  tours  through  the  country,  but  this  is  his 
first  visit  to  San  Francisco. 

An  idea  of  the  programmes  which  he  is  to  present 
may  be  had  from  that  prepared  for  Tuesday  evening. 
It  opens  with  a  fantasie  and  scherzo  by  Chopin,  aftpr 
which  Edward  Xavier  Roelker,  a  lyric  tenor,  will 
sing  a  couple  of  songs."  Then  Scharwenka  will  play 
the  Sonata  Appassionaia  and  a  Ricordanza  by 
Liszt  and  the  same  master's  arrangement  of  Rossini's 
"  Fest  Overture."  Mr.  Roelker  will  follow  with  the 
"Salve  Diraora"  from  "Faust."  and  for  a  final 
number  Scharwenka  will  play  four  of  his  own  com- 
positions— a  Spanish  serenade,  a  novelette,  a  staccato 
itude,  and  two  Polish  dances. 

The  first  concert  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, October  19th,  and  the  others  will  follow  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Thursday  evening.  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  Saturday  evening.  Reserved  seals, 
the  sale  of  which  will  commence  at  the  California 
Theatre  to-day  (Saturday),  will  be  sold  at  from  fifty 
cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

Camilla  Urso's  Concert. 

Mme.  Camilla  Urso.  who  will  soon  leave  for  Eu- 
rope, gave  a  concert  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  and  it  was  attended  by  many  of  her 
admirers.  She  was  assisted  by  Miss  Florence  Doane, 
Miss  Carrie  Bowes,  Miss  Marie  Lina  Voltz,  Mile. 
Eleanore Joseph,  Miss  Isobel  Kerr,  Miss  Xena  Rob- 
erts, Miss  Clara  Heyman,  Mr.  Arthur  Weiss,  and 
Signor  S.  Martinez.  The  following  excellent  pro- 
gramme was  presented  : 

Piano,  (a)  "Toccata  Fugue."  Bach,  fbj  "Spring 
Song,"  Jadassohn,  Miss  Carrie  Bowes  ;  preislied 
from  "  Meistersinger,"  Wagner.  Mr.  Rhys  Thomas  ; 
violin  solo,  Scotch  fantaisie  (introduction  adagio, 
scherzo,  andante,  finale).  Max  Bruch,  Mme.  Camilla 
Urso  ;  quartet,  fa)  "  I  Long  For  You,"  Hawley, 
(b)  "  Dorothy  Come"  (Suabian  folk-song).  Colonial 
Quartet;  piano  solo,  fa)  "Love  Dream,"  Liszt, 
fbj  "  Dance  of  the  Elves,"  Sapellnikoff,  Miss  Carrie 
Bowes  ;  "Ave  Maria,"  C.  Whitney,  (violin  obligato 
by  Camilla  Urso),  Miss  Florence  Doane  ;  violoncello, 
(a)  berceuse,  Simon,  (b)  papillon,  Popper,  Mr. 
Arthur  Weiss  ;  scene  from  "Gioconda,"  Ponchielli, 
Mr.  Rhys  Thomas ;  violin,  fa)  study,  Paganini, 
fbj  serenade,  Saint-Saens.  (c)  variations  on  a 
thema  of  Chopin  (dedicated  to  the  ladies  of  San 
Francisco).  Camilla  Urso,  Mme.  Camilla  Urso  ;  duo, 
"  Una  notte  a  Venezia,"  Arditi,  Miss  Florence  Doane 
and  Mr.  Rhys  Thomas. 

Mme.  Urso '5  farewell  concert  will  be  given  on  Sun- 
day evening,  October  17th,  at  Golden  Gate  Hall,  and 
a  most  interesting  programme  will  be  given  by  the 
same  artists  who  appeared  on  Thursday  evening. 

The  Abbey  Song  Recital. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Abbey,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
course  of  vocal  study  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
Europe,  gave  a  song  recital  last  night  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building.  There  was  a 
large  and  fashionable  audience  present,  who  highly 
enjoyed  the  following  excellent  programme  : 

"Trahison,"  Chaminade ;  fa-)  "Thy  Name," 
Mary  Knight  Wood,  (bj  "The  Violet,"  Helen 
Hood,  fc)  "Allah,"  Jules  Jordan;  fa)  "Viens, 
Mon  Bien  AimeV'  Chaminade,  fbj  "Si  J'Etais 
Jardinier,"  Chaminade.  fc)  "  L'Anneau  D' Argent," 
Chaminade;  "  Im  Herbst."  Franz;  fa)  "  Quella 
Fiamma,"  Marcello,  (b)  "Carmella,"  Tosti  ; 
"  Mignon,"  Gounod. 

For  Tour  Friends  Abroad. 

Solly  Waller's  Chinese  Calendar  for  1898. 


$2,000  00 

Schilling's  Best  baking  pow- 
der is  such  baking  powder  as 
you  would  ask  us  to  make  if 
you  knew  the  facts. 


Spectacles^ Eye  Glasses 

AWJfWFtY  fITTED  BY 

EXPERT  0PTICJANS 
ATMOoeFWE  PR'CES. 

J$Mty/fafa$&&) 

OPTICIANS  ANO^woTOGWNt' 

642  MARKET  ST.  L 


>   CmooniClE 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krsling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

This    Sunday   Evening.     Opening  Comic  Opera  Season. 

The  Triumph  of  Two  Continents.    The  Japanese 

Musical  Comedy, 

-:-    THE     GSISHA    -:- 

A  Tale  of  a  Tea- House 

(By  Special  Arrangement  with  Augustin  Daly.) 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co (Incorporated) Proprietors 

Next  Monday  Evening.  October  18th.  Charles   Frohman 
Presenls  the  Brilliant  Romance,  in  Four  Acts, 

UNDER    THE    RED    ROBE  ! 

Adapted    by  Edward   Rose   from    the   Novel  by  Stanley 

Weyman.  as  Performed  for  Over  300  Nights  at  the 
Empire  Theatre,  New  Vorlc. 


COLtTMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlander,  Gottlob&Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 
Did  You  Hear  What  a  Triumph 

-:-   THE    HOOSIER    DOCTOR     -:- 

Made  the  First  Week?  Monday.  October  jSth,  Com- 
mences the  Second  and  Last  Week  of  America's  Favorite 
Comedian.  Mr. Digby  Bell.  The  Company  Support- 
ing Htm  Proclaimed  the  Best  Seen  Here  This  Season. 

October  25th— First   Production   Here  of  the  Beautiful 
Comic  Opera.  "  An  American  Beauty.** 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 
THE     CREAT     MUSICAL     EVENT  ! 

The  Renowned  Composer  and  Pianist 

XAVER     SCHARWENKA 

In  a  Series  of  Brilliant   Piano   Recitals.     Assisted  by 
Mr.  Edward   Xavier  Rolker. 
Tuesday  Evening,  Oct.   19th.  Thursday  Evening,   Satur- 
day Evening,  Wednesday  Afternoon,  Saturday  Afternoon. 

Reserved  Seats,  50c,  75c.  SI. 00,  and  SI. 50. 


ORPHEUM. 


Week  Beginning  Monday,  October  18th. 
Arthur  &  Jennie  Dunn,  The  Diminutive  Comedy  Duo  ; 
Miss  Ola  Hayden,  Renowned  Contra  Tenor  Vocalist  : 
Miss  Edna  Collins,  Whistling  Artiste;  Joe— Hayden  & 
Hetherton — Queen,  Society  Sketch  Artists ;  Tremendous 
Success  of  Press  Eldridge.  "  The  Mother  Hubbard  Moo- 
ologist "  ;  Provo.  World-Renowned  Juggler:  John  J. 
Welch,  Eccentric  Dancer;  the  Adolphi  Trio,  Aenal  Hori- 
zontal Bar  Performers;  and  O'Brien  and  Havel  in  the 
"  Newsboy's  Courtship."  New  Selections  by  the  Knaben- 
Kapelle. 

Matinees  Wednesday.  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.    M.    ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Tel.  Sutler  1031.     Residence,  sig  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       H.AirjT^AT" 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 

Leave    San    Francisco,   commencing   Sept.  19,  1897. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  in.     Arrive  San  Fran- 
cisco, 4:55  p.  in- 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,    10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;   1:15 

p.  in. 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON.  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


Tod  R.  Scott. 
S.  L.  Harris. 


H.  S.  Foote,  Jr. 
H.  H.  Scott. 


H.  H.  SCOTT  COAL  CO. 

Telephone  Main  5703. 
C  t    1   151  T3 
238  Montgomery  St.,  San   Francisco 

YARD— S.  E.  Cor.  Beale  and  Folsom  Ste. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

633  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


WE  ARE  SURPRISED 

to  ever  be  asked  to  conspire 
with  a  builder  to  skin  his  job 
on  galvanized  iron. 


Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


October  iS,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"Under  the  Red  Robe." 
The  last  performance  of  Du  Souchet's  farce,  "  My 
Friend  from  India,"  at  the  Baldwin  will  be  given  to- 
morrow (Sunday)  night. 

On  Monday  we  are  to  see  "  Under  the  Red  Robe," 
which  Mr.  Frohman  would  have  kept  away  from  San 
Francisco  if  he  had  come  to  the  decision  which  is  to 
blight  us,  theatrically  speaking,  a  few  days  earlier. 
It  is  a  dramatization  by  Edward  Rose  of  Stanley 
Wey man's  novel  of  the  same  name,  and  ran  for 
more  than  three  hundred  consecutive  performances 
at  the  Empire  Theatre  in  New  York.  It  is  a  romantic 
play,  full  of  dramatic  situations  and  picturesque 
scenes,  in  which  the  handsome  costumes  of  the  day 
play  an  important  part.  The  hero.  Gil  de  Berault. 
is  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  enters  the  service  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  being  given  that  choice  as  an  alter- 
native to  death  for  having  transgressed  the  law 
against  dueling,  and,  in  endeavoring  to  dispose  of 
one  of  the  cardinal's  enemies,  he  meets  that  man's 
sister  and  falls  in  love  with  her.  An  exceedingly 
interesting  play  is  developed  in  following  his  fortunes 
to  their  successful  issue  in  his  marriage  to  the  woman 
of  his  choice. 

In  the  cast  which  is  to  present  the  piece  at  the 
Baldwin,  the  idle  of  Gil  de  Berault  will  be  played  by 
William  Morris  and  that  of  the  heroine  by  Mary 
Hampton.  Several  other  members  of  the  company 
are  well  known  here.  Frank  McGlynn  practiced  law 
here  some  years  ago  ;  he  is  a  nephew  of  the  Rev. 
Father  McGlynn,  the  New  York  priest  whose  diffi- 
culties with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ten  years  ago 
created  such  a  sensation.  Lawrence  Eddinger  was 
in  this  city  when  "  Little  Lord  Faunlleroy  "  was  first 
produced  here  ;  he  himself  took  one  of  the  minor 
parts,  and  his  young  son  was  one  of  the  two  little 
lords.  Olive  Crompton  is  a  niece  of  W.  H.  Ciomp- 
ton,  the  well-known  character  actor  of  the  Empire 
Theatre  Company.  Mary  Hampton,  who  is  a  native  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  last  here  with  the  "  Aristocracy" 
company.  William  Farnum  was  a  member  of  Olga 
Nethersole's  company  last  season.  Giles  Shine 
played  one  of  the  two  Dromios  in  "The  Comedy  of 
Errors"  with  Stuart  Robson,  and  was' for  two  years 
leading  comedian  for  Julia  Marlowe. 

"The  Geisha"  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  comic-opera  season  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  will  be  opened  to-morrow  (Sunday)  night 
with  the  initial  performance  of  "The  Geisha" — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  pronounced  "  Gaysha."  It  is 
a  musical  comedy  such  as  Englishmen  produce,  with 
a  pretty  Japanese  setting,  and  has  been  running  for 
nearly  three  years  in  London  and  for  two  seasons, 
with  equal  success,  at  Daly's,  New  York.  What  the 
plot  is  does  not  make  much  difference,  but  the  piece 
is  full  of  pretty  music  and  amusing  situations. 

The  cast  is  an  unusually  long  one,  and  includes  a 
number  of  new  people.  The  principal  male  role, 
that  of  a  pompous  Japanese  marquis,  will  be  taken 
by  Edwin  Stevens,  who  originated  it  in  New  York. 
Thomas  C.  Leary  will  be  the  proprietor  of  the  tea- 
house, where  the  first  act  is  laid.  Robert  Dunbar 
will  be  an  English  lieutenant,  and  Phil  Branson  will 
be  another  of  the  officers  of  H.  M.  S.  Turtle.  Miss 
Florence  Wolcott,  a  new-comer,  will  lead  the  distaff 
side  of  the  house,  with  the  role  of  O  Mimosa  San, 
the  principal  Geisha.  Tillie  Sallinger  will  be  the 
Lady  Constance  Wynne,  an  Englishwoman  who 
visits  Japan  on  her  yacht  ;  Miss  Edith  Hall,  another 
new-comer,  will  be  Mollie  Seamore,  one  of  her  party, 
a  soubrette  role  which,  though  it  was  first  intended  to 
be  subordinate,  has  been  made  one  of  the  principal 
ones  in  the  play  ;  Miss  Georgia  Cooper  will  be  a 
French  girl  who  acts  as  interpreter  at  the  tea-house  ; 
and  there  are  nearly  a  score  more  of  musmis,  naval 
officers,  and  other  minor  characters. 

The  scenery,  costumes,  and  accessories  have  been 
specially  prepared  for  this  production  from  the  Lon- 
don models,  and  both  the  chorus  and  the  orchestra 
have  been  notably  augmented. 

At  the  Orpheum. 

There  are  to  be  four  new  features  on  the  Orpheum 
programme  for  next  week.  The  first  of  these  is 
Arthur  and  Jennie  Dunn,  a  couple  of  small  comedians 
who  present  a  laughable  farce  entitled  ' '  In  Love 
with  the  Bell- Boy."  Another  couple  of  sketch  artists 
are  Hayden  and  Hetherton,  who  satirize  scenes  of 
society  life.  The  other  new-comers  are  Miss  Ola 
Hayden,  a  singer  with  a  remarkable  contra-tenor 
voice,  and  Miss  Edna  Collins,  who  whistles  after  the 
manner  of  Mrs.  Shaw  and  Lawton. 

With  these,  the  programme  will  comprise  the  best 
features  of  this  week's  bill.  Prominent  among  them 
is  Press  Eldridge,  who  has  been  called  the  "  Mother 
Hubbard  Monologist,"  from  the  extraordinary  gar- 
ment he  wears  ;  he  tells  his  stories  as  well  as  Lew 
Dockstader  and  in  a  confidential  manner  that  is 
very  amusing.  Provo,  the  juggler,  accomplishes 
some  remarkable  feats  in  tossing  balls  and  other 
objects  in  the  air,  and  John  J.  Welch,  the  eccentric 
dancer,  makes  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  en- 
durance. O'Brien  and  Havel  will  repeat  their 
"Newsboy's  Courtship,"  the  Adolphi  Trio  will  per- 
form new  feats  on  the  horizontal  bar,  and  the 
Knaben-Kapelle  will  be  heard  in  new  selections. 


il 


"The  Hoosier  Doctor." 
It  seems  almost  impossible  that  seven  years  have 
elapsed  since  Digby  Bell  was  in  San  Francisco  before 


this  present  visit.  He  was  here  as  a  comedian  of 
light  opera  in  the  *last  days  of  the  Old  California 
Theatre,  and  he  has  been  at  the  Baldwin  once  or 
twice,  but  his  strong  personality  has  made  a  marked 
impression  on  local  thealre-goers.  and  he  was  wel- 
comed by  an  overflowing  house  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Monday  night.  Many,  of  course,  were 
attracted  in  part  by  interest  in  Mr.  Thomas's  play, 
and  in  the  later  part  of  the  week  both  star  and  play 
have  been  thoroughly  satisfying  well-filled  houses. 
The  indications  are  that  the  Columbia  will  do  excel- 
lent business  during  the  coming  week,  which  will 
conclude  the  engagment. 

"  An  American  Beauty,"  the  comic  opera  in  which 
Lillian  Russell  sang  in  New  York  in  the  earlv  part 
of  last  season,  and  which  has  since  been  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  is  to  be  the  attraction  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  after  "The  Hoosier  Doctor."  The  com- 
pany will  be  headed  by  Corinne,  and  will  comprise 
sixty  persons. 

Miss  Bates's  Farewell  Reception. 
The  reception  held  on  the  atage  of  the  Columbia 
Theatre  by  Miss  Blanche  Bates,  last  Sunday  after- 
noon, was  a  decided  innovation  in  San  Francisco, 
though  such  affairs  are  quite  common  in  London 
and  are  not  unknown  in  New  York.  The  invitations 
read  from  three  to  five,  and  between  those  hours 
some  two  hundred  friends  of  the  young  actress  passed 
the  stage-door  keeper  and  found  their  way  through 
the  wings  to  the  stage,  where  they  congratulated  the 
young  actress  on  her  success  during  the  past  season 
and  wished  her  bon  voyage.  Miss  Bates  was  assisted 
in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Varney  Gaskill,  Mrs.  Paul 
Cobles,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Wise,  Mrs.  Annie  Selig- 
man,  Miss  Grace  Sabin,  and  Miss  Annie  Gottlob. 
During  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Mme.  Tojetti  and 
Richard  Hotaling  sang  and  Eugene  Schmitz  played 
the  violin,  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  accompanying  him 
on  the  piano.  The  stage  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  pink  blossoms  and  light  refreshments  were 
served. 

Notes. 
"  In  Old  Kentucky  "  is  soon  to  play  a  return  en- 
gagement at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Robert  Mantell  in  his  new  play,  "  A  Secret  War- 
rant," supported  by  Charlotte  Behrens,  is  one  of  the 
coming  attractions  at  the  Columbia. 

The  first  play  of  the  stock  company  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York,  this  season  will  be  the 
new  Pinero  piece,  "  The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly." 

The  Bostonians  still  retain  "  Robin  Hood  "  in  their 
repertoire,  which,  when  they  visit  us  this  winter,  will 
also  include  "The  Serenaders,"  "  Rip  Van  Winkle," 
and  "  Rob  Roy." 

H.  A.  du  Souchet,  author  of  "  My  Friend  from 
India,"  has  written  the  libretto  for  a  new  opera, 
"Captain  Kydd,"  for  which  Rudolph  Aronson  is 
writing  the  music. 

"  In  Gay  New  York,"  which  had  a  great  success  at 
the  Casino,  in  New  York,  will  be  at  the  Baldwin  in 
the  latter  part  of  next  month.  Eddie  Foy  and  Lew 
Harrison  are  leading  members  of  the  company. 

"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  is  to  be  Auguslin 
Daly's  next  Shakespearean  revival.  Ada  Rehan  will, 
of  course,  be  the  Portia,  and  there  is  some  indecision 
as  to  whether  Shylock  will  be  intrusted  to  George 
Clarke  or  to  Augustus  Cooke, 

Joseph  Proctor,  a  veteran  actor  who  managed  the 
new  Sacramento  Theatre  in  Sacramento  in  1853  and 
for  some  years  thereafter,  and  became  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre  in  this  city  in  1870,  died  at 
his  home  in  Boston  on  October  2d. 

Charles  Dickson,  who  is  best  remembered  here 
for  his  work  in  Mrs.  Pacheco's  play,  "Incog,"  will 
be  the  leading  comedian  in  "Lost,  Strayed  or 
Stolen "  when  it  is  presented  here,  and  later  in  the 
season  he  will  be  the  star  of  "The  Prince  and  the 
Prima  Donna." 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix  will  give  a  series  of  four  classical 
concerts  at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall  on-  the  evenings 
of  October  18th.  November  16th,  December  14th, 
and  January  18th.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  John 
Marquardt,  Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger,  Mr.  Giulio 
Minetti,  and  Mr.  L.  von  der  Mehden. 

The  opening  production  of  the  opera  season  at  the 
California  Theatre  will  be  Ponchielli's  "La  Gio- 
conda,"  which  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Tivoli.  The  company, 
by  the  way,  including  both  the  singers  and  the  con- 
ductor, are  very  highly  praised  by  the  Mexican  press. 

Maude  Adams  is  such  a  personal  favorite  in  New 
York  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance 
of  "The  Little  Minister"  at  the  Empire  Theatre, 
the  house  was  packed  with  her  friends,  and  their 
well-meant  enthusiasm  gave  an  erroneous  impression 
that  there  was  a  "  claque  "  in  the  house.  The  curtain 
had  to  be  lifted  five  times  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  act,  by  which  time,  of  course,  opportunity  had 
not  been  afforded  to  judge  either  of  the  actress  or  of 
the  play.  Both  Miss  Adams  and  "  The  Little 
Minister,"  however,  have  by  this  time  abundantly 
proved  their  possession  of  strong  merit. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Edna  Wallace  Hopper 
does  not  leave  the  company  in  which  she  is  com- 


pelled to  act  opposite  to  De  Wolf  Hopper  is  that,  in 
addition  to  being  held  by  a  contract,  she  is  herself  a 
partner  in  the  enterprise.  She  will  probably  with- 
draw from  the  organization,  however,  after  next 
May.  What  she  will  do  then  she  has  not  decided. 
She  has  received  two  offers  to  star  in  musical 
comedy  in  this  country  and  one  to  appear  in  operetta 
in  England,  and  Charles  Frohman  stands  ready  at 
any  time  to  take  her  back  into  the  Empire  Stock 
Company,  which  she  deserted  for  the  comic-opera 
stage. 

Ethel  Sprague,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Kate  Chase 
Sprague  and  granddaughter  of  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
the  war  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  later  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  to 
make  her  debut  in  vaudeville  at  Proctor's,  in  New 
York,  on  Monday  night,  in  a  brief  sketch,  with  E.  J. 
Ratcliffe,  the  actor  who  was  arrested  not  long  ago 
for  assaulting  his  wife.  Miss  Sprague  was  a  famous 
cross-country  rider  in  Washington  when  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam C.  Whitney  was  a  leader  there  ;  later  she 
appeared  in  Richard  Mansfield's  Company,  and  last 
year  she  was  suddenly  married  in  this  city  to  Dr. 
Frank  Donaldson,  a  member  of  a  well-known  Bald- 
more  family. 


Outraged  Art-Lovers. 
Some  years  ago,  a  small  knot  of  artists  in  San 
Francisco  became  offended  at  the  sheet-iron  statue, 
of  Dr.  Cogswell,  which  that  dental  philanthropist  had 
presented  to  the  city,  and  which  disfigured  the  corner 
of  Drumm  and  California  Streets.  This  dreadful 
thing  had  been  presented  to  the  city  by  Dr.  Cogswell, 
and  his  statue  was  modestly  mentioned  as  "The 
Genius  of  the  Fountain."  To  the  ordinary  San 
Francisco  supervisor,  a  "genius"  means  almost  any- 
thing or  nothing,  but  even  to  their  untutored  minds 
it  does  not  always  mean  an  elderly  dentist  modeled 
in  sheet-iron,  with  sheet-iron  frock-coat,  sheet-iron 
trousers,  and  sheet-iron  shoes.  After  it  had  been 
erected,  however,  it  remained,  through  municipal  in- 
ertia, but  to  the  increasing  rage  and  anger  of  the 
artists.  They  talked  over  its  removal  many  times, 
and  finally  one  night,  shortly  after  midnight,  they  re- 
paired to  the  spot  with  a  long  hawser,  took  a  turn 
around  the  neck  of  the  genius  of  the  fountain,  and 
hauled  it  down.  The  next  day  ihe  supervisors  hauled 
it  away.  The  pedestal  still  remains,  but  that  will 
probably  soon  go  also.  In  the  meantime,  the  same 
knot  of  artists  have  become  offended  by  the  gigantic 
sign  of  a  local  firm  of  ready-made  clothing  dealers,  who 


have  erected  on  one  of  the  magnificent  hills  adjacent 
to  Twin  Peaks  a  long  line  of  letters  spelling  their  firm 
name,  andwhich.  sharp'y  outlined  against  the  Western 
sky.  affront  the  artists  and  astonish  the  stranger. 
On  a  recent  night,  the  same  knot  of  art-lovers  loaded 
themselves  into  cabs  and  drove  out  to  the  suburbs, 
climbing  the  steep  hill,  intent  upon  making  away 
with  this  vandal  sign.  They  took  with  them  axes 
and  saws,  but  after  they  had  worked  for  two  and  a 
half  hours  removing  a  single  one  of  the  letters,  they 
concluded  that  it  was  too  much  work  for  artists,  and 
had  better  be  left  to  artisans.  So.  abandoning  their 
task,  they  returned  to  the  city.  The  net  results  were 
the  demolition  of  one  letter  of  the  alphabet  aDd  a 
bill  of  twenty-seven  dollars  for  cab-hire  incurred  by 
the  Mjecen^s  of  the  party. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  121110s $6.00 

6  "     3.00 


Sunday  Call 12 

Weekly  Call 12 


Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOII>'  D.  SPRECKKLS,  Proprietor. 

G-EO.    T7S7\    S  H  IE*.  E  ~KT  !E  , 

739  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Headquarters  for  Hunters',  Anglers',  Guns, 
Fishing  Tackle,  and  Sportsmen's  Goods. 

Supplies  for  Hunters,  Campers,  Wheelmen,  Boxers,  Base- 
ballers.  Trainers,    Send  for  Catalogue.    Tel.  Clay  41. 


FASHIONABLE  AUCTION 

The  exquisite  Stock  of  Ornaments,  Fancy  China, 
Cut  Glass,  Lamps,  etc.,  of  the  retiring  firm  of  Cook 
&  Co.,  is  now  being  offered 

At  AtLction 

Daily  at  2  o'clock  afternoons  and  7:30  evenings. 

123  KEARNY  ST. 

"EXIT" 

COOK  &  CO. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
Richard    A.  McCurdy,  President 

STATEMENT 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1896 

According  to  the  Standard  of  the  Insurance 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

INCOME. 

Received  for  Premiums .S    39,593,-114   20 

From  all  other  Sources 10,109,281  07 

«  49,702,695  27 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

To  Policy-holders  for  Claims 

by  Death I»    12,595,113  39 

To  Policy-holders  for  Endow- 
ments, Dividends,  etc 1  2,842,456  11 

For  all  other  Accounts 10,781,005  64 

S  36,218,575  14 
ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  and  other 

Securities SI  10, 12  5,082  15 

First  lien  Loans  on   Bond  and 

Mortgage 71,543,929  56 

Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds 11,091,525  OO 

Real  Estate 22,767,666  65 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 
panies        12,680,390  OO 

Accrued  Interest,  Net  Deferred 

Premiums,  etc 6,535,555  06 

S234.744.148  42 
Reserve  for  Policies  and  other 

Liabilities 205,010,633  72 

Surplus 8   29,733,514   70 

Insurance     and     Annuities     in 

force 8918,698,338  45 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  Statement  and 
find  the  same  to  be  correct ;  liabilities  calculated  by  the 
Insurance  Department.  Charles  A.  Preller,  Auditor. 


From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 


ROBERT  A.  GRANNISS,  Vice-President 


Please  apply  to 

A.   B.  FORBES  &  SON 
Mutual  Life  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


No  action  taken  by  the  United  States  in  many 
years  has  caused  so  much  excitement  in  France  as 
the  new  tariff  bill.  Dressmakers  are  complaining 
that  they  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  foreign 
custom  ;  milliners,  that  they  are  selling  one-half  their 
usual  number  of  hats  ;  while  the  Bon  Marche.  Ihe 
Louvre,  and  other  large  shops  declare  that  their 
autumn  profits  have  been  diminished  by  one-third. 
Among  American  tourists,  the  result  is  universal  re- 
bellion, according  to  Laurence  Franklin,  writing  to 
the  Providence  Journal,  and  our  compatriots  may 
be  distinguished  in  the  Paris  shops  before  the  show- 
windows,  and  on  the  boulevards  by  the  expression  of 
discontent  which  darkens  their  faces.  Such  exclama- 
tions as  "  It  is  unfair."  "  1  don't  care  what  papa  says, 
I  shall  buy  what  I  want !  "  "  We  won't  count  that !  " 
or  •"  We  shall  have  to  lie  about  il,  that's  all  !  "  show  lo 
what  cause  their  vexation  is  due  ;  and  also  wljere  the 
danger  of  the  new  bill  lies.  Recently  Mr.  Franklin 
had  occasion  to  make  the  round  of  the  dressmaking 
establishments  with  some  friends  who  had  called  on 
him  to  serve  as  an  interpreter.  Whenever  he  ex- 
plained that  the  new  tariff  bill  would  necessarily 
limit  our  purchases,  the  dressmaker  invariably  re- 
plied :  "Oh,  I  can  arrange  that.  1  have  only  to 
make  out  a  special  bill  for  half  the  amount  to  show 
at  the  custom-house.  You  swear  to  the  false  one, 
and  you  will  get  through  without  difficulty.     I  have 

just  done   that  for  Mrs,  S ,   Mrs.  W — -,   and 

others  of  our  customers." 

General  Miles's  famous  tour  of  Europe  has  cost 
him  a  pretty  penny.  While  it  is  true  he  was  allowed 
something  for  his  own  expenses,  he  took  his  wife  and 
family  with  him,  and  one  can  not  stay  in  Europe 
three  or  four  months,  traveling  everywhere,  receiving 
entertainment  and  giving  it  in  return,  without  making 
heavy  drafts  upon  his  letter  of  credit.  An  army 
officer  who  had  a  chance  to  go  on  this  trip  with  the 
general  of  the  army,  tells  Waller  Wellman,  who  tells 
of  it  in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  that  he  declined 
because  he  could  not  afford  it.  In  bis  opinion,  General 
Miles  has  about  bankrupted  himself  in  this  exploit. 
At  any  rate,  it  will  take  several  years  of  saving  out  of 
his  salary  to  overcome  the  deficit.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  excursion  has  been  worth  what  it  cost. 
It  was  in  London  that  General  Miles  had  his  greatest 
social  triumphs.  There  he  was  wined  and  dined,  and 
Mr.  Wellman  suspects  he  found  it  necessary  to  give 
some  very  expensive  dinners  in  order  to  even  up  the 
score.  Of  the  swellest  of  these  affairs  which  General 
Miles  attended,  a  reception  given  by  a  titled  million- 
aire, the  London  papers  said  in  their  society  columns 
next  morning,  after  giving  a  list  of  all  the  dukes  and 
duchesses  and  barons  and  such  things  who  were 
among  the  guests:  "Mr.  Miles  and  a  number  of 
other  Americans  were  also  present."  How  proud  the 
general  of  the  American  army  must  have  been  to  see 
himself  put  in  the  "  also  ran  "  column. 

There  has  been  a  growing  complaint  in  Paris  that 
foreign  decorations  are  worn  by  many  persons  who 
are  not  entitled  to  wear  them,  and  at  last  the  French 
minister  of  justice  has  taken  steps  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice. He  has  issued  a  strong  edict  against  the  illicit 
wearing  of  foreign  orders  and  decorations.  The 
chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  recently  dis- 
covered that  the  number  of  persons  exhibiting  such 
insignia  was  in  excess  of  the  usual  number  of  authori- 
zations granted  from  his  department,  hence  the  min- 
isterial circular.  Furthermore,  the  minister  enjoins 
the  procureurs  generaux  to  see  that  the  wearers  of 
foreign  decorations  strictly  comply  with  all  the  exist- 
ing rules,  which  enjoin  that  the  crosses  of  equal  size 
to  the  ribbon  or  rosette  shall  be  worn  where  they  can 
be  seen  when  such  foreign  decorations  resemble 
those  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  this  way  the  min- 
ister hopes  to  insure  a  proper  respect  for  the  in- 
signia granted  by  other  powers  besides  France,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  guarantee  that  they  shall  not  be 
taken  for  badges  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  If  these 
instructions  are  rigorously  carried  out,  purveyors  of 
insignia  in  the  Palais  Royal  will  be  somewhat 
affected,  as  they  carry  on  quite  a  flourishing  trade 
with  flashy  adventurers  and  quacks,  who  wish  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  their  clients  or  dupes  with  a  brill- 
iant display  of  ribbons,  crosses,  and  rhinestone  stars. 

The  ideal  man-servant  is  the  military  one  who  has 
been  trained  to  explicit  obedience  and  never  thinks. 
Here  is  the  praise  a  man  was  once  heard  giving  his 
military  servant :  ' '  He's  a  capital  fellow  ;  always 
knows  where  you  keep  a  thing  and  puts  it  there. 
Give  you  my  word,  if  you  were  to  put  half  a  brick  on 
your  dressing-table,  there  that  brick  would  stay  till 
you  blessed  him  for  leaving  it.  He'd  dust  it  and  re- 
place it  four-square  carefully,  convinced  that  since 
you  put  it  there  it  answers  some  purpose  in  your  eyes." 
But  not  every  man  in  America  can  afford  such  a  lux- 
ury, and  in  many  households  a  maid-servant  is  being 
trained  to  do  valet  duty.  The  first  thing  a  girl  placed 
in  charge  of  her  master's  goods  should  do  is  to  make 
herself  acquainted  with  the  places  in  which  he  ex- 
pects to  find  his  belongings,  and,  having  discovered 
this,  to  stick  rightly  to  the  localities  thus  discov- 
e-ed.  The  washing,  when  brought  in,  should 
ruefully  looked  over,  mended,  and  put  away, 
icturns  from  the  laundry  being  placed  at 
torn,  thus  insuring  their  being  regularly  worn, 
a  certain  "set"  of  the  coat  which  is  abso- 


lutely ruined  by  the  process  of  hanging.  The  only 
possible  alternatives  are  the  shelf  of  the  wardrobe, 
on  which  the  carefully  folded  coat  is  laid  away,  or 
the  proper  coat-stretcher.  Trousers  must  be  care- 
fullv  folded  and  laid  away  after  brushing,  or  they 
must  be  fixed  in  the  trouser-stretchers,  which  prevent 
the  formation  of  wrinkles.  All  boots,  the  moment 
they  are  done  with,  should  be  treed.  This  precau- 
tion keeps  their  shape  and  makes  them  wear  double 
as  long  as  when  carelessly  flung  aside  and  allowed  to 
stand  just  as  they  were  tossed  from  the  foot,  while  a 
treed  boot  takes  half  the  time  to  clean.  Brushing  is 
an  art  in  itself,  and  requires  due  attention.  A 
medium  clothes-brush  will  keep  the  ordinary  gar- 
ments of  civilization  in  due  condition,  a  soft  or  hat- 
brush  being  used  for  the  silken  linings  and  velvet 
collar.  For  rough  shooting-suits  or  uniforms  a  stiff", 
short-bristled  brush  is  needed  ;  and  these  clothes 
should  be  brushed  out  as  soon  as  the  mud  is  dry  and 
before  it  has  time  to  sink  into  the  material. 


It  is  to  be  "  the  wearing  of  the  green  "  this  winter, 
and  no  mistake  (writes  Annie  Morton  Lane  from 
London).  Most  of  the  smartest  costumes  are  of 
dark  leaf-gTeen.  toned,  perhaps,  with  braidings  or 
pipings  or  trimmings  of  a  clearer,  brighter  shade  of 
the  same  color.  Boots  and  shoes  also  are  green — a 
beautiful,  dark,  shiny  green  leather — to  be  worn  with 
dark-green  stockings,  while  there  is  being  a  gigantic 
effort  made  to  push  green  kid  gloves  into  popular 
favor.  Of  course  all  this  "  green  fever"  is  caused  by 
the  Emerald  Isle  sojournings  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York.  It  is  a  fashion  that  is  practically 
London  born  and  bred,  for  in  Paris  red  still  shines 
triumphantly.  Mrs.  Lane  describes  a  delightful 
crimson  serge  gown  that  had  just  been  brought 
from  a  famous  modiste's  in  Paris,  and  mentions  as 
the  most  original  accompaniment  to  the  costume, 
and  one  that  no  Englishwoman  would  have  the 
courage  to  display,  a  pair  of  crimson  doeskin  shoes 
the  exact  tint  of  the  dress,  laced  and  tied  with  crim- 
son ribbon,  "which  certainly  is  an  improvement  in 
smartness  on  the  ordinary  tagged  shoe-laces  that  are 
forever  becoming  undone  and  hanging  about  one's 
feet." 


The  Nineteenth  Century  has  an  article  on  "The 
Growth  of  Caste  in  the  United  States,"  wherein  the 
author,  Mr.  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlain,  alludes  to 
"  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  best  society  any  more  than  Theodore  Parker 
did."  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  misinformed.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  asserted  with  fair  prospects  of 
proof  that  Walt  Whitman  never  really  penetrated 
the  best  circles  of  Philadelphia,  but  Boston  is  differ- 
ent, and  so  was  the  Autocrat.  In  Philadelphia,  birth 
gives  social  rank.  In  Boston,  in  Dr.  Holmes's  day, 
birth  and  achievement  (with  some  moderate  pecuni- 
ary lubrication)  gave  it.  Dr.  Holmes,  with  the 
Holmeses,  and  Wendells,  and  Dorothy  Q.  behind 
him,  was  very  well  fitted  out  with  lineage,  and  his 
achievements  were  notable,  both  in  his  profession  and 
out  of  it.  His  intimates  included  the  intellectual  and 
social  swells  of  his  time  and  town,  and  tradition  has 
it  that  when  he  went  to  New  York,  he  ate  periodically 
with  members  of  the  Astor  family.  Not  only  was 
there  no'better  society  in  Boston  during  Dr.  Holmes's 
life-time  than  that  which  he  adorned,  but  it  is  even 
suspected  (writes  E.  S.  Martin  in  Harpers  Weekly) 
that  the  best  Boston  society  of  that  day  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  remunerative  that  existed  in  the 
United  States.  Of  course  it  was  a  comparatively 
simple  society,  made  up  merely  of  folks  who  were 
folks,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  social  product 
of  times  of  great  pecuniary  enlargement  like  those 
now  present,  when  the  best  society  includes  no  one 
whose  steam-yacht  measures  less  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  on  the  water-line  and  who  is  not 
connected  by  marriage  or  intense  sympathy  with  the 
British  peerage.  Still,  it  was  the  best  society  the 
times  afforded. 

There  are  few  changes  in  the  fashions  announced 
for  men  this  fall,  but  a  few  points  are  worth  mention- 
ing. For  business  the  well-dressed  man  will  wear 
tweeds,  cheviots,  or  home-spun,  either  single-breasted 
sack  suits — the  reefer  in  rough  blue  cheviot  being 
the  only  correct  double-breasted  sack-coat — or  cut- 
away, the  latter  being  long-waisted  and  best  suited 
for  tall  and  slender  men.  With  the  latter,  double- 
breasted  fancy  waistcoats  will  be  much  worn.  Trous- 
ers will  taper  a  little  more — measuring,  say,  nineteen 
inches  at  the  knee  and  seventeen  and  a  half  at  the 
bottom.  The  frock-coat  will  be  made  of  a  dull 
vicuna,  will  fit  rather  loosely  in  the  body  and  closer 
in  the  skirts,  reaching  to  the  bend  of  the  knee.  Some 
English  frock-coats  will  be  bound  with  flat  braid. 
With  these  coats,  cassimere  or  worsted  trousers  in 
narrow  striped  patterns  on  dark  grounds  and  double- 
breasted  fancy  waistcoats  will  be  the  accepted  thing. 
In  evening- dress,  either  the  shawl  collar  or  that  with 
the  peaked  lapel  will  be  correct,  but  the  velvet  collar 
is  a  has-been.  The  waistcoat  has  a  pear-shaped 
opening  and  has  no  collar,  and  some  trousers  from 
London  have  two  lines  of  braid  down  the  sides.  The 
covert-coat  is  shorter  than  ever,  being  only  four  inches 
longer  than  the  sack-coat,  and  it  has  no  breast  pocket. 
Indeed,  the  outer  breast  pocket  is  now  considered 
bad  form  in  any  coat.  As  for  footwear,  all  shoes  and 
boots  are  round  or  even  square-toed  ;  russets  will  be 
worn  only  in  the  country  or  on  rainy  days  with  light 
sack  suits,  and  the  proper  patent-leather  walking-shoe 
is  not  laced  but  buttoned. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Luetgert  Murder  Case. 

Wichita.  Kan.,  September  30,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  We  hope  you  are  enjoying 
to  the  full  and  counting  the  columns  of  Lueigert 
murder  matter,  now  running  in  most  Chicago  shet-ts. 
We  have  never  seen  "stock"  for  sensationalism  in  a 
more  useful  or  condensed  form  for  newspapers,  or 
more  eagerly  seized  upon  and  utilized  by  those 
agencies.  Chicago  sheets,  from  the  fearless  Tribune 
down  to  the  meanest  scrub,  are  now  so  far  above  the 
high  moral  plane  common  to  them,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  be  temporarily  occupying  pinnacles  in  their 
careers. 

But  regarding  the  merits  of  the  case,  we  are  con- 
tinually perplexed  to  see  the  prosecution  trying  to 
prove  that  Luetgert  hated  his  wife.  Perhaps  he  did 
hate  his  wife,  and  for  a  great  good  cause,  like  nag- 
ging, or  gadding,  or  serving  cold  coffee.  Perhaps 
she  was  not  obedient,  subservient,  low-voiced,  and 
humble  in  her  husband's  presence,  thus  flagrantly 
breaking  the  Scriptural  injunction  that  wives  must  at 
all  times  be  in  full  subjection  to  their  husbands.  So, 
if  the  defense  is  careful  to  make  this  clear,  the  jury 
will  to  a  man  take  the  case  home  lo  themselves  and 
infallibly  find  the  small  bones  in  the  liqueur  d' abattoir 
to  be  those  of  a  canine.  The  prosecution  should  be 
very  careful  how  it  proves  that  Mr.  Luetgert  hated 
his  wife.  It  should  rather  try  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  loved  his  wife,  but  was  forced  to 
part  with  her  for  the  benefit  of  the  newspapers. 

Gilbert. 


A  Silverbug's  Suggestion. 

Lugano,  Ticino,  Switzerland, 

September  20,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut:  With,  say,  1,000  million  of 
those  much-abused  silver  dollars  of  the  United 
States  to  consider,  it  would  take  about  500  million  of 
the  gold  dollars  to  maintain  the  parity. 

Now  Uncle  Sam's  credit  is  improving  every  day, 
and  to  issue  and  dispose  of  500  million  "  coin  "  bonds 
should  not  prove  a  difficult  matter — nor  to  reinvest 
the  proceeds  in  European  gold-government  securities. 

This  simple  operation  would,  on  account  of  the 
superior  credit  of  the  United  States  Government, 
prove  a  source  of  revenue,  maintain  without  interna- 
tional agreement  its  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  and  at  the 
same  time  500  million  of  those  foreign  governments' 
"gold"  securities  would  be  a  weapon  of  war  against 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

Any  one  conversant  with  the  banking  system  in 
Europe  knows  that  to  tie  up  500  million  dollars'  worth 
of  gold  at  a  critical  moment  would  mean  the  biggest 
battle  ever  won,  without  so  much  as  the  firing  of  a 
single  gun. 

I  inclose  with  this  a  clipping  from  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  of  September  18th,  which  may  interest  you — 
a  comment  on  the  Argonaut's  remarks  on  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  trial  of  Butler,  the  Australian 
murderer.  Silverbug. 


"Bill"  Nye's  Wife  and  Children. 

Buck  Shoals,  Fletcher,  N.  C.( 
September  28,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  We  are  very  much  affected 
to  learn  that  Mrs.  Clara  F.  Nye,  widow  of  Mr. 
Edgar  W.  Nye  ("  Bill  "  Nye),  had  all  her  money  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Asheville,  which  bank 
failed  July  31st  and  she  lost  all.  I  write  to  you, 
hoping  you  can  do  something  for  her.  She  is  a  very 
kind  lady,  and  she  has  five  children  to  bring  up.  I 
am  sure  if  you  will  put  some  few  words  in  your 
paper,  the  admirers  of  "Bill"  Nye  will  start  a  sub- 
scription and  make  up  the  amount,  as  it  is  about  all 
she  had. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  sums  for  this  purpose  be 
sent  to  Rev.  H.  H.  Phelps,  at  Fletcher,  Henderson 
County,  N.  C,  where  Mr.  Nye  is  buried. 

Very  respectfully, . 

In  Spain,  where  the  telephone  is  largely  used  in 
place  of  the  telegraph,  says  the  Electrical  World,  an 
ingenious  application  of  the  phonograph  to  record 
the  telephonic  messages  has  been  made.  The  re- 
ceiving operator  repeats  the  message  into  a  phono- 
graph, from  which  it  can  afterward  be  transcribed 
at  leisure.  This  saves  the  delay  caused  by  writing 
the  message  during  its  reception,  and  insures  greater 
accuracy  because  the  repetition  of  the  message  for 
the  phonograph  is  heard,  simultaneously,  by  the 
original  sender  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 


Almost  Inside  Out. 
The  stomach  that  is  not  turned  thus  by  a  shaking 
up  on  the  "briny  wave  "  must  be  a  well  fortified  one. 
The  gastric  apparatus  can  be  rendered  proof  against 
seasickness  with  that  stomachic  so  popular  among 
travelers  by  sea  and  land — Hostetter's  Stomach  Bit- 
ters. It  defends  the  system  against  malaria  and 
rheumatism,  and  subdues  liver  complaint,  consti- 
pation, and  dyspepsia. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  j.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 

Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 

Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent. 


It  is  Hard  to  See  Your 

Skirt    Edge    Frayed  — Wearing 
Out,    and    Pay   for  it,    too. 


. . .  Wears  as  Long-  as  the  Skirt, 
and  always  gives  that  rich,  vel- 
vety finish. 
LOOK  ON  THE  BACK  for  the  letters  S.  H.  &  M. 

It's  the  Only  Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If    your    dealer     will     not    supply    you    we    will. 

Samples  s  tunning-  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOGIETV 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  3,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Ehckek  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mhyhr  ;  Second  Vice-President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Gooofellow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 822,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,594,504 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.  E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


MUTUAL    SAVINGS     BANK 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post  St.,  Mechanics'  Institute  Building 

GUARANTEE  CAPITAL 81,000,000. 

PAID-UP    CAPITA!. 300,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  Vnrlr  S  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

i«ew  *orK I  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

pt.;.,on  \  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Cmcago I  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sanaome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentinh,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-CasMer. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital    Paid  Up,   91,000,000 ;    Assets,   83,300,- 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81, 668,331. 50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeikh  sends  'em  to  him." 

nnyriVrin  Pre** -Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUrflLllVL  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
yon  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Hhnsv  Romhi  kh,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Senator  Evarts,  upon  being  asked  if  he  did  not 
find  the  drinking  of  "  different  wines  at  a  dinner"  in- 
jurious, replied:  "  N'o,  it  is  the  indifferent  wines 
which  trouble  me." 

James  Payn  tells  of  a  divine  who.  on  passing  a 
strange  house,  heard  a  voice  which  said  :  "  Go  down 
and  speak  the  things  which  I  bid  thee."  He  was 
naturally  surprised,  and  exclaimed  (naively  enough)  : 
"O  Lord,  I  don't  know  the  people!"  However, 
the  injunction  was  repeated,  and  he  obeyed  it,  with 
most  excellent  results. 


The  late  Professor  Jowett.  during  his  connection 
with  Balliol  College,  had  occasion  to  visit  some  of 
the  farms  belonging  to  the  college  near  the  Scottish 
borders.  One  of  the  leading  tenants  was  deputed  to 
take  the  professor  round.  A  long  tramp  they  had, 
in  the  course  of  which  Jowett  uttered  not  a  word, 
while  the  farmer  was  too  much  stricken  with  awe  to 
venture  a  remark.  But  when  the  walk  was  almost 
done,  the  professor  was  roused  to  speech.  Looking 
over  a  stone  wall,  over  a  goodly  field  of  vivid  green, 
he  abruptly  said:  "Fine  potatoes."  Quoth  the 
farmer:  "Yon's  turmets."  Not  a  word  more  was 
spoken  between  them. 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  made  use  of  the  oft-quoted  phrase,  "  March- 
ing through  rapine  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire."  On  the  same  day  there  was  a  horse-race, 
in  which  the  winners  were  respectively  Veracity, 
Tyrone,  and  Lobster.  These  facts  were  cabled  to 
New  Zealand  together  in  the  usual  short-hand  style 
of  the  cable.  The  result  was  that  next  day  the  New 
Zealand  papers  contained  the  following  extraor- 
dinary paragraph  :  "  Mr.  Gladstone  denounced  Mr. 
Parnell  as  marching  through  rapine  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire,  and  said  that  the  Irish  leader 
had  the  veracity  of  a  Tyrone  lobster." 

A  Swede  came  into  a  lawyer's  office  one  day  (says 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer)  and  asked  :  "  Is  hare  ben 
a  lawyer's  place  ?  "  "Yes;  I'm  a  lawyer."  "Well, 
Maister  Lawyer,  I  tank  I  shall  have  a  paper  made." 
"  What  land  of  a  paper  do  you  want  ?"  "  Well,  I 
tank  1  skall  have  a  mortgage.  You  see,  I  buy  roe  a 
piece  of  land  from  Nets  Petersen,  and  I  want  a 
mortgage  on  it."  "  Oh,  no.  You  don't  want  a 
mortgage ;  what  you  want  is  a  deed."  "  No, 
maister  ;  I  tank  I  want  mortgage.  You  see,  I  buy 
me  two  pieces  of  land  before,  and  1  got  deed  for 
dem,  and  'nother  faller  come  along  with  mortgage 
and  take  the  land  ;  so  I  tank  T  belter  get  mortgage 
this  time." 

A  young  doctor  had  among  his  first  p3tients  an  un- 
commonly dirty  infant  brought  to  his  office  in  the 
arms  of  a  mother  whose  face  showed  the  same  abhor- 
rence of  soap.  Looking  down  upon  the  child  for  a 
moment,  he  solemnly  said  :  "  It  seems  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  '  hydropathic  hydrophobia.'  "  "  Oh,  doctor, 
is  it  as  bad  as  that?"  cried  the  mother  ;  "that's  a 
big  sickness  for  such  a  mite.  Whatever  shall  I  do 
for  the  child?"  "  Wash  its  face,  madam,"  replied 
the  doctor  ;  "  the  disease  will  go  off  with  the  dirt." 
"  Wash  its  face — wash  its  face,  indeed  !  "  exclaimed 
its  mother,  losing  her  temper;  "what  next,  I'd  like 
to  know?"  "Wash  your  own,  madam — wash  your 
own,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

One  of  the  Ingalls  girls,  who  is  very  proud  of  her 
father,  recently  attended  a  semi-public  dance.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  (says  the  Kansas  City 
Times)  she  was  approached  by  an  Atchison  young 
man,  the  son  of  a  grocery-keeper,  who  had  known 
her  from  infancy,  though  not  intimately.  He  asked 
her  for  a  dance,  when  she  replied,  as  she  drew  back  a 
little  superciliously  :  "  I  think  you  are  the  son  of  our 
grocery-keeper,  but  I  infer  that  you  do  not  know  me. 
1  am  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  J.  Ingalls." 
"Ingalls?  Ingalls?"  musingly  inquired  the  young 
grocery-man  ;  ' '  where  have  1  heard  that  name  be- 
fore ?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  now.  Your  father  was 
the  man  who  reported  the  Corbett-Fitzsimmons  prize- 
fight." 

Dr.  Thompson,  the  famous  master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  is  regarded  chiefly  as  the  sayer  of 
sharp,  witty,  and  often  bitter  epigrams.  He  said  of 
Ely,  where,  as  professor  of  Greek,  he  held  a  canonry  : 
"  The  place  is  so  damp  that  even  my  sermons  won't 
keep  dry  there,"  and  at  a  college  meeting,  where 
some  of  the  young  fellows  were  treating  with  very 
little  respect  the  opinions  of  their  seniors,  he  said : 
1 '  None  of  us  is  quite  infallible,  not  even  the  young- 
est." Of  an  amiable  and  excellent  scholar,  he  said  : 
"  The  time  that  he  spends  on  the  neglect  of  his  duties 
he  wastes  on  the  adornment  of  his  person  "  ;  and  of 
an  eminent  professor,  whose  first  lecture  he  attended  : 
' "  I  Utile  thought  that  we  should  so  soon  have  cause 
to  regret  his  predecessor,  Professor ." 


gintleman  anythin'  to  ye,  ma'am?"  "No,"  said 
the  stranger,  smilingjn  spite  of  herself.  "  Ye  looked 
so  sorry,  I  was  full  sure  he  was  somethin"  to  ye,"  she 
continued,  disappointedly.  "  He  was  a  human  be- 
ing and  a  brave  soldier  ;  that  should  be  something  to 
all  of  us."  "  Yis  ;  yis,  to  be  sure.  I  do  be  feeling 
that  way  meself  this  niarnin'.  But  wouldn't  it  be 
grand,  ma'am,  moumin'  for  a  man  like  that,  sup- 
posin"  he  was  somethin'  to  ye." 


THEY    WERE    ALL    SORRY. 


George  Made  a  Somewhat  Too  Sweeping  Request. 


"George  Ferguson,  what  does  this  mean  ?" 
The  voice   was   that  of    Mrs.    Ferguson  —  shrill, 
piercing,  and  ominous. 

' '  What  does  what  mean  ?  "  asked  George. 
"  This  letter  !  " 
She  held  it  up. 

"  Laura,  have  you  been " 

"  No,  I  haven't  been  searching  your  pockets.  You 
know  I  haven't.  I  was  moving  your  coat  from  this 
chair,  and  a  letter  fell  out.  This  is  the  letter.  It  is 
directed  to  you.  and  it's  in  a  woman's  hand.  You 
haven't  told  me  of  any  correspondence  you  are  carry- 
ing on  with " 

"Open  it  and  read  it,  Laura."  interrupted  Mr. 
Ferguson.  "  If  there  was  any  letter  in  my  pocket  I 
didn't  know  it.  Go  ahead  and  read  it.  Maybe  it's  a 
millinery  bill." 

Scorning  to  reply  to  this,  Mrs.  Ferguson  opened 
the  letter  and  ran  her  eye  over  it. 

"  Oh,  you  didn't  know  this  was  in  your  pocket  !  " 
she  piped.  ' '  You  didn't  know  it !  Maybe  it's  a 
millinery  bill,  is  it  ?  Listen  !  *  My  dearest  George ' 
— so  you're  somebody  else's  dearest  George,  are 
you  ? — '  My  dearest  George  :  When  are  you  coming 
to  see  me  again  ?  I  am  very  lonely ' — she  is  very 
lonely,  is  she  ?  Oh,  you  two-faced  hypocrite  ! — '  If 
you  can't  come,  George,  dearest,  do  write  ! ' — she 
wants  you  to  write  if  you  can't  come,  does  she? — 

'  You  can't  think,  dearest  George,  how  I  miss ' " 

"What  nonsense  are  you  reading,  Laura?"  de- 
manded George,  beginning  to  be  roused.     "  Do  you 

mean  to  say " 

"  I  mean  to  say  I  am  reading  this  letter  you  told 
me  to  read,  Mr.  Ferguson.  I  am  reading  this  letter 
I  found  in  your — that  dropped  out  of  your  pocket. 
You  don't  know  anything  about  it,  don't  you  ?     '  You 

can't  think,  dearest  George '  " 

"  Laura,  are  you  fool  enough  to  think  that's 
genuine  ?  Don't  you  know  better  than  to  imag- 
ine  " 

"I  am  a  fool,  am  I,   Mr.  Ferguson?    Well.  I'll 

just  show  you " 

*'  Let  me  see  the  letter." 

"  Let  you  see  it  ?  What  do  you  want  to  see  it  for  ? 
Oh,  no,  Mr.  Ferguson  !  I  am  going  to  keep  it  and 
show  it  to  my  mother  !  " 

"  Well,  hold  it  so  I  can  look  at  it.     I  promise  you 

solemnly  I  will  not  attempt  to  take  it  away  from  you.* 

' '  I'll  see  that  you  don't.     Here  it  is.     Now  look  at 

it.     Stay   right   where  you  are,   George    Ferguson. 

Don't  you  come  a  step  nearer  \  " 

"  How  can  I  see  it  ten  feet  away?  Lay  it  down 
and  then  come  and  tie  my  hands  behind  me  if  you 

are  afraid  I'll " 

"Oh,  yes!  Lay  it  down  and  you'll  grab  it!  I 
see  through  you  !  What's  the  use  of  pretending  you 
never  saw  this  before  ?  " 

"  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  use  in  it — that's  a 
fact.    Nevertheless,    I    assure    you,    Laura,   on  my 

honor  as  a  man " 

"  On  your  honor  !  Humph  !  " 
"Yes,  on  rny  honor — h'mph  !  I  have  never  seen 
that  letter  before.  I  never  put  it  in  my  pocket.  I 
didn't  know  it  was  there.  I  am  not  anybody  else's 
dearest  George,  and  that  letter  is  a  clumsy  fake  got 
up  by  somebody  who  wants  to  have  a  little  fun  with 


woman  and  dropped  it  into  your  husband's  pocket. 
For  fear  you  may  have  seen  it  I  take  occasion  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  clumsy  joke  and  to 
apologize  for  it.  With  great  respect,  yours  sin- 
cerely." 

The  signature  was  "  Oliver  Peduncle." 

Then  there  came  another  letter — also  by  special 
messenger.     It  was  as  follows  : 

"My  Dear  Madam:  Pardon  me  for  addressing 
you,  but  1  wish  to  plead  guilty  to  the  perpetration  of 
a  foolish  joke  on  your  husband  yesterday.  I  wrote  a 
love-letter  (signed  '  Dollie,'  if  I  remember  rightly) 
and  slipped  it  into  Mr.  Ferguson's  coat-pocket. 
Fearing  it  may  have  met  your  eye  1  write  this  to  ex- 
onerate your  husband  and  to  take  upon  myself  the 
entire  blame  for  the  silly  performance.  Respectfully 
yours." 

It  was  signed  "  A.  Spoonamore." 

The  bewildered  woman  had  hardly  perused  this 
note  and  laid  it  on  the  parlor-table  with  the  others, 
when  a  fourth  came.     It  was  to  this  effect : 

"  Permit  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ferguson,  to  atone 
for  an  act  of  thoughtlessness  committed  yesterday. 
Yielding  to  a  hasty  impulse,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  your 
husband  purporting  to  come  from  some  feminine 
admirer.  This  I  placed  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  his 
coat,  unknown  to  him.  As  it  may  possibly  have 
fallen  into  your  bands,  I  take  the  liberty  of  assuring 
you  that  I  alone  am  to  blame  for  the  stupid  joke  and 
to  express  my  hearty  contrition." 

The  signature  to  this  was  "  Wesley  Higintop." 

About  two  hours  later  Mr.  Ferguson  came  home. 
He  was  whistling,  with  apparent  unconsciousness  of 
any  domestic  trouble,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

"George,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ferguson,  in  a  high- 
pitched  voice,  as  she  met  him  at  the  door,  "where 
are  those  other  letters  ?  " — Chicago  Tribune. 


"  I  wish  I  could  believe  it 
(Sobs). 


Oh,  George !  George  !  " 


An  Englishwoman  once  attended  the  military 
funeral  of  a  major  of  the  Victoria  Guards.  When 
the  mournful  pageant  was  over  she  stood  thinking  of 
the  solemn  scene — those  sad-faced  men,  the  re- 
versed arms,  slow  tread,  sad  music,  and  touching 
sight  of  flag-draped  coffin  and  unused  helmet.  Some 
one  touched  her  elbow  and  said :  "  Was  the  dead 


"  Boys,"  said  George  Ferguson  the  next  day  when 
he  went  into  the  office  where  he  was  employed  down- 
town, "  that  was  a  good  joke  some  one  of  you  played 
on  me  when  you  put  that  letter  in  my  pocket  yester- 
day, but  it  threatens  to  break  up  a  happy  family,  and 
I  ask  as  a  favor  that  the  chap  who  did  it  will  just 
write  a  letter  to  my  wife  and  tell  her  it  was  a  bit  of 
fun  and  that  I  am  not  to  blame  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. I  don't  want  to  know  who  it  was.  All  I  ask  is 
that  the  thing  shall  be  straightend  out." 

******** 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  There  came  a  ring 
at  the  door-bell  pertaining  to  the  Ferguson  dwelling, 
and  a  messenger  delivered  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
George  Ferguson. 

She  opened  it  and  read  : 

"Dear  Mrs.  Ferguson:  In  a  spirit  of  mischief 
I  slipped  a  letter  in  your  husband's  coat-pocket  yes- 
terday which  I  fear  may  have  fallen  into  your  hands, 
and  in  order  to  atone  for  any  misunderstanding  it 
may  possibly  have  caused  I  wish  to  say  that  I  wrote 
it  myself  and  that  it  is  purely  imaginary.  With  great 
respect,  I  subscribe  myself  yours  truly." 

This  was  signed  "  Marcellus  Hankinson." 

Hardly  had  she  finished  reading  this  when  another 
messenger  came  and  left  another  letter.  It  read 
thus: 

"  My  Dear  Mrs.  Ferguson  :  I  have  a  little  con- 
fession to  make.  Yesterday,  in  a  thoughtless  mo- 
ment, I  wTOte  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  some 
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SMITHS 

CASH    STORE 

Market  Street  Ferry,    S.   F.,  Cal. 
CHRISTMAS    GIFTS. 

Child's  Picture  Books,  bound 5c  to  25c 

Bound  Books,  for  family  library. 15c,  20c,  25c 

Dolls,  for  little  folks 10c,  15c  25 

Dolls,  for  little  misses 50c,  $1.00,  Si-5° 

Games,  more  than  ever  before 10c  to  $5.00 

Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  goodies  for  the  table. 
ever>  thing  for  the  Christmas  tree,  everything  for 
father,  mother,  sister,  and  brother.     Send  for  our  list. 


CHEAP    FUEL 


IDEAL    PLEASURE    BOATS 

That  <lo  not  have  to  wait  for  wind.  Her- 
culet  Gasoline  Launches  and  Yachts  »re 
-afe,  snre,  and  speedy.  Xooe  of  the  smoke, 
heat,  or  danger  of  the  steam  engine.  Built 
hi  all  sizes.     Write  for  prices  to 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

215  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SOMJE     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALl     THE     NEWS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME     PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     SEWS 

ALl     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS_JLL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postagt)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

"         "  "  '*  6  "     3.00 

3  "     *-5° 

"         "  "  "  x  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

" «  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call.   .  .        12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPA>T. 

FOR  JAPAN  ASD  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR    OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  31. ,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Belgic.  (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  October  30 

Coptic     (Via  Honolulu).Thursday,  November  IS 

Gaelic Tuesday,  December  7 

Doric  ..{Via  Honolulu)    Tuesday,  December  *28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at   company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS.  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf.  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  at  5  a.  m.,  Oct.  3,  8,  13,  18,  23,  28  and 
every  6fth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  Ports,  at  o  a.m.,  Oct.  3,  3, 
13,  18,  2*3.  23,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Bay,  Steamer  Ptmtona,  at  2  P.  m..  Oct.  1.  5,  9, 
13,  18.  22,  26,  30.  Nov.  3,  8,  iz,  16,  20,  24,  20,  Dec.  3.  7, 
11,  15,  20,  24,  28.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles,  and  way 
ports,  at  9  a.  m.,  Oct.  1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  2i,  25,  29,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at 
Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo 
(Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  at  ti  a.  m.,  Oct.  3,  7.  n,  15, 
19,  23,  27,  31,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  En- 
senada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  arid  Guay- 
raas  (Mexico).  Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  m„  the  second  of 
each  month.  The  Company  reserves_  the  right  to  change, 
without  previous  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hoars 
of  sailing.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Mont- 
gomery St. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IP  HHII1       S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 

pJ4ill«  olula   only,  Tuesday,  Novem- 

W  berzd,  at2  p.  h.   Special  party 

rates. 

in   I       S.  S.    Alameda  sails  via 

'ty1^      Honolulu   and    Auckland    for 

1nIRKHf)l\-  Sydney,  Thursday,  November 

VUHIJJUIUq-  tti  jSoy,  atap.  m. 

J.  D.  Spreckele  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Paul Oct.  27 Nov.  17 Dec.    8 

St.  Louis Nov.    3 Nov.  24   ...Dec.  15 

Paris Nov.  10 Dec.     1 Dec.  2» 

BED    STAB   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.  From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Westernland Oct.   27  I  Friesland Nov.  17 

Southwark Nov.     3     Kensington Nov.  24 

Noordtand Nov.  10  |  Westernland Dec.     1 


Heats  any  stove,  rurnace  or  grate.  One-half  chea- 
per than  coal  or  wood.  Makes  a  perfect  gas  out 
of  oil.  No  smoke,  odor  or  noise.  Positively  safe. 
"We  want  agent*  on   salary  °r  commission. 

'Write  us  for  catalog  of  prices  and  terms. 

Standard  MTg-  Co.  934  Cedar  Ave.  Cleveland  0. 

American  Beauty     >«.-«  •  ••• 
Lawn   Sprinkler 

Excels  all  others  in  Elegance  of  Display  and 
Economy  in  the  Use  of  Water.  Its  100  or  more 
Streamlets,  diverging  upwards,  downwards  and 
horizontally,  produce  a  New  and  Beautiful  Effect. 
Sold  direct.  Sent  Prepaid  subject  to  approval. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices,  address 

Inventors  Specialty  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Hayden  Co.,  17  Beale 
St.,  or  Woodin  &  Little,  312  Market  St.,  S.F. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609  Market  St..  Grand   Hotel  Bldg. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK- QUEENSTOWN-LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train.  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don in  3\  hours. 

BRITANNIC Oct.  w.. ..Nor.  17... .Dec.  n 

MAJESTIC Oct.    97.. ..Nov.  94. ...Dec.  *9 

ADRIATIC Dec.    1 

GERMANIC Nov.    3.. ..Dec.     8  ...Ian. 

TEUTONIC Nov.  10.. ..Dec. 

Unexcelled  accommodations  lor  all 

H.  MAITLAXD  KERSEY.  Gen.  Agent. 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  West-- 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCH  £ 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship 
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The  Wood-Brown  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Dollie  Brown  and  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Wood  took  place  last  Thursday  afternoon 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Brown,  on  California  Street.  Only  relatives  and  a 
few  very  intimate  friends  witnessed  the  ceremony, 
which  was  performed  at  half-past  two  o'clock  by 
Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie.  After  congratulations  and 
a  dejeuner,  the  newly  married  couple  left  to  make 
a  southern  trip. 

The  Raby-Callaghan  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Jeannette  Levina  Callaghan 
and  Ensign  James  Joseph  Raby.  U.  S.  N.,  took 
place  last  Tuesday  noon  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Cal- 
laghan, who  for  many  years  was  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  in  this  city.  The  groom  is  a 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Raby,  of  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  and  is  a  graduate  from  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis.  He  is  now  attached  to  the  Marritta, 
and  will  leave  next  week  for  Alaska.  The  bride's 
brother,  Mr.  C.  W.  Callaghan  gave  her  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  groom,  and  Rev.  Father  Prendergast 
performed  the  wedding  ceremony.  Miss  Lillian 
Davis  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Lieutenant  Harris 
Lanning,  U.  S.  N.,  acted  as  best  man.  The  ushers 
were  Lieutenant  R.  Z.  Johnson,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieu- 
tenant W.  Eberle,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  A.  R. 
Davis,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  F.  Lyon,  U.  S.  N. 
After  the  ceremony  a  breakfast  was  enjoyed  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  mother,  1358  Post  Street.  The 
house  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and 
Huber's  Orchestra  played  during  the  afternoon.  En- 
sign Raby  will  leave  for  Alaska  in  a  few  days  and 
his  bride  will  follow  him  on  the  next  steamer. 

A  Reception  to  Mrs.  Hearst. 
Mrs.  PhcebeA.  Hearst,  who  was  recently  appointed 
a  regent  of  the  University  of  California,  was  given  a 
reception  last  Saturday  evening  at  the  Mark  Hopkins 
Institute  of  Art  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  (California  Branch),  assisted  by  the  Alumni 
of  the  University  of  California.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  representative.  Mrs.  Hearst  was  assisted  in 
receiving  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Morrison,  president  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  and  the  past-presidents.  Miss 
Sarah  D.  Hamlin,  Miss  Caroline  Jackson,  Miss  Milli- 
cent  Shinn,  Mrs.  William  Keith,  Mrs.  May  Chenery, 
Mrs.  Mary'  Roberts  Smith,  and  Dr.  Emma  Sutro 
Merritt.  The  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers  and  tropical  plants,  and  Huber's  Orchestra 
gave  an  excellent  programme  of  music  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Hey  man.  The  University 
Glee  Club  gave  some  vocal  numbers,  and  there  were 
addresses  by  Mrs.  Morrison,  Miss  Jackson,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Davis,  and  President  Martin  Kellogg,  and  a 
sympathetic  response  from  Mrs.  Hearst.  The  recep- 
tion came  to  an  end  about  eleven  o'clock. 

A  Society  Doll  Show. 

The  Doctor's  Daughters  is  a  society  that*  was 
established  here  some  nine  years  ago,  and  during 
that  time  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  honest, 
charitable  work.  It  cares  for  the  wants  of  the  sick, 
the  decrepit,  and  the  poor  in  every  instance  that  it 
can,  and  every  case  is  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  one  or  more  members  of  the  society.  It  now 
needs  funds  to  carry  on  its  good  work  during  the 
winter,  as  it  expects  many  calls  upon  its  resources. 
Consequently  the  members  have  planned  to  give  a 
series  of  entertainments  for  two  afternoons  and  two 
evenings  next  month  in  one  of  our  prominent  halls. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  New  York  city  the 
latest  society  diversion  there  is  to  be  the  attraction 
here.  It  is  to  be  a  doll  show  conducted  on  the 
Eastern  principles,  and  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  of  its  success.  The  ladies  of  the  society  will 
supply  the  dolls  and  they  will  be  dressed  by  our 
leading  modistes,  each  one  of  whom  will  be  allowed 
to  have  her  card  attached  to  the  dressed  doll  as  an 
advertisement.  There  will  be  several  classes  of 
dresses,  such  as  ball,  bridal,  reception,  tea,  calling, 
street,  tailor-made,  mourning,  children's,  nurses, 
bicycle,   golf,  bathing,  and  tennis-gowns,  and  each 
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doll  is  to  be  returned  to  the  person  who  dressed 
it.  The  ladies  of  the  society  are  now  seeking 
for  contributors  to  the  doll  show,  and  expect 
twenty-five  dollars  from  each  one.  Each  contribu- 
tor will  be  entitled  to  place  one  doll  in  any  one 
class  for  competition,  and  will  also  be  placed  on 
the  judge's  list.  Among  the  first  contributors  are 
Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey.  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin.  Mrs.  Charles  F  Kohl,  and 
Miss  Virginia  Fair.  Tea  will  be  served  each  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  there  will  be  an  orchestra  in 
attendance.  The  price  of  admission  will  be  fifty 
cents.  The  entertainment  committee  comprises  Mrs. 
Chauncey  R.  Winslow,  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Tubbs,  Mrs, 
Daniel  Drysdale,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  McEvven, 
and  Miss  Alice  Owen. 


The  Kellogg  Lunch  Party. 

Mrs.  Martin  Kellogg  gave  a  lunch-party  recently 
at  her  residence  in  Berkeley  as  a  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Phcebe  A.  Hearst.  President  Kellogg  and  Miss 
Brockuay,  a  sister  of  the  hostess,  assisted  in  receiv- 
ing the  guests.  Those  who  were  invited  to  meet  Mrs. 
Hearst  were : 

Mrs.  George  Howison,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Bunnell,  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Rising,  Mrs.  Bernard  Moses,  Mrs.  Edward 
Clapp,  Mrs.  George  D.  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Elmer  Brown, 
Mrs.  William  Carey  Jones,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Bradley,  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Plehn,  Mrs.  Frederick  Slate.  Mrs.  Thomas  R. 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Irving  Stringham,  Mrs.  Joseph  Le 
Come,  Mrs.  Kincaid,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Christy,  Miss  Por- 
ter, Miss  Millicent  Washburn  Shinn,  and  Miss  Brock- 
way. 

■» 

The  Crooks  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks,  who  have  been  staying 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael  during  the  past  summer,  have 
had  a  cottage  erected  for  them  in  San  Rafael,  and 
took  possession  of  it  last  Sunday.  On  Monday  even- 
ing they  gave  a  dinner-party  there,  with  covers  laid 
for  fourteen  at  a  handsomely  decorated  table.  The 
affair  also  commemorated  the  ninth  anniversary  of 
their  wedding. 

The  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crooks  were  Judge 
and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Bruce,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fechteler,  U. 
S.  N.,  Miss  Warburton,  Miss  Eleanor  Morrow,  Miss 
Birdie  Bruce,  British  Consul  Warburton,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Boardraan. 


The  Paper-Chase. 
The  final  paper-chase  of  the  season  at  San  Rafael 
took  place  last  Saturday  afternoon  from  the  Hotel 
Rafael.  The  attendance  at  the  meet  was  large.  The 
trail  was  very  cleverly  laid  and  the  contest  quite  ex- 
citing. Mr.  Hugh  Hume  and  Mr.  Howard  Blethen 
won  the  two  prizes  for  the  gentlemen,  while  the  suc- 
cessful ladies  were  Miss  Janet  Bruce  and  Miss 
Crowley.  It  is  possible  that  during  the  pleasant 
weather  a  few  more  paper-chases  will  take  place, 
but  they  will  be  informal  and  will  be  announced 
from  time  to  time. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  John  B.  Casserly  will  leave  here  on  Sunday 
for  Chicago,  where  he  is  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Cecilia  Cudahy  on  October  27th.  Mr.  W.  O'B. 
Macdonough  will  come  out  from  New  York  to  act 
as  his  best  man.  The  other  particulars  of  the 
wedding  were  published  in  our  issue  of  last  week. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Laura  V.  Phelps  and  Mr. 
Albert  A.  Wells  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening, 
October  5th,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  sister, 
Mrs.  James  G.  Spaulding,  1332  Clay  Street. 

The  five  meetings  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will  be 
held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  this  season.  The  first  and 
last  will  be  assemblies  and  the  others  cotillions.  The 
dates  selected  are  December  10th  and  24th,  January 
7th  and  21st,  and  February  18th.  The  latter  affair 
will  be  five  nights  prior  to  Ash  Wednesday,  which 
comes  on  February  23d.  Mr.  Greenway  returned 
from  the  East  last  Tuesday,  bringing  with  him  new 
music  and  the  latest  Eastern  ideas,  so  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  meetings.  The  mem- 
bership list  has  been  closed. 

Colonel  William  M.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  will  give  a 
reception  at  Fort  Mason  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
October  23d,  from  three  until  six  o'clock,  to  the 
members  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Commandery  of 
California.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  invitations 
have  been  issued. 

Miss  Head  will  give  a  reception  next  Wednesday 
evening  at  her  residence  on  Channing  Way,  in 
Berkeley.  Her  guests  are  invited  to  meet  Mrs. 
Smoot  and  Miss  Bend. 

Mrs.  Pelham  W.  Anies  will  give  a  matinee  tea  on 
Saturday,  October  23d,  at  her  residence  on  Taylor 
Street,  in  honor  of  her  debutante  daughter.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ames. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Dorr  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to-day  at 
her  residence,  for  which  about  three  hundred  invita- 
tions have  been  issued. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee  will  give  a  reception  and 
dance  at  her  home  in  Fruitvale  this  afternoon  and 
evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  Oakland  Kinder- 
garten Auxiliaries.  There  will  be  entertainments  at 
intervals  and  a  Spanish  supper  and  dancing  in  the 
evening. 

Rear-Admiral  J.  N.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  gave  a 
dinner-party  recently  on  board  the  Philadelphia,  at 
Honolulu  in  honor  of  Commodore  Fort,  of  the 
French  man-of-war  Duguay-Trounin ,  which  arrived 
in  this  port  last  Tuesday.     The  table  was  prettily 


decorated  with  flowers,  and  music  from  the  ship's 
band  enlivened  the  occasion.  The  others  present 
were  Hon.  Harold  M.  Sewall,  Minister  Damon,  Min- 
ister Hatch,  American  Consul -General  Haywood, 
Senator  Morgan,  Mr.  J.  B.  Castle.  Mr.  S.  M. 
Ballou,  and  Captain  N.  Mayo  Dyer,  U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton  gave  a  theatre-party 
at  the  Columbia  last  Saturday  evening,  and  afier  the 
performance  entertained  their  guests  at  supper  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 


The  Pacific-Union  Club. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Pacific-Union  Club, 
held  Tuesday,  October  12th,  the  club  decided  to 
postpone  indefinitely  the  project  of  removal  to  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  No  further  action  was  taken.  As  the 
lease  of  the  present  premises  has  two  years  to  run, 
the  club  may,  in  that  lime,  make  arrangements  for 
acquiring  a  new  club-house  or  may  decide  to  remain 
where  it  is  ;  but,  in  any  event,  the  experiences  of  the 
past  six  months  have  shown  clearly  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  remove  the  club  so  far  west  as  Van  Ness 
Avenue  without  seriously  diminishing  its  membership. 


Aiuericau  Crystals  Taking  the  Lead. 

In  no  instance  has  American  manufacture  com- 
peted more  successfully  with  foreign  goods  than  in 
the  line  of  glassware.  American  cut  glass  has 
actually  taken  the  lead,  in  this  country,  of  Belgian, 
French,  and  English  makes.  This  was  first  exempli- 
fied at  the  World's  Fair,  where  Libby,  the  great 
American  manufacturer,  operated  a  complete  factory. 
Never  was  a  large  business  so  thoroughly  exhibited. 

Libby's  exclusive  agents  in  San  Francisco  are 
Nathan,  Dohrmann  .S:  Co.,  Nos.  122-132  Sutler  Street, 
who  also  carry  an  immense  stock  of  all  American  crys- 
tals. To  exhibit  them  to  advantage,  they  have  added 
a  crystal-room  to  their  establishment,  which  excels 
in  richness  that  of  any  in  the  country.  It  is  worth  a 
visit  to  any  lover  of  beauty.  The  room  is  finished  in 
the  chaste  elegance  of  the  Empire  style — a  dream  of 
ivory  whiteness — and  filled  on  walls  and  tables  with 
the  choicest  specimens  of  the  glass  -  worker's  art. 
Myriad  electric  lights  are  there  to  flash  their  radi- 
ance on  the  glittering  wares,  whose  polished  facets 
send  back  a  hundred  answering  gleams,  while  day- 
light creeps  in  through  dome-shaped  art  glass  in  the 
ceiling.  On  every  hand  are  mirror  walls  whose  re- 
flections carry  the  view  from  f-ury  room  to  room,  until 
the  entranced  gaze  is  lost  in  distance  upon  distance — 
a  little  world  of  scintillating  jewels.  Closer  inspection 
reveals  a  most  varied  assortment  of  the  gems  of  glass 
and  pottery.  The  American  crystal,  playing  with  the 
light,  predominates.  A  case  of  decorated  satin  wood 
contains  a  collection  of  them,  mounted  in  sterling 
silver.  On  the  tables,  lamps  and  candelabra,  which 
might  be  rare  survivors  of  some  Pompeiian  catas- 
trophe. Grouped  apart,  as  if  they  knew  their  royal 
lineage,  are  hundreds  of  samples  of  the  exquisite 
glass  of  Venice  and  Bohemia.  And  such  a  play  of 
light  and  color  !  The  engraved  Bohemians,  with  cut- 
tings filled  with  gold  polished  by  the  blood-stone  and 
the  agate  ;  the  delicate  tints  to  give  the  gold  a  back- 
ground ;  graceful  Venetians,  of  whom  it  might  be 
said  "a  breath  hath  made  them  and  a  breath  can 
mar  "  ;  grotesque  pieces,  valued  as  much  for  oddity  as 
beauty,  and  over  all  a  rose-red  sparkle  as  though, 
like  old  wine,  they  kept  "  the  fire  of  some  forgotten 
sun." 

Two  dainty  cabinets  contain  the  rarest  specimens 
of  the  art  pottery  of  the  world,  where  the  observer 
will  find  the  representative  of  every  celebrated  ware. 
But  this  one  room  is  not  all  the  exposition.  It  is 
only  the  glowing,  gleaming,  glittering  heart  of  it. 
Nathan,  Dohrmann  &  Co.  have  over  30,000  square 
feet  of  show-rooms,  and  every  foot  is  occupied  with 
something  beautiful.  All  of  the  vast  establishment 
has  been  re-furnished  and  re-stocked,  and  the  art- 
room  re-decorated  in  most  palatial  style.  This  maze 
of  beauty  and  of  taste  is  now  open  for  inspection. 
Nathan,  Dohrmann  &  Co.  cordially  invite  you  and 
all  admirers  of  the  artistic  to  see  it  and  enjoy  it.  You 
can  not  but  be  surprised  and  delighted. 


For  Your  Friends  Abroad. 

Solly  Walter's  Chinese  Calendar  for  1898. 

—  Call  at  Rosekrans  &  Co.,  No.  342  Sutter 
Street,  and  inspect  their  "Crown  Incandescent  Gas- 
Burner."  This  burner  has  no  equal,  giving  the  most 
light  at  the  smallest  cost  of  any  other  gas-burner. 
These  gentlemen  supply  mantles  for  all  gas-burners. 


—  The  most  desirable  adjunct  to  all  social 
functions  is  Huber's  Orchestra.  Its  reputation  is  well 
established.  Address :  20  O'Farrell  Street.  Tel- 
ephone :  care  of  Benj.  Curtaz.  Main  1247. 


—  Monograms,  crests,  and  coats  of  arms 
correctly  engraved  and  stamped  at  Cooper  &  Co's., 
746  Market  Street. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  ( Masonic 
Temple). 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.    Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


THE  ALEXANDRIA 

781  SUTTER  STREET. 

Newly  furnished,  first-class  family  hotel. 

Cars  direct  to  all  parts. 
Table  unsurpassed.  Bates  Reasonable. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

Fixst- class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


Hotel    Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES    FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Magnificent  Scenery  and  Drives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  months  64  degrees,  excell- 
ing that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 

Headquarters  of  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club 
and  Tennis  Tournaments. 

R.  H.  WAEFIELD  CO., 
(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 


N.  W.  Cor.  Sutter  and  Hyde  Sts. 

Is  now  open  to  receive  guests.  The  finest 
and  "best  equipped  Fauiily  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 


HOTEL  PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 

MOST  SELECT  FAMILY  AND 

TOURIST  HOTEL    ON  THE 

PACIFIC    COAST. 


Sanitary  Pluiubiog.  Cuisine  Perfect. 

Rates  Reasonable. 

O.  M.  BRENNAN,  Proprietor. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal     and     Finest 

Family     Hotel     of    San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

lOOl    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.  R.  JOHNSON.  Proprietor. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resum^  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  have  returned  from 
Bakersfield  and  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu- 
Mr.  Clarence   H.    Mackay  has  returned  to  New 
York  from  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Alexander  and  the  Misses 
Alexander  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  White  Star 
Liner  Teutonic  last  week  on  their  way  home  from  a 
lour  of  Europe. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  her  sons.  Mr.  William 
J.  Byrne  and  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne,  arrived  in  New 
York  last  Saturday  on  their  way  home  from  Europe. 
They  will  remain  in  Manhattan  for  a  fortnight  or 
more. 

Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Isobel  Strong,  are  expected  to  arrive  here  from 
Samoa  on  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Curtis  O'Sullivan  is  in  Holland  on 
a  sketching  tour,  and  is  at  present  at  Rijsoord,  near 
Dordrecht. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  arrived  in  New 
York  a  few  days  ago  en  route  home.  They  came 
across  on  the  American  Liner  Pans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Portwood  arrived  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  Tuesday  from  Louisville.  They  have  come 
to  California  to  reside. 

Mr.  John  T.  Bressler,  who  arrived  here  in  his 
private  car  on  Tuesday  from  Nebraska,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Colonel  O.  E.  Moore,  of  Napa,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  de  Closticoe  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Garbutt, 
of  Los  Angeles,  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Shafter  Howard  are  domiciled  in 
New  York  at  10  East  Sixteenth  Street. 

Mr.  Ben  Holtiday,  son  of  Mrs.  Irwin,  of  Honolulu, 
is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  left  Palo  Alto  on  Monday 
for  Washington,  where  he  will  attend  the  seal  confer- 
ence. 

Dr.  Clinton  Cushing  has  returned  from  Europe. 
Mr.  Horace  L.  Hill  leaves  for  the  East  this  week. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  A.  Fillmore  and  Miss  Fill- 
more are  in  New  York. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Boalt  have  gone  to  their 
country  home.  "  Montefalda,"  near  Cloverdale.  where 
they  will  spend  the  autumn. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Boyd  and  Mrs.  John  Curds  regis- 
tered at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  last  week. 

Miss  Julia  Heynemann,  one  of  San  Francisco's 
most  talented  young  lady  artists,  has  returned  from 
abroad,  and  will  probably  open  a  studio  here  during 
the  winter.  She  has  been  studying  in  England  for 
two  years  under  the  direction  of  John  S.  Sargent, 
probably  the  most  famous  living  portrait-painter ; 
and  for  the  last  six  months  she  has  been  in  Haarlem 
copying  Franz  Hals.  Miss  Heynemann  has  had 
some  excellent  critiques  published  here  over  her 
pseudonym  "  Van  Dyke." 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Beall  and  the  Misses  Beall,  of  Port- 
land, are  spending  the  month  of  October  at  The 
Colonial. 

Among  the  permanent  guests  at  the  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Robinson,  Mrs.  O.  C. 
Pratt  and  her  son.  Mr.  Oroville  Pratt,  and  Mr.  L. 
M.  Kellogg  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Kellogg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Buckbee  registered  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  F.  Ryer  are  in  New  York. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Hunt,  who  was  succeeded  as  American 
Consul  at  Hong  Kong  by  Mr.  Rounsevelle  Wildman 
of  this  city,  arrived  from  the  Orient  during  the  week 
and  spent  several  days  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hunt  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Grande  C.  Tibbetts  are  expected 
from  the  East  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mrs.  Tibbetts  mother. 

Mr.  Southard  Hoffman  was  a  guest  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  and  Miss  Diana  Hill 
have  returned  to  San  Jose"  after  a  long  stay  abroad. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire  has  returned  to  Los  Angeles 

after  a  pleasant  visit  to  friends  here. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hunt  and  Miss  Hunt  are  now  in  Paris. 

Dr.  and   Mrs.  C.   G.  Kenyon   have  rented   their 

house  and  have  taken  up  a  permanent  residence  at 

the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Fisher  have  returned  to 
New  York  from  their  summer  outing.  They  are 
domiciled  at  127  Madison  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Richardson  have  moved  to 
The  Colonial  and  will  make  there  residence  there. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Haight  are  guests  a*  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  F.  Adams  will  occupy  the 
Martin  residence,  "  Blackstone  Hill,"  Oakland 
Heights,  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kohler  and  Miss  Anna  Kohler 
are  registered  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  Anderson  have  moved  into 
the  Captain  Merry  house,  corner  of  Laguna  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue,  where  they  will  reside  for  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  were  among  the 
late  arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  are  in  Paris. 
Miss  Alice  Hoge  Stansbury  is  down  from  Portland 
for  a  fortnight's  stay  with  her  cousin.  Miss  Ardella 
Mills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  Jenks  have  returned 
from  San  Rafael  and  are  stopping  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Joseph  Greenbaum.  the  artist,  has  returned 
from  a  prolonged  absence  in  Europe  and  has  opened 
a  studio  on  Sutter  Street.  He  is  a  graduate  from 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Munich  and  the  Julian 
Academy  at  Paris. 

General  R.   H.  Warfield  has  returned  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  is  at  the  California  Hotel. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   A.   W.  Jackson  and   Miss  Hattie 


Jackson  have  returned  from  their  country-place  at 
Redwood,  and  are  at  die  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michels  have  returned  from 
the-East.  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu  for  the  winter.  ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Gonzales  have  registered  at 
Ihe  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais during  the  week  were  Mr.  W.  H.  T.  Fowler, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Boale,  Miss  Lucie  G.  de  Haven,  Mrs. 
J.  Wood,  Mr.  D.  E.  Hayes,  Miss  Florence  E. 
Hayes,  Miss  Mary  McLean,  Miss  Ethel  B.  Pomeroy, 
Mr.  B.  N.  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ross,  Miss 
Alice  Blake,  Mrs.  W.  P.  A.  Brewer,  Miss  Meliiss, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Currier,  Mr.  A.  M.  Jones,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Trumbull,  and  Mr.  Philip  S.  Baker. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  left  on  Thursday  for  her 
country-place,  "Hacienda  del  Pozo  de  Verona,"  at 
Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  M.  Boyd  have  returned  to  the  ! 
Occidental  Hotel,  from  their  country- pi  ace,  "  Casa  I 
Boyd." 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  arrived  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  on  Friday,  and  will  remain  there 
until  they  leave  for  Japan  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  returned  to  the  city  last 
Tuesday  after  a  month's  visit  to  New  York,  Balti- 
more, and  other  Eastern  cities. 

Mr.  Fred  Yates,  the  artist,  will  not  sail  for  Japan 
on  Thursday  as  he  expected  to  do.  His  departure 
has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 

Baron  G.  von  Schroder  and  Mr.  E.  von  Abercorn 
sailed  on  Thursday  on  the  Oceanic  steamship  Moana, 
for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Malone  Joyce  went  north  on  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia on  Friday. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  McCreary,  of  Sacramento,  is  a 
guest  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  returned  from  Nevada  on 
Wednesday,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Roe  is  visiting  her  cousin,  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Watson,  at  1122  Pine  Street.  She  will  start 
for  Italy  next  week,  and  intends  spending  a  year  and 
a  half  in  Europe. 

Mr.  J.  Sloat  Fasselt.  of  New  York,  accompanied 
by  his  son,  sailed  on  Tuesday  for  a  tour  of  Corea 
and  Japan. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  has  returned  to  the  city 
after  visiting  friends  and  relatives  in  New  York  and 
Maine  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  is  visiting  his 
brother,  Mr.  L.  M.  Fletcher. 

Mr.  George  H.  Warfield,  of  Healdsburg,  is  a 
guest  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Mitchell,  Mr.  G.  P.  Wilder,  of 
Honolulu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fay,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Mr.  J.  OH.  Cosgrave,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Houghton,  and  Baron  G.  von  Schroder,  Baron  A. 
von  Schroder,  and  Baron  E.  von  Abercon.  of  Ham- 
burg- 
Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Vice-Admiral  E.  I.  Aleveiff,  I.  R.  X.,  Captain 
Molas,  I.  R.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  Bakhineteff,  1.  R.  N., 
arrived  here  from  Russia,  via  Yokohama,  during  the 
week,  en  route  for  Europe. 

Colonel  John  I.  Rodgers,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  C.  Hasbrouck.  Fourth  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A..  Captain  Crosby  Miller,  Quartermaster 
Department,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  C.  P.  Townsley, 
Fourth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here  from  Port- 
land on  Wednesday  and  are  engaged  in  inspecting 
the  harbor  fortifications. 

The  following  officers  have  been  detached  from  the 
Philadelphia  and  ordered  to  the  Baltimore :  Captain 
N.  M.  Dyer,  Lieutenant-Commander  Blockinger, 
Lieutenants  William  Braunersreuther,  A.  G.  Winter- 
halter,  G.  W.  Brown,  and  R.  E.  Coontz  ;  Ensigns 
G.  N.  Hayward,  W.  S.  Whitted,  and  M.J.  McCor- 
mack;  seven  cadets;  Doctors  J.  C.  Wise,  E.  A. 
Hassler  and  R.  K.  Smith;  Pay-Inspector  Edward 
Bellows  ;  Engineers  W.  P.  Winchell,  H.  B.  Price, 
and  H.  L.  Cone  ;  and  a  number  of  minor  officers. 

Lieutenant  Frank  L.  Winn,  Twelfth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  spending  bis  leave  abroad.  He  is  now  in 
Paris. 

The  French  cruiser  Duguay-Trouin  arrived  here 
on  Tuesday  from  Honolulu.  She  will  remain  in  port 
for  about  two  weeks. 

Lieutenant  Frank  W.  Kellogg,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Taylor, 
have  returned  from  a  several  months'  stay  in  Japan 
and  China,  and  are  residing  at  an  uptown  hotel. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S. 
N.,  were  in  Santa  Cruz  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

Colonel  John  G.  Chandler,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
formerly  stationed  at  the  Presidio,  is  here  from  Los 
Angeles  visiting  friends. 

A  new  Army  Retiring  Board  has  been  appointed 
for  the  Department  of  California,  consisting  of 
Brigadier-General  William  R.  Shafter,  commanding  ; 
Colonel  Charles  R.  Greenleaf,  Assistant  Surgeon- 
General  ;  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Alfred  E.  Bates, 
Deputy  Paymaster  -  General ;  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
John  B.  Babcock,  Assistant  Adjutant  -  General ; 
Captain  Euclid  B.  Frick,  Assistant-Surgeon  ;  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  H.  Noble,  First  Infantry,  Recorder. 

Captain  Robert  S.  Stevens,  U.  S.  A.,  quarter- 
master at  the  Presidio,  has  been  ordered,  as  quarter- 
master, to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.  Captain  Charles 
B.  Thompson,  U.  S.  A.,  quartermaster  at  Columbus 
Barracks,  Ohio,  has  been  ordered  here. 

Mrs.  McCrackin,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Alexander 
McCrackin,  U.  S.  N.,  has  returned  from  the  East 
and  will  spend  the  winter  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Maynard  McPherson,  at  739  Post  Street. 

Lieutenant  H.  H.  Barroll,  U.  S.  N.,  recendy 
transferred  from  the  Yorktown  to  the  Boston,  arrived 
here  from  the  Asiatic  Station  early  in  the  week,  on 
leave  of  absence. 

Major  Edward  Field,  Second  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 
artillery  inspector,  was  in  Redwood  City  during  the 


annual   target  practice  of  the   Light   Artillery   Bat- 
talion. Third  Artillery. 

Cadet  Cyrus  R.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  was  a  guest  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Major  David  H.  Kinzie,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  commanding  the  Light  Artillery  Battalion,  con- 
sisting of  Batteries  C  and  F,  Third  Artillery,  left  the 
Presidio  last  week,  on  a  practice  march  to  Santa 
Cruz,  via  Los  Gatos  and  the  Hester  Creek  and 
Soquel  Creek  route  to  Soquel  and  return  via  Watson- 
ville,  San  Juan,  Gilroy.  and  San  Jose\  The  battalion 
will  return  by  November  1st.  Captain  Euclid  B. 
Frick,  Assistant-Surgeon.  U.  S.  A.,  accompanied  the 
command. 

Captain  George  W.  Coffin,  U.  S.  N-,  en  route  to 
duty  on  the  Asiatic  Station,  was  a  guest,  during  the 
week,  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Post-Chaplain  William  F.  Hubbard,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  report  to  General  Shafter,  president 
of  the  retiring  board,  for  examination. 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Morford,  Third  Infantry. 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  dismissed  from  the  army,  princi- 
pally for  borrowing  money  and  not  returning  it. 

The  Marietta,  Commander  F.  M.  Symonds.  U. 
S.  X.,  will  sail  for  Sitka  on  Sunday  to  relieve  the 
Concord. 

Captains  Charles  G.  Starr  and  Louis  P.  Brant, 
U.  S.  A.,  have  returned  from  Vancouver  Barracks. 

Captain  Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  spending  part  of  his  leave  of  absence  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Cabell,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  duty  with  the  Oregon 
militia,  relieving  Lieutenant- Colonel  James  Jackson, 
First  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Dr.  Howard  E.  Ames,  U.  S.  X.,  recently  with  the 
I  cruiser  Detroit,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Dr. 
!  Fitzsimmons  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Hospital  at  Yokohama. 
The  following  changes  have  been  ordered  on  the 
i  Asiatic  station  :    Lieutenants  F.  H.  Sherman,  R.  M. 
I  Hughes,  W.  W.  Buchanan,  and  A.   C.  Dieffenback 
from  the  Olympia  to  the  Machias  ;  Ensign  J.  S.  Dod- 
dridge from  the  Olympia  10  the  Boston  ;  Lieutenant 
I  Lucien  Young  from  the  Boston  to  the   Yorktown ; 
Ensign  H.  A.  Pearson  from  the  Boston  to  the  Mon- 
ocacy  ;  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Barroll  from  the  Yorktown 
to  the  Boston  ;  Lieutenant  Stokely  Morgan  and  En- 
signs M.  M.  Taylor  and  W.  P.  Scott  from  the  York- 
town  to  the  Olympia;  Ensign  L.  H.  Everhart  from 
the  Yorktown  to  the  Boston  ;  Lieuteuant  V.  S.  Nel- 
son from  the  Machias  to  the  Olympia  ;  Lieutenant 
J.  H.  Rohrbacker  and  Ensigns  G.  C.  Day  and  A.  H. 
Seales  from  the  Machias  to  the  Yorktown  ;  Lieuten- 
ant W.  D;  Rose  from  the  Monocacy  to  the  Yorktown  ; 
Lieutenant  W.  G.  Miller  from  the  Monocacy  to  the 
Olympia. 

Commander  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Clover  have  returned  to  Washington. 

Captain  C.  S.  Cotton,  U.  S.  X.,  away  on  leave,  is 
in  Detroit. 

Captain  W.  E.  Dougherty,  First  Infantry,  Lieu- 
tenants C-  P.  Elliott.  Fourth  Cavalry,  W.  E.  Birk- 
himer,  B.  H.  Randolph,  and  Second  Lieutenant  W. 
S.  McXair,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Shafter  for  examination 
for  promotion. 

Colonel  J.  V.  D.  Middleton.  U.  S.  A.,  away  on 
leave,  is  visiting  his  brother-in-law.  Commodore 
Alexander  Henderson,  U.  S.  X.,  retired,  in  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Lieutenant  Frank  B.  McKenna,  Fifteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  as  aid  to  General 
Brooke  at  Chicago. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Madden,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
Delamere  Skerrett,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  D.  F.  Cal- 
linan,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  Mrs.  Callinan  and  the 
Misses  Callinan,  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau.  U.  S.  M.  H.  S-, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Bellard,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  Mr.  D.  B.  Jarvis, 
U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  and  J.  I.  Bryan,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S. 


USE    ONLY 


The  memorial  fountain  to  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son which  was  designed  by  Bruce  Porter  and  Willis 
Polk  is  to  be  dedicated  in  the  Old  Plaza  to-morrow 
(Sunday)  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

'■IFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808." 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY    IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


Educational. 


MRS.  ANNA  VON  MEYERINCK, 

Royal  High  School.  Berlin. 

VOICE    CULTURE 

IN    ALL    ITS    BRANCHES. 

Classes   in    Sight   Reading   and    Harmony. 

Complete  Conservatory  Course,  including  in- 
struction in  Harmony,  Theory,  3Iethodique, 
Chorus  and  Sight  Singing,  and  Languages  for 

Students  desiring  a  thorough  musical  education  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  particulars  call  or  address 

815  FULTON  STREET. 

Reception  hours  12  to  2  daily. 


MR.  H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Having  just    finished    a    special    course    in 
singing  with 

MR.    WM.    SHAKESPEARE, 

of  Loudon,  will  resume  teaching  Aug.  26th. 
142-1  WASHINGTON'  STREET. 


MADAME    LASSAUCUE 

SOPRANO  CONCERT  VOCALIST, 

A  celebrated  European  teacher  of  the  great  Lamperti  and 
Marches!  vocal  methods,  has  her  private  Vocal  Studio  at 
Kohler  &  Chase's  to  teach  the  same.  May  be  seen  daily 
(except  Mondays  and  Thursdays)  from  3  to  4  p.  m.  Ap- 
pointments evenings  when  desired. 

Mail  applications  to  KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

28  O'Farrell  Street. 


The  trip  up  Mount  Tamalpais  by  the  Scenic  Rail- 
way route  reveals  forest  and  canon  landscapes  seldom 
matched  for  picturesqueness. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 
1718    SACRAMENTO    STREET. 

French,  German,  and   English  School  for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  2d. 
MME.  U.  ZISKA,  M.  A..  Principal.       . 

OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND  HARMONY. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Kearny  and 
Sutter  Streets. 

An  experienced  English  Teacher,  grad- 
uate from  Michigan  State  Normal  School 
and  student  of  Michigan  University — high- 
est city  references— will  take  Pupils  in  the 
cily  or  surrounding  places.  Pupils  pre- 
pared for  Civil  Service.     Address, 

MISS  KATHRYNE  MARION  FENTON, 
1606  California  Street,  S.  F. 

ERNST  H.  LUDWIC 

The  Well-Known  Caterer, 

Has  resumed  business  at 

122    GEARY    STREET, 

Where  he  will  be  pleased  to  see  his  former 
patrons. 
Telephone  Number,  Grant  119. 

W.    ROBERTS, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

Formerly  with  J.    H.    Curley  Tailoring  Co. 

24  MONTGOMERY  ST., 


Room  2.  Upstairs. 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


1897-1898 


LL   RUN    BETWEEN 


San  Francisco 

and  Chicago 

THROUGH 
Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth, 

Little  Rocfa  and  St.  Louis 

TWICE    A    WEEK 

FBOSi  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Mondays  aud  Thursdays,  9  p.  iu. 

Initial  Trip,  Monday,  Oct.  18th 

FROM  LOS  ANGELES, 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  2  p.  m. 

Initial  Trip,  Tuesday,  Oct.  19th 


If  you  arc  going  East  before  that  date,  arrange  to  return 
on  Sunset  Limited. 

The  superb  service,  that  for  the  past  three  seasons  has 
made  this  train  the  most  popular  in  America,  will  be  con- 
tinued.    No  extra  cost. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    I     From  September  '-??,  1897.    I  arrive 


*3 . 30  A 

9-CO  A 


*I.OO  P 
I.30  P 
2.00   P 

4-00   P 

4-00   P 


4-3°  p 
4.30  P 


4.30  P 

6.00  P 
6.00  P 
tS.oo  P 
8.00  P 


Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations. .  8.45  A 
Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento  ...  10.45  A 
Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5 .45  P 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey   8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

CaUsioga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  p 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East...         8  45  P 
Niles,  San  Jose.  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluflf 4.15  P 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7 . 15  r 

New  Orleans  Express, Merced,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and   East 615  P 

Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12 .  15  P 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *aoo  p 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7  45  p 

Livermore,  Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4  'S  f 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga.El  Verano.and  SantaRosa         9. 15  a 
Benicia,  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10  45  A 

Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7 .  15  p 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Raymond 
(for  Yosemite).  Fresno,  Mojave 
(for    Randsburg),    Santa    Barbara, 

and  Los  Angeles 7.45  A 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.15  P 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  A 

Hay-wards,  Niles.  and  San  Jose 7.45  A 

Vallejo 17-45  ** 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 7.45  A 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HATWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


1" 


9 

tt» 


i.OO  A 
I.OO  A 
|.CO  A 
l.CO  A 
,00  A 
COM 

DO   P 

DO    P 

■-■■:■  t 
00  P 
30  P 
00  P 
00  P 
00  P 
15  P-/ 


Melrose,  Seminary   Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lhandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Havwards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
/  From  Niles. 


7. 15  A 
*9  45  A 
10.45  A 
11.45  A 
12.45  P 
ri.45  p 
tz-45  f 
'4-45  P 
'5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7  45  P 
8.45  P 
9-45  P 
10-50  P 

tfl2.00   P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a  Newark,  CentervlUe,  San  Jose,  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations 

Newark.  CentervlUe.  San  Jose1,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Principal  Way 
Stations 

Newark,  San  Jose,  and  Los  Gatos. . . 

Hunters'  Excursion,  San  Jose  and 
Way  Stations 4*7-20  P 


"2.15  p 


.    4.15  P 

(ii. 45  p 


5-5°  * 


"10.50  A 
9.20  A 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
♦7.15  9-00        II.OO  A.M.,      tl.OO     *2.00      J3-00 

•4.00  l5-°°     *6.oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND — Foot  of  Broadway —        *6.co      8.00 
10.00  a.  M.    J 1 2 .00   *i.oo  J2.00  *3.oo  I4.00  *5-O0  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6-55  ' 


I I . 30  A 
*2.30   P 


•3    15    P 

*4  15  P 
*5.co  P 
5-3°  p 
6.30  P 


San   Jose    and   Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6  55  a 

San  Jose\  Tres  PLnos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.15  p 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  a 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 8 .35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gflroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove '10.40  a 

San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *q  00  a 
San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 


fit  .45  P     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations  . 


9  45  a 
1.30  P 
5-3°  p 
7-3°  P 
7-3°  P 


A  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

I  Sundays  only,    f  Saturdays  only. 

ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

and   Stockton   Streets,  San    Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Kate — "  I  think  that  Cholley  has  something  on  his 
mind."  Polly — "  If  he  has,  he  must  be  good  at 
balancing." — SomervilU journal.' 

Gabber — "What  does  your  son  do  for  a  living?'' 
Nabber — "  He's  a  scientific  boxer."  Gabber — "  A 
pugilist?"    Nabber — "No,  undertaker." — Life. 

First  seaside  belle—"  But  how  can  you  be  certain 
that  you  are  his  first  love?"  Second  seaside  belle — 
"  Well,  he  only  got  down  here  last  night  !  " — 
Sketch. 

"The  average  man,"  remarked  the  observer  of 
men  and  things,  "  will  acknowledge  the  corn  where 
the  average  woman  would  pretend  it  was  a  sprained 
ankle." — Detroit  Journal. 

"Henry,  do  you  believe  in  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  man  ?  "  "  Believe  in  it  ?  I  should  say  so  ; 
down  at  the  sea-sjiore  this  summer  1  had  thirty  five 
sisters." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Harris—"  Don't  you  think  that  a  liking  for  oysters 
grows  upon  one?"  Gordon — "Well,  1  don't  know. 
Fact  is,  you  know,  it  is  seldom  one  sees  the  same 
oyster  more  than  once." — Boston  Transcript. 

Puritan  youth — {Sunday  evening,  long  ago}. — 
"  Prithee,  Priscilla,  thinkest  thou  it  be  truly  goodly  for 
married  folks  to  kiss  on  Sunday  ?  "  Puritan  maiden — 
"I  fear  not ;  but  thou  knowest  we  be  not  married 
yet." — New  York  Weekly. 

"  With  the  aid  of  my  wheel,"  remarked  the  party 
who  had  hitherto  done  most  of  the  talking,  "I  can 
cover  more  ground  than  by  any  other  means."  The 
party  who  had  lost  both  legs  and  arms  demanded  ex- 
citedly :  "Did  you  ever  try  dynamite?" — Detroit 
Journal. 

His  fellow  feeling:  Paterfamilias — "Look  here, 
Dick,  you've  been  a  bit  wild  yourself  in  your  day 
and  I'd  like  some  advice.  What  am  I  to  do  with 
Harry  ?  The  young  rascal  exceeds  his  allowance 
every  month."  Cousin  Dick  —  "  Increase  it."  — 
Chicago  Journal. 

"I  don't  believe  1  quite  understand  your  conten- 
tion," said  the  judge  to  the  bicyclist  ;  "it  seems  that 
the  prisoner  is  a  house-mover  ;  that  he  was  moving  a 
small  frame  house  at  the  time  of  the  trouble  ;  and 
that  you  ran  into  the  house.  I  can't  see  what 
offense  he  has  committed."  "But,  your  honor," 
protested  the  bicyclist,  "I  rang  my  bell  when  I  was 
half  a  block  away,  and  he  paid  no  attention  to  it." — 
Detroit  Journal. 


Oar  Society  Slue  Book. 

The  San  Francisco  "  Blue  Book  "  for  the  season  of 
1897-98  is  now  being  compiled. 

The  "Blue  Book"  contains  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  elite  of  society  in  the  cities  and  towns 
included  within  its  purview. 

The  coming  edition  will  be  compiled  under  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  as  to  the  respectability  and  stand- 
ing of  those  whose  names  appear  in  its  lists  of  so- 
ciety people.  Business  houses  who  desire  the  only 
reliable  directory  containing  the  private  addresses  of 
ladies  in  the  residence  districts  of  the  various  cities 
and  towns  referred  to  in  its  pages  will  do  well  to  send 
in  their  subscriptions  at  once,  as  the  edition  will  be 
limited  to  1,000  copies. 

The  work  is  almost  exclusively  circulated  among 
the  wealthy  and  refined  classes  of  our  people  ;  busi- 
ness men  generally  can  not  fail  to  see  the  advantage 
it  possesses  as  directory  for  first-class  patronage, 
especially  for  the  holiday  trade. 

The  permanent  guests  of  the  leading  hotels  who 
will  be  located  before  November  the  first,  for  the 
coming  season,  will  confer  a  favor  by  notifying  the 
respective  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  under- 
signed hotels  of  their  names  and  reception  days,  etc., 
for  publication  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Blue  Book 
in  the  Hotel  Department:  Palace  Hotel,  John  C. 
Kirkpatrick ;  California  Hotel,  R.  H.  Warfield ; 
Occidental  Hotel,  William  B.  Hooper;  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton,  0.  M.  Brennan  ;  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Ira  R. 
Doolittle  ;  Hotel  Bella  Vista,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Tracy ; 
Hotel  Wenban,  Mrs.  Caroline  Blitz  ;  Hotel  Savoy, 
Mrs.  A.  Hesthal ;  Berkshire  Hotel,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Truesdell ;  The  Colonial,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Johnson  ;  The 
Beresford,  Mrs.  H.  Chamberlain  ;  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Mrs.  Annie  Stuart  ;  The  Oliver,  Mrs.  M.  I.  Leach  ; 
The  Bradbury,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Irwin  ;  The  Plymouth, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Harron ;  The  Lenox,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Allen ;  The  Granada,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Levy ;  The 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  H.  Chamberlain  ;  Hotel  Alexan- 
dria, Mrs.  M.  A.  Buisley ;  The  Renton,  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Keeler  ;  Hotel  Stewart,  Charles  Stewart ;  Hotel 
Rafael,  R.  H.  Warfield. 

Members  of  the  undersigned  clubs  will  please 
notify  their  secretaries  of  any  changes  in  address, 
etc.,  for  the  Club  Department  of  the  Blue  Book: 
Pacific  Union  Club,  Bohemian  Club,  Burlingame 
Country  Club.  Cosmos  Club,  Merchants'  Club, 
Union  League  Club,  University  Club,  San  Francisco 
Art  Association,  Concordia  Club,  Press  Club,  San 
Francisco  Verein,  Cercle  Francais,  Deutscher  Verein, 
etc. 

The  rates  for  advertisements  are  :  One  page,  $50  ; 
one-half  page,  $30  :  one-fourth  page,  $20. 

Notice  of  change  of  residence  may  be  sent  to 
Charles  C.  Hoag,  editor  and  publisher,  225  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  and  nurses  all  the  world  over  have  given 
their  teething  babies  and  feverish  children  Stifdman's 
Soothing  Powders.     Try  them._ 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


-  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


THE   WONDER 

Velvets,  Ornaments,  and  Fancy  Feathers  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  this  year  in 

Fall  Millinery  Novelties. 

Fall  and  Fealhers  are  as  closely  related  as  Spring  and 
Flowers — one  suggests  the  other.  Long  Ostrich  Plumes 
are  a  feature  this  season,  and  when  tastefully  draped  are 
rich  additions  to  any  hat.  Our  Velvets  are  lovely  in  their 
rich  new  colorings  and  match  the  beautiful  shadings  of  our 
exceptionally  large  assortment  of 

FELT  AND    CHENIIXE    HATS. 

Ostrich  Boas,  Ornaments,  Flowers,  Ribbons,  and  Veilings 
in  endless  variety  and  always  at  lowest  prices. 

1026  MARKET  ST.  The  Wonder  has  no  Branch  Stores  at  all. 


CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 


(Established  1854.) 


Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse— 526   Seventh    St.        San  Francisco. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  izo  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
ol  all  qualities.  28J£-iiich  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press   Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all   newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box.  3329. 


BOWESTELIj    cfc     CO. 

DEALERS  n  IJ  P  C  D  OF  ALL 

IN  Ml     LM    KINDS 


JJ%B»,.I    4C1-403  Sansome  St. 


'  Don't  yer  try  to  bunco  me  with  some- 
thing 'just  as  good'  as  Piper  Heidsieck  Plug. 
Gimme  one  of  the  big  new  five-cent  pieces." 


PIPER 
HEIDSIECK 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  its  delicious  champagne  flavor,  never  yet  failed  to 
please  the  most  fastidious  tobacco  chewer.  Once  tried, 
it  is  not  forgotten.  Once  used,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
substitute.  Hitherto  the  only  objection  to  it  has  been 
its  cost — but  that  is  now  reduced.  A  five-cent  piece  is 
more  than  one-third  larger  than  it  used  to  be.  Try  the 
new  size,  with  the  old  flavor. 
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For  a  number  of  months  there  have  been  hints  from 
T  „  political  quidnuncs  that   Secretary  Sherman 

Inside  Histoky       "  "  ■* 

of  McKinley's  was  to  be  retired.  The  Argonaut  was  in- 
Cabinet.  formed  of  the  inside  facts  in  this  matter  as 

early  as  last  June,  but  was  loath  to  believe  them,  and  there- 
fore did  not  print  them,  even  while  half  believing  them. 
But  the  drift  of  events  seems  to  show  that  the  stories  told 
four  months  ago  were  true. 

The  rumors  ran  that  when  President  McKinley  was  mak- 
ing up  his  Cabinet  and  rewarding  his  friends,  Mark  Hanna 
refused  a  Cabinet  portfolio  and  expressed  a  desire  to  go  into 
the  Senate.  But  there  was  no  possible  chance  for  him  to 
reach  that  poet  without  the  resignation  of  Senator  Sherman. 
The  bitter  factional  fight  in  Ohio  politics  at  that  time  made 
it  extremely  doubtful  whether  Hanna  could  be  elected  in  the 
fall  of  1897.  But  it  was  thought  that  if  Sherman  retired 
from  the  Senate  and  Hanna  was  appointed  his  successor,  the 


power  of  the  administration  might  so  grease  the  ways  that 
Hanna's  election  by  the  legislature  elected  this  fall  would  be 
rendered  secure.  Therefore,  John  Sherman  was  approached 
by  the  administration,  and  asked  to  take  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State.  Sherman  refused,  saying  that  he  no  longer  had 
any  taste  for  a  Cabinet  position  ;  that  he  had  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  filled  it  honorably  ;  that 
specie  resumption  was  due  entirely  to  his  efforts  ;  that  when 
he  retired  from  the  Cabinet  as  Treasury  Secretary,  he  retired 
definitively  and  hoped  to  end  his  days  in  the  Senate. 

But  the  administration  pressure  was  so  strong  that  finally 
the  old  man  yielded.  His  vanity  was  played  upon — he  was 
told  that  nothing  could  so  fitly  round  out  his  public  life  as 
to  fill  under  President  McKinley  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State,  the  highest  post  in  the  Cabinet.  Sherman  is  growing 
old,  and  he  is  vain.  He  yielded  to  the  administration 
pressure,  and  resigned  from  the  Senate.  As  pre-arranged, 
the  governor  of  Ohio,  who  belonged  to  the  McKinley- 
Hanna  faction,  appointed  Hanna  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 
Since  then,  the  collapse  of  Bryanism,  the  disappearance  of 
John  McLean  and  othei  Democrats  ambitious  for  the  Ohio 
senatorship,  and  the  great  power  exercised  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  Ohio  through  the  disposal  of  Federal  patronage, 
have  made  the  way  easy  for  Hanna.  There  is  now  little 
doubt  that  he  will  be  elected  to  fill  John  Sherman's  sena- 
torial chair. 

In  the  meantime  Sherman,  although  nominally  Secretary 
of  State,  has  been  practically  ignored  by  the  administration. 
Judge  Day,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  an  intimate  personal  friend  of 
President  McKinley,  was  made  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  he  has  been  in  reality  the  Secre- 
tary. Sherman's  extraordinary  and  embarrassing  state- 
ments in  the  press  on  foreign  affairs,  his  contradictory  inter- 
views, and  the  various  complications  which  he  has  apparently 
brought  about,  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  state 
papers  have  been  prepared  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Day,  frequently  without  the  knowledge  of  Sherman.  The 
statement  by  Sherman  that  he  was  opposed  to  Hawaiian  an- 
nexation— which  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  his  assent  to 
the  President's  scheme  of  annexation — is  a  case  in  point. 
The  famous  "  shirt-sleeves  letter"  to  England,  which  caused 
such  an  international  excitement  a  short  time  ago,  was  not 
written  by  Sherman,  "but  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  John 
W.  Foster,  under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Secretary  Day. 
Sherman,  however,  was  held  responsible  for  it.  In  the 
appointments  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  Sher- 
man has  been  persistently  ignored,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  has  had  the  ear  of  the  President.  All  of  this,  so 
rumor  says,  was  with  the  intent  of  so  affronting  the  vener- 
able Secretary  that  he  would  resign. 

The  Argonaut  has  been  reluctant  to  print  these  rumors, 
hoping  that  they  were  not  true.  They  bore  every  appear- 
ance of  probability,  but  we  hoped  against  hope.  Now, 
however,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 
The  Chicago  Times-Herald  is  published  by  Herman  H. 
Kohlsaat,  an  intimate  friend  of  President  McKinley,  and 
one  who  was  a  vigorous  fighter  for  him  in  the  campaign  of 
1896.  It  is  said  that  Kohlsaat  refused  a  high  diplomatic 
post.  However  that  may  be,  he  is  very  close  to  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  utterances  of  Walter  Wellman,  his  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  are  looked  upon  as  being  inspired  if 
not  official.  Under  date  of  October  13th,  Mr.  Wellman,  in 
his  Washington  letter,  makes  these  very  significant  remarks  : 

"Secretary  Sherman's  splendid  services  entitle  him  to  rest.  His 
dignity  would  be  better  conserved  by  retirement  to  private  life  than  by 
continuance  in  an  office  where  he  is  nothing  but  a  figure-head.  Mr. 
Sherman  is  not  Secretary  of  State  at  all.  Assistant  Secretary  Day  has 
charge  of  the  Cuban  affair.  He  prepares  the  notes  to  Spain  which 
Mr.  Sherman  signs.  Mr.  Sherman's  presence  in  the  State  Department 
is  an  embarrassment  to  the  President  and  to  the  public  business.  Judge 
Day's  r61e  as  the  real  head  of  the  department,  without  actual  authority, 
has  been  a  most  delicate  and  onerous  one.  Judge  Day  is  deserving  of 
much  praise  for  the  delicate,  tactful  manner  in  which  he  has  met  this 
unpleasant  situation.  President  McKinley  should  have  at  his  elbow  a 
real  Secretary,  and  not  a  man  who  must  be  watched  and  helped  and 
guarded.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  Sherman's  voluntary  retirement 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  administration  and  perhaps  a  good  thing 
for  his  own  reputation." 

From  this  it  is  very  evident  that  the  persistent  rumors  of 

the  last  three  months  are  true.     Secretary  Sherman  is  going 


to  be  crowded  out — delicately,  if  it  be  possible,  but  crowded 
out  all  the  same.  As  for  the  resulting  re-arrangement  of 
the  Cabinet,  that  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  If 
Attorney-General  McKenna  is  appointed  to  the  vacancy  on 
the  supreme  bench  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Associate- 
Justice  Field,  the  President  may  appoint  Judge  Day 
Attorney  -  General  to  succeed  him.  Then  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State,  in  case  Secretary  Sherman  is  forced  to 
resign,  will  be  vacant,  to  give  to  some  representative  states- 
man, not  necessarily  from  Ohio.  For  President  McKinley 
would  hesitate  at  making  the  Attorney- General  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  both  Ohio  men.  If,  however,  Secretary 
Sherman  is  forced  to  retire  at  once,  and  if  any  hitch 
should  arise  over  the  appointment  of  Attorney-General 
McKenna  to  the  supreme  bench,  it  is  probable  that 
Assistant  Secretary  Day  will  be  made  Secretary  of  State  on 
Sherman's  retirement.  There  may  be  a  hitch  over  the 
appointment  of  McKenna  to  the  supreme  bench.  And 
there  may  be  a  hitch  over  placing  Judge  Day  in  Sherman's 
chair,  for  the  old  gentleman  is  stubborn,  is  not  sensitive, 
and  may  refuse  to  be  crowded  out. 

All  of  these  stories,  as  we  have  said,  have  been  babbled 
about  in  Washington  for  the  last  three  months,  but  they 
have  been  ascribed  to  malevolent  Democratic  rumor.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  that  the  malevolent  Democratic  rumor  is 
apparently  turning  out  to  be  true. 

Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  has  returned  from  his  trip  to 
Morgan  Honolulu,  and  he  has  come  back  an  ardent 

Returns  an  annexationist.     Senator    Morgan    expressed 

Annexationist,  himself  as  being  unalterably  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation before  he  went  to  the  islands — like  the  Scotchman, 
he  was  open  to  conviction,  but,  like  the  Scotchman  again,  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  could  convince  him. 

But  Senator  Morgan  has  returned  as  he  went,  in  favor  of 
annexation.  Some  of  his  remarks  in  press  interviews  are 
instructive.  To  a  Chronicle  reporter  he  said  :  "  I  was  not 
able  to  find  any  real  opposition  to  annexation."  On  the 
evening  before  Senator  Morgan  left,  there  was  a  mass- 
meeting  held  at  Honolulu,  in  Palace  Square,  attended  by 
nearly  three  thousand  people,  at  which  meeting  there  was 
formulated  a  memorial  to  the  President,  to  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  begging  them  not  to 
steal  the  Hawaiian  people's  birthright.  Yet  Senator  Morgan 
was  not  able  to  find  any  real  opposition  to  annexation. 

Senator  Morgan  said  that  in  addressing  the  natives  he 
told  them:  "They  would  have  the  same  rights  under  the 
constitution  that  he  has."  We  would  like  to  know  how 
Senator  Morgan  can  make  any  such  promise.  Is  he  the 
people  of  the  United  States?  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  a 
debatable  question  what  rights  the  Hawaiians  will  have, 
even  if  they  are  annexed.  If  they  are  annexed  as  a  colony, 
they  certainly  will  not  have  the  same  rights  as  the  citizens  of 
Arizona  Territory  ;  if  they  are  annexed  as  a  territory,  they 
will  not  have  the  same  rights  as  the  citizens  of  California. 

Senator  Morgan  says  concerning  Pearl  Harbor  :  "  With 
an  expenditure  of  $100,000,  one  thousand  ships  of  the  line 
may  be  moored  along  the  shores  in  deep  water."  We  have 
not  one  thousand  ships  of  the  line  yet,  and  we  may  not  have 
for  some  time.  But  if  we  had,  would  it  not  be  well  to  keep 
five  hundred  on  our  own  coasts,  and  allot  only  the  other  five 
to  Hawaii?  It  would  seem  injudicious  to  send  one  thousand 
to  protect  Hawaii,  and  leave  none  to  protect  the  American 
coast. 

In  an  interview  with  an  Examiner  reporter,  Senator 
Morgan  said  :  "  The  natives  feared  a  negro  invasion  from 
this  country  to  crowd  them  out  of  their  work.  These  fears 
I  removed."  The  reason  Senator  Morgan  removed  these 
fears  was  this — he  met  with  such  sudden  and  unexpected 
opposition  from  the  South,  when  it  was  suspected  there  that 
negro  laborers  might  be  taken  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
case  of  annexation,  that  he  foresaw  this  would  kill  the  entire 
project.  So  he  has  been  careful  to  assure  the  Southern 
planters  that  the  negro  laborers  there  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  equally  careful  to  assure  the  Hawaiian  1 
that  they  need  not  fear  any  invasion  of  negroes   1 
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country.  But  how  can  Senator  Morgan  make  such  promises 
truthfully?  If  Hawaii  becomes  part  of  the  United  States 
there  is  no  law  by  which  the  negroes  of  the  South  can  be 
prevented  from  working  in  the  cane-fields  of  Hawaii.  It 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  labor  conditions  of  the 
Southern  States  and  it  would  cause  an  industrial  upheaval 
in  the  islands.  But  how  could  Senator  Morgan  prevent  it? 
Senator  Morgan  closed  his  interview  with  the  Examiner 
by  saying  :  "  England  has  a  great  naval  station  at  Esquimau 
in  British  Columbia.  Suppose  she  obtained  possession  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  fortified  Pearl  Harbor.  She 
could  seriously  impair  our  strength  in  the  Pacific  in  time 
of  war  and  ravage  our  Pacific  Coast."  This  last  remark  is 
so  ludicrous  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  Senator  Morgan 
meant  it  seriously.  If  England  has  a  great  naval  station 
at  Esquimau,  three  hours'  steam  from  Seattle  and  two  days' 
steam  from  San  Francisco,  why  should  she  need  to  go 
twenty-two  hundred  miles  out  into  the  Pacific  to  Pearl 
Harbor  in  order  to  return  to  "ravage  our  Pacific  Coast"? 
It  seems  to  us  that  if  she  wanted  to  do  any  ravaging,  she 
could  do  it  from  'Squimault  much  more  efficaciously  and  ex- 
peditiously than  she  could  do  it  from  Hawaii. 

The  declaration    of  the    Frohman-Hayman    syndicate  that 
they  intend  to  abandon  San  Francisco  has 

Dramatic  ' 

Outlook  in  raused    something    of     a    sensation     here. 

San  Francisco.  Many  columns  have  been  given  up  to  it  in 
the  press,  and  it  has  been  the  topic  of  conversation  among 
the  thousands  of  people  who  frequent  the  theatres  in  San 
Francisco,  for  San  Franciscans  are  a  theatre-going  set. 
The  general  tone  of  comment,  both  in  conversation  and  in 
the  press,  has  been  resentful.  It  is,  briefly,  that  the  Froh- 
man  syndicate  sent  us  poor  shows  ;  that  they  sent  us  poor 
actors  to  play  in  these  poor  shows  ;  that  they  expected  high 
prices  for  their  poor  actors  and  poor  shows  :  that  our  local 
companies  at  lower  prices  were  frequently  better  than  the 
imported  ones ;  and  that  San  Francisco  did  not  care 
whether  they  sent  us  any  more  shows  or  not. 

This,  we  think,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  tone  of  both  the 
press  and  people  of  San   Francisco.     It   seems  to  us  that 
there  is  a  middle  ground  between  the  contention  of  the  Froh- 
man  syndicate  and  the   resentment   of  the  San   Francisco 
audience.     It   is  quite  certain    that   the    Frohman-Hayman 
syndicate  have  lost  money.     Had  they  made  money,  they 
would    not   abandon    San    Francisco   as    a   dramatic    field. 
Even  if  they  made  no  money  in  San  Francisco,  they  would 
continue  to  send  their  shows  here,  for  it  would  be  better  to 
play  them  here  without  a  profit  rather  than  to  close  the  two 
San  Francisco  theatres  which  they  control     But  it  is  evident 
that  they  not  only  have  made  no  money,  but  that  they  have 
lost.     They  claim  that  they  have  lost  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  two  years.     Manager  Bouvier,  of  the  Baldwin,  is  ' 
quoted  as  saying  that  "  the  first  profitable  show  the  Baldwin  i 
had  put  on  in  fourteen  months  was  "  The  Heart  of  Mary- 
land !  "     But  it  is  useless  to  discuss  this  question.     The  fact  i 
is  plain.     Frohman    and    Hayman    are    business    men.     If 
their  San  Francisco  business  paid  them,  they  would  continue 
it.     It  does  not  pay  them.     Therefore  they  have  stopped  it. 
It  may  be  well  to  present  a  table  by  which,  at  a  glance, 
the  reader  may  see  the  kind   of  imported  attractions  San 
Francisco  has  had  during   the  past  two   years.      Herewith  . 
there  is    a   table   giving  dates,  companies,  plays,  and    size 
of  audiences,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  : 
January,  iS%— Sadie    Martinot  in    "  The   Passport."     Califor- 
nia   good  houses 

Tavary  Opera  Company.     Baldwin good  houses 

February,  1895 — Warde  and  James  in   "Henry  IV.,"  "Julius 

Caesar,"  "Othello,"  etc.     Baldwin goad  houses 

George   Edwardes   London  Company  in    "A  Gaiety  Girl." 

Baldwin crowded  houses 

Marie  Burroughs  in  "  The  Profligate"  and  "  Judah."    Bald- 
win   full  houses 

Dorothy  Morton  in  "  The  Fencing  Master."    Baldwin,  .good  houses 
April,  1895 — Return   engagement  of  same  company  in  "The 

Bathing  Girl."    Baldwin poor  houses 

June,  1S95—  Lilliputians  in  "  Humpty  Dumpty."    Baldwin. .  .fair  houses 
Juh,  jSqs — Lyceum  Theatre  Company  in    "The  Case  of   Re- 
bellious   Susan,"    "  An    Ideal    Husband."    and     "  The 

Amazons."     Baldwin full  houses 

1S95 — William  Gillette  in  "  Too  Much  Johnson."    Bald- 
win  full  houses 

Rose  Coghlan.  Dixey,  Barry  more,  etc,  in  "Twelfth  Night." 

Columbia good  houses 

John  Drew  in   "The  Bauble  Shop,"  "The  Masked  Ball." 
"The    Butterflies,"    fend    "Christopher,    Jr."      Baldwin 

crowded  houses 

September,  iSoj — Pauline  Hall  in  "  Dorcas."  Baldwin. . .  .good  houses. 
October,  1895 — Frohman's    Company    in     "  Trilby."      Baldwin 

crowded  houses 

Bostonians  in  "  Robin  Hood,"  "  Prince  Ananias,"  and  "A 

War-Time  Wedding."    Columbia. full  houses 

"  Passing  Show."     Baldwin   poor  houses 

November,  1895  —  Caroline    Miskel    Hoyt    in    "A    Contented 

Woman."     Baldwin. : full  houses 

December,   1895— De  Wolf    Hopper    in    "Wang"  and   "Dr. 

Syntax."     Baldwin .crowded  houses 

Robert   Downing  and   Eugenie  Blair  in  "The  Gladiator," 

"  Helena,"  and  repertoire poor  houses 

"  1492  "  burlesque.     Baldwin.. good  houses 

May  Irwin  in  "The  Widow  Jones."    California full  houses 

r\\   <8gb — Marie   Wainwright  in   "Daughters  of   Eve," 

-  Chase,"  and  repertoire.     Baldwin poor  houses 

~  lames  in  "  Marmion"  and  repertoire.    California,  .fair  houses 
Ir.  Old  Kentucky."    California good  houses 


February,  j8q6 — Tavary  Opera  Company fair  houses 

Thomas  Keene  in  repertoire.     California fair  houses 

Frederick  Warde  in  "  The  Mountebank,"  "  King  Lear,"  and 

repertoire.     Baldwin. poor  houses 

March,  /S96— Hoyt's  "A  Milk  White  Flag."     Baldwin — good  houses 
Milton    Royle  in    "Captain    Impudence"   and   "Friends." 

California good  houses 

April,  s8q6— James  O'Neil  in  repertoire.     Baldwin fair  houses 

Richard  Mansfieldin  "The  Story  of  Rhodion,"  "  Beau  Brum- 

mel,"  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  etc.  Baldwin good  houses 

Roland  Reed  in  "The  Politician."     California good  houses 

Afay,  rSg6 — Ada  Rehan  and   Daly  Company  in  "  The  Countess 
Gucki,"    "Love    on    Crutches,"    "School   for  Scandal," 

"  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  etc.     Baldwin crowded  houses 

July,  /Joo— Nat   Goodwin   in    "In  Mizzoura"  and  "A  Gilded 

Fool."     Baldwin ' fair  houses 

]ohn  Drew  in  "  The  Squire  of  Dames."     Baldwin full  houses 

July,    /SgO — Rose  Coghlan    and    Warde  in    "Carmen."    Cali- 
fornia   fair  houses 

Empire  Company  in  "  Bohemia,"  "  Benefit  of  Doubt,"  and 

"  The  Masqueraders."     Baldwin poor  houses 

"The  Gay  Parisians."     Baldwin      good  houses 

Frawley  Company  in  "  The  Social  Trust."  Columbia,  .poor  houses 
September,  J896— Kathryn   Kidder  in    "Madame  Sans-Gene." 

Baldwin full  houses 

October,  1S96 — Lyceum  Company  in  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  Bald- 
win   good  houses 

Julia   Marlowe  Taber  in  "  Romola,"  "As   You   Like  It," 

"  Love  Chase,"  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"etc.  crowded  houses 
November,  189b— Delia  Fox  in  "The  Little  Trooper  "and  "  Fleur 

de  Lis."     Baldwin good  houses 

Nat  Goodwin  in  "  An  American  Citizen  "  and  "  The  Rivals." 

Baldwin good  houses 

Wilton  Lackaye  in  "  Dr.  Belgraff,"  "  Moliere,"  and  "  Cap- 
tain Bob."    Baldwin -. poor  houses 

December,  1896— Palmer  Cox's  "  Brownies."     Baldwin fair  houses 

January,  iSqj — Modjeska  in    "  Magda,"   "  Mary   Stuart,"  etc. 

Baldwin fair  houses 

February,  /8g~ — Louis  James  in    "Spartacus"    and  repertoire. 

Baldwin poor  houses 

' '  Cbimmie  Fadden."    Columbia full  houses 

James  A.  Heme  in  ' '  Shore  Acres. "     Baldwin good  houses 

March,  1S97 — French  Grand  Opera  Company.    California.. good  houses 
Fanny  Davenport   in    "Gismonda,"    "Fedora,"   and    "La 

Tosca."     Baldwin good  houses 

April,  iSqj — Otis  Skinner  in  "  His  Grace  de  Grammont,"  "  A 

Soldier  of  Fortune,"  etc.     Baldwin fair  houses 

Georgia  Cay  van  in  "  Squire  Kate"  and  "  Mary  Pennington, 

Spinster."     Columbia fair  houses 

May,    189J — De    Wolf    Hopper    in    "El    Capitan."      Baldwin 

_ crowded  houses 

Nat  Goodwin  in  "  David  Garrick,"  "  The  Rivals."  and  "An 

American  Citizen."     Baldwin fair  houses 

June,  189J — The  Frawley  Company  in  Lorimer  Stoddard's  ' '  The 

Question  " fair  houses 

July,   iSgy — Lyceum   Company  in    "The   Prisoner  of  Zenda," 
"First  Gentleman   of  Europe,"   "The   Mayflower,"   and 

"  The  Late  Mr.  Costello."     Baldwin poor  houses 

August,  1S9J— John  Drew  in  "  Rosemary."     Baldwin poor  houses 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  the  "  Heart  of  Maryland."     Baldwin 

.full  houses 

September,  1897 — W.  H.  Crane  in  "A  Fool  of  Fortune"  and 

"  A  Virginia  Courtship."     Baldwin poor  houses 

Frawley  Company  in    "  Don't  Tell   Her   Husband."    Col- 
umbia  fair  houses 

October,  7^97— Du  Souchet's   "  My  Friend  from  India."     Bald- 
win  poor  houses 

Digby  Bell  in  "  The  Hoosier  Doctor."     Columbia fair  houses 

"  Under  the  Red  Robe."     Baldwin 

On  looking  over  this  table  several  facts  are  patent. 
The  first  is  that  the  New  York  productions  are  not  always 
presented  here  as  they  were  presented  in  New  York.  Some- 
times a  third-rate  company  will  be  sent  to  San  Francisco 
with  a  piece  which  a  first-rate  company  played  in  New 
York.  Another  fact  is  that  the  syndicate  send  a  New  York 
production  to  a  city  of  about  the  same  size  as  San  Fran- 
cisco— say,  Cleveland  or  Buffalo  or  Cincinnati — for  two  or 
three  nights,  whereas  here  they  would  expect  to  run  it  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  This  does  not  seem  reasonable.  An- 
other point  is  that  there  have  been  times  when  the  San 
Francisco  audiences  were  displeased  at  important  changes 
in  the  cast.  When  John  Drew  appeared  in  the  summer  of 
1S96  at  the  Baldwin,  accompanied  by  Maud  Adams,  he 
drew  crowded  houses.  When  he  played  "  Rosemary,"  in 
the  summer  of  1S97,  with  Maud  Adams  left  out  of 
the  role  in  which  she  had  made  such  a  hit  in  New 
York,  he  played  to  poor  business.  This  was  to  be 
expected,  although  Drew  is  a  favorite  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Another  factor  in  this  discussion  is  that  a  success 
in  New  York  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  show  is  a 
good  one.  New  York  generally  has  within  her  gates  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  strangers  every  day.  Hordes 
of  these  strangers  will  go  to  see  any  show,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  Thus  they  keep  very  poor  shows  upon  the 
boards  in  New  York  sometimes  for  months,  but  when  such 
shows  come  to  San  Francisco,  the  judgment  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Oshkosh  or  Podunk  is  not  venerated  here,  and 
San  Franciscans  condemn  freely  that  which  they  do  not 
think  is  good.  Still  another  point  which  the  Frohman- 
Hayman  syndicate  may  have  overlooked  is  this  :  These 
gentlemen  deal  in  dramatic  wares.  All  business  has  been 
bad  for  the  past  few  years,  and  dealers  in  many  kinds  of 
wares  have  lost  money.  Many  have  gone  to  the  walk 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  dealers  in  dramatic  wares 
should  not  expect  to  share  in  the  general  depression. 

But  there  is  little  use  in  reviling  the  syndicate.  We  have 
already  said  that  we  think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  San 
Francisco  has  been  stricken  from  their  list,  for,  poor  as  many 
of  their  shows  were,  we  at  least  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  Paris,  New  York,  and  London  successes,  from  which 
now  we  may  be  debarred.     But  there  is  a  ray  of  hope,     Be- 


Fhdebal 
Quarantine. 


ing  deprived  of  imported  dramatic  pabulum,  San  Francisco 
will  be  forced  to  rely  upon  herself.  The  result  will  be  that 
the  local  stock  companies,  like  the  Frawley  Company,  will  be 
improved,  strengthened,  and  doubtless  supplemented  by  other 
companies.  Then  the  successes  of  New  York  and  London 
can  be  produced  here,  for  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Frohman 
will  adhere  to  his  threat  of  keeping  the  new  plays  until  they 
are  some  years  old  before  selling  them  to  San  Francisco.  If 
he  is  paid  what  he  thinks  they  are  worth,  he  will  sell  them — 
or  anything  else. 

The  remarks  that  the  Argonaitt  has  recently  made  about  the 
Necessity  of  necessity  of  quarantine  being  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Government  are  corroborated 
every  day  by  the  dispatches  from  the  yellow- 
fever  district  in  the  South.  As  the  fever  spreads,  the  people 
seem  to  be  becoming  delirious  with  fear.  The  panic  into 
which  it  has  thrown  the  Gulf  States  can  scarcely  be  under- 
stood by  people  in  the  North  and  West  who  do  not  see  the 
Southern  papers.  We  in  California  have  a  slight  inkling  of 
the  conditions  there  by  reason  of  the  diversion  of  railway 
traffic.  All  the  freight-trains  on  the  Sunset  route  have 
been  quarantined,  and  the  Sunset  Limited  train  has  been 
forced  to  take  another  route  to  the  Fast,  going  by  way  of 
Chicago.  Armed  mobs  have  threatened  the  health  offi- 
cials in  and  around  New  Orleans.  Mobs  have  destroyed 
buildings  in  New  Orleans  that  were  intended  for  hos- 
pitals. Shot  -  gun  quarantines  have  been  established 
around  nearly  all  of  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  of 
the  stricken  States.  When  the  fever  broke  out  in  Mobile, 
a  stampede  followed,  and  conservative  newspapers  there 
estimate  the  number  of  fugitives  at  ten  thousand.  Many  of 
these  have  been  stopped  at  smaller  towns  and  cities  not  far 
from  Mobile.  The  railway  service  is  completely  paralyzed. 
Trains  are  halted  by  armed  men  and  passengers  are  not 
allowed  to  alight.  The  loss  to  business  already  is  some- 
thing enormous.  It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  of  business 
even  at  Mobile  has  already  amounted  to  four  millions  of 
dollars  and  that  at  New  Orleans  to  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars,  as  the  cotton- freight  business  has  been  completely 
stopped.  About  the  only  large  city  in  the  South  where  the 
authorities  have  not  lost  their  heads  is  Atlanta.  After  this, 
new  invasion  of  the  yellow  plague  shall  have  been  checked, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Southern  States,  and  we  hope 
all  the  States  of  the  Union,  will  be  content  to  place  quar- 
antine in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  where  it 
belongs. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  more  inconvenient  or  more 
Stamps  clumsy  method  of  paying  fees  than  that  now 

fok  Paving  pursued  at  the   City  HalL     When  anybody 

Fees-  wishes  to  file  a  paper  in  the  county  clerk's 

office,  he  must  go  to  the  hall,  mount  to  the  second  story, 
and  proceed  to  the  clerk's  office  in  the  extreme  western 
wing  of  the  building.  Here  he  ascertains  how  much  the 
fees  will  amount  to.  Then  he  retraces  his  steps  to  the  ex- 
treme eastern  end  of  the  building,  goes  down-stairs,  and 
pays  the  fees  to  the  treasurer,  and  receives  a  certificate  to 
the  effect  that  the  fees  have  been  paid.  Armed  with  this, 
he  again  climbs  to  the  upper  floor,  returns  to  the  county 
clerk's  office,  and  the  paper  will  then  be  received  for  filing. 
The  object  intended  to  be  secured  by  this  roundabout 
procedure  is  that  the  treasurer  should  receive  all  moneys. 

But  this  machinery  causes  hardship  and  often  loss.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  last  year — 
to  the  effect  that  certain  officials  in  San  Francisco  were 
county  officers — was  the  requirement  that  the  county  clerk's 
office  should  be  kept  open  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  each  working  day,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  county  government  act.  The  treasurer,  not  having  been 
declared  a  county  official  by  this  decision,  followed  the  city 
rule  and  closed  his  office  at  four  o'clock.  Thus,  during  the 
last  hour  of  business  in  the  county  clerk's  office,  no  papers 
upon  which  fees  were  to  be  paid  could  be  filed.  Where 
there  was  a  penalty  attached  to  a  failure  to  file  a  paper  on  a 
certain  day,  a  litigant  might  become  subject  to  this  penalty, 
even  though  he  offered  the  paper  for  filing  during  the  legal 
business  hours  of  that  day.  This  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come, but  there  are  others  that  remain  and  are  as  seri- 
ous. In  one  case,  a  man  who  desired  to  sue  out  a  writ  of 
attachment  reached  the  clerk's  office  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  so  much  time  was  consumed  in  going  back  and 
forth  between  the  clerk's  and  treasurer's  offices  that  the 
former  office  was  closed  before  he  could  complete  the 
filing.  Before  the  office  was  opened  the  next  morning,  the 
owner  of  the  property  was  notified,  and  he  concealed  it,  so 
that  the  creditor  was  deprived  of  his  legal  remedy  by  the 
absurd  rule  regarding  the  payment  of  dues.  In  many  Euro- 
pean countries  a  much  simpler  and  more  convenient  method 
is  adopted.  The  treasurer  issues  stamps  of  various  denom- 
inations which  may  be  purchased  and  affixed  to  documents. 
By  this  means  all  money  paid  to  the  city  would  be  in  the 
custody  of  the  treasurer,  and  lawyers  and  litigants  would  be 
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relieved  of  a  vast  amount  of  vexation,  and,  in  some  cases,  of 
actual  loss. 

The  Chronicle  said  last  week  that  but  five  hundred  miles  re- 
_      „  main  to  be  traversed   by   the   Siberian  rail- 

The  Trans-  j 

Siberian  way      between    Moscow     and     its     Pacific 

Railway.  terminal.     Were    this    the    case,    the    trains 

would  be  running  regularly  in  the  early  spring  of  next  year 
instead  of  two  or  three  years  hence.  The  fact  is  that  twenty- 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  line  remain  to  be  completed  by 
the  Amur  route,  and  nearly  two  thousand  miles  by  the 
JManchurian  line. 

When  work  was  commenced  on  this  line  in   1S91,  ground 

was  broken  on  several  sections  at  the  same  time.     From 

the  western  end  the  road  was  completed  to  the  Obi  River, 

known  as   the  western  section,  in   1S95  ;  the  next  year  saw 

the  middle  section  carried  to  Krasnoyarsk,  about  one-third 

of  its   distance,  and  it   is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed 

to  Irkutsk,  on  Lake  Baikal,  by  the  end  of  this  year.     There 

is    thus    continuous   rail   communication    from    Moscow   to 

Irkutsk.      At  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  line,  work  has  been 

-1  northerly  from  Vladivostok  along  the   Ussuri   River 

.  i;s  junction  with   the  Amur,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 

■fry  miles.     Between  the  two  extremities  of  the  con- 

ructed    road   are  the  Trans-Baikal   section,  nine  hundred 

and  sixty-five  miles,  of  which  thirty  have  been  constructed, 

and  the  Amur  route,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  mites, 

or  the  Manchurian  route,  one  thousand  miles.     On  neither 

of  the  latter  has  any  work  been  done  yet. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Russian  Government  to  postpone 
for  several  years  the  construction  around  the  south  of  Lake 
Baikal  and  along  the  Amur  section.  The  Amur  River  is 
navigable  for  smalt  steamers  during  the  summer  months,  and 
this  section  of  the  railroad  is  the  most  difficult  and  expensive 
to  build.  About  Lake  Baikal  the  country  is  extremely  rough 
and  mountainous,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  the  road  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance.  For  these  reasons  it  has 
been  decided  to  use  water  transportation  across  the  lake  and 
along  the  Amur  River.  While  this  will  be  more  economical, 
it  will  not  be  without  its  drawbacks.  Lake  Baikal  is  four 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  width,  or  about  the  size 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  frequently  visited  by  violent  storms. 
If  cars  are  to  be  transported  across  the  lake,  the  problem 
will  be  an  extremely  difficult  one  ;  if  goods  are  to  be  loaded 

!and  unloaded  on  each  side  of  the  lake,  the  expense  in  time 
and  labor  will  be  very  great.  The  loading  and  unloading  at 
the  Amur  River  will  be  necessary,  the  steamers  will  cause 
I  inconvenience  on  account  of  their  small  size,  and  the  river  is 
not  navigable,  on  account  of  the  ice,  during  eight  months 
of  the  year. 

The  idea  of  the  Chronicle  that  this  city  must  look  for 
competition  from  the  Siberian  road  as  soon  as  five  hundred 
miles  of  track  have  been  completed  is  remarkable.  It  will 
probably  be  eight  or  ten  years  before  serious  competition 
may  be  looked  for  from  that  direction. 

During  the  week  the  California  Miners'  Association  has  been 
„      „.         ,         holding  its  sixth  annual  session  in  this  city. 

Ihe  Mixers  °  3 

A  large  part  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  the 
desirable  changes  in  the  mining  laws  gov- 
erning location,  proof  of  work,  and  such  technical  matters, 
of  little  interest  to  the  general  public,  though  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  miner. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  considered  was  that 
relating  to  hydraulic  mining  and  the  impounding  of  debris. 
Could  any  method  be  adopted  by  which  the  operation  of  the 
hydraulic  mines  could   be  resumed   without  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  the  farmers  it  would   mean  an  addition  of  be- 
tween   ten   and    fifteen    millions    of  dollars    to    the    wealth 
of  the  State  annually.     Five  years  ago  appropriations  were 
made  by  the  State  and  Federal   Governments  for  the  con- 
struction of  impounding  dams.     The  work   was  to  be  done 
ander  the  direction    of  the    California   debris   commission, 
lppointed  by  the  Federal  Government.*    During  the  interval 
jf  five  years,  the  commission  has  not  even  located  the  dams. 
\  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  more  rapid  action,  and 
nemorials  were  adopted   urging  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
he  chief  of  engineers  to  expedite  matters.     Congress  was 
Jso  asked  to  make  further  appropriations  to  carry  on  the 
vork.     There  is  now  available  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
ars,  appropriated  by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  in 
qual  amounts,  to  be  expended  by  the  debris  commission, 
nd  a  State  appropriation  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
:>r  dredging  the  Sacramento  River,  but  these  are  not  suffi- 
ient. 
The  mineral  land  bill  came  in  for  a  share  of  discussion, 
nd  its  speedy  enactment  by  Congress  was  urged.     Of  the 
lilroad  land-grants   in  this  State    1 1,596,073  acres  remain 
npatented.     This  land  lies  mainly  in   the   mineral  belt  of 
!  iskiyou,    Shasta,    and    Trinity    Counties.      The     railroad 
rants  are  not  intended  to    cover  mineral  lands,  and  this 
ill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  select 
nd  reserve  from  location  by  the  railroad  all  mineral  lands. 


Convention 
and  Mining. 


The  mining  industry  during  this  last  year  has  been  | 
marked  by  the  growing  interest  of  foreign  capitalists  in  this 
State,  and  their  appreciation  that  the  mines  of  California 
do  not  "pinch  out."  The  Kennedy  Mine  in  Amador 
County  is  now  approaching  a  depth  of  2,400  feet,  and  the 
Idaho  Mine  in  Nevada  County  is  down  2,187  feet.  Yet 
these  two  mines  have  turned  out  nearly  $25,000,000  and 
are  still  good  producers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  gold  out- 
put of  the  United  States  will  approach  closely  to  $60,000,- 
000,  and  that  of  it  California  will  produce  one-third. 

San  Francisco  has  hitherto  maintained  its  position  as  the 
I  San  Francisco's  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Const.  It  has  a 
j  Commercial  population  five  or  six  times  as  great  as  that 

Supremacy.  0f  any    other   city    of  the    far    West.      But 

,  the  time  is  approaching  when  San  Francisco  will  be  obliged 
1  to  struggle  to  maintain  first  place.  To  the  south,  the  mer- 
,  chants  of  Los  Angeles  are  organizing  to  exploit  the  trade  of 
Western  Mexico  ;  on  the  north,  Tacoma  has  a  line  of  steam- 
ships plying  between  that  port  and  Japan  and  China,  which  have 
diverted  nearly  all  of  the  tea-trade  and  a  large  part  of  the  other 
business  from  San  Francisco.  A  special  issue  of  the  Post- 
Intelligencer,  of  Seattle,  recently  issued  shows  that  the  Queen 
City  of  the  Sound  is  no  laggard  in  the  race  for  supremacy. 
Last  year,  eight  thousand  people,  or  three-quarters  of  all 
those  who  went  to  Alaska,  got  their  outfits  in  Seattle  and 
started  from  there.  Every  steamship  line  running  to 
Alaska  has  head-quarters  in  Seattle.  The  Great  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific,  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  all  enter 
that  city,  and,  by  way  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Portland, 
there  is  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  roads.  Last  year,  before  the  rush  for  the  Klondike 
began,  Seattle  produced  $5,497,000  worth  of  manufactured 
j  goods,  and  its  jobbing  trade  amounted  to  $15,332,000.  The 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  merchants  are  de- 
voting their  energies  to  making  Seattle  the  central  starting- 
point  for  Alaska  next  spring.  The  special  issue  of  the 
Post-Intelligencer  is  filled  with  information  intended  to 
secure  this  result,  and  copies  of  it  will  be  sent  to  every 
section  of  the  United  States.  San  Francisco  will  have  to 
look  out  for  her  northern  trade. 

■  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors  held  last  week,  a 
Another  proposition   was  presented  by  M.  C.  Taylor 

I  Mountain  to  furnish  a  water  supply  for  the  city  from 

j  Water  Supply.  ,he  junctjori  0f  tne  North  and  Middle  Forks 
of  the  Yuba  River.     He   offered   to  furnish  the  works  and 

1  piping  complete  for  $8,600,000.  This  is  a  source  of  supply 
that  has  not  before  been  offered  to  the  city,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  ex- 
cellent water.  When  Colonel  Mendell  was  investigating  the 
question  under  the  direction  of  the  water  commission  of 
1S76,  a  proposition  was  submitted  for  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Yuba  River,  but  this  was  not  investigated,  because  such  a 
quantity  of  water  was  already  being  taken  out  of  the  river 
for  the  use  of  the  mines  about  Nevada  City  that  it  was 
deemed  that  the  remainder  would  be  insufficient  for  the  use 
of  San  Francisco. 

Nevada  City  is  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  river  which 
empties  into  the  Yuba  some  distance  below  the  junction  of 
the  North  and  Middle  Forks,  and  so  the  mining  operations 
would  not  affect  this  supply  either  in  quantity  or  in  quality. 
There  are  no  details  given  as  to  the  plan  to  be  followed,  but 
the  line  would  naturally  follow  down  the  Sacramento  Valley 
and  to  Benicia,  where  it  would  cross  the  straits  and  follow 
along  the  bay  line  to  San  Francisco.  The  line  would  follow 
that  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  project — which  runs  from  Auburn 
to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Carquinez  Straits — more  nearly 
than  any  other.  The  Auburn  line  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  miles  long  by  way  of  Oakland,  and,  around  the  foot  of 
the  bay  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  a  tunnel,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles.  The  pipe-line  by  the  Yuba  route  would  be  at 
least  twenty-five  miles  longer.  The  necessity  for  crossing 
Carquinez  Straits  and  the  bay  at  Oakland — if  that  plan  is 
adopted — is  an  objectionable  feature  of  the  scheme.  The 
price  fixed  is  also  surprisingly  low.  The  cost  of  the  Auburn 
pipe-line  alone  was  estimated  at  twelve  million  dollars,  or 
fifty  per  cent,  more  than  Mr.  Taylor  fixes  as  the  cost  of  his 
works   complete. 

The  action  just  taken  by  the  California  State  board  of  prison 
directors     concerning      prison-made     grain 

Prison  Directors  or  t> 

Corrupting  sacks   is    extraordinary,    to     use    very    mild 

Convicts.  language.     By  a  recent  ruling  of  the  British 

Government,  all  prison-made  goods  have  been  excluded  from 
the  British  Isles.  Inasmuch  as  a  great  part  of  the  grain 
crop  of  California  is  shipped  to  the  British  Isles  in  grain 
bags  made  by  San  Quentin  convicts,  this  ruling  was  calculated 
to  do  much  harm  to  our  grain-shippers.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  therefore  at  once  addressed  Consul-General  War- 
burton  of  San  Francisco,  requesting  him  to  ask  permission 
of  the  British  Government  to  allow  the  1897  crop  to  pass, 
inasmuch  as  the  grain  bags  for  this  year  were  in  second  and 


third  hands  when  the  British  law  was  promulgated.  Consul- 
General  Warburton  has  shown  such  marked  tact  and  ability 
in  the  conduct  of  his  important  office  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  secure  the  desired  permis- 
sion. 

But  in  the  interim,  the  State  board  of  prison  directors 
passed  a  resolution  ordering  the  blue  selvage  left  oft*  the 
prison-made  sacks,  which  blue  stripe  distinguished  the 
convict-made  sacks  from  those  made  outside  of  prisons. 
Aside  from  the  curious  morality — or  immorality — of  this 
action,  it  came  under  the  ban  of  the  old  copy-book  line. 
It  was  not  only  not  honesty,  but  it  was  not  good  policy.  It 
would  infallibly  have  resulted  in  the  British  Government 
resenting  this  attempt  to  defraud  and  hoodwink  its  customs 
officials  ;  it  would  further  have  resulted  in  those  customs 
officials  confiscating  and  destroying  the  sacks.  As  to  what 
would  have  become  of  the  grain  in  the  confiscated  sacks, 
that  is  a  matter  that  would  not  concern  the  British  customs 
officials. 

Leaving  aside  these  business  questions,  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  a  board  of  directors  at  the  head  of  a  prison 
setting  such  an  example  to  the  convicts  under  their  charge  ? 
Not  a  felon  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sacks  but  would 
know  that  the  officials  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
prisoners  were  ordering  him  to  manufacture  goods  de- 
signed to  defraud  the  customs  officials  of  a  friendly  nation. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  is  now  endeavoring  to  get  the 
board  of  prison  directors  to  rescind  their  action,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  succeed.  They  probably  will,  as  it 
means  dollars  to  California.  But  the  moral  effect  of  the 
action  upon  the  convicts  can  not  be  rescinded.  There  can 
be  little  hope  for  reforming  prison  inmates  when  prison 
directors  attempt  such  jugglery  with  the  moral  law.  Hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy — even  for  prison  directors. 


California 
Cabal. 


It  is  rumored  that  there  is  a  cabal  organizing  in  Southern 
\  Southern  California,   headed  by  ex-Governor   H.  H. 

Markham,  the  object  of  which  cabal  is  to 
dictate  a  gubernatorial  candidate  to  the  next 
Republican  convention.  This  candidate  is  rumored  to  be 
W.  F.  Fitzgerald,  the  present  State  attorney-general,  and  a 
"  favorite  son  "  of  the  sunny  southland.  Like  most  of  the 
other  gentlemen  from  the  sunny  southland,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is 
a  comparative  new-comer.  We  very  much  question  whether 
the  Republicans  of  California  will  consent  to  accept  another 
gubernatorial  candidate  from  the  South.  Southern  California 
has  had  the  last  two  Republican  governors,  Waterman  and 
Markham.  Neither  of  them  reflected  any  credit  on  the 
party  or  the  State.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  It 
is  time  that  the  north  had  a  chance.  Alameda  County  is  the 
banner  Republican  county  of  the  State,  and  California  would 
most  assuredly  have  gone  for  Bryan  had  it  not  been  for  Ala- 
meda County.  Two  candidates,  Dr.  George  Pardee  and  W. 
R.  Davis,  are  already  spoken  of  from  Alameda  County,  and 
J.  A.  Filcher  from  Placer.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  nomin- 
ation should  go  to  the  central  or  northern  part  of  the  State 
this  time,  and.  Alameda  certainly  has  strong  claims.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  if  the  Republicans  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia attempt  to  force  a  favorite  son  upon  the  party  so  far 
in  advance,  they  will  precipitate  the  very  prettiest  kind  of  a 
row  in  the  Republican  ranks. 


Rewards  to 
Reporters. 


The  Examiner  has  been  bitterly  reviling  its  contemporaries 
The  E*ahiWs     f°r    &^    t0    S"Ve    X\   Credit   f°f  itS   alleSed 

liberation  of  Evangelina  Cisneros.  But  its 
contemporaries,  when  they  mention  the 
matter  at  all,  say  that  it  was  the  individual  exploit  of  Karl 
Decker,  the  correspondent.  They  even  go  further,  and  say 
that  the  Examiner-Journal  is  endeavoring  to  deprive  that 
correspondent  of  the  credit  which  is  due  him.  True  it  is  that 
a  maiden  in  a  donjon  can  not  be  rescued  by  a  newspaper, 
for  a  newspaper,  like  a  corporation,  has  no  body  to  kick  and 
no  soul  to  save.  'I  he  Examiner  said  :  "  When  Karl  Decker 
braved  the  power  of  Weyler  to  accomplish  the  rescue  of 
Evangelina  Cisneros  from  a  Spanish  prison,"  etc.  But  a 
few  lines  further  down  it  says  : 

"Some  years  ago  the  news  came  to  the  Examiner 
office,  on  a  bitter,  stormy  night,  that  a  fisherman  was  cling- 
ing to  a  rock  among  the  angry  breakers  near  the  Golden 
Gate.  Within  an  hour  two  reporters  from  this  office  were 
alongside  of  the  rock  in  a  tug.  One  of  them  swam  to  the 
man's  rescue  and  brought  him  off  in  safety."  This,  as  the 
Examiner  says,  was  "some  years  ago."  The  names  of  the 
heroic  rescuers  have  disappeared  from  the  Examiner's  pages 
and  have  dwindled  to  "two  reporters  from  this  office."  The 
sneers  of  its  contemporaries  force  the  Examiner-Journal 'to- 
day to  speak  of  Karl  Decker  by  name.  But  when,  in  a  few 
years,  the  Examiner  is  recapitulating  its  achievements,  it  is 
probable  that  the  name  of  Karl  Decker,  like  that  of  the  res- 
cuing reporters  now  unknown  to  fame,  will  also  disappear, 
and  it  will  read  :  "  An  Examiner  reporter  some  years  ago 
braved  the  power  of  Weyler  to  accomplish  the  rescue 
Evangelina  Cisneros." 
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A    WOMAN'S    RUSE    IN    WAR. 


By  Ludovic   Halevy. 


Do  I  remember  the  war  of  1S70?  Indeed  I  do.  I 
lost  pianos  and  clocks,  but  I  bought  new  clocks  and  pianos, 
while  my  camellias,  my  poor  camellias — twenty  years  of 
patience,  labor,  and  adoration,  all  lost,  destroyed,  obliterated, 
weeded  out !  And  what  do  you  think  1  found  in  the  middle 
of  my  greenhouse,  in  place  of  that  delightful  little  marble 
statuette  I  had  brought  from  Naples  ?  Oh  !  there's  no  use 
guessing — you  never  could  guess. 

After  the  battle  of  Sedan  my  wife  showed  great  resolu- 
tion. "  My  dear,''  said  she,  "  we  must  remain  here.  We 
must  stand  by  our  house  '.  "  And  I  added,  mentally  :  "  And 
by  our  camellias." 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  one  of  my  tenant  farmers  arrived  breathless,  shout- 
ing :  "  The  Uhlans,  sir  !     They  will  be  here  in  an  hour  !  " 

My  wife  was  stricken  with  terror.  "  Let  us  fly,  my  dear. 
1  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Lilians.  Let  us  go  at  once.  Take 
me  away.     ( Hi,  take  me  away,  nr  matter  where  !  " 

The  horses  were  put  in  the  carriage,  and  we  departed  at 
once.  We  left  at  the  chateau  seven  or  eight  servants,  among 
them  my  wife's  maid,  Antoinette,  a  Parisian,  pretty,  intelli- 
gent, saucy,  and  cunning.  Antoinette  kept  re-assuring  us, 
saying  :  "  Have  no  fear,  sir,  1  shall  receive  the  Prussians.  I 
know  how  to  talk  to  them.  They  will  not  steal  even  a 
match." 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Trou\  ille.  My  wife  fell 
seriously  ill,  and  for  a  fortnight  I  was  very  uneasy.  From 
my  countiy-place  every  week  I  received  a  letter  from 
Antoinette.  "  Do  not  be  uneasy,  sir,"  she  would  say. 
"  Everything  is  going  well  here.  We  have  had  the  good 
luck  to  happen  upon  an  excellent  Piussian  colonel  and  some 
very  amiable  officers.  It  is,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  these 
gentlemen,  that  1  am  able  to  make  my  letters  reach  you, 
sir,"  etc.  And  the  gardener  wrote  to  me  :  "  Antoinette  has 
saved  almost  everything,  sir,  by  her  cleverness.  I  do  not 
dare  to  say  more  on  account  of  the  Prussians,  who  may 
read  my  letter.  And  nevertheless  the  Prussians,  thanks  to 
Antoinette,  have  not  been  harsh  on  us." 

Toward  the  end  of  October  my  wife  was  convalescent, 
so  one  morning  1  packed  my  bag  and  left  for  my  country- 
place.  I  wanted  to  see  my  camellias  again,  and  I  wanted, 
above  all,  to  know  how  Antoinette  managed  to  save  every- 
thing. I  shall  not  bore  you  with  the  story  of  my  journey. 
It  was  peculiar,  nevertheless.  It  took  me  seven  days  to  go 
from  Trouville  to  Corbeil.  I  was  arrested  three  times  as  a 
Prussian  spy  by  the  French  and  four  times  as  a  French  spy 
by  the  Prussians. 

At  last  1  saw  again  my  magnificent  avenue  of  chestnut- 
trees  :  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  my  gateway.  I  crossed 
my  court-yard,  which  was  full  of  horses,  cannon,  artillery 
caissons,  dragoons,  and  Prussian  artillery-men.  I  walked 
up  my  front  steps.  I  found  myself  in  my  vestibule.  The 
furniture,  the  pictures,  the  hangings — all  were  in  their  places. 
But  as  for  me,  I  stood  there  staring  like  a  rustic,  my 
traveling-bag  in  my  hand,  in  the  midst  of  five  or  six  Prussian 
dragoons  who  were  eyeing  me  curiously. 

''What  do  you  want?"  asked  one  of  these  dragoons, 
apparently  a  lieutenant.     "  Why  do  you  come  here  ?  " 

Why  did  1  come  to  my  own  house  ?  I  replied  that  I 
wished  to  speak  to  the  colonel. 

"  He  is  busy.      He  is  breakfasting.     Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Who  am  I  ?  .  I  am  the  proprietor  of  this  house  !  " 

"  Ah  !  the  proprietor — you  are  the  proprietor  !  -  Wait.  I 
shall  notify  the  colonel." 

In  a  few  moments  my  door  opened  and  I  saw  coming  to- 
ward me  a  tall  Prussian,  booted  and  spurred,  with  long, 
gray  whiskers,  who,  with  both  hands  extended,  cried  in  ex- 
cellent French  :  "  M.  Rivet !     It  is  you,  M.  Rivet?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  I." 

"  Ah,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  You  have  done  well  to 
come."  And  those  two  Prussian  hands  were  still  extended 
toward  me,  who  patriotically  held  as  far  away  as  possible  be- 
hind me  my  two  very  French  hands. 

"Ah,  I  see  that  you  are  prejudiced,"  said  the  colonel, 
bursting  into  a  roar  of  heavy  laughter.  "  I  see  what  it  is, 
you  are  prejudiced.  I  think  you  will  get  over  that.  But 
come — come  with  me.     We  are  at  table." 

"At  table  !     But  I  don't  wish  to  breakfast." 

"  You  don't  wish  to  breakfast  with  us?  Ah,  more  preju- 
dice. But  you  must  do  away  with  your  prejudice,  because 
the  baroness  is  breakfasting  with  us  and  she  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you." 

"  The  baroness  !     What  baroness  ?  " 

Bat  without  listening  to  me,  without  replying,  the  colonel 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  and,  dragging  me  along,  he  made  me 
cross  my  own  salon,  and  then  opening  the  door  of  my 
dining-room,  he  cried  :  "  Baroness,  here  is  your  uncle  !  It 
is  M.  Rivet  !" 

Then  1  saw  seated  at  my  table  eight  or  ten  Prussian 
officers,  and  in  the  middle  of  these  officers  Antoinette — 
Antoinette,  who  had  upon  her  back  one  of  my  wife's  velvet 
gowns,  in  her  ears  my  wife's  diamond  ear-rings,  on  her 
fingers  all  my  wife's  rings,  and  around  her  neck  my  wife's 
black  pearl  necklace.  All  of  my  wife's  bracelets  were 
around  her  wrists,  while  in  her  hair  she  wore  my  wife's 
rubies  and  in  her  corsage  my  wife's  sapphires.  Antoinette 
was  no  longer  Antoinette.  She  was  a  jeweler's  show- 
window. 

Antoinette,  seeing  me  enter,  jumped  up,  became  very  red, 
and  then,  quitting  the  table,  threw  herself  violently  upon  my 
neck  and  began  to  embrace  me,  crying  :  "  Ah,  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  ! "  And  as  she  continued  to  embrace  me,  she 
whispered  in  my  ears  :  "  Embrace  me,  embrace  me  tenderly." 
So  I  embraced  her  and  she  commenced  again  to  embrace 
me,  continuing  to  whisper  in  my  ear  :  "Look  more  tender 
than  that.  I  am  your  niece.  Don't  you  understand  ?  It  is 
to  -ave  madame's  diamonds,"  etc  It  seemed  as  if  we  would 
never  stop  kissing  and  hugging  under  the  eyes  of  these  Prus- 


sians. There  was,  however,  nothing  disagreeable  about  it. 
Antoinette  was  a  charming  young  woman.  All  the  officers 
looked  at  me  with  an  air  that  said  :  "  What  a  lucky  dog  he 
is  to  be  able  to  hug  and  kiss  such  a  pretty  girl  ! " 

Then,  after  two  or  three  minutes  consecrated  to  these  close 
confidences  and  explanation,  Antoinette  took  me  by  the  hand, 
led  me  around  the  table,  and  seated  me  by  her  side.  With 
infinite  grace  she  presented  me  successively  to  each  of  my 
Prussian  guests  :  "  Colonel  So-and  So,  of  the  Second  Dra- 
goons :  Major  Such-and-Such,  of  the  Third  Hussars,"  etc. 
As  for  me,  I  was  like  a  drunken  man,  and  I  assure  you  that 
it  was  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  I  could  remain 
thus  seated  for  an  hour  at  that  table  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
Prussian  dragoons  and  hussars.  Nevertheless  I  have  re- 
tained a  clear  recollection  of  the  extraordinary  conversation 
which  went  on. 

"Well,  M.  Rivet,"  said  the  colonel,  "I  hope  that  you 
will  soon  bring  Mme.  Rivet  here,  too.  We  lead  a  most 
charming  life  here.  Your  niece  will  tell  you.  We  are  not 
all  such  savages  as  your  idiotic  newspapers  would  make 
us  out,"  and  the  colonel  burst  into  one  of  those  roars  of 
coarse  laughter  which  but  a  moment  before  had  so  jarred 
upon  my  nerves.  At  once  all  of  his  officers  together,  as  if 
obeying  the  word  of  command,  abandoned  themselves  to 
violent  laughter.  There  is  a  light  and  vivacious  gayety  which 
is  French  gayety.  There  is  another,  heavy  and  brutal,  which 
is  Prussian  gayety. 

"  No,  we  are  not  savages,"  continued  the  colonel,  "  and 
you  need  not  condemn  Mme.  Rivet  to  pass  the  entire  winter 
in  some  hole  of  a  town  on  the  sea-coast,  because  we  are  here 
for  the  whole  winter.  Not  on  account  of  the  siege  of  Paris. 
Oh,  no,  Paris  will  be  taken  in  five  or  six  days— "he  first  of 
November  at  the  latest.  But  there  may  be  some  difficulties 
concerning  the  reestablishment  of  the  emperor." 

"The  reestablishment  of  the  emperor?" 

"  Yes,  certainly.  You  must  understand  that  in  your  own 
intere-t  we  shall  be  obliged  to  disembarrass  you  of  this 
absurd  republic,  and  then,  you  see,  the  emperor  will  have 
received  a  lesson,  he  will  have  become  reasonable.  He  will 
not  attempt  to  trouble  the  peace  of  Europe,  while  with  your 
republic  we  can  be  sure  of  nothing.  Yes,  we  will  reestablish 
your  emperor,  despite  the  howling  of  your  idiotic  news- 
papers," and  the  colonel  burst  into  a  new  roar  of  laughter, 
followed  by  a  new  general  explosion.  An  admirable  disci- 
pline, it  must  be  admitted,  reigns  in  the  German  army.  All 
of  those  officers  laughed  in  the  Prussian  way,  as  if  at 
manoeuvre.  As  long  as  the  colonel  doubled  himself  up  and 
roared,  just  so  long  did  the  officers  double  themselves  up 
and  roar.  Then,  with  a  last  howl  of  laughter  from  the 
colonel,  the  howls  of  the  officers  stopped  suddenly  as  the 
drums  slop  when  the  drum-major  lowers  his  staff".  There 
were  eight  or  ten  of  these  bursts  of  laughter  while  the 
colonel  was  recasting  the  map  of  Europe,  taking  the  Ger- 
man provinces  of  Austria,  landing  in  England  and  seizing 
the  British  Isles,  etc.,  but  the  hilarity  became  epilepsy  when 
the  colonel  began  a  series  of  pleasantries  about  the  Bavar- 
ians. 

"Ah  !"  said  he,  "you  are  lucky  to  have  had  to  do  with 
Prussians.  If  you  had  had  Bavarians  here,  you  would  have 
had  a  hard  time.  Our  Prussian  king  is  altogether  too 
good  to  permit  Bavarians  side  by  side  with  us  Prussians. 
The  Bavarians  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the 
Prussian  army  except  as  musicians.  Ring  Louis  of  Bavaria 
ought  to  be  field-marshal  of  all  the  German  bands." 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  odious  breakfast. 
The  colonel  rose  and  dismissed  his  officers,  and,  approach- 
ing me,  said  :  "And  now  I  shall  conduct  you  to  your  green- 
house.    I  wish  to  show  you  your  camellias." 

"  My  camellias  !" 

"  Y'es,  yes,  I  know  your  passion.  The  baroness  has  been 
good  enough  to  tell  me  you  adore  those  camellias.  So  I 
sent  for  your  gardener  and  explained  to  him  that  he  would 
be  shot  in  front  of  the  greenhouse  door  if  he  allowed  a 
single  camellia  to  die.  This  was  a  joke,  you  understand. 
I  would  not  have  had  him  shot.  We  are  a  civilized  people, 
but  I  would  not  have  hesitated  about  having  him  tied  to 
a  tree  for  twenty-four  hours  without  anything  to  eat  or 
drink.  But  it  has  not  been  necessary.  YTour  camellias  are 
in  perfect  condition.     Come  and  see  tbem." 

We  went  out,  the  three  of  us — the  colonel,  Antoinette,  and 
I.  This  Prussian  did  me  the  honors  of  my  own  park.  I 
was  tingling  with  anger.  A  dozen  times  I  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out,  but  Antoinette  hung  on  my  arm  and  made 
so  many  supplicating  little  faces,  and  she  did  look  so  pretty 
and  yet  so  ridiculous  under  the  trees  in  the  garish  sunshine, 
with  her  diamonds  and  rubies  blazing  about  her,  that  I  was 
appeased  in  spite  of  myself. 

We  entered  the  greenhouse.  It  was  trim  and  beautiful. 
My  camellias  had  been  treated  with  the  utmost  care. 

"  Well,"  said  the  colonel,  triumphantly,  "  you  see  we  are 
not  all  vandals.  Now  I  shall  leave  you.  You  must  have 
family  matters  to  chat  about.  I  hope  you  will  do  us  the 
pleasure  to  dine  with  us." 

He  invited  me  to  dine  in  my  own  house  ! — but  I  could  not 
voice  a  word  in  reply.  He  left  me,  however,  which  was  all 
I  desired.  I  was  alone  with  Antoinette,  and  she,  without 
awaiting  my  questions,  as  soon  as  the  colonel  was  gone, 
said  : 

"  Ah,  sir,  did  you  notice  how  he  ogled  me  as  he  went 
away?  It  is  horrible,  sir  ;  it  is  horrible.  This  Prussian  is  in 
love  with  me.  Y'ou  must  not  scold  me.  Y'ou  should  pity 
and  thank  me.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  saving  your  house. 
When  this  colonel  arrived  on  the  eighteenth  of  December, 
he  flew  into  a  violent  rage  on  learning  that  the  people  of  the 
house  had  fled.  'Ah,'  cried  he,  'so  they  flee  when  we  come. 
Do  they  take  us  for  barbarians  ?  Very  well,  then,  I  shall 
act  so.  I  shall  stable  my  horses  in  the  drawing-room.'  Then, 
sir,  as  the  colonel  had  not  yet  seen  me,  I  ran  upstairs,  put  on 
one  of  madame's  gowns,  and  descending,  I  told  the  colonel 
that  I  was  your  niece,  the  Baroness  de  Barneville  ;  but  I 
think  it's  no  harm.  It  seems  that  I  have  not  acted  it  too  awk- 
wardly, as  for  more  than  a  month  now,  I  have  led  this  colonel 
by  the  nose,  and  I  am  too  good  a  Frenchwoman  to  let  him 


touch  even  the  tips  of  my  fingers.  Moreover,  I  have  made 
all  his  dragoons  and  hussars  march  as  by  a  magic  wand.  I 
have  saved  your  silverware,  your  horses,  your  carriages,  and 
your  camellias.  As  to  madame's  diamonds,  I  wear  them  all 
upon  me,  not  because  I  wish  to,  but  because  they  are  safer 
upon  me  than  in  the  drawers.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
the  Bavarians,  but  the  Prussians  are  not  worth  much  in  my 
opinion  where  diamonds  are  in  drawers.  But  now,  sir,  if 
you  will  do  me  the  favor,  you  will  leave  at  once,  because  in 
affairs  of  this  kind  men  are  worthless.  I  was  obliged  to  tread 
on  your  foot  several  times  during  breakfast  in  order  to  prevent 
you  from  exploding,  and  it  is  not  proper  for  a  lady's-maid  to 
be  pressing  her  master's  foot  under  the  table.  I  will  get  you 
a  good  Prussian  passport  and  you  shall  carry  away  all  of 
madame's  diamonds.  I  shall  put  them  in  a  little  casket,  and 
Pierre  can  drive  you  away  in  the  break.  As  for  me,  I  shall 
remain  and  keep  good  watch  over  the  house.  Besides,  you 
see,  it  amuses  me  to  make  fools  of  these  Prussians  and  make 
them  believe  that  I  am  a  great  lady." 

I  was  much  moved  when  Antoinette  bad  ceased  speaking. 
"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Antoinette,"  said  I — "  a  good  girl, 
and  a  clever  girl.  I  want  to  ask  only  one  thing  and  then  I 
shall  go." 

"  What  is  that,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  permission  to  kiss  you." 

"  As  niece  or  as  lady's-maid  ?  " 

"  As  lady's-maid,  Antoinette." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

I  gave  Antoinette  a  good  hug  and  a  resonant  smack. 
"  Put  the  diamonds  in  the  little  casket,  Antoinette,"  I  said  ; 
"  but  do  not  put  that  bracelet  in  the  little  casket.  Keep  it 
for  yourself." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Wait  for  me  here,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  1  shall  come  for  you.  But  be  careful,  commit  no 
imprudence,  and  get  into  no  quarrels  with  these  Prussians." 

She  hastened  away.  Scarcely  had  she  disappeared  when 
I  remembered  that  my  daughter  had  asked  me  to  bring  her 
two  photographs  which  were  on  little  easels  upon  her  mantel- 
piece. I  returned  to  the  house,  mounted  the  staircase,  and 
near  the  door  of  her  room  I  stopped  in  surprise.  Some 
one  was  playing  the  piano  in  my  daughter's  room.  I 
knocked  discreetly.  "  Come  in  !  "  I  went  in.  It  was  one 
of  the  dragoon  officers — a  tall,  blonde  young  man,  with  a 
single  eye-glass  stuck  in  his  eye,  who  was  playing  a  Chopin 
waltz  on  my  daughter's  piano. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  sir,"  said  he.  "  Come  in,  come  in,  1  beg 
of  you." 

"  I  came  to  look  for  something  in  this  room." 

"  Certainly,  sir — take  whatever  you  like,"  and  he  re- 
sumed his  interrupted  waltz.  I  approached  the  mantel  and 
on  the  two  little  easels  I  found  in  place  of  my  portrait  a 
photograph  of  King  William  and  in  place  of  my  wife's  por- 
trait a  photograph  of  Prince  Bismarck.  The  blood  rose 
to  my  head,  and,  in  a  voice  strangled  with  anger,  I  ex- 
claimed :  "  Sir,  there  were  two  portraits  here.  I  should  like 
to  know  who  has  permitted  you  to  remove  these  portraits 
and  replace  them  by  the  photographs  of  these  two  rascals." 

"  You  said,  sir " 

"  I  said  these  two  rascals,"  and,  snatching  the  photographs 
from  the  easels,  I  tore  them  into  bits  ;  then,  with  perfect 
calmness,  I  threw  the  bits  into  the  fire-place. 

The  officer  rose.  He  was  very  pale.  He  approached 
me.  The  only  remaining  question  was  which  of  us  should 
first  be  slapped  in  the  face,  and  I  was  certain  that  it  was  not 
I,  when  Antoinette  hurried  into  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  This  gentleman  has  dared  to  take  from  their  easels  two 
portraits  which  I  came  to  get." 

"Y'ou  did  that,  sir?"  said  she,  addressing  the  officer. 
"  Where  are  these  portraits." 

"  In  this  drawer." 

"  Give  them  to  me  ! " 

"  Here  they  are,"  and  in  the  most  docile  manner,  the 
Prussian  officer  passed  the  two  portraits  to  Antoinette,  who 
gave  them  to  me,  saying  :  "  Is  this  what  you  were  seek- 
ing ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Come,  then,"  and  she  led  me  away.  The  Prussian 
officer  had  not  moved  since  Antoinette  entered  the  room. 
I  was  confounded.  Antoinette  had  played  this  little  scene 
with  the  cleverness  and  self-possession  of  an  actress. 

"  How  astonished  you  look  !  "  she  said,  as  we  descended 
the  staircase. 

"  Astonished  ?     Well,  I " 

"  Y'ou  need  not  be.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  only  the 
colonel  who  is  in  love  with  me?  " 

I  returned  to  Trouville,  and  another  month  passed  with- 
out a  single  letter  from  Antoinette.  I  was  beginning  to  be 
very  much  disturbed,  and  despite  the  difficulties,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  risk  a  second  journey,  when,  one  morning,  toward 
the  close  of  November,  my  wife  threw  open  the  door  of  my 
room  and  said  :  "  Antoinette,  my  dear.  It  is  Antoinette — 
but  in  what  a  state,  the  poor  child." 

I  looked,  and  I  saw  a  pale,  thin,  haggard  creature  who 
seemed  to  have  been  exhausted  by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  ill- 
ness. 

"  It  is  indeed  I,  sir,"  said  Antoinette,  "and  I  bring  you 
bad  news.  You  remember  all  the  jokes  made  by  the  Prus- 
sian colonel  about  the  Bavariansi  Well,  to  be  just,  he  was 
not  a  bad  fellow,  this  Prussian  colonel,  and  he  certainly  was 
not  wrong  about  the  Bavarians.  There  was  a  movement 
of  the  troops.  Our  Prussians  were  taken  away,  and  there 
were  sent  to  us  some  Bavarian  infantry  who  had  suffered  a 
good  deal  upon  the  Loire,  and  who  came  to  recuperate  in 
our  neighborhood.  Pillage  began  at  once.  I  must  admit 
that  the  pillage  was  as  well  organized  as  the  rest  of  the  mili- 
tary operations.  There  was  at  the  heels  of  this  Bavarian 
regiment  a  column  of  Bavarian  peddlers.  They  threw 
themselves  upon  the  chateau  like  thieves,  and  at  once  began 
to  make  a  sort  of  inventory.  I  went  at  once  to  find  the 
major  who  commanded  the  detachment,  a  little,  short,  fat, 
red-faced  man  who  spoke  a  frightful  dialect,  half  French, 
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half  German.  He  uttered  cries  of  joy  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me,  and  without  giving  me  time  to  say  a  word,  he  cried  : 

"  '  Ob,  here  she  is,  the  baroness,  who  is  a  lady's-maid, 
the  lady's-maid  who  is  a  baroness.  The  Prussians  are  nice 
men,  but  the  Bavarians  are  not  nice  men,  eh  ?  All  the 
same,  you  can't  hoodwink  the  Bavarians  as  you  hoodwinked 
the  Prussians.  I  have  spies  out.  Good-by,  my  false 
baroness,  good-by,'  and  he  gave  some  command  in  German 
to  an  officer.  Two  soldiers  brutally  seized  me,  and  I  was 
led  on  foot,  sir,  by  stages  all  the  way  for  many  leagues  to 
Rheims  from  post  to  post.  At  Rheims  they  threw  me  in 
prison.  I  remained  there  for  a  week,  sleeping  on  straw, 
with  dry  bread  and  water.  At  the  end  of  the  week  I  was 
taken  before  an  officer  of  Saxon  infantry-,  a  tall,  blonde, 
young  man  who  did  not  appear  cruel. 

"  '  I  am  going  to  set  you  at  liberty,'  said  he.  '  But  you 
must  not  attempt  to  return  to  your  house.  There  is  a  re- 
port at  head-quarters  from  a  Bavarian  major.  They  are 
brutes,  you  know,  those  Bavarians.  All  this  trouble  would 
not  have  happened  to  you  if  you  bad  had  Saxons  quartered 
with  you.1 

"  I  was  free,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  dragging  myself 
here.  But,  sir,  your  poor  chateau  is  in  very  bad  hands.  I 
fear  that  you  will  not  find  much  when  you  return." 

She  was  right.  I  found  nothing  at  all  when  I  returned, 
because  the  chateau  was  burned  down.  But  I  was  wrong 
when  I  said  I  found  nothing.  I  did  find  my  greenhouse. 
The  chateau  was  burned  down,  but  the  greenhouse  re- 
mained, and  in  the  greenhouse — in  my  poor  greenhouse,  in 
the  place  of  my  camellias — there  were  five  Bavarian  tomb- 
stones, ornamented  with  poetic  inscriptions  like  these  :  "  Here 
lies  Fritz  Harlmann,  a  young  and  heroic  Bavarian  dragoon, 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his'  age." — Translated  for  the  Argo- 
naut from  the  French. 


Long  and  constant  experience  with  infectious  diseases  has 
developed  in  the  residents  of  Havana  the  unfortunate  ability 
to  face  any  ordinary  epidemic  with  composure,  but  even  in 
that  city  there  may  well  be  a  panic  if  dredging  operations 
are  begun  in  the  harbor.  This  must  be  done  (according  to 
the  New  York  Times)  if  the  floating  drydock  just  purchased 
in  England  is  to  enter  and  lie  under  the  guns  of  the  Cabanas. 
Since  1 519,  or  for  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years,  a 
steady  and  ever  increasing  stream  of  filth  has  been  pouring 
into  that  tideless  harbor,  and  most  of  it  is  there  to-day,  form- 
ing a  deep  layer  of  sediment  too  horrible  for  description. 
For  years  ships  have  not  anchored  at  Havana  if  they  could 
possibly  help  it,  as  disastrous  effects  are  produced  on  the 
health  of  a  crew  when  the  bottom  is  subjected  even  to  this 
slight  disturbance.  If  large  quantities  of  that  dreadful  mud 
are  brought  above  water  and  exposed  to  the  tropic  sun,  the 
name  of  Havana  as  a  place  of  human  residence  might  as 
well  be  erased  from  the  maps. 

There  are  several  things  which  American  travelers  in 
Europe  should  carry  with  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
last  the  journey  through  (writes  Walter  Wellman  in  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald).  Shoes  are  one  such  article.  Shirts 
another.  Nowhere  on  the  Continent  or  in  England  do 
they  make  a  satisfactory  shirt.  The  cuffs  are  too  long  or 
too  short,  the  eyelets  for  studs  are  too  big  or  too  little,  the 
bosom  lacks  finish.  Americans  should  take  their  own 
pens  with  them,  too.  European  steel  pens  are  miserable 
affairs.  One  can  not  be  blamed  for  failing  to  write  home 
to  his  friends  if  he  is  compelled  to  use  the  scratchy, 
awkward  things  they  call  pens  on  the  other  side.  The  ex- 
perienced American  traveler  will  take  with  him,  also,  his 
own  playing-cards,  his  American-made  suspenders,  and, 
above  all,  his  razor  and  his  smoking  tobacco. 

England  is  vastly  excited  by  the  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever  at  Maidstone,  Kent.  There  have  been  thirteen  hun- 
dred cases  in  that  town  and  its  vicinity,  and  about  fifty 
deaths  have  occurred.  The  epidemic  is  spreading  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases  daily,  and  the 
authorities  are  working  night  and  day  in  their  efforts  to 
crush  out  the  fever.  The  hospital  accommodations  are  in- 
adequate, temporary  hospitals  are  t>eing  erected,  and  the 
schools  are  being  converted  into  sick  wards.  The  town 
authorities  are  held  responsible  for  the  outbreak,  owing  to 
their  refusal  to  renew  the  appointment  of  a  watchman  for 
the  water  supply  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  yearly. 


A  number  of  American  papers  have  recently  published  a 
sensational  article  to  the  effect  that  Embassador  Patenotre, 
of  France,  had  been  recalled  by  his  government  because  he 
had  dared  to  marry  an  American  woman.  Of  course  it  is  all 
nonsense.  It  was  three  years  ago  that  M.  Patenotre  married 
Miss  Elverson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  if  his  government  de- 
sired to  "punish"  him  it  was  exceedingly  deliberate  in  its 
procedure.  M.  Patenotre  goes  to  Madrid,  which  is  really  a 
promotion  from  the  French  point  of  view. 


The  case  of  Miss  Havisham,  in  "  Great  Expectations,"  has 
lately  been  paralleled  in  England  by  a  Miss  Clarke,  of 
Chatteris,  in  Cambridgeshire,  who  has  just  died  after 
forty-five  years  in  her  bed.  In  1S52  she  bad  a  dis- 
appointment in  love,  and  forthwith  retired  to  her  bed- 
chamber, which  she  never  left  alive.  She  was  in  com- 
fortable financial  circumstances,  and  found  her  chief  di- 
version in  fancy  needle-work. 


Persons  tempted  to  bathe  in  the  ice-cold  Norwegian  fjords 
will  probably  abstain  now  that  the  octopus  has  appeared  in 
those  waters.  A  specimen  recently  captured  has  tentacles 
ten  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  it  required  the  combined  efforts 
of  three  men  to  land  it  after  it  had  seized  on  a  fishing-boat. 

Nine  tons  weight  of  coppers  are  taken  every  week  from 
the  London  penny-in-the-slot  gas-meters.  It  is  proposed  to 
supply  electricity  on  the  same  plan. 
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The  Card-Dealer. 
Could  you  not  drink  her  gaze  like  wine  ? 

Yet.  though  its  splendor  swoon 
Into  the  silence  languidly, 

As  a  tune  into  a  tune. 
Those  eyes  unravel  the  coiled  night 

And  know  the  stars  at  noon. 

The  gold  that's  heaped  beside  her  hand 

In  truth  rich  prize  it  were  ; 
And  rich  the  dreams  that  wreathe  her  brows 

With  magic  stillness,  there  ; 
And  he  were  rich  who  would  unwind 

That  woven  golden  bair. 

Around  her,  where  she  sits,  the  dance 

Now  breathes  its  eager  heat ; 
And  not  more  lightly  or  more  true 

Fall  there  the  dancers'  feet 
Than  fall  her  cards  on  the  bright  board, 

As  'twere  a  heart  that  beat. 

Her  fingers  let  them  softly  through. 

Smooth,  polished,  silent  things  ; 
And  each  one,  as  it  falls,  reflects 

In  swift  hght-shado  wings, 
Blood-red  and  purple,  green  and  blue. 

The  great  eyes  of  her  rings. 

Whom  plays  she  with  ?    With  thee  who  lovest 

Those  gems  upon  her  hand  ; 
With  me,  who  search  her  secret  brows  ; 

With  all  men,  blessed  or  banned, 
We  play  together,  she  and  we. 

Within  a  vain,  strange  land. 

A  land  without  any  order — 

Day  even  as  night  (one  saith) — 
Where  who  lieth  down  ariseth  not 

Nor  the  sleeper  awakeneth  ; 
A  land  of  darkness  as  darkness  itself 

And  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

What  be  her  cards?  you  ask.     Even  these: 

The  heart,  that  doth  but  crave 
More,  having  fed  ;  the  diamond, 

Skilled  to  make  base  seem  brave  ; 
The  club,  for  smiling  in  the  dark  ; 

The  spade,  to  dig  a  grave. 

And  do  you  ask  what  game  she  plays  ; 

With  me  'tis  lost  or  won  ; 
With  thee  'tis  playing  still ;  with  him 

It  is  not  well  begun  ; 
But  'tis  a  game  she  plays  with  all 

Beneath  the  sway  o"  the  sun. 

Thou  seest  the  card  that  falls  ;  she  knows 

The  card  that  followelh  : 
Her  game  in  thy  tongue  is  called  Life, 

As  ebbs  thy  daily  breath  ; 
When  she  shall  speak,  tbou'lt  learn  her  tongue. 

And  know  she  calls  it  Death. 

— Dante  Gabriel  RossetU. 

A  Woman's  Love. 
A  sentinel  angel  sitting  high  in  glory 
Heard  this  shrill  wail  ring  out  from  Purgatory  : 
"  Have  mercy,  mighty  angel  ! — hear  my  story. 

"  I  loved — and,  blind  with  passionate  love.  I  fell. 
Love  brought  me  down  to  death,  and  death  to  hell; 
For  God  is  just,  and  death  for  sin  is  well. 

"  I  do  not  rage  against  His  high  decree, 
Nor  for  myself  do  ask  that  grace  shall  be  ; 
But  for  my  Love  on  earth,  who  mourns  for  me. 

"  Great  Spirit,  let  me  see  my  Love  again, 
And  comfort  hira  one  hour,  and  I  were  fain 
To  pay  a  thousand  years  of  fire  and  pain  ! " 

Then  said  the  pitying  angel  :   ' '  Nay !  repent 
That  wild  vow  ;  look  !  the  dial  finger's  bent 
Down  to  the  last  hour  of  thy  punishment." 

But  still  she  wailed  :  "  I  pray  thee  let  me  go ! 
I  fan  not  rise  to  peace  and  leave  him  so  : 
Oh,  let  me  soothe  him  in  his  bitter  woe  !  " 

The  brazen  gates  ground  sullenly  ajar. 
And  upward,  joyous,  like  a  rising  star, 
She  rose,  and  vanished  in  the  ether  far. 

But  soon  adown  the  dying  sunset  sailing, 
And  like  a  wounded  bird  her  pinions  trailing, 
She  fluttered  back,  with  broken-hearted  wailing. 

She  sobbed  :  "  I  found  him  by  the  summer  sea 

Reclined,  his  head  upon  a  maiden's  knee, 

She  curled  his  hair  and  kissed  him.     Woe  is  me!" 

She  wept :  "  Now  let  my  punishment  begin  ! 
I  have  been  fond  and  foolish.     Let  me  in 
To  expiate  my  sorrow  and  my  sin  ! " 

The  angel  answered  :  "  Nay,  sad  soul,  go  higher  ! 
To  be  deceived  in  your  true  heart's  desire 
Was  bitterer  than  a  thousand  years  of  fire." 

— John  Hay. 

One  of  the  officials  of  the  Assistance  Publique,  as  the 
Paris  pauper  relief  organization  is  called,  has  embezzled  over 
forty  thousand  dollars  of  money  intrusted  to  him  for  distri- 
bution among  the  poor.  Attempts  were  made  by  the  author- 
ities to  hush  the  matter  up,  as  a  deplorable  impression  would 
be  made  by  the  news  that  such  a  noble  institution  had  un- 
trustworthy employees  in  its  service.  It  was  even  asserted 
that  the  stolen  sum  amounted  to  only  nine  thousand  francs, 
and  that  it  had  been  repaid.  This  amount,  however,  it 
appears,  represents  the  official  defalcation  of  last  year  only. 
The  juge  d"  instruction  is  now  investigating  the  matter.  It 
appears  that  the  embezzler,  being  economical  and  provident, 
had  saved  money  as  the  result  of  his  peculations,  and  used 
twenty  thousand  dollars  of  it  to  give  a  dowry  to  his  son. 
The  latter,  like  his  father,  is  employed  in  the  Assistance 
Publique,  but  he  is  believed  not  to  have  known  how  this 
twenty  thousand  dollars  was  obtained. 

Moscow,  in  honor  of  the  Medical  Congress  just  held 
there,  gave  one  thousand  dollars  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded 
to  some  person  who  has  done  eminent  service  to  medical 
science  during  this  generation.  On  Professor  Virchow's 
motion  the  prize  was  given  by  the  congress  to  Henri 
Dunant,  founder  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  who  is  living  in 
great  poverty  in  Switzerland. 


THE    DEATH    OF    DANA. 

His   Long  and  Tumultuous   Career  Comes  to  a  Close — Some  Notes 

About  His  Life— Newspaper  Attacks  Upon   Him 

Even  Up  to  the  End. 


Much  stir  took  place  in  journalistic  circles  over  the 
news  of  ihe  death  to-day  of  Charles  A.  Dana  at  his 
home  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island.  Mr.  Dana  was  last  at 
his  office  in  New  York  on  June  Sth,  and  few  who  saw 
him  at  that  time  could  have  guessed  that  his  departure  for 
home,  because  of  what  seemed  a  temporary  illness,  marked 
his  final  appearance  in  the  city  of  his  fame  and  his  fortune. 
Since  July  the  progress  of  his  malady — cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
— has  disquieted  his  friends  and  relatives,  but  not  until 
Friday  last  was  it  alarming  enough  to  assemble  his  family. 
Mr.  Dana  was  born  August  8,  1819,  at  Hinsdale,  on  the 
New  Hampshire  shore  of  the  Connecticut  River.  He  early 
left  home,  and  "clerked  it"  at  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  where 
mained  until  1S37.  He  prepared  for  college  and  entered 
Harvard  two  years  later,  but  a  weakness  of  the  eye? 
vented  his  completion  of  the  course.  His  first  essay  at 
journalism  was  as  manager  of  the  Harbinger,  a  paper 
conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  social  doctrines  which 
he,  with  others,  was  engaged  in  exploiting  through 
the  celebrated  Brook  Farm  Association.  This  included 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  George  William  Curtis,  'Mar- 
garet Fuller  Ossoli,  and  others.  When  this  paper  failed, 
in  1846,  he  obtained  employment  on  the  Chronotype, 
an  Abolitionist  journal  at  Boston.  One  year  afterward 
he  became  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  Tribune,  The 
Tribune  paid  him  ten  dollars  a  week,  and  on  this 
munificent  salary  he  married.  In  1S4S  he  widened  his 
mental  horizon  by  an  extended  sojourn  in  Continental  Eu- 
rope, where  he  maintained  himself  by  weekly  letters  sent  to 
a  half-dozen  American  newspapers — the  beginning  of  the 
modern  "  syndicate  stuff."  He  returned  to  the  Tribune  on 
an  increased  salary  with  the  added  dignity  of  an  associate 
editor.  Here  he  was  steadily  employed  until  the  advent  of 
civil  war.  This  developed  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Greeley,  and  led  to  his  resignation. 

Dana's  activity  in  the  successful  Lincoln  campaign  had 
made  him  known  and  appreciated  in  high  places,  and  when 
the  President  was  looking  about  him  for  a  man  upon  whom 
he  could  rely  to  furnish  the  War  Department  with  reliable 
data  from  the  front,  his  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Dana.  In 
this  capacity  and  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  he  was  in- 
timately associated  with  the  great  War  Secretary,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  until  the  crowning  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  at 
Appomattox.  His  war  experiences  were  valuable  in  giving 
him  the  widest  and  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
officers  of  government  and  the  great  generals  in  the  field. 
He  was  with  Grant  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 

After  the  war,  Dana  applied  for  the  Presidential  appoint- 
ment of  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Failing  in  that 
ambition,  he  returned  to  journalism  and  established  a  Repub- 
lican paper  at  Chicago.  The  paper  was  not  a  success.  Mr. 
Dana  sold  out  and  drifted  back  to  New  Yrork,  where  at  that 
time  the  Sun  happened  to  be  for  sale.  It  was  not  at  that 
time  an  influential  political  journal,  bat  from  its  cheapness 
was  closely  in  touch  with  the  people.  He  obtained  financial 
assistance  and  bought  it,  and  the  Sun  has  for  thirty  years 
reflected  Dana's  character.  When  he  broke  with  party — 
which  was  not  seldom — the  Sun  was  a  mirror  of  his  impet- 
uosity. Did  he  acquire  a  personal  dislike  for  some  public 
man,  the  Sun  bubbled  over  with  the  heat  of  his  feelings. 
Did  he  admire  a  politician,  the  Sun  became  a  daily  record  of 
his  favorite's  virtues.  He  made  it  a  great  paper  and  a  valu- 
able property,  and  though  at  fifty  years  he  was  a  poor  man, 
through  the  Sun  he  died  rich. 

Dana's  favorite  home  for  a  generation  has  been  the  fifty- 
acre  island  in  Long  Island  Sound  where  he  died,  and  which 
it  has  been  his  pleasure  to  transform  into  a  little  paradise 
for  bis  family  and  his  friends.  He  bought  the  place  soon 
after  his  acquirement  of  the  Sun,  and  called  it  "  Dosoris," 
deriving  the  name  from  dos  uxeris,  indicating  that  it  had 
once  been  the  dowry  of  a  wife.  Under  his  earnest  care 
it  became  a  model  of  landscape  gardening  and  a  delight  to 
the  botanist.  Besides  this  country-place  he  had  a  town 
home  at  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Sixtieth  Street. 

Dana  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  a  profound  scholar,  and 
a  genius  in  the  use  of  language.  He  found  time  in  his 
busy  and  tumultuous  life  for  much  literary  work.  He  was 
versed  in  many  languages.  He  was  a  lover  of  poetry, 
and  in  his  youth  indulged  in  poetic  effusions  of  his  own. 
Together  with  George  Ripley,  his  associate  on  the  Tribune^ 
he  edited  the  "New  American  Cyclopedia"  which  was 
finished  in  1S63.  His  "Household  Book  of  English 
Poetry"  appeared  in  1S57,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  finan- 
cial success  unusual  with  works  of  similar  compilation. 
This  work,  together  with  the  cyclopedia,  brought  him  in  a 
large  annual  sum  in  royalties.  While  he  was  a  friend  and 
admirer  of  Grant — which  soon  changed  to  an  enmity  which 
lasted  through  the  latter's  life — he  published  a  life  of  the 
great  general  which  was  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
General  James  H.  Wilson  in  1S68.  Still  another  com- 
pilation, entitled  "  Fifty  Perfect  Poems,"  was  edited  by 
Dana  and  Rossiter  Johnson  and  published  in  1SS3. 

Mr.  Dana  had  friends  in  plenty.  The  caustic  bitterness 
of  his  criticism  made  him  many  enemies.  He  impressed  both 
sides  of  his  character  strongly  upon  his  generation.  He 
was  a  genial  friend,  a  dangerous  foe,  and  an  intensely  pa- 
triotic American  citizen. 

Such  has  been  the  bitterness  that  Dana  has  caused,  that 
even  during  his  long  illness  some  of  the  papers  have  been 
attacking  him.  The  Press  has  been  printing  bitter  broad- 
sides about  him  daily.  Only  three  or  four  days  ago  the 
Tribune  contained  a  venomous  editorial  concerning  him. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  while  Mr.  Dana  has  been  ill, 
the  "  bright  young  men  "  of  the  Sun  have  been  attacking 
these  and  other  papers  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

New  York,  October  17,  1S97.  Flan 
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MARK    TWAIN'S    NEW    BOOK. 

"  Following   the   Equator,"    the    Adventures  of   the  Surviving    In- 
nocent Abroad— The     Great  American    Humorist's 
Experiences    in  Distant  Lands. 

Mark  Twain's  new  book  is  called  "  Following  the  I 
Equator."  It  was  reported  that  the  author  had  decided  to  i 
call  it  "The  Surviving  Innocent  Abroad,"  but  his  wife  called 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  eight  or  ten  pilgrims  who  made  the  famous  voyage  to 
Europe  in  the  Quaker  City  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  dramatis  persona;  of  "Innocents  Abroad" 
still  living  might  object  to  having  their  demise  implied,  even  j 
by  a  humorist.  "I  will  fix  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Clemens,  , 
"and  I  will  state  in  a  little  preface  that,  although  there  are 
others,  I  am  the  only  one  who  has  remained  innocent." 
But  something  changed  the  author's  intention,  and  he 
changed  its  name.  He  himself  is  quite  contented  wiih  it. 
Recently  he  wrote  :  "  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  it  these 
later  days.  I  wouldn't  trade  it  for  any  book  I  have  ever 
written,  and  I  am  not  an  easy  person  to  please.  It  is  just 
my  impression  of  the  world  at  large,  I  go  into  no  details.  I 
never  do,  for  that  matter.  Details  are  not  my  strong  point, 
unless  I  choose  for  my  own  pleasure  to  go  into  them  seri- 
ously. Besides,  I  am  under  no  contract  to  supply  details 
to  the  reader.  All  that  I  undertake  to  do  is  to  interest  him. 
If  I  instruct  him,  that  is  his  fate.  He  is  that  much  ahead." 
The  narrative  practically  begins  with  the  voyage  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  which  the  author  had  visited  nearly  thirty 
years  before,  and  then  the  voyage  continues  through  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  South  Sea  Islander,  it  seems,  is 
rapidly  becoming  civilized  ;  he  is  now  well-dressed,  "sport- 
ing a  Waterbury  watch,  collars,  cuffs,  boots,  and  jewelry" — 
when  away  from  home.  But  a  melancholy  fate  awaits  this 
garb  of  civilized  man  on  his  return  to  his  native  wilds.  "  The 
cuffs  and  collars,  if  used  at  all,  are  carried  off  by  youngsters, 
who  fasten  them  round  the  leg,  just  below  the  knee,  as  orna- 
ments. The  Waterbury,  broken  and  dirty,  finds  its  way  to 
the  trader,  who  gives  a  trifle  for  it  ;  or  the  inside  is  taken 
out,  the  wheels  strung  on  a  thread  and  hung  around  the 
neck.  Knives,  axes,  calico,  and  handkerchiefs  are  divided 
among  friends,  and  there  is  hardly  one  of  these  apiece.  The 
boxes,  the  keys  often  lost  on  the  way  home,  can  be  bought 
for  2s.  6d.  They  are  to  be  seen  rotiing  outside  in  almost 
any  shore  village  on  Tanna,  tl  speak  of  what  I  have  seen.) 
A  returned  Kanaka  has  been  furiously  angry  with  me  be- 
cause I  would  not  buy  his  trousers,  which  he  declared  were 
just  my  fit.  He  sold  them  afterward  to  one  of  my  Aniwan 
teachers  for  o,d.  worth  of  tobacco — a  pair  of  trousers  that 
probably  cost  Ss.  or  ios.  in  Queensland.  A  coat  or  a  shirt 
is  handy  for  cold  weather.  The  white  handkerchiefs,  the 
4  senet'  (perfumery),  the  umbrella,  and  perhaps  the  hat,  are 
kept.  A  hat,  an  umbrella,  a  belt,  a  neckerchief.  Otherwise 
stark  naked.  All  in  a  day  the  hard-earned  'civilization'  has 
melted  away  to  this." 

Later  on,  the  author  expresses  sympathy  for  the  Kanaka, 
as  he,  too,  once  owned  a  Waterbury  watch  in  Honolulu. 
He  smashed  it  and  blamed  the  parliamentary  clock  :  "The 
parliamentary  clock  had  a  peculiarity  which  I  was  not  aware 
of  at  the  time — a  peculiarity  which  exists  in  no  other  clock, 
and  would  not  exist  in  that  one  if  it  had  been  made  by  a 
sane  person  ;  on  the  half-hour  it  strikes  the  succeeding  hour, 
then  it  strikes  the  hour  again  at  the  proper  time.  I  lay  reading 
and  smoking  a  while  ;  then,  when  I  could  hold  my  eyes  open 
no  longer  and  was  about  to  put  out  the  light,  the  great  clock 
began  to  boom,' and  I  counted — ten.  I  reached  for  the 
Waterbury  to  see  how  it  was  getting  along.  It  was  mark- 
ing nine-thirty.  It  seemed  rather  poor  speed  for  a  three- 
dollar  watch,  but  I  supposed  that  the  climate  was  affecting 
it.  I  shoved  it  half  an  hour  ahead,  and  took  to  my  book 
and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen.  At  ten,  the  great 
clock  struck  ten  again.  I  looked— the  Waterbury  was  mark- 
ing half-past  ten.  This  was  too  much  speed  for  the  money, 
and  it  troubled  me.  I  pushed  the  hands  back  a  half-hour, 
and  waited  once  more  ;  I  had  to,  for  I  was  restless  and 
anxious." 

The  following  paragraph  is  amusing  enough  :  "  September 
5. — Closing  in  on  the  equator  this  noon.  A  sailor  explained 
to  a  young  girl  that  the  ship's  speed  is  poor  because  we  are 
climbing  up  the  bridge  toward  the  centre  of  the  globe,  but 
that  when  we  should  once  get  over,  at  the  equator,  and  start 
down  hill,  we  should  fly.  When  she  asked  him  the  other  day 
what  the  foreyard  was,  he  said  it  was  the  front  yard,  the  open 
area  in  the  front  end  of  the  ship.  That  man  had  a  good  deal 
of  learning  stored  up,  and  the  girl  is  likely  to  get  it  all." 
Three  days  later  he  crosses  another  imaginary  line  drawn  by 
geographers  across  the  surface  of  the  earth.  "  September  8 
(Sunday). — We  are  moving  so  nearly  south  that  we  cross 
only  about  two  meridians  of  longitude  a  day.  This  morn- 
ing we  were  in  longitude  17S  west  from  Greenwich  and  57 
deg.  west  from  San  Francisco.  To-morrow  we  shall  be  close 
to  the  centre  of  the  globe — the  1  Soth  deg.  of  west  longitude 
and  the  iSoth  deg.  of  east  longitude.  And  then  we  must 
drop  out  a  day — lose  a  day  out  of  our  lives,  a  day  never  to 
be  found  again.  We  shall  all  die  one  day  earlier  than  from 
the  beginning  of  time  we  were  foreordained  to  die.  We 
shall  be  a  day  behindhand  through  all  eternitv.  We  shall 
always  be  saying  to  the  other  angels,  'Fine  day  to-day,'  and 
they  will  be  always  retorting,  ■  But  it  isn't  to-day  ;  it's  to- 
morrow.' We  shall  be  in  a  state  of  confusion  all  the  time 
and  shall  never  know  what  true  happiness  is.  Next  day. 
Sure  enough,  it  has  happened.  Yesterday  it  was  September 
S,  Sunday  ;  to-day,  per  the  bulletin  board  at  the  head  of  the 
companion  way,  it  is  September  10,  Tuesday.  There  is 
something  uncanny  about  it.  And  uncomfortable.  In  fact, 
nearly  unthinkable,  and  wholly  unrealizable  when  one  comes 
to  consider  it.  While  we  were  crossing  the  iSotb  meridian 
it  was  Sunday  in  the  stern  of  the  ship,  where  my  family  were, 
and  Tuesday  in  the  bow,  where  I  was.  They  were  there 
•:-3ting  the  half  of  a  fresh  apple  on  the  Sth,  and  I  was  at  the 
-  .a;  .time  eating  the  other  half  of  it  on  the   10th — and  I 


could  notice  how  stale  it  was,  already.  The  family  were  the 
same  age  that  they  were  when  1  had  left  them  five  minutes 
before,  but  1  was  a  day  older  now  than  I  was  then." 

By  and  by  the  steamer  reached  New  South  Wales,  and 
Sydney  Harbor  was  before  him.     "We  entered   and   cast 
anchor,"  he  says,  "and  in  the   morning   went  oh-ing    and 
ah-ing  in  admiration  up  through  the  crooks  and  turns  of  the 
I  spacious  and  beautiful  harbor — a  harbor  which  is  the  darling 
j  of  Sydney  and  the  wonder  of  the  world.      It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  people  are  proud  of  it,  nor  that  they  put   their 
enthusiasm  into  eloquent  words.     A  returning  citizen  asked 
me  what    1   thought  of  it,  and  I  testified  with  a  cordiality 
which    1  judged  would  be  up  to  the  market  rate.     I  said  it 
i  was   beautiful — superbly  beautiful.     Then   by  a  natural  im- 
:  pulse    I   gave   God   the  praise.     The  citizen   did   not  seem 
altogether  satisfied.     He  said  :  '  It  is  beautiful,  of  course  it's 
beautiful — the  harbor  ;  but  that  isn't  all  of  it  ;  it's  only  half 
of  it.     Sydney's   the  other  half,  and   it  takes  both  of  them 
together  to  ring  the  supremacy  bell.     God  made  the  harbor, 
and  that's  all  right  ;  but  Satan  made  Sydney.'     Of  course  I 
made  an  apology  ;  and  asked  him  to  convey  it  to  his  friend. 
He  was  right  about  Sydney  being  half  of  it." 

While  in  Australia,  he  recalls  a  fox-hunting  experience  in 
England  ;  "  There  was  one  man  ahead  of  the  rest,  and  he 
came  spurring  straight  at  me.  He  was  fiercely  excited. 
It  was  fine  to  see  him  ride  ;  he  was  a  master  horseman.  He 
came  like  a  storm  till  he  was  within  seven  feet  of  me,  where 
I  was  leaning  on  the  wall ;  then  he  stood  his  horse  straight 
up  in  the  air  on  his  hind  toe-nails,  and  shouted  like  a 
demon:  'Which  way'd  the  fox  go?'  I  didn't  much  like 
the  tone,  but  I  did  not  let  on,  for  he  was  excited,  you  know. 
But  I  was  calm,  so  I  said,  softly  and  without  acrimony  ; 
'Which  fox?'  It  seemed  to  anger  him.  I  don't  know 
why  ;  and  he  thundered  out :  'Which  fox?  Why,  the  fox  ! 
Which  way  did  the  fox  go  ?  '  I  said,  with  great  gentleness — 
even  argumentatively :  '  If  you  would  be  a  little  more 
definite — a  little  less  vague — because  I  am  a  stranger,  and 
there  are  many  foxes,  as  you  know  even  better  than  I,  and 
unless  I  know   which   one   it   is   that  you   desire  to  identify, 

and '     '  You're  certainly   the  damnedest   idiot  that  has 

escaped  in  a  thousand  years! 'and  he  snatched  his  great 
horse  around  as  easily  as  I  would  snatch  a  cat,  and  was 
away  like  a  hurricane.     A  very  excitable  man." 

From  British  Australia  to  British  India  is  but  a  pleasant 
leap.  Mr.  Clemens  was  much  struck  by  the  patience  and 
forbearance  of  the  Hindoo.  "In  India,"  he  says,  "the 
tourist's  servant  does  not  sleep  in  a  room  in  the  hotel,  but 
rolls  himself  up  head  and  ears  in  his  blanket  and  stretches 
himself  on  the  veranda,  across  the  front  of  bis  master's 
door,  and  spends  the  night  there.  I  don't  believe  any- 
body's servant  occupies  a  room.  Apparently  the  bungalow 
servants  sleep  on  the  veranda  ;  it  is  roomy,  and  goes  all 
around  the  house.  I  speak  of  men-servants  ;  1  saw  none 
of  the  other  sex.  1  think  there  are  none,  except  child 
nurses.  I  was  up  at  dawn,  and  walked  around  the  veranda, 
past  rows  of  sleepers.  In  front  of  one  door  a  Hindoo 
servant  was  squatting,  waiting  for  his  master  to  call  him. 
He  had  polished  the  yellow  shoes  and  placed  them  by  the 
door,  and  now  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  It  was  freez- 
ing cold,  but  there  he  was,  as  motionless  as  a  sculptured 
image,  and  as  patient.  It  troubled  me.  I  wanted  to  say 
to  him,  '  Don't  crouch  there  like  that  and  freeze  ;  nobody 
requires  it  of  you ;  stir  around  and  get  warm.'  But  I 
hadn't  the  words.  I  thought  of  saying  jeldy  jow,  but  I 
couldn't  remember  what  it  meant,  so  I  didn't  say  it.  I 
knew  another  phrase,  but  it  wouldn't  come  to  my  mind. 
1  moved  on,  purposing  to  dismiss  him  from  my  thoughts, 
but  his  bare  legs  and  bare  feet  kept  him  there.  They  kept 
drawing  me  back  from  the  sunny  side  to  a  point  whence  1 
could  see  him.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had  not  changed 
his  attitude  in  the  least  degree.  It  was  a  curious  and  im- 
pressive exhibition  of  meekness  and  patience,  or  fortitude, 
or  indifference,  1  did  not  know  which.  But  it  worried  me, 
and  was  spoiling  my  morning.  In  fact,  it  spoiled  two  hours 
1  of  it  quite  thoroughly.  I  quitted  his  vicinity  then,  and  left 
him  to  punish  himself  as  much  as  he  might  want  to.  But 
up  to  that  time  the  man  had  not  changed  his  attitude  a 
j  hair.  He  will  always  remain  with  me,  I  suppose  ;  his  figure 
never  grows  vague  in  my  memory." 

Of  the  natives  bathing  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges, 

I  he  say's  :   "  We  made  the  usual  trip  up  and  down  the  river, 

,  seated  in  chairs  under  an  awning  on  the  deck  of  the  usual 

1  commodious    hand-propelled    ark ;    made    it    two    or    three 

j  limes,  and  could  have  made   it  with   increasing  interest  and 

enjoyment   many   times    more  ;  for,   of  course,   the  palaces 

and  temples   would  grow   more  and   more  beautiful   every 

1  time  one  saw   them,  for  that  happens  with  all  such  things  ; 

also,   I   think  one  would  not  get  tired  of  the  bathers,  nor 

their  costumes,  nor  of  their  ingenuities  in  getting  out  of  them 

and  into  them  again  without   exposing  too  much  bronze,  nor 

of  their  devotional  gesticulations  and  absorbed  bead-tellings. 

But  I  should  get  tired  of  seeing  them  wash   their  mouths 

with   that   dreadful  water  and  drink  it.     In  fact,  I  did  get 

1  tired   of  it,  and   very  early,  too.     At  one  place  where  we 

;  halted  for  a  while,  the  foul  gush  from  a  sewer  was  making 

the  water  turbid  and  murky  all  around,  and  there  was  a  ran- 

i  dom  corpse  slopping  around  in   it  that  had   floated  down 

'  from  up-country.     Ten  steps  below  that  place  stood  a  crowd 

J  of  men,  women,  and  comely  young  maidens  waist-deep  in 

'  the  water — and  they  were  scooping  it  up  in  their  bands  and 

drinking  it.     Faith  can   certainty  do   wonders,  and  this  was 

:  an   instance  of  it.     Those   people   were   not   drinking  that 

fearful  stuff  to   assuage   thirst,  but   in   order   to   purify  their 

souls  and   the  interior  of  their  bodies.     According  to  their 

creed,   the    Ganges    water    makes    everything   pure   that   it 

touches — instantly  and   utterly  pure.     The  sewer  water  was 

not  an  offense  to  them,  the  corpse  did  not  revolt  them  ;  the 

I  sacred  water  had   touched    both,  and  both  were  now  snow 

pure  and  could  defile  no  one.     The  memory  of  that  sight 

will  always  stay  by  me  ;  but  not  by  request." 

On  one  occasion  during  his  journeys   he   stopped   at    Mr. 

Barnard's  house  for  refreshments  ;  and  "While  we  were  sitting 

l  on  the  veranda,"  he  says,  "looking  at  the  distant  panorama 


of  hills  through  a  gap  in  the  forest,  we  came  very  near  see- 
ing a  leopard  kill  a  calf.  It  killed  it  the  day  before.  It  is  a 
wild  place  and  lovely.  From  the  woods  all  about  came  the 
songs  of  birds — among  them  the  contributions  of  a  couple 
of  birds  which  I  was  not  then  acquainted  with  ;  the  brain- 
fever  bird  and  the  coppersmith.  The  song  of  the  brain-fever 
demon  starts  on  a  low,  but  steadily  rising  key,  and  it  is  a 
spiral  twist  which  augments  in  intensity  and  severity  with 
each  added  spiral,  growing  sharper  and  sharper,  and  more 
and  more  painful,  more  and  more  agonizing,  more  and  more 
maddening,  intolerable,  unendurable,  as  it  bores  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  listener's  brain,  until  at  last  the  brain  fever 
comes  as  a  relief,  and  the  man  dies.  I  am  bringing  some  of 
these  birds  home  to  America.  They  will  be  a  great  curios- 
ity there,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  our  climate  they  will  multi- 
ply like  rabbits. 

"The  coppersmith  bird's  note,  at  a  certain  distance  away, 
has  the  ring  of  a  sledge  on  granite  ;  at  a  certain  other  dis- 
tance the  hammering  has  a  more  metallic  ring,  and  you 
might  think  that  the  bird  was  mending  a  copper  kettle  ;  at 
another  distance  it  has  a  more  woodeny  thump  ;  but  it  is  a 
thump  that  is  full  of  energy,  and  sounds  just  like  starting  a 
bung.  At  first  I  thought  it  might,  but  then  remembered 
such  things  never  occurred  in  that  locality.  Still,  it  made 
me  nervous,  for  I  have  always  been  taught  a  bung-starter 
was  a  very  dangerous  weapon.  I  was  alone  and  a  stranger, 
and,  of  course,  did  not  know  what  might  happen.  I  thought 
it  must  be  a  bird,  but  several  times  in  my  life  I  have  been 
mistaken,  and  this  has  taught  me  caution." 

With  these  few  extracts  from  the  advance  sheets  we  shall 
leave  the  book.  In  it  Mark  Twain  has  shown  himself  more 
the  philosopher  of  his  later  years  than  the  exuberant  humor- 
ist who  wrote  "  Roughing  It,"  but  the  narrative  of  his  jour- 
ney around  the  world  will  give  pleasure  to  thousands,  and  its 
sales  should  go  far  to  wipe  out  the  heavy  indebtedness  into 
which  he  was  led  by  his  lack  of  business  acumen,  and  which 
he  is  now  working  so  gallantly  and  so  hard  to  pay  off. 

The  book  is  published  by  the  American  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  is  sold   only  by  subscription. 


In  London  the  drivers  are  all  licensed.  No  man  can  go 
upon  the  streets  in  charge  of  omnibus,  hansom,  or  cab 
without  a  license  in  his  pocket.  If  he  gets  into  trouble 
once  through  his  own  fault  (writes  Walter  Wellman  in  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald)  he  is  fined  and  warned.  The 
second  time  his  license  is  taken  away  from  him  and  he  is 
never  allowed  to  drive  again  on  the  streets  of  London. 
Before  drivers  are  given  their  licenses  they  are  required  to 
pass  a  civil-service  examination  in  actual  driving.  They 
are  taken  into  a  yard  where  there  are  many  posts  set  up  in 
the  pavement,  and  required  to  drive  in  and  around  these 
obstacles.  They  are  asked  what  street  they  would  take  in 
order  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  four  o'clock.  Un- 
less they  are  able  to  tell  the  best  routes  all  over  the  city  at 
various  limes  of  the  day — indicating  the  thoroughfares  which 
are  least  congested  as  the  traffic  shifts  and  changes — they 
get  no  license. 

-*-♦-*- 

Newspapers  may  soon  be  used  in  the  Kansas  City  public 
schools  as  text-books.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  local 
school  board,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent  of  schools, 
instructed  the  principals  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  current 
events  and  to  encourage  the  reading  of  good  newspapers. 
"  I  will  introduce  a  system  whereby  newspapers  will  be  used 
as  text-books  a  little  later,"  said  Mr.  Greenwood  to  a  re- 
porter.    "  I  am  getting  the  teachers  prepared  for  it  now." 

A  young  German  has  shot  himself  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  probable  that  he  intended,  after 
the  example  of  Empedocles  on  .^Etna  (not  many  miles  away), 
to  throw  himself  into  the  crater.  He  only  lay  down  in  a 
place  where  he  calculated  the  stream  of  lava  would  bury  him 
forever,  but  as  it  happened,  this  deflected,  and  left  his  body 
untouched.  If  he  wished  to  effect  an  inexplicable  disappear- 
ance, he  was  disappointed. 

A  woman  living  in  Louisiana  is  supporting  herself  com- 
fortably on  the  proceeds  of  a  farm  on  which  she  raises 
I  nothing  but  mint.  All  the  principal  hotels  and  restaurants 
in.  New  Orleans  purchase  their  mint  from- her,  and  she 
makes  enough  during  the  summer  months,  when  juleps  and 
other  cooling  drinks  containing  mint  are  in  demand,  to  en- 
able her  to  live  comfortably  through  the  winter. 


Within  the  memory  of  man  by  no  means   old,  "  2:40  on 

,  the  plank  road  "  was  an  expression  significant  of  the  highest 

speed  to  be  attained  by  a  pacer  or  a  trotter.     Now  we  have 

Star  Pointer  pacing  a  mile  in   2:oo><,  with   the   probability 

J  that  two  minutes  flat  will  very  soon  be  attained.     The  pacer 

is  catching  up  with  the  runner  in  the  matter  of  speed. 

While  stevedores  were  discharging  the  steamer  Tower 
Hill  at  Glasgow,  they  discovered  the  body  of  a  young  man 
buried  in  the  grain  aboard  of  her.  Nothing  was  found  on 
the  body  to  show  whose  it  was,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the 
man  was  carried  into  the  hold  from  a  grain  elevator  in  New 
York,  where  the  ship  loaded.         _ 


A  serious  accident  occurred  recently  to  a  careless  bicyclist. 
Coasting  rapidly  down  a  steep  incline,  one  of  his  foot-rests 
suddenly  slipped  down  the  fork  of  his  machine,  and,  becom- 
ing entangled  in  the  spokes,  brought  about  a  terrible  fall 
Cyclists  should  overhaul  their  machines  before  they  start  for 

a  ride. 

■*  •  »■ 

"  When  a  private  in  the  ranks  is  praised  by  a  general  he  can- 
not presume  to  thank  him,  but  fights  better  the  next  day." 
That  is  the  way  Rudyard  Kipling  acknowledged  a  compli- 
ment from  Lord  Tennyson,  according  to  testimony  set  forth 
in  the  tatter's  biography,  just  published. 
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A    PLAY    BY    W.    S.    GILBERT. 

It  was  a    Failure   and    He   Will   Probably    Drop    the    Dramatist's 

Pen — Some  Interesting  Details  about  the  Famous 

English  Librettist. 

I  have  just  been  glancing  over  the  notices  of  Gilbert's 
new  play,  which  was  produced  in  Birmingham  on  Monday 
night,  and  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  me  that  I,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world,  am  not  to  have  the  privilege 
of  seeing  it.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  failure.  It 
was  written  for  Miss  Fortescue,  and  she  would  doubtless 
have  produced  it  at  one  of  the  metropolitan  theatres,  if  she 
could  have  secured  an  opening.  Miss  Fortescue  has  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Gilbert.  She  was  one  of  the 
Savoy  chorus  when  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord 
Garmoyle,  son  of  Earl  Cairns,  and,  as  the  Savoy  chorus  is 
quite  a  family  affair,  with  its  beauties  as  carefully  guarded 
as  the  padisha's  harem,  when  the  son  of  the  law  lord 
broke  his  engagement  with  the  fair  figurante^  Mr.  Gilbert 
stood  by  her  s'.anchly  in  her  suit  for  breach  of  promise  and 
did  not  relax  his  championship  until  her  feelings  had  been 
salved  with  an  award  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Miss  For- 
tescue— whose  real  name  is  Finney,  I  believe — had  always 
had  a  soul  above  the  chorus,  and  with  this  fortune  she  se- 
cured an  exchange  from  the  lyric  to  the  dramatic  stage.  As 
this  took  place  quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  she  has  had 
time  to  develop  her  art,  and  she  is  now  a  really  capable 
actress. 

Miss  Fortescue  could  not  secure  a  theatre  in  London,  and 
she  was  compelled  to  try  the  piece  first  in  the  provinces. 
Accordingly  it  has  been  produced  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  in 
Birmingham.  A  great  crowd  of  artistic  lights  went  down 
there  to  witness  the  performance,  and,  as  among  them  were 
representatives  of  no  less  than  seventeen  London  journals, 
we  have  had  no  lack  of  opinions  by  which  to  judge  of  its 
fate.  Unfortunately,  though  the  audience  is  said  to  have 
been  quite  enthusiastic,  this  would  seem  to  have  been  due 
to  friendly  feeling  for  the  dramatist  and  the  star,  for  the 
seventeen  critics  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  piece  will 
never  do. 

Its  title  is  "  The  Fortune  Hunter,"  and  the  central  figure 
is  a  French  vicomte  who  had  secretly  married  a  wealthy 
Australian  girl  when  they  were  both  under  age.  When  she 
loses  her  fortune,  he  determines  to  repudiate  the  marriage, 
quoting  the  sections  of  the  Code  Napoleon  that  provide  that 
a  marriage  contracted  by  minors  without  their  guardians' 
consent  may  be  annulled  at  the  instance  of  the  guardian  or 
of  either  party  to  the  contract.  His  intention  is  to  marry  an 
American  duchess,  a  former  flame  of  his  who  is  now  the 
wealthy  widow  of  an  English  duke  ;  but  his  parents,  on  learn- 
ing of  his  purpose,  side  with  the  girl-wife  ;  moreover,  she,  too, 
has  a  former  flame,  an  English  baronet,  and  in  the  end  the 
vicomte,  repenting  his  conduct  and  desiring  to  free  the 
woman  whose  love  he  has  forfeited,  fights  a  duel  with  the 
baronet,  and,  after  a  few  passes,  drops  his  guard  and  allows 
the  baronet  to  run  him  through. 

Tfiis  is  supposed  to  leave  the  widow  free  to  marry  the  bar- 
onet, but  it  is  rather  a  wrench  to  the  theatrical  verities — what- 
ever it  may  be  in  real  life — to  imagine  a  woman  marrying 
the  slayer  of  her  unborn  child's  father  and  retiring  to  the 
fairy-book  paradise  where  people  live  happy  ever  after. 
Moreover,  the  plot  is  an  unpleasant  one,  and  the  characters, 
in  spite  of  some  clever  dialogue  and  several  strong  scenes 
for  the  deceived  wife,  failed  to  arouse  sympathy.  And  this 
despite  the  fact  that  the  piece  was  well  acted  throughout, 
notably  by  Miss  Fortescue  as  the  wife,  Miss  Cicely  Richards 
as  the  American  duchess,  Mr.  Maurice  as  the  baronet,  and 
Mr.  Compton  Coutts  in  the  minor  role  of  a  tuft-hunting 
tourist. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Gilbert  will  make  another 
essay  as  a  dramatist  pure  and  simple.  As  a  writer  of 
librettos,  in  what  is  called  the  Gilbertian  humor,  he  is  un- 
rivaled, and  his  many  productions  in  collaboration  with  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  have  brought  him  fame  and  fortune.  But, 
like  the  comedian  whose  ambition  is  to  play  tragedy,  Mr. 
Gilbert  would  fain  be  a  dramatist.  Unhappily,  his  ventures 
in  this  line  have  not  been  crowned  with  success.  He  be- 
gan life  as  a  government  clerk,  later  became  a  barrister, 
and  has  worn  the  glittering  garb  of  a  militia  captain  ;  but 
his  life-work  has  been  in  writing  for  the  stage.  The  earliest 
products  of  his  pen  were  the  "  Bab  Ballads,"  begun  in 
Fun  in  1 861, and  ih.re  accompanied  by  his  own  illustrations 
in  a  Thackerayan  vein.  But  two  or  three  fairly  successful 
burlesques  turned  his  labors  to  the  stage,  and  he  wrote  a 
number  of  comedies,  farces,  burlesques,  operas,  tragedies, 
and  melodramas.  Among  his  more  serious  pieces,  the  only 
two  that  I  can  recall  just  now  are  "  Sweethearts,"  a  pretty 
curtain-raiser  written  for  the  Kendals  in  iS7i,and  "Comedy 
and  Tragedy,"  played  by  Adelaide  Neilson  and  Mary  Ander- 
son. Gilbert's  true  vein  was  not  struck  until  1875,  when  he  and 
Arthur  Sullivan  wrote  "  Trial  by  Jury."  It  was  first  given  at 
the  little  Royalty  Theatre  on  March  25  th,  the  role  of  the  judge 
then  being  sung  by  the  composer's  brother,  Fred  Sullivan  ; 
but  in  the  next  year  the  English  Comic  Opera  Company  was 
formed,  with  D'Oyly  Carte  as  manager — he  had  been  man- 
ager of  the  Royalty — and  a  second  production  of  "Trial  by 
Jury  "  began  the  long  line  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  successes. 
"The  Sorcerer"  followed  in  1877,  and  "Pinafore,"  a  year 
later,  assured  the  fame  and  fortune  of  the  trio — composer, 
librettist,  and  manager.  So  rapidly  did  the  coin  of  the 
realm  pour  into  their  coffers,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1S81 
they  had  built  a  new  theatre,  the  Savoy,  where  their  works 
have  since  been  produced,  and,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  they 
are  largely  interested  in  the  Savoy  Hotel,  which  is  a  very 
handsome  property. 

The  unfortunate  differences  that  arose  between  the 
librettist  and  the  composer,  a  few  years  ago,  have  now 
definitely  parted  them,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  ever 
be  a  new  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera.  But  they  have  both 
made  large  fortunes  and  can  afford  to  rest  on  their  laurels. 
Mr.   Gilbert   has    for   some   years  resided    in    a    delightful 


house,  Grim's  Dyke,  on  the  Harrow  Weald.  It  is  a  place 
of  much  architectural  beauty,  and  a  portion  of  the  grounds 
served  as  a  model  for  the  second  setting  of  "  Patience," 
wa  glade  in  Castle  Bunthorne."  The  house  contains  a 
number  of  articles  of  historic  interest,  including  a  sideboard 
that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  who  clove  his  cook's 
head  from  crown  to  shoulder  and  was  acquitted  at  the  trial 
on  the  somewhat  Gilbertian  plea  that,  while  the  indictment 
so  described  the  mode  of  the  c/ie/'s  killing,  it  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  was  killed.  In  contrast  with  this, 
one  of  the  ornaments  in  the  garden  is  a  handsome  sun-dial, 
of  which  it  is  related  that  a  lady,  thinking  to  find  some 
quaint  motto  inscribed  on  it,  threaded  her  way  to  it  and 
read  in  antique  lettering  the  legend,  "  Army  and  Navy 
Stores."  Piccadilly. 

London,  September  29,  1S97. 


THE    POET'S    JAPANESE    WIFE. 


The  cable  has  at  last  brought  confirmation  of  the  rumors 
that  have  attached  themselves  to  the  name  of  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  since  he  visited  Japan  some  five  or  six  years  ago. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  quite  enamored  of  Japanese  life 
and  especially  of  the  dainty  maids  of  the  Mikado's  land, 
and  now  the  press  informs  us  that  the  sexagenarian  poet 
took  unto  himself  a  Japanese  wife  in  London  on  Saturday 
last.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  one  of 
his  later  poems,  "  The  Musmee,"  in  which  he  sings  the 
praises  of  Miss  Chrysanthemum  : 

The  Musmee  has  brown  velvet  eyes 

Curtained  with  satin,  sleepily  ; 
You  wonder  if  those  lids  would  rise 

The  newest,  strangest  sight  to  see  ; 
But  when  she  chatters,  laughs,  or  plays_ 

Koto,  biwa,  or  samisen, 
No  jewel  gleams  with  brighter  rays 

Than  flash  from  those  dark  lashes  then. 

The  Musmee  has  a  small  brown  face, 
"  Musk-melon  seed"  its  perfect  shape: 
Jetty  arched  eyebrows  ;  nose  to  grace 

The  rosy  mouth  beneath  ;  a  nape. 
And  neck,  and  chin,  and  smooth,  soft  cheeks 

Carved  out  of  sun-burned  ivory, 
With  teeth,  which,  when  she  smiles  or  speaks, 

Pearl  merchants  might  come  leagues  to  see  ! 

The  Musmee's  hair  could  teach  the  night 

How  to  grow  dark,  the  raven's  wing 
How  to  seem  ebon  !     Grand  the  sight 

When,  in  rich  masses,  towering, 
She  builds  each  high  black-marble  coil, 

And  binds  the  gold  and  scarlet  in  ; 
And  thrusts,  triumphant,  through  the  toil 

The  Kanzashi,  her  jeweled  pin. 

The  Musmee  has  wee  fauliless  feet, 

With  snow-white  tabi  trimly  decked. 
Which  patter  down  the  city  street 

In  short  steps,  slow  and  circumspect ; 
A  velvet  string  between  her  toes 

Holds  to  its  place  ih'  unwilling  shoe : 
Pretty  and  pigeon-like  she  goes, 

And  on  her  head  a  hood  of  blue. 

The  Musmee  wears  a  wondrous  dress — 

Kimono,  -obi,  imoji — 
A  rose-bush  in  Spring  loveliness 

Is  not  more  color-glad  to  see ! 
Her  girdle  holds  her  silver  pipe, 

And  heavy  swing  her  long  silk  sleeves 
With  cakes,  love-letters,  mikan  ripe. 

Small  change,  musk-bag,  and  writing-leaves. 

The  Musmee's  heart  is  slow  to  grief, 

And  quick  to  pleasure,  dance,  and  song  ; 
The  Musmee's  pocket-handkerchief 

A  square  of  paper  !     All  day  long 
Gentle,  and  sweet,  and  debonair 

Is,  rich  or  poor,  this  .Asian  lass  : 
Heaven  have  her  in  its  tender  care, 

O  medeto  gozarimas  ! 


The  long-heralded  chainless  1S98  bicycles  were  put  on  the 
market  throughout  the  country  last  Thursday.  The  price 
of  the  new  wheel  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 
The  chainless  wheel  secured  the  twenty-four-hour  record  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  another  chainless  wheel  won 
the  hill-climbing  contest  in  England.  The  new  machine 
weighs  about  twenty-four  pounds,  and  the  construction  is 
very  simple.  There  is  a  wheel  with  the  gear  on  the  inner 
edge,  driven  by  pedals  attached  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  old  high  safety.  The  teeth  of  the  wheel  tit  into  the  gear 
on  the  end  of  the  rod,  which,  with  its  covering,  is  similar  to 
the  lower  braces  of  the  frame  of  an  ordinary  chain  wheel. 
The  rod  is  run  on  ball-bearings,  and  at  the  other  end  another 
gear  fits  its  teeth  on  the  rear  axle.  An  easily  adjusted  casing 
of  nickeled  tubing  holds  the  parts  in  place. 

"Anonymous"  is  at  last  to  have  his  statue.  It  will  be  set 
up  in  Hungary  at  the  expense  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
being  one  of  a  large  number  to  be  erected  to  Hungarian 
worthies.  This  particular  "Anonymous"  is  the  unknown 
notary  of  King  Bela,  who  wrote  the  "  Chronicle  of  Hun- 
gary." The  resemblance  will  be  as  accurate  in  his  case, 
probably,  as  in  that  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  dozen  named. 
-*-*»- 

Ruskin  and  Emerson  met  at  Oxford  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  their  first  impressions  of  each  other  were  not 
complimentary.  "  I  found  Emerson's  mind  a  total  blank," 
said  Ruskin  to  a  friend,  "  in  matters  of  art."  "  I  found  my- 
self wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  Ruskin's  views,"  said 
Emerson  ;  "  I  wonder  such  a  genius  can  be  possessed  of 
such  a  devil." 


One  hundred  miles  of  the  Uganda  Railroad  have  been 
completed  and  will  be  thrown  open  to  traffic  at  once.  There 
remain  three  hundred  miles  to  be  constructed  before  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  is  reached.  The  last  forty  miles  were  laid 
down  in  a  little  over  two  months. 


Chauncey  M.  Depew  never  drinks  anything  at  a  banquet 
except  the  driest  kind  of  champagne,  and  if  he  is  to  speak 
he  drinks  no  wine  at  all  until  after  he  has  finished  his  speech. 
Two  glasses  of  brut  champagne  are  usually  his  limit. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  the  poet  and  journalist,  married  a 
Japanese  woman  in  London  last  Saturday. 

It  is  announced  that  Mme.  Colette  Dumas,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Alexander  Dumas,  is  about  to  marry  Dr.  Metza. 

Munkacsy,  the  painter,  is  in  a  private  asylum  at  Bonn. 
His  brain  power  appears  to  be  absolutely  gone  and  the 
doctors  declare  him  incurable.  His  general  health  remains 
good  and  he  sleeps  well. 

Tecumseh  Sherman,  the  youngest  son  of  the  illustrious 
general,  is  running  for  alderman  on  the  Seth  Low  ticket  in 
the  "tenderloin"  district  of  New  York.  His  Tammany 
competitor  is  Lexis  Nixon,  the  eminent  naval  architect. 

Count  Tolstoi  says  the  British  and  the  Zulus  are  the  two 
most  brutal  races  on  earth.  In  a  recent  interview,  which 
is  recorded  in  a  Russian  paper,  he  has  again  stated  his 
strong  objection  to  Wagner,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  a 
decadent. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  the  famous  American  dentist  of 
Paris,  whose  fortune  is  estimated  at  thirty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, intends  to  spend  a  great  part  of  it  in  founding  and  main- 
taining educational  institutions  in  different  cities  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  said. 

George  R.  Sims,  the  well-known  English  dramatist  and 
critic,  has  formed  a  company  to  manufacture  and  sell  a  hair 
restorer,  the  efficacy  of  which  he  has  tested  by  personal  use. 
A  double-column  advertisement  of  the  business  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  prints  his  name  eight  times  in  huge  letters  as  the 
vendor  of  the  nostrum. 

General  Cassius  M.  Clay,  whose  marriage  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five  to  a  blooming  young  bride  was  recorded  some 
time  ago,  is  renewing  his  youth  by  having  a  cataract  removed 
from  his  eyes.  General  Clay  negotiated  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  Russia,  and  now  says  that  he  knew  at  the  time 
that  there  was  gold  there,  which  the  Russians  were  too  indo- 
lent to  extract. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  the  poet,  is  one  of  the  most 
eccentric  individuals  in  England.  He  is  a  perfect  master  of 
Greek  and  French,  but  it  is  his  delight  to  pretend  to  be  en- 
tirely illiterate,  and,  though  he  left  Oxford  with  a  great  repu- 
tation, he  never  took  his  degree.  Mr.  Swinburne  lives  near 
London,  but  he  is  rarely  seen  in  society.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  traits  in  his  character  is  his  devotion  to  children. 

Queen  Victoria's  chief  bodily  ill  now  is  the  pain  in  the 
finger  whereon  she  wears  the  wedding  and  engagement 
rings  given  her  by  Prince  Albert.  Her  hand  has  grown 
too  fat  for  her  rings,  and  she  will  not  have  them  cut.  They 
can  not  now  be  removed  in  any  other  way,  and  one  corre- 
spondent said  that  it  is  now  a  question  whether  her  majesty 
will  forego  her  pretty  sentiment  or  continue  to  suffer  acute 
physical  pain. 

The  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  it  is  said,  asked 
the  King  of  Siam  why  he  did  not  leave  his  foreign  minister 
at  home  to  take  charge  of  things.  "  Because  he  is  my 
brother,"  returned  Chulalongkorn,  with  a  grim  smile  ;  "  I 
should  probably  have  found  him  on  my  throne  when  I  got 
back  to  Siam."  "  But  you  have  your  other  brother  with  you." 
"  Yes,  but  his  nature  is  even  less  benevolent.  He  would  not 
only  have  seized  my  throne,  but  cut  off  my  head  as  quickly 
as  I  returned."  "  You  all  seem  on  excellent  terms  together," 
exclaimed  the  astonished  Frenchman.  "  Exactly,"  said  the 
king,  "and,  as  I  like  to  be  on  good  terms  with  them,  I 
always  take  them  along." 

The  great  mutiny  in  India,  forty  years  ago,  was  largely 
incited  by  the  preaching  of  a  fanatical  priest,  the  Moulvie  of 
Fyzabad.  Another  fanatical  priest,  the  so-called  "  Mad 
Mullah,"  or  Moulvie,  of  Haddah,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
leader  in  the  present  troubles  on  the  north-western  frontier 
of  India.  He  exerts  a  powerful  influence  over  the  Momand 
and  other  Mohammedan  tribes,  and  the  British  agent  at 
Cabul  estimates  his  disciples  at  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  home  of  the  Mullah,  who  is  otherwise  known  as 
Najam  -  uddin  Ahkoond  -  zada  —  that  is,  disciple  of  the 
Ahkoond — is  at  Haddah,  in  the  Jelalabad  district.  He  was 
active  in  fomenting  the  hostility  to  the  English  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  Chitral  expedition  of  1S95.  Lately  he  has 
been  preaching  a  holy  war  against  them,  and  he  led  in  per- 
son the  tribesmen  who  attacked  Malakand. 

Mascagni,  in  denying  the  recent  canard  of  his  attempt  to 
commit  suicide,  declares  that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
newspaper  persecution  which  has  taken  the  form  of  baseless 
I  statements  about  himself.     The  maestro  is  the  director  of  the 
'  famous  Rossini  Musical  Lyceum,  of  Pesaro,  one  of  the  highest 
!  positions  of  the  kind  in    Italy.     Some  time  ago  the  Parma 
correspondent  of  a  newspaper  asserted  that  Mascagni  had 
been  appointed  the  head  of  the  Conservatory  there- — another 
of  the  most  important  musical  institutions  in  the  Peninsula. 
Mascagni    wrote  denying  this.      The   next  day   the   corre- 
spondent denied  the  denial.     Shortly  after  this  another  paper 
announced    that    he   was    about   to    resign   his  position    in 
Pesaro.     Mascagni    kept   quiet,    and    in    a    few    days    the 
correspondent  from  Leghorn,  his  birthplace,  announced  that 
he  had  a  telegram  from  Mascagni  authorizing  a  denial  of 
j  his  resignation.     Of  this  correspondent  Mascagni  had  never 
I  even  heard.     Then  came  the  suicide.     In  his  letter,  Mas- 
|  cagni   says  :    "  In  these  days   I   work    with  just  the  same 
j  pleasure   and    facility   as   at    the    thoughtless    time    of    the 
j  '  Cavalleria.'     I  pay  more  taxes  than  any  other  Italian  com- 
I  poser.     I  had  to  refuse  two  orchestral  concerts  at  Budapest, 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  other  concerts   in   Stockholm   and 
\  Russia,  while  I  have  splendid  contracts  with  both  the  musical 
publishers,  Sonzogno  and   Ricordi.     The  most  perfect  peace 
reigns  in  my  house  ;  all  my  thoughts  are  for  my  wife  and 
my  three  little  ones,  whom   I  adore.     I  am  as  strong  as  a 
horse.      I   have  no  liver  trouble  ;  I  get  stouter  day  by  day, 
and  weigh  eighty-six  kilos." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  25,  1897. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Another  Book  from  "Peter  Stirling's"  Creator. 
The  name  of  Paul  Leicester  Ford  has  become  so 
well  known  through  the  success  of  "  The  Honorable 
Peter  Stirling  "  thai  another  book  from  this  author's 
pen  will  be  received  with  interest.  "  Peter  Stirling." 
by  the  way,  is  a  book  which  is  remarkable  chiefly  be- 
cause it  has  been  so  widely  read.  Even  the  most 
lenient  critic  found  himself  wondering  at  the  popu- 
larity it  gained,  for  its  characters  were  badly  over- 
drawn, the  hero  simply  impossible,  and  the  long  and 
involved  plot  very  ill  sustained.  But  notwithstanding 
its  many  faults,  its  sale  has  been  enormous. 

"  The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love"  is  a  far  less  pre- 
tentious novel,  but  better  suited  to  Mr.  Ford's  style, 
which  is  clever  rather  than  powerful  and  more  nota- 
ble for  its  romantic  sentiment  than  for  its  depth.  It 
is  the  history  of  Donald  Maitland's  early  attachment 
and  hopeless  passion,  as  he  tells  it  in  his  journal 
when,  as  a  young  savant  from  a  German  university, 
he  returns  to  New  York  and  again  comes  :n  contact 
with  his  loved  one  after  a  separation  since  boyhood. 

A  combination  of  unhappy  circumstances  makes 
him  quite  give  up  hope  that  his  love  will  ever  be 
returned,  and  in  his  loneliness  and  despair  the  ardent, 
earnest  scholar  confides  to  the  silent  leaves  of  his 
diary  his  heart's  deepest  yearnings. 

The  intimacy  of  the  narrative  is  its  great  charm 
and  its  "  Good-Night,  Maizie,"  or,  "  God  Keep  You, 
My  Dearest "  at  the  end  of  each  writing,  gives  an  ex- 
quisite touch  to  the  romance  of  the  lonely  man's  life 
that  thrills  the  heart  of  the  reader  with  honest  sym- 
pathy. 

Loyal-hearted  Maizie  is  a  character  to  be  remem- 
bered for  her  rare  womanliness.  To  her,  as  to 
Donald,  has  come  the  question  as  to  whether  a  love- 
less marriage  can  ever  be  a  happy  one,  and  she  is 
tempted,  through  failure  to  realize  her  high  ideal,  to 
accept  the  love  of  another  in  return  for  which  she 
feels  not  even  the  sUghtest  responsive  warmth.  There 
is  a  finely  drawn  contrast  between  the  child-like,  con- 
scientious honesty  of  Donald,  who  has  achieved  an 
enviable  fame  in  literary  circles  writing  over  the  name 
of  "  Dr.  Hartzmann,"  and  the  littleness  and  bigotry  of 
his  employer,  Mr.  Whitely,  whose  ambition  is  far  in 
advance  of  his  principle.  We  admire  Donald  for  his 
noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  regret  that 
there  are  not  more  men  of  his  calibre  in  the  walks  of 
life  and  fewer  Mr.  Whitelys. 

One  unpleasant  feature  mars  the  book.  Mr. 
Ford  has  pictured  Donald's  mother  as  an  ill- 
tempered,  heartless  woman,  who  abuses  her  children, 
neglects  family  duties,  and  finally  leaves  her  husband 
when  he  meets  with  financial  reverses,  and  a  week 
after  his  death  is  married  again  to  money- 
bags. The  picture  of  this  unnatural  woman  is  re- 
volting and  might  well  have  been  omitted. 

Very  different  from  her  is  the  kind  and  motherly 
Mrs.  Blodgett,  who  "bosses"  every  one,  but  in  such 
a  delightfully  tactful  way  that  all  who  know  her  love 
her.  Her  husband,  too.  is  generous  and  large- 
hearted,  and  though  both  are  merely  sketched  into 
the  background,  so  to  speak,  we  can  not  help  but  feel 
grateful  to  them  for  their  share  in  the  story. 

Published  by  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,   Boston  ; 

price,  $1.25. 

^ 

Tennyson's  Life  by  his  Son. 
The  memoir  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  by  his 
son,  which  is  published  tin's  week  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  is  in  two  stout  volumes,  fully  illustrated 
with  photogravure  portraits  and  wood -engravings. 
The  volumes  are  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 
queen,  the  dedication  being  an  unpublished  version 
of  "  To  the  Queen,"  written  in  1851.  It  is  as  fol- 
io as  : 

"  The  noblest  men  melhinks  are  bred 
Of  ours  the  Saxon- N'ornian  race  ; 
And  in  the  world  the  noblest  place, 
Madam,  is  yours,  our  Queen  and  head. 

"  Your  name  is  blown  on  every  wind, 
Your  flag  thro'  Austral  ice  is  borne, 
And  glimmers  to  the  northern  morn, 
And  floats  in  either  golden  Ind. 

"  I  give  this  faulty  book  to  you, 

For,  tho'  the  faults  be  thick  as  dust 
In  vacant  chambers,  I  can  trust 
Your  woman's  nature  kind  and  true," 

In  his  preface,  the  present  Lord  Tennyson  speaks 
of  the  difficulty  that  he  found  in  detaching  himself  from 
the  home  circle,  so  as  to  portray  his  father  for  others. 
He  feels  that  no  biographer  can  so  truly  give  him 
as  he  gives  himself  in  his  own  works.  The  late  Lord 
Tennyson  gave  his  son  permission,  if  he  should  so 
desire,  to  publish  the  incidents  of  his  life  as  shortly 
as  might  be.  without  comment,  but  insisted  that  his 
notes  "should  be  final  and  full  enough  to  preclude 
the  chance  of  further  and  unauthentic  biographies." 

Publishers'  Fall  Announcements. 
Among  the  books  announced  for  publication  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  this  fall  are  : 

"  Men  I  Have  Known,"  by  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W. 
Farrar,    D.   D.,    Dean    of   Canterbury;    "General 
Grant's  Letters  to  a  Friend,"  edited  by  General  James 
Grant  Wilson,  containing  a  number  of  new  letters  in 
addition  to  those  published  in  the  Xorih  American 
Rei-icio ;   "Ballads  of  Yankee  Land,"  by  William 
Edward  Penney  ;  Pierre  de  Coubertin's  ' '  The  E  volu- 
tin of  France  under  the  Third  Republic,"  translated 
French  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  with  special 
■and  additions  and  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
law  ;  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of  Heinrich 


von  Sybel's  "The  Founding  of  the  German  Em- 
pire." translated  from  the  German  by  Helene  Schim- 
melfennig  White  ;  "  Pine  Valley,"  a  tale  of  the  Colo- 
rado Mountains,  by  Lewis  B.  Frame  ;  "  The  Divine 
Comedy  and  the  New  Life  of  Dante  Alighieri," 
edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Professor  L. 
Oscar  Kuhns  ;  Browning's  "  King  and  the  Book," 
edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke  ; 
"  TheComing  People,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  ; 
"  Isaiah  :  A  Study  of  Chapters  I.-XII.,"by  Professor 
H.  G.  Mitchell  ;  "  Daily  Light  and  Strength,"  a  text 
of  Scripture,  the  stanza  of  a  hymn,  and  a  brief  prose 
selection  for  every  day  of  the  year  ;  "  The  Personal 
Fiiendships  of  Jesus,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.  ; 
and  "  Love's  Messages,"  a  series  of  detachable  pages 
containing  a  text  of  Scripture  and  an  appropriate 
stanza  of  poetry,  with  a  blank  for  date  and  signature  ; 
a  new  edition  of  William  H.  Rideing's  "The  Boy- 
hood of  Famous  Authors."  brought  down  to  date  with 
additional  chapters  devoted  to  Kipling  and  Stevenson  ; 
and  "The  King  of  the  Park,"  by  Marshall  Saunders, 
a  book  for  the  young. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Among  the  standard  novels  which  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.  will  issue  in  their  Luxembourg  Illustrated 
Library  of  Standard  Fiction  this  year  are  "  Hypatia," 
"John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  "Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii," "  Lorna  Doone,"  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans," 
Irving's  "Tales  of  a  Traveler,"  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  "  Romola," 
"The  Three  Musketeers,"  and  "  Notre-Dame  de 
Paris." 

Evidence  of  F.  Marion  Crawford's  popularity  as  a 
novelist  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  day  set  for  the  publication  of  his  new  book, 
"  Corleone,"  the  Macmillan  Company  had  received 
orders  for  twice  the  number  of  copies  which  they  had 
ordered  printed  for  the  first  edition,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  give  an  additional  printing  order.  The 
orders  must  have  run  well  into  the  thousands. 

Lew  is  B.  France,  one  of  the  newer  Western  writers, 
is  to  put  forth  his  first  novel,  "  Pine  Valley,"  a  story 
of  mining  life  in  Colorado,  through  the  house  of  T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company  have  begun  a  new 
series  to  be  known  as  The  Concise  Knowledge 
Library,  with  "Natural  History,"  by  R.  Lydekker, 
R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  W.  G-ir^tang,  and  many  other 
experts  in  that  science. 

"Select  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  or 
the  United  States,  1776-18:51,"  edited,  with  notes,  by 
William  MacDonald,  professor  ot  history  and  polit- 
ical science  at  Bowdoin  College,  is  the  title  of  a  book 
announced  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  This  work 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students 
who  desire  to  have,  in  a  single  volume  of  moderate 
size  and  cost,  an  accurately  printed  collection  of  im- 
portant documents  illustrative  of  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Canon  Farrar's  reminiscences,  which  have  aroused 
much  interest  when  appearing  serially,  are  soon  to  be 
published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  The  book  is  to 
be  entitled  "  Men  I  Have  Known,"  and  among  the 
famous  persons  of  whom  it  treats  are  Browning, 
Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Dean  Stanley,  Darwin, 
Tyndall, -Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Holmes. 

The  well-known  scholar.  Dr.  Edward  Dowden,  is 
the  author  of  the  important  volume  on  "French 
Literature"  which  is  to  appear  shortly  in  Appletons' 
Literatures  of  the  World  Series. 

The  Macmillan  Company  is  about  to  bring  out  a 
book  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  entitled  "  Stories  of  the 
American  Pirates." 

A  new  revised  edition  of  William  H.  Rideing's 
"The  Boyhood  of  Famous  Authors  "  will  be  issued 
by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  with  two  new  boys  added — 
Kipling  and  Stevenson. 

Robert  W.  Chambers  has  published  no  book  of 
fiction  for  some  time,  and  his  forthcoming  volume, 
"The  Mystery  of  Choice,"  will  be  looked  for  with 
interest  by  the  many  readers  of  this  brilliant  and  im- 
aginative young  American  author.  The  Appletons 
publish  the  book. 

There  are  enough  unpublished  poems  by  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson  given  in  the  Memoir  by  his  son  to 
cover  thirty-six  pages.  With  a  Utile  padding,  they 
would  make  quite  a  good-sized  volume  by  themselves. 

Two  valuable  historical  works  to  be  issued  by 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  this  year  are  "  The  Evolution 
of  France  under  the  Third  Republic,"  by  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin,  translated  by  Isabel  F.  Hap- 
good, and  "The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire 
by  William  I.,"  the  sixth  volume  of  Heinrich  Sybel's 
great  work. 

Mr.  Crockett  is  publishing  a  volume  for  boys,  old 
and  young,  entitled  "The  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Sir  Toady  Lion,  with  Those  of  General  Napoleon 
Smith." 

H.  G.  Wells  is  engaged  on  a  new  novel  bearing 
the  title  "The  Sleeper  Awakens."  The  story  is 
yet  a  further  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward"  and  William 
Morris's  "News  from  Nowhere."  It  will  show  us 
life  in  England  a  hundred  years  hence. 

The  publication  of  H.  E.  Hamblen's  book,  "The 
General  Manager's  Story  ;  or,  Old- Time  Reminis- 
cences of  Railroading  in  the  United  States,"  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  has  been  postponed  to  permit  of 


the  serial  publication  of  the  story  in  a  syndicate  of  news- 
papers.    The  book  is  said  to  be  even  more  entertain-  , 
ing  than  the  same  author's  "On  Many  Seas."     Mr.  | 
Hamblen  has  had  an  adventurous  life.     For  fifteen 
years  was  a  sailor,  and  for  twelve  a  railroad  engineer. 

W.  Dean  Howells,  who  has  been  visiting  Carlsbad  ! 
this  summer,  says  his  sojourn  among  the  Bohemian 
forests  has  vastly  improved  his  health.  Mr.  Howells, 
speaking  to  a  ffera/d  Paris  correspondent,  said  : 
"  To  a  literary  man,  everything  is  '  copy.'  It  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  I  shall  use  my  trip  in  some  form  or 
other.  We  may  go  home  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
or  possibly  we  may  spend  the  whole  winter  in  Italy." 


NEWSPAPER    VERSE. 


London  "Empty." 
'  There's  not  a  soul  in  Rotten  Row  " — 
The  ladies'  papers  tell  me  so  ; 
And  yet,  wherever  else  I  go, 

The  Park  is  full. 
For  Demos  lingers  at  the  show 
On  chair  and  stool. 

No  more  the  blazoned  coaches  clank. 
The  ponies  of  my  Lady  Blank, 
Well  bearing-reined,  no  longer  spank 

In  senseless  line  ; 
Yet  in  a  hansom  from  the  rank 

You're  free  to  shine. 

Her  Grace  may  seek  another  land. 
Yet  London's  lovers  hand  in  hand 
Come  out  o'  nights  to  hear  the  band 

As  heretofore, 
And  still,  when  darkness  falls,  they  stand 

Entranced  by  Spohr. 

The  white-gowned  nurses  and  the  lambs, 
Who  soon  will  follow  Fashion's  shams. 
Have  vanished  with  their  mighty  ma'ams 

Where  Fashion  bids  ; 
Their  places  filled  by  humbler  "  prams" 

And  sticky  kids. 

When  Sunday  comes,  the  church  parade 
Is  scarcely  in  the  least  decayed. 
For  eastern  belles  and  beaux  invade 

The  shady  walk — 
Though  Fashion  might  declare  that  "  trade" 

Did  mark  their  talk. 

This  "  London's-empty"-cry  we  raise 
Is  but  a  euphemistic  phrase 
To  indicate  that  summer  days 

Are  on  the  wane  ; 
The  belle  departs  ;  the  gallant  plays 

The  rural  swain. 

And  yet  my  London's  just  the  same, 
Though  dukes  depart  to  slaughter  game, 
Though  duchess  fine  and  doughty  dame 

At  Spas  arrive. 
The  Morning  Post  may  find  it  tame, 

But  I  survive. — Sketch- 


To  Tambourina. 
Was  it  far  across  the  water  that  thou  learnt,  Italia's 
daughter, 
Thy  pretty  trick  of   trill  and  shake   and  thump, 
thump,  thump  ? 
Or  is  thy  face  the  reason  that  we  stand  in  rows  to 
listen 
To  thy  br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r,  clump,  clump,  clump? 

If  the  pretty  wrist  were  shrunken,  the  oval   cheek 
were  sunken, 
And  naught  of  beauty  left  thee  but  thy  lovely  plead- 
ing eyes, 
Would  we  gather  thus  around  for  the  rhythmic  jing- 
ling sound 
Of  thy  rapping  and  thy  trilling,  as  thy  swift  wrist 
flies? 

Who  can  say  ?     But  where  thou'rt  staying  with  thy 
comrade  bravely  playing 
His  varied  repertory,  there  may  we,   too,   all   be 
found. 
And  we  watch  with  joy  entrancing  the  merry  tam- 
bour's glancing. 
And  list  as  music-starving  souls  the  jingling,  jang- 
ling sound. 

One  day,  and  more's  the  pity,  thou  wilt  leave  our 
staid  old  city, 
And  our  nickels  to  our  pockets  will  cleave  more 
fondly  still. 
But  for  thee  we'll  pause  and  listen  where  we  see  a 
tambour  glisten, 
And  in  the  merry  music  of  the  street-piano  shrill. 

As  it  clangs  "Sweet  Rose  O'Grady  "  and  "  My  Gal's 
a  High- Born  Lady," 
We  will   fancy   that   we   hear  again   that  clump, 
clump,  clump  ! 
With  the  rap  and  then  the  jingle,  the  tap  and  then 
the  tinkle, 
And  the  br-r-r-r-r  r-r-r,  thump,  thump,  thump  ! 
— Providence  Journal. 


Don't  trifle  with  your  eyes. 
When    you   need  glasses, 
get   them   from   opticians  of 
known  skill  and  experience. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St, 


Opticians. 


Anew  kind 
of  soap  is  an 


EXPERIMENT 


and  may  be  a  fail- 
ure, but  you  know 
that  Ivory  Soap  is 
pure  and  that  you 
can  safely  use  it  in 
the  babys  bath 
and  to  clean  the 
most  delicate  laces 


"An  Artistic  Gem" 

SOLLY  WALTER'S 

Chinese  Calendar 

For  1S98. 

D.   APPLETON   AND   COMPANY'S 
NEW   BOOKS. 


French  Literature. 

By  Edward  Dowden,  D.  Liu.,  LL.  D.  (Dub.), 
D.  C.  L.  (O.xon.),  LL.  D.  {Edin.).  LL.  D. 
(Princeton),  Professor  of  English  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Literatures 
of  the  World  Series,  edited  by  Edmund 
Gosse,  M.  A.    121110.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

A  critical  and  historical  risumi  of  French  litera- 
ture, adapted  to  the  requirements  of  students  and 
entertaining  to  the  general  reader.  The  author, 
who  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  write  this  book, 
while  not  unmindful  of  historical  and  social  influ- 
ences, desires  especially  to  fix  the  reader's  atten- 
tion on  great  individuals,  their  ideas,  their  feelings, 
and  their  art.  Aided  by  the  works  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  students  of  French  literature,  he 
presents  a  book  which  will  at  once  find  favor. 

Uncle  Sam's  Secrets. 

A  Story  of  National  Affairs  for  the  Youth  of 
the  Nation.  By  Oscar  Phelps  Austin. 
Appletons'  Home-Reading  Book  Se- 
ries. Illustrated.  i2mo.  Cloth,  75  cents 
net. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  to  the 
youth  of  the  land  some  facts  about  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  and  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  an 
interest  in  kindred  subjects.  It  is  a  book  especially 
useful  to  the  rising  generation  in  stimulating  a  de- 
sire to  become  better  informed  of  the  affairs  of  their 
country,  and  a  love  and  reverence  for  its  institutions. 
Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  making  statements 
accurate  and  unprejudiced,  and  by  a  copious  index 
to  render  the  work  of  value  to  those  desiring  to 
utilize  it  a?  a  book  of  reference. 

The  Hall  of  Shells. 

By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy,  author  of  "Three 
Singers."  etc.  Appletons'  Home-Read- 
ing Book  Series.  Illustrated.  12100. 
Cloth,  60  cents  net. 

Books  upon  marine  shells,  either  not  too  ex- 
pensive or  too  learned  for  common  use,  are  few  ; 
hence  it  is  hoped  that  this  volume  may  help  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  sea  and  its  treasures, 
which  can  but  grow  with  the  years  and  afford  an 
ever  widening  and  deepening  source  of  delight. 

The  Clash  of  Arms. 

By  J.  Bloundelle-Bwrton,  author  of  "  In 
the  Day  of  Adversity,"  ' '  Denounced,"  etc. 
No.  227,  Appletons*  Town  and  Conn- 
try  Library.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 ; 
paper,  50  cents. 

In  this  stirring  romance  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  reader  shares  the  adventures  of  an  English 
officer  who  serves  under  Turenne  in  his  German 
campaigns.  The  author  has  written  an  engrossing 
story  of  love  and  war. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

IX  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


October  25,  1S97. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Dedication  of  the  Stevenson  Fountain. 

The  Stevenson  Memorial  Fountain,  erected  in 
Portsmouth  Square  by  the  admirers  of  the  Scotch 
novelist,  was  dedicated  and  formally  presented  to  the. 
city  of  San  Francisco  last  Sunday  morning.  The 
memorial  consists  of  a  simple  granite  shaft,  sur- 
mounted by  the  good  ship  Bonaventure  in  green 
bronze  with  her  bellying  sails  done  in  gleaming  gold. 
The  design,  which  was  drawn  by  Bruce  Porter,  is  full 
of  life  and  action,  and  it  has  been  admirably  executed 
by  the  sculptor,  George  Piper.  The  shaft  is  simply 
inscribed:  "To  Remember  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son," followed  by  this  quotation  of  Stevenson's  own 
words  :  "  To  be  honest,  to  be  kind,  to  earn  a  little, 
to  spend  a  little  less,  to  make  upon  the  whole  a  family 
happier  for  his  presence,  to  renounce  when  that  shall 
be  necessary  and  not  be  embittered — to  keep  a  few 
friends,  but  these  without  capitulation,  above  all,  on 
the  same  grim  condition  to  keep  friends  with  himself. 
Here  is  a  task  for  all  that  a  man  has  of  fortitude  and 
delicacy." 

Mr.  Porter  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  on 
Sunday,  introducing  the  first  speaker,  Mr.  Irving  M. 
Scott,  after  whose  address  he  formally  presented  the 
fountain  to  the  city.  After  explaining  why  the  old 
Plaz*  had  been  selected  as  the  site,  Mr.  Porter  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  efficient  aid  that  had  been 
given  in  raising  the  necessary  funds,  and  concluded 
by  reading  this  poem,  which  had  been  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Bliss  Carman  : 

"THE   WORD  OF   THE   WATER. 

"  God  made  me  simple  from  the  first 
And  good  to  quench  the  body's  thirst. 
Think  you  He  has  no  ministers 
To  glad  that  wayworn  soul  of  yours  ? 

"  Here,  by  the  thronging  Golden  Gale, 
For  thousands  and  for  you  I  wait, 
Seeing  adventurous  sails  unfurled 
For  the  four  comers  of  the  world. 

"  Here  passed  one  day,  nor  came  again, 
A  Prince  among  the  tribes  of  men — 
(For  man,  like  me,  is  from  his  birth 
A  vagabond  upon  this  earth). 

"  Be  thankful,  friend,  as  you  pass  on, 
And  pray  for  Louis  Stevenson, 
That  by  whatever  trail  he  fare. 
He  be  refreshed  in  God's  great  care  !  " 
The  monument,  which   had  been  draped  in  the 
American  and  Scotch  flags,  and  a  Samoan  tapa,  was 
then  unveiled,  and,  in  a  brief  speech,  Mayor  Phelan 
accepted  the  fountain  in  the  name  of  the  city. 

The  Cowboy. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy,"  by  E.  Hough,  is  the 
third  volume  of  the  Story  of  the  West  Series.  The 
book  will  be  read  with  absorbing  interest  the  world 
over,  but  it  has  peculiar  attractions  for  Western  men. 

The  author  does  the  cattleman  justice.  Few  real- 
ize his  high  place  in  the  history  of  our  development. 
Few  know  the  genuine  type  of  cowboy  as  he  was,  and 
as  he  yet  lingers  here  and  there  in  the  remoter  regions 
of  the  West.  A  few  men  of  late  have  given  the 
ranger  his  due — Mr.  Hough,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr. 
Remington.  Mr.  Wister,  and  others — but  it  is  almost 
a  funeral  ceremony.  The  "long  trail"  from  Texas 
to  Montana  is  now  crossed  by  longer  trails  of  iron  ; 
the  once  boundless  ranges,  from  the  Missouri  to  Cal- 
ifornia, are  fenced  and  tame  ;  the  great  ranches  are 
diminishing ;  the  herds  are  no  longer  unnumbered  ; 
and  the  first  heroic  type  of  the  cowboy  is  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past  under  the  eyes  of  this  generation. 
Only  in  historical  perspective  will  his  peculiar  great- 
ness and  glorious  career  he  fully  appreciated,  and  in 
this  book  will  be  found  preserved  a  plain,  fair  story  of 
his  life  and  times. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


The  Century- Argonaut  Ofler. 
The  publishers  of  the  Century  Magazine  have 
chosen  the  most  popular  one  hundred  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  portraits  that  have  gone  to  illus- 
trate it  during  its  twenty-seven  years  of  life,  and 
will  shortly  begin  to  issue  them  in  portfolio-form  to 
their  subscribers.  For  some  time  the  Century  has 
been  supplying  proof  copies  of  many  of  tlfese  por- 
traits, in  a  form  suitable  for  framing,  at  one  dollar 
each  for  ordinary  copies  and  two  dollars  each  for 
India  copies.  This  item  shows  that  in  this  proof 
form,  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  would 
ordinarily  have  to  be  paid  for  the  projected  gallery. 
These  Century  portraits  are  all  of  famous  men  and 
women,  taken  from  originals  that  were  the  work  of 
great  painters  and  artistic  photographers,  and  en- 
graved for  publication  by  those  Americans  who  have 
led  the  world  in  the  wood- engraver's  art — Cole, 
Johnson,  Closson,  Whitney,  Kruell,  Miss  Powell, 
and  others.  The  Century  Company  is  sparing  no 
expense  to  make  this  gallery  the  most  popular  and 
most  valuable  collection  of  portraits  that  can  be 
made. 

The  publishers  of  the  Argonaut,  recognizing  the 
value  to  Argonaut  readers  of  an  opportunity  to  pos- 
sess this  rare  album  of  portraits  at  a  nominal  price 
(their  production  will    cost  the   Century  Company 


nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars),  have  made  a  club- 
bing arrangement  through  which  the  Argonaut  can 
supply  the  Century  portfolio  to  its  subscribers  on 
terms  they  otherwise  could  not  command.  This 
arrangement  the  Argonaut  enjoys  with  about  fifteen 
other  high-class  periodicals  ;  and  it  is  the  only  publi- 
cation on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  has  this  privilege. 
We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  advertising 
columns,  where  the  Century  Gallery  of  Portraits  is 
discussed  in  detail,  and  it  is  shown  how  we  can  offer 
the  four-dollar  Century,  the  eight-dollar  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, and  the  four-dollar  Argonaut  for  only  eight  and 
one-half  dollars. 

This  offer  is  open  to  any  one.  The  entire  port- 
folio is  on  exhibition  at  the  Argonaut  Business  Offlce, 
and  all  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  portraits. 


New  Publications. 
"  Dreams  in  Homespun,"  by  Sam  Walter  Foss,  is 
a  book  of  verse,  of  the  ' '  homely  "  type,  published  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  $1-50. 

"The  Spinning  Wheel  at  Rest"  is  a  handsome 
illustrated  book  of  verse,  by  Edward  Augustus  Jenks, 
published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  The  Story  of  Japan,"  by  R.  Van  Bergen,  bring- 
ing its  history  up  to  the  present  time  and  briefly  in- 
dicating the  progress  made  since  the  war  with  China, 
has  been  published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $r.oo. 

"A  Question  of  Damages,"  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
and  "The  Campion  Diamonds,"  by  Sophie  May, 
have  appeared  in  the  Hearthstone  Series.  Los 
Angeles  is  the  setting  given  the  latter  story.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  50  cents 
each. 

"  Ballads  of  Yankee  Land  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
in  which  William  Edward  Penney  has  gathered  his 
fugitive  verses.  1'hey  sing  the  homely  beauties  of 
New  England,  with  here  and  there  a  war-story  by 
way  of  variety,  and  among  them  are  a  number  which 
have  been  widely  copied  in  the  press.  Published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Missing  Prince,"  by  G.  E.  Farrow,  is  a 
commendable  nonsense-book  for  children's  reading. 
It  contains  twelve  stories  about  various  weird  things 
from  the  moon  to  the  sea.  The  book  is  attractively 
illustrated  by  Harry  Furniss,  with  pretty  vignettes 
done  by  the  artist's  clever  little  daughter,  Dorothy 
Furniss.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Student's  American  History,"  by  D.  H. 
Montgomery,  follows  the  same  general  lines  as  the 
author's  "  Leading  Facts  of  History."  It  is  much 
fuller  in  its  treatment  of  political  and  constitutional 
history,  and  of  the  chief  events  bearing  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation.  It  is  well  illustrated  with 
maps,  fac-similes.  tables,  etc.  Published  by  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

The  last  new  life  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mary  Hart  well  Catherwood,  and  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  young  readers,  though  some  of 
its  passages  will  move  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
"The  Days  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  "  is  its  name,  and  it  re- 
produces the  events  of  her  life  and  the  country  and 
people  among  whom  she  lived  with  clairvoyant  vivid- 
ness. Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Prosper  Merinie'es  pretty  little  story,  "Colomba," 
has  been  issued  in  the  Faience  edition,  in  which  so 
many  of  the  foreign  classics  are  appearing.  The 
story  deals  with  life  among  the  Corsicans,  and  the 
vendetta  naturally  plays  an  important  part.  The 
translation  is  by  Rose  Sherman,  and  she  also  pro- 
vides a  biographical  preface.  The  book  is  well- 
printed  and  daintily  bound.  Published  by  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"John  Halifax — Gentleman,"  by  Dinah  Maria 
Mulock,  has  been  issued  in  the  Luxembourg  Edition, 
in  8vo,  having  a  cloth  binding  vignetted  in  colors. 
There  are  seventeen  illustrations  by  Alice  -Barber 
Stephens.  Miss  Mulock's  story  is  a  classic  of  En- 
glish literature,  and  the  present  edition,  with  its 
effective  illustrations  and  convenient  form,  needs  no 
further  recommendation  to  popular  approval.  Pub- 
lished by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
Si. 50. 

"  Fighting  a  Fire,"  by  Charles  T.  Hill,  thoroughly 
explains  how  the  fire  department  of  a  great  city  is 
organized  and  how  the  firemen  are  trained,  and  gives 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  New  York  fireman's  life  in 
all  times  and  seasons.  Every  branch  of  the  service 
is  described  in  chapters  on  "  Fighting  a  Fire,"  "A 
School  for  Firemen,"  "An  Alarm  of  Fire  by  Tele- 
graph," "The  Risks  of  a  Fireman's  Life,"  "Float- 
ing Fire-Engines,"  "The  Fire  Patrol,"  etc.  The 
book  is  handsomely  and  practically  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

"Magic"  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  book, 
the  material  of  which  was  largely  compiled  from  ar- 
ticles that  have  appeared  in  the  Scientific  American, 
explaining  numerous  stage  illusions  and  scientific  di- 
versions, and  trick  photography.  It  treats  very  lumi- 
nously of  the  subjects  of  "The  Mysteries  of  Modern 


Magic,"  "  Conjurer's  Tricks  and  Stage  Illusions," 
"  Ancient  Magic,"  "  Science  in  the  Theatre,"  "Auto- 
matic and  Curious  Toys,"  "  Photographic  Diversions," 
and  minor  magic.  There  is  appended  a  bibliography 
of  works  on  natural  magic,  and  an  index.  The  book 
was  compiled  and  edited  by  Albert  A.  Hopkins,  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Scientific  American  Cyclopedia,"  and  has 
an  introduction  by  Henry  Ridgely  Evans.  It  is  copi- 
ously illustrated.  Published  by  Munn  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price.  52.50. 

The  Appletons  have  printed  a  good  popular 
"Natural  History"  in  their  Concise  Knowledge 
Library.  It  is  crisply  written,  handy  in  form,  and 
accurate  in  statement.  The  several  departments  of 
zoological  science  are  treated  by  specialists,  all  of 
whom  are  distinguished  as  authorities  and  as  original 
investigators — R.  Lydekker,  W.  F.  Kirby,  B.  B. 
Woodward,  R.  Kirkpatrick,  R.  I.  Pocock,  R. 
Bowdler  Sharpe,  W.  Garstang,  F.  A.  Bather,  and 
H.  M.  Bernard.  The  text  is  illustrated  by  about 
five  hundred  original  drawings  made  expressly  for 
this  work.  The  book  is  completely  indexed,  and 
contains  an  appendix  of  some  ten  thousand  refer- 
ences. Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"The  Story  of  Germ  Life"  in  the  Appleton 
Library  of  Useful  Stories  is  by  H.  W.  Conn,  pro- 
fessor of  biology  at  Wesleyan  University,  a  writer  of 
authority  in  the  sphere  of  bacteriology,  who  deals 
with  his  subject  in  clear,  concise  language,  notably 
free  from  technical  words  and  phrases.  The  purpose 
of  the  book  is  to  give  an  outline  of  our  knowledge 
of  bacteria,  and  their  importance  in  disease,  in 
health,  and  in  other  natural  phenomena;  and  to 
make  it  clear  that  these  organisms — bacteria,  mi- 
crobes, germs,  etc. — are  to  be  regarded  not  pri- 
marily in  the  light  of  enemies,  but  as  friends,  and 
thus  to  correct  some  of  the  very  general  but  erron- 
eous ideas  concerning  their  relation  to  our  life.  The 
book  is  an  illustrated,  i6mo,  cloth-bound  volume. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  40  cents. 
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The  vogue  of  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  was  bound 
to  fill  the  stage  with  adventurous  gentlemen,  who 
knew  how  to  fight  better  than  they  did  how  to  act. 
and  lofty  ladies,  who.  when  it  came  to  fighting,  used 
tongues  instead  of  swords,  and  used  ihem  almost  as 
effectively. 

Mr.  Rose  is  an  excellent  adapter  of  this  kind  of 
play.  He  has  small  respect  for  dialogue  and  little 
interest  in  subtleties  of  character.  He  believes  in 
action,  and  he  stuffs  the  play  full  of  it.  There  are 
no  idle  moments  and  no  wordy  tele  a-tetes  in  his 
pieces.  The  hero  does  not  waste  time  in  words. 
When  the  fatal  moment  arrives,  he  draws  his  sword 
and  lunges  at  his  adversary.  In  "The  Red  Robe" 
there  is  not  even  one  sentimental  love  scene,  unless 
you  could  count  the  little  moment  of  dialogue  at  the 
very  end.  Action  is  the  thing  !  The  clashing  of 
steel  and  the  flowing  of  gore,  the  denunciations  of 
wrath  and  the  fears  of  death,  are  the  entertainment 
of  the  evening.  All  that  is  required  of  the  heroine  is 
that  she  shall  be  of  high  lineage,  of  noble  beauty,  and 
of  spotless  character.  When  the  time  comes  she 
loves  impetuously  and  she  is  always  very  ready  with 
her  tongue.  As  for  the  hero  he  does  not  need  to  be 
anything  but  a  good  swordsman.  Like  Alan  Breck 
Stuart,  he  must  be  ".a  bonny  fighter,"  and  that's 
enough. 

In  "  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  Mr.  Weyman  made 
his  first  attempt  at  character-drawing.  In  Gil  de 
Berault  he  tried  to  draw  a  most  unpromising  type — a 
mean  adventurer.  There  is  no  class  of  man  so  thor- 
oughly picturesque,  captivating,  and  irresistible  as  a 
fine  adventurer.  Women  have  loved  them  and  men 
have  copied  them  in  real  life  and  in  fiction  since  the 
wild  days  of  Francois  Villon.  Whether  they  had 
genius,  like  John  Churchill,  or  whether  they  had 
merely  a  talent  for  society  and  a  trick  of  insolent  as- 
sumption, like  the  Due  de  Morny,  they  have  been 
the  figures  of  their  day.  And  decent  men,  who  never 
did  anything  wrong  in  their  lives,  wondered  how  it 
was  that  an  unjust  destiny  took  the  best  from  them 
to  lay  it  at  the  unworthy  feet  of  some  reckless  cheva- 
lier d ' Industrie  without  money  or  rank  or  honor. 

But  a  mean  adventurer  is  quite  another  matter; 
It  is  said  that  a  gentleman  can  do  anything  but  steal. 
The  better  he  lies,  the  better  it  is  for  him.  But  in 
questions  of  money — small  questions  of  money,  thai 
is — he  must  be  quite  straight.  Still  there  are  ad- 
venturers who  have  been  very  crooked  about  money, 
and  they  have  retained  the  adoration  and  acclaim  of 
the  multitude.  That  very  John  Churchill  beguiled 
the  Duchess  of  Portland  out  of  a  good  many  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fortune.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  underhand 
money  transactions  are  a  very  serious  objection  to  the 
fame  and  repute  of  the  gallant  chevalier. 

Now  Gil  de  Berault  was  not  nice  in  his  pecuniary 
altitude.  The  fact  that  he  had  killed  six  men  in  duels, 
had  been  in  prison,  and  was  a  gambler  with  marked 
cards,  were  merely  recommendations  to  glory.  When 
we  have  adventurers  on  the  stage,  we  like  them  lurid. 
But  the  Sieur  de  Berault  was  a  paid  spy,  and  he 
would  have  stolen  from  his  hostesses  had  not  a  timely 
passion  for  one  of  them  got  the  better  of  his  natural 
instincts,  and  made  him  return  the  booty.  Moreover, 
the  recommendation  he  gives  of  himself  "  that  he  is 
always  true  to  the  master  that  pays  him,"  is  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  our  tastes,  so  thoroughly  and  carefully 
trained  in  adventurology. 

However,  a  great  deal  can  be  forgiven  Gil  de 
Berault,  because  he  is  saved  by  the  love  of  a  woman. 
Dispassionately  speaking,  the  chevaliers  who  are 
turned  from  their  evil  courses  by  the  reproving 
glances  of  the  heroine's  lambent  eyes,  can  do  very 
nearly  anything  in  the  first  acts.  They  could  almost 
murder  their  mothers,  or  strangle  infants,  if,  in  the 
end  of  the  play,  they  have  qualms  of  conscience  and 
throw  up  adventuring  for  the  love  of  a  noble  lady. 
It  was  a  crucial  moment  for  Gil  de  Berault  when  he 
stole  the  diamonds.  It  was  a  still  more  serious  one 
when  he  gave  them  back  to  the  Demoiselle  de 
Cocheforet,  with  one  of  the  smoothest  and  most  con- 
temptible lies  to  be  imagined.  In  fact,  Gil  de  Berault 
is  about  the  meanest,  the  most  sordid,  the  most 
second-rate,  pinchbeck  rascal  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  character  gives  little  scope  for  acting.  It  is 
treated  from  a  spectacular  and  picturesque  point  of 
view.  The  man  who  plays  it  should  be  distinguished, 
swaggering,  reckless,  and  tawdrily  splendid.  Mr. 
Morris  is  none  of  these  things.  He  looks  as  if  a 
good  dinner  and  a  peaceful  game  of  whist  were  the 
limits  of  his  ambitions  and  dissipations.  A  curiously 
reposeful  Germanic  phlegm  dominates  his  portrayal. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  a  life  full  of  wandering 
accidents  by  flood  and  field,  but  it  looks  more  like 
Jit  serene  torpidity-  of  one  who  is  not  bothered  with 
ambitions,  brains,  or  indigestions.     All  the  glitter, 


the  dash,  the  brilliance  of  the  unprincipled  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  has  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  word 
honor  and  only  recognizes  the  law  that  he  carries  at 
his  rapiers  point,  are  lacking.  Distinction,  and  only 
distinction,  would  have  made  Gil  de  Berault  a  plausi- 
ble character  ;  and  distinction  is  exactly  what  Mr. 
Morris  has  not  got.  On  the  contrary,  a  sort  of  good- 
humored,  honest  mediocrity  permeates  his  perform- 
ance. He  would  be  an  excellent  actor  to  play  the 
open-handed,  frank,  kindly  country  squire  of  the 
English  rural  drama — the  good,  old,  fox-hunting  kind, 
with  a  red  face  and  a  roaring  voice. 

Mr.  Frohman  had  probably  pronounced  the  ban 
upon  San  Francisco  in  secret  long  before  he  had  given 
it  to  an  alarmed  world.  For  this  is  not  the  Empire 
Company  which  played  "The  Red  Robe"  in  New 
York.  Outside  Mary  Hampton  it  is  a  very  ordinary 
organization.  Even  in  a  piece  where  the  last  consid- 
eration is  the  acting,  players  ought  to  do  more  than 
dress  themselves  well  and  recite  their  lines.  Indeed, 
the  dumb  man  seemed  to  carry  off  all  the  honors, 
and  when  he  went  through  his  descriptive  gestures  the 
audience  appeared  to  be  overpowered  with  surprised 
admiration  that  somebody  in  the  company  was  trying 
to  act. 

Since  we  have  seen  Mary  Hampton  last,  she  has 
changed  from  a  slim,  large-eyed  young  girl  to  a 
handsome,  stately-looking  woman.  She  used  to  act 
in  the  limp,  lachrymose,  emotional  style,  and  was  a 
very  tearful  and  tender  sort  of  person.  With  a 
larger  experience  and  a  wider  mental  development 
she  has  cast  aside  her  school-ofacting  mannerisms, 
and  now  can  infuse  life,  feeling,  and  humanity  into 
the  fragmentary  outlines  that  the  playwright  called 
Ren6e  de  Cocheforet.  She  gave  a  very  strong  and 
humane  rendering  of  this  uplifted  young  woman. 
Under  her  treatment  Renee  assumed  the  majestic 
port,  the  gentle  but  distant  dignity,  that  we  are  fond 
of  associating  with  these  fair-faced  chatelaines  of  great 
old  castles.  Her  voice,  which  is  rich  and  soft,  added  to 
the  effect  of  a  serene  and  simple  graciousness.  Even 
her  anger,  with  all  its  scorching  contempt,  had  in  it 
a  quality  of  largeness  and  pride  that  harmonized 
with  the  ideal  of  a  grand  old  race  whose  members 
had  been  princes  of  the  soil,  deiling  rewards  and 
punishments  with  a  rude  justice,  owning  no  master 
but  their  king. 

The  rest  of  the  company  is  mediocre  and  suggests 
the  road.  We  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  one- 
half  as  clever  as  the  company  sent  East  from  the 
Alcazar  to  play  "The  First  Born"  in  New  York, 
but  it  is  best  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Mr.  Frohman 
is  angry,  and  we  don't  blame  him,  for  he  has  had  hard 
luck  and  lost  money,  and  these  are  things  that  sour 
the  sweetest  temper.  Nevertheless,  he  can  not  ex- 
pect us  to  peril  our  immortal  souls  by  telling  lies. 
Gentlemen  have  the  privilege  to  tell  lies,  just  as  they 
have  it  to  vote  and  to  be  ugly  ;  ladies,  unfortunately, 
are  denied  these  privileges.  So  Mr.  Frohman  will 
have  to  try  to  be  calm  if  we  tell  him  that  we  don't 
think  much  of  his  last  company.  There  are  as  good 
upon  the  earth — indeed,  we  think  there  may  be  bet- 
ter. But  we  are  sorry  that  we  have  to  say  this, 
sorry,  indeed,  that  we  ever  have  to  "speak  roughly 
to  our  little  boy  and  beat  him  when  he  sneezes,"  and 
we  will  promise  to  be  as  gentle  as  possible  in  the 
future. 


Joseph;  German  songs,  (a)  "  Du  bist  wie  eine  i 
Blume."  Schumann,  (b)  "Du  bist  die  Ruh,"  Schu- 
bert, (c)  "  Fruhlingslied,"  Mendelssohn,  Miss  Marie 
Lina  Voltz  ;  English  ballad,  "The  Sailor's  Grave," 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Rhys  Thomas;  violin,  "Concerto 
Russe."  op.  29,  hymn,  folksongs,  intermezzo,  Lalo. 
Mme.  Camilla  Urso. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  concerts  ever  given  in 
this  city  will  be  "The  Afternoon  in  Spain,"  to  be 
given  by  the  popular  tenor,  Fernando  Michelena,  at 
the  rivoli  Opera  House,  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
30th.  Senor  Michelena  is  a  wonderful  interpreter  of 
the  seductive  Spanish  music,  his  rendition  of  such 
songs  as  "  La  Paloma,"  "  La  Hamaca."  etc.,  being  a 
revelation.  In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Michelena  will 
give  scenes  from  "II  Trovatore"  and  "Lucia."  in 
costume,  assisted  by  the  complete  Tivoli  orchestra 
and  chorus.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marquardt  will  play  se- 
lections on  the  harp  and  violin,  and  the  Spanish 
Students  will  contribute  several  numbers  and  accom- 
pany the  Spanish  songs.  The  box-office  is  now  open 
at  the  Tivoli,  at  regular  prices,  fifty  cents,  including  a 
reserved  seat.  Mr.  William  L.  Greenbaum  is  mana- 
ger for  Mr.  Michelena. 

Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt,  the  well-known  pianist,  will 
give  a  concert  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on 
Monday  evening,  November  ist,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  William  L.  Greenbaum.  Mr.  Mans- 
feldt will  present  an  excellent  programme,  including 
Grieg's  concerto  in  A  minor  and  Liszt's  concerto  in 
E  flat,  besides  some  of  the  compositions  of  Bach, 
Schumann,  Raff,  and  Rubinstein. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georg  Henschel,  who  are  well  known 
and  popular  in  England  as  concert-singers,  have 
arrived  here  and  will  give  three  song  recitals  at  the 
California  Theatre  next  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings  and  Saturday  afternoon,  October  30th. 
They  are  the  favorite  singers  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
have  a  large  repertoire.  Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Mme.  Emily  Lassaugue  will  give  an  invitation  con- 
cert at  the  Auditorium  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building 
this  afternoon.  She  was  the  founder  of  the  famous 
ballad  concerts  at  Albert  Hall,  in  London,  and  is  now- 
giving  instructions  in  vocal  music  here.  A  splendid 
programme  has  been  arranged,  and  a  large  and  fash- 
ionable audience  is  expected. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Scharwenka  Concerts. 

The  first  of  the  long  series  of  musical  notabilities 
who  are  to  visit  us  this  winter  is  Xaver  Scharwenka, 
the  composer  and  pianist,  who  has  been  giving  con- 
certs at  the  California  Theatre  this  week.  His  first 
appearance  in  this  city  took  place  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  he  had  a  gratifyingly  large  house 
to  greet  him.  He  played  again  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  on  Thursday  evening,  and  there 
yet  remain  two  concerts,  to  take  place  this 
(Saturday)  afternoon  and  evening  They  are  not 
recitals,  for  M.  Scharwenka  has  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Edward  Xavier  Roelker,  a  lyric  tenor,  but  the  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  piano  numbers.  These  include  a 
wide  range  of  manners  and  styles  of  composition, 
affording  free  play  to  the  maestro  s  versatility.  The 
numbers,  however,  that  have  proved  most  popular 
are  Scharwenka's  own  compositions,  notably  his 
Polish  dances. 

At  this  afternoon's  concert  Scharwenka  will  play 
a  Beethoven  sonata  (op.  27),  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  A- 
flat  major,  and  minor  pieces  by  Schubert  ("Im- 
promptu"), Schumann,  Pergolese,  Rubinstein,  Men- 
delssohn, and  Jensen,  and  an  especially  brilliant  pro- 
gramme is  announced  for  the  evening. 


A  notable  feature  of  the  reception  given  to  Mrs. 
Phcebe  Hearst  recently  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  In- 
stitute of  Art  was  the  music,  which  was  given  by  a 
special  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
Heyman.  The  latest  selections  were  played  in  ex- 
cellent style,  and  Mr.  Heyman  received  many  com- 
pliments. 

Mme.  Nordica,  who  is  now  on  the  friendliest  terms 
with  Jean  de  Reszke'  and  expects  to  sing  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  New  York  with  him  next  winter, 
arrived  in  New  York  from  Europe  last  week  and  will 
start  on  her  Western  concert  tour  on  November  ist. 


Professor  Joseph  Roeckel  gave  a  concert  last, 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall  under 
the  direction  of  Mme.  Ellen  Coursen-Roeckell.  The 
selections  were  all  his  own  compositions.  A  large 
and  appreciative  audience  enjoyed  the  programme. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix  gave  the  first  of  his  series  of  four 
classical  concerts  last  Monday  evening,  at  the  Byron 
Mauzy  Hall.  Quite  a  large  audience  was  present, 
and  highly  appreciated  the  programme. 

The  Loring  Club  will  give  the  first  concert  of  its 
twenty-first  season  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  4th. 


The  Urso  Concert. 

Mme.  Camilla  Urso  gave  her  farewell  concert  last 
Sunday  evening  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  and  attracted 
a  large  audience  of  music-lovers.  She  received 
much  applause  and  gave  one  encore,  the  ballet- 
music  from  Delibes's  "Naflla."  The  programme 
was  as  follows  : 

Piano,  (a)  etude,  Hanselt.  (b)  fantaisie  Im- 
promptu, Chopin,  Mile.  Eleanor  Joseph ;  "  In 
Native  Worth."  from  "The  Creation,"  Haydn,  Mr. 
Rhys  Thomas  ;  Queen's  Aria  from  "  The  Hugue- 
nots." Meyerbeer,  Miss  Marie  Lina  Voltz  ;  concerto 
for  the  violin,  op.  64.  allegretto  ma  non  troppo,  an- 
dante, finale,  Mendelssohn.  Mme.  Camilla  Urso ; 
quartet  (aj  "  Ave  Maria,"  H.  J.  Stewart,  (b)  "  God 
Everywhere,"  Rheinberger,  the  Colonial  Quartet  ; 
piano,  (a)  "La  Fifeuse,"  Raff,  (b)  "  Le  Roi  des 
Auines,"   "Erlking,"  Schubert- Liszt,   Mile.  Eleanor 


For  Your  Friends  Abroad. 

Solly  Walter's  Chinese  Calendar  for  1898. 

—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  and  nurses  all  the  world  over  have  given 
their  teething  babies  and  feverish  children  Su^dman's 
Soothing  Powders.     Try  them. 

Dr.  E.  0.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


$2,000  00 

Can  we  prove  that  Schilling's 
Best  baking  powder  is  as  good 
as  we  say  it  is  ? 

No  ;  buy  it  and  try  it. 


14  Inches 


FROM  THE  EYES 
IS  THE  NATURAL  READING 

f>  distance  Nearer  or  further 

IS  ABNORMAL  AND  HEEDS  INVESTIGATION 
CALL  ahd  SEE  US 


Opticians  '    T>6W££»llK. 

-**  642 Market  St.  <^- 

UtJOER  CHRONICLE  BUILDING. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling. -Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every    Evening,  at   8   Sharp      Brilliant    Opening   of  the  ■ 

Comic  Opera  Season.     The  Japanese  Musical  Comedy, 

-:-    THUS      GEISHA    -:- 

Superb   Cast.     Splendid    Chorus.      Excellent    Orchestra. 

Magnificent  Scenery,  Costumes,   and  Effects. 

From  the  London  Models. 

Popular  PriceB 777! .25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated) Proprietors 

Ne.\t  Week— Second  and  Last  Week — 

The  Brilliant  Romance,  in  Four  Acts, 
UNDER    THE    RED    ROBE  ! 

Adapted    by  Edward   Rose   from    the  Novel  by  Stanley] 

Weyman,  as  Performed  for  Over  300  Nights  at  the 

Empire  Theatre,  New  York. 


Monday,  Nov.  ist. 


'Lost,  Strayed,  or  Stolen. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlandhr,  Gottlob&Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


One  Week  Only.     Commencing   Monday,  October   25th. 
Matinee    Saturday.      Corlnne    and   Opera   Comique  I 
Company.     Direction   of  Rich  &  Maeder.     Presenting  I 
the  Great  New  York  Casino  Success, 

-:-    AN    AMERICAN     BEAUTY    -:- 


November  4th . 


Th«  Grent  Herrmanns 


ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  October  25th. 
The  American  Biograph,  The  Greatest  of  Projecting 
Machines;  Mile.  Irma  Orbasany  and  Her  Great  Flock 
of  Performing  Cockatoos;  Jennie  &  Arthur  Dunn,  the 
Diminutive  Comedy  Duo  ;  Miss  Ola  Hayden,  Renowned 
Contra  Tenor  Vocalist;  Miss  Edna  Collins,  PhenomenaT 
Whistling  Artiste ;  and  Others.  19— Great  Artists  in 
All— jq.  Last  Week  of  the  Knaben-Kapelle. 
Reserved  seats  25c,  Balcony  10c.  Opera  Chairs  and  Box 
seats  50c.  "  Matine'es  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

The  Musical  Event  of  the  Season. 

3 — SONG    RECITALS 3 

MR.  and   MRS.   GEORG   HENSCHEL 

Tuesday  Evening,  October  26th. 

Thursday  Evening,  October  38th. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  October  30tb. 

Reserved    Seats,   SI. 50.     Admission,  SI. 00. 


Seats  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


TIVOLI  OPERA   HOUSE-Extra. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  Oct.  30th,  at  2.1s  p.  H. 

-:-    FERNANDO    MICHELENA   -:- 

The    Famous  Tenor. 
"AN  AFTERNOON  IN  SPAIN," 

And    Grand    Operatic    and    Classical    Concert. 

Mrs.    Breitschuck  -  Marquardt,    Harp.     Mr.    John    Mai 

quardt.  Violin.     Signor  Cruells,  Piano.     The  Famous 

Spanish  Students  and  Tivoli  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 
Admission,    50    cents,    including   reserved   seatSu 
Box  Office  now  open. 


.. 


SHERMAN,  CLAY   &   CO.  HALIi 

Monday  Evening,  Nov.  1st,  at  8.15  P.M. 

PIANO    RECITAL 

HUGO     MANSFELDT 

Brilliant   Programme,    including   Two   Concertos   (Grieg 

and  Liszt). 
Admission   St. 00,  including  reserved    seat. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       R.A.IL'W^.Y 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,    commencing   Sept.  19,   1897. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.     Arrive  San  Fran- 
cisco, 4:55  p.  in. 
SUNDAYS- 8:00,    10:00,    11:30,  a.  to.  ;  1:16 
p.  m. 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applytng>to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 


E.    M.   ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Tel.  Sqtter  1031.     Residence.  529  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


THE  APOLLO  COMPANY 

never  turned    out  a    false-gauge 
sheet  of  galvanized  iron. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


October  25,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"The  Geisha"  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  comic-opera  season  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House 
has  been  brilliantly  inaugurated  with  the  production 
of  "  The  Geisha."  The  theatre  has  been  crowded  at 
every  performance,  and  the  audiences  have  included 
an  unusual  number  of  theatre-parties. 

Among  the  spectators  were  a  number  who  had 
seen  the  piece  given  in  New  York,  and  some  of  them 
seemed  inclined  to  compare  the  present  production 
unfavorably  with  that  at  Mr.  Daly's  Theatre.  They 
should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  can  get  the 
best  seats  in  the  Tivoli  for  fifty  cents  apiece,  while 
it  cost  them  four  times  that  sum  to  see  "The 
Geisha"  in  New  York.  It  is,  therefore,  unfair  to 
condemn  the  present  performance  for  not  equaling 
in  all  respects  one  on  which  they  could  afford  to 
spend  four  times  as  much  money.  Indeed,  taking 
this  difference  into  consideration,  the  Tivoli  has 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  its  achievement. 

But,  leaving  aside  all  odious  comparisons,  the 
Tivoli  production  of  "The  Geisha"  is  a  thoroughly 
creditable  one.  Edwin  Stevens  is  the  pompous  Mar- 
quis Imari,  one  of  his  best  roles  ;  Edith  Hall  has 
the  soubrette  role  of  Mollie  Searnore,  the  young  En- 
glish girl  who  becomes  a  Japanese  tea-house  girl ; 
Florence  Wolcott,  another  new-comer,  gives  a 
good  interpretation  of  the  leading- role  ;  Georgia 
Cooper  plays  the  French  girl.  Juliette  Diamant ;  and 
Tillie  Sallinger  and  Jennie  Stockmeyer  complete  the 
female  half  of  the  cast,  the  remaining  characters  be- 
ing taken  by  T.  C.  Leary,  Robert  Dunbar,  Phil 
Branson,  Arthur  Boyce,  and  Charles  T.  Swickard. 

The  stage-settings  and  the  general  mounting  of  the 
piece  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  "The  Geisha" 
will  evidently  run  for  some  weeks. 


The  Orpheum. 

There  will  be  two  novelties  on  the  programme  at 
the  Orpheum  next  week.  One  is  the  American  Bio- 
graph,  in  which  the  management  claims  to  have 
found  the  best  machine  yet  made  for  projecting  con- 
tinuous photographs.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  pub- 
lic's lively  interest  in  the  scenes  thus  reproduced,  and 
if  they  can  be  projected  with  a  fair  degree  of  steadi- 
ness, they  will  prove  very  popular.  The  other  novelty 
is  Mile.  Irma  Orbasany,  who  directs  a  troop  of  trained 
cockatoos.  She  comes  from  Paris,  where  her  feath- 
ered pels  were  duly  admired. 

The  other  notable  features  of  the  programme  in- 
clude Arthur  and  Jennie  Dunn,  the  diminutive  come- 
dians ;  Hayden  and  Hetherton,  society  sketch  artists; 
Miss  Edna  Collins,  the  whistler  ;  Miss  Ola  Hayden, 
the  contra-tenor  ;  and  a  number  of  others. 

The  patrons  of  the  Orpheum  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  last  performances  of  the  Knaben-Kapelle 
are  announced  for  next  week. 

Second  Week  of  "Under  the  Red  Robe." 
Mr.  Rose's  dramatization  of  Stanley  Weyman's 
popular  romance,  "  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  with 
William  Morris  and  Mary  Hampton  in  the  two 
leading  roles,  has  been  enjoying  a  successful  week  at 
the  Baldwin,  and  the  indications  are  that  it  will  suffer 
no  diminution  of  patronage  during  the  latter  half  of 
its  fortnight  engagement,  which  begins  on  Monday. 
It  will  be  followed  on  November  ist  by  "Lost, 
Strayed,  or  Stolen,"  a  lively  musical  comedy  adapted 
from  a  French  source  by  J.  Cheever  Goodwin  and 
Woolson  Morse,  It  had  a  long  run  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre  in  New  York.  The  company  that 
is  to  present  it  here  is  headed  by  Charles  Dickson,  a 
comedian  who  did  his  best  work  in  this  city  in  Mrs. 
Pacheco 's  play,  "  Incog.,"  with  Anna  O'Keefe  in  the 
principal  female  part,  and  they  are  backed  up  by  a 
large  company  of  male  and  female  singers,  come- 
dians, and  choristers. 

Corinne  in  "An  American  Beauty." 
Digby  Bell  will  be  seen  for  the  last  time  in  "The 
Hoosier  Doctor  "  at  the  Columbia  to-morrow  (Sun- 
day) evening  and  on  Monday  Corinne  will  give  us 
our  first  hearing  of  "  An  American  Beauty." 

This  is  a  ligfit  opera  which  Lillian  Russell  produced 
at  the  Casino  in  New  York  last  winter,  and  subse- 
quently sold  to  Corinne,  who  thinks  she  has  found 
the  proper  vehicle  for  her  abilities  in  the  piece.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  young  American  widow  whose  wealth 
and  beauty  are  equaled  only  by  her  eccentricity.  She 
is  engaged  to  marry  a  titled  rout,  but  fails  to  put  in 
an  appearance  at  the  ceremony,  and  subsequently  she 
learns  from  her  maid  that  a  humble  gardener,  work- 
ing on  her  Newport  estate,  is  an  English  lord  in  dis- 
guise. From  this  situation  a  rollicking  story  is 
evolved.  The  music  is  in  keeping,  and  much  care 
has  been  lavished  on  the  costuming  and  mounting  of 
the  piece.  _ 

Notes. 

"  In  Old  Kentucky  "  is  to  follow  the  Herrmanns  at 
the  Columbia. 

"The  Wizard  of  the  Nile,"  which  had  succeeded 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  failed  badly  in  London. 

Lucius  Henderson,  who  was  last  here  with  Edwin 
Milton  Royle,  returns  with  "  Lost,  Strayed  or 
Stolen." 

A  troupe  of  Spanish  dancers  will  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  coming  production  of  "  Lost,  Strayed, 
or  Stolen  "  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  just  accepted  a  drama  called 


"  The  Youth  of  Nero,"  in  which  she  will  again  play 
a  masculine  role,  that  of  the  emperor. 

In  "An  American  Beauty."  Corinne  makes  her 
first  entry  perched  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  which 
cost  one  thousand  dollars — to  manufacture. 

Giles  Shine,  the  cardinal  in  "Under  the  Red 
Robe,"  is  the  husband  of  Lavinia  Shannon,  an 
actress  who  is  widely  known  for  her  infectious  laugh. 

Sydney  Drew  and  his  wife.  Phyllis  Rankin,  are 
creating  a  small  furore  in  vaudeville  at  the  Tivoli  in 
London  with  their  sketch  "When  Two  Hearts  are 
Won." 

"A  Cavalier  of  France,"  the  new  play  by  Espy 
Williams  which  Louis  James  produced  a  few  nights 
ago,  is  coming  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  the  near 
future. 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  the  latest  author  to  try  his 
hand  at  dramatic  writing,  according  to  the  New  York 
Sun,  which  says  he  is  writing  a  comedy  with  the 
scene  laid  in  India. 

W.  W.  Furst,  whose  music,  particularly  the  Ranee 
waltz  in  "  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  is  one  of  the  feat- 
ures at  the  Baldwin,  was  formerly  musical  director  at 
the  Tivoli  in  this  city. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  entertainment  the  Herr- 
manns will  give  during  their  coming  engagement  at 
the  Columbia,  is  a  new  transformation  dance,  in- 
vented by  Mme.  Herrmann. 

"The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle  "will  be  one  of  the 
comedy  successes  to  be  produced  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  during  the  coming  season.  The  original 
New  York  production  will  be  brought  here. 

Stuart  Robson  will  present  his  new  play,  ' '  A  Fool 
and  His  Friend,"  during  his  coming  engagement  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre.  Mr.  Robson  has  not  been 
here  for  some  time,  and  his  return  will  be  a  welcome 
one. 

Eddie  Foy's  burlesque  of  the  drunken  colonel  of 
"The  Heart  of  Maryland"  in  the  Casino  success, 
"  In  Gay  New  York,"  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  hits  of 
the  performance.  Gus  Yorke,  the  Hebrew  dialect 
comedian,  is  a  member  of  the  company. 

Mary  Hampton,  the  heroine  in  "  Under  the  Red  ' 
Robe,"  played  leading  parts  in  the  stock  company  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  in  this  city  a  number  of 
years  ago.     The  leading  man  of  that  company  was 
William  Morris,  also  now  in  "  Under  the  Red  Robe."  , 

Jessie  Bartlett  Davis  aspires  to  be  a  star.  She  has 
tried  to  arrange  with  Fanny  Davenport  for  the  rights  , 
to  a  musical  version  of  "La  Tosca,"  for  which  she 
would  have  an  American  composer  write  music.  An 
opera  on  the  same  subject  by  Samara  will  soon  be 
sung  in  Italy. 

Chicago  has  caught  the  furore  for  Chinese  plays, 
and  is  soon  to  have  Chester  Bailey  Fernald's  "The 
Cat  and  the  Cherub  "  at  the  Schiller.  Later,  Francis 
Power's  "The  First  Born"  is  to  be  given  at  the 
same  theatre,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  Mr.  Ulrichs's 
"  The  Celestial  Maiden." 

William  Morris,  of  "  Under  the  Red  Robe," 
made  his  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco  in  1885 
as  leading  man  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  Stock 
Company  under  Maguire,  opening  in  "The  Cor- 
sican  Brothers."  Subsequently  Mr.  Morris  ap- 
peared at  the  Baldwin  in  •"  Men  and  Women,"  "Dip- 
lomacy," and  "  The  Lost  Paradise." 

Thomas  Whiffen,  the  original  Sir  Joseph  Porter 
in  "Pinafore"  in  this  country  and  more  widely 
known  for  his  impersonation  of  Piltacus  Green  in 
"Hazel  Kirke,"  died  in  London  a  fortnight  ago. 
Mrs.  Whiffen,  who  was  playing  with  the  Lyceum 
Company,  was  notified  of  his  illness  in  time  to  cross 
the  water  and  be  with  him  at  the  end. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's  performance  of  Ophelia 
in  London  has  been  received  by  the  critics  with  chill- 
ing silence.  She  seems  to  have  had  very  poor  luck 
since  her  phenomenal  success  in  "  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray."  In  "  Magda,"  "The  School  for  Scan- 
dal," "For  the  Crown,"  "The  Enchantress,"  and 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  she  has  been  considered 
mediocre. 

Fanny  Davenport,  having  got  all  the  preliminary 
advertising  she  could  out  of  the  device  of  keeping 
secret  the  name  of  her  new  play  until  the  first  per- 
formance, produced  it  in  Boston  last  Wednesday 
night.  The  name,  which  was  announced  before  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  is  "A  Soldier  of  France,"  and, 
in  spite  of  the  clap-trap  methods  adopted  to  excite 
interest  in  it,  it  seems  to  be  a  strong  and  well-written 
tragedy.  Joan  of  Arc  is  the  central  figure,  Miss 
Davenport  enacting  that  role. 

A  correspondent  sends  a  criticism  of  the  produc- 
tion of  "The  Geisha"  at  the  Tivoli,  in  which  it  is 
disadvantageous^  compared  with  the  same  piece  as 
given  at  Daly's  Theatre  in  New  York.  Comparison 
between  the  two  performances  can  not  fairly  be 
made  without  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  charge  for  the  best  seats  at  the  Tivoli  is  only  fifty 
cents,  while  the  charge  at  Daly's  is  two  dollars.  In 
fact,  if  comparison  is  to  be  made,  the  Tivoli  gives 
far  the  better  show  for  the  money. 


The  Opera  Season. 

The  company  that  is  to  begin  a  season  of  Italian 
opera  at  the  California  Theatre  on  November  ist,  is 
the  Del  Conle  Opera  Company,  and  it  made  its  first 
appearance  before  an  En glish -speaking  audience  only 
a  few  nights  ago  in  Los  Angeles.  The  company  is  a 
large  one,  well-trained,  and  well-equipped  ;  indeed, 
a  Los  Angeles  paper  said  last  Monday,  "  we  are  now 
having  the  most  artistic  season  of  grand  opera  that 
this  city  has  ever  witnessed."  The  opening  opera  in 
the  City  of  the  Angels  was,  as  it  will  be  here,  Ponchi- 
elli's  "  La  Gioconda,"  and,  in  default  of  books  of  the 
play,  the  audience  was  occasionally  at  sea.  But  the 
opera  was  enjoyed,  and  so  were  the  subsequent  ones. 
We  append  a  few  critical  remarks  on  members  of  the 
company  : 

"  Senorita  Mazzi,  the  soprano,  has  a  clear,  powerful 
voice,  which  shows  the  effect  of  long  and  careful 
training,  which,  in  fact,  is  true  of  every  member  of 
the  company,  including  the  chorus.  The  principal 
fault  to  be  found  with  Senorita  Mazzi  is  that  she  does 
not  always  sing  in  tune,  which  must  of  necessity 
throw  the  others  off  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Adelina  Fanton  possesses  a  full,  round,  beautiful 
mezzo  -  soprano,  and  Senorita  Beatrix  Franco  a 
sweetly  beautiful  contralto,  not  overpowerful,  but 
with  a  very  sympathetic  quality.  Senor  Giuseppi 
Agostini,  the  tenor,  has  a  beautiful  voice,  clear  and 
youthful,  and  of  great  promise.  Senor  Cesare  Cioni, 
the  baritone,  has  a  very  strong  voice  and  uses  it 
rather  too  violently  at  times  and  also  with  too  much 
tremolo.  Senor  Scolari,  the  basso,  is  not  strong  in 
his  lower  register,  but  otherwise  is  all  right — in  fact, 
the  company  seems  a  bit  weak  throughout  with  their 
bassos. 

"  Signor  F.  Collenz,  the  tenor,  has  a  magnificent 
voice  and  knows  how  to  use  it.  Some  few  notes  in 
his  upper  register  are  a  trifle  throaty,  but  he  has  a 
wide  range,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  each 
particular  note  should  be  as  full  and  round  as  those 
of  the  middle  and  lower  registers.  Signor  Collenz 
sings  with  much  fire  and  spirit,  and  received  most 
generous  appreciation. 

1 '  Signor  Luigi  Francesconi  possesses  a  fine,  rich 
baritone,  which  he  uses  in  a  very  artistic  manner,  not 
making  the  error  of  bellowing,  which  is  such  a  com- 
mon fault. 

"Mile.  L.  Montarari,  the  prima  donna  soprano, 
sings  the  part  of  Amelia  with  much -feeling  and  ex- 
pression. Her  voice  is  full,  sweet,  and  flexible,  and, 
like  all  the  other  voices  of  the  company,  has  been 
well  trained. 

"Mile.  C.  Vicini  is  another  soprano  with  a  fine 
voice,  who  as  Oscar,  the  page,  has  some  very  diffi- 
cult staccato  passages  to  render,  and  succeeds  with 
them  admirably." 

• — -w- — # 

When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent 

739  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  bottle  of 

Evans'  Ale 

CONTAINS: 
Richness  of  Kouquet, 
Mellowness  of  Flavor, 
Creamy  Head, 
Amber-like  Brilliancy, 
and  that  pungent  taste  of 
the  true  bitter 


and  does  not  contain 
a  particle  of  sediment. 


Dorflinger's 
American 
Cut  Class 

Everything  in 
Cut  Glass  for 
the  Table. 

Beautiful   pieces  for  Wedding 
and  Holiday  Gifts. 

C.  DOKFLIXGER  &  SONS, 
915  Broadway,  New  York. 


Headquarters  for  Hunters',  Anglers',  Guns, 
Fishing  Tackle,  and  Sportsmen's  Goods. 

Supplies  for  Hunters,  Campers,  Wheelmen,  Boxers,  Base- 
bailers.  Trainers.    Send  for  Catalogue.    Tel.  Clay  41. 
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MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 
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PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i  :mos 56-oo 

"         "  "  '*  6"     3.00 

3  "     I- 5o 

"  "  "  "  «  "      65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

"    6  "     -5 

Sunday  and  W  eekly  Call 12  " 2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPKECKELS,  Proprietor. 


Bound  volume.*  uf  t he  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1897  Inclusive— Vol- 
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By  Auction 

COOK   &   CO. 


We    are 
business, 
mean  it. 

Our  grand  lot  of  Orna- 
ments, Art  Goods,  Cut 
Glass,  Dinner  Sets,  Lamps, 
Etc. 

At  vour  own  terms.  No 
reservation. 

Sale  daily  at  2  and  7  :!JO  P.  M. 


The  new  art-gallery  at  the  Park  Museum  is  now 
open  to  the  public.  There  are  many  rare  paintings 
in  the  collection. 


PATRONIZE 

HOME 
INDUSTRY. 


California  Ostrich  Feathers 

*  DIRECT     FROM     THE 

OSTRICH  FARM  AT  SOUTH  PASADENA,  CAL. 

Boas,  Capes,  Collars.  Tips.  Amazon',  anil  Deml-Pluii 

forma  Feathers  are  considered  the  best  on  the  market.  The  tan 
Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena,  on  electric  car  line,  and  IS  open  dail 
for  Feather  Price  List  to  CAWSTON  &  COCKBL  Rt< ,  S 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


About  every  two  months  a  certain  London  dress- 
maker visits  the  most  famous  dress  establishments  in 
Paris,  and  there  buys  various  "model"  costumes 
which  she  takes  back  lo  London  with  her  as  a  part 
of  her  stock  in  trade.  These  dresses  she  uses  for  a 
certain  time  as  copies  for  the  various  costumes  she 
turns  out  from  her  own  house,  and  then  she  sells 
them  at  the  end  of  the  season  at  a  reduction.  "  1 
get  my  use  of  the  dresses,"  she  said  to  Anne  Morton 
Lane,  who  repeats  her  remarks  in  the  Chicago 
Times- Herald;  "they  are  perfectly  fresh  and  new, 
and  they  have  served  their  purpose.  1  can  afford  to 
sell  them  cheaply,  and  I  do.  The  ladies  who  buy 
them  must,  however,  have  them  altered  to  suit  their 
figures,  and.  as  anybody  knows,  the  feeling  of  an 
'  adapted '  dress  is  never  as  satisfactory  as  one  that 
has  been  made  for  you.  Now,  my  idea  as  to  these 
model  costumes  is  as  follows  :  At  stated  times  I  go 
lo  Paris.  My  customers  know  this  A  lady  comes 
to  me  and  says:  'I  want  a  dress  from  Paris.  It 
must  l>e  the  latest  style.  It  must  be  or  such  and 
such  a  color  and  material.  You  buy  it  at  such  and 
such  a  great  French  house  for  me.  1  will  allow  >ou 
louse  it  as  a  model  in  your  establishment  for  three 
weeks  (or  more  or  less),  and  then  you  will  send  it  on 
to  me.'  This  costume  I  will  order  to  suit  my  cus- 
tomer's measurements.  1  will  copy  its  style  in  my 
own  place,  and  according  to  the  length  of  time  1 
have  made  use  of  the  gown  I  will  deduct  from  the 
original  price  1  have  p.iid  for  a  dress.  For  instance, 
I  will  have  a  dress  made  in  Paris  to  the  measure- 
ments and  taste  of  ray  client  in  London.  I  will  pay, 
say.  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  it.  This 
same  dress  I  will  let  her  have  in  a  month's  time,  with 
all  the  cachet  of  advanced  Paris  fashions  upon  it,  for 
seventy-five  or  one  hundred  dollars,  according  to 
the  arrangement  made.  This  is  not  an  '  altered ' 
dress.  It  is  one  made  specially  for  her,  and  she  is 
able  to  buy  it  from  me  at  a  much  reduced  rale.  1 
do  not  charge  anything  for  the  advantages  of  my  ex- 
perience and  connection,  and  I  buy  the  gown,  and 
for  the  value  of  its  use  for  a  few  weeks  I  allow  her  to 
have  it  at  ten  per  cent,  less  than  I  paid  for  it  origi- 
nally." 

Englishmen  now,  it  is  said,  are  emulating  the 
French  in  the  absolute  disinclination  to  marry. 
When  they  do  decide  to  take  this  important  step 
they  now  frequently  insist  upon  that  dot  which  is 
part  of  the  French  ideas  of  a  successful  and  con- 
venable  marriage.  The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
ordinary  modern  Englishman  has  no  desire  to  disturb 
his  bachelor  estate.  If  he  has  no  title,  no  special 
wealth,  no  great  historic  name  to  hand  down  to 
posterity,  single  blessedness  is  good  enough  for  him. 
This  state  of  mind  is  attributed  by  many  to  the 
growing  independence  of  women.  Possibly  this  is 
true,  probably  it  is  not.  Mercenary  spirits  boldly 
assert  that  marriages  in  England  will,  on  the  whole, 
never  be  successful  until  women  bring  dots  to  their 
husbands,  since  gold  inspires  respect  if  not  love. 
Marriage  on  a  strictly  business  basis  is  evidently  the 
future  for  all  Englishwomen  to  look  forward  to. 

"Golf  arm"  is  the  latest.  It  results,  of  course, 
from  too  arduous  and  too  steady  indulgence  in  the 
royal  game  of  the  brawny  Scot.  The  base-ball 
player  gave  us  "glass  arm,"  the  scorcher  introduced 
the  "bicycle  face."  But  those  are  common  and 
plebeian  ailments  ;  the  "  golf  arm  "  is  patrician  and 
troubles  only  the  aristocrat.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a 
golfer,  in  trying  to  "  loft "  his  ball  from  behind  a  bad 
hummock,  or  drive  it  from  its  half-buried  position  in 
a  sand  bunker,  should  so  wrench  the  muscles  of  bis 
biceps  and  shoulder  as  to  produce  that  bound  and 
lame  condition  which  really  is  "golf  arm."  This 
discovery  of  the  new  disease  teaches  one  thing  of 
which  all  American  golfers  ought  to  feel  proud,  and 
that  is  that  they  are  nearer  up  to  date  in  the  game 
than  are  the  Scotch,  with  whom  it  originated.  Golf 
has  been  played  for  centuries  in  Scotland,  and  there 
never  was  such  a  thing  heard  of  there  as  "golf 
arm."  The  game  has  been  played  in  America  but 
a  very  few  years,  and  those  who  indulge  in  it  have 
developed  this  difficulty  almost  at  the  start. 

As  a  result  of  the  yellow-fever  epidemic,  New 
Orleans  will  this  year  forego  the  customary  salute 
announcing  the  end  of  the  straw-hat  season.  It  is 
the  annual  custom  at  the  approach  of  the  fall  season 
to  fire  a  national  salute  to  shoot  off  the  straw  hats 
worn  within  the  borders  of  Louisiana,  After  that,  if 
a  man  is  seen  on  the  streets  wearing  a  straw  hat  he 
is  followed  by  all  the  urchins  and  every  man  who 
sees  him,  crying  "Boom!  boom!"  The  order  to 
doflf  the  straw  hat  after  the  salute  is  fired  is  the  only 
edict  that  a  Louisianian  is  afraid  to  violate,  and  a 
magistrate  will  not  fine  any  one  who  persecutes  a 
man  wearing  a  straw  hat  after  Captain  Anthony 
Sambola  fires  his  salute. 

In  the  last  thirty  years  500.000  divorces  have  been 
granted  in  the  United  States.  For  the  nineteen  years, 
from  1867  to  1886.  statistics  show  that  the  divorce 
high-water  mark  belongs  to  those  who  have  been 
married  four  years.  Beginning  with  the  one-year  > 
married  people,  the  total  is,  roundly,  15,000.  For 
!ije  -~jxr  years  married,  the  total  mounts  up  nearly 
_' nble — 27,000.  Then  it  slides  off.  But  until  the 
ngures  for  those  who  have  been  married  nine  years 

_  reached,  the  one-year  figure  is  not  touched.     It 


decreases  steadily  until  the  twenty-year  married  num- 
ber 4,000.  Those  who  have  been  married  twenty-one 
years  are  lumped  with  those  who  have  been  married 
a  longer  time,  and  still  find  it  necessary  to  di^olve 
the  bonds  that  unite,  and  theenormous  total  of  25,000 
is  reached.  Evidently  compaiibility  need  not  increase 
as  the  years  fly  by.  In  this  diss,  however,  a  reversal 
of  "endurance"  figures  is  shown,  for  the  average 
duration  of  married  life  for  the  husbands  is  47.47. 
while  for  the  wives  it  is  only  26.70.  While,  divorce 
aside,  the  average  duration  of  married  life  is.  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-six  years,  the  average  duration 
of  married  life  to  the  divorced  is  only  9.17  years,  be- 
ing 9.27  for  the  wife  and  8. 97  for  the  husband.  This 
difference  between  husband  and  wife  suggests  that 
the  weaker  sex  really  is  the  stronger  in  bearing  the 
woes  of  the  married. 

The  feminine  bicycle  suit  in  France  has  become 
almost  uniform.  One  sees  so  few  culottes  now,  either 
in  Paris  or  in  the  country,  that,  forgetting  how  com- 
mon they  once  were  in  France,  one  regards  them  as 
something  strange  and  bizarre.  The  various  patterns 
of  the  entirely  divided  skirt  have  also  heen  discarded 
in  favor  of  the  close,  habit-like  skirt,  divided  only  be- 
hind, with  the  division  concealed  under  heavy  plaits. 
This  is  the  model  accepted  now  by  the  best  tailors. 
It  does  not  permit  one  to  ride  a  machine  with  a  cross- 
bar, the  division  being  designed  simply  to  help  one 
in  mounting  and  to  enable  the  folds  of  the  skirt  to 
drop  into  place  with  no  assistance.  The  short  bolero 
does  not  appear  now  on  many  smart  habits,  for 
even  the  Frenchwoman  has  concluded  that  a  tight- 
waist  effect  is  not  desirable  while  wheeling  ;  neither 
does  one  see  much  of  those  straight,  loose  jackets, 
which,  in  some  few  instances,  appeared  so  smart,  but 
in  most  cases  suggested  a  form  of  dressing-sack  dear 
to  old  and  figureless  German  women  ;  the  blazer- 
jacket,  with  small  revers  and  rolling  collar,  is  pre- 
ferred. This  may  be  worn  open  or  closed,  with  button- 
holes made  on  a  flap,  a  better  method — if  one  wishes 
to  wear  the  jacket  open— than  having  the  button-holes 
made  through  the  cloth.  Boots  with  gaiter-tops  are 
worn,  and  with  a  sailor  or  Alpine  hat  the  French  dame 
who  bicycles  presents  a  figure  very  different  now  from 
that  of  tw  o  years  ago. 

"  It  is  not  everybody  who  can  fall  desperately  in 
love,"  Andrew  Lang  declares.  "  Many  a  young 
woman  knows  that  she,  for  one,  is  not  a  born 
heroine.  We  can  not  all  have  a  genius  for  Passion  : 
indeed,  that  genius  is,  first,  rather  unusual,  and, 
secondly,  is  apt  not  to  be  confined  to  a  single  object. 
Girls  ought  not  to  be  educated  in  a  belief  in  the 
coup  de  foudre.  Most  of  them  will  find  some  good 
fellow  who  is  much  attached  to  them,  as  they  will 
be  to  him  ;  they  will  marry,  if  they  have  luck,  and 
never  think  of  losing  their  heart,  in  the  style  of  Dido 
or  Medea.  This  has  always  been  the  prose  fact  of 
matrimony,  and  thus  '  Hymen  peoples  every  town.' 
If  young  women  wait  for  the  coup  de  foudre  and  the 
handsome  knight  who  comes  riding  through  the 
forest,  they  will  coif  St,  Katherine,  or  lead  apes  in 
hell.  Novels  prove  the  inadequacy  of  the  ideal. 
The  heroine  always  loves  the  unsatisfactory  poet,  is 
jilted,  meets  the  solid  squire  or  business  man,  and 
finds  that  '  what  she  had  taken  for  love  was,'  etc. — 
we  all  know  the  formula — and  lives  happy  ever  after." 

An  element  of  fashion  has  come  into  the  theatre- 
hat  question  in  New  York  and  given  it  a  turn  not 
favorable  to  the  projects  of  the  men  who  are  not  able 
to  see  enough  at  the  theatres.  It  is  looked  upon 
now,  according  to  the  Sun,  as  not  in  the  mode  for 
women  to  be  bareheaded  in  the  theatres,  and  it  is  in 
the  best-dressed  audiences  that  the  finest  hats  will  be 
removed.  Evidently  the  habit  is  more  common  in 
other  cities  than  in  New  York.  The  visitors  to  that 
city  can  be  picked  out  in  audiences  now  with  almost 
unfailing  certainly,  so  promptly  do  women  doff  their 
bonnets  when  the  curtain  rises.  But  it  happens  in 
the  perversity  of  human  affairs  that  the  women  who 
come  to  the  theatres  with  their  minds  made  up  to 
take  off  their  hats  very  rarely  wear  anything  that 
would  prove  much  of  an  obstacle  to  a  man's  enjoy- 
ment. The  outlook  for  permanent  improvement  is 
very  much  less  encouraging  than  it  was  a  year  ago, 
and  the  reason  is  that  the  element  of  fashion  has  pre- 
sumably begun  to  show  its  retrograding  results  in  a 
movement  which  everybody  would  have  liked  to  see 
proceed  to  its  reasonable  end. 

Ostrich- farming  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
California's  variety  of  industries.  About  twelve  years 
ago  Edwin  Cawston  brought  over  a  cargo  of  forty- 
two  ostriches  from  South  Africa.  They  thrived  on 
his  Norwalk  and  Pasadena  ranches,  and   now  the 


proprietor  has  over  three  hundred  native  birds  and  is 
increasing  his  "  troop"  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hun- 
dred chicks  yearly.  An  average  ostrich  weighs  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  stands  seven  feel 
high.  Every  few  months  the  "  ripe  "  wing  and  tail- 
feathers  of  the  mature  birds  are  plucked  or  cut,  with- 
out anv  pain  or  discomfort  being  caused  to  the  birds. 
The  feathers  are  variously  disposed  of  in  single 
plumes,  tips,  boas,  capes,  collars,  etc.  While  the 
great  bulk  of  the  product  goes  to  the  wholesale 
trade,  the  ostrich -farmers  carry  on  quite  a  retail  busi- 
ness for  the  accommodation  of  their  patrons.  The 
ranches,  reached  by  electric  car  from  Los  Angeles, 
are  a  Mecca  for  tourists.  There  is  a  protective  im- 
port duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  ostrich  feathers,  and 
under  its  beneficent  influence  this  "infant  industry  " 
is  thriving  so  well  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore California  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  African  producers  for  the  entire  American  mar- 
ket. That  this  market  is  a  valuable  one  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  now  annually  con- 
sumes about  thirty  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
imported  ostrich  feathers. 


"  Oh,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  that  society  novel 
you  were  reading.  Did  he  marry  her,  after  all?" 
"  No  ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  marry  her." — Detroit 
Journal. 
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TEETH 


The  lamp  of  learning  has  shown 
us  why  the  teeth  need  daily  care, 
and  revealed  the  usefulness  of 
Sozodont  for  nearly  forty  years. 


HALL  &  RUCKBL 

NEW  YORK  Proprietors  LONDON 

A  sample  of  Sozodont  and  Sozoderma  Soap 

for  ihe  p^sisge,  three  cents. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

Quina-Larocne 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris :   22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


GLU 

For  Dyspepsia,  Co 
Unlike  ell  other 
end  little  starcb- 
Nutritious  and 
vailed  In  Amerlc 
Pamph 
Write  to  FAKW 


(Trade  Mirk  Registered.) 


OUR 

abetes  and  Obesity. 
It  contains  no  bran 
dlty  and  flatulence, 
best  degree    Unrl- 


Free. 
atertotrn.  V  Y. 


SMITHS 

CASH    STORE 

Market   Street    Ferry,  S.   F.,   Cal. 
SPECIALS. 

Cobbling  Outfits  complete 75c,  $1.75,  $2.00 

Harness- Mending  Outfits  complete $1.00 

Coal  Scuttles,  japanned 15c.  22c 

Coal  Scuttles,  galvanized 25c,  30c 

Gold  Block  Pants  to  size  42 $1-25 

Men's  sundry  Shoes,  button,  5  to  9 $i-37 

Bargains  in  every  line — to  eat,  lo  wear,  to  use,  to 
play  with.     Ask  for  Catalogue. 


A  Foe  to  Fatigue 

f^c  — nourishing,  strength-giving. 

Wit 


The  concentrated  nutriment  of  prime  lean  beef,  delicately 
spiced  and  seasoned.  Prepared  in  a  minute,  with  cold  or 
hot  water.  At  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  &  Company,    Chicago. 

"Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free. 


It  is  Hard  to  See  Your 

Skirt   Edge   Frayed— "Wearing 
Out,    and    Pay   for  it,    too. 


. . .  Wears  as  Long  as  the  Skirt, 
and  always  gives  that  rich,  vel- 

LOOK  ON  THE  BACK  for  the  letters  $.  H.  &  M. 

It's  the  Only  "Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If    your    dealer    will     not    supply    you    we    will. 

Samples  slurwing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 9  3,040, 201. 66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  E.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Hhkrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODPELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rome, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 832,885,317 

Pald-Up  Capital  and  Surplus...       1,594,504 

ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.          E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 

MUTUAL.    SAVINGS    BANK 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post  St.,    Mechanics'   Institute  Building 

GUARANTEE  CAPITA! 81,000,000. 

PAID-UP    CAPITAL, 300,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Erown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  i Messrs-  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

Wew  York }The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

pl-     „  I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

(-n,cago i  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies . .  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

N.  JE.  Cor.  Saneome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Fkancisco,  Cax. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 96,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Casnier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,    91,000,000;    Assets,   53,300,- 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  yon  know, 
oat  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhikb  sends  'em  to  him." 

DnuriVriQ  PreBS-Cuttlng  Bureau  will  send 
nUlflLiriL  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to_  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Roheike,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Many  stories  are  told  relative  to  the  illegibility  of 
the  penmanship  of  Rufos  Choate,  the  famous  lawyer. 
It  is  said  that  he  once  openly  congratulated  himself 
on  the  fact  that  "  if  he  failed  to  get  a  living  at  the 
bar,  he  could  still  go  to  China  and  support  himself 
by  his  pen  ;  that  is,  by  decorating  tea-chests  !  " 


Once  when  General  Sherman  had  been  under  the 
care  of  a  physician  for  some  lime,  he  said  :  "  Doctor, 
I  don't  seem  to  be  getting  any  belter,  for  all  your 
medicine."  "Well,  general,"  replied  the  doctor, 
jocosely,  ' '  perhaps  you  had  better  take  Shakespeare's 
advice,  and  '  throw  physic  to  the  dogs.'  "  "I  would, 
doctor,"  replied  the  sick  man,  as  he  turned  his  head 
on  the  pillow — "  I  would,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
valuable  dogs  in  this  neighborhood." 

Up  at  Stromsburg  (says  the  New  York  Times),  a 
farmer  sold  his  wheat,  paid  his  mortgage  and  floating 
indebtedness,  bought  his  wife  a  new  range  and  sewing- 
machine,  took  one  hundred  dollars  to  go  to  Buffalo 
and  give  himself  and  his  poor  tired  wife  an  outing, 
and  had  three  hundred  dollars  left.  When  he  had 
finished  all  the  business,  he  wiped  his  brow  with  his 
shirt-sleeve  and  remarked  :  "I  voted  for  Bryan  last 
fall,  but  I'm  d — d  glad  he  wasn't  elected." 

Mr.  Perkins,  visiting  his  wife's  relatives  in  Maine 
(says  Life),  attended  church  one  Sunday.  The  ser- 
mon was  long,  and  Perkins  went  to  sleep.  The  ser- 
mon came  to  an  end  at  last,  but  Perkins  slept  peace- 
fully on.  The  deacons  began  to  take  up  the  collec- 
tion. When  the  hat  was  passed  to  Perkins,  his  wife 
nudged  him  and  Perkins  sat  up  with  a  start.  Gazing 
in  a  bewildered  manner  at  the  extended  hat  and  then 
at  the  deacon,  he  shook  his  head  sleepily  and  said  : 
"That  isn't  my  hat.     Mine  had  a  blue  lining." 


When  ladies  wore  their  "topknots"  ridiculously 
high,  it  occurred  to  Rowland  Hill  to  admonish  them 
from  the  pulpit,  and  he  did  it  by  means  of  the  words, 
"Topknot,  come  down,"  which  he  evolved  from 
Matthew  xxiv.,  17,  "  Let  him  which  is  on  the  house- 
top not  come  down."  It  was  almost  as  bad  as  Swift's 
uniquely  brief  discourse  on  the  text,  "  He  that  hath 
pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord."  "  My 
friends,"  said  the  dean,  as  he  closed  the  boo!;,  "if 
you  approve  of  the  security,  down  with  the  dust." 


James  Payne  tells  of  a  well-known  singer  many 
years  ago  who,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  greatly  ex- 
aggerated to  the  tax-collector  his  own  assessment. 
"  The  fact  is,"  he  confessed  to  the  commissioners,  "  I 
have  not  a  thousand  pence  of  certain  income."  "  But 
are  you  not  stage-manager  to  the  opera-house?" 
"  Yes,  bui  there  is  no  salary  attached  to  it."  "  But 
youteach?"  "Yes,  but  1  have  no  pupiis."  "Then 
vou  are  a  concert  singer."  "True,  but  I  have  no 
engagements."  "At  all  events,  you  have  a  very 
good  salary  at  Drury  Lane."  "A  very  good  one, 
but  then  it's  never  paid."  Under  these  circumstances 
the  tax  was  remitted. 


as  the  king  passed  through.  '  Och,  now  !  and  his 
majesty,  God  bless  him,  never  paid  the  turnpike  1 
An'  how's  that  ?  '  '  Oh,  kings  never  does  :  we  lets 
'em  go  free  ! '  was  the  answer.  '  Then  there's  the 
dirty  money  for  ye,'  says  Pat  ;  '  it  shall  never  be  said 
that  the  king  came  here  and  found  nobody  to  pay 
the  turnpike  for  him.'  Moore,  on  his  visit  to  Abbots- 
ford,  told  this  story  to  Sir  Walter,  when  they  were 
comparing  notes  as  to  the  two  royal  visits.  '  Now, 
Mr.  Moore,' replied  Scott,  "there  ye  have  just  the 
advantage  of  us.  There  was  no  want  of  enthusiasm 
here  :  the  Scotch  folk  would  have  done  anything  in 
the  world  for  his  majesty  but — pay  the  turnpike.'  " 


THE  OLD  COMSTOCKER'S  CLOSE   CALL. 


By  Edward  W.  Townsend. 


Recently  two  gentlemen,  driving  along  in  a 
wagonette,  were  smoking,  when  a  spark  falling 
from  one  of  their  cigars  set  fire  to  some  straw  at 
the  bottom.  The  flames  soon  drove  them  from  their 
seats  ;  and  while  they  were  busy  extinguishing  the 
fire,  a  countryman,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
following  them  on  horseback,  alighted  to  assist  them. 
"I  have  been  watching  the  smoke  for  sometime," 
said  he.  "Why,  then,  in  Heaven's  name,  did  you 
not  give  us  notice  ?  "  asked  the  astonished  travelers. 
"Well,"  responded  the  man,  "there  are  so  many 
new-fangled  notions  nowadays,  1  thought  you  were 
going  by  steam." 

Mr.  N ,  a  struggling  lawyer  in  a  small  town 

in  Ohio,  received  a  call  from  a  farmer  who  wanted 
legal  advice.     According  to  the  Youth's  Companion, 

Mr.  N took  down  a  much-used  volume  from  his 

small  book-case,  and  gave  the  required  advice,  for 
which  he  charged  the  modest  sum  of  three  dollars. 

His  client  handed  him  a  five-dollar  bill.     Mr.  N 

flushed  as  he  passed  his  fingers  nervously  through 
his  pockets,  and  his  embarrassment  increased  as  he 
continued  his  search  among  the  papers  on  his  desk. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  taking  down  the  law  book  again, 
and  turning  over  the  pages,  "  I'll  give  you  two  more 
dollars'  worth  of  advice." 

John  Cowley,  an  English  "remittance  man."  who 
worked  on  the  papers  in  Chicago  some  years  ago, 
but  is  now  publishing  the  Anti-Philistine  in  London, 
was  perennially  "  on  his  uppers."  On  one  such  occa- 
sion he  wrote  a  note  to  a  journalistic  friend  who  had 
borrowed  five  dollars  from  him.  The  missive  (says 
the  Times-Herald)  is  still  preserved  among  the  good 
things  in  the  archives  of  the  Press  Club.     "  My  dear 

,"  he  said,   "  I  once  heard  you  say  that  you 

could  sit  down  at  any  time,  write  a  story,  and  get 
one  hundred  dollars  for  it.  Please  sit  down  when 
you  get  this  and  write  the  story.  Keep  the  ninety- 
five  dollars  and  send  me  five  dollars." 

During  the  visit  of   George    the   Fourth    to   the 
Kmerald    Isle    there  were,    Moore    tells    us,    many 
I  things  said.     "  One  of  the  '  pisintry,'  delighted 
nth  his  majesty's  affability,  said  to  the  toll-keeper. 


"  The  profession  where  I've  practiced  it  for  the  last 
twenty  years,"  said  the  old  Comstocker,  "has  at  times 
what  you  may  call  its  excitements.  Players  out  there 
are  likely  to  carry  guns  and  use  them.  Of  course, 
first  and  last,  I've  seen  a  lot  of  shooting,  and  done  a 
little  myself,  by  way  of  not  wanting  to  be  put  out  of 
the  game.  But  it  wasn't  a  shooting  affair  that  came 
nearest  to  doing  for  me. 

"  It  was  when  they  were  taking  out  car-loads  of 
bullion  on  the  Coraslock  and  every  game  in  town  was 
running  three  eight-hour  shifts  of  dealers  and  look- 
outs, that  a  young  German  came  up  against  a  game  I 
was  dealing.  He  lost.  He  came  back  several  times, 
and  so  I  asked  some  questions  from  men  who  would 
know,  and  they  told  me  he  was  an  assayer,  employed 
by  the  Bonanza  mines.  He  was  working  in  the 
assay-shop  of  the  mills,  not  the  mines,  and  as  I  knew 
he  could  get  away  with  about  all  the  bullion  he 
wanted  and  not  be  checked  in  it  for  a  month  or  two, 
anyway,  I  didn't  want  his  trade.  I  told  him  so  one 
day  when  I  met  him  outside  the  game,  and  he  went 
clean  crazy  mad.  He  wanted  to  fight  me  with 
swords,  like  they  do,  I  was  told,  in  the  foreign  parts 
school  where  he  was  educated.  1  just  pushed  him 
away,  and  told  him  I  was  acting  for  his  good,  and 
went  home,  just  having  gone  off  watch. 

"There  is  no  use  telling  you  gentlemen  how  a 
man  will  stick  to  a  faro-table  when  he  wins.  If  they 
only  knew  enough  to  quit !  Well,  when  I  went  on 
watch  again,  there  was  the  German — Harker  was  his 
name; — playing,  and  he  was  walled  nearly  out  of 
sight  by  twenty-dollar  checks — he  had  none  smaller. 
He  was  thousands  ahead  of  the  game  when  I  took 
the  box,  and,  of  course,  I  couldn't  tell  him  to  quit. 
It  would  look  like  the  game  had  thrown  up  its  tail. 
So  he  played  on,  sneering  at  me  a  good  deal,  which 
we  have  to  take  that  sort  of  thing  easy,  of  course. 

"  Then  he  began  to  lose.  He  played  in  all  he  was 
to  the  good  and  more  than  a  thousand  of  his  own 
money.  He  went  broke,  and  when  he  left  the  table 
he  was  crazy  again,  and  said  he  deserved  to  lose  for  j 
being  such  a  fool  as  to  play  after  I'd  taken  the  box. 
Of  course,  if  a  sane  man  had  accused  me  of  not  play- 
ing level  there  would  ,have  been  a  remark  or  two 
from  my  side  of  the  table,  but  I  allowed  it  to  go  as  it 
lay,  he  not  being  responsible. 

"  I  was  morally  certain  that  Harker  was  tapping 
the  bullion  as  it  passed  through  the  assay  office,  but 
it  wasn't  my  game  to  tell  stories,  and  I  didn't,  con- 
tenting myself  with  giving  orders  that  he  was  not  to 
be  let  into  the  game  again.  They  told  me  he  swore 
revenge  for  that. 

"  It  was  about  a  week  later  that  a  friend  of  mine 
came  up  from  the  Bay — meaning  San  Francisco — and 
of  course  I  took  him  through  the  mines,  which  was  the 
regular  thing  to  do.  We  went  down  the  Ophir  shaft, 
and  got  oft"  at  a  station  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
lowest  workings,  on  a  station  where  there  were  some 
workings  that  visitors  were  always  taken  to.  When 
we  left  the  cage  and  stepped  on  to  the  station,  I 
noticed  several  men  there  who  were  not  working,  but 
the  light  was  too  dim  for  me  to  see  any  of  them 
plainly,  and  for  that  matter  I  didn't  think  about  the 
others,  when  the  man  who  was  to  guide  us  came  up 
and  started  off  with  us  on  a  drift  to  the  south.  I  did 
notice  that  one  of  the  other  men  followed  us,  but  it 
meant  nothing  to  me,  and  perhaps  would  not  if  I  had 
known  that  it  was  Harker.  I  knew  he  visited  the 
underground  workings  a  great  deal. 

"Well,  we  were  stumbling  and  slipping  along  the 
hot,  wet  drift,  the  guide  first,  my  friend  second,  and 
I  third,  when  sudddenly  my  candle  was  knocked  out 
of  my  hand.  1  might  have  hit  my  hand  against  a 
timber  or  a  bit  of  broken  logging  from  the  side,  but 
whatever  it  was  gave  it  a  rap,  knocked  the  candle 
down,  and  it  splashed  in  the  water  between  the  sill 
timbers  at  my  feet.  I  stopped  to  pick  it  up.  and  it 
was  some  time  before  I  found  it.  When  I  straight- 
ened up  I  was  in  perfect  darkness,  for  my  friends 
must  have  turned  off  at  a  cross-cut,  and  the  man 
who  was  following  had  either  passed  on  or  turned 
off  back  of  me.  I  recalled  then  that  I  had  missed 
the  glimmer  of  his  candle  for  some  time. 

"  Well,  it  wasn't  just  the  pleasantest  game  in  the 
world  to  be  up  against,  for  the  dark  was  not  like 
other  dark  ;  it  was  thick,  black,  close  dark.  I  fooled 
around  in  my  pockets  for  a  match  for  some  time, 
until  I  remembered  that  I  was  wearing  clothes  kept 
for  visitors,  and  of  course  there  were  no  matches. 
Then  I  concluded  I'd  yell  out  for  the  guide,  but  I 
wondered  which  way  to  call.  I  felt  out  with  my 
hands  to  get  the  run  of  the  drift,  and  was  mightily 
puzzled  by  finding  three  sets  of  wails— that  is,  back 
and  forward  on  the  drift  and  off  to  a  right  angle,  too. 
"That  made  me  feel  a  little  nervous,  for  1  knew 


enough  about  underground  work  to  know  that  the 
right  angle  walls  might  be  only  a  chamber  off  the 
drift  from  which  a  winze  had  been  sunk,  and  if  so  I 
would  be  standing  near  the  mouth  of  that  winze, 
which  might  drop  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  feet  to 
a  sump  of  hot  water. 

"Gentlemen.  1  confess  there  was  something  more 
than  heat  made  the  sweat  roll  off  my  face  just  then, 
and  I  was  not  just  fit  to  take  it  calmly  when  a  voice 
near  me  said,  '  I  am  going  to  push  you  down  the 
winze.'  1  recognized  the  voice  as  Harker's,  but 
there  was  something  in  it  that  told  me  I  was  dealing 
with  a  maniac. 

"  '  I  knocked  your  candle  out  of  your  hand  ;  1 
waited  till  your  friends  got  out  of  earshot,  and  now 
it  will  amuse  me  to  trip  you  and  tumble  you  down 
that  winze." 

"  I  don't  claim  any  more  courage  than  the  average 
run  of  men.  I've  had  to  face  men  with  guns — yes, 
and  men  with  knives,  which  is  a  hundred  times  worse, 
and  I've  done  it  without  showing  fear,  even  if  I  felt 
some. 

"But  this  was  a  different  kind  of  game.  I 
couldn't  even  see  the  madman,  couldn't  even  locate 
him,  before,  behind,  or  at  my  side.  I  did  strike  out, 
and  split  my  knuckles  on  the  timbers,  while  he,  hear- 
ing me,  laughed.  I  couldn't  reach  him,  couldn't  see 
him  ;  couldn't  tell  from  which  side  he  was  going  to 
attack  me,  or  when,  or  how  ! 

"  Now,  it  don't  do  a  man  any  good  to  lie  about 
such  a  thing,  and  I'll  admit  that  I  was  so  frightened 
that  at  first  I  couldn't  speak,  and  when  I  could,  1 
begged  the  man  to  begin  his  attack,  or  I'd  go  as 
crazy  as  him. 

"He  laughed  at  this  as  if  he  was  enjoying  the 
play,  and  I  guess  he  was,  but  he  couldn't  resist  the 
bigger  fun  of  putting  me  in  the  winze.  Suddenly  he 
sprang  on  my  back,  and  we  both  went  down,  he  on 
top,  and  as  I  threw  my  hands  out  I  felt  the  timbers  of 
the  little  sheave,  or  windlass,  over  the  mouth  of  the 
winze.  That  gave  me  one  advantage— I  knew  what 
direction  to  fight  from,  and  I  fought.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  was  that  westruggled  in  silence  about  the 
hot  mouth  of  that  winze,  sometimes  with  nearly  half 
my  body  in  it,  sometimes  dragging  myself  clear  of  its 
edge  and  nearly  forcing  him  into  the  hole.  I  could 
hear  rocks  which  we  loosened  fall  and  splash  into  the 
water  far  below,  and  I  felt  myself  losing  strength 
both  from  the  struggle  and  because  of  the  stifling 
gases  which  came  up  and  out  of  the  grave  into  which 
we  each  tried  to  crush  the  other. 

"He  was  a  maniac,  I  probably  1  ttfe  better,  as 
we,  clutched  in  each  other's  arms,  tossed  and  plunged 
about  there  on  the  brink  of  the  winze.  At  last  1  dis- 
covered by  his  actions  that  he  had  an  advantage 
which  would  surely  make  him  the  winner  in  the  end, 
for,  in  order  to  put  me  in  the  winze  he  was  willing  to 
go,  too,  while  I  had  to  fight  both  to  put  him  in  and 
to  keep  out  myself. 

"I  had  braced  my  feet  against  the  windlass  and 
was  making  one  last  effort  to  throw  him  off,  when, 
with  a  crash,  the  windlass  collapsed  and  fell  into  the 
winze.  That,  I  knew,  meant  all  up  with  me,  for  it 
had  been  those  timbers  which  had  guided  me.  I 
think  I  would  not  have  worked  much  longer  if  I  had 
not  heard  my  friends  calling.  They  came  just  in 
time  to  keep  us  both  out  of  the  winze.  They  grabbed 
us  as  we  were  slipping  in. 

"  1  suppose  you  do  have  a  good  deal  of  excitement 

here,  but  it  is  probably  another  kind." — New  York 

Journal. 

• — ■•»• — • 

Heft  Destitute  ! 

Not  of  worldly  goods,  but  of  all  earthly  comfort,  is 
the  poor  wretch  tormented  by  malaria.  The  fell 
scourge  is,  however,  shorn  of  its  thong  in  advance, 
by  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  its  only  sure  preven- 
tive and  remedy.  Dyspepsia,  biliousness,  consti- 
pation, rheumatism,  nervousness,  and  kidney  com- 
plaints are  also  among  the  bodily  afflictions  which 
this  beneficent  medicine  overcomes  with  certainty. 
Use  it  systematically. 

Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow*s 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 

Miss  Scribbler— "T)o  you  find  tobacco  helps  you 
any  in  your  profession  ?  "  Magazine  poet—' '  Oh,  yes  ! 
It  destroys  the  appetite." — Puck. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine- tenths  of  the 
chimney  money  and  all  the 
trouble.  But  get  the  right 
chimney.     Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


IDEAL    PLEASURE    BOATS 

]'li:ii  do  not  have  to  wait  for  wind.  Her- 
■  ■  n  I  ;■ .  Gasoline  Launches  and  Yachts  are 
safe,  sure,  wml  speedy.  None  of  the  smoke, 
heat,  fir  clanger  of  the  steam  engine.  Built 
in  nil  sizes.     Write  for  prices  to 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

215  Hay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL     THE     NEWS 

PAHT     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME    PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

I S     TH  K     ONLY     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Poslagt- )  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  rstnos $6.00 

"         "  "  "  6-"     3.00 

3  "'     i-5o 

"         "  "  "  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

" 6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call.  12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHX  D.  SPEECKELS,  Proprietor. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.  From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.  1897. 
Belgic.  (Via  Honolulu).... Saturday,  October  30 
Coptic   .(Via  Honolulu).Thursday,  November  18 

Gaelic Tuesday,  December  7 

Doric.  ..(Via  Honolulu)    Tuesday,  December  28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For   freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS.  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m„  Oct.  3,  8,  13,  18,  23,  28  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  9  a.  m.,  Oct.  3,  8, 
13,  18,  23,  28,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Pomona,  2  P.  M., 
Oct.  1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  20,  Nov.  3,  8,  12,  16,  20,  74.  29. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m.,  Oct. 
ri  5-  9>  T3>  x7»  2I»  25'  2Q>  3n<^  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and 
Newport,  n  a.  m.,  Oct.  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  m.,  second  of  every  month. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

ft  R  |||f      S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 

' ,  ^VI4  W  Hlllv  olulu    only,  Tuesday,  Xovem- 
^  m  !  B)  bercd,  at2  p.  m.   Specialparty 

SlCufHSlliP^     Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 
/f^mRRn/Lw  Sydney,  Thursday,  November 

vu,npuiiq~  II(  l897>  at2  P_  M_ 

J.  D.  SpreckelS  &  Eras.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    JLINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis Nov.    3 Nov.  24 Dec.  15 

Paris Nov.  10 Dec.     1 Dec.  22 

St.  Paul - Nov.  17 Dec.     8 Dec.  29 

BED    STAB   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.  From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Southwark Nov.     3  1  Kensington ....  Nov.  24 

Noordland.   ...         Nov.   10     Westernland ..."... Dec.     x 
Friesland Nov.  17  [  Southwark Dec.     8 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609  Market  St.,  Grand   Hotel   Bldg. 
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WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NKW  rORK-yUEKSSTOWX-LIVIiUPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special   Vestibule  Train,   Liverpool   to   Lon- 
don  in   3H  hours. 

MAJESTIC...    Oct.    3;.  ...Nov.  ». ...Dec.   20 

ADRIATIC Dec.    1 

GERMANIC Nov.    3. ...Dec.     8... Jan. 

TEUTONIC Nov.  10. ...Dec.  15 Jan. 

BRITANNIC Nov.  17.. ..Dec.  33. ...Jan. 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 

H.  MAITLAND   KERSEY.  Gen.  Agent,  Ne»    YcrW  ; 
S.  TENNEY   FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent,' 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER. 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamsi  1 
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The  Martin  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  Walter  Martin  gave  an  elaborate  dinner-party 
at  the  University  Club  last  Monday  evening  as  a 
compliment  to  Miss  Virginia  Fair.  The  round  table 
was  decorated  in  tones  of  gold,  with  chrysanthemums 
and  satin  ribbons,  while  illumination  was  afforded 
from  golden  candelabra  having  candles  and  covers  of 
that  shade.  Huber's  Orchestra  played  during  the 
evening. 

Those  present  were  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin.  Miss 
Virginia  Fair,  Miss  Lillian  Follis.  Miss  Gertrude  Car- 
roll. Miss  Carrie  Taylor.  Miss  Genevieve  Goad.  Miss 
Laura  McKinstry.  Miss  May  Hoffman.  Miss  Julia 
Crocker,  Miss  Celia  Tobin,  General  W.  R.  Shafter, 
U.  S.  A..  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee,  Mr.  Henry  \V. 
Poett.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre,  Mr.  Frederick  A.Green- 
wood, Mr.  George  Loughborough,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Van  Winkle,  Mr.  William  H.  Taylor.  Jr..  and  Mr. 
George  B.  de  Long. 


The  Oelrichs  Breakfast. 
Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs  gave  a  breakfast  at  the 
Pacific-Union  Club  last  Tuesday  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  of  New  York.  The  others  present 
■Aere  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mr.  John  W. 
Mackay.  Mr.  James  D,  Phelan.  Mr.  William  AKord. 
Major  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mr.  J.  A.  FiHmore,  Mr. 
Russell  J.  Wilson.  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Huntington,  Mr.  Richard  V.  Dey,  Mr.  Frank  S. 
Douty.  and  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Murphy. 

The  Forman  Lunch-Party. 

Miss  Gertrude  Forman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sands  W.  Forman,  gave  a  delightful  lunch-party  last 
Wednesday  in  one  of  the  private  dining-rooms  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel.  Yellow  and  white  chrysanthe- 
mums, maiden-hair,  and  smilax  graced  the  round 
table  very-  prettily. 

The  guests  of  Miss  Forman  were  Miss  Marie 
Messer,  Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood,  Miss  Helen 
Thornton,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman,  Miss  Grace 
Spreckels,  Miss  Lillian  Spreckels,  Miss  Mary 
Jolliffe,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ames.  Miss  Kathro  Burton, 
Miss  Marie  Wells,  Miss  Lucy  Jackson,  Miss  Helen 
Wagner.  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  and  Miss  Mamie 
Polhemus. 

The  Morrison  House-Party.  , 
The  Misses  Morrison  gave  a  house-party  from  last 
Saturday  until  Monday,  at  their  residence,  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Julian  Streets,  in  San  Jos£.  Among  their 
guests  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ross,  Judge  W. 
B.  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  S.  Wood,  of  Portland.  Or. 
On  Saturday  evening  a  dinner  of  fourteen  courses  was 
given  in  their  honor.  The  decorations  were  roses 
and  violets. 

A  matinee  tea  was  given  on  Sunday  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Ross.  Among  those  who  called  were 
Judge  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Rhoades,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Archer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  G.  Xesmith,  Mrs. 
Belden,  Miss  Ryland,  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Montagu, 
Mr.  Barstow,  Dr.  H.  E.  Morrison,  Colonel  Moor- 
head,  and  Mr.  Alvord.  ■ 

The  Doll  Show. 

The  Doctors'  Daughters  are  making  good  progress 
in  their  preparations  for  the  society  doll  show  that 
they  will  hold  here  next  month.  Numerous  applica- 
tions have  been  made  by  prominent  society  ladies  to 
have  special  dolls  dressed,  and  our  best  modistes  are 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  preparing  dainty  gowns  for 
them.  The  Doctors"  Daughters  is  a  non-sectarian 
charitable  society  that  is  most  worthy  of  financial 
assistance,  and  this  doll  show  is  to  be  arranged  so 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  secure  sufficient  money 
to  carry  on  their  good  work. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Castle  has  issued  invitations  for 
the  wedding  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Blanche  Castle, 
and  Mr.  Charles  David  Farquharson,  which  will  take 
place  at  her  residence.  2424  Steiner  Street,  at  three 
o'clock  Thursday  afternoon.  November  4th.     There 
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will   be  a   reception   afterward  /rom   four   until  six 
o'clock. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Cecilia  Cudahy  and  Mr. 
John  B.  Casserly,  of  this  city,  will  take  place  next 
Wednesday  morning  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  at  the 
St.  James  Catholic  Church  in  Chicago.  Archbishop 
Riordan,  of  this  city,  who  is  now  in  the  East,  will  go 
to  Chicago  to  perform  the  ceremony  in  his  former 
diocese.  Miss  Clara  Cudahy.  a  sister  of  the  bride, 
will  be  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  W.  O'B.  Mac- 
donough.  of  this  city,  who  is  now  in  New  York,  will 
be  best  man.  About  six  hundred  invitations  have 
been  issued  for  the  wedding.  A  reception  and  break- 
fast will  be  held  afterward  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Cudahy.  but 
only  about  fifty  relatives  and  intimate  friends  will  be 
present.  Mr.  Casserly,  who  is  a  son  of  the  late 
*£ugene  Casserly,  United  States  Senator  from  this 
Slate,  is  an  attorney-at-law  of  this  city  and  is  promi- 
nent in  society  and  club  circles. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Julia  Crocker  and  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Buckbee  will  take  place  at  noon  on 
Wednesday,  November  24th,  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker,  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

A  reception  will  be  given  this  afternoon  at  Fort 
Mason  by  Colonel  Wiliam  M.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  to 
the  members  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Commandery  of 
California.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  invitations 
have  been  issued. 

Mrs.  Pelham  W.  Ames  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to- 
day at  her  residence,  1312  Taylor  Street,  in  honor  of 
her  daughter.  Miss  Elizabeth  Ames,  a  debutante  of 
this  season. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carroll  will  give  a  lunch-party  to 
Miss  Julia  Crocker  next  Tuesday,  at  the  residence  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll,  on  Van  ^Jess 
Avenue. 

A  halloween  kirmess  will  be  held  next  Thursday 
afternoon  and  evening  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
Museum,  at  the  Stanford  University.  There  will  be 
music,  refreshments,  booths,  and  various  side  shows, 
and  the  affair  should  prove  to  be  very  attractive. 

Mrs.  William  Alvord.  who  has  been  quite  ill  during 
the  past  four  months,  is  convalescing,  and  as  soon  as 
her  complete  recovery  is  assured  she  will  give  a 
dancing-party  at  her  new  home,  2548  Jackson  Street, 
in  honor  of  her  granddaughter.  Miss  Ethel  Keeney, 
one  of  this  season's  debutantes.  Miss  Keeney's 
mother,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney,  will  give  a  tea 
next  Saturday  afternoon  at  her  residence,  2423  Fill- 
more Street,  to  introduce  her  into  society  circles. 

Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Tay  will  give  a  tea  at  her  resi- 
dence, 3005  Jackson  Street,  from  four  until  seven 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  30th. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Dancing  Class  will  give  a 
party  at  Native  Sons"  Hall  on  Saturday  evening, 
October  30th. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  will  give  a  matinee-tea  next 
month  in  honor  of  Miss  Susie  Blanding,  the  de- 
butante daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton  will  give  a 
matinee  tea  in  November  at  their  residence,  2517 
Pacific  Avenue,  in  honor  of  their  debutante  daughter, 
Miss  Thornton. 

Mrs.  T.  Z.  Blakeman  will  give  a  matinee  tea  at  her 
residence,  1607  Gough  Street,  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 6Ur,  to  introduce  her  daughter,  Miss  Leontine 
Blakeman. 

The  San  Francisco  Verein  will  give  a  floral  fe.te 
and  ball  at  the  rooms  of  the  club  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, November  6th,  which  promises  to  be  a  most 
elaborate  and  enjoyable  affair.  It  is  said  that  quite  a 
number  of  surprises  are  being  prepared  for  the  even- 
ing. Under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  I.  Strassburger 
the  Verein  is  prospering  and  the  winter  will  be  made 
very  gay  there  socially. 

The  new  dancing  club  termed  The  Cinderellas  will 
hold  its  first  meeting  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening.  November  10th. 

The  first  party  this  season  of  the  Friday  Fort- 
nightly Club  will  be  held  at  Lunt's  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  November  12th. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  a 
ball  at  the  club-house  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  on  Satur- 
day evening,  November  13th. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wells,  will  introduce  her  daughter, 
Miss  Marie  Wells,  at  a  matinee  tea  on  Saturday, 
November  13th,  at  her  residence,  1004  Geary  Street. 
Mr.  Ernest  A.  Wiltsee  and  Mr.  Thomas  McCaleb, 
of  New  York,  were  the  hosts  at  a  theatre-party  at  the 
Baldwin  last  Monday  night,  which  was  given  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  who  are  here  from 
New  York  on  a  brief  visit.  A  supper  followed  in  the 
Red  Room  at  the  Bohemian  Club.  The  other  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hermann  Oelrichs.  Miss  Pomeroy,  Miss  Marie  Wells, 
Miss  Marie  Oge,  Miss  Emma  Butler,  Miss  Schneely, 
Mr.  James  Cutting,  Mr.  Lehr,  and  Dr.  Bellamy. 

The  members  of  the  Terpsichoreans  will  give  their 
first  party  of  this  season  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  8th. 

The  Monday  Evening  Dancing  Class  will  give  its 
first  party  of  this  season  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  November  29th. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will  be 
held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 10th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Thomas  gave  a  theatre- 
party  at  the  Baldwin  last  Monday  evening,  followed 
by  a  supper  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  affair  was 
complimentary  to  their  debutante  daughter.  Miss 
Helen  Thomas.  The  others  in  the  party  were  Miss 
Mollie  Thomas,  Miss  Alice  Cobden  Hoffman,  Miss 


1  Therese  Morgan,   Mr.   Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 

j  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone,  and  Mr. 

1  Maxwell  McNutt. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Eyre  gave  a  dinner-party  last 
Saturday  evening  at  the  University  Club  as  a  fare- 

1  well  compliment  to  Mr.  John  B.  Casserly  prior  to 

,  his  departure  for  Chicago,  where,  on  October  27th,  he 
will  be  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Cecilia  Cudahy. 
Mrs.  Webster  Jones  gave  a  card-party  last  Tues- 

I  day  afternoon  at  her  residence.  2000  Gough  Street. 

1  Thirty  ladies   contested    for    handsome   prizes    and 
afterward  enjoyed  refreshments. 

Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  entertained  a  number  of 
ladies  at  luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  her  residence, 
23t9  Central  Avenue. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Dorr  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Saturday 
at  her  residence,  1115  Hyde  Street,  and  hospitably 
entertained  about  three  hundred  of  her  friends.  She 
was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons, 
Mrs.  Holbrook.  Miss  Bacon,  Miss  Raymond.  Miss 
Ida  Gibbons,  Miss  Margery  Gibbons,  Miss  Shorb, 
Miss  Dickens,  Miss  Taber,  Miss  Burbank,  Miss  Col- 
burn,  Miss  Moore,  Miss  Van  Wyck,  and  Miss  Crit- 
tenden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Severance  gave  a 
dinner-parly  last  Monday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Los  Angeles  in  honor  of  Judge  R.  C.  Harrison,  of 
this  city. 

A  progressive  euchre-party  was  given  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam V.  Bryan,  last  Wednesday  evening,  to  about 
forty  of  her  friends,  at  her  residence.  1822  Pine  Street. 
Appropriate  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  successful 
players,  after  which  refreshments  were  served. 

Miss  Head  gave  an  enjoyable  reception  last  Wed- 
nesday evening  at  her  home  on  Channing  Way,  in 
Berkeley,  and  hospitably  entertained  quite  a  number 
of  her  friends.  The  affair  was  complimentary  to 
Mrs.  Smoot  and  Miss  Bend. 


The  medical  press  warns  the  public  against  a  prob- 
able recurrence  of  influenza.  For  months  that  dis- 
ease has  been  raging  in  severe  form  in  Turkestan. 
Although  there  are  fewer  deaths  than  formerly,  the 
virulence  of  the  epidemic  is  said  to  have  increased 
rather  than  lessened.  It  has  been  shown  that  in- 
fluenza leaves  severe  results,  such  as  heart  affection 

and  paralysis. 

■    ♦ — • 

An  Art-Work  of  Merit. 

The  California  Chinese  Calendar  for  1898,  illus- 
trated by  Solly  Walter,  has  just  been  issued. 

Mr.  Solly  Walter's  sketches  of  Chinese  life  abund- 
antly display  what  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful 
quality  of  his  work — its  genuine  humor.  The  truth- 
fulness of  his  Chinese  characters  is  so  vivid  that  one 
realizes  that  for  the  first  time  has  the  truth  been 
depicted  in  black  and  white  regarding  them.  For  a 
holiday  gift  the  calendar  will  prove  a  welcome 
favorite.     Published  by  Robertson. 


—  CARMAN  Y^S,  25  KEARNT,  JUST  OPENED.      LON- 

don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 
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William  Wolff  &  Co. 


hair  renewer; 

Drhes  off  old  are; 

restores   lost   color 

to  the  hair;  gives  it 

the  richness  and  gloss  of 

.jp  youth;  prevents  bald-  &- 

ness.     No  dandruff.     - 


MONT-ROUGE 

VIXEYARD, 

Livermore  Valley,  California. 

^PAHIS  EXP0SITION1889  GOLD  MEDAL1 

THE    HIGHEST   AWARD. 

CHAUCHE  &  BON 

1"  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOTEL  PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 

MOST  SELECT  FAMILY  AND 

TOURIST  HOTEL    OX  THE 

PACIFIC    COAST. 


Sanitary  Plumbing.  Cuisine  Perfect. 

Rates  Reasonable. 

O.  M.  BRF.NXAN,  Proprietor. 


Hotel    Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL,,  CAL. 


The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES    FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Magnificent  Scenery  and  Drives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  months  64  degrees,  excell- 
ing- that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 

Headquarters  of  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club 
and  Tennis  Tournaments. 

K.   H.   WAKF1KLD  CO., 

(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 


r 


S4N  FRANCISCO  CAL. 
DISTRIBUTORS. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  LN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
632  MARKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel 

THE  ALEXANDRIA 

781  SUTTER  STREET. 

Newly  Furnished,  first-class  family  hotel. 

Cars  direct  to  all  parts. 
Table  unsurpassed.  Rates  Reasonable. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Gor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 

THE  LENOX 

6  2.8    SUTTER    STREET. 

First- class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


N.  W.  Gor.  Sutter  and  Hyde  Sts. 


Is  now  open  to  receive  guests.  The  finest 
and  best  equipped  Family  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

HOTEL  BELLA  VISTA 

lOOl    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 

OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    All    THE 

IAIEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


October  25,  1897. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts- 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan  left  for  Chicago  on 
Tuesday  night,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mr.  George 
M-  Pullman.  Mrs.  Carolan's  father. 

Mrs.  William  Willis,  accompanied  by  her  niece, 
Miss  India  W.  Scott,  has  gone  to  New  York  for  a 
month's  stay,  after  which  she  will  take  Miss  Scott  for 
a  year's  travel  abroad. 

Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt  has  returned  from  his  summer 
residence  at  Sausalito. 

Mrs-  H.  E.  Huntington  and  Miss  Huntington  have 
returned  from  abroad  and  are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy,  Miss  Lucia  Kittle, 
Miss  Ethel  Smith,  Miss  Betty  Ashe,  Mr.  Frank  Deer- 
ing,  Lieutenant  Philip  V.  Lansdale,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Dr. 
Morris,  of  New  York,  ascended  Tamalpais  from  Sau 
Rafael  during  the  week  and  were  guests  at  the  moun- 
tain tavern. 
Mr.  Marsden  Manson  is  now  in  Paris. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Mann  were  among  the 
week's  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Miss  Alice  Hoge  Salisbury,  who  has  been  visiting 
Miss  Ardella  Mills,  will  sail  to  day  (Saturday),  on  the 
Columbia,  for  her  home  in  Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  sailed  from  New 
York  last  week  for  Europe. 

Miss  Gwendolen  Overton,  daughter  of  Captain  Gil- 
bert Overton,  U.  S.  A.,  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco 
next  Thnrsdiy  from  her  home  in  Los  Angeles.  Miss 
Overton  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  Boggs,  with 
whom  she  will  make  an  extended  visit. 
Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Mrs.  Isobel 
.  Strong  arrived  from  Samoa  on  Thursday.  They  will 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Osbourne.  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  have  returned  to  town 
for  the  winter  from  San  Rafael. 
1      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerslle  have  returned  from 
>  San  Rafael,  and  will  spend  the  winter  in  town  as 
usual. 

judge  H.  G.  Bond,  who  has  been  very  ill  at  his 
home  near  Santa  Clara,  is  no.v  convalescent,  and  will 
soon  hs  out. 

Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  passed  a  portion  of  the 
week  in  San  Jos£. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naglee  Burk,  of  San  Jose\  will  soon 
come  here  to  remain  during  the  winter. 
Senator  John  T.  Morgan  and  the  Misses  Morgan 
1   arrived  from  Honolulu  on  Tuesday  and  spent  the  rest 
i   of  the  week  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte.    They  will  return 
1   to  the  Occidental  Hotel  to-day  and  will  leave  at  once 
\  for  Los  Angeles  en  route  to  their  home  in  Alabama. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spr^ckels  have  moved  into 
h  their  new  house  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
i     Mr.  Clarence  W.  Mackay  has  arrived  here  from 
New  York  and  is  a  guest  with  his  father  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford  is  in  New  York  and 
will  leave  there  within  a  few  d  iys  for  San  Francisco. 
Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  sailed  for  Japan 
on  Thursday. 

Colonel  Bern  ird   Peyton  will  be  home  this  week 
from  the  East  and  Europe. 
4     Mrs.   R.  W.  Gorrill  and  Miss  Grace  Gorrill  are 
now  in  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith  have  returned  from  the 

East  and  are  at  "  Arbor  Villa,"  their  Oakland  home. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    A.    H.    Lissak    and    the    Misses 

•  Lissak  registered  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during 

the  week. 

Miss  Bernice  Landers,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting 
friends  in  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  left  for  New  York  on 
Wednesday,  accompanied  by  Miss  Lillie  Lawlor,  who 
will  go  on  to  Paris. 

Mr.  Jerome  A.  Fillmore  arrived  home  from  the 
East  on  Monday. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Muir,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Wallace,  of  Mazatlan,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Patton,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  among 
the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  of  New  York,  are 
guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  They  are  in  Cali- 
fornia on  a  sight-seeing  tour.  They  left  for  the 
ifosemite  Valley  on  Wednesday  in  Mr.  Fish's  private 
:ar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mr.  Charles  de 
Voung,  and  the  Misses  de  Young  have  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Europe.  They  came  across  on  the 
\merican  Liner  Paris.  They  are  expected  home 
his  week. 

Miss  Clegborn,  formerly  Princess  Kaiulani,  of 
Hawaii,  arrived  in  New  York  last  week  front  Eug- 
and  on  the  American  Liner  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Harrington  and  the 
hisses  Harrington  have  taken  a  house  for  the  winter 
.t  1007  Leavenworth  Street. 

Mr.  Hiram  Powers,  of  Florence,  Italy,  is  a  guest 
it  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H,  Fisher  have  returned  to 
"Jew  York  for  the  winter,  and  are  at  127  Madison 
\venue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Walker  were  among  the 
veek's  arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  j.  Crooks  will  spend  the  winter  in 
>an  Rafael. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grove  L.  Johnson  and  the  Misses 
ohnson  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Pleas- 
.'        Jiton. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.    David  Jacks,   of  Monterey,   were 
tnoog  the  week's  guests  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Foster  will  return  to  their 
iome  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  on  November  1st. 
Mr.  and  Mis.  Alphonso  A.  Wigmore  have  closed 
■        heir  cottage  at  Belvedere,  and  are  domiciled  at  the 
California  Hotel  for  the  winter.     Mr.  Wigmore  is  in 
■Jew  York  on  a  brief  business  trip. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Pace,  of  Tulare,  are  guests_at 
he  Palace  Hotel. 
Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  spent  a  few  days  of  last 


week  visiting  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  at  Bakersfield. 
It  was  reported  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oelrichs  and  Miss 
Fair  would  leave  for  the  East  to-day,  but  the  dae  of 
their  departure  has  not  been  arranged  as  yet. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst,  who  is  at  present  living 
at  her  country-house  near  Pleasanton,  has  taken 
rooms  at  the  Century  Club  on  Sutter  Street. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Hobart  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He 
was  successfully  operated  upon  for  appendicitis  on 
Wednesday,  and  is  doing  well. 

Mrs.  John  de  Ruyter  and  Miss  de  Ruyter  have 
taken  rooms  at  The  Richelieu  for  the  winter. 

Colonel  Alexander  G.  Hawes  arrived  here  from 
London  on  Monday,  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  S.  Cone,  of  Red  Bluff,  are 
guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Greenwood  is  domiciled  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Grant,  Miss  Macleay,  of  Portland,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Grant  were  guests  during  the  week  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Ripley,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bissell,  and  Mr. 
Paul  Morton,  of  Chicago,  are  guests  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Captain  John  Irving,  of  Victoria,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Sperry,  of  Stockton, 
are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Morrison  has  been  visiting  his  former 
home  in  San  Jose-  during  the  past  week. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Murray  and  Miss 
Murray,  of  Sydney,  Mr.  H.  A.  Widemann,  of  Hon- 
olulu, Mr.  Joseph  Gatchell,  of  New  York,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Veuve,  of  San  Jose\  and  Judge 
George  H.  Buck,  of  Redwood. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais during  the  week  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G. 
Barker,  Mr.  W.  H.  Huntington,  Miss  Huntington, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Worth,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Milroy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Gray,  Mr.  Leonard  F. 
Potter,  Miss  Virginia  Potter,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Sevielle. 
Miss  Eloise  N.  Sevielle,  Miss  Lulu  Potter,  Mrs.  S. 
E.  Akins,  Mrs.  George  B.  Ferguson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mcllrath,  Mr.  P.  J.  Lawler,  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson, 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Sloane. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  John  T.  Sullivan  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mr.  H.  L.  Cook, 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Clark,  Mr.  Edmund  Baker, 
Mr.  Langdon  Easton,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Coutelle,  of  Paris. 


come  down  from  Mare  Island,  and  will  sail  for  Hon- 
olulu immediately  after  the  arrival  here  of  the  Phila- 
delphia . 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Lieutenant  Guy  W.  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  Pay- 
master J.  A.  Connl__JJ.  S.  N.,  Assistant- Paymaster 
E.  W.  Bonnaffon,  U,  S.  N.,  Lieutenants  H.  G. 
Hamlet  and  J.  J.  Bryan,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  of  the  Rush. 


Meeting  of  the  Bohemian  Club. 
An  important  meeting  of  the  Bohemian  Club  will 
be  held  next  Wednesday  evening,  October  27th,  at  a 
quarter-past  eight  o'clock,  to  consider  a  proposition 
to  extend  the  club's  lease  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Linked  with  this  is  a  scheme  to  remodel  the  first 
floor  of  the  present  quarters  by  tearing  out  the  parti- 
tions between  the  reception-room,  the  billiard-room, 
the  orlice,  and  the  caf£,  making  a  large  room  for  a 
jinks-room.  This  proposition  has  caused  much  ex- 
citement in  the  club.  While  the  addition  of  a  large 
jinks-room  to  the  present  quarters  would  doubtless 
add  to  the  comfort  of  those  members  of  the  club 
who  visit  it  only  infrequently  on  the  occasion  of  jinks 
celebrations,  it  would  doubtless  detract  also  from  the 
comfort  of  those  members  of  the  club  who  are 
habitue's.  Therefore,  a  very  lively  meeting  is  ex- 
pected. It  is  possible  that  the  club  may,  at  this 
meeting,  consider  propositions  for  going  elsewhere  in- 
stead of  renewing  the  lease  of  the  present  quarters. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people   who   are  known   in   San   Francisco   are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manding the  army,  Mrs.  Miles,  and  Captain  Marion 
P.  Maus,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  aid,  returned  from 
abroad  last  week  on  the  American  Liner  St.  Louis. 
After  a  few  days  rest  in  New  York  they  proceeded  to 
Washington. 

General  Shatter,  Colonel  Miller,  Colonel  Williston, 
and  Major  Field  were  in  Redwood  City  last  week  in- 
specting and  superintending  the  artillery  camp  and 
target  practice  held  there.  Lieutenant  John  D. 
Miley,  V.  S.  A.,  aid,  accompanied  General  Shafter. 
Colonel  Augustus  L.  Robinson,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master-General, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list,  having  passed  the  age  limit. 

Captain  John  J.  O'Connell,  commanding,  and 
Company  E.,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will  garrison 
Alcatraz  Island  during  the  absence  of  the  artillery 
forces  on  practice  duty. 

Lieutenant  H.  McL.  Powell,  First  Infantry,  tL  S. 
A.,  has  been  detailed  for  duty  on  the  war-map  now 
under  construction,  and  has  joined  the  detachment 
at  Watsonville,  relieving  Second  Lieutenant  William 
S.  McNair,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  re- 
joined his  regiment  at  the  Presidio. 

Captain  G.  W.  Coffin,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  did  not 
sail  for  Japan  on  Thursday,  but  will  remain  here  in- 
definitely.    He  is  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  B.  Williston,  U.  S. 
A.,  commanding  the  foot  batteries  of  the  Third  Artil- 
lery, went  into  camp  on  Wednesday  at  Fort  Point 
for  the  purpose  of  drilling  his  men  in  the  use  of  the 
sea-coast  guns. 

Commodore  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  from  duty  at  Washington  to  command  on 
the  Asiatic  Station,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Pricer,   U.   S.   N.,  has  been  transferred 

from  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Hospital  to  the  Adams. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stanhope  Cotton,  Jr.,  are 

here  from  Seattle,   and  are  guests  at  the  California 

Hotel. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Francis  H.  Delano,  U.  S. 
N.,  was  among  the  week's  guests  at'  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.,  of  Ad- 
miral Miller's  staff,  was  painfully,  but  not  danger- 
ously injured  by  a  fall  from  a  bicycle  at  Honolulu  on 
October  5th. 

Ensign  S.  P.  Fullinwider,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Marion  to  the  Adams. 

Cadet  M.  L.  Overstreet,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Oregon, 
was  among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 
Assistant- Engineer  Harlrath,   U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Marietta. 

Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Bennett,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  on  temporary  special 
duty  at  Benicia  Arsenal. 

Miss  Glass  is  entertaining  Miss  Delia  Davidson  at 
Mare  Island. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Grove,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
from  New  York  to  Mare  Island. 

The  Marietta  started  for  Alaska  on  Tuesday  to 
relieve  the  Concord,  but  a  slight  accident  obliged  her 
to  return  for  repairs. 

The  Wheeling  arrived  in  Honolulu  on  October  3d. 
The  Philadelphia  left  there  for  Mare  Island  on  Octo-  J 
ber  5th.     Admiral  Miller  has  raised  his  flag  on  the  I 
Bennington,  but  as  she  has  not  quarters  suitable  for 
him  and  his  staff,  they  will  reside  on  shore  until  the 
arrival  there  of  the  Baltimore.     The  latter  ship  has 


Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  has  commissioned  Douglas 
Tilden,  the  sculptor,  to  design  and  complete  a  life-size 
statue  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  the  Spanish  navi- 
gator. This  monument,  commemorating  the  great 
explorer's  discoveries,  will  be  placed  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  facing  the  ocean  which  he  discovered.  The 
evact  site  for  the  statue  has  not  been  selected,  nor  have 
the  details  been  fully  discussed  between  Mr.  Phelan 

and  the  artist. 

«    ♦ — • 

The  French  Library  is  to  be  moved,  about  the 
middle  of  next  month,  from  its  present  quarters  in 
the  Supreme  Court  Building  to  much  more  commodi- 
ous rooms  in  the  new  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
Building  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Geary  and  Stock- 
ton Streets.  The  library  association  has  secured 
rooms  there  on  the  third  floor  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  extending  the  lease  five 
years  more. 

The  whole  bay  region  is  included  in  the  panorama 
spread  below  Mount  Tamalpais.  The  Scenic  Rail- 
way has  made  this  view  easily  obtainable. 


The  Shriners  Entertain. 

The  reception  given  by  Islam  Temple,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  re- 
cently at  Golden  Gate  Hall  was  to  San  Francisco 
what  the  Bradley- Martin  ball  was  to  New  York. 
There  have  been  many  swell  affairs  given  here,  but 
this  particular  one  was  of  unparalleled  excellence. 
The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated,  the  music  was 
sublime,  and  the  gowns  worn  by  the  ladies  were  ex- 
ceedingly handsome.  Naturally  there  was  an  elab- 
orate supper,  as  the  Shriners  are  always  partic- 
ular about  this  feature  of  their  entertainments, 
and,  of  course,  the  famous  Bouche  Sec  champagne 
flowed  literally  as  free  as  water.  The  popularity  this 
excellent  dry  wine  has  achieved  here  is  something 
wonderful.  The  menu  cards  were  both  unique  and 
artistic,  being  a  representation  of  a  camel  upon  which 
a  beautiful  young  lady  was  perched,  while  a  Shriner 
was  depicted  as  her  guide. 


For  Your  Friends  Abroad. 

Solly  Walter's  Chinese  Calendar  for  1898. 


ORIDA  WATER 


FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF; 
TOILET  AND  BATH. 


Educational. 


MR.  H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Having  just    finished    a   special    course    in 
singing  with 

MR.    WM.    SHAKESPEARE, 
of  London,  will  resume  teaching  Aug.  26th. 

1424  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


MADAME    LASSAUCUE 

SOPBANO  CONCERT  VOCALIST, 

A  celebrated  European  teacher  of  the  great  Lamperti  and 
Marchesi  vocal  methods,  has  her  private  Vocal  Studio  at 
Kohler  &  Chase's  to  teach  the  same.  May  be  seen  daily 
(except  Mondays  and  Thursdays)  from  3  to  4  p.  M.  Ap- 
pointments evenings  when  desired. 

Mail  applications  to  KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

28  O'Farrell  Street. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 
1718     SACRAMENTO     STREET. 

French,  German,  and   English  School   for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  2d. 
MME.  ii.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 

OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND  HARMONY. 


Address   cart 
Sutter  Streets. 


of  Sherman,   Clay   &   Co.,   Kearny  and 


E.    M.    ROSNER, 

ADVANCED    PUPILS    FOR    PIANO. 

Address  529  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031. 


—  Other  minds,  other  opinions,  but  the 
superiority  of  Huber's  Orchestra  is  conceded  by  all. 
Address  :  20  O'Farrell  Street.  Telephone  :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


—  Monograms,  crests,  and  coats  of  arms 
correctly  engraved  and  stamped  at  Cooper  &  Go's., 
746  Market  Street. 


*  An  experienced  English  Teacher,  grad- 
uate froni  Michigan  State  Normal  School 
and  student  of  Michigan  University— high- 
est city  references— will  take  Pupils  in  the 
city  or  surrounding  places.  Pupils  pre- 
pared for  Civil  Service.     Address, 

MISS  KATHRYNE  MARION  FENTON, 
1606  California  Street,  S.  F. 

W.    ROBERTS, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

Formerly  with   J.    H.    Curley  Tailoring  Co. 

24  MONTGOMERY  ST., 


Room  3,  Upstairs. 


SAN  FRAKCISCO. 


Tod  R.  Scott. 
S.  L.  Harris. 


H.  S.  Foote,  Jr. 
H.  H.  Scott. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 


H.  H.  SCOTT  COAL  CO. 

Telephone  Main  5703. 
C  ^^  AL 
CllKE 
-\A7-^^  O  ID 

238  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

YARD— S.  K.  Cor.  Beale  and  Folaoui_Sts. 


32 

Cups 


A  delicious  drink. 
A  nutritious  drink.   /  , 
An  invidoratinp  drink 


some  pianos 


ARE  THE  BEST. 

BYRON  MAUZY,  308  Post 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


1897-1898 


WILL   RUN    BETWEEN 


San 


Francisco 

St.    LOUiS    and 

Chicago 

THROUGH 

Los    Angeles,    El     Paso,    Fort    Worth,    and 
Little  iiork 

TWICE    A    WEEK 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  5:30  p.  m. 

FROM  LOS   ANGELES, 

Tuesdays  itnd  Fridays,  10:30  a.  in. 


The  superb  service,  that  for  the  past  three  seasons  has 
made  this  train  the  most  popular  in  America,  will  be  con- 
tinued.    No  extra  cost. 


SODTHEKN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  svstrm.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 
leavk    I        From  October  18,  1897.        I    arrive 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..  8.45  a 
Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento  ...  10.45  a 
Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5.45  P 

Vacaville  and  Rnmsey   8451* 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

Atlantic  Express.  Ogden  and  East...         8  45  p 
Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4 .  15  p 

•8.30  a     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7"<5  v 

9  00  a  New  Orleans  Express, Merced,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  An- 
geles, Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Or- 
leans, and   East. 6.15  p 

9.00  a     Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12 .  15  P 

•loop     Sacramento  River  Steamers *o.oo  p 

1.30  p    Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  p 

2.00  P     Livermore,   Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4  •  15  P 

4. co  p    Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga, El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 
4  00  F     Benicia,  Winters,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  a 

4.30  P     Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7.15  P 

4.30  P  Lalhrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Raymond 
(for  Yosemite),  Fresno,  Mojave 
(for  Randsburg),   Santa    Barbara, 

and  Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 

"Sunset   Limited,"  Los   Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10. 15  a 

6.00  P     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

6.00  p    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose* 7.45  a 

IS  00  P     Vallejo t7-45  P 

8.00  P  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,     Portland,      Puget 

Sound,  and  East 7.45  a 

SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


4.30  P 
^5.30  P 


7-45  a 
6.15  P 


1*6.00  A.-, 

r       7-15  A 

8.00  A 
9   CO  A 
IO.OO  A 

Mbi.rosh,  Seminary  Park, 

'9-45  A 
10.45  a 
11.45  A 

Fitchburg,  Elm  HURST, 

SI  I  .CO  A 

San-  Lbandro,  South  San 

12.45  ' 

[12.OO  M 

'i-45  P 

I3-O0   P 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

'4-45  * 

4.00   P 

AND 

'5-45  P 

5.00   P 

6.15  P 

7.OO   P 

8-45  P 

8.00  P 

1  Runs  through  to  Niles. 

9.00  P 

/  From  Niles. 

10.50  p 

ft" -15  rJ 

^ffl2.00   P 

COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  Fel- 
ton,    Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5 .50  P 

"2.15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Principal  Way- 
Stations *I0-50  A 

4.15  p     Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos...         9.20  a 
tn.45  p     Hunters'    Excursion,   San  Jose   and 

Way  Stations 4*7-20  p 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.i5  9.00      11.00  a.  m„     Ji.oo    *2.oo    J3.00 

•4.00  t5-t>o     *6.oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 

IO.OO  A.M.     112.00    *I.0Q I2.QO    *3.QO   |4-0O  *5-00  p.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


•6-55  a    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6.55  a 

9  00  a  San  Jos<£,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cni2, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.15  p 

10.40  a     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  A 

11 .30  a     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., 8 .35  a 

"2.30  p  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jos£,  Gilroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io-4o  a 

*3-i5  P  San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  *9-oo  A 
•415  p  San  Jose" and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
*5 .00  P  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  1 .30  P 
5.30  p     San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  p 

6.30  P     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7-3°  P 

fn  .45  P    San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  P 


a  for  Morning.        P  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted, 

I  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

tf  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

IT  Mondays  and  Thursdays.   §  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


BANK    FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Forethought  on  the  Rialto  :  "  What  button  is  that 
you're  wearing?"  "Of  the  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion."— Puck. 

Forrester—"  You  live  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  town, 
do  you  not?"  Lancaster — "Not  now."  Forrester 
— "  Moved  ?"  Lancaster — "  No.  Got  twins." — 
Tit- Bits. 

Rachel  and  lkey  out  wheeling:  Rachel — *'  Vliy 
are  you  so  quiet,  lkey?"  Ikey — "How  can  I  talk 
vhen  1  am  afraid  to  take  my  hands  oft"  the  handle- 
bars ("—Life. 

Doubtful:  Briggs — "Is  Miss  Palisade  a  girl  of 
tact?"  Griggs — "  Well,  I  don't  know;  when  she 
refused  me  she  said  it  wasn't  because  I  couldn't  sup- 
port her." — Lije. 

A  man  told  his  wife  she  grew  more  beautiful  every 
day.  She  kissed  him,  and  then  destroyed  her  looking- 
glass  with  an  axe.  He  inquired  the  reason.  "  I  hate 
a  liar,"  she  said. — Life. 

Caller — "  In  yesterday's  paper  you  said  Miss  Foot- 
light  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  on  the 
stage.  Why  didn't  you  print  her  picture?"  Editor — 
"  We  never  take  back  what  we  say." — Puck. 

"  If  I  had  known,"  sobbed  young  Mrs.  Fitz,  "  that 
you  would  be  such  a  brute  to  poor  Fido,  I  would 
never  have  married  you."  "  My  dear,"  replied  Mr. 
Fitz,  "the  anticipation  of  kicking  that  miserable 
little  beast  was  one  of  my  chief  reasons  for  proposing 
to  you." — Tit-Bits. 

Tramp — "I'd  like  a  drink,  but  I  don't  suppose 
you'd  want  to  change  this  five-dollar  bill."  Bar- 
tender (briskly)—"  No  trouble  about  change.  Here's 
your  medicine."  Tramp — "Thanks.  Ah!  That's 
good  whisky."  Bar-lender — "Eh!  Lookee  here! 
This  bill  is  no  good  !  "  Tramp — "  Yes  ;  1  said  you 
wouldn't  want  to  change  it." — New  York  Weekly. 

Mitigation  :  Satan  frowned  loweringly.  "  1  won- 
der," his  infernal  majeity  mused,  "  why  those  souls 
doomed  to  scorch  during  eternity  have  suddenly 
ceased  to  weep  and  wail  and  gnash  their  teeth.  Can 
it  be  that  somebody  has  smuggled  them  in  a  cyclom- 
eter?" Such  a  thing  seemed  hardly  possible;  for 
among  the  help  there  was  a  devotion  to  duty,  and 
an  esprit  du  corps  that  was  the  subject  of  universal 
remark. — Puck. 


Our  Society  Blue  Book. 

The  San  Francisco  "  Blue  Book  "  for  the  season  of 
1897-98  is  now  being  compiled. 

The  "Blue  Book"  contains  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  eUite  of  society  in  the  cities  and  towns 
included  within  its  purview. 

The  coming  edition  will  be  compiled  under  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  as  to  the  respectability  and  stand- 
ing of  those  whose  names  appear  in  its  lists  of  so- 
ciety people.  Business  houses  who  desire  the  only 
reliable  directory  containing  the  private  addresses  of 
ladies  in  the  residence  districts  of  the  various  cities 
and  towns  referred  to  in  its  pages  will  do  well  to  send 
in  their  subscriptions  at  once,  as  the  edition  will  be 
limited  to  1,000  copies. 

The  work  is  almost  exclusively  circulated  among 
the  wealthy  and  refined  classes  of  our  people  ;  busi- 
ness men  generally  can  not  fail  to  see  the  advantage 
it  possesses  as  directory  for  first-class  patronage, 
especially  for  the  holiday  trade. 

The  permanent  guests  of  the  leading  hotels  who 
will  be  located  before  November  the  first,  for  the 
coming  season,  will  confer  a  favor  by  notifying  the 
respective  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  under- 
signed hotels  of  their  names  and  reception  days,  etc., 
for  publication  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Blue  Book 
in  the  Hotel  Department :  Palace  Hotel,  John  C. 
Kirkpatrick  ;  California  Hotel,  K.  H.  Warfield  ; 
Occidental  Hotel,  William  B.  Hooper  ;  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton,  O.  M.  Brennan  ;  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Ira  R. 
Doolittle  ;  Hotel  Bella  Vista,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Tracy  ; 
Hotel  Wenban,  Mrs.  Caroline  Blitz  ;  Hotel  Savoy, 
Mrs.  A.  Hesthal  ;  Berkshire  Hotel,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Truesdell ;  The  Colonial,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Johnson  ;  The 
Beresford,  Mrs.  H.  Chamberlain  ;  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Mrs.  Annie  Stuart  ;  The  Oliver,  Mrs.  M.  I.  Leach  ; 
The  Bradbury,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Irwin  ;  The  Plymouth, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Harron ;  The  Lenox,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Allen ;  The  Granada,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Levy ;  The 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  H.  Chamberlain  ;  Hotel  Alexan- 
dria, Mrs.  M.  A.  Buisley  ;  The  Renton,  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Keeler  ;  Hotel  Stewart,  Charles  Stewart ;  Hotel 
Rafael,  R.  H.  Warfield. 

Members  of  the  undersigned  clubs  will  please 
notify  their  secretaries  of  any  changes  in  address, 
etc.,  for  the  Club  Department  of  the  Blue  Book: 
Pacific  Union  Club,  Bohemian  Club,  Burlingame 
Country  Club,  Cosmos  Club,  Merchants'  Club, 
Union  League  Club,  University  Club,  San  Francisco 
Art  Association,  Concordia  Club,  Press  Club,  San 
Francisco  Verein,  Cercle  Francais,  Deutscher  Verein, 
etc. 

The  rates  for  advertisements  are  :  One  page,  $50  ; 
one-half  page,  $30  ;  one-fourth  page,  $20. 

Notice  of  change  of  residence  may  be  sent  to 
Charles  C.  Hoag,  editor  and  publisher,  225  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"  I  see,"  said  the  man  with  nothing  to  worry  him, 
"that  some  one  has  invented  a  yacht  that  does  its 
own  tacking."  "  I  only  wish,"  said  the  tired  man  with 
the  tied-up  thumb,  "that  the  thing  could  be  applied 
to  carpets." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  "Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
*■?  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noyes,  820  Powers  Block,  Rocltester,  N.  Y, 


THE   WONDER 

Velvets,  Ornaments,  and  Fancy  Feathers  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  this  year  in 

Fall  Millinery  Novelties. 

Fall  and  Feathers  are  as  closely  related  as  Spring  and 
Flowers — one  suggests  the  other.  Long  Ostrich  Plumes 
are  a  feature  this  season,  and  when  tastefully  draped  are 
rich  additions  to  any  hat.  Our  Velvets  are  lovely  in  their 
rich  new  colorings  and  match  the  beautiful  shadings  of  our 
exceptionally  large  assortment  of 

FELT  AND   CHENILLE   HATS. 

Ostrich  Boas,  Ornaments,  Flowers,  Ribbons,  and  Veilings 
in  endless  variety  and  always  at  lowest  prices. 

1026  MARKET  ST.  The  Wonder  has  no  Branch  Stores  at  all. 


A  DENSMORE 


THE    WORLD'S 
GREATEST  TYPEWRITER 


UNITED   TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  609  Market  Street. 


ML  VERNON    COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
ol  all  qualities.  28J^-hicli  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


BOKTSSTXiljZj    efc    OO. 

DEALERS  n  II  n  C  P  OF  ALL 

IN  A I     til   KINDS 


.a-^KVl    401-403  Sansome  St. 


"  Hello !    I  thought  you  were  on  the  way  to  Europe." 
"  I  stopped  to  buy  some  Piper  Heidsieck  Plug  and  missed  my  boat." 
"  That's  too  bad." 

"  But  think  how  much  worse  it  would  have  been  to  have  missed  the 
tobacco." 

The  Man  Who  Saves  money  is  the  man  most  interested 
in  the  announcement  that  Piper  Heidsieck  Plug  (Cham- 
pagne Flavor) — by  all  odds  the  best  liked  brand  of  chewing 
tobacco  ever  put  upon  the  market — has  been  reduced  in 
price  forty  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  five-cent  piece  is 
forty  per  cent,  larger,  although  the  quality  remains  the 
same.  The  next  time  you  buy  tobacco  ask  for  the  New  Five 
Cent  Size  of 

PIPER 
HEIDSIECK 

PLUG  TOBACCO 
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The  political  web  in  the  Greater   New  York  campaign  pre- 
„  sents  as  tangled  a  condition  in  the  week  pre- 

Greater 


New  York's 
Great  Fight. 


vious  to  election  as  at  any  time   during  the 
campaign.     Including  William  T.  Wardwell, 
nominated  by  the   Prohibitionists,  and   Patrick  J.  Gleason, 
nominated  by  himself,  there  are  six  candidates   in  the  field. 
The  serious  candidates    are  :    Benjamin    F.   Tracy,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  good  citizen,  with  a  long  record  of 
civil,  military,  and  party  services,  representing  the  regular 
Republican  organization,  controlled  in  city  as  well  as  State  by 
Senator   Piatt  ;    Seth   Low,  nominated   by   an   independent 
movement  under  the  auspices   of  the  Citizens'  Union,  who 
has    made    excellent  records    for   himself   as    President    of 
Columbia  College,  and  in  serving  two   terms  as  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn  ;  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  the  Croker  candidate  of 
'ammany   Hall,  a  good  citizen,  a   descendant  of  the   old 
nickerbockers,  and  at  present  a  judge  with  an  excellent 
cord  on  the  bench ;  and   Henry   George,  an  able  man  of 
ood  character  and  a  sincere  exponent  of  the  peculiar  theo- 


ries associated  with  his  name.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
any  event  the  mayor  elected  will  be  a  clean  man  of  unim- 
peachable reputation,  but  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  two  last 
named  candidates  are  representative  of  ideas  destructive  of 
the  best  municipal  sentiment — Van  Wyck  as  the  figure-head 
of  Tammany,  and  George  as  the  exponent  of  fallacious 
socialistic  theories. 

Of  the  outlook,  the  distracted  condition  of  both  the  regu- 
lar parties  permits  little  of  value  to  be  said.  The  registra- 
tion of  voters  was  closed  on  October  16th,  and  disclosed  the 
fact  that  it  aggregated  568,558.  This  is  the  largest  registra- 
tion ever  made  for  a  city  election,  and  the  largest  in  any 
year  except  the  phenomenal  registration  of  1896,  which 
numbered  575,000.  This  is  indicative  of  the  deep  interest 
which  the  masses  are  taking  in  the  campaign.  In  1S96, 
535,000  votes  were  cast  in  the  limits  of  Greater  New  York, 
and  upon  the  same  percentage  there  should  be  nearly  530,- 
000  cast  for  mayor  on  November  2d. 

Two  weeks  previous  to  election,  three  newspaper  polls  were 
completed.  That  of  the  New  York  Journal  covered  277,- 
871  voters  in  all  of  the  districts,  and  the  estimate  of  the 
paper  thereon  would  elect  Van  Wyck  by  a  majority  of  7,924 
over  George,  with  Low  a  good  third  and  Tracy  a  very  bad 
fourth.  The  World  canvassed  170,458  voters,  and  upon 
the  result  concludes  that  Van  Wyck  will  succeed  with  a 
majority  of  19,563  over  Low,  giving  George  third  place  and 
also  leaving  Tracy  fourth  in  the  race.  The  New  York 
Press,  about  the  only  straight  Republican  organ  in  the  city, 
made  a  small  poll  of  3,407,  confined  to  the  county  of  New 
York,  and  claims  that  the  same  percentages  shown  by  its 
canvass  would  give  Tracy  105,350,  Van  Wyck  97,701, 
George  32,625,  and  Low  30,451  in  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  each 
party  and  faction  sees  in  the  unusual  registration  a  forecast 
of  the  victory  of  its  own  candidate. 

Notwithstanding  the  wide  interest  in  the  election  felt  out- 
side of  New  York,  and  the  fact  that  John  M.  Thurston,  of 
Nebraska,  Pinchback,  of  Louisiana,  and  Senator  Foraker 
and  Ben  Butterworth,  of  Ohio,  have  been  actively  campaign- 
ing for  General  Tracy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  varying  mo- 
tives of  selfishness,  caution,  and  wise  politics  have  reduced 
outside  interference  to  a  minimum.  It  is  keeping  Bryan 
absent  and  quiescent.  It  has  led  Speaker  Reed  to  decline  an 
invitation  from  Piatt,  with  the  facetious  excuse  that  his 
home  in  Portland,  Me.,  is  too  far  from  the  Bronx  to  permit 
him  to  claim  interest  as  a  citizen  of  the  great  city.  It  is  re- 
straining the  active  interference  of  the  national  administra- 
tion, except  so  far  as  it  may  be  discerned  in  the  efforts  of 
Secretary  Bliss,  who  is  personally  interested  as  a  resident 
and  a  voter  in  the  success  of  Tracy  and  the  Republican 
party.  In  short,  the  general  watchword  of  outsiders  is 
"  Hands  off,"  although  they  are  exercising  everywhere  the 
right  to  observe,  to  predict,  to  applaud,  and  to  criticise. 

The  campaign  itself  is  probably  the  most  elaborate  and 
comprehensive  ever  fought.  Congressman  Quigg,  in  charge 
of  the  Republican  canvass,  is  hopeful,  though  worried  by  a 
disaffection  of  the  colored  vote.  His  head-quarters  is  a 
jungle  of  type-writer  girls,  stenographers,  and  private  tele- 
phones. He  proposes  to  make  Broadway  gay  with  a  hun- 
dred banners  bearing  the  portraits  of  General  Tracy. 

The  Tammany  head-quarters  are  at  the  Bartholdi,  in 
charge  of  ex-Mayor  Hugh  J.  Grant.  Van  Wyck  is  not 
speaking,  but  making  a  personal  canvass  of  the  East  Side 
hotels  and  doing  effective  work  through  his  legions  of  friends 
among  the  young  men. 

The  Bryan  people  have  a  double  campaign  in  progress. 
Besides  the  regular  George  head -quarters,  ex-Postmaster 
Dayton,  nominated  for  comptroller  on  the  same  ticket,  is  run- 
ning a  separate  campaign  directed  against  the  Croker 
element  in  Tammany. 

The  city  is  flooded  with  campaign  buttons,  of  which  every 
candidate  has  an  endless  variety.  Stereopticon  views  are 
shown  nightly  in  about  twenty-five  different  places  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  equally  divided  between  the  parties. 
And  each  party  maintains  a  staff*  of  campaign  poets,  whose 
effusions    enliven  the   frequent    mass-meetings.      Brooklyn, 


the  stronghold  of  Low  sentiment,  is  the  main  battle-ground. 
A  Republican  effort  to  have  the  Low  ballot  expunged  for 
fraud  has  been  defeated  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Gaynor 
that  the  ballot  law  was  intended  for  the  protection  of  inde- 
pendent voters. 

Betting,  so  far  as  it  is  an  indication,  is  in  favor, of  Van 
Wyck,  but  always  with  the  proviso  that  Tracy  remains  in  the 
field.  The  George  canvass  shows  signs  of  disintegration, 
having  largely  failed  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  labor 
vote — its  main  reason  for  existence.  The  contest  is  between 
Van  Wyck  and  either  Tracy  or  Low,  according  to  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  observer. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  people  of  San  Francisco  will  enter 
San  Francisco's  uPon  tneir  sixth  attempt  to  secure  a  new" 
Charter  organic  law  for  the  city.     The  first  attempt 

History.  was   ma(je  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the 

constitution  of  1879,  and  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  the  legislature  in  1880  providing  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  city.  This  met  with  little  favor  from  the  citi- 
zens, and  almost  immediately  steps  were  taken  looking  to 
the  election  of  the  first  board  of  freeholders.  This  charter 
was  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  on 
September  8,  1880,  and  was  overwhelmingly  defeated, 
though  scarcely  one-half  of  the  registered  voters  went  to 
the  polls.  The  total  vote  was  23,39s,  of  which  4,144  were 
in  favor  of  the  charter,  19,143  opposed,  and  the  rest  blank. 
There  was  necessarily  a  majority  against  the  charter  in 
every  ward  in  the  city,  but  the  strongest  opposition  was  in 
the  seventh,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  wards,  or  that  section 
of  the  city  south  of  Market  Street. 

The  most  active  opposition  to  the  charter  of  1SS0  was  on 
account  of  a  provision  introduced  in  the  chapter  relating  to 
the  health  department,  which  provided  that  from  and  after 
the  year  1SS5  no  human  body  should  be  buried  w-ithin  six 
miles  of  the  City  Hall.  This  would  have  closed  all  ceme- 
teries within  the  city  limits.  The  opposition  was  led  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  it  was  more  effective  than  any 
other  force  in  insuring  the  defeat  of  the  charter.  This  opposi- 
tion would  not  be  encountered  at  the  present  time,  owing  to 
the  establishment  of  cemeteries  in  San  Mateo  County.  The 
charter  of  1S80  also  proposed  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
mayor.  A  clause  provided  that  he  should  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  all  officers  whose 
election  was  not  provided  for  in  the  charter  or  by  law.  This 
included  many  executive  officers,  such  as  auditor,  treasurer, 
and  tax-collector,  and  the  members  of  the  principal  boards, 
including  the  board  of  public  works,  park  commissioners, 
fire  commissioners,  police  commissioners,  election  commis- 
sioners, school  directors,  and  board  of  health.  The  public 
administrator  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  presiding  judge  of 
the  superior  court. 

The  next  attempt  was  in  1883,  the  election  being  held  on 
March  3d.  The  opposition  to  this  charter  came  principally 
from  the  professional  politicians,  and  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  defeated  after  the  polls  were  closed.  The 
returns  were  unaccountably  slow  in  coming  in,  and  the  later 
returns  were  all  against  the  charter.  The  reports  from  the 
first  fifty-nine  precincts  showed  a  majority  of  1,000  for  the 
charter,  the  final  returns  gave  32  against  the  instrument  in  a 
total  vote  of  18,764.  In  this  charier  the  executive  officers, 
school  directors,  and  board  of  public  works  were  made  elect- 
ive. The  mayor  was  to  appoint  the  police,  park,  fire,  elec- 
tion and  civil  service  commissioners,  board  of  health,  district 
attorney,  license  collector,  and  apparently,  the  county  clerk 
and  sheriff,  though  the  State  law  would  probably  have  inter- 
fered as  regards  these  two. 

Four  years  later,  in  1887,  the  next  board  of  freeholders 
was  elected,  and  their  charter  was  submitted  to  the  people 
on  April  12th.  This  charter  followed  the  general  lines  of  its 
predecessors,  but  concentrated  power  in  the  mayor  more 
completely  than  any  of  the  others.  Practically  all  of  the 
executive  officers  and  executive  boards  were  to  be  appointed 
by  him.  It  was  generally  accepted  in  advance  that  this 
charter  was  doomed  to  defeat,  and  little  attention  wa= 
to  it  by  the  daily  papers.     Yet  it  called  out  a   lar 
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than  any  of  the  others.  The  first  freeholders'  charter  called 
out  4,144  votes  in  favor,  the  second  received  9,336,  and  the 
third  10,896.  The  vote  against  it  was  14,905,  so  it  was 
beaten  by  about  4,000  votes.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
charters,  the  heaviest  vote  against  it  came  from  the  south  of 
.Market  Street,  while  its  support  was  in  the  western  residence 
part  of  the  city. 

The  next  charter  was  prepared  to  be  voted  upon  at  a 
special  election  to  be  held  on  April  16,  1S95,  but  action  was 
postponed  until  the  general  election  of  last  year.  Its  pro- 
visions are  still  loo  familiar  to  require  comment.  It  gave 
the  mayor  considerable  appointing  power,  though  not  to  the 
extent  of  Its  immediate  predecessor,  and  adopted  the  new 
feature  of  relieving  his  appointees  from  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing approved  by  the  council.  There  was  some  opposition 
from  the  school  department  on  account  of  the  provision 
that  all  teachers  should  have  been  educated  in  California, 
and  also  because  it  was  feared  that  the  positions  of  teachers 
were  threatened  under  it.  The  position  in  which  the  propo- 
sition was  placed  upon  the  official  ballot  also  had  an  un- 
favorable influence,  many  voters  overlooking  it  entirely.  It 
was  defeated  by  2,099  voles. 

Altogether,  in  the  light  of  these  defeated  charters,  these 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  : 

1.  The  general  public  seem  to  be  hostile  to  concentrat- 
ing the  appointing  power  in  the  mayor's  hands — a  one-man 
government  it  has  been  termed. 

2.  The  more  populous  and  poorer  section  of  the  city, 
south  of  Market  Street,  seems  to  be  opposed  to  a  new  charter. 

3.  The  more  well-to-do  quarter,  the  Western  Addition, 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  a  new  charter. 

4.  San  Francisco,  as  a  whole,  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
enthusiastic  in  favor  of  a  new  charter,  as  is  shown  by  the 
light  votes  polled  and  repeated  defeats  at  every  charter  elec- 
tion. 


By  the  latest  advices  from  ihe  Klondike,  it  would  seem  that 
if  starvation  is  staring  the  miners  in  the  face 
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of  the  they    have    not    discovered    it.     The   latest 

Klondike.  letters  to  the   Call  give  a  graphic    descrip- 

tion of  the  life  at  Dawson  City.  It  seems  to  be  strikingly 
similar  to  that  depicted  by  Bret  Harte  in  his  earlier  manner. 
"  The  olden  days,  the  golden  days,  the  days  of  '49  "  so 
cunningly  depicted  by  Harte  before  he  went  to  London  and 
lost  the  cunning  of  his  pen,  seem  to  have  found  a  replica  at 
Klondike.  Tales  are  told  of  a  certain  Swiftwater  Bill  who 
is  not  unlike  the  John  Oakhurst  of  Bret  Harte's  stories. 
Swiftwater  Bill  is  apparently  the  kind  of  a  gambler  who 
always  wants  to  play  without  limit,  and,  according  to  the 
Klondike  stories,  he  grew  disgusted  at  the  skinflint  faro- 
banks  in  Dawson  City,  and  started  one  of  his  own  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  limit.  He  came  out  twenty  thousand 
dollars  winner  in  a  single  evening,  and  then  sold  his  faro- 
bank  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  One  of  Swiftwater  Bill's 
peculiarities  is  the  wearing  of  diamond  rings  on  all  the 
fingers  of  both  hands,  and  he  is  said  to  offer  fabulous  sums 
for  every  new  diamond  that  reaches  Dawson  City. 

One  of  the  rivals  of  Swiftwater  Bill  is  "Antonio,  the 
Italian  prince,"  who  is  apparently  the  Barney  Barnato  of  the 
Klondike.  The  Italian  prince  pays  his  housekeeper  five 
hundred  dollars  a  week  pin-money,  and  she  holds  a  written 
contract  for  forty  thousand  dollars'  annual  stipend.  The 
prince's  housekeeper  is  called  Miss  Violet  Raymond,  and 
she  has  a  fad  of  her  own,  like  that  of  Swiftwater  Bill  for 
diamonds.  Miss  Raymond  has  bought  up  all  the  silks  and 
satins  in  Dawson  City,  vestured  in  which,  arrayed  like  one 
of  Solomon's  lilies,  she  flaunts  along  the  Dawson  boulevards, 
to  the  envy  of  the  other  Klondike  ladies,  who,  although  they 
have  gold  galore,  can  purchase  neither  silks  nor  satins,  for 
the  reason  that  Miss  Raymond  has  them  alL  Antonio,  the 
Italian  prince,  is  said  to  own  three  claims  on  El  Dorado 
Creek  and  two  claims  on  Bonanza  Creek,  and  the  rumor 
runs  that  his  claims  are  made  up  of  half  gravel  and  half 
coarse  gold. 

Altogether  the  humors  of  the  Klondike  would  furnish  rich 
material  for  a  latter-day  Bret  Harte.  It  is  true  that  Toaquin 
Miller  is  on  the  ground,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  latter 
manner  of  Miller  is  nothing  like  the  earlier  manner  of  Harte. 

The  provision  of  the  constitution  requiring  boards  of  super- 
Thh  Supreme  visors  or  city  councils  to  fix  the  rates  to  be 
Court  on  Fixing  charged  by  water  companies  has  been  a 
Water  Rates.  source  of  much  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
Some  years  ago  the  supreme  court  decided,  in  the  case  of 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  versus  San  Francisco,  that 
the  supervisors  may  not  fix  the  rates  so  low  as  to  amount  to 
virtual  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  water  company. 
That  case  went  to  the  supreme  court  on  demurrer,  which  was 
equivalent  to  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  city  that  the 
facts  alleged  in  the  complaint  were  true,  but  that,  admitting 
t^em.  they  constituted  no  ground  for  relief.  One  of  the 
allegations  of  the  complaint  was  that  the  rates  fixed  would 
be  equivalent  to  confiscation,  and,  that  being  admitted,  there 


was  no  declaration  by  the  court  as  to  where  the  line  between 
reasonable  rates  and  confiscation  should  be  drawn. 

The  supreme  court  has  lately  handed  down  a  decision  in  a 
'  case  coming  from  San  Diego  that  will  do  much  toward  clear- 
ing up  this  subject.     The  opinion  of  the  court  is  written  by 
Justice   Van    Fleet,  and   there  are  concurring   opinions   by 
,  Garroute,  Temple,  and    Harrison,  and  a  dissenting  opinion 
;  by  Beatty.     The  facts  are  that  in    1S90  the  council  of  San 
I  Diego  fixed  water-rates  that  allowed  the  company  an  income 
i  of  $65,788.65.     The  trial  took   place  after  the  close  of  the 
:  year,  consequently  the  items  of  receipt  and  expenditure  could 
be  accurately  determined.     The  court  found  that  the  cost  of 
the  plant  was  $750,000,  that  the  expenses  were  $40,000,  the  de- 
terioration of  plant,  at  3  x2    per  cent.,  was  $25,000,  and   the 
outstanding  bonds  amounted  to  $1,000,000.    Allowing  inter- 
est at  5  per  cent,  on  the  bonds  used  in  construction,  the  total 
expenses  amounted  to  $102,500,  or  considerably  more  than 
the  receipts.     The  rates  were  therefore  held   to   be   illegal. 
The  court  on  appeal  found  that  the  evidence  did  not  support 
the  finding  as  to  the  cost   of  plant,  and  that   the  inquiry  by 
the  council  was  improperly  and  unfairly  conducted,  and  for 
these   reasons   the  judgment  was   reversed  and  a  new  trial 
ordered. 

Incidentally  the  opinions  discuss  a  number  of  important 
questions.  The  rule  that  the  courts  will  step  in  and  afford 
relief  where  the  rates  fixed  will  not  allow  any  compensation 
to  the  company  was  affirmed  in  all  of  the  opinions,  includ- 
ing that  of  Chief  Justice  Beatty.  But  it  was  held  that  the 
constitution  vests  in  the  city  council  the  power  to  determine 
what  rales  will  be  reasonable,  and  the  courts  have  no  power 
to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  those  fixed. 

As  to  the  basis  for  fixing  the  compensation  to  be  allowed, 
there  was  some  difference  of  opinion.  Van  Fleet  held  that 
the  water  company  does  not  own  the  water  and  the  plant  in 
the  same  sense  that  a  man  owns  his  house  or  his  horse, 
but  that  these  have  been  dedicated  to  the  public  use  and 
that  the  company  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  what  has 
been  taken  by  the  public.  The  value  of  this  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  the  market  price,  since  that  is  fixed  in  part  by 
the  government  regulation,  nor  by  the  cost  of  replacing  the 
supply,  since  that  is  affected  by  conditions  and  contingencies 
which  can  not  be  foreseen  and  for  which  neither  the  com- 
pany nor  the  public  should  be  made  to  suffer.  It  is  to  be 
fixed  by  the  revenue  which  the  property  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. What  the  company  has  parted  with  and  the  public 
acquired  is  the  money  reasonably  and  properly  expended  in 
acquiring  the  property  and  building  the  works.  What  this 
money  is  capable  of  producing  must  be  determined  by  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  investment,  the  risk  in- 
volved, and  the  public  demand  for  the  product  supplied. 
The  rate  at  which  the  money  could  be  borrowed  for  the  pur- 
pose furnishes  a  fair  criterion  as  to  what  it  would  pro- 
duce. 

The  value  upon  which  the  revenue  is  to  be  estimated  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  construction  and  the  current  expenses. 
But  the  cost  of  construction  does  not  include  the  money  ex- 
pended for  acquiring  or  improving  property  not  actually  in 
use,  however  useful  it  may  have  been  in  the  past  or  may  be 
in  the  future.  Nor  is  any  reckless  or  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture to  be  allowed  as  a  part  of  the  current  expenses.  No 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  deterioration,  since  ordinary  re- 
pairs appear  as  a  part  of  the  current  expenses  and  substantial 
reconstruction  or  replacement  is  charged  to  construction. 
Finally,  the  interest  on  bonds  is  not  to  be  allowed  as  an 
item  of  expense.  Compensation  is  allowed  for  the  money 
invested,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  furnished  by  the 
stockholders  or  the  bondholders  ;  nor  is  it  material  to  the 
public  what  the  rate  of  interest  is  at  which  the  money  is 
borrowed. 

Garroute  and  Harrison,  while  concurring  with  Van  Fleet 
in  the  main  points  of  his  decision,  hold  that  the  present  value 
of  the  plant  and  not  the  cost  of  construction  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  revenue  shall  be  estimated.  The  cost  of 
construction  may  be  an  element  of  evidence  in  determining 
this  value,  but  it  is  not  determinative.  The  cost  may  have 
been  extravagant ;  the  price  of  land  and  of  construction 
may  have  been  higher  or  lower,  and  therefore  this  is  not  a 
proper  basis  for  estimating  the  revenue.  Temple  holds  that 
neither  the  cost  nor  the  value  is  the  proper  basis.  Distribut- 
ing water  is  a  privilege  granted  to  a  private  individual  to 
perform  a  public  service  for  pay.  It  is  this  service  and  not 
the  first  cost  or  present  value  for  which  compensation  is  to 
be  made.  The  cost  of  construction  may  be  evidence  tend- 
ing to  establish  the  value  of  this  sen-ice,  but  it  is  not 
determinative  as  to  the  revenue  to  be  allowed.  In 
excluding  the  interest  on  the  bonded  indebtedness, 
practically  all  of  the  justices  agree.  Van  Fleet  holds  that  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  showing  that  five  per  cent,  was  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  money  could  be  borrowed,  and  that 
being  the  rate  at  which  the  bonds  were  floated,  3%  per 
cent — the  rate  allowed  by  the  rates  fixed — did  not  allow 
a  substantial  profit  to  the  company,  and  therefore  relief 
should  be  granted  by   the  court.     Garroute  holds  that,  in 


view  of  the  fact  that  money  can  be  and  frequently  is  bor- 
rowed at  3  per  cent.,  3/2  per  cent,  allows  a  substantial  profit 
and  it  is  competent  for  the  council  to  decree  that  is  the  rate 
that  shall  be  received. 

After  having  flopped  on  sale,  flopped  on  foreclosure,  and 
Hvsteric  flopped  on   government  ownership,  the  Ex- 

Flops  of  the  ami?ieris  flops  have  become  so  incessant  and 
Examiner.  instantaneous  that  they  remind  one  of  noth- 

ing so  much  as  an  electric  shutter.  Even  the  Examiner 
readers — who  must  be  peculiar  persons  if  they  attempt  to 
understand  their  favorite  organ — must  have  been  dazed  by 
the  Examiner's  recent  flops.  The  efforts  of  an  incurable 
Examiner  reader  to  find  out  what  that  paper  wants  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  in  the  matter  of  the  Pacific  railways  are  in- 
deed deserving  of  pity.  Waiving  the  question  of  what  the 
Examiner  wants — which  no  one  seems  to  know,  and  its  edi- 
tors least  of  all — its  changes  of  attitude,  however,  are  not 
unamusing.  It  is  not  many  months  since  it  was  in  favor  of 
foreclosure,  sale,  and  government  ownership  ;  then  it  was 
apparently  in  favor  of  foreclosure  and  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder  ;  later,  it  apparently  opposed  foreclosure  if  it  meant 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  during  the  last  few  days  it  is 
apparently  in  favor  of  indefinite  postponement.  In  its  issue 
of  October  26th,  it  announced  in  staring  headlines  : 

"  The  Infamous  Union  Paciric  Railway  Conspiracy  Defeated 
Through  The  Efforts  Of  Tha  Press — It  Has  Been  A  Long,  Hard 
Fight  But  Attorney-General  McKenna  Bows  To  The  Storm  of  Public 
Opinion  First  Aroused  By  The  Examiner— He  Decides  That  The  Fore- 
closure Salp  Shall  Be  Postponed  From  November  First  Until  Congress 
Shall  Have  An  Opportunity  To  Again  Express  the  People's  Wishes." 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Examiner 
wanted  the  sale  postponed,  when  a  few  months  ago  it  was 
clamoring  for  a  speedy  sale.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it 
did  want  it  postponed.  On  the  following  day,  however,  it 
printed  these  startling  headings  : 

"The  Administration  Makes  An  Astounding  Change  Of  Front — 
McKenna,  After  First  Ordering  The  Postponement  Of  The  Sale  Of 
The  Union  Pacific  Railway  System,  Then  Permits  The  Re-Organizers 
To  Have  Their  Way — Attorney- General  Closes  With  The  Bankers' 
Pool — Makes  A  Net  Loss  Of  Many  Millions  To  The  Government." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Examiner  should  have  claimed 
the  entire  credit  of  making  McKinley  and  McKenna  "bow 
to  the  storm  of  public  opinion  aroused  by  the  Examiner" 
when  the  very  next  day  showed  that  they  had  not  so  bowed. 
But  what  is  all  this  Examiner  clamor  about  any  way  ?  Is 
not  the  sale  an  auction  sale  ?  Is  not  the  road  to  be  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder?  May  not  any  one  bid  who  has 
the  money  ?  Why,  then,  all  this  denunciation  of  the  admin- 
istration ?  If,  by  securing  a  postponement  until  after  Con- 
gress meets,  the  Examiner  would  perform  a  high  and 
patriotic  duty,  would  it  not  perform  a  still  higher  and  more 
patriotic  duty  by  getting  the  sale  postponed  again  until  an- 
other Congress  meets  ?  The  attempt  of  this  journal  to 
make  the  administration  seem  guilty  of  attempting  to  rob 
the  public  treasury  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  futile.  Its  folly  can 
be  detected  even  by  the  most  careless  reader.  The  Ex- 
aminees scheme  of  editing  is  largely  based  on  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  public  to  forget.  True,  the  public  does  not 
remember  long.  It  has  already  forgotten  the  original  atti- 
tude of  the  Examiner  on  government  ownership  and  fore- 
closure. But  it  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  the  public 
to  forget  on  Wednesday  what  a  public  journal  prints  on 
Tuesday. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  an  admirer  of  Governor  Budd.  but, 

Budd  and  the  none  the  less>  il  believes  >"  giving  him 
Reform  fair    play.       He   has  been  accused  by  Rev. 

Schools.  c    w    Wendte  of  having  placed  the  Whit- 

tier  and  lone  reform  schools  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  "ought  to  be  closed  and  cleansed  at  once."  Mr. 
Wendte  added  :  "  At  the  Whittier  School  it  is  shown  that 
girls  are  corrupted,  and  that  they  are  not  watched  nor 
cared  for  when  they  are  sent  away  from  the  place.  Both 
these  schools  are  in  their  present  base  and  shameless  condi- 
tion because  the  governor  has  made  them  subservient  to  his 
own  selfish  and  ignoble  purposes."  Mr.  John  P.  Irish  says  : 
"  I  charge  that  Governor  Budd's  criminal  and  base  political 
administration  has  set  back  the  work  of  progress  ten  years 
at  Whittier  and  lone.  I  charge  that  boys  have  been  stood 
up  in  platoons  and  whipped  until  they  fainted.  I  charge 
that  in  the  presence  of  these  iniquities  the  political  press  of 
the  State  has  stood  wilh  a  dumb  tongue  in  its  mouth." 

If  these  charges  be  true,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wendte  and  Mr. 
John  P.  Irish  should  furnish  evidence  to  prove  their  truth. 
If  they  be  true,  the  schools  should,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wendte 
says,  be  closed  and  cleansed,  and  the  responsibility  for  their 
condition  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  Budd  administration. 
But  if  these  charges  be  not  susceptible  of  proof,  that  fact 
also  should  be  made  clear,  in  order  that  not  only  the  gover- 
nor of  California  but  the  State  of  California  be  not  smirched. 
It  is  only  fair  to  Governor  Budd  to  say  that  in  his  biennial 
report  he  pointed  out  abuses  in  the  reform  schools,  and 
asked  for  their  correction,  and  that  he  appointed  Republicans 
to  the  State  lunacy  commission  and  to  the  board  of  State 
prison  directors,  thereby  making  a  majority  of  those  boards 
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Republican.      If  he  desired  to  make  partisan  boards,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  made  such  appointments. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  charges  made  against  the 
governor  can  be  proved.  They  seem  to  be  based  on  state- 
ments made  by  Secretary  of  State  Brown  to  Mr.  Wendte. 
The  charge  that  "girls  were  corrupted  "  at  Whittier  School 
seems  to  be  based  on  Secretary  Brown's  statement  that 
'from  the  day  the  girls  are  discharged  from  Whittier 
School  they  are  permitted  to  resume  their  former  habits.  I 
believe  that  girls  who  are  dismissed  from  Whittier  should 
be  paroled,  and  compelled  to  report  to  the  institution  at 
least  once  a  month.11  This  is  eminently  Gilbertian— to  cure 
unchaste  girls  of  unchastity  by  forcing  them  to  report  regu- 
larly that  they  are  chaste.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  girl 
who  leads  a  lewd  life  can  be  permanently  reformed  by  going 
to  the  Whittier  School.  If  she  leads  a  chaste  life  while 
there,  it  is  because  she  is  obliged  to  do  so.  But  to  expect  a 
lewd  girl  to  fcad  a  moral  life  after  she  has  left  the  reform 
school  when  she  does  not  want  to  lead  a  moral  life,  and  to 
expect  that  her  morality  would  be  preserved  by  the  parole 
system  and  "  reporting  once  a  month,"  is  so  absurd  as  to  be 
almost  grotesque.  If  the  charges  against  Governor  Budd's 
management  of  the  schools  rest  upon  no  more  solid  founda- 
tion than  these  air-drawn  fancies  of  Secretary  of  State 
Brown,  we  think  they  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

We  notice  by  the  Honolulu   letter  of  the  Examiner^  dated 
October    20th,   that    the    anti-annexalionists 
People  who  are    have  decided  to  send  a  commission  of  five 
Very  Poor.  delegates    to    Washington    to    submit    their 

memorial  asking  the   United  States  not  to  steal  their  coun- 
try.    The  Examiner  correspondent  says  : 

"  It  was  first  voted  to  send  a  commission  of  five  delegates,  but  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  wealthy  Royalists  would  not  donate  liber- 
ally toward  the  expenses  of  the  commission,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  cut  do*n  the  commission  to  two  delegates.  Even  this  money 
has  not  been  raised  yet,  although  a  house-10-house  canvass  is  being 
made  for  subscriptions." 

This  would  seem  to  give  a  quietus  to  the  rumors  that 
there  were  "barrels  of  money"  behind  the  anti-annexation 
movement.  We  commend  this  statement — from  an  annexa- 
tion source — to  those  people  who  are  fond  of  yelling  "  Sugar 
Trust!"  whenever  honest  men  say  that  they  believe  this 
country  should  act  honestly  toward  Hawaii.  No  man  can 
deny  that  the  appearance  of  a  delegation  of  Hawaiians 
coming  before  Congress  and  pleading  that  they  be  not 
robbed  of  their  native  land  would  impress  this  country  most 
powerfully.  It  would  cost  but  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  pay 
their  expenses,  and  yet  the  natives  are  engaged  in  making  a 
house-to-house  canvass  in  Honolulu  to  raise  the  money.  If 
the  Sugar  Trust  is  behind  the  anti-annexation  movement,  as 
some  people  affect  to  believe,  why  should  this  most  im- 
pressive delegation  be  held  back  by  a  question  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  ? 


confined  there,    675 — or  very  little   more    than    one-half — 
are  compelled  to  labor  in  the  jute  department,  and  51  are  put 
to  work  on  the  roads.     The  remaining   1  59,  who  are  in  the 
productive  class,  perform  light  labor  that  has  no  element  of 
punishment  in  it,  and  341  perform  no  productive  labor  at  alL 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prisoners  have  so  easy  a  time, 
their  daily  bill  of  fare  is  as  elaborate  as  that  given  to  prison- 
ers performing  hard  labor,  such  as  quarrying  rock,  in  Europe. 
For  breakfast,  they   get  oatmeal,   beefsteak,  potatoes,  rice, 
white  beans,  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  and  bread.     For  dinner, 
they  are  given  corn-beef,  meat  and  vegetable  slew,  boiled 
beef,  potatoes,  baked  beans,  cabbage,  corn-bread,  coffee  and 
j  sugar,  and   on  Sunday,  fresh  fruit  and  ginger-bread.     The 
,  supper  consists  principally  of  vegetables,  potatoes  and  beans 
being  the  most  frequent.     There  is  a  daily  change  in  the  bill 
1  of  fare  in  order  that  the  appetites  of  the  convicts  shall  not 
I  suffer  from  lack  of  variety. 

This   is  a  menu  which   in  variety  and  quality  surpasses 
j  what  a  great  majority  of  these  convicts  can  obtain  while  out 
of  prison.     In  view  of  the  idle  life  they  are  compelled  to  lead, 
it  is  far  too  generous,  and  accounts  in   part  for  the  unruly 
spirit  displayed  there.     At   Folsom    Prison  a  somewhat  bet- 
ter condition  of  affairs  obtains,  for  the  convicts  are  kept  em- 
ployed in  the  quarry  and  on  the  rock-crusher,  and  any  spirit 
of  insubordination  is   soon  worked   out   of  them.     It  is  for 
this  reason  that  almost  without  exception  the  criminals  who 
are  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  term  in  the  State  prison 
ask  to  be  sent  to  San  Quentin  rather  than  to  Folsom.     The 
fare  given  to  the  prisoners  is  to  be  condemned  because  it  is 
too  generous  ;  that   furnished  for  the   officials   is  to  be  con- 
J  demned  because  it  is  too  extravagant.     Most  people  who  are 
working  for  salaries  have  to  pay  for  their  own  board.     There 
is  no  reason  why  the  tax-payers  of  the   State  of  California 
l  should  pay  for  the  board  of  prison  officials,  but  if  they  must 
!  do  so,  there  is  no   reason   why  they  should  feed  them  on 
1  peeled  asparagus,  stuffed  olives,  French  mushrooms,  seedless 
Sultana  raisins,  and  ripe  California  olives. 


The  State  Prison  at  San   Ouentin  is  receiving  considerable 
Discipline  and      atlenlion    at    the  present   time   and    is    the 


Food  at 
San  Quent 


subject  of  much  well-deserved  criticism.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mills,  who  has  been  a  close  student 
of  penology,  expresses  his  condemnation  in  no  measured 
terms.  "  San  Quentin  is  a  breeding-place  for  criminals,"  he 
declares.  "  We  have  two  great  institutions  where  men 
graduate — the  State  University  and  the  penitentiary.  One 
makes  scholars,  the  other  criminals." 

The  fault  at  San  Quentin,  according  to  Mr.  Mills,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  politicians  rule  there  with  almost  absolute 
power,  and  in  the  further  fact  that  there  is  no  scientific 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments.  When  a  man  is  re- 
strained for  a  term  of  years  corresponding  with  the  gravity 
of  his  offense,  it  is  with  the  belief  that  he  will  improve  under 
the  treatment.  Unless  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
he  will  come  out  of  prison  a  reformed  man,  there  is  no 
reason  for  a  determinate  sentence.  Society  ought  to  keep 
him  there  for  life.  If  the  conception  of  human  duty  is  not 
improved  in  prison,  if  the  convict  does  not  see  that  there  is 
a  power  outside  of  himself  that  will  hold  him  accountable  in 
a  way  that  curtails  him  of  privileges  and  punishes  him  for 
his  delinquencies,  then  the  prison  becomes  a  breeding  place 
for  criminals. 

Mr.  Mills  advocates  a  scientific  system  similar  to  the 
Crawford  plan.  Under  this  system  the  convicts  pass 
through  five  stages  of  treatment.  In  the  first  stage,  he  is 
placed  in  solitary  confinement  for  a  limited  period,  which 
may  be  shortened  by  good  conduct.  Here  he  leams  that 
there  is  a  strong  power  aside  from  himself  whose  decrees  he 
must  obey.  In  the  second  stage,  he  may  speak  to  his  asso- 
ciates and  is  given  more  liberties  and  more  rules  to  obey. 
In  the  third  stage,  he  is  allowed  to  work  with  his  associates. 
In  the  fourth,  he  is  allowed  out  on  parole.  In  the  fifth, 
he  is  made  a  ticket-of-leave  man. 

The  adoption  of  some  such  system  as  this  would  un- 
doubtedly work  a  great  improvement  at  San  Quentin.  At 
present  all  is  left  to  chance  there.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
reform  the  criminal,  and  the  question  of  punishment  re- 
ceives comparatively  little  attention.     Of  the  1,300  prisoners 


Mayo  W.  Hazeltine,  the  famous  book  reviewer  of  the  New 

Dm  d*n\  York  Sun,  has  written  a  personal  tribute  to 

I  Surpass  his  late  chief,  Charles  A.  Dana.     Necrolog- 

|  Greeley?  jca^  articles  are  not  interesting  as  a  rule,  and 

this  departs  only  slightly  from  the  rule,  but  there  are  two  or 

;  three  passages  in  Mr.  Hazeltine's  obituary  which  will  attract 

attention.     For  example,  he  says  : 

"The  magnitude  of  the  services  which  Mr.  Dana  rendered  to  the 
New    York   Tribune  .  .  .  has  never  been   appreciated.     Yet  it  is  no 
secret  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  inner  history  of  that  journal 
that  the  extraordinary  circulation  and  influence  attained  by  it  during 
I  the  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War  was  largely,  if  npt  mainly,  due 
:  to  .  .  .  Mr.  Dana.  ...  It  was  he  rather  than  Horace  Greeley  who 
\  created  it.     The  Utter  indeed  was  primarily  ...  a  writer  of  political 
1  leading  articles.     It  was  not  Greeley  but  his  many-sided  young  coad- 
i  jutor  who  .  .  .  made  the  Tribune  a  fountain  of  instruction  and  stimu- 
i  lauon  to   the  whole   people  of   the  North.  ...  At   more  than   one 
i  grave  crisis,  when  Greeley's  own  faith    faltered  and  his  own  purpose 
I  wavered,  he  leaned  for  guidance  and  support  on  his  more  resolute  co- 
worker.    At  the  date  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  Greeley  almost  despaired 
of    the    republic,    and    it    was    Mr.    Dana's    hand    that    seized    the 
1   Tribune's  helm.     Again,  on  the  outbreak  of   the  rebellion,   Greeley's 
!  heart  sank  and  his  mind  fluttered,  and,  refusing  to  heed  the  counsel  of 
his  undismayed  associate,  he  caused  the  paper  which  had  made  Lin- 
coln's election  possible  to  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  President  an 
!  object  of  aversion  and  distrust.  .  .  .  Dana  differed  from  Greeley  by 
\  virtue  of  a  more  virile  temperament  and  much  greater  moral  steadi- 
\  ness.  .  .  .  He  had  none  of  Greeley's  premature  cock-sureness  and  none 
!  of  his  ill-timed  irresoluteness  after  the  die  was  cast." 

If  all  these  statements  are  correct,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  judgment  of  posterity  on  Greeley  as  an  editor  and  a 
leader  will  have  to  be  revised. 

Despite  the  pronunciamento  of  Governor  Budd  at  the  cele- 
brated love  feast  held  at  the   Palace    Hotel 

Maguire, 

Phelan,  and  the  some  weeks  ago,  when  the  governor  gave 
Examiner.  tne  toast .  «  Let  us  drink  to   the   health   of 

James  D.  Phelan,  San  Francisco's  able  mayor  and  the  com- 
ing governor  of  California,"  another  and  a  dangerous  candi- 
date is  looming  up.  We  remarked  at  the  time  that  Mayor 
Phelan  would  have  to  look  out  for  James  G.  Maguire.  Judge 
Maguire  has  just  formally  declared  his  candidacy,  and  an- 
nounces that  he  intends  to  submit  his  claims  for  the  guber- 
natorial orifice  at  the  next  Democratic  State  convention.  The 
old  slate — which  had  Phelan  for  governor,  Budd  for  Senator, 
and  Maguire  for  the  supreme  bench — has  been  broken. 
Senator  White  was  left  off  this  slate,  and  such  is  his 
strength  in  Southern  California,  and  such  was  his  frankly 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  slate-makers,  that  the  project  fell 
through.  Governor  Budd  has  now  announced  that  the  con- 
dition of  his  health  will  force  him  to  retire  to  private  life  at 
the  close  of  his  term  of  office.  As  White  has  a  mortgage 
on  the  senatorship,  Maguire  has  decided  to  come  out  thus 
early  in  the  day  with  the  announcement  of  his  candidacy 
for  the  governor's  chair. 

If  Maguire  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  gubernatorial  nom- 
ination, this  will  leave  Mayor  Phelan  as  well  as  Governor 
Budd  out  in  the  cold.  The  Examiner^  which  has  been 
patting  Phelan  on  the  back  ever  since  his  election,  did  not 
hesitate  when  this  problem  was  presented  —  Phelan  or 
Maguire.     Such  is   the   gratitude  of  Hearst  for   Maguire's 


Civic 

Purity. 


vigorous  defense  of  him  in  Congress,  when  Grove  Johnson 
made  such  a  savage  attack  upon  his  private  character,  that 
he  has  ordered  his  San  Francisco  organ  to  come  out  for 
Maguire.  Mayor  Phelan  thus  has  his  first  instructive  experi- 
ence of  the  loyalty  of  his  newspaper  ally. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  a  Democratic  point  of  view, 

Congressman  Maguire  is  a  strong  candidate.     He  has  been 

a  bitter  opponent  of  corporations,  and  he  vigorously  fought 

!  the  Pacific  railways  funding  bill.     He  was  himself  a  laboring 

man,  is  a  self-educated  man,  has  retained  his  fellowship  with 

the  working  classes,  and  is  particularly  strong  with  the  labor 

!  unions.     He  is  also  accredited  with  the  support  of  the  single- 

:  tax  advocates.     Their  strength  in  this  State  is  uncertain,  but 

;  they   claim    some    twenty-five    thousand    voters.     Maguire, 

however,  has  disavowed  any  intention  to  make  the  single  tax 

■  an  issue  in   the  next  campaign.     He  says  :  "  It  has  not  yet 

advanced  to  the  stage  of  practical  politics."     It  is  probable, 

however,  that  he  fears  to  make  the  single  tax  an  issue  in  a 

'  State  like  California 

There  is  a  strong  free'-silver  sentiment  throughout  the  in- 
terior of  the  State,  and,  although,  the  election  is  not  a 
national  one,  the  free-silver  organs  will  demand  of  every 
gubernatorial  candidate  that  he  make  a  confession  of  faith. 
Both  Maguire  and  Phelan  came  out  for  free  silver  in  the 
campaign  of  last  year,  and  doubtless  Maguire  will  stand 
by  his  guns,  although  it  is  problematical  whether  Phelan 
will  repeat  his  ante-election  declarations  in  favor  of  free 
silver.  But  whoever  the  Democratic  candidate  may  be,  he 
must  be  solid  on  that  issue  to  win  the  vote  of  the  Bryan- 
Populist  combination  which  now  makes  up  the  Democratic 
party  in  California. 

The  so-called  reform  element  in  San  Francisco  is  kicking 
Pharisaic  because  the  regular  Republican  and  Demo- 

cratic organizations  intend  to  nominate  a 
non-partisan  board  of  freeholders  to  formu- 
late a  charter.  Correspondingly,  the  reform  organs  in  New 
York  are  kicking  because  the  Republicans  dared  to  nominate 
a  Republican  municipal  ticket,  although  the  so-called  Citi- 
zens' Union  had  already  nominated  Lowe  and  an  independ- 
ent municipal  ticket.  But  why  this  kicking?  If  the  Citi- 
zens' Union  in  New  York  and  other  municipal  reformers  in 
other  cities  have  a  right  to  nominate  tickets  of  their  own, 
have  not  the  Republicans  a  right  to  nominate  tickets,  too? 
The  peculiar  and  Pharisaic  kind  of  civic  purity  which  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  sole  right  to  nominate  candidates  and  de- 
nies it  to  others,  is  not  the  kind  which  appeals  to  the  average 
American  citizen. 

The  troubles  which  San  Francisco  is  now  having  over  her 
n. ,,-  -~-,.  decreased  assessments  and  decreased  reve- 

CHICAGO  S 

Diminished  nues  are  eclipsed  by  those  of  Chicago.     The 

Revenues.  assessments  of  Chicago,  as  finally  settled  by 

the  State  board  of  equalization,  bring  in  about  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  less  than  last  year.  All  the  departments 
are  endeavoring  to  come  inside  of  their  decreased  appropri- 
ations. The  drainage  board  fear  that  they  will  be  obliged 
to  stop  work  on  the  big  drainage  canal.  The  Chicago  papers 
say  that  there  is  danger  that  the  city  will  be  forced  to  aban- 
don a  cash  basis  and  come  down  to  the  use  of  scrip.  The 
diminished  assessments  are  due  to  the  business  depression 
of  the  past  few  years.  This  depression  has  been  worse  in 
Chicago  than  in  any  large  city  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
universally  ascribed  there  to  the  reaction  following  the 
World's  Fair  of  1893.  The  Chicago  press  and  people  do 
not  now  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  this  was  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  that  Chicago  has  experienced,  next  to  the 
great  fire. 

The  daily  papers  are  not  content  with  plastering  pictures 

Typographic  0Ver  their   P^S*5'  most   of  which    are    super- 

Freaks  of  fluous  and  all  of  which  are  bad.     They  have 

the  Dailies.  now  devised  all  sorts   of  typographic  freaks 

with  which  to  disfigure  the  pages  already  defaced  by  poor 
pictures.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
pursue  the  windings  of  an  article  in  and  out  of  the  pictures 
and  over  to  the  inner  pages  where  its  ramifications  generally 
terminate.  For,  according  to  the  "  new  journalism,"  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  all  the  news  features  on  the  first  page 
with  a  whoop  and  a  howl,  allowing  them  to  trickle  out  like 
stale  treacle  on  the  inside  pages.  But  this  desire  to  get 
evetything  "featured  "  on  the  first  page  has  brought  about 
the  condition  which  makes  the  daily  papers  look  like  picture- 
puzzles.  As  if  to  add  to  the  confusion,  some  inspired 
editorial  idiot  has  now  devised  a  plan  of  inclosing  in  borders 
all  sorts  of  stories,  scraps  of  interviews,  sayings  of  indi- 
viduals more  or  less  obscure,  and  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
generally  of  the  news  of  the  day.  There  is  thus  made  up  a 
sort  of  journalistic  remnant-counter  or  newspaper  rag-bag, 
which  is  surrounded  with  variegated  black  borders  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  hideousness,  and  around  which  must  coil  and 
curl  and  convolute  the  genuine  news  of  the  day.  The  hapless 
purchaser  of  a  newspaper  is  now  forced  to  pick  out  the  news 
not  only  from  amid  the  pictures  which  deface  the  p 
the  dailies,  but  from  these  typographical  monstrosities 
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THE    REDEMPTION    OF    A    DEVIL. 


A  Tale  of  the  Inherited. 


Babe  Espinosa  was  the  only  daughter  of  Gavina  Espinosa, 
whose  wife  the  saints   had  called  early,  and  her  place  had 
been  supplied  by  a  woman  whom  Babe  had  been  taught  to 
call  "  Aunt  Tinto."     The  Espinosas  kept  a  small  Mexican 
restaurant  on  Santa  Lucia  Street,  where  tortillas,  enchiladas, 
tamales,  red    wine,    and    other  hot  stuffs  were  attractions. 
Babe  had  been    brought    up  in   the   restaurant  and   in  the 
street — in  the  gutter,  if  that  was  out  of  Aunt  Tinto's  way —  ! 
though  she  had  a  faint  remembrance  of  a  yard  around  an 
old  adobe,  where  there  was   myrtle  with   big  blue  blossoms  ! 
and  broken  borders  of  gaudy   flowers,  and  thinking  of  the 
adobe  she  thought  of  the  myrtle,  and  thinking  of  the  myrtle 
she  saw  it   on  a  grave  in  a  place  where  there   were  many  j 
thin,   wooden  crosses,  some  of   them  always    leaning  over  ' 
with   a   promise  to  join  those  that  bad   lain   down  like  the  j 
sleepers.     She  had  been   christened  Maria  ;  but  after  some  [ 
years  and  some   slips   she  had  repudiated  the  name  as  too 
commonplace  for  her,  and  had  assumed  the  name  of  her  in-  I 
nocence  because  of  the  travesty  it  was.     "  Marias  are  thicker  . 
than  virgins,"  said    Babe,   whereat   her  followers    laughed.  I 
These   were   all  young   men.     Women  did  not   like    Babe,  i 
and  she  did  not  like  women. 

Babe  was  wiry,  square-shouldered,  and  slim-waisted.     She  ] 
attracted  attention  wherever  she  went.     Everything  she  did 
was  done  with  this  in  the  vista,  and  she  would  have  succeeded 
had  she  only  posed  as  propriety.     The  conformation  of  her  j 
supra-orbital  region  caused  the  other  Marias  to  accuse  her  of  . 
the  evil  eye.     Her  hair,  worn  old  style,  parted  in  the  middle  I 
and  carried   down  over  her  ears,  was  black,  and   only  less 
coarse  than  the  mane  of  a  mustang,  and  her  hair  and  eyes 
would  have  been  observed  in  any  aggregation. 

Babe  had  a  familiar,  one  Vico  Rotianzi,  the  Hunchback 
of  The  Pocket.  The  Pocket  was  a  haunt  of  ill-repute,  a  i 
cluster  of  old  low  tenements  in  the  centre  of  a  block  where 
there  were  houses  facing  the  sidewalk  in  the  regulation  civic 
way.  Vico  was  tall  for  a  hunchback,  owing  to  his  very  long 
legs.  Babe  was  so  strong  that  she  could  put  a  hand  under 
either  hump  and  lift  Vico  about,  while  his  long  legs  dangled 
like  a  rag  doll's. 

Through  all  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  town  the  odd- 
looking  pair  went  at  will  and  at  all  hours.  "  The  Devil  and 
the  Devil's  Own,"  Babe  said  of  them,  and  the  Marias  said, 
spite  of  her  sex,  the  Devil  was  Babe. 

Often  they  passed  old  Mateo  Tiveros  and  his  tamale- 
stand.  Sometimes  they  flouted  the  old  man  ;  sometimes 
they  wheedled  him  out  of  a  tamale  by  promises  of  sweet 
yerba  santa ;  sometimes  secured  it  by  mere  bold  banter  ; 
but  one  night,  late,  when  there  was  no  moon  and  old  Mateo's 
red  lantern,  low  and  smoky,  cast  a  light  that  would  hardly  j 
have  done  for  a  photographer's  dnrk-room,  and  Babe  and 
Vico  were  bold  with  bad  wine,  a  whim  struck  Babe  to  upset 
old  Mateo  and  his  outfit. 

A  whisper  to  Vico  won  him  to  the  scheme,  and  in  a  few  i 
twinklings  the  lantern  oil  had  spread  itself  a  la  Mayonnaise 
upon  the  outer  husks  of  the  few  tamales  remaining  in  the 
steamer.  To  Babe's  surprise,  Vico  lay  in  the  Mayonnaise,  and 
she  found  the  night  air  cool  upon  her  spine,  for  old  Mateo  had 
disposed  of  Vico  with  a  single  left-hander,  and  with  a  stroke 
of  a  sharp  knife  had  ripped  Babe's  clothing  from  neck  to 
waist.  Babe  wet  her  dress-skirt  at  the  fountain,  tore  off 
Vico's  collar,  opened  his  shirt,  and  mopped  his  face,  neck, 
and  breast  till  consciousness  returned.  Then  she  took  off 
his  coat,  threw  it  around  her  shoulders,  buttoned  one  button, 
got  Vico  on  his  feet,  and  half  led,  half  carried  him  home 
and  put  him  to  bed. 

She  thought  of  smelling-salts  for  Vico,  and  began  to  rum- 
mage for  a  green  bottle  with  an  oroide  top  that  had  once  held 
some.  Not  finding  it  in  one  place,  she  looked  in  another, 
when,  feeling  something  unusual  in  the  old  zinc  trunk,  she  | 
drew  it  forth  and  shuddered  till  the  split  clothing  slipped 
down  on  her  tawny  shoulders  as  she  saw  a  wooden  cross 
with  an  ivory  figure  in  fixed  contortion  upon  it.  Then  she 
remembered  that  once  upon  a  time  she  had  stood  by  an  old 
chest  when  her  father  found  the  crucifix,  and  he,  too,  had 
trembled. 

"  Who  is  it  ? "  she  had  asked. 

"One  Jesus,"  her  father  had  said.     "  He  was  your  grand-  i 
mother's-     He  is  a  dead  man,  and  the  dead  are  as  earth 
and  air  and  water.     I  will  have  nothing  of  this  Jesus." 

He  threw  the  Jesus  in  the  strong-box,  then  heaped  cloth- 
ing upon  it  and  jumped  in  and  stamped  upon  it. 

Why  had  he  not  thrown  it  away  ? 

Another  day  she  had  meant  to  do  so,  for  she  smothered  ' 
when  she  thought  of  that  yellow,  hurt-looking  man,  bleeding  j 
and  nailed  and  trampled  under   the  clothing  in  the  tight 
box.     She  had  gone  with  creeping  flesh  and  got  him  out. 

Why  had  she  not  thrown  him  away  ?  Why  had  she  for- 
gotten him?  Strange  it  seemed  to  her,  that  moan  of  Vico's 
at  that  moment:  "Jesus,  mercy — my  Jesus,  mercy — my 
poor  head." 

Her  grandmother  had  kept  Jesus  by  her.     Had  he  done 
something  for  her?     Would   he   do    something   for  Vico? 
She  could  not  bear  to  look  at  him  even  in  the  dim  light,  but  ■ 
she  laid  him  on  Vico's   breast  and  took  Vico's  hands  and 
put  them  upon  him. 

Babe  could  not  breathe.  Her  face  burned.  Her  bare 
breast  burned.  She  felt  her  way  to  the  back  porch,  heavily 
overhung  by  flowering  bean  and  balsam  vines,  but  the  night 
air  did  not  cool  her,  though  her  clothing  had  slipped  off  her 
arms  and  fallen  down  from  her  belt,  and  her  wet  skirts  clung 
to  her  limbs. 

Her  father  sat  there  in  a  low,  wide  rocker — her  father, 
stupid  with  heavy  food  and  sour  wine — and  another  form 
was  coming  up  the  black  adobe  walk.  It  was  not  mist  only, 
nor  shadow,  nor  cloud,  yet  Babe  knew  not  what  else  to  call 
it  and  it  came  to  the  railing  and  stood  without  and  spoke  to 
dim,  her  father  :  "  The  step  is  fallen,  husband,  and  the  , 
porch  is  falling  with  the  thick  vine,  and  my  child  is  fallen."  , 


"  What  business  is  it  of  yours  ?  "  replied  Gavina  Espinosa, 
with  sullen  bravado.  Then  he  burst  out  wrathfully  :  "  By 
God,  in  the  course  of  nature  you  have  no  right  to  be  here, 
you  are  dead  and  useless." 

"  Dead  ?  I  am  not  dead,"  said  the  Mist.  "  Death  frees 
us.  Death  rests  us.  Death  soothes  pain,  but  I  am  bond 
and  weary  and  1  suffer." 

11  Anyhow,  your  grave  is  over  there,  flat  under  the 
myrtle." 

"Ah,"  said  the  Mist,  "I  did  not  know  what  I  now  per- 
ceive. I  am  dead,  praised  be  God,  and  He  is  God  ;  and 
now  that  you  have  cast  me  out  and  told  me  there  is  no 
bond  between  you  and  me,  I  am  indeed  free  and  my  grave 
is  over  there,  but  not  flat  under  the  myrtle.  Don't  you  re- 
member I  asked  you  not  to  pat  it  down  ?  And  it  has  never 
fallen.  Lift  the  myrtle  and  you  will  see.  I  go  to  my 
grave.  The  earth  is  calm  and  soft  and  kindly.  Nature 
has  made  it  so.  Tell  my  daughter  that  I  went  to  my 
grave." 

In  the  gray  of  morning  Babe  came  to  herself  in  the  old 
porch.  She  looked  for  her  father.  He  was  not  there, 
neither  was  the  wide  rocker.  Had  they  really  been  there  ? 
Babe  lay  and  thought.  When  she  got  up,  she  was  a 
changed  woman. 

She  bathed  Vico's  face  and  hands.  He  could  not  rise. 
She  brought  breakfast  for  him,  and  served  it  with  the  only 
pure  womanly  tenderness  that  had  ever  been  spontaneous 
with  her.  Vico  ate  and  afterward  slept.  She  mothered 
him  all  day.  He  did  not  understand  Babe's  new  whim. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  he  rose  and  dressed,  wondering  what 
her  evening  mood  would  be. 

She  would  not  let  him  go  till  he  had  eaten  food  brought 
with  her  new  grace.  They  ate  together,  and  when  he  felt 
new  again  and  wholly  well-fed  and  comfortable,  he  put  his 
arms  around  Babe  and  kissed  her.  She  put  her  arms  around 
him  and  kissed  him,  too,  as  a  good  woman  might  have  done. 

"  I  am  going  to  be  good,  Vico,"  she  said.  Vico  had  felt 
her  strength  when  she  was  bad  to  him,  and  he  was  not  ill- 
pleased.  "Let's  both  be  good,  Vico,"  she  went  on  ;  "let's 
go  to  the  priest  and  be  married." 

Vico  was  so  much  astounded  that  he  took  her  arms  from 
around  him.  He  looked  at  her.  Yes,  she  meant  it.  Vico 
was  as  much  an  inheritance  as  any  one  of  his  traits.  He 
was  the  product  of  an  ancestry  of  inconstant  men. 

Vico  laughed. 

That  the  accustomed  anger  did  not  blaze  from  her  eyes 
made  him  laugh  consumedly,  and  when  a  tear  stole  down 
her  cheek  the  situation   became  amusing   beyond  all  things. 

Vico  laughed. 

The  echoes  of  his  evil  mirth  came  back  to  the  grieving 
woman  as  he  went  down  the  street  to  tell  his  boon  com- 
panions of  Babe's  latest  madness. 

How  Vico  laughed  !  A.  Kalfus  Spero. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1897. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


A  "  bottle-lake"  is  the  most  concise  term  that  can  be  used 
to  describe  the  new  subterranean  tank  which  the  Italian-Swiss 
colony  has  just  completed  at  Asti,  for  storing  half  a  million 
gallons  of  wine.  First  an  excavation  was  made  in  a  rocky 
hillside  in  the  rear  of  the  winery.  Next  a  wall  of  concrete, 
two  feet  in  thickness,  was  put  in  the  floor  and  sides,  and  built 
into  the  cover,  the  latter  being  supported  by  fifteen  steel 
girders.  Next  the  entire  surface  was  covered  with  a  lining 
of  pure  cement,  and  finally  this  was  glazed  to  the  imperme- 
ability of  glass.  The  whole  has  been  buried  beneath  three 
feet  of  earth,  and  soon  grass  will  grow  above  the  wine  lake. 
The  cement  wine  tank  is  one  hundred  and  four  feet  long, 
thirty-four  feet,  wide  and  twenty  four  feet  high.  The  con- 
tents may  be  drawn  off  by  gravitation.  There  are  several 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  construction  of  the  con- 
crete and  cement  cistern.  One  of  these  it  is  expected  will 
be  that  the  wine  will  be  maintained  at  an  even,  cool  temper- 
ature. Another  is  the  equal  blending  of  five  hundred  thous- 
and gallons  of  wine  at  one  lime.  A  third  is  the  saving  in 
insurance.  This  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  which  in  five  years  would  repay  the 
cost  of  construction. 

A  bicyclist  who  got  tired  of  mending  punctures  in  his 
tire  thought  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  he  could  make 
the  tire  solid  and  use  the  pneumatic  principle  on  the  hub. 
He  has  now  constructed  a  bicycle  on  this  principle  and  finds 
that  it  not  only  does  away  with  the  possibility  of  punctures, 
but  that  its  takes  up  vibration  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
pneumatic  wheel  and  greatly  decreases  the  shock  when  an  ob- 
stacle is  ridden  over.  The  pneumatic  tube  in  the  hub  is  so 
well  protected  that  there  is  absolutely  no  wear  upon  it ;  hence 
it  can  not  become  out  of  order  and  will  last  about  three  years. 
No  plugs  nor  repair-kit  is  necessary  with  this  bicycle.  For 
that  reason  General  Miles  of  the  United  States  army  is  said 
to  have  ordered  ten  of  the  bicycles  made  with  which  to  ex- 
periment. 

The  Kansas  State  superintendent  of  schools  has  dis- 
covered that  thousands  of  dollars  belonging  to  the  State 
school  funds  are  annually  squandered  by  the  scattering 
residents  of  the  plains  of  Western  Kansas.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  case  of  W.  H.  Freeman,  whose  family 
are  the  only  residents  of  a  school  district  in  Logan  County. 
His  wife,  his  son,  and  himself  annually  elect  themselves 
members  of  the  school  board,  vote  a  six-months'  school  at 
thirty  dollars  a  month,  and  employ  the  daughter  as  teacher, 
her  brother  being  the  only  scholar.  Thousands  of  dollars 
are  annually  wasted  in  this  way. 


Mr. 


Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
Thar  showed  up  out'n  Denver  in  the  spring  uv  '81 
A  man  who'd  worked  with  Dana  on  the  Noo  York  Sun. 
His  name  wuz  Cantell  Whoppers,  'nd  he  wuz  a  sight  ter  view 
Ez  he  walked  inter  the  orfice  'nd  inquired  fer  wurk  to  do. 
Thar  warn't  no  places  vacant  then — fer  be  it  understood 
That  wuz  the  time  when  talent  flourished  at  that  aliiiood  ; 
But  thar  the  stranger  lingered.  lellin'  Raymond  'nd  the  rest 
Uv  what  perdigeous  wonders  he  could  do  when  at  his  best, 
'Till  finally  he  stated  (quite  by  chance)  that  he  hed  done 
A  heap  uv  work  with  Dana  on  the  Noo  York  Sun. 

Wall,  that  wuz  quite  another  tiling ;  we  owned  that  ary  cuss 
Who'd  worked  Pr  Mr.  Dana  niust  be  good  enough  for  us  J 
And  so  we  tuk  the  stranger's  word  'nd  nipped  him  while  we  could, 
For  if  we  didn't  take  him  we  knew  John  Arkins  would ; 
And  Cooper,  too,  wuz  mouzin'  round  fer  enterprise  'nd  brains, 
Whenever  them  commodities  blew  in  across  the  plains. 
At  any  rate  we  nailed  him.  which  made  ol'  Cooper  swear 
And  Arkins  tear  out  handfuls  uv  his  copious  curly  hair  ; 
But  we  set  back  and  cackled,  "nd  hed  a  power  uv  fun 
With  our  man  who'd  worked  with  Dana  on  the  Noo  York  Sun. 

It  made  our  eyes  hang  on  our  cheeks  'nd  lower  jaws  ter  drop, 
Ter  hear  that  feller  tellin'  how  ol'  Dana  run  his  shop: 
It  seems  that  Dana  wuz  the  biggest  man  you  ever  saw — 
He  lived  on  human  bein's,  'nd  preferred  to  eat  "em  raw  ! 
If  he  hed  Democratic  drugs  ter  take,  before  he  took  'em. 
As  good  old  allopathic  laws  prescribe,  he  alius  shook  'em. 
The  man  that  could  set  down  'nd  write  like  Dany  never  grew, 
And  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  wuzn't  half  what  Dana  knew  ; 
The  consequence  appeared  to  be  that  nearly  every  one 
Concurred  with  Mr.  Dana  of  the  Noo  York  Sun. 

This  feller,  Cantell  Whoppers,  never  brought  an  item  in, 

He  spent  his  time  at  Perrin's  shakin'  poker  dice  fr  gin. 

Whatever  the  assignment,  he  wuz  alius  sure  to  shirk — 

He  wuz  very  long  on  likker,  and  all-fired  short  on  work ! 

If  any  other  cuss  had  played  the  tricks  he  dared  ter  play, 

The  daisies  would  be  bloomin'  over  his  remains  to-day  ; 

But  somehow  folks  respected  him  and  stood  him  to  the  last, 

Considerin'  his  superior  connections  in  the  past. 

So,  when  he  bilked  at  poker,  not  a  sucker  drew  a  gun 

On  the  man  who'd  worked  with  Dana  on   the  Noo  York  Sun. 

Wall,  Dana  came  ter  Denver  in  the  fall  uv  '83. 

A  very  different  party  from  the  man' we  thought  ter  see — 

A  nice  'nd  clean  old  gentleman,  so  dignerfied  'nd  calm. 

You  bet  yer  life  he  never  did  no  human  bein'  harm  ! 

A  certain  hearty  manner  'nd  a  fullness  uv  the  vest 

Betokened  that  his  sperrits  'nd  his  victuals  wuz  the  best  ; 

His  face  was  so  benevolent,  his  smile  so  sweet  'nd  kind. 

That  they  seemed  to  be  the  reflex  uv  an  honest,  healthy  mind  ; 

And  God  has  set  upon  his  head  a  crown  uv  silver  hair 

In  promise  uv  the  golden  crown  He  meaneth  him  to  wear. 

So,  uv  us  boys  that  met  him  out'n  Denver,  there  .wuz  none 

But  fell  in  love  with  Dana  uv  the  Noo  York  Sun. 

But  when  he  came  to  Denver  in  the  fall  of  '83, 

His  old  friend  Cantell  Whoppers  disappeared  upon  a  spree ; 

The  very  thought  of  seein'  Dana  worked  upon  him  so 

(They  hadn't  been  together  fer  a  year  or  two,  you  know), 

That  he  borrowed  all  the  stuff  he  could  and  started  on  a  bat, 

And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  didn't  see  him  after  that. 

So,  when  ol'  Dana  hove  in  sight,  we  couldn't  understand 

Why  he  didn't  seem  to  notice  that  his  crony  wa'n't  on  hand  ; 

No  casual  allusion,  not  a  question,  no,  not  one, 

For  the  man  who'd  "  worked  with  Dana  on  the  Noo  York  Sun  "I 

We  broke  it  gently  to  him,  but  he  didn't  seem  surprised, 

Thar  wuz  no  big  burst  uv  passion  as  we  fellows  had  surmised. 

He  said  that  Whoppers  wuz  a  man  he'd  never  heerd  about. 

But  he  mought  have  carried  papers  on  a  Jersey  City  route  ; 

And  then  he  recollected  hearin'  Mr.  Laffan  say 

That  he'd  fired  a  man  named  Whoppers  fur  bein'  drunk  one  day. 

Which,  with  more  likker  underneath  than  money  in  his  vest. 

Had  started  on  a  freight-train  fur  the  gTeat  'nd  bounding  West, 

But  further  information  or  statistics  he  had  none 

Uv  the  man  who'd  "  worked  with  Dana  on  the  Noo  York  Sun." 

We  dropped  the  matter  quietly  'nd  never  made  no  fuss — 

When  we  get  played  for  suckers,  why,  that's  a  horse  on  us  ! — 

But  every  now  'nd  then  we  Denver  fellers  have  to  laff 

To  hear  some  other  paper  boast  uv  havin'  on  its  staff" 

A  man  who's  "worked  with  Dana,"  'nd  then  we  fellers 

And  pull  our  hats  down  on  our  eyes  'nd  set  around 

It  seems  like  Dana  couldn't  be  as  smart  as  people  say, 

If  he  educates  so  many  folks  'nd  lets  'em  get  away  ; 

And,  as  for  us,  in  future  we'll  be  very  apt  to  shun 

The  man  who   "worked  with  Dana  on  the  Noo  York  Sun.' 


i  wink 
think. 


But  bless  ye,  Mr.  Dana  !     May  you  live  a  lhousan"  years, 
To  sort  o'  keep  things  lively  in  this  vale  of  human  tears  ; 
An'  may  /  live  a  thousan',  too, — a  thousan'  less  a  day, 
For  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  on  earth  to  hear  you'd  passed  awai 
And  when  it  comes  your  time  to  go  you'll  need  no  Latin  ch; 
Nor  biographic  data  put  in  your  epitaph  ; 
But  one  straight  line  of  English  and  of  truth  will  let  folks 
The  homage  'nd  the  gratitude  'nd  reverence  they  owe  ; 
You'll  need  no  epitaph  but  this :   "  Here  sleeps  the  man  who 
That  best  'nd  brightest  paper,  the  Noo  York  Sun." 

— Eugene  Field. 
^  •  » 

Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  formulated  his  idea  of 
the  city  Hygeiopolis,  analogous  to  Plato's  ideal  republic,  in 
a  lecture  in  Brighton  Dome  before  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation. In  preparing  this  discourse  by  the  sea-side,  he 
traced  a  plan  of  the  city  of  health  with  his  cane  in  the 
sand  for  the  amusement  of  his  little  daughter.  He  thus 
illustrated  model  sewage,  water  supply,  ventilation,  parks, 
etc.  The  night  wind  blew  away  the  sand  sketch,  and  it  had 
to  be  renewed  in  the  morning.  But,  said  an  American 
critic,  though  "  the  winds  blew  it  away,  they  blew  it  all  over 
the  world."  Nor  were  these  words  hyperbolical,  for  the 
address  took  the  audience  by  storm,  and  all  London  papers, 
from  Punch  to  the  Times,  as  well.  It  made  the  fortune  of 
the  Sanitary  Review,  and  added  more  to  the  lecturer's  fame, 
than  any  single  effort  of  his  career. 


It  will  surprise  many  to  hear  that  animals  are  dying  of 
thirst  this  fall  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia.  It  is  not  a 
swamp  at  all,  so  far  as  water  makes  one,  and  bears,  panthers, 
deer,  and  other  wild  animals  flock  to  Lake  Drummond  to 
slake  their  thirst.  The  lake  is  lower  than  was  ever  known 
before. 


Mile.  Lucie  Faure's  name  has  figured  somewhat   pron 
nently  in  the  papers  in  connection  with  the  Duchesse  d'Uzi 
Some  days  ago  a  story  appeared  to  the  effect  that    Mil 
Lucie  had  paid   the  duchess  a  visit.       The   anti-FaureistsfL. 
were  immediately  ready  to  discern  the  beginning  of  a  plot 
by  which  the  republic  was  to  be  sold  to  the  royalist  lady,  and 
ominous  forebodings  were  muttered.     The  Figaro  has  had 
to  explain  that  there  was  nothing  portentous  in  the  visit  oi 
the  duchess  and   Mile.   Faure,   who  are  both  interested  ir 
charitable  work,  about  which  the  duchess   wrote  the  latter. 
Mile.  Lucie  went  over  from  the  Chateau  de   Rambouillett 
where  the  president's  family  are  en  villegiature,  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Bonnelles,  which  is  not  distant,  and,  as  a  mere  cour- 
tesy, the  duchess  later  returned  the  visit 


I 


November  i,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE   LAST    LOUIS. 


Some  Account  of  the  Gouty   Monarch  who    Followed   Napoleon— 

Pen-Pictures  of  the  Restoration,  from  Lady  Jackson's 

"  Court    of   the    Tuileries." 

"The  Court  of  the  Tuileries"  is  the  tide  of  an  interesting 
work  by  Lady  Jackson  which  has  just  been  republished  in 
this  country.  The  author  is  well  known  for  her  erudite  and 
at  the  same  time  vivacious  studies  in  French  history,  such  as 
"Old  Paris,"  and  "The  Court  of  France  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,"  and  the  two  volumes  now  under  consideration  rank 
with  her  most  interesting  books.  They  cover  the  period 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  less 
than  forty  years,  but  a  period  in  which  France  saw  many 
changes,  and  in  their  preparation  the  author  has  drawn 
copiously  o"n  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  time. 

The  narrative  opens   with  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
allied  armies,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  restoration  of 
I   the  Bourbon  dynasty.     In  describing  Louis  the  Eighteenth's  , 

entry  into  Paris,  which  was  accomplished  on  a  bright  May 
I  morning,  in  an  open  carnage  drawn  by  six  horses,  Lady 
I  Jackson  gives  a  brief  portrait  of  the  new  king.  "  He  wore," 
1  she  says,  "a  light  blue  coat  with  epaulettes  and  gilt  buttons, 
1  red  velvet  gauers,  velvet  boots,  and  a  round  hat.  His  hair, 
1  or  wig,  was  powdered.  The  grand  cross  of  the  Order  of 
'  Saint  Louis  was  suspended  over  his  white  waistcoat,  and  a  ! 
'  large  white  cockade  decorated  the   left  side  of  his  coat ;  it 

had  been  pinned  there  by  the  august  fat  hands  of  the  prince  , 
,  regent — a  parting  token  of  his  friendship  on  bidding  a  final 
adieu  to  the  French  king.     As  he  had  been  placed  in  his 
carriage  on  quitting  St.  Ouen,  his  excessive  corpulence  and 
chronic  gout  obliged  him  immovably  to  remain.     His  coun-  j 
tenance  wore  a  frigid,  defiant  expression. 

"On  the  king's  left  hand  sat  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
the  daughter  of  that  unfortunate  pair  whose  weakness  and 
incapacity  on  the  one  hand,  folly  and  extreme  levity  on  the 
1  other,  brought  so  much  evil  on  France  and  so  sad  a  fate  on 
themselves.  It  was  natural,  however,  that  their  errors  should 
now  be  forgotten,  and  bitter  recollections  give  place  to  sym- 
pathy, when  the  sons  and  daughters  and  aged  widows  of  the- 
viclims  of  the  red-handed  chief  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  beheld 
the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  Marie  Antoinette  re- 
turning amongst  them.  But  more  closely  were  they  in  heart 
attracted  toward  her  when  those  standing  nearest  her  carriage 
I  told  to  the  crowd  around  them,  in  subdued  and  respectful 
tones,  ( She  weeps.'  And  many  wept  with  her.  Tears 
I  effaced  the  derisive  laugh  that  had  but  just  before  played  on 
their  features  when,  in  reply  to  the  anxious  questioning  of  the 
spectators  as  to  which  was  the  'new  king1 — for  the  old 
Princes  de  Conde,  father  and  son,  both  solemn  and  severe, 
were  also  in  the  royal  carriage — a  voice  m  the  crowd  loudly 
blurted  out,  *  C'est  ce  gros  goutteux  '  ('  It  is  that  big  gouty 
t  fellow  ! ')  As  if  in  contempt  for  this  unkingly  looking  king, 
a  startling  shout  of  l  Vive  la  garde  imperiale  ! '  burst  forth 
in  response,  and  was  again  and  again  repeated  ;  but  none 
cried  *  Long  live   the  king  ! '     The  duchess  put  down  the 

•  parasol  with  which  she  had  partly  concealed  her  emotion, 
and  cast  a  penetrating  glance  on  the  people.  It  was  a  glance 
of  intense  hate  !  Had  its  power  been  equal  to  her  will,  it 
would  have  scattered  those  presumptuous  rebels  with  the  full 

'  force  of  a  shower  of  mitraille.  Louis,  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, would  have  had  the  duchess  smile  on  the  crowd,  and 

*  bow  unceasingly — representing  an  angel  of  pardon  and  peace, 
a  mediatress,  if  need  were,  between  them  and  the  awe-inspir- 
ing right  divine,  of  which  he  was  the  awfully  majestic  imper- 
sonation.    But  if  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was  to  play  the 

\  angel  con  amort,  it  must  be  in  the  spirit  of  an  avenging  one. 
As  such  she  returned  to  France." 

This  sour-visaged  lady  soon  issued  an  order  against  the 
1    wearing  of  diamonds,  flowers,  and  other   ornaments,  which 
.    was  not  rescinded  until  the  new  year,  when  she  made  her 
first  announced    public  appearance   in   a  dazzling   array  of 
jewels.     The  occasion  was  the  revival  of  the  old  custom  of 
royalty  dining  in  public.      With  it  was   also  re-introduced 
the  "  right  of  the  tabouret."     This  was  plainly  marking  the 
'    distinction  between   the   empire    and   the   monarchy,  these 
>   customs   having   formed  no  part  of  the  court   etiquette  of 
the  former.     Saint  Louis  himself  dined  frequently  in  public 
with  his  chiefs  and  retainers  around  him.     During  the  four 
centuries  intervening  between  the  reigns  of  Louis  the  Saint 
and  Louis  th^  Grand  Monarque  the  custom  was  suppressed 
for  revived  according  to  the  mood  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
The   magnificent    Louis    the    Fourteenth   never   ate    in  the 
'   presence  of  an  admiring  public.      He  required  for  his  sus- 
tenance as  much  food  as  five  strong  men  of  hearty  appetite 
could  consume,  and  alone  and  in  solemn  state  he  devoured 
it.     Louis  the  Eighteenth's   public  dining,  as    Lady  Jackson 
describes  it,   can    not  have  been    a  sight  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  respect  his  subjects   bore  him.       "  Usually  the 
king  was  wheeled  into  the  banqueting-room.     On  his  first 
appearance  he  decides  to  walk.     Supported  by  his  Hartwell 
cane  (a  cherished  souvenir  of  his  exile),  and  leaning  heavily 
an  the  arm  of  the  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  he  con- 
A  '.rives  to  reach  the  centre  of  the  large  horse-shoe  table,  and 
I  is  then  placed  comfortably  in  his  arm-chair.     On  his  right 
L •  sits  the  stern,   unsympathetic   Duchesse  d'Angouleme;    on 
£?ais  left  Monsieur  le  Comte  d'Artois,  with  his  'august  son' 
Angouleme  beside  him  ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  '  illustrious 
iuchess  '  sits  Monseigneur  the  Due  de  Berry.     On  each  side 
)f  the  table,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
scene  of  action,   is  ranged  a  row  of  folding  seats  without 
Jacks,  les  tabourets.     On   them  are  seated  the  duchesses  of 
indent  stock,  together  with  the  scarcely  tolerated  parz'enues, 
ill    in  full    court    costume.     The  royal    party    being  small, 
hese  ladies  have  the  advantage  of  uninterrupted  contempla- 
ion  of  his  'sacred  majesty's'   and   his   august  family's  un- 
qualed  prowess  in  the  demolition  of  all  that  comes  before 
hem.     The  king's  favorite  dish  of  fifteen  mutton  cutlets — 
:  ill  of  which,  saute"es  au  jus,  he  daily  dispatches  at  breakfast 
ind  again  at  dinner,  varied  by  a  sauce  a  la  champagne — 
ippears  as   usual,  and  as  usual  soon  disappears.     A  light 


:  vpea 


railing,  breast  high,  extends  along  the  gallery  at  the  foot  of  j 
the  table  at  which  royalty  is  regaling  itself,  the  repast  last- 
ing long'  enough  for  ten  thousand  people  to  pass  before  this 
barrier  and  to  get  a  glimpse  of  their  new  masters." 

Other  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  restore  the  past 
met  with  even  less  favor.  The  celebrated  tragic  actress, 
Mile.  Raucourt,  died  at  that  time.  "  She  had  retired  from  the  | 
stage  for  many  years,"  says  Lady  Jackson,  "  and  employed 
her  large  fortune  in  acts  of  benevolence.  Also  she  left  in 
her  will  a  legacy  of  considerable  amount  to  the  church, 
which  was  accepted,  for  distribution  to  the  poor  of  her  j 
parish.  She  was  generally  much  respected,  and  when  her 
funeral  took  place  a  very  numerous  cortege  assembled  to 
accompany  it  to  St.  Roch.  On  arriving  at  the  church  the 
doors  were  found  closed,  the  cure  refusing  to  allow  the  body 
to  be  brought  into  the  sacred  edifice,  actors  and  actresses 
under  the  old  regime  being  denied  the  rites  of  the  church. 
Submit  to  this  tyranny  the  people  vehemently  declared  they 
would  not.  No  attention,  however,  being  given  to  the  de- 
mand that  the  doors  of  St.  Roch  be  opened,  a  great  commo- 
tion ensued.  Several  hundred  persons  had  joined  the 
already  numerous  assemblage,  and  an  attack  on  the  massive 
church-doors  began.  At  length  they  yielded  :  and,  just  as 
the  newly  formed  Swiss  regiment  appeared  on  the  scene  to 
disperse  the  assailants,  the  coffin  was  borne  triumphantly 
into  the  church.  Fortunately  two  priests  were  there,  and 
appeared  to  be  waiting  the  approach  of  the  coffin.  Unhesi- 
tatingly they  began  to  intone  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  which 
at  once  restored  order." 

Another  actress  who  almost  caused  a  riot  at  about  this 
time  was  the  famous  Mile.  Mars.  She  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Napoleon,  and  did  not  scruple  to  avow  it  openly. 
"  By  way  of  expressing  this  feeling,"  writes  Lady  Jackson, 
"  as  well  as  her  antipathy  to  the  Bourbons  who  had  sup- 
planted her  hero,  she  one  day,  when  informed  that  the 
king  had  reestablished  the  long  disbanded  ornamental  legi- 
ments  of  household  troops,  replied  by  the  witty  calembour, 
'  Mars  and  the  gardes  du  corps  have  nothing  in  common.' 
This,  being  whispered  about,  reached  the  ears  of  some 
of  those  valiant  carpet-knights,  who  are  said  to  have  winced 
terribly  under  the  disdainful  sentence  passed  on  them  by 
the  beautiful  and  spiriiuelle  actress.  But  when  Mme.  du 
Cayla  repeated  it  to  the  king,  he  was  much  amused  ;  and 
gallantry,  of  course,  forbade  him  to  allow  that  a  lady,  young, 
lovely,  and  witty,  should  be  reproved  for  what  was  termed 
her  indiscretion.  The  violets  "  [emblems  of  the  imperialism 
which  "would  bloom  again  in  the  spring"]  "were  then  be- 
ginning to  appear,  and  Mile.  Mars,  like  many  of  Napoleon's 
partisans,  wore  in  her  dress  the  modest  symbolic  flower 
that  had  become  the  adversary  of  the  stately  lily,  and,  with 
the  tri-color,  was  under  the  ban  of  proscription.  '  The 
French  Thalia '  was  immensely  popul  tr,  and  deservedly  so  ; 
but  when  she  appeared  at  the  Theatre-Francais  as  Celimene, 
in  '  Tartuffe,'  with  a  bouquet  of  violets  in  her  dress,  it  was 
thought  even  by  some  of  her  admirers  that  she  presumed 
too  much  on  her  favor  with  the  public.  Opponents  of  the 
government,  however,  vehemently  applauded  what  they  re- 
garded as  her  courage  ;  while  the  royalists  who  were  present 
— and  among  them,  it  appears,  were  some  of  the  gardes  du 
corps — determined  that  she  should  expiate  her  former  offense 
and  present  audacity  by  sacrificing  her  violets  to  the  cry 
of  '  Vive  le  roi  ! '  But  Celimene  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this 
demand.  A  great  commotion  ensued,  and  the  performance 
was  interrupted.  At  last,  turning  to  the  audience,  she  said, 
'  I  have  spoken  the  words.'  '  No  one  has  heard  them,'  was 
the  reply  ;  '  speak  them  again,  and  louder.'  But  this  she 
would  not  do.  '  Go  on  with  the  play,'  she  said,  addressing 
the  actors  then  on  the  stage.  And,  strangely  enough,  the 
disturbance,  which  but  a  few  minutes  before  seemed  likely 
to  be  a  serious  one,  by  some  mysterious  influence  was  sud- 
denly quelled." 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  this  disaffected  city,  that  the  return 
of  Napoleon,  less  than  a  year  after  Louis  the  Eighteenth's 
reign  had  begun,  should  be  hailed  with  acclaim  by  the  citi- 
zens. "  The  departure  of  the  Bourbons,"  says  Lady  Jack- 
son, "  with  their  priests  and  their  processions,  their  right 
divine  to  govern  wrong,  and  their  Jesuitical  Charter,  was  in- 
deed something  to  rejoice  over.  For  twenty-four  hours  after 
their  flight  Paris  was  left  in  the  power  of  the  people — no 
police,  no  constituted  authority  of  any  kind  ;  yet  never  had 
the  capital  been  more  peaceful  or  the  populace  more  orderly. 
All  day  long  the  country  people,  and,  more  numerously,  the 
dwellers  in  the  outskirts,  were  bringing  in  baskets  full  of  vio- 
lets. The  garden  in  front  of  the  Tuileries  was  literally  cov- 
ered with  these  floral  offerings,  emblems  of  the  event  of  the 
day,  their  fragrant  odor  perfuming  the  palace  and  surrounding 
atmosphere.  The  tri-color  floated  again  on  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Vendome  column.  Towards  evening  a  large  party, 
military  and  civilian,  some  of  them  old  companions  in  arms, 
rode  out  as  far  as  Corbeil  to  meet  the  emper.ir  and  welcome 
him.  An  immense  crowd,  as  eager  again  to  see  him  as 
when  in  former  days  he  returned  from  a  successful  cam- 
paign, also  assembled  around  the  approaches  of  the  palace. 
"  But  it  is  near  nine  o'clock.  The  hero  himself  must  be 
approaching  ;  for  through  the  thickening  gloom  of  night  the 
lurid  light  of  torches,  gleaming  at  intervals  on  the  casques 
and  lances  of  the  avant-garde,  is  visible.  Presently  the 
tramp  of  horses'  feet  is  heard,  louder  still  and  nearer.  It 
is  the  company  of  Polish  lancers.  Immediately  they  are 
surrounded  and  eagerly  questioned.  '  He  is  coming, 
friends!'  they  reply.  He  is  close  at  hand — near,  quite 
near.  Vive  rempereur.'  A  hearty  response  is  returned  by 
the  assembled  thousands,  as  the  fourth  division  of  hussars 
ride  up  and  join  in  the  exulting  cry.  The  people  seem 
frantic,  rushing  hither  and  thither,  embracing  each  other, 
I  now  weeping  with  excess  of  joy,  now  full  of  laughter  and 
mutual  congratulations. 

"  A  second  company  of  torch-bearers  advance,  riding  on 
each  side  of  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses  (one  of  the  impe- 
rial equipages  found  in  the  magazines  of  Villejuif,  and  with 
arms  and  cipher  not  yet  effaced).  Rapidly  it  rolls  on  until  it 
enters  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries.  There  the  multi- 
i  tude   take    eager   possession    of    it      The  door    is   thrown 


open,  and  Napoleon,  much  moved,  when  about  to  alight,  is 
prevented  by  the  eager  rush  of  the  people,  and  is  literally 
carried  by  them  into  the  palace  and  to  the  top  of  the 
grand  staircase.  There  so  closely  do  they  press  around 
him  that  he  gasps  out,  '  Gentlemen,  you  stifle  me  ! '  In  the 
grand  salon  he  at  last  breathes  freely.  There,  Hortense, 
with  a  few  ladies,  M.  de  Montalivet,  and  a  numerous  com- 
pany of  devoted  adherents,  are  assembled  heartily  to  greet 
htm. 

"  The  battalion  of  Elba,  those  faithful  grenadiers  of  the  old 
guard  who  had  shared  the  exile  of  their  emperor  and  es- 
corted him  on  his  return,  arrived  later  and  bivouacked  that 
night  on  the  Place  de  Carrousel.  They  were  weary  and  foot- 
sore after  their  march  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues. 
Many,  being  shoeless,  had  bandaged  their  bleeding  feet. 
Their  uniforms,  too,  were  torn  and  travel-soiled.  But  a  joy- 
ous smile  lighted  up  their  sunburnt  features,  and  when  their 
emperor  appeared  next  day  on  the  Place  to  pass  them  in  re- 
view, to  thank  them  for  having  so  well  done  their  duly,  and 
for  their  attachment  and  fidelity  to  him,  these  weather-beaten 
veterans  presented  both  an  interesting  and  picturesque  en- 
semble. Cries  of  "Vive  la  vieille  garde!  Vive  l'empereur!" 
rent  the  air,  the  old  soldiers,  as  was  their  due,  fully  sharing 
the  enthusiasm  of  (he  ovation  accorded  by  the  people  to  their 
general." 

The  famous  "  Hundred  Days,"  however,  are  disposed  of 
by  Lady  Jackson  in  a  few  pages,  and  she  hurries  on  to  the 
resumption  of  Louis's  teign  and  to  those  of  his  successors, 
Charles  the  Tenth  and  Louis  Philippe.  The  leading  events 
of  the  period  are  given  in  just  perspective,  and  many  inter- 
esting anecdotes  are  told  of  the  famous  personages  of  those 
days.  A  number  of  portraits,  reproduced  by  a  photo-etching 
process,  are  scattered  through  the  pages. 
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A  remarkable  story  of  Justice  Field  is  related  by  Walter 
Wellman  in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald.  "  Last  spring,"  he 
writes,  "two  of  the  Assistant-Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  requested  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller  to  'coach'  Justice 
Field  on  a  court  decision  in  which  the  aged  and  infirm  jurist 
was  to  take  part.  They  were  not,  of  course,  to  attempt  to 
influence  his  opinion,  but  were  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
their  researches  among  the  authorities.  The  two  justices 
called  one  night  at  Mr.  Field's  house,  and  found  the  veteran 
in  an  unusually  lethargic  condition.  He  sat  in  a  big  arm- 
chair, his  head  bowed  down  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  closed. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  recognized  his  callers  and  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  them.  Then  his  eyes  closed 
again,    and    the    two    justices     looked     at     one     another 

I  as  if  to  inquire  what  should  be  done  next.  Finally 
one  of  the  visitors  took  from  his  pocket  a  statement  of 
the  points  involved,  citations  from  decisions  bearing  upon 
them,  and  an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  law  leading 
to  the  conclusion.  He  asked  permission  to  read  this  to 
Justice  Field,  and  taking  silence  as  consent  proceeded  to 
read  aloud.     For  some  minutes  Justice  Field's  head  lay  still 

'1  upon  his  breast.  No  one  in  the  room  could  be  sure  that  he 
understood  a  word  that  was  uttered.  But  presently  the 
old  justice  lifted  his  head  and  opened  his  eyes.     In  another 

'  moment  or  two  Justice  Field  raised  his  right  hand,  warn- 
ingly.  '  Read  that  again,'  he  commanded.  When  the 
passage  had  been  re-read,  the  veteran  jurist  exclaimed  : 
'  That  is  not  right.  That  is  not  good  law.  You  err  when 
you  say  so-and-so.'  And  then  Mr.  Field,  now  thoroughly 
roused,  delivered  an  argument  which  for  depth,  clearness, 
and  force  astonished  both  his  listeners.  This  done,  he  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  comatose  condition.  When  the  two 
visitors  gathered  up  their  papers  and  left  the  room,  Justice 

!  Field  was  still  asleep.     He  did  not  know  when  they  left. 

!  When  the  two  justices  compared  notes  on  their  way  down- 
town together,  they  were  both  forced  to  admit  that  Justice 
Field  was  right.  And  in  this  way,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
aged  jurist  really  overturned  a  decision  of  the  court,  for 
other  justices  who  agreed  with  these  two  were  also  forced  to 
change  their  views  when  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr. 
Field  were  reported  to  them  by  their  colleagues.  To  this 
day  it  is  an  open  question  with  the  two  justices  whether  or 
not  the  veteran  was  fully  conscious  at  the  time  he  delivered 
his  argument.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  legal  phrases 
which  his  ears  heard  and  carried  to  his  brain  simply  roused 
his  mind  to  a  sort  of  automatic  activity.  Once  set  going, 
that  mind  operated  with  accuracy  and  unfailing  logic,  ap- 
parently without  effort.     At  least  nothing  else,  no  other  sort 

I  of  mental  stimulus,  could   at  that  moment  have  found  re- 

I  sponse    in   coherency   in    his  mind.     He    was   oblivious    to 

j  everything  save  his  second  nature,  which  was  the  law  and 
its  interpretation." 

A  dispatch  from  Berlin  tells  of  a  young  German  who  has 
just  attempted  to  take  ten  thousand  kisses  in  ten  hours  from 
his  sweetheart's  lips,  his  ambition,  of  course,  being  to  estab- 
lish a  kissing  record.  In  spile  of  the  somewhat  hampering 
conditions  of  witnesses  and  scorers,  a  record  of  two  thousand 
"smacks"  for  the  first  hour  and  one  thousand  for  the  second 
hour  was  established,  when  suddenly  the  youth  collapsed, 
his  lips  became  paralyzed,  and  he  fell  in  a  faint.  It  is  de- 
plorable that  the  cable  makes  no  comment  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  young  woman  after  such  violent  labial  exercise. 
It  is  probable  that  she  was  coming  up  strong  on  the  third 
round  when  her  hapless  lover  went  to  pieces. 


The  baronets  of  England  are  about  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
London  to  protect  their  rights  and  seek  redress  for  their 
grievances,  in  view  of  the  recent  decision  according  children, 
during  the  legal  life  of  peers,  the  title  of  honorable  and 
giving  them  precedent  after  the  younger  children  of  barons 
and  ahead  of  baronets. 


Proprietors  of  swindling  games  who  frequent  county  fairs 
and  fleece  the  farmers  are  the  latest  attestants  to  the  fact 
that  the  area  of  prosperity  has  set  in.     It  has  been  a  year 
exceptional  profit  to  them. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    EDITORS    ON    DANA. 

What  his  Contemporaries  have    to    Say  of  the  Late   Editor  of  the 

Sun— Characteristic    Anecdotes    of   the    Nestor   of 

American  Journalism. 

The  manner  in  which  Charles  A.  Dana's  death  was  re- 
ceived by  the  press,  at  his  home  and  throughout  the  country, 
is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  impression  which  his  marked 
personality  made  on  contemporary  life  and  what  his  standing 
was  as  a  newspaper-maker. 

Dana,  like  newspapermen  in  general,  saw  no  pleasure  nor 
profit  in  press  notoriety  or  newspaper  eulogium,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  feeling  he  requested  from  his  death-bed  that 
no  obituary  "  stuff"  should  be  run  in  the  Sun  after  his 
departure  from  its  control.  Obedient  to  the  wishes  of  its 
chief,  the  Sun,  the  day  after  his  death,  contained  an  un- 
adorned two-line  announcement  of  the  news  at  the  head  of 
its  editorial  columns  : 

Charles  Anderson  Dana,  Editor  of  the    : 
died  yesterday  afternoon. 

But  Dana's  contemporaries  supplied  that  which  his 
modesty  would  have  suppressed — eulogistic  pictures  of  his 
career.  The  men  and  newspapers  into  whom  some  of 
his  heaviest  broadsides  have  been  fired  paused  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  his  greatness,  forgiving,  if  not  forgetting,  the  pass- 
ing enmity  ir\  admiration  of  the  man. 

The  Herald  forgot  the  Surfs  recent  acrimonious  attacks 
upon  its  charities,  and  spoke  of  him  as  follows  : 

"  With  the  death  of  Charles  Anderson  Dana  a  great  man 
has  passed  out  of  American  journalism.  He  was  the  last 
exponent  of  the  essentially  personal  idea  in  newspaper 
making,  and  from  beginning  to  end  his  newspaper  reflected 
his  personal  character.  He  developed  and  edited  with 
remarkable  ability  a  paper  that  pictured  on  every  page  his 
own  powerful,  cultivated,  passionate  self.  The  Sun  was  Mr. 
Dana.     Mr.  Dana  was  the  Sun. 

"  He  was  not  a  man  to  change  with  the  times  or  to  cater 
to  the  people.     There  was  no  such  word  as  defeat  or  com- 
promise with  him.     He  was  always  proud  in  his  belief  that 
the  Sun  represented  the  acme  of  dignified,  polished  journal-  , 
ism.   With  those  who  did  not  think  with  him  he  had  nosym-  j 
pathy.     He  would  not  alter  a  headline  to  double  his  circula-  I 
tion. 

"  Such  a  man  must  needs  be  famous.     Those  who  read  i, 
his  paper  saw  life  through  the  magical  lenses  of  his  broad,  I 
polished  intellect.     If  their  visions  were  distorted  now  and 
then  by  rays  of  personal  animosity  and  headlong  will,  there  I 
were,   nevertheless,    compensations.       Many    have    pictured 
him  a  grim,  even  a  hard,  man.     But  this  he  was  not.     He 
was  sunny,  light-hearted,  kindly  mannered  above  most  men.  | 
His  home  life  was  beautiful.     He  enjoyed  life  as  it  is  per- 
mitted  to  few  to  enjoy  it.     And,  what  is  more,  all  who  came  j 
within  his  influence  enjoyed  life,  top." 

The  Herald  devoted  several  columns  to  depicting  Dana's 
marvelous    activity,    his    open  -  hearted,    democratic    ways  I 
among  his  men,  his  editorial  management,  his   mastery  of  j 
languages  and   his   other  accomplishments  ;    his  early   life, 
the    Brook    Farm    episode,    his   work   with    Greeley  on  the 
Tribune^  his  services  to  the  government  in  the  war,  and  the  j 
journalistic  ups  and  downs  which  ended  in  the  purchase  of 
the  Sun  by  Dana  and  his  associates.    The  Argonaut  last 
week   gave  a  comprehensive    outline    of  this  personal  and  ' 
business  career. 

The  Journal,  which  has  often  and  sharply  felt  the  Suns  I 
lash,  buried  all  animosity  in  the  following  lines  :   "  Charles 
A.  Dana,  the  editor  of  the  Sun,  who  died  yesterday,  was  a 
man  of  whose  intellectual  qualities  it  would  be  impossible  to 
Speak    in    too    eulogistic   terms.       He   was   a   man    of  the  j 
broadest  and  most  exact  knowledge  who  was  nevertheless  ' 
not  a  pedant  ;  a  man  who  was  at  once  a  consummate  master  j 
and  a   keen  critic  of  literary  style  without  being  a  mere 
stylist ;  he  was  a  journalist   without  being  superficial,  a  man 
of  letters  who  was  in  no  sense  a  scholiast.  .  .  .  Charles  A. 
Dana  was  a  brilliant  journalist.     He  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  old-time  ( great  editors  ' — a  type  which  seems  passing  in 
journalism.     Perhaps  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  wish  to  be 
spared  just,  if  hostile,  criticism  after  his  death,  and  yet,  hard 
as  has  been  the  fight  he  has  waged,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even    his  enemies    will   remember  their  grievances  against 
him  when  they  reflect  how  great  and  vigorous  was  the  in- 
tellect which  death  has  thus  obliterated." 

The  Press,  which  had  been  lampooning  Dana  in  every  de- 
gree of  personal  attack,  contained  this  brief  paragraph  :  "  The 
death  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  removes  the  editor  who, 
since  the  end  of  Greeley,  has  been  foremost  in  American 
iournalism.  Of  his  life  and  work  we  shall  say  only  that  bis 
newspaper  personality  was  unmatched  :  that  no  other  jour- 
nal in  the  United  States  has  been  so  accurate  a  reflector  of 
the  conduct,  the  temper,  and  the  ethics  of  its  editor  ;  that 
nothing  like  Mr.  Dana's  journalism  has  existed  before  ;  that 
it  is  not  probable  we  shall  see  its  like  again." 

The  Times  spoke  as  follows  :  "  No  journalist  in  this  city, 
none,  indeed,  in  the  country,  could  be  so  peculiarly  missed 
as  will  be  Mr.  Dana.  ...  He  had  a  distinct  conception  of 
journalism,  developed  by  strong  conviction  and  mature  re- 
flection, embracing  the  minutest  detail,  and  applied  with  en- 
ergy* patience,  skill,  and  absolute  confidence  in  its  efficiency, 
and  he  was  so  placed  as  to  be  able  completely  to  apply  it. 
Of  what  may  be  called  the  art  of  the  editor  he  was  a  master, 
and  a  master  by  the  possession  of  intellectual  qualities  that 
can  fairly  be  called  great.  He  was  a  man  of  very  wide  and 
varied  interest — a  scholar,  in  a  way  a  dreamer,  a  politician,  a 
man  of  affairs,  with  a  touch  of  Montaigne's  philosophy  and 
a  large  share  of  Montaigne's  untiring  curiosity  and  imper- 
turbable aloofness  from  the  conventional  standards  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  his  time.  This  remarkable  range  of 
;  Merest  gave  to  his  judgment  of  what  a  journal  should  con- 
tain great  independence,  certainty,  and  precision  without  the 


slightest  trace  of  narrowness.  He  was,  within  the  field  he 
chose  and  tilled,  and  for  the  purposes  he  pursued,  a  great 
editor  and  a  great  administrator." 

For  a  brief  period  after  the  war,  Dana  edited  the  Chicago 
Republican — now  the  Inter-Ocean.  The  Inter-Ocean  spoke 
thus  highly  of  him  :  "  Mr.  Dana's  career  was  varied  and  i 
always  brilliant,  but  his  claim  to  distinction  and  to  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  bis  time  rests  upon  his  editor- 
ship of  that  wonderful  paper,  the  New  York  Sun.  He  did 
not  found  it,  but  he  did  do  what  was  a  still  greater  feat  :  he 
lifted  it  from  the  "  peaceful  valley"  of  nonentity  to  a  prom- 
inence which  made  it  the  Matterhorn  of  American  journalism, 
and  that  without  the  fortuitous  help  of  the  war.  .  .  .  Un- 
trammeled  by  professional  precedents,  indifferent  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency,  he  gave  free  reign  to  his  genius. 
.  .  .  James  Gordon  Bennett  had  a  genius  for  news,  Horace 
Greeley  for  editorials,  but  Charles  A.  Dana  combined  both. 
Undoubtedly  he  was  the  greatest  all-round  newspaper  man 
this  country  has  ever  produced." 

The  Chicago    Tribune  had  this  to  say:  "What  influence 
he  will  leave  behind  him  on  the  newspaper   profession  it  is  ' 
impossible  to  predict.     There  was  only  one  Dana  in  Ameri- 
can journalism,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  another  in  this  : 
generation.  .  .  .  While  Mr.  Dana's  chief  work  and  longest 
service  have  been   in   the  field   of  journalism,  his   most  im- 
portant labors  have  not   been  confined  to  that  department 
alone.     On  the  contrary,  he  has  left  evidence  of  his  abilities 
and  industry  in  the  historical  and  general  literature  of  the 
country,  besides  serving  the  government  in  positions  requir- 
log  the  exercise  of  the  soundest  judgment  during  the  most 
critical  period  of  our  national  history.  .  .  .  Charles  A.  Dana 
will    be  accorded  a  conspicuous   place  in   the  literary   and  j 
iournalistic  history  of  the  last  half-century." 

The  Tintes-Herald  said  :  "  Newspaper  men  in  every  city 
of  America  will  lament  the  death  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  | 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun.  For  it  was  among  newspaper 
men  that  Mr.  Dana  found  his  most  loyal  and  admiring  con- 
stituency. The  public  generally  knew  of  him  only  as  a  j 
most  merciless  political  adversary.  He  assailed  public  men 
with  a  bitterness  of  hatred  never  before  known  and  with  a 
skill  that  made  every  blow  tell.  Compromise  was  not  ; 
written  in  his  lexicon.  He  gave  no  quarter.  He  drove  his 
lance  wherever  there  was  a  break  in  the  armor.  Conse- 
quently the  popular  estimate  of  him  is  that  he  was  simply 
an  unusually  vindictive  and  unreasonable  political  partisan. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  close  students  of  the  Sun  in  the 
newspaper  offices  to  see  the  bright  and  better  side  of  his 
character.  For  twenty  years  the  Sun  h.is  been  the  com- 
panion of  newspaper  men  in '  all  corners  of  the  United 
States.  They  sought  it  whether  they  liked  the  opinions  of 
the  editor  or  not,  certain  that  if  Mr.  Dana  was  wrong — as 
he  very  often  was  on  moral  and  political  questions — the 
topics  of  current  discussion  would  be  treated  at  least  freshly 
and  entertainingly.  .  .  .  Fortunately  his  fame  does  not  hang 
upon  his  political  career.  He  will  be  remembered  as  a 
journalist,  and  as  a  journalist  Charles  A.  Dana  had  few- 
rivals  in  this  century." 

Hundreds  of  other  papers — east,  south,  and  west — could 
be  quoted  in  the  same  strain,  showing  how  Dana  was  seen 
by  his  brother-editors. 

His  editorial  staff  and  his  "  bright  young  men,"  as  he 
called  his  reporters,  are  the  ones  who  miss  Dana  most. 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Townsend  wrote  some  personal  reminis- 
cences of  his  former  chief  for  the  Journal,  in  which  an 
intimate  glimpse  is  had  of  the  lion  in  his  den  : 

"  In  the  Sun  office,  Mr.  Dana  was  always  spoken  of  by 
the  members  of  the  staff  as  '  the  chief,'  and  that  accurately 
describes  his  position  there.  1  have  often  been  asked  to 
what  extent  Mr.  Dana  personally  directed  the  edi'orial  de- 
partment of  his  paper,  and  that,  as  newspaper  men  under- 
stand the  term  '  editorial  department,'  includes  all  the  work 
of  getting  out  the  paper,  excepting  that  alone  in  ihe  business 
and  mechanical  departments.  The  answer  to  that  has 
always  been  that  he  personally  directed  all  the  editorial 
work,  by  an  amount  of  supervision  which,  in  late  years,  in 
view  of  his  age  and  the  enormous  amount  of  hard  work  he 
did  outside  of  the  office,  was  little  less  than  phenomenal. 

"  Mr.  Dana  worked  in  his  office  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  four  in  the  afternoon,  going  downstairs  at  one  o'clock 
for  a  plain  lunch  with  the  publisher,  Mr.  Laffan,  in  the  lat- 
ter's  private  office.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Dana's  closest  editor- 
ial associate,  has  described  the  severity,  the  meagreness,  of 
the  furnishing  of  'the  chief's'  own  editorial  office.  It  was 
an  interesting  place,  however  ;  especially  when  Mr.  Dana 
was  at  work  there.  Visitors  always  saw  him  at  work,  for  he 
never  slopped  his  labors  as  he  talked  or  listened.  He  had  a 
marvelous  facility  for  absorbing  the  contents  of  a  magazine, 
a  book,  paper,  or  a  batch  of  copy,  even  while  talking  to  a 
visitor,  and  he  would  go  vigorously  at  such  work  when  inter- 
rupted in  some  other  which  might  require  closer  application. 
I  recall  once,  having  occasion  to  gojnto  his  room,  that  while 
giving  precise  and  comprehensive  instructions  to  me  he  ran 
through  half  a  dozen  magazines,  gathering  from  them  as 
many  ideas  for  either  a  Sunday  article,  an  illustration,  a 
'  special,'  a  local  inquiry,  or  an  editorial,  and  sending  out 
by  messengers  directions  to  his  staff  for  the  elaboration  of 
his  ideas.  The  amount  of  proof  he  read  was  another 
amazement  I  firmly  believe  that  he  read  every  line  of  proof 
i  of  matter  intended  for  the  Sunday  supplement,  the  editorial 
page,  and  even  of  the  special  articles  intended  for  the  daily. 
His  blue  pencil  comments  on  the  margin  of  such  proofs,  in- 
tended only  for  the  eye  of  the  writer,  were  vastly  instructive, 
if  not  always  flattering. 

"  What  has  always  made  the  Sun  staff  personally  devoted 
to  their  chief  has  been  the  certainty  that  they  would  always 
receive  justice  tempered  with   mercy  at  his  hands.     In  this 
;  regard,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  a  tradition  of  ihe  Sun  office 
that  Mr.  Dana  never  discharged  a  man.     Not  that  he  did 
not  try,  and  that  is  a  story.     There  are  a  number  of  unwrit- 
ten rules  in  the  Sun  office  regarding  Mr.  Dana's  pet  aver- 
'  sions  in  faulty  or  inelegant  writing.     A  slip  on  one  of  these 
rules,  which  by  accident  would  pass  the  copy-reader,  would 
|  cause  the   only    exhibitions    of  temper    ever    made    by   the 


'chief.'  At  such  times  he  would  rush  into  the  local  room 
with  the  paper  containing  the  offensive  sentence  in  his  band 
and  demand  of  the  managing  editor :  '  Mr.  Lord,  who 
wrote  this? '  Mr.  Lord  would  inquire  and  inform  him  that 
the  delinquent  was,  let  us  say,  Mr.  Jones.  '  Discharge  Mr. 
Jones,'  Mr.  Dana  would  command  and  retire  up.  Enter 
Mr.  Jones,  and  to  him  Mr.  Lord  :  '  Mr.  Jones,  you  need  not 
take  an  assignment  to-day,  but  report  for  duty  to-morrow,  as 
usual.'  Then,  for  Mr.  Jones's  further  enlightenment,  Mr. 
Lord  would  explain  the  case. 

"  One  of  the  men  now  highly  respected  in  the  Sun  office 
was  thus  'discharged'  three  times,  and  Mr.  Dana  became 
very  familiar  with  his  name,  so  that  when,  for  the  fourth 
time,  he  was  told  by  the  grave  and  imperturbable  Mr.  Lord 
that  'Mr.  Jones'  had  written  something  the  'chief  had  in- 
quired about,  Mr.  Dana- said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye: 
'  Well,  tell  him  this  is  very  well  written,  very  well.'  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  added:  '  Your  judgment  as  to  Jones  has 
turned  out  all  right,  and  I'm  glad  he  is  on  the  paper  still. 
But  isn't  it  curious  I  can  never  secure  the  discharge  of  a 
man?' 

"He  was  more  prone  to  praise  than  blame.  He  would 
frequently  go  to  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  city  editor,  and  direct  that 
the  writer  of  an  indicated  article  should  be  told  that  the 
editor  had  complimented  it.  There  was  a  penalty  attached 
to  his  praise  given  in  person.  Once — if  I  may  be  pardoned 
a  personal  experience — I  had  a  proof  returned  to  me  with 
instruction  to  elaborate  a  brief  description  I  had  written  of 
the  dancing  of  the  Sandwich  Island  women.  A  few  days 
after  the  article  was  printed,  Mr.  Dana  stopped  at  my  desk 
and  complimented  the  work.  The  instant  he  had  disap- 
peared and  I  was  endeavoring  to  conquer  my  blushes, 
every  reporter  in  the  office  had  picked  up  his  hat,  and 
twenty  of  them  stood  about  me,  rather  expectantly,  I 
thought.  '  We  are  waiting,'  said  one.  '  What  for  ? '  I 
asked.  'That  calls  for  wine — on  you,'  was  the  response; 
'  it  is  a  rule  of  the  office.'     Fortunately  it  was  pay-day. 

"  In  the  Sun  office  there  is  no  daily  counsel  of  the  head 
executive  men,  as  there  is  in  most  metropolitan  newspaper 
offices.  There  could  be  no  'counsel'  when  Mr.  Dana  was 
there.  He  gave  his  instructions,  briefly  and  informally  to 
the  different  heads,  as  likely  going  to  their  desks  to  do  so 
as  to  send  for  them  to  report  to  him. 

"  In  four  years  I  never  saw  the  doors  of  his  room  closed 
when  he  was  there.  While  he  was  loo  good  a  disciplinarian 
ever  to  give  instructions  over  the  heads  of  his  staff,  there 
was  no  member  of  the  staff  who  could  not  go  directly  to  Mr. 
Dana  without  any  formality  and  seek  his  advice  about  his 
affairs,  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  He  made  a  point  of  avoiding 
anything  like  isolation,  either  of  himself  or  any  of  the  execu- 
tive men.  Onc-e,  some  one  connected  with  the  business 
office  ordered  a  lot  of  partitions  put  up  which  would  have 
cut  the  principal  editorial  room  into  a  number  of  smaller 
and  more  private  offices.  The  work  had  actually  begun 
when  Mr.  Dana  saw  it,  and  asked  'what  for?'  When  he 
was  told,  he  ordered  the  work  undone.  *  Every  one  on  this 
paper  is  at  liberty  to  see  me  whenever  they  have  anything 
to  say  to  me  :  I  want  to  be  at  equal  liberty  to  see  every  one 
else,'  he  said." 

There  are  a  great  many  stories  and  anecdotes  coming  to 
light  about  Dana.  Augustin  Daly  tells  about  a  visit  he  once 
made  to  the  Sun  office  on  account  nf  a  criticism  of  a  favorite 
actress  —  a  ctititism  which  he  thought  unjustly  severe. 
i  "  Mr.  Dana,"  he  b^gan,  "  I  have  called  to  try  to  convince 
you  that  you  should   discharge  your  dramatic  editor.     He 

has "     "Yes,"    interrupted     Mr.     Dana,    with     smiling 

suavity,  "I  shall  speak  to  the  dramatic  editor  about  this 
matter,  and  if  he  thinks  that  he  really  ought  to  be  discharged 
for  this,  I  will  most  certainly  do  it."  Mr.  Laffan,  the  Sun's 
publisher,  was  also  its  dramatic  critic. 

One  of  the  Sun  staff  tells  an  anecdote  of  how,  one  night, 
the  city  editor  rushed  in  from  the  outside  room.  "  Mr. 
Dana,"  he  exclaimed,  "  there's  a  man  out  there  with  a 
cocked  revolver.  He  is  very  much  excited.  He  insists  on 
seeing  the  editor-in-chief."  "Is  he  very  much  excited?" 
inquired  Mr.  Dana,  calmly  ;  "well,  if  you  think  it  is  worth 
the  space,  ask  Amos  Cummings  if  he  will  kindly  see  the  gen- 
tleman and  write  him  up." 

Paul  Dana,  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Dana,  who  has  long  been 
connected  with  the  paper,  has  succeeded  to  the  editorial  post 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  father.  While  Mr.  Dana 
did  not  control  the  stock  of  the  paper,  he  owned  a 
large  share,  and  this,  together  with  that  owned  by  his  close 
friends  and  supporters,  gave  him  practical  control  of  the 
publication.  It  was  always  his  wish  that  his  son  should  suc- 
ceed him.  Mr.  Chester  A.  Lord  will  remain  managing 
editor,  and  the  rest  of  the  editorial  staff  will  probably  be 
retained. 


Only  twenty-six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  railway  was 
built  up  the  Rigi,  and  to-day  Switzerland  has  forty-six  moun- 
tain railroads.  The  most  popular  of  them  at  present  is  that 
up  the  Wengern  Alp,  from  Interlaken,  via  Lauterbrunnen  or 
Grindelwald.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  only  a  few  small 
hotels  near  Wengern  ;  this  summer  seven  hundred  guests 
jostled  each  other  in  the  new  hotels,  while  some  of  the  other 
resorts  complained  of  a  lack  of  tourists.  The  Wengern  Alp  ' 
owes  its  present  vogue  not  only  to  the  wonderful  view  it 
affords  of  the  Jungfrau  snow-fields  and  frequent  avalanches, 
but  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  starting-point  of  the  much-discussed 
Jungfrau  railway,  the  length  of  which,  from  the  Scheidegg, 
is  conveniently  reduced  to  six  thousand  feet.  The  motive 
power  will  be  electricity,  and  the  tunneling  also  will  be  done 
with  electric  power.  The  total  expenses  are  estimated  at 
two  million  dollars. 


The  late  General  Bourbaki  was  once  urged  by  his  friends 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Greece,  to  succeed  King 
Otho.  "  When  a  man,"  he  wrote  in  reply,  "  has  become  a 
general  of  France,  he  does  not  care  to  accept  a  second-rate 
throne." 


November  i,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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MURGER    IN    MOLIERE'S    HOUSE. 

"Life  in   Bohemia"    being  Played  at  the  Theatre   Franjais— How 

the   Famous   Comedy  of  the  Latin  Quarter  was 

Written— A  Dressmaker's  Mistake. 

The  theatrical  season  here  opened  with  a  notable  revival 
at  the  Francais — that  of  Henri  Miirger's  "  Vie  de  Boheme." 
The  theatrical  season  antedates  by  three  or  four  weeks  the 
return  in  October  of  the  summer  sojourners  who  have  de- 
serted the  boulevards  during  the  hot  months.  There  are 
outer  barbarians  as  well  as  Parisians,  and  they,  whether 
provincials  or  foreigners,  always  visit  Paris  in  the  late  sum- 
mer. For  them  the  theatres  open  before  the  middle  of 
September,  and  perhaps  it  was  with  an  eye  to  this  clientele 
that  Miirger's  famous  story  was  permitted  on  the  classic 
boards  of  the  House  of  Moliere.  For,  be  it  known,  in  this 
city  where  each  theatre  clings  to  its  traditions,  none  is  so 
conservative  as  the  Theatre  Francais,  and  that  Murger  was 
to  be  received  in  the  house  that  had  reechoed  to  the  classic 
phrases  of  Corneille  and  Racine  made  the  reactionists  throw 
up  their  hands  in  horror.  But  M.  Claretie,  the  director  of 
the  Francais,  is  an  innovationist  ;  he  has  even  had  the 
temerity,  in  the  production  of  M.  Brieux's  "  L'Evasion,"  to 
introduce  a  bicycle  on  the  scene  of  the  Francais. 

It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  "  Vie  de  Boheme  " 
was  given  its  first  performance.  The  story  had  appeared 
serially  in  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day — many  a  chapter, 
it  is  said,  being  founded  on  the  author's  own  experiences  in 
the  interval  before  the  publication  of  the  next  installment — 
and  in  1840  the  book  was  published  and  achieved  the  au- 
thor's greatest  success.  Then  Theodore  Barriere,  a  govern- 
ment clerk  who  bad  had  two  or  three  vaudevilles  produced, 
came  to  him,  fired  with  the  idea  that  they  should  dramatize 
it.  They  cut  it  up  into  five  acts  easily  enough,  but  when 
they  came  to  the  end,  they  reached  a  dead-lock.  In  their 
quandary,  they  applied  to  Charles  Monselet,  with  whom 
Murger  was  acquainted.  The  venerable  critic  told  an 
amusing  story  of  the  meeting  :  "  Murger  introduced  me," 
he  says,  "  to  the  friend  of  whom  he  bad  spoken — a  severe- 
visaged  young  man,  with  deep-set  eyes  that  burned  with  a 
sombre  fire  and  ihe  general  appearance  of  a  soldier  in 
civilian  dress.  After  the  presentation,  we  repaired  to 
Miirger's  lodgings,  in  the  Rue  Mazarine,  where  Murger 
bolted  the  door  and  Barriere,  with  horrible  calmness,  drew 
from  his  pocket  five  blue-covered  packages  containing  the 
five  acts  of  a  play  and  laid  them  on  the  table.  I  turned 
pale,  1  saw  that  I  had  been  lured  into  a  reading.  But  the 
play  was  the  '  Vie  de  Boheme,'  and  I  can  not  describe  the 
emotions  that  came  over  me  as  I  heard  that  tale  of  mad  wit 
and  pathetic  love.  They  had  not  determined  on  the  denoue- 
ment: Murger,  with  his  habitual  gentleness,  wanted  to  cure 
Mimi  by  sending  her  to  Italy  ;  Bjrriere,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  for  her  death,  and  I  agreed  with  him.  The  fate  of 
Mimi  was  decided,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it." 

Thus  completed,  the  play  was  accfp'ed  by  Morin,  the 
director  of  the  Yarie'es,  and  was  read  to  the  company. 
They  all  condemned  the  piece  at  once,  and  predicted  for  it 
a  flat  failure.  Nevertheless,  the  rehearsals  were  continued, 
even  when  Morin  ceased  to  be  director  and  was  succeeded 
by  Thibaudeau.  How  much  the  latter  knew  about  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  met  Barriere  one  evening, 
and  said  to  him  :  "  I  believe  there  is  some  little  thing  of 
yours  being  rehearsed  at  my  theatre,  is  there  not  ?  "  "Yes, 
the  'Life  in  Bohemia.1"  "The  deuce  ! — it  will  be  simply 
ruinous  to  put  it  on."  "Why  so  ?  "  "  Why  Bohemia,  my 
dear  fellow — Bohemia  !  I  have  been  all  through  our  ward- 
robe, and  there  is  not  a  single  Hungarian  costume  there." 
This  same  intelligent  manager,  when  the  piece  had  been  run- 
ning to  full  houses  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  took  all  the 
credit  of  its  success  to  himself.  "  Well,  young  man,"  he 
exclaimed,  clapping  Murger  on  the  shoulder,  "you  ought  to 
be  satisfied.     We  are  giving  your  play  in  great  shape." 

The  role  of  Mimi  fell  to  Mile.  Thuillier,  who,  beside  be- 
ing a  clever  actress,  was  a  very  attractive  young  person,  and 
the  rehearsals  had  not  progressed  far  before  Murger  fell  in 
love  with  her.  He  paid  court  to  her  most  assiduously,  but 
seemed  to  make  no  marked  progress  in  her  favor,  and  at 
last  begged  his  collaborator,  Barriere,  to  intercede  for  him. 
This  Barriere  did,  and  learned  that  Mile.  Thuillier  admired 
the  author  but  could  not  overcome  the  repugnance  inspired 
by  his  untidy  habits.  Barriere  gen'dy  interpieted  this  to  the 
love-sick  writer  to  mean  that  she  could  only  fall  in  love  with 
a  fashion-plate.  Murger,  however,  did  not  give  this  entire 
credence,  for  in  a  few  days  it  was  apparent  that  Baniere 
was  the  lucky  glass  of  fashion  that  had  hit  her  fancy.  It 
caused  a  coolness  between  the  two  collaborators,  and  they 
never  worked  together  again. 

The  present  revival  is  given  by  an  admirable  cast,  includ- 
ing Coquelin  cadet,  Lambert  Jits — who  makes  a  tremendously 
handsome  Rodolphe  in  the  style  of  a  youthful  Alfred  de 
Musset — Berr,  and  Mile.  Leconte.  The  latter  is  a  debutante 
at  the  Francais.  She  is  not  a  pretty  woman  and  had  little 
to  help  her  on  her  way  except  her  talent,  which  is  not  always 
enough  in  this  artistic  city.  But  last  winter  she  was  in  the 
cast  of  "  La  Carriere"  at  the  Gymnase,  and  made  such  a  hit 
in  the  role  of  a  little  provincial  who  is  suddenly  raised  to  ihe 
head  of  an  embassy  by  her  marriage  with  a  diplomat,  that 
she  became  quite  the  talk  of  Paris.  She  was  invited  to  join 
the  ComeJie-Francaise,  and  is  now  a  full-fledged  pension- 
naire  with  a  decided  success  to  her  credit.  It  is  astonishing, 
by  the  way,  what  a  good  dressmaker  can  do  for  a  Parisian. 
A  year  or  so  ago  she  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  very  plain  little 
body,  but  she  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  one  of  the  great 
couturiers,  and  ihe  becoming  gowns  and  hats  she  wears  have 
made  her  positively  chic. 

Speaking  of  dressmakers  reminds  me  of  a  tale  they  are 
telling  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  craft  in  Vienna.  He 
determined  to  get  the  Parisian  fashions  at  first  hand  this 
year,  and  so  visited  our  city  last  month.  As  the  theatres  set 
the  fashions,  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  go  to 
the  greatest  of  French  theatres,  the  Francais.     Accordingly 


he  procured  his  seat  and  watched  the  performance  with  avid- 
ity, jotting  down  on  his  tablets  each  item  of  the  gowns  the 
actresses  wore.  Whether  he  got  away  to  Vienna  without 
discovering  his  mistake,  I  do  not  know,  but  if  he  did,  the 
Austrian  capital  will  see  some  astonishing  fashions  this  year, 
for  the  "  Vie  de  Boheme  "  is  costumed  with  historical  accur- 
acy according  to  the  vogue  of  1S30.  St.  Martin. 
Paris,  October  S,  1897. 


A    POEM     BY    MARK    TWAIN. 

In  Memoriam — Olivia  Susan  Clemens. 

DIED    AUGUST    iS.    189^  ;    AGED   24. 

Iq  a  fair  valley — oh.  bow  long  ago,  how  long  ago! — 

Where  all  the  broad  expanse  was  clothed  in  vines 

And  fruitful  fields  and  meadows  starred  with  flowers, 

And  clear  streams  wandered  at  their  idle  will. 

And  still  lakes  slept,  their  burnished  surfaces 

A  dream  of  painted  clouds,  and  soft  airs 

Went  whispering  with  odorous  breath. 

And  all  was  peaces — in  that  fair  vale, 

Shut  from  the  troubled  world,  a  nameless  hamlet  drowsed. 

Hard  by,  apart,  a  temple  stood; 
And  strangers  from  the  ouier  world 
Passing,  noted  it  with  tired  eyes. 
And  seeing,  saw  it   not  : 

A  glimpse  of  its  fair  form — an  answering  momentary  thrill — 
And  they  passed  on,  careless  and  unaware. 

They  could  not  know  the  cunning  of  its  make  ; 

They  could  not  know  the  .secret  shut  up  in  its  heart  ; 

Only  the  dwellers  of  the  hamlet  knew  : 

They  knew  that  what  seemed  brass  was  gold  ; 

What  marble  seemed,  was  ivory  ; 

The  glories  that  enriched  the  milky  surfaces — 

The  trailing  vines,  and  interwoven  flowers. 

And  tropic  birds  a-wing,  clothed  all  in  tinted  fire — 

They  knew  for  what  they  were,  not  what  they  seemed : 

Encrusttngs  all  of  gems,  not  perishable  splendors  of  the  brush. 

They  knew  the  secret  spot  where  one  must  stand — 

They  knew  the  surest  hour,  the  proper  slant  of  sun — 

To  gather  in.  unmarred.  undimmed, 

The  vision  of  the  fame  in  all  its  fairy  grace, 

A  fainting  dream  against  the  opal  sky. 

And  more  than  this.     They  knew 
That  in  the  temple's  inmost  place  a  spirit  dwelt. 
Made  all  of  light ! 

For  glimpses  of  it  they  had  caught 
Beyond  the  curtains  when  the  priests 
That  served  the  altar  came  and  went. 

All  loved  that  light  and  held  it  dear 
That  had  this  partial  grace  ; 
But  the  adoring  priests  alone  who  lived 
By  day  and  nigbt  submerged  in  its  immortal  glow 
Knew  all  its  power  and  depth,  and  could  appraise  the  loss 
If  it  should  fade  and  fail  and  come  no  more. 

All  this  was  long  ago — so  long  ago  ! 

The  light  burned  on  ;  and  they  that  worship'd  it, 

And  they  that  caught  its  flash  at  intervals  and  held  it  dear, 

Contented  lived  in  its  secure  possession.     Ah, 

How  long  ago  it  was  1 

And  then  when  they 
Were  nothing  fearing,  and  God's  peace  was  in  the  air, 
And  none  was  prophesying  harm — 
The  vast  disaster  fell  : 

Where  stood  the  temple  when  the  sun  went  down, 
Was  vacant  desert  when  it  rose  again  ! 

Ah,  yes  !     Tis  ages  since  it  chanced  ! 

So  long  ago  it  was. 
That  from  the  memory  of  the  hamlet-folk  the  Light  has  passed- 
They  scarce  believing,  now,  that  once  it  was. 
Or  if  believing,  yet  not  missing  it. 
And  reconciled  to  have  it  gone. 

Not  so  the  priests!    Oh,  not  so 
The  stricken  ones  that  served  it  day  and  night, 
Adoring  it,  abiding  in  the  healing  of  its  peace  : 
They  stand,  yet,  where  erst  they  stood 
Speechless  in  that  dim  morning  long  ago  ; 
And  still  they  gaze,  as  then  they  gazed, 
And  murmur,  "It  will  come  again  ; 
It  knows  our  pain — it  knows— it  knows — 
Ah,  surely  ft  will  come  again. 
Lake  Lucerne,  August  18,  1897.  S.  L.  C. 

— Harper's  tor  Xovember. 


The  German  Emperor  has  a  private  press-clipping  bureau, 
which  receives  two  newspapers  from  Washington,  two  from 
Chicago,  and  three  from  New  York.  The  bureau  is  con- 
ducted with  discretion  under  the  supervision  of  Chancellor 
Prince  Hohenlohe.  Up  to  a  week  or  two  ago  it  kept  from 
the  emperor's  eye  all  ihe  caustic  paragraphs  so  familiar  to 
Americans  concerning  "  William  the  Little,"  "  William  the 
Highflyer,'1  and  so  on.  But  when  the  talk  of  General 
Woodford's  so-called  ultimatum  was  filling  the  diplomatic 
air,  and  when  every  day  brought  its  batch  of  contradictory 
reports  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Washington  government, 
the  young  emperor  suddenly  concluded  that  he  would  like  to 
learn  for  himself  the  temper  of  the  American  people.  He 
ordered  tint  the  American  newspapers  be  sent  directly  to 
him.  After  three  warm  hours  with  a  week's  mail  of  seven 
dailies,  the  emperor  experienced  a  complete  revulsion  of 
feeling  against  all  things  American.  Carefully  marking 
three  bitter  allusions  to  his  almightiness,  he  sent  for  Baron 
Thielmann,  and  asked  him  if  these  three  allusions  meant  a 
mere  temporary  outburst  or  were  significant  of  American 
opinion.  Thielmann  is  said  to  have  given  an  evasive  answer 
at  first,  but  when  pressed  for  the  exact  truth,  to  have  re- 
marked :  "  Yes,  your  majesty,  they  are  fairly  representative. 
The  American  masses  are  prejudiced  against  foreigners,  and 
their  newspapers  rail  against  foreign  sovereigns  to  please 
them."  The  emperor  inquired  then  naively  if  the  governors 
of  the  States  never  had  the  police  warn  the  editors  against  at- 
tacking so  virulently  the  sovereigns  of  friendly  nations.  There 
is  no  record  of  Thielmann's  answer  to  this  question,  but  it 
evidently  was  lucid  and  true,  for  the  emperor  has  since  ex- 
pressed himself  freely  about  the  "  wild  conditions  "  (ivilde 
zustaende)  that  prevail  in  the  American  press.  He  also  has 
shown  plainly  his  disapproval  of  all  things  American.  Even 
the  favorable  impression  which  the  American  navy  had  made 
upon  him  has  been  obliterated,  and  he  has  remarked  that 
there  probably  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  in  the  assertions 
of  America's  naval  superiority  over  Spain. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Jean  and  Edouard  de  Rezske,  the  famous  singers,  have 
been  ennobled  by  the  Czar. 

Martin  Irons,  whose  name  was  made  known  throughout 
the  country  by  his  prominence  in  the  great  strike  of  18S6, 
has  taken  hold  of  the  Social  Democracy  craze.  He  is  or- 
ganizing clubs  in  Texas  and  other  Southern  Slates; 

Rose  Amelia,  Countess  of  Wilbaix,  is  dead.  She  and 
her  sister,  the  wife  of  General  Adam  Badeau,  who  are  rela- 
tives of  the  novelist,  Eugene  Sue,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
originals  of  Rose  and  Blanche  in  "The  Wandering  Jew." 

The  late  General  Neal  Dow  left  an  estate  estimated  at 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  famous  Pro- 
hibitionist, by  the  way,  was  no  sooner  in  his  grave  than  his 
opponents  set  to  work  to  remove  the  restrictions  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Maine  through  his 
efforts. 

The  latest  news  about  James  McNeil  Whistler,  ihe  eccen- 
tric American  artist,  who  "turned  his  back  on  London  a  few 
years  ago  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  is  that  he 
will  be  managed  hereafter  by  a  London  syndicate,  which  will 
exhibit  and  advertise  his  work.  Mr.  Whistler  is  his  own 
best  advertisement. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  luxurious 
London  home  of  Alma  Tadema,  R.  A.,  is  a  wall  paneled 
with  pictures  each  by  a  different  painter.  Lord  Leighton, 
George  H.  Boughton,  John  S.  Sargent,  Calderon,  and  a 
score  more  of  the  artist's  famous  friends  are  among  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  the  room. 

There  has  recently  died  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years,  Henri  Chivot,  who  was  the  author  of  many  well- 
known  plays  and,  in  collaboration  with  Alfred  Duru,  of 
librettos  for  Lecocq,  Offenbach,  and  Audran.  Among  their 
works  the  best  known  in  this  country  are  "  La  Mascotte," 
"  La  Fille  du  Tambour-Major,"  and  "  Madame  Favart." 

An  obituary  of  the  late  George  M.  Pullman  states  that  he 
believed  in  teaching  his  children  to  work,  and  that  there  is 
not  a  member  of  his  family  who  is  not  able  to  earn  a  living 
at  some  trade  or  profession.  It  then  gravely  continues  : 
"  His  eldest  daughter  draws  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  naming  the  sleeping-cars  turned  out  by  the  coir 
pany." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie  have  been  entertaining  a 
party  of  friends,  including  the  Rev.  John  Watson  ("  Ian 
Maclaren")  on  a  yachting  cruise  among  the  Hebrides 
during  the  past  month.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  also  been  in- 
dulging his  propensity  to  make  large  donations  to  free 
libraries.  He  has  just  given  five  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Stornoway  Library. 

The  latest  society  girl  to  go  on  the  stage  is  Miss  Mc- 
Curley,  the  daughter  of  a  retired  naval  officer  and  a  niece  of 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  railroad  magnate.  She  is  a  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Revolution,  a  Colonial  Dame,  and  is  well  kno^.n 
in  naval  circles  in  Washington,  Richmond,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  but  she  is  going  to  appear  in  New  York  in 
vaudeville  under  the  name  of  Sylvia  Lisk. 

The  famous  Ouincys,  father  and  son,  of  Massachusetts, 
looked  so  much  alike  at  one  time,  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
them  apart.  The  story  is  told  that  at  a  public  dinner  where 
both  were  present,  a  toast  was  given  to  the  father.  Some  of 
the  guests  looking  in  confusion  from  father  to  son,  the 
younger  Quincy  saw  his  opportunity,  and,  rising  to  his  feet, 
pointed  to  his  sire  and  said  :  "  My  son  will  respond." 

One  of  Rochefort's  violent  antipathies  is  for  Emile  Zola. 
Recently  at  Cabourg  an  unfortunate  hostess  invited  the  two 
lions  to  dine  with  her  on  the  same  evening,  and  afterward 
learned  of  their  enmity.  She  begged  Rochefort  to  meet 
Zola,  and  he  consented  to  do  so,  while  Zola  was  delighted  at 
.  the  opportunity  for  a  reconciliation.  The  latter  approached 
Rochefort,  and  said  :  "  We  have  been  on  bad  terms  so  long, 

and "      Rochefort  frowned  and  turned  on  his  heeL     "  I 

see  no  reason,"  he  remarked,  "why  we  should  not  continue 
on  the  same  terms." 

Herr  Frederick  Alfred  Krupp,  of  Essen,  Germany,  is  the 
largest  employer  of  labor  in  the  world.  On  the  pay-rolls  of 
the  great  Krupp  establishment  are  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  Thirty-four  governments  have  made  pur- 
chases theie.  Herr  Krupp,  the  son  and  worthy  successor 
of  the  great  Krupp,  is  only  forty-two  years  old.  His  em- 
ployees live  in  "  model  houses,"  have  schools,  baths,  libraries, 
hospitals,  and  pensions  under  his  direction  and  cooperation. 
The  present  head  of  the  establishment  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Reichstag,  but,  like  his  sturdy  father,  has  always  re- 
fused to  accept  a  title  from  the  government. 

The  following  impressive  pen-portrait  of  the  German 
Emperor  is  by  G.' H.  Steevens,  the  clever  young  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  whose  letters  during 
the  Turco-Grecian  war  and  on  the  United  States  attracted 
so  much  attention  :  "  And  between  the  walls  of  acclamation 
came  riding  the  Kaiser.  A  man  of  middle  size,  sitting 
constrainedly  and  bolt  upright  ;  a  dead-yellow  skin,  hard- 
penciled  brows,  a  straight,  masterful  nose,  lips  jammed  close 
together  under  a  dark  mustache  pointing  straight  upward  to 
the  whites  of  his  eyes.  A  face  at  once  repulsive  and  pathetic, 
so  harsh  and  stony  was  it,  so  grimly  solemn.  A  face  in 
which  no  individual  feature  was  very  dark,  but  which  alto- 
gether was  black  as  thunder.  He  raised  his  gloved  hand  in 
a  stiff,  mechanical  salute,  and  turned  his  head  impassively 
from  left  to  right  ;  but  there  was  no  courtesy  in  the  salute, 
no  light  in  his  eye,  no  smile  on  the  tight  mouth  for  his  loyal 
subjects.  He  looked  like  a  man  without  joy,  without  love, 
without  pity,  without  hope.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  had 
never  laughed,  like  a  man  who  could  never  sleep.  \  man 
might  wear  such  a  face  who  felt  himself  turning  slo 
ice." 
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A  Timely  Suggestion! 


WHAT  SHALL  I  BUY? 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


SOLLY  WALTER'S  CHINESE  CALENDAR 

I*  appropriate  for 

Your  Friends  Abroad, 

Your  Friends  at   Home. 


ORIGINAL, 

ARTISTIC, 

Aud  LOCAL. 

Considered  by  Cxitlea 

THE  MOST    ARTISTIC   CALENDAR    ISSUED 

IN  AMERICA. 

:e»mo:e.   so   cents. 

For  Sale  by  All  Booksellers. 
Published  by 

A.  M.  ROBERTSON 

126  POST  STREET. 


ROBE  RTSON'S 

126  Post  Street, 

HEAD -QUARTERS  FOR   CALENDARS 
AS   USUAL. 


The  leading:  ealendars  for  1898 
w  ill  be  : 

The  California 

Chinese  Calendar 

Illustrated  by 
SOLLY  AY  ALTER. 

This  without  doubt  will  prove  the  greatest  success 
in  calendars  yet  issued,  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
drawing,  originality,  and  humor.  It  consists  of 
thirty  drawings  of  Chinese  character  sketched  from 
life. 

Price,  in  box,  50«ente> 

An  edition  in  wide-margin  red  board, 
SI  .85. 

The  California 

Redwood  Calendar 

Just  the  thing  to  send  away  to  friends.  Made  of 
redwood  board,  bark,  and  cones. 

Boxed,  S3. 00. 


Chaiming  Auxiliary 

Calendar 

Illustrated    by 
ALBEKTINE    RANDALL    AVHEELAN 

Twelve  beautiful  designs.     Printed  in  dark  green. 
Boxed  ready  for  mailing,  $1.00. 


The  California 

Girl  Calendar 

Illustrated  by 
MISS   PARTINGTON. 

Consists  of  six  large  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  types 
of  California  girls.     Very  artistic. 
Price,  ."»0  cents. 


The  California 

Flower  Calendar 

Twelve  illustrations  in  color,  representing  scenes 
and  flowers  in  California. 
Price,  "5  cents. 


All  of  above  are  publisbetl  here  in 
San  Francisco. 


FOR    SALE    BY 


ft.  M.  ROBERTSON 

126  POST  STREET. 


"The  Federal  Judge." 

There  is  a  crudeness  of  style  and  a  lack  of  har- 
mony and  finish  in  "  The  Federal  Judge"  that  mark 
it  as  the  work  of  an  amateur,  though  the  reader's 
interest  is  held  throughout  by  its  originality  and  its 
clever  pictures  of  certain  types  of  men.  The  author 
is  Mr.  Charles  K.  Lush,  a  well-known  journalist  of 
Milwaukee,  and  this  is  his  first  book.  It  is  the  story 
of  how  a  wealthy  railroad  magnate,  Elliot  Gardwell, 
takes  from  his  obscure  position  in  a  Western  town  a 
thoroughly  honest,  though  somewhat  artless  judge  of 
a  county  court,  places  him  on  the  Federal  bench, 
and  by  the  use  of  a  little  tact  and  ingenuity  com- 
pletely subjugates  the  will  of  the  simple-minded 
judge  and  molds  him  for  the  ends  and  uses  of  the 
great  corporation.  Mr.  Lush  has  shown  some 
dramatic  power  in  the  portrayal  of  his  characters,  but 
in  the  development  of  the  plot  he  is  lacking  in  the 
imaginative  faculty  and  resorts  to  rather  crude  ex- 
pedients for  bringing  the  characters  together.  The 
thread  of  romance  is  supplied  by  Elliot  Gardwell's 
unwilling  infatuation  for  the  old  judge's  daughter — 
the  only  sincere  and  honest  sentiment  this  keen,  self- 
centred  man  seems  to  have  possessed  in  all  his  long 
career.  He  plays  his  cards  well,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
game  he  is  defeated  and  another  carries  oft  the 
stakes. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Stories  of  Railroad  Men. 

There  are  eleven  good  short  stories  of  railroading 
in  "  The  Express  Messenger,  and  Other  Stories,"  by 
Cy  Warman.  The  scenes  are  laid  chiefly  in  the 
West,  and  they  are  as  racy  of  the  rail  as  cotton-waste 
and  coal. 

An  idea  of  their  scope  may  be  derived  from  a 
glance  at  the  title-heads,  among  which  we  note  "  The 
Locomotive  that  Lost  Herself,"  "A  Wild  Night  at 
Wood  River,"  "A  Locomotive  as  a  War  Chariot," 
"  A  Ghoit  Train  Illusion,"  "Catching  a  Runaway 
Engine,"  and  "  The  Mysterious  Message."  "Scrap- 
tomani'a  "  is  less  descriptive,  but  its  fitness  as  a  title 
is  apparent  when  one  reads  that  breezy  and  amusing 
account  of  a  railroad  man  who  had  a  mania  for 
maintaining  peace  and  order,  no  matter  how  many 
"scraps"  he  had  to  fight  in  order  to  do  it. 

Published  by  Charles  Sciibner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

More  Vignettes  of  Manhattan. 

The  latest  collection  of  short  stories  is  entitled- 
"Outlines  in  Local  Color."  As  in  "Vignettes  of 
Manhattan,"  the  scenes  are  laid  in  New  York,  and 
the  actors  in  these  little  coiuedies  and  tragedies  of 
metropolitan  life  range  from  the  "  swells  "  who  do  the 
Horse  Show — or  did,  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Horse 
Show  was  a  great  social  function — to  the  loungers  on 
the  park  benches. 

In  these  stories  Mr.  Matthews  is  at  his  best,  telling 
liitle  tales  that  hold  the  reader  from  first  to  last  and 
envelop  him  in  an  illusive  atmosphere  of  the  great 
city.  "Men  and  Women  and  Horses"  describes 
the  Horse  Show  ;  while  servants  give  "  A  Glimpse  of 
the  Under  World  "  ;  "  An  Interview  with  Miss  Mar- 
lenspuyk  "  discusses  a  curious  social  condition  ;  ' '  The 
Vigil  of  McDowell  Sutro"  reveals  the  pathos  of  the 
darker  side  of  city  fife  ;  * '  The  Rehearsal  of  the  New- 
Play  "  exhibits  the  theatrical  world  ;  and  so  they  run 
on  to  the  number  of  an  even  dozen,  each  distinctive 
and  full  of  charm. 

Published   by   Harper   &   Brothers,    New    York ; 

price,  $1.50. 

^ 

An  Aid'to  the  Study  of  French. 

One  can  well  believe  Francis  Tarver's  statement 
that  his  "French  Stumbling-Blocks  and  English 
Stepping- Stones  "  is  the  outcome  of  fifty  years'  of 
learning  and  teaching  French  at  Eton.  It  puts  in 
very  concise  form  a  great  mass  of  information  re- 
garding the  niceties  of  the  use  of  the  French  lan- 
guage which  it  is  particularly  difficult  for  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  master,  such  as  the  use  of  the  definite  and 
partitive  articles,  the  position  of  pronouns  and  of 
adverbs  in  a  sentence,  gender,  the  accents,  elision  of 
vowels,  the  liaison,  the  puzzling  uses  of  the  verbs, 
eta  An  admirable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  alpha- 
betical list  of  English  colloquialisms'with  their  French 
equivalents. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Mountaineers  in  an  Air-Ship. 

"  Up  the  Matterhorn  in  a  Boat,"  by  Mrs.  Marion 
Manville  Pope,  is  an  extravaganza  told  with  such  an 
appearance  of  earnestness  that  one  can  almost  be- 
lieve that  the  two  Americans  and  their  trusty  dog  did 
reach  the  top  of  the  famous  Alpine  peak  by  means  of 
an  air-ship.  It  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  tale,  full  of 
a  rollicking  humor,  which  comes  out  at  its  best,  per- 
haps, in  the  conversations  between  the  Americans 
and  the  stolid  Englishman  whom  they  rescue  from 
his  Alpine  prison. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.25. 

^ 

By  the  Author  of  "  Cape  Cod  Folks." 
"  Stuart  and  Bamboo  "  is  the  latest  story  by  Mrs. 
Sallie  Pratt  McLean  Greene,  whose  "Cape  Cod 
Folks  "  created  a  sensation  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
whom  more  recent  readers  will  recall  for  her  ' '  Yestv 
of  the  Basins." 

It  is  a  tale  of  life  among  the  tenements  of  a  coast- 


wise manufacturing  town,  where  a  woman  of  refine- 
ment seeks  refuge  when  poverty  follows  on  the  death 
of  her  husband  and  children.  There  are  a  number 
of  Irish  characters  in  the  story— one  of  whom  applies 
the  term  ' '  Bamboo  "  to  all  without  the  pale  of  Mother 
Church — and  other  principals  are  a  manufacturer  who 
persecutes  the  widow,  his  vulgar  son,  who  is  engaged 
to  a  Puritanical  girl  but  falls  victim  to  the  robust 
charms  of  a  mill-hand,  and  a  Jew,  whom  the  widow 
*t  first  dislikes  but  eventually  comes  to  appreciate  at 
his  really  great  worth.  All  these,  with  their  various 
passions  and  interests.  Mrs.  Greene  has  worked  to- 
gether into  a  complicated  and  absorbing  story. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25.  _ 

The  Century-Argonaut  Oner. 

The  publishers  of  the  Century  Magazine  have 
chosen  the  most  popular  one  hundred  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  portraits  that  have  gone  to  illus- 
trate it  during  its  twenty-seven  years  of  life,  and 
will  shortly  begin  to  issue  them  in  portfolio- form  to 
their  subscribers.  For  some  time  the  Century  has 
been  supplying  proof  copies  of  many  of  these  por- 
traits, in  a  form  suitable  for  framing,  at  one  dollar 
each  for  ordinary  copies  and  two  dollars  each  for 
India  copies.  This  item  shows  that  in  this  proof 
form,  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  would 
ordinarily  have  to  be  paid  for  the  projected  gallery. 
These  Century  portraits  are  all  of  famous  men  and 
women,  taken  from  originals  that  were  the  work  of 
great  painters  and  artistic  photographers,  and  en- 
graved for  publication  by  those  Americans  who  have 
led  the  world  in  the  wood- engraver's  art — Cole, 
Johnson,  Closson,  Whitney,  Kruell,  Miss  Powell, 
and  others.  The  Century  Company  is  sparing  no 
expense  to  make  this  gallery  the  most  popular  and 
most  valuable  collection  of  portraits  that  can  be 
made. 

The  publishers  of  the  Argonaut,  recognizing  the 
value  to  Argonaut  readers  of  an  opportunity  to  pos- 
sess this  rare  album  of  portraits  at  a  nominal  price 
(their  production  will  cost  the  Century  Company 
nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars),  have  made  a  club- 
bing arrangement  through  which  the  Argonaut  can 
supply  the  Century  portfolio  to  its  subscribers  on 
terras  they  otherwise  could  not  command.  This 
arrangement  the  Argonaut  enjoys  with  about  fifteen 
other  high-class  periodicals  ;  and  it  is  the  only  publi- 
cation on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  has  this  privilege. 
We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  advertising 
columns,  where  the  Century  Gallery  of  Portraits  is 
discussed  in  detail,  and  it  is  shown  how  we  can  offer 
the  four-dollar  Century,  the  eight-dollar  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, and  the  four-dollar  Argonaut  for  only  eight  and 
one-half  dollars. 

This  offer  is  open  to  any  one.  The  entire  port- 
folio is  on  exhibition  at  the  Argonaut  Business  Office, 
and  all  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  portraits. 

Publishers'  Fall  Announcements. 

Among  the  notable  books  which  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  publish  this  fall  are  : 

A  new  illustrated  edition  of  George  W.  Cable's 
"Creole  Days "  ;  "London:  As  Seen  by  C.  D. 
Gibson,"  each  copy  accompanied  by  a  signed  artist's 
proof  of  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Gibson  ;  "The  First 
Christmas  Tree,"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  illustrated  by 
Howard  Pyle  ;  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  "  Social  Life 
in  Old  Virginia,"  illustrated  by  the  Misses  Cowles  ; 
"The  History  of  Our  Navy,"  by  John  R.  Spears  ; 
"House  Decoration,  Including  the  Architectural 
Treatment  of  Interiors,"  by  Ogden  Codinan,  Jr.,  and 
Edith  Wharton;  "Our  Arctic  Province:  Alaska 
and  the  Seal  Islands,"  by  Henry  Elliott  ;  a  second 
series  of  "Life's  Comedy";  "The  Beginning  of 
the  Second  Empire,"  by  Imbert  de  St.  Amand  ;  "  Ex- 
plorers and  Travelers,"  by  General  A.  W.  Greely  ; 
"  Inventors,"  by  Philip  G.  Hubert,  Jr.  ;  "  Men  of 
Business,"  by  William  O.  Stoddard;  "Statesmen," 
by  Noah  Brooks ;  "This  Country  of  Ours,"  by 
President  Harrison;  "The  Workers:  An  Experi- 
ment in  Reality,"  by  Professor  Walter  A.  Wyckoff; 
"  The  Later  Renaissance,"  by  David  Hannay  ;  "  His 
Grace  of  Osmond."  Mrs.  Francis  Hodgson's  Bur- 
nett's sequel  to  "A  Lady  of  Quality"  ;  "The  Tor- 
mentor," by  Benjamin  Swift  ;  "  The  New  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Hastings  ;  several 
new  historical  novels  for  boys,  by  William  A. 
Henty  ;  "  Will  Shakespeare's  Little  Lad,"  by  Imogen 
Clark  ;  "  An  Old-Field  School  Girl,"  by  Marion  Har- 
land  ;  "  Heroes  of  Our  Navy,"  by  Mollie  Elliot  Sea- 
well ;  "The  Golden  Galleon,"  by  R.  Leighton  ; 
"With  Crockett  and  Bowie:  Or  Fighting  for  the 
Lone  Star  Flag,"  by  Kirk  Munroe  ;  "Child  Poems," 
by  Eugene  Field  ;  "  The  Stevenson  SoDg-Book"  ; 
"The  King  of  the  Broncos, "-by  Charles  F.  Lummis  ; 
and  "  The  Border  Wars  of  New  England,"  by  Sam- 
uel Adams  Drake. 


The  American  Builder,  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  best  papers  of  its  class,  offers  a  list  of  one  hun- 
dred of  the  leading  periodicals  of  America  free  to 
new  subscribers.  Particulars,  together  with  speci- 
men copy,  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  A  merican 
Builder,  184  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


A 


fender  skin 
of  infants  and 
children  should 
come  in  contact 
with  only  the 
purest  of -k 
soapf 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

HAVE  NOW  READY 

A    SECOXD    EDITION 

—  OF- 

ROBERT    LOUIS    STEVENSON'S 

ST.  IVES, 

Being     the     adventures     of    a 

French    prisoner    in 

England. 

l2mo.    $1.50. 


"  '  St.  Ives  '  deserves  to  be  warmly  regarded  as 
a  masterpiece  of  the  adventurous  school.  .  .  . 
One  almost  fancies  that  the  vintage  of  Steven 
son's  manner  has  grown  a  trifle  mellower  with 
the  reserve  of  time,  that  it  has  taken  to  itself  a 
more  ingratiating  savor.  In  no  work  of  his  out- 
side of  his  essays  does  the  vesture  of  his  lan- 
guage seem  to  clothe  so  exactly  the  sense  of  his 
personality,  or  deck  his  fancy  with  such  variable 
and  becoming  attire.  Delightful  as  is  the  style 
of  '  David  Balfour,'  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is 
in  '  St.  Ives '  that  Stevenson  erects  his  true 
monument  as  a  master  of  narrative  style." 

— The  Bookman. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

153-157  Fifth  Ave. 


The  Storj  of  an  Untold  Love 

LATEST     'BOO^ 

By  the  Author  of  Honorable  Peter  Stirling 

— AT — 

HARTWELL,  MITCHELL  &  WILLIS 

107   Montgomery 


Guard    well    your    eyes    by 
the    best    sentinel   known — 
perfectly  fitted  glasses. 
That's  the  kind  we  sell. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St 


Opticians. 


November  i,  1S97. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Balzac's  "  Seraphita." 

"  Seraphita  "  is  the  latest  volume  in  the  new  trans- 
lation of  Balzac's  Comtfdie  Humaine  which  is  being 
brought  out  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  George 
Saintsbury.  The  translation  is  by  Clara  Bell,  and  the 
volume  contains  in  addition  to  the  story  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  "Louis  Lambert"  and  "The 
Exiles — Alnise  Sorari." 

Those  who  read  for  the  story  will  not  find  much  to 
interest  them  in  this  volume,  but  to  students  of  Balzac 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the  entire 
series.  In  it  his  philosophy  is  set  forth  more  fully 
than  elsewhere,  and  it  contains,  too.  autobiographical 
details  which  bring  us  much  nearer  to  the  man,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  Louis  Lambert  was  Balzac  him- 
self. As  for  the  last  tale,  it  is  one  of  Balzac's  curious 
studies  of  Mediaeval  France. 

Of  the  three  etchings  used  to  illustrate  the  volume, 
two  are  of  especial  fitness,  one  representing  the 
tower  in  which  Balzac  passed  most  of  his  time  at 
college,  and  the  other  showing  the  quadrangle  of 
the  College  of  Venddme  where  he  was  educated. 

Published  by  J.  M.  Dent,  London  (Macmillan, 
New  York) ;  price,  $1.50. 


A  California  Chinese  Calendar. 

Solly  Walter  had  a  brilliant  inspiration  when  he 
thought  of  getting  out  his  California  Chinese  Calen- 
dar for  1898.  It  comes  out  now  very  appropriately 
when  the  Chinese  plays  by  Powers  and  Fernald  are 
creating  so  much  talk  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
and  even  in  London.  The  controversy  over  the 
merits  of  the  two  playwrights  has  given  an  impetus 
to  interest  in  things  Chinese,  and  the  friend  in  far- 
away cities  who  receives  one  of  these  bizarre  calen- 
dars will  count  himself  most  fortunate. 

It  is  not.  however,  on  their  oddity  alone  that  they 
will  depend  for  favor,  for  their  artistic  quality  is  of  a 
high  order.  On  each  of  the  twelve  cards,  one  for 
each  month,  which  with  frontispiece  and  tail-piece 
make  up  the  calendar,  are  shown  several  drawings  of 
characteristic  Chinatown  types— barbers,  highbinders, 
cooks,  coolie  women,  nurse-girls,  actors,  and  chubby 
Chinese  babies— done  in  pen-and-ink  sketches  in  a 
dashing  fashion  that  admirably  brings  out  the  salient 
features  of  the  subjects. 

The  calendar  is  issued  in  two  styles— on  white 
bristol-board  at  50  cents,  and  on  red  cardboard, 
with  wide  margins  and  tied  with  Chinese  silk  cord, 
at  $1.25. 

Published  by  A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  first  "Jungle  Stories"  were 
written  for  St.  Nicholas,  and  this  year  Mr.  Kip- 
ling will  contribute  to  St.  Xidwtas  a  series  of  stories 
for  boys  and  girls  in  what  is  for  him  an  entirely  new 
vein.  They  are  fantastic  stories  about  animals,  and 
he  calls  them  the  "  Just-So  "  stories,  because  they  are 
meant  to  be  told  "just  so"  to  children.  The  first 
one  was  to  appear  in  the  November  Si.  Nicholas,  but 
it  has  been  held  over  for  a  month. 

"Les  Miserables"  has  been  barred  out  of  the 
Girls'  High  School  of  Philadelphia  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  impure. 

We  hear  so  much  about  the  first  editions  of  novels 
being  exhausted  before  they  leave  the  press,  that  we 
are  pleased  to  hear  of  a  similar  fate  befalling  a  book 
of  more  serious  import.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Memoir  of  Tennyson  was  exhausted  before  the  day 
of  publication,  and  a  second  edition  was  announced 
by  the  Macmillan  Company  only  a  week  after  the 
book  was  published. 

Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  who  reached  New  York 
a  few  days  ago  for  his  American  reading  tour,  was 
asked  by  the  reporters  about  his  new  novel,  and  re- 
plied : 

"It  is  true  that  I  have  written  a  sequel  to  'The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda.'  Many  critics  said  that  with  the 
way  the  story  ended,  with  Rudolfs  return  to 
England,  and  his  refusal  to  accept  the  position  of 
attache  in  Ruritania,  1  could  never  write  a  sequel. 
But  I  have,  and  it  is  finished  and  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. It  is  true  that  there  is  a  lapse  of  some  little 
time  between  the  two  stories.  But  the  scene  is  again 
laid  in  Ruritania.  Rudolf  will  not  only  meet  the 
princess,  but  his  loyal  friends,  Fritz  von  Torleheim, 
Colonel  Sapt,  and  Marshal  Strakenez,  as-  well.  Yes, 
and  Antoinette  de  Mauban.  I  have  called  my  sequel 
'  Rupert  of  Hentzau.'  The  sequel  will  be  as  long,  if 
not  longer,  than  the  original  story.  Of  the  plot  I 
can  not,  for  business  reasons,  talk." 

John  R.  Spears,  having  succeeded  in  handling 
naval  matters  skillfully  in  short  fragments  of  fiction, 
has  undertaken  to  prepare  "The  History  of  Our 
Navy,"  in  four  volumes.  The  book  is  to  be  pub- 
lished this  fall,  with  many  illustrations,  by  the 
Scribners. 

The  London  Chronicle  pronounces  Henry  James's 
new  book,  "What  Maise  Knew,"  a  great  novel, 
and  reviews  it  in  terms  of  untempered  superlatives. 

The  well-known  scholar,  Dr.  Edward  Dowden,  is 
the  author  of  a  volume  on  "French  Literature," 
which  is  to  appear  shortly  in  Appleton's  Literature  of 
the  World  Series. 

The  latest  work  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Oliphant 
will  be  issued  next  month  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  It  is  the  "  Annals  of  the  Publishing  House  of 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons  of  Edinburgh."    As  the 


book  will  be  full  of  the  most  interesting  literary  his- 
tory and  anecdotes  about  most  of  the  notable  writers 
of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  its  appearance  will  be 
most  welcome. 

A  volume  by  Willing  A.  Dunning,  Ph.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Columbia  University,  is  an- 
nounced for  early  publication  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  The  title  of  the  book  is  "  Essays  on  the 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  and  Related  Topics." 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  in  press  a  new  uni- 
form edition  of  the  novels  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland.  It 
is  surprising  to  hear  that  over  seven  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  these  novels  have  been  sold. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford's  book,  "The  Hon.  Peter 
Stirling,"  has  gone  into  its  twenty-third  edition. 

As  Robert  W.  Chambers  has  published  no  fiction 
for  some  lime,  his  forthcoming  volume,  "The  Mys- 
tery of  Choice,"  will  be  looked  for  with  special  in- 
terest.    The  Appletons  are  to  publish  it. 

Literature,  the  new  periodical  which  the  Times  in 
London  and  the  Messrs.  Harper  on  this  side  of  the 
water  are  to  manage,  is  to  cost  double  the  price  of 
the  existing  literary  weeklies.  The  Athenaeum  costs 
only  threepence.  Literature  is  to  have  a  weekly 
letter  on  American  literary  topics  by  Barrett  Wendell, 
of  Harvard.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  no  atten- 
tion is  to  be  paid  to  science,  art,  and  the  drama. 

Casper  Whitney  has  gone  on  a  sporting  pilgrimage 
around  the  world  for  the  Harpers.  His  account  of 
his  adventures  will  presumably  be  published  first  in 
the  Harper  periodicals  and  then  in  book-form. 

The  title  of  Sarah  Grand's  forthcoming  novel  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  her  heroine.  "  The  Beth 
Book"  is  the  story  of  Elizabeth,  a  child  who  de- 
velops into  a  woman  of  genius,  This  is  the  first 
novel  which  the  author  has  written  since  "The 
Heavenly  Twins."  It  is  to  be  published  in  America 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Company  early  in  November. 

Tennyson  received  $30,000  for  the  "Holy  Grail." 
During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  Macmillan  & 


D.  APPLETON   AND   COMPANY'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


The  Mystery  of  Choice. 

By  R.  W.  Chambers,  author  of  "The  Moon- 
Maker,"  "The  Red  Republic,"  etc.  i6mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  same  thread  runs  through  Mr.  Chambers's 
imaginative  work — the  strangeness  of  selection,  ihe 
mystery  which  veils  the  reasons  of  decisions.  In 
each  adaptation  of  this  general  theme  the  author's 
fine  imaginative  quality,  and  his  power  of  conceiv- 
ing original  situations,  are  shown  at  their  strongest 
and  best.  A  book  so  much  out  of  the  common  will 
leave  no  reader  indifferent. 

Bibliography  of  Education. 

By  Will  S.  Monroe,  A.  B.,  Department  of 
Pedagogy  and  Psychology,  State  Normal 
School.  Westfield,  Mass.  Vol.  XLII,  In- 
ternational Education  Series.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

This  book  will  prove  of  great  use  to  normal 
schools,  training  schools  for  teachers,  and  to  educa- 
tional lecturers  and  all  special  students  seeking  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  literature  of  any  par- 
ticular department.  It  will  be  of  especial  value  to 
librarians  in  the  way  of  assisting  them  to  answer 
two  questions  :  (a)  What  books  has  this  library  on 
any  special  educational  theme  ?  (b)  What  books 
ought  it  to  obtain  to  complete  its  collection  in  that 
theme  ? 

Children's  Ways. 

Being  selections  from  the  author's  ' '  Studies  of 
Childhood,"  with  some  additional  matter. 
By  James  Sully,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Grote 
Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Logic, 
University  College,  London ;  Author  of 
"  Studies  of  Childhood,"  "Outlines  of  Psy- 
chology," etc.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

This  work  is  mainly  a  condensation  of  the  au- 
thor's previous  book,  "Studies  of  Childhood,"  but 
considerable  new  matter  is  added.  The  material 
that  Mr.  Sully  has  collected  and  published  in  this 
volume  is  the  most  valuable  of  recent  contributions 
on  the  psychological  phases  of  child  study. 

NEW  EDITION. 

Teacher's  Handbook  of 
Psychology. 

On  the  Basis  of  "  Outlines  of  Psychology."  By 
James  Sully,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Grote  Pro- 
fessor of  Mind  and  Logic  in  University 
College,  London  ;  Lecturer  on  the  Theory 
of  Education  in  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
London  ;  Author  of  ' '  Outlines  of  Psy- 
chology," "  The  Human  Mind,"  "Studies 
of  Childhood,"  etc.  Fourth  edition,  re- 
written  and  enlarged.      i2mo.      Cloth,    $2.00. 


Co.  paid  him  $50,000  to  $60,000  a  year.  For  "  The 
Revenge"  alone,  the  Nineteenth  Century  gave  him 
$1,600.  Dickens  left  $500,000  ;  Lord  Lytton,  $400,- 
000  ;  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  $180,000 ;  Mrs.  Dinah 
Craik,  $85,000.  Victor  Hugo  left  property  in  Eng- 
land alone  valued  at  $457,000. 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  has 
written  a  book,  under  the  title  of  "GaTden-Making," 
which  is  announced  by  the  Macmillan  Company  for 
publication  during  the  present  season. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Crawford's  new  novel 
should  be  very  popular.  The  characters  of  the  story 
are  many  of  them  old  acquaintances,  members  of 
the  Saracinesca  family,  and  the  book  is  connected 
with  "Taquisara"   through    Bianca  Corleone's  un- 


happy marriage  with  one  of  the  Corleone  family, 
"the  worst  blood  in  Italy,"  and  also  with  "  Pietro 
Ghisleri  "  through  the  same  lady.  Indeed,  it  is  be- 
cause of  her  memory  that  Pietro  and  his  English 
wife  refuse  to  recognize  Viitoria  and  her  mother 
socially.  The  scene  is  partly  laid  in  Rome  and  in 
Sicily. 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  written  a  dozen  bits  of  verse, 
from  four  to  twelve  lines  long,  to  accompany  the 
sketches  which  Nicholson,  the  artist,  has  prepared  for 
his  "  Almanac  of  Twelve  Sports." 

In  his  new  book,  "  Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sail- 
ors," to  be  published  within  a  short  time  by  the  Mac- 
millan <  ompany,  James  Barnes  has  told  what  the 
subtitle  expresses  distinctly— "  Tales  of  1812." 


NEW    BOOKS    FROM    THE 

MACMILLAN     COMPANY 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  -wilt  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  tlu  publishers, 

I>.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CORLEONE 

By  F.  MARION       ciot*.  sa.oo. 

pp  AWFOFTl  Whose  rank  among nov- 

Kj tX  A  W  r  \Jtt,U .  e,ists  k  ,hus  described  in 

Author  of  C'asa  Brae-  the   current   number  of 

cio,    Pietro   Ghisleri,  the  Bookman  : 

the    Saracinesca     Se-       „,„      ,      .,     .  .       . 
"We   should   claim    for 

ries,  etc.,  etc.  llim  the  very  highest,  had 

he  never  written  anything  but  "Corleone."  The  mere 
'story'  is  of  absorbing  interest,  and  possesses  the  tran- 
scendent merit  that  even  a  blase"  and  veteran  reviewer  is 
altogether  unable  to  foresee  the  conclusion.  .  .  .  Our  au- 
thor has  created  one  of  the  strongest  situations  wherewith 
we  are  acquainted,  either  in  the  novel  or  the  drama."  .  .  . 

Two  Volumes.     Cloth.  S2.00. 

"  If  Mr.  Crawford's  presentment  of  the  island,  with  its 

mixed  Saracen  and  Greek  ancestry,  be  as  veracious  as  it 

appears,  if  the  Mafia  be  not  a  band  .  .  .  but  a  sentiment, 

a  feeling,  '  a   sort  of  wild  love   of 

PflDi  mUr         our  c°untry.'  then  he  has  rendered 

UUnLLUnL         an    important     service     to    social 

science,    in    addition    to    creating 

one  of  the   strongest   and  most  delightful  novels  of  our 

century  " 

"  A  biography  that  deserves  to  have  ap- 
plied to  it  the  poet  ys  own  line,  '  In  its  sim- 
plicity sublime?" 

THE    LIFE    OF 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON 

BY    HIS    SON 

Two  Volumes.     Cloth.     S10.0O  net. 

The  First  Edition  was 
published  October  12th. 
This,    the    most    famous    biography    since    Lock- 
hart's  life  of  Scott,  comprises  many 
Postponed       hitherto  unpublished  poems,  letters, 
from  Oct.  6th.    and  the  personal  recollections  of  old 
friends,  such  as  Professor  Tyndall, 
Mr.  Aubrey  Vere    de    Vere,    Lord    Selborne,    Mr. 
Lecky,  Professor  Palgrave,  etc. 

The  portraits  and  news  illustrating  are  a  fitting 
accompaniment  to  a  book  of  its  high  worth. 

The  Second  Edition  was 
published  Oct.  23d. 
"Two  salient  points  strike  the  reader  of  this  mem- 
oir.   One  is  that  it  is  uniformly  fas- 
"  Uniformly      cinating,   so  rich    in    anecdote  and 
fascinating."      merginalia  as  to  hold  the  attention 
The  Tribune,     with  the  power  of  a  novel.     In  the 
New  York.       next  place,  it  has  been  put  together 
with   consummate  tact,  if  not  with 
academic  art.  .  .  .  It  is  faultless  in  its  dignity." 

The  Third  Edition  is 
already  in  preparation. 
"The  chief  worth   of   the  book,   of    course,  is  its 
minute  and  illuminating 
"  Minute  and  portrayal    of    Tennyson 

illuminating."  himself.    Its  value  is  only 

The  Evening  Transcript,     less   for  the  glimpses   it 
Boston,  Mass.  affords  of  other  men  of 

his  time.  Both  make  it 
a  biography  that  is  likely  to  be  more  than  the  book 
of  one  year,  or  of  two." 

"  Easily  the  biography,  not  only  of  the  year, 
but  of  the  decade." — The  New  York  Times. 


Practical  Idealism 


By  WILLIAM 


Cloth,  81.50. 
Whose  book,   issued   a 
Dhj  Will.   W  x  U-fcj  year  ag0i    was    wamjly 

Author  of  an   Outline   received   and   described 
of  Social  Theology.      as  "peculiarly  original, 
interesting,  and  suggestive." — The  Church  Standard, 
Phi/cdclphia. 


Singing  Verses  for  Children 

BY 

L.YDIA    AVERY    COONLEY. 

Illustrated  by  Alice  Kellogg  Tyler. 
Music  bv 
Fred.  W.  Root  Eleanor  Smith 

Jes*ie  L.  Gaynor        F.    H.   Atkinson,  Jr. 

Cloth,  4T0.    Price  $2.00  net. 

A  charming  combination  of  art,  poetry,  and  music, 
intended  to  cultivate  amorg  the  little  folks  a  taste  for 
what  is  really  artistic  as  compared  to  colored  daubs 
and  mere  rhyming  jingle.  A  perfect  comprehension 
of  child  nature  must  have  preceded  the  preparation 
of  this  gem. 

A  Forest  Orchid 

and  Other  Stories 

By     ELLA  Of  whose  short  stories 

HIGGI1VSOIS".    the  0atlook  said ; 

Author    of    From    the        "Mrs.    Higginson    .    .   . 

t  n-j     „*•    *.u„     c takes  the  direct  road  to  the 

Land    of    the     Snow    reader-s  heair  Her 

Pearls.  Tales      of   stories       are-    wonderfully 

Puget    Sound.  compact,  and   each    has    a 

strong,  single  situation. 
We  regard  her  as  one  of  the  best  of  American  short- 
story  writers." 

The  Growth  of  the 

French  Nation 

By   GEORGE         ciotk,  *i.zb. 

■jj        *  -rv  »  titg  Whose    fitness    for    the 

15.    AliAMd.        work  u   h]ghly   praised 

Professor    of    History     by  the  London  Specta- 
in  Yale   University.       tor.  which  says  "  the  in- 

sight,   lucidity,  and    the    close  grasp    of   essentials 

necessary    for    such  a    work    are  rare    gifts  which 

Professor  Adams  evidently  possesses." 
The  book  has  been  made  the  basis  of  study  by  the 

circles  of  the  Chautauqua  Association. 


A  Hand-Book  of 

Greek  Sculpture 

By  ERNEST  Ci„th,  S3.5o. 

A.  ItA-KDjVE-K.     This  is  an  edition  in  one 
Formerly  Director  of  volume  of  the    work  of 
the    British    School   of  which  a  part  was  pub- 
Archa-ology  at  Athens,    fished  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  the  remainder  a  few  months  since. 
The  Nation  says : 
"  It  is  concise  yet  thoroughly   readable,  and  its   half- 
tone illustrations   are   uniformly  good.     In  this  book  we 
have  for  the  first  time  in   English  a  thoroughly  competent 
history  of  Greek  sculpture.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
recommend  almost  without  qualification  a  book  on  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  much  at  the  mercy  of  ihe  incompetent 
and  the  reckless." 

Battle  of  Harlem  Heights. 

AN    HISTORICAL  SKETCH   OF   THE    BATTLE    FOUGHT 
SEPTEMBER     16TH,      I776.     ON     THE     PLATEAU 
NOW  KNOWN    AS   MORNINGS1DE  HEIGHTS, 
WITH       A     R  BV  I E  W     OF     TH  E     PRE- 
CEDING  CAMPAIGN    IN    AND 
NEAR  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Bv 

HENRY  P.  JOHNSTON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  History,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Gilt  Cloth,  8vo.     Price,  S2.00. 

Portrait  of  Colonel  Knowlton  serves  as  a  frontis- 
piece and  several  views  of  the  scene  of  the  battle  are 
given.  Two  double-page  maps  in  colors  show  the 
relative  positions  of  the  American  and  British  troops 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  battle  and  during  the 
progress  of  the  action,  and  there  are  several  smaller 
maps. 


Send  for  circulars  of  any  of  the  above  published  by 
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66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  . 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Joke  that  Lasted  Seven  Years. 

"The  Last  Three  Soldiers."  by  William  Henry 
Shelton,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  juvenile  ro- 
mances based  on  the  Civil  War  period.  The  au- 
thor's heroes  are  Union  soldiers  belonging  to  a  signal 
corps,  who  are  stationed  on  an  almost  inaccessible 
mountain-top  in  the  South.  The  next  signal  station 
is  captured  by  Confederates,  who  amuse  themselves 
by  sending  false  messages.  The-  three  men  are  in- 
formed that  Sherman  has  fallen,  thai  the  L'nion  has 
been  overturned,  and  that  the  Confederacy  has 
triumphed.  The  soldiers  are  intensely  loyal,  and 
sooner  than  submit  to  Ihe  supposed  conquerors,  Ihey 
determined  to  remain  in  hiding  in  their  mountain  re- 
treat.  After  many  thrilling  adventures,  and  after 
s.  ven  vears  of  exile,  they  are  forced  by  illness  and 
lack  of  food  10  summon  help.  They  then  learn  the 
true  outcome  of  the  war. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price.  $1.50. 

Religion  and  Love  in  a  Story. 

In  "John  Leighion,  Jr.."  by  Kairina  Trask,  we 
have  the  life-story  of  a  man  who.  brought  up  to  the 
expectation  of  affluence  by  a  narrow-minded  Presby- 
terian father,  is  suddenly  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources because  of  his  agnostic  views  on  religion. 
He  seis  to  work  and  climbs  the  ladder,  in  spite  of 
a  Lililh  who  can  not  appreciate  his  soul,  and  then 
confronts  a  new  problem  in  the  love  th.it  springs  up 
in  him  for  the  neglected  wife  of  a  drunken  anist. 
These  two  factors  in  life,  religion  and  love,  are 
thoroughly  threshed  out  in  the  novel,  which  is  an 
absorbing  story  as  well  as  one  with  a  purpose. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25.  _ 

George  Meredith's  Selected  Poems. 
The  admirers  of  George  Meredith  will  be  glad  to 
possess  his  new  volume  of  poems.  It  is  the  poet's 
own  selection  from  all  that  he  has  written,  and  on  its 
contents  he  rests  his  reputation  as  a  poet.  Beginning 
with  "Woodland  Peace  "and  "The  Lark,"  it  runs 
through  the  poems  of  the  wood  and  field  and  of 
nature,  the  sonnets,  and  so  on,  ending  with  two  long 
poems,  "A  Ballad  of  Fair  Ladies  in  Revolt"  and 
"The  Woods  of  WestermaiD." 

A  portrait  which  shows  Meredith's  fine  face  in  pro- 
file serves  as  a  frontispiece,  and  the  book  is  tastefully 
printed  and  bound  in  green  cloth. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  Si-75-  m 

The  Pulitzer-Cockerill  Correspondence. 
Alfred  Balch,  a  newspaper  man  in  New  York,  has 
some  very  sensible  remarks— in  re  Pulitzer's  cor- 
respondence with  Colonel  Cockerill .  re- publ ished 
last  week  from  Truth— in  a  letter  to  the  Jour- 
nalist,  in  which  he  says  : 

"I  am  not  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Pulitzer,  for  I 
never  saw  him  more  than  two  or  three  times,  and  1 
admired  Colonel  Cockerill  exceedingly,  although  I  did 
not  know  him  well.  But  right  is  right  in  all  things. 
I  remember  distinctly  when  Colonel  Cockerill  took 
charge  of  the  World,  and  1,  for  one.  as  the  result  of 
what  was  then  said  and  published,  firmly  believed  he 
was  not  only  the  brains  of  that  paper,  but  had  been 
those  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  1  thought 
Mr.  Pulitzer  the  publisher  until  the  talk  about  Mr. 
George  W.  Turner,  which  made  me  think  he  was  the 
publisher — as  Colonel  Cockerill  was  the  editor — of  the 
World,  and  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  the  proprietor  who  was 
gaining  fame  and  fortune  on  the  work  of  two  other 
men.  Naturally,  when  Colonel  Cockerill  and  Mr. 
Turner  left  the  World  I  expected  to  see  that  paper  go 
down  hill  very  rapidly,  but  in  point  of  fact  niy  expec- 
tation proved  to  be  the  imagining  of  an  idiot,  for  the 
World  became  stronger  and  greater  than  ever,  while 
the  history  of  the  Advertiser  and  the  Recorder  is 
known.  When  I  came  to  think  these  things  out,  1 
became  convinced  that  the  phenomenal  success  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  first  and  of  the  World  second 
could  only  be  due  to  the  man  who  unquestionably 
owned  both.  The  same  methods  showed  themseive. 
and  the  same  results  had  followed.  Now,  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  history  is  known.  I  do  not  believe  there 
lives  a  man  on  this  earth,  having  achieved  great  suc- 
cess in  any  line,  who  is  not  proud  of  that  success, 
and,  for  one,  1  think  that  pride  is  justifiable.  More- 
over, to  such  a  man  the  credit  of  that  success  must 
be  the  dearest  thing  he  has,  and  must  be  the  last  he 
would  willingly  be  deprived  of.  Mr.  Pulitzer  saw 
the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  World  given  to  an- 
other man,  and  I  can  not  see  how  any  fair-minded 
person  can  blame  him  for  taking  steps  to  reclaim  it." 


by  Miss  Anna  L.  Bicknell  describes  "  The  Last  Days 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette."  "  The  Story 
of  Chitral,"  by  Charles  Lowe,  has  timely  interest.  A 
new  story  by  Chester  Bailey  Fernald,  "The  Cherub 
Among  the  Gods."  introduces  some  of  the  characters 
made  familiar  in  "  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub."  "The 
Romance  of  a  Mule-Car"  is  a  characteristic  story  by 
Frank  R.  Stockton.  A  poem  by  Bret  Harte  and  a 
letter  from  Mark  Twain  are  other  features  of  the 
number. 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  long  expected  article  on 
the  Turko-Grecian  war  has  the  leading  place  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  November;  it  is  entitled 
"With  the  Greek  Soldiers."  and  contains  eleven 
illustrations  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 
An  account  of  the  growth  of  New  York  is  given  by 
James  Barnes  in  "  The  City  to  the  North  of  '  Town.'  " 
Torn  Hoshi,  the  Japanese  minister  to  the  United 
States,  writes  of  "The  New  Japan":  Dr.  Henry 
Smith  Williams  gives  an  account  of  "  The  Century's 
Progress  in  Biology  "  ;  Carl  Schur/,  has  an  article  on 
"  Daniel  Webster"  ;  and  a  contribution  that  will 
attract  attention  is  "In  Memoriam — Olivia  Susan 
Clemens."  a  poem  signed  by  the  initials  "  S.  L.  C," 
behind  which  will  be  recognized  the  identity  of 
"  Mark  Twain."  The  number  also  contains  the 
second  installment  of  "  Spanish  John,"  by  William 
McLennan  ;  the  conclusion  of  "  The  Great  Stone  of 
Sardis."  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  ;  short  stories,  en- 
titled "Joshua  Goodenough's  Old  Letter,"  by 
Frederic  Remington  ;  "The  Pardon  of  Sainte-Anne 
d'Auray  in  Brittany."  by  George  Wharton  Edwards  ; 
"Who  Made  the  Match  ?"  by  Ruth  Underbill  ;  and 
"  Number  1523,"  by  Willis  Boyd  Allen  ;  poems  by 
Margaret  E.  Sangster,  S.  L.  Clemens,  and  Ednah 
Proctor  Clarke  ;  and  the  usual  departments. 

The  November  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
is  the  first  issue  of  its  forty-first  year.  The  opening 
contribution  is  a  review  of  the  new  life  of  Tenny- 
son, by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  Another  article  which 
fittingly  appears  in  this  number  is  a  paper  by  Ira  N. 
Hollis.  of  Harvard  University,  formerly  of  the 
United  States  navy,  on  the  frigate  Constitution. 
Two  articles  which  can  naturally  be  spoken  of  to- 
gether are  another  of  E.  L.  Godkin's  studies  of 
Democratic  problems,  "The  Peculiarities  of  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Government,"  and  "  Democracy  and 
the  Laboring  Man."  by  F.  J.  Stimson.  A  literary 
paper  of  unusual  importance  is  "  Forty  Years  of  the 
Bacon-Shakespeare  Folly,"  by  John  Fiske.  Follow- 
ing this  is  one  by  J.  S.  Tunison  on  "The  Coming 
Literary  Revival."  There  are  another  installment  of 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  dramatic  story,  "Caleb 
West"  ;  further  installments  of  Dean  Swift's  letters, 
edited  by  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  and  of  "  Penelope's 
Progress."  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  ;  a  short  story 
by  Madelene  Yale  Wynne,  and  poems  by  Helen 
Gray  Cone  and  William  A.  Dunn.  Many  old  read- 
ers of  the  Atlantic  will  be  gratified  to  find  the  Con- 
tributors' Club  once  more  in  this  number. 

Frank  R.  Stockton  contributes  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  a  new  serial  story,  entitled  "  The  Buccaneers 
of  Our  Coast,"  to  the  November  number  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  William  O.  Stoddard  also  begins  a 
serial,  "With  the  Black  Prince."  The  place  of 
honor  is  given  to  a  poem  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
entitled  "Mr.  Hop- Toad  "  ;  W.  S.  Harwood  con- 
tributes "  The  Story  of  a  Pine  Board  "  ;  Lieutenant 
Charles  D.  Rhodes,  U.  S.  A.,  writes  of  "  The  Kitten 
and  the  Bear  "  ;  George  Kennan,  the  Siberian  trav- 
eler, describes  "My  Narrowest  Escape";  F.  Fitz 
Roy  Dixon  gives  an  interesting  account  of  "  A  Baby 
Elephant"  ;  Thomas  H.  Kearney,  Jr.,  has  an  article 
on  "  Plants  and  their  Enemies"  ;  George  Ethelbert 
Walsh  tells  about  "Running  the  Fast  Expresses"; 
and  Katharine  Pyle  contributes  a  play  entitled  ' '  The 
Magic  Sword."  The  number  is  filled  out  with  the 
usual  veTses.  jingles,  and  pictures. 


The  November  Magazines. 
The  November  number  of  the  Century  begins  a 
new  volume.  A  new  serial  novel  of  New  York  life, 
"Good  Americans,"  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  is 
begun.  The  first  part  of  a  serial  poem  by  James 
YvTiitcomb  Riley  is  printed,  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions by  C.  M.  Relyea.  Mr.  Riley  calls  the  poem 
"  Rubaiyat  of  Doc  Sifers."  Hon.  A.  W.  Terrell, 
lately  United  States  Minister  at  Constantinople,  con 
tributes  an  '  'Interview  with  the  Sultan  "  on  the  Armen- 
ian question,  etc  The  Swedish  journalist,  Jonas 
Stadling,  describes,  as  an  eye-witness,  "  Andree's 
Flight  Into  the  Unknown,"  and  accompanying  the 
article  are  a  number  of  pictures.  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Stevenson,  an  American  woman,  whose  home  was 
in  Philadelphia,  happened  to  be  in  Mexico  during 
most  of  the  period  of  the  French  intervention,  ar.d 
:  ne  Hs  written  for  this  number  the  first  of  several 
: -.:>ers  on  Maximilian  and  his  court.  The  paper  is 
_  .\  tied  "  An  Imperial  Dream."    A  dramatic  paper 
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*  Gertrude    Partington  s  * 

*  beautiful  "California  Girl  e 

*  Calendar"  is  now   ready  * 

*  to  deliver.     It  is  the  fin-  % 

*  est  Calendar  ever  issued  * 
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->  edition  is  exhausted.  * 

Price,  50  cts.,  postpaid.  * 
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Rudyard  Kipling 
wrote  his  first  "Jungle  Stories  "  for  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 
This  year  he  will  contribute  to  St.  Nicholas  a  new  series  of 
fantastic  stories  about  animals  in  an  entirely  new  vein, — 
the  "Just-So  Stories"  he  calls  them  because  they  must  be 
read  "  just  so  "  to  children.  The  first  one  will  appear  in 
the  Christmas  number.     The  November  St.  Nicholas,  now 

ready  everywhere, 
begins  the  new  ■vol- 
ume. If  your  young 
f  oiks  are  not  taking 
St.  Nicholas  buy 
this  number  and 
see  what  it  is. 

New  subscriptions  shouldbegin  with  November.  $3.00  a  year ;  25  cents  a  number. 
All  dealers  or  the  publishers,  The  Century  Co.,   Union  Square,  New  lork. 

The  Century  Co.  publish  also 
Rudyard  Kipling's  "Captains  Courageous,"  the  novel  of  the 
Grand  Banks,  now  selling  everywhere.     Illustrated,  $1.50. 
Also  Kipling's  famous  "Jungle  Books  "  (two) ,  $1.50  each. 


THE  NOVEMBER  "ST.  NICHOLAS" 

Contains  the  first  instalment  of  Frank  R.  Stockton's  new 
serial,  "The  Buccaneers  of  Our  Coast,"  a  thoroughly 
healthy  "  pirate"  story  for  boys  and  girls,  first  chapters 
ofacapitalhisiorical  serial,  "With  the  Black  Prince,"  by 
W.  O.  Stoddard,  and  contributions  from  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  (a  delightful  poem,  "  Mister  Hop- Toad  "),  George 
Kennan,  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  and  others. 


HARPERS    MAGAZINE 


WITH  THE  GREEK  SOLDIERS 

By  RICHARD   HARDING   DAVIS 


An  account  of  expe- 
riences and  obser- 
vations dnring  the 
Greco-Turkish  war, 
by  Mr.  Davis,  who 
was  there  as  a 
war  correspondent. 


This  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  second 
battle  of  Valesti- 
nos.  It  is  illustrated 
by  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Davis 
during   the  battle. 


JOSHUA  GOODENOUGH'S  OLD   LETTER 

The  stirring  adventures  of  one  of  Rogers's  Rangers  in  the  Colonial  Wars. 
Written  and  illustrated  by  Frederic   Remington. 


THE  A   PAIR 

NEW    JAPAN  OF   PATIENT   LOVERS 
By  Toru  Hoshi,  A  characteristic  story, 

the  Japanese  Minister.  By    W.    D.    Howells. 

The  last  instalment  of  The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis,  by  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton, the  second  instalment  of  William  McLennan's  Spanish  John,  and  short 
stories  by  Ruth  Underhill  and  Willis  Boyd  Allen. 


I  Harper  §  Bro  ihers,NewYork  and  London 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Opera  Season. 

The  season  of  grand  opera  to  be  given  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  will  begin  with  the  presentation  of 
"  La  Gioconda  "  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  2d. 
The  opera  is  practically  a  novelty  here,  for,  except  for 
a  few  performances  at  the  Tivoli,  during  Mr.  Hin- 
richs's  grand-opera  season,  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  has 
never  been  sung  here.  The  cast  will  include  Nina 
Mazzi,  the  leading  soprano  of  the  company,  in  the 
title-role  ;  Giuseppe  Agostini,  tenor,  as  the  prince  ; 
Adelina  Fanton,  mezzo-soprano  ;  Victoria  Girardi  ; 
Beatrix-  Franco,  contralto;  Cezare  Cioni,  and  other 
members  of  the  company.  On  Wednesday  "  Un 
Ballo  in  Maschera"  will  be  given  ;  on  Thursday, 
"  Cavalleria  "  and  "  Pagliacci  "  ;  and  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights  and  at  the  Saturday  matinee,  Puc- 
cini's "  La  Bol  eaie."  This  last  is  one  of  the  recent 
operatic  novelties,  having  been  given  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Teatro  Real,  in  Turin,  in  February  of 
last  year.  London  heard  it  for  the  first  time  only 
three  weeks  ago.  It  is  a  lyric  treatment  of  Miirger's 
"  Vie  de  Roheme." 

The  company  has  a  corps  of  twenty-two  principal 
singers,  an  orchestra  of  more  than  thirty  musicians, 
and  a  choius  of  fifty  trained  voices  under  the  direction 
of  Signor  F.  Tagliapietra.  The  scenery  and  costumes 
were  all  made  in  Milan  especially  for  this  tour,  but 
the  local  management  will  doubtless  see  to  it  that  in 
these  respects  nothing  is  lacking. 

A   Musical  French   Farce. 

"  Lost,  Strayed,  or  Stolen,"  which  is  to  be  the 
attraction  at  the  Baldwin  for  the  next  fortnight,  com- 
mencing on  Monday,  November  1st,  is  a  French  farce, 
adapted  to  American  usage  by  J.  Cheever  Goodwin 
and  Woolson  Morse.  The  plot  follows  the  adven- 
tures of  one  Bidart,  a  florist,  who,  becoming  a  father, 
determines  to  christen  his  heir,  and  chooses  a  friend 
to  act  as  godfather.  The  child's  mother  and  grand- 
mother also  choose  a  godfather  each,  and  from  this 
embarras  de  richesse  in  the  way  of  sponsors  the  child 
is  rescued  by  the  disappearance  of  his  nurse,  taking 
hiin  along.  In  the  search  for  the  missing  child,  the 
distracted  father  and  his  party  visit  a  regimental  bar- 
racks, an  actress's  dressing-room,  and  other  unlikely 
places.  All  this  is  filled  out  with  lively  fun  and  pretty 
music. 

Charles  Dickson,  formerly  in  Mrs.  Pacheco's 
"Incog,"  heads  the  company,  and  other  members 
.are  Harry  Clay  Blaney,  Lucius  Henderson,  Harry 
Allen,  Bert  Thayer,  C.  J.  AldenT  Charles  E.  Burke, 
Al  Holbrook,  AonaO'Keefe.  Mabel  Bouton,  Oriska 
Worden,  May  Mitchell,  Adelaide  Nye.  and  May 
Melbourne. 

"The  Geisha"  Up  For  a  Run. 
"The  Geisha"  is  evidently  destined  to  have  a 
long  life  at  the  Tivoli.  Every  night  of  the  week  the 
house  has  been  packed  to  the  doors,  and  as  early  as 
Wednesday  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  seats  for 
Saturday  night. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  unearned  success.  The 
piece  deserves  the  fame  it  has  won  in  London.  The 
idea  that  a  hoyden  English  girl  should  disguise  her- 
self as  a  geisha  and  be  sold  to  a  Japanese  marquis 
is  made  sufficient  excuse  for  a  succession  of  pretty  j 
scenes  and  some  fairly  characteristic  music,  and  the 
dialogue  is  decidedly  bright  in  spots. ' 

The  fresh  blood  injected  into  the  company  by  the 
new-comers  was  evidently  needed,  from  the  warm 
welcome  they  have  received.  Edith  Hall,  the  sou- 
brette,  is  not  much  of  a  singer,  but  she  has  an 
attractive  personality  and  the  intelligence  to  make 
t.h£  most  of  her  opportunities.  Her*  burlesque  dance 
is  very  amusing.  Florence  Walcott  makes  a  charm- 
ing picture  in  her  geisha  garb,  so  charming  that 
one  forgives  her  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of 
acting  and  almost  the  rasping  Western  burr  in  her 
speech.  The  comedian  honors  fall  to  Thomas  J. 
Leary,  whose  Chinese  tea-house  keeper  is  a  good 
character  bit  and  has  less  vulgarity  in  it  than  any- 
thing he  has  done  for  years.  The  towering  Mr. 
Stevens  is  astonishing  to  see  and  some  amusing  lines 
fall  to  his  lot,  but  Mr.  Stevens  ought  to  come  to  life. 
The  others  in  the  cast  are  Tillie  Salinger,  who  is 
almost  sylph-like  in  a  white  summer  gown  ;  Robert 
Dunbar,  Arthur  Boyce,  and  Charles  Swickard. 

Magic  and  a  Fire-Dance. 
The  Herrmanns,  who  are  to  follow  Corinne  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  next  Monday  night,  are  Leon 
Herrmann ,  nephew  of  the  late  magician,  and 
Adelaide  Herrmann,  his  widow.  Young  Herrmann 
resembles  his  famous  uncle  in  his  Mephistophelean 
appearance  and  is  said  to  be  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  prestidigitator  and  illusionist.     He  is  wonderfully 


clever  at  sleight  of  hand,  and,  besides  falling  heir  to 
all  the  marvelous  apparatus  which  his  predecessor 
devised,  he  has  originated  some  very  ingenious  illu- 
sions of  his  own.  One  of  them  is  the  crystal  clock,  a 
great  glass  dial  on  which  a  hand  is  set  revolving  and 
stops  at  any  desired  hour-mark. 

Mme.  Herrmann  herself  performs  some  of  her  late 
husband's  tricks,  including  the  catching  of  bullets 
fired  at  her  by  a  squad  of  regular  soldiers,  but  her 
chief  work  is  in  her  dances.  The  newest  of  these, 
the  "fire  dance,"  is  extremely  effective,  combining 
the  weird  and  the  beautiful  in  an  unusual  degree. 

The  Herrmanns  will  be  followed  by  a  traveling 
company  in  "  In  Old  Kentucky." 

New-Comers  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Farrells  may  safely  assert  their  claim  to  be 
the  World's  Champion  Cake- Walkers,  for  the  cake- 
walk  is  a  distinctly  American  institution,  and  the 
Farrells  possess  a  gold  medal  which  they  won  by 
their  peculiar  ability  in  New  York  last  year,  defeat- 
ing four  hundred  and  sixteen  competitors.  They 
will  be  the  chief  new-comers  at  the  Orpheum  next 
week,  sharing  the  distinctiqn  of  novelty  with  Foy  and 
Clark,  a  team  of  eccentric  comedians  who  are  ranked 
among  the  best  in  their  business. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  Knaben-Kapelle  shall 
remain  one  week  longer,  but  it  will  be  the  last  of 
their  engagement  here.  Other  features  of  this  week's 
bill  which  are  to  be  retained  are  Mme.  Orbasany  and 
her  trained  cockatoos,  Ola  Hayden,  Edna  Collins, 
the  Dunns,  Provo,  the  Adolphi  Trio,  and  the  Bio- 
graph,  with  new  views,  complete  the  programme. 


The  winter  meeting  at  the  Ingleside  Track,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Jockey  Club,  will  be  in- 
augurated by  a  fortnight's  racing,  which  commences 
on  Monday,  November  ist.  Most  of  the  leading 
stables  in  the  country  are  now  well  represented  in  the 
entries,  and  new  strings  of  horses  are  coming  here 
each  week.  On  the  programme  for  the  first  week's 
racing  are  a  number  of  events  of  unusal  interest. 
The  fourth  race  on  Monday  is  the  University 
Stakes,  a  sweepstakes  for  three-year-olds  for  which 
the  association  guarantees  the  stake  at  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  On  Wednesday,  the  fourth  race 
will  be  the  San  Francisco  Stakes,  a  six-furlong 
sweepstakes  for  two-year-old  fillies,  the  stake  be- 
ing guaranteed  at  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
last  race  will  be  over  hurdles.  On  Saturday,  the 
Golden  West  Stakes  will  be  run,  a  selling  sweep- 
stakes for  three-year-olds  and  upward.  The  course 
is  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  a  long  list  of  entries  has 
been  made.  There  will  be  five  or  more  races  every 
day,  rain  or  shine,  the  first  race  taking  place  at  two 
o'clock.  Southern  Pacific  trains  will  leave  the  Third 
Street  station  at  twelve-forty-five  and  one-fifteen  daily, 
returning  immediately  after  the  races,  and  the  Keamy 
and  Mission  Street  car-lines  will  run  cars  direct  to  the 
track  at  intervals  of  three  minutes. 


One  of  the  most  delightful  outings  in  this  vicinity 
is  the  Scenic  Railway  ride  up  Tamalpais. 


The  Bohemian  Club  Meeting. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Bohemian  Club  held 
Wednesday.  October  27th,  the  club  reconsidered  the 
action  of  the  previous  meeting  renewing  the  lease  for 
ten  years.  The  meeting  of  Wednesday  was  very 
largely  attended,  nearly  three  hundred  members 
being  present,  and  much  interest  was  taken.  The 
present  lease  expires  in  January,  1900,  and  the 
owners  of  the  building  desired  to  secure  a  re- 
newal for  ten  years  by  making  some  changes  in  the 
present  club-rooms.  But  the  members  showed 
themselves  opposed  to  the  temporary  remodeling,  as 
also  to  the  ten-year  extension.  The  sense  of  the 
meeting  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  tie 
the  club  up  in  its  present  location  for  ten  years,  and 
that  better  quarters  could  be  obtained  before  the 
two  years  of  the  present  lease  expire.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  number  of  proposals  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  have  been  made  to  the  club  by 
capitalists,  three  sites  being  on  Union  Square. 


Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Isobel  Strong,  whose  arrival  from  Samoa  was 
noted  a  week  ago,  are  domiciled  for  the  winter  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Osbourne,  in  Berkeley.  Mrs. 
Stevenson  came  several  days  after  the  unveiling  of 
the  monument  which  Stevenson's  admirers  have 
erected  in  Portsmouth  Square.  The  memorial  re- 
ceived her  grateful  approval.  She  will  proceed  to 
London  in  the  spring,  where,  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  Sydney  Colvin,  she  will  prepare  a  life  of  her  late 
husband  and  a  collection  of  his  letters.  Mrs. 
Stevenson  may  not  return  to  Samoa.  Vailima, 
"  meeting  place  of  rivers,"  the  author's  home  in  the 
beautiful  hills  above  Apia,  is  on  the  market,  valued 
at  twenty  thousand  dollars. 


The  Women's  Exchange  is  to  receive  a  benefit  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday  evening,  Novem 
ber  1st,  when  Leon  Herrmann,  the  magician,  will 
give  a  performance  that  promises  to  be  very  interest- 
ing. The  tickets  are  one  dollar  each,  and  they  may 
be  procured  at  the  Exchange,  26  Post  Street. 


The  Loring  Club  will  give  the  first  concert  of  its 
twenty-first  season  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall 
next  Thursday  evening. 


$2,000  00 

Satisfactory — 

Schilling's  Best  baking  powder 
and  tea. 


The  November  Atlantic 


THE  LIFE  OF  TENNYSON 

HAMILTON  W.  MAB1E 

THE  BACON  -  SHAKESPEARE  FOLLY 

JOHN  FISKE 

DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  LABORING  MAN 

F.  J.  ST  I  MS  ON 

THE  FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION 

IRA  N.  HO L LIS 

CALEB  WEST,  VIII -X 

F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 
AMERICAN   MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 

E.  L.  GOD  KIN 
Other  contributions  by 

HELEN     GRAY    CONE,    WILLIAM      A.     DUNN 

GEORGE  BIRKBECK    HILL,  MADELENE   YALE  WYNNE 

J   S    TUNISON,  AND  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  will  be  sent  for  a  trial  subscrip- 
tion of  three  months  (October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber) for  50  cents.  The  October  number  contains  the 
opening  chapters  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  serial  Caleb 
West  and  Mrs.  Wiggin's  Penelope's  Progress.  On 
receipt  of  84.00  the  Atlantic  will  be  sent  for  1898,  with 
October,   November,    and    December,  1867,  free. 


35  cents  a  copy.  For  Sate  by  alt  Newsdealers.  $4.00  a  year 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York 


14  Inches 


FROM  THE  EYES 

is  the  natural  rea0ih6 
^distance  Nearer  or  further 
i^  abnormal  ahd  Heeds  investigation 
CALL  ahd  SEE  US 


Opticians  #    7>GRA5™cpues. 

^>  642 MARKET  St.  <^ 

UMder  chronicle  buildiHg. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every  Evening-,  at  3  Sharp.     Triumphant  Opening  of  the 

Comic  Opera.  Season.     The  Japanese  Musical  Comedy, 

-:-    THIS     CrSISKA    -:- 

Superb   Cast.     Splendid    Chorus.      Excellent   Orchestra. 

Magnificent  Scenery,  Costumes,  and  Effects. 

The  Prettiest  Production   Ever  Seen  in  This  City. 

Popular  Prices 35  and  50  centu 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated) Proprietors 

Monday,  November  ist.     "  It  is  Paris." 

LOST,  STRAYED,  OR  STOLEN  ! 

A  Musical  Comedy,  in   Fnur  Acts,  by  J.  Cheever  Good- 
win, and  Original  Music  by  Woolson  Morse. 


60  People— Original  Production. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlandhr,  GottlobSl  Co..  Lessees  and  Managers 

Commencing   Monday,   Nov.   ist.     New   and   Marvelous 

Entertainment  of  Magic.  Mirth,  Mystery. 
icon    Herrmann,    Nephew   and   Successor  to  Herr- 
mann the  Great,  and 
Adelaide     Herrmann,     Prestidigatrice,     and     Her 
World- Famous  Spectacular  Dances.     First   Time  Here 
of  the  Marvelous  and  Inexplainable  Illusion, 

"ELIXIR    VITVE  !" 

Attraction  to  follow ■'  In  Old  Kentucky." 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Great  Musical  Event.    Beginning  Tuesday  Eve,  Nov.  2d. 

ITALIAN    GRAND    OPERA    CO., 

Direct  from  Milan,  Italy,  and  National  Theatre,  City  of 

Mexico.     Del  Conte  S:  Co.,  Proprietors. 
Grand  Chorus  and  Orchestra.     Beautiful  Costumes,  etc. 

Repertoire  First  Week — Tuesday,  "  Gioconda."  Wed- 
nesday, "Masked  Ball."  Thursday,  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana  "  and  "  Pagliacci."  Friday  Night  and  Saturday 
Matinee,  "  Trovatore."    Saturday  Night,  "  La  Boheme." 

Seats   50   cents   to   Si. 50. 


ORPHEUM. 


Week  Beginning  November  ist. 

The   Farrells,   World's  Champion  Cake  Walk-,: 
&  Clark,  Eccentric  Comedians;  Mile.  Orbasany  and   Her 
Great   Troupe    of  Trained    Cockatoos;    The    American 
Biograph,  The   Greatest  of  Projectoscopes — N.       '    . 
Ola  Hayden  and  Edna  Collins.     Positively   La.i 
the  Knaben-Kapelle. 

Reserved  seats  25c,  Balcony  10c,  Opera  Chairs  and  Box 
seats  50c. 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


Kacing  from  Monday,  Nov.  1st  to  Saturday  , 
Nov.  13th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.     First  Race  at  '£  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  an^  *-"5  p-  M-  Daily : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric   Car  Lines: 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change. 
F.  H.  Green.  S.  N.  ANDR' 

Secretary.  President. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCEKTIC       RAIXiTeAT" 

(Via  Sansalito  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,    commencing   Sept.   19,  1897. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.     Arrive  San  Fran- 
cisco, 4:55  p.  in. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   10:00,    11:30,  a.  in.  ;    t :  1  5 
p.  m. 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  E 1 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.   M.   ROSNER   and    B.  JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  <*er* 
Tel.  Sutter  1031.     Residence.  529  Golden  < 


GALVANIZED   IRON 

(like  everything  else)  wants 
watching.  Builders  get  what 
they  want  ;  they  do  not  always 
want  what  the  owner  and  archi- 
tect want. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  i,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  middle  of  October  saw  most  of  the  fashion- 
ables id  London  again,  many  of  them,  including  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  going  to  town  on  purpose  to  be 
present  at  the  great  social  events  fixed  for  the  16th— 
namely,  the  wedding  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford 
and  Lady  Beatrix  Filzmaurice.  younger  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  secretary  of  state  for 
war,  at  Si.  (ieorges.  Hanover  Square,  and  the  chris- 
tening of  the  Marlborough  heir  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
St.  J.tmes's  Palace.  At  the  wedding  the  bride  was 
attended  by  eight  bridesmaids,  and  a  page  dressed  as 
a  cavalier  in  a  suit  of  white  satin.  The  bridesmaids 
uerc  L-iJiei.  Susan  and  ( "lodah  de  La  Poer  Beres- 
ford,  sisters  of  the  bridegroom  ;  Lady  Kathleen  de 
La  Poer  Beresford,  daughter  of  Lord  Charles  de  La 
Poer  Heresford  ;  Ladies  Alexandra  and  Gladys  Ham- 
ilton, daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  ;  Lady 
Constance  Scott,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ; 
Lady  Nora  S;>encer  Churchill,  daughter  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Blandford;  and  Lady  Beatrix  Herbert, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Among  the 
presents  were  one  from  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  another  from  ex-Empress  Eugenie. 

Dudley  Hardy,  the  famous  English  "black-and- 
white"  artist,  has  recently  returned  to  London  from  a 
bicycle  tour  in  France,  and  he  has  these  very  perti- 
nent remarks  to  make  about  Frenchwomen  and  their 
"rational"  wheel  costumes.  "From  Boulogne  to 
Amiens  and  from  St.  Quentin  to  Calais,  I  never  met 
a  single  lady  rider  who  was  not  attired  in  *  bloomers' 
—not  a  mere  divided  skirl,  but  downright  knickers— 
which  display  the  contour  of  the  figure  quite  as  boldly 
and  clearly  as  the  bathing-costumes  of  T  report  and 
Trouville.  These  contours,  too,  are  all  the  more 
conspicuous  since  most  Frenchwomen,  married  as 
well  as  siDgle,  ride  with  low  handle-bars,  which  make 
them  bend  forward.  The  spectacle  of  all  these  lady 
cyclists  scorching  along  the  roads  of  France — some- 
times with  a  male  escort,  but  oftener  with  none  of  the 
kind— inclined  me  frequently  to  the  conclusion  that 
Frenchwomen  are  rapidly  taking  leave  of  all  true 
modesty— the  more  so.  as  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  these  women  ride  the  bicycles  of  men,  which  they 
consequently  have  to  mount  and  dismount  like  males. 
These  sans  culottes  of  the  French  roads  struck  me  as 
being  very  much  like  the  sans  culottes  of  the  French 
Revolution— brazen,  bold,  and  unashamed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  knickers  of  women  are  fast  ex- 
tending from  the  bicycle  to  the  promenade.  At  the 
late  French  manoeuvres,  I  came  upon  numbers  of 
ladies  who  were  walking  about  among  the  soldiers 
without  any  apology  in  the  shape  of  a  machine  for 
this  zouave-like  array  ;  and  last  year,  during  the 
Franco- Russian  fetes,  1  encountered  numbers  of 
women  in  the  tirailleur  attire.  It  is  true  that  these 
fair  Turcos  were  mostly  to  be  seen  on  the  Boulevard 
St.  Michel  (familiarly  known  as  the  '  Boul  Mich'i, 
in  the  Latin  quarter,  and  in  this  quarter  the  laws  of 
social  conduct  continue  to  have  no  rules.  But,  all 
the  same,  this  '  bloomer '  habit  among  women  who 
had  no  pretension  whatever  to  bting  cyclists -was 
sufficiently  novel  and  startling  to  convince  one  that 
female  France  was  on  the  verge  of  a  new  sumptuary 
departure." 

The  change  in  the  gait  of  saddle-horses  may  be 
taken  perhaps  as  an  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  We  have  long  outgrown  the  day  of  the 
"ambling  palfrey,"  once  thought  the  correct  article  of 
horseflesh  for  a  woman's  use.  The  easy-riding  gaits, 
such  as  pacing  and  single- footing,  have  almost  dis- 
appeared in  the  East  among  people  who  aim  to  ride 
in  the  most  approved  modern  form.  In  their  place 
are  taught  the  three  "natural"  gaits,  the  walk,  trot, 
and  gallop,  and  the  canter,  which  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  last,  a  short  gallop.  These  natural  gaits 
are  certainly  more  graceful  to  look  at  than  the  arti- 
ficial ones.  They  require  more  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  rider  ;  but,  then,  horsemanship  is  supposed  to 
be  practiced  largely  for  the  sake  of  exercise. 

A  curious  demonstration  of  the  magic  of  the  mir- 
ror has  been  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Crawford  in  Truth. 
The  strange  awkwardness  and  absence  of  all  grace 
in  Twiiure  and  costume  are  perhaps  the  most  striking 
features  of  old  portraits  in  the  great  galleries  of 
Europe.  The  freaks  of  fashion  and  the  absence  of 
good  taste  in  the  cruder  civilization  of  the  time  are 
the  two  explanations  usually  given  to  account  for  the 
almost  ludicrous  angularities  and  the  grotesque  habil- 
iments  depicted.  Mrs.  Crawford  has  been  at  pains 
to  discover  that  most  of  these  incongruities  suddenly 
disappeared  with  the  advent  of  the  modern  mirror. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  remarkable  change  which 
the  portrait- galleries  of  Europe  show  took  place  in 
the  seventeenth  century  coincident  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  large  mirrors  in  European  civilization.  It  was 
at  the  Louvre  Portrait  Gallery.  Mrs.  Crawford  tells 
us,  that  she  was  first  struck  with  the  difference  be- 
tween portraits  done  when  there  were  no  great  look- 
ing-glasses, and  those  painted  afterward.  The  Hol- 
bein princesses  and  grandes  dames  belong  to  the 
former  period.  "How  stiff,  how  graceless,''  Mrs. 
Crawford  writes,  ' '  their  clothes  and  carriage  are  ! 
They  were,  for  want  of  proper  looking-glasses,  at  the 
mercy  of  their  dressers.  Even  the  lively  Anne  Boleyn 
is  stiffly  e  -rased  in  her  fine  raiment.  The  bammer- 
a  carriage  could  not  be  less  adapted  to  show 
:~    fe.uinine  graces.    The  old  portrait  of  Anne  of 


Cleves  in  the  gallery  of  Versailles  is  really  that  of  a 
handsome  woman,  were  it  not  for  the  blinking  eyes 
that  tell  of  the  smoky  chimneys  that  she  sat  by  in  the 
paternal  schloss.  But  she  is  as  graceless  as  a  queen 
of  cards.  The  portrait  is  said  to  be  a  Holbein.  So 
far  from  the  line  of  beauty  lying  in  a  curve,  it  is  as 
triangular  as  forked  lightning.  The  cap  or  hood 
rises  in  a  stiff  acute  angle  above  the  head  and 
forms  a  pair  of  obtuse  angles  at  the  temples. 
The  clothing  is  as  stiff  as  a  board,  and  not  to  be 
twisted  out  of  its  angularity.  It  is  paved  with 
precious  stones  set  in  gold  embroidery.  In  short,  it 
is  a  uniform  that  might  keep  company  with  the 
damascened  armor  of  a  knight.  No  room  is  afforded 
for  individual  feeling  or  whim.  The  painter  had  to 
harmonize  the  wearer  with  the  apparel.  He  make; 
her  stand  fair  and  square  before  him.  Her  folded 
hands  form  another  angle.  One  could,  by  continu- 
ing the  lines  of  hands,  arms,  and  coif,  form  an  irreg- 
ular -hexagon.  The  sedate  vrouws  of  Franz  Hals 
also  belong  to  the  pre-mirror  period.  Henr.elta 
Maria  imported  the  swinging  toilet  looking  glass 
from  France.  One  could  see  well  in  it  the  head  and 
bust,  but  not  the  whole  figure.  This  shows  itself  in 
Vandyke's  portraits.  The  hair  and  details  of  the 
corsage  are  all  grace  and  elegance,  but  he  seldom 
ventures  on  a  lady's  skirt,  and  when  he  does,  is  un- 
successful, because  she  was  unable  to  drape  it  in 
proper  folds  for  want  of  a  big  mirror.  His  bet  full- 
lengths  are  of  cavaliers  and  children,  who  are  grace- 
ful under  all  circumstances.  The  Mirror  Gallery  at 
Versailles  revealed  to  court  beauties  their  strong 
points  and  shortcomings.  It  taught  them  the  tactics 
which  led  to  their  eventual  and  complete  victory. 
The  bearing  became  more  easy  ;  the  defect  was 
hidden  by  its  accentuation  ;  the  stout  woman  learned 
that  she  was  best  dressed  in  rich  clothing  scarcely 
trimmed  ;  the  Maypole  that  she  was  at  greatest  ad- 
vantage very  much  frilled  and  beribboned.  Stiff 
corsets  were  cut  down,  hoops  lost  seriousness,  and 
were  treated  as  a  joke,  the  walk  grew  smoother,  the 
elbows  were  rounded  and  hidden,  when  thin,  with 
frills  of  point  lace." 

At  the  woman's  jubilee  dinner  in  London,  to  which 
a  hundred  distinguished  ladies  invited  as  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  the  bit  of  the  evening  was  made  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  in  responding  to  a  toast,  "  Our 
Guests,"  proposed  by  Lady  Henry  Somerset.  He 
voiced  the  prevailing  feeling  among  the  men  present 
when  he  said  :  "Could  we  distract  our  minds  from 
our  companions,  and  look  into  each  other's  faces,  we 
should  perceive  a  sense  of  deep  un  worth  in  ess,  each 
man  only  wondering  how  the  other  man  came  to  be 
asked." 


Among  the  tyrannies  imposed  by  custom  upon 
women,  Vogue  includes  the  convention  which  compels 
them  to  remain  inmates  of  the  family  home,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  for  individual  women  and  girls  to 
live  among  strangers  or  to  set  up  hearthstones  for 
themselves.  Even  now,  when  woman  has  undergone 
a  considerable  degree  of  emancipation,  it  is  regarded 
as  peculiar,  to  say  the  least,  that  she  have  a  separate 
domicile,  unless  she  has  it  under  matrimonial  condi- 
tions. The  pretense  that  families  dwell  together  in 
peace  is  notoriously  not  the  fact.  There  is  more 
wearing  disagreement  in  families,  more  petty  bicker- 
ing, than  strangers  would  permit ;  and  all  home  con- 
tentions fall  heaviest  on  the  women  members.  And 
then,  too,  quarrels  are  not  the  only  family  possibility. 
There  are  also  differences  of  opinion  that  are  funda- 
mental and  which  render  intimate  intercourse  irk- 
some. There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  nervous 
energy  wasted  not  alone  on  family  dissensions,  but 
also  on  family  non-agreements  milder  in  type.  And 
if  a  woman  prefers  opportunity  to  develop  her  life  on 
certain  lines  amid  congenial  surroundings,  she  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  without  being  subject  to  the 
criticism  of  which  she  is  now  the  object. 

"  Rainbow  petticoats"  are  a  new  fad  of  the  girly- 
girl,  who  uses  up  her  old  cotillion  favors  in  their 
making.  It  may -not  be  a  sentimental  use  to  make 
of  these  faded  gages  d'amour,  but  the  modern  young 
woman  is  nothing  if  not  practical.  Here  is  the  way 
they  are  made,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Bazar ; 
"  In  the  first  place,  take  an  old  silk  lining  of  some 
cast-off  gown,  and  then  sort  out  your  ribbon-box, 
putting  all  the  different  shades  of  one  color  together. 
Then  gather  the  ribbons  and  put  them  on  as  ruffles, 
with  the  darkest  shade  at  the  bottom  ;  three  or  five 
ruffles  are  generally  put  on,  and  if  one  does  not  care 
to  have  them  of  one  color,  blue  and  green  or  any 
other  colors  may  be  used."  These  petticoats  look 
very  "smart"  when  the  dress  is  held  up  over  them. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Hawaii  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

St.  Louis.,  Mo.,  October  14.  1897. 
EDITORS  Akgonaut:  I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
the  Argonaut  and  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  my 
pleasure  at  the  stand  taken  in  respect  to  Ha- 
waiian annexation.  I  spent  several  months  on  the 
islands  looking  about  and  talking  with  the  people. 
The  general  feeling  there  seemed  to  be  that  Hono- 
lulu desired  annexation  to  be  saved  the  expense  of 
policing  the  city  and  keeping  down  opposition  feeling 
there.  Annexation  must  certainly  endanger  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  we  properly  regard  as  so 
essential  to  our  own  well  being.  As  an  indication, 
the  United  States  consul  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
assured  me  that  the  British  commander  in  charge  of 
the  Corn  Island  expedition — that  excited  so  much  in- 
dignation in  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  Nicaragua  Canal — said  to  him  that  his  govern- 
ment would  have  held  the  islands  in  case  the  United 
States  had  taken  possession  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
When  we  begin  to  reach  out  for  extra  territorial 
possessions,  we  forfeit  our  position  of  disinterested- 
ness, and  Europe  may  well  refuse  to  listen  to  our 
protests  in  case  of  invasions  of  South  or  Central 
American  soil.     Respectfully,        Chas.  A.  Todd. 


Boarder  (warmly) — "Oh,  I'm  knowing  to  the 
tricks  of  your  trade  ;  do  you  think  I  have  lived  in 
boarding-houses  twenty  years  for  nothing  ?"  Land- 
lady (frigidly) — "I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised." — 
Detroit  Journal. 


Knocking  around  won't  hurt  it. 

No 
Sediment 

in 
Evans'  Ale. 


The  safest  drink  at  all  times. 
Always  the  same  wherever  you  get  it ; 
hence  the  best  to  drink  when  traveling. 
At  all  Summer  Resorts. 


for  infante  and 
adults.    A  specific 
for   prickly  heat    and 
charing.  Delightful  after 
shawng.     Recommend- 
ed by  all  physicians, 

Ai  druggists  or  by  mail- 
price  25  cts.     Sample  free. 
Take  no  substitutes. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST  PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 


Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  izmos $6.00 

"  6  "     3.00 

"  3  "      1.50 

1   "      65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     i.eo 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

"     6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every-  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  P.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


THE  IiATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
632  MARKET   8TBEET  (CpBtalrs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel 


Among  the  many  great  Financial  Corporations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  none  rank  higher  than,  the 

FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  GO. 

Its  Agents  are  found  throughout  America,  and  its  Record  for 
Prompt  and  Equitable  Settlement  of  All  Honest  Losses  is  Firmly  Established 


D.  J.  Staples,  President 
J.  E.  Levxson,  Marine  Sec'y 


Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President       E.  Faymonville,  2d  V.-Pres.,  Sec'> 
Louis  Weinmans,  Asst.  Sec'y         Stephen  D.  Ives,  General  Agent 


If  You  Want  Your  Skirt 

To  LOOK  WELL, 
To  WEAR  WELL, 
Bind  it  with 


IP 

P 

0,  velV 

ill 

Which  is  PERFECTION 

in  Skirt  Bindings. 
LOOK  ON  THE  BACK  for  the  letters  $.  H.  &  M. 

It's  the  Only  Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If    your    dealer    will     not    supply    you    we    will. 

Samples  slunving  labels  and  materials  nutilcdfrcc. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus.. *  3,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice. 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  \  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  of  Directors —  E.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Ronte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1886 «23, 885.377 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,594,504 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.         E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


MUTUAL    SAVINGS    BANK 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post  St.,   Mechanics'    Institute  Building 

GUARANTEE  CAPITAL 81,000,000. 

PAID-UP    CAPITAL 300,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

HfW  VnrV  I  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

"ew  YOrK |The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

n,-  ,„  i  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

1-tucago i  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Ste. 
Saw  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,    81,000,000;    Assets,  83,300,- 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy- Holders,  81,668,331.60. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  Sao  Francisco. 

N.'W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listener — *'  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  1" 

Other  Listener—" Ya-as.  Makes  'em  op,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeike  sends  "em  to  him." 

RflMFIIfF'Q  Press-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
(1U  111  LI  rVC  O  you  aU  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
yon  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Rombikh,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Professor  Mahaffy  was  once  traveling  in  England, 
and  in  the  same  compartment  with  him  was  a  melan- 
choly gentleman  dressed  in  black,  who  inquired  of 
Dr.  Mahaffy,  was  he  saved?  "  Yes."  was  the  reply, 
"  but  it  was  a  very  narrow  squeak,  and  I  don't  like 
talking  much  about  it." 

Lord  Justice  Kay,  who  died  recently,  knew  law 
and  was  rude  to  every  lawyer  who  didn't.  An 
assertive  queen's  counsel,  who  had  not  taken  his 
snubbing  as  he  ought  to.  once  persisted  in  his  argu- 
ment. Kay  was  amazed.  He  thundered:  "I 
thought  I  could  teach  you  law.  I  knew  1  couldn't 
teach  you  manners."  "That  is  so,  my  lord," 
blandly  replied  the  Q.  C,  and  the  laugh  that  fol- 
lowed was  on  his  side. 

A  practical  joker  introduced  the  following  plat- 
form at  the  Morris  County  Populist  Convention  (says 
the  Kansas  City  Journal),  and  then  was  forced  to 
flee  for  his  life  :  "  Whereas,  In  spite  of  our  fre- 
quent and  positive  declarations  that  the  price  of 
wheat  is  reguUled  by  the  price  of  silver,  and  that  the 
price  of  farm  products  would  go  down  if  McKinley 
was  elected,  wheat  is  going  skyward,  and  all  other 
farm  products  have  gone  up  in  a  like  proportion  ; 
and  Whereas,  This  is  hell  ;  therefore,  be  it  Re- 
solved. That  we  go  to  raising  more  corn." 

A  Chicago  man  who  visited  Switzerland  during  the 
p  tst  summer  asked  ex- President  Freye  how  the  refer- 
endum is  working  in  the  mountain  republic.  He  re- 
plied that,  when  a  great  question  is  brought  forward, 
the  people  feel  a  deep  interest  in  it,  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote,  and  they  always  vote  right  ;  but  that,  when 
the  matter  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  ihey 
do  not  wake  up  and  go  to  the  polls.  ' '  He  told  of  one 
farmer  named  Bauer,  who  had  eccentric  ideas  of  thr. 
franchise.  Bauer  said  he  was  accustomed  for  a  long 
time  always  to  vote  "no,"  but  recently  he  had  invari- 
ably voted  '  yes,'  and  since  then  he  had  had  much 
better  luck  with  his  cattle." 

A  kindergarten  teacher  was  recently  reviewing  her 
little  class  on  the  instruction  given  the  day  previous. 
The  folio  *ing  is  a  part  of  the  questions  and 
answers:  Teacher — "Now,  children.  I  told  you 
yesterday  about  the  various  materials  from  which 
your  dresses  are  made — silk,  wool,  and  cotton.  Let 
me  see  ho*  well  you  remember.  Margie,  where  did 
the  material  come  from  of  which  your  dress  i^ 
made?"  Margie--"  It  was  grew  upon  the  back  of 
a  sheep."  Teacher— "  Very  good ;  and  yours, 
Blanche?"  Blanche— "  My  dress  once  grew  upon 
the  back  of  a  sheep  and  a  part  of  it  was  spun  by 
the  silkworm."  Teacher—  "Correct !  And  yours, 
Lucy  ? "  Lucy  (with  evident  embarrassment)  — 
"  My    dress    was    made    out    of    an    old    one    of 

mamma's." 

♦ 

Judge  Hawkins  once  had  to  sentence  an  o'd  swind- 
ler, and  gave  him  seven  years.  The  man  in  the  dock 
squirmed  and  whined:  "Oh,  my  Lord,  I'll  never 
live  half  the  time."  Hawkins  took  another  look  at 
him  and  answered  :  "  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  desira- 
ble that  you  should."  The  formality  of  asking  a 
newly  convicted  prisoner  if  he  had  anything  to  say 
why  sentence  should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  brought 
another  characteristic  retort  from  the  judge.  A  pris- 
oner in  these  circumstances  usually  either  says  nothing 
or  curses  at  large  in  his  rage,  but  one  of  them  struck 
a  theatrical  posture  and  with  his  right  hand  in  the  air, 
shouted:  "  May  the  Almighty  strike  me  dead  if  I 
don't  speak  the  truth.  I  am  innocent  of  this  crime." 
Judge  Hawkins  said  nothing  for  about  a  minute, 
when,  after  glancing  at  the  clock,  he  fulminated  in 
his  most  impressive  tones  :  "  Since  the  Almighty  has 
not  thought  fit  to  intervene,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
pass  sentence."  _ 

While  in  Boston,  Fanny  Kemble  stopped  at  the 
Tremont  House.  On  one  occasion  she  gave  the 
servant  some  clothes  for  the  laundry.  "  When  can 
these  be  returned  to  me,  washed  and  ironed  ?  "  she 
inquired.  "The  day  after  to-morrow,  madam,  at 
noon-time,"  "  Be  it  so,"  was  the  dramatic  reply, 
"  at  twelve  on  Wednesday."  But  on  the  hour  ap- 
pointed the  clothes  had  not  been  returned,  and  at  ten 
minutes  past  noon  a  servant  stood  before  her  in  re- 
sponse to  the  short  summons  of  the  bell.  "My 
clothes  that  were  to  be  returned  at  twelve  to-day- 
bring  them."  "  But,  madam,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  them  ready,  owing  to  a  difficulty  in  the  laun- 
dry. You  shall  have  them  to-morrow."  "Bring 
them  now — they  were  promised  to-day."  "  I  know 
it,  madam,  but  they  are  not  ready."  "  It  matters 
not  to  me;  bring  them  just  as  they  are."  The 
servant  went  out,  and  a  few  moments  later  two  men 
entered,  bearing  the  clothes  in  a  tub  full  of  soap- 
suds and  wet  clothes,  set  them  on  the  floor,  and  went 
out.  _ 

General  W.  S.  Hancock  was  sorely  tried  in  1861 
by  the  extreme  freshness  of  some  of  the  officers  of 
his  command.  One  day  (writes  J.  A.  Watrous  in 
the  Chicago  Times-Herald J,  the  major  of  a  Western 
regiment  rode  up  to  Hancocks  head-quarters,  and, 
without  dismounting,  asked  that  General  Hancock 
step  out  of  his  tent,  as  he  desired  to  speak  with  him. 
When  the  "  superb  "  came  forth,  the  pompous  major 


said  to  the  general  that  he  had  come  over  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  orders  as  to  what  his  regi- 
ment should  do  that  afternoon,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  Hancock  to  give  directions  he  went  on  to 
state  that  in  his  opinion,  as  the  commander  of  the 
regiment  in  the  absence  of  the  colonel  and  lieutenant- 
colonel,  his  regiment  should  devote  most  of  the  after- 
noon to  battalion  drill.  Hancock  quietly  gave  direc- 
tions that  his  regiment  remain  in  camp  and  fix  up 
its  quarters  as  nicely  as  possible.  When  the  major 
rode  away,  Hancock  squared  himself,  folded  his 
hands,  and  looked  after  him.  Without  addressing 
any  particular    person,    he    said:    "The    major  is 

smart,   d smart  ;    too  d smart ;    heavenly 

hosts,  but  he  is  a  mighty  smart  man." 

The  late  Thomas  Mead  made  a  splendid  Witch  in 
the  Lyceum  "  Macbeth,"  but  (writes  L.  F.  Austin  in 
the  Sketch  J  he  had  a  habit  of  saying  "dragoon's 
blood  "  instead  of  "  baboon's  blood."  Requested  to 
correct  this  reading,  he  walked  about  the  c'ressing 
room  one  evening  muttering  :  "  Season  it  with  a  drag 
— no.  bab — season  it  with  a  bag — no,  baboon's 
blood."  When  the  line  came  in  the  scene,  his  voice 
rolled  round  the  theatre  this  astonishing  piece  of 
Shakespeare  :  ' '  Season  it  with  a  dragoon's  blood — said 
it  again,  by  God  !  "  Another  time,  he  was  a  priest  in 
a  new  play.  Priest  or  gho->t.  or  anything  that  was 
venerable  or  uncanny,  he  had  "  the  figure  for  it "  in  a 
rarely  equaled  degree.  His  entrance  held  the  house 
breathless  ;  but  he  had  clean  forgotten  his  first  line. 
The  prompter  made  no  sign,  and  Mead  walked  round 
the  stage,  deepening  the  interest  of  the  audience  with 
every  stride.  At  last,  perceiving  that  something  must 
be  said,  he  approached  the  footlights,  and  exclaimed, 
'  Hero  1  am!"  It  was  sufficiently  obvious,  and  yet 
everybody  sat  awe-struck. 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


Lines  to  a   Portrait,  by  a  Superior   Person. 
When  I  bought  you  for  a  song, 
Yi  ars  ago — Lord  knows  how  long  ! — 
I  was  struck — I  may  be  wrong — 

By  your  features. 
And — a  something  in  your  air. 
That  I  couldn't  quite  compare 
To  my  other  plain  or  fair 

Ftllow-creatures. 

In  your  simple,  oval  fame 

You  were  not  well  known  to  fame. 

But  to  me — "taas  all  the  same — 

Whoe'er  drew  you  ; 
For  your  face  I  can't  forget, 
Though  1  oftentimes  regret 
That,  somehow,  I  never  yet 

Saw  quite  through  you. 

Yet  each  morning,  when  I  rise, 
I  go  first  to  greet  your  eyes  ; 
And.  in  turn  you  scrutinize 

My  presentment. 
And  when  shades  of  evening  fall. 
As  you  hang  upon  my  wall, 
You're  the  last  thing  I  recall 

With  contentment. 

It  is  weakness,  yet  I  know 
That  I  never  turned  to  go 
Anywhere,  for  weal  or  woe, 

But  1  lingered 
For  one  parting,  thrilling  flash 
From  your  eyes,  to  give  that  dash 
To  the  curl  of  my  mustache, 

That  1  fingered. 

If  to  some  you  may  seem  plain, 
And  when  people  glance  again 
Where  you  hang,  their  lips  refrain 

From  confession  ; 
Yet  they  turn  in  stealth  aside, 
And  I  note,  they  try  to  hide 
How  much  they  are  satisfied 

In  expression. 

Other  faces  I  have  seen  ; 

Other  forms  have  come  between  ; 

Other  things  I  have,  1  ween. 

Done  and  dared  for  ! 
But  our  lies  they  can  not  sever, 
And,  though  /  should  say  it  never, 
You're  the  only  one  I  ever 

Really  cared  for  I 

And  you'll  still  be  hanging  there 
When  we're  both  the  worse  for  wear. 
And  the  silver's  on  my  hair 

And  off  your  backing  ; 
Yet  my  faith  shall  never  pass 
In  my  dear  old  shaving-glass. 
Till  my  face  and  yours,  alas  ! 

Both  are  lacking  ! 
— Bret  //arte  in  November  Century. 


Identified. 

The  street-car  struck  the  rear  wheel  of  the  bicycle_ 
The  bicyclist  described  a  parabola  and  fell  upon  a 
pile  of  bricks.  The  bicyclist  raised  on  one  elbow, 
reached  back  an  arm  toward  a  rear  pocket  of  the 
knickerbockers,  and  collapsed,  insensible.  A  ser- 
geant of  police  felt  in  the  pocket  and  drew  out  a 
silver  cocktail  flask  labeled  "J.  J.  Jones,  400  Bonton 
Avenue." 

"  Go  to  400  Bonton  Avenue,"  said  the  sergeant  to 
a  policeman,  "and  tell  Mrs.  Jones  that  Mr.  Jones 
has " 

The  sergeant  paused,  and  drew  a  hand-mirror 
from  the  other  rear  pocket  of  the  knickerbockers. 

" Tell  Mr.  Jones  that  Mrs.  Jones  has " 

The  druggist  who  was  assisting,  tickled  the  bicy- 
clist's lips  with  a  feather  he  was  trying  to  burn  under 
the  nostrils.  The  bicyclist  smiled,  and  murmured  : 
"Charlie !  " 

" Tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  that  Miss  Jones 

has  met  with  an  accident." — Life. 


Wake  Up. 

Yes,  wake  up  to  the  danger  which  threatens  you  if 
your  kidneys  and  bladder  are  inactive  or  weak. 
Don't  you  know  that  if  you  fail  to  impel  them  to 
action.  Bright's  disease  or  diabetes  awaits  you  ?  Use 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  without  delay.  It  has  a 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  kidneys  when  sluggish, 
and  upon  the  digestive  organs,  liver,  stomach,  and 
nervous  system. 


—  Egvptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Everyone  knows  the  ex- 
pense and  annoyance  of  lamp- 
chimneys  breaking. 

Macbeth' s  don't  break;  and 
they  make  more  light. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


IDEAL    PLEASURE    BOATS 

That  do  not  have  to  wait  for  wind.  II,  r- 
culea  Gasoline  Launches  and  Yachts  hi*c 
safe,  sure,  unci  speedy.  None  of  the  smoke, 
heat,  or  danger  of  the  steam  engine.  Built 
in  all  sizes.     "Write  for  prices  to 

HERCULES    CAS    ENGINE    WORKS, 

215  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


American  Beauty     '«..„.,,„, 
Lawn   Sprinkler 

Excels  all  others  in  Elegance  of  Display  and 
Economy  in  the  Use  of  Water.  Its  100  or  more 
Streamlets,  diverging  upwards,  downwards  and 
horizontally,  produce  a  New  and  Beautiful  Effect. 
Sold  direct.  Sent  Prepaid  subject  to  approval. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices,  address 

Inventors  Specialty  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Hay den  Co.,  17  Beale 
St.,  or  "Wood  in  &  Little,  312  Market  St.,  S.F. 


CHEAP    FUEL 


Heats  an  v  stove,  furnace  or  grate.  One-half  chea- 
per than  coal  or  wood.  Makes  a  perfect  gas  out 
oi" oil.  No  smoke,  odor  or  noise.  Positively  mate. 
We  want  ueenta  on  salary  or  commission. 
Write  ua  for  catalog  of  prices  and  terms. 


Standard  MTgCo, 


934  Cedar  Ave.  Cleveland  0- 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


CASH   STORE 


Market  Street    Ferry,   S.   F„   Cal. 
KLONDIKE    SPECIALS. 

Folding  Rockers  {ask  for  circular) $1000,  $12.00 

Yukon  Folding  Stoves  (new) $6.00,  $7.50 

Yukon  Camp  Stoves,  best S3-75-  $5°° 

Large  Fur  Sleeping  Blankets $12.00 

Evaporated  Potatoes,  warranted,  to  the  trade. 
Canned  Fruits  and  Meats  of  best  quality.  Heavy 
wearing  apparel.  Send  for  pamphlet  on  the  Klon- 
dike free. 


SOME     PAPEKS     GIVE 

ALL,     THE     NEWS 

PAKT     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME     P  APE  Its 

GIVE     PAKT     OF     THE     NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 

ALL  THE   NEWS_ALL S THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Poslag*-) : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

6  "     3.00 


Sunday  Call 12  '* 

Weekly  Call 12  " 
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1.50 

1-50 

...   t>  "      75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call.  12  "      2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  6^c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOK  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OP  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  51. ,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 

connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 

No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1X97. 

Coptic   .(Via  Honolulu).Thiirsday ,  November  18 

Gaelic Tuesday,  December  ~ 

Doric. .  .(Via  Honolulu)     Tuesday,  December  38 
Belgic.  (Via  Honolulu). . .  .Saturday,  January  15 
Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freight   and    passage    apply  at   company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  comer  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS.  Secretary-. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.,  Oct.  3,  8,  13,  18.  23,  28  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and-  Fuget  Sound  Ports,  9  a.  m.,  Oct.  3,  8, 
13,  18,  23,  28,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Pomona,  2  p.  m., 
Oct.  i,  5,  9,  13,  17,  2i,  25,  29,  Nov.  3,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24.  29. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m.,  Oct. 
I,  5.  9i  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and 
Newport,  ir  a.  M.,  Oct.  3.  7,  ir,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  m.,  second  of  every  month. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


W fiHif    s* Si  Au8tntlia  for  Hon- 

pMlaflV  olulu    only,  Tuesday,   Novem- 

HI  ber2d,  at  2  P.  m.   Special  party 

raLes. 

TKhirV)       s*  s*    Alameda  sails  via 

illjlllr|c'      Honolulu   and    Auckland    for 

(rimPlfir?/J-  Sydney,  Thursday,  November 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  F 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 
New  York  and   Southampton   (London.   Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris Nov.  10 Dec.     1 Dec.  22 

St.  Paul Nov.  17 Dec.     8 Dec.  29 

St.  Louis Nov.  24 Dec.  15 Jan. 

BED   STAR  LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Noordland Nov.   10  I  Westemland Dec.     1 

Friesland Nov.  17     Southwark Dec.     3 

Kensington Nov.  24  |  Noordland -. . .  .Dec.  15 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don in  33Z  hours. 

ADRIATIC Dec.     i 

GERMANIC Nov.    3 Dec.    8 

TEUTONIC Nov.  10 Dec.   15 

BRITANNIC Nov.  17 Dec.  23 

MAJESTIC Nov.  24 Dec.  29 

Unexcelled  accommodations  Tor  all  classes. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent,  New  York; 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent.  Chicago. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  offices. 


PATRONIZE 

HOME 
INDUSTRY. 


California  Ostrich  Feathers 


lllliECT     FROM     THE 


OSTRICH  FARM  AT  SOUTH  PASADENA,  CAL. 


and    Demi  ■  I'I.m .     Cali- 

ket.  The  farm  is  located  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena,  on  electric  car  line,  and  is  open  daily  to  visitors.  Send 
for  Feather  Price  List  to         CAWSTON  &  COCKBURN,  South  Pasadena.  Cal. 


Bona,   ('Hpe*.   Collars,  Tips,  Ainu/. 

,  Feathers  are  considered  the  best  01 
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The  Casserly-Cudahy  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  John  B.  Casserly  and  Miss 
Cecilia  D.  Cudahy  took  place  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  the  St.  James  Catholic  Church  in  Chicago. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 
Cudahy.  of  Chicago.  The  groom  is  the  second  son 
of  the  late  Senator  Eugene  Casserly  of  this  city.  He 
is  an  attorney-at-law  and  is  prominent  in  both  society 
and  club  circles. 

The  church  was  handsomely  decorated  and  was 
crowded  with  friends  of  the  young  couple.  Arch- 
bishop P.  F.  Riordan,  of  this  city,  who  had  baptized 
and  confirmed  the  bride,  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony,  assisted  by  Rev.  Hugh  McGuire.  Her 
sister.  Miss  Clara  Cudahy.  was  the  maid  of  honor, 
and  the  best  man  was  Mr.  William  O'Brien  Mac- 
donough,  of  this  city.  Mr.  John  Cudahy.  Mr.  Joseph 
Cudahy,  Mr.  Edward  Cudahy,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Dore  acted  as  ushers.  The  bride  wore  a  beautiful 
robe  of  white  satin,  with  a  court-train  and  a  short 
veil  of  white  tulle.  Her  sister  was  attired  in  white 
silk,  veiled  with  embroidered  chiffon,  and  wore  a 
large  white  hat  adorned  with  white  plumes. 

After  the  ceremony  there  was  a  quiet,  informal  re- 
ception at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  3138 
Michigan  Avenue,  and  a  breakfast  was  enjoyed. 
Miss  Daisy  Casserly,  sister  of  the  groom,  was 
present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casserly  left  later  in  the  day 
for  New  York,  and  will  come  here  in  December  to 
reside. 

The  Colton  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  gave  a  lunch-parly  recently  at 
the  University  Club  as  a  compliment  to  Mrs.  Phcebe 
Hearst.  The  table  was  prettily  decorated  with 
flowers  and  ferns,  and  a  delicious  menu  was  served. 

Among  the  others  present  were  Mrs.  Monroe 
Salisbury,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  George  C. 
Boardman,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney,  Mrs.  Critten- 
den Thornton,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin,  Mrs.  Walter 
McGavin,  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Mrs.  Beverley 
MacMonagle,  Mrs.  Robert  Hall,  Mrs.  John  Boyd, 
Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Brigham,  Baroness  von  Schroder,  Mrs. 
Thurlow  McMullin,  Mrs.  Caroline  Ashe,  Mrs. 
William  L.  Ashe,  Mrs.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Fanny  Lent. 
Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Chretien. 

The  Boardman  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  gave  an  enjoyable 
lunch-party  last  Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Franklin 
Street  and  charmingly  entertained  thirteen  ladies. 
The  decorations  were  of  autumn  leaves  and  flowers 
and  were  both  beautiful  and  effective.  The  guests 
of  Mrs.  Boardman  were  : 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hort,  Mrs.  Lucy  Otis,  Mrs.  William 
R.  Smedberg,  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Evan  J. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bab- 
cock,  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Mc- 
Cutchen,  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Page. 

The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 
The  most  important  affair  of  next  week  will  be  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club,  which 
will  be  held  at  Lunt's  Hall  next  Friday  evening. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  members  and  the  line 
is  to  be  drawn  very  closely  on  chaperons  and  visitors. 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon  has  been  induced  to  lead 
the  cotillion  and  will  have  Miss  Lillian  Follis  as  his 
partner.  All  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  first  set  will  be 
debutantes  of  this  season.  The  affair  will  last  from 
nine  o'clock  until  midnight,  and  a  supper  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  evening.  There  will  be  a  reception 
committee  comprising  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs. 
Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  Antoine 
Borel,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  William  Ingraham 
Kip,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Crockett,  and  Mrs.  Percy  Moore. 

The  Model  Doll  Show. 

It  has  been   decided   that  the   Model   Doll  Show 

will  be  held  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel 

on  Tuesday   and   Wednesday,  November  23d  and 

24th,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eleven 


The  Government  Tests  shon-  Royal 

superior  to  all  others. 

J,eavening  gas,  no  yeast  germs. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  HEW  YORK. 


o'clock  at  night.  The  dolls  will  be  judged  the  day 
prior  to  the  opening,  so  that  all  who  call  will  know 
which  ones  won  the  prizes.  The  first-prize  dolls  will 
be  returned  to  those  who  dressed  them,  and  all  the 
others  will  be  sold  at  private  sale  and  auction  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Doctor's  Daughters.  There  will  be 
a  service  of  coffee  and  chocolate  in  the  afternoons 
by  a  number  of  debutantes,  and  some  music  each 
evening.  Baroness  von  Schroder  has  offered  a  prize 
of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  doll  dressed  by  a 
child  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  These  dolls  should 
be  sent  to  Miss  Alice  Owen  at  1200  Jones  Street. 
The  other  dolls  are  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  J.  Stow 
Ballard  at  610  Hyde  Street. 

Among  the  contributors  so  far  are  Mrs.  Hager, 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Kohl,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Crocker,  Mrs.  John  Cunningham,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Parrolt,  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey,  Baroness  von  Schroder,  Mrs.  Daniel  T. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Tevis,  Mrs. 
Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  and  Mrs.  A. 
N.  Towne.  Donations  have  been  received  from  the 
White  House,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Rosenstock,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett, 
Mrs.  Robert  McCreary,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Fellon,  and 
Mr.  James  D.  Phelan. 


The  Shafter  Reception. 
Colonel  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  gave  a  re- 
ception last  Saturday  afternoon,  from  three  until  six 
o'clock,  at  Fort  Mason  as  a  compliment  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Commandery  of  California. 
The  guests  were  received  by  him,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
William  H.  McKittrick,  Mrs.  William  R.  Smedberg, 
Mrs.  C.  Mason  Kinne,  Mrs.  Currier,  Mrs.  Parnell, 
and  Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Groesbeck.  There  were  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  callers,  and  they  were  enter- 
tained with  music  by  the  First  Infantry  Band  and  the 
service  of  refreshments.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  had 
been  expected. 

Amateur  Theatricals  for  Charity. 
William  Dean  Howells's  amusing  farce,  "The 
Unexpected  Guests,"  was  given  before  the  members 
of  the  Century  Club  last  Wednesday  evening  by  a 
number  of  amateurs  who  are  well  known  in  society. 
It  afforded  so  much  pleasure  to  those  who  were 
present  that  it  has  been  decided  to  repeal  the  per- 
formance, with  the  same  cast,  on  Monday  evening, 
November  8th.  It  will  take  place  in  the  pretty  new 
auditorium  of  the  Century  Club,  and  will  be  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Golden  Circle  of  King's  Daugh- 
ters, the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  charitable  work.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
from  Miss  Ethel  Sidney  Smith,  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Webster  Streets  ;  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  2211  Clay 
Street ;  Miss  Sophie  Coleman,  1415  Clay  Street  ;  and 
at  Dodge's  book-store.  The  charily  to  be  aided  is  a 
most  deserving  one,  and  those  who  attend  the  per- 
formance may  be  sure  of  a  most  enjoyable  time. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Castle  has  issued  a  limited  num- 
ber of  invitations  for  the  wedding  reception  of  her 
daughter,  Miss  Blanche  Castle,  and  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Farquharson,  which  will  take  place  next  Thursday 
afternoon  at  her  residence.  The  ceremony  will  be 
attended  by  the  family  only. 

Miss  Myrah  Prather  and  Mr.  Harry  East  Miller 
will  be  united  in  marriage  next  Wednesday  evening 
at  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Oakland.  There  will  be  a 
reception  afterward  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
father,  Mr.  William  L.  Prather,  1004  Tenth  Street, 
Oakland. 

Major  and  Mrs.  William  O.  Gould  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Carrie  Lawrence 
Gould,  to  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Tuggle,  of  this  city.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  December  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  parents  at  904  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The 
maid  of  honor  will  be  Miss  Ruth  A.  Smith,  daughter 
of  General  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  and  the 
bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Harriet  M.  Griswold,  Miss 
Annie  Clay,  of  Fruitvale,  and  Miss  Anna  Wain- 
wright. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Marie  H.  E.  Berg  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Monteagle,  of 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  Miss  Berg  is  the  second  daughter 
of  Mr.  F.  R.  Berg,  of  this  city. 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Bean,  Second  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  was  married  on  October  20th,  in  Norristown, 
Penn.,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Stinson.  Lieutenant  Bean 
was  stationed  at  the  Presidio  several  years  ago,  and 
led  several  of  the  army  cotillions.  His  station  now  is 
at  Fort  Wingate,  N.  M. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  will  give  a  ball  at  her  residence 
on  Taylor  Street  on  Wednesday  evening,  December 
8th,  to  her  granddaughter,  Miss  Susan  Blanding,  and 
to  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury  and  Miss  Margaret 
Salisbury. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan  will  give  a  ball  at  her 
residence,  2211  Clay  Street,  on  Friday  evening, 
November  12th,  in  honor  of  her  debutante  daughter, 
Miss  Therese  Morgan.  It  is  to  be  a  very  elaborate 
affair. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  will  give  a  matinee  tea  at 
her  residence,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  in  honor  of  her 
debutante  daughter,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  on  Sat- 
urday, November  20th. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Ellinwood  will  give  a  reception 
and  dance  at  their  residence,  corner  of  Pacific 
Avenue  and  Devisadero  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening. 


November  23d,  in  honor  of  their  debutante  daughter, 
Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney  will  introduce  her  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Ethel  Keeney.  into  society  circles  this  after- 
noon by  giving  a  lea  at  her  residence,  2423  Fillmore 
Street. 

Mrs.  T.  Z.  Blakeman  will  give  a  matinee  tea  next 
Saturday  at  her  residence,  1607  Gough  Street,  in 
honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to-day  at 
her  residence,  1330  Sutter  Street,  in  honor  of  her 
daughter,  Miss  Alice  Boggs. 

Miss  Helen  Thornton  will  give  a  lunch-parly  next 
Thursday  at  the  University  Club. 

Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Tay,  rn'e  Walker,  will  give  a  tea 
this  afternoon  from  four  until  seven  o'clock,  at  her 
residence,  3co_sjackson  Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lyman  Bent  will  soon  issue  invita- 
tions for  a  matinee  tea  to  be  given  ai  her  home  at  the 
Presidio. 

The  floral  fete  and  ball  that  is  to  be  given  at  the 
San  Francisco  Verein  on  Saturday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 6th,  will  be  one  of  the  most  elaborate  affairs  ever 
given  by  the  club. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  gave  a  charming  lunch-party 
at  the  University  Club  last  Thursday  in  honor  of 
Miss  Helen  Thornton,  the  debutante  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton.  Among  the 
others  present  were  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury, 
Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood, 
Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman  Miss 
Mamie  Polhemus,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ames,  Miss  Lillian 
Follis,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Miss  Kaihro  Burton, 
Miss  Gertrude  Forman,  Miss  Alice  Cobden  Hoffman, 
Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Helen  Wagner,  Miss 
Marie  Wells,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  and  Mrs.  Crit- 
tenden Thornton. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carroll  gave  a  lunch-party  at  the 
University  Club  last  Tuesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Julia 
Crocker.  The  others  present  were  Mrs.  Richard  T. 
Carroll,  Mrs.  William  Robinson  Whittier,  MLs  Elta 
Wilcox  Morgan,  Miss  Therese  Morgan,  Miss  Kate 
Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss 
Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman,  and  Miss 
Florence  de  Long. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  gave  a  dinner-party  recently,  at 
his  residence,  112G  Hyde  Street,  in  honor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished pianist  and  composer,  Herr  Xaver  Schar- 
wenka.  The  others  present  were  General  W.  H.  L. 
Barnes,  Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison,  Mr.  Louis 
Lisser,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Mr.  Solly  Wal- 
ter, and  Mr.  Edward  Xavier  Rolker. 

Mrs.  Pelham  W.  Ames  gave  a  matin^e-tea  last 
Saturday  at  her  residence,  1310  Taylor  Street,  to  in- 
troduce her  daughter.  Miss  Elizabeth  Ames,  to 
society.  About  two  hundred  guests  were  hospitably 
entertained.  Huber's  orchestra  played  during  the 
afternoon.  The  debutante  was  assisted  in  receiving 
by  Miss  Delia  Davidson,  Miss  Lillian  Follis,  Miss 
Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Helen  Thornton,  Miss  Harriet 
Allen,  Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood,  Miss  Mamie  Pol- 
hemus, Miss  Ethel  Patton,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman, 
and  Miss  Marie  Wells. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Pickering  gave  a  de- 
lightful but  very  informal  reception  last  Tuesday 
evening  at  their  residence,  2444  Jackson  Street,  in 
honor  of  Commandant  Fort  and  the  officers  of  the 
French  man-of-war  Daguay-Troui?i ,  which  is  now  in 
port.  Mrs.  Pickering  was  assisted  in  receiving  by 
Mrne.  A.  L.  de  Lalande,  the  wife  of  the  French  con- 
sul. The  guests  were  very  pleasantly  and  hospitably 
entertained. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  entertained 
a  number  of  their  friends  last  night  by  giving  a  dance 
in  the  hop-room. 

The  Woman's  Press  Club  gave  a  matinee  reception 
last  Monday  which  was  well  attended  and  very  suc- 
cessful. The  principal  attraction  was  the  reading  of 
a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Morrow  and  the  reading  of 
extracts  from  his  writings  by  Mrs,  S.  E.  Reamer  and 
Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton. 

The  home  of  Captain  Leonard  Wood,  Assistant 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
brightened  on  September  20th  by  the  advent  of  a 
son.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Wood  are  well  known  in 
society  circles  here. 

The  board  of  trustees  and  the  ladies  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  are  to  give  a  reception  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hendrie  next  Wednesday  evening  at  the  library. 

The  Sketch  Club  will  hold  its  tenth  semi-annual 
exhibition  at  723  Sutter  Street,  from  November  4th  to 
the  10th,  inclusive.  A  special  reception  for  members 
and  associate  members  will  be  held  next  Wednesday 
evening. 

A  Royal  Alliance. 

The  Apollinaris  Water  Co.,  Ltd.,  shippers  of  the 
Apollinaris,  Queen  of  Table  Waters,  andjohannis, 
Ltd.,  whose  water  is  called  the  King  of  Table 
Waters,  have  consolidated. 

Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


THE  ALEXANDRIA 

781  SUTTER  STREET. 

Newly  furnished,  Grst-class  family  hotel. 

Cars  direct  to  all  parts. 
Table  unsurpassed.  Rates  Reasonable. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


^HARTSHORNS 


SELF-ACTOGl 

SHADEROLURSj 


"     LABEL 

'     :'  AND  GET 

THEGENUINE 


.HARTSHORN] 


The 
Hotel 


'*S£  Wr  Granada 

N.  W.  Cor.  Sutter  and  Hyde  Sts. 

Is  now  open  to  receive  guests.  The  linest 
and  best  equipped  Family  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 


HOTEL  PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 

MOST  SELECT  FAMILY  AND 

TOURIST  HOTEL   ON  THE 

PACIFIC    COAST. 


Sanitary  Plumbing.  Cuisine  Perfect. 

Rates  Reasonable. 

O.  M.  BRENNAN,  Proprietor. 


Hotel    Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL,,  C'AL. 


The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

50  MINUTES    FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Magnificent  Scenery  and  Prives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  months  64  degrees,  excell- 
ing that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 

Headquarters  of  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club 
and  Tenuis  Tournaments. 

R.  B.  WAKFIKLU  CO., 
(Incorporated)     Proprietor. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The     Principal     and     Finest 

Family     Hotel     of    San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

lOOl    PINE    STREET. 

THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO- 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


November  i,  1S97. 


THE        ARGON  AUT 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  aud   Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Gilb'g  and  Mr.  Willard  T.  Barton, 
formerly  of  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Edward  Dowsett,  of  Honolulu,  sailed  from  New 
York  last  week  for  Europe  to  spend  about  six  weeks 
abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Fair  left  for  New  York  early  in  the  week.  They 
may  go  abroad  this  month. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Cleghorn  and  his  daughter,  Princess 
Kaiulani  of  Hawaii,  arrived  from  the  East  on  Tues- 
day and  are  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  They 
will  leave  on  Tuesday  for  Honolulu. 

General  and  Mrs,.  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  Mr.  Thomas 
Eckert,  Jr.,  and  Colonel  Robert  C.  Clowry,  of  New 
York,  are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  They  will  re- 
turn to  the  East,  after  a  week's  stay,  by  way  of  El 
Paso  and  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hatch,  of  Honolulu,  are 
guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Harper,  of  New  York,  passed  through 
here  during  the  week  on  his  way  home  from  a  tour 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Clay  M.  Greene  is  here  from  New  York,  and 
will  remain  for  some  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Osborne,  of  St.  Helena,  are 
guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Colonel  Jefferson  Chandler  spent  the  early  part  of 
tFie  week  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Walter  Hobart  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the 
recent  operation  for  appendicitis.  He  will  remain  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  until  well. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock  have  returned  from 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  V.  Smith  and  Mr.  Harry  B. 
Pringle  and  Mr.  James  Pringle  have  returned  from 
San  Rafael,  and  are  located  for  the  winter  at  2312 
Clay  Street. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Castle,  secretary  of  the  Hawaiian  lega- 
tion at  Washington,  is  a  guest  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Sperry  have  returned 
to  Stockton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  F.  Ryer  have  returned  from 
New  York,  and  are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Gibbon,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a 
guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Hugh  Hume,  who  have  been  at 
Reed's  Station,  near  San  Rafael,  for  several  months, 
have  gone  to  Belmont  10  reside  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Nevills,  Jr.,  from  Sonora,  is  a  guest  at 
the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Le  Grande  Cannon  Tibbetts  will  arrive  in 
Oakland  from  the  East  on  Monday.  She  will  be  the 
guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger. 

Mrs.  Bradford,  of  San  Jose\  is  visiting  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Badlaru. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith  and  the  Misses 
Smith  have  returned  from  San  Rafael,  and  are  at 
their  residence  on  Broadway  and  Webster  Streets. 

Colonel  Bernard  Peyton  returned  from  Carlsbad 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Drury  Malone  is  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Martin  and  Miss  Mitch- 
ler,  of  Oakland,  will  pass  the  winter  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Bannister,  of  Montana,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elbridge  Durbrow  will  spend  the 
winter  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  Maurice  Schmitt  has  returned  from  the  East. 

Mr.  Chester  Bailey  Fernald  arrived  from  Chicago 
on  Monday. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Widemann,  of  Honolulu, 
are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais  during  the  week  were  Mr.  T.  S.  O.  Lowe,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Stewart,  Mr.  F. 
C.  Sherman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Houghton,  Miss 
Meda  Houghton,  Miss  Bertha  Houghton,  Mr.  E.  T. 
Houghton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Morrow,  Mr. 
James  McNab,  Mrs.  Perrault,  Miss  Grace  Perrault, 
Mr.  Herbert  P.  Mee.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Sawyer.  Miss  E.  A. 
Deane,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Boyce,  Mr.  J.  R.  Currier,  Mr. 
Louis  "L.  Janes,  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  Mrs.  William 
Freese,  Miss  Ethel  L.  Pratt,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Whittier, 
Mrs.  Horace  C.  Sexton.  Mrs.  Nat.  Messer,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  T.  Folsom. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Meiklejohn  has  left 
Washington  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  military  posts 
in  the  West.  He  will  include  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  in  his  itinerary,  and  he  is  expected  here 
within  a  fortnight. 

General  George  D.  Ruggles,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  will 
spend  the  winter  in  Philadelphia  with  his  son,  Lieu- 
tenant Colden  l'H.  Ruggles,  U.  S.  A.,  on  duty  there. 

Captain  Charles  M.  Gandy,  assistant  surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  to  Fort  Mason  from  Ocean 
View,  N.  J.,  where  he  has  been  spending  his  leave. 

Mrs.  Curtis,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Clinton  K.  Curtis, 
U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Bennington,  is  at  226  Granby  Street, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Captains  Alexander  Rodgers  and  George  H.  G. 
Gale,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  have  been  on 
duty  for  six  months  in  the  Yosemite  reservation,  will 
march  from  there  with  their  troops  this  week  for  the 
Presidio. 

Captain  Robert  McDonald,  U,  S.  A.,  retired,  is 
now  residing  at  Haywards. 

Captain  Robert  R.  Stevens,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  to  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Mrs.  Miller,  wife  of  Admiral  J.  N.  Miller.    U.  S. 


N.,   who  recently  returned    from   England  with  her 
daughter,  will  arrive  from  Baltimore  in  time  to  sail  ! 
for  Honolulu  on  Tuesday. 

Lieutenant  C.  S.  Stanworth,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Independence  to  the  Baltimore. 

Ensign  F.  A.  Traut.  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Yorktmon, 
just  arrived,  has  been  ordered  to  his  home  in  Connec- 
ticut with  two  months'  leave. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  C.  P.  Bagg.  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Marion  to  the  Adams. 

The  Yorktffum,  Commander  Charles  H.  Stockton, 
en  route  home  from  Yokohama,  arrived  in  Honolulu 
on  October  16th. 

Admiral  Joseph  N.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  is  the  guest 
of  Minister  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Damon  at  Honolulu. 

Commander  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  made  chief  of  the  Naval  intelligence  Office  at 
Washington. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  V.  D.  Middleton,  U.  S.  A., 
registered  at  the  War  Office  last  week. 

Lieutenant  F.  W.  Kellogg,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Marion  aud  ordered  to  the  Balti- 
more. 

Lieutenant  R.  E.  Coontz,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Baltimore  and  ordered  to  the  Coast 
Survey. 

Captain  Charles  B.  Thomp?on,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred  from  Colum- 
bus Barracks,  0.,  to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  George  O.  Squire,  Third  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  returned  to  Fort  Monroe  after  a  fortnight's 
absence  on  leave. 

Lieutentant  Willoughby  Walke,  Fifth  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  at  Fort  Monroe,  has  been  granted  a  fortnight's 
leave. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  T.  Patterson,  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  a  month's  leave 
of  absence. 

The  Alert,  Commander  B.  S.  Richards,  U.  S.  N., 
is  at  San  Jose"  de  Guatemala. 

The  Marietta  sailed  on  Tuesday  for  Sitka.  The 
Concord  will  come  home  and  the  Marietta  will  re- 
main on  patrol  duty  all  winter. 

Miss  Marjorie  Young,  daughter  of  Colonel  S.  B. 
M.  Young,  Third  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  visiting 
friends  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  William  A.  Marye,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  temporary  duty  at  the  Tredegar 
projectile  works  at  Richmond. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Barker,  U.  S.  N., 
have  returned  to  The  Colonial  from  Los  Gatos, 
where  they  have  been  for  a  few  weeks.  Captain 
Barker's  health  was  improved  by  the  change. 

Captain  James  S.  Pettit,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
and  his  company  from  Benicia,  are  on  temporary 
duty  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Charles  L.  Potter,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  Portland  on  river  and 
harbor  duty. 

Lieutenant  Charles  P.  Elliott,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  had  his  leave  of  absence  extended  six- 
months  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability. 

Second- Lieutenant  Hamilton  S.  Hawkins,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  V.  S.  A-,  on  duty  at  Fort  Yellowstone,  has 
been  granted  a  month's  leave. 

The  Philadelphia  has  returned  from  Honolulu 
and  will  be  placed  out  of  commission.  The  Balti- 
more has  sailed  to  take  her  place  as  flagship.  Most 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Philadelphia  were 
transferred  to  the  Baltimore. 

Lieutenant  H.  H.  Barroll,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
granted  three  months'  sick  leave  and  ordered  to  his 
home  in  Connecticut. 

Lieutenant  Guy  W.  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  detached 
from  the  Philadelphia,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Pat- 
terson, Coast  Survey  steamer,  instead  of  to  the  Balti- 
more. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  William  H.  Chambers, 
U.  S.  N.,  attached  to  the  Marietta,  was  tried  during 
the  week  by  a  court-martial  on  board  the  Orego?i  for 
some  offense  not  divulged  to  the  public.  He  went 
out  on  the  Marietta  when  she  sailed  on  Tuesday. 

Chaplain  W.  E.  Anderson,  U.  S,  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Philadelphia,  ordered  to  his  home 
in  North  Carolina,  and  granted  two  months'  leave. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Captain  N.  P.  Phister,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
John  A.  Lockwood,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  John  Mad- 
den, U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Freeman,  U.  S.  N., 
Dr.  Reginald  K.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  Dr.  John  C. 
Wise,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Cadet  Ivan  C.  Wettengel, 
U.  S.  N. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Henschel  Song  Recitals. 

The  second  of  the  important  musicil  events  of  the 
season  at  the  California  Theatre  has  been  the  series 
of  song  recitals  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hen- 
schel, whose  first  recital  took  place  there  on  Tuesday 
evening  last.  Their  fame  as  two  of  the  most  artistic 
concert  singers  in  the  world  had  preceded  them,  and 
there  was  in  consequence  a  crowded  house  to  greet 
their  first  appearance  in  this  city.  The  programme 
was  a  long  one,  but  not  so  long  as  the  audience  would 
have  wished.  Among  the  numbers  were  three  duets, 
one  of  which  was  "  Gondoliera,"  a  dainty  and  melodi- 
ous piece  which  well  shows  Mr.  Henschel's  musicianly 
qualities  as  a  composer,  and  another  of  his  composi- 
tions was  the  "  Malgr£  l'Eclat."  sung  by  Mrs.  Hen- 
schel. The  songs  that  Mr.  Henschel  sang  included 
selections  from  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Gounod, 
and  such  popular  ballads  as  Rubinstein's  "Asra," 
Loewe's  "  Erlking,"  and  Schumann's  "Grenadiers." 
Mrs.  Henschel  also  sang  some  of  the  classical  songs, 
but  her  selections  were  generally  more  modern. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Liszt's  "  Kennst  Du 
das  Land,"  a  song  by  Brahms,  and  others  by  Bizet, 
Massenet,  and  Kahn.  The  programme  concluded 
with  the  bouffo  duet  from  "  Don  Pasquale." 

The  recital  on  Thursday  evening  was  a  repetition 
of  the  success  which  the  first  achieved.  The  selec- 
tions presented  were  chosen  from  a  wide  range  of  com- 
posers and  were  well  adapted  to  show  the  versatility 


of  the  two  artists.  The  third  and  last  recital  of  the 
series  will  take  place  this  (Saturday)  afternoon.  The 
programme  will  be  an  unusually  interesting  one. 
Mr.  Henschel's  first  number  alone  will  consist  of 
songs  by  John  Sebastian  Bach,  Pergolesi,  and 
Cimarosa,  and  Mrs.  Henschel's  first  three  songs  will 
be  by  Salvator  Rosa,  Veracina,  and  an  old  English 
song.  Selections  from  Handel,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Schubert,  Hervey, 
Boieldieu,  and  Mr.  Henschel  will  fill  out  an  un- 
usually interesting  programme. 


The  Lassaugue  Concert. 

Mme.  Emily  E.  Lassaugue,  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  London  National  Ballad  Concerts,  gave  a 
song-matinee  last  Saturday  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Auditorium.  A  large  and  fashionable  audience  was 
present  and  highly  enjoyed  the  excellent  programme, 
which  was  as  follows  : 

Violin,  reverie,  opus.  22,  No.  3,  Vieuxtemps,  Miss 
Valesca  Schorcht  ;  recitative,  "A  te  diletta  tenera 
Madre,"  cavatina,  "Come  per  me  sereno,"  aria, 
"  Sovra  il  sen  la  man  mi  posa"  (from  "  Somnam- 
bula" — Bellini,  Mme.  Emily  E.  Lassaugue;  dra- 
matic recitation,  "The  Search  for  the  Slain,"  Anon, 
Miss  Clara  Madeline  Ruck  ;  (aj  Ariel's  song  from 
"The  Tempest,"  music  by  Dr.  Arne,  fbj  English 
song,  "  Dear  Heart,"  Tito  Mattei,  Mme.  Emily  E. 
Lassaugue;  piano  solo,  on  airs  from  "  Rigoletto," 
Verdi  Liszt,  Mr.  Fabian  ;  air,  "  Waft  Her,  Angels, 
to  the  Sides,"  Handel,  Mme.  Emily  E.  Lassaugue; 
violin,  fa)  "  Mazurka."  Wieniawski,  (b)  "  Perpet- 
ueum  Mobile,"  F.  Reis,  Miss  Valesca  Schorcht ;  (a) 
Irish  ballad,  "The  Harp  that  Once  Thro'  Tara's 
Halls,"  Moore,  fb)  characteristic  Irish  song.  "  Rory 
O'More,"  Lover.  Mme.  Emily  E.  Lassaugue. 

A  concert  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt, 
the  pianist,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Mon- 
day evening,  November  1st,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  William  L.  Greenbaum.  The  programme 
will  be  one  that  will  show  the  pianist's  skill  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

The  Music  Teachers'  Association  will  give  a  con- 
cert next  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Byron  Mauzy 
Hall.  Invitations  may  be  procured  from  the  mem- 
bers. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  George  M.  Pullman,  of 
Chicago,  one  of  his  daughters.  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Caro- 
lan.  of  this  city,  as  a  legatee,  has  been  bequeathed 
one  million  dollars  and  a  portion  of  the  residuary 
estate,  which  is  of  unknown  value.  The  money  is 
left  in  trust  until  she  becomes  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
when  she  is  to  receive  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
absolutely.  The  remainder  will  still  remain  in  trust  and 
she  will  receive  the  income.  If  she  leaves  issue,  the 
entire  sum  in  trust  is  to  become  absolutely  the  prop- 
erty of  such  issue.  In  case  of  her  death,  leaving  no 
issue,  but  leaving  a  husband,  one-half  of  the  property 
then  held  in  trust  is  to  be  absolutely  the  property  of 
her  husband,  the  other  half  becoming  a  part  of  the 
residuary  estate. 


A  Particular  Art. 

The  illuminating  of  stationery    with  the    various 

heraldic  devices  is  a  particular  an.     Messrs.  Cooper 

&  Co.,  of  Market  Street,  have  unexceptional  facilities 

in  this  respect  for  the  proper  execution  of  such  work. 


Fine  Display  of  Art-Goods. 
Messrs.  S.  &  G.  Gump,  No.  113  Geary  Street,  have 
just  begun  to  show  their  European  importations  for 
this  season,  and  invite  their  patrons  and  the  public 
to  view  the  many  fine  and  interesting  novelties 
received  and  unpacked  so  far. 


—  Other  mi^ds,  other  opinions,  but  the 
superiority  of  Huber's  Orchestra  is  conceded  by  all. 
Address:' 20  O'Farrell  Street.  Telephone:  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


—  Monograms,  crests,  and  coats  of  arms 
correctly  engraved  and  stamped  at  Cooper  &  Co's. , 
746  Market  Street. 

—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 

—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

■IFORE   THE  PUBLIC  SINCE    1808^ 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


the  FWECTiotf  ef Whisky 

/MATVRED  *t1aB?TTLe>i1ByA!P 

auar&nfas  <\it  axjt  And  purify 
we  tju&r&ntce  the  qualify,  ununited 

FOR  SALE  BY  PRINCIPAL  DEALERS 

William  Wolff  &Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
DISTRIBUTORS. 


Educational. 


MR.  H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Having  just    finished    a    special     course    In 
singing  with 

MR.    WM.    SHAKESPEARE, 
of  Loudon,  will  resume  teaching  Aug.  36th. 

1434  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1718     SACRASLENTO     STREET. 

French.  German,  and   English  School  for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  2d. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA.  M.  A..  Principal. 


E.    M.    ROSNER, 

ADVANCED    PVPILS    FOR    PIANO. 
Address   539  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031. 


W.    ROBERTS, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

Formerly  with    J.    H.    Curley  Tailoring  Co. 

24  MONTGOMERY  ST., 


Room  3,   Upstairs. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Luncheon  will  be  served  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Nursery  for  Homeless  Children  and  Mizpah  Club  at 
232  Sutter  Street  on  Tuesday,  November  2d,  and  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  from  eleven  to  two. 
The  charge  is  only  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds are  to  go  to  the  two  charities  above  named. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


1887-1898 

WILL    BL'N    BE." 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


San  Francisco 

St.    LouiS    and 

Chicago 

THROUGH 

Los    Angeles.    El     Paso,    Fort    "Worth,    and 
Little  Rock 

TWICE    A    WEEK 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Mondays  uud  Thursdays,  r»:30]>.  ui. 
FROM  COS    AXiKLES, 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10:30  a.  ni. 


The  superb  service,  that  for  the  past  three  seasons  has 
made  this  train  the  most  popular  in  America,  will  be  con- 
tinued.    No  extra  cost. 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC   COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave   and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


From  October  24,  1897.        I    arrivb 


'6  oo  a     Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations..         8.45A 

7  00  a     Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 10.45  a 

7 .00  a     Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5-45  P 

7 .  00  a     Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8 .  45  P 

7.30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa. 

CaUstoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  f 

S-ooa     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East...         8  45  P 
8.30  a     Niles.  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento.   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4.15  P 

•8.30  a     Peters.  Milton,  and  Oakdale. '7  15  p 

9.00  a  New  Orleans  Express,  Merced.  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersneld.  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and   East 6.45  P 

9.00  a     Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno .-. 1215  p 

•1  00  p     Sacramento  River  Steamers *o.oo  P 

1 .30  P     Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7  45  p 

2.00  p     Livermore,  Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Vi^alia 4  '5  p 

4.00  p     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

CaUstoga,  El  Verano,and  SantaRosa        9. 15  a 
4  "00  p    Benicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  OrovDle,  and 

Sacramento 10  45  a 

4 .  30  p     Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7 .  15  p 

4.30  p     Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Derenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave   (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles..         7-45  a 
4.30  P    Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

^5.30  p     "Sunset   Limited."  Los   Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock.  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East §10.15  a 

6-00  p    European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9-45* 

6.00  p     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose 7-45  A 

|8.oo  p    Vallejo *7-45  p 

8.00  p  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,      Paget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

SAN  LKANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


»*6.oo  A 

8  CO  A 

9  OO  A 
IO.OO  A 

111  OO  A 

1 12  OO  M 
II  .OO   P 

*30o  P 
4.00  p 
5.00  p 
5-3°  p 
7.00  P 
8  00  P 
9.00  P 

rtii^sw 


Melrose,  Seminary   Park, 

fltchburg,  el.mhurst, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

Leasdro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AND 

Haywards. 

1  Runs  through  to  NDes. 
t  From  Niles. 


(9  45  ■* 
10.45  A 
II-45  A 
12.45  P 
ri.45  P 
12-45  * 
'4  45  p 
'5  45  p 
6.15  P 
7  45  p 
8-45  p 
9  45  * 
10.50  P 

ffl2   CO   P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a     Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,   Fel-  • 

ton,    Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  p 

"2.15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Principal  Way 
Stations "10.50  a 

4.15  p     Newark,  San  Jose,  and  Los  Gatos. ..         9.20  a 
tn.45  p     Hunters'    Excursion,   San  Jose"   and 

Way  Stations t7-2o  P 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

♦7.15  9.OO    II.OO  A.  M.,   1 1.  OO   *2.0O   I3.OO 

•4.OO         15-00   *0.00  P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6-oo      8.00 
10.00  a.  m.    Jia.oo  *i.oo  I200  "3.00  I4.00  *5_oo  P.  M. 


COAST   DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


•6.55  a    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6  55  a 

9  co  a  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

principal  Way  Stations 4 .  15  P 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations *8  00 


»  40  A 
:-3°A 
[.30  P 


6 


San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 
San  Mateo,  Redwood,   Menlo  Park. 
Santa    Clara,    San    Jose,    Gilroy, 
HoIUster,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove 

15  P  San  Jose1  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
15  p  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
00  p  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
30  p     San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 

30  P     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

45  p     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 


8  35  a 


•9   OO  A 

9  45  A 

1.30  P 
5  30  P 
7-30  r 
7-3o  P 


Briggs — "  What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  Willowsnap  ?" 
Griggs — "  I  don't  know.  I've  only  seen  him  when 
he  was  with  his  wife." — Puck. 

"Jackson  has  an  advertisement  in  this  paper  which 
reads  :  'Come  back,  and  I'll  be  good.'  "  "  Has  his 
wife  left  him?"  "No;  it's  the  cook."  —  Chicago 
Record. 

She — "What  are  those  missing  links  we  hear  so 
much  about  ?  "     He— "Oh.  they  were  some  golf  links 
that  were  located  in  a  certain  Western  town  before 
I  the  cyclone  struck  it." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"  What,  no  telephone?"  asked  one  of  the  regular 
callers  at  the  drug-store;  "why  did  you  have  it 
taken  out?"  "  Most  of  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood got  to  u«uog  it  to  order  drugs  from  other  stores. 
I  guess  I  can  grasp  a  business  idea  once  in  a  while." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  Upon  what  does  Peakedhead  base  his  belief  in 
the  theory  of  reincarnation?"  "On  the  promise 
i  that  'we  shall  all  pass  away  as  a  tale  that  is  told." 
You  see.  the  tales  that  arc  told  do  not  pass  away  at 
all  ;  they  keep  coming  back  to  be  told  over  again. 
That  is  the  way  Peakedhead  reasons  it  out." — Puck. 

Junior— "\  don't  know  what  to  think  of  Miss 
Knice.  Either  she  is  awfully  good-natured,  or  she  is 
half-fool.  She  is  smiling  all  the  time."  Senior — 
"Has  she  good  teeth?"  Junior — "Perfect."  Sen- 
ior— "  It  is  safe  to  say  she  is  not  a  fool  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  she  is  awfully  good-natured." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Mrs.  Jones — "Why,  John,  you've  shot  a  hen!" 
Jones — (indignantly) — "Hen?  That,  madam,  is  a 
Shanghai  Buff-Cochin  Leghorn  partridge,  that  I  shot 
near  a  farm-house  ;  and,  as  it  happened  to  be  a  tame 
one,  and  quite  a  family  pet,  1  had  to  pay  for  it. 
Where  did  you  ever  get  your  knowledge  of  hens, 
madam  ?" — Puck. 

' '  Here,  come  away  from  there."  said  Perry  Patettic. 

as  Wayworn  Watson  started  to  enter  the  bar-room  ; 

"  they're  on  to  me  there.     Last  time  I  started  in  the 

barkeeper  throwed  half  a  glass  of  dead  beer  right  in 

me  face  as  soon  as  I  stuck  me  head  in  the  door." 

"  Di-did  you  have  time  to  git  your  face  open  ?"  asked 

Wayworn,  stammeringin  his  excitement- — Cincinnati 

Enquirer. 

• — ■»■ — • 

Oar  Society  Blue  Book. 

The  San  Francisco  "  Blue  Book  "  for  the  season  of 
1897-98  is  now  being  compiled. 

Ihe  "Blue  Book"  contains  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  elite  of  society  in  the  cities  and  towns 
included  within  its  purview. 

The  coming  edition  will  be  compiled  under  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  as  to  the  respectability  and  stand- 
ing of  those  whose  names  appear  in  its  lists  of  so- 
ciety people-  Business  houses  who  desire  the  only 
reliable  directory  containing  the  private  addresses  of 
ladies  in  the  residence  districts  of  the  various  cities 
and  towns  referred  to  in  its  pages  will  do  well  to  send 
in  their  subscriptions  at  once,  as  the  edition  will  be 
limited  to  1.000  copies. 

The  work  is  almost  exclusively  circulated  among 
the  wealthy  and  refined  classes  of  our  people  ;  busi- 
ness men  generally  can  not  fail  to  see  the  advantage 
it  possesses  as  directory  for  first-class  patronage, 
especially  for  the  holiday  trade. 

The  permanent  guests  of  the  leading  hotels  who 
will  be  located  before  November  the  first,  for  the 
coming  season,  will  confer  a  favor  by  notifying  the 
respective  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  under- 
signed hotels  of  their  names  and  reception  days,  etc., 
for  publication  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Blue  Book 
in  the  Hotel  Department :  Palace  Hotel,  John  C. 
Kirkpatrick ;  California  Hotel,  R.  H.  Warfield  ; 
Occidental  Hotel.  William  B.  Hooper  ;  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton,  O.  M.  Brennan  ;  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Ira  R. 
Doolittle ;  Hotel  Bella  Vista,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Tracy  ; 
Hotel  Wenban.  Mrs.  Caroline  Blitz  ;  Hotel  Savoy, 
Mrs.  A.  Hesthal ;  Berkshire  Hotel.  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Truesdell ;  The  Colonial,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Johnson  ;  The 
Beresford,  Mrs.  H.  Chamberlain  ;  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Mrs.  Annie  Stuart ;  The  Oliver.  Mrs.  M.  I.  Leach  ; 
The  Bradbury,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Irwin  ;  The  Plymouth, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Harron ;  The  Lenox,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Allen ;  The  Granada,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Levy ;  The 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  H.  Chamberlain  ;  Hotel  Alexan- 
dria, Mrs.  M.  A.  Buisley  ;  The  Renton,  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Keeler  ;  Hotel  Stewart,  Charles  Stewart ;  Hotel 
Rafael,  R.  H.  Warfield. 

Members  of  the  undersigned  clubs  will  please 
notify  their  secretaries  of  any  changes  in  address, 
etc.,  for  the  Club  Department  of  the  Blue  Book; 
Pacific  Union  Club,  Bohemian  Club,  Burlingame 
Country  Club.  Cosmos  Club,  Merchants'  Club, 
Union  League  Club,  University  Club,  San  Francisco 
Art  Association,  Concordia  Club,  Press  Club.  San 
Francisco  Verein,  Cercle  Francais,  Deutscher  Verein, 
etc 

The  rates  for  advertisements  are  :  One  page,  $50  ; 
one-half  page,  $3°  ;  one-fourth  page,  $20. 

Notice  of  change  of  residence  may  be  sent  to 
Charles  C.  Hoag,  editor  and  publisher,  225  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


A  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

I  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

\  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  5  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


BANK 


FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Gbarch  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

and   Stockton   Streets,  San    Francisco- 


It  is  unfortunate  that  Khama's  giraffe  had  a  rough 
voyage  to  England.  Seasickne*:  must  be  a  distress- 
ing ailment  for  a  giraffe. — Pick-u.  .-Up. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


St^dman's  Soothing  Powders  for  fifty  years  the 
most  popular  English  remedy  for  teething  babies  and 
feverish  children. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


THE   WONDER 

Velvets,  Ornaments,  and  Fancy  Feathers  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  this  year  in 

Fall  Millinery  Novelties. 

Fall  and  Feathers  are  as  closely  related  as  Spring  and 
Flowers — one  suggests  the  other.  Long  Ostrich  Plumes 
are  a  feature  this  season,  and  when  tastefully  draped  are 
rich  additions  to  any  hat.  Our  Velvets  are  lovely  in  their 
rich  new  colorings  and  match  the  beautiful  shadings  of  our 
exceptionally  large  assortment  of 

FELT   AND    CHENILLE   HATS. 

Ostrich  Boas,  Ornaments,  Flowers,  Ribbons,  and  Veilings 
in  endless  variety  and  always  at  lowest  prices. 

1026  MARKET  ST.  The  Wonder  has  no  Branch  Stores  at  all. 


CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 


(Established  1854.) 


Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

"Warehouse — 536  Seventh   St.        San  Francisco. 


-  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  tie  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DTJCK-ALI.  NUMBERS; 
HYDBAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
ol  all  qualities,  '-i  s  •  -incli  Dnck,  from  7  Ounce* 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 
SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Km,  232H. 


BOSTESTEIjXi    ct>     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


JK%SCTnVi    4C1-403  Sansome  St. 


PIPER  HEID51ECK 


TOBACCO 

CHAMPAGNE    FLAVOR 


A  SURPRISE 

FOR  Y01 

when  you  ask  for  the  new 
five-cent  piece  Piper  Heid- 
sieck  Plug  Tobacco — 40 
per  cent,  larger  and  bet- 
ter than    ever- 
just  try  it. 


jgsiM)!ll.#.; 
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Never  before  has  a  purely  municipal  election  aroused  such 
wide-spread  interest,  as  that  with  which  the 

Undivided  r 

Tammany  a  political  contest  in   Greater   New  York  has 

Sure  Winner.        Deen  followed.      It   can  not  be  claimed  that 
the  election  had  any  wide    political  significance,   for  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  refused  to  allow  national  issues 
any  place  in  the  contest,  and  the  division  was  in  no  sense  I 
upon  party  lines.     But  the  city  that  comes  into  actual  exist-  | 
ence  on  the  first  day  of  next  year  will  be  second  only  to  Lon- 
don in  size  ;  the  new  government,  which  is  to  bring  under 
one  head  the  people  who  were  formerly  under  three  separate 
and    widely   different    city    governments,   is    largely    in    the  j 
nature  of  an  experiment,  and,  if  successful,  may  lead  to  the  | 
adoption    of  the   plan    so    frequently    proposed    of  erecting  \ 
New  York  into  a  municipal  State,  separated  entirely  from 
the  present  State  government  ;  finally,  the  mayor  who  was  i 
elected  on  Tuesday  will  have  powers  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  mayor  in  the  world,  and  greater  than  those  of  any  ! 
other  official  in  the  United  States,  excepting  only  the  Presi-  l 
dent.     He  may,  without  consultation,  dismiss  the  members  | 
of  every  commission  and  executive   board  in  the  city  and  | 


appoint  others  to  their  places  ;  he  will  have  extensive  control 
over  the  municipal  finances,  both  in  restraining  the  power  of 
taxation  and  in  regulating  the  expenses  ;  he  may,  to  a  great 
extent,  give  direction  to  the  future  development  of  the  city 
by  the  spirit  and  purpose  with  which  he  exercises  the  vast 
powers  placed  in  his  hands. 

The  election  of  Van  YVyck  has  been  a  foregone  conclusion 
for  some  time.  Even  before  the  death  of  Henry  George  it 
seemed  almost  inevitable.  New  York  is  normally  a  Demo- 
cratic city,  and,  while  the  votes  given  to  Tracy  and  Low,  if 
combined  on  either,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  elect  him, 
it  is  doubtful,  in  the  light  of  recent  history,  whether  either 
would  have  polled  the  full  Anti-Tammany  vote.  The  last 
time  that  a  mayoralty  contest  was  fought  on  strictly  party 
lines  in  New  York  was  in  1S76,  when  General  and  ex- 
Governor  Dix  was  the  Republican  nominee.  In  spite  of  his 
conspicuous  public  services  he  received  only  one-third  of  the 
total  vote. 

The  Democrats  were  united  in  that  election  ;  but  four 
years  later,  in  1SS0,  the  conflict  between  Tammany  and  the 
Irving  Hall  Democrats  asserted  itself,  and,  while  they  were 
nominally  united  in  support  of  William  R.  Gracp,  many  of 
the  latter  organization  supported  his  Republican  opponent, 
with  the  result  that  Grace's  majority  was  only  3,045  in  a 
total  vole  of  more  than  200,000.  Two  years  later  the 
Democrats  were  once  more  united  against  a  Citizens' 
ticket,  the  independent  movement  making  its  appearance 
for  the  first  time  and  the  Republicans  making  no  nomina- 
tion. The  Democratic  candidate  was  elected,  receiving  six 
per  cent,  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  vote. 

In  1SS4.  Tammany  appeared  in  the  field  in  opposition  to 
the  Republicans  and  a  combination  of  the  Citizens  and  the 
Irving  Hall  and  County  Democrats.  Grace,  who  had 
offended  Tammany  by  his  independence  while  in  office,  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Independent-Democratic  combination, 
and  was  elected.  The  next  election  was  notable  as  that  in 
which  Henry  George  appeared  as  the  candidate  of  the  labor 
unions  and  ihe  Irving  Hall  Democrats.  Tammany  and  the 
County  Democrats  united  in  support  of  Abram  S.  Hewelt, 
and  the  Republicans  nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
Latter  lost  many  Republican  voters,  who  voted  for  Hewett, 
fearing  the  election  of  George,  and  Hewett  was  elected.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  George  received  thirty-one  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  vote,  while  no  subse- 
quent labor  candidate  has  received  more  than  five  per  cent., 
or  about  the  proportion  that  went  to  Henry  George,  Jr.,  in 
this  year's  election. 

The  next  election,  in  18SS,  was  similar  to  that  of  1SS4,  in 
that  Tammany  returned  to  Hugh  J.  Grant,  its  candidate 
against  Grace  in  the  former  election,  while  the  Independents 
and  the  County  Democracy  took  up  Hewett,  who  had  been 
elected  by  Tammany  two  years  before.  The  Republican, 
United  Labor,  and  Prohibition  parties  each  had  a  candi- 
date, and  Grant  was  elected  by  the  division  of  the  opposi- 
tion vote.  In  1S90,  Tammany  was  opposed  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, with  the  Labor,  Prohibition,  and  Commonwealth 
parties  as  side-shows,  and  reelected  Grant  by  a  clear  major- 
ity of  the  total  vole.  In  1892,  Gilroy,  the  Tammany  candi- 
date, was  successful  over  the  nominees  of  the  Republican, 
Populist,  Prohibition,  and  Labor  parties,  the  Independents 
having  no  candidate. 

The  Independents  again  came  to  the  front  in  1S94,  when 
a  Committee  of  Seventy  selected  William  L.  Strong  as  a 
candidate  for  mayor.  The  exposures  of  the  Lexow  com- 
mission had  so  aroused  the  people  to  the  corruption  of 
Tammany  administration  under  Gilroy,  that  Strong's  can- 
didacy was  indorsed  by  the  Republicans,  the  State  Democ- 
racy, the  Independent  County  Organizalion,  the  Anti- 
Tammany  Democracy,  the  German  -  American  Reform 
Union,  and  the  Confederated  Good  Government  clubs. 
Tammany  nominated  Grant  once  more,  and  though  polling 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
normal  strength  of  that  organization,  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  opposition. 

This  review  of  recent  elections  seems  to  show  that  Tam- 
many   can    count   upon    about     forty    per    cent,    of    the 


total  vote,  while  the  strength  of  ihe  United  Democracy 
ranges  from  fifty-one  to  sixty-seven  per  cent.  Tammany 
has  been  defeated  once  by  a  combination  of  Independents 
and  Anti-Tammany  Democrats,  and  once  when  these  were 
joined  by  the  Republicans.  When  the  Democrats  have  been 
united,  they  have  invariably  elected  their  candidate.  The 
election  of  last  Tuesday  seems  to  show  that,  while  the  mass 
of  the  voters  has  been  increased,  the  same  percentages  will 
,  hold  in  Greater  New  York  as  obtained  when  the  city  was 
limited  to  the  area  of  Manhattan  Island. 

The  death    of   Henry   George   removes  from   his    field    of 
!  Henry  George      activity    a   man   who,    while    advocating   a 
and  His  doctrine    that    was    extremely   radical    and 

Doctrines.  seemed  to  many  revolutionary,  held  the  re- 

spect and  admiration  of  friend  and  opponent  alike.  Un- 
questionably a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
do  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  single  tax.  Many  consider 
it  dangerous  and  amounling  to  nothing  short  of  confiscation. 
Yet  all  have  admired  the  ability,  the  earnestness  of  purpose, 
and  the  devotion  to  principle  of  its  advocate. 

It  was  in  California  that  Henry  George  made  his  start  in 
life ;  here  that  he  formulated  the  theory  associated  with 
his  name  ;  here  that  he  published  the  book  that  made  him 
famous  ;  and  from  a  platform  in  this  city,  from  which  last 
Sunday  his  followers  voiced  his  praises,  that  he  first  publicly 
announced  the  doctrine  of  the  single  tax.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  fifty-eight  years  ago,  and  in  his  early  youth 
followed  the  sea.  In  1S5S  he  came  to  California  as  a 
sailor  before  the  mast,  and  followed  the  trade  of  a  printer 
in  several  newspaper  offices  in  this  city  and  in  Sacramento. 
Chance  communications  to  ihe  newspapers  disclosed  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  gift  for  writing,  and  he  was  soon  transferred 
from  the  case  to  the  editorial  room. 

When  the  Chronicle,  which  began  as  a  dramatic  programme 
sheet,  was  made  a  daily  newspaper,  George  took  the  position 
of  managing  editor,  but  had  held  that  post  only  a  few  weeks 
when  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  Charles  de  Young 
over  an  editorial  concerning  the  issue  of  greenbacks,  and  he 
resigned.  Several  other  papers  engaged  his  services  until  in 
1872,  in  company  with  William  M.  Hinton,  he  established 
the  Evening  Post  in  this  city.  In  1S77  he  began  writing 
"  Progress  and  Poverty  "  as  the  development  of-his  idea  that 
poverty  is  the  result  of  the  unjust  holding  of  land,  and  two 
years  later  the  book  was  published.  Since  that  time  he  has 
journeyed  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  preach- 
ing his  doctrines,  and  in  every  English-speaking  country 
societies  have  been  formed  and  are  actively  spreading  what 
they  regard  as  the  truth. 

In  1SS0  George  removed  to  New  York  and  resided  there 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  except  when  he  was  traveling  in 
the  interest  of  bis  doctrines.  In  18S6  the  Labor  unions  of 
New  York  organized  as  a  political  party,  and  Henry  George 
was  made  their  candidate  for  mayor.  His  popularity  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  polled  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
vote,  though,  no  subsequent  candidate  of  the  Labor  party 
has  secured  more  than  four  or  five  per  cent.  After  the  close 
of  the  campaign,  he  established  the  Standard,  the  official 
organ  of  the  single-taxers. 

The  event  in  the  single-tax  campaign  that  has  attracted 
the  most  wide-spread  attention  was  the  political  contest  in 
Delaware  last  year.  Henry  George,  Congressman  James 
G.  Maguire,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Congressman  Tom 
Johnson,  and  other  single-tax  leaders  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  was  attracted. 
They  succeeded  in  electing  as  the  single  member  of  Con- 
gress from  that  State  a  candidate  favorable  to  their  views, 
but  they  claim  that  the  most  valuabfe  result  was  the  seed 
that  was  sown  both  in  Delaware  and  elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding  the  voluminous  discussion  regarding  the 
single  tax,  doubtless  many  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  what  is 
really  meant  by  it.  The  central  idea  is  that  the  land  and  its 
fruits  are  a  gift  of  nature  to  mankind,  and  that  individual 
ownership  is  an  injustice,  since  the  gifts  of  nature  should  be 
free  to  alL  In  the  language  of  political  ecor 
single-taxers  say  that  production  results   from  the  1 
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tion  of  the  three  elements — capital,  labor,  and  natural  forces. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  profits  of  production,  capital  is 
entitled  to  what  it  has  contributed  to  the  finished  product,  in 
the  form  of  interest  ;  labor  is  entitled  to  what  it  has  con- 
tributed, in  the  form  of  wages  ;  but  who  is  entitled  to  what 
has  been  contributed  by  the  land,  or  natural  forces?  Clearly, 
they  claim,  that  should  go  to  the  community — to  all  alike — 
and  it  can  best  be  collected  as  taxes.  The  products  of 
labor,  whether  in  the  form  of  mental  or  physical  effort,  or  in 
the  form  of  capital,  should  not  be  a  subject  nf  taxation,  since 
labor  should  be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged. 

This  is  the  single-taxers'  theory ;  as  to  the  practical 
method  of  applying  it,  they  would  tax  all  land  in  proportion 
to  its  value  regardless  of  improvements.  The  result  of  this 
would  be  that  no  man  would  care  to  hold  land  for  which  he 
had  no  use  when  it  cost  him  as  much  as  the  productive  land 
of  his  neighbor  cost  him.  He  would  relinquish  it  to  the 
man  who  could  and  would  use  it  productively.  This  would 
enable  the  congested  population  of  cities  to  find  employment 
on  farming  lands,  relieved  of  the  necessity  for  paying  interest 
on  money  invested  either  in  the  form  of  actual  or  borrowed 
capital.  It  would  encourage  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
would  reduce  rents,  since  interest  would  be  necessary  only 
for  the  capital  invested  in  buildings  and  not  that  invested  in 
land,  as  at  present.  This  would  encourage  industry  and 
stimulate  manufactures.  It  would,  finally,  result  in  equal 
taxation,  since  no  property  could  escape,  as  is  the  case  of  a 
great  part  of  the  personal  property  under  the  present  system. 

Such  are  the  claims  of  those  who  follow  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Henry  George.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  his 
death  upon  the  movement  ?  It  is  not  likely  to  die  with  him. 
It  has  already  grown  beyond  a  personal  movement,  and  has 
been  gaining  ground  through  efforts  with  which  he  had  no 
direct  connection.  The  advocates  are  sincere  and  enthu- 
siastic. They  firmly  believe  that  they  see  the  truth,  and 
that  their  doctrine  offers  humanity  release  from  many  of  the 
ills  that  beset  it.  Will  they  succeed?  Time  alone  will  tell. 
They  will  probably  secure  its  adoption  to  some  limited  ex- 
tent and  in  some  limited  locality.  Events  now  seem  to  point 
to  the  State  of  Washington  as  the  field  for  the  experiment. 
Upon  the  success  of  that  experiment  depends  the  future  of 
the  movement. 


Prize  the 
Franchise 


A  few  years  ago  an  organized  movement  was  made  in  Cali- 
fornia to  give  the   ballot  to   women.     The 

WOMEN    HO   NOT  l  ° 

Argonaut  did  not  take  any  stand  in  the 
matter.  It  did  not  oppose  woman  suffrage, 
nor  did  it  advocate  woman  suffrage.  This  journal  is  rarely 
accused  of  lacking  conviction  on  any  subject,  and  the  reason 
we  took  no  ground  against  woman  suffrage  was  because  we 
believed  that  if  the  women  of  California  really  wanted  the 
ballot,  the  men  of  California  would  be  willing  to  give  it  to 
them.  We  had,  none  the  less,  a  deep  conviction  that  the 
women  of  California  did  not  want  the  ballot,  and  our  con- 
victions were  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Here  are  some  fur- 
ther facts  and  figures  which  will  tend  to  corroborate  that 
conviction.  In  Ohio  for  two  years  women  have  had  suffrage 
in  local  matters.  Mark  the  result.  In  Cleveland,  in  the 
spring  of  1895,  5,S3 1  women  registered  and  4,945  women 
voted.  In  the  spring  of  1S96,  2,72s  women  registered 
and  1,632  voted.  In  the  spring  of  1S97,  40S  registered 
and  22S  voted.  At  the  registration  for  the  election  of 
last  Tuesday,  November  2d,  only  eighty-two  women 
registered  in  Cleveland.  Ohio  is  a  great  State,  the  third 
State  in  the  Union.  The  women  of  Ohio  are  intelligent  and 
patriotic.  They  do  not  lack  interest  in  politics,  for  since 
Virginia  lost  her  proud  position,  Ohio  has  been  the  mother 
of  Presidents.  In  fact,  she  has  been  the  mother  of  nearly 
everything  else  in  the  political  line  that  her  sons  could  lay 
their  hands  upon.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  women  of 
Ohio  are  posted  in  politics.  They  must  be.  But  it  is  also 
evident,  from  these  figures,  that  they  prefer  that  their  fathers, 
husbands,  sweethearts,  and  brothers  should  cast  the  ballots 
of  Ohio,  and  that  they  should  remain  at  home.  How  else 
can  this  marked  falling  off  in  registration  from  5,831  to  82 
in  two  years  be  explained  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  women  of 
Ohio  do  not  care  for  the  ballot.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
women  of  the  other  States  of  the  American  Union  do  not 
care  for  the  ballot,  either. 


The  Lessons 

OF   THE 

Election. 


It  is  a  very  enthusiastic  Republican  who  can  derive  much 
comfort  from  the  result  of  the  elections  of 
Tuesday.  President  McKinley  is  reported 
as  saying  :  "  I  am  pleased  with  the  result  of 
the  elections,  as  it  indicates  that  fealty  to  the  Republican 
party  and  the  principles  it  represents  are  as  strong  as  ever." 
While  admiring  the  President's  philosophy,  we  scarcely  share 
his  pleasure  over  the  result  Mr.  Hanna  is  reported  as  say- 
ing :  "  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  has  been  a  victory  for  the 
Republicans.  I  have  confidently  believed  that  the  people  of 
ouid  indorse  their  decision  of  a  year  ago.  The  ma- 
:  o-ity  given  the  State  ticket  is  a  full  and  unqualified  indorse- 


ment of  the  national  administration,  and  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  President  McKinley."  We  admire  Mr.  Hanna's  opti- 
mism, but  do  not  share  his  belief  that  the  election  in  Ohio  is 
"a  full  and  unqualified  indorsement  of  the  national  admin- 
istration." If  it  be  so,  it  is  a  peculiar  one,  considering  the 
way  the  voters  expressed  their  indorsement. 

Last  year  McKinley  carried  Ohio  by  a  plurality  of 
;  56,194.  Two  years  ago  Governor  Bushnell  carried  Ohio 
;  by  a  plurality  of  93,622.  This  year  Bushnell's  plurality  is 
cut  down  to  about  20,000,  a  falling  off  of  over  70,000  votes. 
McKinley's  plurality  has  been  reduced  nearly  40,000, 
while  the  legislature  is  so  much  in  doubt  that,  as  we  write, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  next  senator  from  Ohio  will  be 
J  Republican  or  Democratic.  An  official  count  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  complexion  of  the  Ohio  legisla- 
1  ture.  If  it  be  Democratic,  John  R.  McLean  will  be  the 
next  senator  from  Ohio.  If  it  be  Republican,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  Mark  Hanna  will  be  returned  to  the  Senate. 
Already  intrigues  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  Re- 
j  publican  ranks.  The  fights  between  party  leaders  and 
party  factions  among  Ohio  republicans  are  bitter  ones. 
Foraker,  Bushnell,  and  Hanna  are  all  big  men  in  Ohio 
politics,  and  they  do  not  love  one  another,  although  Bush- 
nell has  been  temporarily  allied  with  Hanna  and  the  admin- 
istration, But  already  there  is  talk  of  electing  Bushnell  in- 
stead of  Hanna  to  the  Senate.  The  Democrats  bate  Hanna 
so  bitterly  that  the  threat  is  made  that  the  Democrats  in 
the  legislature  would  join  with  the  anti-Hanna  Republicans 
to  elect  Bushnell.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Ohio  do  not  feel  very  enthusiastic  over  sending 
Hanna  to  the  Senate,  as  it  is  felt  that  the  heavy  falling  off 
in  the  Republican  vole  has  been  due  to  his  conduct  of  the 
party  affairs  as  a  State  leader  and  representative  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Altogether,  matters  do  not  look  roseate  for 
Hanna. 

Elsewhere  we  have  discussed  the  conditions  in  New  York 
city.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Van  Wyck,  the  Tammany  candi-  j 
date  for  mayor,  has  been  elected  by  the  enormous  vote  of 
235,181,  giving  him  a  plurality  over  Low  of  81,548  and  a 
plurality  over  Tracy  of  118,401.  The  total  anti-Tammany 
vote  was  divided  between  Low,  Tracy,  and  George,  Low  re- 
ceiving 149,873  votes,  Tracy  101,823  votes,  and  George 
20,386  votes.  It  is  another  lesson,  if  lesson  were  needed, 
that  if  the  Republicans  want  to  elect  a  mayor  in  New  York 
they  must  stand  together.  Even  united,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  defeat  a  united  Tammany.  Divided,  their  attempt  is 
hopeless. 

In  New  York  State,  Judge  Parker,  Democratic  candidate 

for   chief  justice,    has    a    plurality   of  over    58,000.      His 

i  plurality    in    Greater    New    York    is    133,05s.     The    State 

'■  legislature  remains  Republican.     But  one  congressman  was 

;  elected  :    in   the  third    congressional    district    of   Brooklyn, 

Driggs,  the  Democratic   candidate,  was  elected  over  Pren- 

dergast,  Republican,  by  2,000  majority  ;  last    year  Wilson, 

Republican,  carried    this    district    by  over    7,500   plurality. 

I  Taking  the  vote  of  Judge   Parker,   the  only  candidate  on 

,  whom   the  entire  State's  vote  was  polled,  and  comparing  it 

1  with  that   of  last  year,  a   McKinley  Republican  plurality  of 

268,325  votes  has  been  changed  into  a  Democratic  plurality 

of  58,000  votes. 

Massachusetts  has  elected  Wolcott,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor,  by  165,370  votes  as  compared  with 
!  79,414  votes  for  Williams,  Democratic.  Williams  has  cut 
down  the  Republican  plurality  of  a  year  ago  nearly  one-half. 
Iowa  has  elected  Shaw,  Republican,  by  about  31,000 
plurality  ;  the  Republican  plurality  last  year  was  65,552,  and 
therefore  it  has  been  cut  exactly  in  half;  the  legislature 
remains  Republican,  although  the  Republicans  have  lost  four 
members  in  the  senate  and  seventeen  in  the  house.  Penn- 
sylvania  has  elected  a  Republican  State  treasurer  and 
auditor-general  by  largely  diminished  pluralities.  Nebraska 
has  elected  Sullivan,  a  fusion  candidate  for  supreme  judge, 
by  about  io,"000  plurality.  Kentucky  has  turned  her  back 
on  her  Republican  friends  of  last  year,  and  gone  back  into 
the  Democratic  ranks.  Colorado  has  probably  elected  a 
fusion  candidate  for  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

Municipal  elections  also  show  Democratic  gains.  In  New 
York  State  Democratic  mayors  have  been  elected  in  New 
,  York  city,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Binghamton,  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Amsterdam,  Schenectady,  Kingston,  and  Jamestown,  most 
of  them  large  and  important  places.  Republican  mayors 
have  been  elected  in  Cohoes,  Rensselaer,  Yonkers,  New- 
burg,  Glovers  Wile,  Oswego,  and  Utica — all,  except  the  last, 
unimportant  places. 

Altogether,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
there  is  little  in  all  this  for  Republicans  to  rejoice  over.  It 
is  our  belief  that  the  result  of  the  election  does  not  indicate 
that  "  fealty  to  the  Republican  party  is  as  strong  as  ever,"  as 
President  McKinley  says,  or  that  "the  election  is  a  full  and 
unqualified  indorsement  of  the  national  administration,  and 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  President  McKinley,"  as  Mr.  Hanna 
says.     If  so,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  curious 


way  of  expressing  their  confidence  in  a  national  administra- 
tion. 

The  increase  in  business  and  the  return  of  prosperity 
under  the  new  administration  can  not  be  denied.  What  then 
has  caused  this  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people?  It  is 
our  belief  that  the  attitude  of  the  administration  on  foreign 
affairs — its  leaning  toward  the  jingo  side  in  Cuban  matters — 
its  threatened  attempt  to  steal  the  birthright  of  the  Hawaiian 
people — its  revolutionary  scheme  to  drag  this  country  into 
a  policy  of  colonial  expansion  which  is  foreign  to  the  gov- 
ernmental ideas  formulated  by  our  forefathers — all  of  these 
schemes  seem  to  us  to  have  excited  the  profound  distrust  of 
the  people,  and  to  have  brought  about  this  vote  of  want  of 
confidence. 


The  Call  is  making  a  vigorous  fight  against  Hawaiian  an- 
The  Labor  nexation,  and  has  now  put  its  finger  upon 


Unions  on 
Annex  ati  o 


the  sensitive  spot.      It  is  the  labor  question. 

The  labor  unions  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  is  a  good  thing  for 
white  labor.  They  do  not  believe  that  Labor  Commissioner 
Fitzgerald  was  telling  the  truth  when  he  said  that  white  men 
could  work  on  the  sugar-cane  fields  of  Hawaii  under  a 
tropical  sun.  They  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  cane- 
fields  of  Hawaii  must  be  worked  by  Asiatic  labor,  and  that 
its  cane  sugar  will  come  to  California  to  compete  with  the 
beet  sugar  produced  by  white  labor.  They  also  believe  that 
many  0/  the  Asiatic  laborers  at  the  islands  will  drift  here  in 
case  of  annexation.  Such  being  the  case,  the  labor  unions 
are  already  beginning  to  take  official  action  against  annexa- 
tion. 

The  other  metropolitan  dailies,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
are  suppressing  these  facts.  The  Call  is  printing  them. 
We  would  like  to  make  this  friendly  suggestion  to  the  Call. 
Inasmuch  as  the  motives  of  the  other  dailies  in  advocating 
annexation  are  more  than  suspected  to  be  interested  motives, 
and  as  it  is  believed  that  the  island  syndicate  is  spending 
money  lavishly  for  newspaper  space,  why  would  it  not  be 
well  for  the  Call  to  bring  these  facts  before  the  labor 
unions?  There  is  nothing  that  a  daily  paper  fears  so  much 
as  running  up  against  organized  labor.  The  amount  of 
business,  in  circulation  and  advertising,  which  can  be  lost  to 
a  daily  by  an  organized  movement  on  the  part  of  labor  is 
something  calculated  to  terrify  a  daily  newspaper  proprietor. 
The  Call  is  not  only  working  against  annexation  but  it  is 
working  for  increased  circulation.  It  is  making  a  vigorous 
circulation  fight  against  its  contemporaries.  We  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Call  that  it  might  help  its  fight  both  ways 
by  pointing  out  to  the  forces  of  organized  labor  that  these 
annexation  journals  which  purport  to  be  their  friends  are 
really  treacherous  enemies.  LTnder  certain  conditions,  a  nod 
is  as  good  as  a  wink. 


High  License. 


The  subject  of  high  license  is  at  present  being  discussed 
The  Workings  *"or  ^an  Francisco.  The  important  question 
is  that  of  revenue,  but  with  it  is  closely 
allied  the  moral  aspect  and  the  effective 
public  control  of  the  traffic.  The  Argonaut  has  therefore 
endeavored  to  gather  the  facts  and  figures  obtainable  on  the 
subject. 

The  Harper  high-license  law  went  into  operation  in  Chi- 
cago in  18S3,  the  rate  being  $500  a  year.  Until  1894  the 
number  of  saloons  remained  substantially  the  same — about 
4,000 — although  the  population  nearly  doubled.  After  that 
the  number  of  saloons  rose  to  about  6,500  in  1897,  and  the 
revenue  paid  by  them  amounts  to  about  $3,300,000,  which 
seems  to  support  the  theory  that  the  higher  the  license,  the 
smaller  the  number  of  saloons  and  the  greater  the  revenue. 
In  1S88  the  Chicago  News  said  :  "Wehavehad  high  license 
five  years.  It  in  no  way  checks  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cants nor  lessens  the  evils  of  crime  consequent  upon  their 
use."  The  consumption  of  beer  had  increased  from  872,000 
barrels  to  1,674,000,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  consump- 
tion of  distilled  spirits  kept  pace.  Licenses  are  granted  at 
the  discretion  of  the  mayor,  and  they  furnish  about  one-tenth 
of  the  municipal  revenue  from  all  sources.  Omaha 
is  one  of  the  extreme  high-license  cities.  Liquor 
can  not  be  sold  there  without  a  license  of  $1,000  a 
year.  It  was  confidently  expected  to  reduce  taxation, 
but  has  proved  a  disappointment  in  that  regard.  In 
1S89  the  city  had  260  saloons  paying  $1,000  each,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  total  tax  levy  was  48  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar, which  increased  30  per  cent,  in  the  succeeding  year,  to 
which  the  Omaha  Bee  adds  that  "  it  has  been  a  continual 
source  of  corruption  and  irregularity/'  This  may  be  compared 
with  the  prohibition  city  of  Des  Moines,  where  the  tax  levy 
in  the  same  year  was  224  mills  upon  a  40  per  cent,  valuation.. 
A  table  for  the  year  1887  shows  that  14  cities,  with  an 
average  license  of  $700  and  2,220,000  population,  had  8,301 
saloons,  and  the  percentage  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  to> 
total  arrests  was  57.2,  while  15  cities,  with  average  license  of 
$116  and  a  combined  population   of  4,170,000,  had  24,472 
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saloons  and  the  percentage  of  disorderly  arrests  was  55.6. 
In  the  same  table  San  Francisco  appears  with  a  population 
of  300,000,  license  costing  $84  for  2,857  saloons,  and  the 
percentage  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  placed  at  46  ;  and 
St.  Louis,  with  population  500,000,  license  $550,  1,750 
saloons,  percentage  of  disorderly  arrests,  58.  In  St. 
Paul  when  the  license  was  $100  there  were  700  saloons. 
The  license  was  raised  to  $1,000,  which  diminished 
the  number  by  one-half.  On  an  estimate  of  $1,500 
average  annual  expense  for  each  saloon,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  traffic  was  relieved  of  $525,000  and  charged 
with  additional  licenses  of  $315,000  —  a  gain  to  the 
trade  of  $210,000.  As  no  one  claimed  that  the  consump- 
tion diminished,  a  doubt  was  raised  whether  the  burden  of 
high  license  fell  upon  the  liquor  traffic.  The  Brooks  law, 
fixing  licenses  for  first,  second,  and  third-class  cities 
at  $500,  went  into  operation  in  Pennsylvania  in  18SS.  By 
an  amendment  in  1891,  the  license  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg  was  raised  to  $1,000.  The  number  of  saloons  in 
these  cities  was  reduced  about  one-half,  but  not  wholly 
because  of  the  license.  Since  the  time  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  laws,  promulgated  in  1676,  the  granting  of  license 
has  been  vested  in  the  judiciary,  who  under  high  license 
have  inquired  into  the  character  of  applicants  and  the  loca- 
tion of  proposed  saloons  and  declined  to  grant  a  large  pro- 
portion of  applications.  It  has  resulted  in  more  illicit 
places,  or  "  speak-easies,"  than  legal  ones.  Their  number 
is  estimated  at  6,000  in  Philadelphia  and  700  in  Pittsburg, 
at  a  time  when  licensed  saloons  numbered  1,700  in  the 
former  city  and  only  92  in  the  latter.  It  is  increasing 
police  expenses  and  debauching  the  force. 

The  system  most  commended  by  the  sociological  group  is 
found  in  Ohio.  In  that  State  there  is  no  license.  The  State 
constitution  does  not  permit  it.  The  theory  is  to  elevate  the 
traffic  as  much  as  possible  by  recognizing  its  legitimacy, 
making  it  as  public  as  possible,  and  then  taxing  it  severely 
and  holding  it  in  an  unusual  degree  responsible  for  its  evils. 
The  uniform  tax  is  $250.  The  present  Dow  law  was  en- 
acted in  1886.  Under  it,  manufacture  is  free.  No  special 
privileges  are  granted  the  retailer  on  payment  of  the  tax  and 
no  penalties  imposed  on  those  who  fail  to  pay  it,  but  the  tax 
is  a  lien  on  the  property  occupied.  The  saloon-keeper  is 
civilly  liable  for  damage  or  loss  resulting  from  the  intoxica- 
tion of  any  person  to  whom  he  may  have  sold  or  given  liquor, 
and  this  liability  extends  to  the  owner  of  the  premises. 

There  are  in  San  Francisco,  according  to  the  last  quarterly 
report  of  the  license  collector,  2,087  saloons  and  1,083  g*0' 
ceries  retailing  liquor,  paying  a  license  of  $84  a  year.  A 
license  of  $500  would  doubtless  shut  out  nearly  all  the  gro- 
ceries, and  reduce  the  whole  number  of  license-payers  about 
one-half.  At  the  higher  rate,  1,600  licenses  would  produce 
a  revenue  of  $800,000  as  against  about  $266,000  now 
paid.  Whether  this  advantage  would  be  offset  by  illicit  sell- 
ing and  consequent  increase  of  expense  may  be  gathered 
from  results  elsewhere.  At  least  three  things  seem  clear  : 
(j)  that  no  system  yet  evolved  makes  for  temperance  ; 
(2)  that  no  system  will  be  of  value  which  the  local  pub- 
lic sentiment  will  not  enforce  ;  (3)  that  any  change  made  in 
San  Francisco  should  be  made  only  after  a  thorough  study 
of  the  experience  of  other  cities  under  high  license,  which 
now  covers  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  years. 

The  campaign  inaugurated  by  the  Manufacturers'  and  Pro- 
_     _  ducers'  Association  in  favor  of  the  consump- 
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and  Home 
Industries. 


lion  of  California  manufactured  goods  is 
bearing  fruit.  Its  effects  are  being  felt 
throughout  the  Eastern  States,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  press  of  the  country  is  discussing  the  matter  and  pro- 
posing that  the  other  States  adopt  retaliatory  measures, 
while  Congress  is  urged  to  prohibit  such  discrimination  on 
the  ground  that  it  restricts  interstate  commerce.  These 
attacks  of  the  Eastern  press  have  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
Examiner -,  ever  ready  to  champion  a*  measure  that  it  deems 
popular,  and  then  to  claim  the  credit  for  the  success  achieved 
by  o'.hers.  The  Examiner  defends  the  policy  on  the  ground 
that  it  builds  up  the  industries  of  this  State  and  furnishes 
employment  for  the  laborers  here  who  would  otherwise  be 
unemployed.  This  is  very  true,  and  it  is  a  wise  policy.  But 
how  does  the  Examiner  reconcile  it  with  its  strenuous  ad 
vocacy  of  exactly  the  opposite  policy  when  the  field  is  en- 
larged ?  If  it  is  a  good  policy  for  California  to  foster  its 
home  industries,  why  is  it  not  also  a  good  policy  for  the 
United  States  to  do  the  same  thing? 


Already  the  political  pot  is  boiling  at  a  lively  rate  and  candi- 
,  p  dates  are  announcing  themselves  or  being 

j  Candidates  and    thrust  forward  by   their  friends  in  numbers 
•  Combinations.        unprecedented  at   so   early  a  date  before  the  ' 
.  election.     Maguire,  whose  ambition  to  become  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  Democracy  was  mentioned  in  these  columns  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  has  publicly  announced  his  candidacy.     In 


doing  so  he  has  been  particular  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
governor  can  have  no  influence  in  promoting  the  adoption  of 
the  single  tax  in  this  State,  as  it  would  require  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  with  the  submission  of  which  the  gov- 
ernor has  nothing  to  do.  This  shows  a  significant  anxiety 
to  eliminate  the  question  from  the  campaign.  Maguire  will 
have  a  struggle  to  overcome  the  prejudice  that  exists  in  the 
country  districts  against  any  candidate  from  San  Francisco. 
The  Phelan  forces  have  received  the  announcement  in  silence, 
evidently  hoping  that  the  inauguration  of  the  Maguire  boom 
is  premature,  but  that  they  do  not  intend  to  surrender  with- 
out a  struggle  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  have  ousted 
Maguire's  friends  from  the  Democratic  campaign  committee 
under  the  plea  that  they  were  henchmen  of  Rainey. 

A  new  candidate  has  been  talked  of  in  the  person  of  R. 
M.  Fitzgerald,  the  prison  director.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a 
young  man  of  ability,  and  has  always  favored  clean  politics. 
After  a  struggle  of  several  years  he  has  succeeded  in  over- 
turning the  old  corrupt  Democratic  machine  of  Oakland, 
and  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  party  there.  But  he  hails 
from  Alameda  County,  where  the  Democratic  party  is  hope- 
lessly weak.  The  Democrats  of  that  county  have  been 
accustomed  to  leading  forlorn  hopes,  and  it  may  be  for  this 
reason  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  proclaimed  the  rumor  of  his 
candidacy  to  be  false. 

The  Democratic  party  is  hopelessly  split ;  the  gold  Dem- 
ocrats announce  their  intention  to  nominate  a  ticket,  prob- 
ably headed  by  ex-Mayor  Pond,  and  the  Populists  have  de- 
clared that  they  will  have  no  fusion  this  year.  It  may  be  on 
this  account  that  the  candidates  in  the  Republican  party  are 
so  numerous.  In  the  selection  of  the  ticket  the  delegates 
from  Southern  California  will  have  much  influence,  owing  to 
their  well-known  policy  of  deciding  what  they  want  and 
standing  together  to  get  it.  With  them  the  question  of  the 
senatorship  cuts  the  most  important  figure,  and  they  are  will- 
ing that  the  governorship  should  go  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  One  faction,  headed  by  Colonel  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  of  Los  Angeles,  favors  Henry  T.  Gage  for  this  position, 
and  considers  Attorney-General  Fitzgerald  the  most  available 
candidate  for  governor  on  this  ticket.  It  is  reported  that 
Colonel  Dan  Burns  is  negotiating  with  this  faction,  and  that 
ex-Governor  Markham  is  behind  the  military  combine. 

Another  faction,  and  apparently  a  stronger  one,  favors 
Senator  Bulla — the  Republican  leader  in  the  State  senate 
during  the  last  session — for  the  senatorship.  They  urge 
against  Fitzgerald  that  he  went  on  the  supreme  bench  from 
Southern  California,  and  his  nomination  would  throw  the 
senatorship  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  They  settled 
on  State  Controller  Colgan  as  their  candidate,  and  intended 
to  make  a  fight  for  him  as  a  man  of  the  people.  But 
Colgan  withdrew  and  they  are  now  searching  for  a  candi- 
date, with  an  inclination  in  favor  of  Lewis  H.  Brown, 
Secretary  of  State,  who  is  actively  laying  wires  for  the 
nomination.  They  are  likely  to  meet  some  opposition  from 
Assemblyman  Guy,  of  San  Diego,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  last  house,  who  would 
like  to  be  attorney-general,  and  would  like  to  have  Fitz- 
gerald out  of  the  way. 

In  seeking  a  candidate,  all  factions  overlook  Alameda's 
two  candidates — W.  R.  Davis  and  Dr.  George  Pardee.  It 
is  admitted  that  both  are  good  men  and  either  would  make 
a  strong  candidate,  but  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
Alameda  County  can  not  unite  on  either,  and  a  divided 
delegation  is  of  no  value  for  trading,  which  is  the  only 
method  by  which  the  support  of  the  Southern  delegates  can 
be  secured.  Colonel  John  P.  Jackson,  of  this  city,  has  been 
mentioned,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  he  is  seriously  in  the 
fight,  as  his  candidacy  was  noticed  only  by  two  papers 
which  set  him  up  to  knock  him  down. 

About  eight  months  must  still  elapse  before  the  conven- 
tions. But  the  candidates'  campaign  is  well  advanced  for 
so  early  a  date,  and  the  development  of  the  many-sided 
contest  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York   Sun  at  Juneau,  under 
_  the  date  of  October  21st,  says  :  "A  wain- 

Whv  not 


the  same  plan  with  Dawson  City  ?  The  only  objection  that 
we  can  see  is  that  the  British  are  strong  and  the  Hawaiians  are 
weak  ;  that  the  British  would  fight  us  and  the  Hawaiians 
will  not.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  may  be 
well  for  us  to  steal  only  from  the  weak  rather  than  from  the 
strong. 


Patsv 

Bomvar. 


Seize 
Dawson  City? 


ing  has   been  sent  to   Washington  of  a  fili- 
bustering scheme  to  seize  Dawson  City  in  i 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  formally  hoist  the  stars  and  j 
stripes,  declare  that  all  the  gold-fields  are  on  United  States 
soil  and  are  therefore  open   for  entry.     The  hearty  support 
of  five  thousand  American  miners   is  relied  on  to  overawe 
the  few   British  mounted  police."     The  Sun  speaks  of  this 
plan   with   deprecation.     But  why  ?     The  Sun  is  a  heated 
advocate  of  Hawaiian  annexation.     What  is  the  difference 
between  annexing   Honolulu  and    annexing   Dawson  City? 
A  few  years  ago  a  band  of  American  filibusters  formally 
hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes  at  Honolulu,  and  declared  that 
it  was  United  States  soil.     It  is  true  that   their  action  was 
repudiated,  but  it  is  now  about  to  be  repeated,  if  the  Sun  1 
and  its  kindred  journals  can  bring  it  to  pass.     Why  not  try  j 


The  day  after  the  election  those  curious  persons  who  take 
A  Journalistic  their  opinions  from  the  Examiner  read 
this  in  large  type  on  its  first  page  : 

"The  honest  press  triumphant!  That  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  outcome  of  the  big  battle  of  ballots  that  was 
fought  in  Greater  New  York  yesterday.  It  is  the  whipping  out  of 
Crokerism  and  all  that  it  stood  for.  .  .  .  When  Croker  returned  from 
Europe  to  again  assume  the  role  of  political  power  ...  the  New 
York  Journal  ...  in  the  interests  of  honesty  and  decency,  boldly  and 
fearlessly  began  a  relentless  war  against  Crokerism  and  its  adher- 
ents. .  .  .  The  contest  was  fierce  and  long,  but  the  honest  press  had 
truth  and  justice  as  allies,  and  it  gained  a  splendid  victory.  This  is 
what  the  election  of  Judge  Van  Wyck  as  the  first  mayor  of  Greater  New 
York  means." 

The  curious  readers  of  the  Examiner  must  have  become 
used  to  the  curious  claims  of  that  extraordinary  newspaper 
and  its  yellow  twin,  the  Journal.  Their  propensity  to  claim 
credit  for  the  accomplishment  of  everything  is  now  an  old 
story.  But  even  the  Examiner  readers  must  have  been 
astonished  on  reading  the  foregoing.  Doubtless  many  of 
the  readers  of  the  Examiner  get  up  every  morning  in  a 
somewhat  dazed  condition.  The  readers  of  that  paper 
include  most  of  the  queerer  class  in  this  city — the  book- 
makers, the  touts,  the  bar-keepers,  the  sports,  the  pugs,  and 
disreputable  men  and  women  generally.  This  class  gen- 
erally gets  up  in  the  morning  with  last  night's  rum-fog  still 
hanging  around  its  brains,  and  proceeds  to  rouse  its  facul- 
;  ties  by  a  morning  cocktail. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  a  dazed  condition  that  this  section  of 
the  Examiner's  readers  approach  the  perusal  of  their  favor- 
ite journal.  But  even  in  their  dazed  condition,  they  must 
have  been  amazed  by  this  modest  claim.  That  Mr.  Hearst's 
newspaper  should  have  succeeded  in  "whipping  out  Crok- 
erism "  and  administering  a  "scathing  rebuke"  to  Croker 
by  the  election  of  Van  Wyck — who  was  the  Tammany  can- 
didate— is  food  for  laughter  for  gods  and  men. 

There  used  to  be  an  old  minstrel  gag — in  the  days  when 
people  went  to  see  the  minstrels — which  was  called  "  Patsy 
Bolivar."  It  represented  a  school,  with  Patsy  always  on  the 
dunce-block.  Patsy  was  depicted  as  being  of  limited  men- 
tality, and  whenever  the  schoolmaster  demanded  :  "  Who 
threw  that  spit-ball  ? "  or  "  Who  broke  Buck  Sours's  slate  ?  " 
the  entire  school  would  bawl  together,  "  Patsy  Bolivar  \ " 
The  unfortunate  Patsy  Bolivar  was  continually  being  birched 
for  much  chance-medley  mischief,  most  of  the  time  inno- 
cently. The  old  minstrel-gag  closes  with  a  loud  demand 
from  the  pedagogue  to  the  class  in  geography  :  "  Who  dis- 
covered America?  "  To  which  the  school-wit  replies,  also 
loudly  :  "  Patsy  Bolivar  ! "  Patsy,  who  is  in  a  semi-somno- 
lent condition  in  his  corner,  at  once  comes  mechanically  for- 
ward, and — to  recall  the  words  of  John  G.  Saxe  : 

' "  For  as  'tis  meet  to  soak  ye  feet 
Ye  ailing  head  to  mend, 
Ye  younker's  pate  to  stimulate 
He  beats  ye  other  end  " — 

So  Patsy  presents  himself  for  intellectual  stimulation.     But 

the  pedagogue  looks  at  him,  and  says,  not  unkindly  :  "  No, 

Patsy,  no — you  did  not  discover  America." 

This  venerable  jest  is  recalled  by  Mr.  Hearst  and  his 
yellow  journals.  Presently  we  shall  hear  them  claiming 
everything,  like  a  campaign  committee  : 

Who  rescued  Evangelina  Cisneros  ?     Willie  Hearst. 

Who  struck  Billie  Patterson?     Willie  Hearst. 

Who  discoveied  the  X-ray?     Willie  Hearst. 

Who  killed  Cock  Robin?     Willie  Hearst. 

Who  elected  Bryan  President?     Willie  Hearst. 

Who  wrote  Shakespeare's  works  ?     Willie  Hearst. 

Who  defeated  McKinley?     Willie  Hearst. 

Who  helped  Japan  whip  China  ?     Willie  Hearst. 

Who  elected  Van  Wyck  mayor  of  Greater  New  York? 
Willie  Hearst. 

Who  discovered  America?     Willie  Hearst. 

But  to  these  last  two  we  must  demur.  No,  Willie.  Un- 
like Dick  Croker,  you  did  not  elect  Van  Wyck,  and,  like 
Patsy  Bolivar,  you  did  not  discover  America. 


Among  the  various  campaign  javelins  hurled  at  Van  Wyck 
A  Back-Action  durm£  tne  heated  canvass  just  closed  was 
the  charge  that  "  seven  years  ago  Van  Wyck 
went  to  a  French  masquerade  ball  and  drank 
champagne."  Considering  the  amount  of  Parkhurstism  and 
purity,  Rainesism  and  reform,  enforced  morality  and  compul- 
sory teetotalism  under  which  New  Yoik  has  groaned  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  we  consider  the  dissemination  of  this 
damning  charge  against  Van  Wyck  by  Low  as  injudicious. 
It  was  a  case  of  the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard.  It 
must  have  brought  to  Van  Wyck  at  least  fifty  th< 
votes. 


Campaign 
Slander. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


November  8,  1S97. 


HARMONY    AT    BOOMOPOLIS. 


Illustrating  Captain  Jenkins's  Methods  as  a  Peacemaker. 

Cap'n  Jenkins  wa'n't  no  dude,  but  he  wuz  mighty  fine- 
lookin'  all  the  same,  'specially  when  he  wore  his  velvet  coat, 
his  Mexican  sombrero  with  the  silver  braid,  his  buckskin 
ridin'-breeches,  an'  his  gilt  spurs.  On  them  'casions  Mrs. 
Jenkins  use  to  foller  him  'roun'  till  satisfied  thet  he  wuz  safe 
'mongst  us  boys  an1  'way  frum  the  ladies.  None  of  us  hed 
ever  seen  'nother  velvet  coat  like  that  one  within  a  hundred 
mile  of  Boomopolis.  So,  when  Mr.  C'l'b  Perkins,  hailin' 
straight  frum  Boston,  as  claimed  ter  be  an  artist  a-huntin' 
"  local  color  "  fer  his  sketches,  dropped  inter  Doc  Morey's 
place  with  'nother  velvet  coat  an:  a  sombrero,  an'  him 
lenkins's  size  to  an  inch — why  us  boys  all  fairly  gasped  fer 
breath  an!  Mr.  Perkins  found  jest  what  he  wuz  a-lookin' 
fer. 

JTwuz  th'  evenin'  of  the  day  when  the  Chinese  bunk- 
house  at  the  Golden  Wedge  Mine  wuz  btowed  up  with 
dynamite.  Who  blowed  her  up  nobody  knew,  but  we  all 
sespicioned  Baldy  Bowers — big  man,  b;td  man.  Never 
havin'  did  a  lick  of  work  in  his  life,  it  naterally  guv 
Baldy  a  pain  ter  see  a  Chinaman  a-workin',  so  quiet  an 
patienl-like,  same's  a  burro,  never  sayin'  nothin',  'cept  a 
leetle  gee-hawin'  oncet  in  a  while  'mongst  his  own  kind, 
an'  never  standin'  treat.  Baldy  probably  lit  the  fuse  to  thet 
charge  of  dynamite  out  of  pure,  all-'roun'  cussedness,  jest 
to  make  a  row  an'  hurt  somebody.  But  in  this  last  he  wuz 
disapp'inted,  fer,  barrin'  a  broken  leg  or  two,  the  Chinamen 
got  off  alive.  Seems  like  a  Chinaman  hez  ez  many  lives  ez 
a  cat,  anyway. 

We  wuz  all  diicussin'  this  event  that  evenin*  in  Doc 
Morey's  place  an'  Cap'n  Jenkins  remarked  that  'twuz  a  low- 
down,  cowardly  trick.  He  wuz  no  friend  of  lhJ  imported 
Chinese  hirelin',  but  he  b'lieved  in  fair  play.  He  w'dn't 
shoot  a  dog  with  a  rope  'roun'  its  neck  or  murder  a  cat  in 
its  sleep.  The  man  thet  hed  done  this  thing  wuz  no  gentle- 
man, an'  if  the  cap'n  only  knew  fer  certain  who  'twuz,  he'd 
take  pleasure  in  lickin'  him  within  an  inch  of  his  wuthless 
life.  We  c'd  see  Baldy  Bowers's  eyes  flame  up,  like  a  coal 
when  you  blow  it  to  light  your  pipe,  but  he  didn't  say  nothin' 
— not  in  words.  By  an'  by  the  boys  cummenced  to  deal  fer 
seven-up  an'  Baldy  invited  the  cap'n  to  play  a  game  of  crib- 
bage.  'Twuz  a  queer  invite  at  sech  a  time,  but  the  cap'n 
consented,  an'  they  sot  down  at  a  table  by  themselves, 
ordered  drinks  fer  the  crowd,  an'  commenced  to  play. 

Now,  I  don't  know  nothin'  'bout  cribbage,  or  old  maid,  or 
any  of  them  ladies'  games  with  keerds,  but  we  all  saw  thet 
there  wuz  the  makin'  of  a  good-sized  row  in  thet  'ere  game. 
It  run  'long  kinder  monoternous  fer  a  while,  "  fifteen-two, 
fifteen-four,  fifteen-six — go,"  an'  all  the  rest  of  the- childish 
lingo.  The  cap'n  played  very  slow  and  keerless,  reachin' 
fer  the  cards  with  that  leetle,  white,  wiry  hand  of  his,  softly 
an'  quietly  ez  if  he  wuz  half  asleep,  an  Baldy  kep'  a-bangin' 
the  keerds  down  onto  the  table,  an'  a-rippin'  out  a  lot  of  big 
Greaser  cuss-words,  an'  a-countin'  in  a  voice  like  a  bass 
dtum,  an'  then,  of  course,  they  quarreled  'bout  the  counlin'. 
That  wuz  what  the  game  wuz  for. 

Cap'n  Jenkins  insisted  'twuz  fair  to  count  one  way,  an' 
Baldy  swore  the  rule  wuz  t'other  way.  I  don't  know  which 
wuz  right  an'  I  don't  care.  But  pretty  soon  Baldy  ses  : 
"  Cap'n  Jenkins,  you're  acounlin'  wrong  ag'n  ;  you're  a-tryin! 
to  cheat  ag'n." 

"  You're  a  liar,"  sed  the  cap'n,  turnin'  a  shade  or  two 
whiter,  like  he  wuz  gettin1  hot. 

Then  Baldy  made  a  leetle  play  thet  hed  often  took  the 
starch  out  of  bigger  men  than  Jenkins.  He  riz  up  to  his 
six  feet  two,  an'  throwed  off  his  coat,  an'  rolled  up  his  shirt- 
sleeves, showin'  the  muscles  on  his  arm,  'bout  ez  big  ez  a 
keg  of  beer,  an'  he  ses  :  "  Cap'n  Jenkins,  you  leetle  whiffet, 
I'm  a-goin'  to  lick  you  right  now." 

"  You're  a  liar,"  sed  the  cap'n,  an'  he  slowly  riz  up  onto 
his  feet. 

Nobody  rightly  knowed  jest  how  it  happened,  but  when 
Baldy  drew  his  big,  sledgehammer  fist  back,  the  leetle  table 
that  they'd  been  a-pl.iyin'  on  flew  up  between  'em,  an' 
Baldy's  fist  come  smash  ag'in'  it  As  it  tumbled  to  the 
floor  with  a  clatter,  Cap'n  Jenkins  sorter  riz  up  in  th'  air  an' 
brung  his  left  fist  like  a  streak  o'  lighlnin'  ag'in'  the  p'int  of 
Baldy's  chin.  The  big  feller  jest  c'lapsed.  His  whole  body 
stiffened.  He  gripped  the  floor  a  second  or  two  with  his 
heels  an'  then  he  went  smash,  full  length  onto  his  back,  with 
ajar  thet  shook  the  buildin'.  'Twuz  full  five  minits  by  the 
watch  afore  he  moved  a  muscle. 

Ez  soon's  Baldy  c'd  stan'  up  an'  take  a  glass  of  whisky 
he  went  out  of  the  back  door  an'  Cap'n  Jenkins  went  out  of 
the  front  door.  We  all  knowed  thet  the  nex'  thing  to  come 
Hong  w'd  be  a  leetle  gun  play,  an'  whilst  the  two  principals 
wuz  gone  fer  their  tools  we  all  took  a  drink — an'  three  or 
four  as  wuz  sensitive  to  the  sight  of  gore  slipped  out  an' 
spread  the  news  of  what  wuz  a'comin'. 

Thet  wuz  how  C'l'b  Perkins  happened  l'  'pear  on  the 
scene.  Havin'  come  to  town  arter  dark  he  wuz  eatin'  his 
supper  at  the  Transcontinental  when  he  heered  the  news, 
an'  he  rushed  over  to  Morey's  thinkin'  he  might  swipe  a 
sketch  off'n  th'  incident.  You  c'd  hev  knocked  us  fellers 
down  with  a  feather  when  he  sprung  inter  the  room,  like  he 
wuz  shot  out  of  a  gun,  an'  looked  'roun'  sorter  dazed  by  the 
lights  an'  the  queer  look  on  our  faces.  Skeered  a  little,  loo, 
I  reckon,  for  his  voice  sorter  trembled  as  he  sed  :  "  Gentle- 
men, will  you  hev  a  drink  with  me?" 

Perkins  poured  out  'bout  a  finger  of  whisky  in  a  glass  an' 
wuz  jest  a-raisin'  it  to  his  lips  when  the  back  door  flung 
open — t'rds  which  Perkins's  back  wuz  turned — an'  a  big  gun 
come  in,  follered  by  Baldy  Bowers.  'Thout  waitin'  a  second 
he  pulled  the  trigger,  aimin'  right  at  the  centre  of  that  vel- 
vet coat — the  back  of  it.  But  Tony  Moore,  the  barkeep,  wuz 
too  quick  for  him  all  the  same.  He  knocked  the  muzzle  of 
t>*£  gun  down  with  an  empty  bottle,  an'  the  bullet  nipped  the 
heel  cff  of  Perkins's  boot,  an'  the  blood  ran  out  onto  the 
rloor.    Of  course  Perkins  wuz  s'prised.    He  catched  up  the  heel 


in  his  han's  an'  stood  an'  hollered.  Jest  then  the  sheriff, 
who'd  been  a-wailin'  outside  till  arter  the  shootin',  l'  arrest 
the  survivor,  if  any,  come  in  an'  nabbed  Baldy. 

Cap'n  Jenkins  wuz  the  ca'mest  man  of  the  lot  in  the  con- 
fusion thet  follered.  Sech  a  shout  as  went  up  when  he 
'peared  on  the  scene.  He  hed  a  six-shooter  in  each  han' 
when  he  stepped  inter  the  front  door,  but  he  dropped  one 
inter  each  pocket  of  his  velvet  coat  an'  stood  smilin',  first  at 
C'l'b  Perkins,  artist,  still  a-howlin'  with  pain,  an'  then  at 
Baldy  Bowers,  who  wuz  a-sulkin'  in  the  grasp  of  the  law. 
Then  he  shed  his  sombrero,  an'  made  a  bow  all  'roun',  an' 
sed,  in  that  soft  an'  courtly  voice  of  his,  an'  allers  the  happy 
thing  at  ihe  right  time  : 

"Tony,  set  out  the  Bourbon,  an' ev'rybody  take  a  drink 
with  me." 

Nex'  day  the  sheriff  tried  to  git  somebody  to  swear  out  a 
c'mplaint  ag'in'  Baldy.  But  the  cap'n  sed  he  wuz  satisfied 
an'  hadn't  no  c'mplaint  to  make.  Baldy  hed  insulted  him 
an'  he  hed  licked  him  good — that  wuz  all  right.  An'  Per- 
kins's sore  heel  didn't  hurt  him  none — no  fault  at  all  to  find 
with  that.  He  b'lieved  in  brethren  a-dwellin'  together  in 
unity,  an'  in  peace  an'  harmony  an'  good-will.  He  wuz 
willin'  to  fergive  Baldy  Bowers  fer  bein5  licked,  an'  didn't 
want  to  see  him  sent  up  to  the  county  jaiL  No,  he  wa'n't 
afeard  thet  Baldy  'd  tackle  him  ag'in.  Some  friend  of 
Baldy's  guv  Perkins  a  new  twelve-dollar  pair  of  boots  an' 
persuaded  him  thet  a  leetle  thinnin'  of  his  blood  wuz  good 
fer  his  health  in  sech  a  dry  climate.  So  he  w'dn't  make  no 
complaint,  an'  Bowers  wuz  turned  loose.  But  he  left  town 
same  day  an'  we  never  see  him  ag'in. 

William  M.  Tisdale. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1S97. 


John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia,  was  recently  inter- 
viewed by  a  reporter  on  a  subject  of  which  he  is  well  qual- 
fied  to  speak.  He  was  asked  if  it  pays  to  advertise  when 
times  are  hard.  "  When  the  times  are  hard  and  people  are 
not  buying,"  replied  Mr.  Wanamaker,  "  is  the  very  time 
that  advertising  should  be  the  heaviest.  You  want  to  get 
the  people  in  to  see  what  you  have  to  sell,  and  you  must  ad- 
vertise to  do  that.  When  the  times  are  good,  they  come  of 
their  own  accord.  But  I  believe  in  advertising  all  the  time. 
I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  advertising  and  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  posters  and  bills,  but  1  gave  that  up  long 
ago  and  think  newspaper  advertising  is  by  far  the  best." 
Mr.  Wanamaker  was  asked  if  he  could  see  any  immediate 
results  from  such  advertising,  and  replied  that  he  could, 
instancing  the  mornings  when  his  store  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  has  advertised  a  job  lot  of  bicycles  or  other 
things.  There  is  invariably  a  long  line  of  people  waiting 
outside  for  the  doors  to  open.  "Advertising  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  business  success,"  the  great  merchant  declared, 
"  but  it  is  not  the  chief.  The  chief  element  is  getting  what 
the  people  want,  keeping  your  eyes  on  the  parts  of  the 
world  where  new  things  are  made,  and  giving  the  people  the 
best  and  the  newest  things  along  the  lines  of  their  real  or 
fancied  needs." 

^  •  * : 

The  administrators  of  the  estate  of  the  late  James  G.  Fair, 
found  it  necessary,  a  few  days  ago,  to  bring  from  New  York 
to  this  city  some  four  million  dollars  in  bonds.  As  the 
charges  demanded  by  Wells,  Fargo  S:  Co.  for  performing 
this  service  amounted  to  nearly  five  thousand  dollars,  the  ex- 
ecutors thought  they  could  get  the  valuables  here  more  safely 
themselves.  Accordingly  they  had  the  bonds  packed  in 
three  dress-suit  cases,  twenty-eight  inches  long,  fourteen 
inches  wide,  and  six  inches  thick,  a  size  admitting  the  bonds 
being  packed  in  them  without  folding.  When  filled  they 
weighed  about  one  hundred  pounds  each,  and,  securely 
locked  and  strapped,  they  were  brought  overland  by  the 
agent  of  Senator  Fair's  children  and  an  employee  of  the  ex- 
ecutors. A  rule  of  the  Wagner  Car  Company,  permitting 
only  small  hand-baggage  to  be  allowed  in  the  drawing-room 
cars  of  the  New  York  Central,  had  to  be  broken  in  favor  of 
the  precious  dress-suit  cases. 

The  engagement  of  Chinese  as  domestic  servants  having 
been  suggested  as  a  means  of  relieving  England's  famine  in 
maid-servants,  Mrs.  Fenwick-Miller  objects,  in  the  Illus- 
trated London  A'ews,  that  John  Chinaman  is  "anything  but 
clean  in  his  general  habits,  and  he  has  been  known  to  de- 
moralize the  children  of  a  house  in  a  shocking  way." 
This  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
housewives  in  this  city,  where  Chinese  servants  have  been 
employed  for  thirty  years  and  more.  A  well  -  trained 
Chinese  is  as  good  a  house-servant  as  one  could  wish  for. 
He  learns  his  work  quickly  and  does  it  thoroughly  ;  he  is 
I  cleanly  in  his  habits  ;  he  never  gets  drunk  :  and  we  have  yet 
]  to  hear  of  an  instance  where  he  has  "  demoralized  the 
children  of  a  house." 


For  some  time  there  have  been   in  the  tenement  districts 
of  various   English  cities    nickel-in-the-slot   machines    from 
which  a  certain  amount  of  gas  may  be  obtained  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  coin.     In  fact,  the  story  has  already  become 
classic  of  the  little  girl  who,  visiting  the  theatre  for  the  first 
time,  exclaimed,  when  the  footlights  were  turned  up  :  "  They 
must  have  put  another  penny  in  the   slot !  "     A  somewhat 
!  similar  apparatus  is  promised  by  a  company  styling  itself  the 
,  Pluto  Hot-Water   Syndicate.     Its  plan   is  to  utilize  the  heat 
generated  by  street-lamps  to  heat  water,  which  can  be  drawn 
,  piping  hot  from  a  faucet  on  the  lamp-post  by  dropping  a 
penny  in  a  slot. 

«  *  » 

Young  women  who  indulge  in  kissing  their  canine  pets 
should  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  the  daughter  of  a 
Parisian  restaurant-keeper.  Her  pet  pug  showed  signs 
of  indisposition  a  month  or  so  ago  and  his  mistress  devoted 
herself  to  petting  him.  In  its  gratitude,  the  pug  returned 
her  kisses  wnth  similar  attentions  on  the  lip.  A  few  days 
later  the  dog  showed  signs  of  hydrophodia  and  was  killed, 
I  and  in  a  fortnight  his  mistress  developed  the  same  disease 
and  died  after  thirty-six  hours  of  terrible  agony. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Aux  Itatiens. 
At  Paris  it  was,  at  the  opera  there1— 

And  she  looked  like  a  queen  in  a  book  lhat  night, 
With  the  wreath  of  pearl  in  her  raven  hair. 

And  the  brooch  on  her  breast,  so  bright. 

Of  all  the  operas  that  Verdi  wrote, 

The  best,  to  my  taste,  is  the  "  Trovatore  "  ; 
And  Mario  can  soothe  with  a  tenor  note 
The  souls  in  Purgatory. 

The  moon  on  the  tower  slept  soft  as  snow  ; 

And  who  was  not  thrilled  in  the  strangest  wav, 
As  we  heard  him  sing,  while  the  gas  burned  low, 
"  Non  ti  scordar  di  mcf" 

The  emperor  there,  in  his  box  of  state, 

Looked  grave,  as  if  he  had  just  then  seen 
The  red  flag  wave  from  the  city  gate. 

Where  his  eagles  in  bronze  had  been. 

The  empress,  too,  had  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

You'd  have  said  lhat  her  fancy  had  gone  back  again, 
For  one  moment,  under  the  old  blue  sky. 
To  the  old  glad  life  in  Spain. 

Well,  there  in  our  front-row  box  we  sat 
Together,  my  bride  betrothed  and  I  ; 
My  gaze  was  fixed  on  my  opera-hat, 

And  hers  on  the  stage  hard  by. 

And  both  were  silent,  and  both  were  sad. 

Like  a  queen  she  leaned  on  her  full  while  arm, 
With  that  regal,  indolent  air  she  had — 
So  confident  of  her  charm  ! 

I  have  not  a  doubt  she  was  thinking  then 

Of  her  former  lord — good  soul  lhat  he  was  ! — 
Who  died  the  richest  and  roundest  of  men. 
The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

1  hope  that,  to  get  to  ihe  kingdom  of  heaven, 
Through  a  needle's  eye  he  had  not  to  pass  ; 
I  wish  him  well,  for  the  jointure  given 
To  my  lady  of  Carabas. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  thinking  of  my  first  love, 

As  I  had  not  been  thinking  of  aught  for  years. 
Till  over  my  eyes  there  began  to  move 
Something  that  felt  like  tears. 

I  thought  of  the  dress  that  she  wore  last  time. 

When  we  stood,  "neath  the  cypress-trees,  together, 
In  that  lost  land,  in  that  soft  clime, 

In  the  crimson  evening  weather: 

Of  thai  muslin  dress  (for  the  eve  was  hot), 

And  her  warm  white  neck  in  its  golden  chain. 
And  her  full  soft  hair,  just  tied  in  a  knot, 
And  falling  loose  again  : 

And  the  jasmin  flower  in  her  fair  young  breast 

(Oh,  the  faint,  sweet  smell  of  that  jasmin  flower). 
And  the  one  bird  singing  alone  to  his  nest. 
And  the  one  star  over  the  tower. 

1  thought  of  our  little  quarrels  and  strife, 

And  the  letter  that  brought  me  back  my  ring ; 
And  it  all  seemed  then,  in  ihe  waste  of  life. 
Such  a  very  liitle  thing! 

For  I  thought  of  her  grave  below  the  hill. 

Which  the  sentinel  cypress-tree  stands  over. 
And  I  thought  ..."  Were  she  only  living  still, 
How  1  could  forgive  her  and  love  her !  "  ■ 

And  1  swear,  as  I  thought  of  her  thus,  in  that  hour, 

And  of  how,  after  all,  old  things  were  best. 
That  I  smelt  the  smell  of  that  jasmin  flower 

Which  she  used  to  wear  in  her  breast. 

It  smelt  so  faint,  and  it  smelt  so  sweet, 

It  made  me  creep,  and  it  made  me  cold  ! 
Like  the  scent  that  steals  from  the  crumbling  sheet 
Where  a  mummy  is  half  unrolled. 

And  1  turned  and  looked.     She  was  silling  there 

In  a  dim  box,  over  the  stage  ;  and  drest 

In  that  muslin  dress,  with  that  full  soft  hair, 

And  that  jasmin  in  her  breast! 

I  was  here :  and  she  wras  there : 

And  the  glittering  horse-shoe  curved  between  : 
From  my  bride  betroih'd,  with  her  raven  hair, 
And  her  sumptuous,  scornful  mien. 

To  my  early  love,  with  her  eyes  downcast. 

And  over  her  primrose  face  the  shade, 
(In  short,  from  the  Future  back  to  the  Past) 
There  was  but  a  step  to  be  made. 

To  my  early  love  from  my  future  bride 

One  moment  1  looked.     Then  I  stole  to  the  door, 
I  traversed  the  passage  ;  and  down  at  her  side, 
I  was  sitting,  a  moment  more.. 

My  thinking  of  her.  or  the  music's  strain. 

Or  something  which  never  will  be  exprest. 
Had  brought  her  back  from  the  grave  again, 
With  the  jasmin  in  her  breast. 

She  is  not  dead,  and  she  is  not  wed ! 

But  she  loves  me  now.  and  she  loved  me  then  I 
And  the  very  first  word  that  her  sweet  lips  said, 
My  heart  grew  youthful  again. 

The  Marchioness  there,  of  Carabas, 

She  is  wealthy,  and  young,  and  handsome  still ; 
And  but  for  her  .  .  .  well,  we'll  let  that  pass, 
She  may  marry  whomever  she  will. 

But  I  will  marry  my  own  first  love. 

With  her  primrose  face,  for  old  things  are  best  ; 
And  the  flower  in  her  bosom,  I  prize  it  above 
The  brooch  in  my  lady's  breast. 

The  world  is  filled  with  folly  and  sin. 

And  Love  must  cling  where  it  can,  I  say: 
For  Beauty  is  easy  enough  to  win  ; 

But  one  isn't  loved  every  day. 

And  I  think,  in  the  lives  of  most  women  and  men, 

There's  a  moment  when  all  would  go  smooth  and  even, 
If  only  the  dead  could  find  out  when 
To  come  back  and  be  forgiven. 

But  oh.  the  smell  of  that  jasmin  flower  ! 
And  oh,  that  music !  and  oh,  the  way 
That  voice  rang  out  from  the  donjon  tower, 

Non  ti  scordar  di  me, 

ATon  ti  scordar  di  me! — Owen  Meredith, 


November  S,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


ANTHONY    HOPE    IN  GOTHAM. 

The  Author  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "   Giving  Readings  in  New- 
York —  His   Personal  Appearance — The  Lotos  Club 
Dinner — How  Success  Came  to  Him. 


We  have  all  read  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  and  "The 
Dolly  Dialogues,"  and  seen  ihe  former  on  the  stage. 
Consequently  there  have  been  goodly  crowds  to  see  and 
hear  Anthony  Hope  at  his  readings  at  the  Lyceum  this 
week.  They  were  three  in  number,  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  the  second  at  three  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  other  two  at  the  extraordinary  hour  of  eleven  in  the 
morning.  I  went  to  the  first  and  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  one 
does  most  authors'  readings.  Mr.  Hope  is  a  tall,  slender, 
well-set-up  man,  showing  in  his  athletic  figure  and  move- 
ments the  results  of  his  work  on  the  Baliol  foot-ball  fifteen, 
but  his  square  face,  wilh  its  thinned  crown  of  hair,  and  the 
scrupulous  neatness  and  unobtrusiveness  of  his  dress  give 
him  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  law.  His  modest  dignity 
of  demeanor  created  a  favorable  first  impression,  and,  un- 
like some  authors  and  many  Englishmen,  he  had  a  perfect 
ease  of  manner  that  showed  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  he 
deserves  his  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  after-dinner 
speakers  in  London.  His  first  reading  was  "The  Philoso- 
pher in  the  Apple- Orchard,"  a  pretty  short  story,  in  which  a 
girl  proposes  to  a  somewhat  dense  professor  before  he 
knows  what  she  is  about.  Then  he  gave  us  the  last  scene 
of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  and  a  bit  of  "The  Heart 
of  Princess  Osra,"  concluding  with  some  extracts  from 
"  The  Dolly  Dialogues."  This  last  was  the  favorite  of  the 
audience  present,  composed  largely  of  women,  as  I  judged 
by  the  applause  with  which  its  announcement  was  greeted. 
Mr.  Hope  reads  in  a  voice  not  loud  but  made  very  distinct 
by  his  perfect  enunciation,  and  he  seems  to  know  his  books 
by  heart,  for  he  seldom  looks  at  the  printed  page  before  him. 
I  said  just  now  that  Anthony  Hope  is  considered  the  best 
after-dinner  speaker  in  London.  He  had  an  opportunity  to 
give  us  a  taste  of  his  quality  in  this  line  last  Saturday  night, 
when  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Lotos  Club,  but  he  did  not  quite  come  up  to  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him.  When  his  health  was  proposed,  he  replied 
in  a  few  graceful  and  well-chosen  words,  but  there  was  none 
of  the  Attic  salt  in  his  remarks  one  looks  for  from  the 
author  of  "  The  Dolly  Dialogues."  But  there  were  plenty 
of  good  speeches  at  the  dinner.  Some  three  hundred  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  the  club  were  present,  and  about  the 
table  at  which  the  guest  of  the  evening  and  Frank  R. 
Lawrence,  the  president  of  the  club,  sat,  were  Chauncey 
Depew,  Bourke  Cockran,  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  Gen- 
eral Daniel  E.  Sickles,  ex-Governor  John  S.  Wise,  Robert 
Grant,  the  novelist,  Chester  S.  Lord,  of  the  Sun,  George 
W.  Smalley,  the  London  correspondent,  Augustus  Thomas, 
the  playwright,.  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  of  the  Harpers' 
publications,  District  Attorney  Olcott,  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley, 
Talcot  Williams,  and  Hannis  Taylor.  The  menu,  by  the 
way,  was  printed  on  a  folding  card,  on  the  cover  of  which 
appeared  the  symbolic  flower  of  the  club,  while  inside  a 
picture  of  Rudolph  Rassendyl  and  the  Princess  Flavia  faced 
the  menu,  and  among  the  plats  enumerated  were  Phroso 
ices  and  other  appropriate  novelties. 

The  first  speech  of  the  evening  was  made  by  Augustus 
Thomas,  who,  among  other  things,  said  rather  cleverly  that 
a  famous  coster-singer  had  already  paved  the  way  for  the 
guest  of  the  evening  by  assuring  New  York  that  "  'Awkins 
is  a  first-class  name."  Bourke  Cockran  declared  that  he 
counted  it  "among  the  cheapest  of  my  obligations  to  the 
late  Charles  A.  Dana  that  he  introduced  me  to  Anthony 
Hope  through  presenting  me  with  a  copy  of  '  The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda.'  "  The  speech  of  the  evening  was,  of  course,  that 
of  Chauncey  Depew.  It  is  amusing  to  note,  by  the  way, 
that,  while  the  papers  give  only  summaries  and  a  few 
phrases  from  the  other  speeches  Dr.  Depew's  is  given  in 
all  the  papers  verbatim  and  in  full.  The  doctor's  stenog- 
rapher must  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  work  copying  and 
forwarding  to  the  press  the  great  after-dinner  speaker's 
extemporaneous  remarks. 

Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  comes  honestly  by  his  lawyer- 
like appearance.  He  was  born  in  London  thirty-three  years 
ago,  the  son  of  an  English  clergyman,  and  was  educated  at 
his  father's  school  of  St.  John's,  intended  exclusively  for 
clergyman's  sons,  and  later  at  Marlborough  College  and 
Baliol,  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1885  ;  but  he 
soon  began  reading  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  in  1887  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  His  prac- 
tice was  largely  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtue  of 
patience  while  he  waited  for  briefs,  and  he  put  in  his  time, 
as  has  many  another  briefless  barrister,  in  writing  stories. 
His  first  story,  "A  Man  of  Mark,"  was  suggested  by  the 
•operations  of  a  swindling  company  in  a  South  American  re- 
public, and  he  had  it  published  at  his  own  expense  in 
1890.  Some  of  the  literary  papers  gave  it  a  word  of 
praise,  but  it  made  no  stir  in  the  world.  Then  followed 
"Father  Stafford"  and  "Mr.  Witt's  Widow."  But  success 
did  not  come  to  him  until  he  tried  his  hand  at  short  stories. 
These  were  printed  first  in  various  English  periodicals,  and 
when  they  came  out  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Sport  Royal,"  it 
had  quite  a  run.  Two  novels  also,  "A  Change  of  Air" 
and  "Half  a  Hero,"  written  in  the  same  year  (1893),  sold 
fairly  well. 

But  it  was  in  1894  that  "Anthony  Hope"  became  a 
name  to  conjure  by.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  published 
"A  Change  of  Air,"  "The  Dolly  Dialogues" — reprinted  in 
a  one-shilling  paper-covered  book  from  the  Westminster 
Gazette — "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  and  "The  Indiscretion 
of  the  Duchess."  The  last  three  were  immediate  and 
tremendous  successes,  and  transformed  Mr.  A.  H.  Hawkins, 
the  briefless  barrister,  into  "  Anthony  Hope"  Hawkins  with 
an  income  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year — at  least  that  is 
the  sum  he  is  said  to  have  cleared  that  year,  and  his  dis- 
posal of  new  stories,  his  percentage  from  the  sales  of  the  old 
ones,   and  his  royalties   from   the   dramatization    of   "The 


Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  must  send  his  annual  receipts  from  his 
literary  work  far  above  that  figure. 

Mr.1  Hope  writes  his  books  for  the  story  there  is  in  them 
and  with  no  thought  of  putting  them  on  the  stage,  but  most 
of  them  have  a  strong  dramatic  quality.  Edward  Rose, 
formerly  an  actor  and  now  a  successful  playwright,  hap- 
pened to  pick  up  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  one  evening, 
and,  after  reading  it  through  at  a  single  sitting,  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  it  would  make  an  excellent  play. 
Obtaining  Mr.  Hope's  address  from  his  publisher,  he  called 
upon  him  at  his  chambers  in  Buckingham  Street  and  pro- 
posed that  they  work  the  story  over  into  a  play.  Mr. 
Hope  was  willing,  but  had  to  confess  bis  utter  ignorance  of 
stagecraft.  His  suggestions  were  beautiful  in  theory  but 
utterly  impracticable,  and  the  prologue,  which  explains  so 
much  in  the  play,  is  Mr.  Rose's  work  exclusively.  But 
they  got  on  together  very  well,  and  have  since  worked  in 
collaboration  in  dramatizing  "  Phroso."  Mr.  Hope's  stories 
are  so  intensely  dramatic  in  plot  and  situation  and  their 
dialogue  needs  so  little  alteration  to  suit  ihem  for  stage 
purposes  that,  with  Mr.  Rose's  assistance,  he  bids  fair  to 
become  a  literary  Crcesus,  for  no  form  of  literary  work 
pays  so  well  as  writing  successful  plays.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  October  28,  1S97. 


Colonel  Waring,  New  York's  Street  Cleaning  Com- 
missioner, recently  prophesied  that  in  time  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  secure  good  water  from  any  source  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  city.  "But  how,"  he  asked,  "if  we 
use  our  water  over  and  over  again  as  we  do  now?  Yes,  we 
do  use  it  over  and  over  again,  after  it  has  been  rehabilitated 
by  nature.  Our  sewage  drains  into  the  rivers  and  floats  out 
to  sea.  Its  polluted  water  is  taken  up  by  evaporation  to 
form  clouds,  which  pour  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  that  rain, 
filtered  by  natural  processes,  is  the  water  we  use  again.  In 
experiments  made  in  Providence  with  sewage  from  the  main 
sewer  of  the  city  I  have  found  that  the  water  of  the  sewage, 
after  passing  through  suitable  processes,  is  in  four  hours 
converted  into  pure,  sparkling,  tasteless  drinking  water. 
Nor  was  I,  the  interested  experimenter,  the  only  one  willing 
to  taste  the  water.  Other  gentlemen  drank  it  without  hesita- 
tion and  pronounced  it  excellent.  Perhaps  in  time,  instead 
of  spending  millions  on  water-sheds,  the  city  will  furnish 
compressed  air  power  to  pump  the  water  already  used  to 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  where,  received  in  cisterns,  it  may 
be  filtered  and  purified."  This  is  not  an  alluring  proposi- 
tion at  first  blush,  but  perhaps  before  the  next  century  is 
very  old  the  people  will  take  more  kindly  to  it. 

A  Wells-Fargo  messenger  on  the  Santa  Fe  train  had  an 
unusual  experience  a  few  days  ago.  Among  the  articles  in 
his  care  was  a  cage  containing  two  wildcats,  consigned 
from  Fall  Brook  in  this  State  to  Martin's  Ferry,  O.  The 
messenger  from  whom  he  received  them  said  they  had  been 
behaving  very  well  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  started  on  his  run 
than  they  got  into  a  terrible  fight.  The  frail  bars  of  the 
cage  bent  so  under  their  battering  that  he  drew  a  couple  of 
revolvers  and  watched  them,  ready  to  fight  for  his  life  in 
case  they  got  loose.  When  the  growls,  snarls,  and  spitting 
finally  had  ceased,  the  messenger  took  a  lantern  and  looked 
into  the  cage.  Where  there  had  been  two  big  wildcats, 
weighing  respectively  fifty  and  forty  pounds  in  spite  of 
their  gauntness,  there  was  now  one  sleek,  ninety-pound  wild- 
cat and  a  few  hairs  and  bones  of  the  other.  The  surviving 
beast  was  sent  rejoicing  on  its  way,  billed  as  "  two  wildcats." 


An  interesting  legal  point  has  just  been  decided  by  the 
supreme  court.  It  seems  that  the  late  J.  C.  Wilmerding,  a 
year  before  his  death,  drew  a  promissory  note  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  payable  sixty  days  from  its  date*  in  favor 
of  Felix  Tracy.  When  the  executors  of  the  estate  examined 
Mr.  Wilmerding's  papers,  they  found  this  note,  and  Mr. 
Tracy,  on  being  informed  of  the  fact,  acknowledged  that  the 
deceased  was  under  no  financial  obligation  to  him,  but 
claimed  that  the  note  was  in  the  nature  of  a  gift.  The 
superior  court  decided  that  the  instrument  was  void,  as  it 
had  never  been  delivered,  and  the  supreme  court  has 
affirmed  this  judgment,  saying  :  "  Besides  tending  to  subvert 
the  statute  of  wills,  it  is  still  but  a  promise  to  make  a  gift 
and  invalid  because  the  thing  proposed  was  not  delivered." 


A  Kentucky  physician  suggests  that  transfusion  of  the 
blood  of  the  colored  man  be  tried  as  a  remedy  against  yel- 
low fever.  The  negro,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  rendered 
immune  to  this  disease  by  generations  of  exposure,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  this  condition  is  due  to  the  phagocytes  and 
planocites  in  the  African's  blood,  which,  being  injected  into 
another's  blood,  will  make  him  also  unassailable  by  the  dis- 
ease. 

-*-•-»- 

A  vocal  instructor  in  New  York  recently  put  the  phono- 
graph to  an  unusual  use.  She  had  several  pupils  for  whom 
she  was  anxious  to  secure  European  experience,  and  she  had 
them  sing  into  the  phonographic  horn.  She  took  the  cylin- 
der to  Berlin,  where  the  voices  were  reproduced  for  the  Ger- 
man managers  so  successfully  that  engagements  to  sing  in 
concert  and  opera  were  obtained  for  two  of  "her  pupils. 

The  latest  scheme  to  prevent  a  mosquito  plague  is  to  de- 
stroy their  larva?  by  putting  permanganate  of  potash  in  the 
water  in  which  they  are  being  hatched.  One  part  of  the 
permanganate  in  fifteen  hundred  parts  of  water  is  enough  to 
destroy  the  larvae,  and  a  handful  of  permanganate,  which 
costs  only  twenty-five  cents,  is  enough  to  clear  a  ten-acre 
swamp  and  keep  it  clear  for  thirty  days. 


It  is  rumored  in  Johannesburg  that  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  has  got  back  at  the  government  of  the 
Transvaal  by  demanding  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  indemnity 
for  having  incited  the  natives  in  Matabeleland  to  revolt 
against  the  company  and  for  supplying  them  with  rifles. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Lord  Wolseley  is  so  superstitious  that  he  will  not  walk 
under  a  ladder,  and,  he  says,  while  in  Ireland  he  wore  out 
three  or  four  hat-rims  saluting  magpies. 

Speaking  of  his  religious  beliefs  or  non-beliefs,  the  late 
Charles  A.  Dana  is  credited  wilh  th's  remark  a  few  days 
before  he  died  :  "  I  was  brought  up  a  Calvinist  ;  then  I  be- 
came a  L'nitarian,  then  a  Swedenborgian.  Now  I  don't 
belong  to  any  church.  Many  of  my  best  friends  are  Catho- 
lics.     I  believe  in  the  religion  of  humanity." 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  failure  of  whose  new  play  was  recently 
noted  by  one  of  our  London  correspondents,  has  been  so 
irritated  by  the  criticisms  on  his  work  that  he  has  finally 
brought  a  libel  suit  against  the  Era,  precisely  for  what 
offense  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  He  has  several  limes 
reiterated  his  statement  that  he  will  never  write  another 
play. 

M.  Gabriel  de  Combes,  sometime  editor  of  the  Petit 
Journal,  has  deserted  journalism  and  entered  a  monastery. 
He  comes  of  an  old  French  family  and  served  for  some 
years  in  the  Dragoons,  but  he  always  remained  a  good 
Catholic,  and  when  he  returned  from  the  Holy  Lind,  three 
years  ago,  where  he  was  sent  by  the  Petit  Journal  to  write 
up  the  opening  of  the  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  Railway,  he 
snowed  a  deep  religious  feeling,  which  has  resulted  in  this 
strange  step. 

The  will  of  the  late  Barney  Barnato  has  been  proved  in 
England  by  his  nephew  and  acting  executor,  Woolf  Joel,  his 
personally  being  sworn  at  something  less  than  $5,000,000. 
The  executor  has  made  an  annuity  of  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week  to  T.  O.  Clifford,  the  fourth  officer  of  the  Scot,  who 
pluckily  plunged  overboard  to  save  Barnato's  life.  Mr. 
Clifford  had  previously  been  given  a  check  for  $5,000  by  Mr. 
Joel,  and,  better  still,  he  is  about  to  marry  a  young  woman, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  South  African  merchant,  who  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  of  his  brave  deed. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  inventor  who  had  devised  a  new 
sleeping-car  took  his  plans  to  the  late  George  M.  Pullman. 
The  latter,  after  looking  over  them,  said  :  "  There  is  an 
idea  there  ;  I  will  give  you  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
cash  for  your  patents."  The  inventor  would  not  accept  the 
terms.  He  said  that  if  the  idea  was  worth  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  Pullman  it  was  worth  millions  to  him. 
The  car  was  built  and  proved  a  financial  failure,  and  even 
to  this  day  the  inventor  does  not  know  where  the  "idea" 
was  whose  presence  Mr.  Pullman  discerned  in  the  working 
plans. 

Henry  Savage  Landor,  a  grandson  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  has  had  a  terrible  lime  in  Thibet,  whither  he  went 
in  the  interests  of  one  of  the  London  papers.  He  managed 
to  penetrate  to  the  city  of  Lhasa,  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  deserted  at  the  outset  of  the  expedition  by  all  but  two 
of  the  thirty  men  comprising  hia  escort.  When  he  arrived 
within  sight  of  ihe  temple  of  Buddha,  which  he  had  trav- 
eled so  far  to  see,  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy  and  condemned 
to  death.  This  sentence  was  commuted,  by  order  of  the 
Llama,  to  torture  by  the  hot  iron  and  the  rack,  and  then  he 
was  allowed  to  go.  He  has  just  reached  his  English- 
speaking  friends  in  India,  and  shows  them  twenty-two  more 
or  less  dreadful  wounds  in  support  of  his  story. 

It  seems  that  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  recent  marriage  to  his 
Japanese  wife,  Watanabe  Sama,  gave  the  sanction  of 
English  law  to  a  relation  that  has  existed  in  accordance  with 
Japanese  custom  for  three  years  past.  Furthermore,  it  is 
said  that  had  the  English  ceremony  taken  place  some  time 
ago,  Sir  Edwin  would  now  be  poet  laureate.  The  queen,  it 
is  alleged,  declined  to  appoint  him  on  account  of  the  relations 
he  maintained  with  the  YVatanabe,  which  she  declared  would 
be  a  public  scandal  if  Sir  Edwin  were  given  the  laureateship. 
Her  majesty  need  not  have  taken  that  view,  however,  as  a 
Japanese  marriage  has  been  recognized  by  the  English  courts 
as  valid,  notably  in  the  case  of  Captain  Brinkley,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  now  editor  of  the  Japan  Mail,  in  Yoko- 
hama. 

Henry  George,  Jr.,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  candi- 
dacy for  the  mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  was  born  in  Sac- 
ramento in  1S62.  He  had  but  little  schooling  and  was  early 
put  to  work  in  a  printing-office,  where  he  helped  to  set  the 
type  for  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  He  accompanied  his 
father  East  in  1S80  and  went  with  him  to  England  as  his 
private  secretary  in  188S.  He  served  for  a  time  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Daily  Truth  and  was  assistant  to  the 
late  James  Redpath  on  the  North  American  Review. 
When  his  father  founded  the  Standard,  ihe  young  man  be- 
came its  managing  editor,  and  afterward  he  spent  two  or 
three  years  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Washington 
and  other  cities.  For  the  past  two  years  he  had  been  acting 
as  his  father's  private  secretary. 

There  has  recently  been  quite  an  epidemic  of  marriages 
in  artislic  circles  in  Paris.  Fuvis  de  Chavannes,  after  en- 
joying a  bachelorhood  of  seventy-four  summers,  recently 
took  to  himself  a  wife  who  was  even  older  than  he.  Next 
came  Catulle  Mendes,  the  poet,  who  two  months  ago 
married  a  widow  some  thirty  years  his  junior.  He  was  first 
married  forty  years  ago  to  Judith,  daughter  of  Theophile 
Gautier.  He  was  then  an  extraordinarily  handsome  youth, 
his  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  and  beard  giving  him  a  resem- 
blance to  the  traditional  pictures  of  the  Christ.  They 
separated,  however,  many  years  ago,  and  she  resumed  her 
maiden  name.  The  third  marriage  of  Henri  Rochefort  we 
mentioned  in  a  recent  issue  :  he  is  sixty  and  his  wife  is 
scarcely  out  of  her  teens.  They  say  in  Paris  that  slill 
another  notable  figure  will  soon  be  removed  from  the  stage 
by  the  marriage  of  Sibyl  Sanderson  to  Antonio  Terry. 
Since  she  had  her  row  with  Massenet,  the  American  singer 
has  lost  popularity  in  Paris,  though  she  has  sung  with 
success  in  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  1 
cities. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  8,  1897. 


THE    BLUE    DRYAD. 


G.  H.  Powell  in    "  Animal  Episodes  and  Studies  in  Sensation.' 


Stoffles  was  her  name,  a  familiar  abbreviation,  and 
Mephistophelean  was  her  nature.  She  had  all  the  usual 
vices  of  the  feline  tribe,  including  a  double  portion  of  those 
which  men  are  so  fond  of  describing  as  feminine.  Vain, 
indolent,  selfish,  with  a  highly  cultivated  taste  for  luxury 
and  neatness  in  her  personal  appearance,  she  was  distin- 
guished by  ail  those  little  irritating  habits  and  traits  for 
which  nothing  but  an  affectionate  heart — a  thing  in  her  case 
conspicuous  by  its  absence — can  atone. 

We  li\e  in  a  comfortable,  old-fashioned  house  facing  the 
highroad.  I  say  kv,  but  in  fact  for  some  months  I  had 
been  alone,  and  my  husband  had  just  returned  from  one  of 
his  sporting  and  scientific  expeditions  in  "South  America. 
He  h:id  already  won  fame  as  a  naturalist,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  home  alive  quite  a  variety  of  beasts, 
usually  of  the  reptile  order,  whose  extreme  rarity  seemed 
to  me  a  merciful  provision  of  Nature,  But  all  his  previous 
triumphs  were  completely  eclipsed,  I  soon  learned,  by  the 
capture  alive,  on  this  last  expedition,  of  an  abominably 
poisonous  snake,  known  to  those  who  knew  it  as  the  Blue 
Dryad,  or  more  familiarly,  in  backwoods  slang,  as  the  "  half- 
hour  striker,"  in  vague  reference  to  its  malignant  and  fatal 
qualities.  This  precious  reptile  was  destined  for  the 
Zoological  Gardens. 

Being  in  extremely  delicate  health  at  the  time,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  knew  nothing  of  these  grewsome  details 
until  afterward.  Henry  (,that  is  my  husband),  after  enter- 
ing my  room  with  a  robust  and  sunburned  appearance  that 
did  my  heart  good,  merely  observed — as  soon  as  we  had  ex- 
changed greeting — that  he  had  brought  home  a  pretty 
snake  which  "  wouldn't  do  the  slightest  harm  " — an  evasive 
assurance  which  I  accepted  as  became  the  nervous  wife  of 
an  enthusiastic  naturalist.  I  believe  I  insisted  on  its  not 
coming  into  the  house.  Fortunately  the  weather  was  very 
hot,  so  that  it  was  decided  that  the  Blue  Dryad,  wrapped  in 
flannel  and  securely  confined  in  a  basket,  should  be  left  in 
the  sun  and  the  farthest  corner  of  the  veranda,  during  the 
hour  or  so  in  the  afternoon  when  my  husband  had  to  visit 
the  town  on  business. 

He  had  gone  ofT  with  a  cousin  of  mine,  an  officer  of 
Engineers  in  India,  stationed,  I  think,  at  Lahore,  and  home 
on  leave.  I  remember  that  they  were  a  long  time,  or  what 
seemed  to  me  a  long  time,  over  their  luncheon  ;  and  the  last 
remark  of  our  guest  as  he  came  out  of  the  dining-room  re- 
mained in  my  head  as  even  meaningless  words  will  run  in 
the  head  of  any  idle  invalid  shut  up  for  the  most  of  the  day 
in  a  silent  room.  What  he  said  was,  in  the  positive  tone  of 
one  emphasizing  a  curious  and  surprising  statement,  "  D'you 
know,  by  the  way,  it's  the  one  animal  that  doesn't  care  a  rap 
for  the  cobra."  And,  my  husband  seeming  to  express  dis- 
belief and  a  desire  to  change  the  subject  as  they  entered  my 
boudoir,  "  It's  a  holy  fact !  Goes  for  it,  so  smart  !  Has  the 
beggar  on  toast  before  you  can  say  'Jack  Robinson  !'" 

The  observation  did  not  interest  me,  but  simply  ran  in  my 
head.  Then  they  came  into  my  room,  only  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, as  I  was  not  to  be  tired.  The  engineer  tried  to 
amuse  Stoffles,  who  was  seized  with  such  a  fit  of  mortal 
boredom  that  he  transferred  his  attentions  to  Ruby,  the  Gor- 
don setter,  a  devoted  and  inseparable  friend  of  mine, 
under  whose  charge  I  was  shortly  left  as  they  went  out. 

I  suppose  I  may  have  been  asleep  for  ten  minutes  or  so 
when  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  Ruby's  heavy  body 
jumping  out  through  the  open  window.  Feeling  restless 
and  seeing  me  asleep,  he  had  imagined  himself  entitled  to 
a  short  spell  off  guard.  Had  the  door  not  been  ostensibly 
latched  he  would  have  made  his  way  out  by  it,  being  thor- 
oughly used  to  open  doors  and  such  tricks — a  capacity 
which,  in  fact,  proved  fatal  to  him.  That  it  was  unlatched 
I  saw  in  a  few  moments,  for  the  dog  on  his  return  forced  it 
open  with  a  push  and  trotted  up  in  a  disturbed  manner  to 
my  bedside.  I  noticed  a  tiny  spot  of  blood  on  the  black 
side  of  his  nose,  and  naturally  supposed  he  had  scratched 
himself  against  a  bush  or  a  piece  of  wire.  "  Ruby,"  I  said, 
"what  have  you  been  doing?"  Then  he  whined  as  if  in 
pain,  crouching  close  to  my  side  and  shaking  in  every  limb. 
I  should  say  that  I  was  myself  lying  with  a  shawl  over  my 
feet  on  a  deep  sofa  with  a  high  back.  I  turned  to  look  at 
Stofnes,  who  was  slowly  perambulating  the  room,  looking 
for  flies  and  other  insects — her  favorite  amusement — on  the 
wainscot.  When  I  glanced  again  at  the  dog,  his  appearance 
filled  me  with  horror  ;  he  was  standing,  obviously  from  pain, 
swaying  from  side  to  side  and  breathing  hard.  As  1 
watched,  his  body  grew  more  and  more  rigid.  With  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  half-open  door,  he  drew  back  as  if  from 
the  approach  of  some  dreaded  object,  raised  his  head  with  a 
pitiful  attempt  at  a  bark,  which  broke  off  into  a  stifled  howl, 
rolled  over  sideways  suddenly,  and  lay  de.id.  The  horrid 
stiffness  of  the  body,  almost  resembling  a  stuffed  creature 
overset,  made  me  believe  that  he  had  died  as  he  stood,  close 
to  my  side,  perhaps  meaning  to  defend  me.  Unable  to 
resist  the  unintelligible  idea  that  the  dog  had  been  frightened 
to  death,  I  followed  the  direction  of  his  last  gaze,  and  at 
first  saw  nothing.  The  next  moment  I  observed  round 
the  corner  of  the  veranda  door  a  small,  dark,  and  slender 
object,  swaying  gently  up  and  down  like  a  dry  bough  in  the 
wind.  It  had  passed  right  into  the  room  with  the  same 
slow,  regular  motion  before  I  realized  what  it  was  and  what 
had  happened.  My  poor,  stupid  Ruby  must  have  nosed  at 
the  basket  on  the  veranda  till  he  succeeded  somehow  in 
opening  it,  and  have  been  bitten  in  return  for  his  pains  by 
the  abominable  beast  which  I  now  saw  angrily  rearing  its 
head  and  hissing  fiercely  at  the  dead  dog  within  three  yards 
of  my  face. 

I   am  not   one  of  those  women  who  jump   on   chairs   or 

tables   when  they  see  a  mouse,  but  I   have  a  constitutional 

horror  of  the  most  harmless  reptiles.     Watching  the   Blue 

Dry;\d  as  it  glided  across  the  patch  of  sunlight  streaming  in 

:  n  the  open  window,  and  knowing  what  it  was,  I  confess 


to  being  as  nearly  frightened  out  of  my  wits  as  I  ever  hope 
to  be.  I  simply  dared  not  speak  or  move  a  finger  for  fear 
of  attracting  the  beast's  attention  to  myself.  Suddenly 
Stoffles,  weary  of  patting  flies  and  spiders  on  the  back, 
appeared  gently  purring  on  the  back  of  the  sofa. 

Stofnes,  as  I  have  said,  was  inordinately  vain  and  self- 
conscious.  Stalking  along  the  top  of  the  sofa-back  and 
bearing  erect  the  bushy  banner  of  her  magnificent  tail,  she 
looked  the  most  ridiculous  creature  imaginable.  She  had 
proceeded  half-way  on  this  pilgrimage  toward  me,  when 
suddenly,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  as  her  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  the  hiss  and  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  Blue 
Dryad,  her  whole  civilized  "play-acting"  demeanor  van- 
ished, and  her  body  stiffened  and  contracted  to  the  form  of 
a  watchful  wild  beast  with  the  ferocious  and  instinctive  an- 
tipathy to  a  natural  enemy  blazing  from  its  eyes.  In  one 
light  bound  she  was  on  the  floor  in  a  compressed,  de- 
fensive attitude,  with  all  four  feet  close  together,  near,  but 
not  too  near,  the  unknown  but  clearly  hostile  intruder  ; 
and  to  my  surprise  the  snake  turned  and  made  off  toward 
the  window.  Stofnes  trotted  lightly  after,  obviously  inter- 
ested in  its  method  of  locomotion.  Then  she  made  a  long 
arm  and  playfully  dropped  a  paw  upon  its  tail.  The  snake 
wriggled  free  in  a  moment,  and  coiling  its  whole  length, 
some  three  and  a  half  feet,  fronted  this  new  antagonist. 

At  the  very  first  moment,  I  need  hardly  say,  I  expected 
that  one  short  stroke  of  that  little  pointed  head  against  the 
cat's  delicate  body  would  quickly  have  settled  everything. 
But  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  a  snake  can  move  but  slowly  and 
awkwardly  over  a  smooth  surface,  such  as  a  tiled  or  wooden 
floor.  A  snake  that  "  darts  "  when  it  has  nothing  secure  to 
hold  on  by,  only  overbalances  itself.  This  particular  reptile, 
perhaps  by  some  instinct,  now  wriggled  itself  on  to  a 
large  and  thick  fur  rug  about  twelve  feet  square,  upon  which 
arena  took  place  the  extraordinary  contest  that  followed. 

The  audacity  of  the  cat  astonished  me  from  the  first.  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  she  had  ever  seen  a  snake  before, 
yet  by  a  sort  of  instinct  she  seemed  to  know  exactly  what 
she  was  doing.  As  the  Dryad  raised  its  head,  with  glitter- 
ing eyes  and  forked  tongue,  Stoffles  crouched  with  both 
front  paws  in  the  air,  sparring  as  I  had  seen  her  do  some- 
times with  a  large  moth.  The  first  round  passed  so  swiftly 
that  mortal  eye  could  hardly  see  with  distinctness  what  hap- 
pened. The  snake  made  a  dart,  and  the  cat,  all  claws,  two 
rapid  blows  at  its  advancing  head.  The  first  missed,  but  the 
second  I  could  see  came  home,  as  the  brute,  shaking  its  neck 
and  head,  withdrew  furlher  into  the  rug.  But  Stoffles  crept 
after  it,  with  an  air  of  attractive  carelessness  which  was  in- 
stantly rewarded.  A  full  two  feet  of  the  Dryad's  body 
straightened  like  a  black  arrow,  and  seemed  to  strike  right 
into  the  furry  side  of  its  antagonist — seemed,  I  say,  to  slow- 
going  human  eyes  ;  but  the  latter  shrank,  literally  fell  back, 
collapsing  with  such  suddenness  that  she  seemed  to  have 
turned  herself  inside  out,  and  became  the  mere  skin  of  a 
cat.  As  the  serpent  recovered  itself,  she  pounced  on  it  like 
lightning,  driving  at  least  half  a  dozen  claws  well  home,  and 
then,  apparently  realizing  that  she  had  not  a  good  enough 
hold,  sprang  lightly  into  the  air  from  off  the  body,  alighting 
about  a  yard  off.  There  followed  a  minute  of  sparring  in 
the  air;  the  snake  seemingly  half  afraid  to  strike,  the  cat 
waiting  on  its  eveiy  movement. 

Now  the  poisonous  snake  when  provoked  is  an  irritable 
animal,  and  the  next  attack  of  the  Dryad,  maddened  by  the 
scratchings  of  puss  and  its  own  unsuccessful  exertions,  was 
so  furious,  and  so  close  to  myself,  that  I  shuddered  for  the 
result.  I  could  not  have  left  my  position  on  the  sofa  without 
almost  treading  upon  Stoffl.es,  whose  bristling  back  was  not 
a  yard  from  my  feet.  At  last,  I  thought — as  the  Blue 
Dryad,  for  one  second  coiled  close  as  a  black  silk  cable, 
sprang  out  the  next  as  straight  and  sharp  as  the  piston-rod 
of  an  engine — this  lump  of  feline  vanity  and  conceit  is  done 
for,  and— I  could  not  help  thinking — it  will  probably  be  my 
turn  next !  Little  did  I  appreciate  the  resources  of  Stoffles, 
who,  without  a  change  in  her  vigilant  pose,  without  a  wink 
of  her  fierce  green  eyes,  sprang  backward  and  upward  on 
to  the  lop  of  me,  and  there  confronted  the  enemy  calmly  as 
ever,  silting,  if  you  please,  upon  my  feet ! 

Trembling  all  over  with  fright,  I  could  not  but  observe 
that  she  was  trembling  too — with  rage.  The  last  act 
rapidly  approached,  and  no  more  strategic  catastrophe  was 
ever  seen.  For  a  snake,  as  everybody  knows,  naturally 
rears  its  head  when  fighting.  In  that  position,  though  one 
may  hit  it  with  a  stick,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  as  this  battle 
had  shown,  to  get  hold  of.  Now,  as  the  Dryad,  curled  to  a 
capital  S,  quivering  and  hissing  advanced  for  the  last  time  to 
the  charge,  it  was  bound  to  strike  across  the  edge  of  the 
sofa  on  which  I  lay,  at  the  erect  head  of  Stoffles,  which 
vanished  with  a  juggling  celerity  that  would  have  dislocated 
the  collar-bone  of  any  other  animal  in  creation.  From  such 
an  exertion  the  snake  recovered  itself  with  an  obvious  effort, 
quick  beyond  question,  but  not  nearly  quick  enough.  Before 
I  could  well  see  that  it  had  missed  its  aim,  Stoffles  had 
launched  out  like  a  spring  released,  and,  burying  eight  or 
ten  claws  in  the  back  of  its  enemy's  head,  pinned  it  down 
against  the  stiff  cushion  of  the  sofa.  The  tail  of  the  agonized 
reptile  flung  wildly  in  the  air  and  flapped  on  the  arched  back 
of  the  imperturbable  tigress.  The  whiskered  muzzle  of 
Stoffles  dropped  quietly,  and  her  teeth  met  once,  twice, 
thrice,  like  the  needle  and  hook  of  a  sewing-machine,  in  the 
neck  of  the  Blue  Dryad  ;  and  when,  after  much  deliberation, 
she  let  it  go,  the  beast  fell  into  a  limp  tangle  on  the  floor. 

When  I  saw  that  the  thing  was  really  dead,  I  believe  I 
must  have  fainted.  Coming  to  myself,  I  heard  hurried  steps 
and  voices.  "Great  heavens!"  my  husband  was  scream- 
ing, "where  has  the  brute  got  to?"  "  It's  all  right,"  said 
the  engineer  ;  "just  you  come  and  look  here,  old  man. 
Commend  me  to  the  coolness  of  that  cat.  After  the 
murder  of  your  priceless  specimen,  here's  Stofnes  cleaning 
her  fur  in  one  of  her  serenest  attitudes." 

From  the  gland  of  the  beast,  as  I  afterward  learned, 
they  extracted  enough  poison  to  be  the  death  of  twenty  full- 
grown  human  beings.  Tightly  clasped  between  its  minute 
teeth  was  found  a  few  long  hairs,  late  the  property  of  Stoffles. 


RIOTS    IN    THE    REICHSRATH. 

The    Austro-Hungarian    Parliament    Having  a    Monkey-and-Parrot 

Time— Scenes  that  Outshine  the  Stormiest  Sessions 

of  American  Legislatures. 


The  ferocity  of  the  fight  now  going  on  in  the  Vienna  Par- 
liament is  unprecedented  in  parliamentary  history.  Eight 
nationalities  are  exhausting  upon  one  another  all  the  devices 
of  force,  deception,  and  disorder.  Two  races  are  clinched 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  dual  em- 
pire. An  American  who  has  passed  several  days  in  the  gal- 
lery viewing  the  riots  of  the  Reichsrath  is  quoted  in  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald  as  saying  that  the  conflict  is  utterly  be- 
yond the  conception  of  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  No 
American  legislature,  in  its  maddest  moments,  has  presented 
such  a  spectacle  of  an  uncontrolled  mob  as  that  which  may 
be  seen  any  day  for  eight  consecutive  hours  in  the  Hellenic 
Palace  in  Vienna.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  inade- 
quate reports  of  the  proceedings,  beginning  with  the  general 
fight  on  October  20th  : 

The  Hun.  Deputy  KRUMHOLZ  (Czech)— Mr.  President,  the  an- 
archical and  disgraceful  proceedings  of  the  German 

The  Hon.  Deputy  Tuerk  (Schoenerer,  German)— You  are  a 
liar  and  a  traitor  and  would  destroy 

The  Hon.  Deputy  Dr.  Gregorig  (Czech  leader)— Shame  on  you, 
slanderers  ;  a  thief  would  not  associate 

The  Hon.  Deputy  Wolf  (Schoenerer,  German)  —  Close  that 
traitorous  mouth  or  I  will  close  it.     Who  are  you  that 

General  uproar  ;  only  isolated  epithets  audible  ;  Tuerk 
advances  on  Krumholz  and  strikes  at  him  ;  Krumholz  rips 
the  top  from  his  desk  and  aims  a  blow  at  Tuerk  ;  Wolf  and 
two  Czechs  fall  on  him  to  disarm  him  ;  a  general  fight  fol- 
lows, in  which  blows  are  struck  with  fists,  bottles,  and  par- 
liamentary reports.  Other  deputies  struggling  to  the  scene 
of  the  conflict  fall  afoul  of  one  another.  A  dozen  groups 
plunge  fighting  up  and  down  the  aisles.  Men  are  thrown  to 
the  floor,  and  crawl  up  from  under  desks  and  chairs,  with 
torn  hair  and  rent  clothes.  The  president  stands  helpless  at 
his  desk,  his  gavel  splintered,  fallen  to  the  floor,  his  face 
ashen  white,  and  his  cheeks  streaming  with  tears  of  anger, 
shame,  and  excitement. 

That  is  just  one  of  a  hundred  scenes,  as  described  by  an 
eye-witness  whose  foreign  citizenship  is  the  guaranty  of 
his  impartiality.  Among  the  many  other  vivid  accounts  of 
such  parliamentary  riots,  the  Boersen  Courier  gives  one 
especially  noteworthy,  because  it  illustrates  how  every  one 
of  the  dozen  factions  in  the  Reichsrath  is  using  its  own 
special  hobby  to  add  fire  to  the  flame  of  the  Czech-German 
war.  It  concerns  the  reply  of  the  Hon.  Deputy  Schram- 
mel  (German  Social  Democrat)  to  an  attack  made  on  him 
in  a  comparatively  tranquil  sitting  by  the  corpulent  and  the 
Hon.  Deputy  Dr.  Gregorig  : 

Schrammel — You  have  not  grown  fat  off  the  fruits  of  your  own 
labors.     That 

Werner  (Social  Democrat) — He  is  too  lazy  to  work  ;  he  lives  off 
the  sweat  of  the  men  who  work  for  him. 

Gregorig — You  are  a  Jew  ;  hold  your  tongue. 

Dr.  Verkauf  (Social  Democrat)— You  are  a  vulgar  and  ignorant 
cur. 

Gregorig — A  Jew  isn't  man  enough  to  insult  me. 

Verkauf — Creatures  like  you  don't  belong  in  parliament ;  they  go 
to  the  Vienna  city  council. 

Gregorig — Miserable 

Uproar,  long  and  continued,  during  which  only  such  cries 
as  "usurer,"  "liar,"  "fraud,"  "thief,"  "sheeny,"  and 
"  traitor,"  can  be  distinguished.  Finally  this  exchange  of 
courtesies  is  caught  by  the  reporter : 

Biehlalovek  (Christian  Socialist)— Social  Democrats  are  the  cham- 
pion blockheads  of  the  human  race. 

Schrammel — Only  for  you,  who  are  the  son  of  an  ape. 

Gregorig — Now,  infamous  creature,  there  is  only  one  more  infamy  ; 
tell  us  about  your  theory  of  free  love. 

Iro  (German) — Yes,  tell  us  about  the  Hon.  Deputy  Gregorig  and  little 
soda-water  treat  at  Winiberg's  (a  scandal  in  which  Gregorig  was  the 
conspicuous  figure). 

Gregorig — Coward  !   Dare  to  say  that  again  \    You  infamous  craven 

slanderer  !     You — you 

Uproar  follows,  long  and  continued. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  Premier 
Count  Badeni's  words  :  "There  is  not  a  saloon  in  Vienna 
so  low  that  it  would  not  be  closed  as  a  disorderly  house 
after  one  day  of  such  riotousness  as  is  displayed  every  hour 
in  the  imperial  parliament." 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  it  all?  Simply  that,  to  still 
Bohemian  threats  of  separating  Bohemia  from  the  empire, 
Premier  Count  Badeni  has  made  Czech  a  coordinate  lan- 
guage with  German  in  that  kingdom.  Czech  is  a  language 
spoken  by  6,000,000  persons  in  this  world,  and  German  is 
spoken  by  85,000,000.  Czech  is  as  hard  to  learn  as  is  Rus- 
sian, and  the  German  tradesmen  and  lawyers  of  all  Austria 
rebel  against  being  compelled  to  master  it,  if  they  are  to 
deal  with  Bohemia  in  merchandise  and  to  secure  their  rights 
from  Bohemian  courts.  They  wish  German  to  be  the  official 
and  business  language  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  long  has  been. 
Besides,  the  elevation  of  Czech  is  but  the  beginning.  Seven 
other  languages  are  struggling  for  official  recognition,  which 
must  come  if  the  concession  to  the  Bohemians  be  allowed  to 
stand.  Then  a  man  must  alter  his  speech  to  suit  his  trade 
or  profession,  as  he  has  to  do  with  Germans,  Czechs,  Poles, 
Ruthenians,  Slavonians,  Serb-Croatians,  or  Roumanians. 

At  present  the  literature  of  the  dual  empire,  the  news- 
papers, the  language  of  court  and  officialdom,  is  German. 
To  continue  it  as  such  is  not  only  a  matter  of  convenience 
but  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of  right  The  Germans 
number  8,500,000,  in  Austria  ;  the  Czechs,  but  5,500,000  ; 
the  Poles,  3,700,000  ;  the  Ruthenians,  3,100,000;  the  rest 
of  nationalities  fewer  than  1,000,000  each.  So,  if  mere 
numbers  are  to  be  considered  and  the  necessity  of  one 
general  language  for  official  purposes  is  to  be  recognized,  Ger- 
man is  the  inevitable  choice.  Moreover,  the  Germans  pay 
most  of  the  taxes.  The  Czechs,  with  two-thirds  the  German 
population,  pay  less  than  one-half  the  taxes  ;  the  Poles,  with 
nearly  one-half  the  German  population,  less  than  one-sixth 
the  taxes.  On  such  facts  as  these  the  German  deputies 
base  their  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the  language  reform 
of  Premier  Count  Badeni. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Basis  of  a  New  Play. 

It  may  strike  a  CaHfornian  as  an  undue  assumption 
on  the  part  of  D.  Higbee  that  he — or  she — has 
chosen  for  the  title  of  a  novel  "In  "God's  Coun- 
try," "using  that  laudatory  phrase  to  indicate  Ken- 
tucky. But  that  faint  prejudice  will  fade  away  be- 
fore the  story  itself,  which  is  a  strong  study  of 
human  possibilities  in  Kentucky  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  girl's  love  for  a  tramp,  to  put  it 
rather  brutally  ;  but  the  girl  is  a  fair  daughter  of 
Kentucky  who  has  seen  little  of  the  world  and  is 
full  of  romantic  notioos,  and  the  tramp  is  a  man  of 
education,  refinement,  and  decided  romantic  charm. 
He  is  a  skilled  musician,  and  in  one  scene  puts  one 
in  mind  of  Tolstoy's  "  Kreutzer  Sonata"  by  the 
effect  his  playing  has  on  the  woman. 

The  story  first  appeared  in  Belford's  Magazine  in 
1890,  but  it  is  now  re-issued,  with  an  introduction  by 
Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  basis  of  a  play, 
"  A  Southern  Romance,"  which  has  just  been  suc- 
cessfully produced  in  New  York. 

Published  by  the  American  Publishers  Corpora- 
tion, New  York  ;  price,  51.00. 

A  Revolutionary  Dame. 

"Catharine  Schuyler "  is  the  title  of  a  monograph, 
written  by  Mary  Gay  Humphreys,  which  has  appeared 
in  a  series  devoted  to  "  Women  of  Colonial  and  Rev- 
olutionary Times."  The  book  is  not  a  biography  in- 
teresting only  to  certain  people  and  a  certain  locality, 
but  it  abounds  in  meaty  substance  bearing  upon  the 
life  and  history  of  Catharine  Schuyler's  times.  The 
period  embraced  within  the  years  of  her  life  embraces, 
in  its  military  aspect,  the  French  and  Indian  War  and 
the  Revolution,  and  in  the  political  aspect  it  includes 
the  life  of  the  colony  and  the  beginnings  of  the  nation. 
Through  her  position  as  a  Van  Rensselaer,  and  as  the 
wife  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  she  is  a  representa- 
tive figure  among  the  women  of  the  Dutch  Colony 
and  the  Matrons  of  the  Revolution. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  51-25. 

The  November  Forum. 
The  leading  article  in  the  Forum  this  month  is  by 
Hon.  J.  G.  Carlisle,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  discusses  in  the  first  of  two  papers  the  "  Dan- 
gerous Defects  of  Our  Electoral  System."  Senator 
Morrill  contributes  a  second  series  of  "  Notable  Let- 
ters from  My  Political  Friends."  Dr.  Walter  Wy- 
man,  Supervising  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  has  an  instructive  and  timely  article 
on  "Some  Lessons  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic." 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Carroll  D.  Wright  has  a 
paper  on  "The  Relation  of  Production  to  Pro- 
ductive Capacity."  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laugh- 
lin  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin  and 
aims  of  "The  Monetary  Commission,"  of  which 
he  is  a  member ;  and  Edward  E.  Atkins,  in 
"Our  Proposed  New  Sugar  Industry,"  depre- 
cates the  proposal  to  establish  in  the  United 
Slates  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets.  Sir 
Lewis  Morris,  the  eminent  English  poet,  contributes 
a  paper  on  "The  Disuse  of  Laughter.'"  The  Missis- 
sippi River  problem  is  attacked  from  different  points 
of  view  by  the  Hon.  Robert  S.  Taylor,  a  member  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  Gustave  Dyes, 
a  civil  and  hydraulic  engineer.  Professor  E.  Wash- 
burn Hopkins,  whose  article  in  the  August  Forum  on 
the  plague  in  Bombay  attracted  attention,  now  writes 
on  "  England  and  the  Famine  in  India."  Frederick 
Palmer,  the  war  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Press  in  Greece,  describes  "How  the  Greeks  were 
Defeated."  "  Arthur  Penn  "  contributes  some  amus- 
ing "  Letters  to  a  Living  Author  "  ;  and  the  number 
closes  with  another  of  Mr.  Gennadius's  scholarly 
articles  on  "  American  Archaeologists  in  Greece."  - 

New  Publications. 
A  new  edition  of  "Tales  from  Hans  Anderson," 
with  a  colored  frontispiece  and  eight  full-page  illus- 
trations by  L.  J.  Bridgman,  has  been  issued  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75 
cents. 

"  Practical  Hints  for  Young  Writers,  Readers,  and 
Book-Buyers,"  by  Frederick  Lawrence  Knowles,  is  a 
book  of  valuable  suggestions  to  students  of  the  art  of 
writing.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston; 
price,  50  cents. 

"Beyond  the  City  Gates,"  by  Augusta  Campbell 
Watson,  is  a  romance  of  old  New  York  of  a  fair 
Dutch  maiden  and  the  adventurous  lovers  of  those 
days  of  Captain  Kidd.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton, 
New  York  ;  price,  51.50. 

"  Pontiac,  Chief  of  the  Ottawas,"  by  Colonel  H. 
R.  Gordon,  is  a  stirring  tale  of  adventure  based  upon 
the  incessant  Indian  wars  in  which  the  siege  of 
Detroit  was  the  central  incident.  Published  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Romance  of  Colonization  in  the  United 
States,"  by  G.  Barnett  Smith,  an  eminent  English 
writer,  deals  wilh  the  picturesque  in  American  history 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
Si. 50. 

"The  Wreck  of  the  Circus,"  by  James  Otis,  a 
very  moral  tale  of  a  bad  boy  who  deserted  his  baby 


brother  to  taste  the  forbidden  delights  of  a  great 
moral  show  and  had  a  very  unhappy  time  in  conse- 
quence, has  been  published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  pricte,  50  cents. 

"  Rome,  The  Middle  of  the  World,"  by  Alice 
Gardner,  who  is  historical  lecturer  of  Newnham  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  is  a  book  of  educational  value  in 
which  the  author  has  handled  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Rome  in  a  manner  to  impress  its  significance  upon 
children's  minds.  Published  by  Edward  Arnold, 
New  York  ;  price,  51.25. 

"Adventures  in  Toyland "  is  a  book  full  of  amuse- 
ment and  diversion  for  children,  in  which  dolls,  and 
wooden- soldiers,  and  cloth-rabbits  and  cats  and  owls 
and  rats,  and  rubber-necked  elephants  have  a  merry 
time.  It  is  by  Edith  King  Hall  ;  illustrated  by 
Alice  B.  Woodward.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  52.00. 

"  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green,"  by 
Cuthbert  Bede,  B.  A.,  with  illustrations  by  the 
author,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  classic  books 
on  college  life.  Mr.  Green,  an  Oxford  freshman, 
certainly  has  some  wonderful  adventures.  The 
present  book  is  a  popular  holiday  edition.  Published 
by  Little,  Brown  &.  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  51.50. 

"This  Century  of  Ours,"  by  General  Benjamin 
Harrison,  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  is  an 
account  at  first  hand  of  the  workings  of  the  machin- 
ery of  national  government  in  motion  ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther instructive  as  to  the  relations  and  uses  of  its  sev- 
eral parts.  The  larger  part  of  its  contents  appeared 
in  a  Philadelphia  magazine  in  1896-97,  but  it  has  been 
■carefully  revised  and  extended  for  this  book.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
51.50.     - 

"  Miss  Nina  Barrow,"  by  Frances  Courtenay  Bay- 
lor, is  a  story  that  one  may  safely  commend  to  young 
girls.  Its  heroine  is  a  little  heiress  who  is  brought  up 
bv  a  doting  grandmother  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
ing spoiled,  when  she  makes  a  journey  to  England. 
The  contrast  between  her  pampered  life  and  the  more 
simple  and  wholesome  regimen  under  which  her  little 
English  friends  are  brought  up,  teaches  a  useful  les- 
son. Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  51.25. 

"The  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus"  is  the  title  of  an 
essay  in  Christian  sociology  by  Shailer  Matthews.  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  the  opening  chap- 
ter the  author  defines  "  Christian  Sociology  "  and  de- 
scribes the  general  character  of  Jesus's  teachings,  and 
thereafter  he  discusses  their. bearings  on  man,  society, 
the  family,  the  State,  wealth,  social  life,  the  forces  of 
human  progress,  and  the  process  of  social  regenera- 
tion. Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New- 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Nature's  Diary  "  is  a  compilation,  by  Francis  H.  ; 
Allen,  of  appropriate  quotations  from  celebrated  j 
authors,  selected  one  for  each  day  of  the  year.  In 
conjunction  with  this,  with  each  day  is  given  a 
calendar  of  the  movements  of  birds,  the  first  bloom- 
ing flowers,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  notes,  together 
with  space  for  memoranda.  The  book  is  arranged 
with  regard  to  conditions  prevailing  at  Boston  and 
that  vicinity,  but  it  does  not  lack  interest  for  readers 
in  other  communities.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  Si. 25. 

The  "Tactics  and  Monitor  for  Knights  of  the 
Order  of  the  Temple,"  by  Frank  Wm.  Sumner. 
Past  Grand  Commander,  contains  the  Templar  and 
military  drill  regulations  necessary  for  ritualistic 
work  and  public  parade,  the  constitution  and  code 
of  statutes  of  the  grand  encampment,  the  statutes 
and  regulations  of  the  grand  commandery,  the  general 
forms  which  are  prescribed  by  law,  the  Templar  and 
military  ceremonies  of  the  order,  and  a  description  of 
uniforms,  insignia  of  rank,  crosses,  standards,  and 
banners  of  the  different  orders  of  knighthood.  Pub- 
lished by  the  author,  San  Francisco  ;  price.  $2.00. 

"  The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome" 
is  a  most  desirable  companion-book  for  students  and 
travelers.  It  was  written  by  Rodolfo  Lanciani,  the 
scholarly  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  Roman 
history  and  archaeology.  The  reader  of  this  book 
will  leave  it  with  a  greatly  improved  insight  into  the 
various  aspects  of  ancient  Roman  civilization,  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  nobility  of  its  architecture, 
and  an  easier  grasp  of  Rome's  topography  and  points 
of  interest.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  and 
contains  numerous  references,  maps,  and  charts,  with 
an  appendix  of  a  variety  of  interesting  matter  and  sev- 
eral indexes.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  54.00. 

In  "The  Story  of  the  Rhinegold,"  Anna  Alice 
Chapin  has  written  for  young  people's  reading  a 
clear  and  readable  account  of  Wagner's  "  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen."  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  each  part  being  concerned  with  one  of  the 
four  operas  comprising  the  suits — "  Das  Rhinegold," 
"  Die  Walkiire,"  "  Siegfried,"  and  "  Gbtterdam- 
merung."  Each  part  is  introduced  by  a  prelude,  and 
the  arrangement  and  motive  of  the  entire  book  is 
explained  in  a  preface.  The  text  is  illustrated  by 
handsome  page  pictures  of  the  more  striking  scenes 
in  the  operas  and  by  the  musical  form  of  the  various 
motijs  employed  by  Wagner  to  identify  his  moods, 
characters,  and  locations.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  Si. 25. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


Havelock. 
"Among  the  unpublished  poems  of  Tennyson's  is  one 
called   '  Havelock  '  of  November  20,  1857.  so  fine,  so  stir- 
ring, that  one  wonders  why  Tennyson  rejected  it." — Tfu 
Academy. 

Bold  Havelock  march'd, 

Many  a  mile  went  he, 
Every  mile  a  battle, 

March'd.  and  thought,  and  fought. 

Bold  Havelock  march'd, 

Charged  with  his  gallant  few, 
Ten  men  fought  a  thousand, 

Slew  them  and  overthrew. 

Bold  Havelock  march'd. 

Wrought  with  his  hand  and  his  head  ; 
March'd,  and  thought,  and  fought. 

March'd  and  fought  himself  dead. 

Bold  Havelock  died. 

Tender,  and  great,  and  good, 
And  every  man  in  Britain 

Says  "  I  am  of  Havelock's  blood." 

Monmouth  Town. 
Through  Monmouth  Town  as  we  did  pass, 
The  sun  it  shone  like  burnished  brass. 
Wherefore  we  loved  the  comely  lass 
Who  poured  us  beer  in  a  foaming  glass, 
For  her  eyes  were  bright  and  her  beer  was  brown, 
And  she  gave  us  good  cheer  in  Monmouth  Town. 

In  Monmouth  Town  no  wight  may  doubt 

Harry  the  Fifth  his  birth  fell  out ; 

God  wot  he  was  a  captain  stout, 

But  this  is  as  good  to  boast  about : 
There's  a  fair  trim  maid  in  a  fair  trim  gown 
Will  brew  you  good  liquor  in  Monmouth  Town. 

In  Monmouth  Town  the  church-bells  ring, 
This  is  the  song  we  heard  them  sing  : 
"  Ding-a-dong-ding,  Harry  the  King, 
Harry  of  Monmouth,  ding  a-dong-ding." 

0  gay  were  the  life  of  a  careless  clown. 
Where  the  tall  spire  carols  to  Monmouth  Town. 

Sweet  Monmouth  Town,  whene'er  I  see 

Thy  picture  in  my  phantasy, 

Thy  steeple  gray  above  the  lea. 

And  mine  hostess  laughing  fair  and  free, 

1  would  I  were  back  where  the  Wye  runs  down 
By  woodland  and  v.  heatland  and  Monmouth  Town. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Troopers. 

We  clattered  into  the  village  street,  and  up  to  the 
Rose  and  Crown , 

And  we  roared  a  toast  to  the  Tory  host  as  we  tossed 
his  liquor  down  : 

"  Long  life  to  General  Washington  !  He's  a  gentle- 
man, we  trow  ! 

But  death  to  a  thing  like  a  tyrant  King,  and  his 
vassal,  my  grej.t  Lord  Howe  !  " 

Then  we  doffed  the  hat  as  down  we  sat,  and  bade 

him  fatten  the  board. 
And  when  he  whimpered  and  wheezed  and  whined 

we  gave  a  clank  of  the  sword  ; 
By  his  own  wide  hearth  'twas  a  matter  for  mirth  to 

see  him  bend  and  cow, 
This  cringing  thing  to  a  tjrant  King,  and  his  vassal, 

my  great  Lord  Howe. 

We  had  ridden  fast,  we  had  ridden  far,  and  under 

the  stars  had  slept ; 
Out  of  the  night  for  the  foray  fight  we  into  the  dawn 

had  crept ; 
Long  and  late  we  had  laughed  at  fate,    and  had 

hungered  oft,  and  now 
'Twas  a  goodly  thing  to  feast  like  a  King,  and  his 

vassal,  my  great  Lord  Howe  ! 

We  had  kissed  our  mothers  and  kissed  our  wives  and 
kissed  our  sweethearts  true  ; 

As  a  grain  of  sand  we  held  our  lives  in  the  work  we 
had  to  do  ; 

We  were  "  Rebels"  all,  proud  name,  God  wot !  be- 
cause we  would  not  bow 

Our  heads  to  a  thing  like  a  tyrant  King,  and  his  vas- 
sal, my  great  Lord  Howe  ! 

"To  saddle,  lads!"  was  the  word  we  heard  leap 
blithe  from  the  Captain's  tongue. 

So  we  raised  a  rouse  for  the  Tory  house  as  out  of  the 
door  we  flung : 

"  Long  life  to  General  Washington  !  He's  a  gentle- 
man, we  trow  ! 

But  death  to  a  thing  like  a  tyrant  King,  and  his  vas- 
sal, my  great  Lord  Howe  !  " 

— Clinton  Scollard  in  Leslie's  Weekly. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 
CHINESE  CALENDAR 

ILLUSTRATED   BY 

SOLLY    WALTER. 


A  series  of  readings  from  the  French  and  Italian 
which  should  prove  very  interesting  is  to  be  delivered 
by  Professor  L.  D.  Ventura,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Channing  Auxiliary  on  the  afternoons  of  the 
three  Thursdays,  commencing  on  November  4th, 
at  half-past  three  o'clock.  Professor  Ventura,  who 
possesses  a  French  baccalaureate  degree,  has  re- 
cently come  here  from  Boston,  where  he  established 
an  enviable  reputation  among  the  more  scholarly 
circles.  For  many  years  he  has  lectured  there  in 
French,  Italian,  and  English,  his  efforts  being 
heartily  indorsed  by  such  famous  personages  as 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Thomas 
W.  Higginson,  William  Dean  Howells,  and  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich.  His  story  "  Peppino,"  published  in 
French,  is  a  classic  in  American  schools  and  is  now 
in  its  thirteenth  edition.  Professor  Ventura  has  also 
written  "  L'Angelo"  and  several  plays.  It  is  his  in- 
tention to  remain  for  some  time  in  this"  city,  and  he 
is  to  be  found  at  room  335  in  the  Phelan  Building. 


WHAT    IS  SAID    ABOUT  IT  : 

THE  "CHRONICLE,"  October  31st- 
Solly  Waller's  Chinese  Calendar. 

As  ' '  The  First  Born  "  has  scored  a  success  on  the 
stage,  so  the  "California  Chinese  Calendar."  wilh 
designs  for  each  month  by  Solly  Walter,  ought  to 
win  favor  among  lovers  of  art.  Mr.  Walter  is  one  of 
the  best  local  draughtsmen  in  black  and  white,  and 
his  work  here  has  evidently  been  a  labor  of  love.  His 
touch  is  always  sure,  and  whether  we  have  the  group 
of  children  looking  into  a  shop-window,  or  the  old 
woman  going  into  her  kitchen,  or  the  highbinder 
stalking  through  his  alley,  the  truth  and  reality  of 
Chinatown  are  brought  home,  precisely  as  they  are  in 
Powers 's  play.  Printed  on  red  paper,  the  calendar  is 
strictly  Oriental.  As  a  holiday  gift  to  an  Eastern 
friend,  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  than  this 
caleDd-ir.  (San  Francisco  :  A.  M.  Robertson  ;  price, 
white  boards,  50  cents  ;  red  boards.  31.25.) 


THE  "ARGONAUT,"  November  1st- 

A  California  Chinese  Calendar. 

Solly  Walter  had  a  brilliant  inspiration  when  he 
thought  of  getting  out  his  California  Chinese  Calen- 
dar for  1898.  It  comes  out  now  very  appropriately 
when  the  Chinese  plays  by  Powers  and  Fernald  are 
creating  so  much  talk  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
and  even  in  London.  The  controversy  over  the 
merits  of  the  two  playwrights  has  given  an  impetus 
to  interest  in  things  Chinese,  and  the  friend  in  far- 
away cities  who  receives  one  of  these  bizarre  calen- 
dars will  count  himself  most  fortunate. 

It  is  not.  however,  on  their  oddity  alone  that  ihey 
will  depend  for  favor,  for  their  artistic  quality  is  of  a 
high  order.  On  each  of  the  twelve  cards,  one  for 
each  month,  which  with  frontispiece  and  tail-piece 
make  up  the  calendar,  are  shown  several  drawings  of 
characteristic  Chinatown  types — barbers,  highbinders, 
cooks,  coolie  women,  nurse-girls,  actors,  and  chubby 
Chinese  babies — done  in  pen-and-ink  sketches  in  a 
dashing  fashion  that  admirably  brings  out  the  salient 
features  of  the  subjects. 

The  calendar  is  issued  in  two  styles — on  white 
bristol-board  at  50  cents,  and  on  red  cardboard,  with 
wide  margins  and  tied  with  Chinese  silk  cord,  at  31-25. 

Published  by  A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco. 


Miss   Regina  Newman,  a  San  Francisco  girl,  has 
been  engaged  for  five  years  to  be  leading  soprano  at 
I  the  Hamburg  Stadt-Theatre. 


"TOWN   TALK,"  Octooer  30th- 

Something  New  iu  Calendars. 

When  Wores,  Alexander,  andjoullin  successively 
made  successes  of  Chinese  sketches,  nobody  could 
have  foretold  the  fact  that  in  its  day  the  Chinese 
craze  would  grow  to  iis  present  dimensions,  a  craze 
started  by  the  success  of  the  Chinese  tragedy,  "  The 
First  Born."  It  was  rather  a  bright  idea  of  Solly 
Walter  to  utilize  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  fad  does 
exist  in  getting  out  the  1898  calendars  that  every- 
body is  going  wild  over.  Have  you  seen  them  at 
Robertson's  ?  It  was  Mr.  A.  M.  Robertson,  by  the 
way,  who  published  and  copyrighted  the  calendars. 
They  are  in  two  styles.  One,  price  fifty  cents,  is  in 
black  and  white,  with  fourteen  pages  containing 
thirty  pen-and-ink  sketches.  Among  the  subjects 
represented  are  a  group  of  children,  shop-keeper, 
nurse  -  girl,  school  -  boy,  vegetable  -  peddler,  pipe - 
maker,  cook,  actor,  children  at  play,  and  a  barber. 
The  same  figures  are  reproduced  upon  Chinese  red 
in  the  other  calendar.  This  is  a  gorgeous  produc- 
tion and  representatively  Oriental ;  price  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter.  There  has  never  been  seen  a  more 
attractive  calendar  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
publisher  will  no  doubt  be  kept  busy  filling  orders 
for  both  varieties. 


The  California 

Chinese  Calendar 

IS    ISSUED    IN*    TWO   STYLES: 

White  board— boxed 50  Ota. 

Red  board,  wide  margins,  tied  with  silk — 

boxed $1.25 

Postage  10  cts.  additional  on  either  calendar. 

To  persons  residing  outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mr.  Robertson  would  suggest  their 
inquiring  at  their  local  bookstore  for  the 
Calendar.  If  not  to  be  had  there,  then  send 
to  the  publisher  and  order  will  be  filled 
immediately.  "As  a  holiday  gift  to  an 
Eastern  friend,  nothing  could  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  this  Calendar." 

A.  M.  ROBERTSON 

126  POST  STREET, 

San    Francisco. 
Place    Orders   As    Soon  As   Pos; 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  83  1897. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


A  Romance  of  Primitive  Man. 
One  of  the  most  curious  tales  that  have  come  to 
our  table  in  years  is  "  The  Story  of  Ab,"  by  Stanley 
Waterloo-  It  is  a  Ule  of  the  time  of  the  cave- 
dwellers,  and  follows  the  life  of  its  hero  from  the 
lime  he  is  a  little  brown  body,  kicking  up  his  sturdy 
legs,  while  his  mother  gathers  nuts  for  the  Family 
meal,  until  he  has  by  his  ingenuity  and  dominant 
spirit  made  many  improvements  in  the  rude  life  of 
his  fellows  and  gathered  them  about  him  in  a  primi- 
tive community  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged 
head.  Mr.  Waterloo  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  remains  of  the  people  among  whom  he  sets  his 
hero,  and  it  is  a  curious  reproduction  of  their  life, 
but  it  is  also  a  fascinating  story  of  adventure.  Occa- 
sionally the  author  mars  the  harmony  of  his  milieu 
by  interjecting  very  modern  ideas  in  his  comparisons, 
but  the  story  as  a  whole  is  well  and  even  powerfully 
written. 

As  we  have  said,  we  first  find  Ab,  li  happy  baby, 
playing  while  his  mother  is  at  her  work,  as  any  mod- 
em baby  might,  but  the  incident  that  follows  is  decid- 
edly not  modern.  1  he  child's  cry  calls  the  mother, 
and.  Mr.  Waterloo  continues  : 

The  woman  made  a  dive  into  the  little  hollow  and 
picked  the  babe  from  its  nest  of  leaves  and  tossed 
him  up  lightly,  and  at  once  his  crying  ceased,  and 
his  little  brown  arms  went  around  her  neck,  and  he 
cooed  and  prattled  in  very  much  the  same  fashion  as 
does  a  babe  of  the  present  time.  ...  As  the  woman 
tossed  him  aloft  in  her  arms  and  cuddled  him  again, 
there  came  a  sound  to  her  ears  which  made  her  leap 
like  some  wilder  creature  of  the  forest  up  to  a  little 
vantage  ground.  She  turned  her  head,  and  then — 
you  should  have  seen  the  woman  ! 

Very  nearly  above  them  swung  down  one  of  the 
branches  of  a  great  beech-iree.  The  mother  threw 
the  child  into  the  hollow  of  her  left  arm,  and  leaped 
upward  a  yard  to  catch  the  branch  with  her  right 
hand.  So  she  hung  dangling.  Then,  instantly, 
holding  him  firmly  by  one  arm  in  her  left  hand,  she 
lowered  the  child  between  her  legs  and  clasped  them 
about  him  closely.  And  then,  had  it  been  your 
fortune  to  be  born  in  those  limes,  you  might  have 
seen  good  climbing.  With  both  her  strong  arms 
free,  this  vigorous  matron  ran  up  the  stout  beech 
limb  which  depended  downward  from  the  great  bole 
of  the  tree  until  she  was  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  then,  lifting  herself  into  a  comfortable 
place,  in  a  moment  was  silling  there  at  ease,  her 
legs  and  one  arm  coiled  about  the  big  branch  and  a 
smaller  upstanding  one,  while  the  other  arm  held  the 
brown  babe  close  to  her  bosom.  .  .  . 

Even  as  she  swung  herself  into  place  upon  the 
huge  bough,  there  came  rushing  across  the  space 
beneath,  snarling,  smelling,  and  seeking,  a  brute 
as  foul  and  dangerous  as  could  be  imagined  for 
mother  and  son  upon  the  ground.  ...  It  was  one  of 
the  monster  hyenas  of  the  time,  a  beast  which  must 
have  have  been  as  dangerous  to  the  men  then  living 
as  any  animal  except  the  cave  tiger  and  the  cave 
bear.  .  .   . 

The  beast  scented  immediately  the  prey  above  him 
and  leaped  upward  ferociously  and  vainly.  Was  the 
woman  thus  beset  thus  holding  herself  aloft  and  with 
her  child  upon  one  arm  in  a  state  of  sickening 
aoxiety  ?  Hardly !  She  but  encircled  the  sup- 
porting branch  the  closer,  and  laughed  aloud.  She 
even  poked  one  bare  -foot  down  at  the  leaping  beast, 
and  waved  her  leg  in  provocation.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  no  doubt  that  she  was  beset.  Furthermore 
she  was  hungry,  and  so  she  raised  her  voice,  and  sent" 
out  through  the  forest  a  strange  call,  a  quavering 
minor  wail,  but  something  to  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. There  was  no  delay  in  the  response,  for  de- 
lays were  dangerous  when  cave  men  lived.  The  call 
was  answered  instantly  and  the  answering  cry  was 
repeated  as  she  called  again,  the  sound  of  the  reply 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  all  the  time.  All 
at  once  the  manner  of  her  calling  changed  ; 
it  was  an  appeal  no  longer  ;  it  was  a  conversa- 
tion, an  odd,  clucking,  penetrating  speech  in  the 
shortest  of  =entences.  Sue  was  telling  of  the  situ- 
ation. There  was  prompt  reply  ;  the  voice  seemed 
suddenly  higher  in  the  air,  and  then  came,  swinging 
easily  from  branch  to  branch  along  the  tree-tops,  the 
father  of  Ab,-  a  person  who  felt  a  natural  and 
aggressive  interest  in  what  was  going  on.  .  .  . 

The  man  sat  himself  upon  the  limb  beside  his  wife 
and  child.  The  two  talked  together  in  their  clucking 
language  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  few  words  were 
wasted.  .  .  .  The  man  was  hungry,  too.  and  wanted 
to  get  home  as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  .  He  clambered 
easily  up  the  tree  and  wrenched  oft"  a  deadened  limb 
at  least  two  yards  in  length,  then  tumbling  back  again 
and  passing  his  wife  and  child  along  the  main  branch, 
he  swung  down  to  where  the  leaping  beast  could  al- 
most reach  him.  The  heavy  club  he  carried  gave 
him  an  advantage.  With  a  whistling  sweep,  as  the 
hyena  leaped  upward  in  its  ravenous  folly,  came  this 
huge  club  crashing  against-the  thick  skull,  a  blow  so 
fair  and  stark  and  strong  that  the  stunned  beast  fell 
backward  upon  the  ground,  and  then,  down,  lightly 
as  any  monkey,  dropped  the  cave  man.  The  huge 
stone  axe  went  crashing  into  the  brain  of  the  quiver- 
ing brute,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  incident. 
Mother  and  child  leaped  down  together,  and  the  man 
and  woman  went  chattering  toward  their  cave. 

The  babe  saved  from  this  danger  survives  many 
more  and  soon  shows  himself  to  be  an  unusual  lad. 
He  forms  a  great  friendship  for  another  boy  of  his  age 
— an  unusual  thing  in  those  days,  for  the  cave  families 
dwelt  far  apart  and  travel  was  beset  with  dangers  for 
all  but  mighty  hunters — and  together  they  see  a  sea- 
serpent  sixty  feet  in  length  and  two  feet  through  at 
the  middle,  catch  in  a  pit  a  baby  hippopotamus,  and 
see  its  mother  fight  for  it  with  Sabre-Tooth,  the 
i  in!  cave  tiger  ;  but  his  real  development  begins 
.  the  advent  in  the  family  circle  of  Old  Mok. 
i ais  crippled  hunter  was  learned  in  all  woodcraft 


and  was  so  expert  in  making  flint  spear-heads  that 
he  was  a  welcome  guest  in  any  cave  so  long  as  he 
might  choose  to  stay.  Ab  became  his  favorite  and 
learned  all  his  craft.  He  also  invented  the  bow  and 
arrow,  and  so  gained  a  great  advantage  over  his 
fellows. 

But  "  The  Story  of  Ab  "  is  not  all  of  men's  adven- 
tures and  achievements,  it  has  its  love  romance.  Ab 
meets  his  fate  at  (he  Feast  of  the  Mammoth,  for  when 
the  hunters  for  miles  around  have  come  together  and 
driven  a  mammoth  over  a  precipice,  their  wives  and 
children  gather,  and  there  is  a  gorging  on  the  tons  of 
flesh  that  lives  long  in  the  social  annals  of  these  sim- 
ple folk.  Ab  and  his  friend  Oak  are  feasting  among 
the  others,  when  suddenly  Ab  ceased  mastication  and 
stood  silent,  gazing  intenily  at  a  not  unpleasing  object 
a  few  yards  distant  : 

Two  girls  stood  together  near  a  fire  about  which 
were  grouped  perhaps  a  dozen  people.  The  two 
were  eating,  not  voraciously,  but  with  an  apparent 
degree  of  interest  in  what  they  were  doing.  .  .  . 
They  stood  there,  the  two,  just  as  two  girls  so  often 
stand  to-day.  the  hand  of  one  laid  half- caressingly 
upon  the  hip  of  the  other.  The  beaming,  broad  one 
was  chattering  volubly,  and  the  slender  one  listening 
carelessly.  ...  1  he  slender  being,  having  eaten  a 
strip  of  meat,  was  now  seeking  diligently  with  a 
splinter  for  the  marrow  in  the  fragment  of  bone  her 
father  had  tossed  toward  her.  Her  father  was  Hill- 
top, the  veteran  of  the  immediate  region  and  the 
hero  of  the  day,  and  she  was  called  Lightfoot,  a 
name  she  had  gained  early,  for  not  in  all  the  coun- 
try round  about  was  another  who  could  pass  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  with  greater  swiftness  than  could 
she.  And  it  was  upon  Lightfoot  that  Ab  was  look- 
ing. 

The  young  woman  would  have  been  fair  to  look 
upon,  or  at  least  fascinating,  to  the  most  world- 
wearied  and  listless  man  of  the  present  day.  She 
stood  there,  easily  and  gracefully,  her  arms  and  part 
of  her  breast,  above,  and  her  legs  from  about  the 
knees,  below,  showing  clearly  from  beneath  her  cov- 
ering of  skins.  Her  deep-brown  hair,  knotted  back 
with  a  string  of  the  tough  inner  bark  of  some  tree, 
hung  upon  the  middle  of  her  flat,  in-setting  back.  She 
was  not  quite  like  any  of  the  other  girls  about  her. 
Her  eyes  were  larger  and  softer  and  there  was  more 
reflection  and  variety  of  expression  in  them.  Her 
limbs  were  quite  as  long  as  those  of  any  of  her  com- 
panions, and  the  fingers  and  toes,  though  slenderer, 
were  just  as  suggestive  of  quick  and  strong  grasping 
capabilities,  but  there  was,  with  all  the  proof  of 
springiness  and  litheness,  a  certain  rounding  out. 
The  strip  of  hair  upon  her  legs  below  the  knees  was 
slight  and  silken,  as  was  also  that  upon  her  arms.  Yet 
there  was  in  her  face,  with  all  its  loftiness  of  air,  a 
ceitain  blithesomeness  which  was  almost  at  variance 
with  conditions.  She  was  a  most  lovable  young 
woman — there  could  be  no  question  about  that— and 
Ab  had,  as  he  looked  upon  her  for  the  first  time,  felt 
the  fact  from  head  to  heel. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  Ab's  wooing  and 
to  quote  the  stirring  passage  in  which  he  kills  his 
friend.  Oak,  who  has  become  his  rival,  and  how,  to 
escape  the  strange  feeling  of  dread  that  follows,  he 
flees  madly,  running  night  and  day,  killing  a  great 
cave-bear,  and  finally  escaping  the  pack  of  wolves 
that  are  at  his  heels  by  leaping  through  the  wall  of 
flame  that  guards  the  Fire  Country.  Then  there  is 
the  strange  honeymoon  of  Ab  and  Lightfoot,  when 
they  spent  a  whole  night  treed  by  bears  ;  and  their 
migration  to  the  green  valley  of  the  Fire  Country  ; 
and  how  Ab  killed  the  great  tiger  that  was  harassing 
the  Shell  People  ;  and,  finally,  the  Battle  of  the  Bar- 
riers, in  which  old  Hilltop's  feats  with  the  stone  axe 
recall  Rider  Haggard's  Umslopagas  and  his  mightier 
Woodpecker.  But  our  space  is  already  full,  and  we 
must  leave  the  book  with  a  hearty  recommendation  to 
those  who  like  a  stirring  tale  of  adventure  in  a  strange 
and  attractive  setting. 

Published  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.50.  _ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Under  the  title  of  '*  TourguenefF  and  his  French 
Circle,"  Miss  Ethel  Arnold,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Matthew  Arnold,  will  shortly  publish  a  translation 
of  various  letters  addressed  to  Flaubert,  George 
Sand,  Zola,  Maupassant,  Gambetta,  and  others. 
These  are  probably  the  letters  that  have  appeared  in 
Cosmopolis.  The  volume  is  edited  by  M.  Halperine- 
Kaminsky. 

The  success  of  Maud  Adams  in  J.  M.  Barrie's 
dramatization  of  his  novel,  "The  Little  Minister," 
has  revived  the  sale  of  that  popular  book.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Publishers  Corporation. 

George  Gissing  has  been  engaged  on  the  proofs  of 
a  book  of  short  stories,  which  will  shortly  appear 
under  the  title  of  "  Human  Odds  and  Ends."  Mr. 
Gissing  leaves  London  shortly  for  Italy,  where  he 
will  remain  until  the  spring  working,  as  his  health 
forbids  his  spending  a  winter  in  England. 

The  whole  of  the  English  idition  de  luxe  of  Kip- 
ling was  bought  up  in  twelve  days,  and  the  price  now 
stands  at  nine  guineas. 

J.  St.  Loe  Strachey  has  resigned  the  editorship  of 
the  Comhill  Magazine  to  accept  the  associate  editor- 
ship of  the  Spectator,  of  which  he  has  become  one  of 
the  proprietors. 

A  new  book  of  stories  by  Charles  Dickens  is  an- 
nounced, under  the  title  "To  Be  Read  at  Dusk." 
It  is  "  probably  not  of  the  highest  merit,"  says  the 
Academy,  "but  to  some  persons,  anything,  however 
trivial,  that  a  great  man  writes  is  of  interest.  Ap- 
parently there  is  still  copyright  in  some  of  these 
pieces,  and  two  editions  will  therefore  be  issued,  one 


in  England  and  one  in  America.  The  English  edition 
will  contain  much  that  the  American  does  not,  and 
contrariwise.  Hence,  to  have  the  treasure  -  trove 
complete,  it  will  be  necessary  to  possess  both 
editions." 

Frank  R.  Stockton  recently  made  a  visit  to  New 
Orleans,  and  the  first  fruit  of  the  trip  is  a  characteris- 
tic story,  "The  Romance  of  a  Mule-Car,"  in  the 
November  Century. 

Among  recent  resignations  is  that  of  G.  W.  Cable 
from  the  editorship  of  Current  Literature. 

"  The  Skipper's  Wooing  "  is  the  longest  story  that 
W.  W.  Jacobs  has  yet  written,  but  the  success  of 
that  book  has  emboldened  him  to  try  his  hand  at  a 
full-length  novel.  He  has  been  more  or  less  engaged 
on  it  during  his  holidays,  but  he  is  so  slow  a  worker 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  finished  until  next  year. 

The  American  Publishers  Corporation  announces 
that  "  The  Golden  Dog,"  William  Kirby's  romance 
of  New  France  in  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
has  gone  into  its  sixteenth  thousand. 

The  Independent  recently,  in  an  appreciative  notice 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly's  fortieth  anniversary,  spoke 
of  the  "  wild  delight  with  which  the  writer  had  read 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  '  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast 
Table,'  which  began  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Atlantic."  The  editor  of  the  Bookman  looked  up 
the  old  files  of  the  Independent  and  found  that  the 
paper  "jumped  on"  Holmes's  book  when  it  came 
out  because  of  its  plain  talk  about  religion,  and  de- 
clared it  wouldn't  live.  But  the  Independent  retorts 
that  it  praised  the  "Autocrat"  and  demurred  to 
the  "  Professor." 

Chester  Bailey  Fernald,  author  of  "  The  Cat  and 
the  Cherub,"  has  written  a  companion  story,  intro- 
ducing some  of  the  same  characters.  It  is  called 
"  The  Cherub  Among  the  Gods,"  and  is  printed  in 
the  November  Century. 

The  poems  of  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  the  negro 
poet,  have  gone  into  the  fourth  thousand — a  pretty 
fair  circulation  for  any  book  of  poems  nowadays. 
But  now  Mr.  Dunbar  is  about  to  tempt  Providence 
by  publishing  a  novel.  It  is  described  as  a  realistic 
picture  of  a  small  Ohio  to.vn. 

H.  C.  Chatfield- Taylor's  next  novel  is  to  be 
called  "  The  Vice  of  Fools."  It  is  a  story  of  Wash- 
ington society  life. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  an  English  translation 
of  J.  K.  Huysmans's  forthcoming  novel,  "  La 
Cathedrale,"  shall  be  published  in  English  simultane- 
ously with  the  issue  of  the  volume  in  French. 

Henry  Seton  Merriman  is  the  nam  de  guerre  of 
Hugh  S.  Scott,  who  is  known  in  the  business  world 
of  London  in  a  very  different  capacity  from  that  of 
novelist. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  "Hugh  Wynne,"  published 
October  8th,  is  on  the  press  for  the  fourth  time, 
making  the  total  number  printed  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. 

A  German  monograph  on  Thomson,  the  author  of 
"  The  Seasons,"  describes  him  in  the  title  as  "  a  for- 
gotten poet  of  the  eighteenth  century  "  ;  but  an  En- 
glish exchange  points  out  that  so  far  is  he  from  being 
forgotten  that  "during  the  present  century  there 
have  been  no  less  than  twenty  editions  of  his  poems, 
to  say  nothing  of  separate  editions  of  '  The  Seasons,' 
while  his  works,  or  portions  of  them,  have  been 
translated  into  German,  Italian,  modem  Greek,  and 
Russian." 
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In  Cod's  Country. 

A  Southern  Komance. 

By  Duka  Higbee,  with  an  Introduction  by  Henry 
Wattekson,   editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 
This  book  has  recently  been  dramatized. 
lUrno,  paper,  50  cents  :  cloth,  $1.00. 


Van  Hoff;  or, 

The  New  Faust. 

A  Novel  by  Alfred  Smythe. 

"  The  keynote  of  thi*  novel  is — nothing  is  impos- 
sible." 

"  Not  an  une-cciting  chapter  in  it." 

"Seldom  his  an  author  dealt  with  the  occult  in 
medicine  in  so  daring,  yet  wiihal  so  convincing  a 
manner." 

1  :mo,  wiili  author's  portrait,  paper  50c., 
cloth,  tfL.OO. 


Sixteenth   Thousand  Now   Ready. 

The  Golden  Dog 

rLK  CHIJEX  D'OB). 
A  Romance  of  New  France,  of  the  days  of  Louis 
Quinze,    in    Quebec.      By    Willi  am     Kirbv, 
F.  R.  y.  C. 

"  The  Golden  Dog  "  takes  its  name  from  an  old 
tablet  still  to  be  seen  in  Quebec,  in  the  front  of  a 
historic  building,  once  the  establishment  of  the  great 
citizen-merchant  Philibert.  The  author  chooses  for 
his  time  the  exciting  years  following  1748,  when  the 
great  empire  of  New  France  was  tottering  to  its  fall, 
when  wars  without  and  fighting  corruption  within^ 
and  the  cruel  indifference  of  the  French  court  to  the 
needs  of  its  transatlantic  empire,  gave  this  priceless 
possession  to  England,  and  changed  the  destiny  of 
America.  Mr  Kirby  introduces  several  historical 
personages — Louis  XV.,  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
General  Montcalm,  Pierre  Philibert,  Kalm,  diploma- 
tists and  statesmen  forgotten  of  men. 

12 mo,  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  S»1.00. 


The  Little  Minister 

Is  now  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  New  York 
The  Book  is  better  than  the  Play. 

It  is  for  sale  by  all  booksellers  at  the  following 
prices  :  Paper,  25  cents.  Paper,  fully  illustrated,  50 
cents.  Cloth,  fully  illustrated,  $1.2.3.  Fine  edition, 
2  vols.,  cloth,  with  10  etchings,  $2.50. 


ANTHONY   HOPE 

Will   lecture   in  New  York  next   week. 
Have   you  read    his   charming  novel, 

Mr.   Witt's   Widow? 

Paper,  50  cents.     Cloth,  SI. 00. 
I>o  you  know  that,  there  is  a  second  volume  of 

Chimmie    Fadden 
Stories  ? 

Paper,  50  cents.     Cloth,  $1 .00. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  in  a  recent  review  in  the 
London  .SAzrsaid  :  "  Chimmie  Fadden  is  one  of  the 
most  irresistible  book^  that  have  ever  come  to  us 
from  America." 


For  sale  by    all  booksellers,  or  sent  prepaid  on   receipt 
of  price. 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  CORPORATION 

310-318  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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by  the  author  of  Hon.  Peter  Stirling. 
Paste  Jewels, 

by  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Stevenson's  Posthumous  Romance.  _ 
"St.  Ives,"  the  posthumous  romance  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  at  last  sees  the  light  in  boards.  The 
Argonaut  devoted  some  space  to  extracts  from  this 
slory  when  it  was  completed  in  serial-form  a  few 
months  ago,  but  an  added  interest  is  given  to  its 
appearance  in  book-form  by  the  ending,  which  is  by 
Arthur  T.  Quiller-Couch.  Unfinished  novels  are  not 
new.  Dickens  left  his  "  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood" 
unfinished,  and  Thackeray  dropped  his  pen  before  he 
had  completed  ' '  Denis  Duval."  Wilkie  Collins 
attempted  to  finish  Dickens's  unfinished  novel,  but 
with  only  measurable  success.  Quiller-Couch  has 
succeeded  better  than  did  Wilkie  Collins,  for  Quiller- 
Couch  is  one  of  the  neo-Stevensonians.  He  has  long 
been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  disciple  of  Steven- 
son, and  so  thoroughly  has  he  studied  him  that  Stev- 
enson's tricks  of  manner  appear  in  Quitter -Couch's 
own  books.  Therefore,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
he  has  reproduced  admirably  his  master's  style- 
But  the  style  is  better  than  the  story.  The  reader 
rises  with  a  slight  sense  of  injury  against  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch,  but  this  is  unjustifiable.  The  plot,  we  are 
told,  had  been  carried  to  its  end  by  Stevenson,  and 
repeated  by  him  to  his  amanuensis  and  step- daughter, 
Mrs.  Strong.  Therefore,  all  that  Quiller-Couch  did 
was  to  put  flesh  upon  its  fleshless  bones.  He  is  not 
responsible  for  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  plot. 

Briefly  to  resume  it,  St.  Ives  is  a  French  prisoner 
of  war  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  in  1813.  Although 
a  nobleman,  he  is  a  private  soldier,  and  hence  is  not 
paroled.  Among  the  visitors  to  the  prison  there  is  a 
beauteous  young  lady,  one  Flora  Gilchrist,  with 
whom  St.  Ives  falls  in  love.  Goguelat,  another 
prisoner,  low-browed  and  truculent,  sees  the  beaute- 
ous Flora  conversing  with  St.  Ives,  and  on  her  de- 
parture makes  merry  with  him  and  makes  scurrile 
jests  about  her.  Result :  a  duel,  which  is  fought 
that  night — necessarily  in  secret,  to  avoid  the  guards, 
and  necessarily,  also,  in  darkness.  The  weapons  are 
the  blac'es  of  a  pair  of  scissors  bound  to  the  ends  of 
a  pair  of  wands.  Goguelat  receives  a  fatal  stab,  but 
he  and  all  the  other  prisoners  are  dumb  concerning 
its  cause.  On  the  heels  of  this,  St.  Ives  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  escape.  One  is  recaptured,  a  certain 
Clause!,  who,  to  save  his  neck,  betrays  the  secret  of 
the  murder,  and  a  hue  and  cry  follows- St.  Ives  as  a 
murderer.  He,  in  the  interim,  has  departed  for 
England  to  seek  a  rich  uncle  of  his,  a  French  imigrt. 
When  he  reaches  his  uncle,  that  convenient  relative 
gives  him  his  blessing,  makes  him  his  heir,  and  gives 
him  in  hand  ten  thousand  pounds  in  cash.  But  a 
wicked  cousin  appears  upon  the  scene,  who  had 
hoped  to  be  the  heir  ;  he  attempts  to  arrest  St.  Ives 
for  the  murder  of  Goguelat.  St.  Ives  flees,  but  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  flees  back  to  Edinburgh, 
which  is  for  him  a  very  hornet's  nest.  There,  it  is 
true,  he  can  see  his  lady-love,  but  there,  also,  he 
stands  an  excellent  chance  of  having  his  neck 
stretched  for  the  murder  of  Goguelat. 

The  old  Greek  dramatists  contrived  the  deux  ex 
machina  as  a  means  of  taking  their  heroes  out  of 
awkward  complications.  Stevenson  did  not  use  a 
god  out  of  a  machine  to  take  his  hero  out  of  Edin- . 
burgh,  but  he  did  the  next  thing  to  it.  He  makes 
him  leap  into  a  balloon  which  a  mountebank  aeronaut 
is  just  taking  to  the  skies.  As  a  means  of  saving  an 
embarrassed  hero,  this  is  certainly  new  in  modern 
literature,  although  merely  a  variant  of  the  old  Greek 
method. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  tell  more  of  the  story.  It  is 
not  up  to  Stevenson's  earlier  work,  and  fatigue  and 
illness  are  apparent  in  its  pages.  But,  none  the  less, 
it  retains  much  of  his  old  charm.  Again  he  fails  in 
limning  a  lady.  Flora  Gilchrist  is  but  a  faint  sketch. 
Stevenson  himself  confesses  that  drawing  women 
baffled  him.  "My  would-be  ladies,"  said  he, 
"turn  to  bar-maids  in  my  hands."  Flora  has 
naught  of  the  bar-maid,  but  she  is  very,  very 
shadowy.  The  best  female  character  drawn  by  Stev- 
enson still  remains  Catriona. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

The  New  Channing  Auxiliary  Calendar. 

"  On  the  Water  "  is  the  title  of  an  artistic  calendar 
for  1898  that  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Channing 
Auxiliary.  It  consists  of  a  dozen  sheets  of  Bristol 
board,  on  each  of  which  is  a  drawing  of  some  nauti- 
cal scene,  accompanying  the  calendar  of  a  month. 
Thus  the  Argonaut,  in  which  Jason  and  his  crew 
sought  the  Golden  Fleece,  decorates  the  first  page, 
Hiawatha's  canoe  accompanies  February,  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Mayflower  is  shown  with  March,  the  es- 
pousal of  the  Adriatic  is  given  with  April,  and  so  on 
to  the  Ancient  Mariner  in  December.  The  drawings 
are  the  work  of  Albertine  Randall  Wheelan  in  pen 
and  ink  and  in  wash,  and  are  generally  of  a  high 
order  of  merit. 

Published  by  the  Channing  Publishing  Committee, 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  San  Francisco  ;  price, 
boxed  ready  for  mailing,  $1.00. 

A  Tale  of  Shakespeare's  Day. 
"Master  Skylarks,"  by  John  Bennett,  which  was 
concluded  serially  in  the  last  number  of  the  St. 
Mc/iolas,  has  been  such  a  popular  story  with  the 
young  people  that  it  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  de- 
served success  in  the  handsome  book-form  in  which 
it  has  been  printed  by  the  De  Vinne  Press.  The 
author  has  placed  his  story  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
golden  and  adventurous  reign,  and  among  his  char- 


acters appears  "Good  Queen  Bess,"  besides  Shake- 
speare, Ben  Jonson,  and  others  of  the  wits  of  the 
Mermaid  Tavern.  The  story  is  full  of  the  romance 
and  adventure  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  illus- 
trations, by  Reginald  Birch,  are  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  story. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Miss  Gilder's  Novel  of  Newspaperdom. 

"Taken  by  Siege,"  which  came  out  anonymously 
in  Lippincott's  ten  years  ago,  has  been  re-issued  in 
book-form  with  the  name  of  the  author,  Jeannette 
L.  Gilder,  on  the  title-page.  Miss  Gilder  published 
it  anonymously  "  for  reasons  that  do  not  now  exist," 
and  it  received  the  compliment  of  being  ascribed  by 
at  least  one  eminent  critic  to  the  myste  ious  author  of 
"The  Bread- Winners." 

It  is  a  story  of  life  in  the  newspaper  world  of 
Gotham,  and  was  criticised  severely  for  some  of  its 
presentations  of  the  methods  of  metropolitan  jour- 
nalism ;  but  for  their  accuracy  Miss  Gilder's  long 
service  as  a  reporter  on  the  Herald  and  other  New 
York  dailies  is  a  sufficient  guaranty,  while  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  story  there  can  be  no  question. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Publishers'  Fall  Announcements. 
Among  the  books  announced  for  publication  this 
fall  by  the  American  Publishers  Corporation  are  : 
An  edition  of  "  In  God's  Country,"  by  D.  Higbee, 
which  was  published  in  1890,  and  has  long  been  out 
of  print,  with  an  introduction  by  Henry  Walterson, 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal ;  a  new  story  by 
Alfred  Smythe,  called  "Van  HofF;  or,  the  New 
Faust "  ;  and  a  vast  array  of  standard  books.  Almost 
all  the  old  familiar  series  are  on  hand,  but  some  of 
the  specially  favorite  books  have  been  distributed 
among  four  new  series,  two  paper  covered  and  two 
cloth  bound.  The  Chelsea  Series,  with  illustrated 
papers  covers,  printed  on  good  paper,  contains  one 
hundred  and  fifty  titles  of  books,  at  a  surprisingly 
low  figure  ;  the  Delphic  Series,  paper  covers,  printed 
on  good  book  paper,  contains  one  hundred  titles  of 
books  of  literary  excellence  ;  the  New  Illustrated 
Century  Series  is  bound  in  red  polished  buckram, 
and  offers  one  hundred  of  the  world's  best  books  in 
all  departments  of  literature ;  and  the  Berkeley 
Series  for  Boys,  bound  in  cloth,  ornamented  in  gold 
and  color,  contains  fifty-one  titles  of  high-class  boys' 
books,  by  the  best  American  and  English  authors. 


"he    Forum 

FOR    NOVEMBER 
NOW   ON    SALE. 

"  Dangerous  Defects  of    Our  Electoral   Sys- 
tem."—I.  Hon.  J.  G.  CARLISLE, 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
"  Notable       Letters       from       Mv       Political 
Friends-"— XI-  Senator  JUSTIN  S.  MORRILL. 
"Some   Lessons   of   the  Y«»low   Fever  Epi- 
demic," Dr.  WALTER  WYMAN, 
Supervising  Surgeon -lieneral  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
**  The  Relation  of  Production  to  Product  ive 
Capacity,"       Hon.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
"The  Monetary  Cominis-ion," 

Prof.  J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN. 
Member  of  the  Monetary  Commission. 
"  Our  Proposed  New  Sugar  Industry," 

EDWIN  F.ATKINS. 
"  The  Disuse  of  Laughter," 

Sir  LEWIS  MORRIS. 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  PROBLEM  : 
**  Success  of  the  Levee  Svstem," 

Hon.  ROET.  STEWART  TAYLOR. 
"  Dredging  versus  Levees," 

GUSTAVEDYES. 
"England  and  the  Famine  in  India." 

Prof.  E.  WASHBURN  HOPKINS. 
"  How  the  Greeks  Were  Defeated," 

FREDERICK  PALMER. 
"  Letters  to  a  Living  Author," 

"ARTHUR  PENN." 
**  American  Archaeologists  in  Greece," 

J.  GENNADIUS. 

THE   FORUM   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


111  Fifth  Ay 

35  Cents  a  Copy 


e.,  New  York. 

~~;.00  a  Year. 


Tlic  leading  gift -book  of  tlte  year.     Fourth 
Edition. 


CUPID'S 
CAME 
WITH 
HEARTS 


A  nniijne  gift-book  for  the  Iwliclays.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  seventeen  full-page 
drawings.  Bound  bt  white  -with  blue  ami 
gold  side  stamp.     Postpaid  for  $i£0. 

DODGE  BOOKS  STATIONERY  GO. 

112  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LIPMAIM,    WOLFE    *    CO., 

PORTLAND,    OREGON. 

BOOKS     BY    MAIL. 

It   Pays   to   Buy   From   Us 

Because  we  offer  books  from  every  publisher  at  "  New   Era  Prices."    All  new 
books  received  the  day  of  publication. 

WE    KEEP    YOU    POSTED 

On  all  new  books  through  "THE  POSTER,"  a  literary  magazine  devoted  to  Kook  Re- 
views collected  from  the  best  sources.  "  The  Poster  "  will  be  mailed  to  you  for  one  year 
upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  In  stamps. 

New  Books   Received  on   Day  of  Publication. 


Captains  Courageous,  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Publisher's  price,  S'-So-  Our  price,  mailed,  $1.15 
Two  Captains,  by  Clark  Russell. 

Publisher's  price,  $1.50.  Our  price,  mailed,  SI. 15 
In  Kedar's  Tents,  by  Merriman. 

Publisher's  price,  $1.50.  Our  price,  mailed,  $1.15 
St.  Ives,  by  Robert  Louts  Stevenson. 

Publisher's  price,  $1.50.  Our  price,  mailed,  $1.15 
White  Man's  Africa,  by  Poultney  Bigelow. 

Publisher's  price,  $2.50.     Our  price,  mailed,  $1.95 


Paste  Jewels,  by  Bangs, 

Publisher's  price,  $1.00.  Our  price,  mailed,  79  cts. 
From  a  Girls  Point  of  View,  by  Lillian  Bell. 

Publisher's  price,  $1.25.  Olir  price,  mailed,  95  els. 
The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love,  by  P.  L.  Ford, 

Publisher's  price,  $1.25,  Our  price,  mailed,  95  cts. 
Ouo  Vadis,  by  Sienkiewicz. 

Publisher's  price,  $2.00,  Our  price,  mailed,  $1.50 
Jerome,  bv  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Publisher's  price,  $1.50.     Our  price,  mailed,  $1.15 


The    November 

CENTURY 

Begins  a  new  volume  and  contains 
all  new  features,  including : 


First  Chapters  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Harrison's  new  novel 
of  New  York — 

"GOOD  AMERICANS." 

"  Andree's  Flight  into  the 
Unknown." 

Impressions  and  Photographs  of  an  Eye 
Witness. 

The  Last  Days  of  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie-Antoinette. 

A  powerful  presentation  of  a  tragic  theme. 
By  Anna  L.  BicknelL     Illustrated. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  on 
the  Armenian   Question. 

An  interview  with  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid, 
contributed  by  the  Hon.  A.  W.  Terrell,  lately 
U.  S.  minister  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the 
Sultan  gives  his  sideof  the  Armenian  question. 
Published  at  the  desire  of  the  Sultan,  who 
wishes  thus  to  make  known  his  views  to  the 
American  people. 

A  Story  by  Stockton. 

"The  Romance  of  a  Mule-Car." 

A  Poem  by  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley. 

"RubaiyatofDocSifc-rs,"  the  storyin  verse 
of  a  quaint  and  lovable  village  doctor.  Illus- 
trated by  Relyea. 

An  Imperial  Dream. 

A  woman's  reminiscences  of  Mexico  during 
the  French  Intervention,  with  glimpses  of 
Maximilian,  his  allies  and  his  enemies.  By 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson.     Illustrated. 

A  Map  in  Color  of "  Greater 
New  York." 

Accompanying  a  brief  paper  on  "The 
Growth  of  Great  Cities,"  with  many  inter- 
esting and  hitherto  unpublished  statistics. 


Gallops." 


The  first  of  a  group  of  strikingly  onginal 
stories  by  David  Gray,— about  horses,— 
sketches  of  "the  Horse  as  a  Member  of  So- 
ciety." "  The  Parish  of  S_t.  Thomas  Equinui-  " 


44  Mozart/' by  Edvard  Grieg. 

The  famous  Scandinavian  composer  writes 
most  sympathetically  of  thegre:<t  German  who 
awoke  the  spirit  of  German  music. 

Strange    Creatures    of    the 
Past. 

Wonderful  reconstructions  of  gigantic  sau- 
rians  of  the  reptilian  age,  in  illustrations  by 
Charles  E.  Knight,  with  articles  by  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborne  and  William  H.  Balloii. 


A  Story  by  the  Author 
of  "The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub." 

"The  Cherub  Among  the  Gods,"  by  Ches- 
ter Eailcy  Fernald. 

A  Poem  by  Bret  Harte. 

"  Lines  to  a  Portrait." 

An  Open  Letter  from  Mark 
Twain. 

A  Tribute  to  James  Hammond  Trumbull. 


An   Essay    by    John    Bur- 
roughs. 

"On  the  Re-Reading  of  Books." 

The   Photographs  of  Mrs. 
Cameron. 

By  E.  V.  Scott  O'Connor,  with  interesting 
reminiscences  of  Tennyson,  Carlyle  and  other?. 
Illustrated  with  reproductions  of  Mrs,  Cam- 
eron's work. 

"  The  Story  of  Chitral." 

The  heroic  defense  for  seven  weeks  by  the 
British  garrison  of  Fort  Chitral  on  the  Indian 
border.  By  Charles  Lowe,  War  Correspon- 
dent. 

Open  Letters. 

Topics  of  the  Time. 

In  Lighter  Vein. 


Braybrooke's  Double  Event  Steeplechase.' 

Price  $4.00  a  year,  35  cents  a  number. 

New  subscriptions  should  begin  with  this  number. 
Subscribe  through  dealers  or  remit  to  the  publishers. 


The  Century  Gallery 
of  100  Portraits. 


decorated  box.  Next  season  the  Gallery  will  be  offered  For  sale 
to  the  public  nt  $7.s°.  but  this  year  it  ;,:// f.iutiv/y  be  sold  only 
in  connection  with  THE  CBNTUKV  MAGAZINE,—  new  subscrip- 
tions or  renewals,—  and  at  the  nominal  price  of  $6.5o/!>r  thetiLo. 
New  subscribers  who  begin  with  this  November  number,  the  first 
issue  of  a  new  volume,  may  secure  this  Portrait  l.allcry  nt  the 
special  price  in  connection  with  their  subscription,  from  all 
dealers  or  from  the  publishers. 


The  publishers  of  The  CENTt'RY  have  constant  calls  Col  proof 
copies  of  many  of  the  famous  portraits  that  have  appeared  in  its 
pages,  for  framing,  and  they  have  now  gathered  together  the  very 
best  one  hundred  thnt  have  appeared,  and  issued  these  in  portfolio 
form  at  a  nominal  rate  to  readers  «/The  CENTURY.  The  por- 
traits arc  printed  like  proofs,  on  heavy  paper  with  broad  margins, 
"A  *  rgMi  eacn  on  a  sheet  by  itself,  and  arc  gathered  into  a  nchly 


At  a  Nominal   Price  to 
CENTURY  readers. 


THE   CENTURY   CO. 

UNION    SQUARE,  NEW-YORK. 


By  Our  Special  Arrangement: 

The  Century  Gallery  and  the  Century  Magazine  for  a  year — cost  $6.50,  plus  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year — cost  $4.00 for  $8.50  with  all  new  subscriptions  or  renewals. 

Get  the  Argonaut  for  $2.00. 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  2445  SUTTEK  STK 


THE        ARGONAUT 


November  8,  1S97. 


SOCIETY. 


®is«i 


A  season  of  opera  was  inaugurated  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  on  Tuesday  evening  last  by  "  The 
Grand  Italian  Opera  Company,"  originally  from 
Milan,  but  latterly  coming  to  us  from  Mexico 
and  Los  Angeles.  The  initial  performance  was 
Ponchielli's  "  La  Gioconda,"  first  sung  in  Milan  in 
1876  and  in  America  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  December,  1883,  under  the  direction  of 
Signor  Vianesi. 

Notwithstanding  the  denial  of  many  Italian  com- 
posers of  the  charge  that  Wagner's  influence  was  felt 
in  Italy,  it  seems  a  most  curious  coincidence  that  in 
the  last  twenty  years  the  methods  of  the  German 
school  should  have  developed  to  such  a  remarkable 
extent  in  Italian  compositions,  especially  if  one  com- 
pares "La  Gioconda"  with  the  works  of  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  and  the  earlier  compositions  of  Verdi. 
Verdi,  indeed,  has  three  distinctly  marked  periods  of 
composition,  the  first  including  all  his  operas  up  10 
"La  Forza  del  Destino,"  a  work  which  by  itself 
forms  the  second  period,  and  finally  developing  a 
third  period  in  "  Ai'da"  and  all  his  subsequent  operas. 
In  the  "Aida"  he  unquestionably  showed  a  very 
marked  change  in  his  musical  construction  that  un- 
doubtedly pointed  to  the  influence  of  Wagner  and 
the  modern  German  school ;  it  is,  however,  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  "  La  Gioconda"  represents  a  transi- 
tion period  of  Italian  opera,  for  Poncliielli  retained  in 
parts  of  his  work  reminiscences  of  the  earlier  Italian 
school,  such  as  Leoncavallo  and  Mascagni  have  dis- 
carded to  a  great  extent. 

Of  the  performance  there  is  little  to  say,  the  sing- 
ers  being  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to  the  large 
audience,  and  the  opera  altogether  too  protracted  ; 
however,  to  be  just,  perhaps  the  singers  were  handi- 
capped by  a  first-night  performance  in  a  strange  city. 

The  tenor,  Guiseppa  Agostini,  and  the  contralto, 
Adelina  Fanton,  did  the  best  work.  The  soprano, 
Nina  Mozzi,  and  the  baritone,  Victoria  Girardi,  were 
at  times  so  at  fault  in  the  pitch  that  their  efforts  were 
painful.  This  surely  is  owing  to  the  excessive  vibrato 
in  the  voice,  which  makes  the  note  waver  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  after  a  time 
whether  you  have  a  defective  ear  yourself,  or  whether 
the  singer  is  indulging  in  an  improvisation  of  bis  or 
her  own  making.  Certainly  there  does  not  exist  a 
finer  method  of  singing  than  the  Italian,  but  un- 
fortunately Girardi  and  Mozzi  are  very  poor  ex- 
ponents of  the  art. 

Siguor  Pietro  Vallini  deserves  special  mention  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  handled  his  orches- 
tra and  held  them  together.  It  is  without  ques- 
tion the  best  orchestra  we  have  had  in  opera  in  San 
Francisco  for  many  years. 

"  La  Danza  dell'  Ore"  was  played  as  a  prelude  to 
the  third  act,  instead  of  being  danced  to,  Ponchielli 
having  written  it  for  a  ballet.  As  it  was  omitted  at 
the  late  Tivoli  performance  of  the  same  opera,  it 
came  to  some  as  a  novelty,  although  to  many  it  must 
be  very  familiar. 

One  thing  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  is  that  the 
management  will  suppress  the  excessive  zeal  of  the 
prompter.  It  may  do  very  well  in  Italy  to  hear  a 
loud-speaking  voice  precede  the  singer  before  every 
phrase,  but  in  America  we  are  not  accustomed  to  it, 
and  it  detracts  very  much  from  our  pleasure. 


It  is  a  pity  that  the  management  should  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  put  on  "La  Gioconda"  the 
opening  night,  with  their  second-rate  artists  as  an 
attraction,  instead  of  reversing  the  programmes  of 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Wednesday  evening,  "  Un  Balloin  Maschera"  was 
given,  and  so  different  was  the  performance  that  it 
hardly  seemed  possible  that  it  could  be  the  same 
company.  Mile.  Montanari,  the  soprano,  who  is, 
without  question,  the  best  singer  in  the  company,  has 
a  fine,  full,  and  sympathetic  voice,  uses  it  with  con- 
siderable skill  and  grace,  and  fortunately  lacks  that 
powerful  vibrato  which  so  marred  the  performance 
of  Tuesday  evening. 

Signor  Collenz,  the  tenor,  also  made  his  d£but.  He 
has  a  powerful  and  agreeable  voice  when  used  forte, 
but  unfortunately  the  middle  register  is  wanting,  and 
a  total  absence  of  the  mezzo-voce  makes  his  singing 
colorless. 

The  performance,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  very  sat- 
isfactory, Signor  Vallini  and  his  orchestra  again  ful- 
filling more  than  their  share  of  the  opera. 


On   Friday    evening    there  was    no  performance,  ' 
owing  to  the  company  not  having  rehearsed    "  La 
Boheme  "  sufficiently  ;  great  things  are  expected  of 
"  La  Boheme,"  it  having  been  a  pronounced  success  ' 
-'  out  all  the  musical  centres  of  Europe. 

Donald  de  V.  Graham. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Ethel  Pom- 
roy  to  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Kellogg,  U.  S.  N.  Miss 
Pomroy  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  E.  B.  Poniroy,  of 
Oakland.  Lieutenant  Kellogg  was,  until  recently, 
attached  to  the  Philadelphia. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Jane  Mae  MacCrum,  of  Oakland,  to  Lieutenant 
Guy  Warner  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  recently 
commissioned  to  the  United  Slates  Geodetic  Survey 
steamer  Mi  Arthur. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Belle  Will- 
son  Dodson,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  to  Lieutenant  Jay 
Edgar  Hoffer,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Mary  Ethel  Croflon  to  Lieutenant  Harry  J.  Hunt, 
Sixth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  Miss  Crofton  is  the  daugh- 
ter or  Colonel  R.  E.  A.  Crofton,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

The  engagement  that  existed  between  Miss  Isabel 
McKenna  and  Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Martin  lias  been 
annulled. 

Mrs.  T.  Z.  Blakeman  will  give  a  matinee-tea 
to-day  at  her  residence,  1607  Gough  Street,  to  in- 
troduce her  daughter,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman. 
She  will  be  assisted  in  receiving  by  a  number  of 
debutantes.  The  hours  will  be  from  five  until  seven 
o'clock.  There  will  be  a  dinner  afterward  to  the 
receiving  party. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lyman  Bent  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
on  Sunday,  November  7th,  at  her  home  at  the 
Presidio,  commencing  at  four  o'clock.  It  will  be  in 
honor  of  several  debutantes.  Among  the  young 
ladies  who  will  assist  her  in  receiving  are  Miss  Ida 
Gibbons,  Miss  Emma  Butler,  Miss  Mattie  Pratt, 
Miss  Leontine  Blakeman,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss 
Marie  Wells,  Miss  Marie  Oge,  Miss  Charlotte 
Ellinwood,  Miss  Helen  Thornton,  Mi»s  de  Long, 
Miss  Adelaide  Murphy,  and  Miss  Stranahan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden  will  give  a 
matinee  tea  to-day  at  their  residence. 

A  matinee-tea  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  George  R. 
Wells  at  her  residence,  1004  Geary  Street,  on  Satur- 
day, November  13th,  for  her  debutante  daughter, 
Miss  Marie  Wells.  The  hours  are  from  five  to 
seven  o'clock. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan  will  give  a  ball  on  Friday 
evening,  November  12th,  to  introduce  her  daughter, 
Miss  Therese  Morgan,  to  society. 

Mrs.  William  Thomas  will  give  a  dance  at  her 
residence  on  Pacific  Avenue  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, November  17th,  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Helen  Thomas. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Dancing  Class  will  give  a 
party  this  evening  at  Native  Sons'  Hall.  The  meet- 
ings of  this  class  will  be  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Saturday  evenings  of  each  month  until  Lent. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  is  to  give  a  ball  at  her  residence 
on  Taylor  Street  some  time  in  December  in  honor 
of  her  granddaughter,  Miss  Susan  Blanding,  and 
Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury  and  Miss  Margaret 
Salisbury.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Miss  Blanding,  no 
definite  date  has  yet  been  set. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  will  give  a  matinee  lea  at 
her  residence,  1520  Van  Ness  Avenue,  on  Saturday, 
November  20th,  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Ger- 
trude -Carroll. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Ellinwood  will  introduce  their 
daughter,  Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood,  into  society  by 
giving  a  reception  and  dance  on  Tuesday  evening, 
November  23d,  at  iheir  residence,  corner  of  Pacific 
Avenue  and  Devisadero  Street. 

The  Misses  Moffitt  will  give  a  lunch-party  next 
Wednesday  at  their  home  in  Oakland. 

The  Monday  Evening  Dancing  Class  will  hold 
three  meetings  this  season  at  Golden  Gate  Hall. 
The  dates  are  November  29th,  January  10th,  and 
February  14th. 

A  "Yukon  Dinner"  has  been  announced  by  the 
Bohemian  Club  for  Saturday  evening,  November 
6th.  The  affairis  in  honor  of  Mr.  Charles  G.  Yale 
and  Mr.  E.  H.  Hamilton,  who  have  just  returned 
from  a  trip  up  the  Yukon. 

A  most  enjoyable  time  is  expected  at  the  San 
Francisco  Verein  this  evening,  when  the  members 
will  give  a  floral  fete  and  a  ball. 

A  ball  will  be  given  at  the  Concordia  Club  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  November  13th. 

Prince  and  Princess  Poniatowski,  who  reside  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W,  H.  Crocker,  at  Iheir  home  on  Cal- 
ifornia Street,  are  rejoicing  over  the  birth  of  a  son, 
which),  took  place  last  Saturday  evening.  It  has 
been  decided  to  christen  the  baby  Charles  Andre 
Poniatowski. 

A  daughter  has  been  bom  to  the  wife  of  Lieutenant 
W.  C.  Davis,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  on 
duty  at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Miss  Emily  Carolan  gave  a  theatre-party  at  the 
Baldwin  last  Tuesday  evening,  followed  by  a  supper 
at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Carolan,  on  California  Street.  Her  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Schmieden,  Miss  Caro  Crockett, 
Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss 
Genevieve  Carolan,  Miss  Edith  McBean,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Dibblee,  Mr.  H.  W.  Poett.  Mr.  William  H.  Taylor, 
Jr..  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Bredon. 

Mrs.  Henry  McLean  Martin  entertained  ten  of  her 
friends  at  tea  in  the  Japanese  tea-house  at  Golden 
Gate  Park  last  Tuesday.  Her  guests  enjoyed  a  typi- 
cal Japanese  repast,  and  remained  in  the  picturesque 
resort  from  two  until  half-past  seven  O'clock. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.   Belcher  gave  a  pink  luncheon 


last  Saturday  at  her  residence  in  honor  of  Miss  Ethel 
G.  Creagh,  whose  engagement  to  Dr.  William  Ross 
Cluness,  Jr.,  was  recently  announced.  The  others 
present  were  Miss  Ardella  Mills,  Miss  Gertrude 
Goewey,  Miss  Florence  Davis,  Miss  McFarland, 
Miss  Ingersoll,  Miss  Alberta  Bancroft.  Miss  Tillie 
Feldmann,  Miss  Marie  Currier,  Miss  Norwood,  and 
Miss  Edna  D  ckens. 

Miss  Emma  Butler  gave  a  lunch-party  recently 
at  her  home,  and  entertained  Miss  Ethel  Keeney, 
Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman, 
Miss  Adelaide  Murphy.  Miss  Marie  Wells,  Miss 
Helen  Thomas,  and  Miss  Alice  Cobden  Hoffman. 

A  theatre-party  was  given  at  the  Baldwin  last  Mon- 
day evening  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Wiltsee.  Afterward  there 
was  a  supper  at  his  residence,  1 105  Bush  Street.  His 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruyter,  Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  Miss 
Edith  McBean,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Leontine 
Blakeman,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Kate  Clement, 
Mr.  Thomas  McCaleb,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner,  and 
Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  gave  a  theatre-party  at 
the  Baldwin  last  Wednesday  evening,  and  afterward 
entertained  his  guests  at  supper  at  the  Bohemian 
Club. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Hotaling  gave  a  dinner-party  last 
Tuesday  evening  at  his  residence,  on  California 
Street,  at  which  he  entertained  fifteen  friends.  The 
table  was  beautifully  decoraled.  yellow  being  the 
dominant  color.  His  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Lucy  May  Hayes,  Miss  Mamie  Deane,  Miss  Minnie 
Hennessey,  Miss  Belle  Smith.  Miss  Pollock,  Miss 
1  leming.  Mr.  James  Becket,  Mr.  Alfred  McKinnon, 
Mr.  Lundborg,  Mr,  Edgar  Levintritt,  and  Mr.  Ray 
Levintritl. 

Mr.  Waller  Martin  gave  a  dinner-party  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  last  Thursday  evening  and  afterward 
took  his  guests  to  the  opera.  The  performance  was 
followed  by  a  supper. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Strong  Worlhington  gave  a  pleas- 
ant reception  on  the  evening  of  October  29th,  at  her 
new  residence,  838  Guerrero  Street,  and  entertained 
about  a  hundred  of  her  friends.  She  was  assisted  in 
receiving  by  Miss  Marian  Cole,  Miss  Dorothy  Jaep, 
and  Miss  Helen  Higby.  During  the  evening  there 
were  songs  by  Mr.  Walter  C.  Campbell,  recitations  by 
Mr.  C.  O.  Perry,  and  some  readings  by  the  hostess. 

Mrs.  G.  Lang,  of  Honolulu,  gave  a  charming  din- 
ner last  Saturday  evening  at  the  California  Hotel  and 
a  theatre-party  after  in  honor  of  the  Princess  Kaiu- 
lani.  Among  the  other  guests  were  the  Misses 
Parker,  Mrs.  Brenham,  Mrs.  Lydia  Davis,  Mr. 
Cleghorn,  and  Judge  H.  A.  Wideman. 

"The  Unexpected  Guests,"  an  amusing  farce  by 
William  Dean  Howells,  will  be  given  by  a  cast  of 
society  amateurs  at  the  Century  Club,  on  Monday 
evening,  November  8th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Golden 
Circle  of  King's  Daughters. 

The  Buford  Kitchengarden  will  give  a  musical- 
tea  at  the  Century  Club  Auditorium,  1215  Sutter 
Street  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  from  four  to  six 
o'clock.  The  programme  will  be  rendered  by  Mrs. 
Richards,  Herr  Schott,  Mr.  Arthur  Weiss,  the 
Berkeley  Glee  Club,  and  others.  The  tickets  will  be 
fifty  cents. 

Apoplexy,  which  caused  the  death  of  Henry 
George,  was  due  to  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  as  the  result  of  a  ruptured  blood- 
vessel. The  predisposing  condition  is  a  brittleness  of 
the  coats  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  which  usually 
manifests  itself  in  later  life — generally  after  fifty  years 
of  age — and  which  is  associated  with  similar  degener- 
ative changes  in  the  other  vessels  of  the  body.  The 
"  stroke"  is  more  or  less  sudden  and  profound  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  artery  involved  and  the  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  brain  implicated.  Hemorrhages 
occurring  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  organ  are  more 
apt  to  be  immediately  fatal  by  direcdy  paralyzing  the' 
heart  and  breathing  centres  than  those  which  spend 
their  force  upon  its  surface.  In  Mr.  George's  case 
the  end  was  precipitated  by  the  severe  mental  excite- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  subjected  for  weeks  be- 
fore his  death.  The  continuous  cerebral  congestion 
which  was  thereby  induced  rendered  the  blood-vessels 
incapable  of  resisting  the  tension  of  the  final  strain. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  noted  by  authorities,  that  the 
rupture  does  not  occur,  as  a  rule,  at  the  moment  of 
intense  excitation,  but  generally  some  time  afterward, 
when  the  tired  patient  is  courting  a  much  needed  rest 
Singularly  enough,  also,  a  large  number  of  such 
apopleiic  strokes  occur  at  night. 


"In  Gay  New  York"  is  to  follow  "  Lost,  Strayed, 
or  Stolen"  at  the  Baldwin  on  November  15th.  It  is 
one  of  those  curious  hodge-podges  called  "  reviews," 
and  is  compounded  of  comedy,  farce,  ballets,  spec- 
tacle, opera,  and  specialties.  One  of  the  leading 
features  is  a  burlesque  of  "  The  Heart  of  Maryland." 
There  are  some  seventy-five  persons  in  the  company, 
the  most  notable  being  Eddie  Foy  and  Lee  Harrison. 

All  bets  on  the  New  York  elections  are  off.  The 
Metropolitan  Turf  Association,  of  New  York,  passed 
a  resolution  on  Friday  night  before  the  election  to 
the  effect  that  the  death  of  Henry  George  had  "  so 
altered  the  condition  of  affairs  which  existed  at  the 
time  the  bets  were  made  that,  in  justice  to  all,  all  bets 
on  the  election  made  prior  to  his  death  should  be  de- 
clared off." 
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TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every  Evening,  at  8  Sharp.     The   Success   of  the   Year. 

The  Japanese  Musical  Comedy, 

-:-    TZZS     &EISHA    -:- 

Superb   Cast.     Splendid    Chorus.      Excellent   Orchestra. 
Magnificent  Scenery,  Costumes,  and  Effects. 

Next. "  Rip  Van  Winkle." 

Look  Out  For  Christmas  Spectacle. 
Popular  Prices 7. 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated) Proprietors 

To-Night,    Sunday   Night,    and   all    Next   Week.      Last 
Performances.     The  Musical  Comedy, 

LOST,  STRAYED,  OR  STOLEN  ! 

With  its  Great  Cast. 


Nov.  15th.— The  Burlesque  Extravaganza, 
•*  In  Gay  New  York.* 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


Second  and  Last  Week.  Complete  Change  of  Programme. 
Eest  of  the  Year.     The   Premier   Magical  Enter- 
tainment of  the  World  ! 
HERRMANN*    THE    GREAT    COMPANY, 
Headed     by     Leon     Herrmann    (Only   Successor   to 
Herrmann  the  Great).   Adelaide  Herrmann,  Presti- 
digatrice,  in  her  Bewildering  Spectacular  Dance  Creations. 

November  15th "In  Old  Kentucky." 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Immense  Artistic  Success. 

ITALIAN    GRAND    OPERA    CO. 

To-night  (Saturday),  First  Time  Here,  "La  Boheme," 
by  Puccini.     A  Great  Cast.     Elaborate  Staging. 

Next  Week— Second  of  the  Season  by  the  Italian  Opera 
Co.,  Monday,   "  Otello"  ;  Tuesday,  "  Lucia"  ;    Wednes- 
day. "  Rigoletto  "  ;  Friday,  "  Favorita  "  ;  Saturday  Mat- 
inee" Lucia  "  ;  Saturday  Night,  "Masked  Ball." 
Prices   50  cents   to   $1.50. 


OKPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  November  Sth. 

Six— Great  New  Acts— Six.  Countess  Von  Hatzfeldt, 
Chanteuse  Supreme— the  Latest  Sensation  ;  Mile.  Leo- 
poldine,  Principal  of  the  "  Seven  Aerial  Wonders"  ; 
Misses  Cooke  and  Clinton.  Wonderful  Exhibition  of 
Rifle  Shooting  ;  A.  L.  Steele.  World's  Greatest  Double 
Cornetist;  A.  O.  Duncan,  the  World-Famous  Ventrilo- 
quist ;  W.  J.  Alexander,  Eccentric  Musical  Comedian  ; 
and  Other  Vaudeville  Stars. 

Reserved  seals  25c,  Balcony  10c,  Opera  Chairs  and  Box 
seats  50c. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Sunday  Evening,  Nov.  7th. 
Positively  Last  Appearance  in  San  Francisco 

MR.  and  MRS.  GEORG  HENSGHEL 

Grand  Popular  Concert. 

Popular  Programme.  Popular  Numbers. 

Popular  Price*. 

Orchestra  and  Dress  Circle,  $1.00.     Balcony,  50  cts. 
Gallery,  35  cts. 
Seats  on   sale  at  the  store  of  the  San  Francisco  Music 
Company,  225  Sutter   Street,    and  at    the   Theatre   box- 
office,  Sunday. 

PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  from  Monday,  N<iv.  1st  to  Saturday, 
Nov.  13th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  sliiue.     First  Race  at  3  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  aQd  '-'S  p-  M-  Daily : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric   Car  Lines : 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  chaDge. 
F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary.  President. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       H-A_IIj-\7*7\A.Y 

(Via  SauBallto  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,   commencing   Sept.  19,   1897. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.     Arrive  San  Fran- 
cisco, 4:55  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,    10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;  1:15 
p.  m. 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


APOLLO  GALVANIZED   IRON. 

Bend  it  sharp,  to  see  if  it 
breaks,  or  cracks,  or  weakens. 

Drive  nails  through  it. 

Hammer  it. 

Try  it  according  to  what  you 
want  it  for. 

Every  sheet  guaranteed  to 
bear  any  test  whatever. 

Return  to  your  jobber  at  his 
expense  if  defective. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


A  Funny   French    Farce. 

J.  Cheever  Goodwin  did  very  little  adapting  when 
he  made  over  the  French  farce  he  calls  "Lost, 
Strayed,  or  Stolen,"  for  the  American  stage.  It  is  a 
Palais  Royal  farce,  full  of  the  extravagant  Gallic 
humor  that  is  so  near  to  wit,  and,  though  Mr.  Good- 
win has  doubtless  done  wonders  in  the  way  of  elimin- 
ating French  naughtiness,  there  15  a  deal  of  spiciness 
left  in  the  lines  and  situations.  But  the  curtain  is  no 
sooner  up  than  the  piece  seems  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  one  accepts  the  most  impossible  in- 
congruities and  laughs  unblushingly  at  what  would 
be  very  shocking  in  an  English  play. 

In  the  opening  scene  we  are  introduced  to  the 
parlor  salesroom  of  Bidart,  florist,  who  is  about 
to  christen  his  first-born.  Bidart  should  be  a  stout 
bourgeois  of  middle  age,  to  whom  the  birth  of  a  son 
is  so  much  more  bewildering  than  it  would  be  even  to 
a  young  father,  that  it  is  no  wonder  he,  in  his  happy 
confusion,  invites  three  friends  to  accept  the  single  role 
of  godfather.  Mr.  Dickson  makes  Bidart  a  young 
man,  a  mistake  that  is  emphasized  in  the  third  act, 
when  the  actress  takes  him  for  the  father  of  one  of 
her  admirers  ;  but  Mr.  Dickson  is  a  clever  comedian, 
as  those  who  saw  him  in  "Incog."  will  recall,  and 
he  plays  the  part  with  such  skill  that  one  can  easily 
forgive  his  little  vanity. 

When  the  three  godfathers  arrive,  the  baby  is  no- 
where to  be  found,  and  then  begins  a  mad  search  that 
extends  through  the  four  acts  of  the  play  and  leads 
the  distracted  parent  to  a  regimental  barracks,  the 
boudoir  of  an  actress,  and  the  Luxembourg  Gardens, 
where  finally  the  child  is  found  in  its  mother's  arms, 
already  christened  and  possessed  of  a  godfather  of 
her  own  choice.  In  the  barracks  ,scene — where  a 
young  conscript  sings  a  catching  ' '  Zing  Boom  "  song, 
with  soldier  chorus— the  searching-party  are  com- 
pelled to  disguise  themselves  in  uniform,  making  a 
decidedly  awkward  squad,  and  in  the  boudoir  of  Rose 
d'Ete,  they  become  a  mason,  a  clock-mender,  and  a 
hair-dresser,  to  avert  the  suspicion  of  a  fiery  Cuban 
admirer  of  the  lady — who,  by  the  way,  seems  very 
catholic  in  her  tastes. 

From  these  situations  the  French  author  has 
evolved  much  fun,  and  it  has  not  all  been  lost  in  Mr. 
Goodwin's  filtering.  And  it  is  well  brought  out  by 
the  company.  Dickson  as  Bidart;  Harry  Clay 
Blaney  doubling  the  roles  of  the  poet  relative  and  a 
martinet  captain ;  Oriska  Worden  as  the  god- 
mother ;  Anna  O'Keefe  as  the  actress  ;  and  Mabel 
Bouton.  as  a  pert  lady's-maid,  are  all  clever  and 
amusing,  and  the  company  is  filled  out  with  black- 
stockinged  girls  who  sing  and  dance  prettily  and 
a  good  male  chorus. 

"Lost,  Strayed,  or  Stolen"  will  be  continued 
through  next  week,  with  performances  every  evening, 
including  Sunday. 

Next  Week's  Operas. 

The  production  of  Puccini's  "Boheme"  by  the 
opera  company  at  the  California  Theatre  this  (Satur- 
day) evening  will  be  a  notable  event.  Miirger's 
famous  story  of  the  Bohemians  of  the  Latin  quarter 
has  experienced  a  remarkable  revival  of  late,  for,  in 
addition  to  the  dramatization  which  was  played  at  the 
Baldwin  some  two  years  ago,  it  has  been  made  to 
furnish  the  libretto  for  two  of  the  younger  com- 
posers, Leoncavallo  and  Puccini.  Both  have  been 
well  received  in  Europe,  but  they  have  not  been 
heard  in  this  country,  and  to-night's  performance  of 
Puccini's  opera  will  be  its  first  in  America. 

The  second  week  of  the  season  will  begin  on 
Monday  night,  when  Verdi's  "  Otello  "  will  be  sung. 
On  Tuesday  night  and  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
choice  will  hark  back  to  the  early  Italian  school, 
Donizetti's  "  Lucia"  being  the  opera  ;  "  Rigoletto" 
will  be  sung  on  Wednesday  night ;  on  Friday  "  La 
Favorita"  ;  and  on  Saturday  "The  Masked  Ball  " 
will  be  repeated. 

There  will  be  no  Sunday  night  performances  of 
opera  during  the  season,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
orchestra  will  give  at  least  one  concert. 

The  Herrmanns. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  entertainments  given 
by  the  first  and  second  Herrmanns  will  find  little  to 
cavil  at  in  the  performance  of  their  successor,  who  is 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  He  has  inherited  their"  in- 
ventions in  the  way  of  illusions  worked  by  mechanical 
contrivances.  With  these  latter  he  is  not  so  success- 
ful as  in  the  feats  requiring  only  manual  dexterity, 
and  his  entertainment  lacks  the  charm  of  Mme. 
Herrmann's  deft  assistance.  But  Mme.  Herrmann 
has  a  goodly  part  of  the  programme  to  herself.  She 
has  devised  a  number  of  new  "  dances."  Her  "  Fire 
Dance"  is  a  weird  conception. 

The  Herrmanns  will  remain  at  the  Columbia 
through  next  week,  but  they  will  make  several 
changes  in  their  programme. 

The  Orpheum. 

Farrell  and  Farrell,  the  cake -walkers,  are  the 
prize  feature  of  this  week's  programme  at  the 
Orpheum.  Coon  songs  and  coon  dances  have  had 
quite  a  run  since  May  Irwin  gave  an  expectant 
world  "The  New  Bully"  ;  but  this  couple  at  the 
Orpheum  are  something  new.  There  is  a  grace 
about  their  movements  that  is  at  once  funny  and  j 
fascinating.  They  are  to  be  retained  on  the  bill  for 
next  week,  as  are  also  Foy  and  Clark,  Orbasany  and 
her  birds,  and  the  Biograph,  with  new  views. 

The   novelties  for  next  week  are  six  in  number. 


From  some  points  of  view  the  Countess  von  Hatzfelt 
is  the  most  prominent ;  as  a  singer  she  does  not 
amount  to  much,  but  her  title  is  imposing.  Another 
European  is  Mile.  Leopoldine,  who  performs  acro- 
batic wonders  in  the  air — with  the  aid  of  rings,  the 
trapeze,  and  parallel- bars.  Then  there  are  the 
Misses  Cooke  and  Clinton,  expert  rifle-shots,  who 
even  extract  a  tune  from  a  xylophone  with  their 
bullets.  The  remaining  new  -  comers  are  A.  O. 
Duncan,  a  ventriloquist;  A.  L.  Steele,  a  "double 
cornetist,"  whose  description  arouses  curiosity  as  to 
whether  it  is  two  cornets  or  he  is  twins  ;  and  W.  J. 
Alexander,  who  plays  on  sleigh-bells  and  is  called 
"  the  Paganini  of  the  bells." 

"  The  Geisha." 

The  success  of  "The  Geisha"  at  the  Tivoli  bids 
fair  to  equal  that  which  the  piece  has  won  in  London 
and  New  York.  It  is  a  series  of  dainty  Japanese 
pictures,  with  a  faint  thread  of  story  running  through 
it  and  a  plenty  of  tuneful  songs  and  amusing  jests, 
and  that  is  what  people  seem  to  want  nowadays — 
something  that  will  entertain  them  without  calling 
forth  the  least  mental  exertion.  It  is  prettily  put  on 
the  stage,  and  the  company  is  generally  a  good  one. 
Edith  Hall  proves  herself  more  and  more  of  an 
acquisition  and  is  the  life  of  the  piece,  and  Miss 
Wolcolt,  Miss  Salinger,  Stevens,  Leary,  Dunbar,  and 
Boyce  fill  out  the  cast. 

"  The  Geisha  "  is  to  be  continued  next  week,  and 
probably  for  several  weeks  longer,  but  the  company 
is  already  rehearsing  the  piece  that  is  to  follow  it. 
This  is  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  and  Mr.  Stevens  is  to  be 
the  famous  vagabond  of  the  Catskills. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Lonng  Club  Concert. 

The  Loring  Club  gave  its  first  concert  of  the 
twenty-first  season  last  Thursday  evening  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co  's  Hall.  A  large  and  fashionable 
audience  enjoyed  the  following  programme  : 

The  programme  opened  with  the  "  Loyal  Song,"  a 
chorus  by  Kuchen,  followed  by  a  quartet  and  chorus 
of  "  Ye  Flowers,"  by  Ludolfs.  The  members  of  the 
quartet  were  Dr.  J.  G.  Morrisey,  E.  C.  Boysen, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Humphrey,  and  William  Nielsen.  The 
friar's  song,  from  "Ivanhoe,"  entitled  "Ho!  Jolly 
Jenkin  ! "  by  Sullivan,  was  rendered  by  the  chorus, 
and  then  the  scene  and  prayer  from  "  Der  Frei- 
schutz,"  by  Von  Weber,  were  given,  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Priest-Fine  singing  the  solo  parts.  Bach's  "  Bugle 
Song,"  from  Tennyson's  "  Princess,"  was  the  last  of 
the  first  part,  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  accompanying 
on  the  piano. 

The  second  part  opened  with  Mrs.  Priest-Fine  sing- 
ing the  solo,  "O  World,  Thou  Art  Wondrous 
Fair  !  "  by  Hiller,  followed  by  the  chorus,  "  I  Long 
For  Thee,"  by  H  artel  ;  "Dr.  St.  Paul,"  by  Zeller, 
and  "In  Picardie."  by  Osgood.  The  last  number 
was  Mohr's  "  Hymn  to  the  Genius  of  Music,"  a  can- 
tata, with  Mrs.  Priest-Fine  as  the  soloist  and  J.  H. 
Desmond.  J.  J.  Morris,  W.  C.  Stadtfeld.  and  S.  E. 
Tucker  as  the  quartet. 


The  Henschels'  Last  Recital. 
The  visit  of  the  Henschels  has  afforded  music- 
lovers  in  this  city  rare  pleasure.  They  are  perfect  in 
their  art  of  ballad-singing,  and  San  Francisco  has  not 
been  backward  in  acknowledging  the  fact.  At  each 
of  the  concerts  at  the  California  Theatre  the  house 
was  thronged,  and  last  Thursday  afternoon,  in  spite 
of  the  rainy  weather,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium 
was  packed  with  their  admirers.  They  leave  here  for 
Los  Angeles  on  Monday,  but  before  they  go  they  are 
going  to  give  a  farewell  concert.  It  will  take  place  at 
the  California  Theatre  tomorrow  (Sunday)  evening, 
and  the  programme  will  be  made  up  of  the  most 
popular  numbers  of  the  earlier  concerts.  In  this 
respect  it  will  be  a  "popular"  concert,  and  also  in 
the  fact  that  the  charge  for  reserved  seats  in  the  or- 
chestra aud  dress-circle  will  be  reduced  from  one 
dollar  and  a  half  to  one  dollar. 

A  Mandolin  Club  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  at  one  of  the  leading  private 
schools  last  Wednesday  evening  by  the  Mandolin 
Club,  directed  by  Professor  Samuel  Adelstein.  A 
large  audience  enjoyed  the  following  programme  : 

Mirella,  Gounod  —  Graziani  -  Walter,  Mandolin 
Club;  mandolin  duet,  faj  "Ombre  Notturne  Sere- 
nata,"  Matini,  (b)  "  Manganillo,"  Robyn,  Miss 
Elvira  Hobbs  and  Professor  Adelstein ;  Sous  le 
Balcon — Valse,  Savioni.  Mandolin  Club  ;  mandolin 
solo,  (a)  Serenade.  Gounod-Cottin,  fbj  Melodie, 
Tadolini,  Professor  Samuel  Adelstein  ;  (a)  "  Mes- 
sage of  Love,"  Chenet,  fb)  "  Simple  Aveu,"  Thome, 
Mandolin  Club;   lute,    (a)   "II  Trovatore,"  Verdi- 


Sylvestri,  (b)  Reverie,  Bellenghi,  Miss  Helen  Brown  . 
and   Professor   Adelstein  ;    lute  solo.    Dors   B6be" — 
Berceuse,   Acton,   Professor  Samuel  Adelstein  ;  fa) 
Intermezzo,    Mascagm",    (b)    "Do   re  mi   fa   Polka 
Marcia,"  Pirani,  Mandolin  Club. 


Mansfeldt  Piano  Recital. 

Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt  gave  a  piano  recital  at  the 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  Hall  last  Monday  evening, 
and  attracted  quite  a  large  audience.  The  orchestral 
accompaniments  to  the  Grieg  and  Liszt  concertos  were 
played  by  Mr.  Sigismond  Martinez.  The  concert  was 
highly  enjoyed  by  all  present.  The  programme  was 
as  follows : 

Concerto.  A-minor,  allegro,  adagio,  finale.  Grieg  ; 
Sarabande,  from  English,  Gavotte,  Suite  in  G-minor, 
Bach  ;  Nocturne,  B-flat  minor,  Chopin ;  Scherzo, 
F-minor,  Nachtstueck,  F-major,  Presto  Passionato, 
G-minor.  Schumann  ;  Fairy  Story,  Raff  ;  Tarantelle, 
G-minor,   Rubinstein  ;  Concerto.  E-flat,  Liszt. 

Michelena  Matinee  Concert. 

Senor  F.  Michelena  gave  a  concert  last  Saturday 
afternoon  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  and  attracted  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  following  ex- 
cellent programme  was  presented : 

Overture,  "  William  Tell,"  orchestra  ;  prelude  and 
Sicilliene  from  the  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  Senor 
Michelena,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Marquardt,  harpist, 
and  the  orchestra  ;  harp  solo,  Mrs.  John  Marquardt  ; 
scene  from  the  third  act  of  "II  Trovatore,"  Senor 
F.  Michelena  and  the  Tivoli  Company  ;  last  act  of 
"Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  and  "An  Afternoon  in 
Spain,"  by  Senor  F.  Michelena,  Mr.  John  Mar- 
quardt, and  the  Spanish  Student's  Orchestra. 

A  concert  will  be  given  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  14th,  at  2:30  p.  M. 
The  funds  will  be  devoted  to  the  building  fund  of  the 
Hahnemann  (homceopathic)  Hospital,  which  is  to  be 
built  in  connection  with  the  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  Ward 
for  Sick  and  Destitute  Children.  The  orchestra  of 
fifty  musicians  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Fritz 
Scheel. 

Mme.  Nordica  sang  at  the  Maine  Musical  Festival 
last  month  and  gave  evidence  that  her  health  is 
completely  restored  and  her  voice  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. She  will  soon  start  out  on  a  concert  tour  under 
the  management  of  R.  E.  Johnson  &  Co.,  and  will 
probably  include  this  city  in  her  itinerary. 

Mr.  Otto  BendLx  will  give  his  second  classical  con- 
cert at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening, 
November  16th.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  John 
Marquardt,  the  well-known  violinist,  and  will  present 
a  very  interesting  programme. 


The  races  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Jockey  Club  at  the  Ingleside  track  opened  last 
Monday  with  an  excellent  programme,  and  there 
have  been  interesting  events  on  the  card  every  after- 
noon through  the  week.  The  wet  weather  Thursday 
had  little  deterrent  effect  on  the  admirers  of  the 
' '  sport  of  kings."  and  there  is  every  probability  of  a 
large  crowd  being  in  attendance  this,  the  first  Satur- 
day afternoon.  On  Monday,  November  8th,  the 
second  week  will  begin,  and  after  next  Saturday  the 
races  will  be  over  at  the  Oakland  track  for  a  fort- 
night.   

"The  First  Bora "  has  at  last  been  given  in  Lon- 
don by  Daniel  Frohman's  American  company.  Lon- 
don, it  seems,  did  not  appreciate  or  enjoy  the  local 
realism  of  the  piece,  and  the  first-night -audience  was 
more  puzzled  than  pleased. 


Al  Hayman  is  expected  in  San  Francisco  in  a  few 
days,  doubtless  to  look  after  his  theatrical  fences. 


Of  course 

you  want  some  of  that  $2,000. 
And  of  course  you  want  good  tea 
— Schilling's  Best — your  money 
back  if  you  don't  like  it — at  your 
grocers. 


Sparkling-  Brilliancy, 
Creamy  Heart, 
Ripe    Mellow    Flavor, 
show    precisely   why 

Evans' 
Ale 


lisis    vron     Us    way    and     a 
world-wide  reputation. 

At  all  Holds. 
Restaurants  and  Cafes. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Poriland.  San  Francisco.  Eos  Ancclc 


Perfectly  Fit" 


Refreshed,  inspired,  strengthened.    That's 
how  you  always  feel  if  you  drink 


The  nutriment  of  prime  beef,  deliriously  prepared.  Especially  bene 
ficial  for  invalids  and  for  athletes  in  training.  Prepared  in  a  minute 
with  cold  or  hot  water. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  &  Company,    Chicago. 

"Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free. 


For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Bosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.   M.    ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

Tel.  Sutler  1031.     Residence,  529  Golden  Cite  Ave. 


Dorflinger's 
American 
Cut  Class 

Everything  in 
Cut  Glass  for 
the  Table. 

Beautiful   pieces  lor  Wedding- 
and  Holiday  Gifts. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  "  K,"  just  out. 

C.  DORFLITSGER  &  SOIVS, 
915  Broadway,  New  York. 


BAI 


REGISTERED 


CRYSTALS 


A'ew  Diuretic,  EhwvaJtor  TEnxc  Cereal.  Endorsed 
by  physicians  in  cas\s//  u\m  and  irritable  Digestive 
Organs,  and  Eidneyjiyoubsk.  Emollient,  attractive, 
palatable.    Unsurpa^OiinnnaM'hole  range  of  cereals. 

PAnPHLET /d  CfflBKISCTUMPLE  FHEE. 
Cnrrvalled  In  AnrerleoJ&rSEiiro^^    Ask  Dealers  or 
Write  to  Farweli/i  Rh/es.Xaierf\ivD.  N.  Y..U.S.A. 


Argonaut 

Clubbing  List  for  1898 

Ey  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  con- 
cessions in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 

following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office. 
Subscribers  in   renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodi- 
cals will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes. 
Argonaut  and  Century  (with  Portraits)  £8. 50 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scrlhner's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bound  Table 5.00 

Argonaut  and  "Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Republican) 4.50 

Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  Week     New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4.35 

Argonaut,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World 5.35 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly   5 .90 

Argonaut     and     English      Illustrated 

Magazine 4.70 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.  6.30 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life 7.76 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7.60 

Argonaut     and      Demorest'i      Family 

Magazine 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Current  literature 6.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.35 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 4.36 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 6.76 

Argonaut  and  Llppincott's  Magazine..  5.60 

Argonaut  and  North  American  Review  7.60 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Llttell's  Living  Age 9.00 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly 

Argonaut  and  Illustrated  Amei 
Argonaut  and  International  M 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


What  strange  and  silly  things  women  will  do  to 
improve  their  complexions  is  shown  by  the  recent  case 
of  the  Worcester  {England)  girl  who  killed  ht-rself 
by  eating  wax  candles  to  give  her  countenance  an 
aristocratic  pallor.  Much  more  sensihle  is  the  advice 
of  Mrs.  Emily  Crawford,  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Truth,  who  has  found  a  marvelous 
heauiifier  in  Vichy  water  from  the  Celestins  Spring. 
The  other  springs  are  just  as  good,  or  better,  on  the 
spot,  but  the  water  they  furnish  hot  does  not  preserve 
so  well  its  qualities  in  bottle.  English  beauties  ruin 
their  complexion  by  the  use  and  abuse  of  soap. 
The  compound  of  oil  and  alkali  in  that  substance 
clogs  the  skin,  and  ends  by  deadening  it.  Vichy 
water  contains  the  alkali,  but  mixed  in  away  that 
prevents  it  tarnishing  the  most  delicate  bloom.  It 
cleanses  thoroughly.  A  wine-glassful  on  a  sponge  is 
enough  to  use  as  a  final  wash,  after  the  face  has  been 
fin>t  plunged  into  pure  ordinary  water.  But  last 
Monday's  papers  contained  even  belter  news  for  the 
woman  who  wants  a  beautiful  complexion  and  wants 
its  immediately.  Nicola  Tesla,  the  famous  elec- 
trician, has,  it  seems,  invented  an  electrical  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  he  declares  a  woman  can  retain 
the  soft  skin  of  babyhood  as  long  as  she  lives.  Mr. 
Tesla  found,  hy  microscopical  examination,  that  the 
skin  is  covered  with  minute  microbic  organisms  that 
drop  upon  it  from  the  polluted  air.  This  scales  off 
when  an  electric  current  is  applied.  "He  has  de- 
vised a  reclining  chair,  upon  which  the  subject  lies. 
Two  wet  sponges  are  applied  to  her  feet  and  two  to 
her  arms.  The  current  is  turned  on,  the  skin  is 
electrified,  and  the  microbes  fall  oft." 
♦ 

A  young  American  lady  started  a  new  fashion  at 
Deauville  which  became  quite  the  vogue.  After  the 
bath,  instead  of  doing  up  her  wet  hair  in  a  knot  or 
down  in  a  plait,  Miss  X.  has  remained  on  the  beach 
the  whole  morning  until  luncheon  with  her  long 
auburn  tresses  well  brushed  and  artistically  undu- 
lated, but  loose  on  shoulders,  and  her  lovely  head 
protected  only  by  a  sun-shade,  adorned  the  first 
morning  with  a  row  of  pearls,  the  day  after  with  a 
tiny  garland  of  verveine  leaves.  This  she  calls 
coiffure  niriide,  and  now  (writes  a  correspondent) 
all  the  French  young  ladies  who  have  good  heads  of 
hair  turn  up  their  eyes  in  supplication  to  their  mam-  | 
mas  for  permission  to  do  the  same  as  Miss  X.  ; 
those  who  have  scanty  and  short  chevelures  turn  up 
their  noses  in  disgust,  and  declare  that  the  thing  is 
outrageously  ridiculous. 

A  prize  was  lately  offered  by  an  English  newspaper 
for  the  prettiest  selection  of  Christian  names  for  girls, 
either  new  and  invented  for  the  occasion,  or  old  and 
disused.  The  list  supplied  was  not  very  enticing. 
Perhaps  the  most  successful  ideas  were  for  the  appli- 
cation to  girls  of  the  names  of  more  flowers  than  are 
now  in  general  use.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
rose,  lily,  and  violet  should  monopolize  the  name- 
giving  office  as  they  do  in  England.  Clematis, 
Lauresline,  and  Eglantine  were  suggested.  Pansy  is 
already  popular  in  this  country.  A  good  hunting- 
ground  for  uncommon  Christian  names  is  a  copy  of 
"  Debrett's  Peerage,"  for  there  is  a  whim  for  singular 
names  in  "upper  circles."  Lady  Aberdeen's  name, 
"  Ishbel,"  is  invariably  misprinted  "  Isabel,"  and  has 
to  be  corrected  on  proof.  Lady  "  Aline,"  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Lord  Dunraven,  generally  comes  from 
the  printer  as  "Alice."  Lady  Breadalbane's  name 
is  "  Alma,"  a  pretty  and  feminine-sounding  cogno- 
men, but  one  that  dates  its  owner  too  closely. 
"Idina"  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Lord  Abergavenny.  Among  the  original  names  that 
a  very  few  moments'  turning  over  of  "  Debrett"  has 
disclosed  are  Aglaia,  Amicie,  Alberica,  Florinda, 
Fiorina,  Montagu,  Ninfa,  Josette,  Alrington, 
Melesina,  Leopoldina,  Albinia,  Lorina,  and  Marcia ; 
while  maDy  old  names  rarely  heard  are  found  in  the 
same  list  of  titled  ladies,  such  as  Lavinia,  Cornelia, 
Ernestine,  Annabel,  Joanna,  Veronica,  Camilla, 
Juliana,  Adeliza,  Araminta,  Honoria,  and  scores  of 
others  of  the  same  description. 


every  warm  day  in  gondolas  and  sandolos,  with 
children  and  servants.  In  the  huts  are  books  and 
work,  afternoon  tea  service,  and  bathing-suits,  all 
cared  for  by  the  "beach  guards."  The  Venetians 
are  very  domestic,  and  (writes  a  correspondent  of  ihe 
New  York  Times)  whole  families  may  be  seen  bath- 
ing together  —  father,  mother,  and  children,  all 
healthy  and  well  formed,  in  bright  and  picturesque 
dresses,  which  add  to  the  feast  of  color  that  Nature 
herself  provides.  There  is  a  glamour  about  bathing 
in  the  Adriatic  which  affects  one  greatly.  There 
never  was  such  soft,  warm  water.  It  feels  like  warm 
oil.  Then  the  surroundings  are  so  beautiful,  with 
the  color  of  the  sea  and  sky,  and  the  red  and  yellow 
sails  of  the  boats,  that  one  feels  steeped  and  swathed 
in  beauty.  After  the  bath  comes  afternoon  tea,  with 
visitors  from  the  other  huts,  and  all  the  news  and 
gossip  of  the  city  ;  then  a  walk  along  the  dunes, 
where  many  wild  flowers  grow,  and  then  the  row 
home  in  a  sunset  glow  to  which  no  pen  can  do  justice. 

Dr.  Paul  Gamier,  a  French  specialist  in  lunacy, 
has  been  giving  some  information  about  the  insane 
men  and  women  who  follow  celebrities  about  and  fall 
in  love  with  them.  The  doctor  has  to  send  two  Pr 
three  women  of  this  sort  to  asylums  every  month,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  the  cases  by  the  public.  Good- 
looking  priests,  the  doctor  declares,  are  notably  marks 
for  the  attention  of  such  females.  After  the  priests, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree,  come  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment whose  names  are  most  frequently  in  the  news- 
papers, or  who  make  good  speeches  in  the  chamber, 
the  authors,  and  the  handsome  actors.  The  latter, 
like  the  priests,  have  often  been  threatened  by  their 
jealous  admirers.  In  some  instances,  women  have 
gone  to  the  theatres  with  loaded  revolvers  ready  to  fire 
at  them,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  have  failed  to 
carry  out  their  purpose.  As  to  actresses,  Dr.  Gamier 
states  that  their  dangerous  adorers  are  terribly  nu- 
merous. Mrae.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  sometimes  to  be 
watched  over  very  carefully.  Her  worshipers  secrete 
themselves  in  all  sorts  of  places  in  order  to  see  her 
enter  or  leave  her  theatre  or  her  residence.  The 
special  detectives  have  had  to  interfere  on  two  noted 
occasions  in  order  to  save  the  famous  actress  from  the 
bullets  or  the  daggers  of  maniacs  who  resolved  to 
injure  or  kill  her  because  she  refused  to  respond  to 
their  flatteries  and  passionate  declarations  of  love. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


It  is  curious  how,  even  in  that  stronghold  of  tradi- 
tion and  prejudice,  the  English  Parliament,  the 
bicycle  has  brought  about  a  complete  overthrow  of 
the  unwritten  laws  in  regard  to  dress.  Many  of  the 
members,  either  for  health  or  pleasure,  have  taken 
up  bicycling,  and  use  their  wheels  instead  of 
broughams  or  riding-horses.  A  costume  adapted  to 
the  latter  means  of  locomotion  would  be  manifestly 
absurd  in  the  former  ;  so  soft  felts  or  the  democratic 
derbys  have  replaced  the  tall  silk  hats  which  used  to 
be  de  rigueur,  and  short  coats  are  now  seen  on  the 
rotund  figures  of  the  lords  and  commoners  who,  ten 
years  ago,  would  have  felt  that  they  had  committed  a 
solecism  if  they  had  worn  anything  but  the  conven-  j 
tional  frock-coat.  Even  the  once-abhorred  yellow 
shoes  are  now  tolerated  ;  and  it  is  predicted  that  if  j 
the  present  bicycle  craze  continues,  woolen  hose  and  | 
knickerbockers  will  not  be  considered  infra  dig; 
for  an  Englishman  who  once  breaks  bounds  never 
stops  short,  as  an  American  instinctively  would  do  at 
certain  limits  ;  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  wears  whatever  best  pleases  him. 

The  Venetian  Four  Hundred  live  on  the  Lido— as  ' 
;r.  inland  near  Venice  is  called — in  what  they  j 
"  huts."  They  are  built  on  the  beach,  and  con-  j 
- r  two  rooms  and  wardrobes.     Here  they  come  J 


The  Alleged  Insult  to  Liliuokaiani. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  : 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  October  25,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  October 
4th  you  have  given  some  of  your  space  to  comments 
on  a  dispatch  from  Chicago,  in  which  my  name 
figures  prominently  in  an  alleged  insult  to  my  former 
queen. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  my  name  got  mixed  up 
in  this  dispatch,  because  I  have  never  had  the  honor 
of  traveling  with  her  majesty  at  any  time  or  on  any 
train.  I  have  spent  the  whole  summer  in  Ann  Arbor, 
so  you  can  plainly  see  that  I  could  not  be  traveling 
between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  with  the  queen. 
I  went  to  Chicago  to  meet  Mr.  Wilder  and  the  girls 
mentioned  in  the  dispatch,  and  possibly  the  reporter 
got  my  name  from  the  hotel  register. 

Mr.  Wilder  stopped  over  a  day  with  me  in  Ann 
Arbor,  and  on  seeing  the  report  in  the  Chicago  paper 
pronounced  it  a  fake,  and  he  assured  me  his  party 
was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  queen. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  well  know  your  reputation  for 
honesty  and  fairness,  and  as  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
falsely  accuse  and  condemn  innocent  persons  than  to 
set  matters  right  again,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
give  as  much  publicity  to  your  apology  as  you  did  to 
the  charge  against  me. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  L.  C.  Atkinson. 

The  Argonaut  reprinted  a  portion  of  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  concerning  this  matter  which 
was  published  in  the  San  Francisco  morning 
papers.  We  said  that,  if  the  dispatch  were  true, 
the  young  Hawaiians  accused  of  insulting  the  ex- 
queen  needed  to  mend  their  manners.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  the  accusation  against  Mr.  Atkinson  is 
false,  and,  as  it  is  false  concerning  him,  it  is  prob- 
ably false  concerning  all  mentioned  in  the  dispatch. 
We  are  sorry  if  any  false  impressions  should  have 
been  made  from  the  Argonaut's  reprinting  the  erro- 
neous dispatch  concerning  the  conduct  of  these 
young  Hawaiians,  and  can  only  say  that  we  did  not 
give  these  assertions  as  facts  on  our  own  authority, 
but  simply  commented  on  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch, without  indorsing  it.  The  Argonaut  has  often 
pointed   out  the  danger   of  believing  anything  one 


sees  in  the  daily  papers,  and  we  rarely  reprint  even 
the  most  unimportant  statement  from  a  daily  paper 
without  verifying  it.  In  the  case  above,  we  reprinted 
the  dailies'  dispatch  without  verifying  it,  although  we 
did  not  indorse  it.  It  is  another  lesson  to  us,  if  one 
were  needed,  of  the  utter  unreliability  of  the  daily 
press.  _ 

A  Suffering  Reader's  Plaint. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  October  25.  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  1  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting through  your  columns  that  some  action  be 
taken  to  suppress  further  literary  efforts  on  thepirt 
of  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter.  I  consider  this 
appeal  justified  both  from  private  and  public  reasons. 
Speaking  personally,  I  must  confess  myself  to  be  one 
of  this  writer's  victims.  Whenever  I  enter  a  book- 
store I  see  one  of  those  fatal  yellow-backed  abomina- 
tions, with  Mr.  Gunter's  name  figuring  in  bold  black 
type  on  the  front,  staring  me  in  the  face.  I  go  to 
the  other  end  of  the  store  and  try  to  think  of  better 
things,  but  an  irresistible  influence  draws  me  back, 
and  presently  I  find  myself  sneaking  home  with  the 
last  emanation  of  this  gentleman's  distorted  imagina- 
;ged  to  my  bosom.  Then  I  lock  myself  in  ray 
room  and  the  fatal  debauch  begins.  These  literary 
excrescences  are  to  me  what  strong  drink  is  to  some. 
1  can  not  keep  away  from  them  and  they  are  slowly 
sapping  the  foundation  of  my  moral  and  intellectual 
being. 

Putting  on  one  side  my  private  experiences,  let  me 
draw  your  attention  to  a  wider  reason  for  action,  that 
which  affects  the  public.  Statistics  have  recently 
been  published  showing  the  alarming  increase  of  in- 
sanity during  late  years.  Medical  men  affirm  that 
they  are  unable  to  attribute  any  proper  cause  for  it. 
I  place  my  finger  on  it  without  hesitation — it  is 
Gunter  !  Could  not  this  be  made  a  government  mat- 
ter, and  either  a  quiet  retreat,  with  a  moderate  pen- 
sion, or  the  governorship  of  the  proposed  new  colony 
of  Hawaii  be  arranged  for  this  irrepressible  fabri- 
cator of  romantic  freaks? 

I  can  not  write  further  at  the  present  moment,  as 
my  bookseller  has  just  sent  me  "  Ballyho  Bey,"  and 
the  fatal  weakness  is  again  on  me. 

Yours,  both  in  sorro*  and  anger, 

Sarah  Turnbull. 
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Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 

RflMFIIfF'Q  Fress-Cuttlng  Bureau  will  send 
nUlflLlnL,  U  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
15  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Romeike.  130  Fifth 
Avenne,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


When  General  George  Sheridan  was  camping  on 
the  Lower  Mississippi,  his  negro  boy,  Harry,  was  one 
day  asked  by  a  friend  whether  the  general  was  not 
terribly  annoyed  by  the  mosquitoes.  "No,  sah  !  " 
said  Harry  ;  "in  the  evenin',  Mars'  George  is  so 
'toxicated  he  don't  mind  the  skeeter,  and,  in  the 
niornin"  the  skeeters  is  so  'toxicated  they  don't  mind 
Mars'  George." 

Once  a  clergyman  of  considerable  eminence  but 
sensational  proclivities  volunteered  to  write  anony- 
mously for  the  Sun,  In  his  first  article  he  made 
the  amazing  blunder  of  trying  to  adapt  himself  to 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  worldly  and  reckless  lone 
proper  to  a  Sunday  newspaper.  Mr.  Dana  chuckled 
quietly,  and  sent  the  manuscript  back,  after  indorsing 
it,  in  blue  pencil,  "This  is  too  damned  wicked." 

A  guide  was  recently  showing  a  party  of  ladies 
through  a  museum,  explaining  the  various  objects 
as  they  went  along.  "This,"  he  said,  taking  up  a 
sword,  "is  the  weapon  with  which  Balaam  threatened 
to  kill  his  ass."  "  I  never  learned,"  interrupted  one 
of  the  ladies,  "that  Balaam  had  a  sword.  What 
I  have  read  in  history  is  that  he  wished  he  had  one  to 
kill  his  ass."  "  Well,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  this 
is  the  sword  he  wished  he  might  have  had." 


In  the  early  days  of  sleeping-cars  two  men  slept  in 
one  berth.  One  day  a  tall,  lanky  man  engaged  a 
berth  from  the  late  George  M.  Pullman.  Pullman 
handed  him  the  check  and  said:  "1  shall  sell  the 
other  check  to  that  berth  to  another  man,  of  course." 
The  lanky  man  wound  himself  up  to  his  full  height  ; 
then  unwound  himself  again.  "Young  man,"  he 
said,  "the  person  who  can  get  into  one  of  your  berths 
when  I  am  wound  up  in  it  is  welcome  to  the  accom- 
modation."   This  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Right  Rev.  George  Herbert  Kinsolving,  assistant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Texas,  is  a  giant  of  six  feet  four 
inches,  and  walks  along  with  an  easy  stride  that 
always  excites  attention.  One  morning  he  was  hurry- 
ing along  a  street  in  a  strange  city  (says  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen),  wearing  a  slouch  hat,  when  a  newsboy, 
who  had  been  following  him  with  great  curiosity,  at 
length  called  out:  "Say,  mister,  be  you  Buffalo 
Bill?"  "No,  my  son,"  replied  the  bishop,  as  his 
eyes  twinkled  with  merriment;  "1  am  Texas 
George." 

Dean  Farrar  relates  that  Sims  Reeves  was  once  an- 
nounced to  sing  at  a  small  public  dinner  at  which 
Dickens  presided,  and,  as  happened  not  infrequently, 
Mr.  Reeves  had  something  the  matter  with  his  throat 
and  was  unable  to  attend.  Dickens  announced  this, 
and  the  announcement  was  received  with  a  general 
laugh  of  incredulity.  This  made  Dickens  very  angry, 
and  he  rose  manfully  to  the  defense  of  the  delinquent. 
"  My  friend,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,"  he  said,  quietly, 
"  regrets  his  inability  to  fulfill  his  engagement,  ow- 
ing," he  added,  with  caustic  severity,  "  to  an  unfortu- 
nately amusing  and  highly  facetious  cold." 


"  Doc"  Wood,  who  became  noted  as  "the  Great 
American  Condenser,"  was  a  member  of  the  Sun's 
staff,  and  it  is  related  that  Wood  won  Mr.  Dana's 
heart  completely  by  his  remarkable  feat  of  condensing 
a  half-column  poem.  The  verses  were  the  composi- 
tion of  a  favored  contributor.  There  was  a  standing 
order  from  Mr.  Dana  that  this  particular  contributor's 
verses  should  have  "  a  good  show."  But  on  one 
occasion  there  were  thirty  columns  of  important  mat- 
ter and  only  fifteen  columns  of  space.  The  night 
editor,  not  daring  to  leave  out  the  half-column  poem, 
in  Mr.  Dana's  absence,  sent  a  proof  of  it  down-stairs 
to  "Doc"  Wood  and  asked  him  if  it  could  not  be 
condensed.  The  "Great  American  Condenser"  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative,  and  forthwith  the  poem  was 
reduced  to  something  like  this  : 

"  '  Do  you  love  me?' 

'No!' 

'  Then  1  go  ! '  " 
The  audacity  and  cleverness  of  the  thing  tickled 
Mr.  Dana,  and  from  that  time  he  became  the  patron 
and  chief  encourager  of  the  "  shortest  poem"  com- 
petitive strife. 

Carl  Schurz,  in  campaigning  a  dozen  years  ago,  was 
making  speeches  in  the  West,  and  Eugene  Field  was 
detailed  by  a  Chicago  paper  to  accompany  him.  In 
a  small  town  in  Michigan  (says  the  New  York  Sun) 
no  one  had  been  selected  to  introduce  the  speaker. 
Schurz  and  Field  walked  up  on  the  platform  and 
were  greeted  with  a  loud  cheer.  Schurz  asked  the 
newspaper  man  to  introduce  him,  and  Field,  am- 
bling to  the  front  of  the  platform,  said,  in  a  very 
husky  voice  :  "  Ladies  und  shentlemens,  I  regred 
dot  I  haf  such  a  sore  throat  dot  I  can  not  address 
dis  evenings.  I  am  very  sorry  alretty  for  dis  disap- 
pointment. Howefer,  1  am  more  dan  bleased  to  tell 
you  dot  I  haf  with  me  my  young  yournalislic  frendt, 
Mr.  Eugene  Field,  of  Chicago,  und  he  vill  now  speak 
to  you  about  steel  rails,"  When  Field  began  this  in- 
troduction, Schurz  was  puzzled,  and  when  he  con- 
cluded it  the  speaker  of  the  evening  looked  angry. 
Despite  Mr.  Schurz's  preliminary  explanation  that  he 
really  was  Mr.  Schurz,  the  people  who  heard  him  on 


that  occasion   have  been  divided   in   opinion   as  to 
whether  the  speaker  was  Schurz  or  Field. 

The  late  Mr.  Justice  Denman  once  tried  a  case  in 
an  agricultural  parish,  which  mainly  turned  upon  the 
recollections  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  One  of  t)  ese 
was  a  hale  and  vigorous  yeoman  of  eighty-five,  whose 
erect  figure,  keen  intelligence,  and  clear  testimony 
created  so  strong  a  sensation  in  the  court  that  the 
judge  questioned  him  concerning  his  mode  of  life. 
The  witness  explained  that  he  was  a  vegetarian  and  a 
total  abstainer.  The  judgp,  in  dismissing  him,  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  all  who  were  present  might  profit 
by  his  example,  and  then  the  next  witness  was  called. 
This  was  another  yeoman,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  fully  a  match  for  him  in  strength, 
activity,  and  intelligence.  As  he  was  about  to  retire, 
the  judge  stopped  him,  with  the  observation:  "I 
presume  that  you,  also,  Mr.  Greenfield,  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  your  strength  and  faculties  to 
a  careful  observance  of  the  same  sobriety  and  of  the 
same  regimen  which  have  been  so  well  described  to 
us  by  your  brother?"  "  Ha'n't  been  to  bed  sober 
for  fifty  years,  my  lord,"  was  the  unblushing  and  un- 
expected reply. 

^ 

An  Episcopal  clergyman,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
who  belongs  to  the  Order  of  Elks  (says  the  New  York 
Tribune),  attended  a  meeting  the  other  evening. 
The  chairman,  noticing  his  presence,  said:  "I  see 
our  reverend  brother  among  us  this  evening.  As  this 
is  such  an  unusual  occurrence,  I  think  he  will  have  to 
be  assessed  five  dollars."  The  rector  put  his  hand 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and,  marching  up  to  the 
desk,  put  down  his  little  V,  and  made  a  nice  little 
speech,  in  which  he  told  how  glad  he  was  to  be  with 
his  brother  Elks,  and  ended  by  inviting  them  to  come 
and  hear  him  preach  the  next  Sunday  evening. 
Some  one  moved  that  the  Elks  accept  the  invitation 
and  go  in  a  body  to  their  brother's  church,  which  was 
unanimously  carried.  The  next  Sunday  evening 
the  front  pews  of  the  church  were  filled  with  Elks, 
and  when  the  reverend  gentleman  ascended  his 
pulpit,  he  said  :  "  I  am  delighted  to  spe  so  many  of 
my  brother  Elks  here  this  evening,  but  as  it  is  such 
an  unusual  occurrence  with  the  most  of  them,  I  think 
they  should  each  be  assessed  one  dollar.  Let  your 
light  so  shine,"  etc.  The  way  the  silver  dollars  rat- 
tled on  that  plate  was  a  caution. 


Give  us  Rest. 

This  is  the  prayer  of  the  nervous  who  do  not 
sleep  well.  Let  them  use  Hostelter's  Stomach  Bit- 
ters and  their  prayer  will  be  speedily  answered.  In- 
somnia is  the  product  of  indigesiion  and  nervousness, 
two  associate  ailments,  soon  remedied  by  the  Bitters, 
which  also  vanquishes  malaria,  constipation,  liver 
complaint,  rheumatism,  and  kidney  complaints. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


St£tfdman's  Soothing  Powders  for  fifty  years  the 
most  popular  English  remedy  for  teething  babies  and 
feverish  children. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent 


1.RAIWAV 


The  question  not  pressed :  Woman  lawyer— 
"  How  old  are  you?"  Woman  witness — "  I  think  I 
must  be  about  your  age." — Truth. 
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A  good  lamp-chimney  deal- 
er keeps  Macbeth  and  no 
other. 
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Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


IDEAL    PLEASURE    BOATS 

That  do  not  have  to  wait  for  wind.  Her- 
cules Gasoline  Launches  and  Yachts  are 
safe,  sure,  and  speedy.  None  of  the  smoke, 
heat,  or  danger  of  the  steam  engine.  Built 
in  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices  to 
HERCULES  CAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 
215  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SMITH" 

CASH    STORE 

Market  Street  Ferry,    S.   F.,   Cal. 
CHRISTMAS    GIFTS. 

Child's  Picture  Books,  bound 5c  to  25c 

Bound  Books,  n<r  family  library 15c,  20c,  25c 

Dolls,  for  little  folks 10c.  15c,  25 

Dolls,  for  little  misses 50c,  $r.oo,  $1.50 

Games,  more  than  ever  before 10c  to  $5.00 

Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  goodies  for  the  table. 
everything  for  the  Christmas  tree,  everything  for 
father,  mother,  sister,  and  brother.     Send  for  our  list. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.,  Nov.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B,  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  9  a.  m.,  Nov.  2,  7, 
12,  17,  22,  27,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay).  Steamer  Ponuma,  2  p.  m., 
Nov.  3,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  20,  Dec.  3,  7,  11,  15,  20.  24,  28. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  g  A.  H„  Nov 
2,  6.  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Piego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  1 1 
A,  M„  Nov.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20.  24,  28,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  iq  a.  m,,  second  of  every  month. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing, 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOlt  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN    HOUR  OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 

connecting  at   Hong   Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 

No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Steamer.     From  San   Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1X07. 

Coptic     (Via  Honolulu).Tlnu  ndny,  November  18 

Gaelic TuPKday,  December  7 

Doric... 1  Via  Honolulu)     Tuesday,  December  28 
lielgic     (Via  Honolulu). ..  .Saturday,  January  15 
Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For   freight   and    passage    apply   at   company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 

D.  D.  STU  BBS,  Secretary. 


Pfnlllfc  Honolulu   and    Auckland    for 
j  m»  Sydney,  Thursday,  November 

11,  1897,  at  2  p.  m. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu  only,  Tuesday,  Novem- 

(olipRih  E£&J?  *  '•  "•  Special 

.  Spreckelg  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  South anipton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Paul Nov,  17 Dec.     8...   Dec,  29 

St.  Louis Nov.  24. . .  .Dec.  15. . .  .Jan. 

Paris Dec.    1 Dec.  22 Jan. 

KED   STAB  LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.     From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Friesland Nov.  17  I  Southwark Dec.     8 

Kensington Nov.  24     Noordland Dec.   15 

Westernland Dec.     1  [  Friesland. Dec.   22 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St.,  Grand   Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  TORK-QCEENSTOWN-LIVEKPOOl 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don in  3K  hours. 

TEUTONIC Nov.  10 Dec.  is 

BRITANNIC Nov.  17 Dec.  11 

MAJESTIC Nov.  24 Dec.  2g 

ADRIATIC Dec.    1 

GERMANIC Dec.    8 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent,  New  York  ; 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent,  Chicago. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  offices. 


MPS 


-— .  UPON    THE  rf^i  £%f 

lPamburQ*Hmerican  JLine's 

SUPERB  TWIN-SCREW  EXPRESS  STEAMER 

Auguste  Victoria 

leaving  New  York  on  January  27,  1898,  and  returning  00  April  6. 

'TT'HESE  cruises  take  you  to  the  cradle-land  of  all  our  art,  literature  and  re- 
LL  ligion  where  vou  can  gather  memory  pictures  for  all  future  life.  Also  pro- 
^"  viding  one  with  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Canea  (Crete),  a  town  interest- 
ing from  its  association  with  the  recent  Eastern  troubles.  There  is  no  way  or 
reaching  these  places  with  greater  comfort  and  safety,  and  it  is  the  only  way 
by  which  you  avoid  innumerable  customs  inspections,  frequent  transfers,  tae 
packing  and  unpacking  of  baggage,  and  many  other  annoyances. 

Rates  of  Passage  from  $450  P«  Berth  upward. 

(   Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Malaga   (Granada  and  Alhambra),  Algiers, 
\    Qenoa,  Vlllefranche  (Nice),    Bizerta    (Tunis),  Alexandria  (Cairo 

J    and  the  Pyramids),  Jaffa  (Jerusalem,  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead 


Gbe  itinerary 

Induces :  )   Sea),U"Beyrouth    (Damascus),   Constantinople,    Athens,    Canea 

V.   (Crete),  Palermo,  Naples  and  Genoa. 

Passengers  wishing  to  remain  longer  In  Europe  have  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  steamer 
at  Genoa  on  her  second  stop  there  and  returning  to  America  hv  any  steamer  of  the  line  from 
Hamburg,  Southampton  or  Cherbourg,  up  to  August  1,  1898. 

\iioth.-r  i.-crtirsioii  lit  .hrap.-r  rat.-,  and  on  the  phttie  of  personally  conducted  tours,  has  been 
arranged,  per  steamer  COI.rMBIA,  to  leave  Hamburg  Feb ru an' 12  and  Genoa  February  -1, 
1898.     Duration,  M  days.  ,  ,, 

For  further  particulars,  descriptive  pamphlets,  rates,  etc.,  address 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE, 

37  Broadway,   La  Salle  &  Randolph  Sts.,  401  California  St.,   70  State  St.,  337  Walnut  St 
New  York.  Chicago.  San  Francisco.  Boston.         Philadelphia. 
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November  8,  1897. 


The  Farquharson-Castle  Wedding. 
There  was  a  pretty  wedding  last  Thursday  after- 
noon at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Castle, 
2424  Steiner  Street.  The  bride  was  her  daughter, 
Miss  Blanche  Castle,  and  the  groom  was  Mr. 
Charles  David  Farquharson.  Both  are  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  among  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
The  wedding  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the 
presence  of  relatives  of  the  contracting  parlies  only 
by  Rabbi  Jacob  Yoorsanger  and  Rev.  Horatio 
Stebbins.  There  were  no  attendants.  Afterward 
there  was  a  reception  and  many  of  their  friends 
called  to  congratulate  the  newly  wedded  couple. 
Conversation  and  the  service  of  refreshments  were 
enjoyed,  and  a  couple  of  hours  were  pleasantly 
passed  in  the  parlors.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farquharson 
have  gone  on  a  southern  trip  and  will  return  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.  The  wedding  presents  were  ele- 
gant and  costly. 

The  Miller-Prather  Wedding. 
Si.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  in  Oakland,  was 
beautifully  decorated  and  brilliantly  illuminated  last 
Wednesday  evening  when  Miss  Myrah  Gray  Prather 
and  Mr.  Harry  East  Miller  were  united  in  marriage. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  L.  Prather 
and  the  groom  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Albert  Miller.  They 
are  both  well  known  in  society  circles  on  both  sides 
of  the  bay. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  nine  o'clock  by 
Rev.  Robert  Ritchie.  Miss  Belle  Mhoon  was  the 
maid  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Jessie 
Glascock,  Miss  Carrie  Haven,  Miss  Juliet  Garber, 
-  and  Miss  Marguerite  Jolltffe.  Mr.  C.  O.  G.  Miller 
acted  as  best  man,  and  the  ushers  comprised  Mr. 
George  Wheaton,  Mr.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mr.  Horace 
Miller,  and  Mr.  S.  Bell  McKee.  After  the  ceremony 
there  was  an  informal  reception  and  a  supper  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  father,  1004  Tenth  Street, 
which  was  attended  only  by  relatives  and  very  inti- 
mate friends.  On  Thursday  the  bride  and  groom 
left  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  State. 
They  will  reside  in  Oakland. 


residence,  1450  Sacramento  Street.  Covers  will  be 
laid  for  eighteen.  Their  mother,  Mrs.  William  M. 
Gwin,  Sr.,  who  has  been  quite  ill  for  some  time,  is 
now  fully  restored  to  health,  and  will  be  present  to 
meet  her  friends.  The  other  guests  are  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Blanding,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  George  C. 
Boardman,  Mrs.  William  R.  Smedberg,  Baroness 
von  Schroder,  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase.  Mrs. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute,  Mrs.  Hor- 
ace L.  Hill,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Ashe,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  and  Mrs.  Charles   Page. 


The  Cinderella  Dances. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Cinderella  Dances  will  be 
be  held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
December  22d.  The  other  two  meetings  will  be  on 
the  evenings  of  January  26th  and  February  gth. 
They  will  be  in  the  form  of  assemblies. 

The  patronesses  are  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mrs.  C.  de 
Guigne\  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Brigham,  Mrs.  Percy  P.  Moore,  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn, 
Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Mrs.  Austin  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Joseph 

A.  Donahoe,  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin. 

Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 
The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  held  its  first  meeting 
of  this  season  last  night  at  Lunt's  Hall,  and  the  affair 
proved  an  unqualified  success.  The  reception  com- 
mittee comprised  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Gor- 
don Blanding,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  Antoine 
Borel,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  William  Ingra- 
ham  Kip,  Mrs.   Mountford  S.   Wilson,  Mrs.  Joseph 

B.  Crockett,  and  Mrs.  Percy  P.  Moore.  The  club 
was  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon  to 
lead  the  cotillion,  and  four  pretty  figures  were  danced, 
the  debutantes'  march  being  the  first.  Mr.  Sheldon's 
partner  was  Miss  Lillian  Follis.  There  were  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  present  in  all. 

There  were  twelve  debutantes,  all  handsomely 
gowned,  in  the  first  set.  They  comprised  Miss 
Lillian  Follis,  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Edna 
Hopkins,  Miss  Helen  Thornton,  Miss  Borel,  Miss 
Muriel  Atherton,  Miss  Grace  Sanborn,  Miss  Clara 
Hamilton,  Miss  Laura  Van  Wyck,  Miss  Therese 
Morgan,  Miss  Helen  Thomas,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Carroll.  Light  refreshments  were  served  during  the 
evening,  and  the  dance  ended  at  midnight.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  club  will  be  on  Friday  evening, 
November  19th. 

The  Coleman-Gwin  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman  and  Miss  Carrie  Gwin  will 
entertain  a  party  of  ladies  at  luncheon  to-day,  at  their 


The  Government  Tests  show  Royal 

snperior  to  all  others. 

Leavening  gas,  no  yeast  germs. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Whittier  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  William  Robinson  Whittier  gave  a  lunch- 
parly  to  a  number  of  debutantes  last  Wednesday  at 
her  residence  on  Jackson  Street.  The  round  table 
was  prettily  decorated  with  Cecil  Bruner  roses.  An 
elaborate  menu  was  enjoyed. 

The  guests  of  Mrs.  Whittier  were  Miss  Gertrude 
Carroll,  Miss  Therese  Morgan,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney, 
Miss  Leontine  Blakeman,  Miss  Florence  de  Long, 
Miss  Helen  Coleman,  Miss  Helen  Thomas,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ames,  Miss  Lillian  Follis,  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Salisbury. 

The  Murphy  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Murphy  gave  a  delightful  lunch-party 
last  Thursday  in  her  parlors  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in 
honor  of  her  debutante  daughter,  Miss  Adelaide 
Murphy.  The  table  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  the  afternoon  was  very  pleasantly 
passed. 

The  others  present  were  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury,  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Denman, 
Miss  Emma  Butler,  Miss  Florence  Josselyn,  Miss 
Isabel  Preston,  Miss  Alice  Cobden  Hoffman,  Miss 
Leila  Voorhies,  Miss  Helen  Thomas,  Miss  Hamilton, 
Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood,  the  Misses  Hooper,  Miss 
Ware,  Miss  Clay,  Miss  Sinclair,  Miss  Marie  Wells, 
and  Miss  Stranahan. 


The  Tay  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Tay  gave  a  delightful  matinee 
tea  last  Saturday  at  her  residence,  3005  Jackson 
Street,  and  entertained  many  of  her  friends  most 
hospitably.  The  house  was  prettily  decorated  with 
pink,  red,  and  golden-hued  blossoms  and  appeared 
very  attractive.  Mrs.  Tay  was  assisted  in  receiving 
by  Mrs.  O.  V.  Walker,  Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall, 
Mrs.  William  Hulbert  Morrow,  Mrs.  L.  S.  B.  Saw- 
yer, Mrs.  E.  P.  Danforth,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Marriott,  Miss  Mabel  Andrews,  and  Miss 
Adeline  Deming. 

The  Boggs  Matin. ;e  Tea. 
A  matinee  tea  was  given  last  Saturday  by  Mrs. 
John  Boggs,  at  her  residence,  1330  Sutter  Street,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  her  daughter,  Miss  Alice 
Boggs.  Yellow,  pink,  and  white  formed  the  motive 
of  the  handsome  floral  decoration  of  the  rooms. 
Those  who  assisted  in  receiving  were  Mrs.  Richard 
Bayne,  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Tubbs,  Miss  Gwendolen  Over- 
ton, of  Los  Angeles,  Miss  Mary  Kip,  Miss  Clemen- 
tina Kip,  Miss  Hattie  Belle  Goad,  Miss  Juliet  Garber, 
Miss  Eugenia  Ware,  Miss  Stabler,  Miss  Coleman, 
and  Miss  Harvey. 

The  Keeney  Matinee-Tea. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney  gave  a  matinee-tea  last 
Saturday  at  her  residence,  2423  Fillmore  Street,  to 
introduce  her  daughter,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  into 
society  circles.  The  rooms  were  beautifully  deco- 
rated and  there  were  a  couple  of  hundred  callers. 
The  hostess  and  her  daughter  were  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving by  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman,  Miss  Genevieve 
Goad,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll, 
Miss  Mamie  Polhemus.  Miss  Helen  Thornton,  Miss 
Kathro  Burton,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ames,  Miss  Marie 
Wells,  Miss  Julia  Crocker,  and  Miss  Emma  Butler. 

A  dinner-party  was  given  after  the  tea,  and  it  was 
attended  by  the  foregoing  young  ladies  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  :  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Buckbee,  Mr.  Walter  Martin,  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Greenwood,  Mr.  Chester  Fernald,  Mr. 
Redick  Dupeni,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre,  Mr.  Southard 
Hoffman,  Mr.  William  Howard,  Lieutenant  L.  F. 
Kilboume,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Gardner, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  B.  Holladay. 

The  Gould  Lunch-Party. 
Miss  Gould  gave  a  pink  luncheon  recently  at  her 
home  in  honor  of  her  engagement  to  Dr.  S.  P. 
Tuggle.  Her  guests  were  Miss  Stephenson  and 
Miss  Margaret  Sinclair,  of  Oakland,  Miss  Annie 
Clay,  of  Fruitvale,  Miss  May  Lowell,  Miss  Masten, 
Miss  Anna  Wainwright,  Miss  Emma  Fisher,  Miss 
Atkinson,  Miss  Georgiana  Nightingale,  Miss  Gris- 
wold,  and  Miss  Sadler. 

The  Henley  Lunch-Party. 
Miss  Guinette  Henley  gave  a  lunch-party  last 
Tuesday  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barclay  Henley,  2131  Green  Street,  as  a  com- 
pliment to  Miss  Marie  Wells.  The  floral  decorations 
were  exceedingly  pretty.  The  others  present  were 
Miss  Ardella  Mills,  Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood,  Miss 
Leontine  Blakeman,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Kathro 
Burton,  Miss  Florence  Stone,  Miss  Bernie  Drown, 
and  Miss  Helen  Thornton. 

The  Sumner  Theatre- Party. 
Colonel    and    Mrs.    Frank  W.   Sumner    gave  a 
theatre-party  at  the  Baldwin  last  Tuesday  evening, 


complimentary  to  Miss  Emma  Fisher  and  Miss  Gould, 
whose  engagements  were  announced  recently.  After 
the  performance  a  supper  was  enjoyed  at  the  home  of 
the  host  and  hostess  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

The  party  comprised  Colonel  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Sumner,  Miss  Anna  Fisher,  Miss  Gould.  Miss 
Lowell,  Miss  Hand,  Miss  Anna  Wainwright,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Andrews,  Dr.  S.  P. 
Tuggle,  and  Lieutenant  Humphreys,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Warfield  Dinner-Party. 

General  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Warfield  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Saturday  evening  at  the  California  Hotel 
in  honor  of  the  Second  Brigade  Staff,  N.  G.  C,  and 
their  wives.  It  was  a  very  elaborate  affair.  The 
menu-cards  were  a  special  feature.  They  were 
miniature  canvas  tents,  set  upon  a  bed  of  moss  and 
surmounted  by  a  pole  bearing  an  American  flag. 
Within  the  tents  the  courses  of  the  menu  were  dis- 
played. 

The  guests  of  the  evening  comprised  Colonel  J. 
G.  Giesting,  Colonel  G.  F.  Hanson,  Major  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Jansen,  Major  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Wegener, 
Major  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hosmer,  Major  C.J.  Evans, 
Major  D.  S.  Dorn,  Captain  S.  L.  Napthaly,  Cap- 
tain Douglas  White,  and  Miss  Giesting. 

Charity  Entertainments. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  taken  by  society 
people  in  the  Model  Doll  Show  that  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  mornings,  afternoons,  and  evenings, 
November  23d  and  24th.  Competition  in  entries  is 
becoming  lively,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  the  affair,  which  will,  of  course,  be  mod- 
eled upon  the  lines  of  the  doll  show  in  New  York 
city,  which  was  a  most  fashionable  affair. 

The  Buford  Kitchengarden  will  give  a  musicale 
and  tea  from  four  until  six  o'clock  this  afternoon  at 
the  Century  Club.  1215  Sutter  Street.  This  worthy 
organization  is  greatly  in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on 
its  charitable  work  during  the  winter,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance.  The 
musical  programme  will  be  rendered  by  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards, Herr  Anton  Schott,  Mr.  Arthur  Weiss,  the 
Berkeley  Glee  Club,  and  others. 

The  King's  Daughters  will  give  a  musical  enter- 
tainment next  Monday  evening  at  the  Century  Club. 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Horatio  Livermore.  The 
proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  charity  fund. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Associated  Charities  an  ex- 
hibition of  needle-work  and  laces  will  be  held  in  the 
Maple  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  December  2d, 
3d,  and  4th.  Professionals  and  amateurs  are  re- 
quested to  contribute  to  the  exhibition.  If  any 
articles  are  sold,  the  price  will  be  given  to  the  ex- 
hibitor. Contributions  must  be  sent  to  the  Maple 
Room  on  November  29th  and  30th,  between  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  committee  in  charge  comprises  Mrs. 
Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Mrs.  Beverley  MacMonagle, 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Austin  C.  Tubbs,  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods. 


A  Koyal  Alliance. 

The  Apollinaris  Water  Co.,  Ltd.,  shippers  of  the 
Apollinaris.  Queen  of  Table  Waters,  andjohannis, 
Ltd.,  \vho=e  water  is  called  the  King  of  Table 
Waters,  have  consolidated. 


THE  ALEXANDRIA 

781  SUTTER  STREET. 

Newly  furnished,  first-class  family  hotel. 

Cars  direct  to  all  parts. 
Table  unsurpassed.  Kates  Reasonable. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO- 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI     PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

|U|  p  A    I  Properly  prepared   and  promptly 

IYI  C  f\  Lb      served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


HALUSVe'etabU 


.Sicilian 


HAIR  RENEWER 


Prevents  the  hair  from  fall 

ing  out,  and  makes  a  new 

growth  come  in.    You 

save  what  you  have 

and  get  more.  No 

gray  hair.  ^f^V~|)S 


MONT-ROUGE 

VINEYARD, 

Livermore  Valley,  California. 

'PARIS  EXP0SITI0Ti889  GOLD  MEDAL1 

THE    HIGHEST   AWARD. 

CHAUCHE  &  BON 

17  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Hotel 


Bertling 

7)4  BUSH  ST. 

wF5i  SeU't't  Famii>' 

,  m'm      >£&  nc       SB  I'.  Hotel,  convenient 

slmm  cm*     V°*~ Ht  to  sbopping  and 

'  *:%5  business  centre, 

.^ : and  all  car  lines. 


otel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,,  CAL. 


The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


BO  MINUTES   FKOM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Magnificent  Scenery  and  Drives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  months  64  degrees,  excell- 
ing that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 

Headquarters  of  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club 
and  Tennis  Tournaments. 

R.   H.   WARFIELD  CO., 

(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 


In ii nil ii  r r un 


The 

Hotel 

Granada 


N.  W.  Cor.  Sutter  and  Hyde  Sts. 

Is  now  open  to  receive  guests.  The  finest 
and  best  equipped  Family  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 


HOTEL  PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 

MOST  SELECT  FAMILY  AND 

TOURIST  HOTEL    ON  THE 

—       PACIFIC    COAST. 


Sanitary  Plumbing.  Cuisine  Perfect. 

Rates  Reasonable. 

O.  M.  BREXNAN,  Proprietor. 


PALACE  THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel     or   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


November  S,  iSgy. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Kemi  Chabot  and  the  Misses  Chabot  have 
returned  to  Oakland  for  the  winter  from  their  country 
place,  "  Villaremi,"  where  they  spent  the  summer. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cluness  have  returned  to  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Coulter,  of  San  Diego,  have  been 
visiting  Miss  M.  B.  Brittan  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  0.  K.  Hopkins  and  Miss  Mabel  Hopkins 
have  taken  rooms  at  the  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Edgar  A.  Keithley,  of  Portland,  has  returned 
to  the  city,  and  will  be  at  the  Pleasanton  until  the 
holidays. 

Mr.  Alfred  Larkin,  who  has  been  visiting  his  home 
in  Portsmouth,  Mass.,  expects  to  return  here  early  in 
December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  will  remain  in 
New  York  until  late  in  November,  and  possibly 
longer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  will  live  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  in  New  York,  until  their 
Fifth  Avenue  residence  is  completed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Redding  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Mowe  will  reside  at  2629  California  Street  during 
the  winter.  Mrs.  Redding  and  Mrs.  Mowe  will  re- 
ceive on  Wednesdays  in  January. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Niles,  of  Los  Angeles,  are 
guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Drown  and  Miss  Drown  were 
in  San  Jose"  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  IlirT,  of  Denver,  are  guests  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Florence  Sharon,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Sharon,  of  Oakland,  left  for  the  East  last 
Monday.  She  will  spend  the  winter  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Cleghorn  and  his  daughter,  Princess 
Kaiulani  of  Hawaii,  sailed  for  Honolulu  on  Tuesday 
on  the  Oceanic  Liner  Australia. 

Colonel  Bernard  Peyton  and  Miss  Eugenie  Peyton, 
who  went  across  to  Carlsbad  several  months  ago, 
have  returned  to  their  residence  near  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  and  Miss 
Robinson  arrived  in  Washington  last  Monday. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Swift  is  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  and  Miss  Lillie  J.  Lawlor 
are  in  New  York.  Miss  Lawlor  will  soon  go  on  to 
Paris. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Martin  is  in  New  York. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Niebaum  went  East  last  Thurs- 
day, and  expect  to  be  away  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Murphy,  of  St.  Louis,  are 
guests  at  the  Hotel  Granada. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  her  sons,  Mr.  Callaghan 
Byrne  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  who  have  been  abroad 
and  in  the  Eastern  States  for  several  months,  are  en 
route  home  by  the  southern  route.  They  may  visit 
in  Los  Angeles  for  a  couple  of  weeks  before  returning 
here. 

Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bouvier  have  returned  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  David  Jacks,  of  Monterey,  registered  at  the 
Pleasanton  yesterday  for  a  few  days. 

Captain  L.  W.  Mix  is  in  New  York,  having  re- 
turned from  Europe  on  the  American  Liner  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Casserly,  nie  Cudahy,  are  in 
New  York  at  the  Holland  House. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Balch,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton. 

Mr.  V.  F.  Hatch,  of  New  Bedford,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Dr.  J.  P.  E.  Heintz,  of  Monterey,  has  removed  to 
this  city  and  is  residing  at  807  Suiter  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  Lovell  have  returned  to 
town  for  the  winter,  and  are  at  1619  Clay  Street. 
Mrs.  Lovell  will  be  at  home  on  Tuesdays. 

Mr.  George  W.  Van  Kaughnet  has  returned  from 
Nevada,  and  is  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  George  A.  Newhall  has  returned  to  town  from 
Burlingame  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  and  Miss  Hill  have  re- 
turned home  after  a  lengthy  residence  in  Paris.  They 
arrived  here  on  Monday  night  from  St.  Louis,  where 
they  stopped  en  route  from  New  York,  and  are  now 
in  San  Jose 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  E.  E.  Eyre,  Miss  Eyre,  and  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Eyre  have  come  up  from  their  country 
home  at  Menlo  Pari:,  and  will  spend  the  winter  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan  went  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  last  week. 

Mr.  Marsden  Manson  is  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Miss  Virginia 
Fair  have  returned  to  New  York. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Widemann  and  Miss  Wide- 
mann  returned  to  Honolulu  on  Tuesday  on  the 
Oceanic  steamship  Australia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Larzelere  are  among  the  per- 
manent guests  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Miss  Kathro  Burton,  daughter  of  Colonel  George 
H.  Burton,  will  leave  here  shortly  to  visit  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Pearce,  U.  S.  A.,  ?iie  Burton,  at 
Fort  Logan,  Colo. 

Mr.  Louis  B.  Parrott  and  the  Misses  Parrott  are 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  John  I.  Sabin  and  the  Misses  Pearl  and  Irene 
Sabin  went  down  to  Los  Angeles  on  Monday  for  a 
brief  stay. 

Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson  was  among  the  week's 
guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  Cornelius  O'Connor  is  lying  dangerously  ill  in 
his  home  on  O'Farrell  Street. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Alvord,  of  Visaiia,  is  a  guest  at  the 
California  Hotel. 

Mr.  Sidney  M.  Van  Wyck,  Jr.,  was  a  guest  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  last  week. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Simpson  is  in  New  York. 
Mr.  James  L.  Flood,  Mr.  Nat  G.  Messer,  Mr.  T. 
C.  Friedlander,   Mr.  Eugene  Garber,  Mr.  Clarence 


Mackay,  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Ludwig  have  returned  from 
a  fortnight's  visit  to  Mr.  Flood's  Hacienda  Santa 
Margarita,  in  San  Diego  County.  They  made  a 
brief  stay  in  Los  Angeles  on  their  way  north. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bishop,  of  Honolulu,  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Hobart  is  now  convalescent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  the  Misses  de 
Young,  and  Mr.  Charles  de  Young  will  arrive  from 
Europe  and  the  East  to  day. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  C.  M.  Shortridge  and  Miss  Short- 
ridge  have  taken  rooms  at  the  California  Hotel  for 
the  winter. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Tobin  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Williams  have  returned  from 
the  East,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Mark  McDonald,  of  Santa  Rosa,  was  among 
the  week's  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jordan,  of  Boston,  are  at  the 
Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  M.  Basman  is  here  from  London  and 
will  pass  the  winter  with  her  mother.  Mrs.  Alexander 
Forbes,  at  her  residence  at  2604  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the 
Yukon  District  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 
left  here  last  Thursday  for  Belfast,  Ireland,  to  meet 
his  wife  and  family.  He  will  possibly  return  here 
next  April  or  May, 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  left  for  New  York  city  last 
Thursday,  and  will  be  away  about  two  months. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  F.  A.  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S. 
Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Morgan,  of  Jackson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Troost,  of  Berkeley,  A.  L.  Young, 
J.  C.  Magee,  and  A.  L.  Crawford. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais  during  the  past  week  were  Mr.  J.  A.  Gibbs,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  R.  Bruce,  Mrs.  Mary  Reeve,  Mrs. 
C.  A.  McCollam,  Miss  McCollam,  Miss  Mary  Ross, 
ML-s  Alice  Ross,  Mrs.  O.  G.  Hallelt,  Mrs.  William 
Halliday,  Mrs.  Alexander  Center,  Miss  Center,  Cap- 
tain R.  R.  Searle,  Mr.  H,  B.  Madison,  Mrs.  Thomas 
G.  Taylor,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Blake,  Miss  Mary  E.  Blake, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  Davis,  Mr.  E.  R.  Bogart,  Miss  Blanch 
R.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  McKinzie,  Miss  Dut- 
ton,  Mr.  E.  M.  Brook,  and  Mr  John  N.  Wright. 

Army  and  Navy  News, 

1'he  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

The  First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Colonel 
Evan  Miles,  is  preparing  to  leave  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  for  Fort  Logan,  Colo.,  exchanging  with 
the  Seventh  Infantry,  Colonel  Daniel  W.  Benham. 
The  regiments  are  under  orders  to  transfer  before 
November  16th. 

General  Alger  is  in  Detroit  on  personal  business, 
and  General  Miles,  by  direction  of  the  President,  is 
Acting-Secretary  of  War. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  George  D.  Meikeljohn 
arrived  here  on  Friday. 

General  J.  M.  Schofield,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Scho- 
field,  have  returned  for  the  winter  from  Bar  Harbor 
to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Miller,  wife  of  Admiral  Miller, 
commander  on  the  Pacific  Station,  arrived  here  on 
Monday,  and  sailed  on  Tuesday  on  the  Oceanic  liner 
Australia  to  join  her  husband  at  Honolulu. 

Colonel  John  I.  Rodgers,  U.S.  A.,  Colonel  Henry 
C.  Hasbrouck,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  Crosby  Miller, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  were  here  recently  on  artillery  inspec- 
tion service,  have  returned  to  the  East. 

Colonel  James  G.  C.  Lee,  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General,  U.  S.  A.,  is  here  on  a  visit.  Colonel  Lee 
is  now  chief  quartermaster  for  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  with  head-quarters  at  Chicago.  He  was  on 
duty  at  the  Presidio  from  1893  until  last  January. 

Commander  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N.,  on 
duty  at  Washington,  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Jackson,  Second  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  arrived  from  Portland  early  in  the 
week. 

Captain  Dr.  Charles  M.  Gandy,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  designated  assistant  to  the  chief-surgeon  of  the 
Department  of  California,  in  lieu  of  Captain  Dr. 
George  M.  Wells,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  relieved 
from  duty  in  this  department. 

Paymaster  Otis  C.  Tiffany,  U.  S.  N.,  attached  to 
the  Monterey,  died  at  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Hos- 
pital last  Sunday  afternoon  after  a  three  days'  illness. 

Captain  Marion  P.  Maus,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
aid-de-camp  to  General  Miles,  has  changed  his 
residence  to  728  Seventeenth  Street,  Washington. 

Captain  J.  B.  Burbank,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
was  in  Washington  last  week  on  official  business  in 
connection  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  New  York 
militia. 

Captain  Charles  A.  P.  Hatfield,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  his  troops  have  been  ordered  back  to 
Boise  Barracks  from  the  scene  of  Indian  disturbances 
at  Fort  Hall  Agency.  The  trouble  was  settled 
peacefully. 

Captain  Samuel  M.  Mills,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A 
has  been  granted   leave  of  absence  on  account  of 
sickness. 

Lieutenant  Frank  A.  Wilcox,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  returned  from  the  East. 

Lieutenant  A.  A.  Cabaniss,  Twenty-Fourth  In- 
fantry, U.  S,  A.,  is  at  Avalon,  Santa  Catalina.  on 
leave. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Connolly,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  attached  to  San  Diego  Barracks,  is  abroad  on 
leave.     He  is  now  at  43  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Lieutenant  G.  N.  Chase,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  is  now 
at  Pasadena. 

Lieutenant  George  LeR.  Irwin,  Fifth  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  enjoying  a  ten  days'  leave  of  absence. 

Ensign  Yates  Stirling,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N-,  and  Ensign 
Powers  Symington,  U.  S.  N.,  were  among  the  week's 
guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Second- Lieutenant  Henry  D.  Todd,  Jr.,  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  for  ten 
days  from  Tuesday. 

R.  C.  Schenck,  son  of  Pay  Director  Caspar 
Schenck,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  paymaster  in  the  navy. 


Pacific-Union  and  Bohemian  Clubs. 
There  have  been  various  paragraphs  in  the  papers 
recently  concerning  a  possible  fusion  between  the 
Pacific  -  Union  and  Bohemian  Clubs.  The  only 
ground  for  these  newspaper  rumors  seems  to  be  a 
capitalist's  suggestion  that  the  two  clubs  should 
occupy  a  magnificent  building  to  be  erected  for  them 
on  Union  Square  ;  that  the  fusion  be  merely  a  co- 
tenancy ;  that  the  two  clubs  remain  distinct  ;  that, 
while  occupying  the  same  building,  their  respective 
quarters  be  segregated.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
these  rumors  are  not  authoritative.  They  grew  up 
outside  rather  than  inside  of  the  clubs  concerned. 
In  the  clubs  there  has  been  no  talk  of  fusion,  and  no 
talk  of  occupying  a  joint  building,  unless  it  may  be  a 
languid  and  amused  discussion  of  the  newspaper 
rumors.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  such  arrange- 
ment could  be  brought  about,  however  reasonable  it 
might  seem.  Clubs  are  not  always  reasonable  in 
their  relations  to  one  another,  or  even  in  their  in- 
ternal relations.  While  such  an  arrangement  would 
seem  to  be  quite  practicable— a  handsome  building 
fronting  on  two  streets,  with  an  entrance  for  each  club 
on  each  street  and  each  one  independent  of  the  other — 
the  fact  remains  that  each  of  the  two  clubs  strongly 
desires  to  occupy  a  building  by  itself.  The  fact  that 
both  of  them  occupy  quarters  over  ground  floors  de- 
voted to  trade  secretly  rankles.  It  may  be  difficult" to 
understand  why,  but  the  fact  exists.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  other  clubs  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  exist  contentedly  under  such  conditions.  To 
mention  one,  the  Jockey  Club  of  Paris  is  one  of  the 
swell  clubs  of  the  world,  indisputably  the  leading 
club  of  Continental  Europe.  Yet  the  Jockey  Club 
occupies  only  part  of  a  building.  True,  it  is  on  one  of 
the  finest  corners  of  Paris — at  the  junction  of  the  Rue 
Scribe  with  the  Grand  Boulevard,  and  next  to  the 
Opera  Square — but  beneath  the  club's  quarters  are 
shops  and  cafes,  while  it  divides  the  upper  stories 
with  a  hotel  in  which  rasiaquoukres  and  rich  foreign 
riffraff  generally  may  lodge  for  a  stipulated  sum  per 
diem.  Yet  the  Jockey  Club  lives,  moves,  and  has  its 
being  over  shops,  and  cheek  by  jowl  with  lodgers. 
Apparently  we  in  San  Francisco  are  more  aristocratic 
than  they  in  Paris. 


A  course  of  twelve  lectures  by  Dr.  Amourette  M. 
Beecher — on  such  topics  as  "  Heredity,"  "  Health 
Talks,"  "Dropped  Stitches,"  "The  Mission  and 
Ministry  of  Fun,"  "Moral  Standards,"  "Threshing 
Old  Straw,"  and  "Fads,  Fancies,  and  Fashions" — 
have  been  arranged,  one  being  given  every  fortnight 
in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  and  in  the  evening 
at  eight  o'clock  (alternately),  in  the  Century  Hall, 
1 2 15  Sutter  Street.  They  are  known  as  ' '  The  Beecher 
Drawing-Room."  Twelve  transferable  coupons  for 
entire  course  of  lectures  can  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary  for  six  dollars. 


A  Particular  Art. 

The  illuminating  of  stationery  with  the  various 
heraldic  devices  is  a  particular  art.  Messrs.  Cooper 
&  Co.,  of  Market  Street,  have  unexceptional  facilities 
in  this  respect  for  the  proper  execution  of  such  work. 


Fine  Display  of  Art-Goods. 

Messrs.  S.  &  G.  Gump,  No.  113  Geary  Street,  have 
just  begun  to  show  their  European  importations  for 
this  season,  and  invite  their  patrons  and  the  public 
to  view  the  many  fine  and  interesting  novelties 
received  and  unpacked  so  far. 


—  Other  minds,  other  opinions,  but  the 
superiority  of  Huber's  Orchestra  is  conceded  by  all. 
Address :  20  O'Farrell  Street.  Telephone  :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 

—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


v^FIoSbaWatei 


'THE  UNIVERSAL  PERFUME^ 
FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF. 

TOILET  AND    BATH. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  AND  SUBSTITUTES. 


•*»&*    THE    «^" 

the  fER.FECTi?pJ9f  Whisky 

yMATVRED  &rftB°JTLEI>inB9AID 

miArantes  <ht  **)*  *«<•  pwity 
We  (jMarantie  theqiiAlity  unexetfted 

FOR  SALE  BY  PRINCIPAL  DEALERS- 

William  Wolff  &Co. 
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DISTRIBUTORS. 
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Educational. 


MR.  H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Having  just    finished    a    special     coarse    in 
singing  with 

MR.    WM.    SHAKESPEARE, 

of  London,  will  resume  teaching  Aug.  26th. 
1424  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 
1718     SACRAMENTO     STREET. 

French,  German,  and  English  School  for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  2d. 

MME.  E.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


E.    M.    ROSNER, 
ADVANCED   PUPILS    FOR    PIANO. 

Address  539  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031. 


MISS    MARJORIE    R.   JOHNSON, 

Accompanist  and  Teacher  of  Piano. 

Engagements  for  Concerts,  Receptions,  etc. 

614  Sutter  Street. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1897  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XL.— can  be  obtained 
at  this  office. 


£&~      A  delicious  drink, 
tups  a  nutritious  drink.   /  , 

4  An  invigorating  drink 


some  pianos 


ARE  THE  BEST. 

BYRON  MAUZY,  308 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  S,  1897. 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


1897-1898 


ILL   Kl'N    B ETWEE 


San  Francisco 

St.    LouiS   and 

Chicago 

THROUGH 

Lu*     Angeles,    El     P:i>i>,    Fort     Worth)    and 
Little  Rock 

TWICE    A    WEEK 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  B:30  p.  »»■ 
F&OH   COS    ANGELES, 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  iO:.TO  a.  m. 


The  superb  service  that  for  the  post  three  seasons  has 
made  this  ir;iin  the  most  popular  in  America,  will  be  con- 
tinued.    No  extra  cost. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  SYSTEM.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    ilue    to   arrive   at 

SAX    FI1ANCISCO. 

(Main  Line.  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    I         From  Ortobt;r24,  1897. 


•6.00  a     Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations. .         8.45  a 

7.00  a     Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento »°-45  a 

7.00  a     Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5-45  p 

7.00  a     Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  P 

7.30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallcjo,  Napa. 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6. is  r 

8.00A     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East...         8.45  p 
8.30  a     Niles,  San  Jose.  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento.   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4'5  i" 

•3  30  a     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale '7.15  p 

9.00  a  New  Orleans  Express,  Merced.  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara.  Los  Angeles,  Deming,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and   East 6.45  p 

9.00  a     Vallcjo.      Marline.:,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12.15  *" 

■1.00  p     Sacramento  River  Steamers *q.oo  p 

1.30  p     Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  P 

2.00  P     Livermore,   Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

VUalia 415  f 

4.00  p     Martinez.  San  Ramon.  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,El  Verano.andSantaRosa        9. 15  a 
4. 00  P     Benicia.Vacaviile, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Qroville,  and 

Sacramento io-4S  A 

4.30  P     Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7.15  P 

4.30  p     Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave   (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles..         7.45  a 
4.30  P     Santa  V£  Route.  Atlantic  Ex-press  for 

Mojave  and  East 6-45  p 

^5-3°  p     "Sunset   Limited."  Los   Angeles,  El 
Paso.  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock.  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10.15  A 

6.00  P     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9-45  a 

6.00  p     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7  -45  a 

18. 00  p    Vailejo h  45  p 

800  p  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 8.15  a 


SAX   LEASDKO  AN*I>  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street^) 


1*6.00  A. 
8.00A 

9-CO  A 
IO.OO  A 
lit .OO  A 
1 12. OO M 
1I.OO  P 
13.00  P 
4.OO  P 
5.OO  P 
5-30  P 
7.OO  P 
8.00  P 
9-00  P 

tt"   '5  *' 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

Fitchburg,  Elm  HURST, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

-Lorenzo,  Cherrv, 

and 

Haywards. 

£  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


■  7-»5A 
'9-45  a 
10.45  A 
11.45  A 
12.45  ' 
/i .45  P 
12-45  f 
U-45  p 
'5-45  r 
6.15  P 
7-45  p 
8-45  ' 
9-45  » 
10.50  P 


COAST   DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  Fe.l- 
ton,    Boulder  Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  P 

"2.15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io .  50  a 

4.15  p     Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos. ..         9.20  a 
fn-45  p     Hunters'    Excursion,    San  Jose   and 

Way  Stations J7.20  p 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 
From  SAN   FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

■7.15  9.00         II.OO  A.  M„       Jl.OO      *2.00       J3.OO 

•4.OO  I5.OO       •6.00  P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—         *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.  m.    lia.oo   *i.oo  I2.00  *3.oo  t4Q0  *5-oop.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6-55  a     San   Jose"    and   Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6.55  a 

9  00  a  San  Jose\  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 
Principal  Way  Stations 4.15  P 

10.40  a     San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 


II.30  A 
"2.30   P 


*3.I5    P 

*4 .15  P 
*5-oo  P 
5-3°  p 
6.30  P 
t"45  P 


San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,   Menlo  Park, 

Santa    Clara,    San     Jos*,    Gflroy, 

Hollister.     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove 

San  Jos*  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 


8.35  A 


•10.40  A 
*G.OO  A 

9  45  A 
1.30  P 
5-30  p 
7-30  r 
7-30  p 


a  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

I  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

tt  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

IT  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  5  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COSrPANY  will 
rail  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Cbairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

at   and    Stockton    Streets,  San    Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Willie—"  Pa,  what's  the  "Great  Divide?'"  Pa— 
"  It's  what  comes  alter  an  election." — Chiea^ 

"  I  can  tell  you,"  said  lie,  "  how  much  water  runs 
over  Niagara  Falls  to  a  quait."  "  How  much  ?"  re- 
plied she.  '"Two  pints."  —  Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

The  count's  fiancee  —  "  I  received  my  engagement- 
Ting  today.  Isn't  it  beautiful  ? "  Her  friend— 
"  Very  beautiful  !  Have  you  shown  it  to  the  count 
yet?"— PucJt. 

"Tell    me,  dear,  am    I   the   first    man    you    ever 
kissed?"     "  You  are  the  first  one  who  was  mean  and 
suspicious  enough  to  ask  me  that  question."—  Indian- 
urnal. 

••Why  is  it  thai  Chumpley  always  buys  another 
new  gun  at  the  opening  of  the  game  season?" 
"Because  the  one  he  had  the  year  before  never 
killed  anything." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Junior  counsel  (after  stating  case) — "  I  think  our 
client  has  a  good  cause  of  action."  Senior  counsel 
(doubtfully)  — "*  1  can't  see  it;  what  is  it?"  Junior 
counsel — "  He's  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars." — Puck. 

Asking  was  superfluous  :  Harriet — "And  so  Fred 
Dullwich  has  asked  you  to  marry  him,  has  he?" 
Margaret  (sighing  and  blushing)— "  Yes,  night  be- 
fore last!"  Harriet — "What  a  stickler  he  is  for 
formalities."—  Cleveland  Leader. 

Mrs.  Crimsonheak — "  What  are  you  in  such  deep 
thought  about,  John  ?"  Mr.  Crimsonheak — "  I  was 
only  thinking,  dear,  that  all  the  men  who  have  gone 
in  search  of  the  North  Pole  seem  to  have  been  mar- 
ried men." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Traveler  (to  the  ferryman  crossing  the  river) — 
"Has  any  one  ever  been  lost  in  this  stream?" 
Boatman — "No,  sir;  some  professor  was  drowned 
here  last  spring,  but  they  found  him  after  looking  for 
two  weeks." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

One  player — "Come,  Pete;  gil  a  move  on  !  Am 
yo*  gwine  ter  call  or  raise  or  jest  drapout?"  An- 
other player — "Gib  him  time.  'Tain't  de  propah 
t'ng,  t'  inierrup'  er  man  when  he's  kickin*  hisself  'cause 
he  done  went  in  a  jack-pot." — Puck. 


Oar  Society  Blue  Book. 

The  San  Francisco  "  Blue  Book  "  for  the  season  of 
1897-08  is  now  being  compiled. 

The  "Blue  Book"  contains  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  £lite  of  society  in  the  cities  and  towns 
included  within  its  purview. 

The  coming  edition  will  be  compiled  under  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  as  to  the  respectability  and  stand- 
ing of  those  whose  names  appear  in  its  lists  of  so- 
ciety people.  Business  houses  who  desire  the  only 
reliable  director)'  containing  the  private  addresses  of 
ladies  in  the  residence  districts  of  the  various  cities 
and  towns  referred  to  in  its  pages  will  do  well  to  send 
in  their  subscriptions  at  once,  as  the  edition  will  be 
limited  to  1,000  copies. 

The  work  is  almost  exclusively  circulated  among 
the  wealthy  and  refined  classes  of  our  people  ;  busi- 
ness men  generally  can  not  fail  to  see  the  advantage 
it  possesses  as  directory  for  first-class  patronage, 
especially  for  the  holiday  trade. 

The  permanent  guests  of  the  leading  hotels  who 
will  be  located  before  November  the  first,  for  the 
coming  season,  will  confer  a  favor  by  notifying  the 
respective  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  under- 
signed hotels  of  their  names  and  reception  days,  etc., 
for  publication  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Blue  Book 
in  the  Hotel  Department :  Palace  Hotel,  John  C. 
Kirkpatrick  ;  California  Hotel,  R.  H.  Warfield  ; 
Occidental  Hotel,  William  B.  Hooper  ;  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton,  O.  M.  Brennan  ;  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Ira  R. 
Doolittle ;  Hotel  Bella  Vista,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Tracy  ; 
Hotel  Wenban,  Mrs.'  Caroline  Blitz  ;  Hotel  Savoy, 
Mrs.  A.  Hesthal ;  Berkshire  Hotel,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Truesdell  ;  The  Colonial,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Johnson  ;  The 
Beresford,  Mrs.  H.  Chamberlain  ;  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Mrs.  Annie  Stuart  ;  The  Oliver,  Mrs.  M.  I.  Leach  ; 
The  Bradbury,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Irwin  ;  The  Plymouth, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Harron ;  The  Lenox,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Allen;  The  Granada,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Levy;  The 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  H.  Chamberlain  ;  Hotel  Alexan- 
dria, Mrs.  M;  A.  Buisley  ;  The  Renton.  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Keeler  ;  Hotel  Stewart,  Charles  Stewart-;  Hotel 
Rafael,  R.  H.  Warfield. 

Members  of  the  undersigned  clubs  will  please 
notify  their  secretaries  of  any  changes  in  address, 
etc.,  for  the  Club  Department  of  the  Blue  Book: 
Pacific  Union  Club,  Bohemian  Club,  Burlingame 
Country  Club.  Cosmos  Club,  Merchants'  Club, 
Union  League  Club,  University  Club,  San  Francisco 
Art  Association,  Concordia  Club,  Press  Club.  San 
Francisco  Verein,  Cercle  Francais,  Deutscher  Verein, 
etc 

The  rates  for  advertisements  are :  One  page,  $50  ; 
one-half  page,  $30  ;  one-fourth  page,  $20. 

Notice  of  change  of  residence  may  be  sent  to 
Charles  C.  Hoag,  editor  and  publisher,  225  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 
«     m     9 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market. 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5 


Funeral  director  (to  gentleman)— "  Are  you  one 
of  the  mourners?"  Gentleman — "Yes;  he  owed 
me  five  hundred  dollars." — Ex. 


CONSUMPTION   CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for_  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  wDl  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recrpe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noyes,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Ex-Minister  Hannis  Taylor  is  appearing  in  the  reviews  and 
the   daily   press,    telling   the  secrets  of  his 

Washington  '     r 


AND 

McKinley 


Spanish  prison-house.  According  to  him, 
Premier  Canovas  had  no  intention  of  grant- 
ing reforms  to  Cuba.  His  successor,  Sagasta,  is  believed 
to  be  much  more  liberal.  At  all  events,  Spain  has  promised 
through  Sagasta  to  give  to  Cuba  an  autonomous  government 
similar  to  that  which  the  Dominion  of  Canada  possesses. 
To  this,  the  United  States  could  hardly  demur. 

President  McKinley  is  now  entering  on  a  very  difficult 
phase  of  the  Cuban  business.  Congress  is  shortly  to  con- 
vene. The  jingo  journals  throughout  the  country  are  clam- 
oring for  intervention.  As  soon  as  Congress  meets,  the  jingo 
congressmen  will  raise  a  similar  clamor,  and  in  both  Senate 
and  House  there  will  resound  wild   shrieks  for  intervention 


on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales.  During  the  last  session, 
Speaker  Reed  put  a  stopper  on  the  eloquence  of  demagogic 
politicians  in  the  House  by  keeping  the  session  confined  to 
the  matter  for  which  it  was  called,  to-wir,  the  tariff  bill. 
Speaker  Reed  sat  on  the  safety-valve  of  the  House,  and  if 
occasionally  the  bottled-up  steam  of  some  jingo  congressman 
began  to  whistle,  the  rotund  Speaker  simply  sat  a  little  more 
firmly  and  shut  off"  the  escaping  steam. 

But  when  Congress  convenes  in  December,  no  such  ex- 
pedient can  be  repeated.  Both  Senate  and  House  will  be 
shrieking  for  war.  President  McKinley  will  find  himself 
freely  interrogated  as  to  why  he  has  not  intervened,  and,  if 
he  be  not  a  man  of  exceeding  firmness  of  purpose,  Congress 
will  push  him  to  the  verge  of  war. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  recall  an  episode  in  American 
history  when  another  president  was  also  urged  on  to  war  by 
the  demagogic  politicians,  the  shallow  newspapers,  and  the 
jingoes  of  that  day.  The  time  we  speak  of  was  in  the  year 
1793.  The  President  was  George  Washington.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  French  revolutionists  had  apparently  turned  the 
heads  of  many  American  citizens.  French  cockades  were 
worn  in  all  the  great  cities,  and  the  song,  "  Ca  ira  !  The 
Aristocrats  to  the  Lantern" — the  song  of  the  French  sans* 
culottes— was  heard  at  every  tavern  dinner.  France  had 
beheaded  her  king  and  had  declared  war  on  England. 
Washington  favored  neutrality.  He  issued  a  proclamation 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1793,  calling  on  all  good  citizens  to  take 
no  part  in  aiding  or  abetting  either  France  or  England. 

This  proclamation  was  received  with  a  storm  of  disap- 
proval. The  wounds  of  the  Revolutionary  War  had  not 
yet  healed.  Great  Britain  was  bitterly  hated.  She  still  re- 
tained her  arrogant  attitude  toward  the  United  States  ;  she 
still  maintained  her  right  to  search  American  ships  and 
seize  American-  seamen  ;  she  still  refused  to  vacate  certain 
frontier  forts — in  short,  her  attitude  was  such  that  it  made 
every  American's  blood  boil.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
had  helped  us  in  our  revolution  ;  some  of  her  best  blood 
had  been  shed  on  the  American  side  ;  she  had  even  loaned 
us  money  in  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  and  $2  300,000  of 
that  money  yet  remained  unpaid.  With  these  conditions 
existing,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  pressure  brought 
upon  Washington  was  enormous.  This  country  was  the 
friend  of  France,  the  enemy  of  England.  Why  not,  then, 
take  sides  with  France  ?  Why  not,  at  least,  pay  to  France 
the  money  which  we  had  borrowed  from  her  ?  But  Wash- 
ington's great  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, demurred.  He  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
Treasury  was  empty,  and  even  were  it  overflowing,  we 
could  not  pay  this  money  to  France  without  aiding  her  in 
her  struggle  with  a  power  which  was  at  peace  with  the 
United  States. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  in  these  days  to  conceive  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  outcry  against  General  Washington.  Din- 
ners were  held  in  the  coffee-houses  of  the  large  cities,  such 
as  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  in  which  France  was 
toasted  and  scurrilous  songs  were  sung  about  Washington. 
Two  noted  editors,  Philip  Freneau  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  in  their  jingo  journals  attacked  the  private  character 
of  Washington  with  the  most  infamous  slanders.  Crowds 
patrolled  the  streets  of  the  larger  cities,  wearing  the  white 
cockade  and  singing  revolutionary  songs.  All  of  this  agita- 
tion was  fomented  by  the  feather-brained  French  minister, 
Citizen  Genet,  who  spent  his  time  in  adding  fuel  to  the 
flames. 

But  a  reaction  came.  The  people's  faith  in  Washington 
could  not  be  shaken  by  these  hair-brained  tavern  brawlers, 
these  demagogic  politicians,  these  infamous  journalists. 
Gradually  the  force  of  Washington's  position  was  seen,  and 
the  better  element  of  the  country  began  to  rally  to  his  sup- 
port. The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  on  May  17,  1793, 
held  a  great  meeting,  discussed  neutrality,  and  declared 
Washington's  actions  to  be  wise  and  salutary.  On  the  22d 
of  July,  the  Boston  merchants  followed  their  example.  On 
the  Sth  of  August,  the  business  men  of  New  York  city 
assembled  in  front  of  Trinity  Church  and  indorsed  Wash- 
ington's action  concerning  neutrality.     Addresses   came   by 


every  mail  from  important  points,  such  as  Richmond,  Alex- 
andria, Baltimore,  Princeton,  Newark,  Hartford,  Beverly,  and 
Salem.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  country  had  deter- 
mined to  support  Washington's  policy — with  the  exception 
of  Congress.  That  body  passed  a  resolution  making  a 
requisition  on  the  States  for  80,000  militia,  and  also  to  se- 
quester all  debts  owing  to  British  subjects.  But  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1794,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was 
signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
Washington  triumphed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  all 
opposition  to  neutrality  and  all  opposition  to  the  treaty  had 
disappeared — except  in  Congress.  It  was  reserved  for  that 
body  to  insult  the  President.  On  the  22d  of  February, 
1796,  the  House  refused,  by  resolution,  to  congratulate  the 
President  on  his  birthday.  The  22d  of  February  had  been 
celebrated  ever  since  1783.  Yet,  to  show  their  resentment 
at  the  wise  and  sagacious  policy  of  Washington,  the  House 
insulted  him  on  the  22d  of  February,  1796. 

In  1793,  there  was  every  provocation  to  lead  the  United 
States  to  war.  In  1S97  there  is  none.  Yet  George  Wash- 
ington, one  of  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  of  Americans, 
stilled  his  justifiable  anger  and  repressed  the  rage  of  his 
fellow-citizens  because  he  considered  war  unwise.  No  one 
could  call  him  cowardly.  He  had  just  led  his  distracted 
country  through  the  horrors  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Yet  such  was  his  wisdom  as  well  as  his  courage  that  he 
withstood  the  clamor  of  his  own  countrymen  for  a  war 
which  he  considered  an  unwise  one. 

Let  President  McKinley  ponder  long  and  wisely  before 
he  shall  take  any  steps  which  shall  involve  this  country  in 
war.  Let  him  not  mistake  the  shrieks  of  sensational  news- 
papers or  the  clamor  of  congressional  demagogues  for  the 
sound  public  opinion  of  the  nation.  Let  him  reflect  that 
George  Washington  had  infinitely  greater  provocation  toward 
war  and  a  much  more  warlike  sentiment  to  meet  among  his 
own  countrymen  than  exists  to-day.  Let  President  Mc- 
Kinley pause  before  he  departs  from  the  wise  rule  laid  down 
by  George  Washington — that  it  is  unwise  and  unpatriotic  to 
involve  this  country  in  a  war  which  does  not  touch  our 
honor,  and,  least  of  all,  in  a  profitless  foreign  war. 

As  the  complete  returns  from  the  elections  are  received,  the 
„      „  lesson   we    read    from    them    last    week    is 

The  Results  of 

Last  Week's  emphasized.      It  can  not  be  denied  that  the 

Elections.  wave    of    confidence    that    swept    McKinley 

into  the  Presidential  chair  and  gave  the  control  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  the  Republicans  has  been  seriously 
shaken.  Republican  majorities  and  pluralities  have  been  cut 
down,  the  Democrats  have  increased  their  lead,  and  New 
York  and  Kentucky,  which  gave  their  electoral  votes  to  Mc- 
Kinley last  year,  are  now  found   in  the  Democratic  column. 

Elections  were  held  in  twelve  States.  In  five  of  them  no 
State  officers  were  elected,  and  therefore  no  comparison  can 
be  made  with  the  voles  of  former  years.  In  Maryland, 
where  the  Republicans  secured  a  plurality  of  32,224  for 
McKinley  and  18,767  in  the  Slate  election  of  the  year  be- 
fore, a  legislature  was  elected,  and,  while  the  Republicans 
will  have  a  majority  in  both  houses,  it  is  by  an  extremely 
narrow  margin.  In  the  last  legislature  the  Republicans  had 
a  majority  of  43  on  joint  ballot ;  this  year's  election  reduces 
the  majority  to  17.  The  Democrats  have  carried  Virginia, 
Colorado,  and  Kansas,  two  of  which  were  formerly  Repub- 
lican States,  and  the  Republicans  have  gained  in  South 
Dakota  as  compared  with  the  election  of  last  year,  but  not 
as  compared  with  that  of  1894. 

The  result  in  New  York  city  was  to  have  been  expected, 
and  has  no  political  significance  beyond  the  power  given  to 
Tammany,  but  the  result  in  the  State  at  large  has  signifi- 
cance. Last  year  McKinley  carried  the  State  with  a  plural- 
ity of  268,469  ;  in  1894,  Black  was  elected  with  a  plurality  of 
156,108  ;  in  1895,  the  Republican  plurality  was  90,146. 
This  year  the  Democratic  candidate  has  a  plurality  of  58,- 
000,  a  loss  to  the  Republicans  of  more  than  300,000  as  com- 
pared with  last  year. 

In  Ohio  the   Republicans   have  kept  their  contro! 
legislature,  but  their  plurality  has  been  decreased 
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ously.  In  1S94  the  plurality  for  secretary  of  state  was  137,- 
087  ;  in  1895,  for  governor,  it  was  92,622  ;  in  1896,  it  was 
47,497  ;  and  this  year  it  is  26,500.  In  Iowa  there  is  a  simi- 
lar falling  off.  In  1 894,  the  Republican  plurality  was  79, 396  ; 
in  1S95,  Drake  was  elected  governor  on  the  Republican 
ticket  with  a  plurality  of  59,256  ;  McKinley's  plurality 
last  year  was  65,552  ;  and  this  year  the  plurality  is  30,988. 
In  Nebraska  the  Democrats  and  Populists  had  a  plurality  of 
only  3,202  in  1S94  ;  in  1S96  it  was  13,470  ;  and  this  year  it 
is  in  excess  of  13,000. 

For  twenty  years  Kentucky  remained  in  the  Democratic 
column,  and  was  regarded  as  an  almost  unassailable  part  of 
the  Solid  South.  In  1S95,  however,  a  Republican  governor 
was  elected,  with  a  plurality  of  8,912,  and  last  year  Mc- 
Kinley  carried  the  State.  There  was  reason  to  hope  that 
Kentucky  might,  at  least,  be  classed  as  a  doubtful  Stite,  but 
this  year  it  returns  to  its  Democratic  allegiance  with  an  old- 
time  plurality  of  15,000.  Massachusetts  gave  a  plurality  of 
154,542  to  Wolcott  for  governor  and  173,265  to  McKinley 
last  year  ;  this  year  Wolcott  receives  a  plurality  of  85,956. 
Pennsylvania's  pluralities  of  241,397  in  1S94  and  295,072 
in  1896,  are  cut  down  to  124,381  this  year. 

Such  is  the  story  told  by  the  elections  this  year.  Had 
McKinley  lost  New  York  and  Kentucky,  both  of  which 
went  Democratic  this  year,  his  majority  of  95  in  the  electoral 
college  would  have  been  cut  down  to  27.  McKinley  re- 
ceived a  plurality  of  603,514  on  the  popular  vote  last  year  ; 
the  Republican  loss  in  last  week's  elections  aggregates 
626,31 1.  It  is  clear  that  a  corresponding  loss  in  a  general 
election  would  mean  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Re- 
publican candidate.  This  year's  elections  will  have  no 
effect  upon  the  political  complexion  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  practically  none  upon  that  of  the  Senate. 
But  they  present  ground  for  serious  reflection  as  to  what  will 
be  the  result  of  the  elections  to  be  held  next  year.  The 
Republican  party  has  a  majority  of  51  in  the  House  at  the 
present  time,  but  such  a  defection  from  the  party  as  was 
shown  last  week  would  quickly  wipe  out  that  majority.  The 
terms  of  29  senators  will  expire  in  1899,  and  the  legis- 
latures elected  next  year  will  select  their  successors.  A 
repetition  of  the  results  of  last  week's  elections  in  the  gen- 
eral elections  of  next  year  would  give  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  the  Democrats. 


of  Foreign 
Travel. 


Henry   George,  in   a   stump-speech   a  few   days  before  his 
_      .  death,    delivered    himself   of  some    virulent 

The  Advantages  ' 

remarks  on  Richard  Croker.  He  said  that 
Croker  had  "  gone  abroad  not  for  his  health, 
but  to  escape  investigation."  Mr.  George  went  on  to  say 
that  he  believed  in  foreign  travel,  although  not  in  the  Croker 
way,  and  that  in  iSSS  he  had  advised  Grover  Cleveland  to 
take  a  trip  around  the  world,  but  that  Mr.  Cleveland  had  replied 
that  he  "was  too  poor."  Mr.  George  further  attempted  to 
tempt  Mr.  Cleveland  with  "  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel." 
Are  there  advantages  in  foreign  travel  ?  If  so,  what  are 
they?  We  do  not  here  consider  those  to  the  student  of  art, 
of  music,  of  letters,  of  science.  If  there  are  advantages  in 
foreign  travel,  it  would  seem  as  if  almost  all  of  our  Ameri- 
can statesmen  were  destitute  of  these  advantages.  Running 
back  over  the  list  of  famous  Americans,  and  writing  from 
memory  only — for  to  verify  the  statement  would  involve  a 
vast  amount  of  research  through  biographies  and  memoirs — 
it  seems  to  us  that  George  Washington  never  went  abroad. 
John  Adams  went  abroad  only  in  his  capacity  as  envoy.  So 
with  Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  James 
Madison  never  went  abroad,  Andrew  Jackson  never  went 
abroad,  Martin  Van  Buren  traveled  much,  but  no  one  has  ever 
accused  him  of  being  a  great  statesman.  Tyler,  Polk,  Tay- 
lor, Fillmore,  and  Pierce  never  went  abroad.  Buchanan 
went  abroad  only  as  an  envoy.  Lincoln,  Johnson,  Hayes, 
Garfield,  Arthur,  Harrison,  and  McKinley  never  went  abroad. 
General  Grant  never  went  abroad  until  after  his  retirement 
from  office.  Webster  never  went  abroad  until  1839,  when 
he  was  a  man  of  mature  years  and  national  reputation.  John 
C.  Calhoun  never  went  abroad,  John  Marshall  never  went 
abroad.  Henry  Clay  went  abroad  only  as  an  envoy.  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden  lived  and  died  within  the  borders  of  his  own 
country. 

These  recollections,  aroused  by  Henry  George's  advice 
to  Grover  Cleveland,  brought  to  mind  the  fact  that  in  the 
essays  of  Emerson  were  some  heterodox  views  on  the 
factitious  value  attached  to  foreign  travel.  On  looking  into 
these  essays  we  found  several  passages  on  these  lines 
scattered  through  the  works  of  the  Sage  of  Concord.  In 
his  essay  on  "Self- Reliance,"  he  has  this  to  say  : 

"  It  is  for  want  of  self-culture  that  the  superstition  of  traveling,  whose 
idols  are  Italy,  England,  Egypt,  retains  its  fascination  for  all  educated 
Americans.  They  who  made  England,  Italy,  or  Greece  venerable  in 
the  imagination,  did  so  by  slicking  fast  where  they  were,  like  an  axis  of 
the  earth.  In  manly  hours  we  feel  that  duty  is  our  place.  The  soul  is 
no  traveler  ;  the  wise  man  stays  at  home,  and  when  his  necessities,  his 
dutt^,  on  any  occasion  call  him  from  his  house,  or  into  foreign  lands,  he 
:-i  it  home  still,  and  shall  make  men  sensible  by  the  expression  of  his 

„ntenance  that  he  goes,  the  missionary  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and 


visits  cities  and  men  like  a  sovereign  and  not  like  an  interloper  or  a 
valet. 

"I  have  no  churlish  objection  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe 
for  the  purposes  of  art,  of  study,  and  benevolence,  so  that  the  man  is 
first  domesticated  or  does  not  go  abroad  with  the  hope  of  finding  some- 
what greater  than  he  knows.  He  who  travels  to  be  amused,  or  to  get 
somewhat  which  he  does  not  carry,  travels  away  from  himself  and 
grows  old  even  in  youth  among  old  tilings.  In  Thebes,  in  Palmyra, 
his  will  and  mind  have  become  old  and  dilapidated  as  they.  He  carries 
ruins  to  ruins. 

"  Traveling  is  a  fool's  paradise.  Our  first  journeys  discover  to  us  the 
indifference  of  places.  At  home  I  dream  that  at  Naples,  at  Rome,  I 
can  be  intoxicated  with  beauty  and  lose  my  sadness.  I  pack  my  trunk, 
embrace  my  friends,  embark  on  the  sea,  and  at  last  wake  up  in  Naples, 
and  there  beside  me  is  the  stern  fact,  the  sad  self,  unrelenting,  identical, 
that  I  fled  from.  I  seek  the  Vatican  and  the  palaces.  I  affect  to  be 
intoxicated  with  sights  and  suggestions,  but  I  am  not  intoxicated.  My 
giant  goes  with  me  wherever  I  go. 

"  But  the  rage  of  traveling  is  a  symptom  of  a  deeper  unsoundness 
affecting  the  whole  intellectual  action.  The  intellect  is  vagabond,  and 
our  system  of  education  fosters  restlessness.  Our  minds  travel  when 
our  bodies  are  forced  to  stay  at  home.  We  imitate  ;  and  what  is  imi- 
tation but  the  traveling  of  the  mind?  Our  houses  are  built  with 
foreign  taste  ;  our  shelves  are  garnished  with  foreign  ornaments  ;  our 
opinions,  our  tastes,  our  faculties  lean  and  follow  the  Past  and  Distant. 
The  soul  created  the  arts  wherever  they  have  flourished.  It  was  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  artist  sought  his  model.  It  was  an  application  of  his 
own  thought  to  the  thing  to  be  done  and  the  conditions  to  be  observed. 
And  why  need  we  copy  the  Doric  or  the  Gothic  model  ?  Beauty,  con- 
venience grandeur  of  thought  and  quaint  expression  are  as  near  to  us 
as  to  any,  and  if  the  American  artist  will  study  with  hope  and  love  the 
precise  things  to  be  done  by  him,  considering  the  climate,  the  soil,  the 
length  of  the  day,  the  wants  of  the  people,  the  habit  and  form  of  the 
government,  he  will  create  a  house  in  which  all  these  will  find  them- 
selves fitted,  .and  taste  and  sentiment  will  be  satisfied  also." 

The  most  hopelessly  denationalized  American — even  one 
of  that  curious  colony  of  Americans  who  live  in  Paris — can 
not  but  be  struck  by  these  strong  words  of  Emerson,  and 
such  a  degenerate  American  can  not  read  what  follows  with- 
out secret  shame.  It  is  from  Emerson's  essay  on  "  The 
Fortunes  of  the  Republic"  : 

"  If  a  temperate  wise  man  should  look  over  our  American  society,  I 
think  the  first  danger  that  would  excite  his  alarm  would  be  the  European 
influences  on  this  country.  We  buy  much  of  Europe  that  does  not 
make  us  better  men  ;  and  mainly  the  expensiveness  which  is  ruining 
that  country.  We  import  trifles,  dancers,  singers,  laces,  books  of 
patterns,  modes,  gloves  and  cologne,  manuals  of  Gothic  architecture, 
steam-made  ornaments.  America  is  provincial.  It  is  an  immense 
Halifax.  See  the  secondariness  and  aping  of  foreign  and  English  life 
that  runs  through  this  country,  in  building,  in  dress,  in  eating,  in  books. 
Every  village,  every  city  has  its  architecture,  its  costume,  its  hotel,  its 
private  house,  its  church,  from  England. 

"  Our  politics  threaten  her.  Her  manners  threaten  us.  Life  is  grown 
and  growing  so  costly  that  it  threatens  to  kill  us.  A  man  is  coming, 
here  as  there,  to  value  himself  on  what  he  can  buy.  Worst  of  all,  his 
expense  is  not  his  own,  but  a  far-off  copy  of  Osborne  House  or  the 
Elysee.  The  tendency  of  this  is  to  make  all  men  alike  ;  to  extinguish 
individualism  and  choke  up  all  the  channels  of  inspiration  from  God  in 
man.  We  lose  our  invention  and  descend  into  imitation.  A  man  no 
longer  conducts  his  own  life.  It  is  manufactured  for  him.  The  tailor 
makes  your  dress  ;  the  baker  your  bread  ;  the  upholsterer,  from  an  im- 
ported book  of  patterns,  your  furniture  ;  the  Bishop  of  London  your 
faith. 

"  In  the  planters  of  this  country  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  combined  with  the  impatience  of  arbitrary  power 
which  they  brought  from  England,  forced  them  to  a  wonderful  personal 
independence  and  to  a  certain  heroic  planting  and  trading.  Later  this 
strength  appeared  in  the  solitudes  of  the  West,  where  a  man  is  made  a 
hero  by  the  varied  emergencies  of  his  lonely  farm,  and  neighborhoods 
must  combine  against  the  Indians,  or  the  horse- thieves,  or  the  river  row- 
dies, by  organizing  themselves  into  committees  of  vigilance.  Thus  the 
land  and  sea  educate  the  people  and  bring  out  presence  of  mind,  self- 
reliance,  and  hundred-handed  activity.  These  are  the  people  for  an 
emergency.  They  are  not  to  be  surprised  and  can  find  a  way  out  of 
any  peril.  This  rough  and  ready  force  becomes  them  and  makes  them 
fit  citizens  and  civilizers.  But  if  we  found  them  clinging  to  English  tra- 
ditions which  are  graceful  enough  at  home,  as  the  English  Church,  and 
entailed  estates,  and  distrust  of  popular  election,  we  should  feel  this  re- 
actionary and  absurdly  out  of  place. 

"  Let  the  passion  for  America  cast  out  the  passion  for  Europe.  Here 
let  there  be  what  the  earth  waits  for — exalted  manhood.  What  this 
country  longs  for  is  personalities,  grand  persons,  to  counteract  its 
materialities.  For  it  is  the  rule  of  the  universe  that  corn  shall  serve 
man,  and  not  man  corn. 

"They  who  find  America  insipid — they  for  whom  London  and  Paris 
have  spoiled  their  own  homes — can  be  spared  to  return  to  those  cities. 
I  not  only  see  a  career  at  home  for  more  genius  than  we  have,  but  for 
more  than  there  is  in  the  world. 

"  The  class  of  which  I  speak  make  themselves  merry  without  duties. 
They  sit  in  decorated  club-houses  in  the  cities  and  bum  tobacco  and 
play  whist  ;  in  the  country  they  sit  idle  in  stores  and  bar-rooms,  and 
burn  tobacco,  and  gossip,  and  sleep.  They  complain  of  the  flatness  of 
American  life  ;  '  America  has  no  illusions,  no  romance.'  They  have  no 
perception  of  its  destiny.     They  are  not  Americans. 

"The  felon  is  the  logical  extreme  of  the  epicure  and  coxcomb. 
Selfish  luxury  is  the  end  of  both,  though  in  one  it  is  decorated  with  re- 
finements and  in  the  other  brutal.  But  my  point  now  is,  that  this  spirit 
is  not  American." 

Emerson  does  not  deny  that  foreign  travel  has  its  uses. 
So  it  has.  When  men  go  to  any  land,  so  that  it  be  for  a 
set  purpose  and  that  purpose  an  earnest  one,  their  travel  can 
not  but  help  them.  But  it  is  the  travel  of  the  vapid  sight- 
seer that  finds  contempt  in  the  philosopher's  eyes.  Listen 
to  this  from  his  essay  on  "The  Conduct  of  Life"  : 

"  I  am  not  much  an  advocate  for  traveling,  and  I  observe  that  men  run 
away  to  other  countries  because  they  are  not  good  in  their  own  and  run 
back  to  their  own  because  they  pass  for  nothing  in  the  new  places. 
For  the  most  part,  only  the  light  characters  travel.  Who  are  you  that 
have  no  task  to  keep  you  at  home  ?  I  have  been  quoted  as  saying 
captious  things  about  travel ;  but  I  mean  to  do  justice.  I  think  there  is 
a  restlessness  in  our  people  which  argues  want  of  character.  All  edu- 
cated Americans,  first  or  last,  go  to  Europe  ;  perhaps  because  it  is  their 
mental  home,  as  the  invalid  habits  of  this  country  might  suggest.  An 
eminent  teacher  of  girls  said  :  '  The  idea  of  a  girl's  education  is  what- 
ever qualifies  her  for  going  to  Europe.'  Can  we  never  extract  this  tape- 
worm of  Europe  from  the  brain  of  our  countrymen  ?  One  sees  very 
well  what  their  fate  must  be.  He  that  does  not  fill  a  place  at  home  can 
not  abroad.  He  only  goes  there  to  hide  his  insignificance  in  a  larger 
crowd.  You  do  not  think  you  will  find  anything  there  which  you  have 
not  seen  at  home  ?  The  stuff  of  all  countries  is  just  the  same.  Do  you 
suppose  there  is  any  country  where  they  do  not  scald  milk-pans,  and 


swaddle  the  infants,  and  burn  the  brush-wood,  and  broil  the  fish  ? 
What  is  true  anywhere  is  true  everywhere.  And  let  him  go  where  he 
will,  he  can  only  find  so  much  beauty  or  worth  as  he  carries. 

"Of  course,  for  some  men,  travel  may  be  useful.  Naturalists, 
discoverers,  and  sailors  are  horn.  Some  men  are  made  for  couriers, 
exchanges,  envoys,  missionaries,  bearers  of  dispatches,  as  others  are 
for  farmers  and  working-men.  And  if  the  man  is  of  a  light  and  social 
turn,  and  Nature  has  aimed  to  make  a  legged  and  winged  creature, 
framed  for  locomotion,  we  must  follow  her  hint  and  furnisli  him  with  that 
breeding  which  gives  currency  as  sedulously  as  with  that  which  gives 
worth.  But  let  us  not  be  pedantic,  but  allow  to  travel  its  full  effect.  The 
boy  grown  up  on  a  farm,  which  he  has  never  left  is  said  in  the  country  to 
have  had  no  chance,  and  boys  and  men  of  that  condition  look  upon  work 
on  a  railroad  or  drudgery  in  a  city  as  opportunity.  Poor  country  boys 
of  Vermont  and  Connecticut  formerly  owed  what  knowledge  they  had  to 
their  peddling  trips  to  the  Southern  States.  California  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  now  the  university  of  this  class,  as  Virginia  was  in  old  times. 
'  To  have  some  chance '  is  their  word.  And  the  phrase  '  to  know  the 
world,'  or  to  travel,  is  synonymous  with  all  men's  ideas  of  advantage  and 
superiority.  No  doubt,  to  a  man  of  sense,  travpl  offers  advantages.  As 
many  languages  as  he  has,  as  many  friends,  as  many  arts  and  trades,  so 
many  times  is  he  a  man.  A  foreign  country  is  a  point  of  comparison 
wherefrom  to  judge  his  own.  One  use  of  travel  is  to  recommend  the 
books  and  works  of  home — we  go  to  Europe  to  be  Americanized  ;  and 
another,  to  find  men.  For  as  Nature  has  put  fruits  apart  in  latitudes,  a 
new  fruit  in  every  degree,  so  knowledge  ai.d  fine  moral  quality  she 
lodges  in  distant  men.  And  thus,  of  the  six  or  seven  teachers  whom 
each  man  wants  among  his  contemporaries,  it  often  happens  that  one  or 
two  of  them  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

"  Moreover,  there  is  in  every  constitution  a  certain  solstice  when  the 
stars  stand  still  in  ou*  inward  firmament,  and  when  there  is  required 
some  foreign  force,  some  diversion  or  alterative,  to  prevent  stagnation. 
And,  as  medical  remedy,  travel  seems  one  of  the  best.  Just  as  a  man 
witnessing  the  admirable  effect  of  ether  to  lull  pain,  and  meditating  on 
the  contingencies  of  wounds,  cancers,  lockjaws,  rejoices  in  Dr.  Jack- 
son's benign  discovery,  so  a  man  who  looks  at  Paris,  at  Naples,  or  at 
London  says  :  '  If  I  should  be  driven  from  my  own  home,  here  at  least 
my  thoughts  can  be  consoled  by  the-  most  prodigal  amusement  and 
occupation  which  the  human  race  in  ages  could  contrive  and  accumu- 
late.' " 

No  one  can  deny  the  Americanism  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  yet  no  one  can  deny  the  broadness  of  his  phi- 
losophy. It  had  points  of  contact  with  humanity  of  all  races 
and  in  all  times.  Therefore,  those  who  are  wont  to  bemuse 
themselves  over  the  "advantages  of  foreign  travel"  might 
do  well  to  ponder  over  the  utterances  of  this  American 
philosopher  and  wonder  whether  their  opinions  need  re- 
vision. The  writer  of  these  lines  never  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  effects  of  foreign  travel  as  evidenced  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  globe-trotters.  But  when  he 
first  traveled  abroad  himself  and  saw  what  manner  of 
frivolous  folk  — "  misbegotten  changelings  who  prate  in- 
tolerably over  dinner  tables,"  as  Stevenson  puts  it — many 
of  these  foreign  travelers  were,  he  was  inclined  more  than 
ever  to  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  Emerson.  There  is  an  old 
Latin  proverb  which  says  :  "  It  is  not  the  mind  but  only  the 
skies  which  change  to  him  who  sails  over  seas."  It  is  as 
true  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Horace. 


Mayor  Van  Wyck,  of  Greater  New  York,  will  have  more 
The  Powers  of  the  effective  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Mayor  of  Greater  city  than  President  McKinley  has  over  the 

New  York.  affairs     of     the    natjon.         He    will    control, 

through  his  unqualified  power  of  appointment  and  removal, 
an  army  of  between  twenty-five  thousand  and  thirty  thou- 
sand office-holders.  His  direct  appointees  will  number  more 
than  two  hundred  and  forty,  and  their  aggregate  annual 
salaries  will  exceed  half  a  million  dollars.  These  appointees 
of  the  mayor  will  appoint  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred 
office-holders,  with  salaries  aggregating  more  than  four 
million  dollars,  besides  an  undetermined  number  of  minor 
officials. 

The  charter  of  Greater  New  York  goes  farther  in  con- 
centrating the  executive  power  in  the  mayor  than  any 
similar  instrument  that  has  heretofore  been  adopted.  It 
divides  the  city  into  five  boroughs — Manhattan,  including 
that  portion  of  the  present  city  south  of  the  Harlem  River  ; 
the  Bronx,  including  the  portion  north  of  the  Harlem  and 
East  Rivers  ;  Brooklyn,  comprising  the  present  city  of  that 
name ;  Queens,  comprising  the  portion  of  Queen's  County 
outside  of  Brooklyn  and  inside  of  the  city  limits  ;  and  Rich- 
mond, covering  Staten  Island.  There  will  be  a  municipal 
assembly  of  two  houses,  representing  these  boroughs.  Each 
borough  will  have  a  local  legislative  board  presided  over  by 
a  borough  president  elected  for  four  years. 

In  the  executive  department  of  the  city,  the  mayor  and 
controller  are  elected.  The  general  executive  administration 
will  be  in  a  number  of  executive  departments,  the  heads  of 
which  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  two  most  im- 
portant of  these  executive  boards  are  the  board  of  public  im- 
provements and  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment. 
The  former  board  will  be  composed  of  the  mayor,  controller, 
the  presidents  of  the  several  boroughs,  and  the  following 
nine  appointees  of  the  mayor  :  the  president,  corporation 
counsel,  and  the  commissioners  of  water  supply,  highways, 
street-cleaning,  sewers,  bridges  and  public  buildings,  light- 
ing, and  supplies.  The  borough  presidents  have  no  voice  in 
the  board,  except  as  to  matters  relating  to  their  respective 
boroughs.  Thus  the  mayor,  through  his  appointments,  con- 
trols three-fifths  of  the  board.  Public  improvements  must 
be  authorized  by  an  ordinance  of  the  municipal  assembly  and 
approved  by  the  board  of  public  improvements  before  it  is 
lawful  for  any  department   to  proceed   with  the  work.     The 
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board  thus  exercises  a  veto  power,  but  has  no  power  of 
initiative  without  the  consent  of  the  legislative  department. 

The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  is  composed  of 
the  mayor,  controller,  president  of  the  council,  and  the  fol- 
lowing two  appointees  of  the  mayor  :  the  corporation  coun- 
sel and  the  president  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  assess- 
ments. Here  again  the  mayor  controls  three-fifths  of  the 
board.  This  board  makes  the  annual  budget  of  the  amounts 
required  by  the  various  departments  of  the  city.  The 
municipal  assembly  may  reduce  any  of  the  appropriations  so 
fixed,  but  may  not  increase  any  of  the  amounts  or  insert  any 
new  items.  The  mayor  has  power  to  veto  any  reductions, 
and,  unless  such  veto  is  over-ridden  by  a  five-sixths  vote  of 
the  municipal  assembly,  the  amount  fixed  by  the  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment  will  stand  as  a  part  of  the  budget. 

These  are  the  most  important  executive  boards,  but  they 
do  not  begin  to  cover  the  power  vested  in  the  mayor.  In 
the  department  of  finance,  the  controller,  or  auditor,  is 
elected,  but  the  chamberlain,  or  treasurer,  is  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  as  are  two  commissioners  of  accounts  who 
periodically  examine  the  receipts  and  disbursements  as 
shown  in  the  offices  of  the  controller  and  chamberlain  and 
report  the  financial  condition  to  the  mayor.  The  law  de- 
partment is  under  the  control  of  the  corporation  counsel, 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  police  commissioners,  fire 
commissioners,  and  art  commissioners  are  appointed  by 
him.  In  the  department  of  taxes  and  assessments  he  ap- 
points the  president  and  four  commissioners. 

In  the  department  of  education  the  mayor  appoints  the 
twenty-one  members  of  the  school  board  for  Manhattan  and 
Bronx,  forty-five  for  Brooklyn,  and  nine  each  for  Richmond 
and  Queens.  He  appoints  three  commissioners  of  public 
buildings,  three  health  commissioners,  three  commissioners 
of  docks,  three  commissioners  of  public  charities,  one  com- 
missioner of  corrections,  three  civil-service  commissioners,  six 
commissioners  of  municipal  statistics  and  the  chief  of  the 
bureau,  one  commissioner  of  jurors  for  Manhattan  and 
Bronx,  and  the  sealers  and  inspectors  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. In  the  judicial  department  seven  justices  of  the  mu- 
nicipal court,  twenty-four  city  magistrates,  ten  justices  of  the 
court  of  special  sessions,  and  sixty-three  marshals  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor. 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  review  of  the  mayor's  power 
of  appointment  that  his  power  is  more  autocratic  than  that 
ever  before  exercised  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  any 
city.  His  power  of  removal  is  as  absolute  and  unqualified 
as  that  of  appointment.  He  may  remove  even  the  elective 
borough  presidents,  but  in  this  case  his  action  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  governor  of  the  State.  He  has  also  a  veto 
power  on  all  acts  of  the  municipal  assembly,  and  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses  is  necessary  to  pass  a  measure 
over  his  veto,  unless  it  be  a  measure  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  money,  the  creation  of  a  debt,  the  levying  of  an 
assessment,  or  the  granting  of  a  franchise,  when  a  five-sixths 
vote  is  necessary.  Under  the  constitution  the  mayor  has  also 
the  unusual  power  of  a  qualified  veto  on  acts  of  the  State 
legislature  relating  to  the  city.  Such  autocratic  powers, 
when  exercised  by  an  ideal  mayor,  would  unquestionably 
secure  good  government,  but  city  government  is  a  practical 
question  and  not  one  of  abstract  theory,  and  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  owing  his 
nomination  and  election  to  Tammany  Hall,  will  exercise 
these  powers. 

For  fourteen  years  the  hydraulic  mines  of  this  State  have 
been  unproductive.  Work  in  them  ceased 
upon  the  granting  of  an  injunction  by  the 
Circuit  Court  on  January  8,  1884,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  farmers  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small  number  that  have 
resumed  operations  under  special  permission  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  has 
lain  in  enforced  idleness.  The  production  of  these  mines 
while  they  were  in  operation  averaged  $15,000,000  annually. 
The  importance  of  this  industry  has  led  to  many  plans 
being  proposed  to  retain  the  debris  from  the  mines  in  the 
mountains.  The  only  one  that  has  assumed  shape,  however, 
is  the  appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
equal  amounts  by  the  State  and  Federal  governments  for  the 
construction  of  restraining  dams.  This  money  is  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  Federal  government,  and,  from  present  indications,  the 
work  will  not  be  completed  for  years.  A  plan,  however, 
has  now  been  advanced  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Filcher,  the  secretary 
of  the  State  board  of  trade,  which  offers  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  He  proposes  the  construction  of  large 
pipe-lines  extending  from  each  of  the  hydraulic  districts  into 
the  respective  tule  basins  of  the  valleys.  Smaller  branch 
lines  in  the  mining  districts  would  lead  from  the  mines  and 
would  empty  the  water,  with  the  debris  in  suspension,  into 
these  main  lines,  by  which  it  would  be  carried  and  deposited 
n  the  low  lands  of  the  valleys.     The  water  would  be  car- 
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ried  by  the  natural  drainage  channels  into  the  rivers,  while 
the  debris  would  build  up  the  land  above  the  overflow  level, 
and  would  form  valuable  agricultural  land. 

These  pipe-lines,  by  following  the  course  of  the  rivers 
would  have  sufficient  flow  to  carry  the  debris,  and  there 
would  be  few  and  insignificant  elevations  to  carry  the  pipes 
over.  -Mr.  Filcher  says  that  such  a  line  could  be  built  for 
from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000,  and  that  four  or  five  such 
pipes  would  be  sufficient.  Thus  the  entire  cost  would  be 
between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000.  This  amounts  to  much 
more  than  the  appropriations  now  made  for  the  restraining 
dams,  but  the  advantages  would  also  be  notably  greater.  A 
large  area  of  agricultural  land  would  be  created  where  now  the 
land  is  practically  worthless,  the  great  waste  from  overflows  of 
the  rivers  would  be  done  away  with,  and  the  cost  for  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  levees  would  be  considerably  reduced. 
At  the  same  time,  the  annual  gold  production  of  the  State 
would  be  increased  by  an  amount  nearly  three  times  as  great 
as  the  entire  cost  of  the  pipe-lines. 


An  association  in  Oakland,  known  as  the  Starr  King 
State  Prisons  Fraternity,  has  been  listening  during  the  past 
as  Universities  few  weeks  to  a  series  of  addresses  on  the 
of  Crime.  subject    of  penology  and  the    treatment    of 

criminals.  One  of  these  was  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Fitz- 
gerald, who,  as  president  of  the  board  of  State  prison 
directors,  has  enjoyed  opportunity  to  gain  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  question.  He  condemned  the  prison  system  in 
this  State  as  being  productive  of  crime  rather  than  reforma- 
tion. In  every  penal  institution  there  are  inmates  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  criminality.  In  the  prisons  of  this  State, 
these  are  confined  together  and  forced  to  associate  indis- 
criminately. At  San  Quentin,  eight  hundred  work  together 
in  the  jute-mill,  and  thirteen  hundred  meet  in  the  dining- 
room  and  in  the  prison-yard  before  "lock-up"  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  The  prisoner  who  committed  a  crime  in  a 
moment  of  passion  or  great  temptation,  perhaps  a  young 
man  without  criminal  inclinations  or  instincts,  is  thrown  into 
close  personal  contact  with  the  criminal  who  recognizes  no 
law,  human  or  divine.  Contamination  is  inevitable,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  a  man's  moral  condition  when  he 
entered  the  prison,  he  leaves  it  a  confirmed  criminal. 

The  remedy  suggested  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  the  progressive 
classification  system.  The  confirmed  criminals  he  would 
have  confined  by  themselves,  where  their  example  and  their 
precepts  would  not  harm  others.  The  prisoner  could,  by 
good  conduct  and  by  showing  an  evident  desire  to  do  better, 
gain  promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  the  punishment 
in  each  being  less  humiliating  and  the  work  less  irksome. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  also  introduce  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence system,  to  offer  a  greater  incentive  to  good  behavior. 
There  is  a  suggestion  in  one  remark  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  that 
he  does  not  follow  out,  but  which  would  be  an  improvement 
on  the  indeterminate  system,  which,  as  generally  enforced, 
prescribes  a  maximum  as  well  as  a  minimum  sentence.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  says  that  a  man  should  not  be  discharged  unless 
there  is  reasonable  ground  to  think  that  he  will  attempt  to 
lead  the  life  of  a  good  citizen.  Logically  enforced,  this 
would  impose  a  life  sentence  upon  the  confirmed  criminal 
who  is  incapable  of  reform,  and,  as  imprisonment  is  for  the 
protection  of  society,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  so  enforced. 

An  illustration  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  hinders  and  retards 
The  Destruction  the  development  of  legitimate  mining  in 
of  the  Golden  this  State  was  presented  last  week,  when 
Feather  Dam.  an  expensive  dam  that  had  been  built  on 
the  Feather  River  was  blown  up  because  it  was  worse  than 
useless.  Some  years  ago  a  scheme  was  developed  by  Major 
Frank  McLaughlin  to  build  a  dam  across  the  Feather  River, 
turn  the  water  into  a  canal  to  one  side  of  the  river  during 
the  summer  months  when  the  water  was  low,  and  secure  the 
gold  that  had  accumulated  along  the  bed  of  the  river.  En- 
glish capitalists  were  interested  in  the  scheme,  and,  with  the 
money  furnished  by  them,  the  work  was  undertaken.  It  was 
evident  that  all  the  gold  could  be  secured  in  one  or  two  years' 
working,  but  the  English  stockholders  were  paying  the  bills, 
and  a  dam  was  built  that  was  apparently  intended  to  last 
forever.  Along  one  bank  of  the  stream  a  masonry  re- 
straining wall  was  built,  forming  a  canal  into  which  the 
water  could  be  turned.  The  cost  of  the  works  exceeded 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  now  that  they  have  been 
completed  they  are  found  to  be  useless  and  the  dam  has 
been  blown  up.  Undeterred  by  this  failure,  the  English 
stockholders  have  consented  to  try  again,  and  Major 
McLaughlin  proposes  to  build  another  dam  a  few  miles 
farther  up  the  river,  with  probably  another  expensive 
restraining  wall  and  another  spectacular  explosion  "by 
order  of  the  owners  "  a  few  years  later.  The  English  stock- 
holders are  to  pay  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  this  new 
enterprise.  It  is  such  extravagance  and  unprofitable  work 
as  this  that  gives  California  a  bad  name  abroad. 


MUNICIPAL    OWNERSHIP. 

England  no  Further  Advanced  in  this  Respect  than  America. 

[The  following  article  by  Robert  P.  Porter,  ex-Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Census,  is  reprinted  from  the  N'ew  York  Sun  of  October 
17th  I 

There  is  more  or  less  misapprehension  in  relation  to  the 
extent  to  which  England  has  municipalized  such  undertak- 
ings as  water,  gas,  electric  lighting,  and  street  railways. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  an  absolutely  accurate  comparison 
could  be  made  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
Stales,  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  two  countries  would  lead 
in  this  respect.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  public  service  with 
profit-earning  possibilities.  For  example,  should  we  con- 
sider the  four  important  branches  of  service,  the  supply  of 
water,  gas,  electric  light,  and  street  railways,  together,  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  honors  in  favor  of  the  municipali- 
zation of  these  undertakings  would  be  about  equally  divided 
in  the  two  countries.  It  is  certain  that  in  spite  of  all  we 
hear  of  the  advance  English  cities  are  making  in  taking  over 
various  enterprises,  the  actual  facts  do  not  indicate  that 
English  municipalities  have  unhesitatingly  adopted  the 
theory  of  absolute  municipal  control  in  such  enterprises. 

To  those  who  have  had  no  practical  experience  in  such 
vast  undertakings,  and  who  can  not  possibly  realize  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  turning  over  such  stupendous  enter- 
prises as  these,  requiring,  as  they  do,  so  much  expert  knowl- 
edge, to  officials  in  no  way  specially  trained,  the  idea  is  no 
doubt  a  fascinating  one.  Hence  we  find  young  college  pro- 
fessors taking  it  up  with  avidity,  and,  as  a  result,  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  during  the  last  decade  has  increased  far 
more  rapidly  than  the  experiments  themselves.  Indeed,  a 
very  few  instances  of  municipal  ownership  have  been  made 
to  do  duty  for  so  many  books,  essays,  lectures,  and  articles 
that  the  practical  man  of  affairs  is  beginning  to  inquire  for 
additional  particulars.  Exaggerated  and  enthusiastically 
written  accounts  of  the  municipal  millennium  of  Glasgow 
and  Birmingham  no  longer  arrest  his  attention,  while  the 
sudden  change  of  public  sentiment  in  1894  in  favor  of  a 
halt  in  the  startling  experiments  inaugurated  by  the  London 
County  Council  has  greatly  increased  the  doubts  of  those 
who  are  not  sure  that,  even  if  the  success  in  this  direction 
had  been  as  great  as  intimated  in  England,  similar  experi- 
ments might  not  be  fraught  with  great  danger  this  side  the 
Atlantic. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind,  and  not  from  any  de- 
sire to  cool  the  ardor  of  those  imbued  with  the  municipal 
spirit,  which,  within  reasonable  bounds,  is  commendable, 
that  these  few. facts  have  been  gathered  together.  If  they 
do  not  serve  to  change  the  views  of  those  who  appear  to  be 
hopelessly  smitten  with  the  idea  that  municipalities  must 
rush  headlong  into  all  sorts  of  enterprises,  many  of  which 
can  be  far  better  undertaken  by  private  corporations,  always, 
however,  with  proper  safeguards  to  protect  the  public,  they 
may,  at  least,  aid  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  question. 
If  it  should  appear  that  with  officials  less  subject  to  political 
influences  than  the  officials  of  American  cities,  England  has 
made  no  greater  headway  on  the  whole  in  the  municipaliza- 
tion of  such  undertakings  as  water,  gas,  electric  lighting,  and 
street  railways,  then  it  may  be  worth  while  for  us  to  study 
more  carefully  that  middle  and  safer  ground  which  may  be 
found  in  good  working  condition  on  the  Continent  and 
which  has  been  able  to  obtain  the  best  expert  service  of 
private  enterprises,  with  such  municipal  control  as  abso- 
lutely protects  the  public  interest  ;  in  other  words,  the 
highest  efficacy  of  service,  adequate  compensation  for 
rights  and  franchises  conferred,  reasonable  public  con- 
trol, without  making  the  municipality  an  enormous  labor* 
employing  bureau,  with  its  innumerable  complications  and 
stupendous  dangers. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  England,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  water  supply  is  under  private  control  in  half  the  muni- 
cipal boroughs.  The  tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
United  States  has  been  for  some  time  toward  municipal 
ownership  of  water-works,  and  as  a  result,  I  find  more  than 
half  of  the  water-works  in  the  United  States  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipalities.  In  England  we  find  the 
water  supply  of  London  itself,  involving  the  health  of 
5,000,000  human  beings,  in  the  hands  of  private  companies. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  great  south-western  city  of  Bristol,  of 
the  great  centre  of  the  north  of  England  activity,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  and  of  the  ancient  capital  of  East  Anglia,  the  city 
of  Norwich.  Gateshead,  Portsmouth,  and  West  Ham  are 
among  the  cities  similarly  situated.  In  Scotland,  we  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  water  supply  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  municipalities.  Belfast  has  a  separate  elective  com- 
mission to  manage  its  water-works,  but  the  mayor  and  har- 
bor commissioners  are  members  of  the  board. 

The  data  are  not  available  for  a  comparison  of  the  rates 
of  the  private  companies   with   the  water  systems  owne 
the  municipalities.     A  glance  over  the  rates  charged  1 
British  municipalities  indicates  that  the  average  water 
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about  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  This  means  that  for  every 
pound  rent  you  have  to  pay  one-twentieth  for  water  rate. 
Thus,  if  your  rent  is  $500  per  annum,  your  water  rate  would 
be  $25  per  year,  which,  I  think,  would  be  regarded  a  very 
high  water  tax  in  the  United  States.  An  examination  of  the 
facts  discloses  that  the  United  States  has  not  made  greater 
advance  in  the  municipal  ownership  of  water-works  than 
England  has,  but  that  a  comparison  of  American  water- 
works, whether  owned  by  private  corporations  or  by  the 
cities,  with  similar  enterprises  in  England,  would  be  favor- 
able both  in  point  of  quality  and  quantity  of  water  and  in 
cost  to  the  consumer.  American  cities  are,  as  a  rule,  better 
supplied  with  water  and  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  Hon.  John  De  Wilt  Warner,  in  a  wildly  enthusiastic 
article  in  favor  of  municipalizing  everything,  enlightens  the 
readers  of  Municipal  Affairs  for  September  on  the  question 
of  "  Light  Supply"  in  the  following  words  : 

"Not  less  significant  has  been  the  experience  in  city  light  supply, 
which  until  Utely  was  likewise  in  the  main  furnished  by  private  parties, 
but  which,  especially  since  the  development  of  electric  light,  has  been 
so  frequently  and  with  such  generally  satisfactory  results  assumed  by 
municipalities  that  the  propriety  of  the  operation  by  municipalities  of 
this  franchise  was  long  since  put  beyond  question,  first  by  a  line  of  de- 
cisions and  later  by  the  statute  law  of  the  land." 

This  reads  well,  but  what  are  the  facts?.  In  support  of  this 
sweeping  paragraph,  Mr.  De  Witt  Warner  quotes  in  a  foot- 
note another  enthusiastic  writer  on  the  subject,  Edward  M. 
Grout,  who  says  : 

"  Gas  plants  are  operated  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  (i58)  cities 
of  England  and  Scotland,  including  almost  every  city  of  consequence, 
except  London." 

Now  this  is  a  formidable  statement,  and  the  parenthetical 
repetition  of  the  number  of  cities  in  numerals  indicates  that 
Mr.  Grout  was  determined  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
number  of  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  owning  gas 
plants,  though  he  leaves  us  in  unutterable  darkness  as  to  the 
number  of  cities  still  supplied  by  private  enterprise.  It  is 
not  the  intention  to  impugn  the  motives  of  either  of  these 
honorable  gentlemen,  but  in  discussing  matters  of  such  vast 
public  moment  it  would  seem  that  the  people  are  entitled  to 
something  more  than  a  partial  statement  of  facts.  There 
are  in  the  United  Kingdom  not  only  1 68  municipal  gas-works, 
but  203  in  1S96,  while  the  number  owned  by  private  com- 
panies was  429.  Surely  the  following  table,  showing  the 
number  of  gas  companies  and  the  aggregate  capital  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  tells  a  different  story  to  that  which  Mr.  De 
Witt  Warner  intends  to  convey  and  which  he  endeavors  to 
support,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  with  the  entirely 
one-sided  statistics  of  Mr.  Grout : 


Municipal  gas-works 203 

Private  companies 429 


Capital. 
$128,121,630 
225,977,080 


S354.098.7iO 

London,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Newcastle,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  important  towns  have  not  yet  municipalized 
their  gas-works.  The  total  receipts  and  expenditures  of  gas- 
works owned  by  local  authorities  and  those  owned  by  private 
companies  for  1896  compare  as  follows  : 

Receipts.  Expenditures. 

Municipal  gas-works $32-329.955  524  409.720 

Private  companies. 64.914.780  47, 456  720 


$97.3°5  735  $71,866440 

Surely  from  these  facts  we  can  deduce  no  such  conclusions 
as  these  gentlemen  seem  to  reach.  In  point  of  number  of 
undertakings  and  financially,  private  gas-works  in  England 
still  outrank  the  municipally  controlled  works  about  as  2 
to  1,  though  when  the  miles  of  main  and  number  of  con- 
sumers are  considered,  the  difference  is  not  so  great. 
While  the  work  is  thus  being  done  by  private  companies, 
the  municipalities  are  permitted  to  exercise  authority  in  test- 
ing gas-meters  and  in  keeping  the  quality  of  gas  up  to  the 
standard.  The  prescribed  illuminating  power  of  gas  in 
England  varies  between  14  and  iS  candle-power — not  so 
high  as  exacted  in  many  of  our  American  cities.  As  to 
price,  I  find  it  varies  as  much  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
lowest  price  which  I  know  anything  about  is  in  the  coal 
regions,  where  it  is  sold  as  low  as  50  to  60  cents,  and  the 
highest  $1.20  and  even  $1.40. 

Dollar  gas  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  England,  though 
most  of  the  large  cities  range  from  62 %  cents  to  75  cents. 
Glasgow  has  been  successful  with  its  gas-works,  and  in  1 S96 
charged  56  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  but  this  left  a  gross 
profit  of  only  $333,965,  which,  after  providing  interest  on 
loans  and  annuities  on  stocks  and  sinking  fund,  left  a  balance 
of  only  $2,500.  Perhaps  Glasgow  might  be  comparable 
with  Philadelphia,  though  coal  costs  about  one-third  more 
per  ton  in  the  American  city.  There  is  now,  I  believe, 
a  proposition  before  the  council  of  Philadelphia  to  furnish 
the  city  with  gas  of  22  candle-power  for  $1  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  as  low  as  90  or  even  S5  cents. 
If  this  is  true,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
achievements  of  municipalized  gas  in  England — I  mean,  of 
course,  when  the  price  of  coal,  of  labor  (wages  less  than  half 
o=fr  rates  in  England),  and  illuminating  power  are  con- 
sidered. 


Looked  at  dispassionately,  then,  we  find  two-thirds  of  the 
English  gas-works  being  worked  by  private  enterprise  and 
one-third  by  the  local  authorities.  The  instances  of  the 
British  municipal  gas-works  so  frequently  referred  to  by 
writers  on  this  subject  are  by  no  means  so  much  in  advance, 
if  at  all,  of  the  best  illustrations  of  private  ownership  in  the 
United  Slates. 

Electric  lighting  has  had  its  beginning  during  the  period 
of  greatest  activity  in  acquiring  these  undertakings,  so  we 
naturally  find  more  electric  plants  owned  by  the  municipali- 
ties than  by  private  corporations.  The  two  systems  of  pub- 
lic and  private  supply  seem  to  have  worked  well  together. 
That  is,  some  cities  simply  own  the  city  plant  and  do  not 
supply  private  individuals.  There  are  other  cities  owning 
the  gas-works  and  hence  finding  it  convenient  to  have  pri- 
vate corporations  own  the  electric  plants.  At  the  close  of 
1S96  there  were  about  1 20  electric  lighting  plants  in  operation, 
and  of  this  number  the  cities  owned  about  70  and  private 
companies  about  50.  I  was  told  of  a  dozen  or  more  towns 
that  originally  started  in  the  electric  lighting  business,  but 
subsequently  decided  to  transfer  the  business  to  private  com- 
panies. To  offset  this,  we  have  perhaps  half  the  number  of 
cities  where  the  reverse  has  taken  place. 

The  comparison  of  the  municipally  owned  electric  lighting 
plants  with  those  owned  by  private  companies  has  brought 
forth  no  startling  results  in  favor  of  the  former — that  is,  in 
England.  Possibly  some  of  our  enthusiastic  municipal- 
ownership  theorists  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  may  make 
claims  in  this  direction,  but  it  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to 
furnish -the  facts  upon  which  such  claims  could  be  safely 
based.  A  fair  statement  of  the  results  would  be  that  the 
privately  owned  companies  have  been  the  more  enterprising, 
giving  the  best  and  most  efficient  service,  while  the  munici- 
palities charge  three  or  four  cents  per  unit  less  for  the 
current.  When  carefully  weighed,  however,  the  results 
about  balance.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  this 
article  is  in  no  sense  a  plea  in  favor  of  private  ownership 
and  against  municipal  ownership  of  certain  classes  of  under- 
takings. The  object  is  simply  to  get  at  the  facts  in  relation 
to  these  matters — facts  which  have  been  so  distorted  by 
those  advocating  municipal  ownership  that  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  clear  the  way  for  a  fair  discussion  based 
on  facts,  not  assumptions. 

Of  upward  of  1,000  miles  of  municipal  tramways  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1896,  the  official  returns  show  that  those 
of  Blackpool,  4  miles  ;  Huddersfield,  22  miles  ;  Glasgow, 
37  miles  ;  Leeds,  17  miles  ;  Plymouth,  4  miles ;  and 
Sheffield,  10  miles — total  less  than  100  miles — were  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality.  The  facts  in  relation  to 
all  of  these  experiments  in  municipal  operation,  with  the 
exception  of  Glasgow,  can  in  no  possible  way  be  construed 
into  an  indication  that  such  an  enterprise  can  be  operated 
better  or  even  as  well  by  the  municipality  as  by  private  en- 
terprise. With  the  exception  of  Glasgow,  not  one  of  the 
gentlemen  in  charge  of  these  municipalized  enterprises  will 
make  any  great  claims  of  success.  The  most  they  will  say 
is  that  they  are  working  out  a  comparatively  small  problem, 
when  compared  with  the  18,000  miles  of  street  railways  in 
the  United  States.  They  will  tell  Mr.  De  Witt  Warner  and 
Mr.  Grout  that  England  up  to  date  has  $75,000,000  in 
street  railways  and  the  United  States  $r, 400,000,000.  They 
might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  :  "  Even  if  we  can  work  out 
successfully  this  problem  on  a  small  scale  in  England  under 
our  conditions,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  you,  under 
such  vastly  differing  conditions,  could  do  likewise  in  the 
United  States." 

So  far  it  must  be  remembered  that  municipal  tramways 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  involved  an  expenditure 
or  capital  of  about  $15,000,000.  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  go  into  the  details  of  these  enterprises  in  an  article 
of  this  general  character.  From  an  English  point  of  view, 
these  street  railways,  municipal  and  private,  are  managed 
fairly  well.-  From  the  American  point  of  view,  they  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  backwoods  town  500  miles  from  civil- 
ization. The  fact  is,  the  business  is  in  its  infancy,  the  total 
number  of  passengers  carried  for  the  whole  United  King- 
dom in  1896  being  about  760,000,000  and  for  England 
about  585,000,000,  probably  equivalent  to  the  total  number 
of  passengers  carried  in  Greater  New  York.  Several  cities 
are  contemplating  taking  over  their  street  railways,  and 
Liverpool  has  consummated  the  purchase  of  its  street  rail- 
ways, to  go  into  effect  this  year,  while  other  cities  have  se- 
cured the  passage  of  bills  through  Parliament,  and  yet 
others  have  tramway  bills  pending,  giving  authority  to  the 
municipality  to  go  into  the  business.  It  is  not  the  intention 
to  go  into  the  detail  of  these  experiments,  actual  and  in  the 
future,  but  rather  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  situation  as  it 
stands  to-day. 

The  facts  herein  brought  out  may  be  thus  summarized  : 
Half  the  water  works  of  England  are  owned  by  private 
companies  and  half  by  local  authorities  ;  two-thirds  of  the 
gas  plants   by  private    companies    and    one-third    by  local 


authorities  ;  about  5S  per  cent,  of  the  electric  lighting  plants 
by  local  authorities  and  42  per  cent,  by  private  companies. 
Of  1,009  miles  °f  tramways  less  than  100  miles  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipalities.  Of  the  total  mileage, 
335  miles  of  track  are  owned  by  local  authorities  and  leased 
to  private  companies,  which  operate  them,  paying  the  cities 
for  the  privilege  of  running  over  their  tracks. 

A  dispassionate  review  of  the  facts  indicates  that  the  ques- 
tion of  municipal  or  private  ownership  of  the  four  classes  of 
profit-making  undertakings  we  have  discussed  is  still  a  de- 
batable question,  even  in  England.  While  much  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  individual  instances  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
the  data  at  present  obtainable  are  entirely  insufficient  to  war 
rant  the  dogmatic  statement  indulged  in  by  the  friends  of 
municipalization  of  great  industrial  undertakings.  The 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  and  the  infinite  array  of 
data  to  be  examined  and  sifted  before  accurate  judgment  can 
be  passed,  may  well  cause  the  conservative,  practical  man  to 
hesitate,  where  theorists  and  enthusiasts  rush  madly  in,  ob- 
livious of  the  many  dangers  ahead. 


LOOK    ON    THIS    PICTURE—AND    ON    THIS. 
Two  San  Francisco  Newspaper    Men's    Opinions  of   Henry  George. 

Arthur  McEwen,  a  newspaper  writer  who  has  for  many 
years  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  matters  journalistic  in 
this  city,  has  an  article  on  the  late  Henry  George,  written  and  1 
printed  before  his  death,  in  the  November  Review  of  Re- 
views. Referring  to  the  San  Francisco  career  of  the 
author  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  Mr.  McEwen  says  : 

"The  San  Francisco  Post  was  Henry  George's  own  newspaper, 
started  by  him  early  in  the  seventies.  It' revealed  the  qualities  of  brain 
and  character  that  are  his  essences  and  have  made  him  what  he  is.  It 
was  an  unusually  good  newspaper,  judged  by  the  ordinary  standard. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  active  in  giving  the  news  and  as  eager  for 
'scoops,'  and  as  proud  of  them  as  a  newspaper  not  seeking  to  be  re- 
spectable at  the  price  of  dullness  can  be.  Mr.  George  drew  to  the 
Post  the  bright  young  newspaper  men  and  shocked  his  established 
rivals  by  his  enterprise,  as  a  new  paper  supplied  with  energy  and  in 
need  of  business  always  does.  But  it  was  his  editorial  policy  that 
marked  the  Post  off  from  the  usual.  .  .  . 

"  The  germs  of  'Progress  and  Poverty'  were  in  the  Post's  editorial 
columns.  It  was,  of  course,  not  practicable  to  expound  in  newspaper 
articles  from  day  to  day.  to  the  understanding  of  careless  readers,  a 
theory  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  poverty  so  novel,  and  the  Post's  inces- 
sant cry,  '  Tax  the  land  ! '  instead  of  enlightening  the  public,  got  the 
editor  the  name  of  being  a  crank.  Fellow-journalists  acknowledged  his 
ability  as  a  writer,  but  felt  superior  to  him  in  sense  and  chaffed  him 
condescendingly  on  his  hobby.  No  set  of  men  were  more  surprised  by 
'Progress  and  Poverty'  than  the  journalists.  The  book  astonished 
them  much  more  than  did  its  success  ;  yet  he  had  the  fate  of  all 
prophtsin  finding  honor  grudged  him  in  his  own  country.  The  wis- 
dom of  commerce,  like  the  wisdom  of  journalism,  was  against  the  Post, 
Its  incredible  readiness  to  '  make  a  fight '  merely  for  the  reason  that  it  I 
was  right  to  make  it,  regardless  of  immediate  financial  consequences, 
cost  the  Post  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  business  community,  and 
brought  it  the  respectable  disapproval  of  the  leading  citizen.  .  .  . 

"  Nevertheless,  the  Post  became  a  power.  The  masses  liked  it  for  its 
brisk  news  columns  and  for  the  warmth  of  its  sympathy  with  their 
lot.  ...  It  was  as  foreign  to  George  to  be  either  a  demagogue  or  a 
follower  in  politics  as  it  was  for  the  Post  to  keep  subscribers  and  ad-  j 
vertisers  by  thrifty  silence.  Women  were  appearing  at  local  option 
elections  soliciting  votes  and  received  disrespectful  treatment.  Instantly 
the  Post  charged  upon  the  ungallant  blackguards,  and  in  a  day  had 
every  saloon  in  California  for  its  enemy.  Subscribers  withdrew  by  the 
thousand  and  advertisements  were  withdrawn  by  the  column,  but  that 
made  no  difference  to  George. 

"The  instance  is  typical  of  the  course  of  the  paper  while  he  continued 
to  be  its  owner.  Whether  its  bravery,  its  brains,  and  its  honesty  would 
have  compelled  support  in  the  end  must  be  left  to  opinion.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Henry  George,  as  he  felt  poignantly  at  the  time,  but  fortunately 
for  himself  and  mankind,  he  was  suddenly  forced  either  to  meet  notes, 
which  he  supposed  were  the  record  of  a  friendly  and  volunteered  loan, 
or  surrender  the  paper.  He  went  from  the  office  of  the  Post  poorer 
than  when  he  entered  it  by  the  years  of  labor  it  had  taken.  Then  it  was 
that  he  abandoned  daily  journalism." 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  with  this  another  account  of 
Mr.  George's  career  in  this  city,  also  written  by  a  newspaper 
man  who  has  for  many  years  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
matters  journalistic  here.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  J. 
Flynn,  who  says  in  the  Wasp : 

"  The  most  active  and  productive  years  of  his  life  were  spent  here. 
He  not  only  started  the  Evening  Post,  but  a  morning  journal  called  the 
Ledger,  which  was  .  .  .  run  in  conjunction  with  the  Post  and  as  a  morn- 
ing edition  of  that  journal.  ...  Its  failure  ended  George's  career  as  a 
publisher  in  San  Francisco,  for  he  and  his  partner  and  business  manager, 
William  M.  Hinton,  subsequently  registrar  of  voters,  were  so  heavily 
involved  that  they  lost  their  interest  in  the  Post,  which  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  other  partner,  United  States  Senator  John  P.  Jones.  The 
latter,  it  was  understood,  had  no  interest  in  the  Ledger,  which  was  the 
special  venture  of  George  and  Hinton  and  was  started  with  a  view 
to  .  .  .  becoming  independent  of  the  capitalist  who  dominated  them  in 
the  control  of  the  Post.  If  such  were  the  real  objects,  its  complete  fail- 
ure must  have  pleased  Jones  immensely,  for  it  gave  him  complete  control 
of  the  Post  and  got  off  his  pay-roll  an  editor  who  had  set  the  town  by 
the  ears  and  jeopardized  the  fate  of  the  paper  by  several  injudicious 
moves. 

' '  The  worst  of  these  from  a  business  standpoint  was  the  advocacy  of 
local  option.  .  .  .  George's  evening  paper  .  .  .  was  sensational  to  a 
degree.  It  warred  on  the  police  and  thereby  had  won  the  kindly  senti- 
ments of  the  elements  opposed  to  temperance.  Its  circulation  was  that 
of  all  new  journals  of  the  ultra  lively  style,  whose  pens  are  against 
everything  '*  that  is  and  has  been."  .  .  .  When  after  two  years  of  such 
a  policy  the  Post,  with  its  growing  saloon  circulation,  suddenly  came 
out  as  a  temperance  organ  with  long  essays  of  old  Dr.  McDonald  on 
the  evils  of  the  cocktail,  it  naturally  took  a  decided  slump.  .  .  .  George 
hesitated  in  the  face  of  the  storm  of  saloon  indignation,  and  finally 
hauled  down  his  temperance  banner  and  tried  to  keep  mum.  This  was 
a  fatal  move,  for  it  offended  both  sides  and  filled  his  rich  patron  and 
partner,  Jones,  with  choler  ;  and  so  in  desperation  the  Mo?-ning  Ledger 
was  started  to  extricate  him  from  the  dilemma.  The  move  only  injected 
him  more  firmly,  and  he  succumbed  to  the  inevitable. 

"It  must  be  said  in  justice  to  George  that  he  was  greatly  handicapped 
on  the  Post  both  by  lack  of  means  and  his  political  relations  with  Jones. 
The  affiliation  of  a  rich  monopolist  is  not  usually  beneficial  to  an  editor 
struggling  to  establish  a  highly  spiced  newspaper  of  the  most  independ- 
ent stripe.  Still  it  is  by  overcoming  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
that  the  claim  to  greatness  is  established.  As  an  editor,  intrusted  with 
the  direction  of  a  daily  newspaper,  I  think  George  was  far  from  great. 
He  lacked  coolness  and  judgment  and  lost  heart  too  quickly  in  the  face  I 
of  the  rising  storms  that  beset  every  new  journal  struggling  for  recogni- 
tion. As  an  editorial  writer  he  was  remarkably  fluent,  clear,  and  terse, 
and  that,  indeed,  was  his  proper  sphere.  Controlled  by  a  man  of  calmer 
judgment  who  could  check  his  tendency  toward  the  discussion  of  fads, 
he  would  be  a  most  valuable  writer  on  the  staff  of  any  paper.  But  he- 
was  not  one  to  be  controlled." 


November  15,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


TRIAL    BY    FIRE. 

The  Life  Story  of  an  Army  Belle. 

There  are  colonels  and  majors  and  generals  and  some  old 
captains  who  hold  that  Isabel  Hampden  was  the  most 
attractive  woman  who  ever  graced  the  frontier  ;  and  in  their 
time  most  women  seemed  attractive  because  of  their  scarcity. 
She  was  handsome,  and  accomplished,  and  clever,  and 
something  more  than  all  these  which  was  inexplicable  but 
very  potent.  She  had  been  bi  ought  up  in  garrisons  and 
large  cities,  and  by  the  time  she  was  two-and-twenly  she 
knew  the  world  rather  well.  Moreover,  she  knew  men — not 
girls  and  women,  but  men. 

Because  she  had  been  allowed  to  live  in  posts  during  most 
of  what  should  have  been  her  boarding-school  days,  and  be- 
cause she  was  pleasant  to  look  upon  and  to  converse  with  at 
an  age  when  most  girls  are  impossible,  men  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her  pretty  much  ever  since  she  could  remember. 
It  was  said  that  she  had  refused  all  the  bachelors  in  all  the 
frontier  regiments.  This  was  not  far  from  the  truth.  A 
woman  who  had  married  one  of  the  rejected  ones  said  that 
refusing  was  a  habit  Miss  Hampden  had  formed,  and  that  it 
began  to  look  as  if  she  might  never  break  herself  of  it.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  this  was  repealed  to  the  girL  Her 
good  temper  was  one  of  her  charms.  "  It  is  so  much  better 
a  habit  than  accepting  them  all,"  she  argued,  sweetly. 
Nevertheless,  she  wondered  if  there  were  not  some  truth 
mingled  with  the  malice. 

But  Lieutenant  Loring  was  the  last  victim  of  her  practice. 
He  proposed  to  her,  unfortunately  for  himself,  just  after  she 
had  met  young  Ardsley.    . 

"  I  thought  this  morning  that  maybe  I  would  marry  you," 
said  Miss  Hampden.  "But  I've  changed  my  mind,  some- 
way." 

Loring  was  accustomed  to  a  great  deal  of  frankness 
from  her,  but  it  clashed  with  his  notions  of  feminine 
modesty  for  a  woman  to  have  entertained  thoughts  of  mar- 
riage before  the  offer  thereof. 

"Weren't  you  just  a  trifle  prompt  in  determining  my  in- 
tentions ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Has  the  event  proved  me  wrong  ?  "  she  returned. 

He  lost  his  temper.     "You  are  spoiled,"  he  said. 

"If  you  knew  how  often  I  have  heard  that  !  Yet  I  do 
not  think  I  am.  I  am  simply  sincere,  and  you  are  a  little 
too  vain,  all  of  you,  to  grasp  the  difference.  I  like  you 
awfully  well — no,  now,  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  don't 
love  you.  And  you  are  loo  nice  a  fellow  to  be  married  to  a 
girl  who  only  likes  you.  No,"  she  repeated,  "  I  do  not  think 
I'm  spoiled.  I  am  not  agitated  and  tearful  as  I  ought  to 
be,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances.  I  used  to  be,  but 
I've  passed  that.  I  have  been  so  placed  that  men  were 
making  love  to  me  at  an  age  when  other  girls  were  playing 
dolls.  It's  partly  because  i  am  pretty  and  partly,  largely, 
because  there  are  so  few  women  out  here.  When  I  have 
been  in  the  East,  I  haven't  made  much  of  a  sensation. 
I've  grown  a  bit  hardened,  perhaps.  Custom  has  dulled 
the  edge — which  was  fearfully  keen  and  cutting,  at  first — of 
being  told  that  I  am  breaking  a  heart.  But,  though  I  am 
only  twenty-two,  I've  lived  to  see  dozens  of  you  marry  and 
be  happy.     You'll  do  the  same." 

"  Oh  !  no,  I  shall  not,"  moaned  Loring. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  you  will,  Jack.  And  I  sha'n't  mind.  Now 
I've  promised  to  dance  this  with  the  new  Mir.  Ardsley,  and 
if  we  stay  out  here  any  longer  every  one  will  guess  what  has 
happened." 

"  They'll  know,  when  they  see  me." 

"Don't  be  a  goose,  Jack.  It's  only  the  heart  that  is 
trying  to  take  itself  seriously  that  exhibits  the  pain." 

"Don't  discuss  a  subject  you  know  nothing  about.  You 
have  no  heart." 

He  left  her,  with  an  exaggerated  bow,  as  young  Ardsley 
came  up. 

As  Miss  Hampden  waltzed  off  with  Ardsley,  she  knew 
that  Loring  was  wrong  ;  that  this  tall  boy,  fresh  from  West 
Point,  as  new  in  experience  of  the  world  as  the  brass  buttons 
on  his  blouse,  was  the  man  she  was  going  to  love.  He 
would  love  her,  of  course.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  did  not 
enter  her  head  that  he  might  not.  She  liked  his  strong, 
rough-cut  face,  and  his  jolly,  stone-gray  eyes,  and  his 
drawling,  heavy  voice,  and  his  waltzing,  and  the  way  he  held 
her.  After  the  dance  she  determined  that  she  liked  his 
hands,  and  when  she  looked  at  them,  she  saw  a  ring. 

"  Is  that  your  class  ring  ?  "  she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  told  her. 

"  May  I  see  it  ?  " 

He  gave  it  to  her,  and  while  she  examined  it  he  sat  and 
admired  her.  On  his  part,  he  liked  the  women  who  carried 
I  themselves  haughtily,  he  liked  tall  women,  he  liked  straight- 
1  black  hair  and  olive  skin  and  dark  eyes  and  large  features 
I'  and  a  neck  of  statuesque  proportions.  In  short,  he  liked 
■.  exactly  the  things  he  had  never  fancied  up  to  then.  Miss 
Hampden  raised  her  eyes  and  met  his.  She  smiled,  but  it 
•  was  like  no  smile  she  had  ever  bestowed  on  a  man  before. 
He  looked  at  her  very  gravely,  and  her  hand  closed  tightly 
■  over  the  ring.  In  a  moment  she  was  studying  it  again. 
I     "I  like  this.     It's  unusual,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  as  I  conceived  the  design."  He 
expected  to  be  told  that  he  was  clever. 

"Indeed  !"  was  all  she  said,  and  that  indifferently. 

"  How  cool  !  I  rather  thought  you'd  express  surprise  and 
»ive  me  some  credit.  You  are  not  addicted  to  flattery,  it 
vould  seem." 

"  I  am  not.     But  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been  flatter- 
,    ng  to  be  surprised  that  you  have  done  it.     It  struck  me  as 
:;    >eing  quite  the  thing  you  would  naturally  do." 
1>l    "That  is  very  pretty." 
-jl     "It  is  perfectly  true." 

]  It  happened,  oddly  enough,  that  Ardsley  chanced  not 
|o  have  heard  of  Miss  Hampden's  reputation  by  the  next 
light  He  was  rudely  awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  it. 
There  were  private  theatricals  in  the  hop-room,  and   Miss 


Hampden  was  the  leading  lady.  Now  the  suitor  was  quite 
recovered,  and  he  meant  to  play  a  joke  on  those  in  the  audi- 
ence who  were  not — and  these  were  some  eight  or  ten,  three 
of  them  married.  He  proposed  to  the  heroine  in  nicely  read 
lines,  and  was  rejected  by  her  with  a  perfection  that  spoke 
her  practice.  So  the  audience  thought  ;  and  it  laughed. 
When  the  laugh  had  subsided,  the  hero  arose  from  his  knees. 
He  walked  to  the  footlights  and  sighed. 

"  Ah  !  well,"  he  said,  "  I  have  one  crumb  of  comfort.  I 
am  not  the  only  man  in  this  place  who  is  in  the  same 
fix." 

The  astounded  Ardsley  looked  about  him,  and  he  picked 
out  the  entire  number  by  their  faces.  Miss  Hampden 
dropped  her  head  in   her  hands  and  I.iughed  with  the  rest. 

Between  the  acts,  Ardsley  made  inquiries  and  learned  the 
truth.  He  was  bitten  with  a  desire  to  obtain  the  unattain- 
able, and  he  was  not  one  to  dally.  He  went  behind  the 
scenes. 

"Whom  are  you  going  home  with,  Miss  Hampden?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  fear  no  one  will  take  me  after  the  light  Mr.  Graves  has 
put  me  in." 

"  May  I  do  so  ?  " 

She  nodded,  and  Ardsley  went  back  to  his  seat. 

"So  you  have  refused  the  entire  army?"  he  asked,  as 
they  walked  home. 

"  Not  quite." 

"The  entire  department?  " 

"  Well,  a  fair  percentage  of  it,"  she  admitted. 

"  Are  you  going  to  refuse  me  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  until  you  are  offered." 

"  I  offer  myself  now." 

"And  I  accept  you  now." 

"  Good  enough  !  Will  you  announce  our  engagement  to- 
night at  supper?  " 

"At  the  risk  of  being  adjudged  insane — yes." 

"  Put  on  this  ring  until  I  can  get  you  another.  Your 
hands  are  not  small.  It  will  fit  your  middle  finger.  Now  I 
am  in  earnest." 

"  So  am  I,"  she  said. 

They  were  very  much  in  earnest,  the  event  proved  ;  and 
the  garrison  derived  unmixed  pleasure  from  the  total,  un- 
conditional, obvious  surrender  of  Miss  Hampden.  She  was 
as  open  in  her  infatuation  as  she  had  always  been  in  every- 
thing else.  And  Ardsley  was  equally  infatuated.  He  took 
back  the  class  ring  and  gave  her  a  diamond  which  cost  him 
three  months'  pay.  They  were  altogether  happy.  So,  just 
a  fortnight  before  the  day  arranged  for  their  wedding,  the 
Gods  demanded  the  first  payment  on  their  loan. 

Ardsley  was  ordered  off  on  a  scout.  .  Miss  Hampden  was 
the  sort  of  a  girl  who  might  have  been  expected  to  take  this 
reasonably.  But  she  did  not.  She  clung  to  Ardsley,  and 
cried  like  any  little  girl,  and  did  not  behave  in  the  least  like 
a  woman  who  had  seen  countless  scouts*  And  she  let  him 
go  to  the  wars  remembering  her  standing  with  her  arm 
against  the  wall  and  her  head  upon  her  arm,  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  were  utterly  broken.  He  himself  was  moved  and 
stern.  Loring  would  have  liked  to  remind  her  that  hearts 
which  were  really  wrung  did  not  show  their  pain.  He  had 
not  yet  recovered. 

Ardsley  did  not  come  back  from  the  scout.  He  was  in  a 
fight  on  what  should  have  been  his  wedding  day.  Others 
were  killed  and  their  bodies  were  recovered  and  buried, 
but  Ardsley's  body  was  never  found.  There  \vas  a  tale  that 
a  fire  had  been  seen  on  the  battle-field  the  night  after  the 
encounter,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  a  tree  with  a  form 
which  might  have  been  that  of  a  man  against  it.  There 
were  Indians  grouped  around  it.  Miss  Hampden  never 
heard  the  story.  She  never  even  guessed  at  what  had  hap- 
pened until  twenty  years  afterward. 

She  was  the  superb  and  spiritless  wife  of  a  mighty  gen- 
eral, and  she  was  accompanying  her  husband  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  the  West.  They  were  at  an  agency,  one  day, 
and  were  visiting  the  tepees.  It  was  the  agency  of  the  In- 
dians that  young  Ardsley  had  fought  two  decades  before  ; 
and  the  general's  wife  was  nerving  herself  not  to  show  that 
she  remembered  this. 

The  general  was  examining  the  trinkets  that  hung  on  a 
string  around  the  neck  of  a  half-blind  squaw. 

"  Here  is  a  West  Point  class-ring  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

His  wife  repeated  her  words  of  twenty  years  a-past. 

"  May  I  see  it  ? "  she  asked,  coolly. 

She  took  it  in  her  hands  and  turned  it  about.  She  could 
make  out  the  design,  though  it  seemed  to  have  passed 
through  some  heat  that  had  melted  it.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  her  mind.  Nevertheless,  she  looked  inside.  The  heat 
had  not  affected  it  there,  and  the  initials  were  quite  plain 
even  yet. 

"  D.  A.,"  she  said,  "it  was  David  Ardsley's  ring.  The 
fire  did  not  touch  the  letters.  I  understand  now  why  they 
never  could  tell  me  which  was  his  grave." 

The  general  broke  the  string  and  picked  up  the  class-ring 
from  among  the  scattered  baubles.  The  squaw  was  chatter- 
ing and  whining  and  clawing  around  on  the  earth.  The 
general  held  the  ring  out  to  his  wife.  She  raised  the  dark 
eyes  that  had  been  so  bright  and  happy  the  last  time  it 
had  been  held  out  to  her. 

"Can  I  have  it?"  she  asked. 

The  general  put  it  in  her  hand,  and  the  hand  closed  over 
it. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1S97. 


HIS    JAPANESE    WIFE. 


There  is  a  company  of  a  dozen  young  men  and  women  in 
Galveston  who  have  united  in  forming  a  club  of  "  bike  bell- 
ringers."  As  a  municipal  ordinance  requires  bicyclists  to 
ring  bells  at  all  street  crossings,  they  selected  their  bells  so 
as  to  form  a  musical  scale.  They  have  been  practicing  in 
the  country  for  some  time  past,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
expert  enough  they  will  paralyze  the  Texas  town  by  chiming 
"Annie  Laurie"  on  their  bells  as  they  wheel  through  the 
city. 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold  Takes  to  Himself  a  Bride  from  the  Land  of  the 

Mikado— His  Previous  Matrimonial  Ventures — 

Lotus-Eating  in  Japan. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  the  author  of  "The  Light  of  Asia," 
has  not  surprised  his  friends  by  his  marriage  to  a  dainty 
little  lady  from  the  Mikado's  land.  All  the  world  knows 
how  enamored  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  he  became  on  his 
first  visit  to  that  country,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  not 
a  few  have  been  aware,  since  his  return  to  England,  of  the 
presence  of  a  fair  daughter  of  Japan  in  his  household.  But 
there  are  doubtless  many  who  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  was  married  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Earl's  Court,  Lon- 
don, to  Miss  Watanabe — or  Watanabe  Sama — according  to 
the  usage  of  her  own  country,  last  Saturday.  There  were 
as  witnesses  Sir  Edwin's  brother,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold,  chair- 
man of  the  London  county  council,  and  Lady  Arnold,  and 
the  Japanese  minister  and  his  wife,  but  the  ceremony  was 
not  graced,  I  understand,  by  the  presence  of  either  of  the 
happy  bridegroom's  children. 

For  this  is  not  Sir  Edwin's  first  venture  on  the  matri- 
monial sea.  He  has  twice  been  married  before,  and  both 
unions  were  blessed  with  olive-branches.  Soon  after  his 
graduation  from  University  College,  Oxford,  in  1S54,  he 
received  an  appointment  to  be  principal  of  the  Government 
Sanskrit  School  at  Poona,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
he  took  with  him  to  his  new  post  an  English  bride.  They 
were  in  India  during  the  mutiny,  but  illness  and  death  in 
the  little  family  gave  him  a  horror  of  the  country,  and  he 
decided  to  return  home.  Accordingly  he  resigned  in  i86rw 
and  came  back  here,  but  his  wife  did  not  long  survive.  Of 
this  union  there  survives  one  child,  Edwin  Lester  Arnold, 
who  as  early  as  twenty  years  ago  gave  evidence  of  having 
inherited  some  of  his  father's  literary  talent  and  now  has 
half  a  dozen  or  more  books  to  his  credit. 

The  second  romance  in  the  poet's  life  began  in  the  prosaic 
precincts  of  the  British  Museum.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  had  joined  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  with  which 
he  has  since  maintained  his  connection.  His  journalistic 
work,  though  not  to  be  classed  with  his  poetical  productions, 
has  been  of  a  solid  and  valuable  character.  It  was  largely 
through  his  offices  that  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  New 
York  Herald  joined  in  sending  Henry  M.  Stanley  back  to 
Africa  in  1874,  and  his  articles  on  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
will  live  in  the  annals  of  British  journalism. 

But,  to  return  to  his  second  romance  :  Happening  one 
day  in  1869  to  be  in  the  British  Museum,  his  eye  was 
caught  by  a  Perugino  which  an  art-student  was  copying. 
From  the  original  to  the  copy  was  but  a  step,  and  then  to 
the  ambitious  young  woman  who  was  plying  her  brush  so 
deftly  was  even  less.  The  art-student  was  Miss  Fanny 
Channing,  and  the  widowed  poet  was  soon  head  over  heels 
in  love  with  her.  So  assiduously  did  he  press  the  suit  so 
romantically  begun  that  within  the  year  he  had  won  her  to 
be  his  wife.  A  daughter  survives  as  the  fruit  of  that  union. 
She  is  a  charming  young  woman,  developed  by  constant 
companionship  with  her  gifted  father — who,  by  the  way,  is 
fully  awake  to  his  own  merits  and  is  not  the  easiest  person 
in  the  world  to  get  along  with.  But  she  was  not  so  broad- 
ened by  their  companionship  as  to  fall  in  with  his  full  and 
free  acceptance  of  Japanese  manners  and  customs,  when 
they  visited  the  Island  Empire  together  in  18S9,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  did  not  remain  there  throughout  his  stay. 

Sir  Edwin,  with  his  love  of  Oriental  mysticism  and  beauty, 
soon  fell  into  the  Japanese  ways.  He  took  a  house  in  the 
outskirts  of  Tokio,  learned  the  Japanese  language  in  the  re- 
markably short  time  of  six  months,  and  the  literary  result  of 
his  slay  was  "  The  Light  of  the  World."  It  did  not  appeal 
to  his  English  critics,  and  the  poet  was  much  chagrined 
thereby.  But  in  Japan  he  was  hailed  as  a  poet  who  appre- 
ciated the  genius  of  the  people,  and  he  was  made  much 
of  accordingly.  He  fell  completely  under  the  spell  of 
the  fair  land  and  spent  a  long  summer  in  lotus-eating 
idleness,  and  when  he  returned  to  England  in  1S93,  it 
is  said  that  he  brought  with  him  in  his  train  three 
fair  blossoms  from  the  land  of  the  chrysanthemum,  keep- 
ing them  as  carefully  secluded  en  route  as  the  beauties 
of  an  Eastern  harem.  But  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  report. 
In  any  event,  the  fair  daughter  of  Japan  who  last  Saturday 
became  Lady  Arnold — the  first  of  his  wives  to  bear  that 
title,  for  Sir  Edwin  was  knighted  in  1S77,  when  the  queen 
was  made  Empress  of  India,  being  named  a  Companion 
of  the  Star  of  India — has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  three  or 
four  years'  education  in  England.  If  she  is  one  of  the  three 
Japanese  ladies  alleged  to  have  accompanied  him  home,  it  is 
interesting  to  speculate  on  the  present  position  and  state  of 
mind  of  the  other  two.  PICCADILLY. 

London,  October  21,  1897. 


The  amiable  and  watchful  young  men  who  represent  the 
American  papers  in  London  are  sending  out  quotations  from 
London  papers,  in  which  the  L'nited  Slates  is  lampooned 
right  and  left.  The  reader  on  this  side  says  to  himsrU  : 
"Bother"  [or  words  to  that  effect]  "these  infernal  English  ! 
They  are  always  abusing  us.  Some  day  we'll  have  to  whip 
them  into  having  a  wholesome  respect  for  us."  This  reader 
(writes  Walter  Wellman  in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald) 
never  stops  to  consider  that  these  press  opinions  are,  as  a 
rule,  almost  invariably  taken  from  London  sheets  which  no 
more  represent  English  public  opinion  than  some  of  the  vile 
illustrated  periodicals  of  New  York  represent  American 
public  opinion.  It  is  the  fashion  with  a  certain  grade  of 
cheap  and  not  overnice  London  papers  to  sneer  at  and  mis- 
represent America.  Such  are  the  Globe,  the  Mail,  the  Sun- 
day Times  (which  has  no  connection  with  the  London 
Times),  Vanity  Fair,  and  a  number  of  weeklies.  All  these 
are  frequently  quoted  in  the  cables  from  London,  and  the 
bright  young  men  who  quote  them  are  doing  more  to  stir  up 
ill-feeling  between  the  two  countries  than  all  the  shirt-sleev< 
diplomatists  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic. 


; 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  15,  1897. 


THE    WOMEN    OF    CHICAGO. 

Impressions  of  a  Visitor  from   the   Far  West— Sights  of  the  Trans- 
continental Trip— Hustling  Men  and  Women  of 
the  Windy  City. 

It  takes  three  days  and  four  nights,  going  straight,  to  get 
from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago — three  days  and  four  nights 
of  that  steady  forward  swing  of  a  swift,  tremendous  locomo- 
tion, of  a  boring  sort  of  vibration  that  never  ceases,  of  a 
continuous  level  accompaniment  of  sound,  part  rumble,  part 
low,  sleepy  thunder,  of  an  illimitable,  vast,  interminable 
landscape  sliding  past  like  a  panorama,  forever  unrolling  for 
some  curious,  watching  giant. 

There  can  be  no  landscape  more  suggestive  of  a  still, 
enormous  repose  than  that  of  the  West — not  the  West  of 
small,  sordid  towns,  of  smoke  and  noise  and  heat  and 
hurry,  but  the  suave,  serene,  remote  West  of  sage  and 
alkali,  of  purple  mountain  profiles  painted  on  a  long  hori- 
zon, of  gaunt  gray  plains  stretching  away  to  pale  distances, 
of  hu^e,  flaming  sunsets  glowing  all  along  the  vast  edges  of 
a  pale-green  world  and  a  pale-blue  sky.  No  such  thing  as 
man  disturbs  the  serenity  of  this  spacious  solitude.  The 
telegraph-poles  stalk  away  over  the  mighty  expanse  into 
the  sun.  The  rails  of  the  track  stretch  away  and  away  in 
two  while  threads  to  a  point  like  a  pin.  The  sunset  from 
one  small  arc  of  radiance  spreads  unchecked  till  it  girdles 
the  plain  with  color,  and  in  this  circle  of  varying  tints  the 
earth  lies  like  a  dead  thing,  gray  and  lifeless  and  wan. 

This  is  Nevada.  It  was  across  this  limitless  waste  that 
the  pioneers  steered  their  caravans.  As  you  thunder  by  in 
the  red-plush-and-mahogany  splendor  of  a  Pullman,  you 
•give  a  passing  tribute  to  all  that  dead  and  gone  heroism. 
All  day  long  they  plowed  on  over  the  blistered  alkali  desert, 
where  a  white  scurf  broke  through  the  gray  in  leprous 
eruption.  It  was  all  as  dry  as  a  chip.  The  sun  glared  at 
them  as  intruders  into  a  demesne  left  over  from  the  primi- 
tive world.  Underneath  his  fire  the  earth  cracked  and  the 
long  caravan  left  behind  it  a  cloud  of  white  dust.  Then  the 
sun  sank  westward,  lingeringly  sending  red  rays  over  the  sea 
of  sagebrush  straight  into  the  faces  of  the  little  marching 
column,  and  then,  with  one  last,  vengeful  glare,  like  the 
burning  light  from  angry  eyes,  dropped  behind  the  shoulder 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  purple  twilight  came  up  suddenly 
and  swept  over  the  plain. 

There  are  soft  colors,  and  long  lights,  and  an  almost  awful 
largeness  and  stillness  and  majesty  about  Nevada.  It  is  the 
eaily  world,  before  man  came  and  planted  and  watered  and 
broke  the  long  furrow  with  his  plow  and  made  the  earth  his 
subject.  Utah  is  a  red  State,  also  primitive,  but  not  grand 
or  calm  in  its  rude  wildness.  The  train  runs  down  red- 
walled  canons,  where  its  noise  is.buffeted  from  wall  to  wall, 
and  over  dry,  sand  colored  levds  that  only  wrant  a  few  palms 
nicking  into  the  glow  of  the  sunset  to  look  like  African 
deserts.  There  are  houses  and  little  towns  in  Utah,  and  the 
joy  of  life  is  in  the  heart  of  the  section-boss's  wife,  for  the 
windows  of  her  tiny  cabin  are  lined  with  flowering  plants. 

And  then  we  begin  to  approach  the  middle  of  the  country 
where  man  and  Nature  are  on  terms  of  easy  familiarity,  and 
quarrel  and  make  friends  like  a  commonplace  Darby  and 
Toan.  The  great  expanses  of  Wyoming,  clothed  in  the  yel- 
low, withering  corn-stalks,  go  whizzing  by,  interminable 
ochre-colored  seas  of  rustling  leafage.  Sometimes  from 
clumps  of  trees  the  houses  of  the  ranchers  catch  the  sun. 
Little  squalid  towns,  with  square-topped  houses  edging  an 
imposingly  wide  thoroughfare,  flash  by,  and  on  the  road  that 
skirts  the  track  the  train  catches  up  old  shambling  farm- 
wagons,  in  which  a  brawny  country  lass,  in  a  battered  sun- 
bonnet,  drives  a  pair  of  lanky  colts.  These  are  the  rural 
districts  of  our  land,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  look 
very  awful.  Nothing  has  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  un- 
utterably doleful  as  farm  life  in  the  West — and  that  was  a 
conclusion  arrived  at  before  reading  "Sim  Burn's  Wife"  or 
«  A  Branch  Road." 

When  you  begin  to  draw  close  to  Chicago,  the  country 
puts  on  its  Eastern  look.  There  are  farms  and  almost  what 
one  would  call  "country-places"  scattered  over  the  prairie 
levels.  There  are  trees  round  the  houses  planted  in  clumps 
— first  attempts  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  at  landscape  garden- 


if  there  is,  one  imagines  it  to  be  a  fierce  and  deadly  sort  of 
play  to  which  one  goes  with  teeth  set  and  brows  contracted. 
After  the  high  pressure  of  work,  the  high  pressure  of  amuse- 
ment must  come  with  that  terrible  intensity  which  marks  all 
life  here.  It  is  leisure  that  the  people  seem  to  lack — time  to 
breathe  and  time  to  ponder,  time  to  be  gay  and  time  to  be 
sad.  The  men  do  not  seem  to  have  time  to  brush  their  clothes 
or  shave  their  beards,  the  women  do  not  seem  to  have  time 
to  put  in  all  their  hair-pins  or  see  that  their  skirts  set 
straight.  That  bicycle  glare  that  Mr.  Harrison  found  so 
painful  in  the  New  York  countenance  marks  all  faces,  and 
the  feet  of  all  the  people,  the  young  men  and  the  maids,  the 
matrons  and  the  patriarchs,  the  old  women  and  the  little 
children,  baste  perpetually. 

In  the  ravines  between  the  stone  cliffs,  pierced  all  the  way 
up  with  square  windows,  all  Chicago  goes  hurrying  up  and 
down,  panting  in  its  haste.  The  sun  is  obscured  overhead, 
not  alone  by  the  height  of  the  buildings,  but  by  the  elevated 
railway  and  a  mist  of  telegraph  wires.  On  the  level,  trains 
of  cable-cars  go  slipping  by,  and  trolley-cars  come  whizzing 
around  corners,  trucks  and  carriages,  and  delivery  wagons 
and  carts  and  hacks,  rattle  and  roll  and  rumble  to  and  fro. 
There  is  a  perpetual  thunder  from  the  trains  passing  over- 
head, and  an  answering  thunder  from  the  traffic  below. 

Between  this  upper  and  nether  millstone  you  are  ground. 
The  racing  throngs  of  men  and  women  impart  to  you  some 
of  their  own  tense  sense  of  hurry.  You,  too,  begin  to  haste. 
The  pleasant  stroll  you  anticipated,  broken  into  by  cheerful 
stops  at  inviting  show-windows,  becomes  a  mad  rush.  You 
catch  a  glimpse  of  yourself  in  a  glass,  and  you,  too,  have  a 
look  of  set  determination  about  your  jaw  and  the  light  of 
battle  in  your  eye.  You  see  a  friend  who  wants  to  stop  and 
speak  to  you,  but  you  dash  past  her,  waving  in  greeting  the 
parcel  containing  a  silk  waist  you  have  just  bought  at  a  bar- 
gain-sale for  one  dollar  and  fifty-two  cents.  When  you  get 
home,  you  lie  on  a  sofa  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  smelling 
salts,  and  the  family  is  full  of  concern  and  wants  to  know  if 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  going  to  have  nervous  prostration. 

But  after  the  first  day's  sense  of  hurry  and  horror  has 
passed  away,  and  your  faculties  have  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  the  darkness  and  the  din,  a  sort  of  order,  an  under- 
life  of  homeliness  and  comfort  begins  to  show  itself  through 
the  clangor  and  the  chaos  that  first  appall  the  senses.  These 
jaded-looking  men,  with  furrowed  cheeks  and  untidy,  loose- 
hanging  clothes,  are  working  for  women  whom  they  love 
and  children  whom  they  cherish.  These  harassed  women, 
their  youth  gone  long  before  its  time,  hurrying  from  shop  to 
shop  with  their  arms  full  of  parcels  and  their  hats  askew, 
drop  into  cars  which  whisk  them  to  homes  far  away  on  the 
edges  of  the  great  sprawling  city,  where  the  lamps  are  lit 
and  the  children  are  at  the  windows  watching  for  them. 

It  is  the  woman  of  this  kind  that   seems  the  predominat- 
ing type  of  the  Eternal  Feminine  in  Chicago.     On  all  the 
great    shopping    streets    one    meets    her   at    every    step — a 
worn,   nervous    creature,    thin,    peaked,  prematurely  faded. 
She  is  more  careless  about  her  dress  than  any  other  woman 
I  have    ever    seen   anywhere   in    this   country.      The    pro- 
verbial neatness  and  trimness  of  the  American  woman  in 
all  that  pertains   to  her    wardrobe  is   by  her  flatly  contra- 
1  dieted.     Strangely  enough,  she  reminds  one  of  the  women 
'  of  New  England,  who  are  apt  to  regard  clothes  more  as  a 
covering  than  as  an  adornment  of  beauty.     And  it  is  not 
that  she  is  poor.     Many  of  these  ill-dressed,  untidy  matrons 
live  in  the  massive  stone  mansions  that  front  in  such  austere 
maiesty  on  those  long  Chicago  boulevards,  which  are,  with 
justice,  the  pride  of  the  city.     She  gives  one  the  impression 
of  being  too  busy,  too  much  occupied  with  her  home,  her 
:  children,  her  society,  her  clubs,  her  classes,  and  all  the  rest 
I  of  it,  to  care  about  a  frivolity  like   the  set  of  her  skirt,  the 
;  modishness  of  her  sleeves,  or  the  angle  of  her  hat. 

In  fact,  after  watching  the  faces  of  these  women,  one  be- 
gins to  realize  what  it  is  in  them  that  has  made  them  one  of 
the  great  powers  for  good  in  one  of  the  world's  great  cities. 
In  spite  of  their  plainness — and  they  are  plain,  there  is  no 
getting  around  that — their  faces  are  fine  in  expression,  gen- 
erally sweet,  and  often  noble.  One  rarely  meets  with  the 
pretty,  gazelle-eyed,  pink-and-white  faces  which  are  so  com- 
mon upon  the  streets  of  San  Francisco.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  San  Francisco  you  rarely  encounter  the  counte- 
nances, at  once  so  sweet  and  so  strong,  so  charged  with  ear- 


ing— and  sometimes  woods,  clothed  in  the  pensive  beauty  of  I  nestness  and  honesty,  so  full  of  quiet   purpose,  that  pass  by 


autumn,  quivered  to  the  vibrating  rush  of  the  train.     But  it 
was  gray  and  dark.     The  atmosphere  was  charged  with  a  i 
twilight  haziness,  and,  as  you  wondered  at  it,  the  porter  came 
and  bawled  through  the  berth  curtains  :  "  If  you  want  some  : 
breakfast,  you'd  better  hurry  :  we're  close  to  Chicago" — and 
then  you  understood  why  it  was  so  dark. 

Since  then  the  sun  has  shone  for  two  days,  and  one  can 
get  about  the  city  qui:e  comfortably.  I  remember  once 
reading  a  story  by  some  Englishman  which  related  how  the 
inhabitants  of  London  were  smothered  by  smoke  and 
vapor,  as  the  people  of  Pompeii  were  by  tufa  and  gas. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  this  will  be  the  ultimate 
fate  of  Chicago.  Even  the  strong  sunlight,  which  is  the 
natural  due  of  a  prairie  State,  has  difficulty  in  penetrating 
the  hovering  vapors  that  veil  Chicago  from  the  eye  of 
heaven.  You  walk  down  those  long  streets,  full  of  the 
mighty  din  of  a  great  city's  traffic,  and,  looking  up  between 
the  towering  walls  of  buildings,  see  a  narrow  strip  of  gray- 
blue  sky.  It  reminds  one  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado  as  seen  from  the  observation  car.  There  are  just 
the  same  sheer  walls  of  stone,  and,  when  you  bend  your 
head  far  back,  just  the  same  thin  ribbon  of  sky,  only  in  the 
canon  the  sky  is  a  clear  blue  and  in  Chicago  it  is  a  sort 
of  pallid  gray. 

There  is  something  appalling  about  these  enormous 
masses  of  stone,  honey-combed  with  holes  where  men  go 
in  and  out  all  daylong.  The  words  "hive"  and  "bees" 
naturally  run  to  the  end  of  your  pen,  but  they  are  not  good 
words,  because  they  suggest  a  sort  of  jolly,  cheerful  busy- 
ness, and  there  is  nothing  jolly  or  cheerful  about  the  cliff- 
l;*-,ed  streets  of  the  Lake  City.  Life  seems  a  serious 
matter  here.     There  is  not  much  play  about  it — or  at  least 


the  hundreds  up  and  down  State  Street.  They  are  the  daugh- 
ters and  granddaughters  of  those  hardy,  heroic  wives  of  the 
pioneers  and  the  frontiersmen — women  who  broke  their  way 
into  the  new  West  beside  their  husbands,  women  who  had 
no  beauty  to  give  to  their  children,  only  an  unconquerable 
spirit,  a  desperate  courage,  and  a  silent  devotion.  Their 
youth  and  good  looks  were  lost  early  in  the  tremendous 
struggle  of  their  lives.  To  their  daughters  they  passed  on 
the  lank,  slab-sided  figure  which  belongs  to  the  prairie 
woman  who  could  handle  the  .ixe  and  the  plow  like  a  man, 
had  a  family,  and  cuoked  for  a  hungry  household.  They 
gave  them,  too,  their  sallow,  colorless  skins,  dried  and  with- 
ered by  sun  and  wind,  and  their  dark  eyes,  far-sighted  from 
staring  over  the  endless  levels  of  the  prairie,  with  the  quietude 
and  the  directness  of  gaze  which  eyes  have  that  are  used  to 
looking  out  across  great  distances. 

Geraldine  Bonner. 
Chicago,  IN.,  November  6,  1S97. 


Gabriel  D'Annunzio,  the  young  Italian  novelist,  will  never, 
in  all  probability,  occupy  the  seat  in  the  Italian  Parliament 
to  which  he  was  recently  elected.  Emanuel  Arene,  writing 
in  the  Figaro  says  :  "  As  usual  in  political  campaigns,  every 
leaf  of  his  past  has  been  looked  over,  every  act  of  his  private 
life  has  been  revealed,  with  the  result  that  he  will  probably 
be  found  ineligible  because  he  was  sentenced  as  a  youth  to 
six-months'  imprisonment  for  adultery."  The  Italian  code, 
it  seems,  is  relentless  on  this  point.  They  call  it  there  an 
offense  against  good  morals,  for  which  even  the  right  to  vote 
is  taken  away.  In  France,  adds  M.  Arene,  such  a  law 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  suppression  of  the  universal 
suffrage. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

It  is  said  that  Henry  M.  Stanley  is  going  to  resume  his 
ioumalistic  work.  He  is  going  out  to  Bulawayo  as  a  guest 
of  the  Chartered  Company. 

Mary  Anderson  Navarro  is  not  going  to  sing  on  the  stage 
professionally.  Nevertheless  she  is  going  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  her  voice. 

In  spite  of  Emperor  William's  dislike  of  America,  he  has 
taken  a  great  liking  to  the  naval  attache  of  the  United  States 
embassy  at  Berlin,  Lieutenant  Niblack.  He  frequently  in- 
vites him  to  the  palace,  and  they  discuss  naval  matters  with 
great  informality. 

Prince  Krapotkine,  the  famous  Russian  anarchist,  who  is 
now  lecturing  in  New  York,  is  not  the  loud-mouthed  Johann 
Most  many  people  have  thought  him.  Instead,  he  is  a 
small,  benevolent-looking  old  gentleman,  preaching  brotherly 
love  and  deprecating  violence. 

Although  she  refuses  to  permit  the  public  to  see  her 
photograph,  Miss  Marie  Corelli  does  not  object  to  an  oil 
painting  of  heiself  being  placed  on  exhibition.  The  painting 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  a  London  gallery  on  the  payment  of 
one  shilling.  It  hangs  in  solitary  state  "in  a  dim  religious 
light. 

Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  Bart.,  the  plaintiff  in  the  notori- 
ous Mordaunt  divorce  case,  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  one  of  the  co-respondents,  died  recently  in  London. 
This  is  the  case  where  the  prince  chose  to  go  upon  the 
stand,  and  was  believed  to  have  "  perjured  himself  like  a 
gentleman." 

Jules  Cambon,  formerly  governor-general  of  Algeria,  is 
to  be  the  new  French  embassador  to  the  VJnited  States. 
He  will  bring  with  him  his  chef,  for  he  realizes  that  the 
kitchen  is  the  place  where  "  the  most  ponderous  protocols 
are  lubricated  "  and  where  "  a  chef  is  of  more  importance 
than  an  embassador  and  a  cordon  bleu  is  preferable  to  a 
plenipotentiary." 

John  Sartain,  the  eminent  engraver,  died  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia  a  few  days  ago  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 
He  came  to  this  country  from  England  in  1830  and  engaged 
in  portrait  work  in  oils  and  on  ivory.  In  1843  he  became 
editor  of  a  magazine  and  devoted  himself  thereafter  entirely 
to  engraving  and  literary  work.  He  was  for  many  years 
the  confidential  friend  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  and  in  his 
magazine  were  first  printed  in  America  Thomas  Hood's 
"  The  Song  of  the  Shirt  "  and  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs." 

There  is  an  erroneous  impression  that  Dr.  Evans,  the 
famous  American  dentist  of  Paris,  is  not  a  good  American. 
,  He  left  this  country  half  a  century  ago,  and  through  the  pat- 
ronage of  Napoleon  the  Third  and  Eugenie  he  attained  to  great 
prominence  in  Paris  and  acquired  an  enormous  fortune. 
When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  he  was  sent  by  the  em- 
peror to  study  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  European  camps 
and  hospitals,  and  during  the  Civil  War  in  this  country  he 
joined  the  sanitary  commission's  work  and  rendered  invalu- 
able service  in  the  organization  of  its  ambulance  depart- 
ment. 

A  wide-spread  belief  exists  in  Russia  that  the  popular 
hero,  General  Skobeleff,  nicknamed  "  the  white  general,"  is 
not  really  dead,  but  that  he  will  re-appear  when  his  country 
shall  have  need  of  his  sword.  According  to  the  story,  it 
was  merely  a  man  resembling  him  who  was  buried,  his  dis- 
appearance from  the  scene  having  been  due  to  causes  of  an 
international  as  well  as  a  dynastic  character.  It  is  a  fact 
that  his  alleged  death  at  Moscow  has  always  been  shrouded 
in  mystery.  It  is  implicitly  believed  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Muscovite  army,  as  well  as  by  the  peasantry,  that  the 
general  had  a  hand  in  the  last  Chinese-Japanese  war,  com- 
manding a  Japanese  regiment  under  a  false  name. 

Verdi,  the  composer,  who  celebrated  his  eighty-fourth 
birthday  on  October  9th,  was  born  the  son  of  a  poor  inn- 
keeper in  a  town  near  Parma.  He  early  evinced  a  great 
fondness  for  music,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  in- 
stalled at  the  organ  in  the  village  church.  His  first  opera, 
produced  in  1839,  was  "  Oberto,  Conte  di  St.  Boniface," 
and  it  was  so  successful  that  Ricordi  paid  him  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  it  and  commissioned  him  to  write  three 
other  operas.  His  last  opera,  "  Falstaff,"  was  produced  in 
1S93,  when  the  composer  had  passed  his  eightieth  birth- 
day. The  greater  part  of  his  large  fortune  will  go,  at  his 
death,  to  found  a  home  for  aged  musicians.  It  is  to  be 
housed  in  a  building  now  being  erected  at  Milan  at  a  cost 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  composer  :  and  in  addition  he  has  bequeathed 
to  the  home  a  capital  sufficient  to  give  it  an  income  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Verdi  is  still  sturdy  as  an 
oak,  and  every  week  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Milan  to  see 
how  the  "home"  is  progressing. 

The  late  Duchess  of  Teck  was  in  her  youth  a  handsome 
woman,  as  the  Guelph  women  go.  She  might  have  been 
Empress  of  the  French  instead  of  Eugenie,  for  the  prince- 
president  was  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  The  match  was  not  re- 
garded as  suitable,  however,  and  she  remained  unmarried 
until  thirty-three  years  of  age,-when  she  married  the  Duke 
of  Teck.  He  had  inherited  a  small  estate  from  his  mother 
— his  morganatic  birth  barring  him  from  inheriting  from  his 
father — and  had  squandered  it  at  Vienna  before  his  mar- 
riage. As  a  royal  princess,  the  duchess  received  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  from  the  British  treasury,  and  on 
this  they  have  lived.  She  was  indefatigable  in  opening 
charity  bazaars  and  doing  similar  public  work  of  a  social 
nature,  and  so  endeared  herself  to  the  British  public.  But 
she  had  a  hard  time  to  maintain  her  social  position  until  her 
daughter  was  twice  selected  to  be  the  wife  to  the  heir  of  the 
British  throne.  The  money  left  by  the  duchess's  mother  is 
settled  on  her  children,  so  that  her  two  sons  will  have  a  small 
income.  What  is  to  become  of  the  Duke  of  Teck  is  a  question. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Tennyson  Memoir. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  before  he  died, 
Tennyson  aroused  from  the  stupor  into  which  he  had  | 
fallen,  and  a  telegram  from  the  queen  was  read  to  l 
him.     He  was  pleased  with  it,  but  in  a  moment  his  I 
expression   changed,  and  he   muttered  :    "  Oh,  that 
press  will  be  after  me  now."     For  his  sensitive  soul  a  | 
new  terror  was  added  to  death  by  the  public  curiosity 
that  attaches  to  the  personality  of  all  great  men.     As  I 
long  ago  as  i860.  Mrs.  Cameron  wrote  of  him  : 

He  said  he  believed  every  crime  and  every  vice  in 
the  world  were  connected  with   the  passion  for  auto- 
graphs  and  anecdotes  and  records  ;  that  the  desiring  [ 
anecdotes  and  acquaintances  with  the  lives  of  great  , 
men  was  treating  them  like  pigs,  to  be  ripped  open  1 
for  the  public  ;  that  he  knew  he  himself  should  be  ; 
ripped  open  like  a  pig  ;  that  he  thanked  God  Al- 
mighty with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  that  he  knew 
nothing,  and  that  the  world  knew  nothing,  of  Shake- 
speare but  his  writings  ;  and  that  he  thanked  God  Al- 
mighty that  he  knew  nothing  of  Jane  Austen,  and 
that  there  were  no  letters  preserved  either  of  Shake-  I 
speare's  or  of  Jane  Austen's  ;  that  they  had  not  been 
ripped  open  like  pigs. 

He  feared  that  at  his  death  he  would  be  "ripped  ■ 
open  like  a  pig."  and  so  he  was  by  the  hated  press,  i 
But   more  serious  biographers  have    respected    his 
wish,  and  the  world  has  wailed  five  long  years  for  | 
the  memoir  which  his  son  was  preparing  in  accord-  j 
ance  with   the  poet's   directions.     It  has  now  been 
published,  and  fills  two  large  volumes  of  more  than  i 
five  hundred  pages  each.     It  is  entitled    "  Alfred, 
Lord  Tennyson  :  A  Memoir  by  his  Son." 

In  it  the  biographer  has  sought  to  give  briefly  , 
something  of  what  people  naturally  wish  to  know, 
something  about  Tennyson's  birth,  his  homes,  his 
school  and  college  life,  his  friendships,  his  travels,  1 
and  the  leiding  events  of  his  life.  The  pictures  of 
his  earlier  days  are  sketched  mainly  from  what  the 
poet  and  his  wife  told  their  son  ;  the  letters,  which 
are  printed  in  full,  and  from  which  extracts  are 
made,  are  from  a  mass  numbering  upward  of  forty 
thousand  ;  a  number  of  poems  are  printed,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  from  manuscripts  never  meant  for  the 
public  eye  and  which  have  since  been  burned  in 
accordance  with  the  poet's  instructions  ;  and  the 
journal  of  the  Tennysons'  home  life  has  been  freely 
used.  As  an  appendix  to  the  second  volume,  there 
are  printed  a  number  of  critical  and  reminiscential 
papers  by  personal  friends,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
borae,  Professor  Jowett,  James  Anthony  Froude, 
Professor  Tyndall,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

The  present  Lord  Tennvson  has  performed  his  task 
in  a  truly  filial  spirit.  Tne  "ripping-up"  pi  ocess 
that  would  gratify  a  rather  vulgar  curiosity  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  ynd  the  result  is  a  dignified 
study  of  the  poet,  considering  chiefly  his  intellectual 
life  and  giving  only  such  personal  details  as  will  aid 
to  a  better  understanding  of  his  works.  Indeed,  the 
memoir  constitutes  an  invaluable  commentary  on  the 
poems. 

Tennyson  early  gave  evidence  of  the  greatness  of 
his  soul.  There  is  a  story  quoted  in  the  opening 
pages  which  relates  that  his  brother  Frederick,  when 
an  Eton  school-boy,  was  shy  of  going  to  an  evening 
dinner-party  to  which  he  had  been  invited.  "  Fred," 
said  the  future  poet,  ' '  think  of  Herschel's  great  star- 
patches,  and  you  will  soon  get  over  all  that." 

Tennyson  was  thought  to  have  little  ear  for  music, 
but  Carlyle  once  said,  "The  man  must  have  music  \ 
dormant   in    him,    revealing    itself    in    verse,"   and  1 
Tennyson  himself,    alluding    to    Haydn's   oratorio,  . 
"Chaos,"  said,  "The  violins  spoke  of  light." 

Another  curious  sidelight  on  his  character  is  shown  : 
by  his  remarks  about  babies.  Speaking  of  his  own  ! 
young  son,  he  said  : 

I  am  afraid  of  him  ;  babies  have  an  expression  of  \ 
grandeur  which  children  lose,  a  look  of  awe  and 
wonder.  I  used  to  think  the  old  painters  overdid  the 
expression  and  dignity  of  their  infant  Christs,  but  I 
see  they  didn't.  This  morning  [a  babe  of  his  own] 
lay  half  an  hour  worshiping  the  bed-post  on  which 
the  sunlight  flickered  {pure  nature  worship).  After- 
wards he  took  to  fetish-worship — the  worship  of  a 
gilded  doll  sent  him  by  Lear. 

That  the  poet  was  not  without  a  sense  of  humor  is 
abundantly  evidenced  in  a  letter  to  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes,  afterward  Lord  Houghton.  The  latter  had 
requested  him  to  contribute  to  a  charity  book  of 
poetry  which  Lord  Northampton  was  getting  up  for 
the  destitute  family  of  a  man  of  lette  >.  Tenoj«-.- 
refused  at  first,  and,  Milnes  growing  angry  at  this, 
Tennyson  wrote  : 

Now  is  my  nose  out  of  joint,  now  is  my  tail  not 
only  curled  so  tight  as  to  lift  me  off  my  hind  legs  like 
Alfred  CrowquiH's  poodle,  but  fairly  between  them. 
.  .  .  What  has  so  jaundiced  your  good-natured  eyes 
as  to  make  them  mistake  harmless  banter  for  insolent 

irony— harsh  terms  applicable  only  to ,  who, 

big  as  he  is,  sits  to  all  posterity  astride  the  nipple  of 
literary  dandyism  and  "takes  her  milk  for  gall"? 
"  Insolent  irony"  and  "piscatorial  vanity,"  as  if  you 
had  been  writing  to  St.  Anthony,  who  converted  the 
soft  souls  of  salmon.  But  may  St.  Anthony's  fire 
consume  all  misapprehension,  the  spleen-bom  mother 
of  five-fold  more  evil  on  our  turnip's  spheroid  than  is 
malice  aforethought. 

Another  anecdote  quoted  from  his  letters  to  Emily 
Sellwood,  who  afterward  became  his  wife,  uncon- 
sciously reveals  the  gentleness  and  tact  of  which  he 
was  capable  : 

1  am  housed  at  Mr.  Wildman's,  an  old  friend  of 
mine  in  these  parts  ;  he  and  his  wife  are  two  per- 
fectly honest  Methodists.     When  I  came  I  asked  her 


after  news,  and  she  replied  :  "  Why,  Mr.  Tennyson, 
there's  only  one  piece  of  news  that  I  know,  that 
Christ  died  for  all  men."  And  I  said  to  her  :  "That 
is  old  news,  and  good  "news,  and  new  news,"  where- 
with the  goud  woman  seemed  satisfied. 

Carlyle  was  one  of  Tennyson's  admirers.  John 
Sterling  relates  that  Carlyle  one  evening  growled  at 
having  missed  Tennyson  and  said  more  in  his  praise 
"than  in  any  one's  except  Cromwell  and  an  Ameri- 
can back-woodsman  who  has  killed  thirty  or  forty 
people  with  a  bowie-knife  and  since  ran  away  to 
Texas."  In  1842.  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  sent  to  his 
brother  Sage  of  Concord  in  America  this  portrait  of 
the  poet,  which  his  son  says  is  "perhaps  the  most 
life-like  drawn  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances  "  : 

Alfred  is  one  of  the  few  British  and  foreign  figures 
— a  not  increasing  number  I  think — who  are  and 
remain  beautiful  to  me,  a  true  human  soul  or  some 
authentic  approximation  thereto,  to  whom  your  own 
soul  can  say,  "Brother!"  However,  I  doubt  he 
will  not  come  ;  he  often  skips  me  in  these  brief  visits 
to  town  ;  skips  everybody,  indeed  ;  being  a  man 
solitary -and  sad.  as  certain  men  are,  dwelling  in  an 
element  of  gloom,  carrying  a  bit  of  Chaos  about 
him,  in  short,  which  he  is  manufacturing  into 
cosmos.  .  .  .  He  had  his  breeding  at  Cambridge,  as 
if  for  the  law  or  church  ;  being  master  of  a  small 
annuity  on  his  father's  decease,  he  preferred  clubbing 
with  his  mother  and  some  sisters,  to  live  unpromoted 
and  write  poems.  In  this  way  he  lives  still,  now 
here,  now  there  ;  the  family  always  within  reach  of 
London,  never  in  it ;  he  himself  making  rare  and 
brief  visits,  lodging  in  some  old  comrade's  rooms.  I 
think  he  must  be  under  forty,  not  much  under  it. 
One  of  the  finest-looking  men  in  the  world.  A  great 
shock  of  rough,  dusky  dark  hair  ;  bright,  laughing, 
hazel  eyes  ;  massive  aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet 
most  delicate  ;  of  sallow-brown  complexion,  almost 
Indian  looking ;  clothes  cynically  loose,  free  and 
easy  ;  smokes  infinite  tobacco.  His  voice  is  musical, 
metallic,  fit  for  loud  laughter  and  piercing  wail  and 
all  that  may  lie  between  ;  speech  and  speculation  free 
_and  plenteous.  I  do  not  meet  in  these  late  decades 
such  company  over  a  pipe  ! 

How  Carlyle  felt  about  Tennyson  is  further  shown 
in  an  anecdote  taken  from  Wemyss  Reid's  "  Life  of 
Lord  Houghton  "  : 

"  Richard  Milnes,"  said  Carlyle  one  day,  withdraw- 
ing his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  as  they  were  seated  to- 
gether in  the  little  house  in  Cheyne  Row,  "  when  are 
you  going  to  get  that  pension  for  Alfred  Tennyson  ?" 

"  My  dear  Carlyle,"  responded  Milnes.  "  the  thing 
is  not  so  easy  as  you  seem  to  suppose.  What  will 
my  constituents  say  if  I  do  get  the  pension  for  Tenny- 
son? They  know  nothing  about  him  or  bis  poetry, 
and  they  will  probably  think  he  is  some  poor  relation 
of  my  own  and  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  job." 

Solemn  and  emphatic  was  Carlyle's  response : 
"Kvh-ird  Milnes,  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when 
the  Lord  asks  you  why  you  didn't  get  that  pension 
forAlfredTennyson.it  will  not  do  to  lay  the  blame 
on  your  constituents  ;  it  is  you  that  will  be  damned.'' 

Another  of  Tennyson's  intimates  was  Aubrey  De 
Vere,  whose  memoirs  have  recently  been  published. 
The  poet  visited  De  Vere  at  his  home  in  Ireland  in 
1849,  and  the  host  has  written  to  the  younger  Tenny- 
son an  interesting  account  of  the  \isit,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  says : 

In  the  evenings  he  had  vocal  music  from  Lady  De 
Vere  and  her  sister,  Caroline  Standish,  and  sonatas 
of  Mozart  or  Beethoven  played  by  my  brother. 
Later  he  read  poetry  to  us  in  a  voice  that  doubled 
its  power,  commouly  choosing  pathetic  pieces  ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  after  finishing  "A  Sorrowful 
Tale,"  by  Crabbe,  glanced  round  reproachfully  and 
said  :  "1  do  not  see  that  any  of  you  are  weeping  !  " 
One  night  we  turned  his  poem  of  "  The  Day 
Dream "  into  an  acted  charade  ;  a  beautiful  girl, 
whom  he  used  to  call  "that  stately  maid,"  taking 
the  part  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  ;  and  the  poet  him- 
self that  of  the  prince  who  broke  the  spell  of  her 
slumber.  Another  night  there  was  a  dance,  which 
he  denounced  as  a  stupid  thing,  while  a  brilliant  and 

amusing  person,  Lady  G ,  who  was  accustomed 

to  speak  her  mind  to  all  alike,  scolded  him  sharply  : 
"  How  would  the  world  get  on  if  others  went  about 
it  growling  at  its  amusements  in  a  voice  as  deep  as  a 
lion's  ?  I  request  that  you  will  go  upstairs,  put  on 
an  evening-coat,  and  ask  my  daughter  Sophia  to 
dance."  He  did  so,  and  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay 
for  several  hours,  turning  out  moreover  an  excellent 
dancer.  He  was  liked  all  the  better  for  always  say- 
ing what  came  into  his  head.  One  day  a  young  lady, 
who  sat  next  him  at  dinner,  spoke  of  a  certain  mar- 
riage just  announced  as  a  very  penniless  one.  He 
rummaged  in  his  pocket,  extracted  a  penny,  and 
slapped  it  down  loudly  close  to  her  plate,  saying  : 
"There,  t  gy.°  '  '  *I-3!-  ^or  lnal  's  tljc  ^°^  >ou 
worship."  Trie  gin  was  a  little  frightened,  but  more 
amused  ;  they  made  friends  ;  and  he  promised  to 
send  her  a  pocket  copy  of  Milton.  Some  months 
later  she  received  one  from  England,  beautifully 
bound. 

Tennyson  first  met  his  future  wife  in  1830,  when  he 
was  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Arthur  Hallam  was  then 
staying  with  the  Tennysons,  and  asked  Emily  Sell- 
wood,  who  had  driven  over  to  the  rectory  with  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  to  walk  with  him  in  the  Fain- 
Wood.  At  a  turn  in  the  path  they  came  upon  Ten- 
nyson, who  at  sight  of  the  beautiful  slender  girl 
of  seventeen,  in  her  simple  gray  dress,  moving  "  like  a 
light  across  these  woodland  ways,"  suddenly  said  to 
her:  "Are  you  a  Dryad  or  an  Oread  wandering 
here?"  They  rarely  met  again  until  six  years  later, 
when  Emily  Sellwood,  a  bridesmaid  at  the  wedding 
of  her  younger  sister,  to  Tennyson's  brother  Charles, 
was  taken  into  church  by  the  poet.  Soon  after  this 
they  became  quasi -engaged,  but  were  not  able  to 
marry  owing  to  want  of  funds.  The  young  poet's 
prospects  were  so  unpropitious  that  correspondence 
between  them  was  forbidden,  but  they  remained  con- 


stant to  each  other  for  thirteen  years,  and  were  mar- 
ried in  1850,  when  his  poems  had  brought  him  a  com- 
petency. 

Scattered  through  the  two  volumes  are  a  large 
number  of  hitherto  unpublished  poems  and  of  un- 
published versions.  Among  the  latter,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  is  that  of  "  Sweet  and  Low,"  which 
follows.  Two  were  made  and  were  sent  to  the  poet's 
future  wife  to  choose  which  should  be  published. 
She  chose  the  published  one  in  preference  to  this,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  her  more  song-like  : 
(Unpublished  version.) 
Bright  is  the  moon  on  the  deep, 

Bright  are  the  cliffs  in  her  beam, 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep  ! 

Look,  he  smiles,  and  opens  his  hands, 
He  sees  his  father  in  distant  lands, 
And  kisses  him  there  in  a  dream, 
Sleep,  sleep  ! 

Father  is  over  the  deep, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon, 
Sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep  ! 

Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  West, 
Under  the  silver  moon. 
Sleep,  sleep  1 
Another  interesting  Utile  bit  is  this  song,  written 
before  1842,   which  contains  the  germ  of  his  play, 
"Becket"  : 

Rosamund's  Bower.    (Unpublished.) 
Rosamund  loquitur. 
What  rustles  hither  in  the  dark  ? 
A  step  ?  a  footfall  ?    What  is  that  I  hear  ? 
The  night  is  black  and  still ;  the  deer 
Bleat  as  with  human  voices  in  the  park. 
Is  it  the  kmg  ?  is  it  my  love 

Coming  along  the  secret  ways  ? 
The  man  that  round  me  wove 

Inextricable  brickwork  maze  in  maze  ? 

It  is  not  he  ;  far  off  from  England's  shore, 

He  comes  no  more. 

An  idle  hope  was  in  my  breast, 
My  hope  is  false,  my  terror's  true  ! 

I  shudder  in  my  lonely  nest, 
And  think  a  cunning  hand  has  found  the  clew — 

God  be  gracious  to  my  soul ! 

In  each  volume  there  are  a  number  of  portraits  of 
Tennyson,  bis  wife,  and  their  children  and  pictures 
of  the  scenes  in  which  he  lived.  There  are  also 
several  fac-simile  reproductions  of  his  manuscript, 
but  these  are  interesting  only  as  the  poet's  character 
is  indicated  in  his  handwriting,  for  they  are  clean 
copies  and  show  nothing  of  the  process  by  which  the 
poems  were  builded  up. 

Published  by  the  Macmilian  Company,  New  York  ; 
price    "10.00  for  the  two  volumes. 


The  Century-Argonaut  Ofler. 

The  publishers  of  the  Century  Magazine  have 
chosen  the  most  popular  one  hundred  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  portraits  that  have  gone  to  illus- 
trate it  during  its  twenty-seven  years  of  life,  and 
will  shortly  begin  to  issue  them  in  portfolio-form  to 
their  subscribers.  For  some  time  the  Century  has 
been  supplying  proof  copies  of  many  of  these  por- 
traits, in  a  form  suitable  for  framing,  at  one  dollar 
each  for  ordinary  copies  and  two  dollars  each  for 
India  copies.  This  item  shows  that  in  this  proof 
form,  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  would 
ordinarily  have  to  be  paid  for  the  projected  gallery. 
These  Century  portraits  are  all  of  famous  men  and 
women,  taken  from  originals  that  were  the  work  of 
great  painters  and  artistic  photographers,  and  en- 
graved for  publication  by  those  Americans  who  have 
led  the  world  in  the  wood-engraver's  art — Cole, 
Johnson,  Closson,  Whitney,  Kruell,  Miss  Powell, 
and  others.  The  Century  Company  is  sparing  no 
expense  to  make  this  gallery  the  most  popular  and 
most  valuable  collection  of  portraits  that  can  be 
made. 

The  publishers  of  the  Argonaut,  recognizing  the 
value  to  Argonaut  readers  of  an  opportunity  to  pos- 
sess this  rare  album  of  portraits  at  a  nominal  price 
(their  production  will  cost  the  Century  Company 
r  \riy  Uin iy~  thousand  dollars),  have  made  a  club- 
bing arrangement  through  which  the  A/go/taut  can 
supplv  the  Century  portfolio  to  its  subscribers  on 
terms  they  otherwise  could  not  command.  This 
arrangement  the  Argonaut  enjoys  with  about  fifteen 
other  high-class  periodicals  ;  and  it  is  the  only  publi- 
cation on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  has  this  privilege. 
We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  advertising 
columns,  where  the  Century  Gallery  of  Portraits  is 
discussed  in  detail,  and  it  is  shown  how  we  can  offer 
the  four-dollar  Century,  the  eight-dollar  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, and  the  four^dollar  Argonaut  for  only  eight  and 
one-half  dollars. 

This  offer  is  open  to  any  one.  The  entire  port- 
folio is  on  exhibition  at  the  Argonaut  Business  Office, 
and  all  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  portraits. 


1 '  There  is  a  prosperous  apiary  on  the  roof  'of  a 
business  house  in  the  heart  of  New  York  city."  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  bulletin  on  bee-keeping  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


"A  LONG  FELT  WANT" 

Supplied  at  Last. 

Californians  have  for  years  been  un- 
able to  buy  any  simple  gift  to  send 
abroad  that  combined  artistic  merit, 
local  color,  and  usefulness,  and  that 
was  also  a  California  product.  The 
demand  was  large,  yet  nothing  was 
offered.  This  season,  however,  that  de- 
mand can  now  be  filled,  as  Mr.  Solly 
Waller  solved  the  problem  with  "The 
California  Chinese  Calendar."  Read 
the  following  extracts  from  San  Fran- 
cisco papers : 

THE  "CHRONICLE,"  October  31st- 

Solly  "Walter's  Chinese  Calendar. 

"  As  '  The  First  Born '  has  scored  a  success  on  the 
stage,  so  the  '  California  Chinese  Calendar,"  with 
designs  for  each  month  by  Solly  Walter,  ought  to 
win  favor  among  lovers  of  art.  Mr.  Walter  is  one  of 
the  best  local  draughtsmen  in  black  and  white,  and 
his  work  here  has  evidently  been  a  labor  of  love.  His 
touch  is  always  sure,  and  whether  we  have  the  group 
of  children  looking  into  a  shop-window,  or  the  old 
woman  going  into  her  kitchen,  or  the  highbinder 
stalking  through  his  alley,  the  truth  and  reality  of 
Chinatown  are  brought  home,  precisely  as  they  are  in 
Powers 's  play.  Printed  on  red  paper,  the  calendar  is 
strictly  Oriental.  As  a  holiday  gift  to  an  Eastern 
friend,  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  than  this 
calendar.  (San  Francisco  :  A.  M.  Robertson  ;  price, 
white  boards,  50  cents  ;  red  boards,  $1-25.) " 


THE  "ARGONAUT,"  November  1st- 

A  California  Chinese  Calendar. 

"Solly  Walter  had  a  brilliant  inspiration  when  he 
thought  of  getting  out  his  California  Chinese  Calen- 
dar for  1898.  It  comes  out  now  very  appropriately 
when  the  Chinese  plays  by  Powers  and  Fernald  are 
creating  so  much  talk  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
and  even  in  London.  The  controversy  over  the 
merits  of  the  two  playwrights  has  given  an  impetus 
to  interest  in  things  Chinese,  and  the  friend  in  far- 
away cities  who  receives  one  of  these  bizarre  calen- 
dars will  count  himself  most  fortunate. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  on  their  oddity  alone  that  they 
will  depend  for  favor,  for  their  artistic  quality  is  of  a 
high  order.  On  each  of  the  twelve  cards,  one  for 
each  month,  which  with  frontispiece  and  tail-piece 
make  up  the  calendar,  are  shown  several  drawings  of 
characteristic  Chinatown  types — barbers,  highbinders, 
cooks,  coolie  women,  nurse-girls,  actors,  and  chubby 
Chinese  babies — done  in  pen-and-ink  sketches  in  a 
dashing  fashion  that  admirably  brings  out  the  salient 
features  of  the  subjects. 

"The  calendar  is  issued  in  two  styles — on  white 
bristol-board  at  50  cents,  and  on  red  cardboard,  with 
wide  margins  and  tied  with  Chinese  silk  cord,  at  $1.25. 

"  Published  by  A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco." 


"TOWN   TALK,"  October  30th- 

Something  New  in  Calendars. 

"  When  Wores,  Alexander,  and  Joullin  successively 
made  successes  of  Chinese  sketches,  nobody  could 
have  foretold  the  fact  that  in  its  day  the  Chinese 
craze  would  grow  to  its  present  dimensions,  a  craze 
started  by  the  success  of  the  Chinese  tragedy,  '  The 
First  Born.'  It  was  rather  a  bright  idea  of  Solly 
Walter  to  utilize  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  fad  does 
exist  in  getting  out  the  1898  calendars  that  every- 
body is  going  wild  over.  Have  you  seen  them  at 
Robertson's?  It  was  Mr.  A.  M.  Robertson,  by  the 
way,  who  published  and  copyrighted  the  calendars. 
They  are  in  two  styles.  One,  price  fifty  cents,  is  in 
black  and  white,  with  fourteen  pages  containing 
thirty  pen-and-ink  sketches.  Among  the  subif-^ 
represented  are  a  group  of  children  ^lOp-keeper. 
nurse  -  girl,  school  -  boy.  vegetable  -  peddler,  pipe  - 
maker,  cook,  actor,  children  at  play,  and  a  barber. 
The  same  figures  areireproduced  upon  Chinese  red 
in  the  other  calendar.  This  is  a  gorgeous  produc- 
tion and  representatively  Oriental  ;  price  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter.  There  has  never  been  seen  a  more 
attractive  calendar  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
publisher  will  no  doubt  be  kept  busy  filling  orders 
for  both  varieties." 

The  California 

Chinese  Calendar 

IS    ISSUED    IN    TWO    STYLES : 

White  board— boxed SO  els. 

Red  board,  wide  margins,  tied  with  silk — 

boxed $1.25 

Postage  10  els.  additional  on  either  calendar. 

To  persons  residing  outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mr.  Robertson  would  suggest  their 
inquiring  at  their  local  bookstore  for  the 
Calendar.  If  not  to  be  had  there,  then  send 
to  the  publisher  and  order  will  be  filled 
immediately.  "As  a  holiday  gift  to  an 
Eastern  friend,  nothing  could  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  this  Calendar." 

A.  M.   ROBERTSON 

136  POST  STKEET,  S.  F. 

Place    Orders   As   Soon  As   ^ 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


November  15,  1897. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  Irish  Soldier  in  Spain. 

"  In  Kedar's  Tents."  by  Henry  Seton  Merriam,  is 
one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  The  story  is  en- 
joyable and  well  sustained  ;  its  interest  does  not  flag 
from  cover  to  cover,  but  while  it  is  a  story  of  intense 
excitement,  its  aitraciions  are  not  merely  sensational, 
because  the  workmanship  conveys  every  evidence  of 
literary  excellence. 

The  hero  is  a  young  Irishman  such  as  Lever  drew 
in  Charles  O'Malley,  who.  accepting  the  blame  for 
another  man's  crime,  flies  from  England  and  joins 
the  Carlist  army  in  Spain.  He  falls  in  love,  of 
course,  so  that  his  life  is  not  all  skittles  and  beer  ; 
he  acts  as  the  bearer  of  a  mysterious  letter,  which 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  and  involves  him  in  re- 
markable complications  ;  and  finally  he  is  pursued  by 
the  father  of  the  man  whom  he  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing murdered. 

Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  plot.  The  character 
work  is  artistic,  the  narrative  is  rife  with  adventure  ; 
the  lovers  are  united  in  the  eod,  and  the  book  is  a 
most  commendable  production. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  La,  New  York; 
pnce.  $1.25.  _ 

Mrs.   Alexander's  Latest. 

"Barbara:  Lady's  Maid  and  Peeress,"  by  Mrs. 
Alexander,  is  the  kind  of  story  some  women  can  reel 
off  by  the  yard.  It  will  serve  to  amuse  some  read- 
ers, and  can  do  little  harm,  for  its  moral  is  unexcep- 
tional. The  rule  of  conduct  to  be  deduced  from 
reading  it  is  that  a  girl  should  treat  her  maid  well,  for 
she  never  knows  what  she  may  turn  out  lo  be. 

Constance  Morton  so  treats  her  abigail.  Barbara 
West,  making  a  confidant  of  her  in  regard  to  her  re- 
lations with  Alan  Musgrave,  the  son  of  a  farmer  who 
rents  land  of  the  pampered  maiden's  aunt.  The  lov- 
ers are  separated  by  the  difference  in  their  station, 
and  he  goes  off  to  India  to  make  his  fortunes  in  the 
wars,  a  revolt  opportunely  breaking  out  on  his  arrival 
there.  The  girl  is  beset  by  admirers,  good  and  bad, 
and  almost  becomes  engaged  lo  a  wicked  young 
blade  who  has  secreted  in  France  the  real  heir  to  the 
title  he  wishes  to  inherit.  But  the  old  lady's  death 
reveals  the  fact  that  Constance's  maid,  Barbara,  is  the 
true  heir  to  the  old  peer,  and  that  fortunate  young 
woman  carries  Constance  off  to  Europe  to  assist  at 
her  metamorphosis  fiom  a  servant  to  a  peeress.  There 
Constance  meets  her  old  lover,  now  a  colonel  and 
possessed  of  wealth  on  which  they  marry  and  live 
happily  ever  after. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia ;  price,  St. 25. 

Statin  Pasha's  Adventures. 

"  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Soudan,"  by  Rudolf  C. 
Slatin  iSlatin  Pasha),  is  the  author's  narrative  of  bis 
varied,  turbulent  life  while  fighting  or  serving  the 
Dervishes  from  1879  to  1895.  The  book  is  of  un- 
usual interest  as  a  story  o(  picturesque  and  exciting 
adventure  ;  but  it  should  be  read  especially  by  all 
those  desirous  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  detailed  history  of  the  events  which  have  brought 
about  the  present  situation  in  the  Soudan.  The 
text  is  illustrated  with'  appropriate  maps  and  pict- 
ures. When  the  book  first  appeared,  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  shortly  after  Slatin's  escape  to  civilization, 
it  created  a  profound  impression.  This  later  and 
less  costly  edition  has  been  issued  to  meet  a  still  un- 
satisfied curiosity  about  the  experiences  of  that  re- 
markable man,  its  author. 

Published  by  Edwin  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price, 
52.00. 

An  Amusing  Study  of  a  Modern  Child. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  just  for  what  reason 
Caroline  Ticknor  wrote  "  Miss  Belladonna  :  A  Child 
of  Fo -I'-'v."  It  seems  as  if  it  were  written  for  young 
readers,  but  iti  delicate  touches  will  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  their  elders.  Indeed,  it  is  so  anoma- 
lous a  story  that  one  would  think  Miss  Ticknor  wrote 
it  for  her  own  good  pleasure. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  lilde  girl  who  is  pretty,  dainty, 
and  aristocratic  in  appearance  and  a  perfect  little 
barbarian  in  her  narrowness,  un-morality,  skepticism, 
and  utter  intractability.  She  says  of  a  picture  of  her 
father  taken  in  childhood  that  he  is  "sitting  up  with 
a  queer  little  woolly  dog  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were 
one  of  those  stupid,  good  little  boys  in  the  books 
which  none  of  the  children  take  out  of  the  Sunday- 
school  library.  Children  don't  seem  to  care,"  she 
adds.  "  for  the  same  things  that  they  used  to  like  in 
old  times  ;  they  are  more  advanced."  This  is  the 
gist  of  the  young  woman's  attitude  to  the  world. 
Miss  Ticknor  has  made  a  painstaking  study  of  her 
which  is  amusing  or  pathetic  as  one  looks  only  on  the 
surface  or  beneath  it. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $1.50. 

La  Farge's  Letters  from  Japan. 
"  An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan  "  is  an  unusually 
interesting  book.  The  author,  John  La  Farge,  has 
given  in  it,  simply  and  sincerely,  what  he  saw  in 
Japan  and  what,  from  his  artistic  view-point,  he 
thought  of  it.  The  illustrations,  of  bis  own  draw- 
ing, are  attractive  features  of  the  work.  La  Farge  is 
well  known  for  his  rich  and  exquisite  color-work  and 
for  his  famous  stained  -  glass  composition,  and  he 
':i'-j  parked  in  words  the  picturesque  elements  of 
1     r.ese    life  and    scenery    no  less  vividly.      The 


chapter  on  the  now  much- discussed  painting  art  of 
Japan  is  authoritative  and  comprehensible.  The 
whole  book  is  full  of  charm.  It  is  a  volume  of 
nearly  three  hundred  pages,  printed  by  the  De  Vinne 
Press  and  bound  with  simple  elegance. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $4.00. 

Domestic  Troubles  of  a  Young  Couple. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs,  in  "  Pastejewels,"has  given 
us  seven  very  funny  tales  of  domestic  woe.  In  them 
the  author  of  "Coffee  and  Repartee"  and  of  the 
equally  droll  "  House-Boat  on  the  Styx,"  has  told  the 
typical  experiences  in  housekeeping  of  a  young  couple. 
Thaddeus  and  Bessie  Perkins,  during  the  first  few 
years  of  their  married  life.  They  start  out  with  ser- 
vants who  give  every  evidence  of  being  "jewels," 
but  who  finally  betray  the  fact  that  they  are  only 
"  paste."  The  book  is  tastefully  printed  and  bound, 
with  neat  vignettes  in  color  on  the  back  and  front. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

A  New  United  States  History. 

"  A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Its 
People  and  Its  Institutions,"  by  Charles  Morris,  very 
commendably  presents  the  leading  events  of  our  na- 
tional history,  showing  their  relations  and  historical 
significance,  and  gives  a  fair  general  comprehension 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  civilized  occupa- 
tion of  America,  It  is  arranged,  with  notable  perspi- 
cacity, for  the  stimulation  of  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  our  youth  through  the  study  of  our  country's 
life  and  growth. 

As  an  additional  aid  to  the  student,  maps  and  illus- 
trations have  been  somewhat  abundantly  provided, 
with  much  anecdotic,  biographical,  and  other  infor- 
mation let  in  in  the  form  of  notes.  It  will  find  its 
greatest  use  as  a  school  text-book,  but  is  worthy  of 
consideration  as  a  popular  history. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $1.50. 

An  Artist  on  the  "North  Shore." 
"  Romance  and  Reality  of  the  Puritan  Coast,"  by 
Edmund  H.  Garrett,  has  rare  attractions  for  those 
who  know  the  charm  of  the  "  North  Shore  "  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  author  carries  his  reader  on  a  wheel- 
ing pilgrimage  from  charming  old  Medford  town  to 
Nahant.  and  through  Lynn  and  Swampscott,  Marble- 
head,  Salem,  Beverly.  Manchester,  Gloucester,  An- 
nisquam,  and  other  picturesque  localities.  The  his- 
tory and  legend  of  the  story  are  interwoven  with  a 
hundred  illustrations,  either  full-page  or  vignettes 
from  pen-and-ink  drawings  by  the  author. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$2.00. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
An  interesting  book  announced  is  "  Robert  Burns 
and  Mrs.  Dunlop."  Their  correspondence  was  among 
the  most  important  of  the  poet's  life,  but  hitherto 
publication  of  all  of  her  letters  and  of  many  that  he 
wrote  has  been  prevented  by  representatives  of  the 
lady.  William  Wallace,  the  editor  of  the  collection, 
has,  in  preparing  it,  found  many  new  readings  for 
the  poems. 

There  is  a  decided  contrast  between  the  editor  of 
the  new  literary  weekly,  Literature,  H.  D.  Traill, 
and  his  assistant,  R.  S.  Hichens.  Mr.  Traill  is  a 
very  serious  essayist  and  Mr.  Hichens  is  the  author 
of  "  The  Green  Carnation  "  and  "  Flames." 

Bohn's  Library  marks  its  fiftieth  anniversary  by 
the  publication  of  a  new  literal  prose  translation  oi 
Horace. 

The  story,  "American  Nobility,"  which  is  now 
appearing  in  the  Paiis  Temps  over  the  pen-name  of 
"Pierre  de  Coulevain  "  and  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  translation  in  this  country,  is  the  work  of 
Mile.  A.  Favre.  She  is  already  at  work  on  a  second 
story  whose  heroine  is  "the  American  married 
woman,  who  comes  to  Europe  for  amusement,  who 
plays  with  fire  and  gets  burnt,  as  women  and  children 
will." 

Ir-  "  Hania,"  the  new  book  by  the  author  of  "  Quo 
Vadis,"  which  Jeremiah  Curlin  has  just  translated 
from  the  Polish  and  which  is  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  a  portrait  of  SienMe^lCZ  and  his 
daughter  is  given  as  a  frontispiece. 

A  new  penny  weekly  called  Stories  has  just  been 
started  in  London,  backed  by  the  apparently  inex- 
haustible capital  of  Mr.-  H  joley  and  Mr.  du  Cros,  of 
Dunlop  tire  fame.  Some  lime  ago  (says  the  Critic), 
Mr.  Hooley  offered  Sir  George  Newnes  seven  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  Tit-Bits,  the 
Strand,  and  the  rest  of  his  business  ;  but  the  offer 
was  refused. 

Stephan  Bonsai,  the  well-known  journalist,  has  be- 
come managing  editor  of  Munsey's  Magazine. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  tried  his  hand  at  a  long 
novel  which  is  to  appear  serially  in  one  of  the  maga- 
zines. It  is  entitled  "  Red  Rock,  a  Chronicle  of  Re- 
construction."   The  Ku-Klux  Klan  figures  in  it. 

The  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  has  returned 
to  England  from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  to  America. 
He  landed  in  Boston — Mrs.  Bryce's  old  home — and 
went  thence  lo  Canada  to  attend  the  recent  sessions 
of  the  Britieh  Association.  During  his  stay  in  Toronto 
he  was  the  guest  of  Goldwin  Smith.  The  Bryces 
were  the  guests  while  in  New  York  of  M15.  W.  S. 


Cowles,  whose  brother,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  made  a 
flying  visit  to  New  York  to  see  them.  The  historian 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  commentator  on 
American  institutions,  has  just  read  the  final  proof- 
sheets  of  his  "  Impressions  of  South  Africa." 

J.  M.  Barries  story,  "Sentimental  Tommy,"  has 
reached  the  very  handsome  sale  of  forty-three  thou-  j 
sand  copies. 

The  price  paid  to  Rudyard  Kipling  for  the  poem,  1 
"White  Horses,"  which  he  contributed  to  the  first 
part  of  Literature— which  is  reprinted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue — is  said  to  have  been  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  word. 

W.  S.  Gilbert  has  given  the  Daily  Mail  some  in- 
teresting information  in  regard  to  the  "  Bab  Ballads,"  | 
of  which  a  new  edition  is  forthcoming.     He  wrote 
those  delightful  ballads  nearly  thirty  years  ago  for 
Fun.     He  says  : 

"  I  wrote  them  in  a  great  hurry,  and  I  drew  the 
accompanying  sketches  in  a  hurry,  having  jio  idea 
that  they  would  ever  be  called  for  again.  The 
sketches  were,  for  the  most  part,  caricatures,  and 
were  done  crudely,  without  that  chastened  sense  of 
humor  that  one  acquires  with  the  lapse  of  years.  I 
was  rather  ashamed  of  them,  and  I  acted  on  Messrs. 
Routledge's  suggestion  that  I  should  reedit  the  bal- 
lads, which  in  some  cases  were  a  little  slangy,  and 
contained  expressions  of  which  I  am  not  particularly 
proud  to-day.  I  also  thought  I  would  draw  fresh 
illustrations,  from  my  more  mature  point  of  view. 
As  to  the  illustrations,  about  two  hundred  are  new 
and  one  hundred  have  appeared  before,  principally  in 
the  'Savoyard'  volume.  The  original  'Ballads' 
have  gone  through  about  twenty  editions,  varying  in 
price  from  sixpence  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  copy.  Yes,  I  think  you  are  right  in  saying  that  it  is 
an  almost  unique  thing  for  an  old  man  to  do  again 
the  work  of  his  youth  and  send  it  forth  to  the  public." 

The  English  Edition  du  luxe  of  Kipling's  works, 
though  not  yet  published,  has  risen  in  value  from  six 
to  nine  guineas. 

The  unveiling  of  a  statue  to  Maupassant  in  the 
pretty  little  Pare  Monceau  in  Paris  will  see  a  gather- 
ing of  French  literary  men  of  all  possible  cliques. 
Zola  is  to  have  the  principal  part  in  the  ceremonies, 
and  the  Academic  the  Soci^le"  des  Gens  de  Lettres, 
the  Com edie- Fran caise,  and  other  sets  will  be  repre- 
sented.- 

"  A  Winter's  Tale "  will  be  issued  in  Dr.  H.  H. 
Furness's  Variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare  by  the  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Hartford  Times  recently  announced,  by  au- 
thority of  a  personal  friend  in  this  country,  that  Mark 
Twain  has  paid  all  his  debts  by  money  which  he 
earned  during  the  past  two  years.  It  placed  his 
actual  earnings  since  he  went  abroad  at  eighty-two 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars were  received  for  lecturing,  and  the  remainder 
from  his  writings.  The  Hartford  Courani  of  No- 
vember 6th  is  authorized  by  his  publishers  to  state 
that  they  have  received  a  cablegram  from  the  author 
in  which  he  denies  the  Times's  statement.  The 
Courani  states  that  Mr.  Clemens  still  owes  about 
fifty  thousand  dollars  on  account  of  the  unfortunate 
publishing  venture  in  which  he  was  a  partner. 

An  unusually  important  book  announced  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  is  "  The  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  Sea  Power,  Present  and  Future,"  by  Captain  A. 
T.  Mahan. 

' '  Maxwell  Gray,"  who  wrote  "  The  Silence  of  Dean 
Maitland,"  is  about  to  break  her  own  long  silence 
with  another  novel  called  "  Sweethearts  and  Friends." 
It  will  be  published  this  month.  Miss  M.  G.  Tuttiett 
("Maxwell  Gray")  is  the  daughter  of  a  medical 
practitioner  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  Upon  his 
death,  a  few  years  ago,  she  went  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  a  pretty  little  house  at  Richmond,  where 
she  still  lives  with  her  widowed  mother.  She 
is  an  invalid,  and  does  not  often  leave  the  four  walls 
of  home,  finding  her  consolation  indoors  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  in  the  society  of  pet  cats.  This 
love  for  cats  explains  the  self-assertiveness  of  Mark 
Antony  in  "  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland." 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  recently  that  the  century  has 
produced  only  two  great  novelists — Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  George  Eliot. 


Writing  of  the  printing  and  publishing  department 
of  the  United  States  Government,  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald  declares  that  it  shows  better  than  any  other 
government  plant  what  government  ownership  can 
do,  and  continues : 

"There  we  find  government  ownership  from  A  to 
izzard  and  the  marvelous  things  it  accomplishes. 
The  United  States  is  owner  and  proprietor  of  the 
largest  printing  and  publishing  house  in  the  world, 
and  everybody  who  has  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  government  publication 
knows  now  admirably  the  work  is  done  !  The  most 
valuable  works  on  science,  travel,  research,  and  his- 
tory, the  most  expensive  maps  and  the  essential  docu- 
ments of  government  transactions  are  printed  so 
vilely  and  bound  so  abominably  that  after  a  few 
months  they  are  a  scandalous  disgrace  to  any  book- 
shelf. It  is  needless  to  describe  the  wretched  things 
that  everybody  is  ready  to  send  to  the  paper-mill  as 
soon  as  received — books  of  the  utmost  value  and 
importance,  so  far  as  their  contents  are  concerned. 
And  upon  this  institution  the  government  lavishes 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  !  This  is  a  true  speci- 
men of  government  ownership  !  " 
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J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 

Have  Just  Published 

A  New  N6vel  tty 

Mrs.  Alexander, 

Author  of  "  For  His  Sake,"  etc. 

BARBARA. 

l2mo.    Cloth,  SI.25. 

A  New  Novel  by 

Julia  Magruder, 

Author  of  "  Princess  Souia,"  etc 

DEAD  SELVES. 

12mo.    Cloth,  S1.25. 

A  New  Novel  by 

Dr.  Chas.  C.  Abbott, 

Author  of  "  The  Birds  About  Us,"  etc. 

THE   HERMIT   OF 
NOTTINGHAM. 

l2mo.    Cloth,  S1.25. 

A  Story  for  Girls  by 

Amy  E.  Blanchard, 

Author  of  "  Girls  Together,"  etc. 

THREE 
PRETTY  MAIDS. 

Illustrated.    l2mo.    Cloth,  S1.25. 

A  Story  for  Girls  by 

Mrs.  Molesworth, 

Author  of  "  Phillippa,"  etc. 

MEG  LANGHOLME. 

Illustrated.    12mo.    Cloth,  S1.25. 

For  Sale  "by  nil  Booksellers,    or  will    be 

sent,  post-paid,  by  the    Publishers   upon 

receipt  of  price. 

715  and  7*7  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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LITERARY     NOTES. 


Bohemia-and- Water. 

"Phyllis  in   Bohemia"   is  the  title  of  a  pleasant 
little  story  by  L.  H.  Bickford  and  Richard  Stillman 
Powell.     It  is  narrated  by  a  young  man  who  is  en-  | 
gaged  to  a  Phyllis  of  some  New  Eogland  Arcadia,  I 
and  at  her  demand  he  takes  her  to  New  York,  where, 
under  the  surreptitious  chaperonage  of  a  benevolent  ' 
old  lady,  she  tastes  of  the  joys  of  Bohemia. 

They  lodge  in  an  eminently  respectable  neighbor-  ' 
hood  in  an  old-fashioned  house  which  harbors  a 
Poet  of  the  Lariat,  a  young  artist  from  the  South,  a 
brace  of  newspaper  writers,  a  caricaturist,  an  un- 
successful dramaiist,  a  future  Duse,  and  a  mysterious  , 
Italian  image  -  vendor  and  his  alleged  daughter. 
Their  minor  adventures  include  a  dinner  at  Maria's, 
where  Phyllis  falls  in  with  an  epigrammatic  journal- 
ist and  witnesses  a  free  fight  ;  and  a  Bohemian  supper 
in  their  rooms,  where  the  pidce  de  resistance  is  a 
welsh  rarebit  which  she  makes,  quite  innocently,  with 
claret.  But  the  most  prominent  thread  in  the  story 
is  that  which  follows  the  love-affair  of  the  Southern 
artist  and  the  Ita'ian  girl,  resulting  in  mad  jealousy 
for  the  narrator  of  the  story,  wonders  of  stupidity  for 
the  Poet  of  the  Lariat  in  the  role  of  an  amateur 
detective,  the  unmasking  of  the  villainous"  Italian 
image-vendor,  and  the  final  happy  union  of  the 
young  couple. 

It  is  an  innocent  Bohemia  that  does  Phyllis  no 
harm  and  in  which  one  may  follow  her  safely  and 
with  not  a  little  amusement. 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  51.25. 

Poultney  Bigelow  on  Africa. 

"  White  Man's  Africa,"  by  Poultney  Bigelow, 
which  appeared  serially  in  Harper's  Magazine  during 
the  current  year,  has  been  issued  in  book-form  in  the 
original  divisions  and  with  the  original  illustrations  by 
R.  Calon  Woodville  and  from  photographs.  Mr. 
Bigelow's  impressions  are  contained  in  ten  chapters 
dealing  with  Jameson's  raid.  President  Kriiger,  the 
president  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  extermina- 
tion or  "  civilization  "  of  the  black  nations,  the  Dutch 
feeling  toward  England,  Natal,  and  British  and  Boer 
government.  Mr.  Bigelow's  prophetic  conclusion  is 
that  the  European  element,  being  all  of  the  same 
great  race,  will,  in  the  end,  establish  an  English- 
speaking  Afrikander  union  under  which  all  the 
bickerings  and  unkindnesses  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent will  be  lost.  Mr.  Bigelow  has  contributed  a 
most  interesting  book  to  the  literature  of  to-day.  It 
is  printed  in  the  usual  excellent  style  of  the  Harper 
press,  and  is  firmly  bound  in  gray  linen,  with  a  cover 
vignette  in  colors. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 

$2.50. 

♦ 

New  Publications. 
"  Hallucinations  and  Illusions,"  by  Edmund 
Parish,  is  a  readable  and  interesting  study  of  the 
fallacies  of  perception,  printed  in  the  Contemporary 
Science  Series  under  the  editorship  of  Havelock 
Ellis.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Ten  Little  Comedies,"  by  Gertrude  Smith,  is  an 
attractive  book  for  children's  reading,  in  which  are 
told  tales  of  the  troubles  of  ten  little  girls  whose 
tears  are  turned  into  smiles.  They  are  accompanied 
by  ten  full-page  illustrations  by  E.  B.  Barry.  Pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"A  Child  in  the  Temple,"  by  Frank  Mathew,  is 
one  of  the  Bodley  Head  novels  in  which  the  author 
has  prepared  an  entertaining  story  on  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  some  unconventional  young  Irish  people 
who  are  variously  in  love  and  find  difficulty  in  attain- 
ing the  wedded  bliss  they  desire.  Published  by  John 
Lane,  New  York  ;  price,  51.00. 

"  The  Yersin  Phono-Rhythmic  Method  of  French 
Pronunciation,  Accent,  and  Diction,"  by  Marie  and 
Jeanne  Yersin,  is  an  excellent  text-book  for  the  use 
of  American  and  English  students.  The  book  is, 
especially,  a  guide  for  singers  seeking  a  perfect 
French  diction.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia;  price,  $1.10. 

"Among  the  Meadow  People,"  by  Charles  Dill- 
ingham Pierson,  is  an  illustrated  book  for  little 
children  which  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
stories  about  the  doings  of  certain  talkative  or  ad- 
venturous butterflies,  ants,  spiders,  katydids,  and 
other  children  of  Mother  Nature.  Published  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Frank  R.  Stockton's  ever  -  popular  "  Rudder 
Grange "  has  been  issued  in  a  handsome  new 
edition.  It  is  printed  on  heavy  white  paper,  in  a 
clean-cut  style  of  easily  read  type,  and  is  liberally 
and  attractively  illustrated — the  work  of  A.  B.  Frost 
— with  page  pictures  and  vignettes.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  by  William 
Henry  Frost,  is  a  collection  of  stories  of  King 
Arthur,  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  the 
Holy  Grail,  taken  from  old  chronicles  and  transcribed 
in  his  own  language  by  the  author  for  the  benefit  of 
young  readers.  The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated 
by  Sydney  Richmond  Burleigh.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  51.50. 

'  Klondike,  a  Manual  for  Goldseekers,"  by  Charles 
A.  Bramble,  D.  L.  S.,  is  an  excellent  book  of  its  kind. 


The  author,  late  Crown  Lands  Surveyor  for  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  is  certainly 
competent  to  handle  the  subject,  and  he  has  done  so 
in  a  sensible  way.  Map  and  other  illustrations  are 
used.  Published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  51.25. 

"Wild  Neighbors,"  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  is  a  col- 
lection of  outdoor  studies  made  in  various  regions  of 
the  United  States.  The  substance  of  the  book  is  re- 
printed from  several  New  York  magazines  and  news- 
papers. The  author  gives  us  an  interesting  account 
of  some  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  squirrels, 
catamounts,  coyotes,  badgers,  etc.,  with  a  chapter 
upon  animal  training  and  intelligence.  Published  by 
the  MacmilUn  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Stevenson  Song-Book  "  is  a  handsome  book, 
prettily  decorated  to  please  the  childish  fancy.  The 
verses  are  happily  chosen  from  Stevenson's  "  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses  "  and  their  simplicity,  naivete,  and 
imaginative  feeling  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  young. 
These  lyric  verses  have  been  set  to  simple,  charming 
music  by  composers  of  ability — Reginald  de  Koven, 
Dr.  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  W.  W.  Gilchrist,  H.  N. 
Bartlett,  C.  B.  Hawley,  Arthur  Foote,  and  G-  W. 
Chadwick.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  52.00. 

"The  Italians  of  To-Day,"  by  Rene"  Bazin,  has 
been  translated  from  his  scholarly  French  by  William 
Marchant.  In  its  American  edition  it  affords  us  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  observe  intelligently  the 
people,  high  and  low,  of  a  country  which  has  fur- 
nished a  large  element  to  our  cosmopolitan  popula- 
tion, and  is  otherwise  interesting  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory, past,  present,  and  probable.  The  fresh  impres- 
sions made  on  the  cultivated  mind  of  M.  Bazin,  as  he 
traveled  from  Lombardy  through  Rome  to  Sicily,  are 
entertainingly  recounted  in  this  book.  Published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"The  American  Railway,"  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1889,  has  had  such  a  substantial  success 
that  a  new  edition  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  a  valu- 
able volume.  It  is  not  only  entertaining  and  in- 
structive for  general  reading,  but  it  is  an  excellent 
book  for  study  and  reference.  The  railway  as  it 
exists  in  the  United  States  is  thoroughly  discussed  in 
all  its  phases  of  construction,  development,  manage- 
ment, and  appliances  by  such  eminent  authorities  as 
Thomas  Curtis  Clarke.  John  Bogart,  M.  N.  Forney, 
E.  P.  Alexander,  H.  G.  Prout,  Horace  Porter, 
Theodore  Voorhees,  Benjamin  Norton,  Arthur  T. 
Hadley,  Thomas  L.James,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
and  B.  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  with  an  introduction  by 
Thomas  M.  Cooley,  chairman  of  the  interstate 
commerce  commission.  The  book  contains  over  two 
hundred  special  illustrations.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  S3. 00. 


Publishers'   Fall  Announcements. 

Among  the  new  publications  to  be  issued  this  fall 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  : 

A  sumptuous  holiday  edition  of  Henryk  Sien- 
kiewicz's  "Quo  Vadis,"  illustrated  with  twenty-four 
photogravures  by  Howard  Pyle,  Evert  Van  Muyden, 
and  Edmund  H.  Garrett,  a  new  portrait  of  Sien- 
kiewicz,  and  reproductions  from  ancient  sculptures  ; 
a  new  book  by  Sienltiewicz  entitled  "The  Bright 
Shore "  ;  an  illustrated  holiday  edition  of  Mrs. 
Maud  Wilder  Goodwin's  romances  of  Colonial  Vir- 
ginia, "The  Head  of  a  Hundred"  and  "White 
Aprons";  a  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Goodwin,  entitled 
"  Flint :  His  Faults,  His  Friendships,  and  His 
Fortunes"  ;  "Romance  and  Reality  of  the  Puritan 
Coast,"  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett,  a  companion  volume 
to  his  successful  "The  Heroines  of  New  England 
Romance"  ;  in  the  library  edition  of  the  romances  of 
Alexander  Dumas,  "  Agenon  de  Mauleon"  in  two 
volumes,  "The  Brigand"  and  "Blanche  de  Beau- 
lieu"  in  one  volume,  "The  Horoscope,"  "Syl- 
vandre,"  "  Monsieur  deChauvelin's  Will, "and  "  The 
Woman  with  the  Velvet  Necklace  "  in  one  volume — 
the  six  volumes  containing  eighteen  photogravure 
portraits;  the  first  volume  of  "A  History  of  the 
Royal  Navy  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Present 
Day,"  by  William  Laird  Cowles,  assisted  by  Sir 
Clements  Markham,  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  H.  W. 
Wilson,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  E.  Fraser,  and  others, 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  five  volumes  ;  "  The  Life 
of  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  1809-1894,"  prepared  for 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  "How  to 
Know  our  Shore  Birds,"  by  Charles  B.  Cory  ;  "Sea 
Power  and  the  Future  of  the  United  States,"  by 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  ;  a  popular  edition  of  "The 
Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green"  ;  "A  Child  of 
To-Day,"  by  Caroline  Ticknor  ;  and  "Ten  Little 
Comedies,"  by  Gertrude  Smith. 

Among  the  autumn  announcements  of  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company  are  : 

"Men,  Women,  and  Manners  in  Colonial  Times," 
by  Sydney  George  Fisher,  in  two  volumes  ;  "  Cabot's 
Discovery  of  North  America,"  by  G.  E.  Weare  ; 
"  Picturesque  Burma,  Past  and  Present,"  by  Mrs. 
Ernest  Hart ;  "Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,  and 
of  Rites,  Ceremonies,  Observances,  and  Miscellane- 
ous Rites,"  by  William  S.  Walsh,  uniform  with  his 
"Handbook  of  Literary  Curiosities";  "Chambers' 
Concise  Biographical  Dictionary";  "The  Life  of 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,"  by  William  M.  Meigs  ; 
"  The  Life  of  Wagner,"  by  Houston  Stuart  Cham- 
berlain ;  "The  Epic  of  Sounds,"  an  elementary  in- 
terpretation of  "The  Nibelungen  Ring,"  by  Freda 
Win  worth  ;  "Stories  of  Famous  Songs,"  by  S.  J. 
Adair  Fitzgerald  ;  "Symphonies  and  Their  Mean- 
ing." by  Philip  H.  Goepp ;  "The  Freedom  of  the 
Fields,"  by  Mr.  Abbott ;  "  With  Feet  to  Earth,"  by 


Charles  M.  Skinner;  "The  Works  of  Francois 
Rabelais,"  in  five  volumes;  "The  Confessions  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,"  in  four  volumes;  "The 
Beauties  of  Marie  Corelli."  selected  by  Annie 
Mackay  ;  "A  Humorous  History  of  Greece,"  by 
Charles  M.  Snyder;  "The  General's  Double,"  by 
Captain  Charles  King  ;  "  The  Pride  of  the  Mercers." 
by  T.  C.  de  Leon;  "King  Washington:  A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Hudson,"  by  Adelaide  Skeel  and  Will- 
iam B.  Brearley  :  "A  Queen  of  Hearts,"  by  Eliza- 
beth Phipps  Train  ;  "  Chalmette,"  by  Clinton  Ross  ; 
"Dead  Selves,"  by  Julia  Magruder ;  a  new  novel, 
as  yet  unnamed,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle  ;  "  The  Hermit 
of  Nottingham." -by  C.  C.  Abbott;  "A  Damsel 
Errant."  by*Amelie  Rives  ;  and  a  number  of  stories 
for  young  folks. 


If  your  oculist  orders  glasses, 
bring  the  prescription  to  us. 

We'll  make  a  pair  that  he'll 
approve  of — and  oculists  are 
the  most  exacting  people  in 
the  world. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7    Kearny    St.  Opticians. 
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[California  | 

I  Presents  ( 

I  Cbe  "Cupid  Calendar,  soc.  i 

5  12  pages.    A  very  clever  collection  of; 

5  drawings.  ; 

1  California  Girl  Calendar,  soc.  i 

5  Drawn  by  Gertrude  Partington.    The  r 

2  ""      finest  50c.  Calendar  ever  printed.  Z 

i  Band-painted  Chinese  Calendar,  soe.  f 

5  Clever  sketches,  in  water  colors,  of  5 

E  Chinese  boys  and  girls. 

1  "Swiii's"  Bear  Calendar,  25c.  1 

I  Printed  in  four  colors.       The  little  ; 

E  Bears  are  well-known  all  throughout  ; 

=  the  State.  = 

|  Cupid's  Game  with  hearts,  $1.50.       § 

:  This  is  the  leading  gift  book  of  the  i 

|  year.  = 

i  Tifty  Songs  of  Cocc,  7se.  i 

z  a  collection  of  the  Ieadinglove  poems  = 

Z  from  the  popular  poets. 

I  Borrowings,  75c.  ! 

I  Eleven  thousand  copies  of  this  popu-  Z 

i  lar  gift  book  have  been  sold.  i 

I       Dodge  Book  &  Stationery  Go.       { 

=  112    POST   ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO   \ 
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Argonaut 

Clubbing  List  (or  1898 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  con- 
cessions in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office. 
Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodi- 
cals will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes. 

Argonaut  and  Century  (with  Portrait.-*)  S8.50 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas COO 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bound  Table     . .   5.00 
Argonaut  and  Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Republican)     4.50 

Argonaut  aud  Thrice  -  a  -  Week      New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4.36 

Argonaut,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World 5.25 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly     5.90 

Argonaut     and     English      Illustrated 

Magazine 4.70 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.    6.20 

Argonaut  and  Critic     6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life  7.75 

Argonaut  aud  Puck 7.50 

Argonaut     and       Deinorest's      Family 

Magazine  5.00 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 5.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 4.35 

Argonaut  aud  Overland  Monthly 4.25 

Argonaut  aud  Review  of  Beviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Lippincott*^  Magazine. .     5.50 
Argonaut  and  North  American  Review    7.50 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age 9.00 

Argonant  and  Leslie's  Weekly 5.50 

Argonant  and  Illustrated  American 6.75 

Argonant  and  International  Magazine     4.50 


By  Our  Special  Arrangement : 

The  Century  Gallery  and  the  Century  Magazine  for  £ 
year — cost  S6.50,  plus  the  Argonaut  for  a  year 
— cost  $4- 00 for  58.50  with  all  new  sub- 
scriptions or  renewals. 

Get  the  Argonaut  for  S2.00. 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

246  Sutter  Street. 


LITTLE,    BROWN    *    COMPANY'S 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


I  A  New  Book  by  the  Author  of    'Quo  Vadis."  ! 

Hania.     Translated  from  the  Polish   of   Henrvk  Sienkjeyvicz,  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.     With  por- 
trait of  the  author  and  his  daughter.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

■  A  New  Book  by  Captain  Mahan. 

The  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  Sea  Power,  Present  and  Future.    By  Capt. 
A.  T.  Mahan,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  etc    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

A  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "  White  Aprons.": 

By  Maud    Wilder 


Flint:    His    Faults,    His    Friendships,  and    His    Fortunes 

Goodwin.     i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 


i  "Miss  Belladonna:  A  Child  of  To-Day."  \ 

By  Caroline  Ticknor.  Author  of  "A  Hypocritical  Romance,  and  Other  Stories."  Illustrated  by 
L.  F.  Bridgman.     i6mo,  cloth,  S1-^0- 

I  "Quo  Vadis."    Illustrated  Holiday  Edition,  I 

"Quo   Vadis."     A   Narrative   of   the    Time   of  Nero.     Translated  from   the   Polish  of 

Henrvk  SiENKiEwicz  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  A  new  and  beautiful  holiday  edition,  printed  from  new  type,  with 
maps  and  plans,  and  twenty-seven  photogravure  plates,  including  original  pictures  by  Howard  Pyle, 
Evert  Van  Muyden,  and  Edmund  H.  Garrett,  a  new  portrait  of  Sienkicwicz,  and  reproductions  from 
ancient  sculptures  of  Nero.  Poppsa,  etc.  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  with  ornamental  cover  design. 
Each  volume  in  cloth  wrapper,  and  the  set  in  a  box  to  match,  S6.00  ;  half  crushed  Levant  morocco,  gilt  top, 
$12.00. 

I  Mrs.  Goodwin's  Romances  of  Colonial  Virginia.  I 

The  Head  of  a  Hundred  and  White  Aprons.  By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  Illustrated 
Holiday  Edition.  With  10  full-page  photogravure  plates,  and  10  decorative  headings,  title-pages,  ete. 
2  vols..  i6mo.  cloth,  extra,  gilt  top.  S3-00- 
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the  solo  of  Signor  Collenz  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act  of  "  Pagliacci." 


While  every  one  expected  that  "La  Boheme" 
would  prove  to  be  a  success,  no  one  could  have  an- 
ticipated the  delightful  surprise  which  was  in  store 
for  the  audience  at  the  California  Theatre  on  Satur- 
day evening  last.  The  singers  were  at  their  best, 
and  Signor  Villani  and  his  orchestra  as  efficient  and 
conscientious  as  ever. 

The  music  of  "La  Boheme  "  is  full  of  beauty  from 
commencement  to  end.  Puccini  having  written  so  ad- 
mirably for  the  pathetic  in  the  roles  of  Rudolfo  and 
Mimi  and  for  the  comedy  in  the  roles  of  Marcello 
and  Musetta. 

The  first  act  opens  with  Marcello  and  Rudolfo  in 
their  meagre  quarters  in  the  Quartier  Latin  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  shortly  after  the  rise  of  the  curtain 
they  are  joined  by  their  fellow  Bohemians,  Schaunard 
( Francesconi I  andColeine(Girardi).  The  singing  for 
some  time  is  almost  recitative  for  the  four  men.  but 
so  superb  is  the  orchestration  that  from  the  first  mo- 
ment one  is  held  spell-bound.  In  this  act,  Rudolfo' s 
solo  and  his  duet  with  Mimi  are  the  leading  fea- 
tures. 

The  second  act  turns  principally  on  a  comedy 
scene  between  Marcello  and  Musetta,  with  a  humor- 
ous background  of  peddlers,  children,  and  the  usual 
population  to  be  seen  around  the  Quartic-r  Latin. 
Throughout  this  bustling  and  animated  scene  the 
music  never  for  a  moment  flags  in  its  intense  in- 
terest. 

Act  third  opens  at  the  Gate  of  Enter.  Musically 
this  act  is  by  far  the  strongest  of  the  opera.  The  in- 
terest commences  with  the  entrance  of  Mimi,  who, 
upon  meeting  Marcello,  expresses  to  him  her  love  for 
Rudolfo  and  her  despair  at  his  continued  jealousy ; 
the  long  duet  between  these  characters  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  Puccini's  genius.  At  the  close  of  this 
number,  Rudolfo  enters  from  the  restaurant.  Mimi, 
hiding  behind  a  tree,  overhears  him  relate  to  Mar- 
cello his  intention  of  abandoning  her,  and  Marcello 
reproaches  him  for  his  jealous  suspicion.  The  pres- 
ence of  Mimi  is  discovered  by  her  sobs,  and  Rudolfo. 
realizing  her  grief,  embraces  her.  But  Mimi  tells  him 
she  has  decided  to  bid  adieu  to  him  forever. 

Here  occurs  an  exquisite  love-duet,  which  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Marcello  and 
Musetta.  From  this  point  to  the  close  of  the  act  the 
score  is  a  masterpiece  of  contrapuntal  construction. 
The  comedy  work  of  Marcello  and  Musetta  blends 
perfectly  with  the  pathetic  duo  of  Rudolfo  and 
Mimi,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the  strongest 
quartets  ever  presented  on  the  operatic  stage.  This 
magnificent  number  was  most  enthusiastically  en- 
cored. 

Act  four  presents  some  of  the  most  startling  con- 
trasts of  humor  and  pathos  imaginable.  The  four 
Bohemians  are  again  discovered  in  their  attic.  They 
sing  and  dance  in  true  student  fashion,  but  in  the 
midst  of  their  merriment  the  door  is  suddenly  opened 
by  Musetta,  who  announces  that  Mimi  is  dying. 
The  poor  consumptive  is  carried  in  and  placed  on 
Rudolfois  couch,  the  students  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  aid  her. 

The  music  of  this  scene  is  wonderfully  pathetic, 
but  even  this  situation  is  relieved  by  a  curious  piece 
of  comedy.  Coleine,  the  philosopher,  decides  to  part 
with  his  treasured  overcoat  to  help  provide  funds  for 
Mimi's  assistance,  and  his  song  of  farewell  is  one  of 
the  most  humorous  points  of  the  score. 

The  opera  closes  with  the  death  of  Mimi,  whose 
dying  song  can  not  fail  to  touch  the  heart  of  every 
listener. 

Truly  San  Francisco  is  to  be  congratulated  on  be- 
ing the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  witness  the 
performance  of  Puccini's  beautiful  work. 

The  leading  characters  in  the  opera  are  Mimi  and 
Rudolfo.  These  parts,  in  the  hands  of  Signorita 
Montanari  and  Signor  Agostini,  were  admirably  ren- 
dered. In  fact,  the  singing  of  these  artists  left  very 
little  to  be  desired.  If  for  nothing  else,  they  are  en- 
titled to  praise  for  their  truly  artistic  and  conscien- 
tious interpretation  of  these  roles.  Signor  Cione 
( Marcello),  although  somewhat  indisposed,  was  very 
successful,  and  Signorita  Vicini  (Musetta)  gave  the 
necessary  life  and  animation  to  the  scenes  in  which 
she  appeared.  The  smaller  parts  were  acceptably 
filled  by  Signor  Francesconi  (Schaunard),  Signor 
Girardi  (Coleine),  and  others. 

The  orchestration  throughout  is  remarkable  for 
extreme  delicacy  of  treatment.  The  louder  instru- 
ments are  used  very  sparingly,  but  the  beautifully 
sustained  tone  of  the  strings  and  wood-wind  is  of 
constant  interest  and  delight  Puccini  has  at  least 
proved  that  noisy  orchestration  is  not  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  modern  opera. 


On  Sunday  evening  next,  in  the  California  Theatre, 
there  is  to  be  given  a  vocal  and  orchestral  concert 
under  the  leadership  of  Signor  Villani.  This  ought 
certainly  to  prove  a  great  attraction,  especially  to  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  operas  already  sung  this  season 
and  so  magnificently  led  by  this  able  conductor. 
The  programme  to  be  presented  is  as  follows  : 
Symphony  from  Verdi's  "  Force  of  Destiny." 
Orchestra;  aria  from  Boito's  "  Mephistofele,"  Nina 
Mazzi  ;  intermedio  from  Puccini  s  "  Nanon  Les- 
caut,"  Orchestra ;  romanza  from  \"erdi's  "  La 
Traviaia."  Francesco  Collenz  ;  intermezzo  from 
Mascagni's  "Cavalleria  Rusticana."  Orchestra; 
symphony  from  Verdis  "  Vespri  Sicilian!."  Orches- 
tra ;  aria  from  Verdi's  "  Force  of  Destiny."  Linda 
Montanari;  prelude  from  Verdi's  "  Traviata,"  Or- 
chestra :  romanza,  "Spirito  Gentil"  from  Donizetti's 
"La  Favorita."  Giuseppe  Agostini  ;  "  Dance  of  the 
Hours  "  from  Fonchielli's  "La  Gioconda,"  Orches- 
tra. 

Donald  de  V.  Graham, 


The  programme  for  next  week  is  :  Monday,  "  La 
Traviata"  ;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  "  La 
Boheme"  ;  Wednesday,  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana " and 
' '  I  Pagliacci "  ;  Friday,  ' '  Otello  "  ;  and  Saturday 
afternoon,  "Faust." 


A   BIT  OF  OPERATIC   HISTORY. 


The  Evolution  of  "  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  " 


Trie  performances  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and 
_  agliacci "  were  worthy  of  all  praise,  especially  for 


Music  is  said  to  be  a  universal  language,  but  one 
must  be  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  people 
whose  music  is  heard  to  appreciate  thoroughly  or  in- 
terpret its  sentiments.  Up  to  the  period  of  Italian 
unification,  the  composers  of  Italy  were  inspired  by 
that  patriotism  born  from  witnessing  the  impositions 
and  cruelties  practiced  by  the  Bourbons,  Austrians, 
or  Papal  rulers  upon  their  helpless  subjects.  Every 
succeeding  revolution,  every  martyred  patriot,  or  the 
wrongs  of  their  oppressed  fellow  man  elsewhere,  fur- 
nished a  theme  for  the  Italian  composer.  Verdi  was 
and  is  still  most  characteristically  Italian  in  these  re- 
gards, and  more  than  once  were  his  pieces  the  sub- 
ject of  concern  and  of  prohibition  to  the  argus-eyed 
police  who  exercised  a  rigid  censorship  over  press  and 
theatre  for  the  benefit  of  Austrian.  Pope,  or  Bourbon. 
Many  of  his  operatic  labors  had  to  undergo  change 
in  title,  change  in  plot,  and  radical  change  in  senti- 
ment before  the  police  would  permit  them  to  appear 
on  the  stage  before  an  Italian  public. 

The  opera,  "  1  Vespri  Siciliani,"  first  sung  in  Paris 
in  1855,  could  only  reenter  Italy  as  "Giovanni  di 
Guzman."  The  opera  of  "Rigoletto"  underwent 
many  a  political  and  police  dissection  anci  emas- 
culation before  finally  appearing  in  its  last  dress 
and  name.  Originally  intended  for  an  opera  to  be 
called  "  La  Maledizione,"  Piave  adapted  the  "  Roi 
5' Amuse  "  of  Victor  Hugo.  When  the  libretto  was 
finished,  Verdi  offered  it  to  the  Venetian  authorities 
for  their  approval.  Only  two  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  suppression  of  the  revolution  of  1848-9,  and  the 
police  feared  the  effects  of  the  plot  on  the  Italian 
populace.  The  production  of  the  opera,  with  Francis 
theJFirst  as  its  principal  character,  was  at  once  pro- 
hibited. Verdi  was  obstinate  and  would  not  remodel 
either  plot,  name,  or  sentiment  to  suit  Austrian  ideas. 
Those  who  now  listen  to  "Rigoletto"  little  dream 
that  the  plot  and  personages  and  much  of  the  senti- 
ments are  the  work  of  Signor  Martello,  the  Austrian 
chief  of  police,  who  finally  induced  Verdi  to  accept 
his  alterations  and  change  the  music  to  the  new  role. 

A  late  and  well-rendered  representation  of  Verdis 
"  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera, "  attended  by  a  unique  co- 
incidence, brought  most  forcibly  to  the  writer's  atten- 
tion the  shiftings  and  changes  that  Italian  operatic 
works  have  undergone  in  the  past.  In  the  audience 
at  San  Diego,  on  the  evening  of  October  21st,  when 
the  Italian  Opera  Company  rendered  the  above  opera, 
there  sat  a  gentleman  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  "argument"  upon  which  the  opera  is 
founded.  Why  Verdi  should  seek  in  Boston,  Mass., 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,  the  scene  of  his  plot,  and 
why  the  staid.  Puritanical  suburbs  of  Boston  should 
be  made  to  witness  events  of  gallantry  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  times  and  localities  of  the  Merrv  Mon- 
arch or  the  giddy  times  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  was 
indeed  a  marvel.  In  the  argument,  reference  is  made 
to  the  Swedish  king  and  to  certain  English  lords  and 
divers  Italian-named  nobles,  which  only  serves  to  be- 
wilder, making  of  the  whole  as  incomplete  and  mixed 
a  subject  as  the  Book  of  Isaiah  has  been  shown  to  be 
by  Drs.  Furnell  and  Haupt 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  this  particular 
opera  clears  up  its  mistiness,  just  as  it  develops  the 
very  strange  coincidence  existing  between  the  puzzled 
gentleman  in  the  audience  who  was  mystified  by  the 
oddity  of  the  plot  and  his  unconscious  connection 
with  the  very  great  mixture  of  places  and  characters, 
which  has  more  than  once  bewildered  other  hearers. 
The  story  is  as  follows  :  In  1857,  Verdi  took  up  as 
an  operatic  theme  the  interesting  history  of  Gustavus 
the  Third  of  Sweden.  Gustavus  bad  been  a  gay  boy 
in  his  time,  had  resided  at  the  court  of  France  in  his 
youth,  and  as  a  result  was  more  or  less  imbued  with 
the  morality  and  manners  that  governed  that  court  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  conspiracy- 
was  formed  among  the  dissatisfied  nobility  of  Sweden, 
and  Gustavus  wras  actually  shot  by  a  former  officer 
of  the  guard  at  a  masked  ball  in  Stockholm  in  1792. 
Verdi  unearthed  some  affair  of  gallantry,  in  which  the 


king  was  implicated,  as  the  real  cause  of  his  beiog 
shot,  and  from  the  incident  elaborated  an  opera 
which  he  termed  "  Gustavus  III."  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  "  Masked  Ball." 

The  opera  was  originally  intended  for  the  stage  of 
the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  but  was  finally 
given  to  the  Apollo,  at  Rome,  and  had  so  far  pro- 
gressed toward  its  presentation  as  to  reach  its  rehears 
als.  This  was  in  January  of  1858.  At  this  timr* 
occurred  the  attempt  of  the  irrepressible  patriot  and 
revolutionist,  Felice  Orsini  on  Napoleon  the  Third, 
which  resulted  in  a  police  prohibition  against  any 
further  attempt  at  producing  the  opera  in  Rome  under 
its  suggestive  title  of  "Gustavus  III."  Verdi  was 
ordered  by  the  police  lo  adapt  other  characters  and 
words  to  his  music.  His  refusal  to  assent  to  these 
changes  embroiled  him  in  a  lawsuit  with  the  theatre 
management,  who  sued  him  for  L.rty  thousand  dol- 
lars' damages.  The  e.'ent  came  n  ar  precipitating  a 
revolution  in  Rome.  At  this  juncture  M.  Jasovacci, 
the  Roman  impressario,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  by 
substituting  Boston  for  Stockholm  and  Richard, 
Count  of  Warwick,  for  Gustavus.  managed  so  to 
alter  the  plot  and  words  as  to  allow  the  piece  10  pass 
the  censorship  of  the  Roman  police.  It  was  M.  Jas- 
ovacci who  called  it  "  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera." 

The  gentleman  already  mentioned,  who  from  a 
cushioned  seat  witnessed  the  play  at  the  Fisher  Opera 
House  in  San  Diego  on  that  October  evening,  un- 
mindful of  his  connections  with  the  changing  of  the 
plot,  was  Captain  Charles  de  Rudio,  a  retired  cavalry 
officer  and  a  survivor  of  the  Custer  massacre.  In 
January  of  1858,  while  Verdi  was  chafing  at  the 
Roman  police  and  their  senseless  interference,  and 
while  the  Roman  populace  were  shouting  "Viva 
Verdi"  and  "Viva  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Re  di  Italia," 
he  was  uncomfortably  domiciled  in  the  prison  of 
Mazas  as  a  political  prisoner,  having  been  arrested 
by  the  imperial  police  as  being  implicated  with  Pieri 
and  Gomez  in  the  Orsini  attempt.  Forty  years  and 
more  had  elapsed  since  he  was  instrumental  in  caus- 
ing the  change  in  plot,  personelle,  locality,  and  words 
in  an  opera,  the  substitution  for  which  he  was  to  hear 
at  that  distance  of  time  and  space  away  in  the  south- 
westernmost  corner  of  the  United  States.  It  is  even 
strange  that  after  such  a  lapse  of  lime  both  Verdi 
and  Captain  de  Rudio  should  still  be  leading  active 
lives. 

The  opera  of  "  Gustavus  III.,"  made  into  "The 
Masked  Ball "  to  pass  police  inspection  and  be 
allowed  a  presentation,  was  the  last  of  Verdi's  operas 
written  for  the  Italian  stage,  and  lovers  of  a  finished 
opera  can  but  wish  that  such  a  genius  as  Verdi  might 
have  had  a  full  scope  without  the  dwarfing  and  dis- 
torting results  of  police  interference.  Americans  may 
at  times  chafe  under  the  plundering  rule  of  their 
political  bosses,  but  they  can  thank  the  brave  barons 
of  Runnymede  for  bearding  King  John  into  giving 
England  that  personal  freedom  that  through  so  many 
generations  has  become  the  inheritance  of  all  coun- 
tries governed  by  the  descendants  of  Englishmen. 
NothiDg  here  interferes  with  their  plays  or  music,  and 
the  too  susceptible  Gustavus  would  here  have  been 
killed  nightly,  as  he  probably  deserved,  instead  of 
vicariously  dying  as  Count  Ricardo  of  Warwick  at 
the  hand  of  Renato.  P.  C.  Remondjno. 

San  Diego,  Cal..  November  8.  1897. 


There  will  be  a  concert  at  half-past  two  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  Metropolitan  Hall  by  an  orches- 
tra of  fifty  musicians,  under  the  direction  of  Hen 
Fritz  Scheel.  The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the 
building  fund  of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  which  is 
to  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  Phcebe  A.  Hearst 
Ward  for  Sick  and  Destitute  Children. 


Mr.  Otto  Bendix  will  give  a  piano  recital  next  Tues- 
day evening  at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall,  and  will  be 
assisted  by  Mr.  John  Marquafdt,  the  violinist  An 
excellent  programme  will  be  presented. 


.  There  is  a  rumor  that  Mme.  Seinbrich  is  not  to 
sing  in  opera  in  New  York,  but  will  instead  give  a 
season  of  concert  in  San  Francisco. 


Sti^dman's  Soothing  Powders  for  fifty  years  the 
most  popular  English  remedy  for  teething  babies  and 
feverish  children. 


Of  course 

you  want  some  of  that  $2,000. 
And  of  course  you  want  good  tea 
— Schilling's  Best — your  money 
back  if  you  don't  like  it — at  your 
grocers. 


For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.   M.   ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031.     Residence,  529  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


Makers  of 

:,  pERFECT 

FItti|\|q 

Spectaclcs&Eye  Glasses 

OPTICIANS^^W^WBATUj. 

642  Market  St.  instruments. 


HDER  CMOnlClE   8UILDINC.. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every  Evening,  at  8  Sharp      The  Success  of  the  Season. 

The  Japanese  Musical  Comedy, 

-:-    THE     G-ZEISH-A-    -:- 

Superb   Cast.     Splendid    Chorus.      Excellent   Orchestra. 
Magnificent  Scenery,  Costumes,  and  Effects. 

Next   Monday  Evening Special   Souvenir   Night. 

Next  Opera "  Rip  Van  "Winkle." 

Look  Out  For  Our  Chiistmas  Spectacle. 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cent- 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated) Proprietors 

To-Night  and  Sunday — Last  Time, 
LOST,   STRAYED,  OR  STOLKJf  ! 

Next  Monday,  November  15th,  Klaw  &  Erlanger's 
Complete  Production  of  the  New  York  Casino  Theatre 
Popular  Success. 

-:-    IN    CAY    NEW   YORK   -:- 

Pretty  Music,  Graceful  Dancing,  Beautiful  Scenery. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


Two  Weeks.    To  Eegin  Monday.  Nov.  15th.     The  Most 
Popular  Show  in  the  Land. 

-:-  IN  OLD  KENTUCKY  -:- 

It  Holds  the  Record  for  Big  Business. 


Coming Loui-  J  wines 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 
ITALIAN    GRAND    OPERA    CO. 

To-Night,  "Masked  Ball."  Sunday  Night,  Grand  Pop- 
ular  Lyric  and  Orchestral  Concert.  Great  Programme. 
Special  Prices — 25c,  50c.  and  75c. 

Monday.  "Traviata";  Tuesday.  Thursday,  and  Sat- 
urday Evenings.  "La  Boheme"  ;  Wednesday.  "Caval- 
leria Rusticana"  and  "  Pagliacci  "  ;  Friday,  "Otello"; 
Saturday  Matinee,  "  Faust." 

Prices  50c,  75c,  $1.00.  and  $r.so. 

ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  November  15th. 

The  Morris  Trained  Ponies.  World's  Greatest  Perform- 
ing Ponies ;  Olschansky  S:  Lonny,  European  Comedy 
Acrobatic  Tumblers  ;  Countess  Von  Hatzfeldt,  Chanteuse 
Supreme,  in  New  Songs  ;  Mile.  Leopoldine,  Greatest  Aerial 
Artist ;  A.  O.  Duncan,  Ventriloquial  Comedian  ;  Cooke 
&  Clinton,  The  Expeit  Rifle  Shots;  Foy  &  Clark,  Ec- 
centric Comedians  ;  The  Farrells,  '  Cake  Walkers.'  Last 
Week  of  the  Bio^raph. 

Reserved  seats  25c,  Balcony  10c,  Opera  Chairs  and  Box 
seats  coc. 

FIRST  UNITARIAN  CHURCH, 

Cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Ste. 

Tuesday  Afternoons,  Nov.  23d.  ictb,  Jan.  4th.  nth,  18th. 

GHANNING  AUXILIARY  LECTURE  COURSE 

1897-98. 

Prof.  Bernard  Moses  .......   "Japan." 

Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  "Literature." 
Tickets  of  5  Coupons,  Sl-50.    Single  Admission,  50c. 

PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGLKSIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  from  3Ionday,  Nov.  1st  to  Saturday, 
Not.  13th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  ghine.     First  Race  at  %  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  an£l  l-*5  p-  M-  Daily  : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric  Car  Lines: 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change. 
F.  H.  Green,  .    S.  N.  ANDROCS, 

Secretary.  President. 


MT,    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC      H.AIZj'W^.Y 

(Via  Saugalito  Ferry.) 
Leave  San   Francisco,  commencing  Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  ni.  :    1:45  p.m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;  1:15 

p.  in  . 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  bj'  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1897  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XX.- can  be  obtained 
at  this  office. 


GALVANIZED    IRON— APOLLO. 

What  can  you  do  with  a  poor 
iron  ?  You  can't  return  it — the 
makers  don't  guarantee  it. 

What  can  you  do  with  Apollo? 
Return  to  your  jobber  at  his  ex- 
pense any  sheet,  or  part  of  a 
sheet,  that  you  can't  do  every- 
thing with. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


November  15,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT'. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"In  Gay  New  York." 

The  last  performance  of  "  Lost,  Strayed,  or 
Stolen "  will  be  given  at  the  Baldwin  to-morrow 
(Sunday)  night. 

On  Monday  we  shall  have  our  first  view  of  "  In 
Gay  New  York."  This  is  an  entertainment  ostensi- 
bly based  on  the  renews  that  have  been  for  many 
years  a  feature  of  the  theatrical  year  in  Paris,  repro- 
ducing and  burlesquing  the  most  notable  features  of 
the  plays  and  operas  that  have  been  presented  during 
the  season.  In-  America,  however,  such  entertain- 
ments have  borrowed  largely  from  the  farce-comedy 
idea  and  even  make  a  slight  pretense  of  having  a  plot. 
" "  In  Gay  New  York  "  follows  the  adventures  of  Johnnie 
Brown  and  his  bride,  who  journey  from  their  home  at 
Huckleberry  Centre,  Me.,  to  view  the  sights  of  the 
metropolis.  Two  former  village  friends,  the  Smith 
girls,  now  known  as  the  Marmalade  Sisters,  spread 
the  glad  tidings  that  Johnnie  is  coming  to  town  with 
money  to  burn.  In  consequence  he  is  met  at  the 
Grand  Central  depot  by  a  motley  throng  of  bunco- 
steerers,  gold-brick  operators,  stranded  Thespians, 
and  other  metropolitan  types  such  as  James  L.  Ford 
delights  to  draw.  The  scene  changes  from  the  depot 
to  the  Waldorf,  the  lobby  and  stage  of  the  Casino, 
and  the  West  End  of  Coney  Island,  and  each  locale 
is  made  to  furnish  its  quota  of  characteristic  scenes. 
The  dialogue  was  considered  witty  in  New  York,  and 
the  music  is  lively  and  catchy. 

At  the   Orpheum. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  new  features  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Orpheum  this  week,  but  none  of 
them  seems  more  popular  than  Farrell  and  Farrell. 
In  the  first  part  of  their  act  they  are  like  any  other 
couple  of  negro  sketch  artists,  without  much  sense 
of  humor  and  dancing  in  a  fashion  which  is  char- 
acterized by  agility  and  eccentricity  rather  than  by 
grace.  But  when  the  cake-walk  begins,  a  remark- 
able metamorphosis  takes  place.  The  rhythm  of  the 
music  seems  to  stir  their  African  blood,  and,  losing 
their  grotesqueness,  they  become  the  ideal  of  what 
cake-walkers  should  be.  The  woman  has  the  sinu- 
ous grace  of  a  panther,  and  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure 
to  watch  her  undulating  progress,  while  the  man  takes 
on  a  dignity  that  seldom  oversteps  the  line  into 
burlesque.  He  has  an  excellent  voice,  by  the  way, 
and  one  could  wish  that  he  sang  more  and  gave  more 
of  his  skillful  guitar  playing. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  interest  evinced  in  the 
much-advertised  Countess  von  Hatzfeldt,  but  it  would 
be  satisfied  with  looking  at  her  while  she  sings  a  single 
song  instead  of  three.  Duncan,  the  ventriloquist,  is 
one  of  the  best  men  in  his  line  ;  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  own  quiet  demeanor  and  the  roughness  of 
the  characters  he  gives  his  puppets,  and  his  unmoved 
countenance  while  they  talk  and  sing,  make  a  perfect 
illusion,  while  his  "  patter"  is  thoroughly  up-to-date 
and  is  often  witty.  Mile.  Leopoldine,  who  performs 
acrobatic  feats  in  mid-air  ;  Foy  and  Clark,  a  sketch 
team  consisting  of  a  strapping  young  woman  and  an 
undersized  Irish  comedian  ;  the  Misses  Cooke  and 
Clinton,  who  are  very  skillful  with  the  rifle,  even  ex- 
tracting a  tune  from  the  xylophone  with  their  bullets  ; 
A.  L.  Steele,  "  double-cornetist,"  whose  performance 
was  chiefly  valuable  as  proving  that  he  was  not  twins, 
but  simply  played  on  two  cornets  ;  and  W.  J.  Alex- 
ander, a  sleigh-bell  musician,  filled  out  the  list  of  new- 
comers. Mme.  Orbasany,  with  her  pretty  troupe  of 
trained  cockatoos,  and  the  American  Biograph  com- 
pleted the  programme. 

The  numbers  to  be  dropped  for  next  week's  pro- 
gramme are  Steele,  Alexander,  and  the  Biograph. 
To  fill  out  the  programme,  there  will  be  two  new 
features — the  Morris  trained  ponies  in  military  drill 
and  other  feats,  including  a  wrestling  match  ;  and 
Olschansky  and  Miss  Lonny,  comic  acrobats. 

"In  Old  Kentucky." 
The  Herrmanns  will  conclude  their  engagement  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  to-morrow  night,  and  on 
Monday  "  In  Old  Kentucky"  will  visit  us  for  the  xth 
time.  It  was  first  produced  five  years  ago,  and  has 
been  performed  more  than  three  thousand  times. 
But  it  i;  the  kind  of  play  that  appeals  to  a  large  class 
of  theatre-goers,  and  will  probably  continue  on  the 
boards  for  several  years  to  come.  One  reason  that  it 
is  not  relegated  to  obscurity  is  the  fac.t  that  Manager 
Litt  keeps  it  furbished  up  and  presentable  in  ap- 
pearance, and  always  has  a  fairly  good  company  to 
interpret  it.  It  is,  as  most  people  know,  a  melo- 
dramatic presentation  of  life  in  the  Blue  Grass  State, 
two  of  its  most  notable  features  being  a  horse  race, 
in  which  half  a  dozen  Kentucky  thorough-breds  run  a 
race  in  full  view  of  the  audience,  and  a  pickaninny 
band  which  is  always  received  with  much  applause. 

The  leading  actress  in  the  present  company  is  Miss 
Affie  Warner.  Her  appearance  will  be  particularly 
interesting  here,  as  she  is  a  San  Francisco  girl.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  the  well-known  actor,  Neil 
Warner. 


"The  Geisha"  Still  Running. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a  souvenir  performance  is 
given  in  this  city,  but  there  is  to  be  one  at  the  Tivoli 
on  Monday  evening.  It  will  be  in  celebration  of  the 
thirtieth  performance  of  "The  Geisha,"  and  an 
elaborate  souvenir  will  be  presented  to  those  in  the 
audience.  The  pretty  httle  opera  well  deserves  its 
success.  It  is  a  constant  succession  of  charming 
scenes  and  catching  songs,  and  is  very  well  presented 


by  Edith  Hall,  Florence  Wolcott.  Stevens,  Leary, 
Dunbar,  Branson,  Boyce,  Swickhard,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  cast.  It  has  lost  none  of  its  popu- 
larity in  the  four  weeTts  of  its  run,  and  theatre-parties 
still  continue  to  dot  the  auditorium  nightly. 

After  the  run  of  "The  Geisha,"  Planquette's 
romantic  opera,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  will  be  revived. 
It  has  been  seen  more  than  once  in  this  city,  but  a 
special  interest  attaches  to  the  coming  production 
from  the  fact  that  Edwin  Stevens,  who  created  the 
title-role  in  this  city  when  he  was  playing  his  first  en- 
gagement at  the  Tivoli,  is  again  to  appear  as  the 
much-loved  vagabond. 

The  Christmas  spectacle  at  the  Tivoli  is  to  be 
"  The  Tales  of  Mother  Goose,"  for  which  elaborate 
preparations  are  now  being  made.  In  addition  to  a 
strong  company,  a  number  of  specialty  artists  and  a 
complete  corps  de  ballet  will  be  engaged  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

Notes. 
Stuart  Robson  will  be  the  New- Year's  attraction  at 
the  Baldwin. 

"  At  Gay  Coney  Island  "  is  soon  to  be  presented  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre. 

"  A  Milk  White  Flag  "  will  be  the  attraction  at  the 
Columbia  during  the  holidays. 

A  new  version  of  "The  Geisha"  was  put  on  at 
Daly's  in  New  York  last  Monday  night. 

The  Bostonians  will  be  due  to  play  their  regular 
season  at  the  Baldwin  early  in  the  new  year. 

Alfred  Bouvier  returned  from  the  East  last  week, 
after  spending  over  a  month  in  New  York  looking 
over  the  theatrical  situation. 

Fanny  Davenport's  new  play,  "  A  Soldier  of 
France,"  has  met  with  so  Httle  success  that  she 
thinks  of  reviving  "  Theodora." 

George  Thatcher,  one  of  the  veterans  of  negro 
minstrelsy,  has  retired  from  the  stage  to  become  the 
landlord  of  a  New  Jersey  road-house. 

"Cumberland  '61,"  Franklin  Fyle's  new  drama, 
has  proved  a  success  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  The- 
atre in  New  York.     One  scene  is  laid  at  West  Point. 

Alice  Nielson,  of  the  Bostonians,  has  been  ill  for 
some  time,  but  is  rapidly  recovering.  Her  idles 
have  been  sung  by  Miss  Giusti,  another  California 
girl. 

Henry  E.  Dixey,  who  was  always  very  clever  at 
,sleight-of-hand  tricks,  is  to  make  his  d£but  as  a 
magician  at  the  Garden  Theatre  in  New  York  next 
Monday. 

Jeanette  Bageard,  a  daughter  of  Manager  Bageard 
of  the  Italian  Grand  Opera  Company  at  the  Califor- 
nia Theatre,  will  app>±ar  in  the  production  of  "  In  Gay 
New  York." 

Richard   Mansfield  has  been  playing   to  crowded  I 

houses  at  the  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  where  he  has  i 

made  a  great  success  in  Bernard  Shaw's  play,  "  The  ! 
Devil's  Disciple.'' 

Alice  Atherton,  formerly  a  great  favorite  in  this 
city  when  she  and  her  husband,  Willie  Edouin,  ap-  , 
p^ared  aj  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  is  appearing  at  I 
Koster  &  Bial's,  New  York. 

The  prices  at  the  concert  to  be  given  at  the  Cali-  , 
fomia  Theatre  to-morrow  tSunday)  night  by  the  I 
orchestra  and  members  of  the  Italian  Opera  Com-  | 
pany  will  be  25,  50,  and  75  cents. 

Lansing  Rowan,  who  was  formerly  with  the  Fraw-  1 
ley  Company,   and  Lilian   Dane,   a  San    Francisco 
girl,  are  members  of  "  The  Milk  White  Flag"  com- 
pany which  is  soon  coming  to  the  Columbia. 

E.  H.  Sothern,  who  has  recently  revived  "  Lord 
Chumley,"  the  play  in  which  he  won  his  first  great  I 
success,  is  to  produce  a  dramatization  of   "Henry 
Esmond  "  during  his  engagement  in  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Coghlan,  who  has  been  appearing  in  "  The  , 
Sporting   Duchess"  on  tour,   will  play  the  leading  , 
female  role  in  "  The  White  Heather,"  which  Charles 
Frohman  is  soon  to  produce  at  the  Academy,  New  . 
York. 

The  Frawley  Company,  which  has  been  augmented  1 
by  Herbert  Carr  and  H.  D.  Blakemore,  sailed  for  ■ 
Honolulu  on  the  Alameda  last  Thursday.  They  are  ! 
10  play  thirteen  nights  in  the  Hawaiian  capital,  and  ( 
will  present  a  change  of  bill  each  night. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  "The  First  Born"  in 
London,  where  it  was  praised  as  "  an  artistic  suc- 
cess," but  not  understood,  Charles  Frohman  has 
cabled  for  the  entire  company  to  return  at  once  to 
open  the  Garden  Theatre,  New  York,  on  November 
29  th. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones's  latest  play,  "  The  Liars,''  is 
to  be  given  in  this  country  under  Charles  Frohman's 
management.  The  part  played  by  Charles  Wynd- 
ham,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  have  the  longest  speech 
in  any  modern  play.  It  contains  more  than  nine 
hundred  words. 

Gladys  Wallis  has  been  discharged  from  the  Fraw- 
ley Company  for  ' '  persistent  refusal  to  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  the  company."  That  is  what  Mr.  Fraw- 
ley says.  Miss  Wallis  retaliates  with  dreadful 
charges,  and  Francis  Carlyle  seems  to  be  mixed  up 
in  the  row.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  matter  will  be 
ventilated  in  the  courts,  for  Miss  Wallis  says  she  will 


sue  for  her  salary  up  to  the  first  of  next  May.  Though 
her  contract  with  Mr.  Frawley  was  only  a  verbal  one, 
he  refused  to  allow  her  to  go  to  the  Tivoli  Company. 

When  "In  Gay  New  York"  is  produced  at  the 
Baldwin  next  week,  Eddie  Foy  will  appear  in  the 
double  role  of  Edgardo  Macready  Booth  and  Barrett 
Todd.  He  does  burlesques  on  Roberts  in  "The 
Heart  of  Maryland"  and  Hackett  in  "The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda"  which  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  droll. 

Louis  James's  new  play  this  season  is  "  A  Cavalier 
of  France."  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Espy  Williams, 
and  is  said  to  reflect  vividly  the  romantic  period  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  royal 
court  and  introduces  Henry  the  Third,  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  Baron  Rosny,  and 
other  historical  characters. 

An  opera  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome  was  produced 
in  London  a  few  nights  ago — that  is  to  say,  the  noble 
marquis  wrote  the  libretto  of  it,  the  score  being 
composed  by  Hamish  McCunn.  It  is  entitled 
"  Diarmid."  The  audience  was  large,  fashionable, 
and  enthusiastic,  and  both  the  librettist  and  composer 
had  to  respond  to  curtain-calls. 

At  last  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  dramatization  of 
her  novel,  "A  Lady  of  Quality,"  has  been  brought 
out  in  New  York  by  Julia  Arthur.  While  the  play 
at  times  lacks  action.  Miss  Arthur's  impersonation  of 
Clorinda  Wildairs  carried  the  play  through.  Her 
improvement  since  she  left  America  to  join  Sir  Henry 
Irving 's  Lyceum  Company  is  universally  admitted. 

Julia  Arthur  has  commissioned  Messrs.  J.  I.  C. 
Clarke  and  C.  H.  Meltzer  to  make  a  new  translation 
of  "  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  which  she  may  pre- 
sent during  her  New  York  engagements.  She  has 
also  purchased  the  American  rights  to  Roberto 
Bracco's  three-act  comedy  of  "Infedele,"  which  has 
been  translated  and  adapted  by  the  same  writers. 

The  heirs  of  the  Macdonough  estate,  which  owns 
the  California  Theatre,  have  brought  suit  against 
Al  Hayman  for  one  hundred  and  five  thousand 
dollars  damages.  They  allege  that  he  has  failed  to 
keep  his  contract,  in  which  he  is  pledged  to  maintain 
the  California  ' '  always  open  and  in  use  as  a  first- 
class  theatre,"  and  has  thereby  not  only  damaged  the 
reputation  of  the  theatre  but  has  lessened  the  prestige 
of  the  hotel.  Mr.  Hayman's  lease  of  the  theatre  runs 
for  ten  years  from  April  25,  iSSg,  at  an  annual  rental 
of  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Anna  Held,  who  recendy  returned  to  this  country 
and  made  her  d£but  as  a  "legitimate"  actress  in 
"La  Poupee,"  has  withdrawn  from  that  production, 
after  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  she  gave  no 
promise  of  the  slightest  dramatic  ability.  She  will 
return  to  vaudeville,  and  her  place  has  been  filled  by 
Louise  Hepner.  Oscar  Hammerstem  has  sued  Mile. 
Held  for  breach  of  contract,  and  she  in  return  has 
sued  him  for  damages  to  her  reputation  as  an  artist. 
He  has  gone  even  further  fn  his  anger,  introducing  a 
new  feature  in  theatrical  warfare.  He  offers  to  re- 
fund the  admission  fee  to  any  person  in  the  audi- 
ence who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  performance  or 
thinks  that  ' '  Louise  Hepner  is  not  superior  to  Anna 
Held  in  the  role  af  Alesia." 


$I5.50-$8.50=S7.00 


Seven    Dollars    Saved,    and 

Rare   Works    of    Art 

Bought     in    the 

Bar  grain. 


The  Century  and  Argonaut  For  a  Year, 

Plus  The  Century  Portfolio.  For 

S8.50.     An  Offer  Open  to  All. 

Call  and  Examine  The 

Pictures. 


For  the  entire  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence  the 
Century  Magazine  has  made  a  specialty  of  portraits 
of  famous  people,  and  these  have  been  engraved  by 
the  men  who  have  made  America  lead  the  world  in 
wood  engraving.  The  work  of  Timolhy  Cole.  T. 
Johnson.  W.  B.  Closson,  J.  H.  E.  Whitney,  G.  Kruell, 
Miss  Powell,  and  others,  is  shown  at  its  best  in 
these  portraits.  The  original  portraits  are  the  work 
of  many  of  the  best-known  painters  of  the  world  and 
its  most  artistic  photographers,  and  they  include  the 
best  obtainable  likenesses  of  crowned  heads,  states- 
men, poets,  artists,  musicians,  novelists,  essayists,  etc 


London  streets  are  being  rechristened  by  the  Ital- 
ians who  make  their  living  in  them.  Regent  Street 
they  call  the  "  Stradone  del  Campanile  Aguzzo,"  the 
street  of  the  pointed  steeple  ;  Kensington  Gardens  is 
"11  Parco  dei  Palazzi,"  the  park  of  high  palaces  ; 
Trafalgar  Square,  "  La  Piazza  delle  Fontane,"  the 
square  of  fountains  ;  the  streets  around  Notting  Hill 
Gate  are  called  "11  Paese  delle  Lavandaje,"  the 
washerwomen's  country  ;  while  Hyde  Park  Corner 
and  the  Wellington  statue  is  "  Cavallinton,"  a  cor- 
ruption for  "  cavallo  alto  Wellington,"  high  horse 
Wellington.  Pimhco  has  a  French  name,  "  II  Fou- 
bourg."  _     

There  should  be  a  goodly  crowd  at  the  Ingleside 
track  this  (Saturday)  afternoon.  It  will  be  the  final 
day  of  the  first  fortnight  of  racing  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club  this  winter.  A 
number  of  interesting  events  will  be  run,  and  a  lively 
day's  sport  is  expected.  The  fortnight  indicates  that 
the  present  winter  at  the  Ingleside  track  will  be  even 
more  successful  than  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
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The  phrase,  "a  dark  horse,"  is  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  this  passage  from  Disraeli's  ' '  The  Young 
Duke'1 :  "  The  first  favorite  was  never  heard  of,  the 
second  favorite  was  never  seen  after  the  distance- post, 
all  the  ten-to-oners  were  in  the  rear,  and  a  dark  horse 
which  had  never  been  thought  of.  and  which  the  care- 
less St.  James  had  never  even  observed  in  the  list, 
rushed  past  the  grand-stand  in  sweeping  triumph." 


Mr.  Theodore  H.  Hittell,  the  fourth  volume  of 
whose  "  History  of  California"  has  just  been  issued, 
completing  the  work,  has  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  State  in  writing  that 
history. 

Not  until  this  year  was  the  sawdust  of  the  great 
saw  mills  of  Michigan  marketable.  Throughout  the 
past  summer  the  mills  have  shipped  the  dust  to 
Chicago,  where  it  is  mixed  with  clay  and  used  for 
making  tile  flooring. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's.  213  Sutter  St. 


The  publishers  of  the  Century  have  had  constant 
calls  for  proof  copies  of  many  of  these  portraits  for 
framing,  and  a  limited  number  have  been  supplied  at 
$1.00  each  for  ordinary  proofs  and  $2.00  for  India 
proofs.  They  have  now  gathered  together  the  very 
best  and  most  popular  one  hundred  of  the  many 
hundreds  that  have  appeared  and  issued  these  in  port- 
folio form  at  a  nominal  price  to  subscribers  to  the 
Century  and  Argonaut. 

The  portraits  will  be  printed  on  heavy  paper  with 
broad  margins,  size  gH  s  13M,  each  on  a  sheet  by  it- 
self, and  the  entire  one  hundred  will  be  gathered  into 
a  richly  decorated  box.  The  De  Vinne  Press  will 
do  the  printing  in  the  best  possible  manner  so  that 
each  portrait  will  be  like  a  fine  proof.  A  fac-simfle  of 
the  autograph  will  be  added  in  nearly  avery  case. 

What  has  cost  the  Century  Company  nearly 
S3O.OO0,  you  can  get,  through  the  Argonaut,  for 
a  nominal  sum.  For  $8  50  we  will  give  what 
you  could  not  get  otherwise  for  less  than  $15.50, 
namely  : 

The  Century  Gallery  of  One  Hundred  Portraits 

Will  cost  $7.50  at  your  bookseller's  ;  the  Century 
Maga^ne.  for  a  year— cost,  $4.00  ;  the  Argonaut. 
for  a  year — cost.  $4.00. 

The  Portrait  Gallery  will  not  be  for  sale  at  any 
price  at  present,  and  can  only  be  had  in  connec- 
tion with  new  subscriptions  or  renewals  to  the 
Argonaut  and  the   Century  Magazine. 

This  offer — certainly  a  remarkable  one— is  open  to 
old   and  new,   city   and  country  subscribers.    The 
portfolio  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Argor.au-  ' 
office.     Call   and  examine  Ihe  pic"-' 


THE        ARGONAUT 


November  15,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  statement  that  Nikola  Tesla,  the  famous  elec- 
trician, has  interested  himself  in  the  ways  of  the 
beauty-doctors  has  aroused  unusual  interest  in  the 
feminine  world,  and  women  all  over  the  country  are 
on  the  qui  vive  to  learn  what  he  has  discovered  and 
how  they  may  turn  his  knowledge  to  their  own  uses. 
His  method  of  rejuvenating  the  skin  is  based  on  a 
fundamental  electrical  law  and  that  two  bodies  charged 
with  the  same  kind  of  electricity,  either  positive  or 
negative,  repel  each  other  ;  that  if  a  body  be  charged 
with  electricity  from  a  static  machine  the  electricity 
accumulates  on  the  surface.  Pasteur  and  Koch 
have  established  the  fact  that  between  four  thou- 
sand and  seven  thousand  microbes  per  square 
foot  fall  through  space  and  fasten  themselves  on 
every  human  body  in  each  twenty  -  four  hours. 
People  who  bathe  themselves  thoroughly  in  soap 
and  water  every  day  have  an  idea  that  they  are 
utterly  free  from  microbes  and  that  their  skin  can 
not  be  made  any  cleaner.  If  these  people  had  only 
the  opportunity  to  gaze  for  a  moment  through  a 
very  powerful  microscope,  they  would  be  utterly 
astonished  to  see  the  millions  of  germs  swarming 
over  every  inch  of  their  own  bodies.  These  germs, 
besides  making  such  a  hideous  sight,  are  eating  up 
the  vitality  and  freshness  and  destroying  the  healthy 
particles  of  the  skin  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  is  the  pres- 
ence of  these  millions  of  germs  and  their  voracity  in 
devouring  what  is  good  in  the  human  skin  that 
rots  away  the  hair,  helping  to  turn  it  gray  or  white  ; 
that  accounts  for  the  fading  of  the  naturally  pink 
tint  of  the  human  body  ;  that  is  responsible  for  the 
drying  up  and  wrinkling  of  the  fresh,  soft  skin  ;  that 
turns  the  skin  eventually  to  yellow  ;  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  people  with  very  dirty  habits,  brings  on 
warts  and  other  revolting  sores.  The  presence  of 
these  microbes  being  the  cause  of  so  much  injury,  with 
the  removal  of  the  cause  of  injury  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  skin  of  a  perfectly  clean 
woman  can  be  made  to  retain  through  old  age  to  her 
death  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  youth,  the  color  and 
softness  of  girlhood,  and  the  vigor  and  pliableness  of 
the  skin  which  every  woman  possesses  until  by  degrees 
these  wandering  microbes  fall  headlong  to  her  skin 
and  begin  the  ravages  which  result  in  wrinkles,  yellow- 
ness, gray  hair,  and  general  puckered-up  appearance. 


"My  method,"  says  Mr.  Tesla,  "is  to  bathe  the 
body  thoroughly  every  day  with  some  disinfectant  like 
alcohol,  and  as  the  hair  of  the  body  has  a  particular 
attraction  for  the  microbes,  a  doubly  thorough  bath 
of  alcohol  should  be  given  it  every  time.  Next,  the 
body  is  thoroughly  rubbed  with  the  hands  to  stir  up 
electricity,  and  through  the  feet  and  hands  the  whole 
body  is  charged  with  electricity  from  a  battery  I  have 
myself  invented.  With  this  battery  I  have  charged 
human  bodies  so  successfully  that  the  microbes  have 
been  thrown  off  in  a  perfect  shower  to  the  ground, 
some  of  them  being  thrown  as  far  away  as  four  and 
five  feet.  This  charging  of  the  hands  and  feet  re- 
lieves the  skin  and  hair  entirely  of  the  microbes,  and 
the  skin  can  go  on  living  its  natural  life  of  softness 
and  freshness.  Still  other  microbes  will  fall  upon  it 
the  next  day,  but  these  are  always  removed  before 
twenty-four  hours,  so  that  none  of  them  remain  long 
on  the  skin  and  in  the  hair,  being  removed  by  the 
electricity  before  they  have  had  time  to  do  much  rav- 
aging. After  the  body  has  been  charged,  it  is  given 
an  electric  massage  by  means  of  the  new  current  in- 
vented by  me.  The  whole  affair  is  finished  off  by  a 
slight  bath  of  the  same  disinfectant  used  in  the  be- 
ginning." _ 

All  the  women  in  Washington  (according  to  the 
Star)  are  wearing  their  hair  cropped,  curled,  and 
held  at  either  side  of  the  parting  by  tiny  combs. 
This  is  because  Mrs.  McKinley,  the  first  lady  of  the 
land,  wears  her  hair  that  way.  The  curls  have  come 
to  be  known  as  "  administration  curls."  At  the  vari- 
ous summer  resorts,  these  dames  from  the  capital 
were  gazed  at  in  horror  at  first,  because  the  fashion  is 
certainly  unbecoming  to  almost  every  one,  but  when 
the  "why  and  wherefore"  was  learned,  maids  and 
matrons  rushed  to  their  rooms,  combed  out  their 
Me*  rode  curls,  and  cut  them  off.  Now  the  McKinley 
curls  have  made  their  way  from  Maine  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  from  Key  West  to  the  Klondike. 


Darwin  said  in  his   "Origin  of  Man":   "Accord- 
ing to  an  enormous  mass  of  statistics  which  were 
taken  in   the  course  of  the  year  1883,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  unmarried  men  in  France  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty   die  in  much 
greater  numbers  than  the  married.     In  Scotland,  this 
was  shown  as  early  as  1803."    A  similar  condition  is 
observed  in  nearly  all  other  lands.     Noirot  found 
that  in  Dijon  married  men  lived  on  an  average  seven,  i 
and  married  women  five,  years  longer  than  the  un-  \ 
married.     According   to  the  same  author,  the  un-  I 
favorable  influence  of  celibacy  made  itself  felt  most  ' 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years. 
From  then  till  the  fifty-fifth  year  it  diminished,  and  at 
the  latter  age  disappeared  almost  entirely.    Accord- 
ing to  the  French  statistician  Devay,  the  man  who 
marries  at  thirty  thereby  adds  eleven  years  to  his  life.  ' 
He  who  marries  at  thirty-five  adds  eight,  and  he  who 
weds  at  forty,  six  years  to  bis  life.     After  the  fiftieth 
year  this  gain  ceases.     It  is  also  true  that  marriage  ' 
may  have  p.  injurious  effect,  as,  for  instance,  when 
place    too    early    or    when,   especially    in  I 


the  families  of  workmen,  the  increased  care  of 
the  maintenance  of  a  family  has  the  result  of 
constant  overexertion  and  overwork.  According 
to  a  comparison  by  Farr,  four  times  as  many 
married  men  under  the  age  of  twenty  and  twice 
as  many  married  women  die  as  of  the  unmar- 
ried of  the  same  age.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
above  recited  figures  show  the  decidedly  favorable 
influence  of  marriage  upon  longevity,  the  chief 
reason  for  this  appears  to  be  in  the  fact  that  the  lives 
of  the  married  are  in  a  certain  degree  "selected" 
lives,  in  that  only  those  persons  are  accustomed  to 
marry  who  possess,  on  the  one  hand,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  health  and,  on  the  other,  an  income  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  new  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  mass  of  the  unmarried  includes  all 
those  persons  who,  through  sickness,  bodily  or 
mental  weakness,  poverty  or  lack  of  means,  etc, 
are  unable  to  establish  a  family.  Without  doubt, 
too,  there  is  the  important  influence  among  the  mar- 
ried, so  well  shown  by  Darwin — the  influence  of 
"sex  selection,"  which,  in  its  general  bearings  and 
excepting  purely  mercenary  marriages,  has  the  re- 
sult that  those  specially  favored,  either  in  body  or 
mind,  are  married  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have 
a  greater  life  expectancy. 


A  pathetic  story  is  told  in  an  Eastern  exchange  of 
a  young  man  who  knew  a  certain  New  York  family 
slightly,  but  wished  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance. 
Learning  their  day  at  home,  he  mustered  up  courage 
to  call.  It  was  rather  a  grand  and  awe-inspiring  es- 
tablishment, and  upon  being  ushered  into  the  first  of 
a  suite  of  rooms  and  his  name  announced  by  the 
footman,  he  found  the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  evi- 
dently not  appropriating  his  visit  to  herself,  said, 
after  shaking  hands,  "  You  will  find  my  sister  in  the 
next  room,  Mr.  R."  Perceiving  by  this  remark  that 
his  call  was  supposed  to  be  meant  for  some  other 
member  of  the  family,  he  passed  on  to  number 
second  in  the  next  room,  where  he  was  greeted  with 
the  same  cordiality  as  before.  "  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  R.  ?"  said  the  lady;  "you  will  find  my  sister- 
in-law  in  the  dining-room  pouring  tea.  I  know  she 
will  be  charmed  to  see  you."  Decidedly  taken  aback 
at  being  passed  on  in  this  fashion,  the  young  man 
made  his  way  to  the  dining-room,  where  he  was 
greeted  with  a  kindly  nod  by  hostess  number  three. 
"  Must  you  really  go,  Mr.  R.  ?"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  it 
was  so  good  of  you  to  come.  Good-by.  Remember 
we  are  always  home  on  Tuesdays."  The  young  man 
made  his  escape  and  evidently  thought  himself  ill- 
treated,  since  he  tells  the  tale.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, he  was  lucky.  Doubtless  each  of  the  three 
ladies  thought  he  had  been  asked  to  call  by  one  of 
the  others,  and,  unless  some  one  of  the  trio  was  sur- 
prised to  see  him  and  so  canvassed  the  matter  with 
the  others,  the  fact  that  he  went  uninvited  will  not  be 
discovered,  and  he  can — for  he  doubtless  has  the  as- 
surance to  do  so — avail  himself  of  the  third  hostess's 
invitation. 


If  the  Philadelphia  Assembly  is  broken  up,  as  now 
seems  likely  to  be  the  case,  it  will  mean  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  much  more  important  social  function 
than  even  the  Patriarchs  of  New  York  (writes  E.  S. 
Martin  in  Harper's  Weekly  J.  For  the  *'  City 
Dancing  Assembly,"  as  it  was  originally  called,  was 
formed  in  1740,  and  although  the  political  and  social 
dissensions  that  prevailed  during  the  revolutionary 
war  interfered  for  a  time  with  the  regular  Assembly 
balls,  these  were  resumed  after  peace  was  restored. 
The  organization  had  another  suspension  from  1815 
to  1817,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  subscription-books 
were  again  opened,  and  since  then  there  have  been 
many  large  and  successful  balls.  The  cause  of  the 
approaching  dissolution  is  said  to  be  the  extent  to 
which  the  subscription-list  has  grown,  and  those 
Philadelphians  who  feel  that  no  one  except  the  de- 
scendants of  the  early  settlers  should  be  on  the  books 
are  making  an  effort  to  disband.  There  are  eleven 
hundred  members  now,  where,  it  is  claimed,  there 
should  not  be  more  than  perhaps  half  that  number. 

Devotees  of  wheeling  are  multiplying  fast  in  Paris, 
and,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  American 
Wheelman,  more  attention  than  ever  is  being  paid  to 
costumes  for  the  season.  "  The  new  winter  suits," 
writes  the  correspondent,  "are  very  handsome,  being 
of  rich  cloth  or  velvet,  trimmed  with  bands  of  fur. 
It  is  far  too  warm  to  wear  a  fur  coat  while  exercising, 
and  so  one  must  be  satisfied  merely  with  fur  trim- 
mings. The  Parisian  riders  carry  muffs  on  their 
wheels  in  midwinter,  guiding  with  one  hand  while  the 


.other  is  being  warmed  in  the  muff,  although  some  of 
the  expert  riders  guide  their  wheels  with  the  finely 
trained  muscles  of  the  body  while  they  sit  up  smartly, 
holding  their  muffs  before  them.  In  the  same  fashion 
some  of  the  smart  Frenchwomen  carried  parasols  last 
summer.  Sometimes  the  muff  is  hung  about  the 
neck  on  a  broad  ribbon  or  a  jeweled  chain.  A  stun- 
ning costume  for  winter  wear,  which  is  being  made  for 
a  belle  of  the  theatre,  was  of  while  cloth,  trimmed 
with  dark  brown  sable,  with  braidings  in  ecru.  The 
fur  was  set  on  about  the  bottom  in  a  deep  band,  and 
above  this  was  a  deal  of  rich  braiding.  The  corsage 
was  a  blouse,  wadded  slightly  and  belled  with  a 
brown  kid  bell,  edged  with  fur.  The  front  was  cov- 
ered with  masses  of  braiding,  and  the  fur  extended 
down  the  front  and  all  about  the  little  basque  of  the 
blouse,  which  stuck  out  over  the  hips  below  the  belt. 
There  was  a  great  boa  of  the  fur  at  the  throat,  and 
the  wrists  were  edged  with  it  also.  There  was  the 
smartest  of  little  fur  caps  of  the  sable  wilh  a  cockade 
at  one  side,  held  by  a  jeweled  ornament,  and  the 
gloves,  of  cream-white  dogskin,  had  fur  gauntlet  lops. 
But  the  boots  were  the  prettiest  part  of  the  costume, 
for  they  were  of  cream  leather,  laced  up  in  front  and 
finished  at  the  tops  with  fur.  They  reached  half  way 
up  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  above  were  brilliant  scar- 
let stockings.  The  whole  costume  was  essentially 
Russian,  from  top  to  toe." 


Belter  than  a  fortune-teller's  predictions  is  the  table 
recently  prepared  by  a  statistician,  by  which  one  can 
foretell  the  probable  age  of  one's  future  help-meet. 
That  is  to  say,  he  has  tabulated  the  age  at  which 
men  at  various  stages  in  their  life  prefer  their  wives 
to  be.  Young  men  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  years, 
it  seems,  generally  select  wives  of  their  own  age, 
but  wilh  increasing  years  comes  wisdom,  and  at 
twenty  a  man  prefers  a  woman  of  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-four  years. .  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  very 
desirable  age  for  an  unmarried  woman,  for  it  re-> 
mains  the  favorite  for  the  man  in  search  of  a 
wife  until  he  has  passed  his  twenty-ninth  year. 
At  thirty  he  likes  best  the  women  who  are  any- 
where from  five  years  to  one  year  younger  than 
himself,  and  he  is  constant  in  this  preference  up  to 
his  fortieth  year.  Then  he  is  willing  that  she  shall 
be  as  much  as  ten  years  younger  than  himself,  but 
will  not  have  her  if  she  be  his  equal  in  years,  an  opin- 
ion which  he  holds  for  half  a  decade.  At  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty  he  looks  for  less  disparity,  preferring 
women  from  forty  to  forty-five,  and  in  the  next  five 
years  he  has  the  same  choice.  Thereafter  he  prefers 
a  woman  ten  years  younger  than  himself. 


There  is  wide  interest  among  oarsmen  at  Sandow's 
offer  to  train  the  Cambridge  crew  for  the  boat-race 
of  1898  with  Oxford.  Sandow  insists  that  the  old 
method  of  dieting,  living  up  to  hard  and  fast  rules, 
and  not  smoking,  is  wrong,  and  he  proposes,  in  the 
event  of  Cambridge  not  accepting  his  offer,  to  under- 
take the  training  of  one  of  the  Henley  crews. 


Leather 
Dressing: 


! 


Is  prepared  In  the  largest  leather  factory  in 
the  world  by  the  makers  of  Vici  Kid— the 
most  noted  leather  in  the  world.  It  gives  a 
shoe  a  bright  and  lasting  lustre,  makes  it  soft 
and  pliable,  keeps  it  from  cracking  in  wet 
and  dry  weather.  The  constant  nse  of  Vici 
Dressing  means  a  saving  in  shoe  leather 
which  tbe  student  of  economy  can't  over- 
look. Ask  the  dealer  for  it.  An  illustrated 
book,  telling  how  to  care  for  shoes  and  in- 
crease tbeir  wear,  mailed  free. 

ROBERT  H.  FOERDERER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Among-  tbc  many  great  Fiuancial  Corporatious  ou  the  Pacific 
Coast,  noiic  rank  higher  than  the 

FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  GO. 

Its  Agents  are  fouud  throughout  America,  and  its  Record  for 
Prompt  and  Equitable  Settlement  of  All  Honest  Losses  is  Firmly  Established 


D.  J.  Staples,  President 
J.  E.  Levison,  Marine  Sec'y 


Wm.  J.  Dutton-,  Vice-President 
Louis  Weinmann,  Asst.  Sec'y 


B.  Faymonville,  2d  V.-Pres.,  Sec'y 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  General  Agent 


Stylish 

Handsome 

AND 

Modish 

Is  the  effect  given  to  a  Skirt  when  bound  with 


LOOK  ON  THE  BACK  for  the  letters  S.H.&M. 


It's  the  Only  Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If    your    dealer    will     not    supply    you    we    will. 

Samples  sliawing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

S.   H.  &   fll.  Co..   F.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus S   2,040,301.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice-President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgh 
Toi/rny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 S23,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,594,504 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.  E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


MUTUAL    SAVINGS     BANK 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
33  Post  St.,    mechanics'    Institute  Building 

GUARANTEE  CAPITAL SI, 000, 000. 

PAID-UP    CAP1TAI 300,000. 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Vice-Presidents. 
GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  (Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

"     _  *orK ?The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

rhimtrn  ,  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

^lucag0 J  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand .The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world . 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO.S  BANK 

N,  E.  Cur.  Sansowe  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno,  J.  Valhntinh,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Casnier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,   81, 000, 000  ;    Assets,   S3, 300,- 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  SI, 668,331. 50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 
N.  \V.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  6t  everything  ! " 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Romhikk  sends  "em  to  him." 

RnMFIKF'Q  Press-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
Flu  111  Lint.  0  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Hhnry  Romeike,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Dr.  Pitcaini,  being  in  a  church  in  Edinburgh  where 
the  preacher  was  not  only  emphatic  but  shed  lears 
copiously,  was  moved  to  inquire  of  a  countryman, 
who  sat  by  him,  what  it  was  all  about.  "  What  the 
deevil  makes  him  greet?"  was  the  inquiry.  "  Faith," 
said  the  man.  slowly  turning  round.  "  ye  had  maybe 
greet  yoursel",  if  ye  was  up  there  and  had  as  little  to 

say." 

■* 

There  is  a  good  old  story  of  a  general  whose  death 
was  announced  in  a  newspaper  by  mistake — a  circum- 
stance which  annoyed  him  very  much.  He  called  on 
the  editor  and  demanded  that  a  coniiudiction  should 
be  inserted  in  the  next  issue.  *'  That,  general,"  was 
the  editor's  reply,  "  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  We 
never  apologize  and  we  never  withdraw  a  statement ; 
but  I  tell  you  what  we'll  do  for  you.  We'll  put  you 
in  the  '  Births '  next  week." 


A  Texas  judge  was  robbed  of  a  horse,  not  long 
ago.  and  the  thief,  being  apprehended,  was  brought 
before  him  for  trial.  The  judge  eyed  the  prisoner 
with  deep  satisfaction  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  de- 
livered himself  of  the  following  :  "  Owing  to  a  per- 
sonal prejudice,  the  court  will  not  hear  this  case.  It 
will  be  tried  by  the  bailiff,  who  will  find  a  verdict  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  In  the  meantime,"  he 
added,  impressively,  "the  court  will  go  outside 
and  be&d  a  rope  and  pxk  out  a  good  tree." 


Isaacstein,  while  in  Blumenberg's  store  the  other 
day,  was  surprised  to  see  on  the  wall  a  rack  in  which 
were  half  a  dozen  hand-grenades,  labeled  "To  be 
Used  Only  in  Case  of  Fire."  "  Mein  Gott,  Blumen- 
berg  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  vat  for  do  you  haf  dose  dings 
arount?"  "Dot's  all  right,"  replied  Blumenberg, 
calmly  ;  "  I  need  dem  in  my  business."  "  But.  my 
friend,  do  you  know  vol  vas  in  dem  ?  "  "  No,  Isaac- 
stein," came  the  reply,  "  I  don't  know  vot  vas  iu 
dem,  but  I  know  vot  is  in  dem— it's  gasoline." 


Dr.  Johnson  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  any 
book  which  was  not  philosophy  or  pure  literature. 
Once,  when  he  was  visiting  Samuel  Foote,  he  began 
running  over  his  books,  opening  the  books  so  wide  as 
almost  to  break  their  backs,  and  then  flung  them 
down  one  by  one  on  the  floor  with  contempt. 
"Zoundsl"  said  Foote,  who  was  in  torture  all  the 
lime  ;  "why,  what  are  you  about  there  ?  You'll  spoil 
all  my  books  !  "  "  Xo,  sir,"  cried  Johnson,  "  I  have 
done  nothing  but  treat  a  pack  of  silly  plays  in  fop's 
dresses  just  as  they  deserve  ;  but  I  see  no  books." 

The  story  is  told  of  the  English  actor,  Penley,  the 
creator  of  "Charley's  Aunt,"  that  on  one  occasion  he 
was  going  north  and  barely  caught  the  train  at 
Euston.  He  jumped  into  a  carriage  where  were 
some  young  fellows,  and  the  only  available  seats  were 
filled  up  with  bags  and  gun-cases,  and,  as  no  one 
offered  to  move  them  out  of  the  way,  he  stood  up 
aud  held  on  to  the  hat-rack.  This  went  on  for  an 
hour  or  so.  when  one  of  the  fellows  shifted  some  of 
the  things  and  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  sit 
down.  "Oh,  don't  trouble,  '  said  Mr.  Penley,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  I'm  only  going  to  Scotland  !  " 


A  girl  from  town  was  staying  with  some  country 
cousins  who  live  on  a  farm.  On  the  night  of  her  ar- 
rival she  found,  to  her  mortification,  that  she  was 
ignorant  of  all  sorts  of  things  connected  with  farm 
life  which  to  her  country  cousins  were  matters  of 
every-day  knowledge.  She  fancied  they  seemed 
amused  at  her  ignorance.  At  breakfast ,  the  following 
morning,  she  saw  on  the  table  a  dish  of  fine  honey, 
whereupon  she  thought  she  had  found  an  opportunity 
of  showing  her  cousins  that  she  knew  something  of 
country  life  after  all.  So,  looking  at  the  dish  of 
honey,  she  remarked,  Carelessly :  "Ah,  I  see  you 

keep  a  bee." 

* 

A  Louisville  gambler  on  one  occasion  thought  he 
had  a  good  thing  when  a  stranger  who  looked  as  if 
he  had  plenty  of  money  came  along  and  suggested  a 
friendly  game  of  poker.  The  game  ran  along 
smoothly  for  a  while,  and  at  last,  when  the  opportune 
moment  came,  the  gambler  dealt  to  the  guileless 
stranger  four  queens  and  gave  himself  four  kings. 
The  betting  became  interesting  right  away,  and  after 
all  the  cash  was  up  and  it  came  to  a  show-down 
the  Louisville  man  laid  down  his  four  kings  and  the 
stranger  showed  four  aces.  "Take  the  money, 
mister !"  gasped  the  astonished  Kentuckian  ;  "take 
it,  if  you  have  the  heart  to  do  so  ;  but  I'll  be  darned 
if  that  was  the  hand  I  dealt  you  !  " 


A  shy  Australian  major,  on  an  Australian  liner, 
after  spending  the  first  evening  very  late  with  his 
friends  in  the  saloon,  suddenly  returned  to  them  after 
saying  "Good-night,"  and  requested  an  interview 
with  the  purser.  He  was  very  white.  "There  is  a 
lady,"  he  said,  "in  my  cabin — No.  42."  "Rub- 
bish I  "  exclaimed  the  purser  ;  "  here's  the  list  ;  your 
companion  is  Captain  Higginson."  "Nothing  will 
induce  me  to  go  into  the  cabin  again,"  said  the 
major.  "Well.  I'll  go,"  rejoined  the  other.  Here- 
turned  with  great  celerity,  and  with  a  face  as  white. as 
the  major's.  "  Upon  my  life,  you  are  right.  We'll 
put  you  somewhere  else  for  the  night,  and  see  about 
it  in   the  morning."    With  the  earliest  dawn  they 


sought  the  steward  and  demanded  an  explanation. 
"  It's  all  a  mistake,  gentlemen,"  he  said  ;  "it's  Cap- 
tain Higginson  alt  right ;  here's  his  luggage."  "  We 
must  have  this  explained."  said  the  purser;  "this 
portmanteau  is  unlocked  ;  let  us  see  what  is  in  it." 
It  contained  a  lady's  wearing  apparel.  "  By  jingo  I  " 
cried  the  steward,  a  sudden  light  breaking  on  him  ; 
"  that's  what  comes  of  taking  names  as  don't  belong 
to  us.  She  said  she  was  Captain  Higginson  ;  but 
she  didn't  say  as  it  was  only  in  the  Salvation  Army  !  " 


KIPLING'S    LATEST    POEM. 


White  Horses. 
[Copyright,  1897,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.     From  Litera- 
ture, published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.] 
Where  run  your  colts  at  pasture  ? 

Where  hide  your  mares  to  breed  ? 
'Mid  bergs  against  the  Ice-cap 

Or  wove  Sargossa  weed  ; 
By  lightless  reef  and  channel, 

Or  crafty  coastwise  bars, 
But  most  the  deep-sea  meadows 
AH  purple  to  the  stars. 

Who  holds  the  rein  upon  you  ? 

The  latest  gale  let  free. 
What  meat  is  in  your  mangers  ? 

The  glut  of  all  the  sea. 
'Twixt  tide  and  tide's  reluming 

Great  store  of  newly  dead — 
The  bones  of  those  that  faced  us. 

And  the  hearts  of  those  that  fled. 

Afar,  offshore  and  single, 

Some  stallion,  rearing  swift. 
Neighs  hungry  for  new  fodder, 

And  calls  us  to  the  drift. 
Then  down  the  cloven  ridges — 

Ten  million  hoofs  unshod — 
Break  forth  the  wild  white  horses 

To  seek  their  meat  from  God  ! 

Girth-deep  in  hissing  water 

Our  furious  vanguard  strains — 
Through  mist  of  mighty  tramplings 

Roll  up  the  fore-blown  manes — 
A  hundred  leagues  10  leeward, 

Ere  yet  the  deep  hath  stirred, 
The  groaning  rollers  carry 

The  coming  of  the  herd ! 

Whose  hand  may  grip  your  nostrils — 

Your  forelock  who  may  hold? 
E'en  they  that  use  the  broads  with  us. 

The  riders  bred  and  bold 
That  spy  upon  our  malings, 

That  rope  us  where  we  run — 
They  know  the  wild  white  horses 

From  father  unto  son. 

We  breathe  about  their  cradles, 

We  race  their  babes  ashore. 
We  snuff  against  their  thresholds. 

We  nuzzle  at  their  door — 
By  day  with  stamping  coursers, 

By  night  in  whinnying  droves, 
Creep  up  the  wild  white  horses. 

To  call  them  from  their  loves. 

And  come  they  for  your  calling  ?' 

No  wit  of  man  may  save. 
They  hear  the  wild  white  horses 

Above  their  fathers'  grave  ; 
And  kin  of  those  we  crippled 

And  sons  of  those  we  slew. 
Spur  down  the  wild  white  riders 

To  lash  the  herds  anew. 

What  service  have  ye  paid  them, 

O  jealous  steeds  and  strong? 
Save  we  that  throw  their  weaklings. 

Is  none  dare  work  them  wrong, 
While  thick  around  the  homestead 

Our  gray-backed  squadrons  graze — 
A  guard  behind  their  plunder 

And  a  veil  before  their  ways. 

With  march  and  countermarchings — 

With  press  of  wheeling  hosts — 
Stray  mob  or  bands  embattled — 

We  ring  the  chosen  coasts  : 
And,  careless  of  our  clamor 

That  bids  the  stranger  fly, 
At  peace  within  our  pickets 

The  wild  white  riders  lie. 


Trust  ye  the  curdled  hollows — 

Trust  ye  the  gathering  wind — 
Trust  ye  the  moaning  groundswell — 

Our  herds  are  close  behind ! 
To  mill  your  foeman's  armies — 

To  bray  his  camps  abroad — 
Trust  ye  the  wild  white  horses, 

The  Horses  of  the  Lord  ! 

— Rudyard  Kipling 


WITH    THE    GALLERY  GODS. 


First  GOD  {whistling  anxiously  across  the  house] 
— Hi.  'Arry,  where's  little  Billy  ? 

SECOND  God  [returning  the  cat-call}— Hi.  'e's 
swallered  his  shillin".  and  the  cove  won't  let  'im  in. 

First  God — Well,  of  all    the   bloomin'  blokes. 
[Intrepidly]   I'm  off  to  turn  Billy  up-ide  down,  and  I 
get  that  ' '  bob  "  back. 

First  Goddess  [-with  severity]—  Sit  down,  Jim. 
.  .  .  Don't  make  a  hexibition  of  yourself.  ...  Sit 
down,  I  say.  .  .  .  'Ave  done. 

First  God  [resolutely]—  I'm  going  arter  Billy  [en- 
deavors to  force  his  way  out]. 

Various    Voices   of    Expostulation — Keep  | 
quiet  ...  sit  down  .  .  .  you're  drunk. 

First  God  [indignantly  fating  his  accusers]— All 
right.  .  .  .  Keep  your  "air  on.  .  .  .  Drunk,  am  I  ? 
.  .  .  We'll  soon  see  who's  drunk. 

First  Goddess  [in  minatory  tones] — Look  'ere. 
Jim,  it's  the  last  time  I  ever  come  out  with  you,  see 
if  it  ain't.  .  .  .  You're  a  disgrace,  that's  what  you 
are.  .  .  .  No,  never  again. 

Second  Goddess  [with  the  best  intentions]— My 
good  woman,  'adn't  you  better  take  your  'usband 
'ome? 

First  Goddess  [promptly  reluming  goad  for 
evil] — Who  are  you  a-talking  to  ?  .  .  .  I'm  not  a 
good  woman,  and  this  gentleman  ain't  my  'usband. 
.  .  .  No  need  for  you  to  hinterfere. 

Seo-nd  Goddess  [loudly  to  a  neighboring  divin- 
ity]— What  a  hojious  person,  dear ! 

First  Goddess  [with  bellicose  looks] — Person  in- 
deed !  .  .  .  There  are  some  persons  who'd  be  better 
at  'ome  frying  their  ugly  faces.  .  .  .  No,  Jim,  I 
sha'n't.  .  .  .  She's  no  laidy.  [The  orchestra  strikes 
up.] 

Voices  [from  behind  as  before] — Sh  .  .  .  sh  .  .  . 
order  .  .  .  silence  .  .  .  turn  'er  out  ! 

First  Goddess  [competing  with  the  trombone] — 
That's  what  I  say,  turn  'er  out.  .  .  .  Himpertinence  ! 
[and  in  such  wise,  until  the  curtain  rises,  when  lier 
attention  is  at  once  attracted  to  the  stage].  Oh,  my  \ 
Jim,  aint  that  beautiful  ? — London  World. 


Slain  by  Poison. 

Not  the  poison  that  the  covert  assassin  administers 
in  the  drink,  the  food,  or  some  other  guise,  but  the 
poison  of  malaria  shortens  the  lives  of  myriads. 
There  is  a  safe  and  certain  antidote.  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters,  which  not  only  fortifies  the  system 
against  malaria,  but  roots  out  its  seeds  when  they 
have  germinated.  Dyspepsia,  constipation,  rheu- 
matic, liver  and  kidney  trouble  are  conquered  by 
the  Bitters. 


"Hopkins  has  quit  telling  funny  stories."  "Any 
special  reason  ?  "  "  Yes.  He  says  whenever  he  tells 
one  he  has  to  listen  to  several  poorer  ones  from  the 
other  man." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Many  persons  think 
that  all  Ales  are 
alike — they  are 

except 

Evans' 


The 
difference 
so    strik- 
ing    you     will 
wonder  why  there 
are  any  others. 

It's  Evans'  method  of  bottling  as  well  as  brewing  that 
makes  the  distinction.  Sherwood  &  Sherwood, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


Did    anybody      anywhere 
ever    object   to    a    Macbeth 

lamp-chimney? 

But  get  the  Number  made 
for  your  lamp.    Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

American  Beauty 

Lawn   Sprinkler 

Excels  all  others  in  Elegance  of  Display  and 
Economy  in  the  Use  of  Water.  Its  100  or  more 
Streamlets,  diverging  upwards,  down  wards  and 
horizontally,  produce  a  $Jew  and  Beautiful  Effect. 
Sold  direct.  Sent  Prepaid  subject  to  approval. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices,  address 

Inventors  Specialty  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


for  infants   and 
adults.    A  specific 
for   prickly  he.it   and 
charing.  Deliglitfulafter 

\sha\inp.     Recommend- 
_.  ed  by  all  physicians. 

Atdrtur^^1'01  by  mail- 
price  35  CIS.     Sample  free. 
Take  no  subsi'" 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent 


SMITHS 

C/\SH   STORE 

Market    Street    Ferry,  S.   F.,   Cal. 

SPECIALS. 

Cobbling  Outfits  complete 75c,  $1.75,  $2.00 

Harness-Mending  Outfits  complete 51.00 

Coal  Scuttles,  japanned 15c  22c 

Coal  Scuttles,  galvanized 25c.  30c 

Gold  Block  Pants  to  size  42 $1.25 

Men's  sundry  Shoes,  button,  5  to  9 $t-37 

Bargains  in  every  line — to  eat,  to  wear,  to  use,  to 
play  with-    Ask  for  Catalogue. 


Dunham,  Carrigan  &   Ilavdn,  Co.,  17  Keale 
St..  or  Woodin  A-  Little.  312  Market  St..  S. P. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 


Subscription  Price  (Including:  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  121110s $6.00 


3.00 
1.50 
.65 
1. SO 
p.SO 


Sunday  Call 12  "     

Weekly  Call 12  "     

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 

OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AXD  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 
Coptic  .(Via  Honolula).Thurgday,  November  18 

Gaelic Tuesday,  December  7 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu)    Tuesday,  December  28 
Belgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  January  15 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUEBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.,  Nov.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  and 
every  6fth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  9  a.  m.,  Nov.  2,  7, 
12,  17,  22,  27,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Pomona,  2  p.  m., 
Nov.  3,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  20.  Dec.  3,  7,  11,  15,  20,  24,  28. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m.,  Nov. 
2,  6.  10,  14,  iS.  22,  26,  30,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles).  1 1 
a.  m.,  Nov.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  23,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  m.,  second  of  every  month. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


EANIC 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu  only.  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 30th,   it  2  f,   m.    Special 
part}-  rates. 
inj        S.  S.    Mariposa  sails  via 
\y         Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

(6[jpRG|-  s9Jti^Ti^  De"",b" 

J.  D.  Spreckelg  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts..  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and   Southampton   (London,   Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis Nov.  24 Dec.  15 

Paris Dec.     1 Dec .  71 

St.  Paul Dec.    8 Dec.  2 

BED    STAB   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.     From  New  York  every 

Wednesday. 

Kensington Nov.  24  |  Noordtand Dec.   15 

Westemland Dec.     1     Friesland Dec.   22 

Southwark. . .    Dec.     8  |  Kensington Dec.   29 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation  Company.  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609   Market  St.,  Grand   Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— OUEENSTOWX- LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don In  3Ji  hours. 

BRITANNIC Nov.  17 Dec.  n 

MAJESTIC Nov.  24 Dec.  39 

ADRIATIC Dec.     ■ 

GERMANIC Dec.     S 

TEUTONIC Dec.  15 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY.  Gen.  Agent.  Ne»  Vorle; 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHE; 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  stea 


THE        ARGONAUT 


November  15,  1897. 


The  Blakeman  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  T.  Z.  Blakeman  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Sat- 
urday at  her  residence,  1607  Gough  Street,  to  intro- 
duce her  daughter,  Miss  Leoniine  Blakeman.  The 
rooms  were  very  prettily  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
the  receiving  party  were  all  gowned  in  white.  Those 
who  assisted  in  receiving  were  Miss  Ethel  Keeney, 
Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ames,  Miss  Helen  Thornton,  Miss 
Kathro  Burton,  Miss  Mamie  Polhemus,  and  Miss 
Lillian  Follis.  After  the  tea  a  dinner-party  was  given 
to  these  young  ladies  and  the  following  gentlemen  : 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway.  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman, 
Mr.  Waller  Martin,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Fernald.  Mr. 
Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  Robert  Eyre,  Mr.  Ernest  A. 
Wiltsee,  Lieutenant  L.  F.  Kilbourne,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  R.  F.  Gardner,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant 
F.  A.  Wilcox.  U.  S.  A. 

The  Morgan  Tea  and  Cotillion. 
Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan  gave  a  matinee  tea  yes- 
terday at  her  residence,  2211  Clay  Street,  in  order  to 
introduce  formally  her  debutante  daughter,  Miss 
Therese  Morgan.  This  was  followed  by  an  elab- 
orate dinner-party  and  a  cotillion  in  the  evening. 
The  residence  was  beautifully  decorated  with  roses, 
chrysanthemums,  poinsettia,  and  other  flowers,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  autumnal-tinted  vines  and  tall 
brakes.  The  ensemble  was  extremely  picturesque. 
Rosner's  Hungarian  orchestra  played  throughout  the 
afternoon  and  evening. 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs. 
Horace  L.  Hill,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King.  Mrs.  Walter 
E.  Dean,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss  Therese  Morgan, 
Miss  Emily  Carolan,  Miss  Genevieve  Carolan,  Miss 
Carrie  Taylor.  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Miss  Edna 
Hopkins,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Miss  Lillian  Follis, 
Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss  Margaret  Salis- 
bury, Miss  Julia  Crocker,  and  Miss  Caro  Crockett. 
There  were  about  four  hundred  guests  at  the  tea. 

At  seven  o'clock,  dinner  was  served  in  the  banquet 
hall  on  the  top  floor.  This  large  apartment  had  been 
elaborately  decorated  with  flowers,  vines,  and  ferns, 
and  was  illuminated  by  colored  Japanese  lanterns.  In 
what  the  debutante  styles  her  "  Bohemian  den,"  she 
and  twenty-one  of  her  intimate  friends  dined  at  a 
large  round  table,  graced  with  a  wealth  of  fragrant 
roses.  In  the  main  room  there  were  four  large  round 
tables.  The  dinner,  served  under  Wheeler's  direc- 
tion, was  not  over  until  about  ten  o'clock. 

Then  the  guests  descended  to  the  ball-room  and 
the  cotillion  was  danced.  It  was  led  by  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Greenway  and  Miss  Therese  Morgan.  There 
were  three  figures,  and  in  each  of  them  pretty  favors 
were  distributed.  Mrs.  Morgan  wore  a  rich  robe  of 
black  velvet  trimmed  with  rare  point  lace.  Miss 
Ella  Morgan  appeared  in  a  combination  gown  of 
black  and  turquoise  blue  velvet,  while  the  debutante 
looked  very  pretty  in  a  gown  of  white  silk  adorned 
with  iridescent  spangles.  The  affair  lasted  until  a 
late  hour,  and  was  in  every  way  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. 

Those  present  at  the  cotillion  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mrs. 
Horace  L.  Hill,  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean,  Miss  Ella 
Morgan,  Miss  Therese  Morgan,  Miss  Fanny  Bald- 
win, Miss  Alice  Schussler,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll, 
Miss  Lillian  Follis,  Miss  Frances  Currey,  Miss 
Anna  Voorhies,  Miss  Mollie  Thomas,  Miss  Helen 
Thomas,  Miss  Florence  de  Long,  Miss  Mary  Bell 
Gwin,  Miss  Caro  Crockett,  Miss  Edith  McBean, 
Miss  Leontine  Blakeman,  Miss  Muriel  Atherton, 
Miss  Clara  Hamilton,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salis- 
bury, Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Helen  Hop- 
Ions,  Miss  Edna  Hopkins,  Miss  Emily  Carolan, 
Miss  Genevieve  Carolan,  Miss  Florence  Josselyn, 
Miss  Ethel  Keeney.  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Julia 
Crocker,  Miss  Jessie  Hooper,  Miss  Jeannette 
Hooper,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard, 
Miss  Julia  Winston,  of  Los  Angeles,  Miss  Adelaide 
Murphy,  Miss  Shanahan,  Miss  Champion,  of  Eng- 
land, Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Helen  Dean.  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson, 
Mr.  Horace  Morgan,  Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone. 
Mr.   Augustus    Taylor.    Mr.    Walter    Martin,    Mr. 


The  Government  Tests  show  Royal 

superior  to  all  others. 

Leavening  gas,  no  yeast  germs. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL  BAKINO  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Charles  A.  Fernald,  Mr.  Frank  King,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Greenwood,  Mr.  George  B.  de  Long,  Mr.  Burbank 
G.  Somers,  Mr.  T.  Danforth  Boardman,  Mr.  Horace 
Veeder,  Mr.  John  Merrill,  Mr.  Arthur  Allen,  Mr. 
Maxwell  McNutt,  Mr.  Frederick  Magee,  Lieutenant 
W.  G.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  R,  Z.  Johnston, 
U.  S.  X.,  Lieutenant  L.  J.  Magill,  U.  S.  N-,  Lieu- 
tenant Overstreet,  L'.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Doug- 
las, U.  S.  X.,  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilcox.  U.  S.  A., 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Poett,  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Coon,  Mr. 
W.  Scott,  Mr.  Frank  King,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard 
Dean,  Mr.  Redick  McKee  Duperu,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Houghton,  Mr.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  Louis 
Bruguiere,  Mr.  Philip  Tompkins.  Mr.  E.  A.  Wiltsee, 
Mr.  S.  G.  Buckbee.  Mr.  Harry  Holbrook,  Mr.  Al- 
fred H.  Wilcox,  Lieutenant  L.  F.  Kilbourne,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  V.  Reeve. 

The  Bond  Dinner-Party. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bond  gave  a  dinner-party 
last  Sunday  at  their  home  near  Santa  Clara  as  a 
compliment  to  the  Misses  Morrison,  of  San  Jose\ 
The  table  was  decorated  with  immense  yellow  chrys- 
anthemums set  in  cut-glass  receptacles.  The  wax 
candles  and  candelabra  shades  were  also  of  yellow. 

The  guests  comprised  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Burr, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Knapp,  of  Portland,  Or.,  Mrs.  Louis 
Bond,  the  Misses  Morrison,  Colonel  Moorhead,  Dr. 
Morrison,  and  Judge  W.  B.  Gilbert. 


San  Francisco  Vereio. 
The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  gave  a 
ball  at  their  club-house  last  Saturday  evening,  which 
was  a  most  enjoyable  affair.  The  ball  started  with 
a  grand  march,  in  which  about  three  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen  participated.  At  its  conclusion  the 
curtains  on  the  stage  were  drawn  aside,  revealing  an 
exceedingly  pretty  garden  scene,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  large  prismatic  fountain  of  natural  water 
throwing  its  slender  jet  almost  to  the  ceiling.  Colored 
lights  were  thrown  upon  this  with  pretty  effect. 
Afterward  there  was  dancing  until  a  late  hour,  with 
an  intermission  at  midnight  for  supper.  The  decora- 
tions were  of  a  more  elaborate  character  than  any- 
thing ever  attempted  by  the  club.  The  Verein  will 
give  an  entertainment  and  a  ball  on  New- Year's  eve. 
The  feature  of  the  evening  will  be  a  travesty  on  the 
Chinese  play,  "The  First  Born."  The  original 
scenery  used  here  at  the  Alcazar  has  been  secured. 
The  libretto  will  be  very  amusing,  and  the  new  music 
and  comic  specialties  will  combine  in  making  the 
production  very  enjoyable. 

The  Model  Doll  Show. 
The  Model  Doll  Show,  for  the  benefit  of  ihe 
Doctor's  Daughters,  is  now  an  assured  fact,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  success.  The  Maple 
Room  in  the  Palace  Hotel  has  been  selected  as  the 
location,  and  the  dates  are  set  for  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  Xovember  23d  and  24th.  The  number 
of  contributors  and  competitors  is  increasing  every 
day,  and  the  rivalry  in  dressing  the  dolls  modishly 
will  evidently  be  very  keen.  All  of  the  most  fashion- 
able modistes  are  on  the  list,  and  each  will  endeavor 
to  excel-the  other. 


A  Loan  Exhibition. 
A  loan  exhibition  and  a  sale  of  fancy  needlework 
and  laces  will  be  held  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel  on  December  2d,  3d,  and  4th.  The  com- 
mittee desires  to  assure  contributors  that  every  article 
will  be  insured  and  that  show-cases  will  be  provided 
for  laces  and  all  perishable  articles.  No  charge  will 
be  made  for  space.  Many  of  the  articles  exhibited 
will  be  sold.  The  admission  will  be  twenty-five  cents. 
The  proceeds  will  be  given  to  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Anna  Hobbs  and  Lieutenant 
Frank  O.  Ferris,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will  take 
place  at  noon  to-day  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hobbs,  1708  Geary 
Street.  Only  relatives  and  very  intimate  friends  will 
be  present,  owing  to  a  recent  bereavement  in  the 
family. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Jackson,  Second  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Vancouver,  and  Miss  Ella 
A.  Green,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Green,  were 
married  at  the  bride's  home,  in  Woodland,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Xovember  3d.  It  was  a  quiet,  family  wed- 
ding. Colonel  and  Mrs.  Jackson  spent  a  few  days 
in  Santa  Cruz  and  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  left  for 
their  home  at  Vancouver. 

Lieutenant  Henry  D.  Todd,  Jr.,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Green  last 
Thursday  at  the  Calvary  Church,  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  will  give  a  recep- 
tion and  dance  next  Wednesday  evening  at  their 
residence  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  their  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Helen  Thomas,  who  is  one  of  this  season's 
debutantes. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
next  Saturday  at  her  home  on  Van  Xess  Avenue  in 
honor  of  her  debutante  daughter,  Miss  Gertrude 
Carroll. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  will  give  a  matinee  tea  next 
Saturday  to  introduce  her  debutante  daughter,  Miss 
Edna  Hopkins.  There  will  be  a  dinner  afterward, 
with  covers  laid  for  thirty. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Wells  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
to-day  at  her  residence,  1004  Geary  Street,  to  intro- 


duce her  debutante  daughter,    Miss   Marie  Wells. 
The  hours  are  from  five  until  seven  o'clock. 

The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  will  hold  its  second 
meeting  of  this  season  next  Friday  evening  at  Lunt's 
Hall. 

The  Terpsichoreans  will  hold  their  first  meeting  of 
this  season  at  Xative  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  8th. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  a 
ball  this  evening  at  the  club-house  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue. 

The  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  will  open  its 
winter  exhibition  on  Thursday  evening,  Xovember 
i8th,  when  a  reception,  for  members  only,  will  be 
given  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art.  The 
exhibition  will  be  open  for  five  weeks,  and  every  Thurs- 
day evening  a  concert  will  be  given  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  entertained  quite  a 
number  of  their  friends  very  pleasantly  last  Tuesday 
evening  by  giving  a  musicale  at  their  residence,  1155 
California  Street.  They  had  secured  the  services  of 
the  celebrated  lyric  artists,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Henschel,  who  gave  a  programme  of  rare  merit  which 
delighted  every  one  present.  A  supper  was  enjoyed 
before  midnight. 

Miss  Grace  Hecht  gave  a  dinner-party  to  fifteen  of 
her  friends  last  Saturday  evening  at  the  San  Francisco 
Verein  prior  to  the  ball.  • 

Surgeon-General  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S. 
A.,  gave  a  dinner-party  recently  at  their  residence  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  honor  of  Lieutenant- Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  V.  D.  Middleton,  U.  S.  A. 

The  debutante  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Charles  Lyman 
Bent  last  Sunday  afternoon  in  her  cottage  at  the 
Presidio  was  a  most  enjoyable  affair.  There  were  a 
large  number  of  callers,  and  they  were  most  hos- 
pitably entertained. 

The  Misses  Moffut  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch-party 
at  their  home  in  Oakland  last  Wednesday,  and  enter- 
tained several  young  ladies. 

Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden  gave  a  matinee  tea 
last  Saturday  at  her  residence,  2109  Baker  Street, 
and  pleasantly  entertained  a  large  number  of  her 
friends. 

Mrs.  Ben  C.  Truman  and  Miss  Truman  gave  a 
luncheon  recently  at  their  residence  in  Los  Angeles 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  John  I.  Sabin  and  the  Misses  Sabin, 
of  this  city. 

The  Buford  Kitchengarden  gave  a  musicale  and 
tea  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Century  Club. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  fashionable,  and  the 
affair  was  a  success  in  every  way.  Herr  Anton 
Schott  and  Mrs.  Richards  sang  twice.  Mr.  Arthur 
Weiss  gave  a  "cello  solo,  and  the  Berkeley  Glee  Club 
sang  several  selections. 


A  concert  and  exhibition  of  living  pictures  will  be 
given  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  next  Thursday 
evening  in  aid  of  the  furnishing  fund  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church.  Among  those  who  will  take  part 
in  the  musical  part  of  the  programme  are  Miss 
Heine,  Mrs.  Barford,  Mrs.  Gardner,  Miss  Wheaton, 
Professor  Adelstein,  and  Mr.  Frank  S.  Mitchell. 


Fashion  in  Champagne. 
New  York  cultured  society  has  taken  up  the  Moet 
&  Chandon.     Since  the  Bradley  Martin  and   Patri- 
archs Ball,  no  menu  is  considered  en  regie  without 
this  brand. — Exchange. 


FREDERIC   J.   LANE,    D.  D.  S. 

Has  removed  to 

522  SUTTER  ST.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO- 

S.  E.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


THE  ALEXANDRIA 

781  SUTTER  STREET. 

Newly  furnished,  first-class  family  hotel. 

Cars  direct  to  all  parts. 
Table  unsurpassed.  Bates  Reasonable. 

HOTEL  BELLA  VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BBS.  A.  P.  TRACT. 


HOTEL  PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 

MOST  SELECT  FAMILY  AND 

TOURIST  HOTEL    ON  THE 

PACIFIC    COAST. 


Sanitary  Plumbing.  Cuisine  Perfect. 

Rates  Reasonable. 

O.  M.  BRENNAN,  Proprietor. 
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Hotel 
Berteling 

714  BUSH  ST. 

r  Select  Faniily 

.':   Hotel,  convenient 

.-  to  shopping  and 

I  business  centre, 

I    and  all  car  lines. 


Hotel    Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES    FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Magnificent  Scenery  and  Drives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  months  64  degrees,  excell- 
ing that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 

Headquarters  of  tlie  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club 
and  Tenuis  Tournaments. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 

(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 


The 

Hotel 

Granada 


N.  W.  Cor.  Sutter  and  Hyde  Sts. 

Is  now  open  to  receive  guests.  The  finest 
and  best  equipped  Family  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

HM  |"    JL    I         Properly  prepared   and  promp 
171  Ef\  L     served,  can  always  be  obtained 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal     and     Finest 

Family     Hotel     of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 
THE  LENOX 


NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS.  - 


628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


L 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  cily  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

The  Countess  Festetics  de  Tolna  arrived  here  last 
Saturday  from  Japan,  and,  after  a  tew  days'  rest, 
during  which  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Tevis,  she  left  for  New  York,  to  attend  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin,  who  is  ill.  She  will 
rejoin  her  husband  at  Kobe  after  Mrs.  Haggin  recov- 
ers her  heallh. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan  have  returned  from 
the  East,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cardan's  brother, 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Pullman,  of  Chicago.  They  have 
gone  to  Burlingame,  where  they  will  spend  the 
winter. 

Mr.  James  B.  Haggin  arrived  here  from  New  York 
on  Thursday.  He  will  remain  in  California  for  some 
time. 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger  has  returned  from  his 
trip  to  Moscow.  Mrs.  Younger  is  in  Paris,  where 
she  will  remain  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  of  New  York,  was  a  guest 
during  the  week  at  ihe  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker  and  Miss  Marie  Tucker,  of 
Oakland,  attended  the  family  reunion  of  the  Have- 
meyers  held  recently  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Macdonough  and  Mr.  W. 
O'B.  Macdonough  have  left  New  York  for  Europe. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke,  nt'e  Holladay,  is  on  her 
way  from  England  to  pay  a  three-months'  visit  to 
her  parents  here.  En  route  she  will  probably  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  New  York  and  Washington. 

Mrs.  Messer,  formerly  Miss  Louise  Holiaday,  of 
this  city,  left  England  last  month  to  accompany  her 
husband  to  Demerara. 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  is  in  New  York.  He  will  re- 
main in  the  East  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hanlon  returned  from  his  ranch  in 
Lassen  County  last  Wednesday,  and  will  remain  here 
during  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Wayman  have  moved  to 
2210  Union  Street.  Mrs.  Willard  will  be  at  home 
on  the  third  and  fourth  Fridays. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  and  Miss  Hast- 
ings are  now  in  Japan.  They  will  spend  two  or  three 
months  in  the  Orient.  On  their  way  home,  they  will 
put  in  several  weeks  at  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Marsdon  Manson  has  returned  from  abroad, 
and  is  now  in  New  York. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  White,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Helen  Eaton,  will  leave  Los  Angeles  for 
Washington  on  November  30th.  They  have  rented 
a  house  there  for  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Cushing  spent  the  past 
fortnight  at  Coronado. 

Mrs.  Le  Grande  Cannon  Tibbetts  is  here  from 
Philadelphia,  and  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Folger,  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  who  are  now  in 
New  York,  expect  to  leave  there  for  Europe  shortly, 
to  be  gone  for  two  months. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  Taylor,  Miss  Foote,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Hinckley  Taylor,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Taylor  are 
in  New  York  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
have  given  up  their  house  in  town  and  taken  a  cottage 
at  Santa  Monica  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grove  L.  Johnson  and  Miss  Johnson 
have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Santa  Barbara  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Kohl  are  guests  at  The 
Waldorf,  New  York. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Donohue  has  returned  from  Europe 
and  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naglee  Burk,  of  San  Jose,  have 
taken  a  house  here  for  the  winter. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Erskine  M.  Ross  have  returned  to 
Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Banks  will  come  down  from  her  ranch 
in  Lassen  County  early  in  December  to  visit  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Daniel  Hanlon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  M.  Boyd  have  returned  from 
their  country  residence,  "  Casa  Boyd,"  and  are  occu- 
pying an  apartment  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  Mrs. 
Boyd  will  receive  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Knapp,  of  Portland,  Or.,  daughter 
of  Judge  C.  B.  Bellinger,  is  visiting  the  Misses  Mor- 
rison at  their  home  in  San  Jose\ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McCreery  returned  to  New 
York  from  abroad  last  week  on  the  White  Star  Liner 
Teutonic. 

Miss  Mollie  Phelan  is  in  Florence,  Italy,  where  she 
will  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  left  for  New  York  on 
Tuesday.  Mrs.  Crocker  may  join  him  there  later  and 
they  may  go  abroad. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hager,  who  has  been  confined  to 
her  house  by  a  severe  illness,  is  now  well  enough  to 
drive  out. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Lawton  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Alvord,  of  San  JoEe,  is  here  visiting 
his  brother,  Mr.  William  Alvord. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  McBryde  and  Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde 
are  stopping  at  the  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Lincoln  are 
visiting  friends  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Fernando  Pfingst  has  returned  from  his  coun- 
try home,  and  will  reside  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  Frank  McCoppin  is  at  the  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Vanderlyn  Stow,  and  Mr. 
Asbfield  Stow  are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht,  Miss  Helen  Hecht, 
and  Miss  Elsie  S.  Hecht  have  returned  from  an 
eighteen  months'  season  of  travel  abroad.  They  are 
domiciled  at  the  Hotel  Granada. 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Townsend,  of  New  York,  has  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Japan  and  is  spending  a  few 
days  with  Judge  Bond,  at  his  home  near  Santa  Clara, 
before  returning  home. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  will  spend  the  winter  in  town 
at  her  residence,    305   Buchanan   Street.     She  haj 


changed  her  reception  day  from  the  last  Wednesday 
to  the  last  Friday  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Bowen  and  Miss  May 
Bowen  have  rented  their  house  for  the  winter  and  are 
living  at  900  Sutter  Slreet. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Caldwell  and  Miss  Cald- 
well, of  Little  Rock,  are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
They  will  go  to  Honolulu  before  returning  to 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  William  B.  Storey,  Jr.,  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton  this  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Runyon  have  returned 
from  a  three  months'  stay  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Miss  Throckmorton  has  taken  rooms  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton,  and  will  remain  in  town  all  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Elliott,  of  Walla  Walla,  are 
staying  at  the  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  has  moved  to  town  from 
her  hacienda  near  Pleasanton,  and  is  domiciled  in 
her  rooms  at  the  Century  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caesar  Splivalo  were  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Pleasanton  Wednesday  night. 

Mr.  James  Minturn,  of  Minturn,  was  among  this 
week's  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  and  Miss  Huntington 
arrived  home  from  Europe  and  the  East  early  in  the 
week. 

General  T.  T.  Eckert  and  Colonel  R.  C.  Clowry, 
of  New  York,  have  gone  from  here  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  they  arrived  on  Monday. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Cleveland,  of  Carson,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Charles  Dwight  Willard  arrived  here  from  Los 
Angeles  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Charles  Howard  Shinn  has  returned  from  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  spent  several  weeks  visiting  friends. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Jenks  have  returned  from  the 
country  and  will  spend  the  winter  in  Oakland  at  1165 
Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  George  T.  Bromley  has  gone  to  Honolulu  for 
a  brief  stay. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  to  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais  were  the  following  parties  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Ripley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Parrish,  Mrs.  Ellis  H. 
Parrish,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Burling,  and  Mrs. 
Foot;  Mr.  J.  A.  Hampton,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hampton, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Fennel,  Miss  Nellie  Hampton,  Miss 
Clair  Hampton,  Mrs.  D.  O  Poursell,  and  Mr. 
Albert  Hampton  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Tourny,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Tourny,  and  Mr.  B.  Y.  Coney  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing persons  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Wilcox,  of 
Honolulu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Batchelder,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Sommers,  Miss  Ethel  Sommers,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Knowles,  Mr.  C.  E.  Knowles,  Mr.  H. 
F.  Williams,  Mr.  John  M.  Wright,  Mr.  D.  A.  Vail, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Harrison,  and  Colonel  F. 
S.  Chadbourne. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

The  Secretary  of  War  returned  to  Washington 
early  in  the  week.  He  canceled  the  orders  issued 
during  his  absence  by  Acting-Secretary  General 
Miles,  transferring  the  First  and  Seventh  Regiments 
of  Infantry. 

Assistant-Secretary  of  War  George  D.  Meiklejohn 
was  very  notably  entertained  while  here  on  his  tour  of 
inspection.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
harbor  defenses,  he  left  for  Los  Angeles,  whence  he 
visited  Santa  Monica  and  San  Pedro.  On  Wednes- 
day he  went  to  San  Diego. 

Commander  Henry  E.  Nichols,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
Bennington,  and  Mrs.  Nichols  have  left  the  Hawaiian 
Hotel  at  Honolulu,  and  are  living  at  Haalelea 
Lawn. 

Captain  David  D.  Johnson,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  is  a 
guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Colonel  Robert  Pollock,  of  Portland,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel.  He  is  going  farther  south  for 
the  winter.  Colonel  Pollock  commanded  the  Third 
California  Infantry  during  the  war.  He  afterward 
entered  the  regular  service  and  retired  a  captain. 

Lieutenant  John  A.  Lockwood,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  spending  part  of  his  leave  of  absence  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  French  cruiser  Duguay-  Troiiin  sailed  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  on  her  cruise  home. 

Lieutenant  W.  P.  Elliott,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  to  join  the 
Baltimore  at  Honolulu. 

Lieutenant  W.  M.  Braunersreuther,  U.  S.  X.,  has 
been  ordered  from  the  Baltimore  to  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard. 

Lieutenant  George  T.  Patterson,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Colonel  John  1.  Rodgers,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  taking  a  week's  leave. 

Lieutenant  Richard  Mitchell,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
died  at  his  home  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  October 
30th,  of  pneumonia.  He  served  on  this  coast  with 
the  Mohican  in  1889  and  with  the  Otymfia  in  1896. 

Lieutenant  A.  C.  Hodgson,  U.  S.  N.,  is  on  sick 
leave  at  his  home  in  Athens,  Ga. 

Ensign  W.  S.  Whitted,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Baltimore  and  ordered  to  the  Ben- 
nington as  watch  and  division  officer. 

Colonel  H.  C.  Hasbrouck,  Fourth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
N.,  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  last  Sunday. 

Lieutenant-Commander  J.  B.  Briggs,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  ordered  from  the  Philadelphia  to  the  Balti- 
more, at  Honolulu,  as  executive  officer,  relieving 
Lieutenant- Commander  Blockinger,  U.  S.  N.  The 
latter  officer  will  return  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard. 

Paymaster  W.  J.  Thompson,  U.  S.  N„  has  been 
ordered  to  continue  duty  on  the  Monterey.  He  has 
been  detached  from  the  Philadelphia. 

Lieuten-1'"  >_*ffge  LeR.  Irwin,  Fifth  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A,,  ha^  uGen  transferred  from  Battery  C  to  Bat- 
tery I,  exchanging  with  Lieutenant  George  W. 
Gatchell. 

The  gunboat  Marion,  recently  placed  out  of  com- 
mission at  Mare  Island,  will  soon  be  presented  to 


California  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the 
State  naval  militia.  The  Camanche  will  probably  be 
sent  to  the  San  Diego  Division,  C.  N.  M. 

Cadet  S.  G.  Magill,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Oregon, 
was  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

The  Oregon  is  preparing  to  go  to  sea  on  Monday 
for  a  few  days'  practice  cruise. 

Second-Lieutenant  Edward  P.  O'Hern,  Third  Ar- 
tillery, U.  S.  A.,  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
sixteen  days  on  Wednesday. 

Lieutenant  Charles  D.  Palmer,  Third  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  went  to  Benicia  Barracks  on  Monday  for  tem- 
porary duty  as  quartermaster  and  commissary  at  that 
post. 

Lieutenant  Francis  E.  Lacy,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  back  to  Benicia  Barracks  from 
San  Diego,  where  he  has  been  engaged  on  war-map 
service. 

Lieutenant  John  P.  Hains,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  Hollister  to  relieve  Lieu- 
tenant Hiram  McL.  Powell,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
of  duty  in  connection  with  the  war-map. 

A  general  court-martial  assembled  at  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco  on  Monday.  The  detail  for  the 
court  consisted  of  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Louis  T. 
Morris,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  Ramsay 
D.  Potts,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  James 
Lockett,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  Louis  P. 
Brant,  First  Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  John  D. 
Barrette,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  George 
A.  Detchmendy,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Second- 
Lieutenant  Dana  W.  Kilburn,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Lieutenant  William  E.  Birkhimer,  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  judge  advocate. 


A  series  of  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  by  Professor 
Bernard  Moses  and  Professor  Edward  Howard  Griggs 
this  winter  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Channing  Auxiliary.  They  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday  afternoons  at  half-past  three  o'clock. 
On  November  23d,  Professor  Bernard  Moses,  who  has 
but  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Japan,  will  de- 
scribe "  Life  in  the  Ancient  Capital  of  Japan,"  and 
he  will  follow  this  on  November  30th  with  "Japan 
Under  the  New  Regime."  There  will  be  no  lectures 
in  December,  but  on  January  4th,  Professor  Griggs 
will  lecture  on  "Goethe's  'Faust'";  on  January 
irth,  on  "  The  Spiritual  Philosophy  of  Tennyson  "  ; 
and  on  January  18th,  on  "The  Relations  of  Poetry 
to  Painting  and  Music."  Single  admissions  will  cost 
fifty  cents,  but  tickets  of  five  coupons  will  be  sold  for 
one  dollar  and  a  half. 


Edgar  Booth,  one  of  the  bright  young  Californians 
who  have  gone  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  South  Afri- 
can mines,  died  of  pneumonia  in  Johannesburg  on  Oc- 
tober 24th,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  a  student  in 
the  University  of  California  in  the  class  of  '80,  and 
was  well  known  in  this  city. 


Mount  Tamalpais,  as  the  season  advances,  is  more 
than  ever  the  Mecca  of  fashionable  outing  parties. 
The  scenic  railway  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  bay. 


A  Particular  Art. 

The  illuminating  of  stationery  with  the  various 
heraldic  devices  is  a  particular  art.  Messrs.  Cooper 
&  Co.,  of  Market  Street,  have  unexceptional  facilities 
in  this  respect  for  the  proper  execution  of  such  work. 


Fine  Display  of  Art-Goods. 

Messrs  S.  &  G.  Gump,  No.  113  Geary  Street,  have 
just  begun  to  show  their  European  importations  for 
this  season,  and  invite  their  patrons  and  the  public 
to  view  the  many  fine  and  interesting  novelties 
received  and  unpacked  so  far. 


—  Other  minds,  other  opinions,  but  the 
superiority  of  Huber's  Orchestra  is  conceded  by  all. 
Address:  20  O'Farrell  Street.  Telephone:  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  ( Masonic 
Temple). 


—  Carmany*s,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.    Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAl 

ARTICLE 

^BEFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808^ 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


Educational. 


MR.  H.  B.  PASMOEE, 

Having   just    finished     a    special     course    iu 
singing  with 

MR.    WM.    SHAKESPEARE, 

of  London,  will  resume  teaching  Aug.  261h. 
1424  WASHINGTON"  STREET. 


Z1SKA    INSTITUTE, 

17 18     SACRAMENTO     STREET. 

French,  German,  and   English  School  for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  zd. 
MME.  B.  2ISKA,  M.  A..  Principal. 

E.   M.   ROSNER, 

ADVANCED    PUPILS    FOR    PIANO. 

Address  529  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
Tel-  Sutter  1031. 

MISS    MARJORIE    R.   JOHNSON, 

Accompanist  and  Teacher  of  Piano. 

Engagements  for  Concerts,  Receptions,  etc. 

614  Sntter  Street. 


The  project  to  form  a  branch  of  the  "  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution "  in  Paris,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  is  meeting  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess. The  organization  has  taken  the  name  "  The 
Society  in  France  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution," and  the  following  officers  have  been  elected 
to  serve  until  the  annual  meeting,  September  6, 
1898,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  :  Presi- 
dent. General  Horace  Porter,  United  States  Em- 
bassador to  France  ;  vice-president.  Lieutenant  W. 
J.  Sears,  U.  S.  N.,  secretary;  Edward  P.  Mac- 
Lean,  United  Stales  Vice -Consul  General  ;  treas- 
urer, Mr.  J.  D.  Stickney ;  registrar,  Mr.  Ed- 
mond  Hurtre.  Board  of  managers,  General  Horace 
Porter,  Lieutenant  W.  J.  Sears,  U.  S.  X., 
Messrs.  Edward  P.  MacLean,  J.  D.  Stickney, 
Edmond  Hurtre,  Major  Moses  P.  Handy,  General 
Frank  E.  Hyde,  Colonel  Chaille-Long,  Dr.  Stephen 
H.  Tyng,  Dr.  Benjamin  T.  Deering,  George  A. 
Audenried,  William  Fearing  Gill,  J.  P.  Michaels, 
William  M.  Robinson. 

Although  the  artists  of  Paris  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  where  it  will  be  possible  to  hold  even  one  salon, 
owing  to  the  demolitions  for  the  exhibition,  it  is 
rumored  that  there  is  now  another  schism,  and  that 
there  will  be  three  salons  next  spring.  The  latest 
dispute  is  over  the  idea  that  the  directors  of  the  salon 
in  the  Champs-EIys6es  did  not  make  a  good  bargain 
with  the  government,  who  had  robbed  them  of  their 
home. 


"  Ready  for  Battle"  is  a  handsome  portrait-study 
executed  by  Francis  Day  and  used  to  advertise  the 
virtues  of  Ivory  Soap.  Any  person  wishing  a  copy 
of  it  may  get  one.  on  enamel  plate  paper,  14x17 
inches,  without  printing  and  in  a  form  suitable  for 
framing,  by  sending  ten  Ivory  Soap  wrappers  to  the 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati. 


SATISFACTORY  TO  THE   BYE  AND  THE  EAR,  THE 

BYRON  MAUZY  SMIB?8 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


1897-1898 


IN    BETWEEN 


San  Francisco 

St.    LOUiS    and 

Chicago 

THROUGH 

Lob    Angeles.    Bl    Paso,    Fort    Worth,   and 
Little  Book 

TWICE    A    WEEK 

FROM  sax  FRANCISCO, 

Mondays  and  Thursdays)  5: 30 p.  m. 
FROM   LOS    ANGKJLKS, 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10:30  a.  m. 


The  superb  service,  that  for  the  past  three  seasons  has 
made  this  train  the  most  popular  in  America,  will  be  con- 
tinued.    No  extra  cost. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive    at 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line.  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    |        From  October  24,  !«»"• 


*6.oo  A     NUes.  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations. .         8.45  a 

7.00  a     Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 10.45  a 

7.00  a     Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  W oodland 5  ■  45  p 

7.00A    Vacaville  and  Rumsey B.45  p 

7.30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo.  Napa. 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6  15  r 

8.00  A     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .         8.45  P 
8.30  a     Niles.  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone.  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4  >5  p 

•8 .  30  a     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7  '5  f 

9.00  a  New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Demirg,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and   East 6.45  P 

9.00  a     Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12.15  * 

•i.oo  P     SacrameDto  River  Steamers "9.00  P 

1.30  p    Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7-45  P 

2.00  p     Livermore,   Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

V'usalia 415  P 

4.00  P     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9 .15  a 
4.00  P     Benicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10  45  a 

4.30  p     NUes,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

4.30  p     Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave   (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and   Los  Angeles..         7-45* 
4.30  p     Santa  F£  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East    . 6-45  p 

H5.30  p     "Sunset   Limited."  Los   Angeles,  El 
Paso.  Fort  Worth.  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis.  Chicago  and  East $10. 15  A 

6.00  p     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a. 

6.00  P     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose 7-45  * 

(S-oo  p     Vallejo T7  45  I* 

8.00  p  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento.  Marys- 
vffle,    Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8.15  a 

SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HATWAKDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

7.15  A 

10.45  A 
11.45  A 
12.45  f 
ri.45  p 
12-45  p 
14.45  r 
'5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  * 
8-45  P 
9-45  P 
10.50  p 

ffl2.00  P 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


[xa 


9 
ft" 


5.00  A. 
J. OO  A 
J.OO  A 
3. OO  A 

-OO  A 
DO  H 

.OO    ? 

.00  p 
.00  P 
.00  p 

.30  p 

.00  p 
.00  p 
.00  p 
15  pj 


Melrose,  Seminary   Park, 

FlTCHBURG,  ElMHI'RST, 

San  Lhandro,  South  San 

leandro.  estl'dillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AND 
Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 
8.15  a     Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,   Fel- 
ton,    Boulder  Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5 .  50  P 

*2.i5  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almadeu,  Felton.  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io-5o  a 

4.15  P     Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos.. .         9.20  a 
f  11 .45  p     Hunters'    Excursion,   San  Jose"   and 

Way  Stations I7  20  p 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)~ 

•7.15  9.OO         Il-OO  A.  M.,       J  I. OO      *2.00      13-00 

•4.00  I500      *6-00  P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.m.    lia. 00  *i.oo  I2.00  *3.oo  I4.00  *5-0O  P.  M. 


COAST   DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


•6.55  A 


IO.4O  A 
II.30  A 
*2-30   P 


;3-s  p 

%  15  P 

*5-oo  P 

S-3<>  p 

6.30  p 

t"-45  P 


San   Jose'    and   Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only).. 6  55  a 

San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.15  p 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  a 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 8.35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

MoDterey,  and  Pacific  Grove '10.40  a 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  *o.oo  a 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  1.30  p 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5 .30  P 

Saa  Jose  and  Way  Stations 7-30  P 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7-30  P 


"  1  asked  our  doctor  his  motto  the  other  night." 
"What did  he  say?"  "Patience  and  long  suffer- 
ing."— Pick-Mt-  Up. 

Parson  Johnson—"  So  dis  little  chile  am  a  gal.  Do 
de  udder  one  belong  toe  de  contrary  sex?"  Mrs. 
JacJksott—"Y9isl  pahson  ;  dat's  a  gal,  loo."— Judge. 

"  That  man  singing  '  Only  One  Girl  in  the  World 
for  Me,"  has  been  married  three  times."  "Well, 
that's  al)  right  ;  he  means  only  one  girl  at  a  time." — 
t .:  cago   v 

"  I  see,"  said  the  shoe-clerk  boarder.  "  that  there 
is  a  king  in  Africa  who  has  been  drunk  for  fifteen 
years."  "That."  said  the  Cheerful  Idiot,  "is  what 
might  be  called  a  soaking  reign." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

"Michael,  what  kind  of  a  tree  is  that?"  "The 
one  beyant  the  binch,  mum?"  "Yes,  that  large 
tree."  "  Wid  the  little  green  one  to  the  lift?" 
"Yes;  what  is  it?"  "They  do  be  calling  that  a 
shade-tree,  mum." — Brooklyn  Life. 

A  useful  art :  "  Of  course,"  said  one  old  farmer  to 
the  other,  "  your  boy  is  learnin'  Latin  and  Greek  at 
college,  but  is  he  gettin"  anything  practical  ?  "  "  Oh, 
yes.  In  the  last  letter  he  writ,  he  tells  me  he  is  takin" 
lessons  in  fencin'." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

She  heard  it  first :  Bob  Borrower—"  What  !  You 
say  you  can't  lend  me  ten  dollars  to-day  because  you 
haven't  got  it — why,  I  heard  you  made  five  hundred 
dollars  yesterday,  on  wheat !  "  Tom  Pooler  (despair- 
ingly)—" Well,  so  did  my  wife  1 " — Puck. 

"  How  old  would  you  guess  her  to  be?"  "Oh, 
about  twenty-five  would  be  a  safe  guess."  "She's 
surely  older  than  than  ?  "  "I  said  twenty-five  would 
be  a  safe  guess.  It  is  always  safer  to  underguess  a 
woman's  age.  She  may  hear  of  it." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

"And,  in  spite  of  all  the  light  that  has  been 
brought  into  your  lives,  you  still  burn  missionaries  ?" 
The  savage  was  palpably  confused.  "Yes,"  he 
answered,  sadly;  "I  must  confess  that  civilization 
doesu't  seem  to  have  made  our  cooks  appreciably  bet- 
ter."—/3//^. 

Our  Society  Blue  Book. 

The  San  Francisco  "  Blue  Book  "  for  the  season  of 
1897-98  is  now  being  compiled. 

the  "Blue  Book"  contains  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  elite  of  society  in  the  cities  and  towns 
included  within  its  purview. 

The  coming  edition  will  be  compiled  under  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  as  to  the  respectability  and  stand- 
ing of  those  whose  names  appear  in  its  lists  of  so- 
ciety people.  Business  houses  who  desire  the  only 
reliable  directory  containing  the  private  addresses  of 
ladies  in  the  residence  districts  of  the  various  cities 
and  towns  referred  to  in  its  pages  w,ll  do  well  to  send 
in  their  subscriptions  at  once,  as  the  edition  will  be 
limited  to  1,000  copies. 

The  work  is  almost  exclusively  circulated  among 
the  wealthy  and  refined  classes  of  our  people  ;  busi- 
ness men  generally  can  not  fail  to  see  the  advantage 
it  possesses  as  directory  for  first-class  patronage, 
especially  for  the  holiday  trade. 

The  permanent  guests  of  the  leading  hotels  who 
will  be  located  before  November  the  first,  for  the 
coming  season,  will  confer  a  favor  by  notifying  the 
respective  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  under- 
signed hotels  of  their  names  and  reception  days,  etc., 
for  publication  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Blue  Book 
in  the  Hotel  Department:  Palace  Hotfl,  John  C. 
Kirkpatrick  ;  California  Hotel,  R.  H.  Warfield ; 
Occidental  Hotel,  William  B.  Hooper ;  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton,  O.  M.  Brennan  ;  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Ira  R. 
Doolittle ;  Hotel  Bella  Vista,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Tracy ; 
Hotel  Wenban,  Mrs.  Caroline  Blitz  ;  Hotel  Savoy. 
Mrs.  A.  Hesthal  ;  Berkshire  Hotel,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Truesdell ;  The  Colonial,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Johnson  ;  The 
Beresford,  Mrs.  H.  Chamberlain  ;  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Mrs.  Annie  Stuart ;  The  Oliver,  Mrs.  M.  I.  Leach  ; 
The  Bradbury,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Irwin  ;  The  Plymouth, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Harron ;  The  Lenox,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Allen ;  The  Granada,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Levy ;  The 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  H.  Chamberlain  ;  Hotel  Alexan- 
dria, Mrs.  M.  A.  Buisley ;  The  Renton.  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Keeler  ;  Hotel  Stewart,  Charles  Stewart ;  Hotel 
Rafael,  R.  H.  Warfield. 

Members  of  the  undersigned  clubs  will  please 
notify  their  secretaries  of  any  changes  in  address, 
etc.,  for  the  Club  Department  of  the  Blue  Book: 
Pacific  Union  Club,  Bohemian  Club,  Burlingame 
Country  Club,  Cosmos  Club,  Merchants'  Club, 
Union  League  Club,  University  Club,  San  Francisco 
Art  Association,  Concordia  Club,  Press  Club,  San 
Francisco  Verein,  Cercle  Francais,  Deutscher  Verein, 
etc 

The  rates  for  advertisements  are  :  One  page,  $50  ; 
one-half  page,  530  ;  one-fourth  page,  $20. 

Notice  of  change  of  residence  may  be  sent  to 
Charles  C.  Hoag,  editor  and  publisher,  225  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mr.  Oldboy — "I  remember  the  first  fish  I  ever 
caught."  Miss  Pert — "What  was  it — an  ichthyo- 
saurus ?  " — Harlem  Life. 


a  for  Morning.        P  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

I  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

IT  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  $  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPAST  will 
fall  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 

Dr.  E.  0.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


BANK   FITTINGS    *»w>*o. 


Telephone,  Main  No.  43. 


Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Gbairs. 

G.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

and   Stocfcton    Streets,  San    Francisco. 


W.  C.  Wright. 


C.  S.  Wright. 


N.    CRAY    &   CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-645  Sacramento  St.,  Cor.  Webb, 


Embalming  a  Specialty. 


San  Francisco. 


SOME     PAPERS     GITE 

ALL     THE    NEWS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME    PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

AT.L     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS    THE    ONLY    PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL   THE   NEWS_ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  {Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  nmos $6.00 


Sunday  Call 12  " 

Weekly  Call 12  " 


-65 
1.50 
1.50 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J^-inch  Duck,  from  "  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


CHEAP    FUEL 


Sunday  and  Weekly  Call.  12  "     2 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  P.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Beats  any  stove,  furnace  or  prate.  One-half  chea- 
per than  coal  or  wood.  Makes  a  perfect  gas  out 
of  oil.  No  smoke,  odor  or  noise.  Positively  safe. 
We   wiin t  necnt*   on   salary  or  commission. 

Write  ua  for  catalog  of  prices  and  terms. 

Standard  MTg  Co.  934  Cedar  Ave.  Cleveland  0. 

CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(ESTABLISHBD    1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse— 526   Seventh    S*.        San  Francisco. 

SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.   F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Boa.  2329. 

BOKTESTELL     cfe     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


For  Printing 
and  Wrapping. 


401-403  Sansome  St. 


PIPER  HEID5IECK 

'.■■■'  aL.  -  •  -  --: 


TOBACCO 

CHAMPAGNE    FLAVOR 


THE  NEW 
FIVE-CENT  PIECE 


fl 


C^    FLAVOR 


l&  ENLARGED  40^ 

Jj|^  Ask  For  It.  JtM^d. 


The  Argonaut 


Vol.  XLI.       No.  1080. 


San  Francisco,  November  22,  1897. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
ZtsJudevery  -week  at  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  by  t/ie  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Subscriptions,  $4.00 per year;  six  months,  $2^5  ,*  three  months,  $1,501 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  -$5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50 per year,  or  jo  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  ivJumt  all  orders  from 
the  trade  sJiould  be  addressed.  Subscribers  -wishing  their  addresses  c/uznged 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  A  merican  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  tlte  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  No 
traveling  canvassers  employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Editorial  Department  thus: 
" Editors  Argonaut,  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  tlte  Business  Department  thus; 
"  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "  Tlte  Argonaut 
Publishing  Company." 

The  A  rgonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  Tlte  International  News  Co., 
5  Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane ;  American  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agency,  Trafalgar  Buildings,  Northumberland  Avenue ;  Tlie  United  States 
Exchange,  p  Strand,  Charing  Cross.  In  Paris,  at  37  Avenue  de  TOpera. 
In  New  York,  at  Brentands,  31  Union  Square.  In  Chicago,  at  206  Wabash 
Avenue.    In  Washington,  at  101s  Pennsylvania.  Avenue. 

ENTERED    AT    THE    SAN     FRANCISCO    POST-OFFICE    AS   SECOND-CLASS    MATTER. 
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The  legal  complications  that  have  arisen  in  the  Durrant  case 
have  aroused  unusual  interest.     The  hearing 

New  Moves 

in  the  of  the  case  in  the  trial  court  and  the  appeal 

Durrant  Case.  t0  tne  SUpreme  court  were  closed  many 
months  ago  ;  three  times  the  date  for  execution  has  been 
fixed,  yet  to-day  the  time  of  execution  seems  far  distant 
and  the  legal  status  of  the  case  is  more  complicated  than 
before. 

The  case  has  been  marked  by  a  number  of  unprecedented 
moves,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  was  the  appeal  to  the 
Federal  courts  on  the  ground  that  the  accused  had  not  re- 
ceived a  fair  trial  because  of  the  prejudice  created  by  adverse 
newspaper  comment  before  and  during  the  trial,  and  that 
the  case  had  been  based  upon  an  "  information"  instead  of 
an  indictment  found  by  the  grand  jury.  The  second  point 
was  purely  technical,  and  had  already  been  decided  adversely 
by  the  State  courts.  The  first  point  was  far  more  important, 
and  had  some  justification  in  the  attitude  of  the  sensational 
press,  which  tried  and  convicted  Durrant  in  advance  of  the 
courts.  The  trial  court,  having  all  the  evidence  before  it, 
was  tfee  most  competent  judge  as  to  whether  this  attitude  of 
the   press   had    been    actually    prejudicial   to    the   prisoner. 


Judge  Murphy  decided  that  the  sensational  journals  were 
without  influence  in  this  regard,  and  the  supreme  court 
has  sustained  this  opinion. 

The  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts  was   frivolous,  as  has 
since  been  recognized   by    Judge    Morrow.     It  was  taken 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  delaying   the  day  of  execution, 
and   to   that  extent  it  was   successful.     But  the  case  once 
having  gained  a  footing  in   the   Federal  courts — and  there  : 
are  decisions  to  the  effect  that  the  appeal  to  the  supreme  j 
court  gives  it  such   a  footing — the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  | 
court  ceased  until  the  final  determination   in  the   Federal 
courts.     The   superior  court  could  not  resume  jurisdiction 
until    it    had   judicial   cognizance    of   such    determination, 
and  this  cognizance  could  be  conveyed  only  by  the  order  of 
the    supreme    court   dismissing   the    appeal  being  brought 
before  it.      For  this  reason,  Judge  Bahrs  erred   in   re-setting 
the  day  of  execution  so   precipitately,  and  District  Attorney 
Barnes  erred  in  urging  him  to  do  so. 

These  two  officials  were  undoubtedly  led  to  follow  the 
course  they  did  by  the  daily  press,  led  by  the  Examiner. 
That  paper  throughout  has  so  treated  the  Durrant  case  as 
to  bring  the  greatest  number  of  nickels  into  the  business 
office,  without  reference  to  the  effect  it  might  have  upon  the 
administration  of  justice.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the 
effect  has  been  to  retard  the  action  of  the  courts  and  further 
to  complicate  the  proceedings.  Another  appeal  has  been 
taken  to  the  State  supreme  court  with  every  probability  of 
being  sustained,  and  in  any  event  no  further  action  can  be 
taken  by  the  prosecution  until  this  appeal  has  been  decided. 
The  arrival  of  the  remittitur  will  not  affect  this  phase  of  the 
case,  because,  so  far  as  the  superior  court  is  concerned,  the 
jurisdiction  is  now  in  the  supreme  court. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  the  jurisdiction  is  partly  in  the 
Federal  courts  and  partly  in  the  State  supreme  court. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  remittitur,  it  will  be  wholly  in  the 
supreme  court.  The  points  at  issue  in  the  supreme  court 
are  that  the  order  of  Judge  Bahrs  fixing  the  date  of  execu- 
tion is  void  and  without  effect,  having  been  made  when  the 
superior  court  had  no  jurisdiction  ;  that  the  re-setting  of  the 
date  of  execution  is  in  effect  a  part  of  the  sentence,  and 
therefore  comes  under  that  section  of  the  code  which  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  fixed  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  order  ;  and  that  in  providing 
for  imprisonment  in  the  State  penitentiary  pending  the  date 
of  execution  it  imposes  a  double  penalty  and  is  therefore 
illegal,  imprisonment  being  the  penalty  for  crimes  other  than 
murder,  and  death  alone  being  the  penalty  prescribed  for 
that  offense. 

In  the  meantime  a  new  complication  has  arisen  from  the 
action  of  Attorney  Dickinson  in  moving  for  the  trial  of 
Durrant  for  the  murder  of  Minnie  Williams.  The  question 
arises  whether  Durrant  can  be  hanged  before  the  termina- 
tion of  this  new  triaL  The  court  having  once  assumed 
jurisdiction  of  Durrant's  body  in  the  Williams  case,  he  can 
demand  a  fair  trial  until  its  determination.  He  is  guaran- 
teed by  law  the  privilege  of  being  present  during  the 
entire  trial,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  superior  court 
could  deny  him  this  privilege  by  setting  the  date  of  execu- 
tion in  the  Lamont  case  at  any  earlier  time.  The  attorneys 
for  Durrant  claim  that  they  wish  to  clear  his  name  of  this 
stain  before  he  goes  to  his  grave,  but  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  they  will  raise  this  point  and  many  others  before  they 
finally  abandon  their  efforts  to  save  their  client's  life. 


In  a  recent  number  of  that  chaste  family  periodical,  the 
New  York  Journal — yellow  alter  ego  of  the 
Newspapers  San  Francisco  Examiner — there  was  a  two- 

in  the  Schools.  page  spread.  These  two  pages  were  de- 
voted to  pictures,  texts,  and  headings,  by  which  the  readers 
learned  that  "  Kansas  City's  Superintendent  Of  Schools 
Orders  The  Journal  Used  As  A  Text-Book  By  Twenty- 
Three  Thousand  Pupils  In  Thirty-Eight  Buildings."  Fol- 
lowing this  heading — which  was  two  feet  and  a  half  long 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  high — were  smaller  headings,  in 
which  the  Journal  announced  that  this  was  the  "  First  Step 
Of  The  Newer  Education — Head  Of  The  National  Educa- 


tional Association,  Superintendent  Greenwood,  Declares  For 
Up-To-Date  Instruction  —  The  Journal's  Lessons  Touch 
Every-Day  Life  —  Therefore  It  Is  Chosen  First  Of  AH 
American  Newspapers  To  Be  Studied  By  The  Four  Hun- 
dred And  Fifty  Teachers  And  Twenty-Three  Thousand 
Pupils  Of  Kansas  City  Schools."  In  the  centre  of  the 
page  is  a  large  and  beautiful  picture  of  Superintendent 
James  M.  Greenwood,  the  gentleman  who  proposes  to  intro- 
duce \h&  Journal  m  the  Kansas  schools,  and  there  are  like- 
wise pictures  of  a  number  of  the  temples  of  learning  in 
Kansas  City  which  are  shortly  to  share  in  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  Journal.  There  is  also  a  fac-simile  of 
the  letter  of  Superintendent  Greenwood  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  I  hope  to  see  the  newspapers  become  as  necessary  factors  in  school- 
work  as  the  regular  text-books  are  now,  and  as  an  initial  step  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  have  ordered  that  a  file  of  the  New 
York  Journal  be  maintained  in  each  school  of  this  city,  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating"  the  newest  and  freshest  knowledge  among 
the  children  id  school.  I  believe  that  our  larger  boys  and  girls  in  school 
should  know  the  world's  doings  from  day  to  day,  and  particularly  such 
.transactions  as  involve  permanent  and  important  interests." 

There  is  no  signature  appended  to  this  letter,  but  as  it  is 
printed  under  the  letter-head  of  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  city  schools,  it  is  probably  authentic.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  presumed  that  the  Journal  would  forge  a  letter — at 
least,  an  unimportant  one.     Give  the  devil  his  due. 

We  were  so  much  struck  by  this  contemplated  innovation 
suggested  by  Superintendent  Greenwood,  "  Head  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,"  that  we  determined  to 
look  over  that  number  of  the  Journal,  in  order  to  see  what 
"new  and  fresh  knowledge"  it  would  disseminate  among 
school-children  on  that  particular  day.  We  will  pass  lightly 
over  some  of  its  lesser  features.  There  is  an  entire  page 
devoted  to  "A  Wedding  Rehearsal  For  The  Journal — A 
Bridal  Pair  Enter  The  Lion's  Den  In  The  Boston  Zoo — 
Bride  Was  The  Coolest  Of  The  Trio,  And  She  Screamed 
Once."  There  is  a  large  picture  of  the  bride  and  groom  in 
the  lion's  den,  with  the  clergyman  celebrating  the  marriage 
service,  and  there  are  also  portraits  of  the  various  persons 
concerned.  There  is  a  minute  description  of  the  event, 
although  it  did  not  take  place,  because,  as  we  learned  after- 
wards, the  Boston  authorities  forbade  this  Journal  freak  mar- 
riage. However,  its  effect  would  be  the  same  upon  the  chil- 
dren. Another  article  is  entitled  "  Hidden  Horrors  Of 
Havana's  Hell,"  and  describes  in  detail  the  filth  and  squalor 
in  which  the  poor  are  living  in  Havana.  A  special  article  tells 
how  "  Annie  Spence  Took  To  Wearing  Male  Attire,  Sleeping 
In  Box-Cars,  Riding  Between  The  Bumpers  Of  Freight-Cars, 
And  Was  Found  Mangled."  There  is  a  portrait  of  Annie 
Spence  and  a  grewsome  picture  of  her  mutilated  body  lying 
across  the  rails.  Another  article  calculated  to  improve  the 
school-children  of  Kansas  City  is  entitled  :  "  Here  Is  A 
Baby  Jekyll  And  Hyde — Aged  Only  Four  Years — Yet  She 
Murdered  Her  Little  Brother."  There  is  a  portrait  of  this 
interesting  little  girl  and  there  is  a  triple-column  cut  repre- 
senting her  murdering  her  little  brother.  Another  page  is 
given  up  to  "Four  Pretty  Sisters  Who  Must  Be  Married  By 
December  ist."  Portraits  are  given  of  these  four  pretty  sis- 
ters and  minute  details  concerning  their  physical  and  mental 
qualifications,  such  as:  "Miss  Ella,  aged  twenty;  height, 
five  feet  five  ;  weight,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  ; 
eyes,  big  and  blue ;  hair,  yellow  and  fluffy  ;  disposition,  lov- 
ing and  affectionate  ;  figure,  willowy  ;  mouth  made  for 
kisses  ;  cherry  lips  ;  features,  regular  ;  complexion,  peaches- 
and  -  cream."  Another  page  is  given  up  to  "  Count 
Castellane  Blowing  In  The  Gould  Millions,"  in  which 
the  Journal  tells  about  the  dissipations  of  the  young 
French  nobleman  who  has  married  the  daughter  of 
an  American  millionaire,  and  who  is  described  as  wasting 
her  money  on  a  Paris  strumpet,  one  Nellie  Neustratter. 
Still  another  page  is  given  up  to  a  four-column  cut  repre- 
senting a  patient  with  his  clothing  partially  stripped  from 
his  body,  into  which  the  surgeon  is  making  a  hypodermic 
injection.  The  picture  is  most  repulsive,  whatever  the  text 
may  be.  On  another  page  there  is  an  article  headed  "  If  I 
Were  God,"  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  This  prob 
would  be  better  suited  for  a  Sunday-school,  accord: 
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Journal* s  ideas.  Another  page  is  devoted  to  the  young 
actresses  of  New  York,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  en- 
gaged in  showing  their  legs.  Mr.  Hearst's  editors  then 
print  a  half-page  picture  enlarged  from  the  new  United 
States  five-dollar  bill.  There  are  two  handsome  female 
figures  which  certainly  seem  to  be  adequately  draped, 
but  which  Mr.  Hearst's  editors  think  are  "obscene  pictures." 
After  looking  at  the  enlargements,  doubtless  the  Kansas 
City  school-children  will  also  think  that  they  are  obscene, 
even  if  they  did  not  think  of  it  before.  Another  article  is 
headed  :  "The  Most  Frightful  Crime  A  Man  Can  Commit 
— Read  The  Sad,  Sad  Story  Of  Pretty  Jennie  Kinsella, 
Whose  Eyes  Were  Blotted  Out  And  Whose  Pretty  Face 
and  Figure  Were  Ruined  By  Owen  Murphy,  Who  In  A 
Fit  Of  Jealousy  Mistook  Her  For  His  Sweetheart  And  Then 
Threw  Vitriol  At  Her."  A  page  is  given  to  this,  on  which 
there  is  a  portrait  of  Jennie  Kinsella,  the  victim  of  Owen 
Murphy,  the  vitriol-thrower,  a  large  picture  of  the  burned 
girl  in  bed,  and  pictures  of  her  corsets  and  other  garments 
eaten  by  vitriol.  This  also  is  of  the  most  refined  and 
elevating  description  for  educational  purposes. 

But  the  crowning  work  of  this  number  of  the  Journal — 
the  masterpiece,  the  chej  d\ruvre,  the  magnum  opus  of 
Mr.  Hearst,  so  to  speak — is  an  article  two  pages  long  en- 
titled "Anna  Held  Kissed  To  A  Standstill — In  A  Serious 
Test  Of  How  Many  Kisses  A  Man  Can  Give,  The  Sur- 
prising Discovery  Is  Developed  That  The  Woman  Gives 
Out  First  At  One  Hundred  And  Fifty-Six  Kisses."  This 
article  is  garnished  with  a  large  and  inflammatory  picture 
representing  Anna  Held  and  Julius  Steger  entwined  in  a 
close  embrace  with  their  lips  pressed  together.  Another 
picture  represents  the  scene  at  the  dinner-table,  where  the 
test  took  place,  with  Anna  Held  in  a  state  of  nervous 
collapse.  The  kissing  contest  is  described  in  very  much 
the  same  way  as  a  prize-fight  is  described  in  rounds  : 

"  The  hirst  Kiss — Both  pairs  of  lips  meet  simultaneously,"  etc. 

"  Fiftieth  Kiss — Anna  Held  led  off  briskly,"  etc. 

"  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Fifth  Kiss — They  were  hugging  each 
other  tightly, "  etc. 

The  etc.  in  the  foregoing  extracts  cover  a  great  deal  of 
stuff  which  we  do  not  care  to  print,  and  which  we  do  not 
think  any  paper  would  care  to  print  except  the  New  York 
Journal.  We  have  seen  objectionable  matter  in  newspapers 
before,  but  we  have  never  seen  anything  quite  so  studiedly 
vulgar  as  this  nauseous  kissing  contest  in  Mr.  Hearst's 
Journal. 

We  congratulate  Superintendent  Greenwood,  of  Kansas 
City,  on  his  selection  of  educational  material  for  the  school- 
boys and  girls  of  Kansas  City.  We  congratulate  him  on 
his  choice  of  an  organ  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  "  dis- 
seminating the  newest  and  freshest  knowledge."  But  there 
is  much  old  knowledge  that  we  would  prefer  to  disseminate 
among  school-children  rather  than  such  new  knowledge  as 
this  which  we  have  hinted  at  as  appearing  in  the  Journal. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  for  years  been  a  restless  State. 
It  has  been  cursed  with  cranks.  Cranks  have  grown  there 
like  weeds.  Populism,  socialism,  Pefferism,  Sockless-Simp- 
sonism — all  of  these  isms  have  desolated  that  unfortunate 
community.  About  a  year  ago  Editor  White,  of  the  Em- 
poria, Kan.,  Gazette,  caused  a  grin  to  run  over  the  continent 
like  a  prairie-fire  when  he  published  an  article  entitled  : 
"What  Is  The  Matter  With  Kansas?"  After  thoroughly 
discussing  the  causes  of  his  State's  social  and  political  un- 
rest, Editor  White  wound  up  his  article  by  remarking : 
"  The  truth  is  that  Kansas  has  been  engaged  in  raising  hell, 
and  is  now  suffering  from  an  overproduction."  With  this 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  cordially  agree.  We  may  re- 
mark that  if  the  schools  of  Kansas  are  going  to  use  such 
newspapers  as  the  New  York  Journal  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  crop  which  Kansas  is  now  harvesting  is  as  nothing 
to  that  which  she  will  reap  in  years  to  come.  Kansas  hitherto 
has  only  been  a  hotbed  of  cranks.  If  her  school-children 
read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  sheets  like  the  New 
York  Journal,  she  will  eventually  become  a  breeding  ground 
of  criminals. 

A  non-partisan  ticket  of  fifteen  freeholders  to  frame  a 
Non-partisan  municipal  charter  for  San  Francisco  has 
Board  of  been  nominated  by  the  Republicans,  Demo- 

Freeholders.  cratS)    and     populists,       Thjs    ticket    w|u  be 

voted  on  at  the  election  to  be  held  on  December  28th. 
The  names  of  the  nominees  are  as  follows  : 


REPUBLICANS. 


George  M.  Perine. 
George  D.  Squires, 
A.  W.  Scott, 

DEMOCRA  TS. 

Charles  B.  Stone, 
William  E.  Lutz, 
Henry  F.  Fortmann, 


Joseph  D.  Grant, 
George  E.  Dow, 
R.  H.  Lloyd. 


William  M.  Pierson, 
J.  B.  Reinstein, 
John  McCarthy. 
people's  party. 
Dr.  W.  N.  Griswold,  Thomas  V.  Cator, 

T.  H.  Hatch. 

Thp  list  of  names  is  an  excellent  one.     All  of  them  are 
rH-known  citizens,  and  most  of  them  are  persons  of  sub- 


stance and  character.  George  M.  Perine  is  the  well-known 
street-contractor,  and  hence  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
that  side  of  municipal  life.  Joseph  D.  Grant  is  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Murphy,  Grant  &  Co.,  probably  the  largest 
mercantile  house  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ;  he  is  a  capitalist,  a 
man  of  affairs,  and  has  lived  in  the  city  from  childhood  ; 
his  interests  here  are  large,  and  he  will  well  represent  in  the 
board  of  freeholders  the  interests  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. George  D.  Squires  was  for  a  number  of  years  the 
commercial  editor  of  the  old  Evening  Bulletin,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  a  similar  capacity  on  the  Call ;  he  has  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  business  side  of  the  city's  life. 
George  E.  Dow  is  a  manufacturer  of  pumping  machinery. 

A.  W.  Scott  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Scott  &  McCord. 
Reuben  H.  Lloyd  is  a  member  of  the  law-firm  of  Lloyd  & 
Woods,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  attorneys  in 
San  Francisco.  Charles  B.  Stone  is  the  local  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Breweries  Company,  Limited  ;  he  was 
once  president  of  the  board  of  education,  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  school  department. 
William  M.  Pierson  is  a  member  of  a  leading  law  firm, 
and  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  San  Francisco.  Will- 
iam  E.    Lutz  is  secretary  of  an   insurance   association.     J. 

B.  Reinstein  is  one  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
California.  Henry  F.  Fortmann  is  president  of  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association.  Dr.  W.  N.  Griswold,  Thomas 
V.  Cator,  and  T.  H.  Hatch  are  leaders  in  the  Populist 
party. 

It  was  through  the  Populist  county  committee,  by  the 
way,  that  the  strongest  opposition  arose  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  ticket  nominated  by  the  present  charter  convention  of 
one  hundred.  The  Populists  said  that  Mayor  Phelan's 
convention  of  one  hundred  was  not  a  representative  body. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  contention  is  entirely  true. 
Mayor  Phelan  appointed  the  one  hundred  members  of  this 
convention  at  his  own  instigation,  and  his  convention  nomi- 
nated a  board  of  freeholders.  Mayor  Phelan,  of  course, 
had  a  perfect  right  to  appoint  his  convention,  and  his  con- 
vention had  a  perfect  right  to  nominate  their  freeholders. 
But  this  smacks  a  little  too  much  of  one-man  power  to  suit 
the  average  American  voter.  Crude  as  may  be  the  methods 
of  the  average  party  organization,  a  municipal  convention 
should  at  least  approximate  toward  popular  representation. 
The  fusion  ticket  just  nominated  is  the  result  of  confer- 
ences between  the  county  committees  of  three  political 
parties,  and  these  committees  certainly  represent  their 
parties.  Therefore  the  nominees  represent  the  formal 
organizations  of  the  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Populist 
parties,  while  the  nominees  of  the  charter  convention  repre- 
sent nothing  but  those  one  hundred  gentlemen  and  Mayor 
Phelan.  All  of  this  is  said  without  prejudice  to  the  nominees 
of  the  charter  convention,  whose  names  we  do  not  know. 
They  are  doubtless  excellent  citizens,  and  if  they  get  more 
votes  than  the  fusion  ticket,  they  will  frame  a  charter.  But 
we  think  that  the  average  voter  will  be  inclined  to  vote  the 
ticket  of  his  party  rather  than  one  submitted  to  him  in  such 
an  irregular  manner  as  that  of  the  charter  convention. 

We  have  frequently  remarked  that  the  Chicago  Times- 
WillMcKinley  Herald  is.  in  a  wav>  a  semi-official  Mc- 
Intervene  Kinley  organ.     Kohlsaat,  its  editor,  is  very 

in  Cuba  ?  cjose    to     tbe    president.       Therefore,     its 

editorial  utterances  generally  foreshadow  the  administra- 
tion's policy.  Its  predictions  as  to  that  policy  have  in  every 
case  been  fulfilled.  Hence  it  is  interesting  to  note  its  pres- 
ent attitude  on  the  Cuban  question. 

The  Argonaut  has  already  said  that  it  does  not  believe 
President  McKinley's  Cuban  policy  is  warlike.  There  is 
every  reason  why  he  should  oppose  diplomatic  complica- 
tions tending  toward  war.  This  is  the  first  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration. There  has  been  a  revival  in  business  after  the 
four  long  years  of  Democratic  depression.  This  revival  in 
business,  if  not  checked,  will  doubtless  continue  through  the 
remaining  three  years  of  his  administration,  and  thereby 
insure  his  reelection.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  country  is 
dragged  into  a  war,  the  present  revival  of  business  will  be 
arrested  at  once.  Already  there  are  signs  of  uneasiness, 
owing  to  the  rumors  of  what  Congress  may  do.  Stocks 
have  declined  heavily  on  Wall  Street.  The  bank  clearings 
of  the  United  States  fell  off  nine  per  cent,  last  week  from 
the  gain  of  the  preceding  week.  Failures  have  increased 
instead  of  diminishing,  as  had  been  the  case  for  many 
weeks.  Wheat  has  been  declining,  and  all  of  California's 
products,  such  as  dried  fruits,  wine,  canned  goods,  hops, 
and  wool,  are  dull  and  heavy.  Altogether,  the  business 
conditions  of  six  weeks  ago,  which  amounted  almost  to  a 
boom,  have  met  with  a  decided  check.  It  is  more  than  a 
"lull."  It  is  evident  that  the  business  community  is  afraid 
of  Congress. 

One  of  the  President's  official  family,  Secretary  Long, 
remarks :  "  There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  this 
Cuban  war  scare.     There  has  not  for  two  months  been  a 


Cabinet  meeting  when  the  forecast,  so  far  as  foreign  affairs 
are  concerned,  was  so  pacific."  And  President  McKinley's 
semi-official  organ  speaks  in  no  uncertain  tones  upon  this 
question.  The  Times-Herald  says  :  "  Mr.  McKinley  con- 
tinues to  push  ahead  his  peaceful  plans  for  the  relief  of 
Cuba.  He  does  not  read  the  yellow  journals.  There  may 
be  war  in  the  newspapers,  but  there  is  no  apprehension  of 
war  in  the  White  House."  It  is  evident  that  these  words 
were  printed  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  McKinley.  In  an- 
other number  of  the  same  paper  there  is  an  interview  with 
Congressman  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  who,  is  known  as  being 
close  to  the  administration.     He  says  : 

"Concerning  Cuba,  it  is  better  for  us  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
neutrality.  During  our  Civil  War  we  insisted  that  European  govern- 
ments should  keep  hands  off  and  permit  us  to  settle  our  troubles  without 
alien  interference.  This  policy  they  pursued  strictly,  and  I  think  that 
we  can  not  do  better  now  than  to  follow  their  example.  This  is  the 
feeling  of  the  people  I  represent,  and  I  take  it  to  be  the  general  feeling 
of  level-headed  citizens  throughout  every  State  in  the  Union." 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  McKinley  will  not  en- 
courage any  interference  by  this  country  in  Cuba.  This  is 
corroborated  by  a  dispatch  from  the  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Herald,  which  foreshadows  Pres- 
ident McKinley's  message  to  Congress.  The  dispatch  says 
that  the  message  will  take  a  most  conservative  tone,  and 
adds  :  "  President  McKinley  will  urge  upon  Congress  that 
time  be  allowed  to  give  Spain  a  fair  opportunity  to  end  the 
war  and  establish  her  promised  scheme  of  liberal  govern- 
ment." It  is  evident  that  this  Herald  dispatch  is  also 
officially  inspired — to  the  extent,  at  least*,  of  being  thrown 
out  as  a  feeler  to  see  how  the  public  would  take  such  an  atti- 
tude. It  is  our  belief  that  Mr.  McKinley  will  find  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  supporting  him  in  an 
attitude  of  neutrality. 

None  the  less,  he  must  be  prepared  to  meet  trouble  when 
Congress  convenes.  There  will  be  an  alliance  between  the 
jingoes  and  the  Democrats  to  harass  him.  Embarrassing 
interrogations  will  be  made,  state  papers  will  be  called  for, 
and  there  will  be  every  possible  partisan  attempt  to  prod  the 
President  into  hostile  action. 

The  first  gun  in  the  Democratic  campaign  comes  from 
ex-Minister  Hannis  Taylor.  This  gentleman  is  now  figur- 
ing in  the  monthlies  and  in  the  daily  papers  reviewing  the 
relations  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  during  the 
last  four  years.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject.  There  can  be  grave  question  as  to 
the  delicacy  of  his  printing  state  secrets  at  such  a  time. 
However,  ex-Minister  Taylor  ends  a  long  review  of  the 
situation  with  the  declaration  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment must  "  intervene  to  put  an  end  to  the  dreadful  con- 
flict so  long  raging  in  Cuba,"  and  that  if  Spain  refuse,  this 
country  must  exercise  "its  entire  moral  influence"  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  speedy  close,  "reserving  to  ourselves  the  right 
to  take  other  or  further  action  in  the  premises." 

This  means  war.  We  do  not  know  whether  President 
McKinley  will  heed  this  unasked  advice  proffered  by  Grover 
Cleveland's  ex-minister  to  Spain.  But  inasmuch  as  ex- 
Minister  Taylor,  by  his  own  confession,  labored  with  the 
question  for  two  and  a  half  years  without  success,  we  doubt 
whether  his  advice  is  of  much  value,  even  if  his  motives  be 
of  the  best.  President  McKinley  should  fear  Democrats 
bringing  such  gifts  in  their  hands.  Ex-Minister  Taylor  and 
the  Cleveland  administration  left  the  unsolved  Cuban  ques- 
tion as  an  embarrassing  legacy  to  the  McKinley  administra- 
tion. We  think  that  Cleveland's  ex-officials  should  leave  the 
Republican  administration  to  solve  it  in  its  own  way.  And 
we  hope  that  the  Republicans  in  Congress  will  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  dragged  into  an  alliance  with  jingo  Demo- 
crats like  Morgan  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the 
administration. 


The  fact  that  President  McKinley  will  soon  be  called  upon 
„  to  appoint  a  justice  to  the  supreme  bench  to 

United  States  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
Supreme  Court.  justjce  field,  lends  interest  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  present  incumbents  were  appointed. 
Justice  Field's  incumbency  has  lasted  longer  than  that  of 
any  other  justice  who  has  sat  on  the  supreme  bench.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  in  1863,  and  he  was 
of  opposing  political  faith  to  the  President  making  the 
appointment.  He  was  selected  by  President  Lincoln  on  ac- 
count of  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  law  governing  California 
land  titles,  many  cases  involving  such  questions  being  then 
pending  in  the  supreme  court. 

Justice  Field  had  been  on  the  bench  fourteen  years  when 
President  Hayes  appointed  John  M.  Harlan  to  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Justice  David  Davis.  Though 
coming  from  Kentucky,  Justice  Harlan  was  a  Republican 
in  politics,  and  had  been  elected  attorney  general  of  Ken- 
tucky, besides  being  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor 
and  for  member  of  Congress.  Four  years  later,  in  1SS1, 
President  Arthur  appointed  Horace  Gray  to  the  position 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Justice  Nathan  Clifford. 
Justice  Gray  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  the  cliief 
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justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  having  been 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

In  1 888,  President  Cleveland  appointed  Melville  W. 
Fuller  as  chief -justice,  thus  leaving-  two  Democrats  and 
seven  Republicans  on  the  bench.  Chief-Justice  Fuller  had 
not  served  in  any  judicial  capacity  before  his  appointment, 
but  was  recognized  as  a  leader  of  the  bar  of  Chicago  and 
had  been  prominent  in  the  Democratic  politics  of  Illinois. 
The  next  three  vacancies  were  filled  by  President  Harrison. 
In  1889,  David  J.  Brewer,  then  a  circuit  judge  in  Missouri, 
was  appointed.  He  had  enjoyed  wide  experience  on  the 
bench,  and  had  served  one  term  as  city  attorney  of  Kansas 
City.  The  next  year  the  death  of  Justice  Miller  created  an- 
other vacancy,  and  Henry  B.  Brown  was  appointed.  Justice 
Brown  had  been  appointed  as  district  judge  in  Detroit  by 
President  Grant  in  1S75,  and  was  serving  in  that  capacity 
when  promoted  to  the  supreme  bench  by  President  Harrison. 
As  district  judge  he  had  wide  experience  in  admiralty  law, 
and  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  able  exponents  of 
that  branch  of  the  law.  George  Shiras,  Jr.,  was  appointed 
in  1892  to  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Justice 
Bradley.  He  was  a  resident  of  Western  Pennsylvania  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  and,  though  he  had  once  been 
a  Republican  candidate  for  United  States  senator,  he  never 
took  an  active  part  in  politics. 

The  two  latest  appointments  to  the  supreme  bench  were 
made  by  President  Cleveland.  In  1894  Justice  Lamar  died, 
and  President  Cleveland  nominated  William  B.  Hornblower, 
of  New  York,  for  the  position.  The  Democratic  party  in 
New  York  was  then  divided  into  two  factions,  Hornblower 
having  been  identified  with  the  "anti-snappers,"  and,  for 
this  reason,  Senator  Hill  succeeded  in  preventing  the  con- 
firmation of  the  appointment  by  the  Senate.  Wheeler  H. 
Peckham,  another  "anti-snapper,"  met  with  the  same  fate, 
and  then  Cleveland  nominated  Edward  D.  White,  the  Dem- 
ocratic senator  from  Louisiana.  The  next  year  Rufus  W. 
Peckham  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  Justice  Jackson.  He  was  a  New  York  Democrat,  but  as 
he  had  not  been  identified  with  either  faction,  his  confirma- 
tion was  not  opposed,  as  his  brother's  had  been. 

The  court,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  composed  of  four 
Democrats  and  five  Republicans.  With  the  retirement  of 
Justice  Field  the  Democrats  number  three.  Three  of  the 
present  justices  were  appointed  by  President  Cleveland, 
three  by  President  Harrison,  and  one  each  by  Grant,  Hayes, 
and  Arthur. 

It  is  said  that  President  McKinley  intends  appointing 
Attorney-General  McKenna  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by 
Justice  Field.  This  will  leave  but  three  Democrats  on  the 
bench  to  six  Republicans.  To  our  thinking,  it  would  be  a 
wise  move  for  the  President  to  appoint  a  Democrat  to  that 
position.  Many  years  ago,  a  Republican  President  ap- 
pointed Field,  a  Democrat.  It  might  be  well  for  McKinley 
to  follow  his  example,  more  particularly  as  it  would  leave 
the  court  better  balanced  politically.  It  would  be  a  graceful 
as  well  as  a  grateful  act,  for  Mr.  McKinley  could  not  have 
been  elected  were  it  not  for  the  assistance  of  the  sound- 
money  Democrats.  And  it  would  take  the  loftiest  legal  tri- 
bunal in  the  world  out  of  partisan  politics. 


IS   DlIRRANT 

Dead  in 
Law? 


The  action  of  the  attorneys  for  Theodore  Durrant  in  moving 
to  have  the   Minnie   Williams  case  set  for 
trial  will   probably  raise   a  number  of   im- 
portant   questions,    and    will    undoubtedly  j 
delay   the  date  of   execution,  since  a  practically  unlimited  ' 
number  of   appeals   may   be  taken   to   the  supreme  court.  ! 
District  Attorney  Barnes  has  announced   his   determination  j 
to  oppose  the  motion,  because  the  trial  will  involve  an  ex- 
pense of  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand   dollars  to  the  i 
county,  and  will  serve  no  good  purpose,  since   Durrant  is 
already  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  the  Lamont  case. 

Such  a  complication  probably  never  arose  before.     In  the 
eyes   of  the  law,  Durrant  is  already  civilly  dead.     The  law 
provides    that  a  defendant   charged  *  with    felony  must    be  j 
present  during  the  trial  of  the  case.     But  can  the  court  order  j 
a  man  legally  dead  to  appear  before  it  for  trial?     On  the 
other  hand,  the  law  guarantees  to  the  accused  a  speedy  trial,  i 
yet  this  case  has  been  pending  for  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  years.    The  question  of  setting  the  case  for  trial  is  in  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  and,  while  he  may  postpone  the  date  ; 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  district  attorney,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  and  unjust,  as  well  as  illegal,  to  hold  that  the 
case  should  not  be  set  until  such  time  as  the  district  attorney 
might  consent.     Were  such    a  rule   to  obtain,  an  accused 
person  might  be  imprisoned  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
without  trial  or  conviction.     It   would    be    illegal,  since  it  , 
denies  the  accused  his  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

In  case  the  judge  of  the  superior  court  should  deny  the 
motion  of   Attorney    Dickinson,    there   would  certainly   be 
ground  for  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  through  a  writ  of  1 
habeas  corpus.     Could  Durrant  be  legally  executed  for  the  ; 
murder  of  Blanche   Lamont  while  this  appeal  is  pending  ?  j 


The  attorneys  for  Durrant  could,  of  course,  move  for  a  dis- 
missal of  the  case  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  prosecution, 
but  this  action  they  do  not  desire  to  take.  The  district 
attorney  can  remove  the  difficulty  by  dismissing  the  case  on 
his  own  motion  ;  and,  since  the  trial  on  this  charge  can 
accomplish  nothing  but  delay,  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
such  action.  But  could  not  Durrant  object  to  such  dis- 
missal on  the  ground  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  trial  on  the 
charge  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  stain  from  his 
name  ? 

The  case  is  certainly  very  much  complicated  by  this  new 
move,  and  raises  a  number  of  questions  that  are  wholly  new. 
There  is  no  case  reported  where  a  man  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  has  been  tried  on  a  second  charge,  and  the  question 
could  arise  only  on  the  prisoner's  motion,  since  the  Slate 
would  have  no  reason  for  going  to  the  expense  of  a  new 
trial  to  accomplish  what  had  already  been  done  in  the  first 
case. 

A  statement  in  the  telegraphic  dispatches  of  October  15th, 
Some  Treasury  that  the  United  States  Treasury  gold  reserve 
Questions  stood  on  that   date  at   $150,164, 136,  elicits 

Answered.  from    «  j     R>    S  »    the    query   as   to  wnat   its 

condition  was  at  the  inception  of  the  second  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration, and  some  account  of  the  bond  issues.  When 
in  March,  1S93,  a  Democratic  President  was  inaugurated,  the 
Treasury  contained  gold  assets  to  the  amount  of  $218,378,- 
232,  of  which  $107,000,000  was  free  gold  available  for  the 
redemption  of  United  States  notes,  and  regarded  by  the  un- 
written law  of  the  department  as  the  gold  reserve  which 
should  always  aggregate  at  least  $100,000,000.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's first  effort  was  to  increase  the  reserve  by  exchanging 
legal  tenders  for  coin  in  the  banks,  but  success  was  so  slight 
that  by  April  1st  the  reserve  stood  at  $106,692,224.  Gold 
shipments  of  the  previous  winter  recommenced  and  the  fund 
rapidly  fell  to  $100,040,000.  Then  followed  panic,  fear  of 
a  silver  basis,  and  disasters  in  business,  which  were  the  feat- 
ures of  the  summer  of  1 893.  October  found  the  gold  reserve 
at  $81,551,000,  and  the  close  of  the  year  at  $81,475,000. 
February,  1894,  witnessed  the  first  of  the  Cleveland  ex- 
periments in  running  the  government  on  bond  issues.  This 
first  issue  was  of  $50,000,000,  and  was  followed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1894,  by  another  issue  of  the  same  amount.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  the  gold  reserve  continued  to  diminish, 
until  early  in  1895  it  amounted  to  only  a  little  more  than 
$40,000,000.  A  third  bond  issue  followed  in  February, 
1S95.  It  provided  for  an  issue  of  $62,000,000,  based  upon 
a  contract  with  English  bankers  to  furnish  the  Treasury 
3,500,000  ounces  of  standard  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States  at  $17.80  per  ounce.  Still  another  issue  of  bonds 
followed  in  January,  1896,  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000, 
bringing  the  aggregate  of  all  the  Democratic  issues  up  to 
more  than  $262,000,000. 

In  its  articles  on  the  Hawaiian  question,  the  Argonaut  has 
A  Specialist  mainly  opposed  annexation  on  the  ground 
on  Hawaiian  of  its  dishonesty.  We  have  said  that  it  was 
Leprosy.  dishonest  for  a  powerful  nation  like  ours  to 

steal  the  land  of  a  weak  people  like  the    Hawaiians.     The 
other  questions — political,    naval,    and    strategic — we   have 
touched    upon    only    incidentally.     But    it  may  be   well  to 
mention  here  that   there  appears   an  article  on  the  leprosy 
question   in  one  of  the   November  reviews   which  is  well 
worth  reading.     It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Prince  A.  Mor-  ; 
row,  a  New  York  dermatologist  of  high  rank.    Dr.  Morrow,  ' 
not  long  ago,  made  a  journey  to   Hawaii  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  studying  leprosy,   that  ancient  disease   which  fas-  : 
cinates  modern  dermatologists.     In  his  article  he  says  that 
leprosy  is  always  fatal ;  that  it  has  existed  in   the   Hawaiian 
Islands   since  about  1848  ;  that  its  ravages  so  alarmed  the 
authorities  that  in  1866  they  established  a  leper  settlement 
at  Molokai.     Since  that  time,  5,300  lepers   have   been  sent 
there.     Of   these,    4,000    have    died,    leaving   about    1,250  ' 
there    on    January    1,   1897.     Dr.  Morrow    says    that  lep- 
rosy   is    increasing    in    Hawaii.     Thirty    years    ago,    the  I 
number   of  lepers    at  the    settlement  averaged  about  500.  ] 
Of    late    years    it    averages    1,200.     There    are,    he    says,  I 
probably    thrice   as    many    lepers    at    large    in    Hawaii,    in 
whom  the  disease  is  incubating,  and  each  of  whom  spreads  | 
the  seeds  of  the  deadly  contagion.     The  disease,  he  says,  is 
not  confined  to  the  natives,  but  it  is  known  that  the  board 
of  health    give  to    foreigners    the    privilege  of  leaving  the 
country,  so  that  only  the  destitute  white  lepers  go  to  Molokai. 
Dr.  Morrow  further  says  that  many  white  persons  who  have 
become  infected  with  leprosy  in  Hawaii  have  come  to  him  in 
New  York  for  treatment.     He  says  that,  in  case  of  annexa- 
tion, the  intimate  commercial  relations  which  would  ensue 
would  transport  much  infectious  material  to  our  shores.     He 
says  that  the  dry,  cool  climate  of  the  Nortb-Western  States 
is  not  favorable  to  leprosy,  but  that  in  the  warm  climate  of 
the  Southern  seaboard,  it  would  thrive.     The  great  interior 
valleys  of  California,  with  their  high  summer  temperature, 


would  also  form  an  admirable  nursing  place  for  the  seeds  of 
leprosy. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Senator  CafFrey,  of  Louisiana,  said 
that  in  case  of  annexation  Hawaii  would  be  a  rotten  bor- 
ough. It  would,  indeed — a  rotten  borough  made  up  of  rot- 
ting burgesses.  Many  of  our  future  fellow-citizens  would  be 
rotten  to  the  mairow  of  their  bones. 

An  election  was  recently  held  in  New  Jersey  to  pass  on  cer- 
Ah  Election  tam  constltutional   amendments.     The   first 

in  amendment    forbade   race-track   gambling  ; 

New  Jersey.  the  seconcl  aUowed    women    to  vote  at  School 

elections  ;  the  third  prohibited  the  governor  from  appointing 
to  office  in  the  interim  of  legislative  sessions  men  who  had 
already  been  rejected  by  the  senate.  It  is  remarkable  to 
note  what  a  small  vote  was  cast  on  these  important  ques- 
tions. The  race-track  question  in  particular  has  been  a 
fire-brand  in  New  Jersey  politics  for  the  last  five  years.  But 
while  the  vote  cast  in  the  Presidential  election  last  fall  was 
371,127,  only  140,000  votes  were  cast  at  the  recent  election. 
Less  than  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  went  to  the  polls. 
The  amendment  against  gambling  was  barely  adopted. 
This  was  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  better  classes,  the  good 
citizens,  the  moral  element,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called. 
The  amendment  giving  women  the  ballot  at  school  elections 
was  snowed  under,  a  majority  of  over  10,000  being  cast 
against  it.  Altogether  the  election  was  instructive  as 
showing  the  indifference  of  the  people  to  constitutional 
questions  and  the  deep  -  rooted  opposition  to  woman 
suffrage. 

The  question  of  a  successor  to  Senator  White  is  agitating 
U  s  Grant  ^  southern  part  of  California.     The  San 

for  Diego    Tribufie  has  come  out  in  favor  of 

Senator.  Ulysses  S.  Grant.     The  Tribune  sets  forth 

at  length  the  claims  of  Mr.  Grant  to  the  candidacy,  and  de- 
clares that  as  senator  from  California  he  would  possess  a 
power  that  no  other  Republican  could  exercise.  Mr.  Grant 
himself  has  been  interviewed,  and  is  evidently  a  candidate, 
for  he  says  that  he  is  not.  But  his  declination  of  the  prof- 
fered honor  is  couched  in  such  language  that  it  is  evident 
that  he  is  "  in  the  hands  of  his  friends."  He  may  be 
relied  upon  to  accept  the  nomination  if  it  is  offered. 
Apropos,  was  not  Mr.  Grant  in  fivor  of  free  silver  in  the 
last  campaign  ?  A  declaration  of  his  principles  on  this 
issue  would  be  interesting  now.  Another  interesting  phase 
of  his  candidacy  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  California 
legislature  on  the  question.  Prior  to  the  election  of  Mc- 
Kinley, the  California  legislature  was  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  free  silver,  and  several  times  instructed  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  work  for  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
the  white  metal.  What  will  be  the  temper  of  the  Repub- 
lican legislators  now,  particularly  the  hold-over  senators  ? 
Will  they  have  changed  their  convictions  with  the  national 
party's  adherence  to  gold?  If  so,  would  Mr.  Grant  stand 
any  chance  unless  he  has  changed  his  convictions,  too  ? 

Judge  Risley,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Fresno  County,  has 
Marriage  and  decided  that  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Morgan  can  not 
marry  Eli  Vandement  because  she  has  not 
been  divorced  for  a  year.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  a  section  was  added  to  the  penal  code 
making  it  illegal  for  divorced  persons  to  marry  before  a  year 
had  elapsed  and  making  officials  solemnizing  such  marriages 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  This  is  an  interesting  case, 
and  we  hope  to  see  it  appealed  at  once  to  the  supreme  court. 
It  is  our  belief  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  the  courts  of  this  State  might  grant  decrees  of 
separation,  terminable  in  divorce  at  the  expiration  of  a  year 
from  the  trial  of  the  divorce  case.  But  even  that  is  doubt- 
ful. Under  present  conditions,  no  law  imposing  restrictions 
on  marriage  will  be  upheld  by  appellate  tribunals.  The 
courts  of  last  resort  have  repeatedly  held  that  all  statutes  or 
ordinances  imposing  restrictions  on  marriage  are  contra  bonos 
mores.  Marriage  is  an  honorable  estate,  and  anything  which 
tends  to  restrict  it  or  to  bring  it  into  disrepute  is  against 
good  morals  and  will  not  be  upheld  by  the  law  of  the  land. 


Good 
Morals 


This  journal  has  repeatedly  commented  on  the  lack  of 
MoreStabb.ng  discipline  which  prevails  in  San  Quentin 
at  prison.      Bloody  affrays,    sometimes   result- 

San  Quentin.  jng  jn  murcjer)  nave  repeatedly  taken  place 
there.  We  have  often  said  that  such  affairs  indicate  a 
most  deplorable  lack  of  discipline  and  we  are  corroborated 
in  our  statement  by  news  of  another  affray  there  last  week, 
in  which  Convict  O'Neill  stabbed  Convict  Brandt.  Brandt 
is  said  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition.  What  kind  of  prison 
management  is  this  where  men  are  continually  engaged  in 
affrays  with  deadly  weapons?  A  prison-keeper  who  permits 
convicts  to  have  weapons,  and  a  prison  which  permits  them 
uninterrupted  communication  with  one  another,  are  both 
sadly  in  need  of  improvement. 
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A    MATADOR'S    LOVE. 

How  "El  Joven"  Won  and  Left  Carmen  and  Paid  the  Penalty. 

To-morrow  the  fiesta  of  San  Pablo  and  San  Pedro  is  to 
be  the  occasion  of  a  specially  fine  bull-fight,  in  the  Bucareli 
Plaza  de  Toros,  for  the  benefit  of  the  popular  matador,  "  El 
Joven  de  Barcelona  " — otherwise  Jose  de  Garcia. 

For  considerably  more  than  a  week,  Jose  has  been  bor- 
rowing money  from  each  and  every  one  of  his  friends — such 
of  them  as  have  money,  that  is — for  the  purpose  of  getting 
up  a  more  than  usually  elaborate  costume.  After  much 
thought,  he  had  decided  on  violet,  gold,  and  silver  as  being 
best  suited  to  his  rather  light  complexion  and  hair.  Now 
the  costume  was  spread  out  before  him  and  ready  for  use, 
save  for  a  few  finishing  touches.  These  Anita  will  attend 
to  for  him,  perhaps,  if  she  happen  to  be  in  a  good  humor. 
But  Anita,  as  Jose  reflected  with  a  sigh,  was  somewhat 
dificil — she  did  nothing  whatever  without  bribe  or  pay. 

How  different  from  Carmen — poor  little  Carmencita  ! 
Now,  had  it  so  pleased  him,  Carmen  would  have  flattened 
her  pretty  body  in  the  mud  for  him  to  trample  on.  And  of 
a  verity,  he  had  trampled  on  her  !  Bull-fighters  do  not  know 
remorse  as  a  usual  thing,  but  Jose  came  very  near  feeling  it, 
as  he  sat  staring  at  his  beautiful  costume  and  thinking  of 
Carmen. 

How  badly  he  had  treated  her  from  the  first  !  Then  she 
had  been  the  sweet,  shy  novia  of  bis  friend  Enrique,  the 
Picador.  Then  they  were  fighting  in  one  of  the  Basque 
provinces,  where  there  were  many  pretty  girls,  of  whom 
Carmen,  though  very  shy  and  cold,  was  the  ptettiest  of 
all. 

Jose's  lips  curved  scornfully  when  he  remembered  how 
Enrique  had  loved  her.  "  Caramba — the  fool,  so  to  love  a 
woman  !     I  did  well,  yes,  to  give  him  the  dagger." 

Jose  had  "given  him  the  dagger"  one  beautiful  fiesta 
night,  after  the  corrida  de  toros,  when  the  blood  of  both 
men  was  heated  and  coursing  quickly  after  many  copitas  of 
the  fiery  red  Basque  wine.  On  account  of  Carmen,  of 
course.     How  it  happened  : 

Fired  by  Carmen's  indifference,  perhaps  also  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  sweetheart  of  his  friend,  Jose  had  been 
making  love  to  her  with  all  his  might  and  main,  meeting 
in  response  indifference  and  disdain.  So  that,  his  fiery 
Basque  blood  fully  up,  Jose*  swore  that  she  should  love  him 
and  that  he  would  take  her  away  from  Enrique,  even  though 
he  perished  in  the  infierno  for  it.  To  pay  her  out  for  her 
coldness  to  him,  the  most  popular  matador  in  Spain,  he 
would  make  her  love  him,  even  as  women  had  done  before 
now,  and  Enrique  would  drop  her.  Then  he,  too,  would 
scorn  and  leave  her.  And  serve  her  right  !  That  any 
woman  should  dare  treat  him,  Jose  de  Garcia,  with  indiffer- 
ence ! 

It  was  not  difficult  to  arouse  Enrique's  suspicion.  A  few 
red  roses,  a  crimson  pailuela,  a  gold  ring,  first  openly  dis- 
played by  Jose  among  his  caniina  friends  and  then  left 
anonymously  at  Carmen's  home,  did  the  work. 

Poor  Carmen  never  knew.  She  was  working  industri- 
ously, day  after  day,  sewing  and  embroidering  on  what  she 
thought  would  be  her  bridal  garments.  For  Enrique  had 
asked  her  father,  and  her  father  had  said  "  yes."  And  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  before  the  matadors  went  away 
from  Santa  Maria  de  Biscay.  Of  course,  she  knew  that 
something  was  wrong  with  Enrique  ;  never  giving  Jose  a 
thought,  beyond  anger  at  his  impertinence,  she  could  not 
understand  what  was  the  matter.  But  Latin  -women  are 
used  to  heat  and  cold — they  accept  such  things  uncomplain- 
ingly, and  all  they  can  do  is  to  steal  away  to  some  little 
chapel  and  pray  that  the  Virgin,  who  understands  the  hearts 
of  women,  may  make  all  right  again. 

Late  one  evening,  when  Carmen  was  in  the  chapel  saying 
her  rosario,  Enrique  stole  to  her  home  and  watched  stealthily 
from  the  rose  thickets.  He  did  not  see  Carmen,  though  he 
knew  she  must  be  there.  But  he  did  see  Jose  swagger 
down  the  lane  and  wait  outside  Carmen's  window,  with  red 
roses  in  his  hands.  That  was  enough  !  Then  he  went 
back  to  the  village  and  drank  quietly,  steadily,  until  when, 
late  at  night,  Jose  came  in,  warbling  a  Spanish  love-song, 
with  a  red  rose  on  his  breast.  Enrique  flung  his  wine  into 
the  matador's  face  and  screamed  furiously:  " Si/i  ver- 
guenza  !     Ladron  !  " 

There  were  cries  of  rage  ;  the  crashing  of  glasses,  as 
tables  and  chairs  were  knocked  over  ;  the  flash  of  a  quick 
dagger  ;  and  heaving,  panting  groans  as  Enrique  fell  dying 
under  the  feet  of  his  boyhood's  friend. 

Jose"  had  to  flee  from  Santa  Maria,  secretly,  in  the  night. 
And  Carmen  went  with  him.  With  the  cunning  of  the 
diablo  himself,  it  had  been  represented  to  her  by  bribed 
friends  that  the  quarrel  and  fight  were  over  another 
woman  and  that  Jose  had  been  defending  her  own  rights  as 
the  betrothed  of  Enrique.  After  that,  it  was  plain  sailing 
for  Jose.  Carmen  went  with  him  to  Madrid,  and,  as  he  was 
just  the  type  of  a  man  to  inspire  wild,  unreasoning,  unthink- 
ing love  in  a  woman,  Carmen's  love  for  him  grew  day  by 
day  until  she  came  to  feel  nothing  else — no  other  thought 
entered  her  mind  but  Jose*,  Jose\ 

Those  days  in  Madrid,  before  he  had  ceased  to  care  for 
her  !  Even  now,  Jose  could  not  remember  them  without 
a  tingling  of  the  blood.  For  no  woman  had  ever  loved 
him  as  Carmen  had.  In  so  many,  in  all  ways  she  had 
proved  it — the  time  when  he  was  badly  gored  in  the  San 
Sebastian  bull-ring,  and  they  thought  he  might  die.  He 
wondered  now,  with  a  small  thrill  of  amused,  gratified 
vanity,  if  Carmen  had  ever  rested  for  one  moment  during 
the  weeks  that  the  wound  had  so  tried  him.  In  the  moments 
of  the  worst  pain,  she  had  never  stirred  from  his  side  ;  hold- 
ing him  close,  and  soothing  him  with  all  the  tender  love- 
words  a  Spanish  mother  lavishes  on  her  little  one,  she  had 
tried  to  help  him  to  bear  it  and  doubtless  had  suffered  far 
more  than  he.  And  when  he  was  getting  better,  how  had 
sne  managed  to  provide  the  delicious  food  that  she  brought 
Uim  every  day  ? — because  he  had  saved  no  money — trust  a 


matador  for  that.     She  must  have  pawned  every  garment 
and  bit  of  jewelry  that  she  owned. 

In  Madrid,  he  had  deserted  her  to  come  to  Mexico. 
That  was  four  years  ago.  Sometimes  he  rather  regretted 
it.  Carmen  had  loved  him  so  much  as  to  tire  him,  but  still 
she  had  always  been  willing,  nay,  anxious  to  work  her  fingers 
off  for  him.  If  he  had  no  money,  she  would  get  it  for  him. 
There  was  never  a  word  of  reproach  when  he  reeled  home, 
drunk  as  a  lord — or  a  bull-fighter.  She  had  done  all 
that  a  woman  invariably  does  do  for  a  worthless  man.  And 
he  had  repaid  it — yes.  For  the  fraction  of  a  moment,  Jose 
was  almost  sorry  for  it  all. 

Now  he  must  go  out  and  buy  something  for  Anita,  putting 
her  in  a  good  humor  so  that  she  will  sew  the  rosettes  on  his 
traje  for  to-morrow.  But,  alas  !  investigation  of  his  pockets 
reveals  not  a  centavo,  not  even  the  ghost  of  a  centavo  / 
And  when  he  broaches  to  Anita  the  question  of  her  buying 
and  arranging  the  rosettes,  that  lady  jeers  at  him — she  is 
busy,  and  has  something  better  to  do  than  waste  her  few 
centavos  on  a  pauper  of  a  torero.  Therefore,  with  curses 
both  loud  and  deep,  the  angry  matador  perforce  has  to 
pawn  his  precious  cigarette-case,  to  obtain  the  wherewithal 
to  pay  a  tailor  to  do  the  work. 

The  fiesta  day  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  dawns  clear  and 
bright,  and  such  of  Jose's  friends  as  he  meets  during  the 
morning  congratulate  him  on  the  fine  weather,  "so  good  for 
the  fighting,"  and  wish  him  buen  suerte.  They  are  all 
going,  they  promise  ;  and  if  he  kills  El  Diablo — the  big 
Andalusian  bull  provided  specially  for  Jose,  who  hates  the 
Mexican  animals — in  a  fitting  and  approved  manner,  they 
will  tender  Jose  a  banquet,  pero  magntfico,  that  night  ! 

The  enormous  Plaza  de  Toros  is  packed,  both  sol  and 
sombra,  when  Jose,  in  all  his  war-paint,  strolls  languidly 
through  the  private  entrance,  just  as  the  trumpets  have 
blown  for  the  dragging  out  of  the  first  bull,  rather  bung- 
lingly  killed  by  El  Muchacho.  The  latter  is  not  a  favorite, 
and  the  great  packed  ring  hoots  and  jeers  at  him,  with  many 
scornful  remarks  as  to  his  appearance,  looks,  manners, 
and  so  on,  with  derisive  tinklings  of  cow-bells.  Poor 
Muchacho  ! 

The  band  is  playing  an  exquisite  swinging  Spanish  danza, 
seeking  to  allay  thereby  the  impatience  of  the  people,  who 
are  shouting  and  stamping  and  calling  for  "  EI  Joven  !  El 
Matador!"  Jose  likes  to  keep  them  waiting — it  makes 
them  appreciate  him  all  the  more  when  he  does  arrive. 
Now,  while  they  are  stamping  and  shouting  and  calling 
eagerly  for  him,  he  is  calmly  smoking  a  big  black  cigar, 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd  of  picadores,  capeadores, 
and  the  like.  And  not  until  that  same  cigar  is  smoked 
down  to  a  stub  does  he  regretfully  throw  it  away  and  move 
toward  the  matador's  entrance  to  the  ring. 

Another  loud  blare  of  the  trumpets,  renewed  hand- 
clappings,  and  the  band  begins  the  "  Diana "  amid  loud 
applause  from  the  great  expectant  crowd,  as  Jose  appears, 
his  face  flushed  with  pride  and  delight  at  his  reception. 
Flinging  down  his  three-cornered  hat  and  laying  his  hands 
upon  his  breast,  he  bows  low  all  around  to  the  cheering 
throng.  Then  one  of  the  capa  men  hands  him  some  bande- 
riifas,  and  he  takes  his  position  at  one  side  of  the  ring, 
waiting  for  the  Spanish  bull  that  he  is  to  handle  alone,  both 
with  banderillas  and  sword. 

Then,  with  a  crash,  the  great  gates  are  flung  open  and  the 
ring  men,  capeadores,  bander illeros,  and  all,   tumble  hastily 
back  over  the  barriers   as,  with  a  wild  roar  that  seems  to  j 
shake  the  earth,  the  huge,  mad  black  beast  plunges  out  of 
the  darkness  of  his  pen  into  the  big,  sun-scorched  ring.     His 
great  hoofs  tear  up  the  ground  as  he  rages  on,  his  red  eyes  j 
glare  about  him,  and  his  furious  bellowing  sounds  over  even 
the  music  of  the  band.     Jose  watches  the  brute  as  he  tears  , 
around   and  around    the    ring,   and  smiles    wickedly.     The 
madness,    fascination,   of  the  fight  is  on   him ;    his    blood 
races  in  quick  spurts  through  his  veins  ;  with  tighter  grip  on 
the  banderillas,  he  moves  nearer  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

Now  the  bull  catches  sight  of  him.  With  a  loud  roar, 
shaking  and  lowering  his  great  head,  he  plunges  at  the 
matador,  horns  down.  It  looks  a  near  thing,  one  can 
almost  see  the  great,  curving  horns  pass  through  and  through 
the  motionless  man  ;  but,  by  a  hair's  breadth,  they  sweep 
by.  Another  wicked  bellow  from  the  bull  as  he  stamps  and 
paws  and  rages,  and  Jose  is  at  a  safe  distance,  smiling  tri- 
umphantly as  the  crowd  bursts  into  wild  applause  over  the 
beauty  of  his  stroke.  For  the  gay  red-and-yellow-barbed 
instruments  stand  out  with  almost  mathematical  precision 
i  from  the  huge  black  bulk  of  the  toro.  A  fine  stroke,  in- 
,  deed  ! 

Three  times  are  the  ba?iderillas  put  in,  and  the  bull  is  in 
1  a  passion  of  wild  fury,  rage,  and  agony  combined.  Blinded 
by  the  dust,  and  the  blood  that  is  pouring  down  from  his 
torn,  quivering  neck  and  shoulders,  bellowing  with  pain, 
I  panting,  pawing,  and  tearing  at  the  ground,  he  is  neverthe- 
less foiled  in  his  every  attempt  to  get  at  his  tormentor,  who 
is  mocking  and  torturing  him  with  flapping  red  cloths  and 
derisive,  jeering  motions. 

But  enough  of  the  banderillas — now  for  the  sword  work. 
With  a  smiling  nod,  the  matador  accepts  the  sword  that  is 
hastily  handed  to  him  from  behind  a  barrier,  and,  sheathing 
it  in  his  satin  cloak,  leaps  backward  to  avoid  the  rush  of 
the  bull  as  he  comes  madly  on,  head  down,  evidently  realiz- 
ing what  the  sword  is  for. 

Charge  after  charge  is  made,  and  avoided  by  the  matador, 
who  has  never  in  all  his  bad  life  fought  with  the  superb 
skill  and  beauty  of  now.  The  audience  is  enchanted. 
From  hoarse,  hysterical  screams  of  joy  and  applause,  ac- 
companied by  showers  of  dollars  and  purses  and  flowers 
from  the  beautiful  women  in  the  boxes,  the  throng  has  now 
passed  into  absolute  silence,  breathless,  watching  every 
movement,  paralyzed  with  delight  at  the  magnificent  strug- 
gle below  between  well  -  matched  Spanish  matador  and 
Spanish-  bull 

But  at  last  the  inaiador  sees  that  the  bull  is  exhausted  ; 
he  must  kill — the  play  can  not  last  longer.  With  a  quick 
movement  to  one  side,  he  poises  himself  on  tiptoe  to  give 
the  death-cut  in  his  own  peculiar  manner — the  cut  that  has 


made  him  famous.  As  he  lifts  the  gleaming  blade,  like  a 
flash  there  comes  to  him  the  thought  of  the  old  Spanish 
corral  in  Barcelona  where  he  had  learned  and  practiced  that 
stroke,  with  Enrique  and  other  Spanish  muchachos  applaud- 
ing from  the  walls,  even  as  this  Mexican  and  peon  assembly 
are  applauding  now.  Poor  Enrique  !  A  superstitious  feel- 
ing of  remorse  has  hardly  time  to  pass  over  his  murderer 
before  the  bull  is  plunging  on  in  another  mad  rush,  quiver- 
ing with  rage,  eyes  and  head  covered  with  blood,  and 
flinging  out  great  flecks  of  foam  as  he  charges. 

The  matador  leaps  forward  and  poises  the  sword  on  a 
straight  line  with  the  heaving,  torn  neck  of  the  bull  ;  he 
sees  with  delight  that  it  will  just  touch  the  vital  point,  and 
smiles,  thinking  that  it  will  be  the  cleanest  cut  he  has  ever 
given  in  the  ring — the  bull  will  die  in  two  seconds 

In  that  very  moment,  in  less  than  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  there  comes  thrilling  to  him,  freezing  the  smile  on  his 
lips  and  making  him  shake  and  quiver  with  fear,  even  as 
does  the  great  animal  now  almost  upon  him,  the  sound  of  a 
voice,  high-pitched,  revengeful,  sweet  with  the  southern 
Basque  accent  : 

"  Sin  verguenza  .'     Ladron  !  " 

Paralyzed  with  fear  and  superstition,  almost  looking  for 
the  murdered  Enrique  to  appear,  the  matador  stands  motion- 
less, unable  to  move  or  defend  himself. 

Before  the  people  can  realize  that  something  is  wrong, 
the  bull,  with  triumphant  bellowing,  is  grinding  and  tramp- 
ling under  him  a  limp  reddened  mass  of  violet  and  gleaming 
gold  and  silver.  Men  and  women  and  children  are  cursing 
and  fainting  and  weeping- — but  to  no  avail,  the  matador 
Jose  will  give  no  more  death-thrusts. 

When  the  poor,  trampled  dead  body  is  reverently  carried 
out,  later,  a  woman  intercepts  the  bearers.  She  is  Spanish, 
dark  and  beautiful,  and  very  calm  and  still.  She  tells 
them  simply  that  the  matador  was  her  husband — she  will 
go  with  them. 

Composed,  with  trampled  body  straightened  and  shrouded, 
the  matador  Jose"  lies,  seven  hours  later,  crowded  over  with 
flowers  and  surrounded  by  candles.  And  huddled  against 
the  bed,  a  tiny  Spanish  dagger  buried  up  to  its  hilt  just 
below  her  soft  throat,  the  same  woman  is  lying. 

No  one  knows  who  she  is  or  where  she  came  from.  That 
she  is  Spanish,  they  know  from  the  Toledo  dagger,  and  the 
blue-black  of  her  hair,  and  that  her  name  is  Carmen  they 
learn  from  the  engraving  on  the  one  ring  that  she  wears — a 
present  from  Jose  after  beating  her  for  the  first  time,  in 
Madrid. 

That  is  all  they  ever  know  1 

Gibert  Cunningham. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1897. 


Mr.  Robert  Bell,  writing  in  the  New  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine, justly  observes  that  if  you  ask  nine  men  out  of  ten  who 
Joe  Miller  was,  they  will  tell  you  he  was  a  humorist  and  an 
author.  The  fact  is  that  he  never  saw  "Joe  Miller's  Jest- 
Book."  The  theatrical  gossips  of  his  day  (1684-1738),  who 
eagerly  set  down  every  tittle  of  the  "comical  exp'oits  "  of 
Joe  Hayns  and  every  foolish  saying  of  the  witty  Colley  Cib- 
ber,  have  no  jest  to  chronicle  of  Mr.  Miller.  He  was,  in- 
deed, a  serious  if  not  a  melancholy  man.  He  uttered  no 
more  humor  than  was  set  down  for  him.  Nevertheless  he 
was  in  high  favor  with  the  pit  at  Drury  Lane.  He  first 
appeared  on  that  stage  in  1709,  and  from  17 14  till  the  year 
of  his  death  his  name  was  seldom  absent  from  the  bills.  A 
history  of  his  life  would  consist  almost  wholly  of  a  list  of  the 
parts  he  played,  which  were  for  the  most  part  countrymen 
and  heavy  fathers.  The  real  author  was  John  Mottley,  a 
former  friend  of  Miller,  who,  taking  advantage  of  Joe's  rep- 
utation for  dullness  and  pitying  his  widow's  necessities,  com- 
piled this  volume  of  jests.  Many  of  them  were  lifted  bodily 
from  similar  productions  of  earlier  date  ;  others  were  float- 
ing stories  of  the  town.  The  book  holds  no  joke  so  good 
as  that  on  the  title  page.  So  Joe  Miller  became  the  typical 
humorist.  Our  ancestors  quoted  his  name  in  fun  ;  we  quote 
it  in  earnest. 


The  city  of  Cleveland  is  making  a  fight  for  lower  street- 
railway  fares  which  presents  some  features  of  interest. 
Twenty  years  ago,  in  granting  the  street-railway  franchises, 
the  council  reserved  to  itself  "  the  right  hereafter  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  rate  of  fare  as  it  may  deem  it  justifiable  and 
expedient."  This  little  joker  has  enabled  the  present  coun- 
cil to  bring  two  powerful  street-railway  corporations  to  its 
feet.  The  companies  want  a  twenty-five  year  extension  of 
their  franchises,  and  the  city  is  willing  to  grant  extensions 
only  until  19 14  and  on  the  conditions  that  the  companies 
shall  sell  six  tickets  for  twenty-five  cents  and  shall  pay  five 
per  cent,  of  their  annual  gross  receipts  into  the  city's  treas- 
ury. It  is  probable  that  the  city's  proposition  will  be 
accepted. 

^  m  ^ 

Mr.  Lecker  made  a  speech  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  a 
fortnight  ago,  which  lasted  from  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday 
night  until  eleven  o'clock  Friday  morning.  The  speech 
contained  about  seventy  thousand  words,  and  during  its  de- 
livery Mr.  Lecker  drank  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  several  cups 
of  coffee,  and  fifteen  glasses  of  water.  When  the  ordeal  was 
over,  a  physician  examined  him  and  found  that  his  pulse  and 
breathing  were  normal,  and  he  showed  no  signs  of  physical 

strain. 

■«  •  »■ 

A  Sacramento  man  happened  to  examine  the  gizzards  of  a 
brace  of  mallard  ducks,  which  he  bought  a  few  days  ago, 
and  found  in  them  gold  nuggets  to  the  value  of  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  each.  As  the  ducks  cost  him  only  forty 
cents,  he  cleared  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  by  the  opera- 
tion. The  general  impression  is  that  the  ducks  must  have 
picked  up  the  gold  in  the  far  north. 

^  •  ^ 

Mount  Shasta  is  a  dangerous  place  for  tourists  just  now.  ( 
A  party  of  photographers,  who  tried  to  reach  the  summit  re- 
cently, say  that  the  snow  is  all  off  and  glaciers  which  have 
not  been  exposed  for  years  are  melted.     Slides  are  taking 
place  at  all  times. 


November  22,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


CHICAGO'S    HORSE    SHOW. 

Geraldine  Bonner  describes  the   'Windy  City's  Men  and  Women  on 
Parade — Few  Pretty  Gowns   or  Faces  —  Chicago  In- 
tellect at  the  Thomas  Concerts. 


Last  week  I  was  afforded  two  glimpses  of  Chicago's  best 
and  brightest,  at  the  Horse  Show  and  at  the  Thomas  Con- 
cert. The  former  represented  society — at  least  this  is  what 
I  was  told  :  if  any  one  furiously  attacks  my  statements  as 
being  erroneous,  let  him  blame  my  informant,  not  me — and 
the  latter  a  judicious  mingling  of  fashion  and  .intellect. 

The  Horse  Show  has  been  a  success.  There  was  battle 
after  it,  but  there  always  is  battle  after  large  successes.  It 
was  not  Chicago's  first  effort  in  this  line,  but  Chicago's  first 
effort  after  a  hiatus  of  some  years.  All  the  city's  choicest 
and  rarest  patronized  it.  But  that  is  the  way  with  Chicago, 
and  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  greatness.  The  people  do  not 
split  up  into  little  self-important  sets,  each  at  daggers' 
drawn  with  every  other  little  set.  They  go  in  for  anything 
en  masse,  and,  as  union  is  strength,  they  make  most  things 
go  with  a  rush. 

Chicago  wanted  its  Horse  Show  to  be  a  success,  so  it 
put  on  its  Sunday  clothes  and  went.  It  seemed  as  if  every 
class  in  the  city  had  its  representatives  there.  Horse  shows 
in  New  York  and  San  Francisco  are  generally  occasions 
for  swelldom  to  air  its  new  clothes  and  stare  at  its  new 
members.  The  outside  groundlings  are  far  in  the  back- 
ground and  nobody  notices  them.  If  they  do  a  little  staring 
on  their  own  account,  it  is  of  an  unobtrusive,  furtive  kind, 
and  the  patrician  starees  suffer  it  as  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  greatness. 

But  in  Chicago  there  are  no  invidious  distinctions  to 
freeze  out  spectators  who,  while  they  have  no  fashionable 
standing,  can  afford  to  pay  for  tickets  and  swell  the  crowd. 
Everybody  was  welcome,  and  everybody  came,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  crush  was  great,  the  arena  of  seats  was  filled 
to  the  topmost  tier,  the  receipts  were  large,  and  the  Horse 
Show  was  a  success.  The  sentiment  of  the  West — of  the 
Great  West  that  Father  Marquette  discovered,  that  gave 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ulysses  Grant  to  their  country  in  its 
hour  of  need — is  alive  in  this  loud,  raw,  sprawling,  tremen- 
dous town.  In  the  press  and  haste  of  living,  social  distinc- 
tions— the  little  cramping  conventions  and  traditions  that  in 
New  York  are  binding  life  down  into  European  lines — are 
swept  away.  The  American  idea  which  animated  the  Pil- 
grims and  the  pioneers,  the  minute-men  at  Concord  and  the 
frontiersmen  who  followed  Daniel  Boone,  is  more  alive  here 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  With  all  its  imperfections 
on  its  head,  Chicago  is  the  great  American  city.  The  spirit 
of  the  people,  the  plain  people  "that  God  must  have  loved 
because  he  made  so  many  of  them,"  speaks  loud  above  the 
din,  and  roar,  and  clamor  of  a  commerce  that  they  them- 
selves have  created.  It  is  at  the  hobbledehoy  stage  now, 
but  in  its  awkward  clumsiness  there  is  the  suggestion  of 
future  grace,  in  its  rude,  coarse  vigor  the  promise  of  trained 
power  and  harmonious  strength. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  Horse  Show.  There  is  a  con- 
nection, but  it  is  rather  remote,  coming  through  the  fact 
that  poor  and  rich,  middle  class  and  upper  class,  the  mill- 
ionaire and  his  clerk,  all  seemed  to  be  rubbing  elbows 
amicably  in  this  great  assemblage.  There  was  not  much 
staring  at  the  box  people — not  a  suggestion  of  the  way 
crowds  stop  in  the  front  of  boxes  and  stand  gaping  at 
the  inmates  as  they  do  in  New  York.  Everybody  was 
intent  on  his  own  business  or  his  own  pleasure,  and  only 
an  extravagantly  startling  costume  or  a  very  pretty  face 
caused  many  heads  to  turn  or  many  glances  to  follow. 

Of  the  startling  costumes  and  the  pretty  faces  there  were 
no  great  number.  The  crowd,  viewed  from  across  the  long 
oval  of  the  hippodrome,  was  dark  in  color.  One  notices 
this,  especially  in  coming  from  California,  where  the  women 
wear  brighter  and  lighter-colored  clothes  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  East  or  West.  The  gayest  spots  of  color  in  the  scene 
were  the  men  in  red  coats  and  white  breeches,  who  stood  about 
the  course,  picked  out  brilliantly  against  the  tan-bark  back- 
ground. Even  viewed  at  close  range  from  the  promenade, 
the  women  in  the  boxes  were  for  the  most  part  in  dresses  of 
soft,  sober  shades,  and  a  good  many  of  them  wore  silk 
waists  and  black  skirts  and  big  black  hats — enormous  hats 
with  tufts  of  feathers  on  them,  such  as  Nordica  wears  in 
I  L'Africaine." 

There  were  few  pretty  faces  under  these  dark,  hearse- 
plumed  edifices  or  under  the  little  theatre  bonnets  that 
divided  popular  favor.  One  comes  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  one  does  after  an  afternoon  walk  up  State  Street — the 
women  of  Chicago  have  no  beauty,  but  they  have  great 
charm  of  expression.  The  prevailing  type  is  tall  and 
slender — extremely  slender,  as  hipless,  waistless,  and  bust- 
less  as  the  female  Christian  Endeavorers.  They  have  small, 
delicate  faces,  good  features,  bad  skins,  generally  a  good 
deal  of  hair,  and  eyes  and  mouths  that  light  up  and  smile 
very  attractively.  We  are  far  enough  East  here  to  begin  to 
get  a  touch  of  that  graciousness  and  grace  of  manner  that 
are  part  of  the  education  of  an  Eastern  American  girl 
These  slender,  pale,  tired  -  looking  women  greeted  their 
friends  with  the  most  charming  effusion.  They  are  not 
mannered  either,  but  very  spontaneous  and  simple  and 
frankly  cordial.  Curiously  enough,  without  any  of  that 
elegance  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  make-up 
of  a  New  York  woman  of  society,  they  have  a  sort  of  dis- 
tinction such  as  Englishwomen  have,  which  comes  from  a 
sureness  of  poise,  a  sense  of  natural  dignity. 

As  is  the  way  in  the  East,  the  men  are  better  looking  than 
the  women.  The  nearer  the  Atlantic  you  get,  the  better  look- 
ing grow  the  men.  By  the  time  you  get  to  New  York,  they 
are  on  the  highroad  to  being  Apollos.  They  are  not  quite 
Apollos  in  Chicago,  but  they  are  a  handsome,  well-set-up, 
clean-looking  lot.  Unfortunately  the  prevailing  custom  for 
young  men  to  be  clean-shaven  and  wear  their  hair  parted 
down  the  middle  and  plastered  down  very  tight  on  the 
temples,  makes  them  all  look  as   much  alike  as   Chinese. 


The  Horse  Show  was  full  of  these  lean,  lantern-jawed,  well- 
brushed-and-barbered  youths,  who  wore  tall  hats  and  dress 
clothes'  which  hung  rather  limply  from  their  high,  angular 
shoulders.  There  are  fat  people  in  Chicago,  but  they  are 
more  or  less  curiosities.  Certainly  in  the  upper  circles  an 
aristocratic  leanness  is  universal.  Whenever  a  lady  of  ample 
proportions  passed,  she  was  either  so  be-diamonded  as  to  fin- 
gers and  so  dyed  as  to  hair  that  one  felt  quite  sure  whatever 
else  she  might  have  been  she  was  not  a  member  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  Or  else,  if  she  were  young  and  fresh-looking, 
the  frankly  home-made  style  of  her  clothes  and  the  ribbon- 
counter  style  of  her  young  man  proclaimed  her  some  shop- 
girl or  West  Side  damsel  out  for  a  treat  with  her  steady 
company. 

Though  the  thin  people  were  still  in  the  ascendant,  there 
were  fat  and  middle-weight  people  at  the  Thomas  Concert. 
Here  intellectual  Chicago — and  intellectual  Chicago  is  a 
serious  thing,  taking  itself  as  gravely  as  Boston  and  with 
nearly  as  momentous  results — gathers  weekly  for  musical 
refreshment.  The  dwellers  of  the  Lake  City  do  nothing  by 
halves.  Thomas  does  not  flinch  from  the  high  classical 
standard  he  set  up  so  many  years  ago  in  N  ew  York. 
There  is  no  "popular"  part  of  the  programme  for  bar- 
barians and  babes,  such  as  Paderewski  permitted  when  he 
went  on  his  Western  tour.  Theodore  Thomas,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  is  a  good  deal  of  a  dictator.  He  and  his  or- 
chestra have  to  be  taken  at  their  own  valuation,  and  those 
unregenerate  beings  who  find  a  long  classical  programme 
wearing  on  the  nerves  must  get  their  music  from  the  roof- 
gardens  and  the  barrel-organs. 

The  concerts  are  now  in  full  blast,  and  continue  until  next 
spring.  The  enormous  building — they  are  held  in  the 
Auditorium — was  full,  almost  crowded.  To  my  companion 
I  am  indebted  for  the  information  that  the  audience  was  an 
average  one  in  size  and  type.  When  a  noted  soloist  sings, 
the  place  is  packed,  with  people  standing  along  the  walls. 
The  two  lines  of  boxes  running  straight  from  the  stage  to- 
ward the  balcony'  were  comfortably  filled  with  men  and 
women  in  light  dresses.  During  the  performance  of  the 
different  numbers  there  was  not  a  sound,  not  a  whisper,  not  a 
rustle.  Sitting  toward  the  front  I  looked  back,  over  tiers 
upon  tiers  of  earnest,  listening  faces.  Seldom  have  I  seen 
a  crowd  so  closely  held.  An  exciting  melodrama,  dripping 
gore,  engrosses  a  Morosco  audience  to  the  point  of  gritting 
their  teeth  and  clenching  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front. 
But  this  vast  concourse  of  listeners  was  not  excited.  They 
were  lulled  into  an  almost  hypnotic  trance  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment. Most  of  them  sat  in  easy  attitudes,  with  their  eyes 
half  closed,  floating  away  on  seas  of  melodic  sound. 
There  are  wicked  people  who  say  lhat  the  Chicagoans' 
appreciation  of  Thomas  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  got 
him  away  from  New  York,  and  that  they  want  to  prove 
their  superiority  to  the  hated  Gothamites  by  making  his 
concerts  a  brilliant  success.  If  a  large  crowd  can  assemble 
for  this  patriotic  purpose,  and  give  ear  to  a  classical  pro- 
gramme— than  which,  if  you  are  not  musically  inclined, 
nothing  is  more  maddening  —  glory  should  crown  their 
efforts  and  ambitions,  for  such  an  exhibition  of  public  spirit 
was  surely  never  seen  before. 

In  the  middle  of  the  concert  there  is  an  intermission,  and 
everybody  gets  up  and  walks  in  the  foyer  and  calls  on 
friends  in  the  boxes.  The  move  is  general.  The  balcony 
comes  down  and  fraternizes  with  the  parquet.  Hardly  any- 
body seems  to  remain  seated.  It  is  like  the  game  of  "  stage- 
coach" that  children  play.  Entering  the  building,  I  noticed 
that  some  of  the  spectators  had  overflowed  into  the  halls, 
where  they  sat  about  indolently  in  cushioned  alcoves  and 
deep,  cozy-looking  chairs.  A  girl  in  red  sat  alone  in  a 
wicker  lounging- chair  near  one  of  the  stair-heads.  Other 
women  were  scattered  about  in  apparently  escortless  inde- 
pendence. When  the  intermission  began  and  the  auditorium 
was  emptied  into  the  foyer,  these  wandering  stars  seemed 
to  meet  their  companion  planets  by  the  dozens,  judging  by 
the  greetings  that  took  place.  Everybody  stopped  for  a 
moment's  chatter  with  everybody  else.  It  was  like  a  large 
reception  ;  and  laughter  and  broken  words  of  welcome, 
tag-ends  of  criticism,  and  murmured  sentences  of  flirtatious 
softness  were  passed  back  and  forth  through  the  slowly 
moving  crush. 

In  the  theatre  beyond,  there  were  rows  of  nearly  empty 
seats,  with  women  moving  about  alone  or  in  couples,  as  they 
passed  from  group  to  group  of  friends.  Their  independ- 
ence was  delightfully  unusual.  Some  of  them  went  on  up 
into  the  boxes,  others  dropped  into  vacant  seats  by  acquaint- 
ances. Some  did  not  stop  long  enough  to  sit  down,  but 
moved  about,  greeting  a  friend  here  or  bending  over  a  chair- 
back  to  exchange  a  laughing  sentence  with  a  suddenly  spied 
crony. 

These  women  were  the  best  looking,  the  most  personable, 
I  have  seen  in  Chicago.  They  had  the  tall,  somewhat 
angular  figures  that  seem  to  be  a  universal  characteristic  of 
the  Middle  West  female.  But  they  held  themselves  ad- 
mirably and  walked  with  the  peculiar,  level,  easy  gait  that 
only  long-legged  people  can  acquire.  Most  of  them  were 
well  on  past  thirty,  matrons  of  the  fashionable  world,  and 
had  the  ripened  grace  and  ease  of  maturity.  Few  of  them 
were  gayly  dressed,  and  almost  all  wore  their  hair  drawn 
back  plainly  from  their  foreheads.  There  was  an  austere 
simplicity  of  attire  and  coiffure  about  them  that  gave  them 
a  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  severe  and  coldly  correct 
matrons  of  New  England.  In  the  boxes  there  were  some 
light  dresses — one  on  a  red-haired  woman  was  perhaps  the 
most  elaborate  costume  in  the  house.  It  was  white,  with  a 
white  fichu  and  plenty  of  little  frilly  chiffon  edges  over  her 
shoulders  and  round  her  skirt.  With  her  red  hair  drawn 
back  loosely  with  gold  combs  in  the  Countess  Potocka 
manner,  and  her  white  fichu  crossed  demurely  and  knotted 
in  the  back,  she  was  a  picturesque  and  striking  figure. 

Geraldine  Bonner, 

Chicago,  November  u,  1S97. 


Mr.  Ruskin  has   written   some  sixty-four  books  and  his 
publisher  pays  him  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

John  Swinton,  who  has  been  an  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun  for  twenty-two  years,  severed  his  connection 
with  lhat  paper  last  week. 

The  boss  of  Tammany  Hall  has  a  chip  of  the  old  block 
in  Richard  S.  Croker,  Jr.,  who  is  making  a  name  for  himself 
as  a  full-back  on  the  football  team  of  Brown  University. 

"Tod"  Sloan,  the  American  jockey  who  has  met  with 
such  success  on  the  English  turf,  is  astonishing  the  English 
sportsmen  with  his  magnificent  style  of  living.  He  occu- 
pies a  handsome  apartment  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  and  has  a 
valet. 

M.  Casimir-Perier,  the  predecessor  of  Felix  Faure,  who 
resigned  from  the  presidency  of  France,  is  credited  with  a 
desire  to  reenter  public  life.  He  is  preparing  to  contest 
again  his  old  seat,  which  became  vacant  on  his  election  to 
the  presidency. 

Signora  Verdi,  the  wife  of  the  composer,  died  November  1 4. 
His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  village  organist,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  that  office,  but  she  died  early  in  his  career. 
The  lady  who  has  just  died  was  his  second  wife.  She  was 
Mme.  Strepponi,  and  appeared  in  the  first  performance  of 
his  "Nabucco"  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

Mile.  Reichenberg,  of  the  Comedie-Francaise,  is  to  resign 
in  January.  Although  she  is  now  the  senior  member  of  the 
company,  and  will  retire  after  thirty  years  of  service,  she 
still  plays  ingenue  parts.  Before  she  leaves  the  company  she 
will  appear  in  many  of  her  famous  parts,  among  them  being 
Agnes  in  "L'Ecole  des  Femmes,"  Suzel  in  "  L'Ami  Fritz," 
and  Jeanne  in  "  Le  Monde  011  l'on  S'ennuie." 

Mme.  Hedwig  Lamperti,  the  widow  of  the  famous  Italian 
singing-master,  is  to  come  to  America  next  year  for  a  season 
of  teaching.  Though  Lamperti  was  fully  seventy  years  of 
age  when  he  died  a  few  years  ago,  his  widow  is  less  than 
half  that  age.  She  was  studying  singing  with  the  great 
maestro  when  he,  an  elderly  widower,  fell  in  love  with  her 
beautiful  face  and  married  her.  For  some  years  she  had 
assisted  him  in  his  work,  and  he  left  her  all  his  valuable 
notes  and  manuscripts. 

Paul  Dana,  who  has  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Charles 
A.  Dana,  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1874.  He  studied  law  at  Columbia,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S78,  but  his  eyes  failed  him  and 
he  had  to  go  abroad  for  a  time.  On  his  return,  Mr.  Dana 
entered  the  Sun  office  as  an  assistant  to  his  father,  and  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  paper  ever  since.  He  has  held 
public  office  in  the  park  department  of  New  York,  and 
showed  himself  capable  and  aggressive.  In  college  he  was 
quite  an  athlete,  rowing  on  his  class  crew  in  several  vic- 
torious races. 

Shah  Nasr-ed-din  of  Persia,  according  to  the  Budapest 
Revue  d*  Orient,  was  assassinated  to  gratify  a  private  re- 
venge, and  not  for  political  or  theological  reasons.  Mehmed 
Riza,  the  murderer,  had  been  a  theological  student,  but  was 
obliged  on  account  of  the  confiscation  of  his  property  to  be- 
come a  merchant.  He  sold  some  articles  to  the  son  of  the 
Shah,  Kiamiran  Mirza,  and  on  presenting  his  bill  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  his  pretty  wife 
meanwhile  being  transferred  to  the  prince's  harem.  After 
his  release  he  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  he  bided  his 
time,  and,  returning  in  disguise  to  Teheran,  shot  the  Shah, 
crying  out  as  he  fired  :  "  The  tree  that  bears  bad  fruit  must 
be  cut  down." 

Captain  Dreyfus,  the  French  artilleryman  who  is  now  im- 
prisoned in  the  Isle  du  Diable  for  betraying  military  secrets 
of  the  French  Government,  is  an  utter  mental  and  physical 
wreck,  and  the  French  Government  is  taking  extraordinary 
precautions  that  when  his  death  takes  place  there  shall  be 
no  chance  of  mistaken  identity.  As  soon  as  he  dies,  his 
body  is  to  be  photographed,  embalmed,  and  taken  back  to 
Paris.  The  statement  is  made  that  it  costs  the  government 
of  France  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  a  month  in  cable 
tolls  to  keep  posted  as  to  his  health.  It  is  evident  that 
Captain  Dreyfus  is  still  possessed  of  secrets  regarding  the 
military  strength  of  France  which  other  governments  might 
pay  much  to  obtain. 

Leslies  Weekly  states  that  Oscar  Wilde  is  living  in  Paris 
under  the  name  of  Sebastian  Melnotte.  He  spent  last  sum- 
mer at  Dieppe  with  his  friend,  Aubrey  Beardsley,  the  eccen- 
tric young  artist  who  is  dying  of  consumption.  ■  Wilde  is 
busy  completing  the  play  which  he  conceived  while  in  prison. 
He  lives  in  the  Latin  quarter  and  takes  his  meals  in  the 
famous  Cafe  Procope,  where  he  is  always  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  friends.  The  story  is  told  in  Paris  that  one  evening, 
when  Wilde  entered  the  little  Voltaire  room  of  the  cafe,  the 
small  iron  Venus  that  stands  on  a  shelf  where  Voltaire 
placed  it,  fell  down  with  a  great  clatter  the  instant  he  set 
foot  in  the  room.  The  explanation  made  is  that  it  was  a 
joke  carried  out  by  means  of  a  string,  and  it  is  further  said 
that  Wilde  was  deeply  offended. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  the  famous  dentist  of  Paris,  died 
in  that  city  November  14,  He  had  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Philadelphia,  whither  he  had  brought  the  remains  of  his 
wife  for  interment.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  and  in  1846  went  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired 
great  fame  and  an  enormous  fortune.  He  was  the  first 
dentist  to  introduce  gold  fillings  into  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe,  and  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  Third  enabled  him  to  speculate  with  enormous  profit. 
It  was  in  his  charge  that  the  Empress  Eugenie  accom- 
plished her  flight,  after  the  Battle  of  Sedan,  to  the  English 
yacht  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who  took  her  to  England. 
When  he  was  in  this  country,  a  couple  of  months  ago,  Dr. 
Evans  announced  his  intention  of  leaving  a  large  portion  cf 
his  fortune  for  the  endowment  of  schools  of  denttstiy  : 
several  American  universities. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  22,  i8g7. 


TRIUMPHANT    TAMMANY. 

The  Aftermath  of  the  Electioo— Rejoicings  in   the  Bowery  and  the 

Tenderloin    Districts  —  New  York    is   Tired  of 

Parkhurstism  and  Reform. 

If  the  Citizens'  Union  could  have  foreseen  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  a  Tammany  celebration  of  victory  on  election 
night,  that  estimable  body  would  have  been  cautious  about 
the  policy  of  industriously  fastening  upon  the  spell-binders 
of  the  tiger  the  shocking  sentiment :  "  To  Hell  with  Reform." 
They  would  have  seen  a  frenzied  crowd  surging  up  and 
down  the  purlieus  of  the  Bowery  and  the  Tenderloin,  adopt- 
ing with  joy  a  slogan  which  had  been  applied  in  contumely, 
and  giving  vent  to  long  pent  feeling  in  a  refrain  which 
sounded  like,  "  Well,  Well,  Well,  Reform  has  gone  to 
Hell."  And  it  has  gone  somewhere,  if  the  late  election 
returns  mean  anything.  It  furnishes  a  very  good  object- 
lesson  to  those  who  insist  on  forcing  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  Temperance  is  well,  but  there  is  a  point  where 
sumptuary  laws  conflict  with  the  popular  ideas  of  personal 
liberty.  The  Raines  law  and  Parkhurstism  were  altogether 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  masses,  and  the  late  election  is  a 
rebuke  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  common  people. 
The  pendulum  may  not  swing  so  far  back  as  formerly,  per- 
haps a  notch  has  been  gained  ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  a 
city  the  size  of  New  York  will  have  its  toddy  when  it 
is  thirsty  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  hands  on  the 
clock,  be  it  day  or  night. 

Piatt  vaguely  attributes  defeat  to  "treachery  and  men- 
dacity," Tracy  is  silent,  and  Quigg  has  departed  for  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  presumably  to  obtain  brimstone  enough 
with  which  to  express  his  feelings  and  revise  his  ante-election 
predictions.  The  Citizens'  Union  insist  that  a  union  with 
the  Republican  machine  would  have  elected  Low,  which  is 
wholly  problematical,  because  such  a  union  would  have 
cooled  the  ardor  of  his  large  Democratic  contingent  and 
forced  a  larger  proportion  of  the  machine  following  into 
line  with  Tammany.  Say  what  they  may,  Croker  hit  it 
when  he  said:  "It  was  the  people  against  aristocratic 
notions,  and  the  people  won," 


entertain  the  people  until  the  returns  took  up  their  attention. 
Ex-Mayor  Grant  was  there  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the 
throng  for  the  special  glory  with  which  the  result  has  en- 
dowed him.  He  managed  Van  Wyck's  campaign,  and  there 
are  those  who  say  that  he  is  the  coming  man  in  Tammany 
circles  and  that  both  Croker  and  Sheehan  must  seat  them 
sure  or  he  will  shoulder  both  from  the  place  of  leadership. 
He  is  closer  to-day  to  Van  Wyck  than  any  other  man  in 
New  York  and  will  dictate  the  policy  of  the  new  regime, 
which  is  already  announced  to  be  :  "  Put  none  but  Demo- 
crats on  guard."  That  he  will  use  his  position  for  his  own 
purposes  needs  hardly  to  be  suggested. 

The  fight  is  finished,  the  show  is  over,  the  lights  are  out, 
and  the  tiger  booked  for  control  of  the  consolidated  city. 
The  ultimate  results  are  beyond  prediction,  but  will  be 
watched  with  interest  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the 
great  lakes  to  the  gulf.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  November  10,  1S97. 


The  English  newspapers,  which  are  fond  of  preaching 
unctuous  sermons  on  the  subject  of  the  "  lawlessness  of 
Americans,"  have  food  for  reflection  in  two  incidents  in 
London  and  its  suburbs  not  long  ago.  The  Honor  Oak 
Golf  Club  possessed  One  Tree  Hill  for  three  years.  Find- 
ing tie  properly  was  being  wantonly  destroyed  or  stolen, 
the  club  caused  tne  ground  to  be  fenced  in,  thus  shutting 
out  the  general  public,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  neighbor- 
ing residents,  whose  life  had  been  made  hideous  because  of 
the  congregation  there  of  drunken,  dog-fighting  roughs  from 
the  slums  of  Deptford.  Thereupon  it  was  said  that  the 
public's  rights  were  being  encroached  upon,  and  the  agita- 
tion against  the  golfers,  assiduously  fomented,  culminated 
on  Sunday,  when  a  mob  of  about  one  thousand  persons, 
armed  with  clubs  and  stones,  tore  down  the  fence  and  de- 
molished everything  in  sight.  They  destroyed  the  golf- 
links,  and,  reinforced  by  over  two  thousand  other  rioters, 
the  mob  advanced  upon  the  club-house,  driving  the  golfers 
within.  Bricks,  stones,  and  logs  flew  until  the  club-house 
was  wrecked.  When  the  rioters  were  unable  to  dislodge 
the    determined    members    of   the  club,   some    of  the  mob 


leaders  brought  bundles  of  straw,  with  the  intention  of  set- 
No  one  who  observed  New  York  on  election  night  could  j  tinS  fire  t0  the  premises,  and  they  were  only  prevented  from 
doubt  it.  As  soon  as  the  polls  closed  at  five  o'clock,  the  '  carrying  out  their  purpose  by  the  timely  arrival  of  police  re- 
populace  began  to  congregate  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  j  inforcements,  the  few  policemen  previously  on  the  scene 
Besides  the  wild  demonstrations  in  the  Bowery  and  the  Ten-  \  having  been  as  badly  maltreated  as  the  golf  players,  one  of 
derloin  districts,  the  points  where  news  could  be  soonest  had  I  whom  fel1  lnt0  the  hands  of  a  dozen  roughs,  who  pounded 
were  the  popular  ones.      By  seven  in  the  evening  there  were  I  him  with  sticks  until  the  unfortunate  player  was  in  a  serious 


undoubtedly  fifty  thousand  people  in  Madison  Square,  which 
has  long  been  a  favorite  spot  for  popular  meetings  and 
demonstrations.  Later,  on  Broadway,  as  far  up  as  Herald 
Square  and  Fifth  Avenue  to  Twenty-Seventh  Street,  were 
surging  masses  of  hooting  and  howling  humanity.  Rarely 
has  even  New  York  seen  such  an  ouipouring.     It  was  one 


condition.  A  somewhat  similar  right-of-way  raid  was  wit- 
nessed at  Hillingdon  that  same  week,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  that  place  opened  a  road  through  Lord  Hillingdon's 
game  preserves.  The  right  of  way  through  these  preserves 
had  been  barred  for  over  thirty  years,  and  the  ground  is 
overgrown  with  fine  timber,  which  the  crowd  of  villagers 


of  the  localities  chosen  by  the  newspapers   to   disseminate    felled  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  also  removing  the  gates. 

iron  fences,  etc.,  which  were  in  their  way.     London  ruffian-  I 
ism   d*ws   not   end   here.     The  terrors  of  the  streets  are  so 


election  news,  and  the  fronts  of  tali  buildings  on  every  side 
disolayed  stereopticon  screens  which  interspersed  pictures  of 
candidates,  jests,  and  cartoons,  with  the  more  serious  news 
of  the  returns.  The  Seventh  Regiment  Band  furnished 
music  only  to  be  drowned  by  the  discordant  noises  from  tin 
horns  and  the  throats  of  men.  Pedestrianism  was  almost 
impossible  in  the  choked  streets,  and  an  army  of  police  were 
required  to  pilot  the  street-cars  foot  by  foot  through  the  ex- 
cited crowd.  Park  Row  was  also  a  natural  point  of  congre- 
gation. A  mighty  throng  surrounded  the  great  newspaper 
offices  from  Broadway  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  filled  every 
inch  of  space  on  the  broad  walks  of  the  park,  and  rose  tier 
above  tier  on  the  spacious  steps  to  the  City  HalL  The  hab- 
itual loungers  on   the  park   benches   suddenly  realized   the 


glaring  that  the  vestries  of  the  different  parishes  have  com- 
bined in  an  appeal  to  the  home  secretary  for  additional 
police  protection,  pointing  out  that  many  of  the  districts  are 
living  practically  in  a  state  of  terrorism,  gangs  of  ruffians  in- 
sulting, attacking  and  robbing  the  inhabitants  seemingly 
without  any  restraint. 


The  destruction  of  insect  pests  has  been  attempted  from 
time  to  time  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  It  is  not  long  since  Mr. 
Tesla  claimed  an  invention  to  sweep  trees  clean  of  parasites 
by  a  brush   of  electric  current,  and  he  may  one  day  elabo- 


rate the  svstem.     A  French  inventor  devised   a  permanent 

financial  value  of  their  strategic  portions,  and  gladly  con-  j  evaporator,    composed    of    a  glass    bottle    having  a  lateral 

the   rate   of    from    nfly    cents  ;  aperture   closed   by   a  corkj  which   is  suspended  from  the 


to  three  dollars  a  seat. 

Seven   newspapers    were    busy    furnishing    entertainment 
and  news  by  stereopticons,  and  seven  towers  flashed  electric 
signals  of  the  result  to  the  whole  of  the  greater  city.     The 
temper  of  the  crowd  was  easily  discernible.     A   picture  of 
Tracy  drew  some  applause  and  a  mild  cheer  from  a  knot 
of  adherents  near  the  Sun  building.    The  Low  men  affected 
the  vicinity  of  the  Times  building,  and  greeted  the  portrait 
of  their  candidate  with  such  enthusiasm  as  their  compara- 
tively meagre  numbers  warranted  :  but  when  the  features  of 
Van  Wyck  were  flashed  upon  a  screen,  the  roar  of  approba- 
tion that  rose  from  the  crowd  could  have  been  heard  across 
both  rivers.     Pandemonium  marked  the  triumphant  victory 
of  the  masses,  and  formed  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten  by 
one  who  saw  it.     Pictures,  flags,  and  biographs  waved  and  i 
flashed  from  even-  vantage  point ;  lights  shone  from  a  thou-  ' 
sand    windows  :    dazzling   search-lights    formed    a   maze  of 
illumination  through  which   darted  continually  the  fiery  trail  | 
of  rockets  across  the  dark  back-ground   of  the  sky  ;  spas- 
modic  cheers  rent  the  atmosphere,  and  amid  it  all  one  could  , 
distinguish  the  yells  of  news-boys  selling  extra  editions,  the  > 
hoarse  shouts  of  street-venders  hawking  toy  tigers  and  lilli-  \ 
putian  elephants  with  other  ware  suggestive  of  the  campaign  ! 
just  closed,  the  clanging  of  car-bells,  and  the  ceaseless  clap-  1 
ping  of  myriad  hands.     No  one  can  estimate  with  accuracy 
how  many  were  in  that  contracted  space.     At  the  least,  it  I 
was  a  crowd  vast  enough  to  populate  a  large  city  of  itself. 
It  was  a  Tammany  outpouring,  and  that  tells  the  story.     It 
was  there  to  rejoice  in  the  breaking  of  the  bonds  of  a  re- 
form that  reformed  too  much.     It  gloated  over  a  return  of  ; 
home  rule  to  the  great  city  and  an  end  of  the  hayseed  legis- 


branches  of  a  tree  after  being  filled  with  a  peculiar  insecti- 
cide. These  bottles  are  to  be  strung  all  over  an  orchard. 
In  some  parts  of  France,  large  open-air  fires  are  made  in 
the  evening,  into  which  moths  and  other  insects  fly  and  are 
burned,  the  adjacent  trunks  of  trees  being  smeared  with 
honey,  molasses,  and  other  viscous  substances,  to  which 
insects  coming  in  contact  with  them  adhere.  Besnard, 
of  Paris,  combined  the  two  principles  thus  employed  by 
building  a  lamp  surrounded  with  a  conical  frame  of  gal- 
vanized iron  wire  smeared  with  bird-lime.  It  destroyed 
not  only  moths,  but  also  all  nocturnal  lepidoptera  and 
coleoptera.  The  most  practical  of  all  devices  of  this  kind 
is  that  recently  invented  by  Dr.  Rorig,  in  which  a  powerful 
electric  lamp  is  inclosed  in  a  hexagonal  lantern,  every  side 
of  which  contains  an  aperture,  which  is  provided  with  a 
strong  lens  set  within  a  broad  conical  reflector,  through 
which  insects,  attracted  by  the  light,  can  enter.  At  its 
upper  part  the  lamp  is  formed  of  a  pyramidal  cover,  having 
ventilators  that  allow  of  the  exit  of  the  hot  air,  but  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  insects.  It  is  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a 
pyramidal  base  that  leads  to  a  reservoir,  into  which  is  put  a 
saccharine  and  odoriferous  mixture  that  infallibly  lures  the 
insects. 


The  supreme  court  of  Illinois  recently  convened  for  the 
first  time  in  fifty  years  in  what  may  be  considered  a  perma- 
nent home.  By  the  constitution  of  1S4S,  Illinois  was  divided 
into  three  grand  divisions,  and  provision  was  made  for  ses- 
sions of  the  court  alternately  at  Ottawa,  Mount  Vernon,  and 
Springfield.  As  early  as  1S69-70,  when  another  constitu- 
lation  which  had  so  long  interfered  with  their  customs,  their  !  tional  .convention  was  held,  the  people,  both  laymen  and  law- 
pleasures,  and — as  they  conceived  it — their  liberties.  1  yers,  were  complaining  of  the  inconvenience  of  attendance 
Tammany  Hall,  in  Fourteenth  Street,  was  the  Mecca  of  ;  upon  a  traveling  court ;  but  the  most  that  could  be  secured 
those  faithful  braves  whose  names  are  high  on  the  rolls  of  ,  from  the  convention  was  a  provision  giving  to  the  legislature 
the  organization  and  their  closer  adherents.  The  street  authority  to  consolidate  it  at  some  time  in  the  future.  For 
itself  presented  a  duplicate  of  those  already  mentioned  and  \  nearly  thirty  years  that  portion  of  the  bar  which  has  at  heart 
overflowed  far  into  Union  Square,  The  hall  itself  was  !  the  public  interest,  has  been  trying  to  secure  the  enactment 
divested  of  its  seats  and  packed  with  standing  men.  Here  of  a  law  establishing  the  court  permanently  at  one  place  ; 
■;  ine  John  C.  Sheehan  to  hold  one  long  levee,  lasting  a  day  and  such  an  act  having  been  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
and  a  night ;  here  came  Croker,  with  congratulations  for  his  legislature,  the  State  capital  has  been  made  the  seat  of  the 
followers  ;  and  here  came  the  spell-binders  of  Tammany  to  I  supreme  tribunal. 


RECENT    VERSE. 


At  Dargat— October  20,  1897. 
Fifty  yards  wide  the  platform  stretched 

Between  the  shelters  and  the  ridge  ; 
Only  such  slender  space  to  cross, 

And  'tis  of  Victory  the  Bridge  ! 
But  on  those  rocks  eight  thousand  foes 
With  furious  fire  the  passage  close. 

Fifty  yards  wide  !     No  more  !     Yet  dare 

One  step  upon  that  leveled  space. 
And  the  brave  Linesman,  torn  with  shot, 

Falls,  dead  or  dying,  on  his  face. 
A  storm-swept  Bridge !     A  Bridge  of  Hell ! 
How  deadly  yon  prone  corpses  tell. 

The  Ghurkas  start !     Not  readily 

Will  those  lithe  pigmies  of  the  hills 
Turn  back  for  flame,  or  shot,  or  steel ; 

But  here,  to-day.  'tis  courage  kills ! 
The  boldest  man  by  man  must  bleed  ; 
The  Ghurkas  can  not  do  this  deed  ! 

Dorsetshire  men,  and  Derbyshire — 

Right  gallant  corps — form  to  the  front ; 

Fearless  they  close  in  long-linked  ranks. 
Of  that  stern  gap  to  bear  the  brunt ; 

What  manhood  may,  and  loyalty, 

And  pride,  and  pluck,  this  foe  shall  see ! 

.Mas  !  too  dreadful  drives  that  hail 
Of  hissing  lead  1     The  constant  slain 

Roll,  cumbering  those  heroic  feet 

Which  would  advance  ;  the  bloody  plain 

Is  littered  o'er  with  red  and  black  ; 

Dorsetshires,  Derbyshires,  turn  back  ! 

And  loud,  from  sangar  and  from  crag. 
The  taunting,  bitter  screams  are  heard 

Of  tribes  who  mark  a  British  line 

Stayed,  baffled  ; — nay.  but  not  afeared  ! 

Eight  thousand  muskets  keep  the  hill  ; 

And  that  Red  Bridge  untraversed  still ! 

Then,  from  gray  hollows  where  they  crouch 
The  sons  of  Scotland  silent  gather — 

Wild  indigo  and  tamarisks  brush 

The  limbs  bred  in  the  purple  heather — 

The  Gordon  Highlanders  fall  in — 

Pipers  and  all — Hell's  Bridge  to  win. 

"  Men  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  ! " 

Colonel  Mathias  loudly  cries, 
"  The  General's  orders  are  to  take. 
At  any  needful  sacrifice, 
Yonder  position  !     His  we'll  make  it. 
The  Gordon  Highlanders  will  take  it !  " 

To  skirl  of  pipes  and  gleam  of  blades 
The  glorious  band  leaps  joyous  forth, 

Drowning  the  muskets  on  the  hill 
With  slogan  from  the  North. 

Stay  them  !     Death's  self,  Hell's  self,  give  ground 

When  Gordons  to  the  battle  bound ! 

Fierce,  splendid,  faithful,  stream  our  Scots 
To  lightsome,  homely  Highland  lilt ; 

Too  swift  for  Fate,  too  bold  to  fail. 
Rush  buskin,  plume,  and  kilt. 

The  fifty  yards  of  fire  are  passed  ; 

The  savage  ridge  is  gained  at  last  ■ 

Down  from  the  emptied  sangars  fly 
Those  rebel  hordes  ;  the  flaming  hill 

Is  cleared !  the  grim  position  seized 
As  was  the  General's  will. 

The  Colonel's  simple  word  did  make  it, 
"  The  Gordon  Highlanders  will  take  it!" 

Dear  Brothers  of  our  Blood  !     The  cheers 
Which  hailed  you  conquerors,  as  ye  came 

'Mid  glad  battalions  welcoming  you, 

Down  marching  from  that  Hill  of  Flame, 

Echo  in  British  homes  to-day. 

From  North  to  South,  from  Thames  to  Tay. 

Folks  say  your  earliest  files  were  raised 

In  bonny  town  of  Aberdeen, 
Where  lads  King  George's  guinea  took 

A  Duchess"  lovely  lips  between.* 
Scots,  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders, 
The  country's  kiss  is  yours,  like  hers ! 

— Sir  Edwin  Arnold  in  the  London  Telegraph. 

k  Alludiog  to  the  story  that  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Gordon  offered  each 
in  willing  to  join  her  husband's  new  regiment  a  kiss  and  a  guinea. 


A  great  fuss  has  been  raised  in  Honolulu  over  the  pro- 
posed sale  by  the  government  at  public  auction  of  the  crown 
silver,  glass,  and  chinaware  that  were  in  use  during  the  reign 
of  the  Kamehamehas  and  Queen  Liliuokalani.  The  stuff 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  government  at  the  time  of 
the  overthrow  and  has  been  in  storage  ever  since.  Curio 
collectors  and  relic  hunters  have  been  after  it  ever  since,  and 
the  government  has  twice  refused  large  sums  for  the  lot. 
Some  time  ago  a  lot  of  "  royal  "  crockery  was  sold,  and 
common  plates  brought  as  high  as  twelve  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  each.  All  the  glassware  is  marked  with 
the  royal  crown,  under  which  is  inscribed  "  K.  K.  I.," 
denoting  King  Kalakaua  the  First.  The  choicest  selec- 
tion among  the  chinaware  consists  of  a  wonderfully 
rich  set  of  dishes  with  green  border.  It  was  known  in 
the  royal  house  as  the  green  set,  and  consists  of  over  six 
thousand  pieces.  It  was  a  present  to  Kalakaua  from  the 
Emperor  of  France.  All  the  chinaware  has  the  royal  mono- 
gram in  the  centre  of  each  plate.  The  silver  is  all  elaborate 
and  consists  of  beefsteak  trays,  hot-water  dishes,  vegetable 
dishes,  and  many  other  pieces.  There  is  also  a  good  deal 
of  crockery  in  the  collection.  Many  historical  articles  from 
the  reigns  of  the  Kamehamehas  and  Kalakaua,  including  a 
pair  of  crowns  will  be  sold.  Some  people  claim  that  the 
government  has  no  right  to  the  stuff,  but  that  it  ought  to  go 
to  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  kings. 


The  Ohio  legislature  will  be  asked  at  the  next  session  to 
repeal  the  Woman  Suffrage  law  of  that  State,  on  the  ground 
that  it  costs  the  people  Si  5,000  a  year  without  any  material 
increase  of  vote  cast.  In  the  spring  of  1S95,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  5,831  women  registered  and  4>945  voted. 
In  the  spring  of  1S96,  2,728  registered  and  1,632  voted  ;  aj 
falling  off  in  one  year  of  3,103.  In  the  spring  of  1897,  408 
registered  ;  a  falling  off  from  the  first  year  of  5,420  ;  and 
228  voted.  At  the  last  registration  only  82  women  regis- 
tered. 


November  22,  1S97. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  CRITICS  IN  ACCORD 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Read  the  Opinions  expressed  by  them  in  the 
Chronicle*  the  Bulletin,  the  Argonaut* 
the  News  Letter*  Town  Talk  ; 
THE  "CHRONICLE,"  October  3lst- 

Solly  "Walter's  Chinese  Calendar. 

' "  As  '  The  First  Born '  has  scored  a  success  on  the 
stage,  so  the  '  California  Chinese  Calendar,"  with 
designs  for  each  month  by  Solly  Walter,  ought  to 
win  favor  among  lovers  of  art.  Mr.  Walter  is  one  of 
the  best  local  draughtsmen  in  black  and  white,  and 
his  work  here  has  evidently  been  a  labor  of  love.  His 
touch  is  always  sure,  and  whether  we  have  the  group 
of  children  looking  into  a  shop-window,  or  the  old 
woman  going  into  her  kitchen,  or  the  highbinder 
stalking  through  his  alley,  the  truth  and  reality  of 
Chinatown  are  brought  home,  precisely  as  they  are  in 
Powers's  play.  Printed  on  red  paper,  the  calendar  is 
strictly  Oriental.  As  a  holiday  gift  to  an  Eastern 
friend,  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  than  this 
calendar."  

THE  "BULLETIN,"  November  t3th- 

Chinese  Calendar  for  1S9S. 

"  No  one  catches  the  character  of  the  Chinese  as 
does  the  clever  artist,  Solly  Walter,  and  this  dainty 
piece  of  work  will  delight  all  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  a  copy. 

"  Every-day  scenes  in  Chinese  life  and  familiar 
types  are  depicted  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  and 
each  of  the  thirty  drawings  is  considered  the  gem  of 
the  collection,  until  the  one  following  is  seen. 

**  Every  one  in  San  Francisco  should  get  this  beau- 
tiful calendar  and  send  one  to  his  friends." 


THE  "ARGONAUT,"  November  Ist- 

A  California  Chinese  Calendar. 


"Solly  Walter  had  a  brilliant  inspiration  when  he 
thought  of  getting  out  his  California  Chinese  Calen- 
dar for  1898.  It  comes  out  now  very  appropriately 
when  the  Chinese  plays  by  Powers  and  Fernald  are 
creating  so  much  talk  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
and  even  in  London.  The  controversy  over  the 
merits  of  the  two  playwrights  has  given  an  impetus 
to  interest  in  things  Chinese,  and  the  friend  in  far- 
away cities  who  receives  one  of  these  bizarre  calen- 
dars will  count  himself  most  fortunate. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  on  their  oddity  alone  that  they 
will  depend  for  favor,  for  their  artistic  quality  is  of  a 
high  order.  On  each  of  the  twelve  cards,  one  for 
each  month,  which  with  frontispiece  and  tail-piece 
make  up  the  calendar,  are  shown  several  drawings  oi 
characteristic  Chinatown  types — barbers,  highbinders, 
cooks,  coolie  women,  nurse-girls,  actors,  and  chubby 
Chinese  babies — done  in  pen-and-ink  sketches  in  a 
dashing  fashion  that  admirably  brings  out  the  salient 
features  of  the  subjects." 


THE  "NEWS  LETTER,"  November  6th- 

"  Mr.  A.  M-.  Robertson,  the  Post  Street  bookseller, 
has  brought  out  a  Chinese  calendar  for  1898.  Each 
page  has  an  illustration  drawn  from  life  by  Solly 
Walter,  representing  the  Chinese  shop-keeper,  the 
merchants  child,  the  cook,  the  vegetable  peddler, 
the  pipe-maker,  or  some  other  typical  figure  of 
Chinatown.  The  sketches  are  life-like,  and  have 
been  well  reproduced.  The  large  paper  edidon  is 
printed  in  black  on  white  card,  on  pages  twelve  inches 
long  and  nine  and  a  quarter  inches  wide,  and  the 
cheaper  edition  is  on  white  paper  of  somewhat  smaller 
size.  The  calendar  will  serve  to  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  characters  seen  in  Chinatown  to  people 
resident  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  or  in 
foreign  countries." 

"TOWN   TALK,"  October  30th- 

Sonie  thing  New  in  Calendars. 
"  When  Wores,  Alexander,  and  joullin  successively 
made  successes  of  Chinese  sketches,  nobody  could 
have  foretold  the  fact  that  in  its  day  the  Chinese 
craze  would  grow  to  its  present  dimensions,  a  craze 
started  by  the  success  of  the  Chinese  tragedy.  '  The 
First  Born."  It  was  rather  a  bright  idea  of  Solly 
Walter  to  utilize  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  fad  does 
exist  in  getting  out  the  1898  calendars  that  every- 
body is  going  wild  over.  Have  you  seen  them  at 
Robertson's?  It  was  Mr.  A.  M.  Robertson,  by  the 
way.  who  published  and  copyrighted  the  calendars. 
They  are  in  two  styles.  One,  price  fifty  cents,  is  in 
black  and  white,  with  fourteen  pages  containing 
thirty  pen-and-ink  sketches.  Among  the  subjects 
represented  are  a  group  of  children,  shop-keeper, 
nurse  -  girl,  school  -  boy.  vegetable  -  peddler,  pipe  - 
maker,  cook,  actor,  children  at  play,  and  a  barber. 
The  same  figures  are  reproduced  upoo  Chinese  red 
in  the  other  calendar.  This  is  a  gorgeous  produc- 
tion and  representatively  Oriental  ;  price  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter.  There  has  never  been  seen  a  more 
attractive  calendar  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
publisher  will  no  doubt  be  kept  busy  filling  orders 
for  both  varieties." 


The  California 

Chinese  Calendar 

IS    ISSUED    I>"    TWO   STYXES: 

White  board— boxed 50  cts. 

Red  board,  wide  margins,  tied  with  silk — 
boxed S1.35 

Postage  10  cts.  additional  on  either  calendar. 

To  persons  residing  outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mr.  Robertson  would  suggest  their 
inquiring  at  their  local  bookstore  for  the 
Calendar.  If  not  to  be  had  there,  then  send 
to  the  publisher  and  order  will  be  611ed 
immediately.  "  As  a  holiday  gift  to  an 
Eastern  friend,  nothing  could  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  this  Calendar." 

A.  M.  ROBERTSON 

136  POST  STREET,  S.  F. 

Place   Orders   As   Soon  As   Possible. 


Balzac's  "'Cousine  Bette." 

Two  new  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Dent 
edition  of  Balzac's  Comedie  Humaine  which  is  being 
issued  in  English  translation  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  George  Saintsbury,  who  provides  a 
brief  critical  and  bibliographical  introduction  to  each 
volume.  They  are  "The  Seamy  Side  of  History," 
containing  "  L'Envers  de  l'Histoire  Contemporaine  " 
and  "  Z.  Marcas,"  and  "  Cousin  Betty,"  for  so  James 
Waring  translates  "  La  Cousine  Bette." 

The  latter  is  by  far  the  more  notable  of  the  two 
works.  Mr.  Saintsbury  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  Valerie  MarnerTe  might  better  give  the  book  its 
name,  but  there  will  be  few  to  agree  with  him. 
While  the  siren  who  accomplished  Hurot's  ruin  is  as 
prominent  in  the  story  as  Becky  Sharp  in  "Vanity 
Fair,"  and  is  in  some  respects  a  French  counterpart 
of  that  remarkable  young  woman,  the  most  charac- 
teristic type  in  it  is  Cousin  Bette,  "the  incarnation 
of  radical  hatred  of  superiority  of  any  kind,"  as  Mr. 
Saintsbury  justly  terms  her.  The  dogged  patience 
and  cruel  ingenuity  with  which  she  compasses  the 
ruin  of  her  beautiful  cousin's  life  are  qualities  of  a 
character  unique  in  literature.  Nor  can  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Saintsbury  in  his  judgment  that  Hector 
Hulot  is  "  a  rather  disgusting  and  wholly  idiotic  old 
fribble  rather  than  a  tragic  victim  of  Libitina."  Dis- 
gusting and  idiotic  he  undoubtedly  is  at  the  last,  but 
the  tragedy  of  his  fall  is  undeniable. 

The  first  of  the  two  volumes  is  translated  by  Clara 
Bell  and  the  second  by  James  Waring.  Each  is 
illustrated  with  three  etchings,  in  the  first  by  J. 
Ayton  Symington  and  in  the  second  by  W.  Boucher. 
They  are  tastefully  bound  in  green  cloth,  uniform 
with  the  other  volumes  of  the  series. 

Imported  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50  a  volume. 


beside  pretty  vignettes,  a  portrait  of  Johnson  and  a 
picture  of  his  birthplace.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  each. 

"The  Fall  of  the  Sparrow,"  by  Marie  Clothilda 
Balfour,  is  an  interesting  novel,  largely  concerned 
with  English  rural  life — with  a  religious  flavor — which 
has  been  published  in  their  Hudson  Library  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"The  Ian  Maclaren  Year-Book"  contains  for  each 
month  and  day  of  the  year  a  quotation,  pat  to  the 
occasion,  from  Mr.  Watson's  best-known  works. 
The  book  is  handsomely  bound  and  neatly  printed, 
and,  besides  its  tasteful  vignettes,  contains  a  page 
portrait  of  the  author.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co..  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Children's  Ways,"  by  James  Sully,  M.  A., 
LL.  D.,  consists  of  a  number  of  improved  selec- 
tions from  the  author's  "  Studies  of  Childhood,"  with 
some  additional  but  equally  attractive  matter.  The 
author  is  professor  of  philosophy  of  mind  and  logic  at 
University  College,  London  ;  and  despite  his  formid- 
able titles,  he  has  produced  a  delicately  written,  in- 
teresting, and  suggestive  book.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Social  ar.d  Ethical  Interpretations  in  Mental  De- 
velopment," by  James  Mark  Baldwin,  is  a  profound 
study  in  social  psychology  written  in  continuation  of 
the  author's  studies  in  genetic  psychology,  begun  in 
his  "Mental  Development  of  the  Child  and  the 
Race."    It  is  the  author's  aim   to  inquire,   in  this 


essay,  to  what  extent  the  principles  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  mind  apply  also  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  society.  The  book  has  been  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  used  in  the  universities  in  connection  with 
courses  in  psychology,  ethics,  and  social  sciences. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  S2-6o. 


Hittell's  "History  of  California  "   Completed 

The    fourth    volume    of    Theodore    H.    Hittell's  1 
"  History  of  California"  has  been  issued,  and   its 
publication    concludes   that    excellent    and    notable  1 
book.     This  volume   covers   a  long  period  of  our  ' 
State's  history,  and  includes  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  California's  strange  and  stirring 
life. 

Volume  four  begins  with  the  admission  of  the 
State,  its  organization,  and  the  administration  of 
Governor  Peter  H.  Burnett.  The  various  succeed- 
ing governorships  are  utilized  for  chapter  headings, 
and  under  them  the  historian  depicts  the  progress  of 
the  State,  in  all  its  phases  of  development,  with 
special  chapters  on  such  subjects  as  the  Pacific  Rail- 
roads, the  war  between  the  States,  constitutional  con- 
ventions, etc.  There  is  attention  in  detail  given  to 
the  vigilance  committees,  the  anti-Chinese  demon- 
strations, the  Sand-lot  riots,  dueling — notably  the  | 
Broderick-Terry  affair — the  filibustering  expeditions, 
the  bonanza  days,  mining-stock  crazes  and  mining 
ventures,  and  a  great  variety  of  topics  too  numerous 
for  elaboration  here.  We  may  recur  to  the  volume 
when  we  give  it  greater  space. 

The  book  closes  with  the  recent  administration  of 
Governor  Bartlett  and  his  lieutenant  and  successor, 
Governor  Waterman.  It  is  printed  and  bound  uni- 
formly with  the  previous  volumes,  and  contains  a 
complete  index  of  the  entire  book. 

Published  by  N.J.  Stone  &  Co.,  San  Francisco; 
sold  by  subscription  only  ;  price,  54.00. 


A  Story  of  Social  Washington. 

H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor's  novel.  "The  Vice  of 
Fools,"  has  appeared,  and  in  it,  with  deft,  epigram- 
matic touch,  the  author  has  sketched  American 
society — that  is  to  say,  the  froth  of  American  society, 
as  seen  in  the  kaleidoscopic  whirl  at  Washington. 
Men  of  the  world  and  their  womankind,  the  diplo- 
matic element,  government  officials,  the  new  rich, 
and  other  sources,  furnish  material  for  the  story. 
Then  there  is  the  gallant  young  Lieutenant  Hardy, 
and  the  girl  in  the  case,  whose  ' '  pride,  the  never- 
failing  vice  of  fools,"  leads  her  to  spoil  everything  in 
a  spasm  of  pique.  The  book  has  real  interest  for 
the  blast  class  it  was  written  about  and  for,  and  it 
certainly  is  meat  for  the  pessimists. 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &:  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.50. 


New  Publications. 
In  "Happiness,"  Horace  Fletcher  has  thoroughly 
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indicated  the  ways  and  means  of  insuring  it.  "  Fore- 
thought minus  Fearthought"  is  the  key  of  the  book, 
and  the  Christian  ideal,  humanized,  is  shown  to  be 
the  universal  desideratum.  Published  by  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Uncle  Sam's  Secrets,"  by  Oscar  Phelps  Austin, 
is  a  book  designed  to  interest  and  instruct  the  youth 
of  the  country  in  the  affairs  and  workings  of  the 
government.  It  is  a  narrative  story,  in  which  some 
bright  young  people  who  travel  about  learn  by  ob- 
servation what  the  book  is  meant  to  teach.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

The  second  and  third  of  the  six  volumes  of  Bos- 
well's  "  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson"  have  been  issued 
in  the  Temple  Classics  as  edited  by  Israel  Gollancz, 
M.  A.  They  are  printed  and  bound  in  the  dainty 
style  of  this  handy  little  series,  and  contain,  severally. 
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THE  Boston  Herald  recently  said:   "So  adequate  a  combina- 
■*-    tion  of  ability  and  cf  interest,  of  timeliness   and  of  perma- 
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nency,  of  criticism  and  description,  of  fiction  and  of  history, 
and.  finally  of  literature  and  of  art.  is  not  attained  by  any  other 
magazine."  In  the  pages  of  The  Century  appear  the  articles 
that  people  talk  most  about — those  which  attract  the  most  atten- 
tion in  the  world  of  letters.  Its  editorials  make  for  good  citizen- 
ship  ;  as  has  been  aptly  said,  "The  Century  stands  for  some- 
thing." 

'I  he  plans  for  the  coming  year  justify  the  publishers  in  the  be- 
lief that  not  only  will  all  of  the  cherished  traditions  of  the  past 
be  preserved,  but  that  the  magazine  will  make  a  distinct  advance, 
winning  new  friends  and  adding  many  new  subscibers.  The 
great  success  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  novel  of  the  American 
Revolution,  "  Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,"  will  make  of  special 
interest  the  announcement  of 

A  New  Novel  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
"THE  ADVENTURES  OF   FKAXCOIS" 

A  Story  of  the  French  Revolution. 

It  will  begin  in  an  early  number.  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  novel  of  New  York  life.  "  Good  Ameri- 
cans," began  in  the  November  CENTURY.  The  attractions  for  the  new  volume  can  not  be  better 
judged  than  by  the  following  list  of  important  features  which  appear  in  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber numbers. 


EIR    MITCHELL. 


NOVEMBER 


Beginning  the  Volume. 


Sold  everywhere. 


First  chapters  of 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  novel 

"  GOOD  AMERICANS." 

Andree's  Flight  into 

the  Unknown. 

Impressions  and  Photographs  of  an 
Eye- Witness. 

THE    SULTAN     OF    TUKKEY 

ON  THE 

ARMENIAN  QUESTION. 

An  interview  with  the  Sultan  by  the  Hon.  A.  W. 
Terrell,  ex-minister  to  Turkey,  giving  the 
Sultan's  side  of  the  Armenian  troubles  which  he 
desires  Mr.  Terrell  to  communicate  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Stories  by 
Frank  K.  Stockton, 
and  by  the  author  of 

"  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub." 

Poems  by  Bret  Harte  and 
James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
A  Map  in  Color  of 

Greater  New  York. 

Contributions  from  Mark  Twain 
and  John  Burroughs. 

AN  IMPERIAL  DREAM. 

A  woman's  reminiscences  of  Mexico  during  the 
French  Intervention. 

"  Mozart,"  by  Edvard  Grieg. 

"  GALLOPS." 

The  first  of  a  group  of  strikingly  original  stories 
about  horses,  by  a  new  writer. 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


DECEMBER 

Christmas  Issue.        Ready  Dec.  1st. 

Four  Engravings  by  T.  Cole 

after  Gainsborough. 

Merry  Christmas  in  the 

Tenements, 
By  Jacob  L.  Riis,  author  of  "  How  the  Other 
Half  Lives."     Illustrated  by  Hambidge. 

Edwin  Booth  in  London. 
A  Religious  Painter. 

The  work  of  Fritz  von  Uhde.     Illustrated. 

TENNYSON  AND  HIS 

FRIENDS  AT  FRESHWATER 

Reminiscences  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  com- 
panionship of  the  poet,  published  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  present  Lord  Tennyson.     Superbly 

illustrated. 

The  Morning-Glories  of  Japan. 

By  the  author  of  "Jinrikisha  Days."  With  re- 
productions of  exquisite  paintings  by  Japanese 
artists. 

The  Author  of 

"A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas." 

Second  Installment  of 

Mrs.  Harrison's  Novel, 

"  Good  Americans." 

An  Essay  by 

the  late  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker 

on  "  The  Causes  of  Poverty." 

Second  Part  of 

James  Whitcomb  Riley's  Poem, 

"  Rubaiyat  of  Doc  Sifers," 

begun  in  November. 

SIX    COMPLETE   STORIES 

by  Henry  van  Dyke,  Marion  Manville  Pope,  and 

others.     Etc.,  etc..  etc. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


General  Porter's  "  Campaigning  with  Grant." 
' '  Campaigning  with  Grant  "  is  a  distinct  and  pecul- 
iarly valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  war 
between  the  States.  General  Horace  Porter,  aid-de- 
camp to  General  Grant  in  all  his  Eastern  campaigns, 
is  the  author  of  the  boo'-:,  and  bis  voice  on  that 
period  is  authoritative.  In  November.  1896.  the 
book  began  serially  to  appear  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, and  it  was  not  concluded  until  October.  1897. 
It  has  now  been  issued  in  book-form,  in  a  single, 
handsome  volume.  General  Porter  intended  his 
work  to  be  a  supplement  to  the  "  Personal  Memoirs 
of  General  Grant."  and  he  has  very  ably  presented 
that  view  of  his  chief  which  Grant,  of  couise,  could 
not  give. 

General  Porter  begins  his  narrative  with  an  account 
of  his  first  meeting  with  Grant,  and  from  there  to  the 
conclusion  the  author  permits  his  readers  to  join  the 
'"official  family"  and  become  acquainted  with  Grant 
as  he  was  known  by  his  devoted  staff. 

Gradually,  and  without  effort.  Grant's  powerful 
character  is  revealed,  and  most  interesting  and  un- 
usual glimpses  are  given  of  his  bearing  in  camp  and 
in  battle  and  of  his  personal  life  and  habits.  The 
book  is  not  by  any  means  devoted  merely  to  sounding 
the  general's  praises.  The  author  does  not  endeavor 
to  picture  an  immortal.  He  consistently  paints  the 
human  Grant  ;  and  in  doing  50  he  has  due  regard  for 
the  background  and  frame-work  which  is  to  form  the 
setting  for  his  subject. 

An  illustration  of  the  furious  tragedy  in  which  this 
calm  and  masterly  hero  played  the  leading  part  is 
found  in  the  appended  quotation  from  the  book. 
The  scene  is  the  battle-field  before  Spotsylvania 
Court  House.  Lee's  men  had  made  five  desperate 
assaults  in  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  retake  the 
Confederate  main  line  of  earthworks.  The  salient 
"bloody  angle  "  was  the  key  to  those  works  : 

The  battle  near  the  "angle"  was  probably  the 
most  desperate  engagement  in  the  history  of  modern 
warfare,  and  presented  features  which  were  abso- 
lutely appalling.  It  was  chiefly  a  savage  hand-to- 
hand  fight  across  the  breastworks.  Rank  after  rank 
was  riddled  by  shot,  and  shell,  and  bayonet- thrusts, 
and  finally  sank,  a  mass  of  torn  and  mutilated 
corpses  ;  then  fresh  troops  rushed  madly  forward  to 
replace  the  dead,  and  so  the  murderous  work  went 
on.  Guns  were  run  up  close  to  the  parapet,  and 
double  charges  of  canister  played  their  part  in  the 
bloody  work..  The  fence-rails  and  logs  in  the  breast- 
works were  shattered  into  splinters,  and  trees  over  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  were  cut  completely  in 
two  by  the  incessant  musketry  fire.  A  section  of  the 
trunk  of  a  stout  oak-tree  thus  severed  was  afterward 
sent  to  Washington,  where  it  is  still  on  exhibition  at 
the  National  Museum.  We  had  not  only  shot  down 
an  army,  but  also  a  forest.  The  opposing  flags 
were  in  places  thrust  against  each  other,  and  mus- 
kets were  fired  with  muzzle  against  muzzle.  Skulls 
were  crushed  with  clubbed  muskets,  and  men  stabbed 
to  death  with  swords  and  bayonets  thrust  between 
the  logs  in  the  parapet  which  separated  the  com- 
batants. Wild  cheers,  savage  yells,  and  frantic 
shrieks  rose  above  the  sighing  of  the  wind  and  the 
pattering  of  the  rain,  and  formed  a  demoniacal  ac- 
companiment to  the  booming  of  the  guns  as  they 
hurled  their  missiles  of  death  into  the  contending 
ranks.  Even  the  darkness  of  night  and  the  pitiless 
storm  failed  to  stop  the  fierce  contest,  and  the  deadly 
strife  did  not  cease  till  after  midnight.  Our  troops 
had  been  under  fire  for  twenty  hours,  but  they  still 
held  the  position  which  they  had  so  dearly  pur- 
chased. 

My  duties  carried  me  again  to  the  spot  the  next 
day,  and  the  appalling  sight  presented  was  harrow- 
ing in  the  extreme.  Our  own  killed  were  scattered 
over  a  large  space  near  the  "angle,"  while  in  front 
of  the  captured  breastworks  the  enemy's  dead,  vastly 
more  numerous  than  our  own,  were  piled  upon  each 
other  in  some  places  four  layers  deep,  exhibiting 
every  ghastly  phase  of  mutilation.  Below  the  mass 
of  fast-decaying  corpses,  the  convulsive  twitching  of 
limbs  and  the  writhing  of  bodies  showed  that  there 
were  wounded  men  still  alive  and  struggling  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  their  horrid  entombment. 
Every  relief  possible  was  afforded,  but  in  too  many 
cases  it  came  too  late.  The  place  was  well  named 
the  "  Bloody  Angle." 

In  the  campaign  before  Cold  Harbor  there  oc- 
curred an  incident  which  illustrated  two  of  Grant's 
strongest  characteristics  : 

Rawlins  rode  with  the  general  at  the  head  of  the 
staff.  As  the  party  turned  a  bend  in  the  road  near 
the  crossing  of  the  Totopotomoy.  the  general  came 
in  sight  of  a  teamster  whose  wagon  was  stalled  in  a 
place  where  it  was  somewhat  swampy,  and  who  was 
standing  beside  his  team  beating  his  horses  brutally 
in  the  face  with  the  butt-end  of  his  whip,  and  swear- 
ing with  a  volubility  calculated  to  give  a  sulphurous 
odor  to  all  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Grant's 
aversion  to  profanity  and  his  love  of  horses  caused 
all  the  ire  in  his  nature  to  be  aroused  by  the  sight 
presented.  He  dashed  toward  the  teamster,  and 
raising  his  clenched  fist,  called  out  to  him  :  "  What 
does  this  conduct  mean,  you  scoundrel?  Stop  beat- 
ing those  horses!"  The  teamster  looked  at  him, 
and  said  coolly,  as  he  delivered  another  blow  aimed 
at  the  face  of  the  wheel-horse  :  "  Well,  who's  drivin' 
this  team  anyhow — you  or  me?"  The  general  was 
now  thoroughly  angered,  and  his  manner  was  by  no 
means  as  angelic  as  that  of  the  celestial  being  who 
called  a  halt  when  Balaam  was  disciplining  the  ass. 
' '  111  show  you,  you  infernal  villain  ! "  he  cried,  shaking 
his  fist  in  the  man's  face.  Then,  calling  to  an  officer 
of  the  escort,  he  said  :  "  Take  this  man  in  charge, 
and  have  him  tied  up  to  a  tree  for  six  hours  as  a 
tent  for  his  brutality."  During  the  stirring 
:f  that  day's  battle  the  general  twice  referred 
- :    ;he  incident  in  vehement  language,  showing  that 


the  recollection  of  it  was  still  rankling  in  his  mind. 
This  was  the  one  exhibition  of  temper  manifested  by 
him  during  the  entire  campaign,  and  the  only  one  I 
ever  witnessed  during  my  many  years  of  service  with 
him. 

General  Porter  gives  a  sympathetic  glimpse  of 
Grant's  domestic  life  under  difficulties  in  the  field  : 

Mrs.  Grant,  formerly  Miss  Julia  Dent,  was  four 
years  younger  than  the  general.  She  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Professor  Moreau's  finishing-school  in  St. 
Louis,  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  instruction  in 
its  day.  and  was  a  woman  of  much  general  intelli- 
gence and  exceedingly  well  informed  upon  all  public 
matters.  She  was  noted  for  her  amiability,  her  cheer- 
ful disposition,  and  her  extreme  cordiality  of  man- 
ner. She  was  soon  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  all 
the  members  of  the  staff,  and  was  quick  to  win  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  every  one  at  head- quarters. 
She  visiied  any  officers  or  soldiers  who  were  sick. 
went  to  the  cook  and  suggested  delicacies  for  their 
comfort,  took  her  meals  with  the  mess,  kept  up  a 
pleasant  run  of  conversation  at  the  table,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  cheerfulness  of  headquarters.  She  had 
visited  her  husband  several  times  at  the  front  when 
he  was  winning  his  victories  in  the  West,  and  had 
learned  perfectly  how  to  adapt  herself  to  camp  life. 
She  and  the  general  were  a  perfect  Darby  and  Joan. 
They  would  seek  a  quiet  corner  of  Lis  quarters  of  an 
evening,  and  sit  with  her  hand  in  his,  manifesting  the 
most  ardent  devotion  ;  and  if  a  staff-officer  came 
accidentally  upon  them,  they  would  look  as  bashful 
as  two  young  lovers  spied  upon  in  the  scenes  of  their 
courtship.  In  speaking  of  the  general  to  others,  his 
wife  usually  referred  to  him  as  "Mr.  Grant."  from 
force  of  habit  formed  before  the  war.  In  addressing 
him,  she  said  "  Ulyss,"  and  when  they  were  alone,  or 
no  one  was  present  except  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
family,  she  applied  a  pet  name  which  she  had  adopted 
after  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  and  called  him  "Vic- 
tor." Sometimes  the  general  would  tease  the  chil- 
dren good-naturedly  by  examining  them  about  their 
studies,  putting  to  them  all  sorts  of  puzzling  mathe- 
matical questions,  and  asking  them  to  spell  tongue- 
splitting  words  of  half  a  dozen  syllables. 

The  visit  of  Senator  Nesmith,  of  Oregon,  to  the 
winter  camp  at  City  Point  calls  for  a  number  of 
stories,  one  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

One  day  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  me  a  message 
that  he  would  like  to  see  me  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment, at  the  earliest  moment,  on  a  matter  of  public 
importance.  Well.  I  was  rather  flattered  by  that. 
1  says  to  myself:  "Perhaps  the  whole  Southern 
Confederacy  is  moving  on  Stanton,  and  he  has  sent 
for  a  war  Democrat  to  get  between  him  and  them 
and  sort  of  whirl  'em  back."  I  hurried  up  to  his 
office,  and  when  I  got  in  he  closed  the  door,  looked 
all  around  the  room,  like  a  stage  assassin,  to  be  sure 
that  we  were  alone,  then  thrust  a  telegram  under 
my  nose,  and  cried,  "  Read  that !  "  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  have  appeared  scared,  and  tried  to  find  a 
trap-door  in  the  floor  to  fall  through,  but  I  didn't. 
I  ran  my  eye  over  the  dispatch,  seeing  that  it  was 
addressed  to  me  and  signed  by  lngalls,  and  read : 
"  KJat-a-wa  ni-ka  sit-kum  mo-litsh  weght  o-coke 
kon-a-mox  lum."  Stanton,  who  was  glaring  at  me 
over  the  top  of  his  spectacles,  looking  as  savage  as  a 
one-eyed  dog  in  a  meat-shop,  now  roared  out, 
"  You  see  I  have  discovered  everything  !  "  I  handed 
back  the  dispatch,  and  said,  "Well,  if  you've  dis- 
covered everything,  what  do  you  want  with  me?" 
He  cried:  "  I'm  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  inter- 
cept every  cipher  dispatch  from  officers  at  the  front 
to  their  friends  in  the  North,  to  enable  them  to 
speculate  in  the  stock-markets  upon  early  informa- 
tion as  to  the  movements  of  our  armies."  I  said  : 
"  Well.  I  can't  help  but  admire  your  pluck  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  you  omitted  one  little  matter  :  you  for- 
got to  read  the  dispatch."  "  How  can  I  read  your 
incomprehensible  hieroglyphics  ?  "  he  replied.  "  Hie- 
roglyphics —  thunder  !  "  I  said  ;  "  why.  that's 
Chinook."  "And  what's  Chinook?"  he  asked. 
"What!  you  don't  know7  Chinook?  Oh,  I  see 
your  early  education  as  a  linguist  has  been  neg- 
lected," I  answered;  "why,  Chinook  is  the  court 
language  of  the  North -Western  Indian  tribes.  ln- 
galls and  I,  and  all  the  fellows  that  served  out  in 
Oregon,  picked  up  that  jargon.  Now  I'll  read  it  to 
you  in  English  :  '  Send  me  half-barrel  more  that 
same  whisky."  You  see,  lngalls  always  trusts  my 
judgment  on  whisky.  He  thinks  I  can  tell  the 
quality  of  the  liquor  by  feeling  the  head  of  the  barrel 
in  the  dark."  That  was  too  much  for  the  great 
War  Secretary,  and  he  broke  out  with  a  laugh  such 
as  I  don't  believe  the  War  Department  had  ever 
heard  since  he  was  appointed  to  office ;  but  I 
learned  afterward  that  he  took  the  precaution,  never- 
theless, to  show  the  dispatch  to  an  army  officer,  who 
had  served  in  the  North- West,  to  get  him  to  verify 
my  translation.  As  Genera!  Grant  knew  a  good 
deal  of  Chinook,  he  was  able  to  appreciate  the  joke 
fully,  and  he  enjoyed  the  story  greatly.  Nesmith 
had  served  to  enliven  the  camp  for  several  days  with 
his  humorous  reminiscences  of  life  in  the  West,  and 
when  he  left  every  one  parted  with  him  with  genuine 
regret. 

General  Porter  gives  a  detailed  and  familiar  ac- 
count of  the  campaign  which  ended  at  Appomattox 
Court-House.  His  description  of  the  scene  of  Lee's 
surrender  is  .particularly  vivid.  He  concludes  his 
book  with  an  excellent  chapter  devoted  to  Grant's 
place  in  military  history,  in  which  he  says  : 

Most  of  the  conspicuous  soldiers  in  history  have 
risen  to  prominence  by  gradual  steps,  but  the  Union 
commander  came  before  the  people  with  a  sudden 
bound.  Almost  the  first  sight  they  caught  of  him 
was  at  Donelson.  From  that  event  to  the  closing 
triumph  of  Appomattox  he  was  the  leader  whose 
name  was  the  harbinger  of  victory.  He  was  un- 
questionably the  most  aggressive  fighter  in  the  entire 
list  of  the  world's  famous  soldiers.  He  never  once 
yielded  up  a  stronghold  he  had  wrested  from  his  foe. 
He  kept  his  pledge  religiously  to  ' '  take  no  backward 
steps."  For  four  years  of  bloody  and  relentless  war 
he  went  steadily  forward,  replacing  the  banner  of 
his  country   upon  the   territory  where  it  had  been 


hauled  down.  He  possessed  in  a  striking  degree  , 
every  characteristic  of  the  successful  soldier.  His  I 
methods  were  all  stamped  with  tenacity  of  purpose,  j 
originality,  and  ingenuity.  He  depended  for  his  , 
success  more  upon  the  powers  of  invention  than  of 
adaptation,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  been  compared  1 
at  different  times  to  nearly  every  great  commander  j 
in  history  is  perhaps  the  best  proof  that  he  was  like  ] 
none  of  them.  .  .  . 

His  magnanimity  to  Lee,  his  consideration  for  his  I 
feelings,  and  the  generous  terms  granted  him,  served  | 
as  a  precedent  for  subsequent  surrenders,  and  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  about  a  prompt  and  abso- 
lute cessation  of  hostilities,  thus  saving  the  country  I 
from  a  prolonged  guerrilla  warfare. 

He  was  possessed  of  a  moral  and  physical  courage  ! 
which  w  as  equal  to  even'  emergency  in  which  he  was  i 
placed.  He  was  calm  amid  excitement,  patient  under 
trials,  sure  in  judgment,  clear  in  foresight,  never  de-  1 
pressed  by  reverses  or  unduly  elated  by  success.  He  1 
was  fruitful  in  expedients,  and  had  a  facility  of  re-  | 
source  and  a  faculty  of  adapting  the  means  at  hand  I 
to  the  accomplishment  of  an  end  which  never  failed 
him.  .  .  . 

While  his  achievements  in  actual  battle  eclipse  by 
their  brilliancy  the  strategy  and  grand  tactics  em-  | 
ployed  in  his  campaigns,  yet  the  extraordinary  com-  I 
binations  effected,  and  the  skill  and  boldness  exhibited  j 
in  moving  large  armies  into  position,  should  entitle 
him  to  as  much  credit  as  the  qualities  he  displayed  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy.     With   him 
the  formidable  game  of  war  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
master. 

The  book  will  soon  be  issued,  handsomely  illus- 
trated, by  the  Century  Company,  New  York. 
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ANNOUNCE. 


SECOND    EDITION. 

PHYLLIS  IN  BOHEMIA, 

A  fanciful  story  by  L.  H.  BlCKFORD  and 
Richard  Stillman  Powell.  Illustrated 
with  many  pictures  in  color  by  ORSON 
Lowell,  and  a  cover  design  by  Frank 
Hazenplug.  i6mo.,  $1.25. 
The    book    is    delicious    light   comedy.  —  Public 

Opinion. 

One  of  the  daintiest  and  most  charming  of  stories. 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  it  is  not  the  freshest  and  daintiest  and  altogether 

the  most  fascinating  of  the  lighter  books  of  the  fall. 

then  my  judgment  is  sadly  at  fault. — Buffalo  Courier 


SECOND   EDITION. 

WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW. 

A  new   novel   by   Henry  James,     nmo., 

Si. 50. 

Henry  James'  masterpiece.  —  Chicago  Times  - 
Herald. 

A  notable  work  of  fiction. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  book  contains  some  of  the  author's  cleverest 
dialogue. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  book  is  an  admirable  study  of  life,  not  a 
"realistic"  picture  of  life,  but  life  felt  and  inter- 
preted by  a  rich  imagination.  The  book  should  add 
largely  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  James. — Indianapolis 
News. 

It  is  impossible,  hot  as  we  are  from  the  first  read- 
ing of  it.  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  this  new  book  by  Mr.  Henry  James.  It  is  a 
work  of  art  so  complex,  so  many-colored,  so  vari- 
ously beautiful,  that  one  must  get  it  in  a  certain  per- 
spective of  time  before  one  shall  find  a  formula  that 
may  even  partly  express  it.  ...  It  is  as  if  one  came 
from  one's  first  intimate  communion  with  a  new  im- 
mortal ;  for  each  new  work  of  art  achieved — is  it 
not  a  new  immortal  ?  One  is  bewildered,  one  is  a 
little  intoxicated.  The  splendid  voice  still  rings  in 
one's  ears,  the  splendid  emotions  still  vibrate  in  one's 
heart. — London  Chronicle. 

The  FOURTH  NAPOLEON 

A  romance  by  Charles  Benham.     nmo., 

$1.50. 

An  accurate  account  of  the  history  of  the  Fourth 
Napoleon,  the  coup  d'gtat  which  places  him  on  the 
throne  of  France,  the  war  with  Germany,  and  his 
love  intrigues  as  emperor.  A  vivid  picture  of  con- 
temporary politics  in  Paris. 

HAPPINESS. 

A  successor  to  "  Menticulture."   By  Horace 

Fletcher.     i:mo.,  $1.00. 

The  favorable  reception  which  Mr.  Fletcher's  first 
book,  "Menticulture."  met  with  has  been  the  en- 
couragement towards  the  publication  of  a  new  vol- 
ume of  simple  philosophy  adapted  to  every-day  life. 
The  book  is  written  in  an  admirably  direct  and  rea- 
sonable style,  and  its  suggestions  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness  can  not  fail  to  attract. 


LITERARY  STATESMEN 

And  Others.  By  NORMAN  HAPGOOD. 
i2mo.,  $1.50.     A  book  of  essays  on  men 

seen  from  a  distance. 

Essays  from  one  of  our  younger  writers,  who  is 
already  well  known  as  a  man  of  promise,  and  who 
has  been  given  the  unusual  distinction  of  starting  his 
career  by  unqualified  acceptance  from  the  English 
reviews.  Scholarly,  incisive,  and  thoughtful  essays, 
which  w  ill  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  contemporary 
criticism. 

THE  VICE  OF  FOOLS. 

A  new  society  novel  of  Washington  life  by 
H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  author  of 
"  Two  Women  and  a  Fool,"  "  An  Ameri- 
can Peeress,"  etc.,  with  ten  full  -  page 
illustrations  by  Raymond  M.  Crosby, 
i6mo.,  $1.50. 

The  great  success  of  Mr.  Chatfi eld-Taylor's  society 
novels  gives  assurance  of  a  large  sale  to  this  new 
story.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  few  persons  in 
this  country  are  better  qualified  to  treat  the  ' '  smart 
set"  in  various  American  cities,  and  the  life  in  diplo- 
matic circles  offers  an  unusual  picturesque  oppor- 
tunity. 

EAT  NOT  THY  HEART. 

A  new  novel  by  Julien  GORDON,  author  of 
"A    Diplomat's     Diary,"    etc.        i6mo., 

$1.25. 

A  story  of  considerable  power.  —  Minneapolis 
Journal. 

Julien  Gordon  stands  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
our  writers  of  society  novels.  —  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Mrs.  Cruger's  dialogue  is  crisp, .  satiric,  and 
piquant. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

For  The  Love  OfTonita 

And  Other  Tales  of  the  Mesas  by  Charles 
Fleming  Embree,  with  a  cover  in  three 
colors  from  a  painting  by  Fernand 
Lungren,  i6mo.,  $1.25. 

In  the  great  and  ever-increasing  army  of  "local 
colorists,"  Mr.  Charles  Fleming  Embree  deserves  a 
foremost  place.  His  volume  of  short  stories  of  the 
great  Southwest,  "For  the  Love  of  Tonita  and 
Other  Tales  of  the  Mesas,"  is  full  of  good  things. 
Mexicans,  Spaniards,  cow-punchers,  sheep- herders, 
are  all  excellently  drawn  and  there  is  a  freshness  and 
a  charm  about  each  of  these  stories  that  make  it  a 
delight.  In  one  or  two  the  delicate  pathos  recalls 
some  of  the  earlier  of  Bret  Harte's  work,  while 
"  His  Terrifying  Nemesis,"  the  story  told  by  a  cow- 
puncher  of  the  wooing  of  an  unwilling  swain  by  a 
ladv  who  "laid  a  heap  o'  store  by  her  instincks," 
and  found  it  hard  "  fer  a  woman  with  instinks  fer  to 
be  an  old  maid,"  is  as  full  of  broad, 'rollicking  humor 
as  anything  of  its  kind  that  has  been  written  in  re- 
cent years. — New  York  Sun. 
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Henry  James's  Novel  of  Divorce. 

Henry  James's  books  are  not  easily  describable  in 
half  a  hundred  lines,  and  his  latest  production, 
"  What  Maisie  Knew,"  is  even  less  amenable  than 
the  generality  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  a  problem  novel  in  a  field  hitherto  but  little  ex- 
ploited. Mr.  James  himself  touched  upon  it  in  his 
short  story,  "The  Chaperone,"  in  which  a  young 
woman  just  on  the  threshold  of  life  deems  it  her  duty 
to  rehabilitate  her  mother  in  the  social  world,  that 
feather-brained  lady  having  made  the  mistake  of 
deserting  her  husband  for  a  dashing  gentleman  who 
took  her  over  to  the  Continent — Mr.  James's  stories 
are  always  of  England  nowadays — and  finally  de- 
serted her  or  died  or  otherwise  left  her  on  her  own 
entirely  inadequate  resources. 

Maisie,  however,  is  a  mere  child.  Her  parents 
figure  in  a  more  or  less  exalted  circle  of  English 
society,  and,  after  going  their  own  ways  for  some 
years,  are  imprudent  enough  to  shed  their  cloak  of 
respectability  in  the  divorce  court.  Both  being 
equally  culpable,  the  court  decrees  that  Maisie  shall 
live  half  the  year  under  the  guidance  of  each  parent, 
and,  going  from  one  to  the  other,  Maisie  becomes 
the  unconscious  carrier  of  their  bitter  messages. 
Being  enlightened  as  to  her  position,  she  adopts  a 
policy  of  silence  and  obliviousness  to  the  attitude  of 
her  parents.  In  time,  however,  Maisie's  father  mar- 
ries her  new  governess,  who  is  no  better  than  she 
should  be  and  no  worse  than  Maisie's  mother  had 
been,  and  Maisie's  mother  marries  a  man  who  sub- 
sequently elopes  with  the  new  wife  of  Maisie's 
father.  In  fact,  Maisie  grows  up  in  a  moral  atmos- 
phere beside  which  that  of  the  barn-yard  is  positively 
monastic.  The  final  problem  comes  when  this  still 
innocent  child  has  to  choose  her  own  course.  What 
choice  she  makes  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  dis- 
cover from  the  book  itself. 

The  problem  discussed  in  this  book  is  one  of  deep 
interest  to  all  who  love  their  fellow-men,  and  Mr. 
James  presents  it  forcibly  and  in  a  way  to  hold  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  end.  He  indulges  in  his 
usual  verbal  intricacies,  his  paradoxes,  his  intellectual 
somersaults  in  "  the  blue,"  but  one  reads  on  through 
the  seven  hundred  and  forty  pages  with  unflagging 
curiosity  and  enjoyment. 

Published  by  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.50-  ^ 

Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry. 

"  Irish  Idylls,"  by  Jane  Barlow,  handsomely 
illustrated  and  bound,  has  been  printed  in  an 
American  edition  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  Irish 
people  who  emigrated  from  Connaught  or  else- 
where in  Ireland,  and  for  the  edification  of  those 
Americans  who  know  little  about  the  unhappy  land 
with  which  the  book  is  concerned.  The  author  has 
given  a  faithful  transcript  of  nature  and  life  as  they 
reallv  are  amid  the  sombre  bogs  of  Connemara  and 
Western  Ireland.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  civilized 
country  there  are  people  whose  lives  are  more  for- 
lorn than  those  of  the  Connemara  folk  ;  and  Miss 
Barlow's  portrayal  of  them  in  their  out-of-the-world 
villages,  in  their  petty  strifes,  their  pinching  poverty, 
their  loves,  their  disappointments,  and  their  triumphs, 
has  attracted  wide  attention.  The  touches  of 
human  nature  in  the  book  find  a  responsive  chord. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 


For  Students  of  Pedagogics. 

The  "  Bibliography  of  Education,"  by  W.  S. 
Monroe,  A.  B-,  has  appeared  in  the  International 
Education  Series  edited  by  William  T.  Harris,  A. 
M.,  LL.  D.f  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. The  book  contains  the  title,  author,  pub- 
lisher, and  date  of  every  considerable  work  on  the 
history  of  education,  educational  criticism,  systematic 
theories  of  education,  and  the  art  or  practice  of  edu- 
cation. There  are  twenty-two  different  minor  groups, 
such  as  "Methods  of  Instruction,"  "School  Ad- 
ministration," "  Kindergarten,"  "  Education  of  De- 
fective Children,"  "  Professional  Education,"  "  Phys- 
ical Education  and  School  Hygiene,"  "  Education  of 
Women,"  and  "School  Systems." 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New- 
York  ;  price,  S2-o°- 

Taine  as  a  Traveler. 

"Journeys  Through  France,"  by  H.  A.  Taine, 
D.  C.  L.,  contains  a  record,  written  in  a  pleasant, 
easy  style,  of  the  impressions  gained  by  the  author 
on  a  tour  through  rural  France.  It  is  a  book  which 
will  meet  with  great  favor  among  intelligent  persons 
who  desire  to  enrich  their  minds  by  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  of.  France  other  than  the  rather 
abnormal  Parisian  types.  M.  Taine's  previous  books 
are  sufficient  recommendation  for  the  acceptance  of 
this  peculiarly  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to 
his  works.  It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  travel  with  a  man 
so  celebrated  as  a  litterateur,  traveler,  historian, 
artist,  and  philosopher,  through  the  little-exploited, 
little-known  regions  of  France  outside  of  Paris  and 
called  "  the  provinces." 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $2.50. 

A  School  History  by  McMaster. 
The  publication  of    "A   School   History  of   the 
United  States,"  by  John  Bach  McMaster,  is  an  event 


of  much  educational  importance.  The  author  is 
professor  of  American  history  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and,  beside  his  experience  as  a 
teacher,  he  has  the  success  of  his  "A  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States  "  to  justify  the  present 
volume. 

In  this  book  Professor  McMaster  has  treated  the 
Colonial  period  rather  as  the  childhood  of  the  coun- 
try, and  has  dwelt  more  thoroughly  upon  the  his- 
tory made  after  we  reached  our  "  majority,"  in  the 
maturer  years  after  the  Declaration  which  made  the 
colonies  a  nation.  The  history  is  written  boldly,  the 
attention  of  the  student  being  directed  to  causes 
and  results  rather  than  to  isolated  events.  Pro- 
fessor McMaster  sees  his  field  in  liberal  perspective. 
The  maps  are  an  important  feature  of  the  book. 
The  illustrations  are  original  and  commendable. 

Published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $i-oo. 


Publishers'  Fall  Announcements. 

Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  announce  a  long  list  of 
original  and  interesting  fiction,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  : 

Henry  James's  first  study  of  child-life,  "What 
Masie  Knew";  "Eat  Not  Thy  Heart,"  by  Mrs. 
Cruger  ("Julien  Gordon"),  a  story  of  life  at -a 
luxurious  country-place  on  Long  Island  and  of  the 
jealousy  of  a  fanner's  wife  toward  ricft  city  people  ; 
"The  Vice  of  Fools."  by  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  a 
story  of  Washington  society;  "For  the  Love  of 
Tonita,"  by  Charles  Fleming  Lawrence,  a  volume  of 
breezy  tales  of  the  South  -  West ;  "Phyllis  in 
Bohemia,"  by  L.  H.  Bickford  and  Richard  Stillman 
Powell,  a  pretty  story  of  the  Bohemians  of  New 
York  ;  "  Literary  Statesmen  and  Others,"  by  Norman 
Hapgood,  a  book  of  essays  on  men  "seen  from  a 
distance";  "Happiness,"  by  Horace  Fletcher,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  his  "  Menticulture,"  which  is  now 
in  its  nineteenth  thousand  ;  and  ' '  The  Fourth  Na- 
poleon," by  Charles  Benham,  a  romance  detailing 
the  coup  d  'Mat  which  places  the  Fourth  Napoleon  on 
the  throne  of  France, 

Some  additional  announcements  of  D.  Appleton 
and  Company  include  : 

"  Marriage  Customs  of  all  Countries."  by  the  Rev. 
H.  N.  Hutchinson;  "English  Literature,"  by  Ed- 
mund Gosse  ;  "  The  Freedom  of  Henry  Meredyth," 
by  M.  Hamilton;  "Sweethearts  and  Friends."  by 
Maxwell  Gray  ;  a  new  edition  in  colors  of  Mr.  F.  M. 
Chapman's  "  Bird- Life,"  with  seventy-five  fac-simile 
colored  plates  ;  a  new  edition  of  "  City  Government 
in  the  United  States,"  by  Alfred  R.  Conkling,  with  a 
chapter  on  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  ;  and 
a  new  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's 
novels,  "The  Trespasser,"  "The  Translation  of  a 
Savage,"  "The  Trail  of  the 'Sword, "  and  "Mrs. 
Falchion." 
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Master,  and  Servant  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion," by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  whose  "  Hugh 
Wynne,  Free  Quaker "  was  a  successful  feature  of 
the  past  year.  Under  the  title  of  "Gallops,"  there 
will  be  a  collection  of  stories  about  horses  and 
people  who  like  horses.  Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson, 
an  American  woman  who  lived  in  Mexico  during  the 
French  intervention  and  knew  most  of  the  notable 
persons  of  the  time,  will  contribute  a  series  of 
papers  entitled  "A  Woman's  Reminiscences  of  the 
French  Intervention  in  Mexico."  In  a  series  en- 
titled Heroes  of  Peace,  Jacob  A.  Riis  will  write 
of  "  Heroism  in  the  Fire  Department."  Gustav 
Kobb6  of  "Heroism  in  the  Life-Saving  Service." 
Herbert  Ward  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward  of  "Heroes  of  the  Deep,"  and  others  of 
"  Every-Day  Heroism."  Timothy  Cole's  notable  en- 
graving of  the  great  English  masterpieces  will  be  con- 
tinued. Papers  on  Tennyson  and  his  friends  appear 
in  the  November  and  December  numbers.  A  nota- 
ble feature  of  the  December  number  will  be  "  Merry 
Christmas  in  the  Tenements,"  by  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
There  will  be,  in  the  same  number,  six  short  stories 
by  Hayden  Carruth,  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Lillie 
Hamilton  French,  and  David  Gray.  A  sketch  of 
Clement  C.  Moore,  the  author  of  the  famous  poem 
beginning  "  'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,"  will 
be  furnished  by  Clarence  Cook.  Eliza  Ruhamah 
Scidmore  will  write  of  "  The  Wonderful  Morning 
Glories  of  Japan,"  and  the  late  General  Francis  A. 
Walker  will  discuss  "  The  Causes  of  Poverty." 


California's  Great  Gift 

California 

Girl 

Calendar 

50c. 


The  finest  Calendar  ercr  issued. 
Six  beautiful  drawings  by  GER  TK  i  ~PE 
PARTINGTOX. 

DODGE  BOOK*  STATIONERY  CO. 

112  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

ANNOUNCES    THE 

THIRD    EDITION,    JUST    READY, 

—OF— 

ALFRED,    LORD    TENNYSON. 

A    MEMOIR 

BY    HIS    SON. 

Two  Volumes.    Medium  8vo.    Price  §10. OO  net. 

With  rare  judgment  his  biographer  has  set  in  their  proper  places  a  very  considerable  mass  of 

poetry  hitherto  unpublished.  .  .  .  There  is  also  to  be  found  in 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie     these  pages  a  mass  of  literary  opinion,  comment,  and  judgment 

says  in  of  the  highest  value.     In  a  word,  Tennyson's  biography  reflects 

THE    OUTLOOK:         and  transmits  the  richness  of  his  life.     It  reports  and  conserves 

so  much   of  his  verse,  his  talk,  his  expression  of  every  sort  that 

it  must  be  regarded  as  essentially  his  own  production,  and  therefore  as  forming  an  integral 

part  of  his  complete  work. 

FOURTH    EDITIOX,    EV    PREPARATION. 


The  Century  Magazine  in  1898. 
With  its  November  number,  the  Century  Maga-  , 
zine  entered  upon  its  twenty-seventh  year.     In  it  is 
begun  a  new  serial  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,   en-  ' 
titled  "Good  Americans,"  a  novel  of  New  York  life. 
Another  notable  serial   which   is   to  appear  in   the 
forthcoming  volume  is   "The  Adventures  of  Fran- 
fois :     Foundling,    Adventurer,    Juggler,     Fencing- 


"A  matter  of  extraordinary  interest,"  begins  the 
Springfield  Republican,  "  is  the  publication  of" 

The  Letters  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 

EDITED  BY 
FREDERIC  G.  KEXYOX, 

With,  a  Few  Biographical   Additions,  Por- 
traits, and  Other  Illustrations. 

Cloth.     Crown  8vo.     $4.00. 

The  first  edition  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
booksellers. 

The  second  edition  will  he  ready 
November  20th. 

In  the  pair  of  wonderful  volumes  published  by  the 

Macmillans,  there  is  a  true  life-poem. 

The  an   expression  of  a  personality  sound 

Transcript,     and  sweet  and    wholesome,    rounded 

Boston.        andheathful.  .  .  .  The  "  Letters  "  are 

very  well  edited,  with  discrimination, 

reserve,   and    taste.      Never  since   the    publication 

of   the    "Letters    of   Agassiz"   has    there    been    a 

nobler    revelation   of   character    in    a    biographical 

volume. 

The  letters  now  presented  to  the  public  are  precisely 
as   they    came  from   the  pen  of   the 
The  writer,  and  we  are  reminded  that  it  is 

Commercial  Mrs.  Browning's  character,  and  not 
Advertiser,  her  genius,  which  is  delineated  in 
New  York,  these  valuable  contributions  to  litera- 
ture, and  which  enable  us  to  gain  addi- 
tional knowledge  of  one  who  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  the  Victorian 
Age. 


Birdcraft. 


A  Field  Book  of  Two  Hundred  Song,  Game, 
and  Water  Birds. 


MABEL  OSGOOD  WRIGHT. 

j      8vo.     Linen.     52.50.     New  Edition,  with  Illustra- 
:  tions  by 

LOUIS  AGASSIZ   FUERTES. 

Even  if  this  volume  were  devoid  of  illustrations,  it 

would  be  welcome  as  an  addition  to 

I  The  Evening    English  literature.      It  is  more  than 

Bulletin,        an  accurate   and  comprehensive  de- 

Pkila.  scription  of  all  the  birds  one  is  likely 

to  find  in  an  extended  search.     It  is 

also  an  introduction  to  them  and  their  haunts,  .  .  . 

so  that  neither  bird  nor  observer  need  go  astray  for 

want  of  full  information. 


Yankee  Ships 
and  Yankee  Sailors. 

Tales  of  the  War  of  1812. 

BY 

JAMES  BARXES. 

Cloth.     Crown  8vo.     $1-50.     With  Thirteen  Illus- 
trations specially  drawn  for  the  book  by 

Carleton  T.  Chapman  and 

Rufus  F.  Zogbaum. 

The  old-time  sailor  has  been  placed  on  board  his 

ship  again,  and  around  incidents  that  are  historical 

the  author  has  woven  short  narratives  in  a  breezy, 

attractive  style. 


MR. 


CORLEONE. 

CRAWFORD'S   NEW   NOVEL 


Of    Italian    Life,    Completing    the    SARACINESCA    SERIES, 

Two  Volumes  in  a  Box,  t         TH  IRD  EDITION,  now  in  the  hands  or  the  Booksellers. 

Price,  82.00.  FOURTH    EDITION,  Sou  in  Preparation. 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS: 

It  is  by  far  the  most  stirring  and  dramatic  of  all  the  author's  Italian  stories.  .  .  .  Th« 
The  Times,  Plot  is  a  masterly  one,  bringing  at  almost  every  page  a  fresh  surprise,  keep- 
Ncw  York!     ing  the  reader  in  suspense  to  the  very  end. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  written  no  greater  novel  than  "  Corleone."     The  plot  of  this  story  of 
the  MAFIA  is  tremendous  in  its  close-woven  unity,  its  swift  succession  of 
The  Tribune,     dramatic  climaxes,  and   the  amazing  crescendo  of  cumulative   effects  that 
Chicago.  sweeps  the  interest  irresistibly  on  to  the  very  end. 


CORLEONE. 


PUBLISHED     BY 


THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New_York. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  book  of  unusual  importance  is  Justin  McCarthy's 
"  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life,"  which  is  soon  to  be 
issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  There  is  scarcely 
an  important  figure  in  the  European  history  of  the 
past  four  decades  who  is  not  mentioned,  and  Mr. 
McCarthy's  equipment  for  the  task  of  preparing  this 
life  is  attested  by  his  long  public  service  and  his  ex- 
cellent "  History  of  our  Own  Times." 

Mr.  Bellamy's  "  Equality,"  which  the  Appletons 
published  not  many  months  ago,  bids  fair  to  be  one 
of  the  most  widely  translated  books  in  the  language. 
One  of  the  latest  propositions  received  by  the  pub- 
lishers is  for  a  translation  into  Bulgarian. 

Captain  Charles  King's  latest  novel,  ' "  The  Gen- 
eral's Double."  which  has  just  been  published  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  is  the  first  long  novel  he 
has  written  for  several  years. 

Of  the  "  New  Letters  of  Napoleon  I.,"  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  an 
English  critic  says,  "  for  brutality  and  persuasiveness 
these  letters  can  not  be  matched  in  the  literature  of 
the  world."  The  "  New  Letters,"  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  were  omitted  from  the  collection  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  the  Third, 

James  Barnes,  the  successful  writer  of  naval  stories 
for  young  readers,  will  publish  through  the  Macmil- 
lan Company  "Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailors,"  a 
volume  of  tales  of  1812. 

A  book  of  travels  by  the  late  Charles  A.  Dana, 
which  is  now  passing  through  the  press  of  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  will  be  published  under  the  title 
of  "A  Summer  Journey."  It  contains  accounts  of 
a  recent  trip  through  Russia  and  the  Caucasus. 
Messrs.  Appleton  will  publish  in  the  fall  of  1S98  a 
biography  of  Mr.  Dana,  which  will  include,  besides 
many  important  letters,  the  chapters  of  war  reminis- 
cences which  are  to  appear  serially  in  one  of  the  mag- 
azines. 

"  A  Queen  of  Hearts,"  which  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  is  said  to  be  the 
strongest  novel  Elizabeth  Phipps  Train  has  written 
since  "  A  Social  Highwayman." 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  ready  a  new  volume 
of  stories  of  life  in  India  by  Flora  Annie  Steel,  the 
author  of  "On  the  Face  of  the  Waters."  The  new 
book  is  entitled  "  In  the  Permanent  Way,"  and  con- 
tains about  a  dozen  short  stories,  among  which  may 
be  noted  especially  a  remarkable  tale  of  an  old  Mo- 
hammedan carver  of  tortoise-shell  combs,  entitled 
"A  Tourist's  Ticket."  This  is  said  to  be  a  very 
characteristic  bit  of  work  of  Mrs.  Steel's,  written  in 
her  best  vein. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Appletons'  Town  and 
Country  Library  is  "  Miss  Providence,"  by  Dorothea 
Gerard. 

The  current  number  of  the  Round  Table  is  the 
first  in  its  new  and  enlarged  form  ;  it  will  henceforth 
appear,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month,  as  a  maga- 
zine for  youth,  published  simultaneously  in  New 
York  and  London. 

F.  Anstey  of  "Vice  Versa"  and  "The  Tinted 
Venus"  fame  has  just  finished  a  new  book,  which 
bears  this  strange  title,  "Baboo  Hurry  Bungsho 
Jabberjee,  B.  A."  Mr.  Anstey  describes  the  learned 
Baboo  at  large  in  London,  and  the  book  is  replete 
with  ingenious  absurdities.  The  publishers  are  the 
Messrs,  D.  Apppleton  and  Company. 

Amelie  Rives's  new  novel,  "  A  Damsel  Errant,"  is 
issued  by  the  Lippincotts  in  their  Lotos  Library. 

Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  have  bought  out  Stone 
&  Kimball's  business  and  are  now  handling  all  their 
books.  These  include  the  "Works  of  E.  A.  Poe," 
edited  by  Stedman  and  Woodberry  ;  the  novels  of 
Gilbert  Parker,  Hamlin  Garland,  and  Clinton  Ross  ; 
the  Green  Tree  Library  ;  Ibsen's  works  ;  and  many 
recent  books  that  have  created  a  stir  in  the  literary 
world. 

Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle — the  latter  well  known 
throughout  Europe  as  an  authority  on  the  art  of 
fence — are  the  joint  authors  of  "The  Pride  of 
Jennico."  which  the  Macmillan  Company  is  soon  to 
publish.  It  is  a  romance  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  hero  is  a  scion  of  an  English 
Jacobite  house  who  becomes  possessed  of  a  semi- 
feudal  estate  in  the  Bohemian  marches. 

Something  has  been  heard  of  a  new  story  by 
Anthony  Hope,  which  we  shall  get  by  and  by.  Its 
title  is  "Born  in  the  Purple,"  and  it  is  a  romance  in 
his  best  style  of  rapid  adventure.  The  story  is  all 
ready,  but,  as  it  will  first  be  serialized,  it  can  not  ap- 
pear in  book-form  under  a  year. 

The  publication  of  "  The  General  Manager's 
Story  ;  or,  Old-Time  Reminiscences  of  Railroading 
in  the  United  States,"  which  was  announced  for  this 
month  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  has  been  post- 
poned to  allow  for  its  serial  publication  early  nest 
year.    The  author  is  Herbert  E.  Hamblen. 


THE    OPERA    SEASON. 


Mr.  Otto  Bendix  gave  the  second  of  his  series  of 

piano  recitals  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  16th, 

at  the  Byron  Mauzy   HalL      He  was  assisted  by 

:n   Marquardt,  the  violinist.     An  apprecia- 

.  e  audience  enjoyed  the  excellent  programme. 


With  the  exception  of  the  repetition  of  "La 
Boheme "  and  the  orchestral  concert  of  Sunday 
evening  last,  the  recent  performances  of  the  Italian 
Opera  Company  call  for  very  little  comment. 

Evidently  works  like  "La  Favorita,"  "II  Trova- 
tore,"  and  "  Rigoletto"  have  completely  lost  their 
hold  upon  the  opera-going  public,  except,  possibly, 
when  rendered  by  artists  of  the  very  highest  rank  : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  novelties  such  as  "  La 
Boheme"  and  "Manon  Lescaut"  are  certain  to 
draw  crowded  houses. 

Four  operas  of  the  old  Italian  school  have  been 
performed  within  the  past  few  days — "  La  Favorita," 
"  Rigoletto,"  "  II  Trovatore,"  and  "  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor."  In  no  instance  did  any  of  these  operas 
succeed  in  drawing  large  houses,  but  for  each  repeti- 
tion of  "  La  Boheme"  there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  attendance,  showing  very  clearly  the  advance 
in  the  musical  taste  of  the  public  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  work  of  the  artists  in  opera  of  the  old  school 
was  satisfactory  enough  if  judged  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  average  Italian  company,  but  the  operas 
themselves  failed  to  arouse  any  especial  enthusiasm. 

With  "  La  Boheme"  the  case  is  entirely  different, 
but,  even  so,  it  is  most  singular  that  the  house  on 
Tuesday  evening  did  not  more  fully  represent  the  in- 
terest of  our  cultured  musical  people.  No  fault  cer- 
tainly could  be  found  with  the  performance,  for  the 
music  gave  every  opportunity  to  the  artists  for  the 
display  of  their  talents  to  the  best  advantage.  A 
more  thoroughly  conscientious  and  efficient  rendition 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  Perhaps  it  has  scarcely 
been  realized  by  those  who  have  witnessed  these  per- 
formances that  at  least  two  of  the  principals — Mon- 
tanari  and  Agostini — are  young  artists  just  com- 
mencing their  career.  Montanari  has  had  but  six 
months'  stage  experience  and  Agostini  but  little 
more.  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  their 
work  is  really  remarkable  and  gives  great  promise  of 
future  distinction. 

The  orchestral  concert  on  Sunday  evening  last  was 
worthy  of  a  better  attendance.  The  programme 
was  well  selected  throughout,  and  the  orchestral 
numbers  were  very  finely  rendered,  thanks  to  Signor 
Vallini's  admirable  conducting.  He  gave  us  three 
numbers  never  before  heard  in  San  Francisco, 
namely,  a  symphony  from  Verdi's  "  La  Forza  del 
Destino,"  another  symphony  from  the  same  com- 
poser's "  Vespri  Siciliani,"  and  the  intermedia  from 
Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut."  The  latter  was  a  de- 
lightful foretaste  of  the  opera,  which  is  to  be  given 
next  Monday  evening  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States. 

The  libretto  has  been  arranged  from  the  Abb6 
Provost's  well-known  book.  The  opera  is  in  four 
acts.  In  the  first  the  scene  is  laid  in  Amiens,  the 
second  in  Paris,  the  third  at  Havre,  and  the  last  in 
New  Orleans ;  the  orchestral  intermedia  coming  in 
between  the  second  and  third  acts. 

Puccini  wrote  the  opera  in  1893,  when  it  was  pro- 
duced with  great  success  in  Turin. 

The  motive  of  the  intermedia  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Chevalier  Des  Grieux  to  seek  in  the  New  World 
the  happiness  that  is  denied  him  in  his  own  country. 

The  music  of  "Manon  Lescaut"  is  of  course  of 
the  advanced  Italian  school  to  which  we  have  lately 
become  accustomed,  and,  if  anything,  there  is  per- 
haps a  greater  development  on  Wagnerian  lines. 
This  appears  to  be  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
orchestration,  where  the  composer  has  used  the 
brass  instruments  much  more  freely  than  in  "La 
Boheme,"  but  never  to  the  detriment  of  the  strings 
and  wood- wind. 

In  the  second  act,  there  is  a  superb  solo  for  the 
soprano,  besides  several  concerted  numbers  in  the 
third  and  last.  The  music  during  the  scene  in  the 
desert  is  most  touching  and  full  of  pathos — in  fact, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  ' '  Manon  Les- 
caut" will  create  as  much  of  a  furore  as  "La 
Boheme." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  company  during  their 
engagement  may  produce  Puccini's  latest  work,  "  La 
Tosca  "  and  Massenet's  "  Werther." 

Donald  de  V.  Graham. 


The  Tamalpais  Scenic  Railway's  time-table  has 
been  altered,  in  compliance  with  an  intelligent  sug- 
gestion from  one  of  its  patrons.  Now,  outing- 
parties  may  leave  town  after  breakfast  and  stay  all 
day  on  the  mountain  ;  or  they  may  leave  after 
luncheon  and  return  to  town  for  dinner  ;  or  they 
may  go  up  after  dinner,  see  the  sunset,  stay  all  night, 
and  return  to  business  in  the  morning.  Their  ad- 
vertisement is  to  be  found  on  another  page. 


$2,000  00 

Schilling's  Best  baking  pow- 
der is  soda  and  cream  of  tartar 
and  nothing  else. 

Oh  yes — lots  of  know-how; 
and  that's  the  main  point  after 
all. 


A   Thanksgiving  Appeal. 

The  Argonaut  makes  its  annual  appeal  for  its  pet 
charity,  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  calls  upon  its 
friends,  and  commends  to  them  this  most  excellent  of 
all  the  benevolent  institutions  of  San  Francisco. 
Young  ladies  of  society,  accomplished  girls  from 
luxurious  homes,  providing  themselves  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  with  delicacies  for  the  sick,  seek  invalids 
in  poor  homes,  strangers  in  hospitals,  the  poor  and 
destitute  who  are  hiding  their  sorrows,  their  poverty, 
and  their  pride  in  humble  dwellings,  forsaken,  forgot- 
ten, friendless.  To  these  our  girls  carry  their  sunny 
countenances,  their  breezy  manners,  their  gentle 
voices,  their  soothing  touches,  and  the  gloomy  cham- 
ber or  the  dull  hospital  ward  lights  up  with  the  glow 
of  sympathy,  and  into  the  dark  recesses  of  room, 
and  memory,  and  heart  there  enters  the  rosy  light  of 
hope,  confidence,  courage.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  bouquet  of  brilliant  flowers,  smelling  of 
the  day-dawn  and  the  dew,  is  better  than  medicine  ; 
a  luscious  peach,  a  great  golden  orange,  a  cluster  of 
purple  grapes,  accompanied  by  kindly  words,  un- 
locks the  memory  of  wrongs  long  endured  and  un- 
seals the  fountain  from  which  sorrows  flow. 

Our  girls  of  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission  are  doing  this  kind  of  sentimental  charity, 
and  it  requires  labor  and  money — money  to  purchase 
and  labor  to  distribute  ;  three  hundred  dollars  for  a 
carriage  fund,  something  more  for  the  purchase  of 
delicacies  to  tempt  the  nerveless  palate,  wines  to  in- 
vigorate and  strengthen,  and  now  and  then  an  hour's 
airing  in  Golden  Gate  Park  to  some  sick,  pale-faced 
girl.  Carriages  and  wagons  are  wanted  to  distribute 
Thursday's  Thanksgiving  dinner — turkeys,  chickens, 
game,  roasts  of  beef,  celery,  cranberries  for  sauce, 
mince-pies,  coffee,  sugar,  fruit  for  dessert,  plums  for 
a  pudding  —  enough  to  fill  ever  so  many  great, 
bouncing  baskets,  to  be  distributed  to  poor  families 
where  a  good  dinner  is  not  the  subject  of  an  every- 
day's  thanksgiving.  To  our  rich  and  generous  gen- 
tlemen, to  our  ladies  in  luxurious  homes,  to  our 
young  bachelors  in  clubs,  to  our  grocers,  fruit- 
dealers,  and  prosperous  business  men,  we  say : 
"  Remember  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  and 
before  you  eat  your  own  dinners  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Thursday,  November  25th,  send  your  gifts  to 
No.  631  Sutter  Street." 


The  first  of  the  Channing  Auxiliary's  Tuesday  lect- 
ures will  take  place  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  on 
November  23d  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Professor  Bernard  Moses,  of  the  State  University, 
will  be  the  lecturer,  and  his  subject  will  be  "  Life  in 
the  Ancient  Capital  of  lapan." 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 

Have  Just  Published 
The   General's  Double. 

A   New    Novel.     By    CAPTAIX    CHARLES 

KING.  U.  S.  A.,  author  of  "Captain  Blake." 
etc.      With    illustrations    by     J.     STEEPLE 
DAVIS.     i2rao.     Cloth.  51.25. 
For  several  years  Captain  King  has  written  no  long 
story.     His   readers    will    therefore    greet   with    especial 
welcome   this  important  novel  of  kindred  length  and  in- 
terest with   "A  Colonel's  Daughter"    and    "Marion's 
Faith." 

King  Washington. 

A  Romance  of  the  Hudson.  By  ADELAIDE 
SKEEL    and    WILLIAM    H.    BREAK- 
LEY.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 
Washington  is  at  the  present  time  the  foremost  figure 
in  literary  interest,  as  Napoleon  was  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Two  startling  incidents  in  his  career  enter  into  the  plot  of 
this  story,  which  is,   at  the  same  time,  a  channing  love- 
tale. 

Chalinette. 

A   New   Novel.     By  CLINTON  ROSS,   author 

of  "The   Scarlet   Coat,"    "  Zuleka,"   etc.     i2mo. 

Cloth    extra,     deckle    edges,     with    frontispiece, 

$i-5°. 
Mr.  Ross  has  made  such  a  name  for  himself  as  one  of 
the  most  notable  among  the  new  school  of  writers,  that 
this,  the  longest  and   most  careful  piece  of  work  from  his 
pen,  is  sure  of  instant  success. 

A  Queen  of  Hearts. 

A  New   Novel.     By   ELIZABETH   PHIPPS 

TRAIN,    author  of  "A   Social   Highwayman," 
etc.     i2mo.     Cloth,  deckle  edges,  Si-25. 
The  strongest   and   most    intensely  interesting  novel 

written  by  Miss  Train  since  the  appearance  of  "A  Social 

Highwayman .' ' 

The  Pride  of  the  Mercers 

A  New  Novel.     By  T.   C.  DeLEOX.  author  of 
"Creole  and  Puritan,"  etc     12100.     Cloth,  deckle 
edges.  Si- 25. 
Seldom  has   Southern  pride  and  nobility  of  character 

and  the   fascination  of  Southern  life  been  given  such  a 

graceful  setting  as  in  this  able  novel  by  one  of  the  best 

known  of  Southern  authors. 

A  Danisel  Errant. 

A      New     Novel.      By     AMELIE      RIVES, 

author  of  "The  Quick  or  the  Dead?"  etc.,  etc. 

To  be  issued  in    "The   Lotos   Library."     i6mo. 

Polished  buckram,  75  cents. 
A   few  years  since   a   novel  by  this  startling  writer 
would  mark  an  epoch   in   the    book   world.     At    present 
her  works   of  fiction   axe   as   few  as  they  are  charming, 
the  present  book  being  an  entirely  new  departure. 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,    or  will  be 

sent,  post-paid,  by  the   Publishers   upon 

receipt  of  price. 

715  and  717  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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At  the  Cross-Roads. 

By  F.  F.  Montresor,  author  of  "Into  the 
Highways  and  Hedges,"  "False  Coin  or 
True?"  "The  One  who  Looked  On,"  etc. 
i6mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"Miss  Montresor  has  the  skill  in  writing  of  Olive 
Scbreiner  and  Miss  Harraden,  added  to  the  fullness  of 
knowledge  of  life  which  is  a  chief  factor  in  the  success  of 
George  Eliot  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  .  .  .  There  is 
as  much  strength  in  this  book  as  in  a  dozen  ordinary  suc- 
cessful novels.  ' — London  Literary  World. 

"  I  commend  't  to  all  my  readers  who  like  a  strong, 
cheerful,  beautiful  story.  It  is  one  of  the  truly  notable 
books  of  the  season." — Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 

Baboo  Hurry  Bungsho 
Jabberjee,  B.  A. 

By  t.  Anstey,  author  of  "Vice  Versa."  "The 
Giant's  Robe,"  "  The  Tinted  Venus,"  etc. 
Illustrated.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

In  this  irresistibly  amusing  picture  of  the  edu- 
cated Baboo  in  England  Mr.  Anstey's  delightful 
humor  finds  its  happiest  expression.  The  impos- 
sible language  of  Jabberjee,  his  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures in  the  streets  and  shops  of  London,  and 
on  railways,  his  ridiculous  social  mischances,  his 
dc"but  as  a  sportsman,  and  bis  exhibition  of  legal 
acumen  in  the  courts,  are  perfect  in  their  ingenious 
absurdity,  and  make  up  a  chronicle  which  will  be 
laughed  over  and  quoted  by  many  a  reader. 

Industrial  Freedom. 

By  David  Macgregor  Means.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  the-  Hon.  David  A.  Wells. 
i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Means  deals  frankly  and  directly  with  ques- 
tions which  are  now  uppermost  in  the  public  mind. 
In  a  fair  and  candid  manner  he  discusses  the  present 
relations  of  labor  and  capital,  the  efficacy  of  legisla- 
tion in  dealing  with  economics,  the  results  of  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  the  advisa- 
bility of  restricting  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  corporations,  and  kindred 
topics.  His  arguments  deserve  the  attention  of 
those  sincerely  benevolent  persons  who  have  been 
led  to  give  support  to  socialistic  remedies  because 
of  their  sympathy  with  the  poor.  Many  considera- 
tions are  presented  showing  that  these  remedies 
tend  to  aggravate  the  evils  which  they  are  adver- 
tised to  cure. 

Miss  Providence. 

By  Dorothea  Gerard,  author  of  "A  Spot- 
less Reputation,"  "  An  Arranged  Mir- 
riage,"  "  The  Rich  Miss  Riddell."  etc' 
No.  229,  Town  and  Country  Library. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  Si-oo  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

This  accomplished  writer  is  so  well  established 
in  the  favor  of  readers  of  fiction  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  announce  her  new  novel,  which  deals 
in  large  part  with  English  country  life.  The  story 
is  full  of  interest,  and  is  certain  to  increase  the  au- 
thor's popularity. 

APPLETOXS' 

HOME-READING  BOOKS. 

Two  New  Volumes. 

Uncle  Robert's  Visit. 

The  Third  Volume  in  Uncle  Robert's  Geogra- 
phies. By  Francis  .  W.  Parker.  Illus- 
trated.    i2mo.     Cloth,  50  cents,  net. 

These  books  of  Colonel  Parker,  if  read  by  the 
school  children,  and  especially  by  the  older  youth 
who  have  left  school,  will  suggest  a  great  variety 
of  wavs  in  which  real  mental  growth  and  increase 
of  practical  power  may  be  obtained.  The  reading, 
so  far  as  possible,  should  be  accompanied  by  per- 
sonal observation,  investigation,  and  experiment. 

Harold's  First  Discoveries. 

The  first  volume  in  Nature-Study  Readers. 
By  J-  w-  Troeger.  i2mo.  Cloth,  30 
cents  net. 

The  first  of  a  progressive  and  graded  series  of 
books  for  the  study  of  natural  objects  that  present 
themselves  to  children  in  their  ordinary  surrc  ->i- 
ings  and  occupations,  and  that  are  generally  within 
their  reach. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers;  or  -mill  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 
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for  wearing  stockings  and  garters  over  tights,  but  not 
in  nearly  so  startling  a  style. 

There  are  a  few  plums  in  this  dramatic  tapioca 
pudding.  Miss  Jeanette  Bageard  is  clever  in  her 
imitation  of  Yvette  Guilbert.  The  two  Irish  scrub- 
ladies  amuse  the  audience  for  a  time.  But  the 
stars  of  the  piece  are  easily  two  Jewish  gentlemen, 
who  attempt  to  negotiate  a  pass  at  the  Casino  box- 
office,  and  who  subsequently  sing  a  song  concerning 
the  attempt  of  one  Hoffenstein  to  get  the  insurance 
on  his  "  mairtchendize"  by  taking  a  can  of  kerosene 
down  into  his  cellar,  the  burden  of  their  refrain  being 
"  Dere'll  be  a  hot  time  in  de  old  store  to-night." 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


At  the  Baldwin  on  last  Monday  evening  there  was 
a  tense,  strained  feeling  apparent  among  the  audi- 
ence. This  was  the  first  great  New  York  company 
in  a  great  New  York  success  which  had  been  pro- 
duced since  Mr.  Frohman's  fulmjnation.  The  Bald- 
win audience  felt  that  it  was  upon  trial.  It  did  not 
wish  to  express  disapproval  of  another  great  New 
York  success  without  just  cause,  and  thereby  prove 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Frohman's  accusations  that  San 
Francisco  was  hypercritical,  impossible  to  please, 
and  fond  of  "roasting"  shows.  It  saw  upon  its- 
programmes  that  the  play  was  to  be  presented  by  the 
New  York  Casino  company,  that  the  book  was 
written  by  Mr.  Hugh  Morton,  the  music  by  Mr. 
Gustave  Kerker,  and  that  the  play  was  produced 
under  the  stage  direction  of  Mr.  George  Lederer. 
The  Baldwin  audience  knew  that  this  piece  had  run 
to  crowded  houses — in  New  York  ;  that  pages  had 
been  given  to  reproductions  of  its  scenes  and  person- 
ages by  the  illustrated  journals — in  New  York  ;  and 
that  it  had  given  pleasure  to  apparently  refined  and 
presumably  critical  audiences — in  New  York. 

Therefore,  the  Baldwin  audience  was  inclined  to 
be  not  unkindly,  not  to  be  over-critical — in  short,  to 
be  easily  amused.  But  receptive  as  was  its  mood, 
"  In  Gay  New  York"  proved  a  little  too  much  for 
even  the  good-natured  audience  of  Monday  night. 
It  is  a  farrago  of  nonsense,  and  not  very  clever  non- 
sense at  that.  It  is  the  same  style  of  piece  as  Edward 
Evangeline  Rice's  "1492."  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be 
an  imitation  of  that  burlesque,  but  it  imitates  only 
the  weaker  features  and  none  of  the  clever  ones. 
For  example,  the  strange  events  which  took  place  in 
Union  Square  in  the  play  of  "1492  "were  imitated 
in  the  present  play.  The  irruption  of  Columbus  and 
his  merry  men  of  the  later  middle  ages  from  the 
Hoffman  House  Cafe"  into  Union  Square,  and  their 
encounter  there  with  short-skirted  fairies,  messenger- 
boys,  sports,  and  bunco-steerers  of  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  were  not  unamusing.  But  this 
idea  of  Rice,  triturated  with  Morton  and  diluted  with 
Kerker,  makes  very  weak  gruel  in  the  present  play. 
It  is  the  kind  of  play  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
laughter  going  on  all  the  time,  but  most  of  it  upon 
the  stage.1  This  is  unfortunate.  When  the  laughter 
comes  in  such  quantities  from  the  further  side  of  the 
footlights,  it  is  generally  a  faint  echo  only  which 
comes  from  the  hither  side  of  the  house. 

The  concocters  of  "In  Gay  New  York"  have  not 
stopped  at  so  recen.12.  trouvaille  as  "  1492."  They  go 
back  still  further  into  the  archaic  ages  of  the  actor's 
art,  into  paleozoic  playwrights'  time.  The  ancient  gag 
of  an  interruption  irom  the  audience,  the  actors  who 
go  and  sit  in  a  stage  box,  the  venerable  hayseed  who 
comes  down  the  centre  aisle  and  enters  into  a  heated 
dispute  across  the  orchestra  leader's  polished  caput 
with  the  low  comedian — are  not  all  of  these  familiar 
in  our  ears  as  household  words  ?  Were  they  not  old 
in  old  New  York  what  time  "In  Gay  New  York" 
was  not  yet  ? — what  time  Frank  Chanfrau,  with  his 
well-oiled  locks,  was  playing  the  fire-jakey  ? — when 
Billy  Florence  was  yet  unknown  to  fame,  and  Dun- 
dreary Sothern  was  a  struggling  general  utility  man  ? 
Were  not  these  gags  old  when  old  Barry,  the  oldest 
comedian  of  the  old  California  Theatre,  dead  now 
these  many  years,  was  yet  a  boy  ?  As  Hamlet  said 
of  the  moldy  bones  which  Barry  in  his  great  grave- 
digger's  role  so  often  proffered  to  the  melancholy 
Dane,  so  let  us  say  of  these  moldy  gags  :  "  Faugh  ! 
our  gorge  rises  at  them." 

But  if  the  New  York  success  of  such  a  puerile 
piece  as  this  can  not  but  give  cause  for  wonder  to  a 
San  Francisco  audience,  it  is  only  fair  to* say  that  the 
people  who  struggle  with  it  possess*  the  power  of 
amusing  such  an  audience  for  an  evening.  They 
laugh — not  heaitily,  it  is  true — but  still  they  laugh. 
They  laugh  not  at  the  play,  but  at  the  players. 
Eddie  Foy  has  that  venerable  role,  the  crushed 
tragedian,  which  is  so  decrepit  that  it  can  not  even 
cany  a  new  joke.  But  Foy  makes  the  best  of  his 
antique  part,  and  certainly  succeeds  in  making  his 
audience  laugh.  Probably  it  is  desperation  at  the 
antiquity  of  his  rdle  which  makes  him  originate  a 
piece  of  business  which  is  certainly  new,  to  wit, 
seizing  the  female  members  of  the  chorus,  one 
after  another,  and  suddenly  turning  them  upside 
down. 

These  same  members  of  the  chorus,  by  the  way, 
wear  some  handsome  costumes  of  an  extremely 
skimpy  nature.  In  fact,  one  set  of  costumes,  where 
they  wear  very  short  transparent  black  skirts,  flesh- 
colored  tights,  and  black  stockings  and  garters  over 
the  tights,  are  about  as  startling  a  costume  as  was 
ever  seen  upon  the  stage.  Ten  years  ago  such  a 
costume  would  have  resulted  in  the  interference  of 
the  police.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  twelve  years 
ago  the  Clodoche  dancers  were  arrested  in  New  York 


Improvements  in  "The  Geisha." 
"The  Geisha"  still  runs  smoothly  at  the  Tivoli, 
with  no  apparent  diminution  in  its  popularity.  There 
has  been  one  slight  change  in  the  cast.  Master  Jack 
Robinson,  the  popular  boy  soprano,  having  been 
given  the  role  of  the  midshipmite,  Tommie  Stanley. 
During  the  coming  week  two  gala  performances  will 
be  given.  They  will  be  especially  notable  for  the 
fact  that  there  will  then  be  used  an  entirely  new  set 
of  costumes  which  have  been  specially  imported  from 
the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Tokio  for  Augustin  Daly, 
who  controls  the  production  of  the  piece  in  this 
country. 

There  is  no  sign  of  the  end  of  "The  Geisha" 
yet ;  but,  when  it  is  retired,  it  will  be  followed  by 
Planquette's  romantic  opera,  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 
Edwin  Stevens  created  the  title-r61e  in  this  city  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  he  will  be  seen  in  the  same  part 
in  this  revival.  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  will  probably 
run  until  the  management  is  ready  to  put  on  its 
annual  holiday  spectacle.  This  will  be  entitled 
"Tales  of  Mother  Goose,"  and  the  management  is 
endeavoring  to  make  it  surpass  all  their  previous 
efforts  in  the  spectacular  line. 

"In   Old    Kentucky." 

Though  this  is  the  third  time  Mr.  Dazey's  melo- 
drama, "  In  Old  Kentucky,"  has  been  seen  in  this 
city,  it  still  has  power  to  atract  the  public.  Its  char- 
acters are  well  drawn,  the  interest  is  cleverly  sus- 
tained, and  a  number  of  the  situations  are  decidedly 
thrilling,  even  to  the  hardened  theatre-goer.  The 
company  which  is  presenting  the  piece  at  the  Col- 
umbia this  week  is  well  up  to  the  average,  and  Mr. 
Bradley  and  Miss  Warner,  the  latter  a  San  Francisco 
girl,  have  been  especially  praised  for  their  acting  as 
the  colonel  and  the  young  girl  of  the  mountains. 
The  piece  will  be  continued  through  next  week. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  will 
be  the  well-known  actor,  Louis  James.  He  will 
present  the  best  pieces  in  his  extensive  repertoire  and 
also  a  new  play,  entitled  "A  Cavalier  of  France," 
which  was  written  for  him  by  Espy  Williams.  It  is 
a  romantic  play  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  scene  being  laid  at  the  court  of  Henry 
the  Third.  It  is  full  of  dramatic  incidents,  and  a 
number  of  famous  historical  personages  figure  in  it. 

At  the   Orpheum. 

The  new  features  of  this  week's  programme  at 
the  Orpheum  are  the  Morris  Trained  Ponies  and 
Olschansky  and  Miss  Lonny.  The  ponies  are 
pretty  little  beasts,  and  have  been  cleverly  trained 
by  their  young  master,  Leon  Morris,  to  go  through 
a  number  of  military  evolutions  and  to  perform  other 
more  or  less  surprising  feats.  They  are  assisted  in 
their  act  by  a  Newfoundland  dog  and  a  goat. 
Olschansky  and  Miss  Lonny  are  a  decidedly  amusing 
couple  of  acrobats.  'These,  with  Farrell  and  Farrell, 
the  cake-walkers  ;  the  Misses  Cooke  and  Clinton,  ex- 
pert rifle  shots  ;  the  Countess  Von  Hatzfeldt ;  Duncan, 
the  ventriloquist ;  some  minor  performers  ;  and  the 
American  Biograph,  fill  out  a  very  interesting  pro- 
gramme. The  biograph  will  show  next  week  the 
famous  Haverstraw  Tunnel,  which  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  sensational  of  the  moving  pictures. 

The  attractions  for  next  week  include  three  novel- 
ties— Servais  Le  Roy,  a  European  magician  who  will 
make  his  American  d^but  on  this  occasion  ;  Harry 
Edson  and  his  dog  Jack  in  an  amusing  scene  ;  Mile. 
Grevain,  a  transformation  dancer — and  the  leading 
features  of  this  week's  programme. 


Array  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known   in  San   Francisco   are  ap- 
pended : 

Commander  Richardson  S.  Clover,  U.  S.  N.. 
assumed  charge  of  the  Naval  Intelligence  Office  last 
Monday. 

Captain  C.  S.  Cotton.  U.  S.  N.,  on  leave,  is  in 
Detroit  at  306  Jefferson  Avenue. 

Colonel  Lawrence  S.  Babbitt,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Babbitt,  from  Mare  Island, 
are  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Colonel  C.  E.  Compton.  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  to  duty  from  his  fortnight's  leave. 

Commander  G.  W.  Book,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Marion,  and  ordered  to  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  for  service  in  connection  with  the 
Mohican. 

Lieutenant  Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
YouDg  arrived  from  the  Orient  on  Wednesday,  and 
are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Major  S.  W.  Groesbeck,  U.  S.  A.,  judge  advocate, 
left  for  Chicago  on  Tuesday  to  spend  a  fifteen  days' 
leave  of  absence. 

Captain  George  H.  G.  Gale,  Troop  C,  Fourth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  arrived  at  the  Presidio  with  his  com- 
mand on  Tuesday  from  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Captain  Alexander  Rodgers,  Troop  K,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  returned  to  the  Presidio  on 
Wednesday  from  the  Yosemite. 

The  Baltimore  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  November 
7th.  The  Wheeling  and  Yorktown  have  both  ar- 
rived from  Honolulu. 

Lieutenant  Robert  H.   Noble,  First  Infantry.  U. 
S.  A.,  aid,  returned  from  Los  Angeles  on  Tuesday. 
Lieutenant  J.   B.   Blish,   U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Marion  and  ordered  home  with  two 
months'  leave. 

Surgeon  C.  T.  Hibbett,  U.  S.  N..  of  the  Inde- 
pendence,  has  returned  to  Mare  Island  after  passing 
the  week  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista. 

Captain  John  J.  O'Connell,  Company  E.,  First 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  with  his  command,  has  returned 
to  the  Presidio  from  Alcatraz. 

Lieutenant  Frank  O.  Ferris.  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  his  command,  Company  C,  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  Benicia  Barracks  to  the  Presidio  to-day. 
Second- Lieutenant  F.  M.  Wilcox  is  attached  to  this 
company. 

Lieutenant  Archibald  Campbell,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
fifteen  days,  beginning  on  November  22d. 

Surgeon  James  R.  Wagner.  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Marion  and  ordered  to  duty  at 
Mare  Island. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Charles  Egan,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Egan,  Lieutenant  -  Commander  Perkins, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  Lieutenant  John  F. 
Madden,  U.  S.  A.,  Assistant- Paymaster  John  Irwin, 
Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Irwin,  and  Dr.  G.  P.  Brad- 
ley, U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Bradley. 


Notes. 

There  will  be  matinees  at  all  the  theatres  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

"  In  Gay  New  York  "  is  to  be  repeated  next  week, 
and  will  be  continued  through  the  week  commencing 
November  29th,  with  performances  on  Sunday  night. 

The  repertoire  for  the  fourth  and  last  week  of  the 
Italian  Grand  Opera  Company's  engagement  at  the 
California  Theatre  is  as  follows  :  Sunday  night,  No- 
vember 21st,  "  Fra  Diavolo  "  ;  Monday  night,  the 
first  production  in  the  United  States  of  "  Manon 
Lescaut,"  which  will  be  repeated  on  Wednesday 
night ;  Tuesday  night,  "  Emani  "  ;  Thursday  night, 
"  La  Boheme,"  which  will  be  repeated  at  the  Satur- 
day matinee  ;  Friday  night,  Verdi's  * '  Force  of  Des- 
tiny" ;  and  Saturday  night,  "Carmen."  A  grand 
farewell  concert  will  close  the  season  on  Saturday 
night.  _     

Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


The  Symphony  Concerts. 
The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact.  Sufficient  members  have  joined 
to  warrant  the  board  of  directors  in  going  ahead  and 
completing  arrangements  for  what  promises  to  be  the 
most  successful  series  of  concerts  ever  given  in  this 
city.  The  concerts  will  take  place  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  on  alternate  Thursday  afternoons,  be- 
ginnning  December  2d,  at  three-twenty  sharp.  The 
orchestra  will  consist  of  fifty  of  our  foremost  mu- 
sicians under  the  directorship  of  Fritz  Scheel.  The 
sale  of  subscription  seats  for  members  will  open  next 
Tuesday  morning  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  music 
store,  and  will  continue  until  Saturday  night,  under 
the  management  of  Albert  Marks. 

Members  will  be  accepted  until  the  close  of  the 
subscription  sale.  Membership  costs  56.00,  59,00, 
or  512.00  for  the  entire  series,  according  to  location 

of  seats. 

• — «•» — • 

At  the  opening  night  of  "In  Gay  New  York"  at 
the  Baldwin,  the  first  few  lines  of  dialogue  evidently 
affected  the  dialect  of  the  ushers.  Two  gentlemen 
came  in  a  little  late,  and  asked  for  programmes  as 
they  presented  checks  for  their  seats.  The  pro- 
grammes were  exhausted,  and  the  usher  briskly  said 
to  an  usher's  usher:  "Here,  you,  go  upstairs  and 
git  some  programmes  !  "  Turning,  he  affably  re- 
marked :  "Them  orchestra  programmes  is  a  little 
shy  this  eve-  I  got  to  git  you  some  from  the  fambly 
cirk.  Seer  "  During  the  wait  which  ensued,  one  of 
the  visitors  remarked  on  the  tardiness  of  the  messen- 
ger in  returning.  "  That's  right,"  said  the  usher  cor- 
dially, "  he's  the  slowest  thing  that  ever  happened.'' 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining  -  room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Makers' op 
:,  Perfect 
riTTi'hlq 

5pe  ctacl es& Eye  Glasses 

OPTICIANS  AHnT!SpHi"PPWATU5. 

c.n   .,        ™T0^s SCIENTIFIC 

642  Market  St.iinstrumeuta, 

UKOER  CMOHICIE  BWLDIHb.r 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every   Evenine.  Until   Further   Notice,  The   Success  of 

the  Season,  The  Charming  Japanese  Musical  Comedy, 

-=-    THIE      G-EISTT  /\     -:- 

Superb  Cast.    Beautiful  Scenery.    Magnificent  Costumes. 

Grand  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Next  Opera "Kip  Van  "Winkle." 

Look  Out  For  "  The  Tales  of  Mother  Goose." 
Popular  Prices 25  and   50  c*mta 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Haymas  &  Co (Incorporated).  . .  .Proprietors 

To-Night,  Sunday  Night,  and  All   Next  Week.  Holiday 

Matinee  Thursday  (Thanksgiving   Day).  Klaw  & 

Erlanger  Present  the  Immense  Burlesque 

Extravaganza   Success, 

-:-    IN   CAY   NEW   YORK   -:- 

An  Unceasing  Round  of  Fan  and  Frolic. 
Seats  two  weeks  in  advance. 


A  Bottle 

OF 

Evans'  Ale 

Contains 


Richness  of  Buuquet, 
Creamy   Head, 
Slellowness  of  Flavor, 
AinliiT-likc  Brilliancy, 
and  pungent  taste 
of  the  true  bitter. 


Does  not  contain  a 
particle  of   sediment. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  GottlobS:  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


Good  -  By     Week.      Beginning     Monday     Next,    Extra 
Matinee  Thanksgiving, 

-:-    IN    OLD    KENTUCKY    -:- 

It   Still    Beats   "Em   All.     The   Best   Production   Ever 
Given  Here. 

Coming — The  Prince  of  Players.  Louis  James 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 


Fourth  and  Last  Week  of  the 

ITALIAN    GRAND    OPERA    CO. 

Monday,  First  Time  Here. . . . 

"MANON   I.ESCAI  T.- 
Tuesday  4*  ERXAM." 


Prices  50c,  75c,  Si-oo,  and  Si.so. 


ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  November  23d. 
The  European  Sensation— American  Debut  of  Servais 
Le  Roy.  Europe's  Greatest  Illusionist  and  Magician ; 
Harry  Edson  and  his  Dog  Jack,  Most  Wonderful  Act 
of  its  Kind  Extant ;  Mile.  Grevain,  Famous  Transfor- 
mation Dancer ;  Morris"  Trained  Ponies,  Greatest  Animal 
Act  Ever  in  the  Orpheum  ;  Olschansky  &  Lonny,  Comedy 
Acrobats  ;  Olga  Regioa,  Countess  Von  HatzfelHt ;  Cooke 
&  Clinton.  Shooting  Stars  ;  A.  O,  Duncan,  Yen'riloquist. 
Retained  for  One  More  Week,  The  American  Biograph. 
New  Scenes  Including  the  Sensational  Haverstraw  Tun- 
nel Scene  and  Others. 
Special  Thanksgiving-Day  Matinee,  Thursday  Nov.  25th. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY 

FRITZ   SCHEEL,  Conductor. 


SALE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  SEATS 

Opens  at  Sherman,  Clav  &  Co.'s  Store  next 
Tuesday,  Nov.  23d,  at  9:30  A.  31.,  and  will 
continue  until  Saturday  at  5  P.  31. 

New  Subscriptions  accepted  until  close  of  sale. 


RACES 


RACES !        RACES ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,   I897-'9S,  beginning 
November  15th. 

Racing      Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        f- 
Races   start  at  3:15   P.   M.  sharp.      \J 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m..  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p-  m.,  and 
immediately  alter  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       RAIIj'WAY 
(Via  Sansallto  Ferry.) 

Leave   San    Francisco,   commencing    Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;    1:45  p.  in. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;  1:15 
p.  in. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON",  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


GUARANTEED  APOLLO. 

Apollo  Galvanized  Iron  differs 
from  other  makes  in  being  of 
uniform  softness  and  workable. 

Takes  less  time  to  do  a  job. 

Return  to  your  jobber  at  his 
expense  any  sheet  or  part  of  a 
sheet  that  develops  in  working 
any  defect  whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


THE        ARGON  AUT. 


November  22,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  divorce  case  now  pending  in  Massachusetts 
seems  to  turn  upon  the  question  whether  the  wife, 
who  sues  for  a  divorce  upon  the  ground  of  her 
husband's  infidelity,  had  forfeited  her  rights  by  deser- 
tion. This  is  a  letter  from  her  husband's  counsel 
advising  him  of  his  legal  rights,  introduced  in  evi- 
dence on  the  wife's  side : 

"  What  are  the  relations  of  a  husband  toward  his 
wife  and  bis  household  ? 

"  The  answer  is  the  simplest  one  possible.  He  is 
the  head  of  his  house  in  fact  as  well  as  name.  He 
can  direct  how  they  are  to  live,  where  they  are  to 
live,  and  ever}'  circumstance  whatsoever  must  be 
under  his  direction  and  supervision.  If  he  should 
say  to  his  wife :  'You  must  live  in  this  place,' it  is 
her  duty  to  submit.  If  he  should  say  '  the  children 
can  not  remain  in  my  house,  but  must  live  elsewhere.' 
that  must  be  done. 

"  In  all  questions  relating  to  hospitality,  selection 
of  guests,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  concerns  the 
home,  he  is  in  fact  the  master.  The  law  regards 
him  as  the  controlling  factor,  and  in  all  these  partic- 
ulars the  wife  must  submit.  Of  course  no  house- 
hold, and  particularly  a  household  like  yours,  known 
and  loved  for  its  hospitality,  has  been  conducted 
upon  this  basis  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
the  assertion  of  authority,  there  is  no  doubt  regard- 
ing your  position,  nor  is  the  position  in  the  least 
changed  by  the  fact  that  the  property  stands  in  your 
wife's  name,  or  that  it  was  purchased  with  her  money. 
In  all  particulars  you  are  master  and  she  must  sub- 
mil.  As  the  supreme  court  says,  you  are  '  head  of 
the  family,  master  of  the  house.'  You  clearly  have 
the  power  to  say  where  she  shall  live,  can  dictate  to 
her  as  to  the  style  and  fashion  of  her  surroundings, 
the  care  and  custody  of  minor  children,  and  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  your  family  she  is  to  accept  your 
directions.  This  sounds  harsh,  but  I  am  speaking 
as  a  lawyer.  Independently  of  this  consideration, 
your  friends  would  not  look  on  with  patience  and  see 
you  become  the  mere  appendage  of  your  wife.  As 
the  results  of  your  own  efforts  you  have  taken  a 
high  rank  and  have  now  reached  that  time  of  life 
when  you  can  not  be  expected  to  go  through  appren- 
ticeship and  begin  all  over  again.  Years  ago,  when 
your  wife  voluntarily  agreed  with  you  before  mar- 
riage that  in  the  event  of  marriage  she  would  share 
her  estate  with  you,  as  evidenced  by  her  letter,  she 
took  upon  herself  a  legal  as  well  as  a  moral  obliga- 
tion. It  is  her  duty  to  see  to  the  faithful  performance 
thereof.  It  is  your  legal  and  bounden  duty  to  assert 
your  rights,  and  in  the  end  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be 
for  the  mutual  happiness  of  both." 


To  most  readers  of  the  female  sex  the  lawyer's  ex- 
position of  the  husband's  rights  will  not  only  "sound 
harsh,"  but  seem  quite  intolerable.  There  is  appar- 
ently a  general  belief  that  by  changes  in  the  law  in 
this  country,  the  authority  of  the  husband  as  the 
head  of  the  house  has  been  diminished.  But  {as  the 
New  York  Times  points  out)  this  is  absolutely  un- 
founded. His  right  to  determine  where  and  how  his 
family  are  to  live  is  as  unchallenged  as  ever  it  was. 
Occasionally  a  foolish  girl  induces  a  foolish  clergy- 
man to  omit  from  the  marriage  service  the  promise 
to  "  obey,"  or  refuses  to  repeat  it  after  him,  under 
the  impression  that  she  thereby  affects  her  husband's 
legal  rights  and  her  legal  obligations.  Both  are,  in 
fact,  quite  unaffected.  .It  is  a  great  testimony  to  the 
general  happiness  of  married  life  that  comparatively 
few  wives  know  or  care  what  their  legal  rights  may 
be,  and  that  when  the  announcement  is  made,  it 
"sounds  harsh."  In  most  households  the  issue  of 
authority  on  the  one  side  and  submission  on  the 
other  is  never  raised  at  all.  But  when  once  it  is 
raised,  there  can  be  no  more  question  in  America 
now  than  there  was  in  England  two  centuries  ago 
how  it  must  be  decided,  nor  is  this  decision  at  all 
affected  by  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  the  wife's 
money  with  which  the  husband  announces  his  inten- 
tion of  keeping  house  where  and  as  he  pleases. 
There  can  be  no  other  solution  in  law  or  in  reason. 
As  Dogberry  justly  observed,  "'An  two  ride  of  a 
horse,  one  must  ride  behind." 


*'  I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  who  says 
men  admire  a  trim-waisted,  neady  shod  and  gloved 
girl,"  writes  "A  Girl"  in  the  Philadelphia  Times, 
"but  he  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  she  can  be 
'clinging'  at  the  same  time.  Nobody  can  cling  in 
eighteen-inch  stays,  and  that  is  one  of  their  greatest 
drawbacks.  Let  an  enterprising  man  try  to  embrace 
a  small-waisted  girl,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  will  find 
her  withdrawing  herself  gracefully  from  his  clasp. 
He  may  put  it  down  to  coyness,  but  it  is  really  stays, 
as  a  distinct  creak  will  inform  him  if  he  has  good 
ears.  Why,  when  an  actress  wants  to  play  a  cling- 
ing, emotional  part,  does  she  not  put  on  a  tea-gown 
before  she  starts  on  the  job  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  girl 
who  always  took  off  her  stays  when  she  wanted  to 
indulge  in  a  good  cry,  and  even  nice,  pretty  pointed 
boots  are  a  trifle  cramping  to  the  affections.  You 
can  be  trim,  smiling,  amiable,  and  pleasant  even  in 
sixteen-inch  stays  when  you  have  got  used  to  them, 
but,  believe  me,  you  simply  can  not  cling  worth  a 
cent." 

East  Indian  servants  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  with  British  householders.  A  dozen  years 
ago  there  were  not  ten  of  these  tall,  dark,  capable 
creatures  to  be  found  in  all  London  ;  but  nowadays 
they  are  much  sought  after,  promising  to  be  as  com- 
mon in  English  households  as  negroes  are  in  our 
Southern  homes.  In  the  season  there  is  scarcely  a 
London  house  that  has  not  one  Indian  servant 
:-  employ.     They  are  usually  utilized  as  butlers 


in  the  houses  of  titled  people,  and  are  obliged  to  re- 
tain their  native  costume,  dressing  all  in  snow-white, 
with  huge  turbans  wound  around  their  heads,  gold 
rings  or  buttons  in  their  ears,  and  bare  brown  feet 
thrust  into  embroidered  heelless  slippers.  The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  employs  an  East  Indian 
butler  who  stands  on  bare  heels  six  feet  six  inches, 
and  who  occasionally  rides  on  the  box  beside  her 
powdered  coachman  when  she  drives  in  Hyde  Park. 
But  only  a  duchess  or  a  millionaire's  wife  could 
afford  to  keep  a  man  like  that,  because  the  Moham- 
medans are  hated  by  the  English  servants,  for,  on 
account  of  their  religion,  they  have  to  be  provided 
with  fire,  stove,  food,  and  a  table  separate  from  the 
Christian  devils,  and  finally,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
one  Indian  will  take  no  larger  wages  than  a  white 
butler  or  valet,  while  his  accomplishments  are  simply 
innumerable.  He  never  gossips,  never  quarrels,  is 
respectful  to  the  point  of  homage,  and  in  one  house- 
hold, instanced  to  a  New  York  Sun  reporter  by  a 
returned  American  housekeeper,  the  Indian  butler, 
waited  on  the  table,  managed  the  dining-room, 
valeted  the  master  of  the  house  and  any  male  guests, 
kept  the  accounts,  poured  the  tea  on  reception  days, 
laid  exquisite  darns  in  the  table-linen  when  needed, 
decorated  the  menu-cards  in  water-colors,  and  at  a 
pinch,  when  the  lady's-maid  went  away  in  a  huff,  did 
his  helpless  mistress's  blonde  locks  into  the  most  fas- 
cinating head-dress  ever  seen.  One  of  these  treas- 
ures will  do  all  these  things  and  more  for  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  twenty  dollars  a  month. 


The  "American  season"  in  London  is  over  for  a 
year,  a  fact  that  impresses  the  native  Briton  as  he 
walks  along  the  Strand  or  Regent  Street,  for  it  seems 
we  cis-Ailanlic  men  and  women  are  as  distinctive 
when  abroad  as  is  the  traveling  Englishman.  "It 
is  always  possible  to  pick  out  an  American,  a  man  or 
a  woman,"  declares  a  writer  in  the  Sketch.  "The 
former  religiously  wears  his  trousers  '  creased.'  The 
average  Englishman  does  not,  although  the  idea  is 
gaining  favor  with  him.  The  '  crease  '  is  an  offset  to 
the  inherent  capacity  of  trousers  for  getting  baggy. 
It  makes  them  look  as  if  they  were  well  cared  for — 
the  reverse  may  be  the  case — and  that  is  a  point. 
Then,  as  to  American  ladies,  I  have  an  infallible 
method  of  identifying  them.  They  have  their  gen- 
eral characteristics,  of  course — all  these  most  charm- 
ing— but  there  is  a  peculiarity  which  is  infallible 
evidence.  The  American  woman  distrusts  our  climate 
so  much  that  even  in  the  most  promising  weather  she 
invariably  carries  her  tippet  over  her  arm,  ready  for 
all  possibilities.  Further,  she  may  have  one  of  those 
dainty  Utile  American  wallets  in  her  hand  ;  it  carries 
her  purse,  handkerchief,  powder-puff — everything." 

It  is  something  of  a  relief  after  this  to  read  an 
American  traveler's  impressions  of  the  Briton  on  the 
Continent:  "The  Englishman  seldom  disgraces  his 
country  in  dress,"  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Prov- 
idence Journal,  "unless  he  wears  a  gray  canvas  hat 
with  a  green  veil  about  it,  which  is  sometimes  met 
with  and  makes  one  think  the  possessor  is  bound  for 
an  exploring  journey  in  Africa  instead  of  a  quiet  trip 
down  the  Rhine  or  a  sojourn  in  the  Black  Forest.  A 
popular  and  sensible  costume  with  him  is  the  rough, 
homespun  tourist  suit,  with  short  trousers  and  golf 
stockings.  The  average  Englishwoman  abroad,  how- 
ever, is  a  spectacle  that  one  seldom  forgets  and  makes 
one  exclaim:  'Why  doesn't  her  trim,  comfortable- 
looking  husband  or  brother  teach  her  how  to  dress  ? ' 
The  hair  done  in  the  ugly  bun  fashion,  usually  sur- 
mounted by  a  sailor-hat  several  sizes  too  large  or  too 
small,  the  Ul-fitting  shirt-waist  and  colored  neck-lie, 
the  skirt  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  but  just 
short  enough  to  display  two  large  feet  shod  in  clumsy, 
thick  shoes,  are  some  of  the  items  the  tout  ensemble 
of  which  tells  the  nationality  of  the  traveler  in  ques- 
tion, though  her  bright,  clear  complexion  would  go  a 
long  way  in  placing  her  if  the  other  characteristics 
were  not  so  prominent." 

Her  majesty's  inspector  of  retreats  for  inebriates 
makes  a-surprising  statement  in  his  annual  report  re- 
specting the  prevalence  of  intoxication  among  the 
English  upper  classes.  He  admits  that  they  drink 
less  at  dinner,  but  he  maintains  that  "immoderate 
drinking,  though  frightfully  common  among  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  is  still  more  prevalent  in  the  classes 
usually  contrasted  with  them."  James  Payn  declares 
that  so  far  as  his  personal  experience  goes,  this  is 
absolutely  erroneous.  The  inspector  says  that  at  the 
clufj — "  in  the  billiard- room,  the  smoking-room,  and 
the  bar" — a  great  deal  of  drinking  goes  on.  Mr. 
Payn,  who  has  been  acquainted  with  clubs  all  his  life, 


declares  that  it  has  decreased  within  the  last  forty 
years  by  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  Mr.  Payn  can  re- 
member when  it  was  quite  common  for  members  to 
have  glasses  of  sherry  and  bitters  in  an  afternoon. 
"  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  took  them," 
he  says,  "  are  dead,  and  they  have  hardly  any  suc- 
cessors. If  any  one  now  gets  drunk  at  a  high-class 
club  (without  being  at  all  '  disorderly'),  it  is  com- 
mented upon  severely.  If  the  offense  is  habitual,  the 
man  gets  a  bad  name  and  is  more  or  less  boycotted." 


Being  Made  Right 
It  Wears  Right 

The  Best  Reason  ..  .. 

for  Getting  the  Genuine 


The  latest  outcry  in  English  society  against  Ameri- 
can habits  is  that  young  and  pretty  American  girls  do 
not  hesitate  to  live  by  themselves  with  necessary  ser- 
vants, whenever  they  feel  inclined  and  can  afford  it. 
They  give  dinner-parlies  and  balls,  supper  and 
theatre- parties,  as  if  they  were  married  women.  The 
worst  of  it  (writes  a  correspondent  of  Vogue)  is 
that  English  society  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  follow  that  lead,  and  that  some  smart  En- 
glish girls  have  started  establishments  of  their  own. 
and  that,  strange  lo  tell,  they  have  not  been  frowned 
down  upon  by  "certain  aristocratic,  old-fashioned, 
and  conservative  families"  as  it  was  expected  they 
would  be.  An  instance  is  given  in  Lady  Rose  Moly- 
neux,  who  gave  a  house-party  at  Abbeystead.  in- 
cluding the  usual  shooting-party,  all  fully  described. 
Lady  Rose  being  her  father's  favorite  daughter  (the 
late  Lord  Sefton),  at  his  death  she  inherited  an  estate 
in  Lancashire  with  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  keep  it 
up,  besides  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Her  house- 
party  turned  out  a  perfect  success,  and  her  mother, 
Lady  Sefton,  was  present  as  her  daughter's  guest 
and  nothing  more. 


Look  on  the  Back    O      LJ       <>*    IUI 
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It's  the  ONLY  WAY  to  tell  the  GENUINE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,040,301.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  i8g6 27,730,347.45 
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President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


A  Delightful  Dentifrice 

Always  the  Same 

1859-1897 


I.      Single  price 

II. 

Ill 


Double  quantity 

(liquid  and  powder) 

Triple  Value 


Antiseptic,   wholesome  and  fragrant. 

Used  by  dentists,  physicians 

and  druggists. 


Dorflinger's 
American 
Cut  Class 

Everything'  in 
Cut  Glass  for 
the  Table. 

Beautiful  pieces  for  Wedding 
and  Holiday  Gifts. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  "  K,"  just  out. 

C.  DORFLIISGKER  &  SONS, 

915  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Mbrchant  Tailors, 
628  MAKKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Among  the  niany  great  Financial  Corporations  on  the  Pacific 
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FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  GO. 
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WELLS  FARGO  &C0/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Saneoine  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 
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Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything ! " 

Other  Listener — "  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeikb  sends  'em  to  him." 

nnurivriQ  Press-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUmullVL  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Romeikb,  i3<£Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Tradition  hands  down  an  awful  break  made  by  a 
well-meaning  American  gentleman,  who,  in  his  em- 
barrassment, genially  assured  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth 
that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  a  presentation  to  his 
father,  the  late  Pope,  many  years  before. 

A  gentleman  talking  to  a  friend  about  the  antiquity 
of  his  family,  which  he  carried  up  to  Noah,  was  told 
that  he  was  a  mere  mushroom.  "  Ah  !  "  said  he  ; 
"  how  so,  pray  ?"  "  Why,"  replied  the  other, 
"  when  I  was  in  Wales,  a  pedigree  of  a  particular 
family  was  shown  to  me  ;  it  filled  about  five  large 
skins  of  parchment,  and  near  to  the  middle  of  it  was 
a  note  in  the  margin,  '  About  this  time  the  world  was 
created.' " 

On  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of  the  late  Duchess 
of  Teck  to  her  handsome  but  impecunious  husband, 
her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  gave  vent  to 
his  unfortunate  habit  of  thinking  aloud.  When  the 
Duke  of  Teck  solemnly  pledged  himself  with  all  his 
worldly  goods  to  endow  the  bride,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge marred  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  by  ex- 
claiming quite  audibly:  "Well,  by  Jove!  And 
Wales  gave  him  his  shirts  !  " 

A  tourist,  stopping  at  a  small  country  hotel  in  Eng- 
land, seeing  the  hostler  expert  and  tractable,  inquired 
how  long  he  had  lived  there  and  what  countryman  he 
was.  "I'se  Yorkshire,"  said  the  fellow,  "and  ha' 
lived  sixteen  years  here."  "  I  wonder,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  "  that  in  so  long  a  period  so  clever  a  fel- 
low as  you  seem  to  be  have  not  come  to  be  master  of 
the  hotel  yourself."  "Aye,"  answered  the  hostler, 
"  but  maister's  Yorkshire,  too." 


Dr.  Johnson  believed  in  the  exchange  of  pre- 
matrimonial  confidence  in  regard  to  disagreeable 
matters,  so  he  told  the  widow  whom  he  afterward 
made  his  wife  that  he  was  of  humble  extraction,  that 
he  had  no  money,  and  that  one  of  his  uncles  had 
been  hanged.  The  sensible  woman  responded 
cleverly  that  she  had  no  more  money  than  he,  and 
that,  though  none  of  her  relatives  had  been  hanged, 
she  had  several  who  ought  to  be  ! 

Edward  the  Fourth  had  a  habit  of  calling  his 
wealthy  subjects  together  and  asking  them  pleasantly 
what  they  meant  to  give  him  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  wars.  He  was  extremely  handsome,  and  this 
so  won  upon  a  widow  of  good  estate  that  she  ex- 
claimed, "  By  my  faith,  for  your  lovely  countenance's 
sake,  you  shall  have  twenty  pounds."  This  was  so 
much  more  than  he  expected  that  the  king  kissed 
her.    Whereupon  she  gave  him  twenty  pounds  more. 

An  English  traveler,  coming  to  Tabreez,  a  town 
near  the  boundary  between  Persia  and  Georgia,  had 
great  difficulty  in  finding  lodging  for  the  night.  A 
German  merchant  of  the  place  came  to  his  help,  and 
it  was  settled  that  he  should  take  up  his  abode  with 
a  Nestorian  Christian  who  had  been  employed  as 
dragoman  by  several  embassies  going  to  Teheran  and 
who  was  said  to  speak  English.  The  host's  manner 
of  introducing  himself  was  amusing:  "You  come 
with  me,  all  right.  You  know  me  ?  I  Lazarus  ; 
find  me  nth  John  in  middle  chapter;  all  missionary 
gentlemen  know  me,  all  right." 


This  is  a  story  of  Dr.  Abernethy  which  Tennyson 
used  to  tell.  A  farmer  went  to  the  great  doctor  com- 
plaining of  discomfort  in  the  head,  weight,  and  pain. 
The  doctor  said:  "What  quantity  of  ale  do  you 
take?"  "  Oh,  I  taakes  myyaale  pretty  well."  Aber- 
nethy (with  great  patience  and  gentleness) — "Now, 
then,  to  begin  the  day — breakfast,  what  time?" 
"Oh,  at  haafe  -  past  seven."  "Ale  then;  how 
much?"  "I  taakes  ray  quart."  "Luncheon?" 
"At  eleven  o'clock,  1  gets  another  snack."  "Ale, 
then?"  "Oh,  yes,  my  pint  and  a  haafe."  "Din- 
ner?" "  Haafe-past  one."  "  Any  ale  then?"  "Yees, 
yees  ;  another  quart  then."  "Tea?"  "My  tea  is 
at  haafe-past  five."  "Ale  then?"  "  Noa,  noa." 
"Supper?"  "Noine  o'clock."  "Alethen?"  "Yees, 
yees  ;  I  taakes  my  fill  then.  I  goes  asleep  arter- 
wards."  Like  a  lion  aroused,  Abernethy  was  up, 
opened  the  street  door,  shoved  the  farmer  out,  and 
shouted  out:  "Go  home,  sir,  and  let  me  never  see 
your  face  again  ;  go  home,  drink  your  ale,  and  be 
dammed  !  "  The  farmer  rushed  out  aghast,  Aber- 
nethy pursuing  him  down  the  street  with  shouts  of 
"  Go  home,  sir,  and  be  damned  1  " 


Count  Scheremetef.  an  immensely  wealthy  and 
powerful  Russian  noble  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  had  (says  the  Illustrated  London 
News)  among  his  serfs  a  man  named  Schalouchine, 
who  had  amassed  an  enormous  fortune.  He.  had 
offered  as  much  as  $250,000  for  his  freedom,  but  in 
vain.  One  day  Scheremetef  gave  a  dinner-party, 
and  to  his  disgust  there  were  no  oysters  to  begin  the 
banquet  with.  ' '  They  were  not  to  be  had  at 
any  price,"  replied  the  steward.  At  that  moment 
Schalouchine  was  ushered  in  among  the  guests,  and 
Scheremetef  bullied  him  as  usual.  ' '  Your  freedom," 
he  yelled,  "you  can  not  have  it  if  you  offered  a 
million  of  roubles.  A  million,  pshaw  !  a  few  dozen 
oysters  would  be  worth  more  than  that  to  me  at  this 
moment."     "Do  I  understand,  then,  my  lord,  that 


you  would  grant  me  my  freedom  if  I  procured  them 
for  you?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  answer.  Schalouchine 
had  brought  a  barrel  of  oysters,  having  heard  of  the 
dinner.  The  deed  of  freedom  was  immediately 
signed,  Schalouchine  took  his  place  among  the 
guests,  and  his  descendants  are  not  only  the  wealth- 
iest bankers  in  Russia,  but  were  ennobled  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


BREVETTING    A    COLONEL. 


How  the  Sons  of  Kentucky  Honored  a  Chicagoan. 


"  No,  sah,"  said  the  colonel,  with  a  judicial  match- 
ing together  of  his  finger-tips,  "I  can  not  admit, 
sah,  that  Cunnel  Henry  Wattahson's  late  decision  to 
throw  the  support  of  his  papah,  the  Louisville 
Courieh-Jounnal ,  to  the  silvah  Democracy  may  fairly 
be  construed  as  a  '  flop.' 

"'Flop'  is  an  ugly  wohd,  gentlemen,  an'  one 
which  I  should  not  kah  to  apply  to  any  gentleman's 
change  of  attitude,  unless  I  meant  to  insult  him, 
sah,  and  was  prepared  to  hold  myse'f  puhsonally  re- 
sponsible foh  my  language. 

"  Cunnel  Wattahson  is  a  gentleman,  sah,  a  Kain- 
tucky  gentleman,  an'  as  such  I  reckon  he  has  the 
moral  courage  to  change  his  mind  on  any  subject 
whatevah,  sah,  when  ahgument,  oh  research,  oh  the 
signs  of  populah  desiah  have  demonstrated  to  his 
satisfaction  the  fallacy  of  any  position  he  may  have 
held. 

"  An'  speakin'  of  this  hyah  quality  of  the  cunnel's, 
I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  of  a  very  pleasant 
nachah  which  demonstrates  the  lahge-mindedness 
an'  unselfishness  of  that  great  man  whose  talents  an' 
whose  sperrit,  shown  in  divahs  way,  sah,  have  made 
us  Kaintuckians  proud  to  call  him  the  '  Pride  of 
Ouah  State.' 

"It  was  at  the  annual  dinnah  of  the  Kaintucky 
Club,  some  seven  yeahs  ago,  that  it  occuhed.  The 
dinnah  was  given  in  the  great  banquet-hall  of  the 
Pendennis  Club,  in  Louisville,*  an'  beside  moh'n  two 
hundahd  of  the  best  men  in  Kaintucky,  some  six  oh 
seven  gentlemen  fom  othah  States  weh  present  as 
guests  of  honah. 

"Among  'em  was  a  young  man  Fom  Chicago 
named  James  B.  Cahson.  'Jimmie'  Cahson  ev'y- 
body  who  knew  him  called  him.  He  was  the  son  of 
ole  General  John  B.  Cahson,  president  of  the 
N'  Albany  Railroad,  an'  a  damm  fine  man  himself. 
This  hyah  Jimmie  Cahson  had  on'y  recently  come 
to  ouah  city  as  superintendent  of  the  Louisville 
Southern  Railway,  an'  none  of  us  hadn't  come  to 
know  him  much  befoh  that  dinnah.  He  was  a  quiet 
soht  of  a  gentleman,  who  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the 
table  an'  took  his  licker  faih  an'  unostentatious  with 
whatevah  Kaintucky  gentleman  asked  him  Fom  time 
to  time. 

"Nobody  to  have  looked  at  that  thah  young 
Jimmie  Cahson  would  have  suspected  that  he  was 
a-meditatin'  any  oratory,  oh  that  he  was  destined  to 
become  the  recipient  of  a  mighty  high  honah  that 
night. 

"  Well,  when  a  whole  lot  of  good  speeches  had 
been  made,  an'  ev'body  had  quit  champagne  foh 
whisky,  some  houhs  back,  Cunnel  Henry  Wattahson 
arises,  accohdin'  to  the  regulah  ohder  of  things,  to 
make  the  big  speech  of  the  night  in  response  to  the 
toast :  '  Kentucky's  Pride.' 

"The  cunnel  was  at  his  best  that  night,  an'  his 
flow  of  wit,  an'  language,  an'  hyperbole  would  have 
shamed  Doctah  Chauncey  Depew  an'  made  even  Joe 
Blackbuhn  look  like  a  cross-bred.  He  spoke  foh 
about  foh  oh  five  minutes,  an'  nobody  as  much  as 
teched  a  glass  durin'  that  time. 

"When  Cunnel  Wattahson  had  finished,  Cunnel 
Jack  McAuley  rises  an'  leanin'  ovah,  pins  a  big  blue- 
an'-gold  badge,  readin'  '  Kentucky's  Pride,'  on  to 
Cunnel  Wattahson's  coat  lapel.  Then  evhybody 
who  wasn't  ovahcorae  with  his  emotions  rises  to  his 
feet,  an'  we  drinks  the  toast  with  a  cheer  on  top 
of  it. 

"  Cunnel  Wattahson  bowed  low  an'  smiled.  Then 
when  he  had  secuhed  silence  he  said,  aftah  thankin' 
us  all :  '  But,  gentlemen  of  Kentucky,  we  have  not 
yet  heahd  fom  none  of  ouah  distinguished  guests — 
resident  of  less  fohtunate  States,  I  know  I  voice  the 
desiah  of  you  all  when  I  call  upon  Mistah  James 
Cahson,  of  Chicago,  fo'  a  few  remarks.' 

"  Mistah  Cahson  got  a  mighty  polite  reception,  of 
co'se,  though  they  wasn't  none  of  us  that  thought 
any  moh  speakin'  out  to  postpone  the  singin'  an' 
drinkin'  which  weh  about  due  at  that  stage  of  the 
puhceedin's. 

"But  Mistah  Cahson  hadn't  said  foh  words  till 
ev'ybody's  attention  was  enchained,  sah.     He  didn' 


make  no  prefato'y  excuses  ;  he  jest  sailed  in  an"  said 
how  proud  and  happy  he  was  to  be  present  on  sech  a 
momentous  occasion.  Then  he  electrified  ev'y  Kain- 
tuckian  present. 

"  'Gentlemen,'  he  said,  'you  all  ah  right  to  be 
proud  of  yoh  State  an'  of  the  couhtly  gentleman  who 
so  well  desehves  the  title  of  the  '  Pride  of  Kaintucky." 

"  '  Home  of  most  beauteous  and  brilliant  of  women 
the  wuhld  knows,  breedin'-grounds  of  that  aristocracy 
of  the  equine  wuhld,  the  Kaintucky  thorough-bred  ; 
a  vehitable  Pahadise,  gentlemen  ;  wheh  the  silvehy 
watahs  of  limpid,  singing  rills  wend  thah  gladsome 
ways  between  rolling,  sun-kissed  hills,  velvet- cahpeted 
with  blue  grass,  an'  between  shady  fens  whah  fra- 
grant mint-beds  puhfume  the  atmosphah,  Whah 
thah  crystal  drops  pehcolate  through  the  filtahing 
strata  of  Kaintucky  lime-stone,  and  come  at  length 
to  be  distilled  with  honest,  home-grown  grain  into 
that  nectah  of  the  gods.  Kaintucky  souh  mash  !  * 

"  How  was  that  foh  a  Chicago  man,  gentlemen  ? 
How  was  it,  sah  ?  You  all  should  have  seen  the 
ovation  that  followed  that  splendid  peroration. 

"  Cunnel  Henry  Watterson,  by  God,  suh,  arose  in 
his  place  an',  a-leanin'  on  chaihs  as  he  went,  made 
his  way  around  to  whah  folks  weh  embracin'  Mistah 
Cahson. 

"Takin'  oft"  that  emblazoned  badge  Fom  his  own 
heart,  he  pinned  it  on  that  of  the  young  man.  Then 
in  the  silence  that  greeted  this  magnanimous  act,  he 
said : 

"'You  came  to  us  unknown,  Mistah  Cahson. 
You  weh  not  of  the  elect  of  Kaintucky  bihth.  But 
it  is  with  lovin'  pride  that  I  greet  you  now  as  a 
brother  an'  as  a  Kaintuckian.  We  claim  you  by 
adoption,  sah,  an'  in  common  justice  I  now  pin  this 
hyah  emblem  onto  you,  sah,  bestowin'  with  it,  by 
the  authority  vested  in  me  as  chaihman  of  the 
Society  of  Sons  of  Kaintucky,  the  title  of  Cunnel, 
sah.  I  am  proud  to  greet  you  on  behalf  of  ray 
State  an'  my  people  as  Cunnel  Jimmie  Cahson,  the 
Pride  of  Kaintucky.'" 

"And  what  occurred  then,  Colonel?"  asked  the 
fresh  youth  who  had  a  story  of  his  own  that  he 
wanted  to  tell. 

"  What  occuhed  ?  What  could  occuh  undah  the 
suhcumstances,  sah  ?  We  pledged  Cunnel  Cahson 's 
brevet,  sah,  an'  no  man  of  us  got  home  fo'  foh  days." 
— New  York  Journal. 


A  Valuable  Franchise  Secured. 

The  franchise  of  easy  digestion — one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  gift  of  medical  science — can  be  se- 
cured by  any  person  wise  enough  to  use  Hosteller's 
Stomach  Bitters,  either  to  suppress  growing  dyspep- 
sia, or  to  uproot  it  at  maturity.  Bilious,  rheumatic, 
and  fever  and  ague  sufferers,  persons  troubled  with 
nervousness  and  the  constipated,  should  also  secure 
the  health  franchise  by  the  same  means. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all : 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent. 


"  I  see  there's  some  good  stuff  in  the  Widow  this 
week,"  said  Brown,  as  he  watched  Mrs.  McCafferty 
embrace  the  lamp-post." — Cornell  Widow. 


ixture 

I  Smoking  Tobacco  ## 


The    Pink   of  Condition 


comes     from  "training  on" 


Endorsed  by  the  leading  cyclists  and  athletes  of  the 
day  as  the  ideal  health  drink — nourishing,  refresh 
ing,  delicious.   For  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong. 

Prepared  in  a  minute  with  cold  or  hot  water. 
At  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  &  Company,    Chicago. 

Is  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free. 


Macbeth  makes  half  the 
lamp-chimneys  ;  and  half  the 
dealers  won't  sell  'em,  be- 
cause they  don't  break. 

Get  the  Index — free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P. 


SMITHS 

CASH   STORE 

Market  Street    Ferry,   S.   F.,   Cal. 
KLONDIKE    SPECIALS. 

Folding  Rockers  (ask  for  circular) $1000,  $12.00 

Yukon  Folding  Stoves  (new  J $6.00,  $7.50 

Yukon  Camp  Stoves,  best $3-75.  $S-°° 

Large  Fur  Sleeping  Blankets $12.00 

Evaporated  Potatoes,  warranted,  to  the  trade. 
Canned  Fruits  and  Meats  of  best  quality.  Heavy 
wearing  apparel.  Send  for  pamphlet  on  the  Klon- 
dike free. 


SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL     THE     NEWS 

PART  OF  THE  TIME, 

'     AND  SOME  PAPERS 

GIVE  PART  OF  THE  NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY    PAPEK 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

"         "  "  "  6  "     3.00 

"  "  "  3  "     1-50 

"         "  "  "  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  '*     1.50 

*'    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call.   ....   12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SFRECKELS,  Proprietor. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  December  7 

Doric. ..(Via  Honolulu)  .Tuesday,  December  28 

Relgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  January  15 

Coptic Thursday,  February  3 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For   freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.,  Nov.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  g  a.  m.,  Nov.  2,  7, 
12,  17,  22,  27,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Pomona,  2  p.  m., 
Nov.  3,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  29,  Dec.  3,  7,  11,  15,  20,  24,  28. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  g  a.  If.,  Nov 
2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  1 1 
a.  m„  Nov.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  m.,  second  of  every  month. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


EANIC 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon* 
olulu  only,  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 30th,  at  2  p.  m.  Special 
party  rates. 

S.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via 
Honolulu  and  Auckland  for 
Sydney,  Thursday,  December 
9,  1897,  at  2  p.  M. 


(gmparey- 

.  D.  Spreckelg  &  Bros.  Co.,  Aets.,  114  Montgom 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris Dec.     1 Dec.  22 

St.  Paul Dec.     8 Dec.  29 

St.  Louis Dec.  15 Jan. 

RED    STAR   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Westernland Dec.     1  I  Friesland Dec.   22 

Southwark Dec.    8     Kensington Dec.  29 

Noordland Dec.   15  | 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St.,  Grand   Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— QCEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to   Lon- 
don In  334  hours. 


MAJESTIC Nov.  : 

ADRIATIC Dec. 


.Dec.  39. . .  .Jan.  sfi 


GERMANIC Dec.    8. ...Jan.    5. ...Feb. 

TEUTONIC Dec.  15. ...Jan.    .2....F 


.Feb. 


3RITANNIC Dec.  n....Jan.    .9.. 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent.  New  York; 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent.  Chicago. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER.  613  Market 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  22,  1897. 


The  White-Turner  'Wedding. 

A  very  quiet  and  pretty  wedding  took  place  last 
Wednesday  noon.  November  17th,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride,  corner  of  Oak  and  Webster  Streets.  The 
bride  was  Mrs.  Belle  Sullivan  Turner,  widow  of  the 
late  Lieutenant  James  Ashley  Turner,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  John  and  Ada  E.  Sullivan, 
once  prominent  residents  of  this  city.  She  is  the 
sister  of  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  who  is  now  in 
Europe,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Sullivan,  and  of  the  Misses 
Ada  and  Georgia  Sullivan.  The  groom  was  Mr. 
Reginald  White,  of  London.  England,  and  is  a  son 
of  the  late  Thomas  Grossmith  White, 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Henry 
Kirke  While,  of  Mendocino,  a  brother  of  the  groom. 
The  bride's  brother  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the 
groom.  Only  relatives  and  a  few  very  intimate 
friends  were  present.  The  bride  looked  very  attract- 
ive in  a  becoming  tailor-made  suit  of  dark  -  blue 
cloth,  and  was  attended  by  her  sister,  Miss  Georgia 
Sullivan.  The  groom  had  his  friend,  Mr.  John  S. 
Murdock.  of  London,  as  best  man.  A  hidden  or- 
chestra played  during  the  service  of  breakfast  amid 
a  decoration  of  countless  roses.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
White  left  later  in  the  day  for  Del  Monte,  and  then 
will  go  through  Mexico  and  the  Southern  States  to 
Boston,  which  will  be  their  future  home. 

The  Ferris-Hobbs  Weddiog. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Anna  Hobbs  and  Lieutenant 
Frank  O.  Ferris,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place 
on  Saturday  noon,  November  13th,  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  parents,  1708  Geary  Street.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  H. 
Hobbs  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  of  this 
city,  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Goodwin,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  groom  was  born  in  New  York,  and  has 
been  in  the  array  service  since  December,  1881. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry 
School  in  1887,  and  is  now  attached  to  the  First 
Infantry  at  the  Presidio. 

Amid  a  bower  of  flowers,  palms,  and  ferns  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  William 
Moreland,  of  St.  Luke's  Church.  The  bride  wore  a 
gown  of  Nile-green  silk  trimmed  with  white  chiffon 
and  Japanese  embroider)'.  Mr.  Wilson  Hobbs  acted 
as  best  man.  After  the  ceremony  a  breakfast  was 
enjoyed,  and  later  in  the  day  the  young  couple  left 
for  a  Southern  trip.     They  will  reside  at  the  Presidio. 


The  Thomas  Dancing-Party. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  gave  a  dancing- 
party  on  Wednesday  evening.  November  17th,  at 
their  residence,  2614  Pacific  Avenue,  in  honor  of 
their  debutante  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Thomas.  Miss 
Mollie  Thomas  assisted  them  in  receiving  the  hun- 
dred guests  present.  Roses,  chrysanthemums,  and  a 
variety  of  other  flowers  were  used  effectively  in  deco- 
rating the  rooms.  A  string  orchestra  gave  excellent 
music  for  the  dancing  on  the  polished  floors.  The 
festivities  were  kept  up  until  early  morning,  with  an 
intermission  at  midnight  for  an  elaborate  supper. 


The  'Woods  Ball. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  N.  Woods  gave  a  ball  on 
Tuesday  evening,  November  16th,  at  their  residence, 
corner  of  California  and  Octavia  Streets,  to  intro- 
duce their  debutante  daughter,  Miss  Maud  Newton 
Woods.  They  entertained  some  three  hundred  of 
their  friends.  Those  who  assisted  in  receiving  were 
Mrs.  George  W.  Bowers.  Mrs.  Clarence  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Lottie  Woods. 


The  Carroll  Dinner-Party. 

An  elaborate  dinner-party  was  given  at  the  Univer- 
sity Club  on  Monday  evening,  November  15th,  by 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  in  honor  of  her  daughter, 
Miss  Gertrude  Carroll.     Mrs.  Carroll's  guests  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Robinson  Whittier,  Miss 
Gertrude  Carroll,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury, 
Miss  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss  Therese 
Morgan,  Miss  Lillian  Follis,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin, 
Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Beatrice  Tobin,  Miss  Ella 
Goodall,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Harry  M. 
Holbrook,  Mr.  Redick  McKee  Duperu,  Mr.  George 


1  h?  Government  Tests  show  Royal 

snperior  to  all  others. 

Leavening  gas,  no  yeast  germs. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  NEW  VORC 


B.   de   Long,    Mr.    Frederick    A.   Greenwood,  Mr. 

Walter    Martin,    Mr.    Samuel    G.     Buckbee,  Mr. 

Charles  N.  Felton,  Jr.,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mr. 
Arthur  Allen,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wilson. 


The  Greenway  Theatre  and  Supper  Party. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  gave  a  theatre-party  at 
the  Baldwin  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  16th, 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  supper  at  the  University 
Club.  The  floral  decorations  were  very  pretty. 
Huber's  Orchestra  played  during  the  service  of 
supper,  and  the  affair  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Greenway's  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Robinson  Whittier.  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Miss 
Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Frances  Currey,  Miss  Man'  Bell 
Gwin,  Miss  Lillian  Follis,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ames, 
Miss  Ethel  Patton,  Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood,  Miss 
Leontine  Blakeman,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney.  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Buckbee.  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Greenwood, 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Houghton,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre, 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen,  Lieutenant  Sidney  A.  Cloman, 
V.  S.  A..  Mr.  Henry  W.  Poett.  Mr.  Redick  McKee 
Duperu,  Mr.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  Clarence  Follis, 
and  Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Wilson. 

The  Jackson  Lunch-Party. 

Miss  Lucy  Jackson  entertained  a  number  of  her 
friends  at  luncheon  on  Tuesday,  November  16th,  at 
the  University  Club.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson  and  is  one  of  this  season's 
debutantes.     Miss  Jackson's  guests  were : 

Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Small,  Miss  Therese  Morgan. 
Miss  Marie  Messer,  Miss  Gertrude  Forman,  Miss 
Charlotte  EUinwood,  Miss  Helen  Thornton,  Miss 
Helen  Thomas,  Miss  Marie  Wells,  Miss  Leontine 
Blakeman,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Mamie  Polhe- 
mus,  Miss  Helen  Wagner,  and  Miss  Clara  Hamilton. 


The  Buckbee  Bachelor  Dinner. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee  was  given  a  dinner-party 
at  the  Bohemian  Club  on  Thursday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 18th,  by  a  number  of  his  friends  on  the  occasion 
of  his  approaching  retirement  from  bachelorhood. 
Covers  were  laid  for  fourteen  in  the  Red  Room,  and 
the  evening  was  made  one  of  much  enjoyment. 

The  party  comprised  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee, 
Mr.  George  A.  Pope,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen,  Mr. 
William  Robinson  Whittier,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wilson, 
Mr.  Alfred  Sutro,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
William  A.  Powning,  Mr.  Harry  Ditnond,  Mr. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Greenwood,  Mr. 
H.  St.  Clair  Boyd,  Mr.  Harry  Holbrook,  and  Mr. 
R.  H.  Follis,  Jr. 

The  Lent  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  William  M.  Lent,  Mrs.  Fanny  Lent,  and 
Mrs.  George  H.  Lent  combined  in  giving  a  matinee 
tea  last  Thursday  at  the  Lent  mansion,  699  Polk 
Street,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  elaborate  affairs  of 
the  kind  given  this  season.  The  residence  was  beau- 
tifully decorated  and  a  string  orchestra  was  in  attend- 
ance. Several  hundred  friends  of  the  hotesses  were 
hospitably  entertained  during  the  hours  of  three  and 
six  o'clock.  The  ladies  who  assisted  in  receiving 
were  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Hooker,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Sted- 
man,  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Tal- 
lant,  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton, 
Miss -Ella  Adams,  Miss  Ida  Gibbon,  and  Miss  Farqu- 
harson. 

The  Hopkins  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  gives  a  matinee  tea  November 
20th,  at  her  residence,  corner  of  California  and  Laguna 
Streets,  complimentary  to  her  debutante  daughter. 
Miss  Edna  Hopkins.  They  will  have  the  assistance 
in  receiving  of  Miss  Hopkins,  Miss  Alice  Cobden 
Hoffman,  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Miss  Mollie  Thomas, 
Miss  Helen  Thomas,  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss 
Caro  Crockett,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Edith  Mc- 
Bean,  Miss  Therese  Morgan,  Miss  Alice  Hager, 
Miss  Genevieve  Carolan,  Miss  Miriam  Moore,  and 
Miss  Frances  Moore.  The  hours  will  be  from  five 
until  seven  o'clock,  after  which  there  will  be  a  din- 
ner, for  which  thirty  covers  will  be  laid. 

The  Wells  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  George  R.  Wells  gave  a  matinee  tea  on 
November  13th  at  her  residence.  1004  Geary  Street, 
complimentary  to  her  debutante  daughter.  Miss 
Marie  Wells.  The  hours  were  from  five  until  seven 
o'clock,  and  during  that  time  there  were  several  hun- 
dred callers.  After  the  tea  a  dinner  was  given  to  the 
receiving  part)'  and  an  equal  number  of  gentlemen. 
Those  who  assisted  in  receiving  were  Mrs.  Neville 
Castle,  Miss  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Mamie  Polhemus, 
Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood,  Miss  Marie  Oge,  Miss 
Gertrude  Oge,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Ethel 
Patton,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman,  Miss  Ethel 
Keeney,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ames,  and  Miss  Kathro 
Burton. 


The  Model  Doll  Show. 
Everything  points  toward  an  unquestionable  suc- 
cess for  the  Model  Doll  Show,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel  next  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 
There  is  much  competition  in  the  dressing  of  the 
dolls,  and  the  successful  ones  will  be  in  high  favor. 
The  first-prize  dolls  in  each  class  wfll  be  returned  to 
those  who  dressed  them,  while  the  others  will  be  sold 
at  private  sale  and  public  auction.  Several  promi- 
nent gentlemen  will  act  as  auctioneers-  Tea  and 
chocolate  will  be  served  in  the  afternoons  and  punch 
in  the  evenings,  when  there  will  be  music    The  park 


commissioners  have  agreed  to  supply  the  flowers  and 
plants  for  decorating.  The  price  of  admission  has 
been  placed  at  fifty  cents. 

Our  principal  milliners  will  compete  for  prizes  as 
well  as  the  modistes.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope  has  presented 
a  pretty  doll  that  is  to  be  raffled  for.  Donations 
have  been  received  from  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs. 
M.  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
McCreary,  Senator  C.  N.  Felton,  Mayor  J.  D. 
Phelan,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Rosenstock,  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackay, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  R.  V.  Dey,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Belcher,  Mrs.  Daniel  Drysdale,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Pope,  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall,  Mrs.  Robert 
Mackenzie,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond,  Mr.  Charles  Hol- 
brook, Mrs.  Stewart  Baldwin,  and  many  prominent 
business  firms. 

It  was  through  the  Doctor's  Daughters  that  the 
city  was  presented  with  its  first  emergency  hospital 
ambulance,  fitted  up  with  everything  necessary.  It 
also  has  a  bed  in  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  re- 
cently established  district  nursing.  Medicines  and 
food  are  furnished  free  to  the  deserving  poor.  The 
charity  work  of  the  society  is  wide-reaching  and 
beneficent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  doll  show 
will  secure  for  it  the  funds  it  so  sadly  needs. 

The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  gave 
their  second  cotillion  of  this  season  on  Friday  even- 
ing. November  iqth,  at  Lunt's  Hall.  All  of  the 
arrangements  for  it  were  perfect  and  it  proved  equally 
as  successful  as  its  predecessor.  There  were  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  present, 
which,  of  course,  included  several  debutantes.  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Eyre  led  the  cotillion,  with  Miss  Edna 
Hopkins  as  his  partner,  and  introduced  three  pretty 
figures  in  excellent  style.  Light  refreshments  were 
served  and  the  dance  came  to  an  end  at  midnight 
The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 3d. 

The  reception  committee  comprised  Mrs.  Monroe 
Salisbury,  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker, 
Mrs.  Antoine  Borel.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
William  Ingraham  Kip,  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  and  Mrs.  Percy  P.  Moore. 


The  racing  season  at  the  Oakland  track  opened 
quite  as  auspiciously  last  Monday  as  did  that  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club  at  the  Ingleside  track  a 
fortnight  earlier.  The  California  Jockey  Club  has 
one  of  the  most  perfect  tracks  in  the  country,  and 
the  indications  for  a  splendid  winter's  sport  are  plen- 
tiful. A  long  list  of  special  events  have  been  ar- 
ranged, and  they  have  attracted  the  leading  stables 
in  the  American  racing  world.  The  programme  for 
Saturday  afternoon,  November  20th,  is  a  notable 
one,  and  there  are  to  be  interesting  events  every  day 

next  week. 

♦ — ♦    » 

Fashion  in  Champagne. 
New  York  cultured  society  has  taken  up  the  Moet 
&  Chandon.     Since  the  Bradley  Martin   and   Patri- 
archs Ball,  no  menu  is  considered  en  regie  without 
this  brand. — Exchange. 


FREDERIC   J.   LANE,    D.  D.  S. 

Has  removed  to 

522  SUTTER  ST.,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

SEWLI    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE  SELECT  FAMILY  HOTEL  OF 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

S.  R.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


THE  ALEXANDRIA 

781  SUTTER  STREET. 

Newly  furnished,  first-class  family  hotel. 

Cars  direct  to  all  parte. 
Table  unsurpassed.  Kates  Reasonable. 

HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A,  F.  TRACY. 

AN    EXCELLENT 

KM  r  A   I         Properly  prepared  and  promptly 
ITI  C/\  L      served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


PALACE 


Rail's 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

It  is  a  renewer,  because 
it  makes  new  again. 
Old  hair  is  made  new ; 
the  gray  changed  to  the 
color  of  youth. 


J71    no 


The 

Hotel 

Granada 


N.  W.  Cor.  Sutter  and  Hyde  Sts. 

Is  now  open  to  receive  guests.  The  finest 
and  best  equipped  Family  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 


HOTEL  PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 

MOST  SELECT  FAMILY  AND 

TOURIST  HOTEL    ON  THE 

PACIFIC    COAST. 


Sanitary  Pluuibing.  Cuisine  Perfect. 

Rates  Reasonable. 

O.  M.  BRENNAN,  Proprietor. 


<£>> 


rtrm\  <""» 


Hotel 
Berteling 


714  DUSH  ST. 


Select  Family 
£2r      KS H  1   Hotel,  convenient 
to  shopping  and 
1,    business  centre, 
and  all  car  lines. 


Hotel    Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


BO  MINUTES   PROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Magnificent  Scenery  and  Drives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  months  64  degrees,  excell- 
ing that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 

Headquarters  of  the  San  Rafael  Hnnt  Club 
and  Tennis  Tournaments. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 
(Incorporated)     Proprietor. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Dor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal     and     Finest 

Family    Hot-el    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


November    22  1897. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Julia  Crocker  and  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Buckbee  will  take  place  next  Wednesday  | 
at  the  residence  of  ihe  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Clark 
iW.  Crocker,  2012  Pacific  Avenue.  Rev.  Robert 
Mackenzie  will  perform  the  ceremony  at  noon  in  the 
presence  of  relatives  of  the  contracting  parties  and  a 
limited  number  of  intimate  friends.  Miss  Buckbee 
will  act  as  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  George  A.  Pope 
as  best  man.  A  breakfast  will  be  served  after  the 
ceremony.  There  will  be  fourteen  at  the  bridal 
table,  which  will  be  decorated  with  pink  roses.  In 
the  evening  the  happy  couple  will  leave  on  an  East- 
ern trip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Lita  Robin- 
son to  Mr.  George  P.  Tallant.  Miss  Robinson  is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Luke  Robinson  and  a 
sister  of  Dr.  Frank  Robinson.  Mr.  Tallant  is  a  son 
of  the  late  Drury  J.  Tallant  and  a  brother  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Tallant  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Tallant. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Georgiana  Nightingale  and 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Kierulff  will  take  place  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Nightingale,  300  Haight  Street,  on  Wednesday, 
November  24th,  at  noon.  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins 
will  officiate. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Lieutenant  Jay 
E.  Hoffer,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Miss  Belle 
W.  Dodson,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Lieutenant  Hoffer 
was  graduated  from  the  Military  Academy  in  1892. 
He  is  on  duty  at  West  Point  in  the  department  of 
mathematics. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Lulu  Josephine  Makee  to  Mr.  Robert  Barnes  Craw- 
ford, of  Tennessee.  Miss  Makee  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Sara  A.  Makee  and  the  late  Parker  N.  Makee, 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  niece  of  Mr.  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Mr.  Crawford  is  trie  son  of  the 
late  Henry  Clay  Crawford,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  nephew  of  Messrs.  John  R.  and  S.  A.  Pepper, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in 
the  spring. 

According  to  recent  advices  from  Honolulu  there 
is  a  rumor  extant  that  Princess  Kaiulani  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  Mr.  George  Davies,  son  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Davies,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the 
princess. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Ellinwood  will  give  a  reception 
and  dance  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  23d,  at 
their  residence,  corner  of  Pacific  Avenue  and  Devisa- 
dero  Street,  in  honor  of  their  debutante  daughter, 
Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton  will  give  a 
matinee  tea  on  Tuesday,  November  23d,  at  their 
residence,  2517  Pacific  Avenue,  in  honor  of  their 
debutante  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Thornton. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  will  give  a  matinee  tea  on 
Saturday,  November  20th,  from  four  until  seven 
o'clock,  at  her  residence,  1520  Van  Ness  Avenue,  in 
honor  of  her  debutante  daughter,  Miss  Gertrude 
Carroll.  They  will  be  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs. 
William  Robinson  Whittier  and  Miss  Lillian  Follis. 

Miss  Bernie  Drown  will  entertain  a  number  of 
her  friends  at  luncheon  on  Saturday,  November 
20th,  at  her  home,  2550  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  Edward  Polhemus  will  give  a  matinee  tea  at 
her  residence,  2200  California  Street,  on  Friday, 
November  26th,  to  introduce  her  debutante  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Mamie  Polhemus. 

The  Monday  Evening  Dancing  Class  will  hold  its 
first  meeting  of  this  season  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  November  29th. 

The  Terpsichoreans  will  give  a  cotillion  at  Native 
Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  8th. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  will  hold  its  first  assembly 
of  this  season  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Friday  even- 
ing, December  iotb.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway 
wDl  have  the  direction  of  the  affair. 

The  first  of  the  Cinderella  Dances  will  be  held  at 
Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 22d. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  will  give 
an  entertainment  and  ball  at  the  club-house  on  Fri- 
day evening,  December  31st.  A  travesty  on  "The 
First  Bom  "  will  be  the  feature  of  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre  gave  a  matinee  tea  recently 
in  honor  of  Miss  Muriel  Atherton,  and  entertained 
quite  a  number  of  her  friends.  Those  who  assisted 
in  receiving  were  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury"  Miss 
Clara  Hamilton,  Miss  Frances  Moore,  Miss  Miriam 
Moore,  and  Miss  Florence  Josselyn. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Bunker  gave  a  lunch-party  re- 
cently at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista  in  honor  of  Mrs.  P. 
T.  Downs,  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Mr.  I.  Strassburger,  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Verein.  gave  a  ball  and  a  foot-ball  cotillion  at 
he  Verein  on  Friday  evening,  November  19th,  in 
lonor  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Strassburger,  a  debu- 
ante  of  this  season.  The  ball-room  was  very  hand- 
somely decorated.  About  two  hundred  guests  were 
sresent.  The  foot-ball  figures  in  the  cotillion  were 
til  original  and  interesting.  Rosner's  Hungarian 
Drchestra  played  for  the  dancing. 

Mrs.  W.  August  Bryant  gave  a  tea  from  three  until 
rix  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  November  13th, 
it  her  residence,  820  Sutter  Street.  It  was  a  com- 
pliment to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hall,  who  recently  re- 
urned  from  New  York.  The  hostess  was  assisted 
n  receiving  by  Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs.  Marcus,  Mrs.  George 
'.  Bucknall,  and  a  bevy  of  young  ladies. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  gave  a  most 


enjoyable  entertainment  and  dance  last  Saturday 
evening  at  the  club-house,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
This  was  the  first  affair  given  since  the  consolidation 
of  the  club  with  the  Calliopeans.  There  was  a  large 
number  present,  and  they  enjoyed  a  clever  vaudeville 
programme,  which  was  presented  by  members  of  the 
club.  Afterward  there  was  dancing  until  a  late  hour. 
Mrs.  Augusta  F.  Tracy  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party last  Saturday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista. 
It  was  served  in  one  of  the  private  dining-rooms, 
where  an  excellent  string  orche=tra  was  in  attendance. 
Mrs.  Tracy's  guests  were  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Sumner.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hatch,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Rupert  Blue,  U.  S.  X.,  Mrs.  Downs,  Mrs.  Bessie 
Smith,  Mr.  Hawks.  Colonel  Murphy,  and  Mr.  T.  F. 
Tracv. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  will  leave  for 
the  East  on  Wednesday.  They  may  go  on  to 
Europe. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  leaves  soon  for  the  East 
to  join  her  husband.  They  will  sail  then  from  New- 
York  for  Egypt,  and,  subsequently,  the  Riviera. 
They  expect  to  spend  four  or  five  months  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Thomas  were  guests  during 
the  week  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  McCreery,  of  Sacramento. 
are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  Joseph  Powning,  of  Belvedere,  was  a  guest  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce,  of  Oakland,  have  re- 
turned from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Clark  Crocker  was  among  the  week's  visitors 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Boalt  have  returned  from 
their  country-place  near  Cloverdale,  and  are  at  their 
Oakland  residence,  1003  Twelfth  Street,  for  the 
winter. 

Miss  Alice  B.  Tevis  has  returned  to  Oakland.  She 
was  the  guest  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Boalt  at  their 
hacienda  near  Cloverdale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Gonill  and  Miss  Grace 
Gorrill  have  gone  to  the  South,  from  New  York,  on 
their  way  home.  They  will  arrive  in  Oakland  during 
the  first  week  of  December. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Gaffney,  of  Seattle,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Hotel  Granada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  E.  Lester  and  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Lester  returned  from  New  York  last  Sunday. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  will  spend  the  winter  at  their 
Van  Ness  Avenue  residence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  are  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Granada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Murphy,  of  St.  Louis,  are 
guests  at  the  Hotel  Granada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darnel  T.  Murphy  are  in  New  York 
for  a  short  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Morgan  Hill  have  returned  to 
town,  after  a  brief  stay  in  San  Jose,  and  are  at  the 
Hotel  Granada. 

Among  the  late  Eastern  arrivals  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Barnes,  T)f 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Caldwell,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville  H.  Castle  were  up  from  San 
Jose"  on  Sunday,  and  stopped  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  Dillon,  Miss  Marie  Dillon,  and  Miss  Kate 
Dillon,  have  taken  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  for  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton  has  gone  to  New  York 
and  will  pass  the  winter  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  N.  S.  Wood,  Miss  Anna  Gray,  and  Miss 
Bessie  Shreve  are  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel,  New 
York. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Crocker  is  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine,  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  who  have  made  a  most  enjoyable 
tour  of  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe  during  the 
past  three  months,  will  return  to  the  city  on  Saturday 
evening,  November  20th,  and  stay  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Mr.  James  M.Wilson  and  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr., 
arrived  in  Washington.  D.  C,  last  Thursday  and  are 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  Mr.  Wilson  will  soon  leave 
to  revisit  his  wife  and  family  in  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  I.  H.  Polk,  of  Los  Angeles,  are 
guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins,  of  Menlo  Park,  registered 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Keller  returned  from  their 
Eastern  trip  last  week  and  will  make  The  Pleasanton 
their  home  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Bulkley.  who  have  been  at  the 
Hotel  Pleasanton  for  a  few  days,  will  soon  return  to 
Chicago. 

Mr.  William  Northrope  Cowles  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding  and  Miss  Ellita  Red- 
ding are  now  residing  at  2629  California  Street,  where 
they  will  receive  on  Wednesdays  in  January. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Barton  is  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  is  a  guest  at  the  Shoreham,  in 
Washington. 

Rev.  William  Ingraham  Kip  has  returned  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Brown  and  Miss  Florinne 
Brown,  of  Oakland,  have  left  New  York  and  are  in 
Chicago.     They  will  be  home  soon. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Lathrop  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Sydney  H.  Peddar,  of  London,  England,  is 
visiting  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  staying  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Maude  Berry  Fisher,  who  is  now  in  New- 
York  city,  has  accepted  the  leading  part  in  a  new- 
opera  entitled  "  The  Maid  of  Marblebead."  It  will 
be  produced  in  New  York.  Boston,  and  other  East- 
ern cities. 

General  Sefior  Don  Geronimo  Trevino.  cora- 
mandante  at  Monterey,1  Mexico,  and  Senora  Tre- 
vino, nie  Ord,  daughter  of  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord, 
U.  S.  A.,  are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel.     Before 


returning  to  Mexico  they  wilt  place  their  son  in  school 
here,  to  prepare  him  for  entrance  to  the  University 
of  California. 

Mr.  Bruce  Porter  will  leave  for  London  in  a  few- 
days.  He  will  be  gone  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  two 
years.  While  on  the  Continent,  Mr.  Porter  will  paint 
a  Riviera  scene  for  Mr.  W.  B.  Bourne. 

Mr.  Brace  Hayden  arrived  from  New  York  a  few- 
days  ago.  He  will  remain  in  San  Francisco  for  about 
a  month.  During  his  stay,  he  will  be  a  guest  at  the 
Dunham  residence,  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  Alfred  Edwards  and  Miss  Edwards,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  are  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  They 
arrived  on  Tuesday. 

Judge  Alfred  S.  Hartwell,  of  Honolulu,  is  a  guest 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Seaman,  of  New  Orleans,  are  at 
the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

General  N.  P.  Chipman  has  gone  to  Red  Bluff. 
He  will  return  on  Friday,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Chip- 
man  and  the  Misses  Chipman.  They  will  stay  at 
the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  has  returned  from  the 
East. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  has  gone  to  Arizona  and 
Southern  Nevada  on  a  business  trip. 

Miss  Alice  Ames  is  visiting  relatives  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  She  will  probably  remain  in  the  East  all 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Lathrop  are  visiting  friends 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Princess  Kaiulani,  accompanied  by  her  father,  Mr. 
A.  S.  Cleghorn,  arrived  in  Honolulu  on  November 
9th. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  is  still  in  New  York.  She 
has  set  no  time  for  her  departure  for  San  Francisco. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Mulcahy,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Otis  and  Miss  Otis,  of  New  York,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Nash,  of  Stanford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Xesmith,  of 
San  Jose,  and  General  W.  M.  Muller,  N.  G.  C,  of 
Fresno. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Harrison, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Coleman,  Colonel  J.  C.  Mar- 
ceau,  Mr.  Edward  Godchaux,  Mr.  W.  A.  Folger, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
H.  Swayne,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Tisdale. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Cornelius  O'Connor  the  fol- 
lowing testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

The  will  was  executed  on  October  25,  1897,  and 
was  witnessed  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Reuben 
H.  Lloyd.  The  executors  appointed  are  Mr.  James 
L.  Flood,  Mr.  William  O'Connor,  and  Miss  Lillian 
O'Connor.  Mr.  Flood  has  declined  to  act,  as  he  is 
soon  to  leave  the  State.  Deceased  bequeathed  his 
entire  estate,  share  and  share  alike,  to  his  seven 
children,  Lillian,  Cecilia,  Maud,  Belle,  Cornelia, 
William,  and  Ella  O'Connor.  The  final  distribution 
is  to  take  place  when  the  youngest  daughter  becomes 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  estate  is  valued  at  over 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


Art  Calendars. 
On  account  of  the  favor  with  which  calendars  have 
met,  this  season  brings  forth  a  bewildering  array  of 
artistic  loveliness.  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.,  the  Mar- 
ket Street  Stationers,  are  showing  the  productions  of 
all  the  manufacturers,  both  local  and  Eastern. 

Fine  Display  of  Art-Goods. 

Messrs.  S.  &  G.  Gump,  No.  113  Geary  Street,  have 
just  begun  to  show  their  European  importations  for 
this  season,  and  invite  their  patrons  and  the  public 
to  view  the  many  fine  and  interesting  novelties 
received  and  unpacked  so  far. 


—  Other  mixds,  other  opinions,  but  the 
superiority  of  Huber's  Orchestra  is  conceded  by  all. 
Address  :  20  O'Farrell  Street.  Telephone :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 

—  Garmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


fdf^  the;  Handkerchief: 
Dressing  Table  and 

The  Bath       n 

Mobhay^LanmansaI  ; 


Educational. 


MR.  H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Having-  just    finished    a    special     course    In 
singing  with 

MR.    WM.    SHAKESPEARE, 

of  London,  will  resume  teaching  Aag.  26th. 
1424  WASHINGTON"  STREET. 


Z1SKA    INSTITUTE, 

1718     SACRAMENTO     STREET. 

French,  German,  and  English  School  for  Girls.    Term 
begins  August  2d. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A..  Principal. 

E.    M.    ROSNER, 
ADVANCED   PUPIXS    FOR    PIANO. 
Address  529  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031. 


MISS    MARJORIE    R.   JOHNSON, 

Accompanist  and  Teacher  of  Piano. 

Engagements  for  Concerts,  Receptions,  etc. 

614  Sutter  Street. 


For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.   M.   ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031.     Residence,  509  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


Latest  Novelties 

and  specialties  of  the  Eastern 
and  European  markets,  per- 
sonally selected  by  our  Mr. 
Lebenbaum,  continue  to  ar- 
rive daily.  Step  in  and  see 
them. 

L.   LEBENBAUM   &   CO., 

IMPORTING    GROCERS, 

222  and  224  Sutter  Street. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1897  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XL.  —  can  be  obtained 
at  this  office. 


32 
Cups 


A  delicious  drink. 
A  nutritious  drink.   ;  ■ 
An  invigorating  drink 


SOHMER  PIANOS 


ARE  THE  BEST. 

BYRON  MAUZY,  308  Post  S 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


1897-1898 

WILL    BUN    BETWEEN 


San  Francisco 

St.  Louis  ^d 

Chicago 

THROUGH 

Los    Angeles,    £1     Paso,    Fort     Worth,    and 
Little  Rock 

TWICE    A    WEEK 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Mondays  aud  Thursday-,  5:30  p.  m. 
FROM  LOS   AXGELES, 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10:30  a.  m. 


The  superb  service,  that  for  the  past  three  seasons  has 
made  this  train  the  most  popular  in  America,  will  be  con- 
tinued.    No  extra  cost. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave   and    are    due    to  arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    |        From  October  24,  1897. 


*6. CO  A 
7-O0  A 
7.OO  A 


"8.30  A 
O.OO  A 


I  OO  P 
I.30  P 
2.00    P 

4.OO    P 

4-00    P 


4-30    P 
4-3O    P 


4-30   P 

TTs-3°  r 


6.00  p 
6.00  p 
IS. 00  p 
800  p 


NDes.  San  Josi,  and  Way  Stations. .        8.45  a 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 10.45  a 

Marysville,    OroviUe,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5-45  r 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

Atlantic  Express.  Ogden  and  East...         8.45  P 
Niles,  San  Jose.  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4.15  F 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale '7.15  p 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and   East 6.45  P 

Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12.15  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers '9.00  P 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7  -45  p 

Livermore,   Mendota,    Haaford,  and 

Vihalia 4.15  P 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga, El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9. 15  a 
Benicia,  Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10 .  45  a 

Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,   Mojave  (for  Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles..         7.45  a 
Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso.  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis.  Chicago  and  East §10.15  * 

European  MaD,  Ogden  and  East 9-45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Josi 7.45  a 

Vallejo f7-45  * 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 8.15  a 


SAN  LEASDRO  AND  HATWARDS  1 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


1*6- 00  A, 

8.00  A 

9.OO  A 

IO.OO  A 

III .0:  A 

{l2-OOM 

II.OO   P 

13.00  P 

■ 

4.00  P 

5.00  P 

5-3°  P 

7-00  P 

8.00  p 

tt«-l5   F' 

Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lhandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AND 

Haywards. 


(Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


■  7-i5  a 
'9-45  a 
10.45  a 
11.45  A 
12.45  P 
ri.45  P 
12-45  P 
'4-45  P 
'5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  P 
8-45  P 
9-45  p 
10.50  p 
tfia.oo  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


4-15  p 

t"-45   P 


Newark,  Centervule,  San  Jose,  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Craz, 
and  Way  Stations 

Newark,  Ceotervflle,  San  Josi,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Principal  Way 
Stations 

Newark,  San  Josi,  and  Los  Gatos... 

Hunters'  Excursion,  San  Jose  and 
Way  Stations J7-20  P 


5 -5°  p 


*IO-50  A 

9-20  A 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 
*7.i5  9.00      11.00  a.  M.,     Jl.oo    *2.oo     I3-00 

♦4.00  I5-00      *6.oo  P.  m. 

From  OAKLAND — Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10.00  a.m.    Jia.oo    *i  .00  I2.00    *3-OQ  14-OQ  *5-00  p.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


■655  A    San  Josi    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only). 6-55  A 

9.00  a  San  Josi,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Lois  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.15  p 

10.40  a    San  Josi  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11.30  a     San  Josi  and  Way  Stations., B  3;  a 

*i  30F  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Josi,  Gflroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io.40  a 

'3.15  P  San  Josi  and  Principal  Way  Stations  *g.ooA 
•4.15  p  San  Josi  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
*5 .00  p  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  1 .30  P 
5.30  P     San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  P 

6.30  P     San  Josi  and  Way  Stations 7.30  P 

fn -45  P    San  Josi  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


a  for  Morning.        P  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

I  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

V  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  5  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


The  PACIFIC    TRANSFER    COMPANY  will 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


ANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Gfaarch  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

?ost  and  Stockton  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


Hungry  Higgins — "As  fur    eight    hours    being 

enough  fer  a  day's  work "     Weary  Watkins — 

"  It  ain'L     Any  man  who'll  do  a  day's  work  orter  git 
six  months." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

He — "  Did  you  tell  your  father  that  I  would  kill 
myself  if  I  couldn't  have  you?"  Site — "Yes."  He 
— "  What  did  he  say  ?"  She — "  He  said  that  settled 
it.     You  couldn't  have  me." — Chicago  News. 

"  Thought  you  said  Frank  and  George  agreed  in 
politics?"  "  So  they  do."  "  Well,  they  argue  over 
it  every  time  they  meet,"  "That's  because  they 
don't  know  what  it  is  they  agree  on." — New  York 
Sun. 

Biggs— "  When  I  was  in  Chicago  last  August,  I 
went  skating  on  the  Chicago  River."  Boggs — "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  the  river  was  frozen  over  at  that 
time?"  Biggs — "Oh,  no.  We  used  roller  skates." 
— Life. 

City  man — "This  must  be  a  very  healthy  place, 
judging  from  the  number  of  old  people  I  have 
seen  here!"  Native — " Healthy ?  It's  so  blamed 
healthy  that  I  guess  a  good  many  of  'em  will  have  to 
be  shot  on  the  judgment  day." — Puck. 

"  Women  are  naturally  incredulous,"  remarked 
the  whist-player.  "That's  contrary  to  the  common 
impression."  "1  don't  care;  it's  true.  You  never 
can  make  one  believe  you  the  first  time  you  tell  her 
what  are  trumps." — Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Wickmire — "Don't  you  ever  make  even  the 
slightest  attempt  at  manual  labor?"  Dismal  Daw- 
son— "  Mum.  I  am  livin"  the  way  I  am  on  a  bet.  I 
got  a  wager  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  up  that  I  kin 
live  eighty  years  without  worlrin'." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

First  Thespian — "  When  I  was  playing' Hamlet  in 

Omaha  and  getting  my  fifty  a  night,  I "     Second 

Thespian — "Hold  on  there,  Jack  !  make  that  five." 
First  Thespian — "  No,  Tom,  'pon  me  honor,  fifty  a 
night  regular.  Eggs  are  cheap  out  there." — Harper's 
Weekly. 

"  It's  three-quarters  of  an  hour  since  I  ordered  that 
turtle  soup,"  snapped  the  angry  guest  at  the  restaur- 
ant, "  Yas,  sah,"  said  the  waiter,  with  an  obsequious 
bow,  "but  de  turtle  done  make  his  'scape,  sah,  an' 
dey  had  to  chase  him  'bout  a  mile,  sah." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Never  touched  him:  "It  looks  like  rain  to-day," 
said  the  affable  milkman,  as  he  dumped  the  regular 
quart  into  the  pitcher.  "It  always  does,"  said  the 
woman,  and  the  milkman  drove  oft"  wondering  why 
some  people  take  such  gloomy  views  of  everything. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  No,  sir."  said  the  Kansas  editor,  "  your  services 
are  no  longer  required."  "May  I  venture  to  ask 
why  I'm  discharged  ?  "  "  You're  too  blamed  funny. 
That  style  may  do  in  the  olasc'  and  heartless  East, 
but  when  you  refer  to  a  death  in  a  cyclone  as  '  a  ter- 
rible blow '  to  the  family,  you  overdo  it  out  here." — 
Detroit  News. 

"What  in  the  world's  the  matter,  ma?"  asked 
Arabella,  as  her  mother  turned  from  the  telephone 
and  asked  for  her  bonnet  and  wraps.  "  I'm  going 
right  down-town,"  said  Mrs.  Highrocks,  and  there 
was  a  cold  glitter  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke.  "  I  just 
tried  to  call  your  father  up,  and  I  heard  him  tell  the 
boy  to  say  he  wasn't  in." — Cleveland  Leader. 


"Brown's  Bronichal  Troches"  relieve 
Throat  Irritations  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the 
voice.     The  genuine  sold  only  in  boxes. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


St£«dman's  Soothing  Powders  for  fifty  years  the 
most  popular  English  remedy  for  teething  babies  and 
feverish  children. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5 


The  final  touch:  "Hello,  Jerry  ;  got  your  new- 
flat  all  fitted  up  ?  "  "  Not  quite.  Say,  do  you  know 
where  I  can  buy  a  folding  tooth-brush  ?  " — Chicago 
Record. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noyes.  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Establis/ud  i8jo. 


Telephone,  Main  No.  43. 


W.  C.  Wright. 


C.  S.  Wright. 


N.    GRAY    &   CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-645  Sacramento  St.,  Cor.  Webb, 


Embalming  a  Specialty. 


San  Francisco 


Copy- 
righted 

1895.     '   -■ 
Prevents  and  relieves  Constipatii 
An   appetizing,  nutritious  Faro 
Gems,  Griddle  Cakee,  etc.    Unrj 
Europe.    Pamphlet  and  Samp 
writeioFarn'ell&RLjineq 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

lina-LaiocHe 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris:  22  Rue  Drouot 

'  New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
ot  all  qualities,  38  >..-  inch  Duck,  from  ~  Ounces* 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 


Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 


b  3.00  I 

3  "     1.50  I 

1  "     65  I 

Sunday  Call 12  "...  1  10  I 

Weekly  Call ,2  '■ ^  I 

*'     6"     75  I 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


BONESTELL    cfe    OO- 

tPAPER:: 


.Jr^SSSiVl    401-403  Sansome  St. 


DOES    THE    BIOST 
BEAUTIFUL     WORK 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  609  Market  Street. 


cSrD2c2cSgD2^c2raoSo3?Q2cScSra^88gD1c3 


"Ahoy  I  Spread  the  fTjk 

good  news — the  Five-  oJb 

Cent   Piece  of   Piper  g§ 

Heidsieck    Plug    To-  OO 

bacco    has    been    en-  22 

larged  forty  per  cent.  J^K 

and    the    quality    re-  J3 

mains  the  same."  Q"Q 

go 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  man  of  smallest  means     2S 
to  chew  one  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  tobacco.  H 

1  PIPER  1 
iHEIDSIECKl 

1      PLIG  TOBACCO      1 

£8  (CHAMPAGNE  FLAVOR)  2S 

&S  is  recognized  everywhere  as  the  best,  and  everyone  can  §q 
OO  now  afford  to  use  it.  Ask  for  the  New  Large  Five-  OO 
228     Cent  Piece.  ZS 
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San  Francisco,  November  29,  1897, 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  fub. 
ZisJted every  -week  at  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  by  tlte  Argonaut  Publishing  Com-  1. 
pany.   Subscriptiotts,  $4.00  per  year ;  six  montlts,  $2.25  ,*  three  montlts,  $/.jo;  I 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.    Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries  I 
•within  tlte  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.     City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers  , 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.    Sample  copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10 
cents.    News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  suppliedby  tlte  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  whom  all  orders  from 
tlte  trade  should  be  addressed.    Subscribers  -wishing  their  addresses  cltanged 
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There  is  much  interest  felt  throughout  the  country  over  the 
senatorial   situation    in   Ohio.     So   involved 

Hanna  s 

■Fight  in  are  the  factional  fights   in  that  State,  and  so 

°H'°-  conflicting  the  rumors  from  there,  that  it  is 

difficult  to  tell  what  are  the  chances  for  the  reelection  of 
Hanna  to  the  Senate.  As  near  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
Ohio  journals,  both  Democratic  and  Republican,  the  situa- 
tion is  about  as  follows  : 

On  the  face  of  the  returns  the  Ohio  legislature  stands 
eighty  Republicans  to  sixty-five  Democrats.  This  counts 
in  the  Republican  column  five  of  the  seven  Republicans 
elected  on  the  fusion  ticket  from  Hamilton  County.  These 
five  refuse  to  say  whether  they  will  vote  for  Hanna  or  not.  If 
they  be  conceded  to  the  Democrats,  the  legislature  will  still 
stand  seventy-five  Republicans  to  seventy  Democrats.    There 


may  be  some  disputed  elections  to  settle  in  the  courts,  but  it 
is  believed  that  these  figures  will  be  upheld.  Therefore,  a 
Republican  senator  will  be  elected.  The  next  question  is 
whether  that  Republican  will  be  Senator   Hanna  or  ano'her. 

Hanna's  reelection  seems  probable,  but  not  certain.  He 
was  indorsed  as  candidate  for  senator  by  the  Republican 
State  Convention.  But  there  is  a  revolt  against  him  in  the 
party.  The  leader  of  the  anti  Hanna  wing  of  the  Republi- 
can parly  is  Senator  Foraker.  Closely  allied  with  him  is 
Governor  Bushnell.  The  leaders  of  the  revolt  against 
Hanna  are  Foraker  men,  and  Foraker  is  silent.  His  silence 
is  variously  construed.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  he  will 
take  no  part  in  the  fight  ;  that  he  will  allow  his  adherents  to 
carry  on  their  fight  independently  of  him  ;  that  the  peace 
that  was  patched  up  between  Foraker  and  Hanna  last  winter 
and  the  administration  patronage  which  was  given  to  Foraker's 
friends  bind  him  in  honor  to  the  support  of  Hanna.  There 
are  others  who  hold  that  Foraker  recognizes  no  such  obliga- 
tion, and  say  that,  while  he  will  not  oppose  Hanna,  neither 
will  he  support  him.  Other  Ohio  politicians  believe  that 
Foraker  wants  distinct  promises  from  Hanna  and  the  admin- 
istration as  to  what  he  may  expect  in  the  future  in  the  way 
of  patronage.  If  he  receives  satisfactory  assurances,  he  will 
put  the  thumbscrews  upon  his  lieutenants,  and  the  opposition 
to  Hanna  will  disappear.  If  he  does  not  receive  such 
assurances,  he  will  let  his  henchmen  alnne,  and  the  result 
will  depend  on  the  contingencies  of  a  bitter  senatorial  fight. 
It  is  possible,  also,  that  Foraker  may  not  be  able  to 
control  his  anti-Hanna  friends.  Governor  Bushnell  has  been 
suspected  of  senatorial  aspirations.  If  he  should  choose  to 
announce  himself  as  a  candidate,  it  is  almost  certain,  con- 
sidering the  anti-Hanna  feeling,  that  he  could  be  elected. 
Foraker  might  not  be  able  to  restrain  him,  and  Foraker 
might  not  want  to  do  so. 

In  the  meantime,  the  administration  organs  are  straining 
every  neive  to  whip  the  rebellious  Republicans  into  line. 
The  lesser  leaders  they  are  threatening,  and  Foraker  and 
Bushnell  they  are  coaxing.  Walter  Wellman,  who  has  the 
ear  of  the  administration,  warns  Senator  Foraker  that  he  is 
"  the  acknowledged  Republican  leader  in  Ohio.  If  he 
bears  himself  with  justice  and  dignity,  he  will  maintain  that 
leadership  for  many  years.  He  will  make  for  himself  a 
great  career  there  if  he  avoids  participation  in  such  political 
assassination  as  the  defeat  of  Senator  Hanna  would  be." 
Mr.  Wellman  also  paints  rosy  pictures  of  possible  patron- 
age when  he  says  :  "  Mr.  Foraker  may  naturally  wish  a 
certain  understanding  with  Senator  Hanna  as  to  certain 
things  in  the  future,"  and  then  Mr.  Wellman  claps 
Foraker  on  the  back  by  saying  :  "  The  men  who  know 
him  best  believe  that  he  will  stand  by  the  best  interests  of 
the  party.  He  is  a  builder,  not  a  destructionist.  There  will 
be  much  surprise  in  Washington  if  Senator  Foraker  gives 
his  countenance  to  the  enemies  of  Senator  Hanna." 

Briefly  the  foregoing  gives  the  situation  in  Ohio.  As  may 
be  seen,  there  is  a  vigorous  opposition  to  Hanna,  but  such 
will  be  the  pressure  of  the  administration  that  it  is  probable 
the  sulking  Republicans  will  fall  into  line.  Already,  under 
date  of  November  15th,  we  notice  by  a  dispatch  from 
Cleveland  that  Senator  Hanna  has  refused  to  contribute 
toward  liquidating  a  deficit  of  eleven  thousand  dollars  on 
the  books  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  According 
to  Chairman  Nash,  of  the  executive  committee,  Senator 
Hanna  states  flatly  that  he  will  not  put  up  a  cent  unless  the 
Republicans  of  Ohio  send  him  back  to  the  Senate.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  has  also  notified  the  State  Central  Commit- 
tee that  all  Ohio  appointments  will  cease  until  this  little 
Hanna  matter  has  been  settled. 

The  evil   condition    of  affairs   in    the    penitentiary    at    San 

Ouentin    has  been   forcibly    brought  before 
A  Convict^s  A- 

Letter  on  the  public   by  a  letter  written  to  a  country 

San  Quentin.  paper  by  a  convict  named  Loudon.  He 
was  not  a  criminal  by  instinct,  had  associated  all  his  life 
with  people  of  respectability  and  refinement,  but  in  an  un- 
happy moment  he  yielded  to  temptation  and  embezzled 
funds  that  had    been    intrusted  to  his    care.     Convicted  of 


his  crime,  he  was  sentenced  to  a  term  at  San  Quentin, 
and,  ten  days  after  entering  the  prison,  was  put  to  work  in 
the  jute-mill.  Compelled  to  associate  with  men  of  the 
most  depraved  thoughts  and  actions,  working  day  after 
day  in  an  atmosphere  continually  polluted  by  the  odor  of 
opium  and  the  repulsive  language  and  unnatural  acts 
of  his  associates,  Loudon's  health  broke  down,  and  he  was 
transferred  to  the  lighter  work  and  purer  atmosphere  of  the 
commissary  department.  The  publication  of  this  letter 
should  have  led  to  an  investigation  and  a  reform  in  the 
institution  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  Warden  Hale's  ire  has 
been  aroused,  and  Loudon  has  been  re-transferred  to  the 
jute-mill,  where  his  desire  to  criticise  may  be  broken  by 
disease  and  probably  death. 

When  the  character  of  the  man  and  his  former  associa- 
tions are  considered,  the  picture  drawn  by  Loudon  is  a  most 
revolting  one  : 

"  Think  of  me  [he  says]  placed  in  the  midst  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  men  of  all  nationalities  and  color,  incarcerated  in  prison  for  every 
crime  known  on  the  calendar  ;  see  me  forced  to  associate,  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  with  men  whose  every 
thought  is  vile,  every  word  an  oath,  and  every  act  too  beastly  to  be 
mentioned  Look  at  them,  hollow-eyed,  ghastly  in  color,  staggering  in 
gait,  and  stupid  in  action  from  the  use  of  '  contraband '  articles.  Of 
the  sixteen  men  employed  in  that  part  of  the  mill  [where  Loudon 
worked]  eight  or  ten  were  spoken  of  as  '  dope '  fiends,  and  the  smell  of 
the  drug  at  times  was  overpowering." 

Continuing,  in  criticism  of  those  who  recognize  the  evil 
but  do  not  lift  a  hand  to  remedy  it,  he  says  : 

"  Philanthropists,  Christians,  criminologists,  penologists,  and  others 
may  publish  essays  and  make  speeches  on  criminals  and  criminal  life, 
and  the  State  may  pay  thousands  of  dollars  in  support  of  its  prisons, 
but  nothing  will  reform  the  criminal  element  in  this  State,  as  long  as" 
they  are  mixed  up  indiscriminately  in  prisons  as  at  present." 

The  administration  of  the  penitentiary  at  San  Quentin 
has  received  much  well-deserved  condemnation  of  late. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  absolutely  fails  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  for  which  such  an  institution  should  be 
maintained.  To  the  hardened  criminal  of  brutal  mind  and 
depraved  instincts  it  is  a  pleasant  resort  where  life  is  easy, 
the  work  not  hard,  and  the  fare  attractive  ;  to  the  man  who 
has  sinned  for  thefirst  time  in  a  thoughtless  moment,  it  is  a 
veritable  purgatory  until  his  self-respect  and  moral  fibre  are 
broken  down,  and  he  emerges  from  the  prison  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  life  of  a  criminal.  As  a  place  of  punish- 
ment for  those  most  in  need  of  discipline,  San  Quentin 
is  without  value  ;  as  a  school  for  the  development  of  self- 
restraint  and  regular  habits,  it  accomplishes  nothing';  as  a 
reformatory,  it  is  a  conspicuous  failure. 

The  great  error  at  San  Quentin  is  the  community  system. 
Solitary  confinement,  when  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  is  a  cruel  and  unnatural  punishment  that  generally 
causes  insanity  or  disease.  But,  when  limited  to  a  few 
months,  it  has  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  mental  atti- 
tude and  discipline  of  the  prisoner.  The  classification  of 
prisoners  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  offenses,  the 
number  of  times  they  have  been  convicted,  and  their  con- 
duct while  in  prison,  is  of  even  more  importance.  It  is  gen- 
erally accepted  among  criminologists  that  a  man  who  commits 
a  second  or  third  serious  offense  suffers  from  a  mental  defect 
that  blunts  his  moral  sensibilities  and  renders  him  incapable 
of  reform.  The  influence  of  such  a  man  upon  those  who  are 
compelled  to  associate  intimately  with  him  can  not  fail  to  be 
degrading.  Henry  Holt,  a  deep  student  of  penology,  look- 
ing to  the  protection  of  society  from  the  depredations  of 
such  criminals  and  their  descendants,  urges  that  the  death 
sentence  should  be  imposed  as  the  penalty  on  a  second  or 
third  conviction. 

It  has  been  urged,  in  defense  of  the  administration  at 
San  Quentin,  that  the  accommodations  at  the  prison  are  in- 
sufficient for  any  but  the  community  system.  The  remedy 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  The  prison  was  located 
at  San  Quentin  because  of  the  abundance  of  clay  suitable 
for  brick-making  there.  The  buildings  and  walls  were  con- 
structed of  bricks  made  on  the  spot.  With  an  available 
force  of  more  than  one  thousand  men,  and  with  ample 
ground  space,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  erecting 
buildings  sufficient  for  all  the  needs  of  the  prison  under  the 
most  approved  modern  system  of  administration.  The  i 
stitution  is  now  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  State.     I: 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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that  some  action  was  taken  looking  to  an  improvement,  and 
Loudon's  letter  should  serve  as  an  incentive  to  action. 

The  sweeping  Tammany  victory  in   New  York,  in  the  face 
_  of  the   opposition  of   practically   the    entire 

Some  Truths  rr  r  J 

from  daily  press   of  that   city,  has   attracted   the 

Tamhahv,  attention    of    the    nation.      There    are   not 

wanting  numerous  explanations  in  the  New  York  journals 
of  the  causes  of  their  defeat.  After  analyzing  these  ex- 
planations, we  may  content  ourselves  with  saying,  as  did 
Napoleon,  that  Providence  is  generally  on  the  side  of  the 
largest  legions.  When  New  York  can  muster  more  anti- 
Tammany  votes  than  Tammany  does,  then  Tammany  will 
cease  to  rule.  But  so  long  as  Tammany  can  poll  forty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  total  vote,  with  the  remaining  fifty-five  per 
cent,  divided,  just  so  long  Tammany  will  continue  to  rule. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Tammany  and  Tammany 
men  are  so  bad  as  the  anti-Tammany  press  have  made  them 
out  to  be.  It  does  not  seem  credible  that  a  great  city  like 
New  York  should  keep  in  power  for  fifty  years  a  set  of 
thugs  and  thieves.  The  two  leading  figures  on  the  ticket — 
Van  Wyck,  the  mayor-elect,  and  Parker,  the  chief-justice- 
elect  of  the  court  of  appeals — seem  to  be  men  against  whom 
nothing  can  be  said.  Van  Wyck  is  of  Knickerbocker 
stock,  his  ancestors  have  lived  in  New  York  for  generations, 
he  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  Law  School,  educated 
himself,  and  is  a  self-made  man.  There  appears  to  be 
nothing  against  his  character.  Against  Judge  Parker  also 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  and  he  is  reputed  to  be  a  jurist 
of  unusual  ability.  Abuse  of  such  men  doubtless  recoils 
upon  those  who  abuse  them. 

The  most  roundly  abused  man,  however,  is  Richard 
Croker,  the  Tammany  boss.  But  it  can  not  be  said  of  him, 
as  of  the  two  candidates  we  have  mentioned,  that  his  life  is 
spotless.  Very  much  to  the  contrary.  Yet,  none  the  less, 
Croker  has  come  out  on  top.  A  recent  interview  with  him 
by  W..T.  Stead,  the  famous  London  editor,  reported  just 
prior  to  the  election,  is  to  hand  and  contains  some  interest- 
ing points.     Mr.  Croker,  among  other  things,  said  : 

"  They  will  tell  you  that  Tammany  has  ruled  New  York  nearly  all 
the  time,  and  they  will  tell  you  true.  Could  we  have  done  it  if  we  had 
been  the  thieves  and  rogues  they  say  we  are  ?  Things  that  are  rotten 
do  not  last.  They  go  to  pieces.  Thieves  are  not  trusted  by  their 
fellow-thieves,  let  alone  by  their  fellow- citizens.  .  .  . 

"There  are  in  New  York  a  small  number  of  citizens  who  have 
wealth,  education,  leisure,  and  who  are  above  the  common  level.  You 
might  think  you  would  meet  with  such  a  response  from  them  as  would 
enable  you  to  run  the  State  upon  high  principles  and  dispense  with  the 
spoils  of  politics.  But  you  would  be  much  disappointed.  The  cultured 
citizens  of  leisure  will  not  touch  political  work  with  their  little  fingers. 
All  his  high  principles  will  not  induce  a  Mugwump  to  take  more  than  a 
fitful  interest  in  an  occasional  election.  They  admit  it  themselves.  So 
we  must  interest  the  masses  in  politics,  and  we  do  it  with  the  spoils. 
They  take  the  shape  of  office.  .  .  . 

"They  say  I  am  the  boss  of  Tammany.  But  I  hold  no  office.  I 
have  no  power  except  what  1  exercise  because  of  the  confidence  the 
people  have  in  me.  Boss  Tweed  was  a  bad  boss.  We  turned  him 
down  in  the  primaries  and  put  John  Kelly  in  his  stead.  When  Kelly 
died,  I  said :  *  Let  us  appoint  no  successor.  Let  all  of  us  thirty-four 
district  leaders  be  bosses,'  and  it  was  agreed.  But  people  got  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  when  they  found  that  what  I  said  went,  that  I  was  boss. 
I  could  not  help  that.  As  soon  as  I  became  boss,  I  made  each  of  the 
thirty-four  district  leaders  take  all  the  patronage  in  his  district.  This 
made  them  more  powerful,  and  relieved  me  of  infinite  worry. 

"  The  next  change  1  made  was  that  I  made  a  point  of  pushing  young 
men  to  the  front.  If  you  get  the  young  men,  you  get  their  fathers  and 
older  relations.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  old.  If  you  get  the  father,  you 
probably  won't  get  the  son,  whereas,  if  you  get  the  son,  you  always  get 
the  father." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  worldly  wisdom 
in  the  foregoing  remarks  of  Mr.  Croker,  however  lacking 
they  may  be  in  loftiness  of  motive.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  also  that  what  he  says  is  largely  true.  He  is 
abused  for  being  a  boss.  But  if  he  is  boss  of  New 
York  politics,  it  is  due  to  the  people  of  New  York.  If  he 
is  boss  of  Tammany,  it  is  due  to  the  Tammany  organiza- 
tion. If  New  York  did  not  want  him  for  boss,  he  would 
cease  to  be  boss  at  the  next  election.  If  Tammany  did 
not  want  him  for  boss,  he  would  cease  to  be  boss  to-morrow. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine  Toru  Hoshi, 
Single  tax  ^e  JaPanese  minister  to  this  country,  has 

a  Failure  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  recent  develop- 

in  Japan.  ment  of  his  native  land.     As  he  points  out, 

the  sudden  abandonment  by  Japan  of  the  policy  of  Oriental 
exclusion  which  closed  her  ports  to  all  advances  of  foreigners 
until  about  forty  years  ago,  and  the  change  of  the  govern- 
ment from  a  system  very  similar  to  the  mediaeval  feudalism 
that  obtained  in  Europe,  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  which 
dates  back  barely  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  lent  a 
romantic  interest  to  the  new  Japan.  It  is  the  practical 
rather  than  the  romantic  aspect  of  the  question,  however, 
that  he  desires  to  dwell  upon,  and  certainly  there  is  much  to 
admire  in  the  adaptability  of  a  people  that  has  enabled  them 
to  achieve  so  great  a  measure  of  material  progress  in  so 
brief  a  time.  In  1858,  the  ports  of  Japan  w-ere  opened  to 
foreigners  ;  in  1 899,  the  new  series  of  treaties  will  go  into 
force,  under  which  Japan  will  be  the  first  Oriental  country 
to  ae  treated  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  great  powers  of 
the  earth. 

One  of  the  interesting  points  to   which  Toru  Hoshi  calls 


attention  is  the  ancient  system  of  taxation  in  Japan.  It 
was,  in  effect,  the  single  tax  upon  land,  and,  though  applied 
under  circumstances  very  different  from  those  that  obtain 
under  modern  governments,  it  proves  that  Henry  George's 
pet  system  was  in  operation  in  Japan  for  centuries,  and  was 
abandoned  when  that  country  adopted  the  ideas  and 
methods  of  Western  civilization.  In  order  to  understand 
the  application  of  the  system  in  Japan,  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  social  and  administrative  conditions  that  ob- 
tained there. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  emerged  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  number  of  independent  tribes,  the  supreme  power 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  ruler,  corresponding  to  the 
emperor  in  modern  Japan.  The  frequent  wars  developed 
the  warrior  class,  dependents  of  the  daimios,  or  nobles,  and 
in  time  one  noble,  becoming  more  powerful  than  the  others, 
was  created  shogun,  or  general,  by  the  emperor.  Thus  was 
established  the  shogunate,  and  the  office  of  shogun,  descend- 
ing from  generation  to  generation  in  one  family,  accumu- 
lated greater  power  until  the  shogun  came  to  exercise  the 
supreme  authority.  The  shogun  was  still  appointed  by  the 
emperor  and  was  nominally  subject  to  him,  but  in  reality  his 
power  was  superior  to  that  of  the  imperial  house. 

The  power  of  the  shogun  was  not  absolute,  however. 
He  never  dared  openly  to  offend  the  popular  reverence  for 
the  imperial  family,  and  he  could  exercise  the  details  of 
administration  only  within  the  territory  under  his  direct 
sway.  The  country  was  divided  into  fiefs,  over  which  the 
nobles  exercised  authority  and  enjoyed  almost  complete 
autonomy.  Each  noble  had  under  him  a  number  of  re- 
tainers of  the  warrior  class,  each  of  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  support,  and  the  more  influential  of  whom  were  en- 
titled to  a  revenue  which  the  noble  was  .obliged  to  pay. 
In  the  Province  of  Satsuma  there  were  great  retainers 
whose  revenue  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  bushels  of 
rice.  The  land  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  emperor, 
but  each  noble  had  certain  land  set  apart  for  his  use  upon 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  tax  or  assessment. 

This  tax  was  payable  in  kind,  two-fifths  of  the  crop  that 
it  was  estimated  that  the  land  would  produce  being  taken.  A 
general  survey  of  the  land  was  made  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  was  divided  according  to  its  quality  and  the 
amount  of  rice,  cotton,  tea,  etc.,  that  each  piece  would 
produce  was  estimated.  Upon  this  basis  the  tax  to  be 
paid  to  the  emperor  by  the  noble  holding  the  land  was 
fixed.  The  remainder  belonged  to  the  noble,  and  out  of  it 
he  paid  his  warriors  and  farmers. 

This  was  the  system  as  it  existed  in  theory,  but  it  was 
soon  complicated  by  many  modifications.  Certain  lands 
would  become  more  valuable  through  improved  cultivation 
or  facilities  for  irrigation  ;  thus  the  tax  would  not  amount  to 
two-fifths  of  the  actual  production,  and  the  increase  would 
become  the  property  of  the  noble.  The  course  of  a  stream 
would  change,  carrying  away  part  of  a  field  or  decreasing 
the  facilities  for  irrigation,  decreasing  the  production  of  the 
land,  and  thereby  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  tax  at 
the  expense  of  the  holder.  Land  classed  as  non-productive 
would  be  brought  under  cultivation  on  which  no  tax  would 
be  assessed.  Holders  of  land  would  sell  a  portion  of  their 
holding,  agreeing  to  pay  the  whole  tax  out  of  the  produce 
of  what  remained,  and  in  some  cases  they  would  bind 
themselves  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  tax  while  selling 
their  entire  holding.  Thus  the  tax,  which  at  first  was 
equitable  and  just,  became  unequal,  and  in  cases  wholly  lost 
its  character  as  a  land-tax. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  were  defects  in  the  methods  of 
administering  this  tax  that  were  fatal  to  the  system.  But  it 
is  equally  easy  to  see  how  these  superficial  defects  might 
have  been  cured,  and  they  suggest  serious  difficulties  that 
would  be  encountered  in  any  attempt  to  enforce  a  system 
that  derived  all  taxes  from  the  land.  The  absolute  abandon- 
ment of  the  system  by  the  Japanese  after  they  had  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it  through  centuries  of  practice 
is  certainly  significant. 

There  are  changes  to  be  noted  on  the  fusion  freeholder 
.    _  ticket  printed  in  last  week's  A7-gonaut.     T. 

An  Example  of  r  &  J 

Kindergarten  B.  Reinstein  has  resigned  on  the  ground 
Politics.  tnat    fljs    tjme    js    t00    mu^h    occupied,    and 

Henry  F.  Fortmann  is  reported  in  the  newspapers  as  unwill- 
ing to  serve.  Mr.  Reinstein  informed  the  chairman  of  the 
convention  nominating  him  that  he  had  waited  a  number  of 
days  for  an  official  notification  of  his  nomination,  and,  not 
receiving  any,  he  concluded  he  had  better,  to  avoid  mis- 
understandings, decline  without  further  waiting,  which  he 
did.  This  action  of  the  convention  strikes  us  as  being 
childish,  to  put  it  mildly.  When  a  municipal  convention 
or  a  county  committee  nominates  gentlemen  to  office, 
it  should  certainly  do  them  the  courtesy  of  informing 
them  of  that  fact,  even  if  it  does  not  show  the  courtesy  of 
asking  them  whether  they  will  serve.  But  to  nominate  men 
to  office  without  first  asking  them  whether  they  will  accept 
or  not,  and  then  to  leave  them  without  any  knowledge  of  the 


fact  other  than  that  which  they  may  gain  from  the  news- 
papers, seems  to  us  kindergarten  politics.  All  of  the  busi- 
ness of  life  is  not  conducted  by  newspaper. 


Restrictions 
on  Foreign 
Immigration. 


severe. 


The 


Senator  Chandler  in  an  interview  last  week  expressed  the 
opinion  that  during  the  coming  session 
of  Congress  the  restrictions  against  unde- 
sirable immigrants  will  be  made  more 
Lodge  bill,  which  was  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland,  was  re-introduced  during  the  special  session  this 
year,  referred  to  the  committee,  repoited  favorably,  and  is 
now  ready  for  action  by  the  Senate.  The  essential  feature 
of  this  bill  is  the  provision  that  immigrants  unable  to  read 
and  write  shall  be  refused  admittance  to  the  country. 
Another  bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  Representative 
Corliss  omits  the  educational  qualifications,  but  provides  re- 
strictions on  laborers  who  do  not  declare  their  intention  to 
become  citizens,  and  Canadians  and  Mexicans  who  work 
daily  in  the  L^nited  States  but  reside  across  the  northern  or 
southern  boundaries. 

The  Lodge  bill  as  now  introduced  was  drafted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League,  and  has 
received  the  support  of  petitions  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  signed  by  individuals  and  bodies,  including  the 
legislatures  of  California,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  the 
Glass  -  Blowers1  Association  of  the  United  States,  the 
Cigar-Makers'  International  Union,  the  New  York  Central 
Labor  Union,  and  many  similar  associations.  The  partici- 
pation of  so  many  labor  organizations  in  the  support  of  the 
bill  proves  that  the  workmen  are  becoming  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  restriction  of  immigration. 

Many  amendments  and  changes  in  the  immigration  laws 
have  been  enacted  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  all 
seeking  to  restrict  the  undesirable  class  of  immigrants. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  immigration  has  increased,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  undesirable  class  has  steadily  grown 
larger.  The  ignorant  and  vicious  lower  classes  from  the  south- 
ern countries  of  Europe  have  been  coming  here  in  increasing 
numbers  until  the  people  are  now  thoroughly  aroused.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  failure  of  the  immigration  laws 
hitherto  enacted  has  resulted  from  the  insincerity  of  legis- 
lators. They  feared  to  alienate  the  foreign  vote  by  enacting 
restriction  laws  that  would  really  restrict,  and  there  was  not 
sufficient  force  behind  the  movement  to  enforce  the  enact- 
ment of  adequate  measures.  For  years  the  Argonaut  was 
almost  alone  and  unsupported  in  opposing  the  filthy  flood  of 
foreign  immigration. 

Three  methods  of  restriction  have  been  proposed.  The 
imposition  of  a  heavy  capitation  tax  has  been  urged.  This 
would  be  effective,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  reaches  the  pecu- 
niary standing  of  the  immigrant  rather  than  his  character. 
Those  so  poor  as  to  be  likely  to  become  a  burden  on  the 
community  are  already  excluded  under  existing  laws,  and 
a  heavy  capitation  tax  would  render  those  who  are  admitted 
less  capable  of  becoming  self  -  supporting.  Certification 
of  the  character  of  immigrants  by  the  consul  at  the  port  of 
debarkation  was  abandoned  as  being  impracticable,  and  the 
educational  test  was  taken  as  being  the  most  effective  pro- 
posed. 

The  Lodge  bill  provides  that  any  person  more  than  six- 
teen years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  write  shall  be  returned 
to  the  country  from  which  he  came  at  the  expense  of  the 
steamship  company.  There  are  certain  exceptions  to  this, 
however.  An  admissible  immigrant  may  bring  with  him 
his  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  his  wife,  and  his 
parents  or  grandparents  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
an  immigrant  already  here  may  send  for  such  relatives,  who 
will  be  admitted  without  regard  to  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions. 

For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  educational  test,  a  num- 
ber of  slips  of  card-board  of  uniform  size  are  to  be  prepared. 
Upon  each  of  these  will  be  printed  in  large  and  clear  type 
an  extract  from  the.  United  States  Constitution  containing 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  words.  These  extracts  will  be 
printed  in  English  and  many  other  languages,  the  slips  for 
each  language  being  placed  in  separate  boxes.  The  im- 
migrant, having  declared  the  language  in  which  he  desires 
the  test  to  be  made,  must  draw  a  slip  from  the  proper  box 
at  hap-hazard,  and  read  the  extract  thereon.  He  must  then, 
in  the  presence  of  the  inspector,  write  the  words  of  the  ex- 
tract upon  a  slip  of  paper.  _ 

It  is  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  this  measure  that  the 
educational  test  will  not  admit  all  desirable  immigrants  and 
exclude  all  those  who  are  undesirable.  No  test  that  might 
be  provided  could  be  expected  to  accomplish  that.  But  it 
comes  nearer  to  the  ideal  than  any  other.  It  will  not  ex- 
clude all  anarchists  and  revolutionists,  but  it  will  exclude  the 
ignorant  who  have  not  the  capacity  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  government,  and  therefore  can  never  become 
desirable  citizens.  It  will  exclude  the  lawless  Italians, 
Bohemians,  and  other  half-civilized  peoples  from  Southern 
Europe  who  are  a  menace  to  free  institutions.  It  is  a  step 
in   the  right    direction,  and    should  receive  the  support  of 
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every  legislator  who  has  the  true  interests  of  the  country  at 
heart. 

Those  people  who    are  fond  of  saying    that   Sugar  Trust 
money  is  back  of  the  anti-annexation  move- 

MONEVLESS  J 

Hawaiian  ment    would    find    it    difficult    to    explain 

Delegates.  why  ihe  anti-annexationists  are  so  destitute 

of  funds.  By  the  steamer  Gaelic,  shortly  to  arrive  in 
San  Francisco,  there  come  two  delegates  from  Hawaii, 
James  K.  Kaulia,  president  of  the  Aloha  Aina  Society, 
and  D.  Kaluaokalani,  president  of  the  Kalai  Aina  So- 
ciety, representing  Oahu.  They  are  on  their  way  to 
Washington  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Hawaiians  before 
Congress,  and  to  beg  the  American  people  not  to  rob 
the  Hawaiians  of  their  lands.  They  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  raising  funds  from  the  poor  natives 
for  their  trip,  and,  after  raking  and  scraping  the  entire 
group  of  islands,  three  thousand  dollars  is  all  that 
was  collected.  This  was  largely  raised  as  a  result  of  a 
house-to-house  canvass  for  subscriptions.  This  does  not 
look  much  as  if  Sugar  Trust  funds  were  in  the  fight. 

Of  the  forty-five   United   States,  thirteen  were  original  col- 
onies :    four,    Vermont,    Maine,     Kentucky, 

Alaska  and  '  '  '  '  ' ' 

Territorial  and  West  Virginia,  were  carved  from  other 

Laws-  States  ;  California  was  admitted  as   a  full- 

fledged  State  ;  Texas  was  annexed  as  an  independent  State  ; 
and  all  of  the  remaining  twenty-six  were  the  results  of  our 
territorial  system.  There  still  remain  the  inchoate  States  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  the  unorganized  Territories 
of  Oklahoma,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Alaska. 

The  latter  is  now  taking  its  first  step  toward  possible 
statehood.  A  commission  is  formulating  for  Alaska  a 
code  of  laws.  When  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1867,  the  national  laws  relating  to  customs,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  were  extended  over  that  Territory. 
Violations  of  those  laws  were  permitted  to  be  prosecuted 
in  the  United  States  courts  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  This  condition  continued  until  18S4,  when 
Congress  erected  there  a  civil  and  judicial  district,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  governor  and  district  judges, 
and  four  commissioners  with  duties  and  powers  of  justices 
of  the  peace  under  the  general  laws  of  Oregon,  one  each  to 
reside  at  Sitka,  Wrangel,  Unalaska,  and  Juneau.  They 
were  instructed  to  apply  to  the  unorganized  territory  the 
then  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Since  then  the  laws  of 
Oregon  have  been  so  largely  altered,  amended,  and  re- 
pealed that  the  condition  of  Alaskan  jurisprudence  is  some- 
what chaotic.     Hence  the  coming  Alaskan  code. 

The  territorial  administrations  of  the  United  States  have 
grown  out  of  the  "Ordinance  of  1787,"  which  provided  for 
the  organization  of  the  North- West  Territory  stretching  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  lakes  and  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  from  which,  since  then,  the  five  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  have  been 
formed.  This  ordinance  has  been  the  model  for  the  organi- 
zation of  all  the  later  territories,  varying  in  some  particulars, 
as  for  those  territories  south  of  the  Ohio,  in  whose 
organizations  the  article  prohibiting  slavery  was  elimi- 
nated. This  ordinance  affirmed  the  great  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  contained  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  re  -  affirmed  by  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  in  1783,  and  finally  perpetuated  in 
the  constitution  of  1788.  It  vested  the  executive  power 
of  the  territory  in  a  governor,  the  judicial  authority  in 
a  general  court  of  three  judges,  and  legislation  in  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  judges  acting  as  a  legislative  council,  and  em- 
powered to  provide  laws  by  selection  from  the  statutes  of  the 
different  States,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress.  It 
granted  the  territory  a  general  assembly  and  a  congressional 
delegate  upon  the  attainment  of  five  thousand  male  inhab- 
itants of  voting  age.  Florida  was  organized  on  similar  lines. 
The  change  of  flags  at  St.  Augustine  in  1821  was  followed 
by  the  Presidential  appointment  of  a 'governor  and  "thirteen 
of  the  most  fit  and  discreet  persons  of  the  Territory,"  to  be 
called  the  "  Legislative  Council"  and  with  powers  similar  to 
those  of  the  three  judges  in  the  North-West  Territory. 

The  first  American  government  of  the  vast  tract  originally 
known  as  Louisiana  was  practically  a  military  despotism. 
It  was  ceded  in  1S03.  France  had  held  it  only  a  few  weeks 
after  receiving  it  from  Spain,  and  the  American  representa- 
tive, Governor  Claiborne,  was  immediately  proclaimed  the 
centre  of  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  power,  as  were 
the  despotic  pro-consuls  of  Spain.  This  temporary  des- 
potism Congress  modified  in  1S04,  when  the  portion  adjoin- 
ing the  gulf  was  erected  into  a  Territory,  provided  by  ap- 
pointment with  a  governor  and  thirteen  freeholders  as  a 
legislative  council  and  a  supreme  court  of  three  judges. 
This  was  soon  changed  to  a  council  of  five  members  and  a 
house  of  twenty-five  representatives  elected  by  the    people. 

The  district  originally  called  "  The  Territory  south  of 
thio"   was  ceded  by  North   Carolina  in  1790  upon  condi- 

>ns  preserving  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  in  the  same 


year  there  were  conferred  upon  it  the  benefits  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  a  similar  territorial  government  to 
Ohio,  which  continued  until  1796,  when  it  became  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  Mississippi  Territory  was  constituted  in 
1798  on  the  plan  of  the  North-West  Territory,  except  as  to 
slavery,  and  was  afterward  divided  into  the  two  States  of 
Mississippi  and  Alabama.  All  of  the  Western  and  North- 
western States  lying  in  the  uncertain  boundaries  of  original 
Louisiana  have  similarly  progressed  from  districts  to  Terri- 
tories and  from  Territories  to  States  under  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  except  as  modified  here  and  there  by  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  free  soil.  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  came  to  us 
by  conquest  from  Mexico,  and  were  accorded  similar  organi- 
zation. Arizona  was  carved  out  of  the  former,  and  its 
territorial  laws  were  provided  by  adopting  the  code  of  New 
Mexico,  somewhat  modified. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  was  extended  to  Oregon  in 
184S.  Oregon's  laws  weie  extended  to  Alaska  in  1884. 
And  now  Alaska  is  to  have  her  own  code  of  laws. 


OF   THE 

Daily  Press, 


The  recent  election  in  New  York  city  is  another  striking 
Non-Influence  instance  of  the  contempt  of  the  people  for 
the  daily  press.  In  that  election  every  can- 
didate who  was  supported  by  a  daily  news- 
paper was  defeated.  Seth  Low  was  supported  by  nearly  all 
the  daily  newspapers  in  New  York,  and  he  received  148,000 
votes.  Van  Wyck  was  opposed  by  practically  all  the 
morning  newspapers  of  New  York,  and  he  received  228,000 
votes.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  newspapers  oppos- 
ing Van  Wyck  was  nearly  two  millions  of  copies.  The  Herald 
claims  503,000;  the  Sun,  200,000  ;  the  World,  540,000  ;  the 
Tribune,  100,000  ;  the  Times,  90,000  ;  the  Journal,  350,000  ; 
and  the  Staats-Zeitung  110,000.  This  makes  a  total  daily 
circulation  of  1,893,000  for  the  morning  papers  opposing 
Van  Wyck.  In  favor  of  Van  Wyck  there  was  only  one 
morning  paper,  the  Telegraph,  an  obscure  journal  which 
claims  a  circulation  of  25,000  copies  and  is  reputed  to  have 
only  one-fifth  of  that.  Therefore  its  influence  was  nil.  We 
have  here  the  curious  spectacle  presented  of  all  the  morning 
papers  in  a  great  city  bitterly  opposing  Van  Wyck,  and  cir- 
culating, according  to  their  circulation  liars,  practically  two 
millions  of  copies  a  day,  while  at  the  same  lime  nearly  all 
of  them  were  advocating  the  election  of  Low.  Yet  Low 
is  defeated,  and  Van  Wyck  is  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
eighty  thousand  votes. 

Three  years  ago  the  Argonaut  engendered  considerable 
acrimony  among  its  daily  contemporaries  by  pointing  out  a 
similar  condition  in  San  Francisco.  In  the  election  of  1894, 
the  Non-Partisan  ticket  was  supported  by  three  journals — 
the  Examiner,  the  Call,  and  the  Bulletin.  The  Non- 
partisan ticket  cut  no  figure  at  all.  The  Republican  ticket, 
which  was  supported  by  one  newspaper,  the  Chronicle, 
elected  a  few  of  its  candidates.  The  Democratic  ticket, 
which  had  no  journalistic  support,  elected  the  largest  num- 
ber of  candidates,  while  Adolph  Sutro,  who  was  elected 
mayor  by  a  majority  over  all  his  competitors,  was  supported 
by  no  newspaper  at  all. 

If  these  two  elections  are  not  a  striking  commentary  on 
the  utter  lack  of  influence  wielded  by  the  sensational  daily 
press  of  the  present  day,  we  do  not  know  what  is. 

In  commenting  on  the  Argonaut's  article  on  "The  Lesson 
The  of  the  Elections,"  a  California  contemporary 

Administration      remarks  : 

for  Peace.  "The  Argonaut  has  for  years  posed  as  the  stal- 

wart of  the  stalwarts  in  Republican  newspaperdom,  but  finds  in  the 
election  returns  an  evidence  that  the  minds  of  the  voters  have  been 
changed  toward  the  national  administration  because  of  its  attitude  on 
foreign  affairs.  The  truth  is  that  the  elections  have  been  very  little 
controlled  or  affected  by  any  feeling  toward  the  national  administration 
because  of  its  attitude  on  foreign  affairs." 

Our  contemporary  differs  with  President  McKinley,  then. 
If  it  does  not  believe  that  the  falling  off  in  the  Republican 
vote  means  dissatisfaction  with  the  administration's  foreign 
policy,  McKinley  does.  There  has  rarely  been  in  American 
politics  such  a  sudden  flop  as  the  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  administration  toward  Cuba.  And  it  has  all  taken  place 
since  election  day.  Mr.  McKinley  is  wiser  than  our 
contemporary.  He  sees  that  the  American  people  do 
not  want  a  foreign  war.  And  we  will  venture  a  prediction — 
that  Mr.  McKinley's  message  to  Congress  will  be  of  the 
most  pacific  nature  concerning  Cuba,  and  that  it  will  breathe 
no  threats  of  war. 

If    Judge    McKenna   is    nominated    for   a    seat    upon    the 
supreme    bench,    as    now    seems    probable. 

California  r  .  r 

and  McKenna's  and  if  he  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as 
Advancement.  seems  possible,  we  do  not  believe  that 
President  McKinley  will  give  a  Cabinet  position  to  another 
Californian.  As  the  Argonaut  remarked  some  time  ago, 
California  will  suffer  in  the  coming  Cabinet  changes.  We 
are  firmly  convinced,  as  we  predicted,  that  John  Sherman 
will  be  crowded  out  of  the  Department  of  Stale  in  order 
to  make  way  for  Judge  Day,  of  Canton,  O.  There  may 
doubtless    be  other  changes,  and  if  Judge  McKenna  goes 


upon  the  supreme  bench,  his  place,  we  are  convinced,  will 
not  go  to  a  Californian.  The  President  will  reply,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  to  complaints  from  California  : 
"  What  does  California  expect  ?  I  have  given  her  a 
Cabinet  position,  and  then,  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  I 
moved  California's  favorite  son  up  higher,  and  placed 
him  upon  the  supreme  bench."  To  this  there  is  not  much 
to  say.  But  Californians  will  reflect  that  they  finish  as 
they  started  out,  to  wit,  with  a  Californian  on  the  supreme 
bench.  Mr.  McKinley  will  thus  have  given  California  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  with  a  string  on  it,  and  will  then  be  at 
liberty  to  give  it  to  some  other  State  for  the  rest  of  his  term. 

A  change  has  taken  place  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  Inter- 
Ocean,  one  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers 

Millionaires  '  &  7  r    r 

in  of    Chicago.      Mr.    Charles    T.    Yerkes,    a 

Newspaperdom.  multimillionaire,  has  become  its  owner. 
Mr.  Yerkes  is  a  man  of  varied  interests,  being  a  large  owner 
in  many  of  the  corporations  which  purvey  to  Chicago's 
needs.  He  came  there  years  ago  very  poor  and  with  a 
stigma  upon  his  name,  having  been  imprisoned  for  em- 
bezzlement in  Pennsylvania.  He  at  once  printed  all  the  facts 
in  the  newspapers  of  Chicago  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  prevent 
the  newspapers  from  printing  them  later  to  his  detriment. 
Since  then  he  has  made  his  way,  but  of  late  years  he 
has  been  somewhat  irritated  by  newspaper  assaults  upon  his 
financial  operations.  Therefore  he  has  bought  a  newspaper 
of  his  own,  retiring  William  Penn  Nixon,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  editor  of  the  Inter-Ocean.  Now  that  Mr. 
Yerkes  has  a  newspaper  of  his  own,  he  doubtless  can  take 
care  of  his  interests  when  they  are  assaulted  by  other  news- 
paper millionaires.  This  adds  another  to  the  millionaire 
newspaper  proprietors  of  the  United  States.  Soon  all 
of  the  great  journals  in  the  large  cities  will  belong  to 
millionaires.  Already  in  San  Francisco  all  three  of  the 
morning  newspapers  are  the  property  of  millionaires. 

It  is  evident  that  capitalists  believe  that  this  year's  rush  to 
™      „  the  Klondike  is  as  nothing  compared  to  that 

The  Klondike  &  r 

Trade  and  which  will  take  place  next  spring.     A  syndi- 

San  Francisco.  cate  0f  j£astern  capitalists  has  already  be- 
gun a  railroad  from  Dyea  over  the  Chilkoot  Pass  to  the 
lakes.  The  first  eight  or  nine  miles  will  be  the  usual  rail- 
road, and  the  second  division  will  be  an  aerial  tramway  over 
the  Chilkoot  Pass.  The  capacity  of  the  road  is  said  to  be 
two  hundred  and  fifty  passengers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  freight  a  day,  the  road  to  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  January,  1898.  These  capitalists  believe  that  seventy- 
five  thousand  people  will  go  to  Dawson  City  next  spring. 
They  are  going  to  put  up  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
back  up  their  belief.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a 
rush  to  the  Klondike  in  the  spring,  and  there  is  also  no 
doubt  that  the  North-Westem  cities  are  getting  away  with 
San  Francisco  in  the  struggle  for  trade.  Seattle  has  already 
purchased  in  Chicago  over  one  million  dollars'  worth  of 
supplies,  and  it  is  said  that  Chicago  is  trying  to  divert  travel 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Sound  cities.  San  Francisco 
will  have  to  bestir  herself  if  she  wants  to  get  her  share  of 
the  Klondike  trade. 

As  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  in  common  with  other  an- 
Amerkan  nexation  journals,    is    continually   assuring 

Workmen  American  workingmen  that  there  is  plenty 

in  Hawaii.  0f  wor^  for  white  men  on  the  sugar  estates 

of  Hawaii,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  marine  news  of 
the  Chronicle  for  November  25,  1S97,  the  following  state- 
ment :  On  the  steamship  Australia,  by  her  last  voyage  from 
Honolulu,  were  found  two  stowaways,  Fred  Macauley  and 
Fritz  Custores,  two  San  Francisco  workingmen  who  had 
gone  to  Hawaii  with  the  intention  of  getting  work  on  a  sugar 
plantation.  They  had  failed  to  secure  work,  were  utterly  des- 
titute, and  therefore  went  aboard  the  Australia  as  stow- 
aways and  secreted  themselves  under  a  lot  of  bananas.  They 
were  routed  out,  and  underwent  the  usual  fate  of  stowaways, 
doing  hard  and  dirty  work  in  the  stoke-hole.  We  advise  the 
Chronicle,  when  it  is  endeavoring  to  fool  American  working- 
men  with  rosy  pictures  of  work  in  Hawaii,  to  revise  its 
marine  columns. 


In  the  United  States,  the  verb  "to    Mexicanize"   and  the 
,  noun    substantive     "  Mexicanization"    are 

in  favorite  epithets  in    political  controversies. 

Mexico.  yet,  from  the  progress  of  the  Mexican  Re- 

public under  Porfirio  Diaz,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  political 
writers  of  this  country  had  need  to  revise  their  vocabulary.-^" 
By  the  current  dispatches  we  see  that  the  lynchers  of 
Arroyo,  the  man  who  tried  to  assassinate  President  Diaz, 
have  been  sentenced  to  death.  We  have  never  heard  of 
any  lynchers  in  the  United  States  being  sentenced  to  death. 
Considering  the  fact  that  many  thousand  persons  are 
executed  in  this  country  every  year,  most  of  them  by 
lynchers,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
this  country  would  not  be  injured  by  a  little  "Me: 
ization." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  29,  1897. 


THE    PROMOTER. 

Showing  How  the  Western  Spider  Captures  the  Eastern  Flies. 

The  scheme  of  the  California  Consolidated  Ditch  Com- 
pany comprised  a  dam  across  a  mountain  stream,  a  storage 
reservoir,  a  canal  several  miles  in  length  curving  around  the 
base  of  a  granite  butte,  and  farmers  galore  upon  the  sub- 
jacent plain.  The  company  was  capitalized  at  one  million 
dollars,  and  its  sole  assets  consisted  of  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, office  furniture,  and  a  promoter.  This  may  seem  a 
high  inventory  value  for  a  promoter,  but  a  good  one  is 
worth  it,  and  this  man  certainly  had  his  work  cut  out  for 
him. 

With  an  empty  treasury,  it  became  necessary  to  reverse 
the  rule  obtaining  in  similar  engineering  operations  of  be- 
ginning at  the  head  of  the  works,  and  to  secure  first  the 
land,  secondly  the  settlers,  and  lastly  the  water.  The  lands 
included  in  this  proposition  were  in  use  as  grain-fields  and 
sheep-ranges,  and  as  such  were  valued  at  but  a  few  dollars 
per  acre.  With  water  for  irrigation,  they  could  be  sub- 
divided into  ten-acre  fruit-farms  and  sold  for  twenty-fold 
their  present  value.  The  problem  before  the  promoter  was 
to  buy  these  lands  without  money,  to  sell  them  without 
water,  and  to  get  rich  from  a  commission  of  fifteen  per 
cent.  The  company's  problem  was  to  build  the  irrigation- 
works  out  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  and  to  pay  for  the 
land  later  from  money  received  for  water  tolls.  The  pro- 
moter's instructions  were  biblical  :  "  What  thou  hast  to  do, 
do  quickly."  But  on  long  time,  sell  for  cash  or  good  paper. 
The  operation  was  to  be  equivalent  to  kiting  checks  on  a 
grand  scale.  If  they  succeeded,  they  were  financiers  ;  if 
they  failed,  scamps. 

"Fail?"  quoth  the  promoter.  "It  isn't  on  the  cards. 
Within  two  years  we  shall  have  every  ten-acre  tract  sold 
and  improved  ;  in  five  years  we  shall  be  shipping  fruit  by 
the  train-load.  It  is  the  chance  of  a  life-time  to  secure,  at 
nominal  cost,  a  home  in  the  citrus  belt." 


In  one  of  the  hot  interior  valleys  of  California,  on  a  still 
June  morning,  a  vast  field  of  ripe  barley  spread  out  on  a 
rolling  plain,  at  the  base  of  a  butte,  like  a  great  copper- 
colored  blanket.  It  was  as  though  the  lowering  mountain 
had  risen  suddenly  from  sleep  and  flung  aside  his  covering. 
A  harvesting-machine,  itself  well-proporlioned  to  the  large- 
ness of  the  task,  moved  slowly  along  the  margin  of  the 
grain-field,  unraveling  the  blanket  in  strips  twenty  feet  wide. 
This  modern  evolution  of  the  sickle  and  the  flail  cut  the 
grain,  threshed  it,  put  it  into  sacks,  and  scattered  the  straw. 
Forty  mules,  eight  abreast,  tugged  and  sweated  at  their  task 
as  they  dragged  the  machine  upon  the  long  slope.  A  cloud 
of  protesting  locusts  in  front,  a  dust  and  chaff  cloud  follow- 
ing— these  wilh  the  four  men  of  the  crew  were  all  the  life 
and  all  the  movement  within  the  prospect. 

"  This  is  a  fine  morning — I  don't  think,"  said  the  man  at 
the  water-butt,  putting  his  head  into  a  bucketful.  "  Is  that 
breeze  never  a-coming  ?  I've  seen  the  sand- augers  down 
the  valley  for  an  hour." 

"Hand  me  up  a  can  of  that  sluff  and  don't  get  im- 
patient," replied  the  driver.  "  It  is  only  about  ten  o'clock. 
You'll  have  a  chance  to  sizzle  for  an  hour  yet." 

The  machine  groaned  and  lumbered  along  to  the  next 
corner,  where  a  halt  gave  the  kicker  a  chance  to  resume  : 
"Say,  is  this  place  actually  hotter  than  every  other  place?" 
"  Oh,  I  donlt  know,"  was  the  rejoinder  ;  "  but  I  know 
you  will  think  so  wherever  you  happen  to  be,  in  this  world 
or  the  next  one." 

"  No  wonder  the  old   man  has   sold  this  ranch  for  just 
about  money  enough  to  oil  the  machine  one  season." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?     I  heard  eight  dollars  an  acre." 
"  He  told  me  himself  that  he  got  only  one  hundred  dollars 
cash  and  gave  two  years'  time.     I  reckon  he  will  get  the 
land  back.      He  sold  it  twice  before." 

"  If  he  does  get  the  land  again  he'll  be  out  two  crops  of 
grain,"  persisted  the  kicker. 

"  Much  you  know  about  it,"  said  the  driver.  "  I  tell  you 
the  old  man  is  a  weather  sharp.  He  figures  on  a  couple  of 
dry  seasons  after  this  big  crop.  He  will  save  his  seed  and 
rest  up  the  land,  get  a  small  payment  or  two  from  these 
fellows,  and  in  about  three  years  we  will  be  cutting  him  the 
biggest  crop  he  ever  raised,  with  the  mules  a-sweating  and 
you  a  kicking  at  every  corner,  just  like  now." 
"What's  the  lay,  anyhow?"  asked  the  oiler. 
"Why,  haven't  you  heard  about  it?"  said  the  driver; 
"  the  game  is  a  big  ditch  around  the  side  of  that  butte,  and 
another  garden  of  Eden  blossoming  out  right  here  where  we 
are  standing  ! " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  oiler. 
"Oh,  hell !"  said  the  kicker. 


The  promoter  went  to  a  big  Eastern  city  and  opened  an 
office  on  a  busy  street.  Conspicuous  signs  announced 
cheap  and  fertile  irrigated  lands  in  the  Golden  West:  Few 
in  the  passing  crowds  noticed,  but  many  saw,  the  windows 
dressed  with  tempting  fruits.  Some  entered  the  office. 
Baxter  Street  methods  are  not  available  in  the  real-estate 
business,  but  once  inside  his  doors  our  promoter  asked  odds 
of  no  dealer  and  rarely  failed  of  interesting  and  convincing 
those  who  crossed  his  threshold.  His  forte  was  frankness. 
A  plump  and  healthy-looking  man,  with  nothing  sinister 
about  him  except  a  habit  of  looking  out  at  his  customers 
from  under  half-closed  eyelids,  he  received  them  without 
effusion  and  opened  upon  them  in  this  manner  : 

"  Fruit  in  the  window  raised  on  our  lands  ?  Certainly  not. 
Our  lands  have  no  improvements  whatever  upon  them.  That's 
why  we  offer  them  so  cheap — one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  acre,  and  half  on  time.  But  look  at  this  map.  Right 
here  is  our  property.  Just  seven  miles  north  is  Highgrove, 
_ne  famous  orange  colony  ;  these  specimens  were  grown 
there.     Land  worth  fifteen  hundred    an   acre.     Ten  miles 


west  of  us  is  Colside — finest  deciduous  land,  except  ours,  in 
the  State.  These  cherries  and  apricots  grew  there.  Come 
in  next  week  and  see  the  early  peaches  from  that  section. 
We  combine  the  advantages  of  both  these  communities. 
Level,  fertile  land,  pure  mountain  water.  We  can  raise  any- 
thing on  earlh.  Why  has  our  tract  not  been  improved  be- 
fore? Because  it  takes  large  capital  to  bring  the  water  to  it. 
We  are  capitalized  at  one  million  and  can  get  more  if  we 
need  it.  Here,  take  a  copy  of  our  prospectus — and,  hold 
on,  just  fill  your  pockets  with  fruit,  and  when  you  get  home 
tell  your  wife  of  this  chance  we  are  offering  people  to  secure 
a  home  and  a  profitable  business  in  the  fruit  belt  of  Cali- 
fornia at  a  nominal  cost.  We  raise  the  price  to  two  hundred 
dollars  per  acre  next  month.  If  you  buy  before  you  start, 
you  get  one-half  your  transportation.1' 

Among  many  who  heard  this  siren  song  was  a  young 
drug-clerk,  lately  married,  who  was  looking  about  for  some- 
thing better  than  the  living  afforded  by  his  present  employ- 
ment. After  several  visits  to  the  land-agent,  he  one  night 
astounded  his  wife  with  the  announcement  that  he  had 
bought  ten  acres  of  California  land  and  had  given  up  his 
place  in  the  store  to  go  West.  She  cried  a  little — women 
are  so  deficient  in  enterprise,  so  fearful  of  the  new  and  un- 
tried— but  early  autumn  saw  the  plan  carried  out. 


It  was  in  the  month  of  September  that  Fred  Fisher  and 
his  wife  first  saw  their  California  fruit-farm. 

They  were  among  the  first  arrivals  in  the  new  colony,  and 
the  big  field  of  stubble  still  had  few  other  settlers  than  the 
wary  jackrabbit  and  the  whistling  quail.  A  row  of  white 
flags  on  laths  showed  the  line  of  survey  for  a  canal,  and 
parallel  intersecting  furrows  at  regular  intervals  indicated 
the  streets  and  avenues.  By  the  aid  of  the  map  furnished 
purchasers,  our  clerk  identified  the  "  choice "  selection 
which  he  had  made,  and  knew  so  little  of  the  requirements 
of  irrigation  that  he  was  rather  pleased  to  find  it  upon  a 
little  knoll.  Busy  days  followed  ;  the  cabin  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  dwelling  until  a  more  pretentious  house  should 
be  built  from  the  profits  of  the  orchard,  was  soon  put  up 
and  occupied  Many  other  new-comers  were  building  near 
them. 

"When  I  get  over  my  home-sickness,  I  shall  like  this, 
Fred,"  said  the  wife  one  day  ;  "  that  is,  if  we  can  make  a 
living  here." 

"There  are  twenty  ways  of  doing  that,"  he  answered  ; 
"and  the  man  said  the  orchard  would  be  productive  in  three 
years." 

"  But  the  water  ?  "  she  questioned. 

"  Oh,  the  superintendent  is  sure  the  canal  will  be  finished 
before  next  spring,  and  he  says  that  I  can  have  work  wilh 
the  construction  force  all  winter." 


Two  years  later  the  bubble  had  burst  and  the  canal  com- 
pany was  hopelessly  insolvent.  It  had  furnished  much 
work  and  little  pay  to  Fred  and  to  a  hundred  other  settlers 
as  unsophisticated  as  he.  The  canal  was  incomplete,  not  a 
drop  of  water  had  ever  reached  the  parched  soil  upon  the 
little  knoll  they  called  their  home.  Even  the  customary 
rainy  season  had  failed  them,  and  the  effort  to  raise  a  crop 
of  grain  upon  their  smalt  holding  had  resulted  only  in  hiss 
of  libor  and  of  seed.  The  wife  had  been  hopeful  and 
heli  ful  until  the  baby  came  to  the  cabin  for  a  litlle  lime  and 
thence  to  a  neighboring  cemetery.  Now  she  was  very  ill, 
and  Fred  was  impoverished. 

Thr  old  farmer  had  foreclosed  on  his  blanket  moitgage, 
and  already  with  his  gang-plows  was  restoring  the  big  field 
to  its  former  aspect.  The  cabins  ih  it  dotted  it  here  and 
there,  if  not  removed  by  the  settlers,  were  torn  down  when 
the  plows  reached  them,  and  only  ragged  board-piles  and 
mounds  of  earlh  where  cellars  had  been  dug  marked  their 
former  sites. 

Fred  took  his  wife  to  a  hospital  in  the  county  town,  and 
she  died  there. 

In  a  few  months  the  winter  rains  will  transform  all  the 
landscape  into  fields  of  living  green.  Then,  out  of  the 
abandoned  colony,  the  little  cellar  mounds  at  each  cabin-site 
will  look  like  sodded  graves. 

Fred  is  in  the  Highland  asylum. 

But  the  promoter  fares  sumptuously  every  day. 

G.  B.  Dunham. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1897. 


In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania  grows  a 
species  of  gum-tree — Eucalyptus  atnygdalina  is  its  scientific 
name — which,  Sir  F.  von  Mueller  says,  probably  tepresents 
"  the  tallest  of  all  trees  of  the  globe."  The  loftiest  specimen 
of  this  tree  yet  measured  towers  to  the  height  of  471  feet. 
A  prostrate  tree,  measured  in  Victoria,  was  420  feet  long, 
and  the  distance  from  the  roots  to  the  lowest  branch  was 
295  feet.  At  that  point  the  trunk  was  4  feet  in  diameter, 
and  360  feet  from  the  butt  the  diameter  was  still  3  feet. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  hard  and  of  good  quality,  it  grows 
quickly,  and  yields  a  great  quantity  of  volatile  oil  from  its 
leaves,  which  are  very  abundant. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  president  of  the  Agassiz  Association,  H.  H.  Ballard, 
recently  caught  an  ant  near  its  hill,  shut  it  up  in  a  box,  car- 
ried it  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  away,  and  set  it  free  in  the 
middle  of  a  sandy  road.  What  followed  he  thus  describes  : 
"  It  seemed  at  first  bewildered.  Then  it  climbed  to  the  top 
of  a  ridge  of  sand,  erected  its  body  as  high  as  possible, 
waved  its  antennae  for  several  seconds,  and  then  started  in  a 
straight  line  for  home." 


Mrs.  Carew,  who  was  convicted  about  a  year  ago  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband  in  Yokohama,  and  whose  sentence 
of  death  was  commuted  to  life  imprisonment,  has  been  sent 
to  England  on  the  steamer  Sumatra.  She  will  be  confined 
in  a  working-prison. 


The  Prophet's  Ride. 
Our  Lord  Muhammad  lay  upon  the  hill 
Safa,  whereby  the  holy  city  stands, 

Asleep,  wrapped  in  a  robe  of  camel's  wool. 
Dark  was  the  night— that  Night  of  grace— and  still  ; 
When  all  the  seven  spheres,  by  God's  commands, 
Opened  unto  him,  splendid  and  wonderful  ! 
For  Gabriel,  softly  lighting,  touched  bis  side, 

Saying:   "  Rise,  thou  enwrapped  one!  come  and  see 
The  things  which  be  beyond.     Lo  !  I  have  brought 
Borak,  the  horse  of  swiftness  ;  mount  and  ride  !  " 
Milk-white  that  steed  was,  with  embroidery 

Of  pearls  and  emeralds  in  his  long  hair  wrought. 
Hooved  like  a  mule  he  was,  with  a  man's  face  ; 
His  eyes  gleamed  from  his  forelock,  each  a  star 
Of  lucent  hyacinth  ;  the  saddle-cloth 
Was  woven  gold,  which  priceless  work  did  grace  ! 
The  lightning  goelh  not  so  fast  or  far 

As  those  broad  pinions  which  he  fluttered  forth. 
One  heel  he  smote  on  Safa,  and  one  heel 
On  Sinai— where  the  dint  is  to  this  day. 
Next  at  Jerusalem  he  neighed.     Our  Lord, 
Descending  with  th'  Archangel  there,  did  kneel 
Making  the  midnight  prayer  ;  afterward  they 
Tethered  him  to  the  Temple  by  a  cord. 
'  Ascend  ! "  spake  Gabriel ;   and  behold  !  there  fell 
Out  of  the  sky  a  ladder  bright  and  great, 
Whereby,  with  easy  steps,  on  radiant  stairs. 
They  mounted — past  our  earth,  and  heaven,  and  hell — 
To  the  first  sphere,  where  Adam  kept  the  gate, 
Which  was  of  vaporous  gold  and  silvery  squares. 
Here  thronged  the  lesser  Angels :  some  took  charge 
To  fill  the  clouds  with  rain  and  speed  them  round, 
And  some  to  lend  live  creatures,  for  what's  born 
Hath  guardians  Ihere  in  its  own  shape  ;  a  large 

Beauteous  white  cock  crowed  matins,  at  the  sound 
Cocks  in  a  thousand  plaiifts  hailed  the  morn. 
Unto  the  second  sphere  by  that  white  slope 
Ascended  they,  whereof  Noah  held  the  key  ; 
And  two-fold  was  the  throng  of  Angels  here  ; 
But  all  so  dazzling  glowed  its  fretted  cope, 

Burning  with  beams,  Muhammad  could  not  see 
What  manner  of  celeslUl  folk  were  there. 
The  third  sphere  lay  a  thousand  years  beyond 
If  thou  shouldst  journey  as  the  sun-ray  doth, 
But  in  one  Fatihah  clomb  they  thitherward. 
David  and  Solomon  in  union  fond  ■ 

Ruled  at  the  entrance,  keeping  Sabaoth 

Of  ceaseless  joy.     The  void  was  paven  hard 
With  paven  work  of  rubies — if  there  be 
Jewels  on  earth  to  liken- unto  them 

Which  had  such  color  as  no  goldsmith  knows — 
And  here  a  vast  Archangel  they  did  see, 
"  Faithful  of  God"  his  name,  whose  diadem 

Was  set  with  peopled  stars  ;  wherefrom  arose 
Lauds  to  the  glory  of  God,  filling  the  blue 
Wilh  lovely  music,  as  rose-gardens  fill 

A  land  with  essences  ;  and  young  stars,  shaking 
Tresses  of  lovely  light,  gathered  and  grew 
Under  his  mighty  plumes,  departing  still 

Like  ships  with  crews  and  treasure,  voyage  making. 
So  came  they  to  the  fourth  sphere,  where  there  sale 
Enoch,  who  never  tasted  death  ;  and  there 
Behind  its  portal  awful  Azrael  writes  ; 
The  shadow  of  his  brows  compassionate 

Made  night  across  all  worlds  ;  our  Lord  felt  fear, 
Marking  the  stern  eyes  and  the  hand  which  smites. 
For  always  on  a  scroll  he  sets  the  names 

Of  new-born  beings,  and  from  off  the  scroll 
He  blolteth  who  must  die  ;  and  holy  tears 
Roll  down  his  cheeks,  recording  all  our  shames, 
And  sins,  and  penalties  ;  while  of  each  soul 
Monker  and  Nakir  reckon  the  arrears. 
Next,  at  the  fifth  sphere's  entry,  they  were  'ware 
Of  a  door  built  in  sapphire,  having  graven 
Letters  of  flashing  fire,  the  faith  unfolding, 
"There  is  no  God  save  God."    Aaron  sate  there 
Guarding  the  "region  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven"  ; 
And  lsrafil  behind,  his  trumpet  holding, 
His  trumpet  holding — which  shall  wake  the  dead 
And  slay  the  living — all  his  cheek  puffed  out. 
Bursting  to  blow  ;  for  none  knows  Allah's  time. 
Nor  when  the  word  of  judgment  shall  be  said  : 
And  darts,  and  chains  of  flame,  lay  all  around, 
Terrible  tortures  for  th'  ungodly's  crime. 
When  to  the  sixth  sphere  passed  they,  Moses  sped 
lis  bars  of  chrysoprase,  and  kissed  our  Lord, 

And  spake,  full  sweet :  "  Prophet  of  Allah  !  thou 
More  souls  of  Ismael's  tribes  to  truth  hast  led, 
Than  1  of  Isaak's."     Here  the  crystal  sword 

Of  Michael  gave  the  light  they  journeyed  through, 
But  at  the  seventh  sphere  that  light  which  shone 
Hath  not  an  earthly  name,  nor  any  voice 
Can  tell  its  splendor — nay,  nor  any  ear 
Learn,  if  it  listened  ;  only  he  alone 

Who  saw  it,  knows  how  there  th'  elect  rejoice, 
Isa,  and  Ibrahim,  and  the  souls  most  dear. 
And  he,  the  glorious  regent  of  that  sphere, 

Had  seventy  thousand  heads  ;  and  every  head 

As  many  countenances  ;  and  each  face 

As  many  mouths  ;  and  in  each  mouth  there  were 

Tongues  seventy  thousand,  whereof  each  tongue  said. 
Ever  and  ever:  "  Praise  to  Allah  !  praise  I  " 
Here,  at  the  bound,  is  fixed  that  lotus-tree 
Sedra,  which  none  among  the  Angels  pass  ; 

And  not  great  Gabriel's  self  might  farther  wend  : 
Yet,  led  by  presences  too  bright  to  see, 

Too  high  to  name,  on  paths  like  purple  glass 
Our  Lord  Muhammad  journeyed  to  the  end. 
Alone  !  alone  !  through  hosts  of  Cherubim 

Crowding  the  infinite  void  with  whispering  vans, 
From  splendor  unto  splendor  still  he  sped  ; 
Across  the  "Lake  of  Gloom"  they  ferried  him, 
And  then  the  "Sea  of  Glory" — mortal  man's 
Heart  can  not  hold  the  wonders  witnessed. 
So  to  the  "Region  of  the  Veils"  he  came, 
Which  shut  all  time  off  from  eternity. 

The  bars  of  being  where  thought  can  not  reach  : 
Ten  thousand  thousand  are  they,  walls  of  flame 
Lambent  with  loveliness  and  mystery. 

Ramparts  of  utmost  heaven,  having  no  breach. 
Then  he  saw  God  !  our  Prophet  saw  the  Throne  ! — 
O  Allah  !  let  these  weak  words  be  forgiven  ! — 

Thou,  the  Supreme,  "  the  Opener,"  spake  at  last  ; 
The  Throne  !  the  Throne  !  he  saw  ; — our  Lord  alone  ! 
Saw  it  and  heard  ! — but  the  verse  falls  from  heaven 
Like  a  poised  eagle,  whom  the  lightnings  blast. 


And  Gabriel  wailing  by  the  tree  he  found  ; 
And  Borak,  tethered  to  the  Temple  porch  ; 

He  loosed  the  horse,  and  'twixt  its  wings  ascended, 
One  hoof  it  smote  on  Zions  hallowed  ground, 
One  upon  Sinai  ;  and  the  day-star's  torch 

Was  not  yet  fading  when  the  journey  ended. 

— Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 


.  Ex-President  Harrison  pays  taxes  at  Indianapolis  on  one 
hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property,  whicr. 
is  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  less  than  ex-Presidenl 
Cleveland's  tax  valuation. 


November  29,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


A    BICYCLIST    IN    FRANCE. 


Good  Roads  to  Ride  on  and  Historic  Sights  to  See — An  American 

Proprietor  of  an  Old  Chateau  in  Touraine  and 

What  he  has  Done  to  It. 


France  is  the  paradise  of  the  cyclist.  When  you  enter 
the  douane  at  Paris,  you  find  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  the 
polite  officials  that  you  are  not  smuggling  your  bicycle  into 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  or  barter.  The 
ticket  of  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  is  a  passport  which 
commands  instant  respect.  Present  yourself,  with  the 
proper  credentials,  at  No.  5  Rue  Coq  Heron,  and  the 
courteous  secretary  of  the  Touring  Club  of  France  will 
make  you  a  member  on  the  spot,  decorate  you  with  a  hand- 
some badge,  and  furnish  you  with  the  annuaire,  a  pleasant 
little  volume  of  the  hotel  economics  in  every  town.  I 
booked  my  bicycle  from  Paris  to  Orleans  (writes  L.  F. 
Austin  in  the  Sketch)  for  the  sum  of  one  cent. 

When  you  mount  your  bicycle  at  Orleans  (which  even  the 
memory  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  one  faultless  genius  in  history, 
does  not  redeem  from  dullness),  you  will  want  words  very 
soon  to  extol  what  may  fitly  be  called  the  administrative 
grace  of  the  French  people.  Touraine  is  a  vast  plain  ;  but 
plains  do  not  make  good  roads,  and  here  is  a  road  for  thirty- 
six  miles  to  Blois  which  could  scarcely  be  smoother  if  it 
were  made  of  billiard-tables.  For  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
it  is  an  avenue  of  trees,  though  the  country  is  very  scantily 
wooded.  Bicycles  are  still  marvels  to  the  French  peasant 
and  terrors  to  his  donkey.  Often,  as  I  approached  a  cait, 
the  driver  would  stop  and  endeavor  to  direct  the  attention  of 
his  docile  beast  to  a  distant  point  of  the  landscape.  Old 
women,  bent  double  under  their  burdens,  lifted  strange, 
questioning  eyes,  as  if  wondering  why  le  ton  Dieu  permitted 
such  swiftness  to  the  stranger  who  had  not  to  toil  in  the 
fields  for  his  daily  bread.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  country 
recalls  Millet's  pictures  of  the  peasantry,  dotted  over  a  wide 
and  fiat  expanse  of  land  under  a  dim  sun,  laboriously  glean- 
ing a  subsistence  in  the  midst  of  illimitable  silence. 

I  grieve  to  say  that  my  knowledge  of  ihe  Chateau  of  Tou- 
raine has  hitherto  been  derived  chiefly  from  Balzac's  "  Contes 
Drolatiques "  and  Gustave  Doie's  illustrations.  I  can  still 
see  a  gallant  company  issuing  from  a  frowning  castle^  A 
lovely  lady,  with  a  tall  conical  cap,  rides  a  palfrey,  attended 
by  an  ugly  old  seneschal — her  husband,  of  course — while  a 
lusty  cavalier  to  whom  she  addresses  fair  speechless 
messages  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  is  within  easy  dis- 
tance. The  story  of  these  personages  would  bring  a  blush 
to  the  cheek  of  the  young  person  who  assiduously  reads  this 
pag"  ;  so  would  the  tale  of  the  seneschal  and  his  spouse 
when  they  happened  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Francois 
Premier.  Here  in  quaint  old  Blois  1  have  had  the  unpre- 
possessing profile  of  that  monarch  before  my  eyes  for  two 
days.  His  heraldic  salamander  sits  on  its  tail,  swallowing 
flames,  in  every  shop-window.  The  dining-room  of  the 
Hotel  de  Blois,  where  I  dine  sumptuously  for  three  francs 
fifty,  is  rich  in  decorative  emblems  of  departed  majesty,  in- 
cluding the  porcupine  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  whose  pious 
resignation — concerning  which  there  is  an  anecdote  which, 
I  trust,  the  young  person  will  never  hear — is  somewhat  in- 
congruously typified  by  that  prickly  beast.  In  the  dingy  and 
gloomy  casile  of  Blois,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  inspecting 
in  the  company  of  a  detachment  of  French  soldiers,  stunted 
and  unwashed,  the  salamander,  grown  to  the  size  of  a  large 
dog,  is  the  only  cheerful  object.  The  guide  shows  you  with 
melancholy  relish  the  cupboards  where  Catherine  de  Medici 
kept  her  poisons,  and  the  hideous  passages  in  which  was  en- 
acted the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Guise. 

At  Chambord,  which  is  a  splendid  monument,  J  had  the 
misfortune  to  ask  in  what  room  Guise  was  murdered,  and 
was  met  with  the  freezing  response,  "  We  have  had  no 
assassinations  here.'"  Some  visitors  are  not  sensitive. 
The  hall  in  which  Moliere  played  the  "  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme"  before  Louis  the  Fourteenth  is  overlooked  by  a 
staircase  where  the  king  had  his  loge.  "  How  did  they 
keep  off  the  draught?"  asked  an  old  gentleman  with  great 
concern,  forgetting  that  in  those  days  draughts  did  not  pre- 
sume to  annoy  royal  patrons  of  the  arts. 

From  Lnches,  with  the  wind  behind  you,  it  is  a  delightful 
ride  for  twenty  miles  to  Chenonceaux,  where  memories  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers  and  Rousseau  are  quaintly  mingled  with 
modern  American  enterprise.  The  chateau  is  now  the 
property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  exercised 
a  very  liberal  taste  in  restoration  and  embellishment.  It  is 
not  his  fault  that  none  of  the  original  furniture  remains. 
The  only  relic  of  Diane,  except  a  picture  wherein  she  fig- 
ures as  the  chaste  goddess  of  the  same  name,  is  a  mantel- 
piece on  which  she  may  sometimes  have  rested  a  fair  arm 
when  pensively  wondering  whether  posterity  would  say 
of  her  what  the  epitaph  at  Loches  says  of  Agnes  Sorel, 
who  was  also  honored  by  royal  blandishments,  that  her 
place  is  "among  the  saints."  The  American  proprietor 
of  Chenonceaux  has  entered  with  such  sincerity  into  the 
spirit  of  his  possession  that  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  adorned 
with  his  initial  "  T,"  surrounded  with  stars  and  stripes  and 
fleurs-de-lis.  With  much  self-denial,  he  has  refrained  from 
introducing  a  certain  bird  of  freedom  into  the  heraldic  com- 
pany of  the  salamander  of  Francois  Premier  and  the  her- 
?nine  of  Anne  de  Bretagne.  This  respect  for  tradition  may 
be  carried  too  far.  There  is  a  gallery  where  Rousseau's 
early  plays  were  first  performed  when  he  was  a  tutor  in  the 
Dupin  family.  Here  is  an  astounding  medley  of  dubious 
pictures,  hideous  gilding,  and  vulgar  mirrors.  The  Ameri- 
can owner's  predecessors  stuck  on  these  walls  what  they 
supposed  to  be  masterpieces,  and  he  has  respected  their  ex- 
ecrable taste.  The  general  effect  is  that  of  the  brasserie  at 
the  Cafe  Riche. 

Chenonceaux  is  a  private  house  ;  but,  as  the  proprietor  is 
good  enough  to  grant  access  to  strangers  two  days  a  week 
(a  privilege  which  prompts  some  of  them  to  grumble  be- 
cause they  are  not  admitted  every  day),  he  must  expect  a 
little  criticism.      Why  should  this   exquisite   place  be  dis- 
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figured  by  decorations  worthy  of  a  tavern?  The  artist 
who  designed  the  gilding  and  the  mirrors  is  said  to  have 
drowtied  himself,  an  acr  of  justice  which  entitles  his  memory 
to  some  indulgence.  The  lumber  he  has  left  behind  him 
ought  also  to  be  plunged  into  the  waters  of  expiation.  Some 
ancient  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  balh-room  have  been  cov- 
ered up,  because,  as  the  guide  explained  with  a  twinkling  eye, 
they  are  trop  Icgers  for  modern  propriety.  But  in  the  Rous- 
seau Gallery  there  is  an  atrocious  daub  representing  Mine, 
de  Pompadour  in  a  costume  of  which  the  guide  ingenuously 
remarked  that  she  always  passed  it  over  unless  her  attention 
were  called  to  it  by  a  visitor.  Now,  the  old  frescoes,  which 
are  too  gay  even  for  a  bath-room,  are  probably  artistic, 
whereas  the  Pompadour  is  as  reprehensible  in  art  as  in  man- 
ners. Some  of  the  portraits  are  interesting,  and  there  is 
one  old  master  of  great  value  ;  but  the  company  they  are 
forced  to  keep  !  I  would  appeal  to  the  American  gentle- 
man, who  bears  the  honored  name  of  Terry,  which  breathes 
art  and  poetry  in  every  letter,  to  relieve  them  from  the  bur- 
den of  tawdry  rubbish. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Leprosy  Congress  at  Berlin 
should  reduce  the  apprehension  which  has  been  growing  for 
some  years  past  by  reason  of  the  apparent  increase  of  this 
oldest  and  worst  scourge  of  humanity.  Almost  simultaneous 
reports  gained  currency  and  credence  a  fsw  years  ago  that 
leprosy  was  increasing  rapidly  in  India,  South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  several  islands  in  the  Pacific.  More  recently  the 
disquieting  fact  has  been  made  known  that  no  important 
country  and  no  great  city  is  without  its  lepers,  the  average 
number  in  London,  New  York,  Paris,  and  Berlin  being 
probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  each.  It  is  practically 
established  also  .that  the  disease  is  infectious,  though  not 
contagious.  But  the  reassuring  feature  of  the  situation  is 
the  knowledge  that  the  scourge  is  measurably  diminishing, 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  any  serious  recrudescence 
of  it  in  civilized  countries.  No  cure  for  leprosy  is  yet 
known  to  science,  but  the  delegates  to  the  recent  con- 
gress were  pretty  well  agreed  that  it  is  a  bacillar 
disease  with  a  specific  germ,  that  it  is  not  hereditary, 
and  that  it  can  not  be  communicated  by  the  atmosphere, 
as  in  the  case  of  small-pox,  sc.irlet  fever,  or  influenza. 
Most  persons  would  probably  escape  infection  even  from 
actual  physical  contact  unless  many  limes  repeated.  There 
are  well  authenticated  cases,  however,  in  which  disease  has 
been  transported  by  insects.  One  of  the  terrors  of  life  in 
certain  infected  communities  is  this  danger  from  mosquitoes. 
If  one  of  these  insects  bites  a  leper  and  happens  next  to 
attack  a  non-infected  person,  the  latter  may  become  inocu- 
lated with  the  germs  of  the  disease,  especially  if  he  is  rash 
enough  to  kill  the  mosquito  while  it  is  in  the  act  of  stinging. 
It  is  a  common  precaution,  where  this  danger  exists,  for  the 
inhabitants  to  content  themselves  with  driving  away  insect 
pests — never  to  kill  them  upon  the  skin  where  they  have 
punctured  it.  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  necessity  for  the  isolation  of  lepers,  but  the 
majority  was  overwhelmingly  large  in  favor  of  strict  seques- 
tration. All  agreed  that  cleanliness,  observance  of  sanitary 
laws,  improvement  of  general  healih,  variety  of  diet,  and 
isolation  of  the  infected  are  formidable  enemies  of  the 
scourge. 

"  What  the  States  want  in  their  populous  country  dis- 
tricts," says  the  London  Spectator^  apropos  of  the  Hazleton 
riots.  "  is  a  well-trained,  well-disciplined,  well-paid,  and  well- 
led  police.  If  Luzerne  County  had  been  in  the  charge  of 
an  experienced  chief  constable  from  an  English  or  Scotch 
county,  supported  by  a  body  of  English  police,  he  would 
have  prevented  disorder  without  recourse  to  the  methods 
which  the  American  sheriff  considered  absolutely  necessary." 
During  the  twenties  and  thirties  of  the  present  century, 
strike  riots  and  mobs  were  dealt  with  in  England  almost 
exactly  as  they  are  dealt  with  now  in  America.  There 
was  no  organized  and  expert  police  force,  and  those 
who  wished  to  riot  were  given  a  perfectly  free  hand  up  to 
a  certain  point — that  is,  up  to  the  point  where  they  got  on 
the  nerves  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  and  appeared  to  be 
threatening  the  foundations  of  public  order.  Then,  as  in 
America  now,  special  constables  were  sworn  in  and  armed 
and  the  yeomanry — answering  to  the  American  militia — 
were  called  out.  When  once  they  were  sworn  in  or  called 
out,  their  object  was  to  give  as  sharp  and  quick  a  lesson 
as  possible  ;  and  they  cared  very  little  whether  the  mob  was 
actually  committing  any  illegal  act  when  they  encountered 
it.  "It  was  not  till  we  got  a  really  well-organized  police 
force,"  the  Spectator  avers,  "  and  maintained  law  and  order 
thoroughly  and  consistently,  and  not  merely  spasmodically, 
that  we  were  able  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  under 
which  every  strike  carried  with  it  the  probability  of  blood- 
shed. If  the  States  want,  like  us,  to  put  down  the  scandal 
of  bloodshed  in  peace  time,  they  must  follow  our  path.''" 
«*  •  ^ 

The  zoological  garden  in  Paris  has  recently  acquired  a 
specimen  of  the  rare  wildcat  of  Siam.  Instead  of  being 
larger  than  its  domestic  relatives,  as  our  wildcats  are,  this 
animal  is  of  about  the  size  of  a  common  house-cat.  It  is 
surprisingly  fierce  and  untamable  and  very  beautiful,  its 
lustrous  fur  being  marked  and  banded  with  symmetrical 
figures  in  black  and  white,  as  fine,  according  to  a  Paris 
journal,  as  though  drawn  with  a  pencil. 

-^♦♦- 

Dr.  Howard,  the  new  secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  writing  of  the  manner 
in  which  seeds  are  carried  to  great  distances  by  birds,  re- 
cited an  experiment  of  Darwin  which  had  a  curious  result. 
Adhering  to  the  leg  of  a  wounded  partridge,  Darwin  found 
a  ball  of  earth  weighing  six  and  a  half  ounces.  From  the 
seeds  contained  in  this  ball  he  raised  thirty-two  plants  be- 
longing to  five  distinct  species. 

m  m  »■ 

London  has  a  "  Society  of  Reformers  "  numbering  over 
three  hundred  members,  all  of  whom  "have  a  past,"  and 
have  banded  together  to  resist  black-mailers. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  H.  Hepworth,  whose  editorial  spr- 
mons  have  long  been  a  feature  of  the  New  York  Herald^ 
has  been  sent  by  th.it  paper  to  Turkey,  to  report  upon  the 
Armenian  question  and  the  condition  of  the  Armenians, 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  G.  Carlisle  has  leased 
his  residence  in  Washington  to  Congressman  O'Dell  and 
will  remove  his  family  to  New  York,  which  has  been  his 
resi  lence  since  his  retirement  from  the  Cleveland  Cabi- 
net. 

Colonel  Robert  Warburton,  who  accompanies  Sir  Will- 
iam Lockhart  in  his  expedition  against  the  Afridis  as 
political  officer,  is  an  expert  in  Oriental  affairs.  His  mother 
was  an  Afghan  princess  of  high  rank,  who  married  an  officer 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service, and  the  present  colonel 
has  always  been  in  close  touch  with  the  na'ive  chiefs. 

Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  the  New  York  mayor-elect,  is  one 
j  of  the  trustees  of  the  Holland  Society,  and  his  brother,  Judge 
Augustus  Van  Wyck,  of  Brooklyn,  holds  a  like  office.  The 
Holland  Society  was  organized  in  March,  1885,  and  the  test 
of  eligibility  for  its  members  is  this  :  "The  descendants  in 
direct  male  line  from  a  Dutchman  native  or  resident  of  New 
York  or  the  American  colonies  prior  to  1675  " 

Emile  Zola  siys  that  he  has  given  up  his  former  intention 
of  entering  French  politics.  At  one  time  he  thought  of 
seeking  an  election  to  the  House  of  Deputies  to  advocate 
the  measures  of  reform  outlined  in  his  books,  but  before 
doing  so,  wished  to  know  his  ability  as  a  public  speaker. 
Therefore  he  sought  every  opportunity  for  speaking  in  pub- 
lic, with  the  result  that  he  found  himself  a  failure. 

The  German  Emperor  ascribes  his  good  health  and  vigor 
to  the  excellent  advice  given  to  him  by  his  favorite  doctor, 
and  he  has  learned  by  heart  the  latter's  "  rule  of  life," 
which  is  as  follows  :  Eat  fruit  for  breakfast.  Eat  fruit  for 
lunch.  Avoid  pastry  and  hot  cakes.  Take  potatoes  only 
once  a  day.  Do  not  take  tea  or  coffee.  Walk  four  miles 
every  day,  wet  or  fine.  Take  a  bath  every  day.  Wash  the 
i  face  every  night  in  warm  water.  Sleep  eight  hours  every 
night. 

The  Pope  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  world.  In 
his  home,  the  Vatican,  a  palace  which  contains  seven  thou- 
sand rooms,  the  worth  of  gold  objects  stored  there  is  esti- 
mated at  twenty  millions  of  dollars  by  weight  alone,  and 
each  piece  has  been  increased  in  value  a  quarter  or  a  third 
by  the  skilled  artisans  through  whose  hands  it  has  passed. 
These  treasures  are  practically  the  personal  estate  of  the 
Pope.  On  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee  in  rSSS,  Leo  received 
enough  gifts  to  ransom  a  kingdom,  the  offerings  at  the  jubi- 
lee mass  alone  being  some  three  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold.     At  least,  so  says  Vogue. 

Horace  A.  W.  Tabor,  ex-multi-millionaire,  ex-lieutenant- 
governor  of  Colorado,  ex-mayor  of  Leadville,  ex-United 
States  senator,  and  ex-mining  king  of  Colorado,  is,  accord- 
ing to  report,  in  a  fair  way  to  retrieve  his  wasted  fortunes. 
At  the  time  lhat  Senator  Tabor  was  divorced  from  his  first 
wife,  his  property,  as  scheduled  in  court,  was  of  the  value  of 
nine  millions  of  dollars.  In  January  of  the  present  year 
the  last  piece  of  this  property  was  sold  under  the  hammer 
to  satisfy  a  mortgage.  When  the  end  came  he  shouldered 
a  pick  and  began  prospecting.  Having  discovered  what 
seems  to  be  a  valuable  property  in  Boulder  County,  Colo., 
he  applied  to  Winfield  Scott  Stratton,  present  mining  king 
and  multi-millionaiie,  for  the  funds  necessary  to  develop  it. 
Mr.  Stratton  responded  by  tendering  the  use  of  the  neces- 
sary sum  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  Mr.  Tabor's  services 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  State. 

An  interesting  woman  at  Newmarket  was  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  apparently  quite  alone,  and  wearing  the  most 
woefully  dowdy  gown  of  faded  brown  cloth,  with  a  curi- 
ously unbecoming  toque  on  her  elderly  head.  Her  field- 
glasses  were  strapped  across  her  left  shoulder,  and  she  evi- 
dently was  making  a  large  "book"  on  the  race.  She  talked 
for  some  time  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  seemed  in 
high  spirits.  She  evidently  has  all  the  sporting  proclivities 
of  the  late  Duchess  of  Montrose,  and  walks  about  among 
the  "bookies"  and  goes  into  the  paddock  with  the  most 
professional  air  possible.  She  has  little  of  that  stately 
beauty  which,  when  she  was  Dowager-Duchess  of  Man- 
chester ("  Kim's  "  mother),  made  her  a  conspicuous  figure. 
She  looks  decidedly  German  in  face  and  figure,  being 
heavy  and  dumpy,  with  a  double  chin  and  only  the  beauti- 
ful outline  of  her  nose  and  the  fine  serenity  of  her  large  blue 
eyes  remaining  to  remind  one  of  her  more  youthful  status 
as  a  "  beauty." 

"Ex-Captain  Dreyfus  was  technically  not  a  traitor  ;  he  was 
simply  a  German  spy  and  a  dangerous  enemy  of  France. 
His  family  was  German  to  the  core,  although  their  home 
was  in  Alsace.  At  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  War, 
when  it  was  optional  with  them  to  become  citizens  of  the 
French  Republic  or  to  be  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, they  all,  with  one  exception — the  wretched  prisoner — 
took  the  German  side.  The  young  man  wanted  to  make 
money  and  so  he  became  a  spy,  joined  the  French  army,  and 
managed  at  last  to  reach  the  bureau  of  the  general  staff, 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk.  Soon  important  docu- 
ments were  missing,  and  suspicion  at  last  fell  upon  the  rather 
morose  but  extremely  diligent  officer.  Copies  of  documents 
of  vital  importance  were  found  in  his  possession.  The 
copies  were  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  he  was  actually 
found  at  work  upon  one  of  them,  which,  when  finished,  he 
put  into  his  valise,  and  carried  away  to  a  place  where  he 
had  a  rendezvous  with  an  officer  who  was  said  to  be  attached 
to  the  German  Embassy  in  Paris.  When  this  officer  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  the  detectives  immediately  arrested 
Dreyfus,  and  the  incriminating  document  was  secured." 
This  is  all  that  the  outside  public  was  allowed  to  know  of 
the  case.     It  is  now  said  to  be  all  false. 
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GOTHAM    GOSSIP. 

The    Horse    Show —  Opening    of   the    New    Hotel,    the    Astoria— A 

Charity  Entertainment  Ther»  —  The  New  Delmonico's— 

Harry    Dixey   as    a    Conjuror. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Horse  Show,  the  New  York 
season  may  be  considered  opened,  although  many  of  our 
swells  remain  in  the  country  until  long  after  Christmas,  aping 
the  English  fashion  of  winter  house- parlies.  Still  they 
always  come  back  to  New  York  for  the  Horse  Show,  ;ind 
ihen  return  to  ihe  country.  As  a  result,  the  great  hotels  are 
crowded  with  fashionable  people  who  do  not  care  to  open 
their  houses  for  a  few  days  only,  or  who  wish  to  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  whirl  of  the  town. 

The  Horse  Show  is  about  as  it  always  has  been,  more  of 
a  show  of  fashion  than  a  show  of  horses.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  horse  exhibit  is  a  fine  one,  but  people  pay  more 
attention  to  the  human  beings  than  to  the  equines.  Although 
the  attendance  is  as  large  and  as  brilliant  as  ever,  the  box- 
holders  seem  to  have  fallen  off  somewhat  in  social  standing. 
The  boxes  this  year  seem  to  be  largely  filled  with  wealthy 
Western  people,  wealthy  Semitic  people,  wealthy  Oskosh 
people,  and  wealthy  people  generally  whom  one  does  not 
know.  I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  of  it  may  be.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  our  feminine  swells  may  have  objected  to 
being  so  stared  at  as  they  have  been  in  previous  years.  The 
indefatigable  newspapers  published  daily  diagrams  of  the 
boxes,  with  the  names,  and  as  a  result,  well-known  ladies 
used  to  find  from  twenty  to  fifty  drummers  and  counter- 
jumpers  gathered  around  their  boxes  every  evening  to  stare 
them  out  of  countenance.  This  year  society  does  not  seem 
to  have  run  so  much  to  boxes.  I  will  say  nothing  about  the 
horses — as  the  papers  have  printed  about  five  columns  a  day 
for  every  day  of  the  show  about  the  horse  side  of  it,  I 
could  scarcely  cover  it  in  a  column.  I  will  content  myself 
with  saying  that  both  the  public  and  the  horsemen  seem  to 
be  pleased  at  the  success  of  Charles  F.  Bates  in  winning 
so  many  prizes.  Mr.  Bates — popularly  known  as  "  Fatty 
Bates  " — is  an  enthusiastic  horseman.  Owing  to  his  wealth, 
he  has  gone  through  several  crim.  con.  trials  in  which  his 
name  and  fame  have  come  to  all  sorts  of  grief.  But  Mr. 
Bates  always  comes  up  smiling,  and  the  public  looks  upon 
his  amorous  mishaps  with  an  indulgent  smile. 

I  spoke  but  now  of  the  swells  being  at  the  big  hotels. 
The  Waldorf  now  has  a  rival,  or  rather  a  twin,  in  the  shape 
of  the  new  Astoria.  This  is  under  the  same  management 
as  the  Waldorf.  The  new  hotel  was  started  off  in  fine  style 
by  a  charity  entertainment  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs. 
Astor  (the  wife  of  the  owner),  Mrs.  William  C.  Whitney, 
and  a  number  of  other  society  dames.  The  programme  that 
they  had  arranged  included  a  fairy  spectacle,  "  The  Realm 
of  Roses,"  a  children's  dance,  an  afternoon  luncheon,  an 
evening  concert,  one  act  of  the  play  "Rosemary"  by  John 
Drew  and  his  company,  and  a  midnight  supper.  The  price 
of  admission  tickets  was  five  dollars,  with  two  dollars  extra 
for  the  fairy  spectacle  and  two  dollars  extra  for  reserved 
seats  for  the  play.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the  sum 
realized  was  substantial.  The  children's  dance  was  held  in 
the  "Astoria  gallery,"  a  very  beautiful  room.  The  ball- 
room is  also  a  very  handsome  apartment,  and  the  mural 
paintings  and  decorations  are  the  finest  in  the  United  Slates. 
In  fact,  lavish  as  was  the  money  laid  out  upon  the  Waldorf, 
it  has  been  excelled  by  its  sister,  the  Astoria.  The  gather- 
ing at  the  opening  of  the  Astoria  was  similar  to  all  such 
affairs — something  like  the  annual  Charity  Ball.  A  certain 
number  of  society  leaders  go  in  order  to  attract  the  dollars 
of  the  middle  class,  treating  them  withal  with  a  fine,  lady- 
like disdain  when  they  do  come.  None  the  less,  the  middle 
class  flock  there  and  the  result  is  that  at  this,  as  at  the 
Charity  Ball,  the  gathering  is  a  most  mixed  and  rather 
amusing  one.  There  is  a  slight  mixture  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, a  modicum  of  the  political  element,  a  dash  of  the 
theatrical  contingent,  and  some  of  Tammany's  dames,  many 
of  whom,  by  the  way,  are  excellent  wives  and  mothers,  but 
scarcely  in  the  Four  Hundred. 

Next  to  the  opening  of  the  Astoria,  the  event  of  greatest 
interest  is  the  opening  of  the  new  Delmonico's.  The  new 
establishment  at  Forty- Fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  occu- 
pies a  building  erected  by  the  Havemeyers  and  is  leased  for 
a  term  of  years.  The  building  is  Renaissance  and  is  of 
white  lime-stone.  It  fronts  for  forty-four  feet  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  on  Forty- 
Fourth  Street  There  is  a  palm  garden,  as  there  will  be 
now  in  all  restaurants  since  the  Waldorf  started  it.  This 
palm-room  is  between  the  restaurant  and  cafe.  The  dining- 
room  is  decorated  in  Louis-the-Sixteenth  style,  with  panels 
of  satin  in  alternate  stripes  of  green  and  yellow  set  in  the 
wall.  The  ceilings  are  tinted  in  yellow  and  bronze.  The 
windows  are  heavily  draped  in  satin.  The  cafe  is  wainscoted 
in  carved  black  oak  and  the  frieze  finished  in  grayish  tints. 
The  dining-room  upstairs  is  finished  in  white  and  red.  As 
in  the  old  Delmonico's,  there  are  bachelor  apartments  on 
the  top  floors,  and  the  roof  will  be  used  as  an  open-air  res- 
taurant during  the  summer.  In  the  new  Delmonico's  there 
will  be  an  innovation,  that  is,  music  at  dinner.  Smoking 
was  not  allowed  in  the  old  Delmonico's  in  the  dining-saloon. 
Men  who  wanted  to  smoke  after  dinner  could  go  to  the  cafe, 
or,  if  they  wanted  to  smoke  cigarettes  through  dinner,  they 
could  dine  in  the  cafe.  It  is  said  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  start  smoking  in  the  dining-saloon.  I  doubt 
whether  it  will  succeed.  Women,  as  a  rule,  do  not  like  it 
whatever  they  may  say,  and  there  are  many  men,  who,  while 
they  are  smokers,  like  to  dine  in  a  room  that  is  free  from 
tobacco-smoke  and  repair  afterwards  to  one  where  they  may 
smoke.  Another  change  in  the  new  Delmonico's  is  the 
placing  of  sash-curtains  on  the  windows.  By  this,  the  view 
of  the  passer-by  is  obscured,  although  the  guests  can  see 
distinctly  what  is  going  on  outside.  It  will  soon  develop 
whether  fashionable  New  York  desires  to  be  seen  while  eat- 
ing or  not.  This  was  once  tried  at  the  Brunswick,  and 
-  iined-glass  screens    were   provided   that  could  be  easily 


moved.  It  was  found  that  the  guests  almost  invariably 
moved  them,  so  it  is  evident  that  they  wish  "  the  man  in  the 
street  "  to  see  them  as  they  eat. 

With  the  season  in  full  blast,  there  are  naturally  new 
plays  at  the  theatres.  May  Irwin  appears  at  the  Bijou  in  a 
new  farce  by  H.  A.  du  Souchet,  entitled  "  The  Swell  Miss 
Fitzwell."  The  play  does  not  amount  to  much,  but  May 
Irwin's  negro  ballads  and  other  specialties  make  it  go. 
At  the  Casino  there  is  a  new  operetta  entitled  "  1999,"  of 
which  I  may  content  myself  with  saying  that  on  the  first 
night  the  audience  went  away  in  a  body  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  being  under  ihe  impression  either  that  the  piece 
was  over,  or  that  they  had  enough.  The  third  act  was 
played  principally  to  the  ushers.  Nance  O'Neil  has  ap- 
peared in  a  four-act  play  at  the  Murray  Hill  entitled  "The 
Magdalene."  Evidently  it  did  not  take  the  town  by  storm, 
for  it  was  withdrawn  after  the  second  production. 

But  the  event  of  the  week  on  the  stage  has  been  the  ap- 
pearance of  Harry  Dixey  as  a  magician.  Dixey  is  a  great 
favorite  in  New  York,  and  he  drew  a  large  house.  There 
was  much  curiosity  as  to  whether  he  was  going  to  be  a 
"straight"  magician  or  guy  the  business.  But  Dixey  did 
it  "  straight."  He  uses  the  large  stock  of  magician's  para- 
phernalia with  which  the  late  Bancroft  traveled,  and  as  most 
magicians  nowadays  depend  largely  on  mechanical  tricks, 
Dixey  does  as  well  as  most  of  them.  He  does  some  little 
sleight-of-hand,  and  is  fairly  clever  at  it  ;  handkerchiefs  roll 
into  nothing  in  his  hands,  oranges  and  eggs  disappear, 
beans  and  bran  are  changed  into  milk  and  coffee,  and  all 
these  venerable  tricks  of  the  trade  are  accompanied  with  a 
flow  of  gags,  jokes,  and  patter  superior  to  that  of  most 
magicians.  He  also  has  the  larger  illusions,  such  as  the  trunk 
mystery — a  woman  is  put  into  a  bag,  the  bag  is  placed  in  a 
trunk,  ihe  trunk  is  locked,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  woman 
comes  running  down  the  centre  aisle  of  the  orchestra,  while 
the  trunk,  on  being  unlocked,  discloses  a  negro.  Dixey 
also  gives  the  audience  a  number  of  his  own  specialties, 
such  as  the  imitations  of  Henry  Irving,  the  recitation  of  the 
awkward  country  girl,  and  the  gestures  of  the  speaker  with 
the  wooden  arm,  all  of  which  he  used  to  do  as  his  old 
Adonis  business.  This  has  irritated  Mr.  James  L.  Ford, 
the  author  of  "  The  Literary  Shop,"  who  says  that  an  un- 
lettered theatrical  manager,  hearing  of  Bellamy's  book, 
"  Looking  Backward,"  wanted  to  know  if  it  were  a  biog- 
raphy of  Henry  E.  Dixey.  Mr.  Ford  intimates  that  Mr. 
Dixey  is  living  on  his  business  of  fifteen  years  ago,  and  that 
he  had  better  get  something  new. 

But  baste!  What  of  it  ?  If  Dixey  can  make  the  people 
laugh  and  win  their  nimble  dollars,  he  may  give  them  what 
he  will.  He  might  even  announce  his  re-appearance  in  his 
first  appearance  as  the  hind  legs  of  the  heifer  in  "  Evan- 
geline." Flaneur. 

New  York,  November  18,  1897. 


An  English  critic  of  American  institutions,  in  discussing 
our  newspapers,  has  said  : 

"What  are  the  fifty  newspapers  which  those  precocious  urchins  are 
bawling  down  the  street,  and  which  are  kept  filed  within — what  are 
they  but  amusements  ?  Not  vapid,  waterish  amusements,  but  good 
strong  stuff,  dealing  in  round  abuse  and  blackguard  names,  pulling  off 
the  roofs  of  private  houses,  as  the  Halting  Devil  did  in  Spain  ;  pimp- 
ing and  pandering  for  all  degrees  of  vicious  taste,  and  gorging  with 
coined  lies  ihe  most  voracious  maw  ;  imputing  to  every  man  in  public 
life  the  coarsest  and  the  vilest  motives  ;  scaring  away  from  the  stabbed 
and  prostrate  body-poiilic  every  Samaritan  of  clear  conscience  and 
good  deids  ;  and  setting  on,  with  yell  and  whistle  and  the  clap- 
ping of  foul  hands,  the  vilest  of  vermin  and  worst  birds  of  prey  .  .  . 
Schools  may  be  erected,  East,  West,  North,  and  South  ;  pupils  be 
taught  and  masters  reared,  by  scores  upon  scores  of  thousands  ;  col- 
leges may  thrive,  churches  may  be  crammed,  temperance  may  be 
diffused,  and  advancing  knowledge  in  all  other  forms  walk  through  the 
land  with  giant  strides  ;  but  while  the  newspaper  press  of  America  is 
in,  or  near,  its  present  abject  state,  high  moral  improvement  in  that 
country  is  hopeless.  Year  by  year  it  must  and  will  go  back ; 
year  by  year  the  tone  of  public  feeling  must  sink  lower  down  ; 
year  by  year  the  Congress  and  the  Senate  must  become  of  less 
account  before  all  decent  men ;  and  year  by  year  the  memory 
of  the  great  fathers  of  the  revolution  must  be  outraged  more 
and  more  in  the  bad  life  of  their  degenerate  child.  ...  It 
is  sometimes  contended — I  will  not  say  strangely,  for  it  is  natural 
to  seek  excuses  for  such  a  disgrace — that  their  influence  is  not  so  great 
as  a  visitor  would  suppose.  1  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  there  is 
no  warrant  for  this  plea,  and  that  every  fact  and  circumstance  tends 
directly  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  When  any  man,  of  any  grade 
of  desert  in  intellect  or  character,  can  climb  to  any  public  distinc- 
tion, no  matter  what,  in  America,  without  first  groveling  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  bending  the  knee  before  this  monster  of  de- 
pravity ;  when  any  private  excellence  is  safe  from  its  attacks ; 
when  any  social  confidence  is  left  unbroken  by  it,  or  any  tie  of 
social  decency  and  honor  is  held  in  the  least  regard  ;  when  any  man 
in  that  Free  Country  has  freedom  of  opinion,  and  presumes  to  think  for 
himself,  and  speak  for  himself,  without  humble  reference  to  a  censor- 
ship which,  for  its  rampant  ignorance  and  base  dishonesty,  he  utterly 
loathes  and  despises  in  his  heart ;  when  those  who  most  acutely  feel  its 
infamy  and  the  reproach  it  casts  upon  the  nation,  and  who  most  de- 
nounce it  to  each  other,  daie  to  set  their  heels  upon  and  crush  it  openly, 
in  the  sight  of  all  men— then  1  will  believe  that  its  influence  is  lessening 
and  men  are  returning  to  their  manly  senses.  But  while  that  press  has 
its  evil  eye  in  every  house,  and  its  black  hand  in  every  appointment  in 
the  State,  from  a  President  to  a  postman  ;  while,  with  ribald  slander  for 
iis  only  stock  in  trade,  it  is  the  standard  literature  of  an  enormous  class, 
who  must  find  their  reading  in  a  newspaper,  or  they  will  not  read  at  all ; 
so  long  must  its  odium  be  upon  the  country's  head,  and  so  long  must 
the  evil  it  works  be  plainly  visible  in  the  republic." 

This  philippic  is  not,  as  one  might  imagine,  called  forlh 
by  the  modern  yellow  journalism.  It  is  an  extract  from 
Charles  Dickens's  "American  Notes,"  and  was  written  in 
1842.  American  journalism  seems  to  have  improved  but 
little  in  half  a  century. 


KIPLING'S    LATEST    POEM. 


"The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men." 

DEDICATED  TO   THE    MEMORY  OF   THE   LATE    W.  HALLETT-PHILLIPS. 

(Copyright,  1897,  by  Rudyard   Kipling.     Reprinted  by  permission  of  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.) 

Mingan  River,  May  26th.— A  ntotne  sltammed  sick  whenC came  up  this 

week.    He  is,  of course,  -waiting  for  L ,  and  intends  to  take  him  farther 

along  the  North  Shore,  w/tcre  they  are  running  by  millions. 

Medicine  Hat,  June  i8th.-i.Wy  White  says  he  is  not  going  to  guide  any 

more  fools  who  cant  shoot,  and  -wants  to  know  if  H comes  out  this  sum- 

/ncr.     He  lias  some  nav  ground  marked. 

Camp  Bunji,  via.  Astor,  July  ist.—Birkett  luzs  snaf/7cd  t/te  best  tracker  in 
the  M gullies  and  gone  on.     He  is  trying  for  the  Pamirs,  I  hear. 

Southampton,  May  6th.— As  my  young  gentleman  /uzs  just  put  her  in 
commission  for  cruise  in  northern  parts  and  am  going  with  him,  am  unable  to 
accept  any  engagement  in  home  waters  this  summer. "  Respectfully,  etc. 

Macassar,  February  19th.—  You  will  not  get  any  men  from  tltat  village  if 

De   I' has  been  before  you.     Tlte  Head-man   is  his  blood-brother  and  is 

taught  to  kfuny  rival  collectors.     Even  the  boys  will  not  collect,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  skins. 

Now  the   Four-way    Lodge   is   opened :  now    the   Hunting-winds  are 
loose — 
Now  the  Smokes  of  Spring  go  up  to  clear  the  brain- 
Now   the  young   men's   hearts   are   troubled   for   the    whisper  of  the 
Trues — 
Now  the  Red  Gods  make  their  medicine  again  ! 
Who  hath  seen   the   beaver  busied  ?    Who  hath   watched  the  black- 
tail  mating  ? 
Who  halh  lain  alone  to  hear  the  wild-goose  cry? 
Who  hath  worked  the  chosen  water  where  the  ouananiche  is  waiting, 
Or  the  sea  trout's  jumping  crazy  for  the  fly? 

He  must  go— go— go  away  from  here. 

On  the  other  side  t/ie  world  he's  overdue. 
'Send  your  road  is  clear  before  you  when  the  old  Spring-fret 
comes  o'er  you 
And  the  Red  Gods  call  for  you  ! 

So  for  one  the  wet  sail  arching  through  the  rainbow  round  the  bow, 

And  for  one  the  creak  of  snow-shoes  on  the  crust ; 
And  for  one  the  lakeside  vigil  where  the  bull-moose  leads  the  cow. 

And  for  one  the  mule-train  coughing  in  the  dust. 
Who    hath   smelt    woi:d-smoke    at    twilight  ?    Who    hath    heard    the 
birch-log  burning  ? 

Who  is  quick  to  read  the  noises  of  the  night? 
Let  him  follow  with  the  others,  for  the  young  men's  feet  are  turning 

To  the  camps  of  proved  desire  and  known  delight ! 

Let  him  go — go — ,  etc. 

Do  you  know  the  blackened  timber — do  you  know  that  racing  stream 

With  the  raw,  right-angled  log-jam  at  the  end  ; 
And   the    bar  of  sun-warmed   shingle  where   a   man   may  bask    and 
dream 

To  the  click  of  shod  canoe-poles  round  the  bend  ? 
It  is  there  that  we  are  going  with  our  rods  and  reels  and  traces, 

To  a  silent,  smoky  Indian  that  we  know — 
To  a  couch   of  new-pulled  hemlock  with  the  starlight  on  our  faces, 

For  the  Red  Gods  call  us  out  and  we  must  go  ! 

They  must  go — go — ,  etc. 

Do  you  know  the  shallow  Baltic  where  the  seas  are  quick  and  short, 

Where  the  bluff,  lee-boarded  fishing- luggers  ride  ? 
Do  you  know  the  joy  of  threshing  leagues  to  leeward  of  your  port 

On  a  coast  you've  lost  the  chart  of  overside? 
It  is  there  that  I  am  going,  with  an  extra  hand  to  bale  her — 

Just  one  single  'long-shore  loafer  that  I  know. 
He  can  take  his  chance  of  drowning,  while  I  sail  and  sail  and  sail 
her. 

For  the  Red  Gods  call  me  out  and  I  must  go  ! 

He  must  go,  etc. 

Do  you  know  the  pile-built  village  where  the  sago-dealers  trade — 

Do  you  know  the  reek  of  fish  and  wet  bamboo? 
Do  you  know  the  dripping  silence  of  the  orchid-scented  glade 

When  the  blazoned,  bird-winged  butterflies  flap  through? 
It  is  there  that  I  am  going  with  my  camphor,  net,  and  boxes, 

To  a  gentle,  yellow  pirate  that  I  know — 
To  my  little  wailing  lemurs,  to  the  palms  and  flying-foxes, 

For  the  Red  Gods  call  me  out  and  I  must  go  I 

He  must  go,  etc. 

Do  you  know  the  world's  white  roof-tree  —  do  you  know  that  windy 
rift 

Where  the  baffling  mountain-eddies  chop  and  change  ? 
Do  you  know  the  long  day's  patience,  belly-down  on  frozen  drift. 

While  the  head  of  heads  is  feeding  out  of  range  ? 
It  is  there  that  I  am  going,  where  the  bowlders  and  the  snow  lie. 

With  a  trusty  nimble  tracker  that  I  know. 
1  have  sworn  an  oath  to  keep  it  on  the  horns  of  Ovis  Poli, 

And  the  Red  Gods  call  me  out  and  I  must  go ! 

He  must  go,  etc. 

Now  the  Four-way  Lodge  is   opened — now  the   Smokes   of   Council 
rise — 
Pleasant  smokes  ere  yet  "twixt  trail  and  trail  they  choose — 
Now  the  girths  and  ropes  are  tested  :   now  they  pack  their  last  sup- 
plies. 
Now  our  young  men  go  to  dance  before  the  Trues ! 
Who  shall  meet  them  at   those  altars  —  who  shall  light  them  to  the 
shrine, 
Velvet-footed  who  shall  guide  them  to  their  goal  ? 
Unto  each  the  voice  and  vision  :   unto  each  bis  spoor  and  sign — 
Lonely  mountain  in  the  northland,  misty  sweat-bath  'neath  the  Line — 
And  for  each  a  man  that  knows  his  naked  soul ! 

White  or  yellow,  black  or  copper  he  is  waiting,  as  a  lover, 

Smoke  of  funnel,  dust  of  hooves,  or  beat  of  train — 
Where  the  high  grass  hides   the  horseman  or  the  glaring   flats  dis- 
cover— 
Where   the  steamer   hails   the   landing   or   the  surf-boat  brings   the 

rover — 
Where  the  rails  run  out  in  sand-drift  .  .  .  Quick,  ah  heave  the  camp- 
kit  over  ! 
For  the  Red  Gods  make  their  medicine  again  ! 

And  we  go— go — go  away  from  liere! 

On  the  ol/ier  side  the  world  we're  overdue! 
'Send  the  road  is  clear  before  you  when  the  old  Spring-fret 
comes  o'er  you, 
And  t/ie  Red  Gods  call  for  you. 

— Rudyard  Kipling  in  December  Scribner's. 


After  partaking  of  ginger  beer,  apples,  nuts,  chocolate, 
three  bottles  of  ginger  ale,  and  some  sherbet  and  water  at  a 
picnic,  and  then  putting  away  his  regular  tea  at  home,  a 
nine-year-old  London  boy  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  in- 
side.    The  coroner  next  day  called  it  gastro-enteritis. 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Premier  of  Canada,  who  is  now  in 
this  country,  is  described  as  "  tall,  moderately  slight,  smooth- 
shaven,  with  a  graceful  bearing,  and  not  one  to  be  over- 
looked." He  speaks  with  a  strong  French  accent  and  is 
always  courteous. 


Philosophers  have  striven  in  vain  to  reduce  feminine  love 
to  the  prosaic  basis  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  it  seems  to 
defy  all  rules.  On  the  witness-stand  in  New  York,  the 
other  day,  Mrs.  Nack,  under  oath,  testified  that  she  never 
loved  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Martin  Thorn,  until  he  had 
knocked  her  down,  blackened  her  eyes,  choked  her  until  the 
blood  ran  out  of  her  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  had  threatened 
to  destroy  her  eyes  with  acid.  "  Then,"  she  said,  demurely, 
"I  loved  him."  "When  did  you  begin  to  love  Thorn?" 
asked  counsel  for  the  defense.  "  I  don't  know,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  How  long  before  the  killing  ?  "  "I  never  loved  him 
until  he  choked  me."  "  He  choked  you,  then,  into  loving 
him  ? "  "  Yes."  This  seems  to  open  up  a  new  line  of 
thought. 


November  29,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Redwood  grows  only  in  California, 
and  to  many  people  outside  the  limits  of 
our  own  State  is  quite  a  curiosity. 

The  demand  for  Redwood  bark,  cones, 
and  articles  made  from  the  wood  has  always 
been  quite  large. 

Believing  that  a  combination  of  the  wood, 
bark,  and  cones  of  this  tree  would  make  an 
attractive  gift  to  send  abroad,  we  have 
had  made  a  beautiful  Calendar,  which  con- 
sists of  a  selected  Redwood  panel,  8x10 
inches,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  fine 
photograph  of  a  group  of  Redwood  trees, 
showing  a  stage  driving  through  one  of 
them.  Surrounding  the  picture  in  artistic 
arrangement  is  burned  into  the  wood  the 
foliage  of  the  Redwood.  Suspended  from 
the  panel  is  a  tassel  of  Redwood  cones  and 
a  square  piece  of  the  bark.  These  are  tied 
with  fine  strips  of  California  leather,  and  a 
Calendar  on  twelve  sheets  of  dark-brown 
cardboard  is  attached  below  the  panel — 
the  cardboard  is  manufactured  here,  and 
the  entire  article  is  a  home  production. 

The  Calendar  is  unique,  beautiful,  and 
artistic,  nothing  like  it  ever  having  been 
placed  for  sale. 

There  have  been  only  Two  Hundred 
of  these  Calendars  made.  The  price 
is  S2.00,  and  postage  25  cents. 


For  Sale  EXCLUSIVELY  at 


ROBERTSON'S 


126  Post  Street. 


The  California 

Chinese  Calendar 

ILLUSTRATED   BY 

SOLLY    WALTER 

Is  having  a  phenomenal  sale,  and  has  evi- 
dently met  the  approval  of  all.  If  you  have 
not  seen  it,  ask  your  bookseller  to  show  it 
to  you.  The  press  of  the  coast*  advise 
every  one  to  purchase  a  copy  and  send  it  to 
their  friends  in  the  East  and  abroad. 

Price  50  cents,  postage  10  cents. 
An  edition  on  red  cardboard,  wide 
margin,  silk  tied,  $1.25,  postage  10 
cents. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


A.M.ROBERTSON 


126  Post  Street. 


The  December  Magazines. 
The  December  Century  opens  appropriately  with 
an  article  entitled  "  Merry  Christmas  in  the  Tene- 
ments," by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  the  author  of  "How 
the  Other  Half  Lives."  This  is  richly  illustrated, 
as  is  also  an  article  on  "Tennyson  and  his  Friends 
at  Freshwater,"  by  V.  C.  Scott  O'Connor.  There 
are  six  complete  stories  in  the  number  :  "Pat  Mul- 
larkeys  Reformation,"  a  story  of  the  Canadian 
woods,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke;  "A  Little  Episode 
with  Youth,"  a  love  story,  by  Lillie  Hamilton 
French  ;  "  Hepzibah's  Mothering."  a  story  of  Arkan- 
sas, by  Marion  Manville  Pope  ;  and  two  stories 
about  horses,  by  David  Gray,  grouped  under 
the  name  of  "  Gillops."  The  second  installment 
of  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  novel  of  New  York 
life,  "Good  Americans."  completes  the  fiction  of 
the  number.  E.  H.  House  contributes  an  inter- 
esting article  on  "Edwin  Booth  in  London "  ; 
Charles  M.  Skinner,  author  of  "Nature  in  a 
City  Yard,"  writes  of  "  Flowers  in  the  Pave"  ;  there 
is  an  essay  on  "The  Causes  of  Poverty,"  by  the  late 
General  Francis  A.  Walker  ;  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scid- 
more  writes  of  "  The  Wonderful  Morning- Glories  of 
Japan  "  ;  Clarence  Cook  gives  a  sketch  of  the  author 
of  "  A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  "  ;  under  the  heading 
"A  Religious  Painter,"  W.  Lewis  Fraser  discusses 
the  works  of  Fritz  von  Uhde  ;  Timothy  Cole  con- 
tributes four  engravings  of  Gainsborough's  master- 
pieces ;  and  James  Wbitcomb  Riley's  "  Rubaiyat  of 
Doc  Sifers  "  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell's  new  novel,  "  The  Adventures  of  Francois," 
a  story  of  the  French  Revolution,  will  begin  in  the 
January  Century. 

The  opening  article  in  the  December  Atlantic  is 
by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  author  of  "The  Hon.  Peter 
Stirling"  and  "  The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love."  He 
discusses  "The  American  Historical  Novel."  A 
paper  from  the  pen  of  Henry  G.  Chapman,  entitled 
"  Belated  Feudalism  in  America,"  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  American  institutions  and  an  estimate 
of  how  far  they  differ  from  those  of  all  preceding 
social  and  political  organizations.  This  paper,  taken 
with  the  second  installment  of  "The  Coming  Lit- 
erary Revival,"  by  J.  S.  Tunison  (who  makes  a 
guess  as  to  what  is  the  lasting  work  of  our  gen- 
eration and  what  the  scope  of  the  next  great 
poet's  work  will  be),  form  an  interesting  estimate 
of  the  past  and  the  future  of  American  letters. 
Colonel  1 .  W.  Higginson,  several  chapters  of 
whose  reminiscences  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic,  contributes  the  first  of  another  series  to  the 
December  issue,  this  one  telling  of  "  Literary  London 
Twenty  Years  Ago."  Two  short  stories  appear  in 
this  issue,  both  of  which  are  of  unusual  quality. 
"From  a  Mattress  Grave,"  by  I.  Zangwill,  is  a 
pathetic  story,  half  fiction  and  half  fact,  of  the  death 
of  Heine.  The  other,  by  Henry  B.  Fuller,  en- 
titled "The  Greatest  of  These,"  is  an  interesting 
story  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Sicily.  Other 
features  of  this  issue  are  another  installment  of  the 
"  Unpublished  Letters  of  Dean  Swift,"  "State  Uni- 
versities and  Church  Colleges."  by  F.  W.  Kelsey, 
further  installments  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  serial, 
"Caleb  West,"  aud  "  Penelope's  Progress,"  by  Kale 
Douglas  Wiggin  ;  a  notable  poem  by  Ellen  Glasgow, 
and  brief  reviews  of  the  year's  most  notable  novels. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Gilbert  Parker's  new  story,  "The  Battle  of  the 
Strong,"  is  to  appear  as  a  serial  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  the  first  installment  in  the  number  for  Jan- 
uary, 1898.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Atlantic 
printed  Mr.  Parker's  successful  "  Seats  of  the 
Mighty." 

In  reviewing  "Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,"  the  Nation 
says  : 

"  No  biography  has  for  many  years  past  been  ex- 
pected with  so  much  curiosity  and  interest  as  this 
one.  Tennyson  was  (unless  an  exception  is  to  be 
made  for  Ruskin,  who  has  been  silent  for  many 
years)  the  last  great  literary  man  who  used  the  En- 
glish tongue.  There  is  not  now,  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  in  America,  any  poet  high  even  in  the 
second  rank,  and  no  prose-writer  in  the  first  rank." 

A  magazine  has  been  started  in  London,  the  Quill- 
Driver,  which  allows  authors  to  review  their  own 
works  in  its  columns. 

Bret  Harte's  new  story,  recently  completed,  is  en- 
titled "  Salome  Jane's  Kiss." 

Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University, 
who  is  perhaps  our  greatest  authority  on  scientific 
forestry,  will  contribute  to  an  early  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  an  article  pointing  out  the  proper 
policy  for  the  government  to  pursue  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  forests  both  for  beauty  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Heinemann,  famous  for  his  big  first  editions 
and  famous  also  as  the  publisher  of  some  of  the  most 
popular  authors,  has  started  in  with  thirty  thousand 
of  Mme.  Sarah  Grand's  "  The  Beth  Book."  The  re- 
views of  this  book  have  not  been  flattering.  It  is  re- 
garded as  showing  a  great  falling-off  from  "The 
Heavenly  Twins."  But  adverse  criticism  does  not 
affect  the  sale  of  a  book  nowadays,  nor  does  it  kill 
the  author. 

Austin  Dobson  has  prepared  for  immediate  publi- 
cation a  volume  of  his  collected  poems,  representing 
the  flower  of  five-and- twenty  years'  work.     Included 


in  this  collection  are  twenty  pieces  which  have  not 
appeared  before  in  any  volume  of  his  collected 
poems.  Mr.  Dobson  at  least  finds  it  profitable  to 
write  poetry.  His  "Old  World  Idylls"  is  in  its 
eleventh  thousand  ;  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre"  has 
gone  into  its  eighth  thousand  ;  while  "The  Ballad 
of  Beau  Brocade"  is  in  the  twelfth  thousand,  and 
"Proverbs  in  Porcelain''  and  "The  Story  of 
Rosina  "  are,  respectively,  in  their  seventh  and  tenth 
thousand. 

The  London  World  reports  that  Mr.  Kipling,  who 
has  been  cycling  in  Dorsetshire  with  Thomas  Hardy, 
is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a  house  and 
grounds  at  Rodwell,  near  Dorchester. 

Lorillard  Spencer,  for  eight  years  proprietor  of  the 
Illustrated  American,  has  sold  the  entire  property, 
including  plant  and  good-will,  to  a  syndicate  of  cap- 
italists. The  editorship  will  remain  with  Francis 
Bellamy,  the  present  editor,  and  M.  B.  Degurville 
will  take  the  business  management. 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  the  well-known  archaeolo- 
gist, will  write  for  an  early  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  on  the  "  Results  of  American  Archaeological 
Investigations." 

The  English  journals  unite  in  temperate  eulogy  of 
Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  admitting  that  his  "  Golden 
Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics  "  has  been  one  of  the 
most  potent  forces  in  the  development  of  poetic  taste 
in  England.  It  is  not  disguised,  however,  that  Pal- 
grave owed  much  of  his  success  in  that  famous  com- 
pilation to  Tennyson,  and  bis  death  has  not  pre- 
vented his  eulogists  from  dismissing  with  scorn  the  j 
"  Second  Series." 

Louis  Zangwill,  who  has  heretofore  written  over 
the  initials  "  Z.  Z  ,"  has  decided  to  use  his  full  name 
in  future,  believing  that  it  will  cause  less  confusion. 
"  Cleo  the  Magnificent "  is  the  title  of  his  new  book, 
which,  by  the  way,  does  not  allude  to  the  French 
dancer. 

"  The  West  as  Interpreted  in  Fiction  "  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  paper  in  an  early  number  of  the  Allan- 
tic  Monthly. 

What  will  probably  be  the  last  volume  published 
under  the  name  of  Du  Maurier  is  in  the  press.  It 
is  a  collection  of  pictures  and  verses  dealing  with  the 
life  of  society.  The  rhymes  are  in  both  French  and 
English.  The  book  is  to  be  called  "  A  Legend  of 
Camelot," 

A  fifth  edition  of  Professor  Saintsbury's  "Short 
History  of  French  Literature"  is  about  to  appear, 
with  the  section  on  the  nineteenth  century  re-written 
and  enlarged. 

John  Muir  will  contribute  to  early  numbers  of  the  ' 
Atlantic  Monthly  a  series  of  articles  which  are  likely 
to   become   the  classic  descriptions   of,  first,  "The  j 
Great  Government   Reservations";    second,    "The 
Yellowstone  Park"  ;  third,  "The  Yosemite  Park"  ;  : 
and  fourdi,  "  The  Sequoia  Parks." 

The  Honorable  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott,  of  Abbots-  ' 
ford,  "  granddaughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  soon 
to  publish,  through  the  Macmillan  Company,  "The 
Making  of  Abbotsford  "  and  "  Incidents  in  Scottish 
History." 
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Illustrated  by  Oliver  Herford. 

The  First  one  is  in 

THE   DECEMBER 

"ST.  NICHOLAS." 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

* 
yHIS  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  of  stories  about  animals 
—  fantastic  stories — which  Mr.  Kipling   has   written   for 
"St.  Nicholas"  to  follow  his  "Jungle  Stories"  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  same  magazine. 

A  serial  story  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  begins  in  this 
number, —  one  of  the  most  beautiful  issues  of  a 
young  folks' magazine  ever  made.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  world  of  children's  literature.     25  cents. 

A  year's  subscription  to  "St.  Nicholas  "  costs  $3.00.     Can  you 
think  of  a  more  helpful  influence  in  your  home  ? 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 
UNION  SQUARE,       -        -        NEW  YORK. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


November  29,  1897. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 
Mme.   Marchesi's  Memoirs. 

The  publication  of  "  Marches!  and  Music"  so 
soon  after  the  announcement  that  the  famous  sing- 
ing-teacher is  coming  to  America  looks  a  tittle  like 
the  work  of  an  advance- agent-  But,  how  ever  that  may 
be,  the  book  is  an  interesting  one  and  will  be  widely 
read  not  only  by  music-lovers,  but  by  the  general 
public.  It  reviews  Mine.  Marchesi's  career  from  the 
time  she  was  a  little  German  nudchen  in  Frankfort- 
on-lhe-Main  and  went  to  hear  Jenny  Lind  at  the 
opera-house  there,  an  til  the  present  day,  when  her 
professional  career  h  is  extended  over  more  than  four 
decades.  She  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  a  respectable  German  merchant,  Johann 
Friedrich  Grauman  i  by  name,  and  can  remember 
the  lime  when  railways  were  iniroduced  in  Germany. 
She  lived  for  a  lime  in  Vienna  with  her  aunt,  the 
Baroness  von  Ertmann.  who  had  been  a  great  friend 
ot"  Beethoven,  The  old  lady  used  to  relate  that  the 
great  composer,  »ho  was  a  daily  guest  at  their 
house,  would  occasionally,  while  lamenting  a  total 
loss  of  appetite,  suddenly  remember  that  he  had 
already  had  a  good  dinner. 

Mme.  Marches!  studied  in  Paris  under  Garcia  and 
Samson,  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  and  one  of  the 
friends  of  her  early  years  was  Liszt,  whom  she  knew 
at  Weimar.  Miss  Graumann,  as  she  then  was,  dined 
every  day  at  his  residence,  the  Altenburg,  with  him 
and  his  intimate  friend,  the  Princess  Wittgenstein, 
who  blindly  worshiped  the  great  pianist.  Mme. 
Marched  says  : 

She  generally  sat  at  his  feet,  kissed  his  hands,  and 
hung,  so  lo  speak,  on  his  "very  lips.  Liszt  appeared 
quite  accustomed  to  receive  her  homage,  accepting 
it  all  with  lordly  indifference.  In  his  absence  I  often 
spent  hours  in  conversation  with  this  highly  intelli- 
gent and  amiable  lady,  who  used  lo  lie  stretched 
full-length  on  her  sofa,  incessantly  smoking  strong 
cigars  and  usually  divesting  herself  of  her  silk 
stockings  and  black  saiin  soleless  shoes,  a  proceeding 
which  displayed  elegant  sn'ow- white  feet,  in  the 
beauty  of  which  she  seemed  to  take  great  pride. 
One  day  after  dinner,  on  account  of  a  rehearsal,  I 
wished  to  leave  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  when 
Liszt  called  me  back  wiih  the  words  :  "  Wait  a 
moment  ;  I  will  fetch  my  hat  and  cloak  and  accom- 
pany you." 

The  princess,  knitting  her  brows,  said  in  a  com- 
manding tone  :    "  You  will  please  remain  with  me." 

A  violent  dispute  ensued,  which  placed  me  in  a 
moil  awkward  po-iiion  ;  the  storm,  however,  soon 
abated  and  peace  was  restored  ;  but  Liszt  had  his 
way  and  accompanied  me  to  rehearsal. 

The  master,  it  seems,  took  a  deep  interest  in  Frau- 
lein  Graumann's  manner  of  living.  The  first  thing 
he  would  say  to  her  in  the  morning,  when  he  fetched 
her  to  go  to  rehearsal,  was,  "  What  have  you  had  for 
breakfast  ? "  And  if  her  answer  failed  to  please  him, 
he  would  give  a  violent  tug  at  the  bell  and  call  to  the 
waller.  "Quick,  a  good  steak,  and  some  of  your 
best  Bordeauv,"  and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  she 
had  a  hearty  meal. 

Verdi,  who  has  just  celebrated  his  eighty-fourth 
birthday,  was  another  of  Marchesi's  friends,  and  in 
1875  she  paid  a  visit  to  him  at  his  villa  in  Sam" 
Agata,  near  Busseto,  which  she  describes  in  this 
passage: 

After  a  three  hours'  drive,  we  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion, and,  the  carriage  slopping  before  a  high  gale, 
we  were  admitted  by  the  lodge-keeper,  to  be,  a  few 
moments  later,  most  warmly  received  by  Signor  and 
Signora  Verdi,  who  came  out  to  meet  us.  The  Villa 
Verdi  is  arranged  with  elegant  simplicity  and  taste. 
The  maestro  s  study  opens  on  to  a  large  park.  The 
furniture  is  of  yellow  satin  in  the  Egyptian  style,  a 
souvenir  of  his  opera,  "Aida."  One  of  Erard's 
grand  pianos  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  while 
some  valuable  paintings  by  old  masters  decorated  the 
walls,  also  a  few  modern  pictures  which  Verdi  had 
bought  in  order  to  encourage  and  assist  young  artists. 
To  the  honor  of  Verdi's  wife,  who  personally  super- 
intended her  household,  I  must  say  that  the  villa  is 
admirably  appointed,  and  in  our  bedroom  on  the  first 
floor  we  found  every  arrangement  made  for  our  com- 
fort. In  a  neighboring  salon  we  saw  the  antique  little 
piano  fspinettoj  on  which  Verdi  practiced  when  a 
boy. 

The  park  surrounding  the  villa  is  both  large  and 
beautiful,  and  it  is  separated  from  the  adjoining 
fields  by  an  avenue  of  poplars  planted  by  the  master's 
own  hand.  lis  beauties  are  heightened  by  fine  clumps 
of  trees,  two  large  palms,  mysterious  grottoes,  shady 
arbors,  lovely  flowers,  and  shrubs.  Verdi,  a  pas- 
sionate lover  of  nature,  has  planted  in  his  garden 
different  species  of  fir-trees  from  every  country  and 
climate,  and  with  gTeai  success,  for  they  all  thrive 
exceedingly  well.  On  the  lop  of  a  bill,  surrounded 
by  trees,  stands  a  tombstone  erected  by  the  maestro 
to  his  favorite  dog.  on  which  the  following  words  are 
engraved:  "All  Amico  Fedele" — that  is  to  say, 
"To  the  true  friend."  The  woods  and  fields  be- 
longing to  the  estate  are  farmed  ;  consequently  they 
do  not  require  Verdi's  care.  He  was,  therefore,  in- 
teresting himself  very  much  at  that  time  in  the  breed- 
ing of  horses,  and  every  evening  numerous  colts  and 
fillies  were  brought  into  the  meadows  belonging  to 
the  park,  where  they  disported  themselves,  to  the 
amusement  of  everybody. 

After  dinner  we  talked,  while  the  gentlemen  plaved 
at  billiards  ;  then,  shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  rises  with  the  sun.  retired 
to  his  room.  Verdi  kindly  went  through  three  of 
the  operas  with  me — "Aida,"  "Don  Carlos,"  and 
"  La  Forza  del  Destino  " — singing  the  principal  airs 
with  exquisite  taste  and  all  the  fire  of  youth,  and  in- 
teresting me  exceedingly. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  this  allusion  to  Mme.  Lam- 

erti,    the  widow  of   the    famous    Italian    singing- 


master,  who,  the  papers  announce,  is  also  contem- 
plating a  visit  to  America  lo  exchange  the  knowledge 
of  singing  methods  which  she  acquired  from  her 
famous  husband  for  our  good  American  dollars.  She 
was  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Marches!  in  Vienna  in  1876,  as 
the  following  anecdote  shows  : 

It  was  about  this  time  when  a  young  and  pretty 
girl,  named  Hedwig  Werner,  studied  with  me.  She 
was  an  actress  al  the  Burgtheater.  where  she  played 
small  parts  ;  but,  having  a  pleasant  mezzo-soprano 
voice,  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  singer  Notwith- 
standing her  well-established  reputation,  she  had 
made  the  friendship  of  a  young  actress  in  one  of  the 
smaller  theatres  who  belonged  lo  the  demi-monde, 
and  was  continually  to  be  seen  in  her  company, 
which  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  her  oilier 
friends.  One  day  1  muslered  up  courage  to  tell  the 
girl  that  unless  she  gave  up  all  intercourse  with  this 
other  person  1  should  decline  allo.vmn  her  to  con- 
tinue her  lessons  with  me.  Hedwig  was  much  up- 
set by  my  observations,  begged  to  be  allowed  a  few 
days  to  consider  the  matter,  and  finally  came  to  take 
leave  of  me. 

"I  can  not  give  up  my  friend,"  she  said;  "she 
has  stood  by  me  in  al!  my  troubles,  and  has  shown 
me  every  possible  kindness  ;  neither  can  I  rem  iin  in 
Vienna  without  having  the  benefit  of  >our  uiilion.  I 
am,  therefore,  going  to  Milan,  to  Lampeni. " 

She  did  so,  and  shortly  after  married  the  celebrated 
professor,  who  was  old  enough  lo  be  her  grand- 
father. 

But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  memoirs  for 
most  of  us  are  those  passages  in  which  Mme.  Marchesi 
speaks  of  her  famous  pupils,  Nevada,  Calve\  Melba, 
Eames,  Sibyl  Sanderson,  and  the  rest  of  them.  Mme. 
Marchesi  declares  lhat  Mme.  Melba  is  to-day  without 
a  rival  on  the  lyric  stage.  "Asa  vocalist,"  she  says, 
"she  more  resembles  a  bird  than  a  human  creature," 
and  Henry  Haynie,  who  seems  lo  have  annotated 
this  book,  relates  in  a  foot-note  a  little  anecdote  to 
the  effect  that,  in  1896,  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  in 
Boston,  a  little  girl  six  years  old  who  heard  the  diva 
running  up  and  down  the  scale  lo  give  her  voice  flex- 
ibility, listened  to  her  through  the  open  door  and 
called  to  her  mother :  "  Oh.  mamma,  mamma  1 
Come  quickly  and  listen  to  the  bird  in  the  lady's  par- 
lor." There  is,  too,  an  interesting  story  of  how 
Emma  Eames  came  to  make  her  debut  as  Juliet  in 
Gounod's  "  Komeo  and  Juliet."  but  we  pass  it  bv  10 
quote  the  following  passage  about  Sibyl  Sanderson  : 

Several  years  ago.  Miss  Fanny  Reed,  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  members  of  the  American  colony  in 
Paris,  presented  to  me  one  of  her  young  country- 
women, the  charming  Sibyl  Sanderson.  "Your 
voice  has  not  been  properly  brought  out,"  I  said  to 
her,  after  having  tried  it.  "1  can  not  take  you  in 
hand  unless  you  consent  lo  study  at  least  two  years 
with  me."  "Oh!  that  is  too  long.  I  have  no  time 
to  lose,"  was  her  answer  ;  and  so  we  separated. 

Later  on  Massenet  took  charge  of  the  musical 
education  of  Miss  Sanderson,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  he  brought  her  out  at  the  Op£ra  Comique  in 
"  Esclarmonde."  After  that  opera  had  been  sung 
for  one  hundred  consecutive  performances  in  Paris, 
and  without  taking  it  off  the  stage — an  unprecedented 
feat — Sibyl  was  engaged  for  the  Theatre  Royal  de  la 
Monnaie,  at  Brussels,  where  she  was  ihe  leading 
prima  donna  for  two  seasons.  Then  M.  Carvalho 
went  personally  to  see  her,  and  he  induced  her  to 
return  to  Paris  to  become  a  member  of  his  famous 
company  at  the  Opera  Comique.  She  had  hardly 
arrived  in  the  French  capital  when  Massenet  came  lo 
my  house  and  begged  me  tike  his  prot^ge'e  in  hand, 
and  to  this  1  consented.  For  nearly  two  years  Sibyl 
worked  diligently  under  my  teaching,  after  which 
period  she  was  particularly  brilliant  as  Manon  in  the 
beautiful  opera  of  that  name. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York ; 
price,  $2.50. 

The  New  Volume  of  St.  Nicholas. 

St.  Nicholas,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary.  Mapes 
Dodge,  enters  upon  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  career 
with  its  November  issue.  A  remarkably  varied  and 
attractive  list  of  features  has  been  secured  for  the 
coming  year,  including  contributions  by  several  of 
the  foremost  waiters  of  the  day. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  first  "Jungle  Stories"  were 
written  for  St,  Nicholas,  and  this  year  he  will  con- 
tribute a  new  series  of  stories  to  the  magazine,  called 
"  The  Just-So  Stories,"  written  in  a  new  vein.  Thev 
are  stories  about  animals,  queer,  very  queer  animals. 

Frank  R.  Stockton  will  contribute  "  The  Buccan- 
eers of  Our  Coast,"  a  series  of  narrative  sketches  in 
which  will  be  treated  the  origin,  characteristics,  ad- 
ventures, and  exploits  of  that  wild  body  of  sea-rovers 
calling  themselves  "The  Brethren  of  the  Coast," 
who,  during  the  greater  part  of  ihe  seventeenth  cent- 
ury, ravaged  and  almost  ruled  the  waters  and  shores 
of  the  West  Indies. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge  has  written  a  serial,  "  Two  Bid- 
dicut  Boys,  and  Their  Adventures  with  a  Wonderful 
Trick  Dog."  A  lively  story  of  track  and  field  is 
"The  Lakerim  Athletic  Club,"  by  Rupert  Hughes. 
W.  O.  Stoddard  writes  a  stirring  romance  of  chivalry, 
"With  the  Black  Prince,"  telling  of  the  fortunes 
and  adventures  of  an  English  lad  who  fights  at  the 
Battle  of  Crecy.  A  fairy  tale  of  science,  "  Through 
the  Earth,"  by  Clement  Fezandig,  is  a  serial  of  the 
Jules  Verne  order. 

There  will  be  the  usual  number  of  articles  of  in- 
struction and  entertainment,  short  stories,  poems  and 
jingles,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  pictures  by  lead- 
ing artists. 

An  English  "Academy," 
The  London  Academy  proposes  "  An  Academy  of 
Letters."     Forty  names  are  suggested  for  the  mem- 


bership— names  based  upon  a  consensus  of  opinion 
gathered  from  the  staff  of  the  journal  proposing  the 
institution.  Correspondence  is  invited  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  list,  and  in  ihe  meantime  the  Academy 
announces  that  in  connection  with  its  plan,  "  a  book 
of  signal  merit  shall  be  '  crowned '  each  year,  the 
author  receiving  an  award  of  one  hundred  guineas. 
Each  year  a  book  by  "an  author  of  younger  reputa- 
tion "will  also  be  "crowned,"  and  he  will  receive 
fifty  guineas,  both  prizes  being  paid  by  the  journal 
aforesaid.  The  present  list  is  only  tentative.  When 
the  final  list  is  ready,  further  particulars  will  be 
offered.  The  names  of  its  suggested  "immortals" 
are  appended  : 

John  Ruskin,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Duke  of  Argyll,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  George  Meredith, 
John  Morley,  Thomas  Hardy,  James  Bryce,  W.  E. 
H.  Lecky,  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Bishop  Creighton,  Bishop 
Slubbs,  the  Rev.  Aidan  Gasquet,  W.  E.  Henley, 
Andrew  Lang,  William  Archer,  H.  D.  Traill,  Sir  G. 
O.  Trevelyan,  Leslie  Stephen,  George  Macdonald. 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Aubrey  de 
Vere.  R.  C.  Jebb,  Dr.  Salmon,  W.  W.  Skeat.  Dr.  J. 
A.  H.  Murray,  W.  P.  Ker,  Edmund  Gosse,  Mrs. 
Meynell.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Francis  Thompson, 
W.  B.  Yeats,  Henry  James,  Austin  Dobson,  J.  M. 
B.irrie,  A.  W.  Pinero,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  and  "Lewis 
Carroll." 


A 
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A  History  of  Modern  Greece. 

"The  War  of  Greek  Independence,"  by  W. 
Alison  Phillips,  of  Oxford  University,  presents  are- 
view  of  a  portion  of  modern  history  which  recent 
events  have  surrounded  with  a  new  interest.  It  is  re- 
markably free  from  the  influence  of  lhat  "Phil- 
hellenic" sentimentality  which,  however  commend- 
able in  respect  10  classic  ages,  has  no  right  to  color 
and  distort  modern  history.  This  book,  however,  is 
distinctly  non-partisan,  and  will  be  found  useful  in 
helping  the  inquiring  mind  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  Greece  and  Greeks  of  to-day  and  the  "Greek 
Question." 

The  period  covered  extends  from  the  organization 
of  the  aggressive  "  Hetairia  Philike  "  and  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  against  Turkey  under  cover 
of  ihe  fall  of  Janina  to  1833.  when  Otho  of  Bavaria 
was  chosen  by  the  powers  to  be  king. 

Publi-he  1  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price.  $1.50. 
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J-  The  American  Historical  Novel 

X  By  PAUL   LEICESTER   FORD  Jf 

«     Mr.  Fori>,  himself  a  novelist  and  historian,  makes  an  interesting  estimate  of  Amer-  ?C 

Pi    ican  historical  novels,  their  scope  and  value.  Jf 
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Literary  London  Twenty  Years  Ago 

By  THOMAS  WENTWORTH    HIGGINSON 

A  charming  reminiscence  of  the  author's  early  London  visits:  his  meeting  with  Ar- 
nold, Hrowning,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Du  Maurier,  and  others;  the  English  notion 
of  an  American  twenty  years  ago. 
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ti  By  I.  ZANGWILL    X 

*i     A  pathetic  story,  half  fiction  and  half  fact,  describing  the  last  hours  and  death-bed    ?C 
pi    scene  of  the  poet  Heine-  }Q 
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Among  other  contributions  are  further  cha*  ters  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  serial 
CALEB  WEST,  and  Mrs.  Wiggin's  PENELOPE'S  PROGRESS;  also  a 
notable  review  of  the  foremost  novels  of  the  year. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  1898 

In  the  number  for  Tanuary,  1S9S,  will  appear  the  opening  chapters  of  a  new  serial 
novel,  THE  BATTLE' OF  THE  STRONG,  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Atlantic  published  Mr.  Parkers  successful  Seats  of  the 
Mighty. 

Following  his  delightful  series,  Cheerful  Yesterdays.  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  will 
contribute  more  chapters  relating  to  his  life  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  will  recall  his 
early  visits  and  literary  associations  in  Paris,  and  recount  his  experiences  as  a  pop- 
ular orator  on  the  platform  and  the  stump.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  also  con- 
tribute her  recollections  of  notable  men  and  women. 

SPECIAL     OFFER    UPon  receipt  of  50  cents  The  Atlantic  Monthly 

^^^^^^^__^^^_____  wiJl  be  sent  for  a  trial  subscription  of  three 
^— ^ — — ,^— ^—  months.  Upon  receipt  of  $4.00  the  magazine 
will  be  sent  for  1S9S.  and  the  Ociober,  November,  and  December  issues  of  1S97 
will  be  sent  free.  The  October  number,  the  Fortieih  Anniversary  Issue,  contained 
the  opening  installments  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  new  serial,  Caleb  West,  and 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  Penelope's  Progress. 

We  have  prepared  a  history  of  the  forty  years'  life  of  the  magazine,  together 
with  extracts  from  what  the  press  of  the  country  has  said  about  the  October  num- 
ber-    This  will  be  sent  free  upon  application. 


November  29,  1897. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Sloane's  "Napoleon"  Completed. 

The  fourth  and  final  volume  of  the  "  Life  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  by  William  M.  Sloane, 
Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  has  beea  issued.  This  concludes 
what  is,  probably,  the  greatest  historical  work  of 
the  century,  after  the  monumental  library-  of  archives 
bearing  upon  the  war  between  the  States  published 
by  our  Federal  Government. 

No  European,  naturally,  has  been  able  to  look  dis- 
passionately over  the  fitld  so  ably  surve>ed  by  Pro- 
fessor Sloane.  That  he  has  done  the  work  well  is 
evidence  by  the  universal  approbation  of  European 
critics. 

The  interest  in  the  book,  of  course,  is  intensified 
in  this  last  volume,  handling  as  it  does  the  chaotic 
politics  of  Europe,  from  Napoleon's  retreat  from 
Moscow  to  Waterloo  and  St.  Helena.  The  author's 
summary  of  Napoleon's  place  in  history  completes 
the  biography.     There  is  a  very  full  index. 

In  illustration  of  the  text  of  volume  four,  there  are 
nineteen  plates  in  color,  reproducing,  with  rich  effect, 
historical  paintings  by  Vernet,  Meissonier,  Berne- 
Bellecour,  Gericault,  Chariier,  Realier  -  Dumas, 
Flameng.  Orch*rdion,  and  Guiaud,  as  well  as  pict- 
ures painted  specially  for  the  work  by  Myrbach. 
There  are  also  many  plates  in  black  and  white  and  in 
tint,  and  occasional  maps  are  given.  The  volume  is 
sumptuously  printed  and  bound  iu  a  style  uniform 
with  the  preceding  numbers  in  size,  royal  octavo,  con- 
taining about  three  hundred  pages. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York. 

A  Daughter's  Revolt. 

The  secret  of  Allen  Olney  Kirk's  skill  in  telling  a 
love-story  seems  to  lie  in  her  ability  to  invent  charm- 
ing characters  and  novel  situations.  In  "The  Re- 
volt of  a  Daughter "  the  twice-widowed  Marchesa 
Berlini  is  as  entertainingly  provided  with  lovers  as 
her  daughter  Kitty,  and  her  thrice- rejected  suitor 
becomes  the  hero  of  the  tale  when  he  bobs  up 
serenely  as  Kitty's  lover. 

Two  very  different  methods  of  bringing  up  daugh- 
ters are  rather  cleverly  contrasted  in  the  course  of 
the  story,  and  a  pleasing  sketch  of  life  in  an  Italian 
villa  adds  interest. 

As  for  Kitty,  she  is  doubtless  very  charming,  even- 
when  in  revolt,  but  her  naiveti  is  just  a  trifle  over- 
drawn. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25.  _ 

Grant  Allen's  Idea  of  God. 

"The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God,"  by  Grant 
Allen,  is  best  described  ss  an  inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  religion.  The  author  has  said  that  his  work  is,  to 
some  extent,  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  main 
present-day  schools  of  religious  thinking — the  human- 
ists and  the  animisis  :  at  any  rate,  the  book  is  an  ex- 
tended effort  to  irace  the  genesis  of  the  belief  in  God 
from  its  primitive  origin  to  its  fullest  development  in 
Christian  theology.  This  argues  that  the  work  is 
constructive  and  not  destructive. 

Mr.  Allen  has  built  up,  with  much  pains  and 
labor,  a  work  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  seeker 
after  truth.  There  is  probable  cause  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  he  wrote  for  his  own  amusement  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  In  reading  the  book,  one  finds  a  good 
deal  of  subtle,  but  hearty,  ironical  derision  of  the 
whole  barbarian  business  of  fetich  or  "  ghost  "-wor- 
ship, ancient  and  modern.  The  Christian  reader 
must  be  prepared  to  see  his  religion  analyzed  with 
the  same  impartiality  as  the  beliefs  of  the  followers 
of  Zoroaster. 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $3.00. 

Short  Stories  by  Thomas  J.  Vivian. 

"  Seven  Smiles  and  a  Few  Fibs-"  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  short  stories  by  Thomas  J.  Vivian.  The 
"seven  smiles"  are  seven  clever  and  decidedly 
Frenchy  tales  which  Mr.  Vivian  contributed  to  the 
Argonaut  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  climax  of 
each  story  coming  in  the  "tag,"  which  also  serves 
as  tide  for  the  tale,  such  as  "  The  Waiter  Smiled," 
"  The  Widow  Smiled,"  "The  Maiden  Smiled,"  and 
so  on. 

The  other  tales  range  from  grave  to  gay,  one  of 
them  being  "  If  Thine  Enemy  Thirst,"  a  remarkably 
powerful  if  unpleasant  story,  which  also  appeared 
first  in  the  Argonaut. 

Published  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

A  Holiday  Volume. 
A  notably  handsome  holiday  edition  of  George  W. 
Cable's  "Old  Creole  Days"  has  just  been  issued. 
It  is  richly  bound  in  cloth,  decorated  with  magnolias 
and  original  lettering  ;  is  well  printed  on  fine,  heavy, 
white  paper  ;  and  is  tastefully  illustrated  with  eight 
full-page  and  twelve  vignette  photogravures  drawn  in 
his  best  style  by  Albert  Herter.  In  their  new  dress 
those  favorites  of  the  author's  stories  :  ' '  Cafe5  des 
Exiles,"  "Belles  Demoiselles  Plantation,"  "  Posson 
Jone,"  "Jean -ah  Poquelin,"  " 'Tite  Ponlette," 
" 'Sieur  George,"  and  "Madame  Delicieuse,"  have 
an  added  charm  for  the  reader. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $6.00.  _ 

An  Englishman's  Adventures  in  India. 

One  of  the  best  stories  of  Anglo-Indian  life  that 

have  appeared  in  some  years  is    ' '  Her  Majesty's 


Greatest  Subject,"  by  S.  S.  Thorburn.  Its  hero  is 
the  younger  son  of  twins,  an  Englishman  who,  being 
born  a  few  minutes  later  than  his  brother,  misses  the 
earldom  and  comes  in  for  only  a  beggarly  one  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  He  goes  to  India  to  carve  out 
a  career  for  himself,  and,  while  swimming  one  day,  a 
sudden  flood  carries  him  down  stream  and  into  the 
women's  quarters  of  a  native  prince's  palace.  Here 
he  is  cared  for  by  a  beautiful  young  princess  and  in 
time  becomes  her  consort  and  adviser,  and,  through 
his  diplomatic  ability,  "her  majesty's  greatest  sub- 
ject." 

Published  by   D.    Appleton   &    Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $i.oo. 


New  Publications, 
The  recently  issued  "  Memoir  of  Anne  J.  Clough," 
written  by  her  niece,  Blanche  Athena  Clough,  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  many  friends  in  England  and 
America  of  that  celebrated  woman  educator.  Pub- 
lished by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York. 

"The  Adventures  of  the  Three  Bold  Babes,"  by 
S.  Rosamond  Praeger,  is  a  most  remarkable  picture- 
story  for  young  children,  in  which  a  good  dragon, 
a  bad  old  knight,  and  a  wicked  king  conspicuously 
figure.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  I 
New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"TalesFrom  the  West,"  anew  book  in  the  Tales 
From  McClure's  Series,  contains  seven  short  stories 
by  Octave  Thanet,  E.  V.  Wilson,  William  Allen 
White,  Ella  Higginson,  Joseph  Kirkland,  Dorothy 
Lundt,  and  Julia  D.  Whiting.  Published  by  the 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
25  cents. 

In  "Seven  Puzzling  Bible  Books,"  Rev.  Wash- 
ington Gladden,  D.  D.,  has  furnished  a  supplement 
to  his  "Who  Wrote  the  Bible?"  It  carefully  ex- 
amines the  authorship  of  Judges,  Esther,  Job, 
Ecclesiasles,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Daniel,  and  Jonah. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Washington  Irving.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  have  given  their  most  char- 
acteristic short  pieces  to  the  three  new  books,  under 
the  title  of  their  names,  issued  in  the  Little  Master- 
pieces Series  edited  by  Bliss  Perry  and  published  by 
the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  30  cents  each. 

"The  Freedom  of  the  Fields,"  by  Charles  C. 
Abbott,  illustrated  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  does 
credit  to  the  author's  knowledge  of  nature.  It  is  a 
record  of  his  pleasant  rambles  and  outings  in  the 
regions  of  Cambridge,  Concord,  and  Cape  Cod. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price.  $1.50. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  new  book.  "  Gondola  Days," 
contains  the  same  text  as  that  printed  in  his  "  Venice 
of  To- Day,"  which  was  published  some  time  ago  in  a 
very  costly  edition.  This  cheaper  volume  is  also 
illustrated  by  the  author.  It  is  handsomely  bound 
and  printed.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Exercises  in  Botany,"  by  Volney  Rattan,  teacher 
of  botany  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose, 
is  a  text-book  designed  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the 
Pacific  States.      It   shows    c.ireful  work,   is  appro-  1 
priately    illustrated,    and  is    indexed.      In   addition  1 
there  is  a   valuable  appendix  which   discusses   thevl 
matter  of  appliances,   methods,  etc.     Published  by  ; 
the    Whitlaker  5:   Ray   Company,  San   Francisco  ;  | 
price,  75  cents. 

Oscar  Fay  Adams's  new  book,  "A  Dictionary  of  \ 
American  Authors,"  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his 
"Handbook  of    American   Authors."     It    does  not  j 
pretend  to  contain   an  exhaustive  list  of  American  | 
writers,  but  almost  attains  that  degree  of  complete- 
ness, embracing,  as  it  does,  the  names  of  more  than  | 
six   thousand   authors,  living  or  dead.    With   each 
name  there  is   given   a  brief  biography  and  list  of 
works.     Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

"  Bird  Neighbors,"  by  Neltzd  Blanchan,  is  a  book 
which  will  become  popular  with  all  lovers  of  out- 
door life.  It  gives  the  reader  an  introduction  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  birds  commonly  found  in  the 
gardens,  meadows,  and  woods  about  our  homes  :  a 
circle  of  acquaintances  not  to  be  despised.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  fifty  colored  plates.  There 
is  an  introduction  by  John  Burroughs.  Published 
by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  New- 
York  ;  price,  $z.oo. 

"The  First  Christmas  Tree,"  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  is  a  holiday  book  of  much  merit.  It  tells 
the  thrilling  story  of  the  conflict,  in  the  forests  of 
Germany,  between  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  the  ham- 
mer of  Thor— the  triumph  of  Winfried,  the  English 
evangelist,  over  the  heathen  priest,  Hunrad,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  first  Christmas-tree.  The  illustra- 
.  tions  are  by  Howard  Pyle.  The  book  is  handsomely 
printed  and  bound.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

In  "  The  Subconscious  Self,"  by  Louis  Waldstein, 
M.  D.,  the  author  has  very  helpfully  analyzed  the 
instincts  and  impulses  of  the  human  animal  and 
shown  the  relation  of  that  alter  ego  to  education  and 
health.  He  demonstrates  how  man,  by  properly 
controlling  and  directing  his  moods  and  forces — 
'  securing  to  the  mind  the  control  of  the  body — may 


perceptibly  better    and   strengthen    the    powers    of  1 
both.     The  author  cites,  in  illustration,  various  prac-  1 
tical  cases.     Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
j  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Celebrated  Trials."  by  Henry  Lauren  Clinton,  is 
a  companion  book  to  his  well-known  "  Extraordinary 
Cases."  In  this  book  he  discusses  the  Cunningham- 
Burdell  murder-case,  the  A.  Oakey  Hall  trial,  the 
Tweed  trial,  the  suit  of  John  Kelly  against  William 
F.  Havemeyer  and  Nelson  J.  Waterbury.  the  trial  of 
Richard  Croker  for  the  murder  of  John  McKenna, 
the  case  of  W.  F.  G.  Shanks,  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  for  contempt  of  court,  and  other 
minor  cases.  The  book  contains  a  number  of  por- 
trait illustrations,  and  it  is  well  printed  and  bound. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price. 
$2-50. 
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Have   you    got    it  ?     'Tis 
easy  to  obtain  at  our  store. 


Hirscii  &  Kaiser, 

7    Kearny  St. 
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THE   CHRISTMAS 
CENTURY. 

Ready  everywhere  December  1st.     Richly  illustrated.     Containing 

Merry  Christmas  in  the  Tenements, 

BY    JACOB    A.    KIIS, 

Authorcf  "Haul  the  Other  Half  Lives." 

With  17  interesting  illustrations  by  Jay  Hambidge.  How  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  celebrates  Christmas, — Christmas  Eve  in  Grand  Street, — Christmas 
trees  in  attic  rooms, — Christmas  dinner  at  the  Newsboys'  Lodging-house, — A 
wedding  at  "  Liberty  Hall," — The  dance  of  the  New  York  Syrians,  etc. 


A  superbly  illustrated  article  on 

Tennyson  and  his  Friends  at  Freshwater. 

Contributed  by  V.  C.  Scott  O'Connor,  and  containing  much  that  is  new  and 
interesting  regarding  the  intimate  home-life  of  the  poet.  The  illustrations  (nearly 
thirty  in  number)  include  portraits,  views  in  the  gardens  of  Freshwater,  etc. 

SIX    COMPLETE    STORIES. 


Pat .  Mutlarkey's  Reformation. 

A  story  of  the  Canadian  Woods. 
By  Henry  van  Dyke. 


A  Little  Episode  with  Youth. 

A  Love  Story. 

By  Lillie  Hamilton  French. 


Hepzibah's  Mothering.  The  Picture  of  Agnes. 

A  Story  of  Arkansas.  A  Story  of  the  Northwest. 

By  Marion  Manville  Pope.  By  Hayden  Carruth. 

"  GALLOPS,"-Stories  About  Horses,  by  David  Gray. 

"  How  the  Fence-Breaker's  League  was  Stumped." 
The  "  Transfigured  Pair." 


THE   CHRISTMAS 
CENTURY. 


FOUR  EXQUISITE  ENGRAVINGS  BY  T.  COLE 
OF  GAINSBOROUGH'S  MASTERPIECES. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"A  VISIT  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS,"  BY  CLARENCE  COOK. 

A  Beautifully  Illustrated  Article  on 
"THE  WONDERFUL  MORNING-GLORIES  OF  JAPAN," 

By  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore,  author  of  "  Java  :  the  Garden  of  the  East." 


Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  Novel  of 
New  York  Life,  "  Good  Americans." 


Edwin  Booth  in  London, 

By  Mr.  Booth's  friend,  E.  H.  House, 
with  a  report  of  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion between  Edwin  Booth  and  Charles 
Reade. 

Flowers  in  the  Pave, 

A  Sketch  by  Charles   W.   Skinner, 
Author  of  "  Nature  in  a  City  Yard." 

The  Causes  of  Poverty. 

An  Essay  by  the  late 
General  Francis  A.  Walker. 


The  Second  Part  of 

"  Rubaiyat  of  Doc  Sifers," 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

A  Religious  Painter. 

The  Work  of  Fritz   von   Elide, 

By  W.  Lewis  Fraser. 

POEMS, 
DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 
35  Cents,  $4.00  a  year. 


"  The  Adventures  of  Francois,"  a  novel  of  the 

French    Revolution,    by    Dr.    S.    Weir    Mitchell,    author    of 
"  Hugh  Wynne,"  will  begin  in  the  January  Century. 


Subscribers    to    The  Century,    new    or   old,  can 
secure  the  superb  collection  of  portraits  from   The 
Century,  just  issued,  on  the  payment  of  $2.50  over 
p     11  -.1  the  subscription  price  of  the  magazine.    This  Gallery 

Uullciy    Ul  contains  the  choicest  and  most  popular  one  hundred 

portraits  printed  in  The  Century  during  the  past 
twenty-seven  years.  The  engravings  cost  upward  of 
$25,000.  Next  year  the  Gallery  will  be  for  sale 
at  $7.50,  but  this  season  it  is  offered  only  to  Cent- 
ury subscribers  and  at  a  nominal  price.  All  dealers  fill  orders  for  the  Gallery 
with  subscriptions — price  $6.50  for  magazine  ($4.00)  and  Gallery  ($2.50). 
THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square  Ni 


The  Century 
of 
Portraits. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Louis  James  in  a  New  Play. 

"  In  Old  Kentucky  ".  is  now  in  its  last  nights,  and 
on  Monday,  November  29th,  Louis  James  will  begin 
a  two  weeks'  engagement  at  the  Columbia. 

Those  who  enjoy  seeing  Mr.  James  in  his  reper- 
toire of  standard  plays  will  have  to  contain  them- 
selves until  his  second  week,  for  the  first  will  be  given 
up  to  a  new  play  of  the  romantic,  cloak-and-dagger 
school.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Cavalier  of  France,"  and 
is  said  to  be  as  romantic  as  "  Under  the  Red  Robe  " 
and  "A  Gentleman  of  France."  It  is  not  a  drama- 
tization of  one  of  Stanley  Weyman's  novels,  however, 
but  seems  to  be  the  original  work  of  Espy  Williams. 
Its  hero  is  a  devil-may-care  adventurer  who  incurs 
the  displeasure  of  Catherine  de  Medici  and  is  driven 
from  King  Henry's  court  under  suspicion  of  having 
stole  from  the  Queen  of  Navarre  an  article  of  apparel 
whose  loss  on  another  occasion  led  to  the  founding  of 
England's  most  famous  knightly  order.  Of  course 
the  adventurer,  Rene"  de  Prosac,  is  in  love  with  a 
maid  of  honor  at  the  court,  and  equally  of  course  he 
finally  weds  her  ;  but  it  is  not  until  they  have  gone 
through  a  series  of  adventures  that  should  afford  a 
pleasant  evening's  entertainment. 

Last  Week  of  "The  Geisha." 
At  last  the  end  of  "The  Geisha  "at  the  Tivoli  is 
in  sight.  The  final  week  of  its  run  will  begin  on 
Monday,  November  29th,  and  the  fiftieth  and  final 
performance  will  take  place  on  Sunday  night,  De- 
cember 5th. 

The  run  of  this  sparkling  musical  comedy  has  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  other  piece  given  at  the  Tivoli 
in  ten  years  past,  and  its  success  has  been  well  de- 
served. Its  scenes  are  novel  and  pretty,  its  music  is 
charming  in  the  solos  and  very  effective  in  the  con- 
certed numbers,  and  the  company  presenting  it  is 
the  best  that  has  been  on  the  Tivoli  stage  for  years. 
It  behooves  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  "The 
Geisha  "  to  go  to  the  Tivoli  this  week. 

On  the  following  Monday,  December  6th,  Plan- 
quette's  romantic  operetta,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  will 
be  revived  to  fill  in  the  interval  before  the  production 
of  the  holiday  spectacle,  "The  Tales  of  Mother 
Goose."  As  the  book  for  this  piece  is  the  work  of 
Edwin  Stevens,  it  is  safe  to  expect  that  it  will  prove 
thoroughly  up  to  date.  The  music  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  Max  Hirschfeld.  It  is  to  be  a  gorgeous 
production  in  point  of  Scenery,  costuming,  and  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  effects,  and  the  cast  will  include 
the  best  members  of  the  stock  company,  with  a  num- 
ber of  added  specialists. 

The  Opera  Company  to  Change  its  Base. 

There  will  be  no  performances  by  the  Italian 
Grand  Opera  Company  next  week,  but  on  Monday, 
December  6th,  they  will  begin  a  two  weeks'  engage- 
ment at  the  Baldwin — at  regular  Baldwin  prices. 

It  is  as  well  that  they  should  not  begin  imme- 
diately at  the  Baldwin,  for  the  week  will  give  their 
stage-carpenters  and  scene-shifters  an  opportunity  to 
accustom  themselves  to  the  larger  stage  of  the 
Market  Street  theatre  and  also  to  the  new  scenery 
and  properties  that  are  to  be  used  there.  The 
waits  between  the  acts  at  the  California  have  been 
more  than  the  thirstiest  cavalier  could  expect,  and 
the  only  people  who  enjoyed  them  were  those  who 
visited  about  the  house  in  true  opera  fashion. 

The  season  will  be  opened  with  Puccini's  "  La 
Boheme,"  and  it  and  the  same  composer's  "  Manon 
Lescaut "  will  be  given  several  times,  a  fact  that  will 
be  learned  with  pleasure  by  those  who  have  heard 
these  operas,  as  they  both  need  more  than  one  hear- 
ing for  thorough  appreciation.  Some  of  Verdi's 
operas  will  also  be  given,  and  it  is  announced  that 
two  new  operas  will  be  given  here  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  amusing,  by  the  way,  to  note  how  many 
people  call  the  works  of  Donizetti,  Rossini,  and  even 
"Trovatore"  operatic  chestnuts  since  they  have 
heard  "La  Boheme"  and  "Manon  Lescaut." 
Puccini,  Leoncavallo,  and  Mascagni  seem  to  have 
arrived,  even  in  San  Francisco. 

Last  Week  of  "In  Gay  New  York." 

Eddie  Foy,   Lee  Harrison,   Bageard,  Gilroy,  and 

the  rest  of  the  burlesquers  who  are  presenting  "  In 

Gay   New  York "   at  the  Baldwin   have  one   more 

week  before  their  engagement  comes  to  an  end,  the 

time  for  that   event  being  set   for   the  fall  of  the 

curtain  after  the  performance  on  Sunday  evening, 

December  5th.     The  show  is  not  one  that  appeals  to 

the  intellect,  but  there  are  more  than  enough  laugh- 

-  tii-    in  it  to  make  the  evening  profitable  to  one 

of   amusement.     Three  weeks   is   a  long 


run  for  such  a  piece  in  San  Francisco,  but  it  is  to  be 
livened  up  for  its  last  week  with  a  lot  of  new  songs 
and  gags,  and  will  doubtless  see  the  curtain  rung 
down  on  Sunday  night  on  a  profitable  engagement. 

The   Orpheum. 

There  were  some  new  features  at  the  Orpheum  this 
week,  and  they  have  been  accorded  a  cordial  wel- 
come by  the  patrons  of  the  house.  Servais  Le  Roy, 
the  illusionist,  is  a  magician  whose  appearance  is 
sufficiently  Mephistophelean  to  remind  one  of  the 
late  Professor  Herrmann,  and  he  carries  out  the  re- 
semblance in  the  cleverness  with  which  he  performs 
his  tricks.  Harry  Edson  and  his  dog  "Doc"  are 
also  new-comers  who  have  proved  their  right  to  a 
place  on  the  programme. 

These  will  be  retained  during  the  week  com- 
mencing November  29th,  together  with  Morris's 
Trained  Ponies  and  the  Biograph,  and  there  will 
also  be  a  long  list  of  new-comers,  including  the 
Vesuviana  Quartet,  who  come  direct  from  the  San 
Carlos  Opera  House  at  Naples  and  have  never  before 
appeared  in  America ;  Fordyce  and  his  musical 
puppets  ;  Stanley  and  Jackson,  a  new  team  of 
comedy  sketch  artists  ;  and  O.  K.  Sato,  a  comic 
juggler. 

The  Chinese  Plays  in  London. 

The  London  papers  recently  to  hand  give  more 
extended  reviews  of  the  two  Chinese  plays,  "The 
First  Born"  and  "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,"  than 
were  afforded  by  the  brief  cable  dispatches,  and  they 
bring  out  the  fact  that  the  English  public  was  almost 
unanimous  in  according  Mr.  Fernald's  play  a  higher 
degree  of  approbation  than  it  gave  to  the  "  The  First 
Born."  This  is  in  contradiction  of  the  verdict  in 
New  York.  It  would  seem  as  if  London,  having  two 
similar  plays  of  a  very  novel  order  before  it,  accepted 
the  first  comer  and  regarded  the  second  as  an  imita- 
tion. 

The  race  across  the  ocean  by  the  two  American 
companies,  resulting  in  the  performance  of  "The 
Cat  and  the  Cherub  "  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  on  Satur- 
day night  and  of  "  The  First  Born  "  at  the  Globe  on 
the  following  Monday,  is  now  matter  of  theatrical 
history.  But  a  few  extracts  from  the  comments 
printed  in  the  leading  London  weeklies  may  be  of 
interest. 

The  Sketch  strikes  the  key-note  in  its  statement 
that  both  these  plays  "  may  not  be  pleasant,  but  they 
are  both  very  powerful  in  a  grim,  ironic  way  seldom 
or  never  seen  on  the  English  stage."  The  scene  on 
which  the  curtain  falls  in  "Jim  the  Penman"  is  the 
only  death  in  English  melodrama  which  we  can  now 
recall  which  in  any  way  resembles  the  climax  of  both 
these  Chinese  plays.  In  fact,  there  is  in  the  latter  an 
artistic  quality  that  is  practically  uuknown  in  English 
melodrama.  Both  the  Sketch  and  the  Illustrated 
London  News  say  that  this  grewsome  climax  "elec- 
trified the  house."  All  of  the  papers  gave  first  place 
to  "  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,"  detailing  the  story  at 
length,  commenting  on  the  play,  and  praising  the 
American  actors  in  it,  and  then  finished  off  Mr. 
Powers 's  piece  in  a  few  brief  phrases.  Mr.  Jerome 
K.  Jerome's  paper,  To-Day^  says  : 

"  Melodrama  the  play  undoubtedly  is,  and  yet  in 
this  new  dress,  with  a  suggestion  of  the  curious 
methods  of  Chinese  thought  and  action,  the  im- 
pression is  vivid  and  lasting.  The  atmosphere  of 
such  a  play  is  not  a  healthy  one,  and  I  can  not  say 
I  was  sorry  to  get  into  the  fresh  air  and  shake  the 
sense  of  horror  off.  The  acting  was  good,  and  the 
work  of  Mr.  Holbrook  Blinn,  as  the  philosophical 
avenger  of  blood,  calls  for  special  mention. 

"  In  point  of  interest,  'The  First  Born  '  must  be 
reckoned  inferior  to  '  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub.' 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  plot,  but  the  former 
is  more  sketchy  and  less  effective  in  gripping  the  in- 
terest of  the  audience  than  its  rival.  The  scent  with 
which  the  theatre  was  filled  on  Monday  night,  to- 
gether with  the  extraordinary  '  Chinese '  music,  quite 
availed  to  prevent  me  from  mastering  the  intricacies 
of  the  nomenclature.  I  can  only  record  my  appreci- 
ation of  the  author,  Mr.  Francis  Powers,  who  ap- 
peared as  Chan  Wang,  and  of  Miss  May  Buckley, 
who  sustained  the  chief  female  r6Ie.  The  applause 
was  long  and  loud,  but  in  the  vestibule  everybody  I 
heard  speaking  declared  that  Saturday  night  had 
yielded  the  better  play." 

Vanity  Fair,  one  of  the  society  weeklies,  says  : 

"  'The  Cat  and  the  Cherub"  is  without  exception 
the  weirdest,  ghastliest  piece  imaginable  ;  and  what 
makes  it  so  weird  and  so  ghastly,  so  really  terrible, 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  natural.  I  remember 
that  at  the  Lyceum,  one  night,  a  lady  fainted  at  the 
sight  of  Macbeth's  bloody  dagger.  She  would  be 
sure  to  faint  at  the  Lyric — but  it  would  not  be  by 
reason  of  stage  properties.  There  is  no  stage  trick 
about  the  piece  at  all  ;  it  is  pure  and  simple  nature. 
Every  part  is  played  quietly  and  unforcedly,  every 
detail  is  carefully  thought  out  and  displayed — the 
whole  piece  is  as  compact  as  a  Chinese  puzzle. 
These  American  actors  play  wonderfully  well  to- 
gether, and  so  unselfishly.  Our  actors  are  always 
trying  to  push  themselves  forward,  as  it  were  ;  the 
American  does  just  the  opposite.  Indeed,  if  any- 
thing, the  actors  in  '  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub ' 
rather  underplayed.  The  wronderful  part  of  this 
piece  is  the  extraordinary  pathos  and  tragedy  of  it. 
The  plot  is  very  simple,  and  really  very  slight  and 
even  commonplace  ;  yet  the  piece  is  almost  more 
tragic  than  any  I  have  ever  seen." 

Vanity  Fair,  it  will  be  noticed,  says  nothing  of 
"The  First  Born,"  and  this  course  is  perhaps  more 
charitable  to  Mr.  Powers  than  that  adopted  by  the 
critic  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  who  says  : 

" '  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub '  is  unmistakably 
powerful.     It  is  full  of  quaint  turns  of  philosophy, 


and  though  opening  in  a  somewhat  dull  way,  its  in- 
terest accumulates  from  point  to  point.  It  is  capitally 
acted  by  a  company  entirely  American,  save  for  Mr. 
Volpe,  and  the  little  girl  who  appears  as  the  child 
presents  a  remarkably  pathetic  figure  as  she  clasps 
her  little  black  kitten  to  her  breast  as  if  all  life  de- 
pended on  it. 

"  "The  First  Born'  is  the  last,  not  merely  in  point 
of  time  in  production  in  London,  but  also  in  merit. 
One  would  have  expected  that  an  actor  would  be 
able  to  make  a  better  stage  play  of  a  story  than  the 
actual  writer  of  the  story.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Fernald  is  infinitely  superior  to  Mr.  Powers  as  a  play- 
wright. There  is  a  greater  palaver  about  '  atmos- 
phere'in  'The  First  Born'  than  in  'The  Cat  and 
the  Cherub '  ;  but  it  is  diffuse  ;  it  is  melodramatic  ; 
it  is  padded  with  'variety'  business,  and  altogether 
failed  to  grip  the  house  as  its  forerunner  did." 

After  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  critics,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  "  The  First  Born  "  soon  breathed 
its  last  in  London  and  took  its  flight  back  whence  it 
had  come.  Mr.  Frohman  is  to  put  it  on  at  the  Gar- 
den Theatre  on  Monday,  November  29th,  with  the 
original  company  in  the  cast. 


Notes. 
The  prices  will  not  be  raised  at  the  Baldwin  during 
the  Italian  Opera  Company's  season. 

Stuart  Robson  will  probably  revive  the  "Comedy 
of  Errors"  during  his  coming  engagement  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre. 

The  members  of  the  All-America  and  Baltimore 
base-ball  teams  will  attend  the  Tivoli  in  a  body  on 
Wednesday  evening  next  to  see  "  The  Geisha." 

Miss  Lansing  Rowan,  who  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Frawley  Company,  has  been  engaged  to  play 
the  role  of  The  Widow  in  Hoyt's  "A  Milk  White 

Flag." 

Charles  H.  Hoyt's  "A  Milk  White  Flag"  will  be 
presented  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  during  the  holi- 
day weeks  with  new  costumes,  scenery,  and  other 
novel  features. 

The  performance  of  "  Manon  Lescaut"  on  Satur- 
day evening,  November  27th,  will  close  the  opera 
season  at  the  California,  but  there  will  b^  a  concert 
on  Sunday  night. 

Among  the  players  who  will  appear  with  Willie 
Collier  in  "  The  Man  from  Mexico  "  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre,  are  Louise  Allen,  Maclyn  Arbuckle,  Dan 
Mason,  and  Violet  Rand. 

The  receipts  of  "A  Girl  from  Paris"  in  Phila- 
delphia last  week  were  within  a  fraction  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  In  New  York,  with  the  new  com- 
pany as  the  attraction,  the  takings  were  about  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

Mathews  and  Bulger,  who  are  soon  coming  to  the 
Columbia  with  a  farce-coinedy  entitled  "  At  Gay 
Coney  Island,"  have  a  reputation  in  the  East  as 
song-writers.  The  musical  numbers  are  to  be  a 
special  feature  of  their  show. 

The  Daly  Company's  season  in  the  English  prov- 
j  inces  has  been  successful,  of  course,  but  Charles 
Richman,  the  new  leading  man,  is  the  only  mem- 
ber except  Ada  Rehan  who  has  been  highly  praised. 
The  rest  of  the  company  is  pronounced  not  nearly 
up  to  Mr.  Daly's  standard. 

E.  H.  Sothern  has  decided  not  to  produce  Louis 
Shipman's  dramatization  of  "  Henry  Esmond"  yet  a 
while.  The  reason  is  that  he  has  secured  a  new  play 
by  Anthony  Hope.  It  is  entitled  "A  Woman's 
Duel,"  but  whether  it  is  a  play  pure  and  simple  or  a 
dramatized  novel  is  not  yet  generally  known. 


During  the  visit  of  King  Chulalongkorn  of  Siam 
to  Paris,  a  highly  prized  paper  that  it  was  said  no  one 
had  been  able  to  decipher  satisfactorily,  because  of 
the  mixture  of  Siamese  and  Chinese  characters,  was 
unearthed  in  the  foreign  documents  department  of 
the  French  National  Library  and  shown  to  the 
Siamese  visitor.  The  king  glanced  at  the  precious 
paper,  indulged  in  laughter  that  was  immoderate 
and  unkingly,  and  then  explained  that  this  carefully 
guarded  and  highly  prized  document  was  merely  a 
fire-insurance  policy  drawn  up  for  a  Chinese  company 
by  some  Siamese  firm,  and  that  his  own  signature, 
which  it  bore,  was  such  as  all  similar  documents  con- 
tain. It  was,  moreover,  written  by  one  of  his  secre- 
taries detailed  for  that  work.  That  document  is  not 
so  highly  prized  as  it  was. 


The  San  Francisco  Lodge  of  Elks  gave  a  banquet 
at  the  Hotel  California  on  Friday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 19th,  and  entertained  seventy-two  fellow  Elks 
from  Sacramento. 


$2,000  00 

Schilling's  Best  baking  pow- 
der is  soda  and  cream  of  tartar 
and  nothing  else. 

Oh  yes — lots  of  know-how; 
and  that's  the  main  point  after 
all. 


IS  THE  PROPER  DISTANCE 
at  wHkH  a  Normal  eye  should  clearly 

DISTiHGUlSH  LETTERS  %°fAN  iHCH  LONG. 

CALL  and  HAVE  y°UR  EYES  TESTED 

"-&     FREE  of  CHARGE.    -:';'' 


642  Market  St. 

UHDER  C-HR°N'CLE  BUROtN' 

TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprihtor  and  Manager 
Every  Evening,  at  8  Sharp.     Last  Nights  of  the  Charm- 
ing Japanese  Musical  Comedy, 

-:-    THE     &SISSA    -:- 

Superb  Cast.     Beautiful  Scenery.     Magnificent  Costumes. 

Good-by  to  the  Dear  Litile  Jappys — Jap— Jappys. 
Monday  Evening.  Dec    6th.  Planquette's  Opera  Comlque, 

'*  Rip  Van  Winkle." 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. . .  .(Incorporated).  . .  .Proprietors 

To-Night,    Sunday  Night,    and  All  Next  Week.     Last 

Performances,  and  There's  Only  a  Few  of  Them  Left. 

Klaw  &  Erlanger's  Big  Burlesque  Extravaganza, 

-:-    IN   CAY   NEW   YORK   -:- 

Last  Performance,  Sunday  Evening,  December  5th. 
Monday,  December 6th  "  T,a  Boheme." 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co  .  Lessees  and  Managers 

Commencing   Monday,    Nov.   29th.     Engagement  of  the 

Distinguished  Actor, 

-:-     MR.     LOUIS     JAMES     -:- 

Entire  First  Week,  the  Brilliant  Pictorial  Romantic  Drama 

A    CAVALIER    OF    FRANCE  ! 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.00. 
Coining "  A  Milk  Willie  Flag." 

ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  November  29th. 

American  De'but  of  The  Vesuviana  Quartet,  Direct 
from  San  Carlos  Opera  House,  Naples  ;  Fordyce  and  his 
Marvelous  Musical  Puppets  ;  Stanley  &  Jackson,  Comedy 
Sketch  Artists  ;  O.  K.  Sato,  Comic  Juggler  ;  The  Ameri- 
can Biograph,  New  Sensational  Views  ;  Servais  Le  Roy, 
Europe's  Greatest  Illusionist  ;  Morris'  Trained  Ponies, 
Greatest  Animal  Act  in  the  World  ;  Harry  Edson  and  his 
Dog  '  Doc'  Reserved  seats  25c,  Balcony  10c,  Opera 
Chairs  and  Box  seats  50c. 

Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

EXTRA. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Society. 

FRITZ  SCHEEL,  Director.    Albert  Marks,  Manager. 

FIRST  CONCERT,  Ti  v  oli  Opera  House. 
Thursday  Afternoon,  Dec.  3d,  3:15  o'clock. 

Programme — r,  "  Im  Walde  Symphonie,"  Raff.  2,  Over- 
ture, "  Sakuntala,"  Goldmark.  3,  Scherzo  aus,  "  Dtr 
Sommernachls  Traum,"  Mencfelssohn.  4,  "Phaeton  Sym- 
phoriische  Dichtung."  Saii.t-Saens. 

Seats  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &:  Co.,  until  Wednesday 
evening,  Dec.  1st  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 


races  ! 


RACES !        RACES ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,   l897-'98,  beginning 
November  15th. 

Racing      Monday,       Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORK  RACES  EACH  DAT.        (- 
Races   start  at  3:15   P.    M.  sliarp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:co  p.  M.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milroy,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLTJB 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  froin  Monday,  Nov.  391  h  to  Saturday, 
De<-.  llth,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.     First  Race  at  %  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  and  1.15  p.  h.  Daily  : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric   Car  Lines : 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 
F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary.  President. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave  San   Francisco,   commencing  Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;   1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;  1:15 
p.  in. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


APOLLO  WORKS  EASY. 

A  galvanizr^d-iron  job — any 
job- — is  easiest  done  with  perfect 
iron  ;  difficult  work  especially. 

Time  is  money,  and  doubt  is 
money  too. 

You  can  always  get  what  you 
want  of  Apollo  promptly. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  for 
ever  using  poor  iron  ? 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


November  29,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


a 


THE    OPERA     SEASON. 


Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut." 
On  Friday  night  last,  the  Italian  Opera  Company 
gave  a  very  satisfactory  performance  of  Verdi's 
"  Otello."  Mme.  Nina  Massi  (Desdemona)  and 
Signor  Cesare  Cioni  (Iago)  scored  the  success  of  the 
evening.  Mme.  Massi  sang  particularly  well  the 
long  aria  in  the  third  act  and  the  beautiful  "Ave 
Maria." 

On  Monday  evening,  Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut'" 
was  given. 

Although  the  musical  community  has  looked  for- 
ward with  the  keenest  interest  throughout  the  entire 
engagement  of  the  company  to  this  performance,  no 
one  could  have  predicted  such  a  wonderful  revelation 
of  Puccini's  genius.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that 
he  is  destined  to  hold  a  high  position  among  the  most 
famous  composers  of  the  century. 

"Manon  Lescaut,"  like  "La  Boheme,"  has  no 
overture  ;  the  curtain  rises  after  a  few  introductory 
bars,  and  the  music,  with  the  exception  of  its  being 
by  the  same  composer  and  of  the  same  school,  bears 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  "  La  Boheme."  It  is 
much  more  intense  and,  although  at  times  almost 
confusing,  it  is  always  of  the  deepest  interest.  Even 
to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  modern  devel- 
opment of  opera  it  can  not  fail  to  produce  a  sense  of 
infinite  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

One  feature  of  Puccini's  method  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  general  observation  is  his  frequent  use 
of  dance  rhythms  in  the  orchestration.  This  was 
noticeable  in  "  La  Boheme,"  but  it  is  particularly  re- 
markable in  "Manon  Lescaut."  We  can  without 
difficulty  recognize  the  familiar  rhythm  of  the 
gavotte,  minuet,  valse,  and  tarantella,  so  gracefully 
and  appropriately  used  that  they  might  almost  be 
said  to  carry  on  the  story  of  the  opera  even  without 
the  aid  of  the  singers. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  best  efforts  of  the 
singers  are  combined  with  the  manifold  beauties  of 
polyphonic  orchestration,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  opera  should  have  been  received  with 
such  marked  enthusiasm. 

The  scene  of  the  first  act  is  laid  in  Amiens.  The 
most  interesting  numbers  are  those  which  occur 
between  Des  Grieux  and  Manon,  including  a  beau- 
tiful solo  for  the  tenor  and  an  equally  charming  duet 
for  the  two  principals.  Although  the  music  in  this 
act  seemed  to  drag  a  little,  the  masterly  orchestra- 
tion more  than  compensated  for  any  apparent  defi- 
ciency in  the  vocal  parts. 

It  is  only  with  the  second  act  that  real  dramatic  in- 
terest commences,  the  scene  taking  place  in  Paris  at 
the  house  provided  for  Manon  by  Geroute.  Puccini 
here  introduces  some  very  graceful  music  in  minuet 
form,  principally  for  the  strings,  accompanying  the 
dancing- lesson.  The  greatest  interest,  however,  is 
aroused  by  the  finale  of  this  act  with  its  magnificent 
trio  sung  by  Lescaut,  Des  Grieux,  and  Manon  ;  for 
originality  of  conception,  this  number  may  fairly  be 
compared  with  the  celebrated  quartet  at  the  end  of 
the  third  act  of  "La  Boheme."  The  artists  were  re- 
peatedly called  before  the  curtain  at  the  close  of  this 
act,  and  the  popular  verdict  was  therefore  in  accord 
with  that  of  the  musicians,  who  quickly  recognized  the 
exceptional  merit  of  this  composition. 

The  third  and  fourth  acts  take  place  respectively 
at  Havre  and  New  Orleans.  The  duet  between  Des 
Grieux  and  Manon  before  the  prison  window  at 
Havre  and  the  finale  of  the  third  act  are  remarkably 
fine,  the  rhythm  of  the  intermezzo  during  the  duet 
being  quite  distinguishable.  The  composer  again 
uses  the  same  motif  in  the  fourth  act  during  the 
dying  scene  of  Manon. 

The  rdle  of  Des  Grieux  was  sung  by  Signor 
Agostini,  Manon  Lescaut  by  Signorita  Montanari, 
Sergeant  'Lescaut  by  Signor  Cesare  Cioni,  and 
Geroute  by  Signor  Fumagali.  All  the  artists  worked 
in  a  most  conscientious  and  artistic  manner,  and  con- 
sidering the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  music  it  is  sur- 
prising that  a  first  performance  should  have  gone  in 
so  smooth  and  successful  a  manner. 

Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  Signor  Pietro 
Vallini,  who  conducted  the  orchestra  with  a  skill 
leaving  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  man- 
agement has  made  arrangements  to  give  an  extra 
fortnight  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  with  only  "  La 
Boheme,"  "  Manon  Lescaut,"  and  possibly  Mas- 
senet's "  Werther,"  commencing  Monday,  the  sixth 
of  December.  Donald  de  V.  Graham. 

In  consequence  of  the  success  that  the  Banda 
Rossa  achieved  with  its  concerts  last  week,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  give  two  more  concerts  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  after  which  the 
Banda  Rossa  will  go  to  Boston.  Its  Western  trip 
will  include  San  Francisco. 


The  Symphony  Society. 

The  second  season  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Society  will  be  inaugurated  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  on  Thursday,  December  2d,  at  three-twenty 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  list  of  members  of 
the  society  is  now  quite  large,  and  there  was  a  long 
line  in  wailing  when  the  box-stand  was  opened  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  last  Wednesday.  The  or- 
chestra for  the  present  season  has  been  carefully 
selected  and  drilled  by  Fritz  Scheel.  The  programme 
for  the  first  concert  will  consist  of  Goldmark's 
"  Sakuntala  "  overture,  Raff's  "  Im  Walde  "  sym- 
phony, the  scherzo  from  Mendelssohn's  music  to  "  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  Saint  -  Saens's 
symphonic  poem,  "  Phaeton." 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  society  : 

1241  Franklin  Street,  San  Francisco, 
November  24,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  the  last  issue  of  the 
Argonaut  you  published  a  notice  announcing  the 
establishment  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  So- 
ciety. Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  make  the  read- 
ers of  your  esteemed  paper  acquainted  with  the  aims 
of  the  new  organization,  its  raison  d'etre,  the  condi- 
tions of  joining  its  membership? 

Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  give  symphony 
concerts  in  San  Francisco  ;  quite  often  the  perform- 
ances were  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  But, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  sustained  patronage,  all 
these  enterprises  sooner  or  later  had  to  face  financial 
deficits  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  number  of 
true  music-lovers  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  is 
however  large  enough  to  support,  easily  and  per- 
manently, symphony  concerts.  The  only  thing 
needed  is,  that  al!  those  interested  in  music  consent 
to  pledge  themselves  to  support  concerts. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  invites  this 
cooperation  of  the  music-lovers  of  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  the  other  towns  around  the  bay.  The 
founders  of  the  society  are  convinced  that  regular 
symphony  concerts,  in  which  the  master-works  of 
musical  literature  are  rendered  in  a  reverent,  artistic 
manner,  will  help  to  make  life  here  fuller,  richer, 
more  attractive  ;  that  it  will  be  of  value  not  merely 
as  an  entertainment,  but  for  educational  purposes. 

It  is  purposed  to  give  twelve  symphony  concerts 
annually.  Conditions  of  membership  are  :  Payment 
(according  to  location  of  seats)  of  either  twelve  dol- 
lars, nine  dollars,  or  six  dollars  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly,  semi  -  annually,  or  annually,  which  is 
equivalent  to  either  one  dollar,  or  seventy-five  cents, 
or  fifty  cents  per  concert.  Non-subscribers  will  have 
to  pay  for  seats  of  corresponding  location  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents,  or  one  dollar,  or  seventy-five  cents 
per  concert. 

Thanks  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  ladies'  auxil- 
iary committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  So- 
ciety, more  than  eight  hundred  seats  have  been  sub- 
scribed for,  thus  insuring  the  financial  success  of  the 
proposed  season.  The  society,  however,  will  accept 
additional  annual  subscribers  until  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 30th.  Seats  can  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  music-store. 

The  concerts  will  take  place  on  alternate  Thurs- 
days at  3:20  p.  M.  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House. 
The  first  concert  to  be  on  December  2d. 

The  committee  representing  the  society  has  en- 
gaged Mr.  Fritz  Scheel  to  be  the  musical  director  of 
the  season  1897-1898.  Musicians  and  music-lovers 
alike  will  surely  rejoice  in  according  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  this  most  excellent  conductor  of  orchestral 
forces. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  remain,  yours 
respectfully,  Louis  Lisser. 


Mr.  Otto  Bendix  will  give  his  third  piano  recital 
at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  De- 
cember 14th,  and  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Giulio 
Minetti,  the  violinist.     An  excellent  programme  will 

be  presented. 

• — ^ — • 

The  next   musical   evening  at  the   Byron  Mauzy 

Hall  will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  December 

2d.     The  concert  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

Willard  J.  Batchelder. 


The  Races. 
The  glorious  weather  on  Thanksgiving  Day  com- 
bined with  the  unusual  interest  in  the  Athenian  Club 
Cup  Race  to  draw  an  enormous  crowd  to  the  Oakland 
track.  There  were  five  events  on  the  programme, 
and  they  were  all  well  contested  ;  but  the  $1,500 
purse  had  called  forth  some  twenty-eight  entries,  and 
a  good  string  of  these  were  in  the  field  for  the  fourth 
race.  Saturday,  November  27th,  will  be  the  last 
day  of  the  present  fortnight  at  the  Oakland  track 
under  the  auspices  of  the  California  Jockey  Club, 
and  a  programme  of  six  races  is  promised.  The 
event  of  the  day  will  be  the  fourth  race,  the  Naglee 
Selling  Stakes,  for  a  purse  of  $1,250.  Forty-six 
entries  have  been  made  for  it,  and  doubtless  a  large 
field  will  run. 

On  Monday,  November  29th,  the  second  fortnight 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club's  third  winter  season 
at  the  Ingleside  track  will  begin.  There  will  be  five 
or  six  races  each  day,  with  events  of  special  interest 
on  Wednesday,  December  1st,  and  Saturday,  De- 
cember 4th.  That  of  Wednesday  will  be  the  fifth 
race,  which  is  for  the  Presidio  Stakes,  for  which 
thirty-six  entries  have  been  made,  and  that  of  Satur- 
day will  be  also  the  fifth  race,  for  the  Rancho  del 
Paso  Stakes,  a  sweepstake  for  three- year-olds  and  up- 
wards, for  which  forty  entries  have  been  made.  In 
the  second  week  of  the  fortnight  the  Palace  Hotel 
Stakes  will  be  run  for  on  Wednesday  and  the  Hobart 
Stakes  on  Friday. 


The    Christmas     furniture     is 
here. 

It's  ready  to  be  looked  at  when 
you  are  ready  to  look. 

You  are  welcome  to  look. 
.  Plenty  of  time  to  buy  later. 

Learn  where  to  buy  now. 

Prices  marked  in  plain  figures 
— look  at  your  leisure. 

Drop  a  line  for  our  booklet,  "  Sleep." 
It  tells  all  about  enameled  beds. 


$l5.50-$8.50=$7.00 


Seven    Dollars     Saved,    and 

Rare    Works    of    Art 

Bought     in     the 

Bargain. 


The  Century  and  Argonaut  For  a  Year, 

Plus  The  Century  Portfolio,  For 

$8.50.    An  Offer  Open  to  All. 

Call  and  Examine  The 

Pictures. 


The  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  is  prepared  for  holiday 
house-parties.  Every  one  who  can  is  going  up  the 
mountain  during  these  clear  days. 


There  is  grim  and  convincing  testimony  to  the 
power  of  forensic  eloquence  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
fortunate juryman  in  the  Oakey  Hall  trial,  which  is 
thus  recorded  by  Mr.  Clinton,  for  the  prosecution, 
in  his  recent  book  of  legal  reminiscences:  "Mr. 
Clark  had  not  vitality  sufficient  to  withstand  the 
effect  of  the  talk  of  counsel  for  defense.  It  rasped 
his  nerves  and  speedily  undermined  his  vitality.  He 
could  sleep  but  little  nights.  The  talk  of  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  haunted  him  ;  when  asleep  he  re- 
peated more  or  less  of  it.  On  Tuesday,  the  twelfth 
of  March,  he  died." 


California   Furniture 

Company 

(N.    P.    COLE    &    CO.)  Carpets 

1 17-123  Geary  St. 


Rugs 
Mattings 


Referee's  Sale 

WEDNESDAY,  Dec.  15/97 

At  12  o'clock  M., 

—  AT    THE    SALESROOM    OF — 

G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  COMPANY 

14   Montgomery  Street. 


We  will  sell  by  order  of  Gustav  H. 
Umbsen,  referee  of  the  Estate  of  Thomas 
Mootry,  Jr.,  three  properties  of  the  estate 
as  follows : 

First— South-west  corner  of  Hayes  and  Gough 
Streets  ;  improvements  consist  of  stores,  flats,  and 
houses,  bringing  in  a  total  monthly  rental  of  $276  ; 
lot  65x120  feet,  fronting  on  three  streets. 

Second— South-east  corner  of  Page  and  Octavia 
Streets  ;  improvements  bringing  in  a  total  monthly 
rental  of  $67  ;  lot  27:6x120  feet  to  Hickory  Avenue  ; 
three  frontages. 

Third— South-west  corner  of  Bay  and  Dupont 
Streets  ;  improvements  renting  for  $57  per  month  ; 
lot  89:6x113  feet.  

For  further  particulars,  catalogue,  etc.,  inquire  at 
the  office  of 
G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  COMPANY, 

Auctioneers, 
14   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


For  the  entire  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence  the 
Century  Magazine  has  made  a  specialty  of  portraits 
of  famous  people,  and  these  have  been  engraved  by 
the  men  who  have  made  America  lead  the  world  in 
wood  engraving.  The  work  of  Timothy  Cole,  T. 
Johnson,  W.  B.  Closson,  J.  H.  E.  Whitney,  G.  Kruell, 
Miss  Powell,  and  others,  is  shown  at  its  best  in 
these  portraits.  The  original  portraits  are  the  work 
of  many  of  the  best-known  painters  of  the  world  and 
its  most  artistic  photographers,  and  they  include  the 
best  obtainable  likenesses  of  crowned  heads,  states- 
men, poets,  artists,  musicians,  novelists,  essayists,  etc. 


The   RubbBr-TippBtl-  Arrow    Family  Game. 

OVER    2,000,000   SOLD. 

li   J>AOIES 

£VsHlON\BLE 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  amusement;  just  the  thing  for 
discipline  ;  just  the  thing  to  help  our  boys  and  girls  grow 
up  strong,  healthy,  manly,  and  womanly.  The  game  in 
Bronze  costs  only  G5  cents,  including  pistol,  arrow, 
target,  and  target-holder.  In  Nickel,  90  cents  complete. 
ELASTIC  TIP  CO.,  735  Market  St., 

Patentees  and   Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Specialties. 
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The  publishers  of  the  Century  have  had  constant 
calls  for  proof  copies  of  many  of  these  portraits  for 
framing,  and  a  limited  number  have  been  supplied  at 
$1.00  each  for  ordinary  proofs  and  $2.00  for  India 
proofs.  They  have  now  gathered  together  the  very 
best  and  most  popular  one  hundred  of  the  many 
hundreds  that  have  appeared  and  issued  these  in  port- 
folio form  at  a  nominal  price  to  subscribers  to  the 
Century  and  Argonaut. 

The  portraits  will  be  printed  on  heavy  paper  with 
broad  margins,  size  o,&  x  13  K.  each  on  a  sheet  by  it- 
self, and  the  entire  one  hundred  will  be  gathered  into 
a  richly  decorated  box.  The  De  Vinne  Press  will 
do  the  printing  in  the  best  possible  manner  so  that 
each  portrait  will  be  like  a  fine  proof.  A  fac-simile  of 
the  autograph  will  be  added  in  nearly  every  case. 

What  has  cost  the  Century  Company  nearly 
$30,000,  you  can  get,  through  the  Argonaut,  for 
a  nominal  sum.  For  $8.50  we  will  give  what 
you  could  not  get  otherwise  for  less  than  $15. 50, 
namely  : 

The  Century  Gallery  of  One  Hundred  Portraits 

Will  cost  $7.50  at  your  bookseller's  ;  the  Century 
Magazine,  for  a  year— cost,  $4.O0  ;  the  Argonaut, 
for  a  year — cost,  $4.00. 

The  Portrait  Gallery  will  not  be  for  sale  at  any 
price  at  present,  and  can  only  be  had  in  connec- 
tion with  new  subscriptions  or  renewals  to  the 
Argonaut  and  the   Century  Magazine. 

This  offer— certainly  a  remarkable  one— is  open  to 
old  and  new,  city  and  country  subscribers.  The 
portfolio  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Argonaut  business 
office.    Call  and  examine  the  pictures. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


November  29,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  question  is  being  discussed  whether  marriage 
gives  the  husband  the  legal  right  to  intercept  letters 
addressed  to  his  wife  (or  letters  from  his  wife  to  third 
persons),  break  the  seal,  and  read  the  contents. 
Fifty  years  ago  no  one  seriously  questioned  the  exist- 
ence of  this  right,  but  in  America  the  courts  have 
taken  the  ground  that  no  such  right  exists.  A  deci- 
sion to  that  effect,  handed  down  by  the  Kentucky 
supreme  court,  is  quoted  as  a  curiosity  in  the  French 
legal  journal  La  Droit.  The  French  hold  that  the 
wife  has  no  right  to  private  correspondence,  that  her 
letters  are  the  property  of  her  husband.  The  Euro- 
pean laws  and  decisions  imply  that  a  wife  may  not 
demand  the  right  of  privacy  in  correspondence,  be- 
cause she  and  her  husband  are  made  one  by  mar- 
riage. In  a  case  decided  in  the  courts  of  Paris  some 
years  ago  it  was  held  that  a  wife  has  no  right  to  de- 
mand that  her  husband  shall  allow  her  to  examine 
his  letters  to  or  from  third  persons  ;  that  the  inter- 
cepting by  her  of  his  letters  is  strictly  forbidden  ; 
that  she  may  not  profit  by  an  accident  or  favorable 
circumstance  to  examine  his  correspondence.  Nay, 
more,  if  the  husband  carelessly  leaves  his  letters  on 
the  table,  the  wife  has  no  right  to  read  them,  even  if 
thev  are  open  ;  if  she  violates  her  duty  and  reads 
them,  she  may  not  take  possession  of  them  and  use 
them  for  any  purpose  whatever,  even  if  they  contain 
the  clearest  evidence  of  the  husbind's  infidelity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  husband  may  employ  force  and 
deception  and  treachery  to  obtain  possession  of  his 
wife's  letters,  and  such  evidence  of  infidelity  as  he 
finds  against  her  he  may  use  as  a  basis  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings. Only  two  qualifications  of  the  rule  have 
been  introduced.  A  Lyons  court  decided  that  a  wife 
might  use  as  evidence  in  divorce  proceedings  letters 
written  by  her  husband  to  his  mistress,  provided  the 
latter  voluntarily  surrendered  the  letters  to  the  wife. 
This  rests  on  the  principle  that  the  letters  addressed 
to  the  mistress  were  her  private  property  and  therefore 
she  was  at  liberty  to  turn  them  over  to  the  wife.  In 
a  Paris  case,  the  court  rather  naively  and  innocently 
declared  that  a  wife  might  use  such  letters  of  her 
husband  as  fall  into  her  hands  sans  aueune  artifice 
coupable  (without  any  culpable  artifice) — as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  husband  authorizes  her  to  open  his 
letters  or  arrange  his  letter-file. 


An  up-to-date  fashionable  woman  has  lately  dis- 
missed her  maid  and  engaged  a  valet  (according  to 
the  New  York  Tribune).  "I  have  never  been  so 
well  taken  care  of  in  my  life,"  she  asserts.  "  My 
clothes  are  most  beautifully  kept ;  my  boots,  shoes, 
and  slippers  are  like  new,  and  1  have  never  had  my 
hair  so  well  dressed  ;  in  traveling  he  is  invaluable  ; 
he  forgets  nothing,  and  his  packing  is  perfect.  He 
does  nothing  for  my  husband.  Jim  has  his  own 
man  ;  mine  simply  valets  me.  1  took  him  up  with 
me  to  my  sister's  last  week.  She  had  a  house-party 
at  her  country- place.  Mollie  said  it  was  so  queer  to 
have  a  man  unpack  my  traps  and  lay  out  my  dinner- 
gown,  but  I  don't  see  why.  If  men  are  belter  dress- 
makers and  better  milliners,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  be  better  personal  attendants.  Adolph 
can  trim  a  hat  or  change  the  character  of  a  gown  far 
better  than  any  maid  I  ever  had.  Mind  having  him 
about  ?  Why.  of  course  I  don't.  I  would  not  be  so 
vulgar  as  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  The  individual 
means  nothing  in  such  a  case  ;  it  is  the  service  you 
want.  It  is  like  Pauline  Bonaparte,  when  one  of  her 
friends  wondered  that  she  should  let  her  lackey  come 
into  ber  bedroom.  '  Mais  ma  chere.'  she  said ; 
'  appelles-tu  9a  un  homme?"  My  valet  is  a  'ca'  ; 
voila  tout." 

No  doubt  the  human  race  would  consider  it  little 
short  of  a  universal  tragedy  if  there  were  no  looking- 
glasses.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  wide-spread  use.  none 
of  us  have  ever  seen  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  In 
the  first  place,  the  reflection  in  the  mirror  does  not 
portray  our  likenesses  with  accuracy.  The  hair  is 
wTong  in  tone,  the  eyes  are  not  correct  in  color,  and 
our  complexions  are  hopelessly  libeled.  Anv  fair 
skin  looks  gray  and  pallid  in  the  glass,  and  numbers 
of  women  who  have  splendid  complexions  ruin  them 
by  trying  to  improve  them  because  they  look  bad  in 
the  mirror.  Secondly,  you  can  not  assume  your 
natural  expression  while  peering  in  the  looking-glass. 
The  eye  must  be  in  a  certain  position  before  you  can 
see  at  all,  and  the  eye,  so  far  as  expression  is  con- 
cerned, governs  the  face.  The  consequence  is  that 
you  can  see  only  one  of  your  expressions  in  the 
glass,  and  that  expression  is  one  of  attentive  exam- 
ination. All  the  other  expressions  by  which  your 
friends  know  you,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  you  have 
never  seen,  and  never  wfJl  see. 


The  United  States  boasts  three  beauty  promenades 
of  special  prominence.  They  are  placed  in  New- 
York,  Washington,  and  Chicago,  and  are  named 
Fifth  Avenue,  Connecticut  Avenue,  and  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  The  women  who  frequent  these  display  I 
grounds  are  (according  to  a  writer  in  the  Chicago  j 
Times-Herald )  markedly  different  in  type.  The 
New  York  woman  is  well  built  and  carries  herself 
well.  She  is  apt  to  be  long-legged  and  has  a  long 
stride.  She  is  taught  to  hold  her  shoulders  back  and 
her  chin  high.  She  looks  straight  ahead,  and  a  gaze 
that  app<  -,sntly  takes  in  nothing  takes  in  everything. 
racerul,  with  a  cultivated  grace  that  smacks  of 
'-..     Her  hands  are  large  and  well  formed,  as  , 


are  her  feet.  The  latter  are  large,  because  she  does 
much  walking.  She  is  narrow  -  hipped  and  flat- 
chested.  She  is  apt  to  be  blonde,  or  an  approach  to 
blonde.  One  of  the  rarest  things  in  New  York  is  a 
genuine  native-born  brunette.  The  woman  of  Chi- 
cago is  stronger  than  her  New  York  sister— better 
built.  She  has  more  muscle.  She  is  not  so  tall,  but 
is  broader.  Her  forehead  is  not  so  high,  but  she 
measures  more  between  the  eyes.  She  is  not  so 
handsome  a  woman,  but  is  more  attractive.  Her 
face  is  apt  to  be  irregular.  The  lips,  if  not  thick,  are 
full.  She  is  of  all  types— short,  long,  blonde,  bru- 
nette, and  brune.  In  the  East  the  large  family  is 
the  exception.  In  Chicago  every  woman  seems 
to  think  herself  entitled  to  the  three  children 
set  aside  for  her  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  The 
Washington  girl— all  Washington  women  are  girls 
until  they  grow  old  —  is  a  compromise  between 
the  type  of  the  North  and  the  type  of  the  South. 
She  is  of  the  woman  womanly.  She  has  peculiar 
delicateness  of  face  and  figure.  The  bosom  is  full 
and  the  hips  beautifully  rounded,  yet  the  form  is 
slender.  Hands  and  feet  a^e  small.  The  height  is 
oftener  under  five  feet  five  thin  over  it.  The  eyes 
are  apt  to  be  hazel  or  dark,  and  are  always  bright 
and  tender.  The  eyebrows  are  somewhat  heavy 
and  strongly  marked,  and  the  lashes  are  long.  The 
complexion  is  singularly  clear.  The  face  has  great 
regularity  of  feature  and  the  average  of  beauty  is 
high.  Washington  and  New  Orleans  are  the  only 
American  cities  in  which  one  may  see  the  women 
walk  with  Spanish  grace.  On  this  account,  Con- 
neclicut  Avenue  when  Easter  bonnets  cluster  is 
strangely  pleasing.  The  Washington  girl  is  apt  to 
know  politics.  She  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  society. 
She  dresses  as  well  as  the  New  York  woman, 
with  more  of  Southern  lightness  to  her  clothing. 
If  we  could  have  a  show — as  we  have  a  horse 
show— in  which  women  could  be  competently  judged 
point  by  point,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Washington 
girl  would  class  so  high  as  the  New  York  woman  or 
the  Chicago  woman  ;  but  I  believe  that  most  men 
would  prefer  her. 

That  is  a  very  extraordinary  case  that  has  just 
been  before  the  courts  from  Ceylon,  and  which  is 
now  being  much  commented  upon  by  the  Anglo- 
Indian  press.  A  Mr.  Lemesurier,  a  young  man  of 
good  family  holding  a  good  position  in  the  Ceylon 
civil  service,  has  become  a  convert  to  Moham  nedan- 
ism.  He  has  signalized  his  change  of  religion  in  a 
way  that  has  shocked  the  community  even  more  than 
his  renunciation  of  Christianity.  A  few  years  ago  he 
married  a  charming  young  woman  of  good  family, 
and  now  he  has  deliberately  married  another  young 
woman  on  the  plea  that,  being  a  member  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  he  is  entitled  to  more 
than  one  wife.  The  second  wife  is  also  En- 
glish and  of  very  good  family,  and  prior  to 
her  arrangement  with  Mr.  Lemesurier  to  become 
bis  second  wife,  also  embraced  the  Islam  creed. 
Mrs.  Lemesurier  No.  1  absolutely  objects  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  has  brought  suit  for  judicial  separation. 
To  this  Mr.  Lemesurier  point  blank  opposes,  on  the 
plea  that  two  wives  are  necessary  to  him.  and  that 
the  English  law  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
loyal  subjects'  "religious  views."  The  judge,  how- 
ever, holds  that  the  man's  status  in  Ceylon  is  a  Chris- 
tian status,  and  that  an  Englishman  turning  Moham- 
medan is  subject  to  English  law,  except  in  matters 
belonging  purely  to  the  domain  of  religion.  And 
there  the  matter  remains  pending  appeal. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  love  of  sumptuous  apparel  grew 
with  her  years.  On  all  occasions  she  dressed  in  the 
richest  costumes,  adorned  with  brilliants,  precious 
stones,  and  jewelry  of  the  rarest  workmanship  ;  even 
in  her  old  age  she  continued  to  diess  likea^oung 
girl,  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  being  thought 
old.  "  Upon  the  subject  of  her  personal  beauty  she 
would  smilingly  accept  the  most  extravagant  flattery," 
says  Carte,  "however  fulsome  it  appeared  to  every- 
body else."  When  Paul  Hentzner  saw  her,  she  was 
in  hex  sixty-seventh  year  ;  being  a  German,  he  ob- 
served her  with  an  eye  wholly  unclouded  by  any  sense 
of  reverence  for  the  divinity  which  hedges  round  a 
monarch.  Indeed,  he  was  so  ungallant  as  to  jot 
down  in  his  note-book  that  Queen  Elizabeth  wore  a 
wig,  and  that  red  !  He  goes  on  to  remark  that  she 
had  in  her  ears  two  pearls  with  very  rich  drops,  and 
that  her  bosom  was  uncovered.  She  was  dressed  in 
white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of  the  size  of  beans, 
and  over  it  a  mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver 
threads  ;  instead  of  a  chain  she  had  on  an  oblong 
collar  of  gold  and  jewels.     He  adds  that  "  wherever 


she  turned  her  face  every  one  fell  upon  his  knees " 
— an  act  of  homage  which  on  stale  occasions  had 
been  paid  to  her  father,  and  Elizabeth  never  forgot. 
or  allowed  others  to  forget,  that  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  the  Eighth. 


There  are  women  who  can  lie  a  scarf  as  well  as  a 
man.  but  there  are  not  many  of  them.  The  same 
quality  which  makes  them  poor  judges  of  the  kind  of 
neckties  to  buy  prevents  them  from  tying  them  well. 
Women  select  a  necktie  for  a  man  either  because  its 
color  seems  beautiful  to  them  or  its  quality  good. 
These  considerations  are  not  at  all  important  in 
selecting  effective  neckwear,  and  a  man  realizes  this 
when  a  woman  buys  him  a  pink  crepe  de  Chine 
scarf  merely  because  the  shade  of  pink  is  perficlly 
lovely.  In  lying  their  own  ties  it  is  an  effort  after 
the  general  effect  that  they  make  rather  than  the 
well-lied  scarf.  In  most  cases  they  wear  tht-ir  ties 
too  long.  Their  necks  are  smaller  than  men's, 
but.  nevertheless,  they  buy  men's  sizes  in  neckties, 
which  always  results  in  a  painful  superfluity  of  scarf. 
They  can  not  be  made  to  understand  (says  the  New 
York  Sun)  how  much  d«  pends  on  the  attention  lo 
small  details,  and  why  a  lie  looks  better  when  it  is  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  is  something  they  can  never 
appreciate.  The  stiffness  and  necessary  primness 
of  a  well-tied  scarf  is  another  thing  which  never 
conies  inlo  their  minds  as  of  any  particular  im- 
portance. They  will  labor  over  a  ribbon  bow  and  tie 
it  half  a  dozen  limes  if  that  be  necessary  to  make  it 
meet  their  ideas.  Bui  ihey  never  take  so  much  lime 
when  it  is  a  man's  lie,  because  Ihey  do  not  appreciate 
the  differences  that  little  details  will  make.  Made-up 
ties  which  look  realistic  and  hook  in  the  back,  suit 
ihem  better.  Nowadays  these  are  put  together  so 
skillfully  that  nobody  would  suspect  ihey  had  not 
been  lied  by  the  wearer.  They  can  be  had  in  Ascot 
scarfs,  four-in-hands,  and  the  narrower  ties.  But 
some  man  ought  to  go  along  with  a  woman  even  to 
pick  out  these.  If  possible,  she  will  get  one  that  has 
not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  right  kind  of  tie. 
Masculine  neck-wear,  whether  it  is  for  herself  or 
someboiy  else,  is  one  point  on  which  woman's  judg- 
ment will  go  astray  if  it  possibly  can. 


No  Other  Binding' 


Leather 
Dressing 


Is  prepared  in  the  largest  leatber  factory  in 
the  world  by  the  makers  of  Vici  Kid— the 
most  noted  leatber  in  the  world.  It  gives  a 
Bhoe  a  bright  and  lasting  lustre,  makes  it  soft 
and  pliable,  keeps  it  from  cracking  in  wet 
and  dry  weather.  The  constant  use  of  Vici 
Dressing  means  a  saving  in  shoe  leather 
which  the  student  of  economy  can't  over- 
look. Ask  the  dealer  for  it.  An  illustrated 
book,  telling  how  to  care  for  shoes  and  in- 
crease their  wear,  mailed  free. 

ROBERT  II.  FOERDEREB,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Vi'  BORATED TALCUM  ! 

m      fnr   infants   and 
-^adults.    A  specific 
for   prickly  heat    and 
Chafing:.  Delichtfulafter 
sha\ine.     Recommend- 
ed by  all  physicians. 

Al  dru^'fislsor  Ly  mail — 
price;;  as.     Sample  free. 
Take  110  substitutes. 
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id  Si..  Newark,  N.  J. 


Among  the  many  great  Financial  Corporations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  none  rank  higher  than  the 

FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  CO. 

Its  Agent?  are  found  throughout  America,  and  its  Record  for 
Prompt  and  Equitable  Settlement  of  All  Honest  Losses  is  Firmly  Established 


D.  J.  Staples,  President 
J.  B.  Levjson,  Marine  Sec'y 


Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Vice- President 
Louis  Weinmans,  Asst.  Sec'y 


B.  Faymonville,  2d  V.-Pres.,  Sec'y 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  General  Agent 


is  so  trim  and  neat,  so  stylish 
and  so  generally  perfect  in  all 
its  qualities  as 
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Look  011  the  Back  for  the  Letters 

S.  H.  *  M. 

It'8  the  OXI.V  WAV  to  tell  the  GENDDiE. 

THE    LATEST   STYLES   IN 

Choic  e  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Mbrchant  Tailors, 
622  MARKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Kicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

52G  California  Street.  Sun  Kraucisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus *   2,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 2  7,7  30,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Hekrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Toi'rny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
\V.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Route, 
H.  B.   Russ,  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAYINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 822,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  aurl  Surplus...       1,, 594, 504 

ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.         E.  E.  POND,  Vicc-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS: 

New  York  \  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

new  iom fThe  Bank  of  New  York,  N.B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

n.:,.-™.  (Illinois    Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

,-a,cago jUnion  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris M  essrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Dtsconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.   Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

N.  K.  Cor.  Saneoine  and  Sutter  Ste. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager  ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Casnier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital    Paid    Up,    91,000,000;     Assets,    93,300,- 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  PoUcy-Holdeis,  91,668,331.50. 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  31.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  "em  up,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Rombike  sends  'em  to  him." 

DnUriVriQ  Preag- Catting  Bureau  wfll  send 
nUrflLlnL  0  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  yonr  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henky  Rombikb,  i3g|Fiftb 
Avenue,  New  York,. 


November  29,  1S9?. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  English  paper  tells  of  a  clergyman  who  had 
two  curates,  with  the  older  of  whom  he  was  at 
swords'  points.  On  being  appointed  to  another 
living,  he  decided  to  take  with  him  the  younger 
curate,  whom  he  liked,  and  when  he  came  to  preach 
his  farewell  sermon  he  chose  as  hi-?  text,  "Abide  ye 
here  with  the  ass,  and  L  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder 
and  worship." 

Sir  W.  K.  Hamilton  kept  a  headstrong  horse,  and 
used  to  gallop  it  in  circles,  or.  perhaps,  in  ellipses, 
round  the  Liwn.  On  one  occasion  he  mounted  him 
in  Dublin  just  after  a  curious  mathematical  problem 
had  suggested  itself  to  him.  The  horse  look  a  mean 
advantage  of  his  abstraction,  and  ran  away.  ' '  When 
I  found  it  impossible  to  stop  him."  he  said,  "  I  gave 
him  his  head  and  returned  to  the  problem.  He  ran 
for  four  miles  and  stuoJ  still  at  my  gate — just  as  the 
problem  was  solved  !  "' 


When  Lord  DurTerin  was  Viceroy  of  India,  he  had 
a  "  shikarry,"  or  sporting  servant,  whose  special  duty- 
was  to  attend  the  visitors  at  the  viceregal  court  on 
their  shooting  excursions.  Returning  one  day  from 
one  of  these  expeditions,  the  shikarry  encountered 
the  viceroy,  who.  full  of  courteous  solicitude  for  his 
guests"    enjojmenl.     asked:     "Well,    what    sort    of 

sport  has   Lord  had?"     "Oh,"  replied  the 

scrupulously  polite  Indian,  "  the  young  Sahib  shot 
divinely,  but  God  was  very  merciful  to  the  birds." 


Members  of  a  certain  class  in  Cambridge  had 
been  rather  flippant  in  regard  to  some  pompous 
authority,  and  a  Fellow  was  eulogizing  him.  Said 
he  :  "  You  are  probably  ignorant,  young  gentlemen, 
that  the  venerable  person  of  whom  you  have  been 
speaking  with  such  levity  is  one  of  the  profoundest 
scholars  of  our  age — indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  man  of  our  age  has  bathed  more 
deeply  in  the  sacred  fountains  of  antiquity."  "Or 
come  up  drier,  sir,"  was  the  reply  of  the  under- 
graduate. 

Miss  Kate  Sanborn,  in  her  "  Abandoning  an 
Adopted  Farm,"  relates  her  annoyance  at  being 
besieged  by  agents,  reporters,  curiosity  -  seekers. 
"  I  was  so  perpetually  harassed  that  I  dreaded  to 
see  a  stranger  approach  with  an  air  of  business.  I 
The  other  day  I  was  just  starting  for  a  drive,  when  1 
noticed  the  usual  stranger  hurrying  on.  Putting  my 
head  out  of  the  cairiage,  I  said,  in  a  petulant  and 
w  eary  lone  :  '  Do  }  ou  w  ant  to  see  me  ?  '  The  young 
man  stopped,  smiled,  and  replied,  courteously,  '  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  look  at  you,  madam,  but  I  was 
going  furthtr  on.'  " 

An  ingtnvc  was  at  her  first  dinner-party,  and  she 
was  bravely  hiding  the  fact  that  she  was  nervous. 
With  the  ices,  small  cakes  covered  with  pink  sugar 
were  served.  The  maiden  survejed  the  plate  when  it 
was  passed  to  her.  and  saw  a  solitary  cake  on  the  fur- 
ther side  covered  with  chocolate.  "  1  will  take  this," 
she  gurgled  sweetly,  and  essayed  to  take  it  up.  It 
remained,  however,  firmly  fastened  to  the  dish.  A 
flutter  of  attention  spread  through  the  company.  All 
eyes  were  fastened  on  her,  and  hers  in  turn  upon  the 
chocolate  cake.  The  sable  waiter  rolled  his  eyes  and 
grinned.  "Beg  pardon,  miss,"  he  murmured,  "but 
that's  mine."     Then  he  shifted  his  thumb. 

An  Austrian  princess  once  asked  the  Duke  of 
Wellington:  "How  is  it  that  we  in  Vienna  speak 
French  so  much  belter  than  you  English?"  To 
which  the  duke  replied  :  "  Well,  princess,  if  Napo- 
leon had  twice  visited  London  with  his  armies,  as  he 
has  Vienna,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  be  much 
more  familiar  wilh  the  French  language."  Louis 
Philippe  of  France  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington one  of  the  French  marshals  whom  he  had 
beaten  in  the  peninsula.  The  marshal  partly  turned 
his  back  to  the  duke,  which  gTeatly  displeased  Louis 
Philippe,  who  apologized  to  the  duke  for  his  mar- 
shal's rudeness.  "  Forgive  him,  sire,"  said  the  duke, 
"  I  taught  him  to  do  that  in  the  peninsula." 

A  now  famous  physician  relates  that  early  in  his 
career  in  the  city  where  he  was  located  there  resided 
an  elderly  physician,  who  was  always  ready  to  give 
him  wholesome  advice.  One  morning  the  young 
practitioner  was  called  to  visit  a  man  who  was  very 
sick.  On  his  way  he  fortunately  happened  to  meet 
his  old  friend,  the  doctor,  and.  as  usual,  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  say.  He  drew  it  out  so  long, 
however,  that  the  younger  man  grew  impatient  and 
finally  said  :  "  Doctor,  you  will  have  to  excuse  me. 
I  am  on  my  way  to  visit  a  gentleman,  who  is  said  to 
be  dangerously  ill."  "  Damit  man,"  was  the  unex- 
pected reply,  "give  the  man  a  chance,"  and  the  old 
fellow  resumed  the  subject  he  was  discussing. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  his  share  of  curious  ex- 
periences shortly  after  being  called  to  the  bar.  His 
first  appearance  as  counsel  in  a  criminal  court  was 
at  Jedburg  assizes  in  1793.  when  he  successfully  de- 
fended a  veteran  poacher.  ' '  You're  a  lucky  scoun- 
drel," Scott  whispered  to  his  client  when  the  verdict 
was  given.  "I'm  just  of  your  mind,"  returned  the 
latter,  "  and  I'll  send  you  a  maukin" — namely, 
a  hare  —  "the    morn,    man."      On    another    occa- 


sion Scott  was  less  successful  in  his  defense  of 
a  housebreaker,  but  the  culprit,  grateful  for  his 
counsel's  exertions,  gave  him,  in  lieu  of  the  or- 
thodox fee,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  this 
piece  of  advice,  to  the  value  of  which  he  (the 
housebreaker)  could  professionally  attest :  First, 
never  to  have  a  large  watch-dog  out-of-doors,  but  to 
keep  a  little  yelping  terrier  within,  and,  second,  to 
put  no  trust  in  nice,  clever,  gimcrack  locks,  but  to 
pin  his  faith  to  a  huge  old  heavy  one  with  a  rusty 
key.  Scott  long  remembered  this  incident,  and  thirty- 
years  later,  at  a  judges'  dinner  at  Jedburg,  he  recalled 
it  in  this  impromptu  rhyme  : 

"  Yelping  terrier,  rusty  key. 
Was  Walter  Scott's  best  Jedburg  fee." 


DE    SMITH    AND    THE    'PHONE. 


De  Smith  rang  his  lelephone-bell  gently. 

"  Hullo.  Central  !  "  he  murmured. 

A  patient  wait  and  no  answer. 

"  Hullo,  Central !  "  a  trifle  louder. 

No  response.     Another  ring— longer  than  the  first. 

"Hullo,  Central!" 

De  Smith's  voice  was  slightly  tinged  with  exas- 
peration. 

Silence  still  ;  and  the  receiver  rasped  as  De  Smith's 
fierce  breath  struck  the  transmitter. 

"  Hullo  !  hullo  !  hullo  ! — great  blazes  !  " 

There  came  no  answering  voice,  and  De  Smith 
rang  savagely  for  fifteen  minutes,  by  the  clock. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  ringing  that  way  ?  "  asked 
a  feminine  voice. 

"  I  mean  that  I  won't  wait  three  hours  on  you  ; 
that's  what  I  mean.     My  time's  worth  something." 

"  Didn't  wait  three  hours." 

"  Know  better.    Give  me  five  one  naught  three." 

"  Six  seven  two  one  ?  " 

"  Who  said  anything  about  six  seven  two  one?  I 
want  five  one  naught  three— five — " 

"  Five  one  nine  three?" 

"Naught,  Naught  three." 

"  Ting-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling." 

"Hullo!" 

"Hullo!"  returned  De  Smith;  "is  Mr.  Johnson 
there  ? " 

"  Wait  a  minute." 

De  Smith  waited  ten  minutes,  and  it  seemed  like 
ten  hours.     At  last,  a  ring  and  an  answer. 

"  Hullo,  there  !  " 

"  Hullo,  Johnson  1     Say  !  send  over " 

"  Who  do  you  want  ?  " 

"Johnson,  Johnson — ain't  your  name  Johnson?" 

"  No  ;  my  name's  Thompson." 

"  Send  Johnson  to  the  'phone." 

"  No  Johnson  here  " 

"What!    Aren't  you  Brown,  Jones  &  Robinson?" 

"  No  ;  we  're  Hngx  &  Tzwxson." 

"Who?" 

"  Lrptw  &  Xtwpson." 

"Spell  it  ?" 

"  Huh-bler-cl— stuh-a-n-d — " 

"  What's  your  number?" 

"  Fifty-one  ninety-three." 

"  Great  Caesar's  ghost !  " 

De  Smith  dropped  the  receiver  and  fell  back 
against  the  door.  When  he  recovered,  he  went  at 
the  'phone  again. 

"  Hullo.  Central!  " 

"Hullo!  Hullo!  Hullo!  Say!  what  do  you 
want,  anyway  ?  " 

"  Ring  off— I  want  Central." 

"  There's — no — Johnson — here." 

"  I  didn't  say  there  was  !  "  howled  De  Smith  ; 
"  ring  off.     Hullo,  Central  \  " 

"  Who  are  you?  " 

De  Smith  danced  a  devil's  hornpipe  around  the 
telephone,  and  then  yanked  the  bell. 

"Hullo.  Central!  Where  the  old  Nick  are  you? 
Hullo!    Hullo!    Hullo!" 

"Stop  your  yellin' !  This  is  Thompson  at  the 
"phone." 

"  Go  to  Halifax,  Thompson  !  Will  you  ring  off? 
I  don't  want  you  !  " 

"  What's  that?  Don't  talk  so  loud — I  can't  hear 
you." 

' '  Don't  care  whether  you  hear  me  or  not.  I'm 
blamed " 

"  Get  back  from  your  'phone." 

De  Smith  gasped,  put  his  receiver  in  the  fork, 
hung  to  it  with  all  his  strength,  and  rang  his  bell 
until  he  wore  out  the  battery. 

"  Hullo,  Central ! "  he  murmured  in  a  husky 
whisper. 

His  eyes  were  bulging  from  his  head,  and  life 
seemed  a  dreary  waste. 

"  Do  you  want  Gcxt  &  Pgwson  ?  " 

' '  No, "  came  the  strangely  mild  and  husky  whisper  ; 
"  I  want  Central." 

"  There's  no  Johnson  here,  I  tell  you." 

•*  Ha  !     Ha  !     Ha  !  " 

Poor  De  Smith  !  They  took  him  from  that  tele- 
phone to  an  asylum,  and  he  amuses  himself  there 
with  an  old  door-knob.  He  holds  it  to  his  ear,  and 
is  constantly  calling  for  5103  through  the  ventilator. 

—Puck. 

% — -»> — * 

—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Punkin. 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in 

the  shock. 
And  you  hear  the  kyouck  and  gobble  of  the  struttin' 

turkey-cock. 
And  the  clackin'  of  the  guineys.  and  the  cluckin*  of 

the  hens. 
And  the  rooster's  hallylooytr  as  he  tiptoes  on  the 

fence  ; 
O  it's  then's  the  limes  a  feller  is  a-feelin'  at  his  best. 
With   the  risin"   sun   to  greet  him  from  a  night  of 

peaceful  rest, 
As  he  leaves  the  house,  bare-headed,  and  goes  out  to 

feed  the  stock. 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in 

the  shock. 

They's  something  kindo'  hearty-like  about  the  atmos- 
phere 
When  the  heat  of  summer's  over  and  the  coolin'  fall 

is  here — 
Of  course  we  miss  the  flowers,  and  the  blossoms  on 

the  trees. 
And  the  mumble  of  the  h  urn  mi  n"  -birds  and  buzzin"  of 

the  bees  ; 
But  the  air's  so  appetizin"  ;  and  the  landscape  through 

the  haze 
Of  a  crisp  and  sunny  morning  of  the  airly  autumn 

days 
Is  a  piclur'  that  no  painter  has  the  colorin'  to  mock — 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in 

the  shock. 

The  husky,  rusty  rustle  of  the  tossels  of  the  corn, 

And  the  raspin'  of  the  tangled  leaves,  as  golden  as 
the  morn  ; 

The  stubble  in  the  furries — kindo'  lonesome-like,  but 
still 

A-preachin'  sermons  to  us  of  the  barns  they  growed 
to  fill; 

The  strawstack  in  the  medder,  and  the  reaper  in  the 
shed  ; 

The  hosses  in  theyr  stalls  below — the  clover  over- 
head ! — 

O,  it  sets  my  heart  a-clickin'  like  the  tickin'  of  a  clock, 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in 
the  shock  !— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Pekin's  Kin  Pan  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
world,  having  been  published  continuously  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years.  It  began  as  a  monthly,  became 
a  weekly  in  1361,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  has  been  a  daily.  It  now  publishes  three 
editions  a  day,  and  in  order  to  prevent  cheating  by 
the  venders,  prints  them  on  paper  of  different  colors, 
the  first  being  yellow,  the  second  white,  and  the  last 

gray. 

* — -•»- — • 

' '  Cyclist's  eye "  is  the  latest  ill  for  which  the 
bicycle  must  bear  the  blame.  The  term  originated 
in  Paris,  where  oplhalmia  is  increasingly  frequent 
among  bicyclists.  It  is  engendered  by  the  dust  and 
impurities  raised  by  the  wheel,  and  riders  are  recom- 
mended to  wash  the  eyes  with  a  solution  of  boric 
acid  in  warm  water  before  and  after  riding. 


A  Big  Regular  Army. 

The  mightiest  host  of  this  sort  is  the  army  of  in- 
valids whose  digestive  organs,  livers,  and  stomachs 
have  been  regulated  by  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bilters. 
A  regular  habit  of  body  is  brought  about  through 
using  the  Bitters,  not  by  violently  agitating  and  grip- 
ing the  intestines,  but  by  reinforcing  their  energy 
and  causing  a  flow  of  the  bile  into  its  proper  channel. 
Malaria,  la  grippe,  dyspepsia,  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
activity of  the  kidneys,  are  conquered  by  the  Bitters. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow*s 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Mrs.  Gabbleton — "  I  am  told  that  Mrs.  Hennvpeck 
has  lost  all  hold  on  her  husband."  Old  Aunt  Broad- 
head — "  Yes  ;  I've  noticed  that  he  has  shaved  oft"  his 
chin-whiskers." — Puck. 


If  you  ask 

for  "  a  bottle  of  ale  "  and  get 
four  fingers  of  ale  and  two 
inches  of  sediment  in  a  glass- 
ful, don't  kick — it's  in  the  ale. 

If  you  want 

a  good  drink,  clear  to  the 
brim,  order  Evans'  and  drain 
the  bottle  to  the  last  drop. 

That's  the  difference 


Nobody  ever  complains  of 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys. 

They  give  a  good  deal  more 
light  and  don't  break. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


SMITHS 

CASH    STORE 

3Iarfcet  Street  Ferry,    S.   F.,  Cal. 
CHRISTMAS    GIFTS. 

Child's  Picture  Books,  bound 5c  to  25c 

Bound  Books,  f-r  family  library 15c,  20c,  25c 

Dolls,  for  little  folks 10c,  15c,  2^ 

Dolls,  for  little  misses   50c,  $i.oo,  $1.50 

Games,  more  than  ever  before 10c  to  $5-oo 

Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  goodies  for  the  table, 
everything  for  the  Christmas  tree,  everything  for 
father,  mother,  sister,  and  brother.     Send  for  our  list. 


between 
others. 


Evans'     and 


As  brewed  for  the  past  in  years. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


SOME     PAPERS     G I V  B 

AI.L    THE    NEWS 

PAKT     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME     PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     T13IE. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL   THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  ; 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6. 00 

"  6  "     3.00 

"        "  "  "  3  "     >-50 

"         "  "  "  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

WeeklyCall 12  "     i.So 

"    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call.     .       12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  6sc.  month. 
JOHN  P.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOlt  JAP  AX  AJfD  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  December  7 

Doric. ..(Via  Honolulu)    Tuesday,  December  28 

Belgic. (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  January  15 

Coptic Thursday ,  February  3 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at   company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUEES.  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO, 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.,  Nov.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B,  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  9  a.  m.,  Nov.  2,  7, 
12,  17,  22,  27,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay).  Steamer  Pomona,  2  p.  m., 
Nov.  3,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  29,  Dec.  3,  7,  11,  15,  20,  24,  28. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m„  Nov 
2,  6,  10.  14,  i3.  22,  26,  30,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  1 1 
a.  si.,  Nov.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  m..  second  of  every  month. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


£ANIC 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 30th,  at  2  p.  m.  Special 
party  rates. 

S.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via 
Honolulu   and    Auckland    for 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Brog.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     ^~ 


Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Paul Pec.     8 Dec.  29 

St.  Louis Dec.  15 

Paris Pec.  22 

BED    STAR    LINE. 
New  York  ami  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Southwark Dec.     8  I  Friesland Pec.   22 

Noordland Dec.   15  |  Kensington Dec.   29 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609  Market   St..  Grand   Hotel   Bldg. 


Gold  spectacles  or  eye  glasses 

make  acceptable  holiday  gifts. 

We   fit    the    proper    lenses 

without  additional  charge  after 

the  holidays. 


—  Extra  Minxe  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


HiRscn  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— QUEESSTOWS- LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special   Vestibule  Traill,   Liverpool   to   Lon- 
don  In  .Tj  hours. 

ADRIATIC Dec.     i 

GERMANIC Dec.     3. ...Ian.     5. ...Feb.     a 

TEUTONIC Dec.  15. ...Jan.    12. ...Feb.    9 

BRITANNIC Dec.  29.  ...Jan.   19....  Feb.  16 

MAJESTIC Dec.  29. ...Jan.  26 Kb.  23 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY.  Gen.  Agenl,  New  York; 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH.  Gen.  Western  Agent.  Chicago. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER^6i3  Market 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  offices. 
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The  Buckbee-Crocber  'Wedding. 

There  was  a  quiet  but  very  pretty  wedding  last 
Thursday  noon  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Clark  \V. 
Crocker,  2012  Pacific  Avenue.  The  bride  was  her 
daughter,  Miss  Julia  Margaret  Crocker,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet, 
Mrs.  R.  C.  McCreary,  of  Sacramento,  and  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Crocker.  She  was  educated  at  Ogontz 
and  has  had  the  advantage  of  European  travel.  The 
groom  was  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Shainwald,  Buckbee  &  Co.  He  is 
a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Buckbee.  and  a  brother 
of  Mr.  Spencer  C.  Buckbee.  The  young  couple  are 
well  known  and  very  popular  in  society  circles. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  relatives  and  intimate 
friends  were  present.  The  rooms  were  all  prettily 
decorated,  pink  being  the  dominant  color.  Rev. 
Robert  Mackenzie  performed  the  ceremony.  Miss 
Annie  Buckbee  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr. 
George  A.  Pope  acted  as  best  man.  The  bride  was 
attired  in  an  elegant  robe  of  white  satin,  en  train, 
trimmed  with  rare  old  lace.  The  veil  of  white  siik 
moleine  was  attached  to  the  coiffure  by  a  tiara  of 
diamonds,  a  gift  from  the  groom.  She  carried  lilies- 
of- the -valley.  After  the  ceremony  there  were  con- 
gratulations and  then  a  wedding-breakfast,  after 
which  the  newly  married  couple  left  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  In  a  short  time  they  will  return  to 
this  city  and  then  go  East.  They  will  make  this  city 
their  future  home. 

The   Kieru Iff- Nightingale  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Georgia  May  Nightingale 
and  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Kierulff  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, November  24th,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  300  Haight  Street.  The  bride  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nightingale,  and  has  been 
very  popular  in  society  circles  since  her  debut.  The 
groom  is  the  son  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Kierulff,  of  Berkeley. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  College,  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  the  Hastings  Law 
College. 

There  were  no  attendants  upon  the  happy  couple, 
and  only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  Rev. 
Horatio  Stebbins.  After  the  ceremony  there  was  a 
breakfast,  and,  later  in  the  day,  the  newly  married 
couple  departed  to  make  a  tour  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.     When  they  return,  they  will  reside  at 

300  Haight  Street. 

^ 

Ellinwood  Reception  and  Ball. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Ellinwood  entertained  a  large 
number  of  their  friends  last  Tuesday  evening  at  their 
residence,  corner  of  Pacific  Avenue  and  Devisadero 
Street.  The  affair  served  to  introduce  their  d6butante 
daughter.  Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood.  The  floors 
were  all  canvased  for  dancing  and  the  rooms  were 
handsomely  decorated  with  garlands  of  evergreens 
and  scarlet -hued  Cornel  berries.  The  debutante 
was  attired  in  a  gown  of  white  silk,  draped  with  white 
chiffon,  and  carried  a  cluster  of  lilies  of  the  valley. 
The  reception  lasted  until  ten  o'clock,  and  then  there 
was  dancing  until  a  late  hour,  with  an  intermission 
for  an  elaborate  supper.  Mrs.  Ellinwood  and  the 
debutante  were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Robert 
B.  Cunningham.  Miss  Cunningham,  Miss  Leontine 
Blakeman,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Ardella  Mills, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ames,  Miss  Mamie  Polhemus,  and 
Miss  Sara  Bancroft. 


The  Nesmith  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  Loring  G.  Nesmith  gave  an  elaborate  luncheon 
recendy  at  her  home  in  San  Jose"  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
H.  Morgan  Hill,  who  has  been  in  Europe  for  a 
couple  of  years.  Covers  were  laid  for  twenty-seven, 
and  the  decorations  were  very  pretty.  The  place- 
cards  were  of  autumn  grape-leaves,  with  the  names 
painted  on  in  white.  A  string  orchestra  was  in 
attendance,  and  there  were  some  vocal  selections  by 
Mrs.  J.  Underwood  Hall,  and  an  ingenious  contest 
in  the  form  of  what  was  termed  ' '  A  Floral  Love- 
Tale."  In  this  last  there  were  twenty-two  questions, 
the  answer  to  each  being  the  name  of  a  flower. 
The  affair  was  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  one  in  every 
way.     The  guests  of  Mrs.  Nesmith  were : 

Mrs.  H.   Morgan  Hill,  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Spencer, 


The  Government  Tests  shotv  Royal 

superior  to  all  others. 

Leavening  gas,  no  yeast  germs. 


-I 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


HOYA.L  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Mrs.  Archer,  Mrs.  Neville  H.  Castle,  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Bowden,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bond,  Mrs.  J.  Underwood 
Hall.  Mrs.  Alfred  Barstow,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bond,  Mrs. 
Lorraine  de  la  Montanya,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Pierce.  Mrs. 
Chauncey  Rea  Burr,  Mrs.  Ricketts,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Rucker.  Mrs.  Frank  Vincent  Wright,  Mrs.  H.  Ward 
Wright.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weston,  Mrs.  Bernard  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Reed.  Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Arques.  Mrs.  Irwin 
Frasse,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Pierce,  Miss  Barstow,  Miss  Ben- 
son, and  Miss  Bowman. 

The  Greenwood  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Greenwood  gave  a  dinner-party 
on  Thursday  evening.  November  25th,  in  the  Red  j 
Room  at  the  Bohemian  Club.  The  large  round  table 
was  decorated  in  tones  of  yellow,  lavender,  and 
white.  A  string  orchestra  played  throughout  the 
evening. 

The  guests  of  Mr.  Greenwood  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Robinson  Whittier,  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury,  Miss  Therese  Morgan,  Miss  Celia  Tobin, 
Miss  Winston,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Jennie  B. 
Greenwood,  Miss  Mary  Belt  Gwin.  Miss  Gertrude 
Carroll,  Miss  Ella  Goodall,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Green-  . 
way,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Mr.  Walter 
Martin,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wilson,  Mr.  Redick  McK.ee 
Duperu,  Mr.  Harry  Dimond,  Mr.  George  E.  P. 
Hall,  and  Ensign  R.  S.  Douglas,  U.  S.  N. 


of  the  Associated  Charities.  If  any  articles  are  sold, 
the  price  will  be  given  to  the  exhibitor.  Many  con- 
tributions have  been  received,  and  the  exhibition 
promises  to  be  very  interesting. 

Miss  Bernie  Drown  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  last  Wednesday,  and  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  her  friends. 

The  Model  Doll  Show  which  was  held  in  the 
Maple  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel  last  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  was  an  unqualified  success.  The  at- 
tendance on  both  days  and  evenings  was  very  large, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  treasury  of  the  Doctor's 
Daughters  has  been  enriched  in  the  sum  of  about 
two  thousand  dollars.  The  show  was  unique  in  its 
way  and  possessed  many  qualities  to  make  it  interest- 
ing. It  is  a  possibility  that  the  Do! I  Show  will  be- 
come an  annual  event. 


The  Unitarian  Club. 
The  members  of  the  Unitarian  Club  gave  their 
annual  banquet  at  the  California  Hotel  on  Monday 
evening,  November  22d.  It  was  served  in  the 
spacious  ball-room  on  the  eighth  floor,  and  covers 
were  laid  for  one  hundred  and  ten.  There  was  a 
debate  on  the  subject  of  "The  Ethical  Conditions 
of  California."  Mr.  Warren  Olney,  president  of  the 
club,  spoke  regretting  the  departure  of  Rev.  C. 
W.  Wendte  for  Los  Angeles,  where  he  will  preside 
over  the  church  work  in  that  city.  The  latter  was 
made  the  presiding  officer  of  the  evening.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Wells,  Judge  George  E. 
Church,  of  Fresno,  Dr.  N.  C.  Minton,  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Brown,  of  Oakland,  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  and 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Symmes. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  McGregor,  U.  S.  A.,  have  issued 
cards  announcing  the  marriage  recently  of  their  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Jean  McGregor,  to  Assistant-Surgeon  Leigh 
Austin  Fuller,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Fort  Meade,  S.  D.  This 
is  the  third  and  last  of  Colonel  McGregor's  daugh- 
ters who  has  married  into  the  Medical  Corps. 

Mr.  Robert  McMillan,  of  this  city,  and  Miss 
Christine  F.  Rengstorff,  of  San  Jose,  were  united  in 
marriage  on  Saturday,  November  6th,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  Henry  Rengstorff. 
Rev.  Dr.  Whittemore  officiated.  They  will  reside 
here  at  the  home  of  the  groom,  corner  of  Ridley  and 
Thirteenth  Street. 

Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
to-day  at  her  residence,  2517  Pacific  Avenue,  to  intro- 
duce her  debutante  daughter.  Miss  Helen  Thornton. 
The  hours  will  be  from  five  until  seven  o'clock. 
Afterward  there  will  be  a  dinner  to  the  receiving 
party  and  an  equal  number  of  gentlemen.  Those 
who  will  assist  in  receiving  are  Miss  Ethel  Keeney, 
Miss  Leontine  Blakeman,  Miss  Therese  Morgan, 
Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ames, 
Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Marie  W^lls,  and 
Miss  Mamie  Polhemus. 

Mr.  Alec  Basil  Wilberforce  will  give  a  dinner-party 
this  evening  in  the  Tapestry  Room  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  in  honor  of  the  British  consul-general,  J.  W. 
WarburtoiL  The  other  guests  will  be  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilfrid  B.  Chapman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
McGavin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Pickering, 
Miss  Warburton,  and  Miss  Sargent. 

The  Monday  Evening  Dancing  Class  will  hold  its 
first  meeting  of  this  season  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  November  29th.  The  patronesses  for 
this  year  are  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Hoffman,  Mrs. 
Carolan,  Mrs.  Smedberg,  Mrs.  Van  Ness,  Mrs. 
Breeze,  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Jarboe,  Mrs.  Sidney  M. 
Smith,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Gwin,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Pope,  Mrs.  C.  Osgood  Hooker,  and  Mrs.  WinthroD 
Elwyn  Lester. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club 
will  be  held  at  Lunt's  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 3d. 

The  Terpsichoreans  will  give  their  first  party  of 
this  season  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, December  8th. 

Hereafter  the  regular  fortnightly  hops  at  the  Pre- 
sidio will  be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday 
evenings  during  the  winter,  instead  of  on  Fridays  as 
heretofore. 

The  mating  tea  given  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins 
last  Saturday  to  introduce  her  debutante  daughter, 
Miss  Edna  Hopkins,  was  a  most  enjoyable  affair. 
After  the  tea  the  young  ladies  who  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving were  entertained  at  dinner,  together  with 
the  following  gentlemen :  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre, 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Pringle,  Mr.  George  B.  de  Long, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Poett,  Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  Will- 
iam Page,  Mr.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mr.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  Frederick 
Magee,  Mr.  William  Magee,  Mr.  Walter  Martin, 
and  Mr.  William  Howard. 

An  exhibition  of  needle-work  and  laces  will  be 
held  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel  next 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  for  the  benefit 


"  M.  R. — M.  F."  have  again  given  fifty  dollars 
"  to  help  out  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission  on  Thanksgiving  Day."  For  many  years 
the  Argonaut  has  received  through  the  mail,  during 
the  week  preceding  Thanksgiving  Day,  a  registered 
letter  containing  a  fifty-dollar  bill,  with  which  is  a 
note,  always  signed  "M.  R. — M.  F.,"  asking  us  to 
convey  the  money  to  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission. 
We  desire  here  to  acknowledge  to  the  unknown 
givers  the  receipt  of  their  annual  contribution,  and 
to  assure  them  of  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  ladies  in 
charge  of  the  benevolent  work  to  which  "  M.  R. — 
M.  F."  have  so  long  contributed. 


The  Stanford   University  football    team   won   the 

Thanksgiving  game  with  the  University  of  California 

team  by  a  score  of  28  to  o.     This  was  the  seventh 

inter- collegiate  game.    The  record  is  now  as  follows  : 

Gavus.  Stanford.  California. 

March  19,  '92 14  10 

December  17,  '92 10  jo 

Thanksgiving,  '93 6  6 

Thanksgiving,  '94 6  o 

Thanksgiving,  '95 6  6 

Thanksgiving,  '96 20  o 

Thanksgiving,  '97 28  o 


The  directors  of  the  Bohemian  Club  desire  any 
person,  member  or  not,  who  may  have  a  proposi- 
tion to  present  outlining  the  terms  of  a  lease  to 
govern  the  occupancy  by  the  Bohemian  Club  of  a 
suitable  club-house,  that  lease  and  occupancy  to 
date  from  January  1,  1900,  to  present  the  plan  per- 
sonally or  in  writing  at  any  directors'  meeting 
(Wednesday  evenings  at  eight  o'clock)  before  Satur- 
day, January  1,  1898. 


Mrs.  Ellen  Meniken  Watkins,  relict  of  the  late 
Commander  James  T.  Watkins,  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company's  service,  died  in  New  York  city 
last  week,  ninety-one  years  old.  Mrs.  Watkins,  who 
was  well  known  by  many  old  residents  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  lived  at  Menlo  Park,  in  this  State,  for  forty 
years.  Mrs.  Watkins  leaves  a  son,  grandchildren, 
and  a  great-grandchild,  all  of  them-  born  in  this 
State. 


As  Holidays  are  Approaching 

A  pretty  Christmas  gift  is  a  dainty  assortment  of 
note  papers  with  the  monogram.  As  the  holiday 
season  approaches,  orders  must  te  left  now  to 
insure  completion.  Cooper  &  Co..  No.  746  Market 
Street. 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.    Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The     Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    AXL    THE 
LATEST  MODEM  IMPROVEMENTS. 


)MTSr)ORNSSr 


z~d/$^ 


LABEL 


THEGENUINE 


)HARTSHORN 


Hotel     Rafael 


SAN    KAFAEL,  CAL, 


The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

50  MINUTES    FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Magnificent  Scenery  and  Drives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  mouths  64  degrees,  excell- 
ing that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 

Headquarters  of  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club 
and  Tennis  Tournaments. 

R.  H.  WAKF1KLU  CO., 

(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 


The 

Hotel 
Wm^mp    Granada 

.      JX     ■ 

H.  W.  Cor.  Sutter  and  Hyde  Sts. 

Is  now  open  to  receive  guests.  The  finest 
and  best  equipped  Family  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 


HOTEL  PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 


MOST  SELECT  FAMILT  AND 

TOURIST  HOTEL    ON  THE 

PACIFIC    COAST. 

Sanitary  PluuibiDg.  Cuisine  Perfect. 

Rates  Reasonable. 

O.  M.  BRENNAN,  Proprietor. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee  j   -jj 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL  I 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 


II 


THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO- 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 

THE  ALEXANDRIA 

781  SUTTER  STREET. 

Newly  furnished,  Grst-class  family  hotel. 

Cars  direct  to  all  parts. 
Table  unsurpassed.  Kates  Reasonable. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


Hotel 
Berteling 


714  BOSH  ST. 

^BR,   Select  Family 

;g  d.     Hotel,  convenient 
van     ">oti'-j.    to  shopping  and 
?l^  business  centre, 
and  all  car  lines. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

HH  r   A    I         Properly  prepared  and  promptly 
I VI  C  r\  L«     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  ihe  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


HOTEL  BELLA  VISTA 

1001    PLNE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 
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SOCIETY. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a.  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  and  the  Misses  Par- 
rott  are  in  Paris. 

The  Misses  Peyton,  of  Santa  Cruz,  are  visiting 
friends  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Florence  Sharon  has  arrived  in  Washington, 
D.  C  where  she  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  the  artist,  from  Wawona,  is  a 
gue:t  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Francis,  of  Los  Angeles, 
have  returned  from  an  eight  months'  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  G.  Brown  and  Miss  Florinne 
Brown,  of  O  ikland.  are  Dick  from  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ralston  are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  have  gone  East. 
They  may  spend  the  winter  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  White  will  leave 
Los  Angeles  for  Washington  on  Tuesday,  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Barbour  Lathrop  has  sailed  from  New  York 
for  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Case  Bull,  ne'e  Jarboe,  will 
be  here  from  New  York  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mr.  Valentine  Hush  his  returned  from  New  York. 
His  daughters.  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee  and  Misses 
Florence  and  Jean  Hush,  remained  there  at  their 
various  studies. 

Mr.  A.  J.  McCone.  of  Virginia  City,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Hamilton  are  guests  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Davis,  of  New  York,  is  here  on  a 
pleasure  trip,  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  have  returned 
from  New  York. 

Mrs.  Luke  Robinson  has  moved  to  26-26  Steiner 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  are  enjoying  an 
outing  at  Paso  Robles. 

Senator  George  C.  Perkins  has  gone  to  Washing- 
ton to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  Congress. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  have  returned 
from  Belvedere,  and  are  at  their  home,  1303  Page 
Street.  Mrs.  Scott  will  receive  on  the  second  and 
third  Wednesdays. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  and  Miss  Marion  Jones 
arrived  from  Santa  Monica  on  Monday,  and  are 
guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  has  returned  from  Arizona- 
He  will  remain  here  for  about  a  fortnight  longer. 

Mr.  James  Augustus  Beckett  has  given  up  his  posi- 
tion in  the  London,  Paris,  and  American  Bank  and 
is  going  to  New  York  city  to  spend  the  winter  with 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Arnold  Marcus. 

Mr.  Bruce  Cartwright.  Jr.,  of  Honolulu,  is  a  guest 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, returned  from  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  William  H.  Avery  has  returned  from  a  brief 
trip  to  New  York  city,  and  is  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Dr.  William  G.  Mizner,  Mr.  Addison  Mizner,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  Mizner  have  gone  north  to  join  their 
brother,  Mr.  Edgar  Mizner,  in  the  Alaskan  mines. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elbridge  Durbrow  are  guests,  for  the 
winter,  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Tobin  and  Mr  R.  C.  Tobin, 
Jr.,  were  among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Rhodes  has  returned  from  the 
East  and  is  passing  the  winter  at  The  Colonial. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Cusbing  visited  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Thomas  visited  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Blossom  and  the  Misses  Blossom, 
of  Red  Bluff,  are  guests  for  a  few  weeks  at  The 
Colonial. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  A.  D.  Shepard,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Brantley,  of  Stanford,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Griffin,  of 
Denver. 

Mrs.  Margeret  Irvine,  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  have  returned  from  their  tour  of 
Europe  and  are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  Mr. 
Callaghan  Byrne  will  go  to  Los  Angeles  in  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  Warren  A.  Payne  was  a  guest  during  the 
week  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Among  the  winter's  guests  at  The  Colonial  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bush  Finnell,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Sweasey, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Kohlberg. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Wright  was  a  recent  visitor  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Smith,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Morrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Ring,  Miss  Elma 
V.  Ball,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Stoneberger,  Mr.  C.  R.  Sargent, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Ward,  Mrs.  George  Wolters, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Wolters. 


Naval  Hospital,  relieving  Assistant-Surgeon  W.  B. 
Grove,  V.  S.  N.,  who  is  ordered  to  the  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Whiting,  wife  of  Captain  W.  H.  Whiting, 
U.  S.  N..  arrived  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  from  Mare 
Island  a  few  days  ago. 

Major  George  C.  Reid,  U.  S.  M.  C,  registered  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  from  Washington  early  in  the 
week. 

Captain  William  E.  Dougherty.  First  Infantry.  U. 
S.  A.,  from  the  Hoopa  Reservation,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Second-Lieutenant  Dana  W.  Kilburn,  First  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  from  the  Presidio 
on  topographical  service. 

Lieutenant  Walter  S.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N„  has  been 
appointed  inspector  and  instructor  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Division.  California  Naval  Militia. 

Lieutenant  C.  A.  Clarke.  U.  S.  N..  retired,  last 
attached  to  the  Thetis,  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  for 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  Loring.  wife  of  Major  Leonard  Y.  Loring. 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and  Miss  Loring.  are  visiting 
friends  in  Los  Angeles. 

Cadet  William  R.  White,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Mon- 
terey, spent  a  few  days  early  in  the  week  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

Lieutenant  A.  T.  Dean,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  a  month's  leave  of  absence,  with 
permission  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  two  months. 

The  Governor  of  California,  through  his  adjutant- 
general,  has  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
for  the  Lrnited  States,  to  take  back  the  Camanche 
and  give  to  this  State  the  Marion  and  the  Pinta  for 
the  use  of  the  naval  militia,  the  Marion  to  stay  here 
and  the  Pinta  to  be  sent  to  San  Diego. 

Second- Lieutenant  -Charles  L.  Bent,  First  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  from  the  Pre- 
sidio on  war-map  duty. 

Captain  Charles  B.  Thompson,  Assistant- Quarter- 
master, U.  S.  A.,  has  reported  at  the  Presidio  for 
duty  in  this  department.  He  was  ordered  here  from 
Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio. 

The  Alert  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  Tuesday  from 
San  Jo^e  de  Guatemala.  She  will  arrive  here  within 
a  few  days. 

Assistant-Surgeon  John  Le  Phillips,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
here  from  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  on  a  six  weeks' 
leave  of  absence,  and  is  staying  at  The  Colonial. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Lieutenant  George  W.  Kirkraan,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant-Commander' C.  P.  Perkins,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  Ensign  Newton  McCully, 
U.  S.  N. 


ART  NOTES. 


USE    ONLY 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Lieutenant-Commander  Jefferson  F.  Moser,  U.  S. 
N.,  of  the  Albatross,  is  registered  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Captain  Charles  Humphreys  and  Lieutenants 
Charles  A.  Bennett  and  George  T.  Patterson,  with 
Battery  D,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  will  leave 
Alcatraz  on  November  28th,  on  their  way  to  San 
Diego,  exchanging  with  Captain  Leopold  O.  Parker, 
Second- Lieutenant  Dennis  E.  Nolan,  and  Company 
H,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Assistant-Surgeon  J.  C.  Thompson,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  transferred  from  New  York  to  the  Mare  Island 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  B.  F.  Dunham,  of  Oakland, 
the  following  testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

The  estate  is  valued  at  about  three  hundred  thous- 
and dollars.  It  is  bequeathed,  share  and  share  alike, 
to  testator's  three  daughters,  Miss  Mary  C.  Dunham, 
Miss  Florence  E.  Dunham,  and  Miss  Ruth  A.  Dun- 
ham. The  latter  is  a  minor  and  the  will  names  her 
two  elder  sisters  as  guardians  until  she  becomes  of 
age.  The  executors  named  are  Mr.  Bruce  Hayden, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Andrew  Carrigan,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Mr.  Sanford  Bennett,  of  Alameda. 


An  excellent  opportunity  to  invest  in  good  San 
Francisco  real  estate  will  be  afforded  by  the  referee's 
sale  of  property  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
Thomas  Mootry,  Jr.,  which  will  be  conducted  by  G. 
H.  Umbsen  &  Co.,  at  their  salesroom  on  December 
15th.  Three  parcels  will  be  offered,  consisting  of 
property  on  Hayes  and  Gough  Streets,  bringing  in  a 
rental  of  $276  ;  on  Page  and  Octavia  Streets,  with  a 
rental  of  $67  ;  and  on  Bay  and  Dupont  Streets,  with 
a  rental  of  $57  per  month.  The  sale  is  advertised 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

After  a  lingering  and  painful  illness  of  five  years 

Mrs.  Mary  Mumford  Barnes  died  on  November  17th 

at  her  home,  821  Sutter  Street.     The  deceased  was 

the  wife  of  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  and  mother  of 

District-Attorney  William  S.  Barnes  and  Mr.  John 

W.  Barnes.     Prior  to  her  illness  she  was  prominent 

in  church  and  charitable  matters,  and  her  demise  is 

mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.     The  interment 

took  place  on  Thursday  at  the  Odd  Fellows'  Ceme 

tery. 

»    ♦ — • 

A  grand  Swedish-American  bazaar  will  be  held  at 
Native  Sons'  Hall  from  November  30th  to  December 
4th  by  the  united  Swedish- American  societies  of  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the 
construction  of  their  social  hall  in  this  city.  There 
will  be  elaborate  programmes  presented  each  even- 
ing, and  on  Saturday  a  play  will  be  presented,  fol- 
lowed by  a  ball. 


Professor  D.  Cady  Eaton,  of  Yale,  who  has  just 
returned  from  France,  says  that  in  that  country  sculp- 
tors are  now  coloring  their  statues,  giving  them  the 
tints  the  subjects  had  in  life.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  Greeks  colored  their  statues  in  this  way  ; 
portions  of  colored  statues  were  recently  dug  from 
the  Acropolis,  but  they  faded  rapidly  on  exposure. 


Litde  Miss  Lucile  Kelley  and  Master  John  Robin- 
son, assisted  by  Master  Creed  Haymond  Brown 
with  his  phonograph,  organized  and  conducted  a 
fair  at  the  Lenox  on  November  23d.  The  sum  of 
twenty  dollars  was  realized  and  was  donated  to  the 
Thanksgiving  fund  of  the  American  Volunteers  and 
the  Salvation  Army. 


The  Art  Association. 

The  thirty-eighth  exhibition  of  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Association  opened  on  Thursday,  November 
18th,  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  where  a 
reception  was  given  by  the  members.  There  are 
nearly  three  hundred  pictures  on  exhibition.  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Huntington,  Mrs.  L.  Carrigan,  Mrs.  Alplieus 
Bull,  Mr.  Lewis  Gerstle,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  Dr.  L.  Bazet,  and  Mr.  J.  Stern 
have  loaned  some  valuable  paintings  from  their  pri- 
vate galleries.  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  presented  an  ex- 
cellent programme  of  concert  music,  which  was 
rendered  by  Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra.  Con- 
certs will  be  given  every  Thursday  evening,  ending 
on  December  23d.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  daily 
until  that  time. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  In- 
stitute of  Art  on  Wednesday  evening,  November 
24th,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman.  A 
large  and  fashionable  audience  was  present.  The 
paintings  on  exhibition  by  the  Art  Association  are 
attracting  many  visitors.  The  next  concert  will  be 
given  on  Thursday  evening,  December  2d.  The 
programme  of  the  concert  was  as  follows  : 

Organ  overture,  "  MatrimonioSegreto,"  Cimarosa, 
Mr.  Emilio  Cruells  ;  offertorium,  "  Ecce  Deus  Sal- 
vator  Metis,"  Clifton,  Mr.  Marion  Wigmore  (Mr.  R. 
Fletcher  Tilton,  accompanist) ;  song,  "  Merrily  1 
Roam,"  Schleiffarth,  Miss  R.  Levison  ;  violoncello, 
nocturno,  op,  43,  Golterman,  Mr.  Albert  W.  Niel- 
sen.; song,  "Asthore,"  Trotere,  Miss  Emily  M. 
Spencer;  organ,  "Song  Without  Words,"  Men- 
delssohn, Mr.  Emilio  Cruells  ;  song,  "  The  Gladia- 
tor," J.  H.  Adams,  Mr.  Marion  Wigmore  ;  song, 
"  Thine  Only,"  Bohm,  Miss  R.  Levison ;  violon- 
cello, "Simple  Aveu,"  Thome,  Mr.  Albert  W. 
Nielsen  ;  song,  "  Good-Bye,  Sweet  Day,"  Vannah, 
Mi^s  Emily  M.  Spencer  ;  organ,  "  Marche  Triomph- 
ale,"  Verdi,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells. 


The  Bohemian  Club  will  open  its  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  artist  members  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
with  a  reception  to  members  and  the  ladies  accom- 
panying them.  A  second  reception  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  December  4th,  to  all  persons  having  cards 
of  invitation  from  members.  The  artists  who  will 
exhibit  pictures  are  William  Keith,  Theodore  Wores, 
Carl  von  Perbandt,  Fred  Yates,  John  A.  Stanton, 
Chris  Jorgenson,  Thomas  Hill,  Henry  Raschen,  H. 
R.  Bloomer,  Joseph  Strong,  C.  D.  Robinson,  J.  W. 
Clawson,  C.  C.  Judson,  Meyer  Straus,  Charles  R0H0 
Peters,  A.  F.  Matthews,  Thaddeus  Welch,  L.  P. 
Latimer,  Otto  d'Aubertin,  Harry  Stuart  Fonda, 
Am£dee  Joullin,  Gordon  Ross,  and  a  few  others  as 
yet  unentered. 

Fred  Yates's  portrait  of  Mr.  Lathrop  McClure  has 
been  removed  from  Vickery's,  and  is  now  in  Mr. 
Yates's  studio. 

Oscar  Kunath's  pastel  allegory,  "Eve,"  which  is 
attracting  much  attention,  may  be  seen  at  Morris  & 
Kennedy's. 

The  Real  Estate  Record,  is  a  bright  periodical 
published  monthly  in  this  city  by  G.  H.  Urnbsen  5: 
Co.  It  is  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  San  Fran- 
cisco real  estate.  The  November  number  is  now 
being  distributed. 

Fine  Display  of  Art-Goods. 

Messrs.  S.  &  G.  Gump,  No.  113  Geary  Street,  have 
just  begun  to  show  their  European  importations  for 
this  season,  and  invite  their  patrons  and  the  public 
to  view  the  many  fine  and  interesting  novelties 
received  and  unpacked  so  far. 


—  The  best  advertisement  of  Huber's  Del 
Monte  Orchestra  is  its  music.  Telephone  :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE: 

fCBIFORC   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808. 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES ! 


Educational. 


MR.  H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Having  just    finished    a    special     course    Id 
singing  with 

MR.  WM.  SHAKESPEARE, 

of  London,  will  resume  teaching  Aug.  36tb. 
1434  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1718     SACRAMENTO     STREET. 

French,  German,  and   English  School  for  Girls.     Term 
begins  August  2d. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A..  Principal. 

E.    M.    ROSNER, 

ADVANCED    PT/FIXS    FOR    PIANO. 

Address  529  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031. 

MISS    MARJORIE    R.   JOHNSON, 

Accompanist  and  Teacher  of  Piano. 

Engagements  for  Concerts,  Receptions,  etc. 
614  Sntter  Street. 

For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.    M.    ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS, 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031.     Residence,  529  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Five  dollars  is  a  popular 
sum  to  expend  for  a  holiday 
gift.  It  will  buy  one  of  the 
Eastern  Kodak  Company's 
cameras.     Instruction  free. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7    Kearny  St.  Opticians. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  members  of  the 
British  nobility  who  have  opened  shops  in  London  is 
one  who  has  inserted  the  following  advertisement  in  a 
leading  church  paper  :  "A  lord  will  supply,  post  free, 
chickens  at  3s.  gd.,  ducks  at  4s.  6d.,  rabbits  at  2s.  2d. 
per  pair,  turkeys  from  5s.,  and  geese  from  4s.  6d., 
trussed  for  the  table." 

WARNING. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Sellers  is  not  a  carrier  for  the 
Argonaut  and  is  In  no  way  connected  with 
this  paper.  We  will  not  be  responsible  for 
any  money  paid  him,  as  he  has  no  authority 
from  us  to  transact  any  business  in  our  name. 
THE  ARGONAUT  PURLISHING  CO. 


Eddie  Foy  is  singing  a  "  Klondike  "  song  in  "In 
I  Gay  New  York." 


SAT1SFACTORT  TO  THE   EVE  AND  THE  EAR,  THE 

BYRON  MAUZY  S&E* 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


1897-1898 


WILL   RUN 


San  Francisco 

St.    LOUiS    »nd 

Chicago 

THROUGH 

I...-    Angeles,    Kl     P:no,    Fort    Worth,    nml 
Little  Rook 

TWICE    A    WEEK 

FROM  SAM  FRANCISCO, 

Monday*  J*'"1  Thursdays,  5:  .10  p.  111. 
FROM  LOS   AXGELES, 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10:30  a.  m. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


The  superb  service,  that  for  the  past  three  seasons  has 
n^.de  tills  train  the  most  popular  in  America,  will  be  con- 
tinued.    No  extra  cost. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due   to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

( M ain  Line.  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

leave    I        From  October  i4,  1897.        I   arrive 

8.45A 
10.45  a 


*6."oo  a    Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations 

7  00  a     Benicia,  Suisun.  and  Sacramento. . . . 
Marysville.    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5-45  p 

Vacavilleand  Rurasey 8.45  P 

Martinez,  San  Ramoo.  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6 .  15  r 

Atlantic  Express.  Ogden  and  East...         8.45  P 
Niles,  San  Jose.  Stockton,  lone.  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 415  P 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7-»5  p 

New  Orleans  Express.  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno.  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara.  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno »* .  15  P 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *o.oo  p 

M  aitinez  and  Way  Stations 7-45  * 

Livermore.   Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Viialia *-IS  * 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        g .  15  a 
4  00  P     Benicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento IO  45  A 

4.30  p     Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

4  30  P     Lalhrop.  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave   (for    Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles..         7-45  A 
4  30  P     Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

Vs. 30  P    "Sunset  Limited."  Los   Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $'0. 15  a 

6.00  P     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9-45  A 

6  00  P     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7  45  a 

18. 00  p    Vallejo T7-45  ' 

8  00  p     Oregon  Express.  Sacramento,  Marys- 

viUe,    Redding,    Portland,      Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

SAN  LEANURO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


7.00  A 


7.00  A 

7.3O  A 


3°* 


•8.30  A 
9.OO  A 


9.OO  * 

*I.OO  P 
I.30  P 
2.00    P 

4.OO    P 


i*6.00  A- 
8.00  A 
9.CO  A 
IO.OO  A 
1 1 1 .  CO  A 
I12.OOM 
II  ,00  P 
13.00  P 
4.OO  P 
5-00  P 
5-30  P 
7-00  P 
S.OO  P 
9.OO   P 

tf»-i5  ?J 


Melrose,  Seminary    Park, 
FlTCHBURG,  ElMHTRST, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

LbANDKO,    ESTTJDILLO, 

Lorenzo,  Chekrv, 

and 

Havwards. 

1  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
f  Krom  Niles. 


7-I5A 

'9-45  A 

10.45  A 

11.45  A 

"-45  p 

ri.45  P 

Jz-45  P 

'4-45  P 

'5-45  P 

6.15  P 

7-45  p 

8.45  p 

9-45  P 

10.50  P 

tfl2.O0   P 


COA.ST   DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Fool  of  Market  Street.) 

8. 15  a  Newark,  Centerville.  San  Jose,  Fel- 
ton,    Boulder   Creek,   Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  p 

"2  15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io-5o  a 

4.15  p     Newark,  San  Jose,  and  Los  Gatos...         9.20A 
tn.45  p     Hunters'    Excursion,   San  Jose   and 

Way  Stations \7-z°  r 

CREEK  ROOTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO -Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.I5  9.00        II.OO  A.M.,      Jl.OO      *2-00      I3-O0 

•4.00  I5.00      *6.00  P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—         *6oo      8.00 

10  00  a.  m.    ti2.oo   *i.ool2.oo   *3.oo  t4.oo  *5.QOP.  M. 


Friend — "How  do  you  get  along  with  the  cook- 
ing?" The  bride—"  Admirably  !  I  blame  it  on  the 
range." — Puck. 

She—  "I'm  sorry  to  hear  you've  lost  your  patient, 
Dr.  Jones."  He—"  But  he  was  ill  a  long,  long 
time  !  " — Punch. 

"  Pounder  has  bad  to  go  out  of  the  band." 
"What  was  the  trouble?"  "He  has  got  too  fat  to 
balance  the  bass-drum." — Chicago  Record. 

"Our  organist  has  an  easy  time  of  it."  "In 
what  way?"  "When  he  wants  his  wheel  pumped 
up  he  attaches  it  to  the  organ."— Chicago  Record. 

Hc—"\  suppose  if  your  father  found  me  here  he 
would  kick  me  out  of  the  door?"  She—  "Oh,  I 
don't  know  :  papa's  punting  is  wretched." — Detroit 
Journal. 

Jill— "Is  Gill  a  good  judge  of  cigars?"  Bill— 
"  I  think  he  must  be.  He  had  two  last  night  and  he 
gave  me  one.  He  must  have  kept  the  best  one." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Hall—"  What  are  you  doing  now  ?  "  Gall— "Oh, 
I'm  making  a  house-to-house  canvass  to  ascertain 
why  people  don't  want  to  buy  a  new  patent  clothes- 
wringer."—  Chicago  News. 

"  The  horse  has  another  point  of  superiority  over 
the  wheel."  "What  is  it?"  "When  a  horse  is 
getiing  ready  to  shy  at  anything,  you  can  tell  it  by 
his  ears." — Chicago  Record. 

"  Darling,"  he  cried.  "  I  can  not  live  without  you." 
"  But,"  she  replied,  "  my  father  is  bankrupt."  "In 
that  case."  he  despondently  replied,  "  I  guess  I'll  go 
and  shoot  myself."— Chicago  News. 

Teacher — "Don't  any  of  you  know  how  to  find 
mountains  on  the  map?  Now.  look  at  this  map  of 
Alaska.  What  is  that  row  or  chain  of  dark,  round 
spots?"     Class  in  chorus— "Nuggets  !  "  —Puck. 

Bowery  Bill—"  Say  !  young  feller,  you  out  to  stop 
smokin'  cigarettes.  Dry  ain't  good  fer  yer."  Cholly 
— "  W-why  not  ?"  Bowery  Bill — "  Look  how  nerv- 
ous yer  get  just  'cause  a  genTman  asks  yer  fer  a 
light."— Puck. 

"Boswell,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  meeting  the  biog- 
rapher on  the  street.  "  I  have  been  reading  your 
manuscripts.  There  is  a  greit  deal  about  yourself 
in  them.  They  s^em  to  me  to  be  Youmoirs  rather 
than  Memoirs." — Puck. 

She—"  But  surely  you  believe  that  the  sins  of  the 
father  are  visited  on  the  children?"  He — "Rather. 
My  governor  promised  to  let  me  have  a  fiver  this 
morning:  but  he  lost  it  at  poktr  last  night,  so  I 
didn't  get  it  !  "—Punch. 

She — "  If  you  could  have  one  wish,  what  would  it 
be?"  He— "It  would  be  that— that — oh,  if  I  only 
dared  to  tell  yo  1  what  it  would  be  !  "  She — "  Well, 
go  on.  Why  do  you  suppose  I  brought  up  the  wish- 
ing subject  ?  " — Chicago  Arews. 

Miss  Quickstep— ■"  What  part  of  town  are  we 
i  driving  through,  Mr.  Fibble  ? "  Fweddy  —  "I 
haven't  the  least  idea."  Miss  Quickstep—"  I  was 
aware  of  that.  Still,  I  thought  it  possible  you 
might  know  what  part  of  town  we  are  driving 
through." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Miss  Ancient  Wanliman  (suddenly  awakening) — 
"  I  see  you  have  my  pocket-book  ;  but  there's  very 
little  money  in  that  compared  with  what  1  have  in 
bank."  Burglar  (gruffly) — "Well,  there  ain't  no 
way  to  git  that ! "  Miss  Ancient  Wantiman — 
"  H'm  !     Are  you  a  single  man  ?  " — Puck. 

"  Bonis,  in  your  last  novel  you  spoil  the  story  by 
raising,  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  hero 
and  heroine,  who  certainly  ought  to  have  married 
each  other."  "I  couldn't  help  it,  Naggus.  My 
wife  insisted  that  I  was  the  hero  of  the  story  myself, 
and  she  got  jealous  of  the  heroine."  —  Chicago 
Tribune. 


COAST   DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


tn 


55  a     San   Jose"    and   Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6  55  a 

00  a  San  Jose,  Tres  Pino's.  Santa  Croz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4-^5  P 

40  a     San  Josi  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  A 

30  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

30  p    San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park. 
Santa    Clara,    San     Jos£,    Gflxoy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 
Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove. .....     '10.40  a 

15  P  San  Jos<S  and  Principal  Way  Stations  *9.oo  A 
.15  p  San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9  45  a 
,00  p  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  1 .30  p 
30  P     San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  P 

.30  p     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 7.30  P 

,45  p     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


a  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

t  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

|f  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

M  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  §  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion.   


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

,  Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBEB  &  CO. 
and  8tockton  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


A  Cough,  Cold,  or  Soke  Throat  requires 
immediateattention.  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  " 
will  invariably  give  relief. 


St^dman's  Soothing  Powders  for  fifty  years  the 
most  popular  English  remedy  for  teething  babies  and 
feverish  children.  . 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  StreeL 

L.  M.  Fletcher.  General  Agent 


~PACIfJ£- 


Establislud  fgjo. 


Teleplume,  Main  No.  43. 


W.  C.  Wright. 


C.  S.  Wright. 


N.    CRAY   &   CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-646  Sacramento  St..  Cor.  Webb, 


Embalming  a  Specialty. 


San  Francisco 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL,  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL,  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J£-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


CHEAP    FUEL 


Heats  any  stove,  farnace  or  prate.  One-half  <  nea- 
rer than  coal  or  wood  Makes  a  perfect  gas  out 
of  oil.  No  smoke,  odor  or  noise.  Positively  safe. 
IV  e  want  aeents  on  salary  or  commission. 

Write  us  for  catalog  of  prices  and  terms. 

Standard  M'f  g  Co.  934  Cedar  Ave.  Cleveland  0. 


SOME    PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST    PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 


Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Cull  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

"  6  "     3.00 

3  "     ... 


Sunday  C:dl 12  ' 

Weekly  Call 12  ' 


'  5° 
.65 
1.50 


Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 

CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse— 520   Seventh    St.        San  Francisco. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.   F. 
Deals  in-  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box.  2329. 

BONBSTELIj     cfe     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


arfd-^p^.i    4C1-403  Sansome  St. 


!l 


PIPERHE1D5IECR 
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The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XLI.      No.  1082. 


San  Francisco,  December  6,  1897. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  Pub- 
lisliedevery  week  at  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  by  tlic  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  :  six  montIis,$2^j  ;  tlcree months,  $f,fo; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  ■Sj-00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50 per year,  or  jo  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  wJurm  all  orders  from 
i/ie  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
slumldgiz'e  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  A  merican  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in  t/te  United  States  or  Europe.  No 
traveling  canvassers  employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Editorial  Department  thus: 
"  Editors  Argonaut,  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 
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"  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal" 

Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "The  Argonaut 
Publisldng  Company ." 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  The  International  News  Co., 
y  Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane;  American  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agency,  Trafalgar  Buildings,  Northumberland  Az'enue ;  Tlte  United  States 
Exchange,  Q  Strand,  Clearing  Cross,  In  Paris,  at  37  Az'enue  de  I'Opera. 
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This   week  the  Fifty-Fifth  Congress  assembles  in  its  first 
,  regular  session.     The  party  complexion  of 

Laid  Out  the  two  Houses  will  vary  but  little  from  that 

for  Congress.  0f  tne  special  session  which  adjourned  in 
July.  The  only  probable  change  in  the  Senate  will  result  in 
the  seating  of  a  senator  from  Oregon  to  succeed  Senator 
Mitchell,  whose  term  expired  last  March,  and  whose  suc- 
cessor was  not  seated  in  the  special  session.  Presuming  on 
a  new  Republican  senator  from  lhat  State,  the  Senate  will 
be  composed  of  44  Republicans,  34  Democrats,  7  Populists, 
and  5  silver  Republicans.  At  least  two  changes  appear  in 
the  membership  of  the  House,  consequent  upon  the  deaths 
of  William  S.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  and  Sefch  L.  Milliken, 
of  Maine.  The  latter  place,  we  believe,  remains  Repub- 
lican, while  as  to  the  former  we  are  not  informed.     If  Hol- 


man's  district  has  returned  a  Democrat,  the  House  should 
stand  204  Republicans,  123  Democrats,  16  Fusionists,  14 
Populists,  and  3  silver  Republicans — a  clear  Republican 
majority  of  25.  Administration  measures  of  a  partisan 
character  should,  therefore,  be  safe  in  the  House  but  uncer- 
tain in  the  Senate.  The  tariff  having  been  settled  for  some 
years  by  the  action  of  the  Fifty- Fourth  Congress,  there  is 
liable  to  be  a  dearth  of  strictly  partisan  measures,  and 
almost  any  combinations  may  be  expected  upon  the  im- 
portant questions  which  promise  to  be  taken  up. 

The  matters  which  must  claim  precedence  are  the 
currency,  Cuban  affairs,  and  Hawaiian  annexation.  Con- 
cerning the  currency,  explicit  recommendations  will  doubt- 
less appear  in  the  President's  message.  The  tone  they  will 
take  is  uncertain.  Secretary  Gage,  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, has  formulated  a  plan,  originally  supposed  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  administration,  although  late  rumors  say 
that  it  will  not  receive  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent because  it  abandons  the  hope  of  international  bimetal- 
lism. An  outline  of  Secretary  Gage's  plan  presents  the  five 
following  propositions  : 

1.  To  create  an  issue  and  redemption  division  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  charge  it  with  5125.000  000  in  gold  and  the  coined  silver 
and  bullion  held  for  the  redemption  of  silver  certificates  and  the  Treas- 
ury notes  of  1890. 

2.  To  refund  the  outstanding  government  bonded  obligations  in  2K 
per  cent,  bonds,  and  sanction  the  use  of  these  by  national  banks,  to 
their  par  value,  as  a  basis  of  their  note  circulation. 

3.  To  reduce  the  capital  on  which  national  banks  may  be  organized 
to  $25,000,  and  fix  the  tax  on  their  note  circulation  at  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

4.  To  fund  5200.000,000  of  greenbacks,  as  rapidly  as  offered  to  the 
department  by  the  banks,  in  2%  percent,  gold  bonds,  and  retain  the 
greenbacks  in  the  department  of  issue  to  be  issued  again  only  upon 
gold  deposits. 

5.  To  allow  the  banks  to  issue  other  notes — in  addition  to  those 
secured  by  bonds — without  security,  beyond  the  bank's  assets,  to  the 
amount  of  one-quarter  of  their  capital,  the  government  to  guarantee 
such  notes  and  protect  itself  by  a  protection  fund  accumulated  by  a 
tax  of  2  per  cent,  a  year  upon  such  circulation,  the  government  to 
have  a  first  lien  on  bank  assets,  and  no  bank-notes  to  be  of  less  denomi- 
nation than  ten  dollars. 

The  Sherman-Hatch  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii 
will  be  presented  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  or  rejection. 
There  are  few  straws  showing  which  way  the  Senate  breeze 
is  blowing.  Such  bills  and  resolutions  as  were  introduced 
in  the  House  last  summer  were  promptly  buried  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  which  was  also  the  fate  of  the 
annexation  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Morgan.  If 
ratification  prevails,  it  will  bring  a  mass  of  legislation  in  its 
wake,  which  will  occupy  much  time  and  attention.  Some 
form  of  government  must  be  immediately  provided  for  the 
islands,  and  the  status  of  Hawaiians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Portuguese  under  the  new  conditions  must  be  defined. 
Consequent  upon  annexation  will  also  be  necessary  pro- 
visions for  the  fortification  and  defense  of  the  new  territory. 
A  poll  of  the  Senate,  announced  November  1  ith,  gave  61 
for  ratification  and  2S  opposed  or  undecided. 

Cuban  affairs  will  prove  a  tempting  subject  for  members 
inclined  to  jingoism.  The  President's  message  is  expected 
to  urge  a  conservative  policy,  and  advise  delay  until  a 
reasonable  time  has  elapsed  in  which  Spain  can  demonstrate 
her  good  faith  in  the  reform  policy  which  she  has  adopted 
toward  Cuba  in  deference  to  the  insistence  of  the  United 
States.  The  temper  of  the  Senate  on  the  question  can  only 
be  gathered  from  its  action  on  the  resolution  introduced  last 
April  by  Mr.  Morgan  to  the  effect  "  that  a  condition  of  public 
war  exists  between  the  government  of  Spain  and  the  gov- 
ernment proclaimed  and  for  some  time  maintained  by  force 
of  arms  by  the  people  of  Cuba,"  and  "  that  the  United  States 
shall  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  contending 
powers,  according  to  each  all  the  rights  of  belligerents." 
Senator  Hale  moved  a  reference  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  34  to  19 — 35  senators  not  voting.  Senator  Fair- 
banks proposed  an  amendment  striking  out  all  but  the  re- 
solving clause  and  inserting  a  resolution  expressing  a 
friendly  spirit  toward  both  parties  and  tendering  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  peace.  This 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  35  to  1 5,  and  the  Senate  at 
once  took  up  Mr.  Morgan's  resolution  and  passed   it   by  a 


vote  of  41  to  14.  The  outlook  is  favorable  for  similar  action 
in  the  coming  Congress. 

We  are  told  that  a  general  arbitration  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  is  being  negotiated  with  a  prospect  of  reaching  the 
Senate  this  session.  As  it  will  be  little  more  than  a  declara- 
tion of  good  intentions,  it  may  be  ratified.  The  new  treaty 
will  specially  provide  that  "national  honor,  national  integ- 
rity, and  vital  political  interests  "  are  not  to  be  the  subjects 
of  arbitration.  This  clause  is  intended  to  exempt  the  settle- 
ment of  boundary  questions  and  the  Monroe  doctrine  from 
being  made  subjects  of  arbitrament. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that 
Federal  Law  '  ^e  aPPea*  °f  Durrant  to  the  Federal  courts 
'in  the  was  without  merit ;  but  the  question  arises 

Durrant  Case,  whether  a  second  appeal  and  many  suc- 
cessive appeals  may  not  be  taken,  and  the  day  of  execution 
thereby  be  postponed  indefinitely.  The  attorneys  for 
Durrant,  at  the  time  of  applying  to  the  circuit  court,  sug- 
gested that  such  a  course  might  be  pursued,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  Judge  Bahrs  to  set  the  trial  of  the  Minnie  Williams 
case  may  lead  them  to  attempt  to  follow  such  a  course.  The 
supreme  court  w^ould  probably  prevent  such  appeals  becom- 
ing numerous  by  inflicting  a  penalty  upon  the  attorneys  for 
taking  up  the  time  of  an  already  overworked  tribunal  with 
appeals  lhat  were  clearly  frivolous.  But  now  that  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  law,  as  it  stands,  may 
be  used  to  delay  if  not  defeat  justice,  it  is  far  wiser  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  law,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
all  question. 

Felonies  and  misdemeanors  committed  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  State  are  properly  matters  to  be  considered  by 
the  State  tribunals.  They  can  be  brought  before  the  Fed- 
eral courts  only  on  the  plea  that  the  accused  has  been 
denied  some  right  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  proper  that  this  right  should  be  so  protected, 
since  in  this  way  only  can  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  be  secured.  But  it  is  not  proper  that 
this  right  should  be  made  an  instrument  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice. 

By  providing  that  this  right  should  be  claimed  by  a 
person  accused  of  crime  at  the  time  of  his  arraignment  and. 
before  proceeding  to  trial,  there  would  be  a  guarantee  that 
it  would  be  resorted  to  only  in  good  faith.  The  accused,  at 
the  time  of  his  arraignment,  could,  by  the  proper  plea, 
object  to  the  statute  under  which  he  is  accused,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  in  violation  of  some  provision  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Should  the  trial  court  rule  against  this 
contention,  an  appeal  could  be  taken  to  the  Federal  courts 
within  a  reasonable  period,  as  sixty  days,  and  there  the 
question  would  be  finally  settled.  The  same  action  might 
be  taken  where  any  step  in  the  proceedings  is  claimed  to  be 
unconstitutional,  a  reasonable  time  limitation  within  which 
the  action  is  to  be  commenced  being  fixed.  Should  the 
accused  not  take  action  within  the  time  limited,  he  should 
be  considered  as  having  waived  the  right.  Such  proceedings 
should  have  precedence  upon  the  dockets  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  speedy  determination 
of  the  question  at  issue,  and,  in  case  the  statute  is  sustained, 
the  trial  court  could  proceed  with  the  case.  The  question 
having  once  been  decided  by  the  Kederal  courts,  the  accused 
should  have  no  further  recourse  to  them.  By  such  provi- 
sions the  rights  of  the  prisoner  would  be  thoroughly  pro- 
tected, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  rights  of  the  community 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Some  time  ago  Congress  created  a  commission  to  revise 
and  codify  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
matter  that  may  well  receive  the  attention  of  that  commis- 
sion. 

As  the  Congressional  session  approaches,  the  newspapers 
are  filled  with  predictions  of  annexation  as 
an  accomplished  fact.  Even  those  opposed 
to  annexation  seem  inclined  to  think  that  the 
treaty  will  be  ratified.  We  earnestly  hope  not.  The  Argo- 
naut has  so  often  expressed  its  views   in  opposition  t 
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fatal  departure  from  the  traditional  policy  of  our  forefathers 
that  it  is  needless,  perhaps  useless,  for  us  to  repeat  our  ar- 
guments now.  But  we  would  like  to  point  out  to  those 
optimistic  annexationists  who  believe  that  Mr.  McKinley's 
treaty  will  be  ratified  at  once  by  a  docile  House  and  a  syco- 
phantic Senate,  that  there  is  sometimes  delay  in  ratifying 
treaties.  Alaska  is  continental  and  contiguous,  and  the 
opposition  was  by  no  means  so  strong  as  is  that  to  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii.  Vet  the  Senate  deliberated  for  three 
months  before  it  ratified  the  treaty,  and  the  House  took  four 
months  more  before  it  would  appropriate  the  money  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  transfer. 

The  case  of  Santo  Domingo  is  even  more  striking.  Its 
annexation  was  a  pet  project  with  President  Grant,  and  he 
was  at  that  time  the  nation's  idol.  President  Grant  secured 
a  treaty  of  annexation  from  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
November  29,  1869.  He  sent  it  to  the  Senate,  that  body 
held  it  for  seven  months,  and  rejected  it  on  June  30, 
1870.  In  his  next  annual  message,  President  Grant  re- 
turned to  the  subject,  and  requested  permission  to  send 
commissioners  to  Dominica  for  negotiating  another  treaty. 
This  permission  was  reluctantly  granted  after  an  acrimonious 
debate  in  the  Senate,  and  the  House  concurred  only  after 
stipulating  that  nothing  in  the  resolution  should  be  construed 
as  committing  Congress  to  the  policy  of  annexation.  Again 
President  Grant  sent  a  completed  treaty  to  the  Senate  on 
April  5,  1 87 1.  The  Senate  again  considered  it,  and  again 
refused  to  ratify  it.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  attempt  of  President  Grant  to  annex  Santo  Domingo 
extended  over  a  period  of  over  two  years,  and  finally  failed. 
It  is  therefore  at  least  reasonable  to  expect  that  President 
McKinley's  treaty  will  not  be  ratified  instantaneously.  As' 
the  Argonaut  has  before  remarked,  if  Ulysses  Grant,  the 
great  general,  the  successful  soldier,  the  idol  of  his  country- 
men, could  not  succeed  in  a  project  so  dear  to  him  as  was 
that  of  annexing  Santo  Domingo,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  President  McKinley  will  not  find  the  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii  accomplished  without  some  delay  and 
difficulty. 

Already  there  are  signs  of  opposition.  Senator  Jones,  of 
Arkansas,  is  the  leader  of  the  silver  Democrats.  He  is  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee,  and  as 
he  was  the  close  friend  of  Bryan,  there  naturally  is  little 
love  lost  between  him  and  Mr.  McKinley.  He  will  do  all 
he  can  to  oppose  this  project  of  the  President.  Jones  will 
organize  a  phalanx  among  the  Democratic  silver  senators. 
Inasmuch  as  the  President  needs  all  the  votes  he  can  get 
in  the  parti-colored  Senate  to  carry  out  the  new  currency 
reform  plans  of  himself  and  Secretary  Gage,  Senator  Jones 
and  the  silver  senators  can  seriously  embarrass  him. 
They  will  not  scruple  to  do  so.  Another  vigorous  oppo- 
nent of  annexation  will  be  Senator  White,  of  California. 
Senator  White  has  announced  himself  in  good  set  terms  as 
being  bitterly  opposed  to  the  treaty.  He  has  the  mental 
and  physical  make-up  necessary  to  make  a  fight  in  the 
Senate,  and  he  will  make  it.  We  say  physical  make-up,  be- 
cause, before  this  matter  is  settled,  there  may  be  a  con- 
test of  physical  endurance  in  the  Senate.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  debate  can  be  closed  by  the  previous 
question.  There  is  no  such  rule  in  the  Senate — there  is 
no  way  of  shutting  oft  debate.  If  there  are  other  senators 
as  bitter  against  annexation  as  Senator  Jones  and  Senator 
White — and  there  certainly  are — it  is  possible  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  annexation  treaty,  or  even  the  passing  of  a  joint 
resolution  annexing  Hawaii,  may  be  postponed  indefinitely. 
The  senators  opposed  to  it  could  talk  against  the 
project  until  Mr.  McKinley's  term  expires  or  until  the 
crack  of  doom,  and  there  would  be  no  way  of  stopping 
them. 
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A  correspondent  sends  to  us  an  inquiry  which  brings  up 
some  interesting  matters  for  consideration. 
His  letter  is  as  follows  : 

U.  S.  S.  Monterey,  Mare  Island, 

November  21,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut  :    If  McKinley  had  died  on   March   1,   1897, 
who  would  have  become  President,  and  what  law  governs  such  a  con- 
tingency ;  i.  c,  the  death  of  a  President-elect  ? 

If  Hobart  and   McKinley  had  both   died  before  March  4th,  who 
would  then  have  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  ? 

Yours  truly,  S.  E.  M. 

The  second  question  raised  by  this  correspondent  is  one 
that  would  probably  cause  considerable  trouble  should  such 
an  improbable  contingency  actually  arise.  It  is  usual  in 
our  days,  in  drafting  those  constitutional  and  statutory'  pro 
visions  fixing  the  term  of  office  of  public  officials,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  term  shall  continue  until  a  successor  not  only 
has  been  duly  elected,  but  has  qualified.  The  United 
States  Constitution,  however,  provides  that  the  President 
"  shall  hold  his  office  during  a  term  of  four  years.'3  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  term  of  office  therefore  expired  on  March 
4th  by  the  time  limitation,  without  regard  to  the  election  or 
qualification  of  his  successor.  Had  McKinley  died  after 
-  e .^ctoral  college  had  declared  the  result  of  its  delibera- 


tions  and    before    March    4th,    there    would    have    been    a  I 
vacancy  in  the  Presidency. 

Under  the  condition  of  affairs  assumed  in  the  first  ques- 
tion, Hobart  would  have  qualified  as  Vice-President,  and 
then,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  constitution, 
would  have  qualified  as  President  and  assumed  the  duties  of 
that  office.  It  would  not  be  strictly  a  case  of  the  death  of 
a  President,  for,  until  he  qualified,  McKinley  was  not  Presi-  ' 
dent,  but  it  comes  within  the  intention  of  the  constitution, 
and  therefore  such  procedure  would  probably  be  followed. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  both  President-elect  and  .Vice- 
President-elect  the  case  becomes  much  more  complicated. 
The  constitution  provides  that  Congress  shall  legislate  to 
regulate  the  succession  in  case  of  the  inability  of  both 
President  and  Vice-President  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office.  Under  this  authority,  Congress  enacted  the  law  of 
March  1,  1792,  providing  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  or,  in  case  of  his  inability,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  should  succeed.  The  Secretary  of 
State  was  also  to  notify  the  governors  of  the  various  States 
to  appoint  or  call  an  election  for  electors  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

This  law  was  open  to  the  objection,  under  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  that  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  House,  expires  on  March  4th.  Al- 
though the  Senate  is  a  continuous  body,  its  organiza- 
tion expires  with  each  Congress.  There  would  there- 
fore be  no  President  or  Speaker  to  assume  the  duties 
during  the  interval  pending  the  declaration  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  new  election.  This  might  be  remedied  by  the 
President  calling  the  Senate  together  in  special  session  just 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  but  at  best  it  was 
a  haphazard  makeshift,  and  was  subject  to  much  adverse 
criticism  before  the  law  was  finally  changed  in  1S86. 

The  law  of  18S6,  which  is  still  in  force,  provides  that  "in 
case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the 
President  and  Vice-President,"  the  duties  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  beginning  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  law  removed  all  question  as  to  the  suc- 
cession except  under  the  circumstances  suggested.  Mc- 
Kinley and  Hobart  were  not  President  and  Vice-President 
until  March  4th  ;  they  had  no  right  to  assume  the  duties  of 
their  offices  until  they  had  qualified.  Under  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  the  vacancies  in  these  offices  would  have 
been  created  by  the  time  limitation  fixed  by  the  constitution, 
and  not  by  the  contingencies  provided  for  by  the  law  of 
18S6.  That  law  repealed  all  prior  statutes  on  the  subject, 
and  therefore  no  person  would  have  a  right  to  assume  the 
duties  of  President  Congress  could  not  be  convened 
legally,  and,  as  the  provision  requiring  a  special  election  was 
also  repealed,  there  would  be  no  machinery  for  choosing  a 
successor. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  House,  a  minority  report  of 
the  committee  proposed  to  add  "  or  whenever  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  become 
vacant."  This  would  have  cured  the  defect,  and  it  was  in 
the  earlier  law,  but  the  amendment  was  rejected.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  President  McKinley,  then  a  member 
of  the  House,  proposed  a  substitute  retaining  the  provisions 
of  the  old  law,  but  providing  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  meet  in  regular  session  on  March  4th  suc- 
ceeding the  election  of  its  members  and  proceed  imme- 
diately to  organize.  This  would  also  have  covered  the 
supposed  case ;  but  it  was  probably  rejected  largely  on 
account  of  the  requirement  of  a  special  election,  the  country 
having  grown  so  large  as  to  render  it  cumbersome,  if  not 
impracticable. 

This  is  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  American  people,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  not  sit  calmly  by  and  allow  things  to  drift. 
The  electoral  commission  is  an  illustration  of  handling  an 
unprecedented  situation  by  extra-legal  methods.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  would  probably  call  Congress  together,  and 
a  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  would  be  devised. 
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The  latest  advices  from  the  Klondike  are  contradictory7,  as 
the  correspondents  of  the  San  Francisco 
dailies  do  not  agree,  but  from  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  their  wordy  and  discordant 
tales,  the  situation  would  seem  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  the 
Federal  Government  in  sending  food  supplies  to  Dawson. 
The  latest  news  was  brought  by  a  party  of  twenty-five  men 
who  left  Dawson  on  October  16th  and  reached  Seattle  on 
November  28th.  They  went  up  the  Yukon  on  a  decrepit 
steamer  which  met  with  many  mishaps,  and  they  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  out  by  the  Dalton  trail.  Thomas 
Magee,  Sr.,  of  San  Francisco,  was  in  the  party.     He  is  a 

;  level-headed  man  and  can  be  believed  when  sensational  re- 
porters can  not.    He  says  :  "  When  we  left,  flour  was  selling 

j  at  two  dollars  a  pound.  Two  men  had  been  shot  for  steal- 
ing food.     Much  disease  prevailed,  owing  to  bad  water  and 

i  absence  of  drainage.     The  police   were  guarding  the  stores 

;  and  warehouses.     Men  were  arriving  daily  short    of  provi- 


sions. When  I  left,  a  public  committee  was  about  to  be 
formed  to  gather  up  voluntary  or  enforced  contributions  of 
food,  the  food  thus  gathered  to  be  publicly  dispensed."  Im- 
mediately after  Mr.  Magee's  departure  from  Dawson,  two 
steamers  succeeded  in  getting  up  the  Yukon,  the  Alice  and  the 
Bella.  They  brought  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  about 
two  hundred  tons,  it  is  reported.  The  Bella's  cargo  is 
said  to  have  consisted  principally  of  "whisky  and  billiard- 
balls,"  articles  not  altogether  suited  to  starving  men.  Alto- 
gether, from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Magee,  it  would  seem  as 
if  there  would  be  a  great  shortage  of  provisions  in  the  Klon- 
dike district,  if  not  famine. 

The  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  telegraphed  to 
President  McKinley  urging  him  to  send  immediate  relief  to 
the  Yukon  miners.  In  their  dispatch  they  say  :  "  Out  of 
our  abundant  warehouses  the  people  of  the  North- West  are 
capable  of  furnishing  food  supplies,  but  lack  the  means 
necessary  to  transport  the  same  to  the  Yukon,  and  to  pro- 
vide this  we  appeal  to  the  nation "  This  is  eminently 
creditable  to  the  charitable  instincts  of  the  Portland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  They  mean,  of  course,  that  the  "food 
supplies  in  their  abundant  warehouses"  are  to  be  furnished 
free,  and  that  the  government  is  only  to  transport  them. 
Any  other  interpretation  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Portland  to  drive  a  profitable  bargain 
by  selling  food  to  starving  miners  and  getting  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  it  there.  This  can  not  be  credible.  Port- 
land must  mean  to  give  and  not  to  sell. 

As  a  result  of  the  appeal  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Secretary  Alger  has  replied  that  the  President 
"  hopes  that  such  means  as  shall  be  necessary  to  afford  the 
relief  contemplated  will  be  furnished  at  the  earliest  possible 
day."  It  is  probable  that  the  government  will  utilize  the  rein- 
deer herds  now  in  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  food 
to  the  Klondike  district.  Alaska  was  stocked  with  reindeer 
not  many  years  ago,  owing  to  the  urgent  representations  of 
the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in 
Alaska.  The  government  acceded  to  his  appeal,  and  as  a 
result  there  are  now  several  thousand  head  of  reindeer  in 
the  Territory.  They  can  live  upon  the  moss  which  is  the 
only  growth  in  much  of  the  Territory,  and  on  a  pinch  their 
flesh  can  be  used  for  food. 

Altogether,  it  is  probable  that  the  five  or  six  thousand 
men  in  the  Klondike  district  will  suffer  from  short  rations, 
but  not  be  reduced  to  absolute  starvation.  Already  private 
individuals  are  adopting  various  means  of  getting  food  into 
the  Klondike  district.  As  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, if  it  undertakes  the  task,  it  will  surely  accomplish  it. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  way  of  succeeding  when  it 
starts  out  to  do  anything. 

The  Argonaut  has  several  times  remarked  that  it  would  be 
Cuban  Bonds  we^  ^or  tnose  millionaire  journalists  who, 
Doing  like    Mr.    Pulitzer,    have    bgen    so    warmly 

Much  Good.  espousing  the  cause  of  Cuba,  to  show  the 

faith  that  is  in  them  by  buying  Cuban  bonds.  We  have 
pointed  out  that  while  moral  support  is  all  very  well,  money 
is  better.  The  Cuban  Junta  in  New  York  has  large  quan- 
tities of  Cuban  bonds  for  sale,  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Pulitzer 
could  do  much  more  good  to  the  cause  of  Cuba  by  buying  a 
few  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  than  by  printing  inflam- 
matory editorials  on  the  recognition  of  Cuban  belligerency. 
This  suggestion  we  made  many  months  ago.  We  see  now 
that  there  are  rumors  in  Washington  that  there  are  large  quanti- 
ties of  Cuban  bonds  floating  around  the  capital  city.  The  State 
Department  is  informed  that  Cuban  bonds  have  been  given 
to  numbers  of  senators  and  representatives,  sometimes  for 
nothing  and  sometimes  at  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
transaction  was,  of  course,  put  on  the  high-minded  ground 
of  "  subscribing  a  few  dollars  to  a  good  cause."  It  is 
true  that  there  always  dangled  before  the  senator  or  repre- 
sentative the  alluring  prospect  of  getting  dollars  back  for 
cents  in  addition  to  the  benevolent  and  humane  action.  The 
State  Department  is  also  informed  that  the  generous  donors 
of  these  Cuban  bonds  have  not  confined  themselves  to 
senators  and  representatives,  but  have  been  "approaching 
people  closely  connected  with  the  administration."  This 
statement  we  reproduce  from  the  Washington  corres- 
pondence of  the  Chicago  Tunes- Herald.  The  State  De- 
partment also  believes  that  more  than  one  newspaper  in  this 
country  has  received  Cuban  bonds  to  advocate  Cuba's 
cause. 

If  these  statements  are  true,  it  is  calculated  to  shock  the 
lover  of  his  kind.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  altruistic 
editorials  that  we  have  seen  in  the  yelhyw  journals  were  in- 
spired only  by  a  desire  to  sell  bonds  at  par— bonds  which 
cost  either  nothing  or  but  a  few  dollars  ?  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  rhetorical  speeches  that  have  resounded  in  both 
Senate  and  House  have  come  from  men  who  have  Cuban 
bonds  locked  up  in  their  strong-boxes  ?  It  is  scarcely 
credible.  But  when  we  reflect  that  the  Credit-Mobilier 
scandal,   many  years   ago,   implicated   men  of  the  highest 
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station  in  the  United  States  ;  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  it 
was  nothing  but  a  cold  railroad  swindle,  without  any 
humanitarianism  or  altruism  about  it ;  when  we  remember 
that  railroad  greenbacks  were  traced  to  the  pockets  of  many 
great  and  good  men — a  cynic  can  not  help  but  doubt 
whether  all  of  our  editqrs,  all  of  our  senators,  and  all  of 
our  representatives  can  arise  and  say  that  their  hands  are 
clean  and  that  they  own  no  Cuban  bonds. 


The  collapse  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  grand 
The  Accident  on  stand  at  tne  football  game  on  Thanksgiving 
Thanksciving  Day,  which  by  providential  chance  resulted 
Dav-  in  no  fatalities,  furnishes  occasion  for  grave 

consideration  of  the  flimsy  manner  in  which  such  temporary 
structures  are  usually  constructed.  The  management  of  the 
grounds,  the  football  managers,  the  contractor,  and  the 
police  have  each  endeavored  to  place  the  blame  upon  the 
others,  but  the  fact  is  that  all,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  contractor,  who  did  the  work  as  he  was  ordered  to  do 
it,  are  responsible,  and  should  be  seriously  blamed.  The 
contractor  urged  that  the  structure  should  be  built  more 
substantially  while  it  was  being  constructed  ;  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  management  to  its  danger  before  the 
game  commenced.  But  his  suggestions  were  ignored.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  police  to  prevent  people  climbing  to  the 
roof,  but  they  allowed  them  to  remain  there  until  the  roof 
collapsed  under  the  weight. 

This  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  danger  that  arises  from 
allowing  such  temporary  structures  to  be  built  without  con- 
sideration for  the  safety  of  the  public  who  are  to  occupy 
them.  The  Charity  Bazaar  in  Paris  is  a  recent  and  con- 
spicuous instance  of  flimsy  construction  causing  great  loss 
of  life  through  fire.  The  victims  of  theatres  built  without 
proper  means  of  exit  and  of  inflammable  materials  are  num- 
bered by  thousands. 

The  fire,  health,  and  police  committee  should  make  strin- 
gent regulations  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  accidents. 
The  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  this  city  is  the  scene  of  the 
largest  gatherings  that  take  place  here.  In  case  of  a  fire,  it 
would  prove  a  veritable  death-trap.  A  large  barn  -  like 
structure  with  inadequate  means  of  exit,  with  stairways  that 
would  burn  like  tinder,  and  often  with  flimsy  decorations  of 
the  most  combustible  material  hanging  from  the  roof,  it  has 
all  the  conditions  necessary  to  make  a  human  bonfire  that 
would  fill  the  city  with  horror.  The  managers  of  all  enter- 
tainments that  the  public  is  expected  to  attend  should  be 
compelled  to  see  that  the  structures  to  which  they  invite 
their  guests  shall  be  safe. 


A  New  Boom 

IN    THE 

North-West. 


The  wave  of  prosperity  has  struck  the  Pacific  North-West 
with  full  force.  One  year  ago  industry  was 
prostrated  in  Washington  and  Idaho,  and 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Oregon  was  very 
i  little  better.  Leading  business  firms  were  failing,  banks 
were  closing  their  doors,  and  those  who  were  able  to  raise 
enough  money  to  get  away  were  closing  out  their  business 
interests  and  moving  to  other  States.  To-day  there  is  pros- 
perity in  every  part  of  that  section  of  the  country.  Thou- 
sands of  miners  flocked  to  the  Puget  Sound  country  during 
last  summer  and  fall,  and  there  purchased  their  outfits  for 
the  Klondike  mines.  Every  available  vessel  was  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  the  profits  of  transportation  went  to 
swell  the  receipts  of  the  thrifty  residents  of  the  Sound  coun- 
try. A  large  exodus  to  Alaska  is  expected  during  the  spring, 
and  the  merchants,  hotel-keepers,  and  transportation  com- 
panies are  preparing  to  handle  the  traffic  and  to  profit  by  it 
as  far  as  possible. 

This  cause  alone  would  not  produce  any  permanent  pros- 
perity, however.  It  will  make  business  lively  for  a  time 
and  money  easy,  but  its  effect,  unassisted  by  any  other  force, 
would  be  but  temporary.  Fortunately  the  country  has  other 
interests  that  are  feeling  the  effects  of  reviving  industrial 
activity.  In  western  Washington  and  Oregon  are  the  im- 
mense forests  that  furnish  lumber  for  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  cedar  of  that  country  makes  the  best  shingles 
that  are  known.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  lumber  are 
exported  to  South  America,  Asia,  and  Europe  every  year. 
During  the  last  nine  months  an  average  of  252,000,000 
shingles  have  been  shipped  East,  and  in  September  the  ship- 
ments amounted  to  324,000,000.  It  is  stated  that  $10,- 
000,000  will  be  paid  in  wages  to  lumber-men  and  wood- 
workers in  Washington  alone  this  year.  Along  Puget 
Sound  the  fields  produce  the  finest  quality  of  hops,  and  the 
crop  this  year  has  been  good  and  sold  for  good  prices.  In 
the  section  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  the  principal 
interest  is  wheat-growing,  and  the  farmers  have  profited  by 
i  large  crop  and  high  prices.  In  Washington,  the  crop 
brought  in  $50,000,000  this  year,  an  average  of  $500  for 
5very  family  in  the  State.  In  Whitman  County,  just  south 
3f  Spokane  and  north  of  the  Snake  River,  the  average  is 
squal  to  $750  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.     In  Sher- 


man County,  Oregon,  where  there  are  700  voters,  the  crop 
aggregated  3,000,000  bushels,  or  about  one  thousand  bushels 
for  each  inhabitant.  The  whole  section,  including  parts  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  produced  more  than  42,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  this  year.  In  addition  to  this, 
new  discoveries  are  being  made  in  the  gold-producing 
counties,  and  there  are  indications  of  quite  a  mining  boom 
there  this  year. 

The  "  Citizens'    Union"   reformers  who   attempted   to  elect 

T>«..n,„-     <-  Seth  Low  in   the   recent    New  York  election 

Kepublicans 

Knifed  in  urged  that   the  election   was   purely  a  muni- 

New  York.  cjpai     a(fajrj    an(J     tnat     party     politics     had 

nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  claim  has  been  made  before — 
notably  in  San  Francisco.  In  this  city  a  non-partisan  or- 
ganization has  mixed  itself  in  the  nominations  of  assembly- 
men. If  that  is  not  getting  into  non-municipal  affairs,  we 
do  not  know  what  is.  Assemblymen  elect  United  States 
Senators  and  United  States  Senators  make  national  laws. 
This  brings  us  speedily  into  the  domain  of  party  politics. 
Further  than  that,  the  non-partisan  idea  has  a  tendency  to 
loose  the  bonds  which  bind  a  voter  to  his  party.  These 
facts  are  shown  by  the  official  canvass  of  the  vote  in  the  re- 
cent New  York  election.  Judge  Wallace  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  appeals.  In  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  out  of  301,888  votes  cast  for  chief- 
justice  of  the  court  of  appeals,  56,257  were  blank.  Judge 
Parker,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  placed  on  the  Seth 
Low  ticket.  It  is  thus  evident  that  many  thousands  of  Re- 
publicans did  not  vote  for  their  party  nominee  for  the 
justiceship.  Correspondingly,  in  the  thirty-first  assembly 
district,  over  3,000  blank  votes  were  cast  by  the  Seth  Low 
men  for  assemblymen.  The  Republican  candidate  was  thus 
defeated.  In  Brooklyn,  too,  there  were  35,485  blank  votes 
cast  for  the  office  of  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  appeals. 
Had  Judge  Wallace  received  the  90,000  blank  votes  for 
chief-justice  of  the  court  of  appeals  cast  in  the  Greater  New 
York,  he  would  have  been  elected  by  30,000  plurality. 

This  gives  an  idea  of  the  workings  of  "  non-partisanship  " 
in  municipal  elections.  As  we  have  often  said,  the  non- 
partisan tickets  in  San  Francisco  invariably  result  in  elect- 
ing Democratic  mayors,  and  apparently  the  "  Citizens3 
Union "  movement  in  New  York  has  also  resulted  in 
electing  a  Democratic  mayor.  Some  day  the  "non- 
partisan" Republicans  in  the  larger  cities  will  begin  to 
realize  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  monkeys  are  using  them 
to  pull  the  chestnuts  of  office  out  of  the  fire. 


The  disgraceful  quarrels  in  the  Austrian   Reichsrath  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  with  their  fist-fights  and 

Revolution  '  ° 

Threatened  in  stabbing  affrays,  have  finally  lesulted  in 
Austro-Hungary.  ^  fall  0f  count  Badeni  and  his  ministry. 
This  has  been  followed  by  serious  rioting  in  Prague,  the 
chief  city  of  Bohemia.  The  threatening  situation  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire  is  due  to  the  decree  authorizing 
the  official  use  of  the  Czech  language  in  Bohemia.  This 
aroused  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  German  opposition  in  the 
Reichsrath.  Count  Badeni  attempted  to  make  a  compro- 
mise on  the  language  question,  but  his  fall  shows  his  failure. 
This  temporarily  elated  the  German  faction,  but  now  the 
Czech  faction  is  trying  by  violence  to  bring  about  the  fall  of 
Baron  Gautsch,  the  head  of  the  new  cabinet. 

The  quarrel  threatens  the  existence  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian empire.  The  Germans  form  only  one-third  of  its 
population.  There  are  about  24,000,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  8,500,000  are  Germans,  5,500,000  Czechs,  3,700,000 
Poles,  3,100,000  Ruthenians,  1,800,000  Slovenes,  Croatians, 
and  Servians,  and  675,000  Italians.  Nearly  all  of  these  are 
of  Slavic  blood,  but  the  Czech  race  alone  are  politically 
united.  They  are  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Germans.  The 
Germans  predominate  chiefly  in  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  upper  Aus- 
tria on  the  Bavarian  border,  and  lower  Austria  near  Vienna, 
although  there  are  many  Germans  in  Bohemia.  It  is  there 
that  the  rioting  has  taken  place  during  the  past  week.  It  is 
difficult  for  Americans  to  conceive  of  the  bitterness  of  this 
race  quarrel.  It  extends  even  across  the  border,  for  violent 
newspaper  articles  in  other  German  -  speaking  countries 
affirm  that  the  matter  affects  all  German  people  and  de- 
nounce the  Czechs  as  barbarians.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  this  race  discord  may  result  in  re-uniting  German- 
Austria  with  Germany. 

The  government  of  Austro-Hungary  is  peculiar.  Francis 
Joseph  is  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary. 
Austria  has  its  parliament,  Hungary  has  its  parliament,  and 
each  province  has  its  own  local  legislative  body.  For 
purely  imperial  matters  there  is  still  another  parliament. 
There  is  an  Austrian  ministry  and  there  is  an  Hungarian 
ministry.  Count  Badini  has  been  prime  minister  of  Austria, 
and  is  now  succeeded  by  Baron  Gautsch  ;  Count  Banffy  is 
prime  minister  of  Hungary.  The  expenses  of  the  imperial 
government  are  divided  between  the  two  provinces  by  the 
Ausgleich,  a  ten-year  agreement.     The   present   agreement 


terminates  this  month.  From  the  threatening  appearance 
of  matters  in  the  empire,  it  appears  impossible  to  renew 
the  Ausgleich.  If  this  vital  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  should  fail,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  dual  empire  of 
the  Hapsburgs  must  fall  in  pieces. 

The  Chronicle  of  November  30th  says  :  "  Leprosy  is 
Does  Leprosy  chiefly  confined  to  the  Hawaiian  natives, 
Attack  who  do  not  avoid  the  plague  where  such  a 

course  would  interfere  with  their  family  or 
social  relations."  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  statement. 
Leprosy,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of 
maladies,  and  has  been  for  thousands  of  years.  To  say 
that  the  Hawaiians  do  not  avoid  it,  would  be  to  say  that 
they  were  not  reasonable  beings.  Differing  with  the 
Chronicle  is  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,  of  New  York,  who  has 
made  a  profound  study  of  leprosy.  He  says  :  "  Leprosy 
is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  dreaded  of  all  diseases. 
In  the  popular  conception,  it  represents  the  deepest  dis- 
honor that  human  flesh  can  suffer.  The  term  *  leprous' 
has  crept  into  literature  as  expressive  of  all  that  is 
most  foul,  loathsome,  and  unclean."  The  horror  with 
which  the  Hawaiians  regard  the  disease  is  shown  by 
the  desperate  efforts  they  make  to  evade  the  exam- 
inations of  the  physicians  of  the  board  of  health  when 
they  are  suspected  of  the  leprous  taint.  The  Chronicle 
further  remarks :  "  It  is  rarely  that  a  white  man  suc- 
cumbs to  leprosy."  Again  we  bring  against  the  Chronicle's 
statement  that  of  Dr.  Morrow,  who  went  to  Hawaii  to  study 
leprosy.  He  says:  "It  is  well  known  that  the  Honolulu 
board  of  health  give  foreigners  the  privilege  of  leaving  the 
country,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  only  the  poorer  and  more  desti- 
tute white  lepers  are  committed.  The  statistics  by  no  means 
show  the  actual  number  of  leprous  whites.  Many  foreigners 
learn  the  nature  of  their  disease  from  their  own  physicians, 
and  voluntarily  come  to  this  country  or  Europe  for  treat- 
ment. A  number  of  such  cases  have  come  under  my  per- 
sonal observation."  We  think  that  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
Morrow,  a  skilled  physician  and  an  expert  in  dermatological 
diseases,  will  be  of  more  value  than  that  of  the  Chronicle's 
editors,  who  are  not  skilled  physicians  and  who  are  experts 
in  nothing  at  alL 

Last  week  we  commented  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Rein- 
Nomination  stein   had   resigned    from    the   fusion   free- 

bv  holders'    ticket    after    waiting   vainly   for   a 

Intention.  number  of  days  for  an  official  notification 

of  his  nomination.  Finally,  not  receiving  any,  he  con- 
cluded to  decline  without  further  waiting,  which  he  did. 
We  also  remarked  that  Henry  F.  Fortmann  was  reported 
in  the  newspapers  as  being  unable  to  serve.  This  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  fusion  convention,  and  that  body, 
through  Mr.  Hugh  B.  Dugan,  its  secretary,  notified  Mr. 
Fortmann  of  his  nomination  more  than  a  fortnight  after  he 
had  been  nominated.  Mr.  Fortmann  thereupon  curtly  de- 
clined, saying  that  the  use  of  his  name  for  such  a  nomina- 
tion was  unauthorized.  We  can  only  repeat  what  we  said 
last  week  :  that  political  committees  and  conventions  which 
perform  such  extraordinary  antics  as  nominating  gentlemen 
for  office  without  finding  out  whether  they  will  serve  or  not, 
and  which  then  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  nominated,  unless  they  happen  accidentally 
to  see  it  in  the  daily  papers,  are  not  serious  bodies,  and  are 
not  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Such  conventions  are 
merely  jokes,  and  very  bad  jokes  at  that.  Their  action 
might  be  called  "nomination  by  intention  "  or  "  nomination 
in  your  mind." 

The  persistent  attacks  of  nine-tenths  of  the  daily  papers  on 
Is  the  Associ-  what  tney  cal1  monopolies  renders  interest- 
ated  Press  a  ing  a  recent  decision,  which  declares  that 
Monopoly  !  their  control  of  news   dispatches  is  also  a 

monopoly.  The  case  was  that  of  the  Minnesota  Tribune 
against  the  Associated  Press.  The  Tribune  endeavored  to 
enjoin  tb,e  Associated  Press  from  selling  news  to  the  Journal. 
The  circuit  court  refused  the  injunction  and  dismissed  the 
bill.  The  Tribune  appealed,  but  the  decree  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  is  affirmed  by  the  Federal  court  of  appeals. 
The  gist  of  the  decision  concerning  press  associations  is 
this  :  "  An  agreement  like  the  one  at  bar  .  .  .  will  create 
and  perpetuate  a  monopoly  of  the  news  .  .  .  and  prevent 
other  newspapers  from  having  access  to  the  same  source  of 
information." 

The  Argonaut  does  not  blame  the  daily  newspapers  for 
attempting  to  monopolize  the  news,  but,  considering  the 
Pharisaic  way  in  which  they  have  been  denouncing 
other  monopolies,  it  is  not  unamusing  to  see  their  own 
news  methods  denounced  by  the  courts  as  a  monopoly. 
Orthodoxy  has  been  defined  as  your  doxy,  and  heterodoxy 
as  some  other  person's  doxy.  Correspondingly,  to  the 
daily  papers  "  monopoly "  means  evil-doing,  except  when 
they  do  it  themselves. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


December  6,  1897. 


THE    END    OF    A    MASQUERADE. 

Being  the  Story  of  an  American's  Eerie  Adventure  in  Rome. 

It  was  at  a  masquerade  at  Galinberti's  studio,  in  one  of 
the  old  Roman  palaces  :  there  were  music,  the  tripping 
sound  of  dancing  feet,  laughter,  and  the  unintelligible  hum 
of  conversation  mingled  in  a  gay  medley. 

Carson,  an  American,  a  new  arrival  in  the  city  and  a 
stranger  to  that  colony  of  sculptors  and  painters,  had  been 
accidentally  separated  from  the  friend  who  brought  him,  in 
the  crowd,  shortly  after  his  entrance  to  the  ball-room.  He 
was  wandering  listlessly  among  the  merry  maskers,  quite  re- 
gardless of  their  gibes  and  laughter  at  his  expense.  Tired 
at  length  of  his  aimless  peregrinations,  he  turned  aside  from 
the  "taring  lights  and  heat  to  the  shade  and  coolness  of  the 
balcony.  The  wide  casements  at  the  end  of  the  room  were 
open  and  gave  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  kaleidoscopic 
scene  within.  A  divan  near  the  balustrade  offered  a  place 
for  repose,  but  it  was  not  until  he  was  seated  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  lady.  She  occupied  the  further 
end  of  the  divan,  and  was  partially  concealed  by  the  droop- 
ing tree-ferns  and  palms  with  which  the  balcony  was  deco- 
rated. She  moved  slightly  in  her  nest  of  tri-colored 
cushions,  and  her  fan  fell  with  a  slight  clatter  upon  the 
stone  floor.  Carson  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  her  with 
courteous  bow.  She  thanked  him,  speaking  in  English, 
with  just  the  slightest  Italian  accent. 

"  I  fear  that  I  am  intruding,  signora,"  he  said. 
"  Not  so.     The  balcony  is  free  to  all  who  come.     There 
can  be  no  intrusion." 

She  reached  up  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  pushed  aside 
the  feathery  branches  that  swayed  between  them.     Then  he 
saw  that  she  was  young  and  very  fair  to  look  upon.      Her 
face  was   decidedly   English.     She  wore   an    indescribable 
swathing   garment    of    soft    texture    that  was    gathered    up 
closely  about  her  neck  and  fell  to  her  feet  in  long,  clinging 
folds — strongly  suggestive  of  a  Bernhardt  costume.     Two 
beautifully  shaped  arms  were  bare  to  the  shoulder,  and  the 
small  hands  that  lay  in  her  lap  looked  as  though  they  had 
been  modeled  in  wax.     She  leaned  back,  resting  her  head 
upon  the  stuccoed  piliar,  her  fan  waving  languidly  to  and  fro. 
"  Permit  me,"  said  the  American,  taking  the  dainty  lace- 
and-ivory  trifle  from  her  hand  and  fanning  her  gently. 
She  smiled  a  gracious  assent,  and  then  began  talking. 
It  was  so  warm  in  the  ball-room,  and  one  grew  so  tired 
dancing,  she  said.     Did    the   gentleman   dance?     Perhaps 
he  was  not   acquainted  with    many  ladies — a    stranger   in 
Rome.     Was  he  an  artist  or  a  sculptor  ? 
"  Neither,  signora.     I  am  an  attache." 
"  From  what  country — England  ?  " 
"  No ;  America." 

"  America  !     Ah,  that  marvelous  land  !  " 
She  chatted   on  in  an  open,  friendly  manner  until  a  bevy 
of  tired   dancers  invaded  their  retreat.     Among  them  was 
his  friend  Tarro. 

"  Great  heavens,  Carson  !  Where  have  you  been  ?  I 
have  looked  everywhere  for  you.  Everybody  is  unmasking, 
and  it  is  time  for  supper.  No  doubt  you  are  starving. 
Come,  I  have  secured  a  table,  and  you  are  to  meet  some 
charming  women.  What  have  you  been  doing  here  all 
alone?     It  was  exceedingly  stupid  in  us  to  get  separated." 

"  1    have   not    been    alone,"    replied    Mr.    Carson.     He 
glanced  around,  but  the  lady  was  gone. 
"Not  alone?     Why,  who  was  with  you ? " 
"The  lady.  .  Did  you  not  see  her  when  you  came  ?  " 
"  A  caprice,  my  dear  boy.     I  saw  no  lady.     No  ;  you  sat 
there  mooning,  staring  in  a  most  sentimental  manner  at  that 
Moorish  lantern  hanging  over  there.     Come  along,  they  are 
waiting  for  us." 

They  lingered  long  over  their  supper.  There  was  merry, 
high-pitched  talking  and  much  laughter,  but  Carson  was  not 
in  a  state  of  hilarity.  His  restless,  bored  glance  wandered 
over  the  assembly,  and  once  he  started  and  turned  sharply 
in  his  chair  at  the  low  voice  of  a  woman  who,  with  her  es- 
cort, passed  close  beside  him.  Tarro  tried  to  rally  him  on 
his  abstraction,  but  his  brow  contracted  fretfully,  and  he 
nervously  fingered  a  spray  of  flowers  that  lay  by  his  plate. 
He  was  not  sorry  when  the  ball  was  over  and  he  found  him- 
self on  the  pavement  outside  of  the  palace. 

A  cab  was  waiting;  but,  without  knowing  why,  he  de- 
clined to  accompany  his  friend,  saying  he  preferred  to  walk 
to  his  hotel.  He  sauntered  along  slowly,  with  bowed  head, 
absently  staring  at  the  dim  shadows  cast  by  the  waning 
moon.  As  he  was  passing  across  the  Piazza  de  Farnese,  he 
heard  a  low  voice  speaking : 
"  So  we  meet  again  ! " 

He  halted.    S/ie,  his  new  acquaintance,  was  beside  him. 
"  Signora  !     You  here  at  this  hour,  and   alone  !     Where 
are  your  friends  ? " 

She  smiled.  "  You  will  walk  with  me  to  the  street  below, 
will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Certainly  :  but  your  friends  ?  Their  carelessness  is 
criminal." 

They  walked  through  the  square  and  down  several  streets 
almost  in  silence.  Presently  she  stopped  before  the  en- 
trance of  a  house. 

"  Here,  signor,"  she  said. 

Almost  simultaneously  she  swayed  forward  and  caught 
his  arm,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a  smothered  cry. 

"  You  are  hurt !  "  he  exclaimed,  anxiously.  "  You  have 
twisted  your  ankle  on  these  wretched  stones." 

"  I  fear  so."  She  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  bosom  and 
looked  into  his  eyes  with  mute  appeal. 

"  You  can  not  walk."  He  stooped  and  gathered  her  up 
into  his  arms.     "  I  will  carry  you.     Which  floor  ?  " 

"  The  fourth,"  she  replied,  her  face  flushing  as  the  light 
of  the  early  day  fell  upon  it. 

A  drowsy  janitor  answered  his  ring.  He  ascended  the 
first  flight  of  stairs  without  pausing,  carrying  her  as  a  nurse 
r  tght  a  child,  happy  at  the  delicious  touch  of  her  bare  arms 
against  his  neck  as  she  clasped  him. 


On  the  second  flight  ascent  was  not  so  easy.  Her  weight 
grew  heavier,  and  the  head  that  had  now  fallen  on  his 
shoulder  pressed  like  a  ball  of  iron  ;  her  arms  were  relaxing 
their  clasp  and  lay  against  his  neck  with  startling  coldness. 
She  seemed  to  be  letting  herself  go,  and  at  each  step  grew 
heavier  in  proportion.  He  was  no  longer  carrying  a  lissome 
maiden,  but  something  burdensome  and  horrible — something 
that  was  bearing  him  down  and  suffocating  Jiim  with  a  sen- 
sation as  though  his  chest  was  bursting. 

On  the  third  landing  he  felt  her  slipping. 

"  Signora,"  he  faltered. 

He  sought  to  renew  his  hold,  but  the  burden,  now  a  dead 
weight,  slid  from  his  arms,  and  she  fell  with  a  heavy  thud  to 
the  floor. 

"  What  noise  is  this  ?  "  called  a  masculine  voice  in  Italian. 

Carson  began  a  hasty  explanation  to  the  man,  whose  head 
protruded  from  a  partially  open  door. 

The  man  came  forward  and  bent  over  her. 

"She  does  not  belong  here,"  he  said.  "She  is  a 
stranger.  She  is  pale  as  death.  Unfasten  her  clothing, 
she  must  have  fainted.  Where  is  the  janitor  ?  The  fool — 
he  never  is  here  when  he  is  needed.  Call  him,  signor, 
and  send  for  a  physician."  His  hasty  hand  broke  the  knot 
of  ribbon  that  confined  her  bodice.  With  a  wild  exclama- 
tion he  instantly  loosened  his  hold  on  her  dress  and  started 
backward.  The  full  throat  and  white  bust  were  exposed. 
There  were  deep  bluish-purple  bands  around  the  throat  and 
a  gaping  dagger-wound,  dark  with  coagulated  blood,  on  the 
snowy  bosom. 

Their  cries  aroused  the  janitor,  who  hastened  to  call  the 
police.  Presently  he  returned,  panting  up  the  stairs,  accom- 
panied by  an  officer.  Carson  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and 
the  bright  light  of  day  fell  upon  the  body. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  "  cried  the  policeman,  as  he  saw  the  dead 
woman. 

"  Can  you  identify  her  ? "  asked  Carson. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  man  ;  "  she  is  the  woman  who  was 
found  murdered  on  the  Corso  night  before  last.  How  came 
she  here  ?  "  M.   M.  HALM. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1897. 

m  m  m 

A    BIKING    PILGRIMAGE. 

How    Jack    and   Jill    Left    their   California   Home   for  a    Wheeling 

Tour  of  Italy— Their  Costumes,  Their  Outfit,  and 

Their  Voyage  Over. 


"  You'll  wish  that  Ark  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  before 
you're  done  with  it,"  a  friend  cheerfully  predicted  as  we 
stood  on  the  back  veranda,  contemplating  the  huge  willow 
trunk  destined  to  carry  our  two  bicycles  over  sea. 

"  It  will  cost  its  weight  in  tips  to  facchini"  said  another, 
who  knew  Italy  and  the  ways  of  its  porters. 

It  certainly  did  look  monstrous  as  its  ten  feet  long  and 
four  feet  high  loomed  up  in  the  dusk.  Its  original  forty 
pounds  had  been  unblushingly  doubled  by  the  old  English 
basket-weaver  who  had  constructed  it  under  Jack's  uneasy 
eye.  Inwardly  it  was  an  ingenious  labyrinth  of  straps, 
stays,  and  wicker  gridirons.  Nothing  daunted,  the  two  san- 
guine bicyclists  confided  the  brand-new  "Sterling"  and  the 
old  trusty  "Rambler"  to  its  stout  woven  walls. 

It  made  its  first  public  appearance  last  April,  to  the  puz- 
zling of  all  beholders  as  it  silhouetted  itself  imposingly 
against  the  green  Niles  hillsides.  For  be  it  known  that 
Jack  and  Jill,  whose  adventures  a-wheel  you  are  to  hear,  hail 
from  an  inland  California  town.  Prosaic  object  that  it  was, 
the  ark  bore  a  couplet  in  bold  black  letters  on  its  canvas  lid. 
The  polyglot  verse  ran  as  follows  : 

"  This  side  up  with  care.    Do  not  crush  ! 
Fragile  !  N'ecrasez  pas.    Ce  cote  en  haut. 
Diese  Seite  nach  oben.    Nicht  drucken  ! 
Questo  lato  in  su.    Non  schiacciare  I " 

The  inscriptions  were  worth  far  more  than  the  sign- 
painter's  bill  in  the  fun  they  afforded  the  proprietors.  They 
heard  them  read  in  all  tones  and  accents,  exciting  either 
ribaldry  or  respect.  At  Niles,  it  was  the  latter  sentiment 
that  was  evoked,  to  our  great  satisfaction  :  "  Look  out  there  ! 
Which  way  are  you  loading  that  into  the  car?  Can't  you 
read?"  cried  the  baggage-man.  So  that  on  that  occasion, 
at  least,  the  Ark  was  saved  from  serving  remorselessly  as 
a  pedestal  for  Saratogas  and  drummers'  three-hundred- 
pounders. 

But  before  our  scene  changes  to  Naples,  let  me  present 
to  you  our  two  bicyclists.  You  have  heard  of  Jack.  He  is 
a  splendid  fellow,  of  course,  being  Jill's  brother,  long,  lean, 
and  brown,  awfully  keen  on  sports,  and  an  M.  D.  pardessus 
le  marche.  So  no  wonder  your  humble  servant  Jill,  with  a 
body-physician  to  mend  possible  broken  bones,  ventured  to 
embark  on  a  European  bicycle  tour,  even  though  she  had 
been  riding  only  a  month,  and  had  learned  at  the  cost  of  a 
black-and-blue  left  knee  and  three  friends'  wheels  put  out  of 
repair.  Jill  is  also  long,  not  so  lean,  gray  eyes,  brown  hair, 
a  pair  of  dimples,  wears  eye-glasses,  talks  all  the  foreign 
tongues  except  Bohemian,  Greek,  and  Russian,  broadens 
her  tz's  intermittently  in  English,  has  a  nice  voice,  knows  not 
nerves,  and  loves  to  experiment  on  new  dishes.  Wheeling, 
she  wears  laced  boots  to  the  knees,  bought  at  a  San  Fran- 
cisco shop  for  four  dollars  (she  wore  out  one  pair  and 
hunted  in  vain  in  every  shoe-shop  in  Europe  for  their 
match),  a  gray-blue  jacket  and  short  skirt — whereof  more 
anon — a  Panama  canotier,  and  a  white  chiffon  veil.  The 
latter  saw  the  inside  of  a  wash-basin  faithfully  every  even- 
ing, and  came  out  as  fresh  as  paint  every  morning,  to  the 
partial  salvation  of  her  complexion.  Jack  wears  tan  bicycle- 
shoes  and  belt,  brown  tweed  knickers  and  coat,  with  cap  to 
match,  decorated  with  Touring  Club  badges.  Both  cap  and 
sailor-hat  were  exchanged  in  Italy  for  white  linen  sombreros, 
the  very  thing  for  sun  and  rain  ;  they  even  have  a  button  on 
top,  like  a  Mandarin's,  from  which  to  suspend  them  to  dry 
in  front  of  an  Kalian  hearth  ;  they  often  got  suspended,  I 
assure  you.  "  Nothing  remarkable  in  that  get-up,"  you  say. 
You  are  right  there.     Yet  there  must  have  been  something 


queer  about  the  two,  or  else  it  was  their  inborn  air  of  dis- 
tinction. I  will  leave  you  to  decide  ;  for  through  eight 
countries  people  would  crane  their  heads  off  their  shoulders 
to  get  a  good  look  at  them. 

They  enjoyed  their  incognito  on  board  the  Kaiser 
Wilkelm  II.  At  Hoboken  they  were  not  identified  with  the 
Ark,  though  an  attentive  observe);  would  have  noticed  the 
maternal  interest  in  their  eyes  as  the  steam-crane  swung  its 
slab-sided  bulk  into  view  and  the  hold  engulfed  it.  No, 
they  behaved  like  ordinary  travelers.  Jill  toted  around  an 
armful  of  roses  and  carnations  the  first  day,  devoured  the 
passenger-list  with  avidity,  fought  for  a  place  at  the  cap- 
tain's table,  made  up  her  mind  as  to  who  was  the  most 
distinguished-looking  man  on  board,  and  conducted  the 
victim  to  the  stern  to  "watch  the  wake,"  a  proceeding  he 
seemed  hardened  to — his  eleventh  crossing,  as  it  turned  out. 
She  gave  no  heed  to  "training,"  utterly  declined  "stodge," 
cut  the  first  six  courses  on  the  long  German  speise-karte, 
and  swept — didn't  I  tell  you  she  was  tall? — into  the  saloon 
in  a  brilliant  silk  bodice  simultaneously  with  the  roast 
chicken,  salad,  and  compote,  to  feast  like  a  greedy  child  on 
the  sweets,  consuming  quantities  of  non-muscle-making 
Bombe-vanille'e  and  Nesselrode  pudding.  For  lucky  Jack 
and  Jill — like  poets,  born  not  made — are  storm-proof,  good 
sailors.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  what  pity  and  con- 
tempt the  two  wheeling  pleasure-pilgrims  looked  upon  the 
Cook  chain-gangs  and  other  personally  conducted  nonentities 
about  to  start  out  on  the  beaten  track.  For  Jack  and  Jill, 
by  a  strange  hazard,  happened  to  be  the  only  bicyclists 
aboard.  No,  I  must  except  one,  a  rough  and  stocky 
Ohioan,  who  was  starting  out  a-wheel  to  sell  American 
threshing-machines  and  steam-plows  to  the  benighted  Cala- 
brians  and  Dalmatians.  With  this  in  view,  he  sat  day  and 
night,  in  smoking-room  and  on  deck,  faithfully  plodding  his 
weary  way  through  "  I  Promessi  Sposi."  Sophisticated 
Jill  was  burning  to  tell  him  he  had  better  turn  his  attention 
to  something  more  modern  and  colloquial  than  Manzoni's 
romantic  fossil ;  but  she  refrained,  out  of  consideration  for 
his  ingenuous  bonne  volonie.  A  rnonth  later,  one  hot  June 
noon,  the  Californians  were  to  meet  the  Ohioan  on  dis- 
mounting from  their  steeds,  in  front  of  the  "Trattoria  del 
Vapore,"  at  Mestre,  the  village  where  one  bids  good-by  to 
dry  land  on  the  way  to  Venice.  And  in  a  fraternity  of  dirt 
and  experience,  as  the  three  hobnobbed  together  over  a  dish 
of  zuppa  di  rane — frog  soup — Jill  had  the  feminine  satisfac- 
tion of  getting  Ohio  to  confess  that  as  a  manual  of  conversa- 
tion, especially  when  the  conversation  dealt  exclusively  with 
the  merits  of  the  McCormack  reaper,  the  "  Promised 
Lovers  "  left  somewhat  to  be  desired. 

The  dance  on  the  flagged  deck  was  a  howling  success. 
And  so  was  the  "Captain's  Dinner";  a  quaint  affair  the 
Germans  make  it  with  its  toasts,  "  illuminated  ice-cream," 
Swiss  chalets  of  march-pane,  and  Christmas  crackers.  On 
the  twelfth  day,  the  last  of  the  voyage,  dinner  is  served  at 
two,  as  we  are  to  land  at  six.  The  four  o'clock  trays  of 
sandwiches,  lemonade,  and  zweiback  are  fairly  mobbed  by 
nervous  passengers  who  have  visions  of  long  hungry  hours 
at  the  custom-house  and  doubts  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 
Italian  cuisine.  The  salmon-colored  mass  of  the  Stazione 
di  Disinfezione  comes  into  view  as  the  big  Kaiser  lies  to 
outside  of  the  Porto  Grande.  For  the  last  time  the 
steward's  band  strikes  up  the  Royal  I  talian  March.  A 
tender-load  of  private  and  hotel-couriers,  facchini,  passen- 
gers for  Genoa  with  their  luggage,  Cook's  agents,  and  other 
pirates  stream  aboard,  getting  into  a  hopeless  jam  with  the 
Kaiserites  struggling  to  be  first  ashore.  A  general  wail 
goes  up  from  trodden  toes  ;  imprecations  are  hurled  at  one 
another  by  savage-eyed  Hotel  des  Etrangers  and  Gran  I 
Bretagna  portiers ;  big  pyramids  of  carnations  are  poked 
under  one's  nose — Italy,  undoubtedly.  A  sharp-nosed  New 
England  aunt — mentally  baptized  "The  Neb"  by  irreverent 
Jill — chaperoning  a  pretty  niece,  condescends  to  apply  to  Jill 
for  the  magic  word  as  her  numerous  bags  and  hold-alls 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  customs  officers.  Jill,  who  is 
nothing  if  not  good-natured,  and  who  did  not  at  all  resent 
Boston's  tacit  disapproval  of  herself  and  her  flirtations, 
gives  her  the  key  to  the  enigma  and  leaves  her  repeating  in 
the  flattest  of  voices:  "  Niente,  niente  ! "  to  the  immense 
amusement  of  the  official.  Who  could  suspect  that  Mrs. 
Grundy  of  tobacco  and  liquors?  Brownings,  we  believe, 
are  not  dutiable,  even  in  Italy. 

Rescuing  the  indispensable  hand-luggage,  long-headed 
Jack  and  Jill  are  off  like  a  shot  in  the  first  cab  to  the  Hotel 
du  Ve'suve,  recommended  to  them  and  highly  impressive 
from  its  Pompeiian  decorations  and  classically  sedate  "lift." 
They  much  prefer  a  three-lire  table  d'/iote  in  the  Galleria, 
with  pasta  con  vongole  (macaroni  with  mussels)  and 
"Zampa"  (!)  played  con  amore,  to  a  six-hours'  wait  at  the 
custom-house  among  tired  and  bewildered  Americans.  The 
magic  curve  of  the  bay  fringed  with  gas-lights,  the  zone  of 
glowing  lava  half  way  down  Vesuvius,  the  merry  jingle  of 
"  Margarita"  that  contends  for  popularity  with  "  After  the 
Ball"  (think  of  it,  long  suffering  public  !),  the  meltingness 
of  the  spunione  Jill  is  slowly  eating,  the  immaculateness  of 
the  white  flannels  and  white  felt  hats  of  the  "gardenias,"  the 
alarming  curliness  of  the  French  poodles  wearing  cream-kid 
muzzles,  and  the  ingenuously  admiring  stare  of  two  smart 
officers  at  a  table  opposite — all  combine  to  make  Jill  feel 
that,  as  a  show,  bella  Napoli  is  distinctly  good.  JlLL. 

November,  1897.  - 


Bicycle  frames  stamped  out  in  two  halves  by  one  opera- 
tion from  a  steel  plate  are  a  recent  Birmingham  novelty. 
The  halves  are  clamped  together,  and  though  the  frame  is 
not  so  elegant  as  one  made  by  another  process,  it  is  perfectly 
rigid  and  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  instead  of 
twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 


Sir   Arthur    Sullivan    wrote    "  The    Lost    Chord "    whilem/ 
watching  by   the   bedside  of  a  sick  brother,  whom  he  ex-  • 
pected  soon  to  die.     The  sale  of  the  song  has  reached  a. 
quarter  of  a  million  copies. 


December  6,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


NEW    YORK    REVISITED. 

Geraldine  Bonner's  Impressions  of  the  American  Metropolis — Why 

She  Calls  It  a  Red  Town-New  York  Women 

Still  Unapproachable  for  Style. 


Even  denuded  of  its  autumn  foliage  and  seen  through  a 
pale  haze  of  rain,  the  Hudson  River  is  still  beautiful.  It 
has  the  sylvan,  ideally  rural  air  that  one  sees  only  in  the 
East.  There  is  nothing  sylvan  in  the  West,  and  the  word 
"  rural"  conjures  up  pictures  of  an  agricultural  enormous- 
ness  in  which  man  moves  like  a  black  dot  between  the  two 
crushing  immensities  of  earth  and  sky. 

But  on  the  Eastern  sea-board  there  is  nothing  vast  except  the 
ocean.  The  country  is  settled  and  has  had  time  to  acquire 
a  seemly  air  of  tradition  and  a  neat,  compact  sort  of  hoari- 
ness.  As  the  train  flashed  along  by  the  edge  of  the  peace- 
ful, lazily  moving  river,  there  were  glimpses  of  small,  sedate 
towns  brooding  under  the  boughs  of  half-bare  trees,  of  lanes 
between  leafless  hedgerows,  where  one  caught  the  gleam  and 
glint  of  a  smart  dog-cart,  drawn  by  a  smarter  hackney. 
Sometimes,  set  in  the  background  of  gray  river  and  black 
boughs,  an  old  house,  of  the  soberly  grand  days  of  early 
American  dignity,  flashed  upon  one's  vision — a  square-set, 
stuccoed  house,  with  high,  shuttered  windows  projecting 
from  the  slanting  roof  and  quaint  fan-lights  over  the  doors. 
The  leaf-strewn  lawns  about  it  had  always,  one  felt,  been 
alluded  to  as  "grounds."  In  the  fine  old  elaborate  days  of 
post-revolutionary  glory,  Aaron  Burr  might  have  been  a 
visitor  there. 

Through  the  dimming  veil  of  the  rain,  all  these  glimpses 
of  a  life  older,  richer,  mellower  than  any  to  be  seen  from 
thence  on  westward  for  thousands  of  miles,  came  and  went 
through  the  Pullman  window.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  as 
the  Palisades  slid  by  on  one  side  and  the  low  shore,  with  its 
fringing  of  villas  and  little  towns,  slid  by  on  the  other,  the 
sun  came  out  ;  and  the  train  plunged  into  the  first  straggling 
outposts  of  Greater  Ne*w  York  by  its  light.  The  river  sent 
out  a  sudden  long,  shivering  flash,  and  the  sunlight  fell  on 
hundreds  of  steep  red  walls. 

New  York  is  a  red  city.  Both  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco are  gray.  But  New  York,  approached  from  any 
point,  presents  a  thousand  ruddy  walls  and  flushed  turrets 
to  the  advancing  gaze.  The  old  chocolate-brown  facades 
that  used  to  be  flung  in  its  face  by  travelers  are  pushed  into 
the  background  by  all  the  redness  round  them.  Even 
coming  in  by  the  Hudson  River  routes,  which  is  equivalent 
to  coming  in  by  the  back-door,  the  city  breaks  upon  your  eye 
in  straggling,  detached  red  clumps  of  buildings — a  row  of 
flats  here,  a  bunch  of  stores  there,  a  mammoth  brick  sar- 
cophagus of  a  structure  on  a  vacant  block,  and  there  a 
cluster  of  rambling  sheds  that  a  good  Dakota  cyclone  ought 
to  knock  into  kindling  wood.  Farther  ob,  the  houses  begin 
to  draw  together  into  long  narrow  streets.  Down  these 
crevasses  the  train  permits  you  one  stereopticon  glimpse, 
and  you  see,  in  a  clear,  revealing  moment,  the  spare  traffic 
of  upper  Harlem.  You  also  see  all  the  wash  of  that  section 
of  town.  How  that  wash  dries  has  been  puzzling  me  ever 
since.  Two  lines  of  houses  back  up  against  each  other, 
leaving  a  narrow  rift  of  space  between.  In  this,  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  garret  floor,  are  stretched  clothes-lines 
upon  which — the  day  being  Tuesday — the  wash  of  every 
family  in  the  building  is  hung.  It  was  one  depending  mass 
of  linen  and  flannel,  which  the  sun  could  only  have  struck 
at  mid-day.  All  Harlem  must  be  habituated  to  damp  sheets 
and  moldy  shirts. 

But  New  York  is  bright — not  alone  by  reason  of  its  red 
walls  and  cream-white  Renaissance  buildings  of  pressed 
brick,  but  because  the  sun  shines  there  alike  upon  the  just 
and  the  unjust.  I  should  have  forgotten  what  the  sun 
looked  like  if  I  had  stayed  in  Chicago  much  longer.  It 
plays  over  New  York,  not  with  a  Californian  ardor,  but  with 
a  sort  of  languid  warmth,  shining  hazily  through  blowing 
lines  of  smoke  and  blurs  of  telegraph  wire.  When  you  get 
high  up  on  top  floors,  you  can  look  over  the  city,  cut  with 
its  chasms  of  streets,  and  see  gold  things — domes,  minarets, 
statues — gleaming  in  its  radiance.  This  roof-view  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  aspects  of  the  town.  The  architecture 
is  irregular,  and  the  roof-line,  broken  by  a  hundred  towers 
and  steeples,  goes  glimmering  away  into  bright  perspectives 
of  red,  and  yellow,  and  white.  Smoke,  drifting  by  in  woolly 
bunches,  softens  the  horizon,  and  among  all  the  tall  spires 
and  chimney-tops  that  pierce  upward,  the  Golden  Diana 
seems  to  be  the  tallest — a  little  yellow  figure  that  now  and 
then  sends  out  a  reflected  ray. 

Strolling  up  Broadway  from  Union  Square,  there  are  lots 
of  things  and  places  to  renew  acquaintance  with.  In  these 
old-established  thoroughfares  there  are  few  changes.  New 
York  is  getting  a  solid,  conservative  town,  and  the  shops, 
like  those  in  Newport,  which  have  been  in  the  same 
families  since  Rochambeau's  day,  do  not  change  or  grow 
larger  or  make  more  display.  After  the  dazzling  em- 
poriums of  Chicago,  where  you  enter  and  buy  gorgeous  and 
elaborate  articles  of  dress  for  a  few  cents,  these  reserved 
stores,  with  modest  show-windows,  impress  one  with  a 
sense  of  their  solid  importance.  You  drop  into  Huyler's 
for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne,  and  find  the  young  ladies 
there  as  averse  to  waiting  on  members  of  their  own  sex  as 
ever.  It  makes  you  feel  quite  at  home  again.  You  dawdle 
out  and  onward,  and  stop  for  a  peep  over  the  shoulders  of 
half  a  dozen  women  at  a  window  full  of  velvet  toques. 
They  are  very  sedate  and  simple-looking  toques,  and  the 
women  looking  at  them  are  very  sedate  and  simple-looking 
women — all  very  dignified  and  New  Yorky. 

Farther  on  you  come  to  the  place  where  they  used  to  sell 
the  Californian  fruit  and  have  French  artichokes  done  up  in 
cotton  wool.  That  seems  to  be  gone.  New  York  never 
could  be  taught  what  the  artichokes  were  or  how  to  eat 
them.  Then  there  comes  that  fascinating  window  where 
they  used  to  exhibit  the  portraits  of  actresses  and  beauties. 
That  is  a  disappointment.  It  is  not  what  it  once  was  ;  there 
are  only  two  or  three  lines  of  photographs  where  there  used 


to  be  a  window  full.  Anna  Held  is  there  in  half  a  dozen 
different. poses,  with  her  full  eyelids  and  her  astonishing 
French  figure.  How  can  she  reconcile  her  waist  with  the 
normal  desire  of  the  human  animal  to  draw  its  breath  ? 
Maxine  Elliott  is  there,  too,  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
Maxine  has  made  a  great  success  here.  It  is  said  that 
Goodwin  was  never  really  recognized  in  New  York  until  this 
season,  and  that  the  fact  of  his  being  lifted  into  public  favor 
is  largely  due  to  the  admiration  evoked  by  his  leading  lady. 
The  other  most  beautiful  face  is  that  of  Geo  de  Miirode. 
This  lovely  creature  takes  the  most  enchanting  photographs 
in  the  world.  They  say  that  she  could  not  dance  or  sing  or 
act,  but  that  her  beauty  was  marvelous.  Her  mamma,  how- 
ever, left  our  hospitable  shores  in  dudgeon,  saying  that 
she  and  her  little  chee-ild  had  been  insulted  by  the  barbar- 
ous Americans.  It  appears,  that  some  indiscreet  person  said 
unkind  things  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians1  fatherly  admira- 
tion for  the  beautiful  coryphee.  The  De  Merodes,  who  are 
descended  from  Charlemagne,  or  Cleopatra,  or  Charles  the 
Fifth,  or  some  such  illustrious  person,  were  deeply  wounded 
in  their  reputation  and  their  family  pride.  They  left  our 
wild,  untutored  land  in  great  indignation. 

Continuing  upward,  new  buildings  begin  to  appear.  Del- 
monico's  has  opened  a  fine  place  uptown,  but  his  old  home 
on  the  gore  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway  still  exists, 
with  its  tiny  rim  of  garden  set  out  in  arbor-vitae  trees  and 
its  neatly  looped-up  muslin  curtains.  It  is  not  till  you  get 
into  Herald  Square  that  you  begin  co  see  the  real  new 
buildings.  The  Herald  Building  is  a  little  in  the  style  of 
what  they  call  in  California  the  "  Mission  architecture."  It 
is  red-roofed  and  white-walled,  with  a  line  of  arches  running 
down  the  sides.  It  is  very  ornately  decorated,  and  along 
the  edge  of  the  roof  stand  a  line  of  large  owls — the  owl  on 
each  corner  having  its  wings  stretched  wide  as  if  to  fly. 
The  effect  is  very  curious.  From  the  distance  the  owls  look 
like  gigantic  gargoyles.  They  appear  to  be  the  pet  fetich  of 
the  Bennett  family,  as  they  decorate  the  gate-posts  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  Newport  cottage. 

When  you  get  up  toward  the  park  and  Fifth  Avenue,  be- 
yond the  block  of  the  Astor  hotels,  you  begin  to  come  into 
millionairedom.  Everybody  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  a 
millionaire  there.  There  are  sugar  kings  and  railway  kings, 
Wall  Street  magnates  and  mining  princes.  In  company 
with  a  competent  cicerone,  the  conversation  is  a  series  of 
names  great  in  the  business  and  social  world.  Here  is  the 
house  of  the  steel-and-iron  millionaire,  over  there  is  the 
house  of  the  baking-powder  one.  There  live  the  multi- 
millionaire pork-packers  who  emigrated  from  somewhere  in 
the  West  ten  years  ago  and  do  not  know  anybody  yet. 
Over  against  them  is  the  palace  of  the  great  railway  king. 
Some  of  these  have  names  to  conjure  with  in  that  mighty 
world  of  fashion  which  in  New  York  is  so  large  and  so 
serious  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  idle  rich.  Others  are  names 
known  only  in  the  business  world  through  the  simple 
article  they  have  made  their  fortunes  out  of.  But  the 
agglomeration  of  wealth  is  stultifying,  almost  terrible. 
These  solemn  palaces,  brooding  in  bulky  majesty  in  an 
endless  vista,  suggest  all  those  fearful  questions  which  must 
seethe  in  the  minds  of  the  unfortunates  who  live  across 
town,  herded  together  in  the  misery  of  huge  tenements. 

After  five  years'  absence,  the  women  of  New  York  strike 
the  eye  with  the  old  recurring  charm  of  a  fine,  pale  ele- 
gance. It  may  be  a  long  residence  in  California  that  makes 
them  all  look,  to  the  returned  native,  so  fragile,  so  thinly 
delicate  and  fair.  They  are  not  sallow,  like  the  Chicago 
women,  and  the  famous  slab-sided  prairie  figure  is  never 
seen  here.  They  are  more  what  the  French,  call  'ffausse 
maigre,"  for,  though  they  look  so  ethereal  in  street-dress,  in 
evening-dress,  bare-necked  and  bare-armed,  they  present  no 
bones  to  the  expectant  eye. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  about  them — that  is,  as 
one  sees  them  out  shopping  and  visiting — is  the  plainness  of 
their  dress.  The  other  day,  walking  up  Broadway  in  the 
shank  of  the  morning,  when  all  the  well-to-do  feminine 
world  is  afoot,  I  hardly  saw  a  woman  who  was  either  strik- 
ingly or  showily  dressed.  Dark  tailor-made  suits,  stiff"  hats 
with  wings  or  cock's  feathers,  tan-colored  jackets,  plain  skirts, 
strong  boots,  heavy  gloves,  were  ihe  regulation  costumes. 
Where  they  differed  from  the  Chicago  women  was  in  the 
perfect  cut  and  fit  of  their  clothes.  Never  was  the  idea  of  an 
elegant  simplicity  more  closely  followed.  And  New  York 
women  wear  their  clothes  so  well.  They  have  a  way  of  put- 
ting them  on  that  no  other  women  in  the  country  seem  able 
to  achieve.  The  Chicago  women  looked  as  if  they  might 
have  had  their  clothes  arranged  already  to  jump  into,  as  fire- 
men are  supposed  to  do.  Then  you  button  a  few  buttons, 
hook  a  few  eyes,  tie  a  few  strings,  and  there  you  are — en 
grande  tenue /  The  women  whom  one  sees  on  Broadway  of  a 
fine  morning  have  the  air  of  having  taken  hours  to  dress. 
It  must  have  taken  many  long  brushings  to  make  their  hair 
so  bright  and  shiny,  many  careful  posings  before  the  glass 
to  get  hat,  veil,  and  collar  so  precisely  and  trimly  adjusted. 
It  is  in  the  accessories  of  their  toilets  that  they  are  so  im- 
maculately neat  and  dainty.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  that 
everybody  in  the  West  is  always  in  a  hurry  that  makes  them 
so  oblivious  to  these  fine  points,  an  attention  to  which  is 
really  the  key  to  the  New  York  woman's  brilliantly  stylish 
appearance.  A  soiled  collar,  a  torn  veil,  an  unmended 
glove,  a  twisted  skirt,  are  things  one  never  sees  here. 
Whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  less  fussy  about  your  clothes, 
and  have  more  time  to  spend  on  your  books  and  your 
music,  as  the  Chicago  woman  does,  is  a  question  over  which 
philosophers  may  disagree.  GERALDINE  BONNER. 

New  York,  November  19,  1897. 


Believing  in  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  iron  con- 
tained in  low-grade  ore,  and  so  bringing  vast  tracts  of 
hitherto  worthless  magnetite  into  commercial  value,  Mr. 
Edison  has  devoted  six  years  of  time  and  nearly  three  mill- 
ion dollars  of  his  private  fortune  to  a  process  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Electrical  Review,  is  now  perfected  and  will 
have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  iron  industry  of  the 
world. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Secretary  of  State  Sherman  and  Mrs.  Sherman  will  cele- 
brate their  golden  wedding  next  year. 

Ibsen  has  decided  to  abandon  Norway,  and  is  going  to 
Berlin  to  attend  the  celebrations  in  Commemoration  of  his 
birthday.     Thereafter  he  will  live  in  Germany. 

When  President  McKinley  returned  to  the  White  House 
recently  he  found  that  one  of  the  alterations  was  the  fitting 
out  of  a  hitherto  unused  room  as  a  smoking-room  for  him. 

Count  Badeni,  the  Austrian  premier,  has  received  special 
absolution  for  his  duel  with  the  German  Nationalist,  Wolf. 
So  says  the  Voce  Cat/olica,  whose  news  on  such  matters  is 
official. 

Tennyson  was  born  in  1809,  that  famous  year  which, 
besides  Mendelssohn  and  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
ushered  into  the  world  Abraham  Lincoln,  Charles  Darwin, 
and  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Airey  was  made  professor  of  as- 
tronomy in  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  given  the  ob- 
servatory to  live  in,  but  provided  with  no  salary,  some  one 
quoted  happily  :  "  They  gave  to  Airey  nothing,  a  local  habi- 
tation, and  a  name." 

There  was  a  string  on  the  resignation  Seth  Low  handed 
in  as  president  of  Columbia  College  when  he  announced 
his  acceptance  of  the  Citizens'  Union  nomination  for 
mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  trustees  after  Van  Wyck's  election  he  withdrew  it. 

Baron  von  Hollenben,  the  new  German  embassador  to 
this  country,  is  criss-crossed  from  breast  to  crown  with  scars 
inflicted  in  duels,  twenty-one  of  which  he  has  fought.  There 
is  a  saying  in  Germany  that,  while  the  baron  is  sometimes 
marked  by  a  scar,  his  opponents  are  often  marked  by  a 
grave-stone.  Besides  his  record  as  principal,  he  has  ap- 
peared as  second  in  thirty-five  affairs. 

The  Waterbury  American  says:  "  A  popular  impression 
of  Henry  Watterson  is  that  he  writes  his  editorials  under 
the  inspiration  of  Kentucky's  most  famous  product.  It  is 
stated,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  on  duty  he  makes  teeto- 
talism  an  undevialing  rule,  and  has  never  used  tobacco  in 
any  form.  When  off"  duty,  and  in  hours  of  social  relaxa- 
tion, he  drinks  like  a  Kentucky  gentleman." 

Miss  Mark  Twain  is  what  the  Paris  Figaro  calls  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  who  is  studying  music 
in  Vienna.  It  says  :  "  The  very  beautiful  voice  of  this 
young  woman  of  eighteen  will  some  day  make  her  as  fas- 
cinating on  the  stage  as  her  father  is  in  letters."  This  state- 
ment is  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Miss 
Clemens  is  not  cultivating  her  voice  but  is  studying  the 
piano. 

King  Chulalongkorn  of  Siam  was  much  interested  in  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.  At  the  crater  he  had  the  guide 
throw  in  several  gold  and  silver  coins  as  an  offering  to  the 
elements.  The  guide  retained  the  pieces  and  substituted 
for  them  copper,  whereupon  the  king  had  him  arrested,  and 
wished  to  throw  him  into  the  crater  himself,  in  accordance 
with  Oriental  ideas  of  punishment  ;  but  the  laws  of  Italy 
would  not  allow  it. 

Charles  Woodruff  Shields,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  the 
harmony  of  science  and  the  revealed  religion,  who  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  account  of  the 
action  of  the  various  synods  in  censuring  him  for  signing  the 
Princeton  Inn  application  for  liquor  license,  is  a  native  of 
Indiana,  having  been  born  in  New  Albany.  His  father, 
Mr.  James  Reed  Shields,  was  a  prominent  banker  of  that 
city.  Dr.  Shields  is  about  seventy  years  old  and  has  been 
identified  with  Princeton  since  his  graduation  therefrom 
many  years  ago. 

Empress  Elizabeth  has  a  polyglot  American  in  her  serv- 
ice. He  bears  the  name  of  Barker,  speaks  almost  every 
language  under  the  sun,  and  has  taken  the  place  of  Pro- 
fessor Christomanos,  who  for  so  many  years  attended  her 
majesty  in  all  her  wanderings  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
her  Greek  and  conversing  with  her  in  that  language.  His 
duties  are,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar,  for  throughout  the  walk, 
which  lasts  hours  and  extends  over  miles  at  an  exceedingly 
rapid  pace,  he  has  to  read  almost  incessantly  to  her  from 
the  daily  papers  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  H.  Houghton,  the  venerable  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  in  New  York,  or,  as 
it  is  known  to  theatrical  people  all  over  the  country,  the 
"  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner,"  died  a  few  days  ago  of 
pneumonia,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  The  story  of  how 
his  church — of  which  he  had  been  rector  for  forty-nine 
years — came  by  its  odd  name  is  told  by  Joseph  Jefferson  in 
his  memoirs.  George  Holland,  an  actor,  died  on  December 
20,  1870.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  others  representing  the  family 
called  upon  the  pastor  of  a  fashionable  congregation  in  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  and  asked  him  to  conduct  the  funeral  services. 
Upon  learning  that  the  man  had  been  an  actor,  the  clergy- 
man declined,  and  somewhat  haughtily  referred  Holland's 
friends  to  the  "  little  church  around  the  corner,"  and  thither 
they  went.  The  incident  led  to  friendships  between  the 
actor  folk  and  the  Episcopal  rector  that  have  ever  since  ex- 
isted. Scores  of  actors  and  actresses  have  been  married  in 
the  church  and  scores  have  been  buried  from  it.  From  that 
church  a  great  throng  of  mourners  followed  Lester  Wallack 
to  the  grave.  In  the  sanctuary,  Dr.  Houghton  performed 
the  last  rites  over  the  body  of  Dion  BoucicaulL  There,  too, 
were  the  funeral  services  held  over  the  body  of  Edwin 
Booth.  Harry  Montague  and  James  Lewis  were  also  buried 
from  the  church.  Among  its  pew-holders  have  been  Joseph 
Jefferson,  E.  A.  Sothern,  A.  M.  Palmer,  Thomas  W.  Keene, 
and  others  of  the  American  stage,  and  Henry  Irving,  E.  :■ 
Willard,  and  Wilson  Barrett,  of  the  English  stage. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


December  6,  i8q7. 


"LABBY"    BEING    GRILLED. 

The  Editor  of  London  Truth  Getting  a  Dose  of  His  Own  Medicine- 
South  African  Millionaires   Retaliate  by  Raking  Up   His 
Past— His  Career  as  a  Financial    Editor. 

Henry  Labouchere,  M.  P.  and  editor  of  Truth,  is  getting 
a  taste  of  his  own  medicine.  For  years  his  caustic  tongue 
has  been  a  teiror  to  his  political  opponents,  and  many  a 
wrong-doer  has  been  pilloried  in  his  brilliant  weekly.  But 
he  met  an  ugly  customer  when,  as  a  member  of  the  Par- 
liamentary committee  investigating  the  Jameson  raid,  he 
attacked  the  South  African  Company,  and  now  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  his  henchmen  are  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Labouchere  wince  as  the  arrows  shot  from  the  African 
Critic  by  Henry  Hess  find  the  weak  spots  in  his  armor. 

Born  within  the  pale  of  gentility,  son  of  John  Labouchere, 
Esq.,  of  Broome  Park,  Surrey,  and  nephew  of  the  late 
Lord  Taunton,  he  has  preferred  to  be  known  as  Labouchere, 
the  aristocratic  Radical  He  could  easily  have  had  the 
barony — granted  to  Henry  Labouchere  the  First,  who  was 
a  prime  minister — revived  in  his  favor  as  a  reward  for  his 
poli'ical  services,  had  he  so  elected.  But  he  was  always  for 
running  counter  to  the  established  order  of  things.  He  is 
an  old  Etonian,  but  he  went  to  neither  of  the  great  univer- 
sities, and  instead  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1854, 
being  then  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  served  as  attache 
at  Washington,  Munich,  Stockholm,  Frankfort,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Dresden,  and  by  1863  he  had  become  second 
secretary  at  Constantinople.  But  his  eccentricities  were  too 
many  for  the  service.  On  one  occasion  at  Frankfort,  an 
important  personage  called  at  the  embassy  and  inquired  if 
he  could  see  the  minister.  Labouchere  informed  him  that 
the  minister  was  out.  The  important  personage  asked  if 
he  might  wait,  and  "  Labby  "  made  no  objection.  After  an 
hour  had  passed,  the  important  personage  asked  the  attache 
if  he  had  any  idea  where  the  minister  might  be.  "  Well," 
replied  "  Labby,"  judicially,  "  I  fancy  he  may  be  in  St. 
Petersburg  by  now.  He  left  for  there  last  Thursday." 
This  is  only  one  of  a  dozen  such  pranks,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Labouchere  resigned  from  the  service. 

When  Labouchere  returned  to  England  early  in  the 
seventies,  he  began  to  study  the  ways  of  the  stock  specu- 
lators in  the  city,  and  evolved  the  following  fundamental 
principle  :  That  the  intrinsic  value  and  the  market  price 
of  securities  are  by  no  means  identical  ;  yet,  as  the  price  is 
the  measure  of  value,  the  two  must  sooner  or  later  reach 
the  same  level  From  this  Mr.  Labouchere  inferred  that,  in 
order  to  come  out  a  gainer  in  the  end,  an  outsider  had  only 
to  base  his  stock-exchange  transactions  on  the  law  of 
parity  between  price  and  value,  and  after  buying  or  selling, 
when  the  difference  between  value  and  price  was  great,  to 
disregard  all  temporary  market  fluctuations  and  to  stand 
out  until  the  parity  was  approximately  reached.  On  the 
strength  of  this  discovery,  Mr.  Labouchere  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  directorate  of  a  new  financial  institution 
called  the  Bank  of  Commerce.  It  was  capitalized  at 
^500,000,  but  did  little  beyond  having  luncheons,  at  which 
the  board  discussed  pleasantly  and  instructively  the  various 
financial  transactions  of  the  day  in  the  light  of  Mr. 
Labouchere's  formula.  They  did  send  some  British  manu- 
factures to  Siberia,  but  the  Bank  of  Commerce  soon  ceased 
to  exist. 

At  about  this  time  Mr.  Labouchere  met  the  late  Edmund 
Yates  and  let  him  in  on  his  discovery.  Yates  was  struck  by 
it,  and  as  he  was  just  starting  the  World  at  that  time,  he  en- 
gaged Mr.  Labouchere  to  write  the  City  articles  for  his  new 
weekly.  Labouchere's  exposure  of  the  practices  of  the 
financial  editor  of  the  Times  created  a  sensation,  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  another  arising  from  his  articles  on 
money-lenders.  He  had  established  himself,  and  he  re- 
tained his  place  on  the  World  staff  until  he  started  his  own 
paper,  Truth.  He  was  also  a  stockholder  in  the  Daily 
News,  and  still  retains  his  interest  in  that  journal. 

It  is  this  portion  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  career  which  Mr. 
Hess  makes  the  basis  of  his  attacks,  and  "  Labby's  "  reply 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Truth,  while  refuting  them  in  part, 
serves  to  confirm  the  general  impression  that  the  editor  of 
Truth  is  a  man  of  rather  easy  conscience.  He  declares 
that  he  does  not  remember  all  the  letters  that  he  wrote  two- 
and-twenty  years  ago  and  can  not  affirm  or  deny  that  all  the 
letters  Mr.  Hess  prints  are  of  his  own  writing.  He  im- 
plies that  they  may  be  forgeries,  and  instances  the  case 
of  an  employee  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  obtained  ,£17,000  from  his  bankers 
by  means  of  forged  checks  and  perfectly  imitated  his 
writing  in  other  documents.  But  Mr.  Labouchere  becomes 
amusing  when  he  endeavors  to  explain  away  the  significance 
of  some  of  the  letters  by  saying  of  the  leaders  of  a  rival 
movement :  "  I  did  my  best  to  lull  them  into  a  fool's  para- 
dise until  we  were  able  to  fight  them  on  equal  terms.  ...  All 
this  I  wrap  up  in  general  confidences  about  other  matters,  in 
order  to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  I  am  more  concerned  in 
them  than  in  cables,  taking  good  care,  however,  not  to  be 
more  accurate  in  these  confidences  than  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary and  often  drawing  entirely  on  my  imagination  for  my 
facts."  This  is  a  very  frank  admission.  One  wonders  how 
frequently  Mr.  Labouchere  is  in  the  habit  of  drawing  en- 
tirely on  his  imagination  for  his  facts. 

Just  how  Mr.  Hess  got  hold  of  all  these  letters  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know.  Some,  it  seems,  were  obtained 
from  the  widow  of  George  Augustus  Sala.  Mrs.  Sala,  who 
is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard  ("  John  Strange  Win- 
ter"), was  at  one  time  secretary  to  the  well-known  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  as  such  saw  much  of 
the  correspondence  between  Sala  and  Labouchere,  who 
were  life-long  friends.  They  had  been  members  of  the 
World's  staff  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  understood  that  in 
her  husband's  letters,  which  Mrs.  Sala  has  delivered  up  to 
He's,  there  are  a  number  of  revelations  which  it  would 
botrier  Mr.  Labouchere  very  much  to  see  in  print.  Accord- 
ngly,  he  has  got  out  a  temporary  restraining   injunction 


against  their  publication  in  the  African  Critic,  but  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  they  will  yet  see  the  light. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Labouchere  does  not  seem  particularly 
flurried,  and  is  already  beginning  preparations  for  one  of 
his  pet  charities,  Truth's  annual  dolls'  fair,  which  he  insti- 
tuted some  years  ago  for  the  amusement  of  his  little  daugh- 
ter. Labouchere  was  at  one  time  the  owner  of  the  Queen's 
Theatre,  and  the  leading  lady  of  the  company  was  Hen- 
rietta Hodson,  who  ranked  with  Ellen  Terry  and  Marie 
Wilton  (now  Mrs.  Bancroft")  as  a  popular  favorite.  They 
were  married  while  Labouchere  was  still  connected  with 
the  World,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Miss  Dora 
Labouchere,  in  whose  honor  this  dolls'  fair  is  given  every 
Christmas  day,  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  admis- 
sions being  used  to  distribute  holiday  gifts  among  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Piccadilly. 

London,  November  18,  1897. 

MAGAZINE    VERSE. 

The  Tourney's  Queen. 
What  ails  mine  eyes  ?     I  hear  the  shouts  ; 

I  hear  the  trumpets  blare  ; 
Why  should  they  blur — the  flags  that  stir 

Like  straDge  birds  in  the  air? 

I  know  this  place  :    it  is  the  lists  ; 

Behind,  the  ramparts  frown, — 
There — there — they  met!     The  dust  is  wet. 

And  one — and  one — went  down. 

And  I  must  wear  a  rim  of  gold. 

Be  crowned  the  tourney's  queen  ; 
Already,  see  !    he  rides  lo  me 

The  lifted  spears  between  ! 

Yea — so  !     A  woman's  heart  is  won 

By  him  who  wins  the  field. 
(O  heart  that  dies  where  Bevis  lies 

With  broken  lance  and  shield.) 
— Ednah  Proctor  Clarke  in  the  December  Century. 

The  Lover. 

(JAPANESE.) 

It  is  dark  and  lonesome  here,  - 

Beneath  the  windy  eaves ; — 
The  cold,  cold  ground  my  bed, 

My  coverlet  dead  leaves, 
My  only  bedfellow 

The  rain  that  wets  my  sleeves  ! 

If  it  be  day,  or  night, 

I  know  not,  can  not  say, 
For  I  am  like  a  child 

Who  has  lost  his  troubled  way. 
Till  1  see  the  white  of  the  hoar-frost — 

Then  I  know  it  is  day  1 

1  touch  the  silent  strings, 

The  broken  lute  complains  ; 
The  sweets  of  love  are  gone. 

The  bitterness  remains, 
Like  the  memory  of  summer 

In  the  lime  of  the  long  rains  ! 

A  few  more  days  and  nights. 

My  tears  will  cease  to  flow  ; 
For  I  hear  a  voice  within, 

Which  tells  me  I  shall  go. 
Before  the  morning  hoar-frost 

Becomes  the  night  of  snow  ! 

— R.  H.  Stoddard  in  December  Harper's. 


Respice  Finem. 
The  winged  hours  fleet,  the  brief  months  filch  the  years, 
There  seems  scant  space  for  laughter  or  for  tears 

Remember ! 
The  seasons  die,  spring  hastens,  summer  flies, 
A  flash,  and  autumn  fades  in  frosty  skies 

Remember ! 
Be  on  our  souls  this  truth  eternal  graven 
Beyond  the  imminent  deep  there  lies  a  heaven 

Forever  1 
Whither  unmoved  by  life's  impatient  surges 
Beckons  a  hand,  a  voice  eternal  urges 

Forever ! 
There  time  nor  change  shall  come  but  only  rest 
And  blessed  contemplation  of  the  best 

Remember  ! 
— Sir  Lewis  Morris  in  December  Cosmopolitan, 

A   Ballad  of  Poverty  Row. 
Brave  old  neighbors  in  Poverty  Row, 

Why  should  we  grudge  to  dwell  with  you  ? 
Pinch  of  poverty  well  ye  know — 

Doubtful  dinner  and  clouted  shoe. 
Grinned  the  wolf  at  your  doors,  and  yet 

You  sang  your  songs  and  you  said  your  say. 
Lashed  to  labor  by  devil  Debt, 

All  were  manful,  and  some  were  gay. 

What,  old  Chaucer !  a  royal  jest 

Once  you  made  in  your  laughing  verse : 
'  No  more  goldfinch-song  in  the  nest — 
Autumn  nest  of  the  empty  purse !  " 
Master  Spenser,  your  looks  are  spare  ; 
Princes'  favors,  how  fleet  they  be ! 
Thinking  that  yours  was  the  selfsame  fare, 
Crust  or  crumb  shall  be  sweet  to  me. 

Worshipful  Shakespeare  of  Stratford  town, 

Prosperous-portly  in  doublet  red, 
What  of  the  days  when  you  first  came  down 

To  London  city  to  earn  your  bread  ? 
What  of  the  lodging  where  Juliet's  face 

Startled  your  dream  with  its  Southern  glow, 
Flooding  with  splendor  the  sordid  place  ? 

That  was  a  garret  in  Poverty  Row  1 

Many  a  worthy  has  here,  I  ween, 

Made  brief  sojourn  or  long  abode  : 
Johnson,  dining  behind  the  screen  ; 

Goldsmith,  vagrant  along  the  road  ; 
Keats,  ah,  pitiful !  poor  and  ill, 

Harassed  and  hurt,  in  his  short  spring  day  ; 
Best  Sir  Walter,  with  flagging  quill 
Digging  the  mountain  of  debt  away. 

Needy  comrade,  whose  evil  star, 

Pallid-frowning,  decrees  you  wrong. 
Greatly  neighbored,  in  truth,  we  are  ; 

Hold  your  heart  up  and  sing  your  song ! 
Lift  your  eyes  to  the  book-shelf  where, 

Glorious  gilded,  a  shining  show, 
Every  man  in  his  mansion  fair. 

Dwell  the  princes  of  Poverty  Row ! 

— Helen  Gray  Cone  in  December  Century. 


THE    STORY    OF    A    STAMPEDE. 

A  Famous  Incident  of  Cowboy  Life  in  Texas. 

In  1S76  the  Wilson  brothers  of  Kansas  City  purchased 
over  fifteen  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  arranged  to  cen- 
tralize the  herd  near  Comanche  Springs,  in  McLennan 
County.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  the  entire  herd  was  under 
way,  headed  for  Towash,  on  the  Brazos  River.  It  was  a 
magnificent  army  of  steers,  in  superb  condition,  kept 
together  by  a  corps  of  twenty-five  cowboys,  mounted  on 
broncos.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (writes  J. 
B.  Cranfill  in  the  Independent)  a  black  cloud  showed 
above  the  foothills,  and  the  sun  shining  against  it 
painted  a  rainbow  which  appeared  to  touch  the  earth  at 
both  ends.  The  entire  herd  became  nervous,  and  showed 
their  fear  by  those  low  bellowings  ominous  to  the  ex- 
perienced cattleman  as  the  muttering  thunder.  When  the 
sun  set,  the  cattle  were  bedded  on  the  plains  near  the  South 
Bosque.  A  detail  of  four  cowboys  was  made  for  the  first 
watch,  and  these  mounted  sentinels  took  their  places  and 
rode  silently  around  the  sleeping  squadron  of  long-horns. 
The  first  watch  ended  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  second 
watch  went  on  duty. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  cattle  appeared  to  be  sleeping  pro- 
foundly. The  cowboys  say  that  cattle  dream  and  see 
ghosts  ;  it  is  certain  that  this  drove  of  fifteen  thousand  was 
nervous,  made  so,  perhaps,  by  the  thunder-storm  of  the 
previous  afternoon  and  the  rainbow  which  they  had  eyed 
with  suspicion. 

The  stars  were  all  shining,  and  there  was  no  cause  at  all 
for  the  arousing  of  the  herd.  They  appeared  to  get  up  all 
at  once,  with  a  single  purpose,  and  the  roar  that  was  heard 
seemed  to  come  from  a  single  throat.  The  Wilson  brothers 
and  their  cowboys,  who  were  sleeping  in  their  camp,  rushed 
to  their  ponies,  who  were  grazing  with  the  saddles  and 
bridles  on,  and  as  fast  as  the  bits  could  be  replaced  in  their 
mouths,  they  mounted  and  galloped  t6  the  flanks  of  the  now 
disappearing  mass. 

The  cowboys  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  charging  mass, 
and  galloped  on  the  flanks,  moving  toward  the  head  of 
the  column,  hoping  to  start  them  moving  in  a  circle. 
As  the  herd  rushed  on,  their  horns  rattled  together,  and  all 
the  horns  of  fifteen  thousand  head  of  cattle  rattling  together 
sounded  like  an  immense  concert  of  castanets. 

The  elder  of  the  Wilson  brothers  was  riding  a  cream- 
colored  stallion,  and  he  had  his  Colt's  revolver  in  his  hand. 
One  of  the  cowboys  on  a  gray  horse  was  able  to  keep  up 
with  him.  These  two  distanced  all  the  others.  They  rode 
across  the  front  of  the  stampede,  which  is  a  feat  attended 
with  terrific  danger ;  for  when  a  rider  is  in  front  of  the 
rushing  drove  of  mad  cattle,  if  his  horse  should  stumble  and 
fall,  he  may  be  put  down  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
herd  will  "wipe  him  out." 

There  was  a  bunch  of  about  fifty  cattle  fully  twenty  yards 
in  advance,  and  toward  this  leading  group  the  two  rescuers 
rode.  Of  the  leading  group,  also,  some  were  faster  than 
others,  and  this  group  ran  in  a  diamond  shape,  with  two 
immense  steers  leading  all  When  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
companion  reached  the  two  leading  steers  they  began  shoot- 
ing their  revolvers  close  to  them,  and  in  that  way  the  bunch 
was  made  to  oblique,  and  as  the  leading  bunch  of  cattle 
obliqued,  the  main  stampede  obliqued,  and  the  first  step  in 
"  milling  "  had  been  taken.  By  this  time  the  cattle  were 
getting  tired.  Nearly  five  miles  had  been  covered,  and  the 
breath  of  the  leaders  was  coming  short  and  painfully  ;  but 
they  were  rushing  on,  because  the  front  cattle  at  this  time 
knew  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  only  safety  was  in  keeping  up 
the  run. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  a  Mexican  along,  one  of  the  best  cow- 
boys in  the  South- West.  This  Mexican  had  been  to  the 
little  brandy  runlet  too  often,  and  his  usual  excellent  judg- 
ment went  awry.  When  he  succeeded  in  getting  mounted, 
the  stampede  had  gone  past  him,  so  that  when  he  overtook 
the  rear  end,  he  passed  to  the  front  on  the  other  side  and 
rode  on  the  wrong  flank.  When  he  reached  the  head  of  the 
herd,  he  was  just  in  time  to  defeat  the  manoeuvre  then  un- 
der execution  of  bending  the  moving  mass  from  a  straight 
line  to  a  semicircle.  Revolver  in  hand,  disregarding  the 
other  men,  he  began  shooting  in  the  faces  of  the  wild 
steers  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  was  to  straighten  the  run  and 
bring  the  advance  straight  toward  a  precipice.  This  preci- 
pice was  a  wash  in  the  prairie,  forming  a  deep  ravine  fully 
thirty  yards  wide  ;  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
the  head  of  the  column  was  pouring  over,  a  horrible  cas- 
cade of  beef,  plunging  madly  into  destruction  while  fleeing 
from  an  imaginary  danger. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  lieutenants  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  save  their  cattle,  they  saved  themselves  by  dexter- 
ously turning  at  right  angles  at  full  speed  and  riding  out  of 
the  way.  They  next  returned  to  the  flank  and  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  A  few  seconds  decided  them,  and  all  hands 
commenced  shooting  into  the  herd,  the  object  now  being  to 
build  a  breast-work  of  carcasses  and  save  the  rear  end  from 
the  destruction  that  had  overtaken  the  front.  The  gully  was 
nearly  full  of  cattle  by  this  time.  They  were  snorting  and 
bellowing,  crashing  and  tearing,  and  still  heaping  up  ;  and 
when  the  firing  began,  the  woutitled  ones  tumbled  over  on 
the  others,  and  in  a  short  time  the  gully,  like  the  sunken 
road  at  Waterloo,  was  bridged  by  carcasses.  The  herd 
surged  up  in  billows,  like  an  ocean,  and  bent  now  because  it 
could  not  do  otherwise.  The  semi-circle  was  formed,  and 
Wilson  and  his  men  crossed  the  gully  below  and  rode  around 
the  opposite  side  and  recrossed  ;  and  in  a  short  time  they 
had  the  cattle  halted,  forming  an  incomplete  letter  O,  and 
there  they  stood,  blowing,  bellowing,  shivering. 

All  hands  remained  on  watch  all  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  a  count  was  made,  it  was  ascertained  that  twenty- 
seven  hundred  head  were  missing.  There  were  afterward 
twenty-seven  hundred  pairs  of  horns  taken  from  that  gully. 
It  was  called  "Stampede  Gully"  for  many  years  after- 
ward. 
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"The  Best  Christmas  Gift' 


The  California 

Chinese  Calendar 

FOR  1S9S.     Illustrated  ljy  Solly  "Walter. 

There  is  nothing  more  appropriate  or  in 
better  taste,  for  a  simple  holiday  gift,  than 
Solly  Walter's  Chinese  Drawings. 

This  is  no  Ordinary  Calendar.    It  is  Unique. 

&sk  to  see  it.    Contains  Thirty 

Drawings  from  Life. 

Subjects  Represented : 
TITLE    PAGE 

Groop  of  Children. 

JANUARY 

Shopkeeper— Types  of  Street 

Characters. 

FEBRUARY 

Merchant's  Child — Nurse  Girl — 
Boy  on  "Wagon. 

MARCH 

Love  Scene. 
APRIL 

Bookkeeper— Barber — Nurse  Girl 
and  Baby. 

MAX 

Gentleman— School  Boy. 

JUNE 

Vegetable  Peddler. 

JULY 

Cook. 

AUGUST 

Girls  of  Middle  Class. 

SEPTEMBER 

Pipe  Maker  and  Highbinder. 

OCTOBER 

Coolie    "Woman    Marketing  —  Style    of 

Hair-Dressing — Coolie  Type. 

NOVEMBER 

Children  at  Play. 

DECEMBER 

Actor. 

LAST  PAGE 

1898  in  Chinese  Characters. 

The  name  of   the  month  is  written  in 
Chinese  on  each  sheet.    Illustra- 
tions from  life. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Los  Angeles  Evening  Express,  Nov.  27, 1897— 

"It  is  evidently  a  difficult  matter  for  an  artist  to 
catch  the  Mongolian  physiognomy  and  pose.  The 
little  fellow  oa  the  cover  is  life-like  enough,  .  .  . 
but  the  slim-figured  merchant  on  the  April  page  is 
the  very  incarnation  of  Chinatown.  One  could 
imagine  the  musty  aroma  of  his  shop,  if  smells  were 
not  so  hard  to  recall.  The  calendar  will  make  an 
appropriate  gift  to  send  to  Eastern  friends.  The 
names  of  the  months  are  printed  in  Chinese  char- 
acters on  each  sheet,  and  add  a  curious  interest." 


To  persons  residing  outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mr.  Robertson  would  suggest  their 
inquiring  at  their  local  bookstore  for  the 
Calendar.  If  not  to  be  had  there,  then  send 
to  the  publisher  and  order  will  be  filled 
immediately.  ,( As  a  holiday  gift  to  an 
Eastern  friend,  nothing  could  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  this  Calendar." 

To  send  to  friends  abroad  nothing  could 
take  its  place.  Price,  in  white  board,  50 
cents — postage  10  cents. 

An  edition  is  issued  on  red  board,  wide 
margin,  silk  tied.  Price  $1.25 — postage  10 
cents. 

Other  Leading  Calendars  for  '98  Published 
in  California: 

The  Redwood  Calendar  (made  from  the  wood), 
S2.00 — postage  25  cents. 

"On  the  Water"  Calendar,  illustrated  by  Albertine 
Randall  Wheelan,  $1.00 — postage  10  cents. 

"Golden  Poppies"  Calendar,  75  cents — postage 
8  cents. 

California  Girl  Calendar,  ^o  cents — postage  10 
cents. 


Published  and   For  Safe  by 

A.  M.  ROBERTSON 

126  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


A  Kissable  Mediaeval  Maid. 

It  is  a  curious  dreamland  whither  William  Morris's 
latest  romance,  "  The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles," 
takes  us.  The  people  are  beautiful  and  valorous, 
but  misty  and  unreal,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  move  is  mediaeval  and  at  the  same  time  frankly 
pagan. 

The  story  follows  the  wanderings  of  Birdalone,  a 
damsel  stolen  from  her  mother  by  one  witch  and 
made  captive  by  another,  and  possessed  of  tempera- 
mental and  physical  qualities  which  make  her  as 
eager  to  be  kissed  as  all  beholders  are  to  kiss  her, 
and  who  does  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the 
most  humble.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  such  a  story 
in  William  Morris's  hands  ;  according  to  the  reader's 
temperament,  it  is  a  beautiful  romance  or  puts  one  in 
mind  of  the  mediaeval  maid.  Alisandra,  whom  Mark 
Twain's  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  court  called 
"  Sandy." 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  52.50. 

New  Publications. 
The  seventh  of  the  eight  volumes  of  the  novels  of 
Bjbrnstjerne  Bjornson,  in  the  set  edited  by  Edmund 
Gosse,  has  just  appeared.  It  contains  his  "  Captain 
Mansana"  and  "Mother's  Hands,"  very  intelli- 
gently translated  from  the  Norwegian.  Published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Men  in  Epigram  "  is  a  book  of  quotations,  from  a 
great  variety  of  sources,  compiled  by  Frederick  W. 
Morton,  author  of  "Woman  in  Epigram."  Our 
rhetoricians  tell  us  that  an  epigram  without  a  sting 
is  akin  to  a  platitude  ;  and  as  the  author  has  evidently 
labored  to  avoid  platitudes,  the  reader  may  look  .to 
find  the  quotations  quite  pointed.  Published  by  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  51.00. 

"The  Study  of  City  Government,"  by  Delos  F. 
Wilcox.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  valuable  and  timely 
book,  containing  an  outline  of  the  numerous  prob- 
lems of  municipal  functions,  control,  and  organiza- 
tion, with  hints  to  guide  the  student  toward  their 
proper  understanding.  Professor  Wilcox  appends  a 
list  of  his  authorities  and  a  general  index.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York ; 
price,  51.50. 

Thoreau's  "  Walden,"  first  published  in  1855,  has 
been  brought  out  in  a  handsome  two-volume  holiday 
edition.  This  book,  written  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau 
about  his  life  in  the  woods  by  Walden  Pond,  near 
Concord,  needs  no  description  ;  it  is  a  classic  of 
America's  contributions  to  literature.  There  is  an 
introduction  by  Bradford  Torrey  and  photogravure 
illustrations.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston;  price,  55.00. 

"  Andronike,"  a  romantic  story  of  the  heroine  of 
the  Greek  revolution,  by  Staphanos  Theodoros 
Xenos,  has  been  translated  by  Professor  Edwin  A. 
Grosvenor,  of  Amherst  College,  and  produced  in  a 
handsomely  bound  and  printed  book.  The  story  is 
full  of  the  romance  of  love  and  adventure,  and  inci- 
dentally, without  effort,  it  conveys  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  chaotic  history  ,of  the  times  in  which  the  scenes 
are  laid.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

"  Will  Shakespeare's  Little  Lad,"  by  Imogen 
Clark,  tells  the  simple  story  of  "  a  gallant  child,  one 
that  indeed  .  .  .  makes  old  hearts  fresh,"  as  "The 
Winter's  Tale"  has  it.  The  life  of  Shakespeare's 
time,  with  a  portrait  of  the  master  himself,  is  very 
entertainingly  depicted.  The  book  is  handsomely 
illustrated  with  pictures  by  Reginald  Birch.  It  is 
well  printed  and  is  tastefully  bound  in  cloth, 
vignetted  in  colors.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Longfellow's  classic  Acadian  romance,  "Evan- 
geline," has  been  produced  in  a  holiday  edition  of 
much  merit  It  has  an  introduction  by  Alice  M. 
Longfellow  and  a  note  on  the  illustrations  by 
Howard  Pyle,  in  which  he  heartily  commends  the 
work  of  Violet  Oakley  and  Jessie  Willcox  Smith, 
the  illustrators  of  the  book.  These  pictures,  in 
colors,  are  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  volume. 
It  is  tastefully  bound  in  a  gold-decorated  linen  cover. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$2.50. 

"A  Book  of  True  Lovers,"  by  Octave  Thanet,  is 
a  collection  of  seven  of  her  short  stories  in  which  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  various  true  lovers  of  her  ac- 
quaintance are  depicted  for  the  profit  and  entertain- 
ment of  her  readers.  They  are  "  The  Strike  at 
Glasscock's,"  "  The  Judgment  on  Mrs.  Swift," 
"The  Dilemma  of  Sir  Guy  the  Neuter,"  "The 
Court  of  Last  Resort,"  "Why  Abbylonia  Sur- 
rendered," "  The  Ladder  of  Grief,"  and  "  The  Cap- 
tured Dream."  Published  by  Way  &  Williams. 
Chicago ;  price,  51.25. 

Tennyson's  elegiac  masterpiece,  "  In  Memoriam," 
has  been  brought  out  in  a  special  edition.  Its  ex- 
quisite poetry,  profound  philosophy,  and  reverent 
religion  have  made  it  immortal,  as  its  uplifting 
strength  in  bereavement  have  made  it  prized  by  all. 
In  this  edition  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  clothe 
so  great  and  noble  a  work  suitably.  The  printing  is 
beautifully  done  and  the  illustrations  by  Harry  Fenn 
are  fit  companions  for  the  text.  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  whose  friendship  with  Tennyson  and  diligent 
study  of  his  works  give  him  high  authority,  has  con- 


tributed a  description  and  analytical  introduction  to 
the  book.  Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert, 
New  York  ;  price,  53.50. 

"  Three  Operettas,"  by  Henry  C.  Bunner.  contains 
three  of  the  most  entertaining  works  left  by  their 
popular  author.  They  are  "The  Three  Little  Kit- 
tens of  the  Land  of  Pie,"  in  two  acts  ;  "  The  Seven 
Old  Ladies  of  Lavender  Town,"  in  two  acts  ;  and 
"Bobby  Shaftoe,"  in  three  acts.  The  music  to 
which  these  little  plays  are  set  is  by  Oscar  Weil.  It 
is  uncommonly  bright  and  catchy  and  in  keeping 
with  the  general  high  tone  of  the  entire  production. 
The  printing,  binding,  and  illustrating  are  all  in  the 


best  style.     Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  price,  52.50. 

"  A  San  Francisco  View  Book  "  has  been  compiled 
by  Edward  H.  Mitchell.  It  contains  sixteen  pages 
of  half-tone  illustrations,  showing  a  number  of 
prominent  buildings  and  points  of  interest  in  and 
around  this  city.  It  is  appropriately  issued  at  this 
time,  when  many  residents  will  wish  to  send  such  a  . 
souvenir  to  their  friends  in  the  East  and  abroad.  It 
is  published  at  fifty  cents  by  Mr.  Mitchell  at  225  Post 
Street,  and  in  a  few  days  he  will  put  out  a  larger  edi- 
tion, containing  thirty  -  two  pages,  bound  in  stiff 
covers,  which  will  be  sold  at  one  dollar  a  copy. 


Gifts  Worth  Having 

The  following  beautiful  publications  are  all  made  in  California,  and  are  there- 
fore very  appropriate  for  Holiday  Gifts  for  your  Eastern  friends. 

Cupid's  Came  with  Hearts 

This  is  the  leading  Gift  Book  of  the  year. 
A  delightful  collection  of  unique  letters 
and  documents.  Seventeen  full-page  illus- 
trations.    Price  $1.50. 

California  Cirl  Calendar 

This  beautiful  collection  of  drawings, 
by  Gertrude  Partington,  is  without  ques- 
tion the  most  artistic  production  of  the 
year.     Price  50  cents. 

Swinnerton's  Bear  Calendar 

Printed  this  year  in  four  colors. 
"Swin's"  bears  are  always  funny  and  his 
drawings  this  year  are  better  than  ever. 
Price  25  cents. 

The  Cupid  Calendar 

"Just  like  Gibson's" — the  ladies  say. 
A  charming  collection  of  Cupid  sketches. 
Price  50  cents. 

Other  New  Gifts 

"  Borrowings  "  and  "  More  Borrowings."  This  delightful  collection  of  quota- 
tions issued  in  a  new  binding.  Price  75  cents.  "Fifty  Songs  of  Love,"  in  a 
dainty  white  and  gold  binding.  Price  75  cents.  "Lights  and  Shadows  of  China- 
town."    Price  St. 00. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  post-paid  by 

Dodge  Book  &  Stationery  Co.,  1 1 2  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


ROVND  TABLE 


A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  YOUTH 

Published  in  New  York  and  London.    $1.00  a  Year 

As  has  been  generally  announced,  the  salient  feature  of  Harper's  Round  Table 
is  STORIES.  Xo  stronger  confirmation  of  this  statement  can  be  given  than  to 
refer  in  part  to  the  contents  of  the 

DECEMBER    NUMBER 


HUNT.  THE  0 WLER 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN 

EMBEZZLING  A  CHRISTMAS  TURKEY 
By  IT.  S.  G/DLEY 

THE  SHERIFF  OF  GINGERBREAD  GAP 

By  TIL  TILFORD 

A  CREATURE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE.    II. 

By  MORGAN  ROBEETSOX 

FITTING  UP  A  BOY'S  ROOM 

By  -J.  HARRY  ADAMS 

MY  ESCAPE  FROM  CUBA 

By  Gca.  J.  K.  JORDAS 


THE  MAKING  OF  SIGNOR  ALFERRI 

Bj  SAMCEl  MERWIX 

INGENIOUS  PIONEERS 

By  CYRUS  C.  ADAMS 

THE  SCAPEGOAT  OF  "LA  JUSTICIA" 
By  HAROLD  MARTIN 

THE  FLUNKING  OF  WATKINS*  GHOST 
By  J.E.  BANCS 

MISTLETOE 

By  FRAXCES  R.  ARNOLD 

FOUR  FOR  A  FORTUNE.    Ch.V.-VIII. 

By  ALBERT  LEE 


HARPER'S  ROUND  TABLE  OFFERS  OVER  $300  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

for  SHORT  STORIES,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  and  COMIC  SKETCHES, in  addition  to  other  valuable 
prizes  offered  almost  every  month  for  the  solution  of  PIIOBLE5IS  and  Pl'ZZI.KS.  Each  number 
of  the  Round  Table  contains  several  pages  of  Departments:  THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE,  THE 
CAMERA  CLUB,  STAMPS  AND  COINS.  No  other  periodical  of  a  similar  nature  offers  so  many 
advantages  to  its  readers.  LIBRARIES  OF  BOOKS  and  other  valuable  PRIZES  offered  to  those 
who  secure  new  subscribers.  These  offers  are  made  to  subscribers  only.  Several  of  the  Compe- 
titions close  early  in  February-  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  name  on  the  Round  Table  sub. 
scriprion  list.  10  cents  in  stamps  will  bring,  by  return  mail,  a  sample  copy  of  Harper's  Round 
Table  and  a  16-page  illustrated  prospectus,  with  portraits  of  authors,  with  full  particulars  as  to 
the  plans  of  the  periodical  for  the  coming  year.     Address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.  City 


"Webster's  International 


"Get 

Tbe 
Best.' 


In  its  various  attractive  bindings  it  makes 

A  Choice  Gift 

for  Christmas  and  other  occasions. 


Dictionary 


■53FG3 


The  International  is  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Unabridged. 

thepnrposeof  which  has  been  not  display  nor  theprovision  of  material  \ 
for  boastful  and  showyadvertisement,  butthedue,  judicious,  scholarly, 
thorough  perfecting  of  a  work  which  in  all  the  stagesof  its  growth  has 
obtained  in  an  equal  degree  the  favor  and  confidence  of  scholars  and 
of  the  general  public. 

li  "It  is  The  One  Great  Standard  Authority 

.  .  the  perfection  of  dictionaries;  "  so  writes  Hon.  I>.  J.  Brewer.  Justii  e  o. 
the  tnited  States  Supreme  Court,  who  voices  tbe  general  sentiment. 


fr«,G.&C.MerriamCo.,  Publishers,  Sprinsrfield,  Mas^.. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Sequel  to  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 
"  Rupert  of  Hentzau  :  From  the  Memoirs  of  Fritz 
von  Tarlenheim '' is  the  title  of  the  sequel  to  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  and  ihe  first  chapters  appear  in 
the  December  number  of  McClures  Magazine.  Mr. 
McClure,  who  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  literary 
factors,  probably  never  did  a  better  stroke  of  business 
than  when  he  secured  this  new  novel  from  Anthony 
Hope.  Everybody  who  reads  novels  has  read  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  by  this  time,  and  the  few  whom 
this  does  not  include  have  seen  it  as  presented  on  the 
stage.  The  separation  of  the  lovers,  Rudolf  Ras- 
sendyl and  the  Princess  Flavia — by  her  marriage  to 
King  Rudolf  in  the  story  and  by  her  election  of  the 
queenly  path  in  the  play — has  been  a  regret  to  the 
main  thousands  who  knew  them,  and  there  has  been 
a  lively  hope  that  Mr.  Hawkins  would  write  a  sequel 
and  unite  the  unhappy  lovers.  Whether  he  will  do 
so  in  "  Rupert  of  Henl^au  "  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
from  the  opening  chapters,  but  that  they  will  meet 
again  seems  inevitable. 

The  story  starts  in  with  a  rush.  One  would  have 
thought  that,  with  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Streslau 
and  the  restoration  of  King  Rudolf  to  his  throne. 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  troubles  born 
of  Black  Michael's  conspiracy.  Michael  was  dead, 
the  Princess  Flavia  had  become  King  Rudolf's  wife, 
the  story  of  her  love  for  Rassendyl  was  in  safe  keep- 
ing, and  the  handsome  Englishman's  face  was  to  be 
seen  no  more  in  Ruritania.  Hut  Rupert  of  Hentzau, 
though  expelled  from  Ruritania,  and  so  kept  out  of 
his  uncle  Michael's  estates  and  revenues,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  that  lawless  blade's  ambitions.  He  had  an 
agent  at  the  court  in  the  person  of  his  relative,  the 
Count  of  Luzau-Rischenheim,  a  young  man  of  high 
rank  and  great  wealth,  who  kept  him  thoroughly 
posted  on  all  that  concerned  the  personal  or  public 
affairs  of  the  king  and  those  immediately  surround- 
ing biro. 

Though  Queen  Flavia  was  a  dutiful  wife,  once  in 
each  year  she  secretly  sent  to  Rassendyl  by  her 
trusty  messenger,  Fritz  von  Tarlenheim — who  tells 
the  story — a  packet  containing  a  rose  and  a  message 
of  three  words,  receiving  back  from  him  the  same  brief 
sign.  For  three  years  this  had  sufficed  ;  but  when 
the  story  opens,  as  the  fourth  annual  date  for  the 
meeting  of  Rassendyl  and  her  messenger  was  ap- 
proaching, goaded  almost  beyond  endurance  by  the 
king's  peevishness  and  her  own  love-hunger,  the 
queen  determines  to  send  the  Englishman  a  long  let- 
ter of  love  and  of  farewell,  for  she  can  stand  the 
strain  no  longer,  and  feels  that  she  must  cut  him  off 
from  her  life.  Though  the  meetings  of  Von  Tarlen- 
heim with  the  Englishman  had  been  conducted  with 
the  greatest  secrecy  and  at  a  different  city  each  year, 
Rupert's  spies  had  got  some  inkling  of  the  matter, 
and  when  he  sets  forth  on  the  fateful  journey,  he  has 
with  htm  a  new  valet  who,  unknown  to  him,  is  one 
of  Rupert's  hirelings. 

By  a  cleverly  arranged  plan.  Von  Tarlenheim, 
when  he  alights  from  (he  railway  carriage  at  a  station 
a  few  miles  from  his  destination,  finds  himself  alone 
at  night  and  without  means  of  transportation.  He 
sets  out  to  walk  the  distance,  when  the  calamity  that 
he  is  beginning  to  suspect  comes  upon  him  : 

I  heard  voices — a  low,  strained  whispering  ;  I  saw 
two  or  three  figures  in  the  shadow  of  the  poplars  by 
the  wayside.  An  instant  later,  a  dart  was  made  at 
me.  While  I  could  fly  1  would  not  fight ;  with  a 
sudden  forward  plunge,  1  eluded  the  men  who  rushed 
at  me.  and  started  at  a  run  toward  the  lights  of  the 
town  and  the  shapes  of  the  houses,  now  distant  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Perhaps  I  ran  twenty  yards, 
perhaps  fifty  ;  I  do  not  know.  I  heard  the  steps  be- 
hind me,  quick  as  my  own.  Then  1  fell  headlong  on 
the  road — tripped  up !  I  understood.  They  had 
stretched  a  rope  across  my  path  ;  as  1  fell  a  man 
bounded  up  from  either  side,  and  I  found  the  rope 
slack  under  my  body.  There  I  lay  on  my  face  ;  a 
man  knelt  on  me,  others  held  either  hand  :  my  face 
was  pressed  into  the  mud  of  the  road,  and  I  was  like 
to  have  been  stifled  ;  my  hand-bag  had  whizzed  away 
from  me.  Then  a  voice  said  : 
"■  Turn  him  over." 

I  knew  the  voice  ;  it  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
fears  which  I  had  lately  been  at  such  pains  to  banish 
— for  it  was  Rischenheim's  voice. 

They  caught  hold  of  me  and  began  to  turn  me  on 
my  back.  Here  I  saw  a  chance,  and  with  a  great 
heave  of  my  body  I  flung  them  from  me.  For  a 
short  instant  I  was  free ;  my  impetuous  attack 
seemed  to  have  startled  the  enemy  ;  I  gathered  my- 
self up  on  my  knees.  But  ray  advantage  was  not  to 
last  long.  Another  man,  whom  1  had  not  seen, 
sprang  suddenly  on  me  like  a  bullet  from  a  catapult. 
His  fierce  onset  overthrew  me  ;  I  was  stretched  on 
the  ground  again,  on  ray  back  now,  and  my  throat 
was  clutched  viciously  in  strong  fingers.  At  the 
same  moment  my  arms  were  again  seized  and 
pinned.  The  face  of  the  man  on  my  chest  bent 
down  toward  mine,  and  through  the  darkness  I  dis- 
cerned the  features  of  Rupert  of  Hentzau.  He  was 
panting  with  his  sudden  exertion  and  the  intense 
force  with  which  he  held  me,  but  he  was  smiling 
also  ;  and  when  he  saw  by  my  eyes  that  I  knew  him, 
he  laughed  softly  in  triumph. 

Then  came  Rischenheim's  voice  again. 
"  Where's  the  bag  he  carried  ?    It  may  be  in  the 
bag." 

"You  fool,  he'll  have  it  about  him,"  said  Rupert, 
scornfully.     "  Hold  him  fast  while  I  search." 

On  either  side  my  hands  were  still  pinned  fast. 

Rupert's  left  hand  did  not  leave  my  throat,  but  his 

free  r.vht  hand  began  to  dart  about    me,    feeling. 

\  and  rummaging.     I  lay  quite  helpless  and 

.Lie  bitterness  of    great    consternation.     Rupert 


found  my  revolver,  drew  it  out  with  a  gibe,  and 
handed  it  to  Rischenheim,  who  was  now  standing 
beside  him.  Then  he  felt  the  box,  he  drew  it  out, 
his  eyes  sparkled.  He  set  his  kDee  hard  on  my  chest, 
so  that  I  could  scarcely  breathe  ;  then  he  ventured  to 
loose  my  throat,  and  tore  the  box  open  eagerly. 

"  Bring  a  light  here."  he  cried.  Another  ruffian 
carae  with  a  dark-lantern,  whose  glow  he  turned  on 
the  box.  Rupert  opened  it.  and  when  he  saw  what 
was  inside,  he  laughed  again,  and  slowed  it  away  in 
his  pocket. 

"Quick,  quick!"  urged  Rischenheim.  "We've 
got  what  we  wanted,  and  somebody  may  come  at 
any  moment." 

A  brief  hope  comforted  me.  The  loss  of  the  box 
was  a  calamity,  but  1  would  pardon  fortune  if  only 
the  letter  escaped  capture.  Rupert  might  have  sus- 
pected that  I  carried  some  such  token  as  the  box, 
but  he  could  not  know  of  the  letter.  Would  he 
listen  to  Rischenheim  ?  No.  The  Count  of  Hentzau 
did  things  thoroughly. 

•'  We  may  as  well  overhaul  him  a  bit  more."  said 
he.  and  resumed  his  search.  My  hope  vanished,  for 
now  he  was  bound  to  come  upon  the  letter. ' 

Another  instant  brought  him  to  it.  H-*  snatched 
the  pocket-book,  and,  motioning  impatiently  to  the 
man  to  hold  the  lantern  nearer,  he  began  to  examine 
the  contents.  I  remember  well  the  luok  of  his  face 
as  the  fierce  white  light  threw  it  up  against  the  dark- 
ness in  its  clear  pallor  and  high  bred  comeliness, 
with  its  curling  lips  and  scornful  eyes.  He  had  the 
letter  now,  and  a  gleam  of  joy  danced  in  his  eyes  as 
he  tore  it  open.  .  A  hasty  glance  showed  him  what 
his  prize  was  ;  then,  coolly  and  deliberately  he 
settled  himself  to  read,  regarding  neither  Rischen- 
heim's nervous  hurry  nor  my  desperate,  angry  glance 
that  glared  up  at  him.  He  read  leisurely,  as  though 
he  had  been  in  an  arm-chair  in  his  own  house  ;  the 
lips  smiled  and  curled  as  he  read  the  last  words  that 
the  queen  had  written  to  her  lover.  He  had  indeed 
come  on  more  than  he  thought. 

Von  Tarlenheim  is  knocked  on  the  head,  but  not 
killed,  and  the  conspirators — with  the  letter  safe 
enough  in  their  possession — are  driven  off  by  some 
countrymen,  who  carry  him  to  Wintenberg,  the  place 
of  meeting,  where  he  is  cared  for  by  Rassendyl. 

The  unhappy  messenger's  story  is  soon  told,  and 
they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Rupert's  plan  is  to 
present  the  letter  containing  the  confession  of  the 
queen's  love  to  the  king,  either  in  person  or  through 
his  relative,  Luzau  Rischenheim,  and  they  immedi- 
ately telegraph  the  sturdy  old  constable  of  Zenda, 
Colonel  Sapt,  to  prevent  the  audience.  Von  Tarlen- 
heim is  too  weak  to  be  moved  for  a  couple  of  days, 
but  Rassendyl  is  equal  to  the  situation.  We  quote 
again  : 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  I  cried,  staring 
at  him. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  his  face  was 
crossed  by  conflicting  feelings.  1  saw  resolve  there, 
obstinacy,  and  the  scorn  of  danger  ;  fun.  too,  and 
merriment  ;  and,  lastly,  the  same  radiance  1  spoke 
of.  He  had  been  smoking  a  cigarette  ;  now  he 
threw  the  end  of  it  into  the  grate  and  rose  from  the 
bed  where  he  had  been  sitting. 

"  I'm  going  to  Z  -nda."  said  he. 

"  To  Zenda  !  "  1  cried,  amazed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Rudolf.  "  I'm  going  again  to  Zenda, 
Fritz,  old  fellow.  By  heaven,  I  knew  it  would  come, 
and  now  it  has  come  !  " 

"  But  to  do  what  ?" 

"I  shall  overtake  Rischenheim  or  be  hot  on  his 
heels..  If  he  gets  there  first,  Sapt  will  keep  him 
waiting  till  I   come  ;  and  if  I   come,  he  shall  never 

see  the  king.     Yes,  if  I  come  in  time "    He  broke 

into  a  sudden  laugh.  "  What !  "  he  cried,  "  have  I 
lost  ray  likeness  ?  Can't  I  still  play  the  king  ?  Yes, 
if  1  come  in  time,  Rischenheim  shall  have  his  audi- 
ence of  the  King  of  Zenda,  and  the  king  will  be  very 
gracious  to  him,  and  the  king  will  take  his  copy  of 
the  letter  from  him  !  Oh.  Rischenheim  shall  have  an 
audience  of  King  Rudolf  in  the  Castle  of  Zenda, 
never  fear  !  " 

This  opens  up  the  delightful  possibility  of  Ras- 
sendyl again  assuming  the  identity  of  King  Rudolf. 
Whether  he  has  to  kill  the  real  ruler  to  do  so  or 
whether  that  individual  conveniently  departs  this 
mundane  sphere  and  what  happeus  when  the  ruddy- 
locked  Englishman  and  the  fair  queen  meet  again, 
time  and  McClures  Magazine  can  alone  reveal. 

The  December  Magazines. 
The  leading  article  in  the  December  Forum  is  a 
discussion  of  "  The  Policy  of  Annexation  for  Amer- 
ica," by  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  treat- 
ing the  subject  in  the  light  of  England's  experience 
in  relation  to  her  own  territorial  extensions.  "The 
Wolcott  Commission  and  its  Results  "  is  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  the  Hon.  James  H.  Eckels,  comp- 
troller of  the  currency.  The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Prouty, 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
discusses  "Railway  Pooling — From  the  People's 
Point  of  View."  "The  Unconstitutionality  of  the 
Hawaiian  Treaty"  is  the  title  of  a  paper  by  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Agnew,  former  chief  -  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania.  Justin  S.  Morrill, 
the  Nestor  of  the  United  Stales  Senate,  presents 
his  third  series  of  "  Notable  Letters  from  My 
Political  Friends."  Congressman  Loud,  of  this 
State,  chairman  of  the  Congressional  post -office 
committee,  proposes  a  plan  whereby  the  govern- 
ment can  make  a  great  annual  saving  in  "A  Step 
Toward  Economy  in  the  Postal  Service."  "The 
Abuse  of  the  Police  Power"  is  discussed  by  Hon. 
Herman  C.  Kudlich,  city  magistrate  of  New  York. 
Professor  Rudolf  Eucken,  of-  the  University  of 
Jena,  contributes  an  article  on  "  Liberty  in  Teach- 
ing in  the  German  Universities,"  which  is  timely  be- 
cause of  the  recent  controversy  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity.    Giber  articles  are  :  "  The  Mission  of  Liter- 


ature," by  Theodore  W.  Hunt  ;  "The  Present  Con- 
dition of  Economic  Science,"  by  L.  L.  Price,  of 
Oxford;  "The  National  Guard  and  our  Sea-Coast 
Defense,"  by  Captain  James  Cooper  Ayres,  Ord- 
nance Department,  U.  S.  A.;  "  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann's  Plays,"  by  Gustav  Kobbe  ;  "The  Poetry  of 
Nature,"  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  December  is  the  Christmas 
number,  and  opens  with  "The  Wooing  of  Malka- 
toon."  a  narrative  poem  by  General  Lew  Wallace, 
illustrated  by  F.  V.  Duruond.  This  is  followed  by 
"  The  Queen's  Jubilee,"  described  by  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  with  illustrations  by  R.  Caton  Woodville. 
Ernest  I  ngersoll  contributes  an  article  on  "A  Bird's 
Egg,"  which  has  illustrations  in  color.  Francis  J. 
Ziegler  writes  of  "  Puppets,  Ancient  and  Modern," 
George  Willis  Cooke  of  '  George  William  Curtis  at 
Concord,"  and  Hamblen  Sears  of  "  Reindeer  of  the 
Jotunheim."  Charles  Dudley  Warner  contributes  an 
interesting  little  sketch,  entitled  "  An  Act  of  Charity." 
The  number  is  unusually  strong  in  fiction.  William 
McLennan's  novel  of  adventure,  "  Spanish  John,"  is 
concluded  in  this  number.  The  short  stories  of  the 
number  are  "  Destiny  at  Drybone,"  by  Owen  Wii-ter  ; 
"  Maiianson."  by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  ;  "  My 
Fifth  in  Mammy."  by  William  Ludwell  Sheppard  ; 
and  "  Mr.  Willie's  Wedding- Veil,"  by  Mary  Tracy 
Earle.  In  addition  to  "  The  Wooing  of  Malkatoon," 
by  General  Lew  Wallace,  the  poems  of  the  number 
are  by  Sarah  Pialt,  Alice  Archer  Sewall,  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford,  Alfred  H.  Louis,  and  R.  H.  Stod- 
dard. 

Harper  s  Round  Table  for  December  will  open 
with  a  short  historical  narrative  entitled  "  Hunt,  the 
Owier,"  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  and  will  contain 
also  the  following  complete  stories:  "  Embezzling  a 
Christmas  Turkey,"  by  W.  S.  Gidley  ;  "  The  Sheriff 
of  Gingerbread  Gap,"  by  Til  Tilford  ;  "The 
Making  of  Signor  Alferri,"  by  Samuel  Merwin  ; 
"The  Scapegoat  of  "La  Justicia.'"  by  Harold 
Martin  ;  and  "The  Flunking  of  Watkins's  Ghost," 
by  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  as  well  as  an  installment 
of  Albert  Lee's  serial  story,  "Four  for  a  Fortune," 
and  the  second  part  of  Morgan  Robertson's  stirring 
tale,  "  A  Creature  of  Circumstance."  J.  Harry 
Adams  will  contribute  an  article  on  "Fitting  Up  a 
Boy's  Room,"  General  J.  K.  Jordan  will  write  on 
j  "My  E&cape  From  Cubt,"  Cyrus  C.  Adams  will 
describe  "  Ingenious  Pioneers,"  and  the  three 
departments.  "  The  Editor's  Table,"  "The  Camera 
Club,"  and  "  Stamps  and  Coins,"  will  be  continued. 


Miss  Flora  L.  Shaw,  whose  name  was  conspicuous 
in  the  Jameson  raid  trials,  has  just  written  a  short 
history  of  Australia.  The  Daily  Mail  says  of  Miss 
Shaw  : 

"She  is  the  most  accomplished  of  all  women 
journalists  in  London.  She  is  the  colonial  editor  of 
the  Times,  for  which  newspaper  she  has  undertaken 
important  special  commissions  in  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. Her  inquiries  into  the  sugar  industry  in 
Queensland  and  the  question  of  Kanaka  labor  were 
particularly  notable  on  account  of  their  completeness 
and  their  independent  expression  of  opinion.  The 
results  of  her  stupendous  industry  are  for  the  most 
part  hidden  behind  the  curtain  of  anonymity,  but 
some  three  works  of  fiction  stand  to  her  name  in  the 
library  catalogues." 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Beautiful  Book  for  Children. 

There  will  be  few  books  issued  this  year  that  can 
be  so  heartily  recommended  as  gifts  for  children  as 
"Joan  of  Arc,"  written  and  illustrated  by  Boutet  de 
Monvel.  The  story  is  told  with  a  dignified  sim- 
plicity that  should  deeply  impress  young  readers 
with  the  nobility  and  greatness  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  but  the  illustrations  are  the  main  thing. 

Some  time  ago  the  artist  contributed  to  the  Cent- 
ury Magazine  his  impressions  of  the  character  and 
influence  of  this  Warrior  Saint  of  France,  and  also 
gave  in  full  his  idea  of  her  personal  appearance. 
The  article  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
sketches  in  black  and  white  of  the  dramatic  events 
of  her  career.  Other  pictures  by  M.  de  Monvel  of 
Joan,  her  soldier  companions,  and  her  persecutors, 
have  been  printed  in  the  same  magazine,  accom- 
panying Mrs.  Catherwood's  historical  romance  of 
the  days  of  the  Maid  of  DomrtJmy.  All  of  these 
were  part  of  an  extended  series  of  pictures  in  which 
M.  de  Monvel  portrayed  the  chief  events  in  Joan's 
life.  Effective  as  were  the  reproductions  in  their 
delicate  and  characteristic  drawing,  their  life  and 
movement,  they  lacked  one  of  the  chief  charms  of 
the  originals — the  remarkable  brilliance  and  har- 
mony of  color  in  which  M.  de  Monvel  excels. 
There  has  now  been  issued  a  large  and  unique  art 
work  in  which  the  pictures  are  shown  with  all  of 
the  color  effects.  What  they  gain  can  be  learned 
only  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  book.  The 
plates  are  printed  by  Jean  Boussod,  Manzi,  Joyant 
&  Co.,  of  Paris,  and  the  artist's  work  can  suffer  but 
little  in  the  reproduction. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $3.00. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  says  that  Mr.  Kipling  would 
not  take  payment  from  the  Times  for  his  "  Reces- 
sional "  or  for  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows."  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's reason  was  that  he  did  not  desire  payment  for 
poems  that  were  purely  patriotic.  Probably  this  is 
the  first  case  on  record  where  a  poet  of  eminence 
has  refused  a  check  for  his  productions.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, however,  could  afford  to  do  the  graceful  thing. 
The  pendant  to  this  story  is  rather  amusing.  Mr. 
Kipling  lately  sent  to  the  Times  a  poem  on  "The 
Destroyers  " — that  is,  the  torpedo-boats — and  inti- 
mated that  he  would  accept  payment  for  it.  The 
editor  is  said  to  have  refused  it. 

R.  H.  Russell  is  to  follow  up  his  successes  of  last 
year  in  printing  sumptuous  books  made  up  of  draw- 
ings by  famous  illustrators  by  publishing  a  large  folio 
entitled  "  Drawings  by  Frederic  Remington." 

The  third  issue  of  Literature,  dated  November 
6th,  includes  special  letters  from  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Russia,  and  reviews  of  M.  Anatole 
France's  new  book,  "Histoire  Contemporaine,"  and 
of  the  Italian  author  Nicola  Zanichelli's  "Auto- 
biography of  a  Veteran."  Dr.  Liddon's  "  Life  of 
Pusey"  and  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Captains  Cour- 
ageous "  are  reviewed,  and  there  is  an  obituary 
notice  of  Henry  George,  dealing  with  the  literary 
side  of  his  career. 

The  English  sale  of  the  late  Henry  George's  prin- 
cipal work,  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  was  very 
large.  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  issued  sixty-five 
thousand  copies  of  the  more  expensive  edition  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  copies  in  the  shilling 
form. 

C.  F.  Lummis,  the  editor  of  the  Land  of  Sun- 
shine, points  out  one  of  the  traits  of  the  editorial 
craft,  and  incidentally  pays  a  compliment  to  the 
Argonaut  in  a  recent  issue,  in  which  he  says  : 

"There  are  few  publications  extant  which  other 
editors  buy  and  pay  for.  Your  newspaper  man 
counts  it  a  hardship,  if  not  an  outrage,  to  put  down 
currency  for  anything  that  is  printed  ;  and  genetically 
gets  along  with  the  periodicals  that  are  human 
enough  to  put  his  on  the  exchange  list.  The  San 
Francisco  Argonaut  is  one  of  the  inhuman.  It  does 
not  exchange.  Any  one  who  wishes  it  may  have  it — 
for  ten  cents.  All  the  press  notices  in  all  the  careless 
columns  alive  are  not  half  so  significant  as  the  fact 
that  so  many  editors  do  yield  their  weekly  dime 
sooner  than  go  without  the  Argonaut,  A  great 
many  people  disagree  with  it — we  do  about  twice  a 
month — but  we  have  to  have  it.  Only  incompetents, 
anyhow,  care  to  read  a  looking-glass.  No  weekly 
unpropped  by  illustrations  is  more  widely  or  more 
eagerly  read  ;  and  Californians  have  every  right  to 
be  proud  that  this  unique  journal  is  an  institution  of 
the  Illimitable  State." 

Harper's  Weekly  of  December  4th  will  contain  a 
new  story  by  Thomas  Hardy,  entitled  "The  Grave 
of  the  Hand  Post." 

' '  Satan's  Invisible  World  Displayed  :  or  Despair- 
ing Democracy,"  is  the  sensational  tide  of  a  sensa- 
tional book  dealing  with  the  Greater  New  York, 
which  W.  T.  Stead,  the  editor  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, will  give  to  the  public  of  England  and 
America  this  month  as  the  fruits  of  his  recent  trip. 
This  book  is  to  be  a  companion-piece  to  "If  Christ 
Came  to  Chicago." 

Charles  Dana  Gibson's  drawings  of  well-known 
characters  in  Dickens  are  to  be  issued  for  the  holidays 
by  R.  H.  Russell  in  a  portfolio  entitled  "The  People 
of  Dickens." 

We  are  shortly  to  have  a  new  volume  of  verse 
from   William   Watson,    though    the    London   poet 


has  not  yet  quite  decided  upon  the  title.  In  the 
main  its  contents  will  consist  of  recent  poems  that 
have  appeared  in  periodicals,  including  "The  Un- 
known God  "  and  the  dainty  "Ode  in  May."  The 
book  will  also  contain  a  long  poem  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. 

In  a  contribution  to  Harper  s  Weekly  for  Decem- 
ber 4th,  Charles  F.  Lummis  supports  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Hodges  that  the  celebrated  "  Mesa  Encan- 
tada  "  was.  as  Indian  tradition  asserts,  most  certainly 
inhabited. 

A  series  of  unpublished  letters  of  Rachel,  the  great 
French  actress,  is  shortly  to  see  the  light.  The  letters 
are  addressed  to  Samson,  who  was  her  professor. 
Jules  Claretie,  the  director  of  the  Com^die-Francaise, 
is  writing  a  preface  to  the  volume. 

William  Nicholson,  the  London  artist  whose  poster 
work  has  brought  him  a  fame  almost  as  sudden  and 
as  wide  as  that  of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  is  to  be  repre- 
sented by  two  holiday  publications  issued  in  this 
country  by  R.  H.  Russell.  They  are  his  "Alpha- 
bet "  and  "  An  Almanac  of  Twelve  Sports,"  the  latter 
containing  verses  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

"Tasma,"  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the  Australian 
novelists,  is  dead.  She  was  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  was  born  in  England,  though  most 
of  her  life  was  spent  in  Tasmania — which  region  gave 
her  her  pseudonym.  She  was  Jessie  Huybers  when 
at  eighteen  she  married  a  Mr.  Fraser,  from  whom 
she  was  divorced.  She  afterward  married  M.  Au- 
guste  Couvreur  (now  dead,  also),  with  whom  she 
lived  in  Brussels.  There  for  some  years  she  had 
acted  as  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 
'•Tasma's"  best  book  was  undoubtedly  her  first, 
"  Uncle  Piper,  of  Piper's  Hill." 

Henry  James,  whose  recent  novel,  "  What  Maisie 
Knew,"  has  had  considerable  success,  is  giving  up 
his  connection  as  correspondent  of  Harper's  Weekly. 

R.  H.  Russell  will  issue  another  book  in  the  style 
of  "  Kemble's  Coons  "  this  year.  It  will  be  entitled 
"The  Blackberries,"  and  will  contain  thirty-two 
humorous  drawings  in  color,  with  descriptive  verses, 
by  E.  W.  Kemble. 

The  new  Oxford  dictionary,  "  the  greatest  of  exist- 
ing dictionaries,"  so  called,  is  now  accessible  to 
scholars  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  letter  F.  It  is 
thought  that  in  the  year  1908  it  will  be  completed, 
closing  the  period  of  over  forty  years  during  which 
students  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  have  been  en- 
gaged in  accumulating  materials. 

There  has  been  some  slight  delay  in  the  publication 
of  the  "  New  Letters  of  Napoleon  I.,"  but  the  book 
will  be  ready  this  month. 

The  first  picture  in  the  Nicholson  "Alphabet" — 
that  of  "  A,"  the  sidewalk  artist — is  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Nicholson  himself ;  while  the  second,  illustrating 
"  B,"  is  that  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Pryde,  with 
whom  he  collaborated  over  the  name  of  "  Beggar- 
staff  Brothers "  in  producing  a  number  of  striking 
posters.  The  first  of  the  Beggarstaff  posters,  if  we 
remember  aright,  was  made  to  advertise  the  English 
edition  of  Harper's  Monthly. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine  is  to  publish  two  books 
through  R.  H.  Russell  this  year.  "The  Dumpirs" 
is  a  volume  of  nonsense  verse,  with  illustrations  by 
Frank  Verbeck,  and  the  other  is  "The  Autobiog- 
raphy of  a  Monkey,"  illustrated  by  Hy.  Mayer. 


The  long  evenings  of  read- 
ing and  sewing  are  at  hand 
— if  you  come  to  us  to  have 
your  glasses  fitted,  we  prom- 
ise you  a  real  eye  treat. 


Books  are  the  most  eminently  proper  Christmas  Gifts — they  are  the  one  thing  that  can  be  given  10  any 
friend  with  perfect  propriety.  We  have  the  largest  and  most  completely  stocked  bookstore  in  the  West — 
there  are  few  larger  in  the  world.  Books  gathered  from  the  leading  publishers  especially  for  the  holiday 
trade  form  at  least  one-half  of  this  great  stock.  Books  for  grown  people — books  for  children — almost  any 
book  that  is  published.     Here  are  a  few  : 


Hugo: 


Armstrong    publisher. 


Crowell     publisher. 


Armstrong    publisher. 


$r8.oo  ;  our 


BARGAINS   rsr 

English  and  Scottish  Ballads. 

4  vols.,  half  calf,  $12,00  ;  our  price  56.00. 

Morris:  Half  Hours  with  Foreign  Authors. 

4  vols.  ;  ^  levant ;  Lippincott  publisher. 
$13.00  ;  our  price  $6.50. 

Morris:  Half  Hours  of  English  History. 

4  vols.  ; "  Y*  levant.  Lippincott  publisher. 
513  00  ;  our  price  $6.50. 

Dumas:  Count  of  Monte  Gristo. 
Hugo:  Les  Miserables. 

Editions  de  Luxe,  with  400  illustrations  by 
eminent  French  Artists  ;  sq.  8vo.  ;  cloth,  uncut 
edges  ;  5  vols.  $12.50  each  ;  our  price  $6.25. 

Lamb's  Works. 

5  vols.  ;      yx     levant ; 
515.00  ;  our  price  $7.50. 

Les  Miserables. 

ols.  ;  half  calf,  S^-SO  '•  our  price  56.75. 

Hugo :  Les  Miserables. 

4    vols.  ;     Ya.     morocco ; 
520.00  ;  our  price  510.00. 

Irving's  Works. 

8  vols.  ;  half  calf ;  Crowell  publisher.  $20.00 
our  price  $10.00. 

Ten  per  cent,  from  Publishers'  Price  on  all  the  New  and  Standard  Books. 


FINE    BINDINGS. 

Poe's  Works. 

6     vols.  ;     Yx     levant ; 
524.00  ;  our  price  512.00. 

Strickland's  Queen  of  England. 

Bohn  Edition  ;  6  vols.  ;  half  calf, 
price  $12.00. 

Gervantes's  Don  Quixote. 

4  vols.  ;  large  paper  edition,  limited  to  50 
copies.     De  Vinne  press.     530 .00  ;  our  price  520.00. 

Hugo's  Works. 

15  vols.  ;  illustrated,  half  morocco.  $52-50  ; 
our  price  $26.25. 

Eliot's  Works. 

Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  500  copies  ;  cloth  ; 
uncut  edges  ;  illustrated  with  photo  etchings ;  12 
vols.     $72.00  ;  our  price  536.00. 

Dickens's  Works. 

30  vols.  ;  cloth  ;  royal  8vo.  Chapman  &  Hall 
publishers.     $75.00;  our  price  545.00. 

Eliot's  Works. 

20  vols.  ;    full  calf  ;    Blackwood   &   Sons  pub- 
$95.00  ;  our  price  $47.50. 


Ushers. 


Pepys's  Diary  and  Correspondence. 


vols.  ;    Edition    limited  to   150  copies 
Holland  paper  ;  half  levant ;  $100  ;  our  price  550. 
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Medical  Works 
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Beginning    of    New    Volume 


HARPER'S   MAGAZINE 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St, 


Opticians. 


NEW 

BOOKS 

and 

BOOK 

BARGAINS   at 

H 
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WILLIS 

107 

MONTGOMERY   ST. 

San  Francisco  View  Book 

JUST  ISSUED.    PRICE  50  Gents. 

Containing  16  pages  of  fine  half-tone  illustrations, 
showing  all  the  principal  places  in  and  about  the 
city.  For  sending  East  or  to  Europe  as  a  Christmas 
remembrance  it  has  no  equal. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


EDW.  H.  MITCHELL, 

(Successor  to  Dodge  Bros.) 
225  Post  St.,  S.  F. 
Large     size     containing    32     pages,     price 
Bl. 00,  also  ready. 


Beautifully  illustrated.     Eight  pages  in  color. 


The  Wooing  of  Malkatoon 


A  Narrative  Poem  by 

LEW.  WALLACE 


An 
Act  of  Charity 

By 

Charles 

Dudley  Warner 


George 

William  Curtis 

at  Concord 

By 
George  Willis  Cooke 


The  Queen's  Jubilee 

The  most   picturesque   feature  of  English   life  during   the  present  century. 

By   RICHARD   HARDING   DAVIS 

Superbly  illustrated  by  R.  CATON  WOODVTLLE.      • 


A     BIRD'S     EGG.       By   ERNEST    INGERSOLL. 

Illustrated  by  facsimiles  in  color  of  the  eggs  of  eighty-seven  American  birds.  > 

35  cents  a  copy.    $4  00  a  year. 


Harper  @  Brothers.NevYork  and  London 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Gibson's  Pictures  of  London. 
One  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  the  holiday  publi- 
cations, and  one,  too,  that  will  probably  have  the 
greatest  vogue  as  a  gift  with  many  Americans,  is 
"  London  as  Seen  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson."  The 
drawings,  with  slight  accompaniment  of  text,  which 
this  popular  American  draughtsman  has  been  con- 
tributing to  Scnbner's  Magazine  during  the  past 
year,  have  been  issued  in  a  large  oblong  volume, 
measuring  eighteen  by  twelve  inches  and  appropri- 
ately bound  in  White  vellum,  with  one  of  the  drawing- 
room  pictures  reproduced  in  black  and  white  on  the 
cover. 

The  pictures  are  divided  into  several  series,  the 
first  of  which  is  entitled  "London  Streets."  In  it, 
Mr.  Gibson  has  portrayed  a  number  of  characteristic 
metropolitan  types,  such  as  the  rat  man,  the  sand- 
wich man,  the  old-fashioned  'bus,  the  hand-organ 
man.  fashionable  types  to  be  seen  on  Bond  Street, 
the  coster  with  his  be-buttoned  trousers  and  his  air  of 
being  ready  for  anything,  the  recruiting  sergeant, 
and  other  types.  "  London  Audiences"  begins 
with  a  scene  outside  the  pit  entrance,  showing  the 
umbrella-ed  pittites  struggling  through  the  rain,  and 
the  more  luxurious  side  of  life  is  shown  in  "  A  First 
Night."  "At  the  National  Sporting  Club"  gives  a 
number  of  studies  of  British  patrons  of  the  P.  R-, 
and  "  At  the  Pavilion  "  affords  an  interesting  glimpse 
of  the  stage,  orchestra,  and  boxes  at  one  of  the 
music-halls. 

"Sunday  Morning  near  Stanhope  Gate,"  one  of 
the  first  in  the  series  on  "  London  Parks,"  is  an  un- 
usual example  of  Gibson's  work  in  the  fullness  of 
detail  with  which  the  background  is  treated  ;  Mr. 
Gibson  has  very  happily  caught  the  effect  of  the 
brilliant  sunshine.  Of  course,  Mr.  Gibson's  im- 
pressions of  London  would  be  incomplete  without 
"The  Church  Parade,"  but  his  presentment  of  that 
famous  function  does  not  quite  come  up  to  the  pre- 
conceptions of  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it.  The 
men  and  women  whom  Mr.  Gibson  saw  on  that 
particular  Sunday  are  not  marked  by  the  high-born 
air  that  should  distinguish  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Vere.  The  men,  in  fact,  are  stodgy,  and  the  women, 
here  as  elsewhere  in  these  pictures,  have  a  decidedly 
worn  look.  This  characteristic  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  series  on  "The  Drawing-Room,"  though 
this  is  rather  to  be  expected  from  the  fatigues  of 
that  social  function.  The  most  interesting  of  this 
series  is  "After  Presentation."  On  the  particular 
day  represented,  her  majesty  did  not  receive  in  per- 
son, but  we  are  shown  a  long  line  of  black-gowned, 
white- throated,  and  befrizzled  princesses,  flanked  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  a  fine 
soldierly  looking  man.  while  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
ground is  occupied  by  the  debutante,  sailing  away 
from  the  presence  in  her  billowing  silks,  and,  horror 
of  horrors  !  her  back  turned  full  upon  royalty.  This 
debutante,  by  the  way,  who  is  one  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
types  of  beauty,  is  understood  to  be  his  bride,  who 
was  the  beautiful  Miss  Langhome,  of  Virginia. 
Doubtless  to  those  in  the  know,  many  other  of  Mr. 
Gibson's  figures  are  drawn  from  well-known  person- 
ages. Du  Maurier  we  all  recognize  at  once,  and 
Anthony  Hope  also,  and  Phil  May's  cynical  phiz 
needs  no  name  beneath  to  reveal  his  identity. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  dismissed  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  crayon  work  which  is  a  new  feature  of 
Mr.  Gibson's  art.  The  scene  "Outside  Morley's" 
is  a  little  in  the  style  of  the  French  caricaturist, 
Forain,  and  "At  the  Pavilion"  is  quite  unlike  any- 
thing Mr.  Gibson  has  done  before.  He  is  himself 
again,  however,  in  the  amusing  picture  of  the  drowsy 
coachmen  in  the  series  of  "  London  Salons."  These 
crayon  pieces  are  not  so  characteristically  Gibsonian 
as  his  other  work,  but  they  introduce  a  certain  variety 
to  a  very  beautiful  volume. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $5.00. 

Fairy-Tales  and  Funny  Pictures. 

"  Here  They  Are !  "  is  the  title,  suggestive  of  the 
clown  in  a  circus,  of  a  book  of  fairy-stories  by  J.  F. 
Sullivan,  and  children  will  find  them  quite  as  amusing 
as  the  jester  of  the  ring.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  long  been 
famous  as  a  contributor  of  comic  pictures  to  the  En- 
glish papers,  and  in  these  tales  his  exuberant  fancy  en- 
joys full  play.  They  are  stories  of  a  blue-eyed  fly,  a 
blue  thing  with  white  dots,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Land  of  the  Givers-Away,  of  Snit,  of  George  the 
Usurper,  and  of  Nobody  the  Intruder,  and  the  ac- 
count of  their  amusing  adventures  is  interspersed  with 
equally  grotesque  illustrations. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

A  Book  by  California  Philosophers. 
' '  The  Conception  of  God  "  is  the  title  of  a  book 
containing  a  philosophical  discussion  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  divine  idea  as  a  demonstrable  reality,  in 
which  these  participate  :  Josiah  Royce,  professor  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  in  Harvard  University  ;  Pro- 
fessors Joseph  Le  Conte  and  George  H.  Howison,  of 
the  University  of  California  ;  and  Sidney  Edward 
Mezes,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Texas. 

This  powerful  book  opens  up  a  new  and  stronger 

era  in  the  literary  output  of  California.     It  is  the  first 

volume  of  the    long-projected   Publications  of  the 

Phr^oophical  Union  of  the  University  of  California, 

i:ted  by  G.  H.  Howison,  LL.  D.,  Mills  professor  of 


intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  and  civil  polity. 
It  consists  of  the  documents  of  the  public  discussion 
held  in  Berkeley  in  1895  and  a  supplementary  essay 
by  Professor  Royce,  in  which  he  developed  his  cen- 
tral doctrine  in  a  more  systematic  way,  discusses 
afresh  the  question  of  individuality,  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, replies  to  his  critic?;.  The  contents  of  the  book 
can  best  be  shown  by  a  recital  of  the  titles  of  the 
various  divisions:  "The  Conception  of  God,"  ad- 
dress by  Professor  Royce;  "Worth  and  Goodness 
as  Marks  of  the  Absolute,"  criticism  by  Professor 
Mezes ;  "  God,  and  Connected  Problems,  in  the 
Light  of  Evolution,"  remarks  by  Professor  Le  Conte  ; 
"The  City  of  God.  and  the  True  God  as  Its  Head," 
comments  by  Professor  Howison  ;  "  The  Absolute 
and  the  Individual,"  supplementary  essay  by  Pro- 
fessor Royce. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75. 

Realism  and   Bad    Grammar. 

"  Max."  by  Julian  Croskey — -evidently  the  pseu- 
donym of  a  woman — is  a  novel  describing  the  career 
of  a  man  who  had  "done  everything,  lived  every 
life,  gratified  every  conceivable  desire  .  .  .  sounded 
the  hollowness  of  everything,"  and  generally  reduced 
himself  to  a  condition  of  physical  exhaustion  and 
mental  dyspepsia.  Instead  of  putting  him  through 
an  old-fashioned  course  of  sprouts  that  would  have 
made  a  man  of  him,  Julian  Croskey  gives  him  a  run 
through  Bohemia  and  the  London  slums,  finally  tuck- 
ing him  away  in  a  suicide's  grave.  The  story  has  a 
certain  crude  strength,  marred  by  false  knowledge  of 
the  world,  an  undue  proneness  to  discuss  sex  ques- 
tions, and  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

Published  by  John  Lane,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


A  Soldier  Under  Hannibal. 

"  Kallistratus,"  by  A.  H.  Gilkes,  is  a  tale  of  ad- 
venture that  boys  will  enjoy,  and  has  enough  real 
history  in  it  to  make  the  reading  profitable  as  well  as 
pleasant. 

The  hero,  who  is  not  all  a  hero,  is  a  young  Greek 
lieutenant  of  Hannibal,  but  the  unconquerable  at- 
traction of  Rome  is  upon  him,  and  when  the  old 
general,  in  the  decline  of  his  powers  and  guessing  the 
youth's  desire,  bids  him  go,  he  transfers  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Roman  standard,  where  his  adventures 
are  many  and  not  all  to  his  liking. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

Eddie  Foy,  the  comedian,  who  is  now  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre,  spent  his  summer  vacation  at  his  old 
home  in  Central  New  York.  One  day,  as  he  was 
strolling  past  the  large  insane  asylum  that  stands  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  be  was  startled  by  a  low 
"  hist  !  "  and  on  looking  up  saw  one  of  the  worst 
heads  that  ever  came  under  his  gaze,  peering  over 
the  wall.  Eddie  was  not  frightened,  for  he  did  not 
think  the  maniac  could  scale  the  wall,  but  he  quick- 
ened his  pace.  He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  dis- 
tance when  he  heard  a  scrambling,  and  on  looking 
saw  that  the  madman  had  climbed  over  the  wall  and 
was  following  him.  Eddie  walked  fast,  but  the 
maniac,  who  was  an  immense  fellow,  with  a  face 
that  wore  a  demoniac  look,  walked  faster.  Foy 
trotted  a  little,  and  the  madman  trotted  after  him 
Eddie  finally  broke  into  a  run,  and  was  horrified  to 
see  that  his  pursuer  was  not  only  running  also,  but 
was  gaining  steadily.  Eddie  is  not  much  of  a 
sprinter,  but  on  this  occasion  he  made  remarkable 
time.  But  soon  Foy  could  hear  the  labored  breath- 
ing of  his  pursuer  and  felt  that  he  could  make  no 
further  effort.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  faint  from 
exhaustion,  the  maniac  reached  forward,  touched 
him  gently  on  the  shoulder,  and  said :  ' '  Tag  ! 
You're  it." 


The  second  fortnight  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey 
Club's  present  meeting  at  the  Ingleside  track  began 
last  Monday,  and  excellent  sport  has  been  enjoyed 
through  the  week.  The  fifth  race  on  December  4th 
will  be  the  Rancho  del  Paso  Stakes,  a  sweepstakes 
for  three-year-olds  and  upward,  the  association 
guaranteeing  the  stake  at  $1,500.  The  distance  is 
one  mile  and  three-quarters.  Racing  will  be  con- 
tinued at  the  Ingleside  track  all  next  week,  with  five 
or  six  races  each  day.  A  special  event  is  the  fourth 
race  on  Wednesday,  December  8th,  for  the  Palace 
Hotel  Stakes.  It  is  a  handicap  steeple-chase  for 
three-year-olds  and  upward  over  the  full  course,  and 
the  stake  is  Si. 000,  of  which  S200  goes  to  the  second 
and  $100  to  the  third  horse.  Another  event  that  will 
call  out  a  large  crowd  is  the  fifth  race  on  Saturday, 
December  nth,  for  the  Hobart  Stakes.  The  dis- 
tance is  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  it  is  a  handicap 
sweepstakes  for  three-year-olds.  The  association 
guarantees  the  value  of  the  stakes  at  $1,500,  of 
which  $200  goes  to  the  second  and  $100  to  the  third 
horse. 

The  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  is  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  and  most  convenient  objective  points  for  outing 
parties.  The  railway  ride  there  affords  beautiful 
views,  and  the  Tavern  more  than  satisfies  the  inner 
man.     Read  the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Fred  William  D'Evelyn  will  deliver  a  lecture  at  the 
Academy  of  Science's  building  on  Tuesday  evening, 
December  7th.  His  subject  will  be  "  Is  the  World 
Ours  ?  "  and  his  remarks  will  be  illustrated  by  stere- 
opticon  views. 


The  Appointed  Judiciary  of  Massachusetts. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  27.  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  Argonaut  is  the  best 
paper  of  its  kind,  but  even  it  sometimes  makes  mis- 
takes, which  its  editors  cheertully  correct  when  their 
attention  is  called  to  them. 

In  your  very  interesting  article  in  the  issue  of 
November  22d,  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  you  say  that  "Justice  Gray  was  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  [judi- 
cial] court  of  Massachusetts,  having  becti  elected  on 
the  Republica?i  ticket."  There  are  a  few  Slates  in 
this  Union  which  have  high  enough  regard  for  the 
ability  of  their  judiciary  to  provide  for  their  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  instead  of  their  election  by 
popular  vote.  Massachusetts  is  one  of  these  States. 
Mr.  Justice  Gray  was  appointed  as  a  Republican 
but  not  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Yours, 
very  truly,  •  Raymond  H.  Arnot. 


The  Christmas  number  of  the  Traveler  was  issued 
last  Friday.  It  is  half  again  as  large  as  the  usual 
number,  and  contains  a  quantity  of  interesting 
articles,  handsomely  illustrated.  In  addition  to  the 
papers  on  travel,  which  are  the  Traveler  s  especial 
field,  it  contains  short  stories  and  articles  on  San 
Francisco  society  and  the  drama,  both  illustrated 
from  photographs. 


$2,000  00 

Maybe  you  won't  like  Schill- 
ing's Best  tea  and  baking  powder. 

Maybe  you  will.  Money-back 
if  you  don't. 


REFEREE'S   SALE 

Wednesday,  Dec.  15/97, 

At  12  o'clock  M., 

—  AT    THE    SALESROOM    OF — 

G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  COMPANY 

14   Montgomery  Street. 

We  ■veill  sell  by  order  of  Gustav  H. 
U  nib  Ben,  referee  of  the  Estate  of  Thomas 
Mootry,  Jr.,  three  properties  of  the  estate 
as  follows  : 

First — South-west  comer  of  Hayes  and  Gough 
Streets  ;  improvements  consist  of  stores,  flats,  and 
houses,  bringing  in  a  total  monthly  rental  of  $276  ; 
lot  65x120  feet,  fronting  on  three  streets. 

Second — South-east  corner  of  Page  and  Octavia 
Streets  ;  improvements  bringing  in  a  total  monthly 
rental  of  $67  ;  lot  27:6x120  feet  to  Hickory  Avenue  ; 
three  frontages. 

Third — South-west  corner  of  Bay  and  Dupont 
Streets  ;  improvements  renting  for  $57  per  month  ; 
lot  89:6x^3  feet. 

For  further  particulars,  catalogue,  etc.,  inquire  at 
the  office  of 
G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  COMPANY, 

Auctioneers, 
14    MONTGOMERY   STREET. 


Jpectacles&Eye  Glasses 

atoJfwfly  fitted  by 

EXPERT  OPTIC'ANi 

AT  MODERATE  PR'CES. 


UnDEA  CM^OMCLI:    ^UlLOif 


BEAUTIFUL 


HoliclayGoods: 


-AT- 


S.  &  G.  GUMP 


Art    Store 


113  GEARY  STREET 


••«••« 


The   Rubber-Tipped- Arrow    Family   Game. 

OVER    2,000,000    SOI,I>. 

r\sHlON\BLE 


'HUSEMENT^rf 


It  is  just  the  thing  for  amusement ;  just  the  thing  for 
discipline  ;  just  the  thing  to  help  our  boj  s  and  girls  grow 
up  strong,  healthy,  ma- If,  and  womanly.  'I  he  game  in 
Bronze  costs  only  65  cent*,  including  pistol,  arrow, 
target,  and  target-holder.  In  Nickel,  90  c«  nts  complete. 
ELASTIC  TIP  CO.,  735  Market  St., 

Patentees  and   Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Specialties. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


The  Vege-Men's  Revenge. 

Illustrated  in  color  by  Florence  K.  Upton,  words 

by  Bertha  Upton.     Oblong  410,  boards,  $2.00. 

With  31  full-page  plates  and  numerous  illustrations 

in  the  text. 

"  Is  a  child  book  of  verse,  humorously  illustrated,  and  cal- 
culated to  delight  an  infant  of  six.  The  verses  which  accom- 
pany the  quaint,  brightly  colored  sketches  relate  the  adven- 
tures of  M  iss  Poppy,  a  small  maiden,  who  is  captured  by  the 
King  of  Veeetables  and  taken  to  his  court.  The  various 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  have  a  merry  time, 
feasting  and  dancing,  while  they  drink  to  the  downfall  of 
cruel  man,  who  cuts  them  up  for  ragouts.  ...  A  very 
pleasing  gift  book  for  the  nursery." — News,  Baltimore. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

The  Golliwogg's  Bicycle  Club. 

The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch  Dolls 

and  a  Golliwogg. 


The  King's  Story  Book. 

Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  George  Laurence 
Gomme,  With  photogravure  frontispiece  and  21 
full-page  illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  extra, 
gilt  top,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  Christmas  book  of  a  novel  character,  and 
consists  of  selected  stories  from  the  Historical  Ro- 
mances, each  reign  from  the  conquest  to  William  IV. 
being  represented.  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Leigh 
Hunt.  Charlotte  Bronte",  Mrs.  Shelley,  Gait,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  other  writers  are  laid 
under  contribution,  so  that  the  volume  presents  speci- 
mens of  the  best  writers,  and  is  interesting,  therefore, 
from  a  double  standpoint 


The  Pink  Fairy  Book. 

Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  With  numerous  illus- 
trations by  H.  J.  Ford.  Crown  8vo.  ornamental 
cover,  gilt  edges,  $2.00. 

Uniform  with  Mr.  Lang's  Blue,  Yellow,  and  other 
Fairy  Books. 

"This  new  book  is  as  good  as  any  that  have  gone  be- 
fore. Mr.  Lang  is  wise  in  his  selections,  tuctful  in  his 
arrangements,  and  pleasant  in  his  preface.  The  book  is 
delightfully  companionable." — .V.  Y.  Tribune. 

Adventures  of  Three  Bold  Babes. 

Hector,  Honoria,  and  Alisander.  A  Story 
in  Pictures.  By  S.  Rosamond  Praeger.  With 
24  colored  plates  and  24  outline  pictures.  Oblong 
4to,  $1.50. 

"  A  book  for  the  nursery,  consisting  mainly  of  pictures 
illustrating  the  adventures  of  three  little  children  with  a 
friendly  dragon.  Some  of  them  are  very  funny  and  will 
afford  no  end  of  pleasure  to  the  little  ones  " — Boston 
TranscriJ/t 

Library  of  Historical  Novels  and  Romances. 

Edited  by  George  Laurence  Gomme.  With  In- 
troductions and  SJotes  designed  to  Illustrate  the 
Historical  continuity  of  the  Series,  Costumes,  Weap- 
ons, and  oiher  characteristics  of  the  particular 
period,  etc. 

HAROLD  :  Lord  Lytton's  "Harold,  the 
Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings."  Large  crown 
8vo.    With  15  illustrations,  $1  50     [Ready. 

"WILLIAM  I.  :  Macfarlane's  "  Camp  of 
Refuge."     Large   crown   8vo.     With   20  illus- 
trations, $1.50.     [Ready. 
*#*  Other  volumes  in  preparation. 


Sold  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,   on  receipt  of  price.     Our  illustrated  list  of 
Books  for  Presents  "  sent  to  any  address  by  mentioning  this  advertisement. 


New  Books  and 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  91-93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Opera  at  the  Baldwin. 

The  last  performance  of  "  In  Gay  New  York  "  will 
be  given  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Sunday  evening, 
December  5th.  Three  weeks  is  a  long  time  for  one 
play  to  run  in  San  Francisco,  and  especially  when  it 
is  such  a  farrago  of  nonsense  as  "In  Gay  New 
■  York,"  but  the  piece  has  pleased  the  public  and  has 
been  received  with  really  large  audiences  every  night. 
One  element  of  its  success  is  the  snap  and  vim  with 
which  it  is  given — not  the  frenzied  rush  of  the  cheap 
farce-comedy,  but  a  constant  succession  of  lively  inci- 
dents, without  long  gaps  of  dullness  between.  There 
are  clever  people  in  the  company,  too,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  whenever  the  little  Bageard  comes  here 
again  she  may  be  sure  of  a  large  and  friendly  audi- 
ence to  welcome  her. 

The  supplemental  opera  season  at  the  Baldwin 
will  begin  Monday  night,  December  6th.  The  open- 
ing opera  will  be  "La  Boheme,"  which  was  the  great 
success  of  the  season  at  the  California,  It  will  be 
repeated  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  even- 
ings and  at  the  Saturday  matinee,  and  the  perform- 
ance on  Thursday  and  Saturday  nights  will  be  Verdi's 
'■Otello." 

During  the  second  week  some  novelties  will  be 
given.  The  old  operas  will  be  "Ernani"  and 
"Aida,"  and  the  new  ones  will  include  Puccini's 
"  Manon  Lescaut,"  and,  possibly,  Mascagni's  "  Am- 
ico  Fritz."  This  last  is  new  to  us,  though  young 
Salvini  played  a  dramatic  version  of  it  during  his  last 
engagement  in  town. 


Louis  James  in  New  Plays  and  Old. 

If  Louis  James  had  been  guilty  of  the  indiscretion 
of  hiring  a  company  of  fair  actors  to  support  him, 
Espy  Williams's  romantic  drama,  "A  Cavalier  of 
France,"  might  be  impressive.  But  Mr.  James  will 
bear  no  brother  near  the  throne,  and  as  a  result  one 
finds  one's  self  making  all  allowances  for  the  play- 
wright. But,  though  there  is  clashing  of  swords  and 
rescuing  of  the  beauteous  maiden  a-plenty,  only  one 
scene  in  "  A  Cavalier  of  France  "  stands  out  as  at  all 
dramatic.  Thai  is  where  Rene"  de  Froisac — whom 
they  all  address  familiarly  as  "Rainy" — discovers 
through  his  magic  ring  that  the  wine  is  poisoned  and 
so  saves  the  king's  life.  The  story  is  very  Harrison 
Ainsworthy  and  not  at  all  the  kind  of  thing  for  which 
Anthony  Hope  and  Stanley  Weyman  have  given  us  a 
taste. 

Mr.  James  will  repeat  "  A  Cavalier  of  France" 
on  Wednesday  night,  December  8th,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  his  second  week  at  the  Columbia  will  be 
devoted  to  his  repertoire  of  the  robust  "legitimate." 
On  Monday  and  Friday  nights  he  will  be  seen  as 
Othello,  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  as  Spartacus,  and 
on  Thursday  and  Sunday  nights  and  at  the  Saturday 
matinee  as  Brutus  in  "Julius  Caesar." 


The  Last  of  "The  Geisha." 
Sunday  night,  December  5th,  will  mark  the  fiftieth 
and  last  performance  of  "The  Geisha"  at  the 
Tivoli.  It  is  a  pretty  little  musical  comedy,  and 
has  deserved  its  success.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we 
may  have  a  revival  of  it  at  some  future  time. 

Planquette's  romantic  comic  opera,  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  will  be  its  successor.  It  was  given  here 
some  ten  years  ago,  with  Ed  Stevens  in  the  title-role, 
and  he  will  have  the  same  part  in  this  revival.  John 
J.  Raffael  will  be  the  Derrick  von  Beckman  ;  T.  C. 
Leary,  the  Nick  Vedder  ;  Phil  Branson,  the  Peter 
Stein;  Master  Jack  Robinson  and  little  Claire  Fex, 
the  little  Hans  and  the  Meenie  of  the  first* act ;  Tillie 
Salinger,  the  scolding  Gretchen ;  Edith  Hall,  the 
flirtatious  Katrina  ;  Florence  Wolcott,  the  grown-up 
Meenie  ;  and  Dunbar,  Royce,  and  Kavanagh  will 
fill  out  the  cast. 

This  will  be  followed  in  a  week  or  two  by  the  holi- 
day spectacle,  ' '  Mother  Goose ;  or,  The  Strange 
Adventures  of  Jack  and  Jill,"  for  which  elaborate 
preparations  are  being  made.  The  book  is  by 
Edwin  Stevens,  the  music  is  selected  and  arranged 
by  Max  Hirschfeld,  and  Oscar  Fest  is  preparing  new- 
scenery  for  it,  including  a  transformation  scene. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  has  had  an  excellent  programme 
this  week.  The  new-comers  were  the  Vesuviana 
Quartet  of  male  voices  who  sing  part  songs  ;  Fordyce 
and  his  musical  puppets,  an  ingenious  and  amusing 
act ;  Stanley  and  Jackson,  a  team  of  musical  sketch 
artists  ;  and  O.  K.  Sato,  a  juggler,  who  is  not  a 
Japanese,  as  his  name  suggests,  but  a  jolly  Irishman, 
if  one  may  believe  bis  face  and  brogue,  with  unusual 
skill  in  balancing  and  sleight-of-hand. 

But  the  Biograph  has  been  the  most  entertaining 


feature  of  the  programme.  The  tunnel  scene  is  won- 
derfully realistic.  The  pictures  were  taken  from  the 
front  of  a  locomotive  entering  the  mouth  of  a  tun- 
nel, and  are  so  vivid  that  when  the  spectators  seem 
to  emerge  from  the  darkness  and  see  a  man  crossing 
the  track  a  few  yards  ahead,  involuntary  cries  of 
warning  go  up  from  the  auditorium.  Another 
novelty  is  reversing  the  pictures.  It  is  very  funny  to 
see  a  splash  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  fol- 
lowed by  the  emerging  of  a  diver,  heels  first,  who 
floats  up  through  the  air  and  settles  from  a  jumping 
posture  into  his  original  position  at  the  starting-point 
of  the  dive. 

There  will  be  four  new  acts  on  the  bill  for  the  week 
commencing  Monday,  December  6th.  They  are  the 
Picchianis  Sisters,  a  sextette  of  sensational  acrobats  ; 
Czita,  a  remarkable  gypsy  violinist  ;  Paulinetti  and 
Piquo,  grotesque  gymnasts ;  and  the  De  Fillipis, 
eccentric  dancers.  Servais  Le  Roy,  the  Vesuviana 
Quartet,  and  other  features  of  the  present  bill  will  be 
retained. 

Notes. 
Charles  H.   Hoyt's   "A  Milk  White  Flag,"  with 
Lansing  Rowan  in  one  of  the  principal  parts,  is  to 
follow  Louis  James  at  the  Columbia. 

The  Bostonians  will  have  a  new  tenor  when  they 
come  to  the  Baldwin  early  next  year.  He  is  William 
E.  Philp,  and  has  an  excellent  reputation. 

"Courted  into  Court,"  which  May  Irwin  made 
famous,  is  to  be  presented  at  the  Columbia  this 
season  by  a  company  headed  by  Marie  Dressier. 

Gladys  Wallis's  suit  to  recover  one  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  due  her  for  one  week's  salary  in  the 
Frawley  Company  was  decided  in  her  favor  last 
Wednesday  by  Justice  of  the  Peace  Carroll. 

Sarriou  has  written  a  new  play  in  which  Rejane  is 
to  make  her  re-appearance  at  the  Vaudeville.  It  is 
entitled  "  Pamela,"  and  the  action  passes  after  the 
Reign  of  Terror  and  before  the  Directory,  so  that  it 
is  anterior  to  the  period  of  "  Madame  Sans-Gene." 

The  Frawley  Company,  which  has  been  having  a 
royal  time  in  Honolulu,  is  to  return  in  time  to  begin 
a  two  weeks'  engagement  at  the  California  Theatre 
this  month.  They  will  play  "Shenandoah,"  "The 
Railroad  of  Love,"  and  "An  International  Match." 

The  Daly  Company  opened  their  regular  season 
in  New  York  last  Monday  with  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."  In  a  few  days  the  new  Daly  comedy, 
"  Number  Nine  ;  or,  The  Lady  of  Ostende,"  will  be 
produced  by  the  company,  but  Miss  Rehan  will  not 
be  in  the  cast.  She  intends  to  rest  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 

A  young  woman  was  refused  a  ticket  to  a  box-seat 
at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  in  St.  Louis,  last  week,  and 
furthermore  she  was  given  a  gratuitous  lecture  by  the 
manager.  The  girl,  it  seems,  who  has  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  her  own  right,  is  mashed  on 
Lawrence  Hanley,  who,  the  manager  informed  her, 
has  a  wife  and  two  children  in  California. 

Louise  Allen,  a  clever  San  Francisco  girl,  who  ap- 
peared in  ' '  Horse  and  Horse  "  during  Charlie  Reed's 
last  engagement  at  the  California  Theatre,  will  play 
the  leading  feminine  role  in  "  The  Man  from  Mex- 
ico" when  it  comes  to  the  Baldwin  next  month. 
This  is  a  new  comedy  by  Du  Souchet,  and  Willie 
Collier — Miss  Allen's  husband— is  the  star. 

"  The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly,"  Pinero's  newest 
comedy  of  contemporary  English  life,  was  materially 
altered  for  production  by  Mr.  Frohman's  players  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre.  The  dialogue  was  cut  down 
by  one-fifth,  five  of  the  twenty-seven  characters  were 
dropped,  and  the  episode  of  grown-up  men  babbling 
over  children's  toys  was  suppressed.  The  story  opens 
with  the  Princess  Pannonia  (Julie  Opp),  fair  and 
forty,  engaged  to  Sir  George  Lamorant  (Hackett), 
who  is  five  years  older  and  bored  to  extinction,  with 
another  couple.  Fay  Zuliani  (Mary  Mannering), 
nineteen,  cosmopolitan,  and  romantic,  and  Edward 
Oriel  (Edward  Morris),  twenty-six,  learned,  and  sus- 
ceptible, revolving  around  them.  In  the  end,  the 
older  couple  break  their  engagement  and  each  meets 
with  one  of  the  younger  ones. 


Diamonds  and  Frames. 
Gems  in  artistic   mountings,   and  Frames  in  im- 
mense variety.    King,  Moss  &  Company,  639  Market 

Street. 


"  In  Gay  New  York  "  jumps  back  almost  directly 
to  New  York  from  here.  The  only  stop  the  company 
will  make  will  be  in  New  Orleans. 


#  Sibyl  Sanderson  Married. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  was  married  to  Antonio  Terry  last 
Wednesday  in  Paris.  The  bride  had  been  converted 
to  Catholicism  two  days  before,  and,  after  the  civil 
ceremony  at  the  Maine  of  Passy,  the  religious  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  convent  chapel  in  the  Avenue 
Malakoff.  They  will  spend  their  honeymoon  in  the 
South  of  France  and  Italy. 

Miss  Sanderson  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
S.  W.  Sanderson,  of  Sacramento,  and  has  been  a 
prominent  operatic  singer  for  several  years  past. 
She  created  the  title-role  in  Massenet's  opera,  "  Es- 
clarmonde,"  in  which  she  sang  her  famous  "Eiffel 
Tower  note,"  and  "  Thais,"  by  the  same  composer, 
and  it  was  for  her  that  Saint  -  Saens  wrote  his 
"  Phryne."  Miss  Sanderson  had  a  great  success  at 
the  Opera  Comique  at  Paris,  but  when  she  sang  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  two  years  ago  in 
Massenet's  "  Manon  Lescaut,"  her  voice  was  con- 
sidered rather  thin  for  a  prima  donna  of  grand  opera. 
Whether  or  not  the  present  Mrs.  Terry  will  return  to 
the  stage  has  not  been  announced. 


Sparkling  Brilliancy, 
Creamy  Head, 
Ripe    Mellow    Flavor, 
show    precisely   why 

Evans' 
Ale 

has    won    its    "way    and     a 
world-wide  reputation. 

At  ail  Hotels, 
Restaurants  and  Cafes. 


SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


We  like  to  have  you  come  just 
to  look.  If  we  did  not,  we  would 
not  say  so. 

Our  Christmas  trade  depends 
on  how  many  people  we  can  get 
to  come  and  see  the  pretty  furni- 
ture creations  we've  gathered 
here  for  your  Christmas  giving. 

The  picture  hints  at  a  dressing- 
table  we're  proud  to  offer. 

Rounded  corners  ;  curved  ends  and  front.  The 
tapering  legs  end  in  carved  claw  feet.  The  mirror  is 
heavy  French  plate  with  a  deeply  cut  bevel. 

Too  nice  for  a  Christmas  gift  ? 
Impossible! 

Chiffoniers  to  match. 


California   Furniture 
Company 


(N.  P.  COLE  &  CO.) 
117-123  Geary  St. 


Carpets 

Rugs 

Mattings 


M 


Both  Meat  and  Drink 

Equally  nourishing  and  refreshing — 


The    nutritive    part    of  prime  lean    beef,  delicately  spiced  and 
seasoned.      The  athlete's  "stand-by." 

Prepared  in  a  minute,  with  cold  or  hot  water. 
At  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  &  Company,    Chicago. 

"Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Keeling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Monday  Evening,  Dec.  6th.  Superb  Production  of  Plan- 
quette's Opera  Comique, 

-:-    RIP    VAN    WINKLE    -:- 

CommenciDg  Saturday,  Dec.  iSth,  our  Holiday  Spectacle 

-:-    3IOTHER     GOOSE    -:- 

The  Most  Perfect  Home  Production  Ever  Attempted. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co (Incorporated).  . .  .Proprietors 

Sunday  Night,  Last  Performances, 
-:-         IN     GAT     NEW     YORK         -:- 


Monday.  Dec.  6th,  Limited  Season  of  Big  Productions. 

ITALIAN    GRAND    OPERA    CO. 

Monday,  Tuesday,   Wednesday,   and    Friday   Evenings, 

and  Saturday  Matinee,  Puccini's  *'  I<a  Eohenie." 

Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings,  "  Otello." 

Week  Dec.  13th,    "Aida,"    "Manon    lescaut, ** 
etc.     Regular  Baldwin  Theatre  Prices. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


Second  Week. 
-:-    STK.     LOUIS    JA3IES    -:- 

Monday  and  Friday  Evenings,  "  Othello." 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  Evenings,  "  Spartacus." 
Wednesday  Evening,  "A  Cavalier  of  France." 
Thursday  and   Sunday  Evenings,  and  Saturday  Mat- 
inee, "  Julius  Caesar."     Complete  Scenic  Productions. 

Coming "A  Milk  White  Flag." 

ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  December  6th. 

From  the  Cirque  Salamonski,  Moscow,  Russia,  6 — 
Pichiannis  Sisters — 6,  the  Most  Sensational  Lady  Acro- 
bats in  the  World  ;  direct  from  her  Vienna  Triumphs, 
Czita,  the  Phenomenal  Gypsy  Violin  Virtuoso ;  Pauli- 
netti and  Piquo,  Character  Gymnasts ;  De  FiUppis,  Ec- 
centric Dancers  ;  Servais  le  Roy,  the  Sensational  Illu- 
sionist ;  the  Vesuviana  Quartet,  the  Great  Musical  Suc- 
cess ;  Stanley  and  Jackson,  0.  K.  Sato,  and  Olschansky 
and  Lonny.  Reserved  seats  25c,  Balcony  10c,  Opera 
Chairs  and  Box  seats  $cc. 

Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


METROPOLITAN  HALL. 

Thursday  Evening,  .December  9th,  1897. 


Only  Kecital  in  San  Francisco  of 

Mr.    Alfred     A.    Farland 

BANJO  VIRTUOSO. 

In  conjunction  with  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Graeber's 
Banjo,  Mandolin,  and  Guitar  Orchestra. 


Reserved  Seats 75  cents 

On  sale  at  Kohler  &  Chase's  Music  House,  28  O'Far- 
rell  Street,  on  and  after  Tuesday.  December  7th. 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGXESIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  from  Monday,  Nov.  29th  to  Saturday, 
Dec.  11th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.     First  Race  at  2  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  aod  1.15  p.  m.  Daily  : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric  Car  Lines: 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 
F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS. 

Secretary.  President. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCEPJIC       R.^.IIj'^T'A.Y 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,   commencing   Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  :   1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;  1:15 
p.  m. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


GALVANIZED   IRON— APOLLO. 

First-class  work  of  all  sorts  is 
done  with  Apollo. 

Some  sorts  can  be  well-enough 
done  with  inferior  iron.  It  don't 
pay. 

Apollo  takes  less  time  and 
saves  money.  You  can't  afford 
to  use  refractory  iron. 

Apollo  obeys  the  tool,  and 
makes  no  fuss. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsbur 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


December  6,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


There  is  a  promise  that  the  fine  old  customs  of  the 
days  of  pretty  Dolly  Madison,  "  when  the  hours  went 
'round  the  dial  to  the  sound  of  flute  and  viol,"  are  to 
be  revived  in  the  White  House.  The  presence  in  the 
official  household  of  several  pretty  nieces,  the  many 
attractive  daughters  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
news  of  a  long  list  of  girls  to  be  entertained  by  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs.  Hobart  have  set  the  ball  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject  rolling  with  tremendous  im- 
petus. Not  a  week  passes  when  evenings  are  not  given 
over  to  some  one  who  wishes  to  play,  sing,  or  recite  in 
the  White  House.  The  Cabinet  families  assemble  with 
that  of  the  President,  there  is  a  little  silence,  a  good 
deal  of  operatic  trilling,  with  a  ballad  to  finish  ;  or 
much  prose,  some  blank  verse,  a  triolet  or  two,  or 
instrumental  interpretations  of  masters,  old  and  new. 
Applause  follows,  then  •"good  nights."  All  very 
well  for  the  elder  folk,  but  deadly  dull  for  the 
younger  ones.  The  last  dance  given  in  the  While 
House  was  for  Mrs.  McKee,  during  General  Har- 
rison's administration.  A  hundred  or  more  ladies 
and  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  gay  affair.  There 
were  merriest  music,  a  supper,  and  a  general  good 
time.  "  Put  linen  on  the  East  Room  floor  and  call 
up  the  Marine  Band.  Hard  times  are  over.  Let 
the  young  people  laugh  and  be  glad  that  the  shadows 
have  drifted."  a  social  leader  is  quoted  in  the  Herald 
as  saying.  "If  everybody  is  pleased,"  she  added, 
"build  a  ball-room,  where  not  only  American  girls 
and  their  cavaliers,  but  little  children,  beloved  by 
Mrs.  McKinley,  can  now  and  then  rule  the  hour." 
The  society  leader  recalled  the  famous  birthday- party 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  when  three  hundred  little  folk 
were  his  guests,  crowding  the  state  dining-room  for  a 
lordly  feast,  dancing  and  laughing  through  the  big 
house,  while  the  band  played  a  jolly  accompaniment 
to  their  pattering  feet  and  happy  voices. 

This  year's  Horse  Show  in  New  York  differed  from 
last  year's  principally  in  the  fact  that  the  ultra- 
fashionables  refused  to  put  themselves  so  conspicu- 
ously on  view  as  formerly.  As  if  by  common  im- 
pulse this  year,  they  have  sought  the  circle  and 
mingled  with  the  crowd  in  promenades  ;  or  they  have 
occupied  seats  in  the  first  tier  back  of  the  boxes,  ob- 
serving rather  than  observed.  But  the  presence  of 
the  smart  set  has  been  unmistakable  in  the  path 
around  the  show-ring.  In  the  absence  of  grand 
opera,  there  is  no  rival  attraction  to  help  begin  the 
annual  round  of  social  festivities.  It  is  the  Horse 
Show  this  time  or  nothing.  One  of  the  sensations  of 
the  week  at  the  Garden  has  been  Mr.  Croker's  ap- 
pearance arm-in-arm  with  William  Astor  Chanler. 
The  crowd  followed  Mr.  Croker  en  masse.  He  was 
in  attendance  daily,  and  a  horde  of  cheap  politicians, 
who  would  ordinarily  vote  anything  less  lively  than  a 
"mill"  or  a  dog-fight  dull,  patronized  the  show  be- 
cause Croker  led  the  way. 


An  American  minister  to  a  Continental  court,  who 
has  been  recently  recalled,  states  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  American  women  who  travel  in  Europe  un- 
attended by  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers  excite  not 
a  little  comment  among  Europeans  of  the  better 
class.  The  question  was  asked  him  by  a  prominent 
official:  "  Haf  American  wifes  no  husbands  at  all, 
then  ?  They  come — three,  four,  six  at  once  to  court. 
They  ask  to  be  presented  to  the  king  ;  they  ask  to  be 
invited  to  state  dinners  ;  they  must  walk  in  mit  a 
duke.  There  are  not  dukes  enough  to  go  round. 
Why  do  not  their  husbands  come  and  walk  in  mit 
some  duchesses  ?  "  At  the  Austrian  court,  no  Ameri- 
cans outside  of  the  diplomatic  circle  are  presented  ; 
very  few  at  Berlin  ;  while  Queen  Margherita  of  Italy, 
who  has  been  more  hospitable  to  our  people  than  any 
other  Continental  sovereign,  has  recently  declined  to 
receive  any  married  woman  unaccompanied  by  her 
husband.  ' '  Have  they  no  homes  in  their  own  coun- 
try, these  poor  ladies,"  asked  a  Frenchwoman,  "that 
they  spend  months  or  years  in  Europe  wandering 
about  alone  ? "  It  was  explained  to  her  that  Ameri- 
can men  often  remained  at  home,  earning  the  money 
necessary  to  send  their  wives  and  daughters  abroad 
for  the  education  which  foreign  travel  gives.  "  If 
that  be  so,"  she  replied,  "they  will  study  art  and 
languages  hard,  so  as  to  return  quickly  to  those  who 
work  for  them.  They  will  not  buy  costly  clothes  nor 
push  their  way  into  every  court  in  Europe," 


Since  Mme.  Patti  used  to  have  two  detectives 
standing  in  the  wings  of  the  Academy  of  Music  to 
watch  her  diamonds  as  soon  as  she  stepped  from  the 
view  of  the  audience,  there  has  been  seen  no  such 
display  of  diamonds  as  Mme.  Sembrich  has  made  at 
her  concert  appearances  in  New  York.  On  the  night 
of  her  first  appearance  she  was  sparkling  with  the 
gems,  and  more  remarkable  was  the  number  which 
she  wore  at  the  first  Astoria  concert.  There,  the 
upper  part  of  her  gown  was  literally  covered  with 
pins  of  different  designs.  Two  necklaces  which  she 
has  already  worn  are  so  remarkable  (says  the  New 
York  Sun)  that  the  woman  who  owned  one  of  them 
would  deserve  to  be  congratulated,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  two  is  an  unusual  piece  of  good  fortune. 
One  of  these  necklaces  is  a  thick  collar  of  diamonds, 
and  the  other,  somewhat  more  elaborate  in  design, 
is  composed  of  sapphires  and  diamonds.  There  are 
six  sapohires  of  unusual  size  placed  at  equal  dis- 
:f4  in  a  circle  of  diamonds,  and  from  these  is  sus- 

.  idsd  another  string  of  diamonds,  which  is  caught 


up  at  the  points  in  which  the  sapphires  are  placed. 
She  has  already  worn  two  diamond  tiaras.  Mme. 
Sembrich  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  prima  donnas, 
and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  receiving  larger 
suras  for  her  services  than  have  been  paid  to  other 
singers.  Even  in  Germany,  where  the  salaries  are 
not  large,  Mme.  Sembrich  gets  one  thousand  dollars 
and  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  a  performance,  and 
in  one  German  city  she  received  for  one  concert  an 
amount  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  paid  to 
any  singer  in  that  country.  This  was  for  an  appear- 
ance at  one  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipsic. 
Usually  singers  are  willing  to  appear  there  for  a  very 
small  sum.  so  great  is  the  distinction  considered.  But 
Mme.  Sembrich  received  three  thousand  marks,  or 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  singing  two 
songs,  and  that  incident  is  remembered  in  Germany 
as  the  one  which  touched  the  high-water  mark.  So 
Mme.  Sembrich  is  able  to  afford  duplicate  neck- 
laces and  tiaras.  Her  toilets  off  the  stage  are  un- 
usually numerous  and  beautiful,  for  dressing  in  St. 
Petersburg,  where  Mme.  Sembrich  has  spent  much 
of  her  time  during  the  past  ten  years,  is  as  much  of 
an  art  as  it  is  in  Paris  or  in  New  York. 

A  warning  that  is  distinctly  amusing  is  issued  by 
Mrs.  Julian  Cross,  the  head  of  the  Victoria  Home 
for  Governesses  in  Vienna.  She  states  that  Austrian 
society  has  a  firmly  fixed  impression  that  well- 
behaved  English  girls  are  always  "prim,"  and  that 
if  a  young  governess  is  not,  in  fact,  "prim."  she  is 
discarded  promptly  as  "not  up  to  sample, "  as  the 
business  world  puts  it.*  Now,  as  a  fact,  the  present- 
day  young  Englishwoman  is  generally  not  "prim" 
at  all,  and  so  the  average  frank,  independent  girl  is 
sent  home  as  a  failure.  Mrs.  Cross  warns  girls  of 
what  one  would  consider  an  excellent  type  that  they 
will  not  do  in  Vienna.  One  just  wonders  if,  however, 
what  she  really  means  is  not  the  same  thing  that  was 
so  clearly  put  by  Mrs.  Crawford,  in  a  letter  from 
Paris  on  English  governesses  there  ;  to  wit,  that  a 
girl  in  a  French  family  must  be  more  careful  of  her 
behavior  than  in  England,  for  the  average  French- 
man understands  a  very  reserved  and  modest  de- 
meanor, but  has  no  comprehension  of  an  attempt  at 
innocent  flirtation  on  the  part  of  a  girl  in  such  a 
position:  "If  he  sees  the  glove  thrown  down,  he 
feels  it  is  his  right  to  pick  it  up." 

The  advanced  woman  has  been  for  some  time  dis- 
turbed over  the  social  custom  which  compels  the  ob- 
literation of  the  woman,  even  to  her  name,  in  matri- 
mony. The  agitation  for  the  recognition  of  the 
individuality  of  woman  was  begun  by  the  substitution 
of  Mrs.  Mary  for  Mrs.  John  in  the  case  of  women 
widowed  by  death  or  by  the  law.  Women  writers 
who  in  the  first  flush  of  love's  young  dream  have 
used  the  name  of  the  husband  in  their  professional 
work  have  been  known  to  drop  it  after  a  time  and 
resume  that  under  which  they  have  made  a  posi- 
tion for  themselves.  Actresses,  of  course,  have 
usually  realized  that  matrimony  was  detrimental  to 
them  professionally,  and  a  striking  case  in  point 
where  the  woman  disregarded  the  experience  of  others 
in  this  matter  is  that  of  Julia  Marlowe.  Against  the 
entreaties  of  experienced  managers  the  actress  on 
the  occasion  of  her  marriage  insisted  upon  adding 
her  husband's  name,  Taber,  to  her  own.  The 
managers  maintained  that  she  lessened  her  stage  in- 
come by  so  doing,  but  she  persisted  for  several  years 
in  having  herself  billed  as  Julia  Marlowe  Taber. 
Some  months  ago  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  resume 
her  maiden  name,  and  the  result  has  been  that, 
according  to  her  manager,  the  change  has  made  a 
difference  of  nearly  seven  hundred  dollars  weekly  wi 
the  box-office  receipts.  It  must  be  somewhat  mor- 
tifying to  a  man  (  Vogue  comments)  to  discover  that 
his  name  is  detrimental  to  the  tune  of  nearly  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 


A  woman  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  who  has 
been  to  see  Julia  Arthur  in  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's 
play,  "  A  Lady  of  Quality,"  is  much  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  living  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 
"  We  have  pretty  gowns,  rich  gowns,  lovely  gowns," 
she  says,  "but  they  none  of  them  have  that  charm- 
ing and  always  becoming  style  which  makes  Queen 
Anne  gowns  so  altogether  delightful.  There  is  al- 
ways a  fascination  in  the  separate  petticoat  of  rich 
brocade,  and  the  sides  and  train  of  the  gown  match- 
ing the  pretty  bodice,  the  former  bunched  little  or 
much  to  hide  a  superabundance  of  avoirdupois  or  to 
redeem  a  faulty  figure.  They  are  gowns  that  all 
women  love.     Then   the  fine  manners  !     The  deep 


obeisance  of  the  departing  gallant,  with  his  pictur- 
esque hat  over  his  heart,  and  the  deep  courtesies  of 
the  brocaded  dames  and  the  hand  kisses.  It  is  all 
in  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  dress.  A  wonan 
feels  an  added  dignity  when  she  wears  a  trained 
gown,  and  the  men  had  the  chances  of  their  lives  a 
few  centuries  ago,  but  they  missed  them  and  sacri- 
ficed the  beautiful  to  the  utilitarian.  The  immacu 
lateness  of  the  evening-dress  brings  with  it  a  certain 
degree  of  good  manners,  and  the  wearer  undoubt- 
edly does  the  best  he  can  under  his  unfortunate  con- 
ditions. But  what  are  his  opportunities  compared  to 
the  gentlemen  of  Queen  Anne's  day.  with  their 
brocaded  waistcoats,  velvet  knickerbockers,  jeweled 
swords  setting  out  the  coat-tails,  with  their  lace 
ruffles  and  many  jewels.  The  odds  are  against  the 
men  of  to-day  in  the  way  of  manners." 


"  Once  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  agreed  that  it  would 
be  helpful  for  each  of  us  to  tell  the  other  his  faults." 
"  How  did  it  work  ?"  "  We  haven't  spoken  for  nine 
years."— Chicago  Record. 


All  you  ever  need- 

[A 

Good 
!  Dentist 


and        W 


Because  a  good  dentist  and  a  good 
dentifrice  are  Indispensable  In  the 
proper  care  of  the  teeth. 

A  sample  of  Sozodont  for  three  cents. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  247,  New  York  City. 

HALL  &.  RUCKEL, 


Dorflinger's 
American 
Cut  Class 

Holiday  Gifts  in  great  variety, 
including-  all  sorts  of  table  ser- 
vice, articles  for  the  dressing- 
table  and  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. 

C.  DORFLIXGER  &  SOSTS, 

915  Broadway,  near  21st  St. 
36  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Gold  spectacles  or  eye  glasses 
make  acceptable  holiday  gifts. 
We  fit  the  proper  lenses 
without  additional  charge  after 
the  holidays. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 
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FLOUR 


The  result  of  yea\s  Cfj/eVfemor  to  produced  palatable 
Brrad  Flour  whic\eMn  b^mfety  offered  to  the  Diabetic 
The  testimony  to  ilaraliia^bolh  from  this  country  and 
abroad   Lt  remark/b\L0.jd9bnvincinQ 

rnrlvnWi-d  iWAmeVca  or  Europe. 

PAMPHLET  /&>  SAMPLE  FREE. 

Write  to  Farw/l  4  BfaineXwatAtown.  N.  Y..U  8.A. 


Among-  the  many  great  Financial  Corporations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  none  rank  higher  than  the 

FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  GO. 

Its  AgentB  are  found  throughout  America,  and  its  Becord  for 
Prompt  and  Equitable  Settlement  of  All  Honest  Losses  Is  Firmly  Established 


D.  J.  Staples,  President 
J.  B.  Levison,  Marine  Sec'y 


Wm,  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President 
Louis  Weinmans,  Asst.  Sec'y 


B.  Faymonv-ille,  =d  V.-Pres.,  Sec'y 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  General  Agent 
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To  put  SOME  binding  on  J 
your  skirt— why  not  use  j 
the  BEST  and  save  bother  ( 
and  expense  ? 

(BIAS  1  .  g 
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BINDIN6] 

NEVER  disappoints. 
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for  the  letters 
s  the  ONLY  WAY 
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THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
622  MARKET    STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B..  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Ronte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 823,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,594,504 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.         E.  B.  POND,  Vice-PrH. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M .  Cla v Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  i Messre-  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

«ew  x  or* j  The  Eank  Qf  New  Yorkj  N   B  A 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

ri-  ,„  l  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

j-mcago j  UnioQ  Nationai  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disc  onto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies . .  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  SCO'S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 80,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Castuer. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,   81,000,000;    Assets,   83,300,- 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 

pn||r|Vr>Q  FreSB-Cntting  Bureau  will  send 
nUitlLlnL  0  yon  ail  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  yon,  yonr  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
15  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Romeike,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York, 


December  6.  i? 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


David  Hume,  the  historian,  once  made  an  offer  of 
marriage  to  a  lady  who  refused  him,  but  whose 
friends  shortly  afterward  conveyed  to  him  the  intelli- 
gence that  she  had  changed  her  mind.  "  So  have  I," 
replied  David,  laconically,  "so  have  1,"  and  he  lived 
and  died  in  single  blessedness. 


George  the  Fourth  became  convinced,  by  dint  of 
long  imagining  and  saying  so,  that  he  had  led  the 
Life  Guards  at  Waterloo.  "  Did  I  not,  Arthur?"  he 
said,  at  a  court  dinner,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Most  men  would  have  been  embarrassed.  Not  so 
the  Iron  Duke.  He  simply  answered  :  "I  have  often 
heard  your  majesty  say  so." 


An  Englishman  was  once  persuaded  to  see  a  game 
of  base- ball,  and  during  the  play,  when  he  happened 
to  look  away  for  a  moment,  a  foul  tip  caught  him  on 
the  ear  and  knocked  him  senseless.  On  coming  to 
himself,  he  asked,  faintly,  "What  was  it?"  "A 
foul — only  a  foul. "  "  Good  heavens  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"  1  thought  it  was  a  mule." 

A  long-suffering  listener,  after  hearing  from  a 
youth  his  account  of  how  he  and  two  companions 
kept  five  hundred  Indians  at  bay  for  twenty-four 
hours,  asked  :  "  Do  you  know  why  the  Lord  said  to 
Ananias,  '  Stand  forth  '  ?  "  Upon  receiving  a  nega- 
tive reply,  he  continued:  "Well,  I  don't  either, 
unless  it  was  so  that  you  and  your  two  companions 
could  stand  first,  second,  and  third  !  " 


Dr.  Parr  is  credited  with  having  answered  a 
"cheeky"  youth  in  most  effective  fashion.  The 
latter,  wishing  to  "take  a  rise"  out  of  Parr,  who 
was  a  man  of  much  dignity  of  aspect,  before  some 
frivolous  acquaintances,  observed  that  if  the  doctor 
and  himself  were  to  collaborate  they  could  write  a 
very  big  book.  "An  enormous  one,"  said  Parr, 
dryly,  "if  we  put  in  all  that  I  know  and  all  that  you 
do  not." 

Oq  the  occasion,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  be- 
ginning to  give  up  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  it  was  noticed  by  the 
members  that  he  left  the  House  at  the  dinner  hour, 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  led  for  the  rest  of  the 
silting.  Mr.  Darling,  recently  appointed  justice,  one 
evening  drove  Sir  William  to  fury,  on  failing  to 
elicit  a  definite  answer  to  an  inquiry,  by  casually 
observing  in  the  course  of  his  speech  :  "  1  have 
noticed  that  lately  the  party  opposite,  adopting  an 
ancient  precedent,  have  set  up  a  greater  light  to  rule 
the  day,  and  a  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night." 

Oscar  Wilde's  last  epigram,  before  his  reputation 
suffered  so  profound  an  eclipse,  was  uttered  in  a 
London  Turkish  bath.  "  It  is  strange."  he  remarked, 
"  how,  as  one  grows  older,  his  philosophy  of  life  be- 
comes so  simple  as  to  be  capable  of  reduction  to 
three  or  four  elementary  principles.  Now,  my 
philosophy,  for  instance,  is  all  summed  up  in  three 
fundamental  axioms."  "And  what  are  they?"  he 
was  asked.  "Well,"  said  Wilde,  musingly,  "the 
first  of  them  is  this  :  "  Never  go  to  see  a  play  by 
Henry  Arthur  Jones."  "And  the  other  two?" 
"  Oh,  the  other  two  don't  really  matter  if  you  only 

observe  the  first." 

♦ 

A  well-known  musician  who  writes  a  very  illegible 
hand  once  sent  an  unusually  hopeless  scrawl  to  a 
friend.  The  latter  studied  it  a  minute,  gave  it  up  in 
despair,  and  then  sat  down  and  wrote  in  reply,  "  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  dine  with  you  to-morrow  at 
six.  Kindest  regards  to  your  wife.  Yours,  etc." 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  his  friend  appeared,  breath- 
less, at  his  door.  "There's  some  misunderstand- 
ing," said  he,  anxiously.  "  I  wrote  you  a  note 
asking  if  you  could  play  the  piano  part  of  the  trio  at 
Brown's  recital,  and  here  you've  sent  me  an  accept- 
ance of  a  dinner  invitation  ;  I'm  sorry,  but  I  didn't 
invite  you  to  dinner ! "  "  Well,"  returned  the  other 
blandly,  "  1  didn  t  suppose  you'd  really  sent  me  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  But  I  couldn't  read  a  word  of 
your  note,  and  in  that  case  hereafter  I  mean  always 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  you're  asking  me  to 
dine."  For  one  of  his  correspondents,  at  least,  the 
offender  now  writes  legibly. 


An  amusing  story  is  told  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
a  clubman  who,  going  to  his  club  on  his  return  from 
a  trip  abroad,  was  surprised  not  to  meet  Brown 
there.  Brown  has  been  on  the  club  rolls  for  twenty 
years,  and  during  that  time  no  one  ever  saw  him 
buy  a  drink  or  refuse  one.  Moreover,  he  was  always 
at  your  elbow  when  you  ordered  a  drink.  The  re- 
turned traveler  missed  Brown,  and  asked  one  of  the 
members  what  had  become  of  him.  "Why,"  he 
exclaimed,  "you  are  way  behind  the  times.  Brown 
died  two  months  ago,  poor  fellow.  The  club  buried 
him  decently  and  erected  a  monument  over  his 
grave."  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  the  traveler  re- 
plied, "  for  Brown  was  not  a  bad  fellow.  What  kind 
of  monument  did  you  give  him  ?"  "I  will  show 
you  a  photograph  of  it,"  said  his  friend,  and  he  did. 
The  photograph  portrayed  a  tall  shaft,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  words:  "Here  is  one  on  me,  boys. 
Thomas  Brown."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  Brown  was 


not  dead.  He  had  been  dropped  for  non-payment 
of  dues,  and  the  photograph  was  made  from  a  draw- 
ing that  now  hangs  in  the  club. 


OLE    FLEDERMAUS. 


A  Genuine  Ibsen  Drama,   by  James  L.   Ford. 


Scene. — Drawing-room  in  home  of  Ole  FLEDER- 
MAUS, within  sound  of  Sixth  Avenue  elevated 
railroad.  The  furniture  of  tlie  room  shows 
decorative  ambition  curbed  by  financial  strin- 
gency and  lack  of  artistic  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  inmates.  An  ornamental  mantel-piece  is 
adorned  by  a  gaudy  "throw"  of  yellow  silk, 
which  partly  conceals  ttie  bed-clothes  protruding 
between  the  slats.  A  red-plush  sofa,  two  stuffed 
chairs,  and  an  easel,  on  -which  is  displayed  a 
photogravure  of  the  "  Chariot  Race  "  in  a  while- 
and-gilt  frame,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
furniture  and  ornament.  Mrs.  Fledermaus 
and  her_  daughter  Christina  discovered  in 
anxious  consultation. 
Mrs.  Fledermaus— I  wish  that  father  of  yours 
would  get  something  out  of  them  poliiicians  and  not 
keep  us  hanging  by  the  eyelids  any  longer. 

Christina — Why,  ma,  he'll  probably  have  some- 
thing when  he  comes  in  to-night  ;  he  surely  ought  to 
after  all  the  work  he  done  for  the  party  before  elec- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Fledermaus — That's  just  what  I've  been 
hearing  this  two  weeks.  The  day  after  election 
you'd  'a'  thought  he  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  White 
Squadron  ;  a  week  later  he  was  willing  to  be  the 
mayor's  private  secretary  ;  now  I'd  think  it  a  mercy 
if  he  was  to  get  on  a  broom. 

Christina — It's  a  wonder  pa  doesn't  try  to  work 
up  a  news  route  or  get  hold  of  something  steady 
and  regular,  so  we  would  not  be  pushed  all  the  time 
for  the  needful. 

Mrs.  Fledermaus— Don't  talk  to  me  about  the 
needful.  Every  time  I  hear  so  much  as  a  Croton 
bug  on  the  kitchen  oilcloth  1  jump  out  of  my  chair 
thinking  it's  that  pesky  collector  again. 

Christina — Well,  anyway,  ma,  Eylof  has  got  a 
good  job,  and  his  three  dollars  will  come  in  handy 
every  Saturday  night. 

Mrs.  Fledermaus — Seems  to  me  he's  pretty  late 
getting  home  to-night ;  it's  near  eight,  and  he'd 
oughter  got  here  at  seven  without  he  was  kep'  over. 
Christina— And  then  that  boss  of  his,  Judge 
Checkerberry,  has  got  a  right  to  give  the  lad  his 
supper-money  when  he  keeps  him  to  the  office  as  late 
as  this. 

Mrs.  Fledermaus  —  I  ain't  seen  that  young 
Storkmann  feller  around  here  lately.  You  don't 
want  to  leave  go  your  hold  on  him,  Chrissie, 
'specially  as  we  don't  know  where  we're  going  to 
land.  Sakes  alive !  if  there  isn't  another  of  them 
roaches  cuttin'  across  the  floor  !  Step  on  him,  quick, 
Chrissie.  before  he  gets  into  the  bag  of  flour  and 
your  father  gets  him  in  a  biscuit  for  breakfast. 

Christina — Talking  about  Mr.  Storkmann,  ma, 
I  seen  him  kill  five  with  his  gold-headed  cane  the  last 
time  he  was  here.  He  sent  me  word  that  he  might 
run  in  for  a  minute  to-night,  by  the  way. 

Mrs.  Fledermaus— I  might  'a'  known  that  when 
I  seen  you  goin'  'round  all  morning  with  your  hair  in 
papers.  Well,  I  will  say  that  he  puts  up  a  very 
pretty  front  with  his  high  hat  and  chain  and  his  fancy 
society  manners. 

Christina — Hark,  mother,  aint  that  pa  coming 
upstairs  ? 

Mrs.  Fledermaus  [going  to  door  and  listen- 
ing]— Yes,  that's  him,  and  I  might  'a'  known  how  it 
would  be  this  morning  when  he  told  me  he'd  got  to  go 
over  to  that  district  club  that  meets  over  Cassidy's  Ex- 
change, where  all  the  political  workers  hang  out. 
My,  but  he's  got  a  good  one  aboard  to-night ;  that's 
the  third  time  he's  slipped  coming  up  that  last  flight. 
Christina  [showing  nervous  anxiety] — Run  him 
quick  into  the  bedroom,  ma,  and  make  him  lie  down. 
If  Mr.  Storkmann  was  to  call  and  find  him  a-setlin' 
in  the  parlor  with  that  fearful  glassy  face  onto  him 
and  talking  the  foolishness  he  talks  when  he's  carry- 
ing a  load,  I'd  just  die  with  mortification. 

Ole  Fledermaus  [entering  and  moving  un- 
steadily toward  the  easel,  which  he  evidently  mis- 
takes for  a  chair] — Good  evenin"  all ;  hope  you're  all 
well. 

Mrs.  Fledermaus  [starting  to  her  feet  and  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  arm] — For  goodness'  sake,  Ole,  don't 
set  down  on  that  art-work  when  there's  plenty  of 
chairs  in  the  room. 

OLE  [seating  himself  on  sofa] — Maria,  everything's 
all  right !  Big  job  to-morrow  !  Got  a  dead  sure 
thing !  That's  how  I  got  this  load  fixing  it  with 
Terence  Murphy.  Terence  best  friend  man  ever 
had!  Go  through  fire  and  water  fr'm  !  Just  like 
brother  to  me.     [Bursts  into  tears.) 

Mrs.  Fledermaus — If  you'll  be  kind  enough  to 
step  out  into  the  next  room,  Mr.  Fledermaus,  I'd 
like  to  have  a  few  minutes'  chat  with  you. 

OLE  [rising  and  following  his  wife  with  unsteady 
gait] — Well,  if  a  man  can't  set  in  his  own  parlor, 
it's  about  time  he  joined  some  club  where  he  can 
have  a  little  peace.  I'm  coming,  Maria.  [Exeunt.] 
Christina  [soliloquizing] — It's  a  mercy  ma  got 
him  out  in  time.  I'd  have  dropped  dead  if  Mr. 
Storkmann  had  come  in  and  found  him  here.  Hark  ! 
Isn't  that  him  coming  now?  [Listening  at  door.] 
No  ;  it's  only  Eylof.  I  wonder  what  kept  the  child 
so  late.     [Opens  door.]    Come  in  this  way,  Eylof, 


and  mind  you  don't  make  any  noise.    Your  pa's  in 
the  bedroom,  and  he  ain't  feeling  very  well. 

Evlof  [entering  and  throwing  cap  down  on  floor] 
— What's  struck  the  old  man  ?  Been  up  against  the 
same  old  stuff  ? 

Christina — I  guess  you'd  think  so  if  you  was  to 
see  him.  Is  this  the  time  you're  coming  home  every 
night  ? 

Evlof  [sullenly] — Naw,  I  ain't  coming  home  this 
time  every  night,  neither.  I  ain't  going  down-town 
no  more. 

Christina— And  why  not? 

Eylof — 'Cause  I  got  the  sack. 

Mrs.  Fledermaus  [entering] — What's  that? 

Evlof  [beginning  to  whimper] — The  boss  fired 
me. 

Mrs.  Fledermaus  [resignedly]  —  I  might  'a' 
known  it  this  mornin'  when  I  was  putting  up  your 
lunch.  I  felt  it  come  over  me  all  of  a  suddint  that 
the  boy  might  not  be  workin'  any  more  after  to-day. 

Christina — You  ought  to  be  a  fortune  teller,  ma. 
What  happened  you,  Eylof? 

Eylof — He  fired  me  just  for  nothin"  at  all.  He 
sent  me  uptown  with  a  letter  to  get  an  answer,  and 
the  lady  says  to  tell  Judge  Checkerberry  she'll  meet 
him  at  the  stage-door  after  her  turn,  and  she'd  sooner 
go  to  Shanley's  than  Martin's,  if  it's  the  same  to  him. 
I  come  back  and  give  him  the  message,  and  his 
friend  he  was  talking  to  give  him  the  laugh  and  he 
give  me  the  sack.  I  don't  know  what  he  done  it  for. 
[Weeps.] 

Mrs.  Fledermaus— Did  you  give  the  message  as 
coming  from  a  lady  ? 

Eyxof — Yes. 

Mrs.  Fledermaus— Well,  the  next  time  you'll 
know  enough  to  say  "  party." 

Christina  [starting  to  her  feet]— Mercy,  ma  ! 
there's  some  one  at  the  door  !  'T won't  do  for  me  to 
open  it !  Come,  Eylof ;  come  along  with  me. 
[Exit,  leading  boy.] 

[Sound  of  knocking.] 

Mrs.  Fledermaus  [soliloquizing]  —  I'm  all  in 
a  flutter  for  fear  it's  that  pesky  installment  man 
chasing  up  here  again.  I  do  wish  Christina  would 
go  to  the  door.  Well,  he  can't  do  more  than 
eat  me,  I  s'pose.  [Opens  the  door.]  Why,  Mr. 
Storkmann,  I'm  real  pleased  to  see  you.  You're 
quite  a  stranger.  You'll  excuse  my  coming  to  the 
door  this  way,  but  the  girl  has  just  stepped  out. 

Fridjiof  Storkmann  [entering]—  No  apology 
necessary,  Mrs.  Fledermaus.  I  hope  I  see  you  well. 
I  was  just  passing  by  and  thought  I'd  drop  in  a 
minute.     What  pleasant  weather  we've  been  having. 

Mrs.  Fledermaus — Yes,  it's  very  mild  to-day.  I 
suppose  things  are  rushing  down  at  your  store. 

Fridjiof  [with  satirical  intent]— Yes,  just  rush- 
ing by  our  door.  Mr.  Gimp  told  me,  not  two  hours 
ago,  that  he'd  never  seen  things  so  dull  in  the  linens 
as  they  are  now. 

Mrs.  Fledermaus — Well,  you  amaze  me.  If 
you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  speak  to  Christina  ;  she  got  so 
interested  in  her  library  book  I  don't  think  she  heard 
you  come  in.     [Exit.] 

[Sound  of  knocking  without.] 

Christina  [entering]— Well,  I  was  afraid  you 
wouldn't  come.  Say,  you  don't  want  a  boy  down  at 
your  place,  do  you  ?  Little  Eylof  got  the  sack  to- 
day. 

Fridjiof  [rising  and  shaking  hands] — I'm  afraid 
we've  got  all  the  boys  we  can  handle  down  at  our 
place.  If  they  take  in  another  one,  I'll  just  go  crazy. 
There's  somebody  knocking  at  the  door. 

Christina  [opening  door]— Walk  in,  sir.  I'll  take 
you  right  back  in  the  kitchen  where  ma  is.  Excuse 
me  a  moment,  Mr.  Storkmann.  [Exit,  leading 
stranger.] 

Fridjiof  [soliloquizing]—  Why,  that's  an  install- 
ment collector  from  Doogan's. 

Christina  [entering] — That's  an  old  friend  of 
ma's  and  pa's,  so  I  just  took  him  right  into  the 
kitchen,  where  they  could  all  be  sociable  together. 

Mrs.  Fledermaus  [appearing  in  doorway]  — 
Have  you  got  six  dollars  and  a  half  about  you, 
Christina  ?  Oh,  I  forgot.  Of  course  you  haven't. 
Do  you  happen  to  have  that  trifling  amount  with 
you,  Mr.  Storkmann?  If  you  could  let  me  have  it 
I'll  have  Mr.  Fledermaus  stop  in  and  hand  it  to  you 
in  the  morning. 

Fridjiof  [rising  with  alacrity)— -No,  but  I'll  step 
out  and  see  if  I  can't  get  it  for  you.  [Exit,  taking 
coat  and  hat.) 

Christina— Oh,  mother,  how  could  you?  Do 
you  think  he'll  ever  come  back  ?    [Curtain,  j 

— New  York  fourjial. 


Misery  by  the  Wholesale, 

Is  what  chronic  inactivity  of  the  liver  gives  rise  to. 
Bile  gets  into  the  blood  and  imparts  a  yellow  tint,  the 
tongue  fouls,  and  so  does  the  breath,  sick  head- 
aches, pain  beneath  the  right  ribs  and  shoulder  blade 
are  felt,  the  digestive  organs  become  constipated  and 
the  stomach  disordered.  The  proven  remedy  for  this 
catalogue  of  evils  is  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  a 
medicine  long  and  professionaly  recommended,  and 
sovereign  also  for  chills  and  fever,  nervousness  and 

rheumatism. 

• — *    * 

St^dman's  Soothing  Powders  claim  to  be  pre- 
ventative as  well  as  curative.  The  claim  has  been 
recognized  for  over  fifty  years. 

—  Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


No  one  who  knows  Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys  will  have 
any  other  —  except  some  deal- 
ers who  want  tJieir  chimneys  to 
break. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P» 

SMITHS 

CASH   STORE 

Market   Street   Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

SPECIALS. 

Cobbling  Outfits  complete 75c,  $1.75,  $2.00 

Harness- Mending  Outfits  complete $1.00 

Coal  Scuttles,  japanned 15c.  22c 

Coal  Scuttles,  galvanized 25c,  30c 

Gold  Block  Pants  to  size  42 $1 .25 

Men's  sundry  Shoes,  button,  5  to  9 $*-37 

Bargains  in  every  line — to  eat,  to  wear,  to  use,  to 
play  with.     Ask  for  Catalogue. 


SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

AIX    THE    NEWS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND    S03IE    PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

AXE     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage) : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

"        "  "  "  6  "     3.00 

3  "     1.50 

1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 


" *>  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call. 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  HoDg  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  December  7 

Doric. .  .(Via  Honolulu)  Tuesday,  December  28 
Belgic.  .(Via  Honolulu). . .  Saturday,  January  15 
Coptic Thursday,  February  3~ 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For   freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUEBS.  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m„  Dec.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Pnget  Sound  Ports,  9  a.  m„  Dec.  2,  7, 
12,  17,  22,  27,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Pomona,  2  P.  M., 
Dec.  3,  7,  11,  15.  20,  24,  28,  Jan.  1,  5,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  31. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m.,  Dec. 
4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  n 
a.  M.,  Dec.  2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,30,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  m„  second  of  each  month. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


E*flliif     *"  S'    MariP°sa  saik  via 
B  J4illC  Honolulu   and    Auckland    for 
Sydney,  Thursday,  December 
9,  1897,  at  2  p.  m. 

IS.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Tuesday,  Decern- 

J.  T>.  Spreckels  &  Eros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ery  St. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday.  10  a.  m. 

St.  Paul Dec.     3 Dec.  29 

St.  Louis Dec.  15 

Paris Dec.  22 

BED    STAR    LINK. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Soulhwark Dec.     8  I  Friesland Dec.   11 

Noordland -Dec.  15  |  Kensington Dec.  29 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation  Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— QUEEN9TOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to   Lon- 
don in  3Y.  hours. 

GERMANIC Dec.    8. ...Jan.    5. ...Feb.    3 

TEUTONIC Dec.  15. ...Jan.    13. ...Feb.    9 

BRITANNIC Dec.  33.. ..Jan.   19.. ..Feb.  16 

MAJESTIC Dec.  39. ...Jan.  36 Feb.  33 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  al!  classes. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent,  New  York  J 
S.  TENNEY  FRENCH.  Gen.  Western  Agent,  Chicago. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER.  613  Market 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  office;. 
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The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club 
was  held  at  Lunt's  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  De- 
cember 2d.  The  hall  was  prettily  decorated  and 
there  was  the  usual  attendance  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members.  Four  figures  of  the  cotillion 
were  danced  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Allen 
Wright,  whose  partner  was  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury. 
They  were  all  pretty,  and  served  to  make  the  evening 
pass  very  pleasantly. 

The  young  ladies  in  the  first  set  comprised  Miss 
Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury, 
Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness,  Miss 
Baldwin,  Miss  Jessie  Glascock,  Miss  Caro  Crockett, 
Miss  Edna  Hopkins,  Miss  Helen  Thomas,  Miss 
Th^rc-se  Morgan,  Miss  Laura  Van  Wyck,  Miss 
Miriam  Moore,  Miss  Muriel  Atherton,  and  Miss 
Clara  Hamilton. 

The  chaperons  were  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs. 
Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs. 
Charles  Page,  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Crockett,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Baker,  and  Mrs.  William  Ingraham  Kip. 

The  Monday  Evening  Dancing  Class. 
The  members  of  the  Monday  Evening  Dancing 
Class  held  an  assembly  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  last 
Monday  night.  There  were  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  present.  Dancing  was 
enjoyed  from  eight  o'clock  until  midnight,  and 
supper  was  served  from  a  buffed.  The  next  two 
meetings  of  the  club  will  be  on  the  evenings  of 
January  ioth  and  February  14th,  at  the  same  hall. 

The  patronesses  of  the  club  are  Mrs.  Hoffman, 
Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Carolan,  Mrs.  Smedberg,  Mrs. 
Thomas  C.  Van  Ness,  Mrs.  Breeze,  Mrs.  Paul  R. 
Jarboe,  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  William  M. 
Gwin,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  C.  Osgood 
Hooker,  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Elwyn  Lester. 

The  Greenway  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  last  Wednesday  evening  in  the  Red 
Room  at  the  Bohemian  Club.  The  table  was  deco- 
rated with  yellow  chrysanthemums,  red  roses,  and 
ferns.  Above  the  table  was  a  large  red  Japanese 
umbrella,  from  which  depended  the  emblem  of  the 
club,  an  owl.  The  umbrella  was  studded  with  num- 
erous incandescent  lights,  which  illuminated  the  table. 
At  each  cover  was  a  name-card,  on  which  was  painted 
a  Japanese  design. 

The  guests  of  Mr.  Greenway  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Schmieden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Miss 
Edna  Hopkins,  Miss  Caro  Crockett,  Miss  Gertrude 
Carroll,  Miss  Lillian  Follis,  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Miss 
Hoffman,  Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss  Frances 
Moore,  Miss  Therese  Morgan,  Mr.  Samuel  G. 
Boardman,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre,  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Greenwood,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Poett,  Mr.  Southard 
Hoffman,  Jr.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Dibblee,  Mr.  Gerald  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  Henry  N.  Stetson, 
Mr.  LawTence  Van  Winkle,  Mr.  Henry  Dibblee,  and 
Lieutenant  R.  S.  Douglas,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Drmond  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond  gave  a  lunch-party  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  on  Friday,  November  26th.  Autumn 
leaves  and  foliage  formed  the  decoration  of  the  table. 
The  guests  of  Mrs.  Dimond  were :  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Edward  Barron,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Lent,  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey,  Mrs.  Basil  Heathcote,  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Ben- 
son, Mrs.  A.  Chesebrough,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard, 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Preston,  Mrs.  William  F.  Herrin,  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott,  Miss  Cecelia  Tobin,  Miss  Alice 
Owen,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss  Sewell,  and  Miss 
Kate  Stone. 

The  Thornton  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton  gave  a  matinee  tea  last 
Saturday  at  her  residence,  2517  Pacific  Avenue,  in 
order  to  introduce  her  debutante  daughter.  Miss 
Helen  Thornton.  The  rooms  were  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  chrysanthemums  in  tones  of  yellow  and 
pink.     About  four  hundred   friends  called  between 
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the  hours  of  five  and  seven.  Those  who  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving were  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Leontine 
Blakeman,  Miss  Thirese  Morgan,  Miss  Charlotte 
Ellinwood,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ames,  Miss  Kate  Thorn- 
ton Salisbury,  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Kathro 
Burton,  and  Miss  Marie  Wells.  After  the  reception 
a  dinner-party  was  given  to  the  young  ladies  who 
assisted  in  receiving  and  a  number  of  gentlemen. 


Bohemian  Club  Art  Exhibition. 

An  exhibition  of  some  notable  paintings  and 
sketches  is  now  being  held  at  the  Bohemian  Club.  It 
commenced  last  Wednesday  and  will  continue  for  one 
week.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  there  was  a  recep- 
tion, which  was  attended  by  several  hundred  ladies. 

Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  collec- 
tion are  Mr.  C.  D.  Robinson,  Mr.  John  A.  Stanton, 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Strong,  Mr.  Amadee  Joullin,  Mr.  H. 
R.  Bloomer,  Mr.  Gordon  Ross,  Mr.  Chris  Jorgensen, 
Mr.  Frederick  Yates,  Mr.  Henry  Raschen,  Mr.  Carl 
von  Perbrandt,  Mr.  W.  E.  Lyon,  Mr.  Clawson.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Judson,  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  Mr.  Straus,  Mr. 
Charles  Rollo  Peters,  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Matthews,  Mr. 
H.  S.  Fonda,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Solly 
Walter,  Mr.  Edgar  Peixotto,  Mr.  Theodore  Wores, 
Mr.  Vos,  Mr.  William  Keith,  Mr.  Emil  Carlsen,  and 
Mr.  H.  J.  Breuer.  _ 

Notes  and  Ciosslp. 
The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Matilda 
M.  Gregory  to  Mr.  Herman  Shainwald.  The  time 
for  the  wedding  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Mrs. 
Gregory  is  the  widow  of  the  late  James  Gregory,  of 
this  city,  who  died  suddenly  in  Colorado  about  two 
years  ago,  and  is  the  sister  of  the  late  Mrs.  Robert 
P.  Wieland.  Mr.  Shainwald  is  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Shainwald,  Buckbee  &  Co. 

The  principal  event  of  the  new  year  will  be  the 
ball  that  is  to  be  given  early  in  January  by  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Tevis,  at  her  residence  on  Taylor  Street,  in 
honor  of  Miss  Susan  Blanding,  Miss  Kate  Thorton 
Salisbury,  and  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Antoine  Borel  is  making  preparations  to  give 
a  ball  at  her  residence  in  January  in  honor  of  the 
Misses  Borel. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow  has  issued  invitations 
for  a  matinee  tea  which  she  will  give  at  her  residence 
next  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  William  Thomas  will  give  a  matinee  tea  next 
Wednesday  at  her  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue,  in 
honor  of  her  debutante  daughter,  Miss  Helen 
Thomas. 

Mrs.  Mark  L.  Requa  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalan 
Long  will  give  a  niatinee  tea  to-day  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  in  Piedmont.  Several  hun- 
dred invitations  have  been  issued  for  the  affair. 

Mrs.  Nat.  T.  Messer  is  to  introduce  her  debutante 
daughter,  Miss  Marie  Messer,  by  giving  an  enter- 
tainment and  ball  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  22d.  A  feature  of 
the  evening  will  be  the  presentation  of  a  series  of 
tableaux. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Palmer  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
to-day  at  her  residence,  corner  of  Jackson  and  Fill- 
more Streets,  in  honor  of  her  daughters,  the  Misses 
May  and  Gertrude  Palmer. 

The  first  of  the  Cinderella  Dances  will  take  place 
at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  De- 
cember 22d.  The  patronesses  are  Mrs.  Eyre,  Mme. 
de  Guigne\  Mrs.  Blanding,  Mrs.  Brigham,  Mrs. 
Percy  P.  Moore,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Mrs. 
Head,  Mrs.  Josselyn,  Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Mrs. 
Austin  C.  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Baldwin. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Terpsichoreans  will  be 
held  in  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
December  8th.  The  patronesses  are  Mrs.  T.  Z. 
Blakeman,  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton,  Mrs.  Richard 
P.  Carroll,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Ellinwood,  Mrs.  Bruce,  Mrs. 
Spencer  Buckbee,  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  Mrs. 
Patton,  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will  be 
held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  De- 
cember ioth.  It  will  be  an  assembly  and  not  a 
cotillion.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  will  have  the 
direction  of  the  affair. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  will  give  a 
dance  in  the  hop-room  next  Tuesday  evening. 

The  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  are  making 
arrangements  to  give  an  entertainment  on  Christmas 
Eve.  "The  Second  Born,"  a  play  written  by  Mr. 
M.  A.  Newell,  will  be  the  prime  attraction. 

A  reception  will  be  given  by  Sorosis  next  Monday 
afternoon  at  the  club-room  on  Pine  Street. 

The  San  Francisco  Verein  is  making  preparations 
to  give  an  elaborate  entertainment  on  New-Year's 
Eve.  The  particular  feature  will  be  a  travesty  on 
the  Chinese  play,  "The  First  Born."  Dancing  and 
a  supper  will  follow  the  production. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  an 
entertainment  and  a  ball  at  the  club-house  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue  on  New-Year's  Eve.  A  farce  entitled 
"  Little  Bo- Peep  "  will  be  presented. 

The  ladies  of  the  Dresden  Ceramic  Club  will  hold 
their  third  exhibition  and  sale  of  China  paintings  at 
the  Hotel  Pleasanton  on  Friday  evening,  December 
3d,  and  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  Decem- 
ber 4th. 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay  gave  a  dinner-party  last 
Sunday  evening  at  the  Bohemian  Club  and  enter- 
tained his  father,  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  Mr.  Raphael 
Weill,  and  a  few  other  friends.  The  affair  com- 
memorated the  sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 


the  father  of  the  host.  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  and 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay  left  for  New  York  during 
the  week  en  route  to  London. 

Miss  Agnes  Hyman  gave  a  very  enjoyable  theatre- 
party  last  Monday  evening  at  the  Columbia,  in  honor 
of  Miss  Gertrude  White,  of  Portland,  Or.  After 
witnessing  the  performance  of  "A  Cavalier  of 
France,"  the  party,  twenty  in  number,  proceeded 
to  the  San  Francisco  Verein,  under  the  chaperonage 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Lawrence  Mack,  and 
there  partook  of  supper.  An  informal  dance  fol- 
lowed. 

Miss  Bertha  Monroe  Rickoff  gave  a  dinner-party 
and  a  reception  at  her  home  in  Berkeley  on  Friday 
evening,  November  26th,  in  honor  of  Professor 
Griggs,  of  Stanford  University.  Miss  Rickoff  was 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris,  of  San 
Francisco.  The  rooms  were  handsomely  decorated 
with  red  carnations  in  honor  of  the  guest  from  Stan- 
ford, who  had  been  invited  to  deliver  his  lecture  on 
"The  Scientific  Study  of  the  Higher  Human  Life." 
The  parlors  were  crowded  with  those  distinguished 
in  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Berkeley,  and 
the  very  interesting  paper  was  ably  discussed  by  Dr. 
Le  Conte  and  Dr.  Bakewell,  of  the  University  of 
California. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave  a  matinee  tea  last 
Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Pine  Street,  and  entertained 
about  two  hundred  of  her  friends. 

An  exhibition  of  fine  needle-work,  old  pictures, 
Japanese  embroideries,  and  rare  laces  opened  in  the 
Maple  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 3d.  The  affair  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  and  is  very  interesting.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  be  open  this  morning,  afternoon,  and  even- 
ing until  ten  o'clock.  A  number  of  young  ladies  will 
serve  tea  in  the  evening.  The  committee  of  arrange- 
ments comprises  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Mrs. 
Beverly  Macmonagle,  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  J.  Woods. 

The  Eureka  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children 
will  give  an  entertainment  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  30th.  The  entertain- 
ment will  comprise  a  number  of  musical  and  literary 
selections  by  some  of  our  best  local  artists.  This  is  a 
very  deserving  charity  and  is  worthy  of  the  assistance 
of  the  generous  public.  The  price  of  the  tickets 
is  one  dollar,  and  they  may  obtained  at  the  hall  on 
the  evening  of  the  entertainment. 


Calendars  in  High  Art. 
The  Christmas  Cards,  and  especially  Calendars, 
for  this  year  far  excel  the  productions  of  seasons 
past,  and  artists  everywhere  have  competed  for 
honors  as  well  as  the  rich  prizes  offered  for  new  and 
original  effects.  The  consequence  manifests  itself 
in  the  vast  display  to  be  seen  at  Cooper's,  No.  746 
Market  Street,  where  small,  delicate  cards  of  the  ama- 
teur are  mingled  with  the  works  of  celebrated  artists. 


—  Messrs.  King,  Moss  &  Company's  Importa- 
tions  of  Silver,  Old  and  New,  for  this  season  ex- 
ceed in  richness  and  variety  anything  ever  displayed 
in  San  Francisco.  A  visit  to  their  attractive  store  at 
639  Market  Street  is  a  revelation. ' 


—  The  best  advertisement  of  Huber's  Del 
Monie  Orchestra  is  its  music.  Telephone  :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


Five  dollars  is  a  popular 
sum  to  expend  for  a  holiday 
gift.  It  will  buy  one  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company's 
cameras.      Instruction  free. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St.  Opticians. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

IUI  C  A  I  Properly  prepared   and   promptly 

I VI  CM  Le     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The     Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWI.Y    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


Vegetable  Sicilian 

IHAIRRENEWERl 

It  doesn't  cost  much,  yet  it 
adds  wonderfully  to  the 
looks.  It  is  youth  for  a  few 
cents.  No  gray 
hair.   No  dandruff. 

ass 


Hotel 
Berteling 

714  BUSH  ST. 


te 
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JUSbT^OK^i'    Select  Family 
am      BB  't  ■   Hotel,  convenient 
vhtb     '•"■y "I;    to  shopping  and 
1|   business  centre, 
.  and  all  car  lines. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 

The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


60  MINUTES    FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Magnificent  Scenery  and  Drives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  months  6-4  degrees,  excell- 
ing that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 

Headquarters  of  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club 
and  Tennis  Tournaments. 

R.  H.  WARF1ELD  CO., 
(Incorporated)     Proprietor. 
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The 

Hotel 

Granada 


N.  W.  Cor.  Sutter  and  Hyde  Sts. 

Is  now  open  to  receive  guests.  The  finest 
and  best  equipped  Family  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 

THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 


THE  ALEXANDRIA 

781  SUTTER  STREET. 

Newly  furnished,  first-class  family  hotel. 

Cars  direct  to  all  parts. 
Table  unsurpassed.  Rates  Reasonable. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor,  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


December  6,  1897. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
ind  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
>f  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  John  W.  M^.ckay.  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay,  and 
heir  guest,  Mr.  Philip  Lydig,  left  for  New  York  on 
Monday  night's  train.  They  will  go  to  London 
ihortly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  are  now  at  the 
rlotel  Renaissance  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  and  her  son,  Mr.  Walter 
Martin,  have  gone  to  Philadelphia,  where  her  two 
ons,  Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Martin  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Martin,  have  been  quite  ill.  They  have  been  suffer- 
ng  from  typhoid  fever  of  a  light  type.  At  latest  ac- 
ounts,  they  are  rapidly  recovering. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Davis  Boyd  came  over  from 
Jan  Rafael  last  Tuesday  to  remain  through  the  win- 
er.  They  are  now  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  N.  G. 
■CitUe,  at  Steiner  Street  and  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Crockett  and  Miss  Boss  left  England  on 
Wednesday  on  their  way  home.  They  sailed  on  the 
iVhite  Star  Liner  Teutonic. 

Miss  Emelie  Hager  is  visiting  her  brother  at  Re- 
londo  Beach.  She  will  remain  in  the  South  until 
ifter  the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  have  gone  from 
<Jew  York  to  London.     They  will  go  from  there  to 
Paris,  and  later  to  Italy,  for  a  several  months"  stay. 
Mr.    Latham  McMullin   has    returned    from   the 
ast. 

Mr.  Thomas  Magee  has  returned  from  Alaska. 
ie  reached  Dawson,  and  visited  the  neighboring 
inning  districts. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mr.  William  J.  Breeze,  and 
Miss  Breeze  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  de  Ruyter,  of  New  York,  are  guests 
t  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 
Mrs.    Edward    Sewall,   of    Bath,    Me.,    and  Mr. 
}scar  Sewall,  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Case  Bull  arrived  from  New 
fork  during  the  week  and  went  to  Santa  Cruz,  where 
vlrs.  Bull  will  spend  the  winter.  Mr.  Bull  left  for 
ew  York  on  Thursday.  He  will  go  to  London  in 
anuary. 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Cohen,  of  Alameda,  and  Mrs.  Gerritt 
-.  Lansing  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Gonzales,  of  Gonzales,  are 
juests  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Miss  Ada  Sullivan  has  gone  to  the  Hotel  Rafael  to 
ecuperate  after  her  recent  severe  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Stevenson,  of  Menlo  Park, 
ire  making  a  short  stay  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Shackelford,  of  Paso  Robles,  is  a  guest 
.t  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Miss  Berenice  Macdonald,  of  Oakland,  left  New 
/ork  on  Saturday  on  her  way  to  Europe.  She  will 
pend  the  winter  in  London  and  in  Paris. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Nevills,  of  Jamestown,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Jalace  Hotel. 
Mr.  Alphonso  Wigmore  will  return  from  New 
ork  in  a  few  days.  Mr.  Marion  Wigmore  is  at  the 
:alifornia  Hotel,  the  guest  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  AI- 
ihonso  Wigmore- 

Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Severance,  who  has  been  severely 
adisposed  at  her  home  in  Los  Angeles,  is  now  con- 
alescent. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Brown,  of  Denver,  is  at  the  Palace 
iotel  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Black  Ryan  and  the  Misses 
tyan,  of  Menlo  Park,  are  guests  for  the  winter  at 
he  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Smith  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
ibsence  in  Southern  California,  and  will  pass  the  win- 
er  in  this  city. 

Miss  Ednah  Hubert,  of  San  Diego,  is  visiting  her 
tunt,  Mrs.  W,  V.  Huntington,  at  the  Hotel  Riche- 
ieu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  were  guests  at  the 
'alace  Hotel  for  a  few  days  during  the  week. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Shreve  arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel  from 
Jew  York  on  Thursday. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Severance  and  Miss  Severance  returned 
3  Los  Angeles  a  few  days  ago  after  a  brief  stay  here. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  who  has  been  quite  indisposed, 
much  better. 

Miss  Eva  Withrow  is  occupying  Prince  Troubet- 
ki's  studio  at  63  Drayton  Gardens,  London.  Miss 
Vithrow  is  engaged  upon  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Cropper, 
iece  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett,  who  resides  in  Lon- 
on. 

Colonel  John  S.  Mosby  is  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.   Otto  Fleissner  and  Mr.  Cuthbert  Fleissner 
ave  returned  from  a  visit  to  relatives  in  the  East. 
Mr.   and   Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  have  returned 
:om  Paso  Robles. 
Miss  Ardella  Mills  spent  a  few  days  in  Napa  early 
1  the  week. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Eells,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Eells,  and 
Irs.  J.  L.  N.  Shepard  were  guests  during  the  week 
t  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Watson  have  returned  from 
brief  stay  in  Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett,  who  was  quite  ill,  is  now  re- 
uperating  at  her  hacienda,  "  Oak  Ridge,"  in  Sonoma 
bounty. 

Colonel  E.  D.  Bannister,  of  Montana,  is  at  the 
alace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Alice  Sheehan,  of  Sacramento,  arrived  here 
d  Wednesday  for  a  fortnight's  visit  with  Miss 
.rdella  Mills. 

Judge  E.  W.  McKinstry  registered  at  the  Tavern 
f  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 
Mrs.  William  Peyton  and   Miss   Peyton  have  re- 
nmed  to  Santa  Cruz  after  a  short  stav  in  town. 
Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
'ere  Judge  and  Mrs.  W.   P.  Veuve,  of  San  Jos£ , 
<It.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Fuller,  of  Marysville,  Mr.  P.  E. 
'ox,  of  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Jenifer  Francis,  of  Omaha, 
nd  Mr.  E.  L.  Finley,  of  Santa  Rosa. 
Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
ais  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Toy,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
."nomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Pratt,   Mr.  A.  S. 
"hurch,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ward,  Mr.  S.  P.  Mer- 


chant, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Brooks,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Taus- 
sig. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals'  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Hart,  of  Haywards, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Warburton  and  Miss  Warburton,  of 
England,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Bryant,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis-Thorn,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Hyde. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people   who  are   known  in   San   Francisco   are  ap- 
pended : 

Colonel  S.  B.  M.  Young.  Third  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
will  be  relieved  shortly  from  his  duties  as  acting 
superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Park.  He  has  been 
granted  leave  for  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  his 
relief. 

Colonel  A.  C.  M.  Pennington.  Second  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  obtained  an  extended  leave  of  absence, 
and  will  come  to  California  to  live.  His  station  is 
Fort  Adams,  R.  I. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  V.  D.  Middleton.  U.S.A., 
has  had  his  leave  extended  one  month.  He  is  visit- 
ing relatives  in  the  East. 

Major  C.  E.  L.  B.  Davis,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  the  guest  of  Major  Charles  Shaler,  U.  S. 
A.,  in  Washington. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  Rohrbacker,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Yorktown  and  ordered  home  on 
two  months'  leave. 

Lieutenant  A.  C.  Hodgson,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

Captain  William  H.  Baldwin,  Commissary  of  Sub- 
sistence, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  as 
chief  commissary  of  this  department  during  the  ab- 
sence on  leave  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  P. 
Eagan,  U.  S.  A.,  assistant  commissary-general  of 
subsistence. 

Lieutenant  Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  N.,  late  of  the 
Yorktown,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Alert  as  execu- 
tive officer. 

Lieutenant  T.  S.  Phelps.  Jr.,  U.  S.  N..  has  been 
detached  from  the  Alert  and  given  two  months' 
leave. 

Captain  J.  H.  Darst,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
registered  at  the  War  Office  last  week. 

Lieutenant  Frank  Greene,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
granted  a  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Granger  Adams,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  stationed  at  West  Point,  has  been  granted  a  two 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  J.  A.  Lockwood,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  registered  at  the  War  Office  last  week. 

Lieutenant  Charles  P,  Elliott,  U.  S.  A.,  is  a  guest 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Second- Lieu  ten  ant  Edward  D.  Anderson,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted  to  a  first- 
lieutenancy  in  the  Tenth  Cavalry. 

Second- Lieu  tenant  Frank  A.  Wilcox,  First  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  reported  at  head-quarters  on  Mon- 
day for  temporary  war-map  duty. 

Second- Lieutenant  Dennis  E.  Nolan,  First  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  to  the  Presidio  from 
San  Diego. 

Additional  Second- Lieutenant  Frederick  T.  Arnold, 
Sixth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  a 
second- lieutenancy  in  the  Fourth  Cavalry.  He  will 
be  attached  to  Troop  H,  at  Fort  Yellowstone. 

Ensign  C.  H.  Burrage,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Concord  to  the  Wheeling. 

Ensign  T.  J.  Senn,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached 
from  the  Monterey  on  Friday.  He  will  spend  a  two 
months'  leave  at  his  home  in  Greenville,  Miss. 

Ensign   W.    C.  Davidson,    U.    S.    N.,    has   been 
ordered  to  the  Concord  as  watch  and  division  officer. 
Ensign  Yates  Stirling,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Albatross  and  ordered  home  with 
two  months'  leave. 

Ensign  H.  B.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  late  of  the  Con- 
stellation, will  leave  on  Tuesday's  steamer  to  join 
the  Baltimore  at  Honolulu. 

Ensign  C.  F.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Wheeling  to  the  Monterey. 

Commander  Asa  Walker,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Colvocoresses,  U.S.  N.,  Lieutenant  P. 
W.  Hourigan,  U.  S.  N.,  Ensign  B.  W.  Wells.  Jr., 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Cadet  Knepper,  U.  S.  N.,  were 
among  the  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the 
week. 

Cadet  Harris  Lansing,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Marion, 
registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Clayton,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  Department  of  California. 

The  Alert  arrived  home  from  San  Jose1  de  Guate- 
mala on  Monday. 

Ensign  A.  H.  Scales,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Yorktown  and  granted  a  two  months'  leave 
of  absence. 

Battery  D,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  left  Angel 
Island  on  Thursday  for  San  Diego,  to  relieve  Com- 
pany H,  First  Infantry.  Company  H  will  proceed, 
upon  relief,  to  Benicia.  Company  D,  First  Infantry, 
now  at  Benicia,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Presidio. 

Commodore  George  Dewey  and  Lieutenants  T.  M. 
Brumby  and  H.  H.  Caldwell,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  from 
the  East  on  Thursday,  and  registered  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

The  battle-ship  Oregon  sailed  on  Thursday  for  Puget 
Sound.  She  will  go  on  the  Port  Orchard  drydock 
for  an  overhauling. 

Captain  William  E.  Dougherty,  First  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  returned  to  the  Hoopa  Reservation  after  a 
brief  stay  in  the  city. 

Lieutenant  Frank  M.  Bostwick.  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Bostwick,  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on 
Thursday. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  California  Hotel 
during  the  week  were  Lieutenant  John  Madden,  U. 
S.  A.,  Dr.  Richard  Brodrick,  U.  S.  N.,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Moore,  U.  S.  N.,  Paymaster  J.  R.  Stanton,  U.  S. 
N-,  and  Cadet  J.  R.  Monaghan,  U.  S.  N. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


"  M.  R.— M.  F." — A  tetter,  addressed  to  you  and 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and 
Flower  Mission  awaits  you  at  this  office. — Eds. 


The  Art  Association  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  last  Thursday  evening  at  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman.  A  large  and  fashionable  audi- 
ence was  present  and  enjoyed  the  following  excellent 
programme  : 

Organ  overture,  "  Calif  of  Bagdad,"  Boildieu,  Mr. 
Emilio  Cruells  ;  duet,  "  A  Night  in  Venice,"  Arditi, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Cadenasso  ;  song,  "  Bells  of  Lynn," 
Fischer,  Miss  Merryall  Patton  ;  trio  for  piano,  violin, 
and  'cello,  Bohm,  Miss  Jennie  B.  Tuttle,  Mr.  Benja- 
min Tuttle,  and  Mr.  Frank  Howard  ;  aria,  "  Lom- 
bard!," Verdi,  Signor  G.  Almagia;  organ,  "  Rosa- 
munde,"  Schubert,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells ;  ballata, 
"  Rigoletto,"  Verdi,  Mr.  G.  Cadenasso  ;  song,  "  Let 
Me  Love  Thee,"  Arditi,  Miss  Ellen  Marks  ;  trio, 
piano,  violin,  and  "cello,  andante  from  op.  20,  No.  2, 
Bargiel,  Miss  Jennie  B.  Tuttle,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tuttle, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Howard;  duet,  "II  Trovatore," 
Verdi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Cadenasso  ;  aria,  "  Emani," 
Verdi,  Signor  G.  Almagia  ;  organ,  march,  "  Tann- 
hauser,"  Wagner,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells. 


Alfred  A.  Farland  will  make  his  final  appearance 
here  at  a  banjo  recital  at  Metropolitan  Temple  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  qth.  He  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Professor  Charles  F.  Graeber's  string 
orchestra,  consisting  of  banjos,  mandolins,  and 
guitars,  and  a  very  interesting  programme  will  be 
presented. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix  will  give  his  third  classical  piano 
recital  at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, December  r4th.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
Giulio  Minetti,  the  violinist.  A  very  interesting  pro- 
gramme will  be  presented. 


Memorial  services  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  San  Francisco  Lodge,  No.  3,  of  the  Benevo 
lent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  at  the  California 
Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoon,  December  5th,  at  one 
o'clock.  An  elaborate  programme  has  been  pre- 
pared, comprising  addresses,  recitations,  and  vocal 
and  instrumental  music. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
waregoto  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 

—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


Service   to    Be  Extended   Between    Kl  Pago 
and  New  Orleans. 

Beginning  December  30th  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  will  establish  an  annex  to  its  Sunset 
Limited  trains.  The  new  service  will  be  between 
El  Paso  and  New  Orleans. 

Pullman,  modern,  standard,  double  drawing-room, 
ten-section  sleeping-cars  will  be  run  through  on  the 
Sunset  Limited  west  of  El  Paso,  and  on  regular 
trains  Nos.  19  and  20  east  of  El  Paso. 

The  remodeled  dining  cars  Zinfandel  and  Mus- 
catel, with  meals  served  a  la  carte,  will  also  be 
attached  to  trains  east  of  El  Paso  for  this  particular 
service. 


M 

m 

flORIDAWAIER 

'FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF 
TOILET  AND  BATH. 


Educational. 


E.    M.    ROSNER, 

ADVANCED    PUPILS    FOR    PIANO. 

Address  539  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031. 

MISS    MARJORIE    R.   JOHNSON, 

Accompanist  and  Teacher  of  Piano. 

Engagements  for  Concerts,  Receptions,  etc. 
614  Sutter  Street. 

OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND  HARMONY. 

Residence,  2514  Oclavia  Street, 
Near  Broadway. 

For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Bosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 


E.   M.   ROSNER   and   B.   JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031.     Residence,  529  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

The  new  play  which  Anthony  Hope  has  written  for 
E.  H.  Sothern  is  entitled  "The  Adventure  of  Lady 
Ursula."  It  is  to  see  the  light  in  Philadelphia  next 
week,  and  a  few  weeks  later,  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Sothern  will  produce  the  dramatic  version  of  ' '  Henry 
Esmond"  which  he  has  secured.  " 'Change  Alley," 
by  the  way,  has  been  definitely  shelved.  A  great 
deal  of  money  was  spent  on  the  scenery  and  costumes 
used  in  the  production,  but  the 'public  would  not 
accept  the  piece. 


r?»L      A  delicious  drink. 
i>ups  A  nutritious  drink.   .•  , 

An  invigorating  drink 


SOHMER  PIANOS 


ARE  THE  BEST. 

BYRON  MAUZY,  308  Post  St. 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


1887-1898 

WILL   RUN   BETWEEN 

San  Francisco 

St.  Louis  and 

Chicago 

THROUGH 

£.08    Angeles,    El     Paso,    Fort    Worth,    and 
Little  Rock 

TWICE    A    WEEK 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Mondays  aud  Thursdays,  5:30  p.  no. 
FROM  LOS   ANGELES, 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10:30  a.  in 


The  superb  service,  that  for  the  past  three  seasons  has 
made  this  train  the  most  popular  in  America,  will  be  con- 
tinued.    No  extra  cost.  


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave   and    are    due   to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    |        From  October  24,  1897.       1   arrive 


*6.oo  A 
7.00  A 

7.OO  A 

7.OO  A 
7.30  A 

8.00  A 
8.30  A 

"8.30  A 
9.OO  A 


9.OO  A 

*I.OO  P 
I.30  P 
2.00    P 

4.OO   P 

4,00   P 


4.30    P 
4.30    P 


4.3O   P 

IF5.30  r 

6.00  P 
6.00  p 
(8. 00  p 
8.00  p 


Niles,  San  Iose\  and  Way  Stations. .        8.45  A 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento J0.45  a 

MarysvUle,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5-45  P 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6. 15  p 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .        8.45  p 
Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   MarysvUle,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4 .  15  p 

Peters,  MUton,  and  Oakdale *j .  15  P 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and   East 6.45  P 

Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12 .  15  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *9-oo  P 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  P 

Livermore,  Mendota,   Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4-  *5  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga.El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9. 15  a 
Benicia,  Vacaville,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  OroviUe,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  a 

NUes,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave   (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. .         7.45  a 
Santa  F^  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East 510.15  a 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

Haywards,  NDes,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

Vallejo T7-45  p 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
vUle, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  ] 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


t*6.oo  a. 

8.00  A 
9-00  A 
IO.OO  A 
1II.OO  A 
lis .00  M 
II.OO  P 
13.00  P 
4.00  P 
5.OO  P 
5.30  P 
7.00  P 
8.00  P 
9.OO  P 

tt»-»5  rJ 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 
fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 
Leandro,  Estudillo, 
'    Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AND 

Havwards. 

£  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


7-i5  a 
'9-45  a 
10.45  a 
11.45  a 
12.45  p 
'1-45  p 
tz-45  r 
'4-45  r 
'5-45  r 

6.15  P 

7-45  p 
■     8.45  P 

9-45  P 

IO.50  F 

ffl2.00   P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jose\  Fel- 
ton,    Boulder  Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  P 

"a.  15  P  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io.so  a 

4.15  p     Newark,  San  Josi,  and  Los  Gatos...         9.20  A 
tii-45  p     Hunters'    Excursion,    San  Jose"   and 

Way  Stations 17-gQ  p 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

♦7.15  9.00   II.OO  A.M.,   Jl.OO  *2.00   13.00 

•4.00  l5-oo     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.m.    ti2.oo  *l.oo  t2.oo  *3.oo  14  00  *5  00  p.  M- 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gat 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


gej- 


•6.55  a    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6.55  a 

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Lois  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations ^4 .  15  p 

10.40  a     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 

11.30  a    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io-40  a 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *9.oo  a 
San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 

6.30  P     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

fix. 45  P    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 


9  00  A 


•2.30  P 


*3-i5  P 
*4-i5  P 
*5-oo  P 
5-3Q  P 


8.35  A 


9  45 
1.30  P 
5-3°  P 
7.30  P 
7  30  P 


a  for  Morning.        P  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

t  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

1T  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  $  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Poit  »nd  Stockton  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


In  their  stateroom:  Brown  —  "Confound  you, 
you're  using  my  tooth-brush!"  Sonderhausen — "I 
beg  your  pardon.  I  tinked  it  vos  ze  ship's." — Pick- 
Mc-Up. 

He — ' '  I  told  your  father  we  expected  to  be  mar- 
ried next  month,  and  he  was  wild."  She — "What 
did  he  say?"  He — "He  wanted  to  know  why  we 
couldn't  make  it  next  week." — Puck. 

"Shall  we,"  he  asked,  "  repair  hence  ?  "  "Here," 
she  answered  simply,  for  her  lire  was  already  punct- 
ured. In  the  meanwhile  her  kit  comprised  four 
caramels  and  a  monkey-wrench. — Detroit  Journal. 

"We  had  to  let  our  glass-eater  go."  "  What  was 
the  matter?''  "Somebody  got  him  to  sign  the 
pledge,  and  he  got  so  stuck  up,  he  wouldn't  eat  any- 
thing but  mineral  -  water  bottles."  —  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"  I  suppose  classical  music  is  all  right  in  its  place," 
said  Maud.  "I'm  sure  it  is,"  replied  Mamie;  "I 
don't  care  to  listen  to  it  myself,  but  sometimes  you 
have  to  play  it  in  order  to  get  a  man  to  go  home." — 
Washington  Star. 

' '  Why  has  Mrs.  Langdon  left  her  husband  and 
gone  back  to  her  parents?"  "She  got  to  rummag- 
ing through  his  papers  the  other  day  and  found  the 
receipt  for  his  first  wife's  engagement- ring.  It  cost 
twenty  dollars  more  than  he  paid  for  the  second  one." 
— Chicago  ATews. 

"  Why,"  asked  the  curious  person,  "  do  you  man- 
agers always  take  your  shows  out  of  town  for  their 
first  performances  ?"  "  Because,"  said  the  manager, 
"we  know  that  if  an  outside  town  will  stand  a 
show  without  killing  the  company,  New  York  will  be 
perfectly  delighted  with  it." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"Shall  we  shoot  or  hang  him?"  asked  the  vigi- 
lantes. The  methodical  man  of  business  paused  to 
think.  "  Let  us  not  be  hasty,"  he  said,  "  for  hurry 
begets  criminal  waste  and  extravagance.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  learn  the  price  of  rope  and  compare 
it  with  the  cost  of  ammunition."  —  Philadelphia 
North  American. 

Papa  Brindle — "Matilda,  I  seriously  object  to 
you  encouraging  the  attentions  of  that  young 
Spooler.  He  is  the  most  rakish-looking  youth  I 
ever  saw."  Matilda — ' '  What  do  you  mean,  papa  ?  " 
Papa  Brindle — "  Why,  I  mean  the  way  he  wears  his 
hat  on  one  side."  Matilda — "  That  isn't  rakishness, 
papa."  Papa  Brindle — "What  is  it,  then  ?  "  Ma- 
tilda— "  It's  a  boil." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  police  justice  had  formerly  been  a  bar-tender. 
He  had  gone  into  politics  and  had  been  elected  by  a 
big  majority.  This  was  his  first  case.  Mary  Mc- 
Mannis  was  up  before  him  for  drunkenness.  The 
justice  looked  at  her  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 
sternly  :  "  Well,  what  are  you  here  for  ?  "  "  If  you 
please,  yer  honor,"  said  Mary,  "the  copper  beyant 
pulled  me  in,  sayin"  I  was  drunk.  An'  I  don't  drink, 
yer  honor  ;  I  don't  drink."  "All  right,"  said  the 
justice,  his  former  bar-tender  habit  getting  the  best 
of  him — "all  right;  have  a  cigar." — Buffalo  En- 
quirer. 

■     m — • 

The  Most  Simple  and  Safe  Remedy  for  a 
Cough  or  Throat  Trouble  is  ' '  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches."    They  possess  real  merit. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents.    * 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.    O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all  j 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent. 


"What  do  you  think  of  the  chainless  wheel?" 
"  I'm  not  thinking  about  it  at  all.  What  I  want  is  a 
"wheel  that  will  stand  upright." — Philadelphia  North 
American. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noves,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rocliestcr,  N.  Y.  \ 


Establislied  1850. 


TelepJwtu,  Main  No.  43. 


W.  C.  Wright.  C.  S.  Wright. 

N.    CRAY   &   CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-645  Sacramento  St.,  Cor.  Webb, 


CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(ESTABLISHED    1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse— 526   Seventh    St.        San  Francisco. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

Quia-Larocfye 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris:   22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMOI 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGEN 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  ma 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NCMBEKS  ; 
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The 

President's 

Message. 


President  McKinley's  message  to  the  Fifty-Fifth  Congress 
has  been  looked  for  with  much  more  ex- 
pectancy than  is  generally  allotted  to  such 
documents.  The  urgent  issues  now  before 
the  country  have  made  the  people  look  with  much  interest 
for  this  executive  document.  The  message  is  long.  Briefly 
to  summarize  it,  the  main  points  are  as  follows  : 

That  plans  be  devised  to  protect  the  government  against 
bond  issues  for  repeated  redemptions  ;  that  when  United 
States  notes  are  redeemed  in  gold,  such  notes  be  paid  out 
only  in  exchange  for  gold  ;  that  the  privileges  of  national 
banks  be  extended ;  that  the  national  bank-notes  be  re- 
stricted to  denominations  of  ten  dollars  and  upwards  ; 
that  national  banks  be  required  to  redeem  their  notes  in 
gold  ;  that  the  belligerency  of  the  Cubans  be  not  recognized 
at  present ;  that  Spain  be  allowed  to  continue  her  attempt  to 


pacify  Cuba  ;  that  Spain  be  given  an  opportunity  to  grant 
autonomy  to  Cuba  ;  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  be  annexed 
by  ratifying  the  treaty  now  before  the  Senate  ;  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  be  promoted  ;  that  the 
merchant  marine  be  encouraged ;  that  the  reception  by 
European  governments  of  our  bimetallic  envoys  is  gratify- 
ing ;  that  the  seal  herd  in  the  Behring  Sea  should  be  pre- 
served ;  that  international  arbitration  should  be  constantly 
encouraged  ;  that  a  much  larger  allotment  of  space  in  the 
Paris  exposition  of  1900  should  be  reserved  for  American 
exhibitors  ;  that  armor  should  be  provided  for  the  battle- 
ships in  course  of  construction  ;  that  three  or  four  docks 
should  be  constructed  for  the  navy  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
one  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  a  floating  dock  on  the  Gulf ; 
that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  a  battle-ship  for 
the  Pacific  Coast ;  that  laws  should  be  provided  for  Alaska 
Territory  ;  that  aid  should  be  extended  to  the  Klondike 
miners  ;  that  the  civilized  Indians  should  be  made  citizens  ; 
that  the  national  quarantine  service  should  be  made  more 
extensive ;  that  the  government  should  buy  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railway  ;  that  the  civil-service  law  should  be  upheld 
and  extended  ;  that  Congress  should  decrease  the  expenses 
in  many  branches  of  the  government. 

It  will  be  seen,  as  the  Argonaut  predicted,  that  the 
President  has  taken  a  most  pacific  stand  on  the  Cuban 
question.  We  are  very  glad  that  he  has  done  so.  We 
were  convinced  that  all  of  the  wild  talk  of  the  jingo 
journals  would  fail  to  force  Mr.  McKinley  into  threats  of 
war.  As  we  have  steadily  maintained  for  many  months, 
Mr.  McKinley  has  everything  to  gain  from  peace  and 
nothing  to  gain  from  war.  The  stand  he  has  taken  in  his 
message  is  what  was  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
gratifying  that  he  has  taken  it. 

There  is  one  passage  in  his  message,  however,  which 
sounds  like  sarcasm.  When  on  the  Cuban  question,  in  dis- 
cussing alternative  propositions,  such  as  recognition  of  bel- 
ligerency and  recognition  of  independence,  he  uses  the 
following  language  :  "  I  speak  not  of  forcible  annexation, 
for  that  can  not  be  thought  of  ;  that  by  our  code  of  morality 
would  be  criminal  aggression."  Yet  in  another  part  of  his 
message  in  speaking  of  Hawaii  he  says  :  "  I  believe  that 
annexation  should  be  accomplished."  We  do  not  see  how 
the  President  can  look  upon  Hawaiian  annexation  as  other 
than  forcible  when  it  is  done  against  the  wishes  of  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  population  of  those  islands.  We  would 
like  to  know  by  what  code  of  morality  he  justifies  forcible 
Hawaiian  annexation  when  he  would  consider  forcible  Cuban 
annexation  as  "  criminal  aggression." 

As  a  whole,  the  message  is  marked  by  timidity.  The 
President  seems  to  present  his  views  with  a  slightly 
apologetic  air.  The  general  tone  of  the  message  would 
seem  to  be  asking  for  time,  and  there  is  also  throughout  a 
desire  manifested  to  displease  nobody.  Mr.  McKinley 
apparently  desires  to  make  himself  solid  with  the  country, 
solid  with  the  Republican  majority,  solid  with  the  Demo- 
cratic minority,  solid  with  the  currency  reform  men,  solid 
with  the  silver  men,  and  solid  with  Spain.  As  usual  in  the 
case  of  the  man  who  desires  to  please  everybody,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  pleasing  nobody  particularly  well.  Already  there 
is  evidence  that  the  House  will  not  accept  without  fierce  de- 
bate the  administration  stand  on  the  Cuban  question  ;  the 
Senate  will  not'  ratify  the  Hawaiian  treaty  ;  and  both 
Houses  will  object  to  the  administration  scheme  of  currency 
reform. 

The  large  amount  of  space  given  to  foreign  matters  in 
this  document  struck  us  so  forcibly  that  we  went  to  the  pains 
to  measure  the  message.  It  measures  in  the  newspaper  ver- 
sion before  us  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  inches,  eighty-one 
inches  of  this  being  devoted  to  foreign  affairs  and  seventy- 
four  inches  to  domestic  affairs.  This  would  surprise  George 
Washington,  whose  parting  message  to  the  American  people 
was,  "Beware  of  foreign  entanglements."  It  would  also 
surprise  Queen  Victoria,  whose  empire  is  a  colonial  one  and 
on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  sets,  but  in  no  queen's 
speech  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  recent  years  has  there 
been  more  space  devoted  to  foreign  than  to  domestic  affairs. 


It  has  been  reserved  for  the  President  of  this  non-colonial 
country  to  devote  more  space  in  his  message  to  our  neigh- 
bors' affairs  than  he  does  to  our  own. 

The  protest  against  the  promotion  of  Attorney-General  Mc- 
The  Silence  of  Kenna,  made  by  the  judiciary  and  bar  of 
McKenna's  Oregon  and    elsewhere    on    the    coast,    is 

Friends.  certainly,  without  regard    to    its    merits    or 

justification,  a  most  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
proceeding.  Opposition  to  appointments  to  the  supreme 
bench  has  been  developed  heretofore  in  certain  cases,  but  it 
has  been  based  upon  political  or  personal  grounds.  Never 
before  has  there  been  an  objection  based  solely  upon  the  in- 
competence of  the  aspirant.  In  the  case  of  Judge  McKenna, 
it  is  directly  charged  that  "he  is  not,  either  by  natural  gifts, 
acquired  learning,  or  decision  of  character,  qualified  for  any 
judicial  place  of  importance,  much  less  for  the  highest  place 
in  the  land "  ;  that,  before  his  appointment  to  the  circuit 
bench,  his  legal  career  "  was  confined  to  his  efforts  as  a 
practitioner  in  the  little  town  of  Suisun.  He  was  concerned 
in  no  important  litigation,  ...  he  never  had  a  case  in  any 
of  the  Federal  courts,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two,  if  any, 
in  the  supreme  court  of  California."  His  career  on  the 
bench  is  attacked  on  the  ground  of  inactivity.  During  the 
last  year  of  his  incumbency,  he  had  "  three  jury  trials  and 
decided  six  cases  and  twenty-seven  demurrers  and  motions. 
Thirty-five  demurrers  and  motions  were  submitted,  of  which 
eight  were  left  undecided.  On  his  retirement,  he  turned 
back  to  be  retried  thirty-one  cases,  demurrers,  and  motions."  . 
These  are  serious  charges,  and  they  are  preferred,  not  only 
by  prominent  members  of  the  bar,  but  also  by  State  and 
Federal  judges. 

As  has  been  said,  this  case  stands'  alone  in  being  based 
solely  upon  the  inability  of  the  aspirant.  In  1893,  when  a 
vacancy  was  created  by  the  death  of  Justice  Blatchford, 
President  Cleveland  nominated  William  B.  Hornblower,  of 
New  York.  The  President's  relations  with  the  Senate 
were  strained  at  the  time,  and  the  Democratic  party  in  New 
York  was  divided  into  two  factions  that  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Senator  David  B.  Hill  was  at  the 
head  of  one  faction,  and  Hornblower  was  prominent  in  the 
other,  composed  of  the  President's  adherents.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Hill  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Senate  to 
refuse  a  confirmation  of  the  appointment,  and,  for  the  same 
reasons,  the  appointment  of  Wheeler  H.  Peckham  was  not 
confirmed.  Both  Hornblower  and  Peckham  were  recog- 
nized as  lawyers  of  undoubted  ability  and  wide  experience, 
but  political  considerations  caused  their  defeat.  The  nom- 
ination of  Senator  Edward  D.  White,  of  Louisiana,  was 
criticised  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  body  to  which 
the  nomination  would  be  referred,  but  he  was  confirmed. 

Earlier  in  his  career  as  President,  Cleveland  nominated 
L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  as  an  associate-justice  of  the  supreme  court. 
There  was  strong  opposition  to  his  confirmation  in  the 
Senate  on  account  of  his  secession  record,  he  having  served 
on  the  Southern  side  in  the  army  and  in  the  diplomatic 
service  during  the  Civil  War.  The  opinions  then  held  by 
him  were  considered  dangerous  upon  the  supreme  bench, 
though  his  ability  was  beyond  question,  but  he  was  finally 
confirmed  by  a  vote  of  32  to  28,  Stanford,  Stewart,  and 
Riddleberger  among  the  Republicans  voting  for  confirma- 
tion. 

Justice  Field,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln,  was  known  as  a  life-long  Democrat,  coming  of  a 
family  of  Democrats.  The  whole  country  was  then  torn 
by  civil  strife,  and  the  popular  suspicion  of  all  Democrats 
was  bitterly  reflected  in  the  Senate.  But  Field  was  known 
to  be  a  Union  man  in  spite  of  his  political  associations,  and 
his  recognized  ability  secured  a  ready  confirmation. 

The  supreme  court  has  always  been  looked  upon  with 
peculiar  veneration  and  respect  by  the  American  people. 
The  storm  of  indignation  that  swept  over  the  country 
when  it  was  attacked  during  the  railroad  riots  of  1S94,  and 
during  the  last  political  campaign,  was  but  a  natural  expres- 
sion of  this  feeling.  Foreign  critics  of  American  1 
tions  have  been  unanimous  in  recognizing  it  as  the  m< 
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feet  of  the  original  features  of  this  government.  Landon, 
in  his  constitutional  history,  points  out  its  essential  service 
when  he  says :  "  The  framers  of  the  constitution  would 
have  been  justly  subject  to  the  reproach  of  having  devised 
a  system  fraught  with  the  causes  of  its  own  destruction,  if 
they  had  not  also  devised  a  tribunal  to  settle  the  conten- 
tions which  the  system  was  sure  to  generate."  There  has 
never  been  a  just  suspicion  as  to  the  integrity  or  the  ability 
of  the  court.  Appointments  have  always  been  made  upon 
the  principle  that  none  but  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  coun- 
try were  entitled  to  wear  the  robes  of  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court. 

The  present  bench  is  composed  of  men  who  had  all 
proved  their  ability  before  they  were  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land,  the  most  influential  judi- 
cial body  in  any  country.  Justice  Field,  the  senior  justice, 
had  gained  a  national  reputation  upon  the  bench  of  this 
State  before  he  became  an  associate  on  the  supreme  bench. 
Chief-Justice  Fuller  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Chi- 
cago bar,  and  had  been  connected  with  a  number  of  im- 
portant cases  before  the  supreme  court,  among  them  the 
national  bank  tax  cases.  John  M.  Harlan  was  a  leading 
lawyer  in  Kentucky  for  a  number  of  years  before  his  ap- 
pointment, and  the  son  of  a  prominent  attorney  of  that 
State.  Horace  Gray,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  was 
serving  as  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, one  of  the  foremost  State  judicial  tribunals  in  the 
country,  and  whose  decisions  rank  almost  with  those  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Brewer  had  served 
as  probate  judge,  criminal  court  judge,  State  court  judge, 
and  upon  the  supreme  bench  of  Kansas  before  he  became 
associate-justice.  Henry  B.  Brown  was  district  attorney 
and  circuit  judge,  and  was  serving  as  United  States  district 
judge  in  the  sixth  circuit  when  promoted  to  the  supreme 
bench.  In  the  district  court  at  Detroit  he  had  wide  experi- 
ence in  admiralty  cases,  and  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  lead- 
ing authority  upon  this  difficult  and  important  branch  of  the 
law.  George  Shiras,  Jr.,  was  widely  known  for  his  deep 
knowledge  of  the  law,  particularly  the  commercial  branches, 
before  his  selection  by  President  Harrison  for  the  supreme 
bench.  Edward  D.  White  was  a  prominent  attorney  in 
Louisiana  before  he  entered  the  Senate.  Justice  Peckham 
for  a  number  of  years  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court  and 
the  court  of  appeals  in  New  York. 

Since  their  elevation  to  the  supreme  bench  these  justices 
have  all  proved  the  wisdom  of  their  appointment.  Their 
predecessors  who  have  shown  unusual  ability  are  so  numer- 
ous that  a  mere  mention  of  their  names  would  occupy  too 
much  space.  Waite,  at  whose  confirmation  several  hours 
were  consumed  by  eulogies  delivered  by  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Senate  ;  Clifford,  who  wrote  more  opinions 
on  constitutional  questions  than  any  other  justice  who  ever 
sat  on  the  bench,  and  contributed  most  prominently  to  the 
interpretation  of  questions  arising  from  the  Civil  War; 
Chase,  Storey,  Taney,  Marshall — these,  and  others,  have 
indelibly  written  their  names  upon  the  history  of  the  country. 

As  we  write,  nothing  has  yet  come  from  the  California 
bar  as  a  body  in  reply  to  the  charges  of  incompetency  pre- 
ferred against  Judge  McKenna  by  the  bar  of  Oregon. 
There  have  been  numerous  expressions  of  opinion  from  in- 
dividual lawyers  in  the  daily  newspapers,  many  of  them 
eulogistic.  But  all  of  Judge  McKenna's  legal  friends  care- 
fully refrain  from  traversing  the  Oregon  charges  of  incom- 
petency— they  content  themselves  with  dwelling  upon  his 
"integrity" — which  has  not  been  attacked.  But  by  their 
very  silence  upon  the  question  of  competency  they  seem  to 
indorse  the  charges  of  the  Oregon  bar. 

On  this  question,  laymen  can  not  pass.  It  is  reserved  for 
those  learned  in  the  law.  But  while  Judge  McKenna  may 
become  one  of  this  lofty  tribunal,  there  will  always  rankle 
in  his  recollection  this  strange  silence  of  his  legal  friends. 

The  wild  war-whoops  with  which  the  annexationists  claimed 
Weakening  immediate  success  for  their  scheme  in  the 

of  the  Senate  seem   to   be  dying  away  since  Con- 

AHNEXATiomsrs.  gnss  has  convei]ed.  Already  a  poll  of  the 
Senate  shows  that  their  treaty  is  doomed  to  defeat.  A  poll 
by  the  Washington  Post — a  neutral  journal  —  gives  50 
senators  for  annexation,  39  senators  against  annexation. 
The  votes  necessary  to  ratify  the  treaty  are  59.  Thus  the 
annexationists  are  9  votes  short  of  the  requisite  two-thirds 
required  to  ratify  a  treaty,  and  from  day  to  day  senators 
are  abandoning  the  annexationist  scheme  as  the  unmasking 
of  its  selfishness  and  dishonesty  becomes  patent  to  their 
minds.  As  matters  are  at  present,  all  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats are  opposed  to  annexation  except  Morgan,  of 
Alabama,  Pettus  —  his  colleague  —  and  Gorman,  of 
Maryland.  All  of  the  Republican  senators,  as  we 
write,  are  polled  for  annexation  except  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  the  senior  senator  ;  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
ma  :  influential  senator  ;  and  Wellington,  of  Maryland. 
The  Populist  senators  are  against  annexation.  The  silver 
Republican  senators   are   classed    with    the   annexationists. 


But  before  the  administration  measures  on  currency  reform 
are  settled,  we  have  an  idea  that  some  of  the  silver  senators 
will  be  in  the  anti-annexation  ranks.     Senator  Da\is,  chair-  | 
man  of  the  Senate   Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — who 
has    been    claiming   ever    since  the  extra    session    that  the 
treaty  would  be  ratified  at  once — now  admits  that  it  is  use-  I 
less  to  look  for  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and   therefore  has  , 
failed  to  call  an  executive  session. 

The  only  hope  of  the  annexationists  now  is  in  the  passage 
of  a  joint  resolution  in  Senate  and  House,  which  resolution 
does  not  require  a  two-thirds  majority.  This  is  a  distinct 
admission  of  weakening.  The  annexationists  have  been 
claiming  that  the  victory  of  their  treaty  was  assured.  But 
now  the  defeat  of  their  treaty  is  assured,  and  they  do  not  ' 
dare  to  introduce  it.  They  claim  now  that  they  are  certain 
to  pass  a  joint  resolution  annexing  the  islands.  We  believe 
that  before  they  get  through  they  may  find  even  this  diffi-  , 
cult.  A  treaty  would  be  debated  in  the  Senate  in  execu- 
tive session,  with  closed  doors.  A  joint  resolution  will 
be  debated  in  open  Senate.  The  country  will  be  listen- 
ing to  the  debates  as  well  as  the  senators  and  the  galleries. 
Even  if  the  House  should  pass  the  resolution  for  annexation 
■ — which  is  by  no  means  certain — it  is  even  less  certain  that 
it  could  be  forced  through  the  Senate  with  the  vigorous 
opposition  that  it  will  encounter  under  the  rules.  Already 
thirty-nine  senators  are  opposed  to  annexation  ;  if  six  should 
leave  the  annexation  ranks — which  is  not  improbable  as  the 
debate  informs  them  of  the  cynical  dishonesty  of  the  annex- 
ationists— the  joint  resolution  would  be  defeated  in  the 
Senate. 

We  are  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  the  annexa- 
tion scheme,  and  we  believe  so  strongly  that  the  American 
Senate,  the  American  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
American  nation  are  averse  to  robbing  a  weak  and  helpless 
people  of  their  lands,  that  we  welcome  the  prospect  of  open 
debates  in  the  Senate  and  we  hope  that  they  may  be  ex- 
haustive ones. 

When  New  York  State,  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
How  t  Keep  trades-unions,  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the 
Convicts  authorities  selling"  any  goods   manufactured 

Employed.  ^y   convicts,    the   officials   in   charge  of  the 

prisons  found  themselves  in  a  quandary.  The  law  went 
into  effect  January,  1897,  and  the  three  thousand  convicts 
in  the  State  penitentiaries  began  to  clamor  for  some  form  of 
employment.  The  enforced  idleness  would  soon  have  ren- 
dered the  great  majority  of  them,  used  as  they  were  to  work, 
either  mad  or  imbecile.  Moreover,  many  of  the  convicts 
were  condemned  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  and  thus 
the  prison  authorities  were  bound  by  law  as  well  as  by  con- 
siderations of  humanity  to  furnish  employment  for  them. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  prison  commissioners  hit 
upon  a  plan  that  admirably  met  all  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  The  law  did  not  forbid  the  prisoners  to  work  for  the 
State,  and  in  the  insane  asylums,  reformatory  schools,  and 
other  public  institutions  were  thousands  of  inmates  being 
clothed  and  supported  by  the  State.  The  penal  institutions 
were  transformed  into  great  industrial  establishments.  Shoe- 
shops,  tailor-shops,  and  furniture-factories  to  make  desks 
for  the  public  schools  were  established.  Thus  the  convicts 
were  employed,  and  at  the  same  time  an  important  item  of 
expense  was  saved  for  the  tax-payers,  while  the  goods  were 
not  thrown  upon  the  market  to  compete  with  the  products  of 
free  laborers. 

The  plan  that  has  been  put  in  operation  in  New  York, 
practically  under  compulsion,  might  wisely  be  adopted  in 
this  State.  In  the  State  prisons  at  San  Quentin  and  Fol- 
som  more  than  2,000  convicts  are  confined,  many  of  them 
in  idleness,  since  the  jute-mill  at  San  Quentin  and  the  rock- 
works  at  Folsom  are  the  only  enterprises  that  furnish  em- 
ployment. The  revenue  of  the  State  would  not  be  curtailed 
if  both  of  these  were  shut  down.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
immense  saving  would  result  from  employing  these  men  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  for  which  the  State  now  pays 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

In  the  State  penitentiaries  alone  there  are  now  2,400 
convicts  for  whom  prison  garb,  shoes,  and  other  wearing 
apparel  must  be  furnished.  The  cost  for  each  one  is  not 
less  than  $15  a  year,  making  a  total  of  $36,000.  Each  year 
from  200  to  300  convicts  are  discharged  and  furnished  an 
outfit  of  clothing  costing  about  $10,  or  $2,500  for  all  "  In 
the  insane  asylums  are  nearly  5,000  patients,  for  whom  bed- 
ding and  clothing  must  be  furnished  at  an  individual  cost  of 
$20,  or  $100,000  for  all.  The  two  reform  schools  have  600 
inmates,  whom  it  costs  $9,000  a  year  to  clothe.  The 
Home  for  Feeble  Minded  at  Glen.  Ellen  has  400  in- 
mates, representing  an  annual  outlay  of  $6,000  for  cloth- 
ing. The  Home  for  Adult  Blind,  and  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Blind  Institution  have  350  inmates,  who  must  be 
clothed  by  the  State  at  an  annual  expense  of  $5,000.  In  the 
alms-houses  and  orphan  asylums  are  5,000  inmates  clothed 
at  public  expense  at  a  yearly  cost  of  $75,000.  The  State 
furnishes  uniforms,  overcoats,  and  blankets  for  the  National 


Guard  at  an  annual  expense  of  $1  5,000.  Here  is  a  total  of 
17,750  wards  of  the  State,  for  clothing  whom  the  State  pays 
out  $248,000  annually.  This  entire  expense  might  be 
saved  were  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiaries  set  to  work 
making  the  necessary  articles.  At  least  $150,000  more 
might  be  saved  if  they  manufactured  desks  for  the  public 
schools — to  be  turned  over  to  the  counties  at  cost  on  requisi- 
tion as  part  payment  of  the  State's  contribution  to  the 
school  fund — and  the  simpler  kinds  of 'furniture  for  public 
institutions. 

The  two  State  penitentiaries  are  now  maintained  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  equiva- 
lent to  an  average  assessment  of  one  dollar  on  each  tax- 
payer in  the  State.  Were  the  convicts  thus  profitably 
employed,  these  penal  institutions  would  not  only  be  self- 
supporting,  but  would  effect  an  annual  saving  of  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  tax-payers.  Such  a  plan 
would  not  be  open  to  the  objection  of  the  trades-unions  that 
the  convicts  would  be  competing  with  free  labor,  for  the 
goods  would  not  be  thrown  upon  the  market.  The  prob- 
lem of  keeping  convicts  profitably  at  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  the  disadvantages  that  are  usually 
attendant,  has  always  been  a  difficult  one.  This  New  York 
plan  seems  to  have  solved  it,  and  the  authorities  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  proposition  of  adopting  it  here. 

An  interesting  straw  showing  which  way  the  Hawaiian 
The  Yale  wind  is  blowing  was  the  Yale-Harvard  de- 

Harvard  bate  last  week  at   New  Haven.     The  ques- 

Debate.  tjon  was  .  <(  snaii  tiie   united   States  annex 

Hawaii?"  Harvard  had  the  affirmative,  Yale  the  negative. 
Unusual  interest  was  taken  in  the  debate,  owing  to  the  live 
nature  of  the  topic.  Both  sides  desired  the  affirmative — 
that  is,  in  favor  of  annexation — believing  it  to  be  the  popular 
side,  and  the  one  on  which  the  most  convincing  arguments 
were  to  be  made.  Yale,  however,  drew  the  negative,  somewhat 
to  the  chagrin  of  her  forensic  gladiatots.  But  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  Yale's  youthful  orators  speedily  found  that  the  argu- 
ments against  annexation  were  much  more  cogent  than  those 
in  favor  of  it,  and  as  they  pursued  their  study,  Yale's  ora- 
tors became  convinced  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  their  side, 
and  entered  upon  the  fight  with  an  enthusiasm  born  of  con- 
viction. This,  together  with  the  convincing  arguments  they 
brought  out  in  debate,  settled  the  question.  The  judges 
unanimously  decided  in  favor  of  Yale.  The  judges  were 
John  J.  McCook,  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and 
Judge  William  B.  Hornblower,  all  of  New  York.  The  at- 
tendance was  very  large,  and  the  cheers  of  over  a  thousand 
Yale  men  rang  through  College  Street  Hall  when  the  ver- 
dict of  the  judges  was  announced.  There  were  a  number 
of  distinguished  guests  present,  and  the  Yale  Union  gave  a 
banquet  after  the  debate,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Chauncey  Depew  as  toast-master. 

The  judgment  of  under-graduates  does  not  settle  many 
things,  and  this  debate  between  Yale  and  Harvard  does  not 
settle  the  fate  of  Hawaii.  But  the  Argonaut  is  gratified  to 
see  that  what  it  believes  to  be  the  right  side  won,  and  most 
of  all  that  the  young  advocates  became  impressed  with  the 
justice  of  their  cause  before  they  had  done.  At  the  request 
of  a  Yale  Alumnus,  the  Argonaut  forwarded  to  the  Yale 
Union  a  large  amount  of  material  concerning  the  annexation 
scheme,  much  of  which  has  appeared  in  our  own  columns. 
We  therefore  take  an  added  pleasure  in  the  result,  as  it  was 
from  our  own  arsenal  that  many  of  Yale's  arguments  were 
drawn. 

A  recent   interview  with   Senator   Stephen  M.  White  calls 
n  attention   to   the-  inadequate    salaries   which 

Public  Office  ^ 

this   government    pays    to    its    public    men. 

Senator  White's  term  expires  March  4, 
1899.  He  was  asked  if  he  was  a  candidate  fof  reelection. 
The  senator  postpones  the  announcement  of  a  decision  until 
February,  and  frankly  states  that  the  doubt  about  his  candi- 
dacy turns  upon  his  inability  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a  seat 
in  the  Senate.  The  question  he  will  consider  is  :  '*  Can  I 
afford  to  be  a  senator  when  the  calls  made  upon  me  to  main- 
tain my  family  and  bear  the  necessary  expenses  of  my 
household  consume  every  dollar  I  receive  from  my  salary 
and  every  other  source  of  income  I  have?  " 

That  congressmen  and  Cabinet  ministers,  Presidents  and 
public  servants  generally  can  not  combine  devotion  to  public 
interests  with  an  honest  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not  a  new 
discovery.  It  has  been  so  from  the  commencement  of  this 
government.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  men  who  reach 
high  positions  in  our  republic  are  men  who  have  spent  their 
best  years  in  the  public  service.  They  accept  high  places 
knowing  that  their  tenure  of  office  can  be  no  more  than 
temporary,  and  that  the  positions  themselves  often  entail  ex- 
penses far  exceeding  the  salaries  they  receive.  Senator 
White  groups  his  own  case  with  that  of  many  others  now  in 
the  Senate,  and  points  out  the  notable  case  of  Senator  Cock- 
rell,  of  Missouri,  who  has  been  in  the  Senate  for  many 
terms,  whose  long  experience  in  governmental  finance  has 
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been  of  untold  value  to  the  country,  but  who  can  never  hope 
to  lay  aside  provision  for  his  family  from  the  limits  of  his 
salary.  We  recall  in  this  connection  that  two  of  the  South- 
ern senators,  whose  terms  expired  during  the  last  adminis- 
tration of  President  Cleveland,  were  relegated  to  private  life 
in  a  condition  of  practical  destitution. 

The  straitened  circumstances  of  our  public  men  is  not  an 
outgrowth  of  the  increased  expense  of  social  life  in  modern 
times.  It  can  be  traced  through  our  entire  national  ex- 
istence. We  recall  an  early  instance  in  the  case  of  Samuel 
Adams,  whose  public  service  began  as  an  assemblyman  in 
1765,  and  whose  earnest  insistence  on  the  independence  of 
the  colonies  gained  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Father  of 
America."  He  was  a  delegate  to  nearly  every  Continental 
Congress,  and  was  assisted  by  neighbors  with  clothes  and 
means  to  make  his  first  journey  to  Philadelphia.  He 
assisted  in  framing  the  Colonial  Confederation  and  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  was  twice  lirutenant-governor  of 
Massachusetts.  He  died  in  1803  full  of  honors,  and  would 
have  been  an  object  of  charity  had  he  not  inherited  from 
his  son — an  army  surgeon — a  claim  against  the  government 
which  yielded  six  thousand  dollars.  Naked  he  took  public 
service,  and  naked  he  relinquished  it. 

Another  notable  instance  occurred  in  a  branch  of  the 
same  family.  No  man  was  a  more  faithful  public  servant 
than  John  Quincy  Adams.  In  1794,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  began  his  official  career  as  Minister  to  The  Hague, 
from  which  post  he  visited  England  as  the  agent  of  the 
United  States  to  exchange  ratification  of  the  treaty  which 
John  Jay  had  negotiated  with  that  country.  In  1797  he  was 
our  minister  to  Prussia.  In  1802  he  was  elected  a  State 
senator  of  Massachusetts.  In  1803  he  was  chosen  a  United 
States  Senator,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  1808.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  the  first  minister  of  this  country 
to  Russia,  and  was  sent  from  St.  Petersburg  in  1814 
as  a  commissioner  to  Ghent,  where  he  took  part  in  nego- 
tiating the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  followed  the 
War  of  1812.  The  succeeding  year  found  him  a  min- 
ister to  England,  which  post  he  left  in  June,  1817,  to 
accept  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet 
of  James  Monroe.  He  succeeded  his  chief  as  President  and 
served  from  March,  1825,  to  March,  1829.  He  was  then 
sixty-two  years  of  age  and  retired  to  private  life  with  no 
support  for  his  declining  years  beyond  a  little  mortgaged 
real  estate  and  with  his  official  career  apparently  at  an  end. 
He  was,  however,  elected  to  the  Twenty-Second  Congress, 
taking  his  seat  in  December,  183 1,  where  he  served  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  sixteen  years  and  maintained  him- 
self upon  the  moderate  salary  of  his  office.  Thus  he  gave 
fifty-four  years  of  almost  continuous  service  to  his  country 
and  finally  fell  stricken  at  his  desk  in  the  House,  without 
leaving  any  provision  for  his  descendants. 

Daniel  Webster  was  maintained  and  supported  in  a 
large  degree  by  the  contributions  of  New  England  manu- 
facturers and  capitalists  whose  interests  were  served  by 
governmental  policies  he  urged,  and  to  whom  it  was  a 
necessity  to  keep  him  in  public  life.  He  could  not  have 
remained  there  without  their  aid,  though  he  was  by  no 
means  their  tool.  Entering  Congress  in  1813,  he  continued 
in  public  life  almost  constantly  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1852,  while  serving  as  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Fillmore.  He  was  transacting  the  business  of  his  depart- 
ment in  Washington  within  two  months  of  his  decease. 
Only  for  six  years,  from  1S17  to  1823,  was  he  in  private 
life,  and  during  that  time  he  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
support  himself.  He  spent  those  years  in  Boston,  where  he 
at  once  easily  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  bar  and  earned 
for  himself  an  income  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Public  life  was  his  financial  ruin.  His  service  to  the  coun- 
try-was beyond  compensation.  His  lofty  patriotism  is  still 
an  inspiration  to  its  youth,  yet  he  lived  a  life  of  debt  and 
*died  insolvent. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  on  Washington's  staff,  was  a 
-member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  a  legislator  of  New 
York  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Washington,  and 
the  establishing  of  the  country's  financial  credit  was  due  to 
him.  He  spent  his  life  in  the  public  service,  yet  he  died  in 
debt.  His  intimate  friend,  Troup,  wrote  that  they  had  to 
raise  a  subscription  to  pay  Hamilton's  funeral  expenses. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  our  representative  system 
provides  so  slimly  for  public  men  that  brilliant  men  in  the 
prime  of  life  are  forced  to  avoid  high  political  positions  in 
order  to  maintain  their  families,  leaving  such  places  to 
elderly  millionaires  or  to  shifty  politicians  whose  aim  is  to 
make  money  out  of  office. 

The  Durrant  case  is  apparently  nearing  its  end,  and  light  is 
D  .,  breaking  through    the    legal  fog.     The  su- 

preme  court    "  remands    the    case    to    the 
superior  court,  with    directions   to    proceed 
according  to  law.     It  is  further  ordered   that  the  remittitur 
issue  forthwith."     The  various   other  appeals  were  stated  at 
length  in  the  Argonaut  of  November  22d,  and  are  so  long 


and  so  technical  that  they  are  not  worth  repeating  here.  It 
suffices  to  say  that  the  supreme  court  brushes  them 
aside  and  speaks  somewhat  sharply  of  them.  Concern- 
ing one  it  says  :  "  This  objection  is  without  merit. 
The  rules  for  making  up  the  calendar  and  filing  briefs 
are  designed  to  expedite,  not  to  delay."  The  supreme 
court  also  implies  that  the  proceedings  of  courts  are  not  to 
be  conducted  by  newspaper  telegrams  when  it  says:  "The 
defendant  offered  in  evidence  certified  copies  from  which  it 
clearly  appeared  that  his  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  had 
been  regularly  allowed  and  perfected,  and  that  no  remittitur, 
mandate,  or  order  had  been  received  from  the  supreme 
court  showing  any  disposition  of  that  appeal.  To  this  show- 
ing by  the  defendant  no  counter  showing  wh  itever  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  people."  The  supreme  court  evidently 
does  not  believe  that  the  newspaper  telegrams  stating  that 
the  supreme  court  had  dismissed  the  appeal  constituted  a 
"showing"  in  court.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  court  is  so 
clear  upon  this  point.  Men  must  not  be  hanged  on  news- 
paper telegrams. 

It  would  seem  now  as  if  the  attorneys  for  Durrant  had 
reached  the  end  of  their  tether.  They  have  exhausted  their 
arsenal  of  appeal.  The  supreme  court  of  California,  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court,  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  have  all  refused  to  grant  further  time,  and  have 
shown  plainly  that  they  consider  Durrant's  attorneys'  ap- 
peals as  frivolous.  Further  appeals  might  involve  punishing 
the  attorneys  as  well  as  the  client.  It  is  our  belief  that 
they  will  cease  their  futile  efforts  for  delay. 

The  district  attorney  will  now  move  that  Durrant  be  again 
produced  in  court  for  sentence,  and  Judge  Bahrs  will  again 
sentence  him  to  death.  Considering  that  the  supreme  court 
said  of  Judge  Bahrs's  previous  hasty  order  that  it  was  "a 
violation  of  Durrant's  rights  and  a  gross  abuse  of  discre- 
tion," it  is  probable  that  Judge  Bahrs  will  now  be  more  de- 
liberate, and  will  fix  the  date  for  execution  at  a  longer  period 
than  ten  days  from  the  date  of  sentence  ;  all  of  which  means 
that  Durrant  will  probably  hang  in  January,  1898. 


Annexation 


The  annexation  treaty  which  President  McKinley  sent  to 
the  Senate — and  which  will  now  be  with- 
drawn because  defeat  stares  it  in  the  face — 
Coolie  Labor.  nacj  some  provisions  pretending  to  prevent 
the  Hawaiian  Asiatic  coolies  from  coming  to  California. 
We  say  "pretending"  because  we  do  not  believe  that  those 
provisions  would  stand  the  test  of  the  courts.  But  now  that 
the  treaty  has  failed,  the  annexationists  will  try  to  railroad 
their  scheme  through  Congress  by  a  joint  resolution.  If  such 
a  resolution  should  pass,  there  would  be  absolutely  no  way 
of  excluding  the  Hawaiian  Asiatic  coolies  from  coming 
here  except  by  "future  legislation."  The  workingmen 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  know  how  difficult  it  was  for 
them  to  secure  "future  legislation,"  and  for  how  many 
years  they  wrestled  unsuccessfully  with  the  two  great  parties 
of  the  nation  to  secure  the  exclusion  of  Asiatic  coolies. 
Are  the  workingmen  of  this  coast  and  of  the  country  willing 
to  depend  on  promises  of  "  future  legislation "  from  the 
annexationists?  If  so,  they  would  be  leaning  on  a  rotten 
reed.  We  urge  the  workingmen  of  this  coast,  and  all  those  in 
the  country  at  large  who  are  opposed  to  the  importation  of 
Asiatic  laborers,  to  notify  their  congressmen  at  once  to  vole 
against  this  annexation  scheme.  We  particularly  call  the 
attention  of  the  workingmen  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner  upon  this  question. 
Those  journals  claim  to  be  the  friends  of  the  workingmen. 
Let  the  labor  councils  ask  them  how  they  explain  their  atti- 
tude upon  this  annexation  scheme  with  its  certainty  of  break- 
ing down  the  bars  against  Asiatic  coolie  labor. 


The  Journ 


Doom 
Approaching 


In  a  recent  issue  the  Argo?iaul  commented  on  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  Journal  claimed  to 
have  been  introduced  as  a  text-book  in  the 
Kansas  City.  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  printed  in 
fac-simile  a  type-written  letter  to  that  effect,  purporting  to 
come  from  J.  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
that  city.  The  Journal's  heading  was  "Kansas  City's 
Superintendent  Orders  the  Journal  Used  as  a  Text-Book." 
The  letter  purporting  to  come  from  Superintendent  Green- 
wood said  :  "  I  have  ordered  a  file  of  the  New  York 
Journal  to  be  maintained  in  each  school  of  this  city." 
The  Argonaut  remarked  at  the  time  :  "  There  is  no  signa- 
ture appended  to  this  letter  ;  but,  as  it  is  printed  under  the 
letter-head  of  the  superintendent  of  city  schools,  it  is  prob- 
ably authentic.  It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  the 
Journal  would  forge  a  letter,  at  least  an  unimportant  one. 
Give  the  devil  his  due." 

But  it  has  developed  that  the  Argonaut  unduly  praised 
the  Journal  when  we  remarked  that  it  probably  would  not 
forge  a  letter.  We  have  in  our  possession  a  letter  from 
Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood  in  reply  to  one  written  to 
him  by  a  gentleman  of  Kansas  City  asking  "if  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Kansas  City  schools  has  ordered  the  New 


York  Journal  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  by  the  children  of 
this  city."  Mr.  Greenwood's  letter  says:  "There  is  no 
truth  in  the  report.  No  newspaper  has  ever  been  introduced 
into  the  schools  as  a  text-book.  (Signed)  J.  M.  Green- 
wood." We  are  glad  to  learn  from  this  letter  that  the 
Journal  is  not  being  used  to  befoul  the  minds  of  the  Kansas 
City  children,  even  if  the  letter  results  in  stripping  from  that 
paper  such  slight  vestiges  of  veracity  as  still  cling  around  it. 

For  some  recondite  reason  the  figure  of  William  McKinley 
Reed's  Shadow  seems  to  be  growing  smaller  and  that  of 
on  McKinlby's  Thomas  B.  Reed  larger  as  the  administra- 
pAT"'  tion    unfolds   its  plans.      Reed   would  have 

been  a  formidable  rival  to  McKinley  had  he  chosen,  but  he 
did  not  choose.  Three  years  from  now,  matters  will  be 
different.  If  President  McKinley  wishes  to  succeed  himself, 
he  has  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  him.  Hitherto  all  has  been 
easy  sailing.  The  extra  session  was  called  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, the  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill.  This  was  whipped 
through  House  and  Senate,  and  Speaker  Reed  rendered 
loyal  service  to  the  administration  by  his  management  of 
the  House.  He  kept  that  body  in  such  a  shape  that  it  could 
handle  nothing  but  tariff  legislation.  He  sat  down  upon  the 
safely-valve  while  jingo  members  were  boiling  over  with 
belligerency  steam,  which  they  were  anxious  to  exhaust. 
Had  Reed  permitted  debate  on  general  legislation,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  administration  could  have 
forced  the  Dingley  bill  through  in  its  present  shape.  Reed's 
patriotism  rose  superior  to  his  rivalry  and  his  dislike  for  Mc- 
Kinley, for  the  two  men  dislike  each  other  cordially. 

Now,  however,  there  is  no  such  obligation  resting  on 
Reed.  The  extra  session  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
Dingley  tariff  bill  was  forced  through  the  House.  It  is 
not  producing  as  much  revenue  as  the  administration 
claimed.  A  deficit  of  many  millions  will  confront  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  administra- 
tion's attitude  on  the  Cuban  question  is  meeting  with 
pronounced  opposition  in  Congress.  The  administration 
measures  for  currency  reform  are  antagonized  by  many  Re- 
publican representatives  from  the  West.  The  administration 
scheme  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  by  treaty  has  already 
collapsed.  The  supplementary  scheme  for  annexing  Hawaii 
by  joint  resolution  will  meet  with  bitter  opposition.  Alto- 
gether, President  McKinley  finds  himself  confronted  with  a 
menacing  minority  which  may  be  changed  into  a  majority 
on  some  of  his  pet  projects  like  Hawaiian  annexation  and 
currency  reform.  The  anti-administration  Republicans  will 
speedily  look  for  a  leader  around  whom  to  rally.  They  will 
not  have  to  look  far  or  long.  Their  logical  leader  is  Speaker 
Thomas  B.  Reed. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Taylor  was  one  of  the  nominees  of  the  Demo- 
ns |N  cratic  parly  on  the  fusion  ticket  for  free- 
California's         hollers.     But  an   acrimonious  debate  took 

Democracy.  place    this    weefc    m    thfi    Democratic  county 

committee  over  the  name  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  it  was  finally 
hauled  down.  The  reason  was  that  Dr.  Taylor  was  a  gold 
Democrat  and  refused  to  support  the  silver  candidate,  W.  J. 
Bryan,  in  the  election  of  1896.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  free-silver  issue  is  by  no  means  dead  in  the  Democratic 
party  in  California.  It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  the  live- 
liest kind  of  a  row  when  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
meets  next  June. 

When  the  plans  were  drawn  for  the  new  Examiner  build- 
Yellow  Building  'mS>  the  color-scheme  -  chosen  involved  a 
for  a  brilliant  yellow  for  the  walls.     But  since  the 

Yellow  Sheet.       plans      wwe      draW0j     thfi     Examiney    has 

assumed  such  undisputed  preeminence  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  "yellow  journalism,"  that  the  yellow  color  of 
its  new  building  strikes  its  conductors  as  being  a  little  sug- 
gestive, not  to  say  awkward.  Therefore,  a  conference  has 
been  called,  and  it  is  rumored  that  a  change  is  to  be  made 
in  the  contemplated  color  of  the  walls.  A  yellow  journal 
in  a  yellow  building  comes  too  trippingly  upon  the  tongue. 

In  our  issue  of  November  15,  1S97,  there  appeared  an 
editorial  article  concerning  mining  on  the  Feather  River,  in 
Butte  County,  which,  we  have  since  learned,  did  an  injustice 
to  Major  Frank  McLaughlin.  The  article  was  based  upon 
dispatches  in  the  daily  press  stating  that  the  Golden  Feather 
Dam,  which  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  had  been 
blown  up  "  because  it  did  not  serve  its  purpose."  We  have 
since  ascertained  that  this  information  was  incorrect.  The 
fact  is  that  Major  McLaughlin  severed  his  connection  with 
the  parties  operating  the  Golden  Feather  claims  more  than 
two  years  ago.  The  dam  built  by  him  answered  every  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  constructed,  and  did  not  cost  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  but  only  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
There  was  no  intention  in  our  article  to  reflect  upon  the 
good  faith  of  Major  McLaughlin,  or  upon  his  capacity  as  a 
mining  engineer,  but  if  such  reflection  was  implied,  it  is,  of 
course,  removed  by  this  corrected  statement  of  the  fa< 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


December  13,  1897. 


WHEN    GREEK    MEETS    GREEK. 


A  Story  of  the  French  Secret  Police. 


On  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1872,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  Paris  music- 
hall  known  as  the  Yellow  Windmill.  A  man  stepped  out 
of  the  carriage.  He  was  about  thirty-five  years  old,  tall, 
slender,  with  an  intelligent  and  bold  face,  with  a  small 
blonde  mustache  very  carefully  turned  up  at  the  ends,  a  soft 
hat  a  little  on  one  side,  and  was  carefully  gloved. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  another  man  had 
been  walking  up  and  down  the  sidewalk.  He  wore  an  over- 
coat buttoned  tightly  to  his  chin  ;  above  it  showed  an  edge 
of  a  somewhat  soiled  linen  collar,  around  which  was  a  worn 
satin  cravat.  He  wore  a  large  hat  pulled  down  over  his 
head,  carried  a  heavy  walking-stick,  and  had  a  florid  face, 
thick  mustache,  and  short  side-whiskers. 

The  two  men  greeted  one  another  and  exchanged  a  few 
words. 

"Here  already,  Dubrisart,  eh  ?" 
"  Marcou  !     So  it  is  you  who  sent  for  me  ?  " 
"  Yes,  it  was  I.     But  there  are  too   many  people  and  too 
much  light  on  this  sidewalk.     Let  us  cross  the  boulevard." 
"Shall  I  keep  the  carriage?" 

11  Yes,  we  shall  be  here  but  a  little  while,  and  then  we 
shall  return  to  the  prefecture." 

They  crossed  the  street,  and  when  they  found  themselves 
on  the  opposite  sidewalk,  Marcou,  the  man  with  the 
buttoned-up  overcoat,  took  the  two  hands  of  the  other, 
Dubrisart,  and  shook  them  with  effusion. 

"My  dear  Dubrisart,  it  delights  me  to  see  you  again. 
You  never  come  in  your  old  haunts  any  more.  You  are 
engaged  now  in  high  and  mighty  political  missions.  I  see 
that  you  sometimes  go  abroad.  And  when  I  think  that  you 
began  as  a  subordinate  in  my  squad  of  detectives,  and  that 

I  was  your  superior " 

"And  you  are  still  my  friend,  my  dear  Marcou.      I  have 

had  luck,  I  have  had  assistance " 

"  Yes,  and  you  have  had  merit,  education,  intelligence, 
distinguished  manners  ;  you  know  how  to  dress  better  than 
any  one  of  the  whole  prefecture  of  police,  better  than  the 
prefect  himself;  you  belong  to  a  good  family  ;  you  know 
how  to  speak  English,  which  brought  you  your  first  foreign 
missions  under  the  empire  when  you  went  to  England  to  see 
what  was  passing  at  Teck — at  Tick — in  short,  where  the 
Orleans  princes  were." 
"  At  Twickenham." 

"  Yes,  that  is  it.  As  for  me,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  con- 
tinued to  vegetate  in  the  same  old  affairs.  Nevertheless, 
this  evening  a  rather  serious  matter  is  on  foot.  To-day 
there  came  to  the  prefecture  a  certain  Aglae  Ripon.  Oh, 
you  don't  know  her  !  She  is  a  celebrity  of  the  cafes  and 
music-halls.  We  were  sitting,  four  or  five  of  us,  chatting 
around  the  stove,  when  this  girl  dashed  in  like  a  maniac, 
saying  that  she  knew  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Commune,  a 
man  who  had  pillaged,  burned,  shot,  and  done  everything  in 
that  terrible  time  that  those  scoundrels  could  do.  Naturally, 
we  offered  a  chair  to  Mile.  Ripon.  In  return  she  has 
offered  to  deliver  to  us  this  evening,  at  the  ball  of  the 
Yellow  Windmill,  Stafner,  who  was  a  colonel  under  the 
Commune." 

"  Stafner  !  Why  that  is  the  man  who  gave  me  a  knife- 
stab  in  a  little  cafe  at  Belleville  in  1 860  ! " 

"  Yes,  and  it  is  because  I  knew  the  history  of  that  knife- 
stab  that  I  have  sent  for  you.  I  do  not  knaw  him,  this 
Stafner,  but  I  thought  that  it  would  not  displease  you  to  aid 

us " 

"  Displease  me  !     On  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  more  than 
pleased.     I  will  know  him,  have  no  fear.     Is  he  to  come  this 
evening  to  the  ball? " 
"  At  ten  o'clock." 
"  And  Aglae"  Ripon  ?  " 

"Three  of  my  detectives — Cervoisier,  Poilat,  and  Chaulet 
— are  going  to  bring  her.  They  ought  to  be  here  now.  To- 
day, after  having  denounced  the  man,  she  wished  to  leave, 
but  I  did  not  let  her  go.  I  know  them,  I  know  women's 
tantrums.  The  anger  of  a  woman  subsides  as  it  grows — in 
five  minutes.  All  that  was  necessary  was  for  her  to  run 
across  her  lover — for  he  is  her  lover — and  she  would  be 
stricken  with  remorse,  would  warn  him,  and  our  little  affair 
would  be  squelched.  She  had  a  rendezvous  for  this  even- 
ing at  ten  o'clock  with  Stafner,  so  that  made  everything  all 
straight.  I  told  her  that  the  government  would  look  out 
for  paying  for  her  dinner  and  a  carriage  to  take  her  to 
the  ball,  but  that  she  would  not  be  permitted  to  return 
home  until  she  should  have  fixed  Stafner  for  us.  They  are 
probably  in  that  carriage  which  is  stopping  at  the  kerb." 

In  fact,  the  door  of  a  carriage  opened  a  few  paces  from 
Dubrisart  and  Marcou.  From  it,  flanked  by  three  detectives 
in  plain  clothes,  they  saw  emerge  a  tall  girl,  dressed  in  a 
gray  gown  and  wearing  a  black  hat  with  a  big  bunch  of  red 
roses.  One  of  the  detectives  came  at  once  to  Marcou, 
while  the  others  watched  the  woman,  who  looked  around  her 
with  an  uneasy  air. 

"M.  Marcou,"  said  the  agent,  "you  had  better  speak 
to  this  lady.  She  makes  me  uneasy.  She  would  not 
eat  any  dinner,  and  she  has  been  crying  in  the  carriage. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  she  regrets  what  she  has  done  and  is 
afraid  of  what  she  has  to  do." 

"  I  will  speak  to  her,"  said  Marcou,  and  he  approached 
the  woman. 

"Listen  !"  said  he.  "None  of  this  nonsense.  You  know 
your  record  is  at  the  ofHce  of  the  prefecture.  I  have  been 
looking  over  it  to-day.  There  are  some  pretty  bad  doings 
in  your  record,  and  if  we  wanted  to  send  you  to  the  prison 
of  Saint  Lazare  for  five  or  six  months,  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  reasons.     You  know  the  place,  don't  you?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  there  twice,  and  I  came  out  all  right. 
People  don't  die  there." 

"  You  had  better  look  out,  all  the  same,"  said  Marcou, 
raising  his  voice,  "  because,  if  you  don't " 


"  Come,  come  ! "  said  Dubrisart  to  Marcou,  "you  mustn't 
handle  women  that  way.  Let  me  fix  her,"  and  approaching 
her,  he  said  :  "  Listen,  my  dear,  you  are  right  about  Saint 
Lazare.  It  is  not  fatal  to  go  there,  and  a  woman  in  your 
position  does  not  lose  much  in  reputation  by  spending  six 
months  there.  But  you  have  honor,  if  not  reputation,  and 
you  do  not  wish  to  smirch  your  honor.  There — well,  we  will 
look  out  for  it  if  you  behave  yourself,  and  no  one  shall  know 
that  you  are  the  one  who  has  given  Stafner  away.  We  shall 
take  you  into  the  ball-room  and  place  you  at  a  little  table 
next  to  the  orchestra,  near  to  the  little  door  leading  into  the 
garden.  There  you  will  remain  with  these  three  gentlemen, 
take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  smoke  cigarettes.  It  is  the  gov- 
ernment that  pays,  you  know.  My  friend  here  and  I  will 
be  in  the  garden.  When  Stafner  comes,  you  might  go  and 
meet  him  and  endeavor  to  lead  him  out  toward  the  street- 
door.  But  the  detectives  would  throw  themselves  upon  him. 
As  for  you,  the  detectives  would  tell  everybody  that  you 
had  sold  your  lover  for  fifty  francs.  But  if  you  behave 
yourself  and  lead  him  nicely  into  the  garden,  we  will  nab 
both  of  you.  Everything  will  be  all  right.  No  one  will 
know  that  you  have  given  him  away,  you  will  both  be  con- 
ducted to  the  prefecture,  and  you  will  be  set  at  liberty  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  and  can  go  and  finish  your  evening 
where  you  please.  Do  you  understand,  and  will  you  behave 
yourself?  That's  right,  my  dear,  now  run  along  with  these 
gentlemen,  and  we  will  wait  for  you  in  the  garden.  And 
you  fellows,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  "  see  that  she  drinks 
plenty  of  wine  !  " 

Aglae  and  the  three  detectives  crossed  the  boulevard. 
Marcou  looked  at  Dubrisart  with  marked  admiration. 

"  I  understand,"  said  he,  "how  you  succeeded  in  making 
your  way  so  rapidly.     You  know  how  to  handle  women." 

"And  men,  too.  You  shall  see.  But  let  us  go  into  the 
ball-room.  It  may  amuse  me  to  look  at  the  dancers  and  to 
see  Stafner  again.  I  still  have  the  mark  of  his  knife  on  my 
arm." 

They  walked  up  the  staircase  and  entered  an  immense 
hall  where  the  fumes  of  pipes  and  cigarettes  were  min- 
gled. The  orchestra,  with  brazen  clangor,  was  playing 
a  quadrille.  Cocottes  and  servant-girls  were  dancing  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall.  Ail  around  the  ball-room  men  and 
women  were  seated  at  the  tables,  drinking  punch  and  smok- 
ing. Near  the  orchestra  they  saw  Aglae"  and  the  three 
detectives,  already  seated  at  a  table  around  a  bowl  of  punch. 
Dubrisart  looked  at  the  woman  and  made  an  imperceptible 
motion  of  the  hand  to  her.     She  responded  with  a  smile. 

"Come,  old  chap,"  said  Dubrisart,  "let  us  go  out  and 
smoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden  while  we  are  waiting  for  Stafner. 
The  woman  will  bring  him.  I  will  bet  on  that,  and  until 
she  does,  we  have  time  to  chat  a  little." 

The  evening  was  chilly,  and  the  garden  was  absolutely 
deserted.     The  two  men  seated  themselves  upon  a  bench. 

"  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  good  cigar,"  said  Dubrisart. 
"  I  bought  three  or  four  boxes  of  excellent  ones  at  Ant- 
werp." 

"Oh,  have  you  been  to  Antwerp?" 

"  Yes,  three  years  ago,  in  the  Count  de  Chambord 
matter." 

"  You  travel  much  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  been  on  the  road  all  the  time  since  the 
fourth  of  September." 

"  Did  you  remain  at  Paris  during  the  siege?" 

"  No.  Since  the  fifth  of  September  I  saw  that  the  pro- 
visional government  was  no  good.  Those  gentlemen  thought 
they  could  run  Paris  with  no  secret  police.  They  were 
crazy.  As  I  had  a  certain  reputation,  I  was  offered  the 
secretaryship  of  a  commissary  of  police,  but  I  refused.  I  do 
not  like  sedentary  positions.  I  must  come  and  go  and  be 
on  the  road.  I  said  to  myself  :  '  Before  long  they  will  have 
to  reorganize  the  secret  police,  and  then  they  will  need  me.' 
I  left  Paris  with  a  company  of  fra?ic-ti?'ews.  We  did  a 
guerilla  warfare  for  two  months  in  the  forest  of  Orleans,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  as  we  were  somewhat  reduced  in 
numbers  and  tattered,  we  went  to  Tours  in  order  to  recruit 
and  equip.     This  was  about  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

"  The  first  person  I  met  at  Tours  was  big  Versac,  who,  be- 
fore the  fourth  of  September,  was  a  member  of  the  palace 
squad.  He  told  me  that  Gambetta  was  a  man  who  had 
certain  ideas  concerning  governing,  and  that,  since  his 
arrival,  they  were  engaged  in  reorganizing  the  secret 
police.  But  there  was  much  trouble  ;  you  can  improvise 
other  civil  officials,  but  you  can  not  improvise  heads  of 
secret  police.  I  was  given  an  excellent  position,  and  when 
it  was  known  that  I  had  gone  under  the  empire  to  Twicken- 
ham, to  Baden,  to  Woodnorton,  to  watch  over  the  Orleans 
princes,  I  was  told  :  '  If  that  is  the  case,  we  must  send  you 
to  discover  where  the  Prince  of  Joinville  is.  He  is  con- 
cealed somewhere  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  army.'  So  I 
set  out  to  find  the  Prince  of  Joinville.  A  policeman  be- 
comes philosophical  Under  the  empire,  I  had  been  sent 
to  run  after  the  Orleans  princes.  Under  the  republic,  I  was 
also  sent  to  run  after  the  Orleans  princes.  We  succeeded 
at  last  in  catching  the  Prince  of  Joinville.  It  was  in  the 
army  of  the  Loire,  where  he  was  fighting  against  the 
Prussians.  We  kept  the  prince  prisoner  for  five  days — 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  of  January — in  the 
office  of  the  prefect  of  police  in  Mans.  Then  it  was  I  who 
took  him  to  Saint-Malo  to  take  the  steamer  for  England. 
When  I  saw  the  Jersey  packet  bearing  away  the  prince,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  all  this  was  rather  extraordi- 
nary. I  had  been  taken  from  Tours,  where  I  was  in  uniform 
and  about  to  go  to  the  front  with  my  comrades.  I  was 
told  to  doff  my  uniform,  and  I  had  just  expelled  from 
France  another  man  who  also  had  been  fighting  against  the 
Prussians,  not  to  speak  of  the  soldiers  who  had  served  us 
as  escort  from  Mans  to  Saint-Malo,  who  also  should  have 
been  fighting  against  the  Prussians,  like  the  prince  and  my- 
self. However,  when  a  man  is  in  the  secret  police,  and  he 
likes  his  business,  he  must  not  examine  too  closely  into  his 
orders. 

"  In  truth,  our  trade  is  not  a  monotonous  one — I,  for  ex- 
ample, who  am  chatting  with  you  in  the  garden  of  the  Yel- 


low Windmill,  I  arrested  on  the  thirteenth  of  January, 
1S71,  the  Prince  of  Joinville  at  Mans,  and  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  July  of  the  same  year  the  painter  Courbet  at 
Paris  ;  then  to  think  that  I  presented  my  respects  on  the 
seventeenth  of  January,  1872,  at  Chislehurst,  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  following 
February,  at  Antwerp,  to  the  Count  of  Chambord." 

"  You  have  spoken  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  Count  of 
Chambord?" 

"  Just  as  I  am  speaking  to  you,  Marcou.  At  Chislehurst 
there  was  no  particular  difficulty  about  speaking  to  the  em- 
peror. You  entered  as  if  you  were  going  into  a  hotel.  You 
addressed  the  door  porter.  You  told  him  that  you  were  a 
Frenchman  of  distinction ;  that  you  desired  to  be  received 
by  the  emperor.  You  left  your  name,  your  London  ad- 
dress, and  the  next  day  you  had  your  letter  of  audience.  I 
had  cooked  up  a  very  neat  little  Bonapartist  history  :  My 
grandfather,  a  captain  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  had  been  killed 
at  Waterloo,  etc.  The  affair  went  as  smoothly  as  posting  a 
letter.  We  were  received  in  batches  of  ten  or  a  dozen  one 
Sunday  after  mass,  in  a  little  drawing-room  hung  with  blue 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  whom  do  you  think  I  saw  with  the 
emperor?  It  was  our  former  chief,  M.  Pie'tri.  So,  when 
my  turn  came  to  say  a  word  or  two,  I  indulged  in  a  few 
phrases  upon  the  changed  condition  of  Paris,  where  there 
was  no  longer  either  security  nor  police.  I  added  that  every- 
body regretted  the  empire  and  the  administration  of  M. 
Pietri.  The  emperor  smiled,  and,  as  I  was  about  to  go, 
Pie'tri  came  and  shook  hands  with  me  and  told  me  that  I 
spoke  like  a  patriotic  Frenchman. 

"  My  campaign  at  Antwerp  was  more  difficult.  They 
sent  for  me  at  the  head  of  the  office  of  the  police  and  said 
to  me  :  (  Go  to  Antwerp  and  see  what  is  going  on  there.'  I 
asked  permission  to  leave  at  my  own  day,  at  my  own  hour, 
and  to  act  in  my  own  way.  They  gave  me  authority  and 
also  gave  me  a  free  hand  concerning  expenses.  There  were 
five  or  six  other  detectives  sent  to  Antwerp,  but  I  allowed 
them  to  go,  and  I  set  out  alone  on  the  twenty-second  of 
February.  The  pilgrimage  of  the  royalists  had  already  set 
in  toward  Antwerp.  I  arrived  early  at  the  railway  station  of 
the  northern  line  and  closely  scanned  the  passengers.  I 
said  to  myself :  '  The  train  leaves  at  seven  in  the  morning 
and  arrives  at  Antwerp  at  three  o'clock.  I  must  carefully 
choose  my  traveling  compartment,  enter  into  a  conversation 
with  my  traveling  companions,  and  thereby  have  people  to 
vouch  for  me  when  I  arrive  at  Antwerp.  I  have  eight 
hours — six  more  than  I  need.' 

"  I  was,  as  you  may  readily  imagine,  irreproachably 
dressed,  seriously,  simply,  dark  colors,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  had  brought  with  me  as  body  servant  big  V ersac — 
you  know  him,  he  whom  I  had  run  across  again  at  Tours. 
We  are  great  friends  nowadays.  We  always  work  together. 
He  is  a  very  capable  fellow,  but  he  likes  the  subordinate 
roles,  the  roles  without  responsibility.  He  has  been  very 
well  paid  for  his  journey,  by  the  way.  He  became  very 
chummy  on  the  way  with  a  perfect  little  jewel  of  a  royalist 
lady's-maid,  and  she  told  him  oceans  of  things  about  some 
of  the  great  houses  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Versac 
is  a  handsome  fellow,  you  know,  and  got  the  little  lady's- 
maid  so  much  infatuated  with  him  that  he  looked  her  up 
when  we  came  back  to  Paris,  and  now  we  have  the  door  of 
one  of  the  great  royalist  houses  open  to  us. 

"  In  the  station  I  noticed  an  elderly  gentleman,  accom- 
panied by  a  lady  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  not  pretty, 
but  very  agreeable.  As  I  looked  at  them  I  said  to  myself, 
'  That  is  my  game.'  I  went  into  the  same  compartment 
with  them.  I  was  not  deceived.  They  were  going  to  see 
the  king — for,  let  me  tell  you,  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the 
train,  it  was  no  longer  correct  to  say  '  the  Count  of  Cham- 
bord,' one  must  say  '  the  king.'  When  we  had  gone  some 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  we  exchanged  names  and  titles.  The 
old  gentleman  was  the  Marquis  de  Boutasson.  I  called 
myself  the  Baron  de  Martonne  de  Lustrac.  If  I  have  a 
Bonapartist  pedigree,  I  have  also  a  very  complicated  Royalist 
pedigree,  and  which  is  adroitly  attached  to  the  names  of  two 
extinct  families.  The  name  of  the  young  lady  I  also 
learned.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  old  marquis  and 
widow  of  the  Count  de  la  Riballiere.  As  we  grew  more 
confidential,  the  old  marquis  related  his  history  to  me.  Of 
course,  I  related  mine  to  him — I  was  a  Frenchman  who  had 
been  in  South  America  and  who  had  returned  to  fight  for 
my  country  with  a  foreign  legion  from  Montevideo,  etc. 
When  we  reached  the  station  of  Tergnier,  they  lunched. 
We  went  to  the  same  table — the  marquis,  the  countess,  and 
myself. 

"At  Antwerp  we  went  to  the  same  hotel,  and  that  evening 
Versac  took  our  two  requests  for  audience  to  the  address  of 
the  Count  of  Blacas  at  the  Hotel  Saint-Antoine.  In  his  let- 
ter the  marquis  had  spoken  of  me  and  in  my  letter  I  had 
spoken  of  the  marquis.  I  was  no  longer  alone.  I  had  a 
godfather,  and  what  a  godfather  ! — a  marquis  with  silver 
hair,  curly  silver  hair  at  that,  and  a  majestic  and  venerable 
air. 

"The  next  day  we  were  received  at  the  Hotel  Saint- 
Antoine,  all  three  of  us,  in  batches  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
persons.  Yes,  it  was  done  exactly  as  at  Chislehurst — in 
batches.  When  the  king  entered,  there  was  profound 
emotion.  The  old  marquis,  especially,  was  like  one  over- 
come. He  fell  upon  his  knees.  He  wished  to  kiss  the 
king's  hand,  and  it  was  with^great  difficulty  that  he  was 
lifted  up.  He  began  to  weep,  to  babble,  to  say  that  now  he 
had  seen  his  king  he  could  die,  etc.  We  took  him  back  to 
the  hotel  where  we  were  stopping,  and  he  was  put  to  bed. 
We  passed  the  entire  evening  by  his  bedside,  the  countess 
and  I.  Eight  or  ten  persons  of  our  batch  of  visitors  came 
to  inquire  about  the  condition  of  the  old  marquis.  The  next 
day  we  returned  these  visits.  I  remained  at  Antwerp  until 
the  departure  of  the  king,  seeing  a  great  deal  of  the  royalist 
world.  I  returned  to  Paris  with  a  report  and  copious  notes, 
which  gave  me  great  honor  at  the  office  of  the  prefecture  of 
police. 

"  If  I  were  a  little  more  conceited,  I  might  say  that  the 
countess  had  a  fashion  of  leaning  upon  my  arm  and  looking 
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continually  in  my  eyes  when  we  were  inspecting  the  pictures 
at  the  museum  of  Antwerp.  Heigh,  ho  !  perhaps  I  might 
have  made  a  fine  marriage." 

"  M.  Marcou,  the  man  has  come,  and  the  woman  is 
bringing  him  into  the  garden." 

As  these  words  were  uttered  by  one  of  their  detectives, 
Dubrisart  and  Marcou  sprang  up,  crossed  the  garden,  and, 
standing  upon  the  doorsteps,  looked  into  the  hall.  Coming 
around  the  promenade  they  saw  Aglae  Ripon  upon  the  arm 
of  a  small  man  with  red  beard  and  gray  coat  and  a  soft 
hat.  The  small  man  spoke  rapidly  and  seemed  very  ani- 
mated. The  woman  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  Her  walk 
was  vacillating.  She  looked  fagged.  She  seemed  to  have 
taken  much  wine.  Almost  continually,  with  a  mechanical 
movement  of  her  left  hand,  she  pushed  back  the  three  red 
roses  which  hung  from  her  hat  over  her  face.  Behind  them 
followed  closely  the  two  remaining  detectives. 

"Do  you  recognize  him?"  said  Marcou  to  Dubrisart. 

"  No,  he  wore  all  his  beard  then,  and  he  was  a  man  with 
brown  hair.  Now  I  see  a  man  without  a  beard  and  with 
red  hair.  But  we  shall  see  presently.  I  have  a  certain 
means  of  identifying  him." 

When  the  woman  reached  the  door  leading  into  the  gar- 
den and  when  she  recognized  Dubrisart  and  Marcou,  who 
were  concealed  on  either  side  of  the  door,  she  started, 
uttered  a  scream,  and  made  as  if  to  jump  back  into  the 
room.  But  the  two  detectives  seized  both  the  man  and  the 
woman  by  the  shoulders  and  pushed  them  violently  into  the 
garden,  while  Marcou  closed  the  door.  At  this  moment,  the 
last  notes  of  a  quadrille  sounded  and  five  hundred  voices 
were  crying  :  "  Encore  !  " 

"  Let  go  the  woman,"  said  Dubrisart,  "  and  bring  the  man 
here — here,  under  the  gas-light.  Good  !  And  you,  my  fine 
fellow,  let  me  see  your  left  hand.  Yes,  there  they  are. 
There  are  the  marks  of  my  three  teeth.  I  was  the  one  who 
made  those  marks  there  for  you  in  exchange  for  your  knife- 
stab.  Put  the  bracelets  on  him,  boys  !  It  is  Stafner,  and  no 
mistake." 


Dubrisart  and  Marcou  arrived  at  half-past  ten  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  office  of  the  prefect  of  police.  One  of  the  chiefs 
was  there,  and  they  made  a  report  of  their  expedition. 

"  Very  good,"  said  he.  "  You  may  go,  Marcou.  But  as 
for  you,  Dubrisart,  remain.  I  have  a  question  to  put  to  you. 
I  have  received  several  reports  concerning  the  royalist  recep- 
tions at  Antwerp.  In  one  of  these  reports  I  am  informed 
that  there  was  a  certain  Baron  de  Martorihe  de  Lustrac.  He 
publicly  made  the  most  outrageous  threats  against  M. 
Thiers.  Did  you  not  see  this  Baron  de  Martonne  de  Lus- 
trac?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  saw  him." 

"  Very  well,  then,  why  did  you  not  speak  of  him  in  your 
report  ? " 

"Because  I  was  the  baron  myself." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  This  is  what  comes  of  this  opera- 
bouffe  police  business.  Each  man  for  himself,  without  in- 
structions and  without  discipline.  Another  matter — at  every 
line  in  your  report  you  speak  of  a  certain  Countess  de  la 
RibaUiere." 

"  Yes,  she  was  a  high  personage,  and  her  father " 

"The  Marquis  de  Boutasson.  I  know — I  know — just 
wait  a  moment."  and  the  chief  went  and  opened  a  door. 

"  Mme.  Robert,"  he  said,  "  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
enter?" 

And  the  Baron  de  Martonne  de  Lustrac  saw  entering  the 
Countess  de  la  RibaUiere,  dressed  in  simple  and  modest 
fashion.  Both  the  baron  and  the  countess  stared  at  one  an- 
other with  the  utmost  bewilderment. 

"  Mme.  Robert,  permit  me  to  present  M.  Dubrisart.  M. 
Dubrisart,  this  is  Mme.  Robert.  Take  a  good  look  at  one 
another,  both  of  you,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  be  good  enough, 
the  next  time  you  meet  in  the  course  of  business,  not  to  be 
engaged  in  doing  police  work  one  against  the  other." 

Dubrisart  and  Mme.  Robert  went  out  of  the  chiefs  office 
together,  and  as  they  were  descending  the  staircase,  Dubri- 
sart said  : 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  that  knocks  me.  It  is  the  old 
man.  He  positively  had  the  noble  air,  the  straight  busi- 
ness.    Where  did  you  pick  up  the  old  duffer  ?  " 

"He  is  my  father,"  replied  Mme.  Robert.  "  He  used  to 
be  an  actor,  and  he  was  called  absolutely  perfect  in  the 
heavy  fathers." — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the 
French  of  Ludovic  Halevy. 


The  trouble  between  Germany  and  Hayti  grew  out  of  the 
arrest  of  a  young  German  named  Lueders,  a  short  time  ago, 
who,  when  a  dozen  policemen  entered  his  house  to  arrest 
one  of  his  servants,  attempted  to  _  prevent  the  arrest,  and 
then  went  to  the  police  head-quarters  and  apparently  acted 
in  such  an  overbearing  manner  that  he  was  himself  thrown 
into  prison  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  "  murder  police 
officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duty."  The  German 
minister  ordered  Mr.  Lueders  to  be  set  at  liberty,  as  he 
believed  him  innocent,  and  backed  up  his  demand  with  an 
ultimatum  from  Berlin  demanding  a  heavy  indemnity. 
President  P.  Simon  Sam  refused  to  consider  the  ultimatum, 
and  now  Germany  has  just  sent  a  warship  or  two  to 
Port  au  Prince.  Hayti  has  just  negotiated  a  loan  of  four 
millions  of  dollars  in  gold  in  this  country,  and  expects  to 
destroy  all  her  paper  currency  forthwith.  This  is  a  good 
thing,  for  the  little  black  republic  has  been  in  a  bad  way  for 
the  past  twelvemonth,  and  not  a  few  rumors  of  revolution 
have  come  to  us  on  account  of  the  depleted  currency. 


The  rumor  that  the  British  government  contemplates  the 
revival  of  the  ballot  for  the  militia  will  strike  consternation 
into  many  British  hearts.  If  it  prove  to  be  correct,  any 
British  subject  over  five  feet  four  inches  in  height  and 
under  forty-five  years  of  age  may  be  called  on  to  serve  his 
country  in  the  tented  field. 


THAT    MEXICAN    LYNCHING. 

Inside  'Facts  Concerning  the   Death  of  the  Would-Be  Assassin  of 

President  Diaz— High  Officials  Implicated— Suicide 

of  the   Chief  of  Police. 

There  are  very  few  people  outside  of  Mexico  who  know 
the  true  story  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  president 
of  Mexico  on  the  sixteenth  of  last  September.  Of  course 
it  is  known  here,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  mediums  which  could 
furnish  it  in  detail  to  American  newspapers  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  Mexican  Government  not  to  do  so.  But  we 
know  it  here. 

The  States  papers  have  been  told  that  the  man  Arroyo 
was  crazy  :  that  his  intention  was  simply  to  embrace  the 
president.  The  writer  of  this  saw  the  whole  scene,  and 
Arroyo's  two  blows,  weak  and  trembling  as  they  were,  still 
bore  no  great  trace  of  affection.  The  thousands  of  people  who 
were  watching — including  the  president  himself,  who  received 
the  blows — knew  very  well  what  was  meant ;  that  was  why 
the  roar  went  up  from  all  present  :  "  Kill  him  !  Lynch  him, 
sin  verguenza  J '"  And  the  president,  who  is  a  far-seeing 
man,  gave  the  imperative  order  :  "  Take  care  of  that  man; 
let  no  harm  come  to  him." 

When  Arroyo  made  his  assault  on  the  president,  he  was 
not  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  as  was  proved  by  the 
autopsy  ;  he  was  not  crazed  ;  but  he  had  the  appearance  of 
a  man  who  was  doing  something  that  he  had  to  carry  out 
whether  he  wanted  to  or  not.  Every  one — the  president  in- 
cluded— knew  that  no  man,  whether  crazy  or  not,  would, 
single-handed  and  alone,  break  through  lines  of  soldiers  to 
strike  at  the  chief  of  the  country  without  some  great  reason. 
That  was  why  the  president  said,  "Take  care  of  him." 
After  being  taken,  Arroyo  broke  down  and  stated  that  he 
would  make  everything  known  the  next  day.  But  "next 
day  "  never  came  for  him  :  that  very  night  Velasquez,  the 
chief  of  police,  had  him  murdered,  all  strait-jacketed  and 
bound  as  he  was,  even  in  spite  of  the  president's  order  that 
he  be  carefully  guarded  and  taken  care  of.  Which  clearly 
goes  to  prove  that  there  was  something  back  of  it.  Velas- 
quez's guiding  star  was  ambition  ;  such  being  the  case, 
would  he  have  directly  disobeyed  the  mandate  of  the  presi- 
dent ?  Of  course  not !  There  was  a  secret,  and  a  weighty 
one,  back  of  his  action.  According  to  people  who  ought  to 
know,  this  is  it : 

There  was  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  president,  in  which  far 
greater  men  than  the  chief  of  police  were  concerned.  But 
he,  having  the  police  forces  under  his  control,  was  the  mov- 
ing power.  He  it  was  who  bribed  poor  Arroyo  to  do  the 
work.  If  accomplished  successfully,  the  aforesaid  great 
men  were  to  have  gone  into  power ;  Velasquez  was  to  have 
been  made  one  of  the  high  officials,  and  Arroyo  would  have 
met  the  same  fate  that  he  really  did  upon  the  failure  of  his 
plan.  "  Dead  men  tell  no  tales."  But,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  thing  fell  through  :  Arroyo's  lack  of  nerve  ruined  it,  and 
his  own  end  every  one  knows.  Of  course  it  would  have 
been  fatal  to  Velasquez  and  the  other  plotters  had  the  tool 
been  able  to  confess,  as  he  intended  to  do.  For  which  rea- 
son his  tongue  was  silenced.     So  much  for  being  a  tool ! 

Velasquez  was  not  brave  enough  to  live  and  accept  the 
death  sentence  which  fell  upon  his  accomplices  and  tools  in 
the  murder  of  Arroyo.  For  he  died  by  his  own  hand, 
without  disclosing  the  names  of  the  men  in  power  who  had 
originated  the  plot  in  the  beginning.  He  was  found  dead, 
shot  through  the  head,  only  a  few  days  after  being  confined 
in  prison.  His  "confession  "  set  forth  most  explicitly  that 
he,  and  he  alone,  was  concerned  in  the  plot  to  murder 
Arroyo  ;  that  no  other  more  powerful  men  were  included  in 
it  ;  and  that  his  only  reason  for  lynching  the  helpless  creat- 
ure was  because  of  his  (Velasquez's)  great  love  for  the 
president.     Which  every  one  knows  to  be  a  lame  excuse. 

In  any  other  country  than  this,  I  suppose,  volumes  would 
be  written  about  Velasquez.  No  man  in  this  country  was 
ever  so  all-powerful  in  his  own  field  of  action  ;  he  was  the 
terror  of  his  subordinates  in  the  police  force,  and  not  a 
man  under  him  dared  disobey  his  orders  or  wishes.  This 
is  a  country  that  is  ruled  by  police  and  military  force,  and 
Velasquez  had  great  power.  A  man  of  the  people  himself, 
he  knew  how  to  rule  them.  And  the  policemen  who,  by 
his  dictates,  killed  Arroyo,  swore  that  they  did  it  simply  be- 
cause they  dared  not  go  against  Velasquez  ;  with  some 
logic,  they  state  that  police  and  military  rules  are  that  the 
superior  must  be  obeyed,  whether  right  or  wrong.  So  they 
blindly  followed  out  his  command,  for  which  they  not 
only  lose  their  positions,  but  their  lives  as  well. 

In  Velasquez's  private  desk,  after  his  death,  enough 
poison  was  found  to  kill  many  persons.  Whom  he  meant 
it  for  no  one  knows. 

So  ends  the  life  of  Eduardo  Velasquez,  ex-chief  of  police 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  A  young  man,  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  of  great  physical  and  mental  powers,  self- 
made  and  extremely  ambitious,  he  might  have  been  a  great 
man  one  day,  but  for  his  mistaken  methods  of  gaining 
power  and  greatness.  As  it  is,  he  fills  a  suicide's  grave,  and 
there  are  many  people  to-night,  soon  to  be  widows  and 
orphans,  who  execrate  his  name. 

As  for  Arnulfo  Arroyo,  I  think  he  would  have  felt  more 
than  revenged  could  he  have  been  in  the  court-room  this 
morning,  when,  amid  deathless  silence,  with  hundreds  of 
soldiers  standing,  arms  presented,  the  great  audience  all  on 
their  feet,  police  with  sabers  lifted,  and  the  stifled  sobs  of 
the  helpless  women  and  children,  whose  bread  depended 
upon  the  sentence,  the  judge  announced  the  death  sentence 
of  ten  men  and  the  imprisonment  for  months  of  two  others 
for  carrying  out  his  lynching.  EXTRANJERO. 

City  of  Mexico,  November  23,  1897. 


Among  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  national  portrait 
gallery  in  London  are  portraits  of  Sir  Richard  Burton,  by 
Lord  Leighton  ;  of  William  Morris,  by  Watts  ;  and  of  Cov- 
entry Patm  ore,  by  Sargent. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Dutch  privy  council  has  decided  that  cycling  is  un- 
dignified and  unsafe  for  a  prospective  queen,  and  accord- 
ingly Wilhelmina  must  content  herself  with  a  Shetland 
pony. 

Hiram  S.  Maxim,  the  well-known  inventor,  is  by  birth  an 
American,  but  went  to  live  in  England  because  he  did  not 
believe  the  American  Government  gave  him  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  his  inventions. 

John  Holmes,  the  brother  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
was  almost  unheard  of  until  his  recent  severe  illness  brought 
him  into  public  notice.  James  Russell  Lowell  once  wrote 
of  him  as  "  one  of  those  choice  poets  who  will  not  tarnish 
their  bright  fancies  by  publication." 

Professor  Theodore  Mommsen  is  credited  with  bringing 
about  much  of  the  troubles  in  Austro-Hungary  by  his  fiery 
writings.  He  is  eighty  years  of  age  and  very  short  in 
stature.  In  1S70  he  was  known,  for  his  hatred  of  France, 
as  the  "  Franzosenfresser,"  or  eater  of  Frenchmen.  His 
hatred  of  Bismarck  is  a  religion  with  him,  and  he  once  chal- 
lenged the  "  Iron  Chancellor  "  to  mortal  combat. 

Don  Livio  Borghese,  second  son  of  the  Roman  Prince 
Borghese,  is  about  to  marry  Mile.  Porges,  daughter  of  the 
rich  Jewish  banker  of  Paris.  Thus  will  the  fortunes  of  the 
family  be  rehabilitated.  Not  long  ago  they  tried  to  sell  the 
famous  Borghese  art  treasures  to  foreigners,  but  the  govern- 
ment interfered.     Much  of  their  present  financial  distress  is 

I  a  result  of  the  collapsed  real-estate  boom  in  Rome  a  few 

I  years  ago. 

"Tod"  Sloan,  the  American  jockey  who   is  being  made 
!  such  a  lion  in  England,  has   an  apartment  of  four  rooms  at 
j  the  Hotel  Cecil  in  London,  keeps   a  valet,  and  observes  no 
rules  of  training  or  diet.     He  makes  an  income  of  two  hun- 
;  dred  dollars  a  day  and  lives  within  it.     In  spite  of  his  suc- 
cess in  the  old  country,  he  will  return  to  the  United  States 
after  visiting  Paris  and   Monte  Carlo.     It  is  his  present  in- 
tention to  ride  in  San  Francisco  this  winter. 

Count  Tolstoy,  about  whose  health  disquieting  reports 
reached  this  country  not  long  ago,  has  completely  recovered. 
Next  spring  he  intends  to  undertake  a  journey  of  about  two 
years'  duration,  in  the  course  of  which  he  will  visit  the 
great  cities  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds — apparently,  there- 
fore, planning  to  visit  this  country.  It  is  also  said  that  he 
has  finished  two  short  novels  drawn  from  the  life  of  the 
Russian  aristocracy  and  from  that  of  the  peasantry. 

Mrs.  John  Biddulph  Martin,  formerly  Victoria  Woodhull, 
is  now  an  enormously  wealthy  widow,  and  intends  to  devote 
her  fortune  and  her  energies  to  the  advancement  of  science 
— though  in  what  field  has  not  been  announced.  She  has 
one  child,  Zula  Maud,  who  is  the  child  of  her  first  husband, 
Dr.  Woodhull,  but  her  late  step-father  left  her  an  income  of 
ten  thousand  pounds.  Miss  Woodhull  has  written  a  play, 
which  was  printed  in  the  Humanitarian,  and  she  is  going  to 
have  it  produced  in  London.  It  is  called  "  Affinities,"  and 
"  touches  on  the  topic  of  sympathetic  vibration." 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  a  pension  from  the 
government  for  Mrs.  Semple,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of 
President  Tyler.  Ten  years  or  so  ago,  a  pension  was 
granted  Mrs.  William  Dandridge,  also  a  daughter  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  and  it  has  been  twice  increased  in  the  last 
five  years.  Mrs.  Semple  is  now  an  inmate  of  the 
Louise  Home.  The  daughter  of  a  President,  she  is  also 
allied  by  ties  of  blood  to  three  other  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  being  a  cousin  to  President  Monroe  and  of 
Benjamin  and  William  Henry  Harrison.  She  is  gradually 
growing  blind. 

John  W.  Griggs,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  been 
nominated  by  President  McKinley  to  succeed  Attorney- 
General  McKenna  when  the  latter  goes  on  the  Supreme 
Bench,  was  born  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  forty-eight  years 
ago,  and  was  graduated  from  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.,  in  1S65.  When  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  began 
practice  in  Paterson,  which  has  continued  to  be  his  home. 
He  at  once  identified  himself  with  the  Republican  party,  and 
in  1875  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  In  1886  he  was 
president  of  the  senate.  Three  years  ago  he  was  the 
counsel  for  the  Republican  senators  in  their  efforts  to 
organize  the  senate  and  establish  the  principle  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  that  body.  When  he  was  elected  governor  in 
1895  his  plurality  was  something  like  twenty-seven  thousand 
over  Chancellor  McGill,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  irre- 
proachable character,  in  a  State  where  the  normal  Demo- 
cratic plurality  is  fifteen  thousand.  Mr.  Griggs  looks  no 
older  than  a  man  of  thirty.  He  is  president  of  the  Paterson 
National  Bank  and  also  of  a  trust  company.  Incidentally, 
he  is  the  best  fisherman  in  Passaic  County. 

Colonel  Charles  Page  Bryan,  of  Chicago,  appointed  by 
President  McKinley  to  be  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  China,  is  forty-two 
years  old,  a  Chicagoan  by  birth,  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  the  Columbian  Law  School,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1878.  The 
year  following  he  went  to  Colorado,  engaged  in  journalism 
in  Denver,  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  served  in  both 
houses  of  that  body.  In  1883  he  returned  to  Illinois  and 
was  sent  to  the  legislature  in  1890.  He  has  been  reelected 
every  term  since  that  time.  His  title  of  colonel  comes 
from  his  appointments  on  the  military  staff  of  Governors 
Fifer,  Oglesby,  and  Altgeld.  He  became  the  active  leader 
of  the  Mason  forces  at  the  time  when  the  present  senator's 
fortunes  were  at  lowest  ebb.  Colonel  Bryan  is  a  traveled 
man  and  an  expert  linguist.  In  1890  he  made  a  tour  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia  in  the  interest 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  again  in  1891-2,  as 
secretary  of  the  commission  of  which  his  father,  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Bryan,  was  president,  he  helped  canvass  South- 
ern Europe  for  the  World's  Fair. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  13,  1897. 


HOTELS    AND    WESTERN    WOMEN. 

GeraldiDe  Bonner  writes  of  the   Gorgeousness  of  the  Waldorf  and 

Astoria— The  Oriental   Tea-Room— Loud  Dressing 

of  the  "Western  Heiress. 


Kiflh  Avenue,  unless  high  up  from  the  park  on,  is  no 
longer  de par  le  monde.  In  the  upper  circles  we  no  longer 
live  on  Filth  Avenue,  unless  we  buy  a  lot  beyond  Cornelius 
Yanderbili's  Chateau  of  Blois.  From  that  downward,  the 
avenue  belongs  to  the  Hotel  Man  and  the  Milliner.  Even  such 
ignominious  things  as  stationers  and'  people  who  sell  furni-  ,  | 
ture  that  everybody  alludes  to  knowingly  as  "  Empire"  and  I  ' 
"Colonial"  have  stepped  in  where  angels  used  to  tread. 
Desirable  upper  floors  are  rented  by  bachelors  who  have 
desirable  fortunes.  Down  around  the  cathedral  there  are 
still  some  mansions  free  from  the  polluting  proximity  of 
trade.  The  two  other  Yandeibilt  houses — or  rather  houses 
owned  by  Yanderbilt  ladies  who  have  married  and  changed 
their  names — are  there,  and  are  very  beautiful  in  their  brown- 
stone  severity.  By  some  cunning  trick  of  the  architecis, 
they  do  not  look  like  asylums  or  museums,  and  he  who  has 
looked  on  the  fearsome  fronts  of  many  Eastern  palaces 
knows  how  much  that  means.  The  magnificent  Huntington 
house  is  across  the  street  from  these — a  massive,  gray-stone 
structure,  with  grotesque  masks  and  delicate  carvings  over 
the  windows  and  two  heraldic  lions  ramping  on  either  side 
of  the  sweep  of  steps. 

When  you  get  farther  down  you  begin  to  come  to  the 
place  of  hoteTs.  New  York  owns  the  most  beautiful  hotel  in 
the  country — the  Holland  House.  But  the  world  talks 
more  of  the  Waldorf  and  the  Astoria,  which  occupy  a  block 
and  communicate  with  each  other.  This  was  the  Astor 
block,  upon  one  end  of  which  William  built  his  house  and 
upon  the  other  John  Jacob.  There  they  lived  and  begot 
children  and  there  the  families  quarreled  and  would  have 
naught  to  do  with  one  another,  as  is  the  manner  of  families 
even  when  they  do  not  live  all  on  one  block.  Upon  his 
half,  each  eldest  son  built  him  a  huge  hotel,  and  both  hotels 
are  now  open  to  the  public  and  the  guest. 

As  one  of  the  public  I  went  through  the  two  caravan- 
saries, the  other  day,  and  in  my  heart  think  they  are  the 
most  gorgeously  ugly  places  I  ever  saw.  I  don't  say  this 
on  the  house-tops  or  in  print  here,  for  New  York  loves 
these  hotels  as  David  loved  Jonathan.  And,  moreover, 
here  we  are  just  in  the  thick  of  an  attack  of  mania  on 
"Empire"  decorations  or  "Colonial"  or  "Louis  Some- 
body " — something,  anyway,  that  is  all  gold  moldings  and 
flowered  brocades  and  garlands  and  bow  knots.  And  the  Astor 
hotels  are  dernier  cri  in  this  style  of  upholstery.  I  thought 
I  had  seen  the  white-and-gold  manii  in  its  most  virulent 
form  in  California.  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  possible  to 
get  more  gold  on  chairs  than  they  do  there,  or  crush  the 
soul  of  oil  paintings  with  thicker  gold  frames.  But  I  had 
not  seen  the  glittering  glory  of  the  Astoria  then. 

The  Waldorf  is  quieter  and  in  less  lavish  taste.  They 
have  an  Oriental  sort  of  tea-room  which  looks  like  a  Ben- 
jamin Constant  picture.  In  the  early  dusk  of  the  afternoon 
this  over-heated,  over-furnished,  over-perfumed  spot  was 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  women,  chattering  and 
gossiping,  taking  tea  and  reading  the  papers.  A  few  lamps 
— their  lights  much  obscured  by  thick  silk  shades — cast  a 
becoming  glow  over  the  company — over  the  languid  lady 
with  a  single  eye-glass  up  who  was  reading  a  French 
paper ;  over  the  group  of  four  girls  to  whom  a  waiter 
brought  tea  in  a.  tiny  silver  service  ;  over  the  handsome 
woman  in  the  velvet  jacket,  with  hat  lipped  well  'over  her 
nose  and  hair  done  a  la  Merode  to  hide  her  ears.  Others 
came  and  went  in  the  yellow-lit  dusk,  scattering  their  per- 
fume of  violets  and  fur — a  combination  of  odors  that  will 
always,  wherever  I  may  be,  recall  New  York  to  my  mind. 

Then  we  went  out  and  on  through  gleaming  passages  into 
gleaming  rooms   where  waiters  and  boys  in  uniforms  with 


slimmest  figure  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Potter's  is  thick  and 
clumsy  by  comparison.  She  had  a  waist  of  the  most  im- 
probable smallness  and  an  enormous  hat  with  large  ram- 
pant gray  birds  standing  out  from  every  side.  From  the 
edge  of  it  a  veil  depended  loosely,  with  a  lace  edge  that 
fluttered  when  she  walked.  The  other  was  dark  and  very 
handsome,  with  a  velvet  coat  that  turned  back  in  the  front, 
with  fur  and  lace  and  spangles  and  bunches  of  violets,  all 
disposed  with  wonderful  French  grace.  Her  hat  was  so 
low  on  her  forehead  that  you  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  pair  of  dark  eyes  that  were  blacked  round  the  edges. 

My  entranced  admiration  of  these  two  houris  was  cruelly 

broken  in  upon.      I   had  just  murmured   o  my  companion  : 

Don't  they  look  as  if  they'd   come  out  of 

French  novel  ?  "  when  she  interrupted  with  a  disdainful 
air:  "Those  two  women?  Heiresses  from  the  West. 
They  always  look  like  that  when  they  come  to  New  York 
and  spend  money.  I  don't  see  how  they  manage  to  get 
themselves  up  so  like  French  dancers.  And  they're  per- 
fectly respectable,  nice  girls  I've  no  doubt." 

I  tried  to  assure  her  that  they  were  not  Western.  I  tried 
to  persuade  her  that  they  came  from  the  South  But  she 
could  not  be  changed.  She  said  she  bad  seen  rich  West- 
erners at  Narragansett  Pier  and  they  always  dressed  like 
that.  She  grudgingly  admitted  that  it  was  probably  the 
dressmakers  they  went  to  who  upholstered  them  in  such  a 
very  flamboyant  fashion. 

"  They  come  from  places  like  Louisville  and  Omaha  and 
Los  Angeles,"  she  said  with  the  large,  placid  ignorance  of 
all  things  west  of  the  Hudson  which  marks  your  native-born 
New  Yorker. 

Indeed,  the  ignorance  of  the  New  Yorker  on  the  West  is 
as  remarkable  as  the  ignorance  of  the  Englishman.  I  have 
at  times  had  an  idea  that  they  affected  it,  as  one  of  the  signs 
of  anglomania.  To  hate  Chicago,  to  know  naught  of  the 
West,  to  think  that  New  York  does  the  thinking  and  decid- 
ing for  the  whole  rest  of  the  country,  is  the  creed  of  the 
Gothamite.  No  wonder  the  theatrical  managers  make  such 
a  dreadful  blunder  in  bringing  "  New  York  successes  "  to 
the  West,  when  they,  too,  are  actuated  by  the  idea  that 
what  the  Empire  City  says  "  goes,"  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia. Of  the  latter  State  the  New  Yorker  knows  three 
things — that  they  make  good  wines,  that  everybody  is  di- 
vorced except  the  people  who  have  never  been  married,  and 
that  the  Durrant  murders  were  committed  there.  On  the 
latter  subject  they  are  well  posted,  much  interested,  and 
they  immediately  begin  to  ask  you  about  them.  It  re- 
minded me  of  the  experiences  of  a  friend  of  mine  who 
went  to  England  and  at  his  first  dinner-parly  was  asked, 
with  breathless  interest  :  "  How  are  the  poor  Indians?" 

That  Western  women,  especially  the  rich  ones,  might 
rouse  in  their  Eastern  sisters  that  doubt  and  apprehension 
which  very  handsome  and  showy-looking  women  will  create 
in  the  quieter  and  more  demure  members  of  their  own  sex 
is  easily  believable.     New    York    grows  more   Continental 


THE    LAST    OF    THE    BEAUX. 


Prince    de    Sagan    Dying    in    Paris  — His    Prestige   as    a    Leader   of 
Fashion— His  Relations  with  the  Princess — Anec- 
dotes of  His  Cynicism. 

One  of  Ludovic  Halevy's  cleverest  little  tales  of  Parisian 
society  is  "The  Prettiest  Woman  in  Paris."  Its  heroine 
is  an  advocate's  wife  who  goes,  one  evening,  to  the  opera. 
She  is  there  observed  by  Prince  Agenor,  the  arbiter  elegan- 
tiarztm  of  the  fashionable  world.  He  fixes  his  glass  upon 
her,  and  the  news  soon  runs  around  the  house  that  he  has 
pronounced  her  "  the  prettiest  woman  in  Paris."  The 
ubiquitous  reporter  hears  the  gossip  in  the  foyer,  and  next 
morning  the  delighted  young  woman  learns  her  fame  from 
the  Figaro.  That  she  launches  into  wild  extravagance  in 
gowns  and  almost  ruins  her  plodding  husband,  only  to  find 
that  in  three  days  Prince  Agenor  has  forgotten  her  and 
elected  another  "prettiest  woman  in  Paris,"  does  not  con- 
cern us  ;  the  interesting  fact  is  that  the  Prince  Agenor  of 
M.  Halevy's  tale  is  the  Prince  de  Sagan,  who  now  lies  a 
helpless,  hopeless  invalid,  rapidly  drifting  toward  idiocy  and 
death,  in  his  wife's  palace  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  while 
all  Paris  is  gossiping  of  his  condition  and  of  the  scandals  in 
which  his  family  is  plunged. 

In  spite  of  his  sixty-five  years,  Boson,  Prince  de  Sagan, 
and  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  Due  de  Yalenciy,  has  main- 
tained the  leadership  of  aristocratic  and  fashionable  Paris 
for  thirty  years,  and  only  relinquished  it  last  May,  when  a 
paralytic  stroke  Laid  him  low.  As  a  young  man  he  spent 
money  like  water,  and  he  has  not  learned  economy  since 
then.  In  1S5S,  his  exchequer  having  fallen  to  a  painfully 
low  ebb,  he  retrieved  his  fortunes  by  marrying  Jeanne  de 
Selliere,  the  daughter  of  ihe  fabulously  wealthy  army  con- 
tractor, Baron  de  Selliere,  who  blew  out  his  brains  in  1S73, 
on  the  eve  of  his  trial  for  defrauding  the  government  by 
supplying  the  army  with  paper-soled  shoes  in  1S70. 

For  twenty  years,  the  Piince  and  Princesse  de  S-igan  have 
lived  apart,  she  in  the  famous   mansion  built  by  Hope,  the 
English  banker — whose  memory  is  unsavory  both  for  the 
orgies  he  held  in  that   same  mansion  and  for  the  fact  that 
he  described  ihem  all,  with   the  names  of  his  companions, 
in  a  diary  which  was  found  at  his  death  ;  and  he,  the  prince, 
in  his  bachelor  apartment  at  the  Cercle  de  la  Rue  Royale,  of 
which  he    has    been    president    for    many  years.      Various 
tales  are  told  of    the  cause  of  the  separation.     Some  say 
she    was    tired    of    paying    his    debts,    her   patience    being 
further  tried  by  the  frequent  calls  made  on  her  pur^e  by  her 
profligate  brother,  Baron  Raymond  de  Selliere,  and  her  son, 
Comle  Helie  de   Talleyrand-Perigord,  who  is  a  chip  of  the 
old  block.     Others  say  that  when  he  learned  of  the  stain  on 
the  money  she   had   inherited  "from  her  rascally  father,  he 
refused  to    touch    another  penny  of   it,  assembling   all  the 
servants    of    the   household    to    witness  the   fact    that    he 
with  every  year,  and  one  of  its  adopted  fashions  is  that  of    left  her  house  with  nothing  but  his  umbrella  in  his  hands, 
inconspicuous  dressing  out-of-doors.     In  the  house,  clothes  |  Others,  again,  say  that  he  could  not  stand  her  conduct.      It 
can  be  as  gay  and  gorgeous  as  you  please,  but  once  on  the  |  is   true  that,  though  never  a  pretty  woman,  with  boundless 
street,  a  darkness  and  simplicity  of  costume  is  de  rtgueur,  and  |  means  at  her  disposal  and  a  heaven-born  gift  of  wearing  her 
she  who  deviates  from  the  rule  must  bear  the  imputation  of  j  clothes  that  has  made  her  the  ruler  of  women's  fashions  for 
being    taken   for  a   French    dancer  or  a   Western    heiress.  ,  Paris  and   so  for  all  the  world,  she  held  herself  above  all 
Most  of  the  women  seem   to   wear  black.     Girls  with  pale- 
pink  cheeks  and   yellow  hair  have  their  first  long  dresses 


made  of  this   sombre  hue,  and  their    mothers  and    grand- 
mothers wear  the  same  color,  if  not  the  same  fabric. 


criticism,  and  went  her  own  way,  asking  fear  or  favor  of 
none.  But  this  story  does  not  accord  with  the  cynicism 
which  the  prince  inherited  from  his  ancestor,  the  Talleyrand 
who  was  Bishop  of  Autun.     That  famous  wit,  whose  figure 


gleaming  buttons  waylay  your  steps.     It  was  all  very  glaring  |  north-easter,    coatless,    fresh-looking,    and    apparently    per 


and  brilliant.  Flowering  plants  and  palms,  chrysanthemums 
in  blossom,  ferns  in  tubs,  line  the  passage-ways.  Every  now 
and  then,  spaces  of  plate-glass  vouchsafe  you  a  sudden  view 
into  the  streets,  all  velvety  darkness  by  this  time,  with  dots 
and  lines  and  clusters  of  electric  lights  hanging  to  every 
cornice  and  post  and  arch,  like  fire-flies.  It  is  a  very  effective 
arrangement,  this  glass-walled  passage-way  with  its  plants 
and  flowers,  glitter  and  warmth,  music  of  orchestra,  and 
murmur  of  voices,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass,  the 
dark  perspective  of  the  street,  with  glimpses  of  wayfarers 
hurrying  by  and  the  long  funnels  of  light  projected  from  the 
lamps  of  passing  carriages. 

The  upper  rooms  of  the  Astoria  remind  one  strongly  of 
drawing-rooms  on  the  stage.  They  are  all  pale  brocade 
and  golden  moldings,  with  magnificent  chandeliers.  Into 
one  of  them — the  Astor  Gallery — a  haughty  female  func- 
tionary allowed  us  to  peep.  It  was  a  great,  spacious  apart- 
ment, with  frescoes  on  the  walls  and  a  long  table  set  forth 
radiantly  in  crystal  and  silver  and  candelabra  and  varie- 
gated glass.  It  was  arranged  for  some  lordly  festival,  and 
the  vigilant  female  was  stationed  there  to  keep  the  common 
herd  from  breaking  in  and  taking  the  edge  off  things  by 
staring  at  the  scene  of  approaching  revelry. 

Beyond  the  Astor  Gallery,  approached  through  stately 
halls  finished  in  that  magnificent  East  India  mahogany 
which  has  a  rich  reddish  tint  and  a  grain  like  moire,  are 
reading-rooms  and  a  ball-room  with  a  stage  at  one  end.  In 
one  of  the  reading-rooms  is  a  large  marble  group  of  a  man 
and  woman  fleeing  from  Pompeii. 


But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  these  darkly  garbed    w-as  strangely  misshapen,  observing  one  day  the  sturdy  build 

of  one  of  his  footmen,  observed  to  a  friend  :  "  That  is  the 
way  we  make  them,  man  cher  due,"  and  then,  with  a  glance 
at  his  own  decrepit  form,  "and  this  is  the  way  they  return 
the  compliment " — a  remark  that  for  unblushing  cynicism 
equals  the  famous  dictum  of  the  first  Due  de  Morny  about 
his  relationship  being  "  tout  naturel." 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  their  separation,  whenever  the 
Prince  and  Princesse  de  Sagan  have  met  through  the  exi- 
gencies of  society,  they  have  showed  the  utmost  courtesy  to 
each  other.  It  is  related  that  some  years  ago,  when  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  being  in  Paris  and  invited  to 
visit  the  Princesse  de  Sagan,  showed  some  hesitancy  at 
visiting  the  home  of  a  woman  living  apart  from  her  hus- 
band, the  Princesse  de  Sagan  offered  to  pay  all  her  husband's 
debts  if  he  would  resume  his  position  at  the  head  of  her 
household  for  only  a  couple  of  hours,  but  he  refused.     On 


dames  is  their  astonishing  slenderness  and  the  astonishing 
immunity  they  seem  to  enjoy  from  feeling  cold  or  catching 
cold.  The  other  morning  there  was  snow  on  the  roofs,  and 
it  was  cold — Heavens  !  it  was  cold  !  Normal  people  went 
out  in  half  a  dozen  coats.  Only  vanity  prevented  me  from 
tying  a  muffler  round  my  ears.  But  outside,  the  streets 
were  full  of  women,  thin  as  laths,  pale,  bloodless,  fragile- 
looking  women,  who  walked  briskly  in  the  face  of  the  biting 


fectly  comfortable.  A  little  fur-collar  and  a  big  fur-muff  are 
the  only  supplements  to  an  ordinary  indoor  costume.  I 
heard  a  knowing  voice  say  :  "  You  don't  know  what  they 
I  had  on  underneath."  That,  of  course,  is  the  explanation 
one  naturally  makes — flannel  petticoats,  union  suits  as  thick 
as  door-mats.  But  even  this  seems  impossible  in  the  face 
of  those  extraordinary  slim  figures.     They  looked  as  if  they 


had  their  tailor-made  suits  on  over  the  scantiest  amount  of    the  other  hand,  another  of  the  tales  going  around  credits 


underclothes.  The  only  explanation  is  that  they  must  be 
of  that  strong,  wiry,  unkillable  type  which,  while  it  looks 
fragile  as  a  fern  leaf,  is  in  reality  a  thing  of  steel  and  iron. 

Geraldine  Bonner. 
New  York,  November  30,  1S97. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  the  Italian  novelist  who  wrote  "  The 
Triumph  of  Death,"  conducted  his  campaign  for  election  to 
the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  a  novel  manner.  The 
author  was  nominated  in  his  birthplace,  and  in  his  birth- 
place he  made  his  most  important  stump  speeches.     D'An- 


him  with  a  bit  of  very  sharp  practice  with  the  princess.  She 
learned  one  day  that  he  was  going  to  Constantinople  as  the 
agent  of  the  late  Baron  Hirsch  in  the  sale  of  some  Turkish 
bonds,  and  offered  him  the  fee  he  was  to  receive — one  mill- 
ion francs — if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  enterprise.  He 
pocketed  her  check,  the  story  goes,  but  the  next  morning 
saw  him  on  his  way  to  the  Levant,  with  the  Jewish  finan- 
cier's check  for  a  like  sum  in  his  other  pocket. 

The  prince's  paralytic  stroke  came  upon  him  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  and  he  was  confined  in  his  chambers  at  the 
club  of  the  Rue   Royale,  where  no  on?  could  see  him  ex- 


Cleopatra  is  on  view.  It  is  not  good — not  as  good  even  as 
that  Goddess  of  Liberty  in  a  French  corset  that  adorns  the 
top  of  Story's  Key  monument  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Coming  out  of  this  room,  we  met  a  pair  of  the  most 
astonishingly  striking  ladies  I  have  seen  since  I  came  here. 
I  felt  quite  sure  one  of  them  must  be  Anna  Held.  I  have 
lived  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Anna  Held,  and  I  thought  the 
mordent  had  at  last  come.  One  of  them  was  in  a  tailor- 
niad'e  suit,  perfectly  plain,  which  fitted  like  wax  to  the  very 


nunzio  appeared  without  brass-band  accompaniment.  The  cept  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Montmorency,  and  his  son, 
stage  whence  he  addressed  the  multitude  was  adorned  with  Comte  Helie  de  Pengord.  But  a  month  or  so  ago,  while 
no  legends  regarding  "tariff,  taxes,  labor  unions,  coinage,  Helie  was  in  Milan  and  Montmorency  was  also  away,  the 
peace  or  war.  On  a  pillar  to  his  left  was  the  title  of  his  :  prince's  younger  son,  Boson,  took  the  childish  old  gentle- 
work  "  Intermezzo  di  Rime "  ;  on  a  pillar  to  his  right  the  man  out  for  a  drive,  and  when  he  was  lifted  out  of  the 
title  of  another  work,  "  Elegie  Romane."  Back  of  him,  on  carnage  it  was  to  reenter,  for  the  £rst  time  in  a  quarter  of  a 
a  white  wall,  were  the  black  letters,  "  Trionfo  della  Morte  "  j  century,  his  wife's  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique.  There 
and  "  Poema  Paradisiaco."  These  literary  signs  were  illus-  j  Helie  and  the  Due  de  Montmorency  have  been  denied  admis- 
tralive  of  the  poet's  altitude  to  his  audience.  He  came  s'°n  t0  hls  presence,  on  the  plea  that  his  precarious  health  wiU 
In  another  room,  Story's    before  the  peasants  in  his  literary  and  poetical  character,  not  ;  not  permit  the  excitement  receiving  visitors  would  entail,  and 


as  an  agitator  or  an  exhorter.  "  Men  of  my  birthplace,"  he 
said,  "  1  come  to  you  to-day  to  talk  of  the  ties  that  bind  the 
poet's  soul  to  the  soil  of  his  native  land.  Even  as  the  water 
you  drink  and  the  bread  you  eat,  do  the  things  that  I  write 
with  my  pen  help  to  keep  life  in  our  Latin  race.  The  word 
spoken  by  the  poet  is,  moreover,  a  deed,  even  as  the  blow 
of  the  hero  is  a  deed."  D'Annunzio  clung  to  the  style  of 
this  introduction  throughout  his  speech.  No.  word  about 
lower  taxes  or  colonial  policy  escaped  his  tongue. 


they  have  applied  to  the  courts  for  an  order  compelling  their 
admission.  One  can  not  ascribe  any  particularly  filial  feeling 
to  Count  Helie,  who  has  rather  an  unsavory  reputation,  and, 
though  it  can  not  be  thought  that  the  Due  de  Montmorency 
would  not  wish  to  prolong  his  brother's  life,  still  the  fact 
remains  that,  if  the  Prince  de  Sagan  dies  before  the  Due  de 
Montmorency,  the  latter  will  inherit  the  titles  and  estates  of 
the  Due  de  Valencay,  who  is  now  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 
Paris,  November  21,  1 S97.  St.  Martin. 


December  13,  1S97. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


"The  Best  Christmas  Gift" 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  California 

Chinese  Calendar 

FOR  1898.     Illustrated  by  Solly  Walter. 

There  is  nothing  more  appropriate  or  in 
better  taste,  for  a  simple  holiday  gift,  than 
Solly  Walter's  Chinese  Drawings. 

This  is  no  Ordinary  Calendar.    It  is  Unique. 

Ask  to  see  it.    Contains  Thirty 

Orawings  from  Life. 

Subjects  Represented : 

TITLE    PAGE 

Group  of  Children. 

JANUARY 

Shopkeeper— Types  of  Street 

Characters. 

FEBRUARY 

Merchant's  Child— Nurse  Girl— 
Boy  on  AVagon. 

MARCH 

Love  Scene. 

APRIL 

Bookkeeper— Barber— Nurse  Girl 

and  Baby. 

MAY 

Gentleman — School  Boy. 

JUNE 

Vegetable  Peddler. 

JILY 

Cook. 

AUGUST 

Girls  of  Middle  Class. 

SEPTEMBER 

Pipe  Maker  and  Highbinder. 

OCTOBER 

Coolie    Woman    Marketing  —  Style    of 

Hair-Dressing — Coolie  Type. 

NOVEMBER 

Children  at  Play. 

DECEMBER 

Actor. 

LAST  PAGE 

1898  in  Chinese  Characters. 

The  name  of  the  month  is  written  in 
Chinese  on  each  sheet.    Illustra- 
tions from  life. 


Los  Angeles  Evening  Express,  Nov.  27, 1897— 

"  It  is  evidently  a  difficult  matter  for  an  artist  to 
catch  the  Mongolian  physiognomy  and  pose.  The 
little  fellow  on  the  cover  is  life-like  enough,  .  .  . 
but  the  slim-figured  merchant  on  the  April  page  is 
the  very  incarnation  of  Chinatown.  One  could 
imagine  the  musty  aroma  of  his  shop,  if  smells  were 
not  so  hard  to  recall.  The  calendar  will  make  an 
appropriate  gift  to  send  to  Eastern  friends.  The 
names  of  the  months  are  printed  in  Chinese  char- 
acters on  each  sheet,  and  add  a  curious  interest." 


To  persons  residing  outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mr.  Robertson  would  suggest  their 
inquiring  at  their  local  bookstore  for  the 
Calendar.  If  not  to  be  had  there,  then  send 
to  the  publisher  and  order  will  be  filled 
immediately.  "  As  a  holiday  gift  to  an 
Eastern  friend,  nothing  could  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  this  Calendar." 

To  send  to  friends  abroad  nothing  could 
take  its  place.  Price,  in  white  board,  50 
cents — postage  10  cents. 

An  edition  is  issued  on  red  board,  wide 
margin,  silk  tied.  Price  $1.25 — postage  10 
cents. 

Other  Leading  Calendars  for  '98  Published 
in  California: 

The  Redwood  Calendar  (made  from  the  wood), 
$2.00 — postage  25  cents. 

"On  the  Water"  Calendar,  illustrated  by  Albertine 
Rand 41  Wheelan,  $i  oo — postage  10  cents. 

"Golden  Poppies"  Calendar,  75  cents — postage 
8  cenis. 

California  Girl  Calendar.  50  cents— postage  10 
cents. 


Published  and   For  Sale  by 

A.  M.  ROBERTSON 

126  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


A  New  Book  from  the  Banker-Poet. 

It  is  many  years  since  ^Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
has  collected  his  poems  and  made  a  book  of  them, 
and  though  his  productions  in  that  time  have  been 
few  and  far  between,  they  constitute  a  goodly  bulk 
and  make  quite  a  volume  of  "  Poems  Xow  First  Col- 
lected." Its  contents  are  divided  under  four  head- 
ings: "Various  Poems,"  "Other  Songs  and  Bal- 
lads," "Commemorations,"  and  "The  Carib  Sea," 
with  a  fifth  division  devoted  to  "  Ariel."  a  long  poem 
in  memory  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

As  one  glances  through  the  pages,  one  finds  many 
of  these  poems  which  have  been  enjoyed  before  and 
which  it  is  a  renewed  pleasure  to  read  again.  Some 
are  dainty  fancies,  some  are  the  fine  fruit  of  high 
inspiration,  and  all  are  characterized  by  the  most  ex- 
quisite workmanship. 

The  fourth  series,  "The  Carib  Sea,"  has  been 
completed  for  this  volume,  and  some  of  the  poems  in 
it  are  now  first  printed.  From  them  we  select  two 
quotations  illustrative  of  two  different  styles  : 

CREOLE   LOVER'S   SONG. 

Night  wind,  whispering  wind, 

Wind  of  the  Carib  sea  ! 
The  palms  and  the  still  lagoon 
Long  for  thy  coming  soon  ; 
But  first  my  lady  find  : 
Hasten,  nor  look  behind  ! 

To-night  Love's  herald  be. 

The  feathery  bamboo  moves. 

The  dewy  plantains  weep  ; 
From  the  jasmine  thickets  bear 
The  scents  that  are  swooning  there, 
And  steal  from  the  orange  groves 
The  breath  of  a  thousand  loves 

To  waft  her  ere  she  sleep. 

And  the  lone  bird's  tender  song 
That  rings  from  the  ceiba  tree. 
The  firefly's  light,  and  the  glow 
Of  the  moonlit  waters  low, — 
All  things  that  to  night  belong 
And  can  do  my  love  no  wrong 
Bear  her  this  hour  for  me. 

Speed  thee,  wind  of  the  deep. 
For  the  cyclone  comes  in  wrath  ! 

The  distant  forests  moan  ; 

Thou  hast  bat  an  hour  thine  own, — 

An  hour  thy  tryst  to  keep, 

Ere  the  hounds  of  tempest  leap 
And  follow  upon  thy  path. 

Whisperer,  tarry  a  space  ! 

She  waits  for  thee  in  the  night  ; 
She  leans  from  the  casement  there 
With  the  star-blooms  in  her  hair, 
And  a  shadow  falls  like  lace 
From  the  fern-tree  over  her  face. 

And  over  her  mantle  white. 

Spirit  of  air  and  fire. 

To-night  my  herald  be  ! 
Tell  her  I  love  her  well, 
And  all  that  I  bid  thee,  tell, 
And  fold  her  ever  the  nigher 
With  the  strength  of  ray  soul's  desire. 

Wind  of  the  Carib  sea  ! 


work  has  already  given  him  a  wide  vogue.  It  is  done 
in  rough  blotches  of  color,  but  is  full  of  action — a 
fact  which  comes  out  strongly  in  these  pictures  of 
British  sports.  For  January  he  shows  us  a  hunts- 
man in  pink  ;  in  February,  two  greyhounds  course 
along  the  page  ;  for  March  he  gives  us  a  racing 
scene  ;  for  April,  a  man  on  horseback,  coaching  a 
boating  crew  ;  for  May,  a  fair  disciple  of  old  Izaac 
Walton  ;  for  June,  a  cricket  scene,  with  the  wicket- 
keeper  in  a  high  hat ;  for  July,  a  fair  toxophilite  of 
the  '60's  ;  for  August,  a  crack  whip,  tooling  a  coach 
and  four  ;  for  September,  a  pair  o(  hunters  out  with 
their  guns  ;  for  October,  a  golfer  ;  for  November,  a 
white  man  pitted  against  a  black  in  the  prize-ring  ; 
and  for  December,  a  skating  scene.  For  each  of 
these  twelve  pictures  brief  verses  have  been  written 
by  Rudyard  Kipling  ;  they  are  not,  however,  of  any 
especial  merit-  We  quote  the  last  as  an  example  of 
the  work  of  the  author  of  "  The  Barrack- Room 
Ballads  "  in  a  novel  field  : 

SKATING. 

Over  the  ice  she  flies 

Perfect  and  poised  and  fair — 

Stars  in  my  true-love's  eyes 
Teach  me  to  do  and  to  dare  ! 

Now  will  1  fly  as  she  flies — 

Woe  for  the  stars  that  misled  ! 
Stars  that  I  saw  in  her  eyes 
Now  do  I  see  in  my  head  ! 
Published  by  R.  H.   Russell,   New  York  ;   price, 
$1.25. 

An  artistic  calendar,  and  one  full  of  local  color, 
has  been  issued  with  the  title,  "  The  California  Girl." 
It  consists  of  a  half-dozen  sheets  of  Bristol  board,  on 
which  are  as  many  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  typical 
California  girls,  each  being  appropriate  to  the  season 
of  the  two  months  whereof  the  calendar  is  printed  in 
a  corner  of  the  page.  The  designs  are  by  Gertrude 
Partington,  and  are  well  conceived  and  boldly  and 
skillfully  executed.  The  California  girl  of  January 
and  February  is  shown  hunting  in  the  mountaius. 
riding  astride  of  her  mount,  with  a  gun  thrown  over 
the  pommel  of  her  Mexican  saddle ;  March  and 
April,  in  deference  10  our  rains,  she  spends  indoors, 
modeling  busts  in  clay  ;  in  May  and  June  she  is  out 
on  the  tennis-court,  coolly  attired  in  a  shirt-waist  and 
a  sailor-hat ;  in  July  and  August  she  dons  a  mortar- 
board and  gown  and  ponders  her  commencement 
thesis  ;  in  September  and  October  she  is  a  Spanish 
maid,  puffing  her  cigarito  as  she  suns  herself  against 
an  adobe  wall  ;  and  in  the  last  two  months  of  the 
year  she  returns  to  the  conventional,  and  shows  her 
fine  shoulders  above  the  laces  of  a  ball-gown. 

Published  by  the  Dodge  Book  and  Stationery 
Company,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  fifty  cents. 


CHR1STOPHE. 
(Cape  Hayiien.) 
"  King  Henri  is  King  Stephen's  peer. 

His  breeches  cost  hira  but  a  crown  !  " 
So  from  the  old  world  came  the  jeer 

Of  them  who  hunted  Touss-unt  down  : 
But  what  was  this  grim  slave  that  swept 
The  shambles,  then  to  greatness  leapt  ? 
Their  counterfeit  in  bronze,  a  thing 
To  mock, — or  every  inch  a  king  ? 

On  Sans-Souci's  defiant  wall 

His  people  saw,  against  the  sky, 
Christophe, — a  shape  the  height  of  Saul, — 

A  chief  who  brooked  no  rivals  nigh. 
Right  well  he  aped  the  antique  state  ; 
His  birth  was  mean,  his  heart  was  great  ; 
No  azure  filled  his  veins, — instead, 
The  Afric  torrent,  hot  and  red. 

He  built  far  up  the  mountain-side 
A  royal  keep,  and  walled  it  round 

With  towers  the  palm-tops  could  not  hide  ; 
The  ramparts  toward  ocean  frowned  ; 

Beneath,  within  the  rock-hewn  hold. 

He  heaped  a  monarch's  store  of  gold  ; 

He  made  his  nobles  in  a  breath  ; 

He  held  the  power  of  life  and  death  ; 

And  here  through  torrid  years  he  ruled 
The  Haitian  horde,  a  despot  king. — 

Mocked  Europe's  pomp, — her  minions  schooled 
In  trade  and  war  and  parleying, — 

Yet  reared  his  dusky  heirs  in  vain  : 

To  end  the  drama.  Fate  grew  fain, 

Uprose  a  rebel  tide,  and  flowed 

Close  to  the  threshold  where  he  strode. 

"  And  now  the  Black  must  exit  make, 
A  craven  at  the  last,"  they  say  ; 
Not  so, — Christophe  his  leave  will  take 
The  long  unwonted  Roman  way. 
'*  Ho  !  Ho  ! "  cried  he,  "  the  day  is  done. 
And  I  go  down  with  the  setting  sun  !  " 
A  pistol-shot, — no  sign  of  fear, — 
So  died  Christophe  without  a  peer. 
Published  by  Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston; 
price,  $1.50. 

Two  Handsome  Calendars. 
"  An  Almanac  of  Twelve  Sports  "  is  the  title  of  a 
handsome  book  made  up  of  illustrations  by  William 
Nicholson  after  the  fashion  of  the  colored  posters 
which  have  given  him  fame.  Mr.  Nicholson  has  but 
recently  come  to  the  front  in  London,  but  his  artistic 


A  Professor's  Odd  Experiment. 

Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  a  young  lecturer  on  sociology 
in  Princeton  University,  put  into  operation,  some  two 
years  ago,  the  unusual  plan  of  becoming  a  laboring 
man  in  order  to  study  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
the  lower  classes.  Some  account  of  his  experiences 
has  been  published  in  the  magazines,  and  it  is  now 
reprinted  in  a  book  entitled  "  The  Workers  :  An  Ex- 
periment in  Reality." 

The  narrative  begins  with  the  author's  engagement 
as  a  day  laborer  with  a  gang  employed  in  removing 
the  old  academy  building  in  West  Point,  and  the 
first  chapter  tells  how  he  adjusted  himself  to  his  new 
surrounding.  Thereafter  he  becomes  a  hotel  porter, 
a  hired  man  at  an  insane  asylum,  a  farm  hand,  and 
finally  a  worker  in  a  logging  camp.  Of  his  experi- 
iences  in  these  capacities  Mr.  Wyckoff  tells  a  plain, 
unvarnished  tale,  which  is  nevertheless  decidedly  in- 
teresting. It  is  a  "popular"  book,  rather  than  a 
work  for  students  of  sociology. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

A  New  Edition  of  Burns. 

"  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns" 
has  been  issued  in  the  Cambridge  edition  in  a  style  uni- 
form with  the  previous  volumes  of  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier,  Browning,  Holmes,  and  Lowell.  Each  poem  is 
accompanied  by  a  brief  history  of  its  origin  and  evo- 
lution. Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  for  the  editors,  has 
prefaced  the  text  with  an  editorial  essay  at  once  crit- 
ical and  biographical.  The  editors  have  appended 
notes  of  personal,  historical,  and  other  references, 
with  a  glossary  of  terms  as  well  as  copious  indexes. 
This  full  and  minute  treatment  presents  the  poetical 
achievement  of  Robert  Bums  in  the  most  scholarly 
form,  and  the  present  book  is  likely  long  to  remain 
the  most  thorough-going  edition  of  his  works. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston  ; 

price,  $2.00. 

♦ 

England's  Great  Public  Schools. 

"School-Boy  Life  in  England,"  by  John  Corbin, 
is  a  study,  from  an  American  standpoint,  of  the  En- 
glish public  schools.  Winchester.  Eton,  and  Rugby 
are  selected  as  types  of  the  system,  and  they  are  dis- 
cussed with  particular  reference  to  the  "  house"  sys- 
tem, self-government  by  the  boys,  the  character  of 
athletics,  and  the  relations  between  boys  and  masters. 
While  giving  all  due  praise  and  credit  to  the  vigorous 
and  healthy  methods  of  English  schools,  Mr.  Cor- 
bin's  conclusion  is  that  improvement  in  American 
schools  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  importing  English 
institutions,  and  he  further  advises  against  sending 
American  boys  to  English  schools. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.25. 


The  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 
Office  Mechanics'  Institute, 

San  Francisco,  December  8,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut:  In  your  last  issue,  in  an 
editorial  on  the  accident  at  the  foot-ball  game  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  you  remarked  on  the  danger  of 
the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  case  of  fire.  I  beg  to 
state  that  before  the  last  Mechanics'  Fair,  a  new 
stairway  was  built  in  the  Pavilion,  it  being  a  straight 
stairway  fifteen  feet  wide,  without  any  turn  from  the 
gallery  to  the  main  floor,  and  landing  at  an  exit.  In 
addition,  the  two  stairways  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building  were  widened  from  seven  to  twelve  feet, 
and  both  of  them  reconstructed,  so  that  there 
is  but  one  turn  in  each  of  them.  An  addi- 
tional exit  of  twelve  feet  wide  was  cut  in  the 
Hayes  Street  side  of  ihe  main  floor.  There  are 
now  leading  from  the  gallery  to  the  main  floor  two 
stairways  seven  feet  wide,  two  stairways  twelve  feet 
wide,  one  stairway  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  a  stairway 
from  the  gallery  directly  into  the  street  seven  feet 
wide.  In  addition  to  the  two  exits  on  the  Larkin 
Street  side,  which  are  always  open,  there  is  another 
exit  on  the  same  street  which  the  gallery  stairs  run 
into.  There  are  three  exits  twelve  feet  wide  on 
Grove  Street,  two  on  Polk  Street,  and  one  on  Hayes 
Street.  The  padlocks  on  these  are  left  open,  so  that 
in  case  of  panic  the  exits  can  be  thrown  open  imme- 
diately. In  addition  we  have  just  placed  six  large 
stand-pipes,  with  fifteen  hydrants  and  hose  around 
the  building,  which  are  connected  with  the  high- 
pressure  water  main  on  Market  Street.  Under  these 
circumstance,  we  think  that  the  Mechanics"  Pavilion 
is  one  of- the  safest  buildings  in  the  country. 

We  hope  you  will  publish  this  letter,  and  greatly 
oblige.        Yours  respectfully. 

Mechanics'  Institute, 

Joseph  M.  Cumming.  Secretary. 

[This  is  our  first  intimation  of  the  fact  that  recent 
precautions  had  been  taken  against  fire  and  panic  in 
the  Mechanics"  Pavilion.  That  thev  are  very  recent 
is  shown  by  the  foregoing  letter.  That  they  were 
necessary  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  owners  went 
to  the  expense  of  making  them. — Eds.] 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  Irish  Poet's  Reminiscences. 
In  the  opening  pages  of  his  "Recollections" 
Aubrey  de  Vere  deprecates  any  intention  at  making 
the  book  an  autobiography.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  overcome  his  natural  disinclination 
and  give  out  his  "  life"  at  first  hand. 

The  "Recollections"  are  very  interesting,  written 
in  De  Vere's  pleasantest  vein  and  in  his  usual  simple 
style.  He  gives  over  the  opening  chapters  to  his 
childhood  and  memories  of  the  family  home,  Curragh 
Chase,  in  Ireland.  Then  follow  notes  on  his  youth- 
ful days,  and  his  beginnings  in  poetry,  and  the 
influences  which  shaped  his  career.  Throughout 
the  book  there  appear  many  very  amusing  anecdotes 
and  stories,  odd  incidents  of  Irish  life,  and  bits  of 
rich  sketching  of  Irish  character.  We  quote  a  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  faction  fights  common  in  the 
author's  boyhood  : 

I  remember  a  good  old  priest  describing  one  of 
these  faction  fights  to  me.  When  the  day  appointed 
for  the  terrible  yearly  rite  had  arrived,  the  two  fac- 
tions met  at  the  place  usually  set  apart  for  it  and 
stood  face  to  face,  with  a  considerable  space  between 
them.  The  priest  rode  along  the  line,  dismounted, 
knelt  down,  lifted  his  hands,  and  solemnly  adjured 
both  factions,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  depart  and  not 
imbrue  their  native  land  with  the  blood  of  their 
brothers.  They  thanked  him  with  great  reverence, 
and  then  requested  him,  as  he  had  acquitted  himself 
of  his  duly,  to  take  his  departure.  He  mounted  and 
rode  to  the  top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  on  which  were 
stationed  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  and  several 
magistrates,  one  of  whom — a  venerable  old  man — 
beckoned  him  to  his  carriage  window  and  said  to  him 
with  great  agitation,  "  Sir,  this  is  a  dreadful  sight !  " 
"  I  pitied  him."  said  the  priest  to  me,  "  and  desired 
him  not  to  take  on  in  that  way,  since  there  was  no 
help  for  it."  Then  the  two  factions  raised  a  great 
shout  and  met  in  the  middle  space  ;  the  next  moment 
the  cavalry  charged  down  the  hill  and  rode  right  over 
both. 

De  Vere  enjoyed  travel  on  the  Continent,  and  he 
details,  with  relish,  his  adventures  in  Switzerland 
and  an  account  of  his  early  years  in  England. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1844  he  was  at  Curragh 
Chase,  and  it  is  with  a  sigh  that  he  looks  back 
from  the  present,  with  its  anxieties  and  turbulence, 
to  the  light-heartedness  of  those  days  before  the 
famine  or  the  revolution.  It  was  the  castom  then 
to  amuse  and  be  amused.  He  quotes  from  con- 
temporary correspondence  : 

Certainly  ours  is  an  odd  country  !  Every  day  one 
hears  of  such  pleasant  things  being  said,  and  such 
odd  things  done,  and  such  wise  advice  being  given 
by  every  one  to  his  neighbor !  Stephen  Spring  Rice 
and  I  have  agreed  to  write  a  great  book  recording 
them,  and  to  found  with  its  proceeds  a  college  for  the 
benefit  of  eccentric  Irish  gentlemen.  Yesterday  we 
heard  that  three  ex-ojficio  poor-law  guardians  had 
thrown  up  their  offices  because  they  counted  it  '  foul 
scorn'  that  three  commissioners  silting  in  Somerset 
House  should  have  the  power  of  imposing  a  secretary 
on  them  without .  their  having  a  corresponding  right 
to  send  him  back.  When  asked  what  they  would 
advise  in  case  the  commissioners  prosecuted  them, 
their  answer  was  that  of  King  Arthur's  knights,  who 
replied  that  '  Counsel  they  had  none  ;  but  they  were 
big  enough.'  The  incident  of  last  week  was  this  : 
An  excellent  clergyman,  riding  near  Limerick,  met 
two  men  fighting.  Being  a  man  of  peace,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  separate  them  ;  accordingly  he  pulled 
out  a  pistol,  cocked  it,  and  threatened  to  shoot  them 
if  they  did  not  desist.  His  horse  reared,  the  pistol 
went  off,  the  horse  was  shot  through  the  neck,  the 
clergyman  was  thrown,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
over  his  head  ;  his  own  was  broken  ;  the  two  com- 
batants shook  hands  on  the  spot,  one  of  them  carry- 
ing the  clergyman  into  a  neighboring  cottage,  while 
the  other  went  in  search  of  the  lock  of  the  pistol. 
Here  is  to-day's  story :  This  morning  a  poor  old 
woman  was  beaten  and  robbed  by  another  old 
woman.  She  went  to  the  '  petty  sessions '  for  redress. 
There  was  no  book  on  which  to  swear  her  except 
a  large  family  Bible.  She  cast  an  alarmed  glance 
on  it  and  positively  refused  to  swear.  '  Did  you  not 
say  you  would  swear  on  the  Bible  ? '  asked  the  mag- 
istrate. '  So  I  will,  your  honor,'  she  replied,  '  but 
not  on  that  Bible.  It  is  too  big  and  too  dangerous. 
I'd  rather  lie  at  the  loss."  She  departed,  shaking  her 
fist  at  her  assailant  and  saying,  '  I'll  lave  you  to 
God  1 '  " 

Several  chapters  are  here  devoted  to  a  narrative  of 
his  travels  in  Italy,  a  short  tour  of  Scotland,  and  the 
death  of  his  parents.  The  great  Irish  famine  is  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and  De  Vere's  analysis  of  its 
causes  and  effects  and  his  description  of  its  princi- 
pal phases  are  of  much  historical  value.  His  ex- 
perience was  largely  in  the  County  of  Limerick. 
From  a  letter  to  an  English  critic  he  quotes  to  shed 
light  upon  the  situation  : 

"All  measures  of  relief  must  depend  for  success 
on  the  machinery  through  which  they  are  worked. 
Our  machinery  is  complicated,  and  therefore  not 
easily  extemporized.  It  consists  chiefly  in  '  relief 
committees ' !  Do  you  know  what  that  means  too 
often  ?  Here  are  the  dramatis  persons  of  one  : 
First,  man  of  high  principles,  but  so  modest  that  he 
can  seldom  get  in  a  word  ;  second,  a  man  who  sec- 
onds every  motion  ;  third,  a  wrong-headed  man,  who 
contradicts  every  one  and  does  not  know  what  he 
himself  wants  ;  fourth,  a  quiet,  dry  official,  who, 
when  questioned,  answers  that  he  is  there  to  execute 
orders,  and,  when  threatened,  replies  that  if  his  ca- 
reer should  be  suddenly  closed  by  assassination,  he 
supposes  that  some  other  official  gentleman  will  receive 
orders  and  execute  them  ;  fifth  (outside),  a  gloomy- 
looking  crowd,  staring  in  through  the  windows  with 
-  elfish  eyes,  a  clasped  fist,  and  the  other  hand 
c  aiching  a  neighbor's  shoulder  ;  sixth,  a  few  little 


boys  waiting  for  the  '  scrimmage '  ;  seventh,  a  frantic 
old  woman  screaming  like  a  banshee;  eighth,  a  big 
man  who  lives  on  whisky  and  snuff,  with  great  staring 
eyes,  a  gaping  mouth  wide  open,  and  dilated  nostrils 
as  black  as  if  the  jackdaws  had  built  their  nests  in 
them  ;  ninth,  a  smiling  young  girl,  pushing  through 
the  crowd  to  sell  her  cakes  and  civilly  requesting  a 
policeman  to  stand  out  of  her  way  ;  and,  tenth,  an 
angry  multitude  blowing  horns  in  the  distance. 
Perhaps,  however,  you  will  say  that  we  must  not  pity 
ourselves  (and  self-pity  is  certainly  one  especial  source 
of  Irish  weakness),  merely  because  gentlemen  who 
choose  to  boat  on  Bantry  Bay,  and  measure  their 
strength  against  the  Atlantic  waves,  do  not  find  the 
water  as  smooth  as  the  Thames  just  above  Twicken- 
ham." 

To  dispel  the  delusion  that  Irish  proprietors  re- 
posed on  a  bed  of  roses  during  the  Great  Famine,  he 
gives  a  sketch  written  by  his  friend  and  cousin, 
Stephen  Spring  Rice : 

"  What  was  the  life  led  by  an  Irish  squire  at  that 
time?  You  might  have  seen  him  leaving  home  be- 
fore daylight,  that  sunrise  may  find  him  within  his 
relief  district,  into  the  destitution  of  which  he  has  to 
inquire.  Till  sunset  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
continue  his  work,  he  has  to  pass  ceaselessly  from 
house  to  house,  making  every  possible  inquiry  and 
exerting  all  his  ingenuity  to  detect  the  frauds  at- 
tempted by  those  who  wish  to  job.  .  .  .  Being  well 
known,  the  people  troop  down  from  the  hill-tops  to 
meet  him,  in  their  tens  or  twenties,  threatening  or 
imploring  ;  and  he  has  to  use  his  best  eloquence  for 
soothing,  cheering,  or  for  checking  and  reproving 
them.  Wearied  at  last,  he  returns  in  the  twilight 
to  his  home,  doubting  whether  he  is  not  carry- 
ing to  it  the  seeds  of  disease  caught  in  the  hovels 
he  has  visited.  But  he  does  not  go  home  to 
rest.  His  whole  night,  and  far  into  the  next 
morning,  is  occupied  in  reducing  into  an  available 
form  the  rough  memoranda  of  each  case  which  he 
has  collected  in  the  day-time.  The  next  day,  per- 
haps, he  has  to  attend  presentment  sessions.  Amid 
roars  of  anger  and  cries  of  suffering,  he  has  to 
attempt  to  work  out  a  novel  and  complicated  system  ; 
sick  at  heart  with  seeing  the  gradual  realization  of 
his  worst  fears — the  famine,  fever,  and  gradual  de- 
moralization of  the  loWer  classes,  the  ruin  of  the 
higher.  Throughout  the  day  little  notes  are  showered 
in  scores  on  the  table  ;  these  are  the  petitions  of  the 
poor,  materials  for  his  work  by  night  ;  for  when  he 
at  last  goes  home  they  must  be  all  deciphered, 
classified,  considered,  and  prepared  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  relief  committee.  .  .  .  And  what  rest 
does  he  get  by  night  ?  Every  half-hour  he  starts  up 
from  an  uneasy  sleep,  haunted  by  one  idea  that  still 
recurs.  He  dreams  that  he  has  lost  a  little  scrap  of 
paper  on  which  he  had  recorded  the  name  of  one  that 
required  immediate  relief,  and  that  from  his  careless- 
ness a  family  is  starving." 

De  Vere's  acquaintance  with  Cardinal  Newman  is 
dwelt  upon  at  length  ;  but  more  attention  is  given 
to  Cardinal  Manning,  whose  influence  upon  his  life 
was  most  profound.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  reminiscences  of  Cardinal  Manning  ;  to 
reasons  for  Cardinal  Manning's  and  his  secession 
from  the  Church  of  England  and  submission  to  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  to  comments  on  the  political 
changes  witnessed  between  1848  and  1895  ;  and  to  a 
dissertation  upon  the  motifs  of  various  of  his  poemsr 

The  book  is  printed  and  bound  in  a  simple,  sub- 
stantial style,  with  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  the 
author. 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price, 
$4.00. 


New  Publications. 
"The   Farrier's   Dog  and  His   Fellow,"  by  Will 
Allen  DromGoole,  is  an  entertaining  tale  for  boys 
and  girls.     Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"The  Professor's  Children,"  by  Edith  Henrietta 
Fowler,  is  a  pleasant  little  book  concerned  with  a 
number  of  attractive  English  children.  Published 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"  The  Happy  Six,"  by  Penn  Shirley,  the  popular 
author  of  stories  for  children,  has  been  issued  in  the 
Silver  Gate  Series.  It  is  an  illustrated  book.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  The  Pink  Fairy  Book."  edited  by  Andrew  Lang, 
with  numerous  illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford,  is  an  en- 
tertaining book  for  children,  containing  many  fasci- 
nating fairy-tales.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

A  handsome  volume  of  "Wordsworth"  has  been 
issued  in  the  Selections  from  the  Poet  Series,  edited 
by  Andrew  Lang.  It  is  well  printed,  bound,  -and 
illustrated,  and  contains  a  good  introduction  by  the 
editor.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"Varia"isthe  title  of  the  book  in  which  Agnes 
Repplier  has  collected  nine  of  her  entertaining  essays 
and  sketches,  such  as  "The  Eternal  Feminine," 
"Little  Pharisees  in  Fiction,"  "Cakes  and  Ale," 
"  The  Royal  Road  of  Fiction,"  "  From  the  Reader's 
Standpoint,"  etc.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Lord  Lytton's  great  prose  epic,  "  Harold,  the  Last 
of  the  Saxon  Kings,"  has  been  published  in  its  third 
edition,  as  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
George  Laurence  Gomrae,  The  notes  are  elabo- 
rately illustrated  with  views  taken  from  ancient 
tapestries  and  drawings.  Published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"A  History  of  French  Literature,"  by  Edward 
Dowden,  D.  Litt.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L..  etc.,  and 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of 


Dublin,  is  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  subject 
from  before  the  "Song  of  Roland"  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  divided  into  five  distinct  periods,  and  the 
whole  is  handled  with  much  clearness  and  under- 
standing. The  book  is  published  in  the  Literature  of 
the  World  Series,  under  the  editorship  of  Edmund 
Gosse,  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  ; 
price  $1.50. 

Thomas  Carlyle's  essays  on  "  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship, "  edited,  with  notes  and  introduction,  by 
Mrs.  Annie  Russell  Marble,  A.  M.,  carefully  anno- 
tates and  elucidates  the  varied  allusions  to  my- 
thology, philosophy,  history  of  all  ages,  and  the  many 
quotations  from  recondite  sources,  which,  when  not 
readily  found,  have  often  discouraged  the  student  of 
Carlyle.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  80  cents. 

"  Parables,"  a  book  for  school  and  home  reading, 
by  Wendell  P.  Garrison,  contains  a  number  of  short 
and  longer  stories  on  classic  subjects,  ancient  and 
modern,  each  designed  to  inculcate  some  improving 
ideas,  and  presented  in  a  style  attractive  to  children. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  twenty-one  wood-cuts  by 
Gustav  Kruell.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Macmillan 's  Elementary  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary "  was  compiled  by  G.  H.  Nail,  M.  A.,  of  West- 
minster School,  England,  for  use  in  preparatory 
schools  and  junior  grades.  It  was  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  prose  writings  of  Csesar, 
Sallust,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Livy,  Eutropius,  and  por- 
tions of  Cicero  ;  and  the  poems  of  Catullus,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  Phsedrus.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Hall  of  Shells,"  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy,  has 
been  printed  in  the  Natural  History  division  of  the 
Appletons'  Home  Reading  Books  edited  by  William 
T.  Harris,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  author  tells  the  student, 
in  popular  rather  than  scientific  language,  the  story 
of  the  sea-shells,  marine  mosses  and  plants,  and 
many  other  curious  products  of  the  ocean.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  60  cents. 

The  new  "Life  and  Letters  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,"  edited  by  Annie  Fields,  is  the  first  complete 
biography  of  that  famous  woman.  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  material  never  before  published,  and 
leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
biographical  information.  It  describes  her  ancestry 
and  early  childhood,  her  life  at  Litchfield,  in  Boston, 
at  the  Hartford  School,  and  in  Cincinnati,  her  mar- 
riage, the  writing  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  her 
various  trips  abroad,  and  her  life  during  and  after  the 
war.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  $2.00. 
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A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  ST.  NICHOLAS 
is  about  the  best  possible  Christ- 
mas present  for  a  boy  or  girl. 
An  especially  strong  program 
has  been  prepared  for  the  com- 
ing year, — Rudyard  Kipling's 
new  « Just-So  »  Stories  (fantas- 
tic stories  about  animals),  serials 
by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge, W.  0.  Stoddard,  and 
other  well-known  writers, — with 
the  best  pictures  that  money 
and  taste  can  procure. 

St.  Nicholas  costs  $3.00  a  year  ;  it 
is  not  cheap,  but  « it  is  the  model  and 
ideal  juvenile  magazine  of  the  world." 

HOW  TO  GIVE  ST.  NICHOLAS 
AT  CHRISTMAS. 
Send  us  the  price  of  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion ($3.00),  and  we  will  send  you  a  large, 
richly  printed  certificate  of  subscription 
(see  miniature  above),  with  the  Novem- 
ber and  December  numbers.  November 
begins  the  new  volume.  These  two 
numbers  and  the  certificate  you  give  at 
Christmas, — the  numbers  from  January 
on  go  direct  to  the  recipient  of  your  gift. 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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Argonaut 

Clubbing  List  for  1898 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  con- 
cessions in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 

following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office. 
Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodi- 
cals will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes. 

Argonaut  and  Century  (with  Portraits)S8.50 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Seribner's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly .  6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Republican) 4.50 

Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  Week     New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4.35 

Argonaut,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World 5.25 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly   5.90 

Argonaut     and     English     Illustrated 

Magazine 4.70 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.  6.30 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life 7.75 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7.50 

Argonaut     and      Demorest'B      Family 

Magazine 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 5.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.35 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 4.25 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine. .  5.50 

Argonaut  and  North  American  Review  7.50 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 7.35 

Argonaut  aud  Littell's  Living  Age 9.00 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly 5.50 

Argonaut  and  Illustrated  American 6.75 

Argonaut  and  International  Magazine  4.50 


By  Our  Special  Arrangement : 

The  Century  Gallery  and  the  Century  Magazine  for  z 
year— cost  $6.50,  plus  the  Argonaut  for  a  year 
— cost  $4.00 for  $8.50  with  all  new  sub- 
scriptions or  renewals. 

Get  the  Argonaut  for  $2.00. 


THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

346-iSutter  Street. 


December  13,  1897. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Contemporaneous  Sequel. 

"  His  Grace  of  Ormonde,"  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett's new  novel,  is  something  of  a  literary  curiosity. 
The  story  which  preceded  it  from  Mrs.  Burnett's 
pen,  "  A  Lady  of  Quality,"  narrated  a  portion  of  the 
life  of  Clorinda  Wildairs,  the  madcap  daughter  of  a 
hard-drinking,  hard-riding,  English  country  squire  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  She  was  brought  up,  or 
allowed  to  grow  up,  like  a  boy,  riding  to  hounds 
when  she  was  old  enough,  swearing  like  a  fishwife, 
and  keeping  her  place  at  table  with  her  father's  boon 
companions.  On  her  fifteenth  birthday  she  appeared 
for  the  last  time  in  her  boy's  garb,  and  thereafter  be- 
came a  proper  lady  of  her  station.  In  the  story 
there  figured  an  Admirable  Crichton  under  the  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.  The  story  had  a  great 
success  as  a  book,  and  is  proving  equally  popular  in 
New  York  as  a  drama,  where  Julia  Arthur  is  now 
playing  the  heroine. 

"His  Grace  of  Ormonde"  is  not  a  sequel  to  "A 
Lady  of  Quality."  but  tells  the  story  of  portions  of 
that  nobleman's  life  which  were  omitted  in  the  earlier 
novel.  His  grace  is  the  acme  of  all  manly  perfec- 
tions— the  tallest  man  in  England,  the  strongest,  the 
handsomest,  the  best  fitted  to  succeed  John  Churchill, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  management  of 
Queen  Anne's  realm,  and  a  very  Joseph  among  the 
court  beauties  of  that  dissolute  age.  When  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  he  is  strongly  moved  by  the  story  of 
Clorinda's  birth,  and  when  he  sees  her,  twelve  years 
later,  in  the  hunting-field  astride  her  mighty  hunter 
like  a  bey,  she  makes  an  indelible  impression  on 
him.  They  were  made  for  each  other,  as  all  who 
know  them  agree  ;  but  he  learns  his  own  mind  too 
late,  and  she  is  first  presented  to  him  as  the  affianced 
bride  of  his  elderly  kinsman.  Through  the  single 
year  of  her  married  life  and  the  two  years  of  her  widow- 
hood, they  strive  against  their  passion  successfully, 
and  in  the  end  are  united,  though  not  before  she  has 
committed  a  crime  which  throws  a  shadow  on  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

The  story  is  a  fairly  entertaining  one  of  the  roman- 
tic type,  and  again  Clorinda  stands  out  as  the  chief 
and  most  interesting  personage.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  "His  Grace  of  Ormonde"  will  be  as  well 
liked  as  "  A  Lady  of  Quality." 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

A  Revolutionary  Romance. 

"An  Unwilling  Maid,"  by  Jeanie  Gould  Lincoln, 
is  a  bright  story  of  revolutionary  times,  telling  about  a 
brave  colonial  damsel's  struggle  between  love  for  her 
country's  cause  and  loyalty  to  her  red-coated  lover. 
It  is  written  in  the  quaint,  precise  style  of  diction 
used  by  our  colonial  ancestors,  and  although  it  is  a 
book  for  young  readers,  it  will  interest  others  by  rea- 
son of  its  historical  setting. 

Betty  Wolcott  is  the  daughter  of  a  rebel  general 
and  Geoffry  Yorke  is  a  captain  in  the  British  army, 
but  chance  has  thrown  them  together,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  feeling  of  loyalty  in  the  heart  of  each 
for  a  different  country,  which  erects  a  seemingly  im- 
passable barrier  between  them,  in  the  end  they  are 
happily  united. 

It  would  be  better  if  the  title  of  the  book  did  not 
reveal  the  conclusion. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

An  Astronomer's  Philosophizing. 

"  Lumen,"  that  strange  essay  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished astronomer,  Camille  Flammarion,  has 
been  published  in  an  English  edition.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue — after  the  style  of  Cicero.  Lumen 
"  dies,"  and  afterward  holds  communication  with  his 
dear  living  friend,  Quserens.  who  reports  their  five 
conversations.  From  his  peculiarly  advantageous 
position,  Lumen  describes  and  analyzes  "death" 
{which  is  not  death,  but  the  mere  exhaustion  of 
that  vital  energy  which  holds  together  the  two  other 
principles  that  distinguish  the  human  being  :  the 
body  and  the  soul),  the  soul,  the  existence  after  the 
change  called  death,  the  procession  of  evolution,  and 
other  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  universe. 

The  book  is  decidedly  fascinating.  That  our 
French  cousins  have  found  it  so  is  evidenced  by  the 
sale  of  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  thousand  copies 
of  the  original. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25* 


Another  of  H.  G.  Wells's  Freakish  Tales. 

"The  Invisible  Man,"  the  latest  story  of  that  pro- 
lific and  entertaining  young  writer,  H.  G.  Wells, 
starts  in  as  a  comedy,  soon  becomes  melodrama,  and 
ends  in  tragedy.  In  the  opening  scene  an  English 
country  inn  is  upset  by  the  arrival  of  a  mysterious 
guest  who  is  always  so  muffled  up  so  that  no  portion 
of  him  except  his  nose  is  visible.  It  is  developed 
that  he  has  by  some  electrical  process  so  altered  the 
atomic  construction  of  his  body  that  light  is  neither 
reflected  nor  refracted  by  it — he  is,  in  fact,  invisible. 

He  had  performed  this  strange  metamorphosis  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  make  him  master  of  the  desti- 
nies of  all  men.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  sight 
of  a  suit  of  clothes  going  about  without  a  man  in  it  is 
apt  to  excite  remark,  while  the  climate  of  England 
forbids  even  an  invisible  man  to  wander  about  un- 
clad.    The  invisible  man  is  a  joke  at  first,  but  he  is 


cidal  maniac.     The  story  is  a  curious  tour  deforce, 
but  we  like  Mr.  Wells  better  in  his  other  moods. 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25.  ' 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Sarah  Grand  is  said  to  have  made  no  less  than  five 
separate  drafts  of  her  new  novel,  "  The  Beth  Book," 
before  she  was  satisfied  with  it,  though  it  is  about 
double  the  size  of  an  ordinary  novel.  Mme.  Grand's 
father  was  an  officer  of  the  British  navy.  She  spent 
some  time  in  China  and  Japan  when  she  was 
younger. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  first  "Just-So"  story  in  the 
Christmas  number  of  St.  Nicholas  is  illustrated  by 
Oliver  Herford.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  fantastic 
stories  about  animals. 

Mrs.  Poultney  Bigelow  contributes  an  article  on 
"  The  Social  Side  of  London  "  to  the  Bazar  for  De- 
cember 4th.  , 

Henry  M.  Stanley  will  contribute  to  the  magazine 
called  South,  Africa  a  series  of  letters  detailing  his 
experiences  and  impressions  gained  during  his  visit  to 
Buluwayo  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  opening  of 
the  railway  to  that  place.  The  articles  will  deal  with 
the  resources  and  prospects  of  Rhodesia. 

The  Christmas  number  of  Harper  s  Weekly  will 
contain  several  short  stories,  including  a  story  written 
and  illustrated  in  color  by  Howard  Pyle,  called 
"  How  the  Devil  Came  to  New  Hope"  ;  "  Brother- 
hood of  Three,"  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  with  illustra- 
tions by  W.  T.  Smedley  ;  "  Through  the  Bad  Bend," 
by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  and  "The  Exorcism  that  Failed," 
by  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  respectively  illustrated  by 
W.  A.  Rogers  and  Peter  Newell. 

Captain  Mahan  has  finished  his  new  book,  which 
is  described  in  the  title,  "  The  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  Sea  Power,  Present  and  Future."  His 
publishers  hope  to  have  it  ready  some  time  in 
December.  Captain  Mahan  writes  first  on  "The 
United  States  Looking  Outward,"  and  then  on 
American  sea  power  in  reference  to  Hawaii  and  the 
proposed  isthmus  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific. 

G.  W.  Steevens's  letters  on  the  Grseco-Turkish 
War,  written  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  will  be 
issued  shortly  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Conquering  Turk." 

In  the  January  issue  of  Harper's  Round  Table  will 
be  published  the  first  installment  of  H.  B,  Marriott 
Watson's  serial  story,  "The  Adventurers."  It  will 
extend  through  the  entire  volume,  that  is,  until  Octo- 
ber, 1898.  This  story  has  been  announced  for  publi- 
cation under  the  title  of  "  Treasure- Trove,"  but  at 
the  last  moment  it  was  found  that  this  title  had 
already  been  used  both  in  England  and  America. 

Zola's  "  Paris,"  which  is  running  in  the  Jourfial, 
is  the  finest  descriptive  writing  that  Zola  has  ever 
put  in  print.  Of  course  it  is  not  exactly  the  book 
for  a  convent  girl.  Zola  has  not  scrupled  to  intro- 
duce, under  changed  names,  easily  recognizable  por- 
traits ;  in  one  chapter  bringing  in  the  naughty 
Banison  sisters,  whose  dances  in  private  parlors 
were   characterized    by   much    more    abandon  and 


You  will  have  a  new  idea  of 
what  eye-comfort  means  if 
you  come  to  us  to  have 
your  glasses  fitted. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


REFEREE'S  SALE 

Wednesday,  Dec.  15, '97, 

At  12  o'clock  M., 

—  AT    THE    SALESROOM    OF  — 

G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  COMPANY 

14   Montgomery  Street. 

"We  will  sell  by  order  of  Gustav  H. 
Umbsen,  referee  of  the  Estate  of  Thomas 
Mootry,  Jr.,  three  properties  of  the  estate 
as  follows  : 

First — South-west  corner  of  Hayes  and  Gough 
Streets  ;  improvements  consist  of  stores,  flats,  and 
houses,  bringing  in  a  total  monthly  rental  of  $276  ; 
lot  65x120  feet,  fronting  on  three  streets. 

Second — South-east  corner  of  Page  and  Octavia 
Streets  ;  improvements  bringing  in  a  total  monthly 
rental  of  367  ;  lot  27:6x120  feet  to  Hickory  Avenue  ; 
three  frontages. 

Third — South-west  corner  of  Bay  and  Dupont 
Streets  ;  improvements  renting  for  $57  per  month  ; 
lot  89:6x113  feet. 

For  further  particulars,  catalogue,  etc.,  inquire  at 
the  office  of 
G.  H.  tTMBSEN  &  COMPANY, 

Auctioneers, 
14    MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


much  less  clothing  than  those  they  exhibited  on  the 
stage  of  the  Folies  Bergere.  His  Bertheroy,  the  old 
chemist  who  was  one  of  the  glories  of  France,  is 
thinly  disguised  for  M.  Berthelot,  the  great  scientist 
and  the  ridiculous  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the 
Bourgeois  cabinet. 

In  the  last  Quarterly  Review  is  a  clever  article  re- 
viewing "  Some  Minor  Poets."  There  are  seventeen 
persons  who  write  whose  work  is  there  considered, 
and  the  list  begins  with  Kipling  and  ends  with  Alfred 
Austin.     It  does  not  seem  fair  to  the  author  of  "  The 


I 


Seven  Seas  "  to  consider  him  in  the  same  review  with 
Alice  Meynell,  Walter  Ernest  Henley,  George  R. 
Sims,  Ashby  Sterry,  and  Alfred  Austin,  although  his 
name  heads  the  list  and  that  of  the  laureate  ends  it. 
The  review  of  Austin's  poetry  is  as  cutting  as  any- 
thing ever  said  of  a  poet  who  "wore  the  bays." 
When  he  comes,  at  the  tail  end  of  the  article,  to  con- 
sider the  poetry  of  the  laureate,  the  reviewer  tells  the 
story  of  Cherubini  at  the  first  rehearsal  of  an  opera 
by  his  pupil,  Hatevy.  When  the  rehearsal  was  over, 
Hal^vy  said,  "  But,  master,  you  have  said  nothing  !  " 
"  Neither  have  you,"  was  the  rejoinder. 


A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  YOUTH 

Published  in  New  York  and  London.    $1 .00  a  Year 


The  principal  feature  of  every  issue  of  the  Roi'XD  Table  is  SHORT  STORIES, 
but  there  will  also  be  three  long  serials  continuing  throughout  the  year,  as  follows  : 

FOUR  FOR  A  FORTUNE.  By  ALBERT  LEE 

which  began  in  the  December  number. 

THE    ADVENTURERS.      By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 
which  will  begin  in  the  January  number. 

THE    COPPER    PRINCESS.      By  KIRK  MUNROE 

the  opening  chapters  of  which  will  be  published  in  May. 

Besides  the  short  stories  contained  in  the 

DECEMBER   NUMBER  JUST   ISSUED 

there  are  the  following  special  articles  : 


FITTING  UP  A  BOY'S  ROOM 

By  J.  HARRY  ADAMS 
Illustrated  by  sketches  and  diagrams, 
from  which  any  one  of  a  mechanical 
turn  may  easily  learn  to  arrange  com- 
fortable quarters  for  himself  either  at 
school  or  at  college. 


INGENIOUS   PIONEERS 

By  CYRUS  C.  ADAMS 

This  paper  relates  a  number  of  incidents 
showing  the  expedients  by  which  the  first 
white  men  who  explored  the  interior  of 
Africa  made  up  for  deficiencies  in  sup- 
plies, such  as  lime,  nuts,  valves,  etc. 


OVER  $3oo   IN   CASH  PRIZES 

for  Stories,  Sketches,  and  Photographs.     Full  particulars  in  every  number 
of  the  Round  Tabll.     Send  10  cents  for  sample  copy.     Address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.  City 


USEFUL    PRESENTS 

AT  SLOANE'S. 

One  is  often  puzzled  what  to  purchase  for  a  present.     No 
mistake  can  be  made  in  selecting  a  nice  piece  of 
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In  our  warerooms  will  be  found  an 
unrivaled  assortment  of  pretty  and  at- 
tractive Tea  Tables,  Parlor  Cabinets, 
Ladies'  Writing-  Desks,  Fancy  Chairs, 
Sideboards,  Tabourettes,  Music  Cabi- 
nets, Ladies'  Dressing  Tables,  Chiffoniers, 
Shaving  Stands, 

And  an  unlimited  array  of  other  unique  pieces, 
combining  use,  beauty,  and  durability. 


IN 


THE    UPHOLSTERY    DEPARTMENT 

we  are  showing  Sofa  Pillows,  Portieres, 
Floor  Cushions,  Kis-Kilems,  Tapestry  and 
Velour  Table  Covers,  Silk  and  Lace  Cur- 
tains, Woven  and  Painted  Tapestry  Pan- 
els, and  many  appropriate  Holiday  Gifts. 
Oriental  and  Domestic  Rugs  —  some 
rare  pieces. 

We  have  nothing  but  reliable  goods.     Prices  moderate. 
Stock  many  times  greater  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
A  visit,  regardless  of  purchase,  will  interest  you. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE  &  CO. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY, 

641-647  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


December  13,  1897. 


It  is  not  many  weeks  since  all  the  San  Francisco 
critics,  for  once  unanimous,  declared  that  Francis 
Powers's  play,  "  The  First  Bom."  was  bound  to  ex- 
cite  the  wonder  of  the  world.  For  weeks  the  little 
play  ran  to  audiences  which  were  familiar  with  the 
local  scenes  which  it  presented,  and  for  weeks  the 
San  Francisco  critics  drew  solemn  deductions  from 
these  premises.  The  critics  pointed  out  with  much 
gravity  that  San  Francisco  always  had  a  standard  of 
its  own  ;  that  poor  shows  coming  from  other  places 
to  this  city  were  invariably  ill-received  ;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  verdict  of  San  Francisco  was  re- 
garded with  the  utmost  respect  in  other  quarters  of 
the  world  ;  that  a  New  York  success  meant  nothing 
to  San  Francisco,  but  a  San  Francisco  success  meant 
everything  to  New  York. 

The  San  Francisco  critics  had  been  saying  these 
things  for  so  many  years  that  they  gradually  came  to 
believe  thera  themselves,  and  even  their  readers  may 
have  believed  them.  Therefore,  when  "The  First 
Born  "  was  seized  by  excited  managers  and  whirled 
across  the  continent,  there  was  much  interest  felt  in 
its  fate  by  the  San  Francisco  critics,  for  they  had 
staked  their  critical  reputations  on  the  hazard  of  the 
die. 

At  first  the  news  which  came  back  was  favorable. 
We  were  told  that  Mr.  Chester  Fernald's  "  The  Cat 
and  the  Cherub "  had  been  put  upon  the  stage  in 
New  York  ahead  of  "  The  First  Born,"  and  that  this 
most  unjust  advantage  had  done  nothing  for  the 
financial  success  of  the  play,  for  when  Mr.  Powers's 
'*  The  First  Born  "  was  put  upon  the  stage,  it  at  once 
eclipsed  its  predecessor.  This  was  slightly  comic, 
for  it  was  scarcely  to  be  disputed  that  "  The  First 
Born "  was  taken  from  Mr.  Fernald's  magazine 
story,  and  if  any  man  has  a  prior  right  to  dramatize 
a  magazine  story,  it  is  the  author  himself.  None  the 
less,  the  San  Francisco  critics  gravely  took  the 
ground  that  in  dramatizing  his  own  story  Mr.  Fer- 
nald  bad  committed  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Powers,  and 
they  condemned  him  therefor  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

As  we  said,  the  news  that  came  back  was  favor- 
able. Still  there  is  a  well-founded  belief  in  San 
Francisco  that  much  of  the  news  which  trickles  out 
here  concerning  theatrical  successes  in  New  York  is 
colored,  not  to  say  distorted.  The  great  theatrical 
trust,  or  syndicate,  has  methods  of  its  own  for  man- 
aging the  newspapers  as  well  as  the  theatres. 
Therefore,  the  Argonaut  does  not  repose  absolute 
trust  in  what  it  reads  of  the  New  York  successes  of 
Mr.  Frohman. 

Next  we  heard  that  the  enormous  success  of  "  The 
First  Born  "  in  New  York  had  caused  Mr.  Frohman 
to  transport  it  suddenly  to  London.  The  two  com- 
panies raced  across  the  Atlantic,  and  "  The  Cat  and 
the  Cherub  "  beat  "The  First  Born"  by  two  days. 
It  was  produced  on  a  Saturday  night  at  the  Lyric, 
while  "The  First  Born  "  was  produced  at  the  Globe 
on  the  following  Monday.  But,  for  the  first  time, 
there  came  back  ominous  news  regarding  "The 
First  Born."  We  have  already  printed  a  few  brief 
lines  concerning  its  chill  reception  in  London.  The 
papers  now  to  hand  enable  us  to  give  fuller  and  more 
numerous  extracts  from  the  various  critiques.  Let  us 
begin  with  the  comment  of  the  "Thunderer."  The 
following  is  from  the  London  Times  of  November  2d  : 

'"The  First  Born'  differs  from  'The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub,'  and  not  for  the  better.  As  adapted  by  Mr. 
Francis  Powers,  it  tells  its  story  in  a  disjointed  and  in- 
consequent fashion,  Dramatically  it  is  a  crude  and  in- 
effective version  of  what  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  is  a  strik- 
ing episode.  'The  First  Bom'  gives  the  better  pictorial 
representation  of  life  in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  but 
the  necessary  question  of  the  play  is  sadly  left  in  abey- 
ance. In  fact,  so  far  as  concerns  dramatic  workmanship. 
'  The  First  Born '  is  without  form  and  void.  The  learned 
doctor  traverses  the  action,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
being  merely  a  streak  of  local  color.  The  most  remark- 
able  thing  in  connection  with  these  two  plays  is  that  two 
rival  companies  should  have  raced  each  other  across  the 
Atlantic  with  them.  At  the  best,  they  can  be  only  a  suc- 
cess of  curiosity." 

This  is  not  enthusiastic  praise,  but  it  is  fulsome 
eulogy  compared  to  what  appears  in  the  Times's 
great  rival,  the  London  Telegraph..  The  critic  of 
the  Telegraph  is  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  and  this  is  what 
he  says : 

"  '  The  First  Born '  is  unfortunately  the  last  bom.  That 
memorable  race  across  the  Atlantic  has  been  won  by 
'The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,'  and  there  is  no  disputing  the 
justice  of  the  verdict.  In  the  first  play  we  had  drama; 
in  the  second,  we  have  detail.  In  the  second,  the  drama 
proper,  though  it  is  aimed  at,  never  came.  It  was  always 
foreshadowed,  but  was  never  a  reality.  .  .  .  The  story  of 
'  The  First  Born  '  is  not  told  by  a  dramatist.  It  is  all  cut 
to  waste.  A  whole  act  passes,  and  nothing  is  advanced. 
The  interest  is  never  for  one  instant  stimulated.  The 
story,  such  as  it  is,  is  badly  told  by  Francis  Powers.  The 
whole  thing  is  mild,  weak,  and  ineffective  compared  to 
'  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub.'  The  dramatic  conclusion  of 
'The  First  Born'  is  weak  and  unimpressive.  The  Chi- 
nese i  matter,  the  reproduction  of  the  sounds,  scenes,  and 
~r  jveling  meanness  of  Asiatic  life,  could  not  be  better. 


But  we  want  a  play  and  not  mere  decoration.  This  at- 
tempt to  substitute  Chinese  chatter  for  dramatic  interest 
and  dramatic  truth  is  a  grave  mistake.  The  public  would 
be  better  advised  to  have  Canton  or  Hong  Kong  at  the 
Chinese  New  Year  reproduced  on  the  biograph  to  save  us 
from  these  dramatic  eccentricities.  But  this  is  not  drama. 
It  is  tricky  and  undignified.  When  America  has  some- 
thing good  to  send  us,  we  will  welcome  it  heart  and  soul. 
But  we  want  plays ;  we  want  artists ;  we  want  the 
drama.  But  we  do  not  want  kodaks  of  Chinese  life 
taken  in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  to  illustrate  squalid 
American  melodrama.  Briefly,  '  The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub"  is  worth  a  music-hall  turn;  'The  First  Born' 
is  not  worth  an  evening's  entertainment." 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  London  dailies  and  one  of 
the  most  aristocratic  is  the  Morning  Post.  This 
aristocratic  journal  was  thus  impressed  : 

"  The  second  of  the  two  original  Chinese  plays,  entitled 
'The  First  Born,'  by  Mr.  Francis  Powers,  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  Globe  Theatre  last  night.  There  was 
little  if  anything  tragic  in  the  representation,  ll  was 
merely  horrible.  The  catastrophe  is  not  wrought  out 
with  all  the  grewsome  details  furnished  by  the  author  of 
'  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub.'  The  effect  produced  is  pro- 
portionately lessened,  and  as  this  effect  is  not  the  result  of 
tragic  tension,  the  audience  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  re- 
mains almost  unmoved.  This  was  a  consequence,  also, 
of  the  scenes  being  less  firmly  knit  together  than  they  were 
in  Mr.  Fernald's  play.  In  both,  the  characters  are  mere 
sketches.  The  accessories  swamp  the  essential  features  of 
the  action." 

One  of  the  leading  weeklies  of  London  is  the 
World,  the  paper  formerly  conducted  by  Edmund 
Yates.  This  journal  in  its  issue  of  November  10th 
has  this  to  say  : 

"  Is  it  possible  that  there  was  any  real  competition  in 
America  between  the  two  sketches  of  life  in  Chinatown 
which  were  last  week  bidding  against  each  other  for  the 
favor  of  London?  One  of  them,  'The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub,'  by  Chester  B.  Fernald,  at  the  Lyric,  is  touch- 
ing, amusing,  and,  in  its  way,  artistic,  while  the  other, 
'  The  First  Born,'  by  Francis  Powers,  at  the  Globe,  is 
crude,  undramatic,  and  tedious.  .  .  .  The  incident  of  the 
murder  is  the  same  in  both  plays,  but  in  '  The  Cat  and 
the  Cherub '  it  is  most  skillfully  and  convincingly 
managed ;  in  '  The  First  Born,'  clumsily  and  ineffect- 
ually. Another  curiously  inartistic  feature  of  "The  First 
Bom'  is  the  mixture  of  languages.  We  have  passages  of 
Chinese,  then  passages  of  dry,  unadulterated  American — 
supposed  to  be  spoken  by  Chinamen  and  Chinawomen — 
and  then  again  low-comedy  scenes  in  the  pigeon  English 
used  by  Celestials  in  communicating  with  '  foreign  devils.' 
The  real  Chinese  and  the  pigeon  English,  far  from  height- 
ening the  illusion,  utterly  ruin  it.  Much  more  rational  is 
the  convention  adopted  in  '  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub ' 
where  the  characters  translate  their  thoughts  into  pure 
though  quaintly  formal  English." 

The  London  Atheneeum  has  for  years  stood  at  the 
head  of  literary  journals,  and  it  has  also  been  noted 
for  its  dramatic  and  musical  criticism.  This  is  what 
the  Atkenstum  has  to  say  of  the  play  : 

"'  The  two  plays,  which,  after  a  breathless  race  across 
the  Atlantic,  were  respectively  produced  in  London  on 
Saturday  and  Monday  last,  are  adaptations  of  a  sketch 
of  incidents  in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  by  Mr. 
Chester  B.  Fernald.  At  the  Lyric  is  'The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub,'  by  Chester  B.  Fernald ;  at  the  Globe,  '  The 
First  Born,'  by  Francis  Powers.  Coming  from  the  same 
source,  they  have  naturally  a  strong  resemblance.  A 
strong  love  for  the  stage,  or  for  the  most  prosaic  form  of 
realism,  would  be  requisite  to  induce  a  visit  to  both. 
While  careful  to  avoid  any  form  of  comparison  that 
could  only  lead  to  well-deserved  humiliation,  we  may  say 
that  the  play-goer  would  be  more  satisfactorily  nauseated 
at  the  Lyric,  more  agreeably  deafened  at  the  Globe. 
Mr.  Powers's  adaptation  is  more  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion ;  Mr.  Fernald's  the  harder  of  belief.  It  can  not  be 
said  that  there  is  gain  of  any  sort  to  our  stage  from  the 
new  importations.  In  the  performances  some  talent  of  a 
commonplace  order  was  exhibited,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  arrest  attention." 

But  the  most  depressing  news  concerning  the  play 
is  thaf  printed  in  the  New  York  papers  last  week.  It 
was  from  New  York  that  the  favorable  news  came. 
And  now  this  crushing  blow  is  administered  to  San 
Francisco's  vanity,  in  a  dispatch  from  the  New  York 
Sun  of  December  6th  : 

"'The  First  Born'  disbands  after  this  week.  The 
Chinese,  who  play  such  an  important  part  in  that  play, 
will  return  to  their  homes  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San 
Francisco.  The  actors  in  the  company  will  seek  other  en- 
gagements, and  all  Managers  Frohman  and  Belasco  will 
have  to  remind  them  of  their  first  venture  iDto  the  Chinese 
drama  will  be  figures  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  balance- 
sheets.  '  The  First  Born,'  as  a  money-maker,  has  failed 
almost  as  completely  here  as  it  did  in  London,  although  in 
this  country  its  artistic  value,  by  those  who  have  seen  it, 
has  been  estimated  at  its  true  worth.  Frohman  and 
Belasco  have  .  .  ;  paid  such  a  price  for  it  that  uo  one  .  ,  . 
can  blame  them  if  they  don't  do  it  again." 

The  collapse  of  "The  First  Born  "  is  a  body  blow 
to  San  Francisco's  critics.  The  Chronicle's  critic 
remarked,  when  the  London  verdict  reached  us  : 

"The  play's  hold  on  the  American  audiences,  who  do 
understand  it,  ties  in  its  realism,  its  genuine  human 
quality.  ...  In  'The  First  Bom,'  London  audiences  met 
something  they  did  not  know  anything  about.  .  .  . 
Fancy!  To  jump  a  little  company  of  unknown  people 
with  a  little  play  from  a  fifty-cent  theatre  in  San  Fran- 
cisco into  a  first-class  London  temple  of  the  drama.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  think  that  there  is  something 
we  Americans  understand  that  they  do  not  in  London,  if 
it  is  only  a  Chinese  play.  .  .  .  Europe  is  only  beginning 
to  realize  that  it  must  reckon  some  day  with  the  vast 
American  intelligence.  .  .  .  London  would  be  staggered 
to  know  that  we  can  buy  the  latest  work  of  the  latest 
English  author  in  any  book-store  in  San  Francisco  two  or 
three  weeks  after  it  is  published  in  London.  What  would 
they  say  if  they  knew  we  were  reading  quite  frequendy 
particulars  o£  events  that  the  London  and  English  public 
could  not  know  until  next  day.  We  may  not  know  it  all 
in  America.  We  do  think  they  ought  to  know  more  in 
London.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
about  the  world  they  don't  know  and  don't  care  to  know 
in  London." 

There  is  a  melancholy  ring  to  the  last  sentence.  It 
is  quite  true.  There  is  a  great  deal  they  do  not  know 
and  do  not  care  to  know  in  London,  and  among  the 
things  they  evidently  do  not  care  to  know  is  what  the 
San  Francisco  critics  think  about  new  plays. 

The  Argonaut  remarked  at  the  time  "The  First 
Born"  was  taken  away  from  home  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  play  would  succeed 
elsewhere,  as  its  chief  claim  to  consideration,  in  our 
opinion,  was  its  local  color,  and  that  the  play  pre- 


supposes an  intimate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  play  was 
based.  Few  know  anything  of  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown  but  San  Franciscans,  and  as  there  was 
nothing  in  the  play  except  San  Francisco's  China- 
town, we  did  not  see  why  it  should  appeal  to  any 
other  set  of  people  except  San  Franciscans. 

As  for  the  complaint  of  the  Chronicle — that  the 
London  audiences  could  not  understand  it.  while  its 
hold  on  the  American  audiences  lies  in  its  "  realism  " 
and  "  genuine  human  quality  " — that  seems  to  us  un- 
founded. If  the  play  had  a  "genuine  human 
quality,"  the  bounds  of  its  success  would  not  be 
State  lines,  or  national  frontiers,  or  mountain  ranges, 
or  oceans.  Its  boundaries  would  be  the  world.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  since  a  little  lyric  drama  was  written 
by  one  Mascagni  which  concerned  the  passions  which 
move  the  hearts  beating  under  peasants'  bodices 
and  muleteers'  jackets.  Few  of  us  are  familiar  with 
Sicilian  peasants  or  Italian  vendettas,  but  the  little 
lyric  drama  has  run  around  the  world  and  has  never 
failed  to  be  understood  wherever  it  was  played.  1 1 
had  the  "  genuine  human  quality."  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Chinese  play  had  "  local  color,"  but  not  very 
much  else. 


Manon  and  La  Perichole. 
In  view  of  the  general  talk  about  Puccini's  "  Manon 
Lescaut,"  which  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Italian  Opera  Company's  supplementary  season  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  this  week,  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
call how  a  portion  of  the  Abbd  Provost's  charming 
novel  was  used  in  another  op?ra.  It  is  Offenbach's 
"  La  Perichole,"  for  which  Ludovic  HaleVy  wrote  the 
libretto.  In  this  opera  a  situation  arise?,  as  in 
"  Manon,"  where  La  Perichole,  unable  to  endure  her 
lovers  poverty,  runs  away,  leaving  him  a  letter  of 
farewell.  The  letter  Prevost's  heroine  wrote  to  the 
Chevalier  des  Grieux  was  so  poetical  that  Hal^vy 
"  lifted  "  it  entire,  making  only  a  few  changes  to  ac- 
commodate the  metre.  The  original  letter  from 
"  Manon  "  reads  as  follows  : 

"Jetejure,  mon  cher  Chevalier,  que  tu  es  1'idole 
de  mon  cceur,  et  qu'il  n'y  a  que  toi  au  monde  que  je 
puisse  aimer  de  la  facon  dont  je  t'aime  ;  mais  ne 
vois-tu  pas,  ma  pauvre  chere.  ame,  que,  dans  l'£tat 
oil  nous  sommes  reduits,  e'est  une  sotte  vertu  que  la 
fid^lite"  ?  Crois-tu  qu'on  puisse  eire  bien  tendre 
lorsqu'on  manque  de  pain  ?  La  faim  me  causerait 
quelque  meprise  fatale  ;  je  rendrais  quelque  jour  le 
dernier  soupir  en  croyant  en  pousser  un  d'amour. 
Je  t'adore,  compte  la-dessus  ;  mais  laisse-moi  pour 
quelque  temps  le  management  de  notte  fortune. 
Malheur  a  qui  va  toniber  dans  mes  filets  !  je  travaille 
pour  rendre  mon  Chevalier  riche  et  heureux.  Mon 
frere  t'apprendra  des  nouvelles  de  ta  Manon,  et 
qu'elle  a  pleure"  de  la  n^cessite"  de  te  quitter." 

It  is  curious  to  compare  with  this  the  same  letter, 
as  put  in  verse  by  HaleVy  for  La  Perichole,  which 
runs : 

"  O  mon  cher  amant,  je  te  jure 

Que  je  t'aime  de  lout  mon  cceur  ; 
Mais  vrai  la  mi>.ere  est  trop  dure 

Et  nous  avons  trop  de  malheur. 
Tu  dois  comprendre  toi-mgme 

Que  cela  ne  saurait  durer, 
Et  qu'il  vaut  mieux — Dieu,  que  je  t'aime  ! — 

Et  qu'il  vaut  mieux  nous  separer. 
Crois-tu  qu'on  puisse  etre  bien  tendre 

Alors  que  Ton  manque  du  pain  ? 
A  quels  transports  peut  on  s'attendre 

En  s'aimant  quand  on  meurt  de  faim  ! 
Je  suis  faible,  car  je  suis  femme, 
Et  j'aurais  rendu  quelque  jour 
Le  dernier  soupir,  ma  chere  ame, 

Croyant  en  pousser  un  d'amour  ; 
Ces  paroles-la  sont  cruelles, 

Je  le  sais  bien,  mais  que  veux  tu  ? 
Pour  les  choses  essentielles 

Tu  peut  compter  sur  ma  vertu. 
Je  t'adore  ;  si  je  suis  folle 

C'est  de  toi,  compte  la-dessus, 
Et  je  signe  La  Perichole, 
Qui  t'aime,  mais  qui  n'en  peut  plus  !  " 

As  there  is  another  play  with  a  similar  title,  Fanny 
Davenport  has  changed  the  name  of  her  Joan  of  Arc 
drama,  "A  Soldier  of  France,"  to  "The  Saint  and 
the  Fool,"  calling  it  after  the  character  which  she 
plays  and  that  of  a  king's  jester,  played  by  Melbourne 
MacDowell.  There  was  a  rumor  that  the  piece  was 
written  for  Miss  Davenport  by  Mark  Twain,  and  that 
he  concealed  his  authorship  lest  people  should  not 
take  the  piece  seriously,  but  Miss  Davenport  admits 
that  the  play  was  written  by  Fanny  Aymer  Matthews. 


Among  the  American  entertainments  that  are  to 
be  in  London  next  spring  are  Sousa's  band,  William 
Gillette  in  "Too  Much  Johnson,"  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter  in  "  The  Heart  of  Maryland."  During  her 
stay  there,  Mrs.  Carter  may  bring  out  a  new  play 
which  David  Belasco  has  written  for  her.  Her  part 
is  said  to  be  a  quietly  sentimental  role,  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  turbulent  passion  of  the  lady  who 
would  not  let  the  curfew  ring. 


A  "Wonderful  Talking  Machine. 

Perfection  has  at  last  surely  been  reached  in  talking 
machines.  The  latest  and  most  perfect  machine  has  just 
come  out.  It  is  loud  and  clear  and  reproduces  your  own 
or  any  voice  over  and  over  again  ;  speeches  from  the  most 
noted  statesmen,  songs  from  the  world's  greatest  singers, 
music  from  the  greatest  bands.  The  price  of  this  wonder- 
ful machine  is  but  $10.00,  and  it  affords  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  those  who  wish  to  give  public  entertainments. 
This  machine  is  now  controlled  by,  and  catalogue  and  full 
particulars  can  be  had  from,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago.  Just  cut  this  notice  out  and  send  to  them  for  a 
book  telling  all  about  it. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Mary  M.  Barnes,  wife  of 
General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  the  following  testament- 
ary provisions  were  made  : 

The  value  of  the  estate  is  estimated  at  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  main  portion  of  it  con- 
sists of  property  in  New  York.  The  testatrix  stated 
that  during  her  life  she  had  made  large  advances  to 
her  son.  Mr.  William  Sanford  Barnes,  and  on  that 
account  she  bequeathed  to  her  son,  Mr.  John  Win- 
throp  Barnes,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  and 
all  the  personal  property  in  the  family  residence  at 
821  Sutter  Street.  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  is 
given  a  life  interest  in  the  entire  residue  of  the 
estate.  At  his  death  it  is  to  go  in  equal  shares  to  the 
two  sons  before  named.  The  will  is  holographic, 
and  was  executed  in  this  city  May  3d,  1894.  It 
names  as  executors  three  brothers  of  the  deceased, 
Charles,  George,  and  Frederick  Gould. 

TIVOLiI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernbstink  Krhling.  -Proprietor  and  Managsr 

This  Evening,  Superb  Production  of   Planquette's  Opera 
Comique, 

-:-    RIP   VAN    WINKLE   -:- 

Great  Cast.     Beautiful   Scenery.     Correct  Costumes. 

Commencing  Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  18th, 

-:-     MOTHER     GOOSE     -:- 

Or  "  The  Strange  Adventures  of  Jack   and  Jill." 

The  Most  Perfect  Home  Production  Ever  Attempted. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  5Q  centg 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlandhr,  Gottlob&Co.  .Lessees  and  Managhrs 

Our  Great  Holiday  Attraction.  Two  Weeks,  Commencing 

Monday,  Dec.  13th.    Matinees  Saturday  Only. 

Hoyt's  Best.     The  Big  Show. 

-:-    A    MILK    WHITE    FLAG    -:- 

Produced  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Hoyt's  Theatre,  New 
York,  with  ail  the  Scenery,  Properties,  Costumes,  and 
Full  Brass  Band  on  the  Stage.   Fifty  People  in  the  Cast. 

Dec.  27th "At  Gay  Coney  Island. " 

obpheum! 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  December  13th. 

Prof.  Doherty's  Canine  Circus,  Introducing  Ten  Beauti- 
ful Snow-White  Poodles;  John  Kernell,  America's  Fore- 
most Irish  Singing  and  Talking  Comedian  ;  Mile.  Pepita 
Delara,  Chanteuse  Eccentrique ;  the  Six  Picchiani 
Sisters,  Direct  from  Moscow,  Sensational  Acrobats  ; 
Czita,  the  Violin  Virtuosi ;  Paulinetti  and  Piquo,  Char- 
acter Gymnasts ;  the  De  Filippis,  Eccentric  Dancers; 
Servais  Le  Rov,  Illusionist  and  Magician ;  Vesuviano 
Operatic  Quartet,  in  a  New  Repertoire. 

Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

TIVOLI  OPERA   HOUSE. 

Thursday,   Dec.    16th,   at  3:20   o'clock. 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Society. 

FRITZ  SCHEEL,  Musical  Director. 

Second    Symphony     Concert 

Programme  will  include 
The  Fifth  symphony— Beethoven. 

Prices,  including  reserved  seat,  SI. 50,  SI. 00,  75c. 
Seats  on  sale  at  Tivoli,  Monday  morning,  Dec.  13th. 

PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


Racing;  from  Monday,  Nov.  29ili  to  Saturdny, 
Dec.  11th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.     First  Race  at  2  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  a°d  1-15  p.  M.  Daily  : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Elei-tric  Car  Lines: 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 
F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary.  President. 

RACES  !         RACES  !        RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,   I897-T98,  beginning 
December  13th. 

Racing      Monday,       Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        (- 
Races    start  at  3:15   P.    M.   sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M.,  12:30,  1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  H.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC        laAILvATAY 
(  Via  Sansallto  Ferry.) 

Leave   San    Francisco,    commencing   Nov.  13,   1897. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  in.  ;   1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;  1:15 
p.  m. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


GALVANIZED   IRON. 

The  best  is  Apollo.  Soft, 
uniform,  workable.  Rolled  just 
right;  no  buckling;  perfectly 
flat. 

The  worker  is  at  his  best  with 
it.     Takes  less  time  besides. 

Every  sheet  and  part  of  a 
sheet  guaranteed.  Which  means: 
Return  for  any  defect  whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Decemuer   13,  if 


THE        ARGONAUT 


di 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Last  Week  of  Opera. 

But  a  few  more  performances  by  the  Italian  Grand 
Opera  Company  remain  to  be  given  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre.  "  Otello  "  will  be  sung  for  the  last  time  on 
Saturday  evening,  December  nth.  Sunday  night 
will  have  one  of  the  most  attractive  programmes  yet 
offered  by  this  company.  It  is  to  include  the  entire 
opera  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  the  third  act  of 
"  La  Boheme,"  with  its  magnificent  quartet  rendered 
by  Agostini,  Montanari,  Cioni,  and  Viccini.  and  the 
fourth  act  of  "  II  Trovatore."  Besides  these,  the 
orchestra  will  render  the  symphony  from  "  The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville  "  and  "  Fra  Diavolo." 

The  last  week  of  the  engagement  will  be  inaugu- 
rated on  Monday  night,  December  13th.  when  will 
be  sung  Puccini's  "  Manon  Lescaut."  This  opera 
will  be  repeated  at  the  matinee  on  Saturday.  On 
Tuesday  evening  "Trovatore"  will  be  sung.  The 
first  performance  by  this  company  of  "  Ernani  "  will 
be  given  on  Wednesday  night.  A  big  production  of 
"Aida"  is  announced  for  Thursday  and  Friday 
nights. 

An  event  of  more  than  unusual  interest  will  be  the 
first  production  in  this  country  on  Saturday  night, 
December  i8th,  of  the  new  one-act  opera,  "  Piccolo 
Hyde,"  the  opera  which  was  accorded  first  prize  at 
the  international  operatic  contest  recently  held  at 
Rome.  It  is  the  work  of  Cipollini,  and  the  music  is 
of  the  new  Italian  school,  of  the  order  which  has 
come  into  such  great  favor  of  late  with  the  success 
of  "Boheme,"  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  "  Pag- 
liacci,"  etc.  On  the  evening  of  the  presentation  of 
this  opera  a  grand  miscellaneous  bill  will  be  offered 
in  addition.  On  Sunday  night,  the  nineteenth,  the 
company  will  give  a  grand  farewell  bill. 


A  Popular  Hoyt  Farce. 
Charles  Hoyt's  familiar  farce- comedy,  "A  Milk 
White  Flag,"  will  be  the  attraction  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Monday  evening,  December  13th,  and  is 
to  remain  there  two  weeks.  As  most  theatre-goers 
know,  for  it  has  paid  more  than  one  visit  to  San 
Francisco,  "  A  Milk  White  Flag  "  is  a  satire  on  the 
militia,  and  much  of  the  fun  is  derived  from  the  ex- 
periences of  a  man  who  pretends  that  he  is  dead,  in 
order  that  the  militia  company  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber may  have  a  military  funeral  that  shall  eclipse  a 
similar  pageant  given  under  the  auspices  of  a  rival 
organization.  A  number  of  new  songs  and  gags 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  show  is  materially 
changed  from  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  cast  is  a 
long  one,  including  John  W.  Dunne,  George  Tall- 
man,  Frank  R.  Glenn,  W.  J.  Demming,  Frank 
Camp,  Richard  Garnella,  John  S.  Marble,  L.  J. 
Loring,  James  R.  Smith,  and  the  Misses  Mary 
Marble,  Lansing  Row*an,  Jobyna  Howland,  Sylvya 
Myrrdock,  Ada  Mansfield,  Alice  Holland,  Harris 
Merritt,  Louise  Rosa,  Edna  Barday,  and  Lillian 
Dane,  a  San  Francisco  girl. 


Picchiani  Sisters,  Czita,  Paulinetti  and  Piquo,  the 
De  Filippis,  Servais  Le  Roy,  the  illusionist,  and  the 
Vesuviano  Operatic  Quartet. 

The  Tivoli. 

Planquette's  melodious  opera,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle," 
was  put  on  at  the  Tivoli  last  Monday.  It  is  in 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  constant  gayety  of  "The 
Geisha,"  and  gives  much  more  opportunity  for  the 
members  of  the  stock  company  to  display  their  vocal 
ability.  The  cast,  which  is  an  unusually  lengthy 
one,  is  headed  by  Edwin  Stevens  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  and  he  shows  the  improvement  he  has 
made  as  an  actor  in  the  past  few  years.  Tillie 
Salinger  has  the  role  of  the  scolding  Gretchen, 
Edith  Hall  that  of  the  flirting  Katrina,  and  Florence 
Walcott  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the  role  of 
Meenie  in  the  last  act,  making  a  very  pretty  picture. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  house.  John  J.  Raffael  ap- 
pears in  the  first  and  last  acts  as  Derrick  von  Beek- 
man,  the  village  lawyer,  and  as  Hendrick  Hudson  in 
the  second  act.  Thomas  C.  Leary  is  Nick  Vedder 
in  the  first  two  acts  and  his  son  Jan  in  the  last.  Phil 
Branson  is  Peter  Stein,  the  school- master,  Arthur 
Boyce  is  the  first  lieutenant  to  Hendrick  Hudson — 
with  a  solo  that  is  encored  nightly — and  Robert  Dun- 
bar, Fred  Kavanagh,  and  Master  Jack  Robertson  fill 
out  the  cast. 

"Rip  Van  Winkle"  will  be  repeated  next  week 
until  Saturday  evening,  when  the  first  performance 
of  the  new  holiday  spectacle,  "  Mother  Goose  ;  or, 
The  Strange  Adventures  of  Jack  and  Jill,"  will  be 
given.  The  cast  will  include  all  the  principal  members 
of  the  stock  company,  with  a  specially  engaged  corps 
de  ballet  and  a  group  of  pretty  children.  As  regards 
scenery,  costumes,  and  accessories,  the  spectacle  will 
be  one  of  the  most  elaborate  ever  given  in  this  city. 
It  will  conclude  with  a  transformation  scene,  entitled 
"Our  Childhood's  Fancies,"  which  has  been  es- 
pecially painted  for  the  occasion  by  Oscar  L.  Fest. 

The  Frawleys  Coming  to  the  California. 

Upon  their  return  from  Honolulu,  where  a  brilliant 
season  is  now  in  progress,  the  Frawley  Company  will 
appear  at  the  California  Theatre  for  an  engagement 
limited  to  two  weeks,  as  the  company's  first  Eastern 
tour  will  commence  immediately  upon  its  conclusion. 

Three  excellent  plays  have  been  selected  for 
presentation  during  the  coming  engagement.  The 
opening  production  is  to  be  Augustin  Daly's  comedy, 
"The  Railroad  of  Love."  This  will  be  followed  by 
Bronson  Howard's  war-time  play,  "Shenandoah." 
Augustin  Daly's  comedy,  "  An  International  Match," 
is  also  announced  for  presentation.  Seats  for  the 
Frawley  season  will  be  ready  Thursday. 


The  Orpheum. 
The  leading  novelty  at  the  Orpheum  this  week  is 
the  gymnastic  act  of  Paulinetti  and  Piquo.  They 
come  out  on  the  stage  attired  in  dress-suits,  which  they 
remove  in  characteristic  manner,  the  more  serious 
member  of  the  team  removing  his  piecemeal  while 
standing  on  his  head  on  the  horizontal  bar,  and  the 
comic  member  being  yanked  out  of  his  while  doing 
the  giant  swing.  The  serious  member,  who  reveals  a 
well-muscled  and  very  symmetrical  figure  in  his  pink 
tights,  performs  a  number  of  clever  feats  on  the  hori- 
zontal bar,  the  strength  of  his  shoulders  and  arms  be- 
ing remarkable.  One  of  his  tricks  is  to  balance  him- 
self on  two  billiard-balls  resting  on  unsupported 
billiard-cues,  and  on  this  unstable  basis  he  grad- 
ually elevates  his  legs,  until  he  is  standing  on 
his  hands.  These  tricks  are  cleverly  parodied 
by  the  clown,  and  the  audience  fairly  gasps  at 
the  marvelous  strength  he  displays  before  it  dis- 
covers that  he  is  supported  by  an  invisible  wire  from 
the  flies.  The  Picchiani  Sisters  are  six  young 
-  women  who  come  on  attired  in  evening- dress,  throw 
aside  their  opera  cloaks,  and  reveal,  most  of  them, 
arms  and  torsos  that  would  do  credit  to  a  hired  man. 
Their  act  of  turning  somersaults  and  jumping  from 
each  others'  shoulders  is  not  novel,  but  their  intense 
earnestness  makes  it  interesting.  Wagers  are  being 
laid  as  to  whether  the  big  one  in  the  blue  gown  is  a 
man  or  a  woman.  Czita,  the  gypsy  violinist,  has 
nothing  of  the  gitaria  about  her  except  her  gowns  ; 
she  plays  familiar  airs  in  an  ordinary  manner,  and 
gives  the  intermezzo  from  "Cavalleria"  as  her 
piice  de  resistance.  The  De  Filippis,  who  were  at 
the  Tivoli  last  holiday  time,  conclude  the  perform- 
ance with  a  number  of  characteristic  dances. 

The  new-comers  next  week  are  John  Kernell,  one 
of  the  most  famous  talking  and  singing  Irish  come- 
dians on  the  American  stage  ;  Mile  Petita  Delara, 
an  eccentric  chanteuse ,  and  Professor  Doherty's 
canine  circus,  in  which  he  introduces  ten  snow-white 
poodles.     The  others  on  the  programme  will  be  the 


and  accordingly  concealed  it  about  her  person.  But 
she  had  offended  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  shop,  and 
he  took  his  revenge  by  sending  a  tip  to  the  United 
States  customs  authorities  at  El  Paso.  When  she 
returned  to  American  soil  and  declared  she  had  no 
dutiable  goods,  she  was  led  into  a  private  room  and 
searched,  and,  in  spite  of  her  tears  and  entreaties, 
the  handsome  new  silk  was  found  and  confiscated. 


'BINGS'S* 


IMPRESSIONS. 


Notes. 
The  Italian  Grand  Opera  Company  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  will  tour  through  the  North- West  after  its 
Baldwin  engagement. 

Jessie  Bartlett  Davis  has  announced  that  she  will 
retire  from  the  stage  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
tour  of  the  Bostonians. 

Stuart  Robson  has  not  visited  us  in  over  three 
seasons,  and  his  early  return  to  the  Baldwin  will  be 
marked  by  the  presentation  of  his  latest  successes. 

H.  A.  Blakemore,  who  was  a  member  of  the  origi- 
nal Frawley  Company,  will  re-appear  with  that  or- 
ganization during  its  California  Theatre  engagement. 

"The  Girl  from  Paris"  has  been  so  successful 
in  Boston  that  E.  E.  Rice  is  trying  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  extend  his  engagement  there  for  ten  addi- 
tional weeks.  The  piece  is  booked  to  appear  at  the 
Columbia. 

Matthews  and  Bulger,  a  couple  of  young  comedians 
who  have  a  reputation  as  well  for  song-writing,  are  at 
the  head  of  the  company  which  is  to  follow  "A 
Milk  White  Flag  "  at  the  Columbia.  Their  play  is 
called  "  At  Gay  Coney  Island." 

Marie  Barnard,  a  San  Francisco  singer  who  has 
been  studying  abroad  for  the  past  three  years  and 
has  appeared  professionally  in  Italy  and  London, 
made  her  American  debut  in  Philadelphia  last  Mon- 
day night  with  the  Damrosch-Ellis  company.  She 
sang  Brunhilde  in  "  Siegfried,"  with  Kraus,  Brewer, 
and  Bispam  in  the  cast,  and  acquitted  herself  very 
creditably. 

Maud  Adams  proved  herself  a  tremendous  favorite 
during  her  recent  engagement  at  the  Empire  The- 
atre. The  highest  sum  reached  by  the  receipts  of 
"Secret  Service"  in  a  single  week  was  $9,400. 
John  Drew's  top  notch  was  $11,000,  and  the  stock 
company  in  one  week  managed  to  go  him  $200 
better.  But  Miss  Adams's  last  week  in  that  theatre 
brought  in  the  remarkable  sum  of  $13,000. 

While  Mme.  Herrmann  was  playing  in  El  Paso, 
week  before  last,  she  crossed  over  into  Juarez, 
Mexico,  and  in  a  draper's  shop  bought  forty  yards  of 
fine  silk  to  be  used  in  a  new  serpentine  dance.  She 
was  told  she  could  easily  smuggle  it  across  the  line, 


"Johnnie  Billings  has  a  philosophical  turn  of 
mind,  if  such  a  trait  is  discernible  in  any  San  Fran- 
ciscan mentality."  said  the  tall  young  man  with  the 
foot-ball  hair  and  a  turn-down  collar. 

"  What's  '  Bings '  been  up  to?"  queried  his  short 
companion,  who  wore  a  rudimentary  cuff  around  his 
neck. 

"  Well,  1  made  the  discovery  last  night  when  I 
dined  with  him.  There  were  four  of  us,  who  had 
scarcely  stowed  our  legs  under  a  table  in  the  Grill 
Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  when  Bings  opened  up 
the  deeps  of  his  wisdom." 

"  What  a  bore  that  is  when  one  has  an  appetite  to 
look  after !  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  !  Bings  is  as  juicy  as  a  Palace 
Hotel  steak  and  as  appetizing  as  their  sauce piquante 
when  he  cuts  loose. 

"Some  people  haven't  the  taste  to  recognize  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it,"  he  began,  "  and  others 
know  what  they  want,  but  don't  know  where  to  get  it. 
Now  look  at  these  oysters.  A  dozen  as  divine  Points 
as  you  will  find  outside  of  their  Chesapeake  home, 
and  each  one  bathed  in  his  own  salt  tears.  Let's  be 
with  them  in  the  squeezing  of  a  lemon." 

"  I  don't  live  to  eat,"  continued  Bings,  "  but  as  I 
must,  let  it  be  in  the  proper  atmosphere.  I  am  as 
eupeptic  as  a  camel,  but  I  would  rather  be  served  by 
a  corybantic  horse  with  the  blind  staggers  than  in  a 
place  where  they  hold  a  daily  culinary  scramble 
match,  with  the  food  for  a  foot-ball.  Give  me  an 
elegant  room  like  this  :  the  silent  tread  of  waiters  ; 
the  subdued  hum  of  social  converse  and  an  exquisite 
service  all  combining  to  heighten  gustatory  pleasure 
and  inducing  the  peace  of  mind  that  aids  digestion." 

Then  it  was  a  question  of  soups.  "  Under  which 
King  Bezonian  ? "  said  Bings;  "speak  or  die!" 
And  as  we  left  it  all  to  him  he  chose  a  consommi 
velour. 

"There's  Sabean  odors  for  you,"  he  said,  as 
he  served  our  portions,  "wafted  from  the  spicy 
shores  of  Araby  the  Blest.  It  ought  to  be  eaten 
with  spoons  of  amber  set  with  jewels.  Once  a  man 
to  Paris  went  to  taste  their  soups.  He  knew  what 
he  wanted,  but  did  not  know  that  he  could  get  it 
right  here  in  the  Palace  Grill." 

"  This  French  soup  suggests  travel,  and  travel  the 
ocean,  and  the  ocean  fish.  I  am  for  a  flounder,  fresh- 
smelling  of  the  sea  and  broiled  as  you  can  only  find 
them  here.  The  imperious  seas  bred  that  strange 
monster,  and  yet  consummate  skill  has  made  his  deli- 
cate flesh  a  morsel  fit  for  the  table  of  the  gods. 
Now  take  this  entrie"  he  said,  as  the  waiter  placed 
before  us  chicken  croquettes  with  mashed  chestnuts. 
' '  My  mind  portrays  the  chef  as  I  taste  its  delicate 
flavor.  I  see  the  sunny  land  of  France  that  reared 
him  and  taught  him  to  beguile  the  sensitive  palate 
with  his  delicious  concoctions. 

"  But  a  truce  to  trifles.  Here's  weightier  matter. 
A  man  who  can  rule  a  roast  like  that  is  greater  than 
he  who  taketh  a  city— if  I  may  paraphrase.  I  like 
good  beef — well-cooked  and  lots  of  it.  That's  what 
dulls  my  wit,  perhaps.  Ceremony  is  all  the  sauce 
such  meats  need,  and  here  we  get  it.  You  can 
feed  in  many  places,  but  here  is  a  high  function 
enjoyed  in  a  social  atmosphere  which  stimulates 
the  spiritual  nature  while  it  nourishes  the  body." 

"Yes,"  said  the  pessimist  of  our  partii  carri, 
"but  most  of  us  have  to  regard  the  economies — the 
millionaires  are  a  minority." 

"  Economy  !  "  rejoined  Bings,  as  we  lingered  lov- 
ingly over  the  dessert ;  "  which  is  the  true  economy, 
to  eat  inferior  cuts  and  ill-cooked  dishes,  or  to  have 
the  best  the  world  affords  at  the  same  price  ?  1  say 
at  the  same  price,  for  if  you  know  how  to  order  you 
can  get  the  same  dinner  here  for  a  dollar  as  else- 
where, but  infinitely  better  prepared  and  better 
served.  If  you  don't  know  how  to  order  with  judg- 
ment, the  waiter  will  assist  you.  That's  a  part  of  his 
duty  here  and  a  part  of  his  instruction." 

"Yes,  but  think  of  the  wines,"  ventured  our 
economical  contingent.  "You  can't  squeeze  them 
into  your  dollar  here." 

"  Wine  is  a  luxury,"  returned  Bings,  and  must  be 
paid  for  as  such.  You  don't  have  to  use  it,  but  if 
you  do  you  find  champagnes  here  at  New  York 
prices,  and  California  wioes— well,  you  know  what 
they  cost. 

"  In  a  word,"  summed  up  Bings,  "  I  find  here  the 
best  at  reasonable  prices,  and  when  I  have  drained 
my  last  sip  of  coffee,  "blacker  than  ash -buds  in  the 
front  of  March,'  I  rise  and  say,  '  Fate  can  not  harm 
me,  I  have  dined  at  the  Grill  Room  of  the  Palace 
Hotel."  " 

Diamonds  and  Frames. 

Gems  in  artistic  mountings,  and  Frames  in  im- 
mense variety.  King,  Moss  &.  Company,  639  Market 
Street. 


$2,000  00 

Cream  of  Tartar  and  Soda — 
nothing  else. 

Schilling's  Best  baking  pow- 
der. 


^m 


Every  woman  wants  her  home 
to  be  pretty ;  every  pretty  thing 
you  add  to  it  makes  both  you 
and  home  dearer  to  her. 

There's  a  hint  in  the  picture — 
two,  in  fact ! 

The  desk  is  a  splendid  creation  in  the 
richest  quarter-sawed  oak. 

Boldly  carved  on  the  lid  are  two  snarling 
griffin-heads,  and  below  the  drawer  in  the 
base  is  a  shelf  for  a  few  preferred  books. 

Besides  desks  there  are  dress- 
ing tables  and  cheval  mirrors 
and  f.incy  chairs  and  tea  tables — 
all  as  Christmassy  as  holly  ber- 
ries. 


Come  when  you  like,  stay  as 
long  as  you  like — buy  if  you 
want  to. 


California   Furniture 
Company 


(N.  P.  COLE  &  CO.) 
1 17-123  Geary  St. 


Carpels 

Rugs 

Mattings 


OPEN    EVENINGS. 


BEAUTIFUL 


HOLIDAY 
GOODS 


-AT- 


S.  &  G.  GUMP 


Art    Store 

113  GEARY  STREET 


31    ! I 

MM* 


ROOS  BROS. 

27-37  Kearny  St. 

BOYS' 


USEFUL  House-Coats,  Mackintoshes, 

uni  mftV  Bath-Robes,  Overcoats, 

nULIUAT  Traveling-Rugs,  Ulsters, 

PRESENTS        Shawls,  Full-Dress  Suits, 

AND    CHILDREN'S    FINE   CLOTHING    A1SPECIALTY. 


Neckwear, 
Umbrellas, 
Hats, 
Gloves,  Etc. 


ES 


THE        ARGONAUT 


December  13,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  at  log- 
gerheads with  the  marriage  laws  of  their  country,  it 
seeras,  in  as  benighted  a  way  as  the  priesthood  of 
some  of  the  Spanish- American  republics.  Their  op- 
position to  the  remarriage  of  divorced  persons  re- 
ceived a  remarkable  though  diverting  exemplification 
a  fortnight  ago.  Miss  Leila  Bayard  Crooke,  a 
cousin  of  the  former  American  embassador,  was  to 
be  married  at  the  fashionable  church  of  St.  Mary 
Abbotts,  in  Kensington,  by  Canon  Grant,  who  came 
specially  from  Portsmouth  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
as  Canon  Pennefather,  the  vicar  of  the  church,  re- 
fused to  officiate.  Thirty  clergymen  gathered  in  the 
church  to  protest  against  the  ceremony,  as  the  bride- 
groom, Fitzroy  Lyon,  an  officer  of  the  First  Life 
Guards,  had  divorced  his  first  wife  ;  but  the  bridal 
party  never  appeared,  and  the  band  of  protesting 
clergymen  congratulated  themselves  on  a  glorious 
victory.  However,  they  learned  to  their  deep  chagrin 
later  that  while  they  had  been  wailing  at  St.  Mary 
Abbotts  the  ceremony  was  being  quietly  performed 
at  another  church  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The 
action  of  these  clergymen  has  caused  a  violent  con- 
troversy in  English  church  circles,  their  opponents 
contending  that  they  have  no  right  to  adopt  this  in- 
timidatory  attitude  against  the  performance  of  what 
is  a  legal  ceremony  under  both  the  Protestant  canon- 
ical law  and  the  civil  law  of  the  country. 


There  is  a  craze  for  the  four-leaved  clover  just  now. 
Fashionable  women  are  wearing  it  as  a  belt-buckle, 
as  a  watch-charm,  as  a  slick  pin,  as  a  pendant  to 
swing  from  neck,  bracelet,  or  chatelaine,  and  in 
other  ways.  Furthermore,  they  are  making  the  men 
of  their  acquaintance  adopt  the  fashion.  And  it  is  real 
clover  they  are  wearing,  too,  and  in  many  cases  one 
they  have  found  themselves.  Whether  the  ornaments 
bring  luck  to  their  owners  or  not  is  another  story. 
At  any  rate,  the  clovers  are  mounted  in  clover  fashion, 
and  are  exceedingly  pretty.  The  leaves  are  first  care- 
fully pressed,  and  are  then  mounted  on  either  white 
silk  or  satin.  This  is  then  incased  in  glass  or  crystal 
and  set  in  a  tiny  wire  of  gold  or  silver.  Sometimes  a 
tiny  red  bug  is  mounted  on  one  leaf.  The  ornaments 
vary  in  size  according  to  the  size  of  the  clover-leaf, 
and  the  shape  of  the  design  depends  upon  the  fancy 

of  the  purchaser. 

» 

A  pretty  New-Year's  custom  was  imported  from 
Russia  to  Paris  last  year,  and  it  will  soon  doubtless 
have  a  certain  degree  of  popularity  in  this  country. 
It  is  practiced  by  a  party  who  sit  up  to  watch  the  old 
year  out  and  the  new  year  in,  and  consists  of  each 
person  trying  to  write  a  wish  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
burn  the  paper  over  a  glass  of  wine,  let  the  ashes  fall 
into  the  glass,  and  drink  the  contents,  all  while  the 
clock  is  striking  twelve. 


The  circumstance  that  Ogden  Mills  has  a  bar  in 
his  country  house  near  New  York  has  caused  an  un- 
usual amount  of  chatter,  but  it  is  not  so  very  extra- 
ordinary. In  an  establishment  where  from  ten  to 
thirty  guests  are  constantly  on  hand,  the  demand  for 
various  kinds  of  mixed  drinks  is  necessarily  large, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  de- 
mand should  not  be  satisfied  in  a  regular  and  orderly 
way,  rather  than  spasmodically  and  uncertainly,  as 
would,  under  every-day  conditions,  be  the  case.  At 
Balmoral,  Queen  Victoria's  residence  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  there  is  no  bar,  bul  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  Englishmen  do  not  make  the  same  general 
use  of  mixed  drinks  that  we  do.  But  each  suite  of 
guest-rooms  has  a  sideboard  containing  liquors  of  all 
kinds — brandy,  whisky,  gin,  etc.,  lemons,  sugar,  and 
other  materials,  soda-water,  vichy,  apollinaris,  etc. — 
so  that  the  visitor  need  not  even  ring  his  bell  to  be 
supplied  with  creature  comforts.  Mr.  Mills's  idea  is 
a  far  better  one.  The  guest  rings  his  bell  when  he 
wants  a  drink,  and  it  is  brought.  There  is  no  display 
of  intoxicants  as  in  the  house  of  England's  queen, 
where  facilities  for  bibbing  are  as  much  fixtures  of 
one's  quarters  as  the  furniture  itself.  Of  course 
Ogden  Mills's  guests  do  not  line  themselves  up  along 
the  mahogany  and  all  take  a  drink  together  before 
marching  in  to  dinner.  It  is  merely  a  room  set  aside 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  compounding  drinks, 
and  not  a  place  for  rendezvous  and  carousal. 

Ballet-dancers,  when  they  rehearse,  wear  a  nonde- 
script costume  that  is  most  amusing,  consisting  of 
white  trousers  gathered  in  at  the  knee,  over  which 
are  their  flurry  tarlatan  skirts,  and  on  top  the  or- 
dinary waists  of  their  dresses.  Katherine  de  Forest 
recently  attended  a  ballet  rehearsal  in  Paris,  and 
sends  a  graphic  account  of  it  to  the  Bazar.  "A 
tailor-made  jacket  of  light  cloth,  worn  with  a  blue 
stock,  looked  oddly  enough,"  she  says,  "above  the 
fluffy  white  petticoats.  Half  the  girls  wore  cheap 
little  shirt-waists,  as  plain  as  those  of  an  American 
school-girl.  They  all  looked  young  and  simple, 
had  pretty  figures,  and  seemed  to  be  having  a  thor- 
oughly good  time.  Those  who  were  not  on  the 
stage  sat  seriously  in  the  boxes  and  knitted  or 
crocheted." 

The  most  exclusive  visiting  list  which  has  ever 
been  known  in  New  York  for  a  woman  of  conspicu- 
ous social  position  has  lately  been  announced,  and 
its  b>  jts  have  astonished  even  persons  who  know 
h  -t  the  growth  of  society  in  New  York  is  not  agree- 
'  .e   to  some  of  the   older  members.     To  limit  a 


visiting  list  to  thirty-five,  when  the  four-hundred  mark 
had  long  ago  been  abandoned,  is  regarded  as  excep- 
tionally courageous.  The  reasons  for  this  limitation 
are  so  clearly  stated,  however,  that  no  particular  cause 
for  offense  is  offered  to  the  most  sensitive  person. 
"  I  do  not  mean,"  the  woman  who  has  thus  decreased 
her  list  is  quoted  in  the  Sun  as  saying,  ' '  that  there 
are  only  thirty-five  persons  in  New  York  society 
whom  1  consider  fit  to  be  my  friends.  There  are 
many  more  who  are  entitled  to  that  by  culture  and 
family.  But  from  the  way  in  which  1  entertain  my- 
self I  do  not  care  to  go  to  houses  at  which  social 
functions  are  not  equally  elaborate.  I  have  found 
that  there  are  about  thirty-five  families  which  enter- 
tain in  such  a  way.  To  them  I  shall  limit  my  asso- 
ciation." 

The  up-to-date  girl  wears  no  fewer  than  eight  or 
ten  jingling  gimcracks  attached  to  her  chatelaine, 
and  the  consequent  din  in  any  place  crowded  with 
women  reminds  one  of  the  music  in  a  Chinese  the- 
atre. The  dangling  charms  consist  of  mirrors,  egg- 
shaped  powder-boxes,  scissors,  pencils,  court-plaster 
cases,  purses,  and  so  on.  The  favorite  material  in 
the  less  expensive  chatelaines  at  present  is  gun-steel, 
embellished  with  gilt.  The  effect  is  showy  and 
handsome.  Sterling  silver  treated  and  embellished 
in  many  different  ways  and  solid  gold  studded  with 
precious  stones  are  also  in  great  demand.  Paris  has 
just  sent  an  offspring  of  the  chatelaine  to  these 
shores  that  promises  (according  to  the  New  York 
Sun  J  to  be  the  fad  of  the  hour.  The  belt-catch  is 
made  of  sterling  silver,  gilded,  and  white  enamel.  It 
is  fastened  on  a  heavy  white  ribbon,  such  as  men's 
fobs  are  made  of.  and  from  the  end  of  this  ribbon 
dangles  a  single  charm.  It  is  a  cut-glass  whisky- 
flask  with  a  gilded  top  and  a  capacity  for  carrying 
about  two  drinks,  for  a  woman  who  is  used  to  taking 
pretty  stiff  ones,  or  four  for  one  who  merely  takes  a 
little  spirits  for  faintness  or  something  of  that  kind. 
"The  price  of  these  chatelaine  flasks,"  said  a  sales- 
woman, "is  from  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  fifteen 
dollars,  and  from  the  way  they  are  selling  I  think  the 
physicians  must  be  right  in  claiming  that  the  drink 
habit  is  increasing  among  women.  They  are  going 
h'ke  hot  cakes."  "They  are  just  the  thiog  to  wear  to 
a  football  game  on  a  cold  day,"  exclaimed  a  cus- 
tomer, "and  I'll  take  one — the  largest  size,  if  you 
please."  Not  every  woman  will  take  to  the  chatelaine 
flask,  but  all  womankind,  stout  and  thin,  tall  and 
short,  agrees  that  to  be  in  the  swim  at  all  one  must 
don  a  chatelaine  of  one  kind  or  another. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  V-a-s-e. 
From  the  madding  crowd  they  stand  apart, 
The  maidens  four  and  the  Work  of  Art ; 

And  none  might  tell  from  sight  alone 
In  which  had  Culture  ripest  grown — 

The  Gotham  Million  fair  to  see. 
The  Philadelphia  Pedigree, 

The  Boston  Mind  of  azure  hue. 

Or  the  soulful  Soul  from  Kalamazoo — 

For  all  loved  Art  in  a  seemly  way, 
With  an  earnest  soul  and  a  capital  A. 

*  *  »  *  *  * 

Long  they  worshiped  ;  but  no  one  broke 
The  sacred  stillness,  until  up  spoke 

The  Western  one  from  the  nameless  place, 
Who,  blushing  said  :  "  What  a  lovely  vase." 

Over  three  faces  a  sad  smile  flew, 

And  they  edged  away  from  Kalamazoo. 

But  Gotham's  haughty  soul  was  stirred 
To  crush  the  stranger  with  one  small  word. 

Deftly  hiding  reproof  in  praise, 

She  cries :  "  'Tis,  indeed,  a  lovely  vaze  !  " 

But  brief  her  unworthy  triumph  when 
The  lofty  one  from  the  house  of  Penn, 

With  the  consciousness  of  two  grandpapas, 
Exclaims  :  "  It  is  quite  a  lovely  vahs  ! " 

And  glances  round  with  an  anxious  thrill, 
Awaiting  the  word  of  Beacon  Hill. 

But  the  Boston  maid  smiles  courteouslee 
And  gently  murmurs :  "Oh,  pardon  me  ! 

'  I  did  not  catch  your  remark,  because 
I  was  so  entranced  with  that  charming  vaws  ! ' 
Dies  erit  prsegelida 
Sinistra  quum  Bostonia. 

—James  Jeffrey  Roche. 


Stokes — "Is  your  son  fond  of  golf?"  Pogis — 
' '  Fond  of  it  ?  I  should  say  he  was.  Why,  the  young 
rascal  actually  plays  it." — Boston  Transcript. 


Marshall  Bond,  who  is  well  known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco society,  is  now  in  the  Klondike  district,  and 
has  written  to  his  family  from  Dawson  City  under 
date  of  October  nth.  Among  other  things,  he  says  : 
"  We  have  a  cabin  with  the  New  York  Herald  corre- 
spondent. Great  scarcity  of  food  prevails,  and  we 
keep  ours  under  lock  and  key.  Flour  is  $100  a 
sack.  The  mines  have  not  started  working  yet.  | 
Gold  is  everywhere.  Gambling  runs  high.  Drinks 
cost  50  cents,  and  the  prices  of  all  commodities  are 
out  of  sight.  Good  order  is  maintained,  and  last 
night  twenty  additional  police  arrived.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  nice  women  in  the  town  and 
many  fine  fellows.  The  cabin  next  to  ours  is  occu- 
pied by  Augustus  Bowie,  of  San  Francisco,  the  well- 
known  mining  engineer.  He  tells  me  that  two 
French  army  officers,  who  are  on  a  year's  furlough, 
will  be  here  soon  from  down  the  river.  You  see  the 
kind  of  men  who  flock  here.  This  is  a  very  healthy 
country — dry  and  cold.  The  thermometer  has  stood 
ten  degrees  below  zero.  We  bought  a  hind-quarter 
of  beef  and  mutton  for  $1.25  per  pound.  It  is 
frozen  and  will  keep  all  winter.  I  could  sell  our  coal 
oil  at  $50  per  gallon  and  our  candles  for  $1  each." 


The  ..  .. 

Duxbak  Rainproof 


...Is  a  soft,  durable  fabric  which  turns 
water  like  «  duck's  back,  and  i-  especially 
suited  for  winter  dresses.  It  is  made  in  all 
shades  of  dress  goods,  and  every  yard  of 
the  genuine  is  stamped  011  the  back  with 
the  letters     ..     .. 


S.  H.  &  M. 


A  Pair  «f  Glasses 

Perfectly  fitted  a^d  adjusted, 
stylish  ir\  &[\r\earaf\ce,  moderate  ir\ 
|\nce  with  r\nv i le ge  of  subsequent 
MitTirxg  o.r\d  exchange. 
In  solid  gold  mountings  from  $4  ?? 

Parisian  make  By  Lemaire.etc  . 
iH  alUmiNlJm.Pearl  or  Leather,  for  ladies 

OR  QEf^TL Ef-IEM 

pearlanogold  Opera  Glasses  from  553?° 

A"  Game r a     * 

We  are  the  Agents  for  the 
Kodak  ,  Bulls  Eye  ,  Pre  mo;  - 

POCO  AND    ADLAKE    cameras     ^ 

ALL  OF  WHICH  MAKE  FINE  PHOTOS     — -  >| 

We  DEVEiOP.PRINTAND  FINISH  PICTURES  MADE  WITH  ANY  CAMERA 

Instruction  Free-  Kodaks  from$>4ocroft25°? 

Lorgnettes,OperaGlass  Holders,  Microscopes,, 
Race  and  Marine  Glasses, Magic  Lanterns  ,  Ther-' 
mometers,Barometers,Compasses  etc. 

Opticians 


PhOTO&RAPhiC    5uppUES 
Scientific    Instruments. 


542  Market  St. 

UNDER    CHRONICLt    BUILDING. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  EN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Among-  the  many  great  Financial  Corporations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  none  rank  higher  than  the 

FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  GO. 

Itg  Agents  are  found  throughout  America,  and  its  Record  for 
Prompt  and  Equitable  Settlement  of  All  Honest  Losses  Is  Firmly  Established 


D.  J.  Staples,  President 
J.  B.  Levison,  Marine  Sec'y 


Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President 
Louis  Wbinmann,  Asst.  Sec'y 


E.  Faymonville,  ad  V.-Pres.,  Sec'y 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  General  Agent 


T 


Lislentr — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Otktr  Listtntr — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.     Rombikb  sends  'em  to  him." 

nnurivrifl  Press-Cuttlng  Bureau  will  send 
nUHlLlht  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
yon  want  to  be  "  np  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  yonr  notices.  Hknry  Rombikb,  139] Fifth 
Avenae,  New  York. 
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It  wasn't 

"  trusting  to  luck  " 

that 

made  Evans' 

the 
Ale  of  to-day, 
but— 

in  years  of  unceasing  labor, 
expense,  and  experimenting. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


STORYETTES. 


adult?-  -- 
'  for  prick! v  heat  and 
chafing.  Delightful  after 
sha\  inp.  Recommend- 
ed by  all  physicians. 

At  druggists  or  by  mail- 
price  25  cts.    Sample  free. 
Take  no  substitutes. 
Gerhard  Menncn  Co. 
ad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOGiETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus »  2,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1806 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  E.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A,  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  E.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dee.  31,  1896 833,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,594,504 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Ires.         E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

,T       ,,    ,  (Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  York JTheBankofNewYork.N.B.A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

„,-  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Chicago J  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Dlsconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Eank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sntter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadswobth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Casnier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HABTFOED. 
Capital    Paid  Up,   81,000,000;    Assets,   83,300,- 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COI.r-N  M.  BOTD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

AXX    THE    NEWS 

PARI     OF    THE    TIME, 

AND     SOME    PAPERS 

GIVE    PART     OF    THE    NEWS 

All,     OF    THE    TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY    PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL   THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  12010s $6.00 

"         "  "  "  6  "     3.00 

"        "  "  "  3  "     1.50 

"         "  "  "  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

WeeklyCall 12  "     1.50 

"    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


A  man  who  owned  a  small  country  newspaper  in 
Central  New  York  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a  vacation,  and  having  fixed  upon  the 
place  to  "  put  in  the  time,"  wrote  the  president  of  a 
railroad  for  a  pass.  In  recommendation  of  his  paper 
he  said  :  "  My  paper  has  a  wide  circulation  ;  it  goes 
everywhere,  in  fact  I  have  hard  work  to  keep  ii  from 
going  to  h 1 "     He  got  the  pass. 

The  famous  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  the  hero- 
ine of  Gibbon's  ludicrous  declaration  of  love,  when, 
mistaking  her  admiration  for  his  history  for  admira- 
tion of  his  obese  person,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  from 
which,  upon  his  rejection,  he  was  unable  to  rise! 
Indeed,  so  monstrous  was  his  unwieldiness  that  it  was 
only  with  the  help  of  two  other  women,  summoned 
'for  this  romantic  purpose,  that  the  lady  could  get 
him  again  upon  his  feet. 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  at  a  supper  ^iven  in  his  honor 
by  the  Arts  Club  of  Manchester  recently,  said  that 
shortly  after  Lord  Tennyson  had  been  elevated  to 
the  peerage  the  actor  remarked  :  ' '  Look  here, 
Tennyson,  I  can't  call  you  lord."-  Said  Tenny- 
son :  "  I  can't  help  it  ;  I  only  did  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  boy."  Sir  Henry  added  dryly  that  he  "rather 
thought  this  anecdote  would  not  be  found  in  the  re- 
cently published  life  of  Lord  Tennyson." 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


While  Sherman  was  "out  in  the  air"  between 
Atlanta  and  the  sea,  rations  sometimes  got  a  little 
short ;  but  the  men  were  good-natured  about  it. 
One  day  an  officer  found  a  soldier  eating  a  per- 
simmon that  he  had  picked  up,  and  cried  out  to  him, 
"  Don't  eat  that ;  it's  not  good  for  you  I "  "  I'm  not 
eatin'  it  because  it's  good,"  was  the  reply;  "I'm 
tryin"  to  pucker  up  my  stomach  so  as  to  fit  the  size  of 
the  rations  Uncle  Billy  Sherman's  a-givin'  us." 

An  English  attorney- general,  Scott  by  name,  once 
made  so  impassioned  an  appeal  to  an  Old  Bailey 
jury,  assuring  them  that  his  reputation  was  the  only 
inheritance  he  could  leave  his  children,  and,  with 
God's  help,  he  would  leave  it  unimpaired,  that  Mit- 
ford,  the  solicitor-general,  was  moved  to  tears.  Some 
one  remarked  on  this  display  of  emotion  to  Horrv: 
Tooke.  "  He's  crying,"  said  that  worthy,  "  to  think 
how  small  an  inheritance  Scott's  children  will  have  1 " 


At  a  Xew  England  Society  dinner  some  years  ago, 
Mark  Twain  had  just  finished  a  piquant  address 
when'  Mr.  Evarts  arose,  shoved  both  of  his  hands 
down  into  his  trousers  pockets,  as  was  his  habit,  and 
laughingly  remarked:  "Doesn't  it  strike  this  com- 
pany as  a  little  unusual  that  a  professional  humorist 
should  be  funny?"  Mark  Twain  waited  until  the 
laughter  excited  by  this  sally  had  subsided,  and  then 
drawled  out:  "Doesn't  it  strike  this  company  as  a 
little  unusual  that  a  lawyer  should  have  his  hands  in 
his  own  pockets  ?  " 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Depew  and  Horace  Porter 
took  a  little  pleasure  trip  to  Europe  together.  Soon 
after  their  return  home  they  met  at  a  large  banquet  at 
the  Brunswick.  Of  course  the  incidents  of  their  trip 
afforded  each  of  them  abundant  material  for  fun- 
making.  "I  never  knew  how  stingy  Depew  really 
was,"  said  General  Porter,  "  until  I  crossed  the 
ocean  with  him.  Why,  gentlemen,  he  didn't  offer  to 
buy  a  bottle  of  wine  during  the  trip."  "  What  was 
the  use  of  my  buying  wine?"  retorted  Depew, 
"  when  I  could  have  Porter  for  nothing." 


In  a  certain  case,  Mr.  Babson  was  a  young  lawyer 
of  a  Western  town,  while  the  opposing  counsel,  Mr. 
Carter,  was  a  much  better  known  attorney  of  a 
neighboring  city.  Mr,  Babson  was  addressing  the 
jury,  and  having  explained  a  point  of  law  to  the 
jurors,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Carter  with  the  words  : 
' '  Isn't  that  right  ? "  Mr.  Carter  thought  that  he 
had  a  very  verdant  subject  on  his  hands,  and,  with  a 
smile  of  conscious  superiority,  replied  :  "  I  have  an 
office  in  C. ,  and  if  you  have  any  legal  problems  that 
you  desire  to  have  solved,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  en- 
lighten you,  for  a  financial  consideration."  Not  in 
the  least  abashed,  Mr.  Babson  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  ten-cent  piece  and  held  it  out  toward  Mr.  Carter 
with  the  words  :  "  Here,  tell  us  what  you  know  and 
hand  back  the  change."  In  the  roar  of  laughter 
which  followed  the  court  joined. 


The  Mexican  Lynching. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  November  30,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  always  feel  as  if  my  loy- 
alty to  law  and  order  had  been  renewed  and  strength- 
ened after  I  have  read  one  of  your  vigorous,  forcible 
editorials  on  the  subject  of  lynch-Iaw. 

In  this  land  of  manhood  suffrage,  of  representative 
law-making  bodies,  of  courts  of  justice,  wherein 
every  man  charged  with  crime  is  guaranteed  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  of  bis  peers,  no  good  or 
even  plausible  excuse  can  be  given  for  the  violation 
of  the  law  by  lynching. 

I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  read,  in  your  last  issue, 
your  words  of  approval  touching  the  conviction  of 
the  lynchers  of  the  miscreant  who  attempted  the  life 
of  Porfirio  Diaz,  president  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

However  disgraceful  as  are  such  outbursts  of 
blood-thirsty  passion  in  this  country,  if  the  reports 
of  that  affair  printed  in  the  papers  are  true,  we  as  a 
people  have  never  yet  been  subjected  to  the  humili- 
ating scenes  there  enacted.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  mob  of  lynchers  in  America  was  ever  led  by 
officers  who  were  sworn  to  uphold  the  law.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Mexican  police  were  the  leaders 
o:  the  lawless  gang  on  that  occasion. 

It  is  true  our  officers  do  not  always  resist  the  mob 
on  such  occasions  as  vigorously  as  they  should,  but 
they  do  not  lead  or  assist  the  law-breakers,  as  did 
the  condemned  Mexican  officers.  And,  much  as  I 
approve  of  the  punishment  of  those  lynchers,  I,  for 
one,  do  not  wish  to  see  American  officers  of  the 
peace  "  Mexicanized."    Yours,  truly, 

Boyd  J.  Tallman, 


"Do  you  consider  the  electoral  college  a  desirable 
institution  ?  "  inquired  the  man  whose  mind  is  on  the 
nation.  "Well,"  remarked  his  nervous  friend,  "I 
can't  help  admiring  it  for  the  fact  that  I  never  yet 
heard  of  an  electoral  college  yell." — Washington 
Star. 


Right  chimney,  good  lamp. 
Wrong  chimney,  bad  lamp. 
Besides  breaking. 
Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburth  Pa 


Gold  spectacles  or  eye  glasses 
make  acceptable  holiday  gifts. 
We  fit  the  proper  lenses 
without  additional  charge  after 
the  holidays. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


EAGLESON  &  GO. 

The  Largest  Retail 

Dealers  of  Men's 
Furnishing  Goods  in  the 

UNITED    STATES 

Having  Six  Stores  and 
a  Shirt  Factory. 

GREAT   sale 

Of  Underwear,  Hosiery, 
and  Fine  Holiday 
Neckwear,  Gloves, 
Suspenders,  etc.,  etc. 

748  and  750  MARKET  STREET, 
242  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


Reputations  Made  in  a  Day 

Are  precious  scarce.  Time  tries  the  worth  of  a  man  1 
or  medicine.  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters  is  a  forty- 
five  years'  growth,  and  like  those  hardy  lichens  that 
garnish  the  crevices  of  Alaska's  rocks,  it  flourishes 
perennially,  and  its  reputation  has  as  firm  a  base  as 
the  rocks  themselves.  No  medicine  is  more  highly 
regarded  as  a  remedy  for  fever  and  ague,  bilious  re-  , 
mittent,  constipation,  liver  and  kidney  disorders, 
nervousness  and  rheumatism. 


2,000.000 


St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  claim  to  be  pre- 
ventative as  well  as  curative.  The  claim  has  been 
recognized  for  over  fifty  years. 


Harmless 
Rubber- Tipped 
Arrow  Qame.  0(!  Fl , 

Best  Psirior  Game  ^lade. 
Make,  a  Splendid  Gift. 
Popular  Throughout  the 
Civilized  World. 
//  vovr  dealer  hasn't  tt  tend 
us  mail  order 


DrifO    of  Game  (.ornplet*    -  H*rml«ij  Ptirol.  Taj-    *-i 
rllUC    get.  3  Butber-Tlpped  Arrows,  pott-pald.    $  I 

bio  tiiscovyrro  aqknts. 

*  Or  set  d  to  ELASTIC  TIP  CO.,  735  Market  St. 

-  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St.  1        Bvston.       Chicago.       San  Francisco. 


After  your  shoes  have  had  a  soar- 
ing, Vici  Leather  Dressing  not  only 
gives  them  a  beautiful  lustre,   but 

2  softens   the   leather  and    prevents 

3  cracking. 

I      VICI 

I  Leather  Dressing] 

5  gives  new  life  to  old  leather.    Best  ' 

\  for  children's  shoes,  women's  shoes, 

\  men's   shoes — best    for  any  kind  of 

5  leather.   Prepared  by  the  ma- 

5  kers  of  the  famous  Vici  Kid. 

5  Sold  by  all  dealers.    A  valuable  Dlas-  «=. 

J  rrated   book  about  yonr  aboea   and    >|\      j' 

jf  their  care,  mailed  free.  S     Q     Q 

J  ROBERT  H.  FOEBDERER,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   8 
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casH  STORE 

Market  Street    Ferry,   S.   FM   Cal. 
KLONDIKE    SPECIALS. 

Folding  Rockers  (ask  for  circular) $10.00,  512.00 

Yukon  Folding  Stoves  (new) $6.oo,  $7.50 

Yukon  Camp  Stoves,  best $3-75.  $5-°o 

l.arge  Fur  Sleeping  Blankets $12.00 

Evaporated  Potatoes,  warranted,  to  the  trade. 
Canned  Fniiu  and  Meats  of  best  quality.  Heavy 
wearing  .  Send  for  pamphlet  on  the  Klon- 
dike  free. 

OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

-,T:.AiIsHJP    COMPAQ-. 

t'OR  JAP  AX  AUD  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  O?  SA1 
Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 
at  1  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  K0NG> 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Gaelic Tnesday,  December  7 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  December  38 

Belgic. (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  January  lo 

Coptic Thursday,  February  3 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  comer  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBES,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.,  Dec.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  9  a.  m.,  Dec.  2,  7, 
12,  17,  22,  27,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Pomona,  1  p.  u., 
Dec.  3,  7,  ir,  15,  20,  24,  28,  Jan.  1,  5,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  31. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m„  Dec. 
4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  m.,  Dec.  2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26, 30,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  it.,  second  of  each  month. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

BMUIfl      S.  S.  Australia  forHon- 

■  MlllL  olulu    oclv.  Tuesdav.   Decem- 
fc"  •  "m  ber  28th,   at  3  ?.  M.    Special 
j^-"77"--\     party  rates. 

§IEu015l1lp-      Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

©PR^ffe"*'    Ja,mary 
J.  D.  SpreckelS  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis Dec.  15 

Paris Dec.  22 

St.  Paul Dec.  29 

RED   STAR   LINE. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 

Wednesday. 

Noordland Dec.  15 

Friesland Dec.  22 

Kensington Dec.  29 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609  Market  St..  Grand   Hotel  Bldg. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— QFEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  13  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don in  .T-  hours. 

TEUTONIC Dec.  15....  Jan.    12. ...Feb.    9 

BRITANNIC Dec.  22.... Jan.    19. ...Feb.  16 

MAJESTIC Dec.  29. ...Jan.  26 Feb.  23 

GERMANIC Jan.     S....Feb.     2. ...Mar.     2 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent,  New  York; 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent,  Chicago. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  ^13  Market 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steams'-  i 
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The  Friday  Night  Club. 
The  Friday  Night  Club  held  its  first  meeting  of 
this  season  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
December  loth.  The  ball-room  was  very  attractively 
decorated  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  snow- 
white  canvas.  The  number  of  those  in  attendance 
was  about  two  hundred,  and,  of  course,  all  of  the 
principal  debutantes  were  present.  Huber's  orchestra 
played  for  the  dancing,  a  number  of  the  selections 
having  been  brought  out  from  New  York  by  Mr. 
Greenway.  An  elaborate  supper  was  served  at  mid- 
night, after  which  dancing  was  continued  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  Terpsichoreans. 

The  members  of  the  Terpsichoreans  held  their 
first  meeting  of  this  season  last  Wednesday  evening 
at  Native  Sons'  Hall.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present.  Huber's  orches- 
tra played  for  the  dancing,  which  commenced  at  nine 
o'clock  and  continued  until  midnight.  A  buffet 
supper  was  served  under  the  direction  of  Wheeler. 
The  affair  was  a  success  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  is  looked  forward  to 
anxiously  by  all  who  were  present. 

The  chaperons  of  the  evening  were  Mrs.  Charles 
Mcintosh  Keeney,  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  Mrs. 
T.  Z.  Blakeman,  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton,  Mrs.  C. 
N.  Ellinwood,  Mrs.  Patton.  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll, 
Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee,  and  Mrs.  Bruce. 


The  Pond  Dinner-Party. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond  gave  a  dinner-party  last  Thurs- 
day evening  at  her  residence,  1019  California  Street, 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst.  Those  who 
were  invited  to  meet  her  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving 
M.  Scott,  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crittenden 
Thornton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Sherwood,  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  Miss  Minnie  Mc- 
Neil. Mr.  W.  F.  Goad,  and  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Quay. 

The  Winslow  Matinee  Tea. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow  gave  a  delightful 
>ir>'jnee  tea  last  Tuesday  at  her  home,  1801  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  and  hospitably  entertained  many  of 
her  friends.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  «I  J^hn 
P.  Jones.  The  hours  of  the  reception  were  from 
four  until  six  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Winslow  was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney, 
Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Whitney,  the 
Misses  Sprague,  the  Misses  Ella  and  Therese  Mor- 
gan, Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry, 
Miss  May  Hoffman,  and  Miss  Delia  Davidson. 

An  Artists'   Dinner. 

A  number  of  local  artists  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Bohemian  Club  last  Wednesday  evening.  Mr.  H. 
S.  Bloomer  presided,  and  several  toasts  were  given 
and  responded  to.  Measures  were  taken  to  form  an 
organization  of  artists  within  the  club,  to  be  known 
as  the  League  of  Bohemian  Club  Artists,  or  by 
some  name  of  that  significance. 

The  gentlemen  present  were  Mr.  H.  R.  Bloomer, 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Robinson,  Mr.  Amedee  Joullin, 
Mr.  Fred  Yates,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Strong,  Mr.  Gordon 
Ross,  Mr.  H.  S.  Fonda,  Mr.  Solly  Walter,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Judson,  Mr.  L.  P.  Latimer,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Mathews,  Mr.  H.  J.  Breuer,  and  Mr.  Chris  Jorgen- 
sen. 

The  Bohemian  Club  Art  Exhibition. 
The  Bohemian  Club  exhibition  of  works  by  artist 
members  was  closed  on  Wednesday  after  having 
been  open  through  a  most  successful  week.  More 
than  two  hundred  pictures  were  hung,  each  an  excel- 
lent example  of  its  maker's  skill.  There  were  eight- 
een paintings  entered  in  competition  for  the  club 
prize  of  two  hundred  dollars.  Am£d£e  Joullin's 
"  Presidio  Sand  Dunes"  was  voted  by  the  members 
to  be  the  successful  painting,  and  it  will  be  added 
to  the  club's  permanent  collection.  "  A  Monterey 
Moonlight,"  by  Charles  Rollo   Peters,  was  next  in 
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favor.  The  contestants  were  Amedee  Joullin,  Charles 
Rollo  Peters,  Frederic  Yates,  Charles  D.  Robinson, 
John  A.  Stanton,  Gordon  Ross,  J.  W.  Clawson,  C. 
Chapel  Judson,  H.  J.  Breuer.  Meyer  Straus,  H.  R. 
Bloomer,  and  Henry  Stuart  Fonda. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Ernestine  Shannon  Haskell 
and  Mr.  John  Charles  Adams,  of  Oakland,  will  take 
place  on  Thursday  evening,  December  i6th,  at  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church.  The  bride-elect  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Haines  Haskell, 
who  reside  at  the  corner  of  California  and  Webster 
Streets.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Van  Ness  Seminary 
and  the  Hamlin  School,  and  is  very  popular  in 
society  circles.  Mr.  Adams  is  the  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Edson  Adams,  of  Oakland.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Savings  Bank  and 
of  the  Union  National  Bank  and  the  California  De- 
velopment Company.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College  and  a  member  of  the  University  Club. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Emily  Mary  Potter  and  Mr. 
Francis  Lester  Hawks  Noble  took  place  at  Christ's 
Church,  in  Philadelphia,  on  November  27th.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  il. 
Potter.  She  passed  several  months  here  about  three 
years  ago.  Mr.  Noble  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  staff  of  the  Examiner  in  this  city,  but  lat- 
terly has  been  connected  with  the  Journal  of  New 
York  city.  He  is  a  bright  and  interesting  writer,  and 
has  many  friends  in  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Carrie  Lawrence  Gould  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Parsous  Tuggle  will  take  place  at  half- 
past  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening,  December 
22d,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride 's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  O.  Gould,  904  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
There  will  be  a  reception  afterward  from  nine  until 
eleven  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  will  give  a  ball  early  in  January 
at  her  residence  on  Taylor  Street,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Susan  Blanding,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Antoine  Borel  will  give  a  ball  next  month  at 
her  residence  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Borel. 

Mrs.  Nat  T.  Messer  will  introduce  her  debutante 
daughter,  Miss  Marie  Messer,  by  giving  an  enter- 
tainment, comprising  a  series  of  beautiful  tableaux 
and  a  ball,  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista  on  Monday 
evening,  December  20th.  Elaborate  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  affair. 

The  first  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will  be 
held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 24th.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  will  act  as 
leader. 

The  next  party  of  the  Terpsichoreans  will  be  held 
at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  the  evening  of  January  5th. 
The  first  of  the  series  of  Cinderella  Dances  will  be 
held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
December  22d.  The  other  two  meetings  will  be  on 
the  evenings  of  January  26th  and  February  9th. 

Mrs.  Richardson  Clover  will  give  a  juvenile  fancy- 
dress  party  this  afternoon  at  her  residence  on  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Marie  McKenna  will  soon  be  introduced  to 
society  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  a  tea  which  her 
parents,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna,  will  give 
at  their  residence. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  are 
making  elaborate  preparations  for  their  fete  on  New- 
Year's  Eve.  The  feature  of  the  evening  will  be  a 
travesty  on  the  Chinese  play,  "The  First  Bom." 
The  original  scenery  used  at  the  Alcazar  has  been 
secured.  The  libretto  and  music  promise  to  be  both 
amusing  and  interesting.  After  the  entertainment, 
there  will  be  a  ball  and  an  elaborate  supper. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  an 
entertainment  and  a  ball  at  the  club  house  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue  on  New- Year's  Eve.  A  farce  entitled 
"  Little  Bo- Peep  "  will  be  presented. 

Miss  Heynemann  will  be  at  home  to  her  friends  on 
Saturday,  December  nth,  and  on  Monday,  December 
13th,  from  one  until  five  o'clock,  at  the  Art  Students' 
League,  8  Montgomery  Avenue. 

Miss  Gertrude  Palmer  made  her  d£but  in  society 
last  Saturday  afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  her  mother, 
Mrs.  George  H.  Palmer,  at  her  residence,  corner  of 
Steiner  and  Jackson  Streets.  They  were  assisted  in 
receiving  by  Miss  May  Palmer,  Miss  Marie  Messer, 
Miss  Katbxo  Burton,  Miss  Florence  Stone,  Miss 
Reede  Hutchins,  Miss  Mattie  Edwards,  Miss  Mabel 
Bacon,  Miss  Florence  de  Long,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Bruce.  Several  hundred  of  their  friends  called  be- 
tween the  hours  of  five  and  seven  o'clock  and  were 
hospitably  entertained.  After  the  tea  a  dinner  was 
given,  at  which  the  young  ladies  who  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving were  present,  in  addition  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  M.  Pickering,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  Edwin  McAfee,  Mr.  Franklin  Brooke,  Mr. 
George  Lewis,  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Harold  Smith, 
Mr.  Percy  King,  Mr.  Joseph  King,  Mr.  Aylelt  Cot- 
ton, Mr.  Langdon  Easton,  and  Mr.  Percy  Jones. 
Afterward  several  hours  were  passed  in  dancing. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  has  sent  out  cards  for  a 
dancing- party,  to  take  place  Wednesday,  December 
15th.     It  is  in  honor  of  her  guest,  Miss  Champion. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalon  Long  and  Mrs.  Mark  L. 
Requa  gave  a  niatinee  tea  last  Saturday  at  "  High- 
lands," the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  in 
Piedmont  They  were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs. 
Requa,  Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mrs.  George  W. 
McNear,  Jr.,  Miss  Lizzie  Watt,  Miss  Annie  Herrick, 
Miss  Booth,  Miss  Ethel  Moore,  Miss  Pringle,  Miss 
Florinne  Brown,   Miss   Miller,    Miss   Palmer,   Miss 


Jessie  Glascock,  Miss  Mhoon,  and  the  Misses  Lucy 
and  Alice  Moffitt. 

Mrs.  William  Thomas,  Miss  Thomas,  and  Miss 
Helen  Thomas  entertained  a  large  number  of  their 
friends  very  pleasantly  last  Wednesday  afternoon  by 
giving  a  tea  at  their  residence,  2614  Pacific  Avenue, 
from  four  until  six  o'clock.  A  string  orchestra 
played  during  the  afternoon,  and  light  refreshments 
were  served.  The  hostesses  were  assisted  in  receiv- 
ing by  Miss  Morgan,  Miss  Therese  Morgan,  Mi^s 
Mary  Bell  Gwin.  Miss  Hopkins,  Miss  Edna  Hop- 
kins, and  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness. 

Mrs.  Gaston  M.  Ashe  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Sat- 
urday at  her  home  on  Leavenworth  Street,  and  en- 
tertained several  hundred  of  her  friends  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  seven  o'clock.  Mrs.  Ashe  was 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ashe.  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Leontine 
Blakeman,  Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood,  Miss  Gertrude 
Carroll,  Miss  Marie  Wells,  the  Misses  Borel,  and 
Miss  Genevieve  Peters,  of  Stockton. 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Lathrop  gave  a  juvenile  party  last 
Monday  afternoon  at  her  residence,  2703  California 
Street.  She  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Lathrop  Stanford,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Widman,  Mrs. 
Frederick  McWilliams.  Mrs.  Maroni,  and  Miss 
Trevor.  About  forty  children  were  very  pleasantly 
entertained. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  gave  a 
dancing-party  last  Tuesday  evening  in  the  hop-room. 
Quite  a  number  of  their  friends  from  the  city  were 
present,  and  the  evening  was  pleasantly  passed. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.,  gave  a 
matinee  tea  recently  at  their  residence,  on  Eighteenth 
Street,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  their  youngest  daughter,  Miss  Sarah 
Walker. 

The  Misses  Isabel  and  Marie  McKenna,  daughters 
of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna,  were  among 
the  guests  at  a  dinner-party  given  recently  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  Mrs.  Alger  at  their  residence  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Blunt,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Blunt,  Fifth 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  entertained  the  St.  Cecelia  So- 
ciety recently  at  her  residence  at  Fort  Wadsworth. 
A  number  of  literary  and  musical  selections  made  the 
afternoon  pass  very  pleasantly. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  was 
brightened  on  December  3d  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter. 

A  daughter  was  born  to  the  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Albert  A.  Ackerman,  U.  S.  N.,  in  this  city  on  No- 
vember 20th. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  met  with  a  painful  acci- 
dent last  Tuesday  at  her  residence  in  New  York  city, 
which  resulted  in  an  injury  to  her  eye  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  a  serious  nature.  While  a  workman 
was  engaged  in  hanging  some  draperies  in  her  home, 
a  tack  dropped  into  her  eye. 

The  Eureka  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children 
will  give  an  entertainment  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  30th.  The  entertain- 
ment will  comprise  a  number  of  musical  and  literary 
selections  by  some  of  our  best  local  artists.  This  is 
a  very  deserving  charity  and  is  worthy  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  ever  generous  public.  The  price  of  the 
tickets  is  one  dollar,  and  they  may  be  obtained  at  the 
hall  on  the  evening  of  the  entertainment. 

Entertainments  will  be  given  at  the  California 
Theatre  on  January  3d,  4th,  and  5th  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Childrens'  Hospital  and  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  This  is  a  very  worthy  charity,  and  is  de- 
serving of  patronage  from  the  public. 

Something  for  the  Holidays. 

A  pretty  suggestion  for  a  holiday  gift  is  a  mono- 
gram die  and  an  assortment  of  note-papers  done  in 
delicate  water-colors.  Cooper  &  Co.,  the  Art  Sta- 
tioners, have  a  number  of  very  select  styles.  Special 
care  is  given  to  this  line  of  work,  but  orders  must  be 
left  early  to  insure  completion. 


Hygienic  Underwear. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober,  of  34  Geary  Street,  has  a  full  line 
of  underwear — ladies  and  childrens — at  popular 
prices.  Gertrude  knit  .baby  outfits,  hosiery,  and 
sanitary  towels. 


Five  dollars  is  a  popular 
sum  to  expend  for  a  holiday 
gift.  It  will  buy  one  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company's 
cameras.      Instruction  free. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


HOTEL  BELLA  VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

3IKS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First- class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


N.  W.  Cor.  Sutter  and  Hyde  Sts. 

Is  now  open  to  receive  guests.  The  finest 
and  best  equipped  Family  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 


Hotel 
Berteling 


714  BUSH  ST. 
W 

H|     Select  Family 


: .    to  shopping  and 
jf  business  centre, 
and  all  car  lines. 


Hotel    Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES    FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Magnificent  Scenery  and  Drives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  mouths  64  degrees,  excell- 
ing that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 

Headquarters  or  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Clnb 
and  Tenuis  Tournaments. 

R.   B.  WARFIELB  CO., 
(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 

OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

SEWIY    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MOUERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco.  Cat. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal     aud     Finest 

Family     Hotel     of    San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

MEAL 


Properly  prepared  and  promptly 
served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 


THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


December  13,  1897. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mrs.  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford  will  divide  her  time  this 
winter  between  her  home  here  and  the  country-place  at 
Palo  Alto. 

Countess  Festetics  de  Tolna,  upon  her  arrival  in  New 
York,  found  her  mother.  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Hag^in,  much 
improved  in  health.  Her  stay  in  Gotham  will  be  of  in- 
definite length. 

Mrs.  Hastings  Jerome  and  Miss  Marie  Zane  have  gone 
from'Venice  to  Rome,  and  from  there  will  go  to  Naples, 
Florence,  and  probably,  Cairo.  They  will  return  to 
England  in  the  spring. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  has  gone  from  Paris  to  Biarritz, 
where  she  will  remain  for  several  weeks. 

Miss  Alice  Wdlflian,  of  Oakland,  who  is  traveling  in  the 
Orient,  will  be  home  before  the  holidays  begin. 

Mrs.  Jefferson  Chandler,  Miss  Chandler,  and  Miss 
Lucile  Chandler  .have  gone  to  Los  Angeles  for  a  month's 
visit  with  Mrs.  Shirley  Ward. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond  were  guests  during  the 
week  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Bryant  were  among  the  week's 
guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks  are  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Lewis  and  her  son  and  daughter  are  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Dresden. 

Mr.  H.  Gay  Wilshire,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  visiting  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on 
Tuesday  from  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ralston  while,  in  New  York  will 
reside  at  the  Hotel  Albemarle.  They  will  remain  there 
for  several  weeks. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Gamble  arrived  in  New  York  early  this 
week  from  Dresden,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Walter  Ellis,  formerly  Miss  Fanny  Gamble.  Miss 
Gamble  is  expected  here  on  December  20th. 

President  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  registered  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Folger,  of  Oakland,  have  gone 
East  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Crocker  h3s  gone  to  join  her  husband  in 
New  York.  They  will  spend  several  months  in  Europe 
before  returning  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carolan,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Carolan's  brother,  Mr.  W.  Sanger  Pullman,  of 
Chicago,  came  up  from  Burlingame  on  Tuesday  and 
were  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  and  Miss   Diana  Hill  have 
taken  rooms  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 
"  Miss  Mary  Dunham,  Miss  Florence  Dunham,  and  Miss 
Ruth  Dunham  will  leave  for  Coronado  shortly  to  remain 
until  after  the  holidays. 

Miss  Frances  Boggs  is  visiting  friends  in   Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Buckoall  paid 
a  short  visit  to  their  niece,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Maynard,  in  San 
Jose,  early  in  the  week. 

Miss  Marie  Dillon  has  returned  from  San  Jose,  where 
she  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Rucker. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Crow,  of  Crowborough,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Butters  have  returned  from  a 
six  months'  tour  of  Europe  and  are  at  their  home,  *' Alta 
Vista,"  Piedmont,  where  they  will  remain  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Fairbanks  and  Miss  Fairbanks,  of  Peta- 
luma,  are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Gorrill  and  Miss  Grace  Gorrill,  of  Oakland, 
have  returned  from  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Dahlstrom,  nee  May,  returned  from 
abroad  on  Tuesday.  They  are  living  at  present  in  Oak- 
land. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Scott,  of  Portland,  is  a  guest  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ralston  made  a  trip  through  the  southern 
counties  last  week. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Jerome  B.  Lincoln,  and  Miss  Lincoln 
are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  look 
after  his  business  interests  there. 

Mr.  Louis  Arguello,  of  San  Jose,  registered  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Powers  and  Mr.  Allan  R. 
Powers  were  guests  during  the  week  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hopkins.  Mr.  W.  Dargie,  Miss 
Etta  Patterson,  Mr.  G.  B.  Warren,  Mr.  Frank  Cum- 
mings.  Miss  Bessie  Burke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Newman, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Bingham,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Bingham,  Miss  M.  A. 
Deane,  Miss  Marian  W.  Arnold,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Sargent. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warrison  Moore,  Miss  Mary  M.  Morton, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Cook,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Frank  and  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Frank,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Myers,  and  Mr.  P.  Y.  Irwin. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Fitch,  Jr.,  of  Stockton,  Mr.  James 
Scott,  of  Nevada,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Burns  and  Miss  Irma 
Wood,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Captain  J.  T.  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Corey,  and  Miss  Jennie  Martin,  of  Fresno,  Dr. 
Hezdns  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Hezdus,  of  Euda-Pesth,  and  Mr. 
N.  Batmani  and  Mr.  M.  Balachini,  of  Siberia. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

General  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Schofield,  U.  S.  A.,  have  gone 
to  St.  Augustine  for  the  winter. 

Rear-Admiral  William  A.  Kirkland,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Kirkland  left  Mare  Island  a  few  days  ago  for  San 
Diego,  where  they  will  spend  several  weeks. 

Colonel  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Second  Cavalry.  U.  S.  A,, 
has  left  Fort  Yellowstone  and  is  now  at  his  head-quarters. 
Fort  Ethan  Allen. 

"  Passed  Assistant-Engineer  Ward  P.  Winchell,  U.  S.  N„ 
has  been  detached  from  the  Baltimore  and  ordered  to 
duty  on  the  Adams  when  it  arrives  at  Honolulu. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  Edward  L.  Beach,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Puritan,  at  Norfolk,  and 
ordered  to  the  Baltimore,  at  Honolulu. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Jackson,  First  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  stationed  at  Portland,  was  retired  by  process  of 
law  on  November  21st.  Colonel  Jackson,  who  recently 
married  Miss  Green,  of  Woodland,  has  expressed  the  in- 
tentioo  of  purchasing  a  residence  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Captain  Oberlin  M.  Carter,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  be  tried  by  court-martial  at  Savannah, 
beginning  on  January  5th.  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  C. 
Hasbrouck,  Fourth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  will  be  a  member 
of  the  trial  board. 

Mrs.  Fuller,  wife  of  Captain  Ezra  B.  Fuller,  Seventh 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  gave  birth  to  a  son  on  November  2ad, 
at  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

Cadet  W.  H.  Standley,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Alert,  was  a 
guest  during  the  week  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant -Colonel  Alfred  E.  Bates,  U.  S.  A.,  chief  pay- 


master in  this  department,  is  going  East  on  leave.  Mrs. 
Bates  and  Miss  Texas  Bates  are  now  in  Washington 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  V.  D.  Middleton,  U.  S.  A.,  chief 
surgeon  in  this  department,  returned  from  the  East  on 
Wednesday,  and  resumed  his  duties  here. 

Lieutenant  Le  Roy  Eltinge,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Eltinge,  arrived  from  Vancouver  on  Tuesday, 
and  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Archibald  Campbell, 
Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  given  birth  to  a  son. 

The  Yorktoivn  was  placed  out  of  commission  on  Satur- 
day at  Mare  Island. 

The  Oregon  arrived  in  Puget  Sound  last  Sunday. 

Chief-Engineer  H.  N.  Stevenson,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
Monterey,  was  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the 
week. 

Captain  Harry  C-  Benson,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
promoted  from  first  lieutenant,  has  been  assigned  to 
Troop  A  of  the  same  regiment,  with  station  at  Fort  Walla 
Walla. 

Mrs.  Nolan,  wife  of  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Nolan,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  given  birth  to  a  daughter. 

Lieutenant  Floyd  W.  Harris,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  absent  on  leave,  is.  a  guest  at  the  Ebbit  House  in 
Washington. 

Ensign  Thomas  Washington,  U.  S.  N.,  recently  re- 
turned from  an  Alaskan  cruise,  is  spending  his  leave  in 
Washington.     He  is  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club. 

Captain  James  S.  Peltit,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Company  D.  arrived  at  the  Presidio  on  Wednesday  from 
Benicia.  Company  B,  and  Company  H,  recently  from 
San  Diego,  are  now  at  Benicia.  Excepting  those  com- 
panies, the  entire  First  Infantry  is  now  quartered  at  the 
Presidio. 

Lieutenant  John  A.  Lockwood,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  spending  his  leave  in  Washington,  where  he  is  the 
guest  of  the  family  of  the  late  Admiral  Charles  Wilkes, 
U.  S.  N. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  S.  S.  White,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Concord  to  the  ll'fteeling. 

Assistant-Engineer  S.  E.  Moses,  U.  S.  N.,  was  de- 
tached from  the  Monterey  a  few  days  ago  and  ordered 
to  his  home  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  with  two  months'  leave 
from  January  15th. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  were 
Lieutenant  Philip  V.  Lansdale,  U.  S.  N.,  Captain  Walter 
L.  Fisk,  U.  S.  A.,  Passed  Assistant- Paymaster  W.  Jack- 
son Littell,  U.  S.  N.,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Brodrick,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Ensign  C.  F.  Hughes.  U.  S.  N. 


The  Races. 

The  races  at  the  Ingleside  Track  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  December  nth,  will  bring  to  an  end  a 
very  successful'  fortnight  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club.  The  rain  has  interferred 
to  only  a  very  slight  extent  with  the  sport,  and  the 
Hobart  Stakes,  a  handicap  sweepstakes  for  three- 
year-olds,  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  for  a  stake  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  will  be  a  very  interesting 
contest.  Thirty-six  entries  have  been  made  for  the 
event,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  a  goodly  list  of 
starters. 

The  scene  of  the  "sport  of  kings"  will  be  moved 
on  Monday,  December  13th,  to  the  Oakland  track, 
where  the  California  Jockey  Club  will  begin  its  sec- 
ond fortnight.  There  will  be  five  races  each  day, 
beginning  at  two-fifteen  o'clock,  and  two  big  stake 
races  will  be  run  during  the  first  week.  On  Wednes- 
day the  fourth  race  will  be  for  the  Racine  Stakes — 
one  thousand  dollars  —  a  six-furlong  race  for  two- 
year-olds.  Sixty-eight  horses  have  been  entered  for 
the  event,  and  they  include  some  of  the  fleetest  run- 
ners in  the  country.  The  Burlingame  Stakes — one 
thousand  dollars — for  all  ages,  and  the  distance  one 
mile,  will  be  run  on  Saturday,  December  18th,  and 
for  it  sixty-five  entries  have  been  made. 


Thomas  Magee,  the  real-estate  dealer,  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  Dawson  City,  will  deliver  a  lect- 
ure on  "  My  Experiences  on  the  Klondike"  at  Golden 
Gate  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  14th,  at 
eight  o'clock.  The  lecture  will  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Auxiliary. 


"The  British  embassador,"  said  Tewfik  Pasha, 
"wants  to  know  if  we  are  ready  to  evacuate  the 
Grecian  provinces."  "Not  quite,"  replied  the  Sul- 
tan ;  "  but  you  might  tell  him  that  we'd  be  willing  to 
exchange  them  for  the  Klondike." — Puck. 


The  rains  clear  the  atmosphere  and  greatly  im- 
prove the  always  glorious  view  from  Mount  Tamal- 
pais. The  Scenic  Railway  advertisement  will  tell 
you  how  to  get  there. 


John  Philip  Sousa's  opera,  "  The  Bride  Elect,"  is 
to  be  produced  "this  month  by  Klaw  &  Erlanger. 
Ben  Teal  will  manage  the  production. 


Monogram  Seals  in  Dresden. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  pretty  selection 
of  seals  exhibited  as  are  being  shown  by  Cooper  &. 
Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street.  Odd  shapes  in  Dres- 
den and  sterling  silver  present  an  inviung  appear- 
ance to  purchasers  and  make  an  appropriate  gift, 
with  the  monogram  engraved  thereon. 


— Bachelor  Apartments  and  Offices.  N.W. 
corner  Stockton  and  Sutter. — Sunny  suites,  with 
either  gas  or  electric  lights,  service,  bath-rooms, 
hot  water.  Elevator  running  at  night.  For  terms, 
apply  to  F.  G.  J.  Margetson,  406  Sutter  Street, 
Room  9. 

—  Messrs.  King,  Moss  &  Company's  Importa- 
tions  of  Silver,  Old  and  New,  for  this  season  ex- 
ceed in  richness  and  variety  anything  ever  displayed 
in  San  Francisco.  A  visit  to  their  attractive  store  at 
639  Market  Street  is  a  revelation. 


Lie 

! 


—  The  best  advertisement  of  Huber's  Del 
Monte  Orchestra  is  its  music.  Telephone  :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 

»    ♦    » 

—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The    Symphony   Concert. 

The  second  concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Society  will  take  place  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House 
next  Thursday,  December  16th.  at  three-twenty 
o'clock.  An  excellent  programme  has  been  ar- 
ranged, which  includes  : 

Overture,  "  Euryanthe,"  C-minor,  Weber  ;  sym- 
phony. No.  5,  C-minor,  Beethoven ;  Siegfried's 
"Rhine  Journey,"  from  Wagner's  "  Gbtterdamer- 
ung"  ;  bacchanale  from  Saint-Saens's  "  Samson  and 
Delilah  "  ;  "  Tannhaiiser  "  overture,  Wagner. 

The  management  begs  to  announce  that  late 
comers  will  not  be  admitted  during  the  progress  of 
the  programme,  and  the  law  requiring  ladies  to  re- 
move their  hats  will  be  enforced.  Reserved  seats  for 
the  concert  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Tivoli,  commencing 
Monday  morning,  December  13th. 


The  Art  Association  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Insti- 
tute of  Art  last  Thursday  evening  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman.  A  large  and  fashionable 
audience  enjoyed  the  following  programme  : 

Organ,  "Processional  March,"  Guiraud,  Miss 
Marie  Giorgiani  ;  song,  "  Maiden,  How  Sweet." 
Nevin,  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Fonda  (accompanist,  Mr. 
Harry  S.  Fonda)  ;  violin  solo,  "  Russian  Airs," 
Wieniawski.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Gwynn  ;  romanza,  "  Se  tu 
la  Vedi,"  Logheder,  Signor  Fernando  Michelena  ; 
organ,  prayer,  Lemaigre,  Miss  Marie  Giorgiana ; 
song,  "I  Can  Not  Help  Loving  Thee,"  Clayton 
Johns,  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Fonda  :  violin  solo,  "  Spanish 
Dance."  op.  26,  No.  8,  Sarasate,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Gwynn  ; 
Spanish  serenade.  Gaztambide,  Signor  Fernando 
Michelena  ;  organ,  overture,  "  Stradella,"  Flotow, 
Miss  Marie  Giorgiani. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix  will  give  his  third  piano  recital 
on  Tuesday  evening,  December  14th,  at  the  Byron 
Mauzy  H-ill.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Giulio 
Minetti,  the  violinist.  A  very  interesting  programme 
will  be  presented. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  Irving  Institute 
will  give  a  concert  on  Tuesday  evening,  December 
14th,  at  the  institute,  1036  Valencia  Street. 


A  Rare  Opportunity  for   Children. 

A  few  children  will  be  taken  to  the  fields,  the  shore, 

the    park,    and    the    museums,   from   the   holidays 

until    summer,    for    nature    study.      Other    private 

instruction  given  if  desired.     For  information  address 

James  M.  Hyde,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Reference  by  permission,  Pres.  D.  S.  Jordan. 


Information 

Concerning  Andrew  Weeks,  who  arrived  at  Port  of 
San  Francisco,  June  10th  1874,  master  of  the  brig 
/.  B.  Lord,  when  last  heard  from,  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Catherine  F.  McKinley, 
No.  2  Albany  Street,  Portsmouth.  N.  H. 


—  Carman y's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.    Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU       HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLc 

IFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808? 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY    IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


Educational. 


MISS    MARJORIE    R.   JOHNSON, 

Accompanist  and  Teacher  of  Piano. 

Engagements  for  Concerts,  Receptions,  etc. 

614  Sntter  Street. 


OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  OBGAN.  AND  HAKMOXT. 

Residence,  2514  Oclavia  Street, 
»ar  Broad  way. 

INSTRUCTION   IN  MATHEMATICS. 

W.    F.   HAIX. 

Address,  7  Kearny  St.,  or  Box  100,  Oakland. 

For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.   M.   ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031.     Residence,  529  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Auxiliary  was  held  on  Saturday,  December 
4th.  Judging  from  the  large  number  of  voters 
present  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  displayed, 
the  auxiliary  may  congratulate  itself  for  having 
gained  so  many  new  friends  and  ardent  workers. 
The  following  ticket  was  elected : 

President,  Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons  ;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Lovell  White  ;  second  vice-president. 
Mrs.  Mary  Prag  ;  third  vice-president,  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
nand Vassault  ;  fourth  vice-president,  Mrs.  Montgom- 
ery Godley  ;  recording  secretary.  Miss  Marian  J. 
Snook  ;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Nelly  Lowry  ; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Thurlow  McMuIlin  ;  directors.  Mrs. 
George  J.  Bucknall,  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Woodward, 
Miss  Tessa  R.  Seraple,  Mrs.  Edward  May,  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Renebome,  Mrs.  Robert  Collier,  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Stadtmueller. 


sBs-tasrsf 


Far  superior  to  any  unsweetened 

chocolate,  and  owing  to  the  total  absence 

of  acrid  taste  far  more   delicious.    A   sample 

cake  free  with  every  can  of  Ghirardelli's  cocoa. 


SATISF\CTOKY  TO  THE   EYE  AND  THE  EAR,  THE 

BYRON  MAUZY  BASK* 
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SUNSET, 
LIMITED 


1897-1898; 

WILL  RUN   BETWEEN 


San  Francisco 

St.  Louis  sk~6 

Chicago 

THROUGH 

I.D8    AugeleB,    El    Paso,    Fort    Worth,    and 
Little  Bock 

TWICE    A    WEEK 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  5:30  p.  in. 
FROM  LOS  ANGELES, 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10:30  a.  in. 


The  superb  service,  that  for  the  past  three  seasons  has 
made  this  train  the  most  popular  in  America,  will  be  con- 
tinued.    No  extra  cost.  


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 
Trains    leave   and   are    due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    |        From  October  34,  1897 


*6.oo  A 

7.OO  A 
7.00A 


NOes,  San  Jos£,  and  Way  Stations. .        8.45  a 

Benicia,  Smsun,  and  Sacramento 10.45  a 

Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5 .45  P 

VacaviHe  and  Rumsey 8 .45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .        8.45  p 
Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4.15  P 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7->5  p 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

Vallejo,     Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12.15  * 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *9 .00  p 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  p 

Livennore,  Mendota,   Hanford,  and 

VUalia 415  *" 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,El  Verano.andSantaRosa        9.15  a 
Benicia, VacaviUe,Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  a 

Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7 .  15  P 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave   (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles,.         7.45  a 
Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Ex-press  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  P 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
l'aso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10.15  a 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. . . .        9.45  a 

Hay-wards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  A 

Vallejo t7-45  ? 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 8.15  a 


•8.30  a 

9.OO  A 


*I.OO   P 

1.30  p 
2.00  p 

4.00  p 

4.00  p 


4 -30  P 

4-30  P 


4-3°  * 
T5.30  P 


6.00  P 
6.00  P 

[S. co  P 
8.00  P 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HA1TWARDS 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


LOCAL. 


I*6.00  A^ 
8.00  A 
9-00  A 
IO.OO  A 

III .CO  A 

Il2.COM 
II.OO  P 

•13.OO  P 
4.OO  P 
5.CO  P 

5-3°  p 
7.00  P 
8.00  P 
9.00  p 
ft" -15  *' 


Melrose,  Seminae?  Park, 

FlTCHBURG,  ElMHURST, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leandbo,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

AND 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to^Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


■      7-15* 

'9-45  A 

10.45  A 

11.45  A 

12.45  P 

'i-45  p 

ta-45  ' 

'4-45  P 

'S-45  P 

6.15  P 

7-45  P 

8.45  P 

9-45  P 

10.50  P 

'ttzg-oo  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder  Creek,   Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5 .50  p 

•2.15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io.so  a 

4.15  p    Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos...        9.20A 
fn-45  p    Hunters'   Excursion,  San  Jose  and 

Way  Stations 17.20  p 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

*7.15  9.OO        II.OO  A.M.,      Jl.OO      *2.O0      J3.O0 

'4.00  J5.00      *6.O0  P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND — Foot  of  Broadway —        *6.oo      8.00 

IO.OO  A.  M.     $12.00     *I.OO    12-00    *3.O0    U-OQ   *5.O0  P.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge;. 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 

•6.55  a    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6.55  a 

9.00  a  San  Jose,  Tres  Finos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  15  p 

10.40  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 'I  .00  a 

11 -30  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

•2.30  p    San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park,  ~_  " 
Santa    Clara,    San    Jose,    Gilroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove "10.40  a 

•3.15  p    San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  *9-oo  a 

•4.15  P    San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 

*5-co  P    San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  1.30F 

5.30  P    San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  5.30  p 

6.30  P    San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations 7.30  P 

fii-45  P    San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  r 


a  for  Morning.       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only,    f  Saturdays  only. 

ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

t  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  $  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

__,  Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  P.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Streets,  San   Franc  it  co. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Friend—  "You  are  so  dreadfully  cross-eyed,  I 
don't  see  how  you  can  shoot  straight"  Cross-Eyed 
Sportsman—"!  fire  both  barrels  at  once." — Boston 
Traveler. 

Latest  from  the  intelligence  office  ;  "  Oh,  Bridget ! 
I  told  you  to  notice  when  the  apples  boiled  over." 
"Sure,  I  did,  mum.  It  was  a  quarter-past  eleven." 
— Brooklyn  Life, 

' '  Why  has  Splasher  named  his  picture  '  British 
Deer'  ?"  "  He  was  afraid  some  one  would  say  that 
American  deer  don't  have  legs  like  those  of  his  deer." 
— Chicago  Record. 

"I  understand  now,"  said  the  English  visitor  on 
the  stock  exchange,  "why  you  Americans  have  de- 
veloped the  game  of  football  to  such  a  fine  point." 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

"  He  devoted  his  immense  fortune  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  his  memory."  "You  don't  say  so  ?  "  "Yes, 
he  left  it  in  such  shape  that  every  dollar  of  it  will 
be  litigated  over." — Detroit  Journal. 

Mrs.  Jones — "  I  wonder  what  it  is  that  makes  baby 
so  wakeful?"  Mr.  Jones  (savagely) — "Why,  it's 
hereditary,  of  course  ! — this  is  what  comes  of  your 
sitting  up  nights  waiting  for  me  J  " — Puck. 

"  Golf,"  remarked  the  young  man  who  is  weari- 
somely blasi,  "  is  one  of  the  very  few  games  that  do 
not  fatigue  me."  "What  is  the  reason  for  that?" 
"  I  never  learned  to  play  it." — Washington  Star. 

"Won't  you  play  something,  Mullins?"  asked 
Kjlduff,  motioning  toward  the  piano.  ' '  I  hardly- 
like  to  while  Colonel  Gore  is  here."  "  Is  he  severe 
in  his  criticisms?"  "Yes  ;  and  he  carries  a  pistol." 
Harlem  Life. 

Brother  Soniext — "Well,  Brother  Stiremup,  will 
they  raise  your  salary  another  year?  "  Brother  Stir- 
emup— "Well,  1  don't  know  about  another  year; 
they  haven't  finished  raising  it  for  this  year  yet." — 
Richmond  Times. 

"  Has  your  Shakespeare  Society  started  in  yet, 
Miss  Jones?"  "Yes.  We  met  at  Mrs.  Wiggles's 
yesterday.  Miss  Matilda  Robinson  read  a  most  de- 
lightful paper  on  the  '  Influence  of  Rosalind  on  Dress 
Reform." — Bazar. 

"Upon  what  grounds,"  he  asked,  severely,  "do 
you  expect  to  be  singled  out  for  dramatic  honors?" 
A  delicate  flush  suffused  the  cheek  of  the  lovely 
creature.  "  Statutory, "  she  faltered,  and  cast  down 
her  eyes. — Detroit  Journal. 

*'  She  is  a  very  businesslike  woman,"  remarked  one 
young  man.  "Yes,"  replied  the  other;  "but  I 
admire  a  clinging  nature."  "  Then  you  ought  to  see 
her  some  time  when  she  is  trying  to  hold  on  to  a 
dollar." — Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Hashleigh — "  My  husband  used  to  say  that  I 
made  the  best  coffee  in  the  world."  The  dyspeptic 
boarder — "  Oh  I  I  wouldn't  dream  of  questioning 
that,  madam  ;  but  there's  a  vast  difference  between 
making  and  creating  coffee." — Puck. 

"  I  am  told,"  remarked  Miss  Cayenne,  "that  you 
said  some  very  clever  things  last  evening."  "  Yes," 
replied  Willie  Wishington  ;  "it  is  very  discourag- 
ing." "What  is?"  "The  surprised  manner  in 
which  everybody  is  talking  about  it." — Washington 
Star. 


Singers  and  Artists  Generally  are  users 
of  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troc/ies"  for  Hoarseness 
and  Throat  Troubles.     They  afford  instant  relief. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow*s 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all  < 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street. 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent. 


•Missouri. 
Pacific^ 


She — "I- thought  Brown  promised  his  wife  he 
wouldn't  drink  any  more?"  He  —  "He  doesn't 
drink  any  more — just  the  same  old  pace." — Judy. 


THE  OPITJM  AND  MORPHINE  HAEIT. 

"  What  We  May  Do  to  be  Saved"  is  a  little  book, 
giving;  full  particulars  of  a  reliable  cure.  Free. 
Dr.  J.L.Stephens,  Dept.R., Lebanon- Ohio. 


Established  1850. 


Telephone,  Main  No.  43. 


W.  C.  Wright. 


C.  S.  Wright. 


N.    GRAY   &  CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-645  Sacramento  St.,  Cor.  Webb, 


Embalming  a  Specialty. 


San  Francisco 


NIT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SATT.  DUCK— ALL  NUMEERS ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-Inch  Duck,  froin  7  Ouncei 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


CHEAP    FUEL 


Heats  any  stove,  furnace  or  grate.  One-half  chea- 
per than  coal  or  n-ood  Hakes  a  perfect  gas  out 
of  oil.  No  smoke,  odor  or  noise.  Positively  safe. 
"We  want  acenta   on   salary  or  commission. 

Write  us  for  catalog  of  prices  and  terms. 

Standard  M'f  g  Co.  934  Cedar  Ave.  Cleveland  0. 


SOME  PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  {including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

6  "     3.00 

"  3  "     1-50 

1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 

GEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse— 526   Seventh    S».        San  Francisco. 

SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

Tlie  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

610  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.    P.  O.  Box,  3339. 

ZBOHVIESTIEIjIj     tfc     CO. 

DEALERS  P  II  n  r  [J  OF  ALL 

.S%ESSSVI    401-403  Sansome  St. 


Reporter — "That  politician  wouldn't  talk  to  me.  He  refused 
to  open  his  mouth." 

City  Editor — "Why  didn't  you  offer  him  a  chew  of  Piper 
Heidsieck  ?    That  would  open  it." 


I 

% 

i! 

* 


Piper  Heidsieck  Plug  Tobacco  is  the  chew 
for  every  one  who  wants  the  best.  Ask  for 
the  Large  New  Five-Cent  Piece  of 

PIPER 
HEIDSIECK 

PLUG  TOBACCO 


(CHAMPAGNE    FLAVOR) 
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Since  Congress  has  convened,  the  administration  plans  in 
relation  to  the  reform  of  the  currency  seem 

What  j 

Congress  to  be  undergoing  some  changes.     Secretary 

is  Doing.  Gage  is  expected  to  appear  before  the  House 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  submit  recom- 
mendations which  will  take  the  form  of  a  general  bill.  His 
previous  plan  comprised  a  series  "of  measures.  Both  this 
bill  and  one  submitted  by  the  Monetary  Conference  will  be 
under  consideration  during  a  recess,  which  will  take  place 
from  December  iSth  to  January  4th.  It  was  decided  in 
committee  to  report  first  a  bill  embodying  a  reduction  of 
tax  on  circulation,  the  issue  of  circulation  up  to  the  par  value 
of  bonds  deposited,  and  the  establishment  of  small  rural 
banks,  all  of  which  is  in  line  with  the  Presidential  message. 
A  third  bill  has  been  drafted  by  Mr.  Brosius,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that,  too,  will  go  to  the  committee  in  time  for  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  others. 

Discussion  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  ap- 
propriation bill  has  already  launched  the  subject  of  the 
civil-service  law,  which  promises  to  consume  much  time  in 
the  House.  There  is  strong  feeling  both  for  and  against 
the  law  ;  the  former,  because  the  law  was  a  Republican 
party  measure,  and  the  latter  largely  developed  because  of 
the  wide  extension  of  the  law  by  executive  orders  during  the 
Cleveland  administration.     The  whole  law  will  be  exhaust- 


ively debated.  Repeal  of  the  law  can  not  be  expected,  but 
a  modified  measure  may  command  a  majority  of  votes.  The 
modifications  proposed  include  items  relating  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  officers  collecting  revenue  ;  to  the  methods  and 
matter  of  examinations  of  applicants  ;  provisions  against 
life  tenure  of  office  and  limitation  of  the  term  of  service  ; 
confinement  of  the  law  to  certain  bureaus  ;  and  affirmation 
of  the  right  of  heads  of  departments  to  remove,  reduce,  and 
promote  in  the  interest  of  the  public  service. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  checked  by  the  sudden 
change  of  sentiment  in  the  Senate,  have  decided  to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  Hawaiian  treaty  until  after  the  recess, 
Senator  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, is  still  hopeful  that  time  and  an  opportunity  for  deba'e 
will  make  it  unnecessary  to  abandon  the  treaty  for  the 
resolution  method  of  annexation.  But  we  think  he  is 
hoping  against  hope. 

Senator  Kyle,  of  South  Dakota,  has  announced  a  bill  to 
change  the  immigration  laws,  difFering  from  the  Lodge  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  only  in  providing  that  prospective  im- 
migrants may  have  the  educational  test  made  near  their 
homes  instead  of  making  the  ocean  journey  to  confront  it. 
The  Lodge  bill  is  identical  with  the  one  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland.    It  has  been  set  down  for  a  vote  upon  Januiry  17th. 

A  relief  bill  for  Klondike  miners  has  been  drafted  upon 
the  suggestions  of  Secretary  Alger's  report,  and  is  already 
before  both  Houses.  It  is  not  expected  to  encounter  any 
serious  opposition. 

A  new  bill  substantially  similar  to  the  Henderson- 
Culbertson  bankruptcy  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House.  It  covers  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy. It  denies  the  right  of  voluntary  bankruptcy  to 
corporations.  Under  it,  wage-earners,  laborers,  and  farm- 
ers can  not  be  forced  into  bankruptcy,  but  come  under  the 
voluntary  provisions.  If  the  measure  becomes  a  law,  a  man 
can  not  be  forced  into  bankruptcy  under  it  because  his  com- 
mercial obligations  are  not  met — fraud  must  be  shown. 
The  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  discharge  the  bankrupt  of 
all  debts  where  there  has  been  no  fraudulent  conduct. 

Senator  White  has  introduced  a  bill  regarding  the  eight- 
hour  day  for  government  work.  The  law  was  found  to  lack 
the  penalties  necessary  to  enforcement.  Senator  White's 
amendment  provides  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  for 
the  violation  of  the  law. 

Bills  to  prohibit  pelagic  sealing  have  been  introduced  in 
both  Houses.  That  in  the  House  aroused,  so  many  signs  of 
conflict  that  it  will  probably  be  laid  aside  until  the  Senate 
bill  has  been  sent  over. 

The  mineral  land  bills  for  both  Oregon  and  California 
were  brought  up  early  in  the  Senate,  and  failed  to  pass  only 
because  of  an  objection  interposed  by  Senator  Stewart. 

Cuban  belligerency  resolutions  will  find  favor  with  the 
House  Democrats.  A  largely  attended  caucus  has  resolved 
unanimously  that  it  favors  the  Senate  resolution  recognizing 
the  existence  of  war  and  granting  belligerent  rights. 

Congressman  De  Vries  has  brought  forward  a  bill  for  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  roads  to 
Yosemite  Valley.  The  commission  is  to  be  instructed  to 
report,  if  feasible,  new  routes  with  better  grades,  one  through 
Mariposa,  one  down  the  Merced  River,  and  a  third  from  the 
valley  to  points  in  Tuolumne  County. 

As  a  whole,  Congress  will  do  little  work  of  importance 
until  after  the  holiday  recess.  Up  to  dale,  the  event  of 
most  interest  is  the  opposition  which  President  McKinley 
has  suddenly  encountered  in  both  Senate  and  House.  Sev- 
eral administration  measures  will  meet  with  opposition  even 
from  Republicans.  Among  them  are  the  President's  plans 
regarding  currency  reform,  the  civil-service  law,  non- 
intervention in  Cuba,  and  the  annexation  of  Hawaii. 


This  journal  has  often  remarked  on   the  lack  of  confidence 
rr.  »,  reposed   in  the  daily   press  by  the  average 

Thomas  Magee  r  /     r  /  & 

on  the  reader.      It    is    remarkable    how    often    this 

Klondike.  fact   js   proved.     A   recent  and  notable   in- 

stance of  it  is  the  marked  interest  taken  by  San  Francisco  in 
the  account  given  of  his  trip  to  the  Klondike  by  Thomas 


Magee.  Yet,  since  the  Klondike  boom  broke  out,  many 
hundreds  cf  columns  have  been  given  to  that  region 
by  the  San  Francisco  daily  newspapers.  All  of  them  sent 
special  expeditions  there  last  summer  when  the  returned 
gold-hunters  set  the  popular  imagination  aflame.  These 
expeditions  met  with  varying  fortune.  One  sent  by  the 
Examiner  got  as  far  as  St.  Michael's,  and  remained 
there,  about  two  thousand  miles  away  from  the  gold 
district.  Another  one  of  the  Examiner's  expeditions 
reached  the  Klondike.  But  the  accounts  sent  out  by 
its  correspondent,  Joaquin  Miller,  were  of  such  an  ex- 
traordinary nature  that  half  of  his  readers  doubted  his 
sanity  and  the  other  half  doubted  his  sobriety.  The  other 
newspaper  expeditions  did  not  send,  quite  so  much  rubbish 
as  did  the  Examiner's  "  commissioners,"  but  their  reports 
were  so  contradictory  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  public 
to  derive  any  coherent  idea  as  to  the  facts.  Even  now 
most  people  form  their  impressions  concerning  the  Klon- 
dike from  the  few  private  letters  that  have  reached  here 
from  adventurous  gold-hunters.  Therefore,  when  it  was 
announced  that  Thomas  Magee  would  deliver  a  lecture  on 
the  Klondike,  the  announcement  was  received  with  much 
interest  and  he  was  greeted  by  a  crowded  house.  Mr. 
Magee  is  an  old  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  a  hard-headed 
business  man,  and  one  in  whose  veracity  and  accuracy  people 
who  know  him  have  faith. 

Mr.  Magee's  narrative  of  the  trip  to  the  Klondike  and 
back  was  a  tale  of  extraordinary  hardships.  The  distances 
were  all  greater  than  he  had  anticipated.  For  example,  the 
Skaguay  trail  was  forty-two  miles  instead  of  twenty-four. 
The  trip  from  Lake  Bennett  to  Dawson  was  said  to  occupy 
ten  to  twelve  days,  but  the  time  actually  consumed  was 
eighteen  days.  Going  over  the  lakes  they  were  obliged  to 
pull  their  heavy  boats  with  ten-foot  oars  against  a  head 
wind.  On  their  last  day  on  the  river  they  pulled  fifty-seven 
miles  against  a  strong  head-wind  and  a  heavy  snow-storm. 
His  labor  at  the  oars  was  so  prolonged  that  he  temporarily 
lost  the  use  of  the  upper  joints  of  his  fingers. 

Dawson  City,  Mr.  Magee  describes  as  being  built  on 
what  he  calls  a  "nigger-head  swamp."  He  further  re- 
marks that  "  the  little  holes  between  the  tufts  of  nigger-head 
grass  are  filled  with  black  water  and  mud."  There  was,  he 
says,  neither  drainage  nor  sewerage  in  the  town,  and  as  a  re- 
sult most  of  the  inhabitants  had  chills  and  fever,  while 
typhoid  and  other  filth  diseases  were  rampant.  He  further 
remarked  that  he  believed  there  would  be  much  more  sick- 
ness next  summer  than  this  year.  As  to  the  psychical  condi- 
tions in  the  place,  he  described  them  as  being  such  that  no 
man  could  live  there  without  having  the  blues. 

Turning  from  these  conditions  to  the  golden  side  of  the 
picture,  Mr.  Magee  said  :  "  In  my  judgment,  the  amount 
of  gold  on  the  Klondike  will  prove  not  only  as  great  as 
predicted,  but  greater.  I  never  saw  so  much  money  in  my 
life,  and  it  was  all  gold-dust — dust  that  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  mines  on  the  Klondike.  All  things  were  paid  for  in 
gold-dust.  There  was  no  coined  money.  I  left  all  the 
money  that  I  could  invest,  and  I  would  gladly  have  in- 
vested more."  Concerning  the  chances  for  other  in- 
vestors, Mr.  Magee  says  that  he  thinks  the  chance  of 
fortune  is  about  five  in  one  hundred,  which  he  considers  a 
large  proportion,  and  that  any  man  to  "make  a  stake" 
there  would  have  to  stay  at  least  two  years. 

Mr.  Magee  says  that  the  Skaguay  and  Dyea  routes  will 
probably  be  the  best  next  summer.  He  advises  all  contem- 
plating Klondikers  to  take  their  own  provisions,  and  to  take 
not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds.  He  says  that  the  Yukon 
steamboat  companies  next  year  will  probably  carry  not  more 
than  two  hundred  pounds  per  passenger.  He  estimates  that 
fifty  steamers  will  reach  Dawson  next  summer  with  thirty 
thousand  tons  of  provisions,  or  food  for  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons. He  believes  that  one  hundred  thousand  is  a  low 
estimate  of  the  number  of  people  who  will  go  there  next 
season,  and  he  therefore  advises  the  gold-seekers  to  go  in 
by  the  passes  and  not  by  the  river,  and  to  carry  their  own 
provisions.  He  advises  them  not  to  place  dependence  on 
the   Yukon   River  boats.     He  says  of  the  Klondike  region 
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that  "  it  is  not  a  district — it  is  not  a  Stale — you  must  think 
of  it  as  an  empire."  He  thinks  that  California  and  Nevada 
should  assist  in  building  a  railroad  from  Chi'lkat  to  the 
Yukon — three  hundred  and  fifty  miles — and  that  the  invest- 
ment would  be  a  good  one,  and  would  bring  much  trade  to 
this  city  and  coast.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  he  adds,  "  that 
all  California  property  is  made  more  valuable  by  the  Klon- 
dike mines." 

Mr.  Magee's  account  of  his  return  trip  was  most  graphic 
and  interesting.  The  hardships  which  he  encountered  would 
have  put  an  end  to  many  a  younger  man.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  he  is  a  man  well  past  middle  age,  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  should  have  returned  in  such  good  condition. 
For  he  is  apparently  sound  and  well,  with  the  exception  of 
having  lost  some  twenty  pounds  of  flesh.  He  says  himself, 
"  Only  for  my  old  habit  of  taking  two  hours  of  exercise 
every  day,  rain  or  shine,  I  never  could  have  survived  the 
return  trip  over  the  pass." 

A  letter  written  by  a  Massachusetts  lawyer  stating  the  legal 
Rights  of  rights    of    a    husband    as   the  head   of    the 

.Married  family      was     recently     published     in     the 

Women.  Argo?taut^  and   the  statements   therein  con- 

tained were  so  contrary  to  the  popular  impression  that  the 
letter  has  caused  considerable  comment.  One  correspond- 
ent writes  as  follows  : 

Ventlra,  December  6,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issues  of  November  220"  and  No- 
vember  29th  you  give  room  to  quite  an  elaborate  opinion  of  some 
lawyer  as  lo  the  legal  rights  of  a  man  over  his  own  house  that  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  had  the  right,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  use  the  money  be- 
longing to  the  wife  to  support  another  woman,  and  that  the  wife  would 
have  no  redress.  All  of  this  seems  vf*ry  unjust  to  a  woman.  Will  you 
please  say  whether  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  law  ?  Being  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Argonaui  for  many  years  I  have  grown  to  place  consid- 
erable dependence  upon  its  opinions,  but  1  do  not  like  to  accept  that 
one.  M.  C. 

The  case  that  gave  rise  to  the  lawyer's  letter  as  published 
was  a  peculiar  one.  The  wife,  who  is  suing  for  a  divorce, 
was  rich,  while  the  man  she  married  was  poor.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  property  owned  by  her  before 
marriage,  together  with  its  rents,  issues,  and  profits,  would 
be  her  own  to  do  with  as  she  pleased.  The  husband  would 
have  no  right  to  use  it  for  any  purpose  whatever,  unless  he 
was  incapable  of  earning  a  living  for  himself,  and  then  the 
wife  might  be  called  upon  to  support  him.  In  this  particular 
case,  however,  the  wife,  in  consideration  of  his  marrying 
her,  agreed  in  writing  to  give  him  one-half  of  all  her  prop- 
erty. This  was  a  valid  agreement  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, and,  in  the  absence  of  other  facts,  would  be  enforced 
by  a  court  of  law.  There  is  a  question,  however,  whether  the 
husband  carried  out  his  part  of  the  agreement  in  good  faith, 
since  charges  of  infidelity  have  been  made  against  him. 
Merely  going  through  a  civil  or  religious  ceremony  was  not  a 
consideration  for  which  the  wife  was  willing  to  part  with  her 
property,  and,  the  facts  alleged  being  established,  a  court 
would  certainly  hold  that  the  husband  had  forfeited  his 
rights  under  the  agreement. 

In  considering  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  husband 
and  wife  under  the  modern  law,  there  is  a  distinction  that 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  As  the  head  of  the  family  the 
husband  is  still  an  autocrat ;  so  long  as  the  marital  relation 
continues  he  is  recognized  by  the  courts  as  an  absolute 
master.  This  was  the  point  of  view  adopted  by  the 
Massachusetts  attorney,  and  is  unquestionably  the  law. 
Physical  violence,  or  any  act  on  the  part  of  either  clearly 
violating  the  agreement  made  when  the  marriage  is  entered 
into,  or,  in  most  States,  desertion,  or  habitual  intemperance, 
or  the  infliction  of  great  mental  suffering  is  a  sufficient  cause 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  marital  bonds.  But,  while  the  rela- 
tion continues,  one  must  be  recognized  as  the  head  of  the 
family,  with  power  to  determine  all  questions  of  family 
policy,  and  that  one  is  the  husband.  There  has  been  but 
little  change  in  the  legal  rules  on  this  subject  since  there  has 
been  any  law  regulating  the  marriage  relation. 

It  is  in  the  law  regulating  the  property  rights  of  married 
women  that  changes  have  been  made.  Under  the  old  com- 
mon law,  the  legal  status  of  the  wife  was  almost  completely 
merged  in  that  of  the  husband  ;  so  long  as  he  lived  she  had 
practically  no  property  rights.  This  extreme  position  of  the 
law  has  been  changed  even  in  England.  A  married  woman 
in  that  country  is  now  capable  of  acquiring,  holding,  and 
disposing  of  property  as  zfemme  sole.  She  is  liable  for  her 
ante-nuptial  debts,  and  the  husband  is  liable  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  property  acquired  from  or  through  the  wife.  Prop- 
erty owned  by  her  before  marriage  is  her  separate  property. 
A  curious  feature  of  the  old  law  is  also  rendered  obsolete. 
Formerly,  property  secretly  conveyed  by  a  woman  under  en- 
gagement of  marriage  might  be  recovered  by  the  husband 
after  marriage.  This  and  the  still  existing  right  of  recover- 
ing damages  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  are  the 
only  rights  that  have  been  recognized  in  the  English  law  as 
created  by  a  betrothal. 

In  *his  country  the  tendency  for  many  years  has  been  to- 
ward an  extension  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  prop- 


j  erty  rights  of  married  women.      In  some  States  a  distinction 

!  is  maintained  between  real  estate  and  personal  property  ;  in 

others   there  is  no    distinction   as   to  this   question.     In  all 

States  the    real    property    owned  by  a  woman    before    her 

marriage  remains    her    separate  property,    which    she  may 

manage  or  dispose  of  as  she  pleases,  and   the  rents,  issues, 

and  profits  belong  to  her  exclusively.     The  laws  of  Maine, 

Connecticut,   and   Iowa   declare    that  the  husband   acquires 

■  no  title  to  any  property  owned  by  the  wife  before  marriage. 

!  The  management  and   control  of  her  property  is  confirmed 

j  to  her  by  the  laws  of  Texas,  Idaho,  Alabama,  Florida,  and 

Arizona. 

Some  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  status  of  the  earnings 
of  a  wife.  The  question  has  never  been  decided  in  this 
State,  but  the  supreme  court  has  declared  in  a  dictum  that 
the  earnings  are  her  separate  property.  The  question  is 
settled  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  by  statutes  declaring  the 
earnings  to  be  her  separate  property. 

Briefly  stated,  then,  the  law  is  that  as  to  matters  of 
family  policy  the  husband  is  dictator.  As  to  her  separate 
property,  the  wife  has  absolute  control.  The  almost  univer- 
sal rule  in  this  country  is  that  all  property  owned  by  her 
before  marriage,  and  all  property  acquired  by  her  during 
marriage  by  gift,  inheritance,  bequest,  or  devise,  is  the  sepa- 
rate property  of  the  wife.  In  many  States  her  earnings  are 
also  her  separate  properly. 


When  Senator  Perkins  gave  as  a  reason  for  voting  against 
The  his  honest   convictions    concerning    annexa- 

Workingmen  tion  that  "the  people  of  California  want  to 
on  Annexation.  annex  j^e  islands,"  we  were  convinced  that 
he  was  wrong.  We  do  not  believe  that  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  boards  of  trade  represent  anything  but  the  mer- 
cantile element  in  this  community,  and  even  that  is  divided. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles,  the  second  city 
in  California,  has  passed  strong  resolutions  against  annexa- 
tion. But  leaving  aside  the  mercantile  element,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  California  are  not  in 
favor  of  annexation.  We  are  particularly  sure  that  the 
farmers  and  workingmen  are  not  in  favor  of  it,  and  so  be- 
lieving, we  have  ventured  the  prediction  that  they  would  be 
heard  from.  They  are  being  heard  from  now.  The 
Council  of  Federated  Trades,  held  at  Sacramento  on  De- 
cember 14th,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  "Labor 
Commissioner  Fitzgerald  states  what  is  not  a  fact  when  he 
recites  that  three-fourths  of  the  laboring  people  of  California 
favor  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands."  The  Council 
of  Federated  Trades  further  passed  strong  resolutions  against 
Hawaiian  annexation. 

It  is  not  only  the  workingmen  of  California  who  are  mak- 
ing their  voices  heard  against  this  iniquitous  scheme,  but 
the  workingmen  of  the  United  States.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  which  has  been  in  session  at  Nash- 
ville during  the  present  week,  passed  on  December-  14th 
this  resolution  :  "  Resolved  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  that  we  disapprove  of  annexation,  and  that  we  urge 
the  United  States  Senate  to  reject  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion." There  were  one  hundred  and  ten  delegates  at  this 
council,  and  they  represented  all  the  trades  and  industrial 
unions  in  the  United  States.  The  total  membership  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor  is  over  one  million.  We  have  an  idea 
that  Congress  will  pay  some  heed  to  these  resolutions,  for 
our  representatives  are  notoriously  sensitive  when  it  comes 
to  running  up  against  the  labor  vote. 

Senator  Perkins  has  changed  his  mind  a  good  many  times 
since  this  annexation  fight  began.  Just  before  he  left  for 
Washington,  he  changed  it  again,  and  announced  that  he 
was  personally  against  annexation,  but  that  he  would  vote 
for  it  because  he  believed  that  his  California  constituents  de- 
sired it.  When  he  struck  Washington,  he  found  a  wave  of 
anti-annexation  sentiment  sweeping  over  the  Senate,  and 
some  of  the  most  .eminent  men  in  that  body  announced 
themselves  as  being  opposed  to  annexation,  among  them, 
Senators  Hoar,  Morrill,  and  Spooner.  On  the  heels  of  this, 
Senator  Perkins  will  find  the  resolutions  of  the  California 
Council  of  Federated  Trades  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  urging  the  United  States  Senate  to  reject  the  treaty 
of  annexation.  We  fear  that  Senator  Perkins  will  have  to 
change  his  mind  again. 

The  movements  of   Germany  in  China  are  attracting   the 
attention    of    the    entire    world.     The  Em- 
peror of  China  has  announced  that  he  will 
not    agree  to  the  conditions  demanded  by 
Germany  as  redress  for  the  murder  of  the  two  missionaries. 
In  reply,  Germany  has  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  district 
of    Kiao-Chou,    and   has    sent    there    four    companies    of 
I  marines    and    a    company    of    naval    artillery,    numbering 
1  altogether  over  forty-five  hundred  men,  the  largest    naval 
force  Germany  has  ever  sent  out  of  European  waters.     The 
I  St.  Petersburg  papers  are  protesting  against  the  occupation 


Germany 

AND 

China. 


as  being  inimical  to  Russian  interests.  France  sides  with 
Russia  in  this  matter,  and  Japan  is  watching  Germany,  and 
has  sent  a  considerable  force  to  Formosa.  Altogether,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  missionary  incident  may  lead  to  an 
organized  attempt  on  the  part  of  several  European  powers 
to  divide  up  the  Chinese  Empire. 

An  amusing  phase  of  the  matter  is  that  by  German  law 
Jesuits — as  Jesuits — are  expelled  from  Germany.  Yet  the 
two  German  missionaries  recently  murdered  in  China  were 
German  Jesuits,  and  the  German  Emperor  is  thus  demand- 
ing indemnity  from  the  Chinese  Government  for  abusing 
German  subjects  whom  German  laws  do  not  allow  upon 
German  soil.  This  reminds  us  of  the  anti-Masonic  agitation 
of  many  years  ago,  when  the  Masons  were  charged  with 
having  murdered  one  William  Morgan.  In  proof  of  the 
anti-Masonic  allegation,  a  body  was  produced  as  that  of 
Morgan.  But  the  Masons  proved  that  it  was  not  the  body 
of  Morgan.  Morgan  was  a  brunette  person  and  both  his 
eyes  were  straight,  while  the  corpse  squinted  and  had  red 
hair.  None  the  less,  the  anti-Masons  said  that  the  corpse 
was  "a  good  enough  Morgan  "  for  political  purposes,  and  so 
it  proved.  Correspondingly  Emperor  William  will  find  this 
attack  on  the  missionaries  a  good  enough  motive  to  get  a 
coaling-station  and  to  force  the  Reichstag  to  increase  the 
appropriation  for  the  Germany  navy. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  communications  asking  us 
Questions  questions  concerning  the  election  for  a  board 

About  a  of  freeholders  to   formulate  a  new  charter. 

New  Charthr.  jt  js  very  evjdent  from  these  communica- 
tions that  many  persons  are  at  sea  regarding  the  present 
condition  of  affairs.  The  appointment  of  a  charter  conven- 
tion by  Mayor  Phelan  led  many  to  believe  that  this  body 
was  a  legal  one,  and  that  the  charter  formulated  by  them  is 
the  one  upon  which  the  citizens  are  to  vote.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  only  legal  way  in  which  a  charter  can  be 
submitted  to  the  citizens  is  by  electing  a  board  of  freeholders 
to  formulate  a  charter,  and  when  they  have  completed  their 
work  the  citizens  vote  to  accept  or  reject  the  completed 
charter.  The  charter  convention  appointed  by  Mayor 
Phelan  is  simply  a  body  of  private  citizens  having  no 
legal  or  official  standing.  Their  work  when  completed  can 
have  no  weight  other  than  as  raw  material  for  a  duly  elected 
board  of  freeholders  to  use  in  their  own  labors. 

From  the  many  communications  which  we  have  received, 
we  select  the  following  one  as  briefly  epitomizing  most  of 
the  questions  put  in  all  of  the  communications  : 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Give  your  readers  this  week  an  article  on  the 
charter  convention,  answering  a  few  questions  : 

1.  Do  we  need  a  new  charter  ? 

2.  The  Consolidation  Act  has  carried  us  through  forty-seven  years 
without  a  debt.  Can  any  other  city  in  these  United  States  say  the 
same? 

3.  Can  not  the  Consolidation  Act  be  amended  to  meet  new  require- 
ments ?    If  so,  why  is  it  not  better  than  a  new  charter  ? 

4.  Are  the  taxes  of  San  Francisco  too  high  ? 

5.  Are  they  not  lower  than  those  of  New  York  ? 

6.  Are  they  not  lower  than  those  of  Oakland  ? 

7.  Are  they  not  lower  than  those  of  Sacramento? 

8.  Are  they  not  lower  than  those  of  Los  Angeles  ? 

9.  Are  things  as  bad  as  the  daily  papers  say  ? 

10.  Is  Mayor  Phelan  the  only  honest  man  in  the  City  Hall,  or  are 
there  others  ? 

These  questions  are  put  merely  with  a  view  of  getting  one  of  your 
strong,  thoughtful  articles  and  as  a  guide  for  your  readers.  S. 

The  foregoing  questions  are  not  exactly  easy  ones,  but  we 

will  try  to  answer  them  according  to  our  lights  : 

1.  Yes,  we  think  we  do  need  a  new  charter,  provided 
that  such  new  charter  is  an  improvement  on  our  present 
organic  law. 

2.  It  is  true  that  the  Consolidation  Act  has  carried  us 
through  forty-seven  years  without  a  debt,  and  we  can  not 
find  in  the  reference-books  proof  that  there  is  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States  with  such  a  record.  On  the  contrary, 
most  of  them  are  heavily  burdened  with  debt.  As  an  illus- 
tration, New  Orleans,  a  city  of  about  the  same  population 
as  San  Francisco,  has  a  debt  of  $15,723,345.  San  Francisco 
has  none. 

3.  Yes,  the  Consolidation  Act  can  be  amended  to  meet 
new  requirements.  It  has  already  been  frequently  amended, 
and  practically  all  the  points  in  it  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
strued by  the  courts.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  better  than 
a  new  charter  is  that  the  numerous  amendments  and  the 
conflicting  provisions  of  acts  of  the  legislature  with  the  new 
constitution  of  1879  have  left  much  of  it  in  a  tangled  con- 
dition. For  example,  there  is  no  way  of  terminating  the 
tenure  of  the  police  commissioners  except  by  death.  The 
extinction  of  the  old  district  courts  by  the  new  constitution 
extinguished  also  the  only  method  under  the  Consolidation 
Act  of  closing  their  tenure  of  office. 

4.  Yes,  we  think  the  taxes  of  San  Francisco  are  too  high. 
For  that  matter,  the  taxes  of  every  city  in  the  United  States 
are  too  high.  The  taxes  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world  are 
too  high.  All  taxes  are  too  high.  This  belief  has  been  en- 
tertained by  the  race  from  the  earliest  periods.  Four  thou- 
sand years  ago,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  toilers  be- 
lieved the  taxes  were  too  high.    A  little  more  than  a  century 
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ago,  our  colonial  forefathers  believed  that  the   British  taxes  ! 
were  too  high.     To  this  question  we  answer  unquali6edly, 
YES  ! 

5.  The  tax  rate  of  New  York  city  for  the  current  year  is  ' 
2.14,  according  to   Mayor  William  L.    Strong.     San  Fran- 
cisco's taxes,  therefore,  are  lower  than  those  of  New  York. 

6.  San  Francisco's   taxes  are  lower  than  those  of  Oak-  ! 
land  :   1.18  to  1.74. 

7.  San  Francisco's  taxes  are  lower  than  those  of  Sacra- 
mento :   1. 18  to  1.75. 

8.  San  Francisco's  taxes  are  lower  than  those  of  Los 
Angeles  :   1.18  to  1.25. 

9.  No.  We  do  not  think  things  are  as  bad  as  the  daily 
papers  say.  They  never  get  anything  exactly  straight  In 
fact,  they  never  try.  No  woman  is  ever  so  beautiful  as  they 
depict  her  ;  no  politician  is  ever  so  bad. 

10.  No,  Mayor  Phelan  is  not  "the  only  honest  man  in 
the  City  Hall."     There  are  unquestionably  others.     Another 
gentleman   in  the  City  Hall  who  differs   radically  with  the 
mayor  on  almost  every  proposition   is   Auditor  Broderick,  ! 
and  we  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  i 
This    is   not    to    be    understood,  however,  as  reflecting  on 
Mayor  Phelan's  honesty,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  ! 
question.     There    is    this    to    be    said,    however.      Mayor  j 
Phelan  went  into  office  with  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the 
entire  community,  and  many  Republicans  as  well  as  Demo-  \ 
crats  voted  for  him.     We  believe  him  to  be  a  young  man  of  [ 
high  personal  honor,  and  his  vote  showed   that  the  com-  { 
munity  so  believed.     But  his  course   during  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings  which  were  brought  against  the  board  of  supervisors  : 
caused  a  large  number  of  conservative  citizens  to  look  upon  ■ 
him  with  distrust — not  distrust  of  his  honesty,  but  distrust  of  | 
his    political   ambition.     He    showed    a  disposition,    during  j 
that  interregnum    in    the    city  government,  to  advance  his 
own  political  ends   in   what  many   believe  to  be  a  reckless  I 
manner.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  prior  to  those  events,  1 
there  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  community  in  favor  of  1 
intrusting  a  larger  measure  of  power  to  the  mayor.     The  j 
system  of  giving  to  the  mayor  the  power  of  appointing  many  j 
of  the  municipal  officials  has  been  incorporated  in  several  of  ' 
the  charters  submitted  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  and  I 
Mayor  Phelan  and  the  non-partisan  element  behind  him  are  \ 
understood  to   espouse  that  system.     But  Mayor   Phelan's  j 
dictatorial  course  during  the  municipal  interregnum  aroused  ! 
this  strong  distrust  of  which  we  speak.     It  is  our  belief  that  j 
any  charter  which  intrusts  autocratic  powers  to  the  mayor  is 
doomed  to  defeat  in  San  Francisco,  and  if  that  system  is  de-  j 
feated,    its    defeat    may   be   laid    at    the    door    of    Mayor  j 
Phelan. 

Our  correspondent  does  not   ask  our  opinion  concerning  ! 
the  various  tickets  for  boards  of  freeholders  submitted  to  j 
the  people.     We  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  all  good  citi- 
zens, and  that  any  one  of  these  boards  would  labor  consci-  - 
entiously  for  the  best  ends  of  the  municipality.     It  must  be  j 
borne  in   mind,  however,  that  the  ticket   submitted  by  the  \ 
charter  convention  of  one  hundred   will  mean  the  indorse-  \ 
ment  of  the  one-man  power  of  which  we  speak,  and  that 
the  fusion  ticket  of  the  three  political  parties  will  mean  the 
repudiation  of  that  policy. 


only  $2,370,436,  or  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  $8,547,- 
732  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  California.  The  congres- 
sionah  delegation  from  this  State  should  see  that  the  needs 
of  California  are  not  overlooked  or  postponed. 

We  note  with  interest  that  Mayor  Phelan  has  offered  to 
s*n  Francisco's  Pave  w'tn  wooden  blocks  three  hundred  and 
Needless  three    feet    on    the    north    side    of    Market 

Noises.  Street,  in  front  of  the  Phelan  Building,  at  his 

own  expense.  The  street  committee  has  granted  permis- 
sion on  condition  that  the  mayor  give  a  bond  providing  to 
keep  the  pavement  in  good  condition  for  five  years.  If  it 
wears  well  for  one  year,  it  will  be  accepted.  If  not,  the 
petitioner  must  repave  the  street. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  another  trial  of  wood-block 
pavement  is  to  be  made  in  this  city.  It  is  many  years  since 
wooden  blocks  have  been  used  here.  Then  the  experiment 
was  a  failure,  owing  to  the  faulty  manner  in  which  the 
pavement  was  laid  and  the  careless  manner  in  which  it 
was  treated  after  it  was  laid.  Since  then,  any  question  of 
wooden  blocks  has  been  received  with  the  usual  wild  cries 
of  "job,"  "steal,"  "boodle,"  which  have  always  resounded 
through  the  air  in  San  Francisco  when  there  was  any  ques- 
tion of  bettering  our  streets.  Considering  that  enormous 
cities  like  Paris  and  London  have  for  years  used  the 
wood-block  pavement  successfully,  we  do  not  see  why  small 
cities  like  San  Francisco  could  not  also  use  it  successfully. 

But  whatever  the  fate  of  Mayor  Phelan's  wood-block 
pavement,  San  Francisco  should  consider  some  sort  of 
noiseless  pavement.  The  needless  noises  in  San  Francisco 
are  simply  deafening.  It  is  possible  for  a  person  to  stand 
upon  the  Strand  in  London  at  one  of  its  busiest  crossings, 
and  still  be  able  to  converse  with  a  companion.  It  is  pos- 
sible, also,  to  converse  in  Paris  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Place  de  l'Opera  with  the  Grand  Boulevard,  or  where  the 
Rue  Royale  debouches  into  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  two 
of  the  busiest  corners  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  London.  The  people  at  the  sidewalk  tables  of  the 
many  cafes  around  the  Place  de  l'Opera  indulge  in  con- 
versation in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice.  The  street  noises 
in  those  two  great  cities  blend  into  a  diapason — a  sort  of 
dull  muffled  roar.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  two  people  to  talk  at  the  corner  of  Kearny 
and  Market  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day  without 
elevating  their  voices  into  a  yell.  The  crash  of  vehicles 
over  cobbles,  basalt  blocks,  and  flagstones,  the  deaf- 
ening banging  of  the  gripmen's  bells,  the  muffled  clang 
of  the  automatic  cable  gongs — all  of  these  noises  together 
make  a  needless,  unnecessary,  and  nerve-wracking  roar 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  European  city,  and  which  is 
not  equaled  in  any  American  city  with  which  we  are  familiar 
except  New  York — another  barbarous  place  so  far  as  noise 
is  concerned,  but  where  they  are  trying  to  remedy  the  matter 
by  law.  San  Francisco  is  not  one  of  the  greatest,  one  of  ihe 
most  populous,  or  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world,  but 
she  can  certainly  take  the  flattering  unction  to  her  soul  that 
she  is  one  of  the  noisiest. 


The  departmental  reports  submitted  to  Congress  at  the 
„  ,  opening-   of  the    present    session    show   the 

California  s  r  °  r 

Federal  income    derived    by    the   government   from 

Balan-ce-Sheet.  thjs  state.  The  customs  receipts  collected 
at  San  Francisco  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$5,274,506  ;  at  Los  Angeles,  $85,416  ;  at  San  Diego,  $36,- 
908  ;  and  at  Humboldt,  $378.  The  internal  revenue  re- 
ceipts were  $3,060,697  ;  the  sales  of  public  lands,  $89,827. 
Here  is  a  total  of  $8,547,732  paid  by  this  State  into  the 
national  treasury  during  the  past  year. 

What  is  California  likely  to  get  in  return  for  this  ?     Secre- 
tary Alger  forwarded  to  the  House  reports   of  the  surveys 
for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  in  this  State.    In 
the  harbor  of  San   Francisco,  it  is  reported.  $253,000  will 
be  required  for  the  removal  of  Anita  Rock,  $503,040  for 
Arch    Rock,    $135,580   for    Shag    Rock,   and    $10,000   fori 
Blossom  Rock.    These  rocks  are  a  constant  menace  to  navi- 
gation  in  the  harbor,  and   should  be  removed.     Secretary  | 
Gage  asks  for  California  $400,000  for  the  harbor  at  San  j 
Pedro  ;  for  Humboldt  harbor  and  bay,  $100,000  ;  for  Oak- 
land harbor,  $166,500  ;  for  Petaluma  Creek,  $4,000  ;  improv-  : 
ing   San  Joaquin   River,  $11,000.     For  the  new  post-office  i 
building  in  this  city  he  asks  $500,000  ;  for  the  Mare  Island  | 
Navy  Yard,  $232,571  ;  for  the  Benicia arsenal,  $1,100  ;  forna- 
tional  parks,  $15,100  ;  for  the  Presidio  reservation,  $10,000  ;  j 
for  the  soldiers'  home  at  Santa  Monica,  $14,600  ;  for  the  quar-  | 
antine  station  at  San  Francisco,  $13,320  ;  and  for  the  marine  ; 
hospital,  $18,625.  These  works  are  all  of  them  important,  and  j 
they  should   receive  the  relief  recommended  without  delay,  j 
But  it  is  well  known  that  mere  recommendation  in  a  depart-  j 
mental  report  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  action.    Even  should  j 
ail  of  them  be  acted  upon  favorably,  this  State  would  receive 


A  recent  dispatch  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  is  in- 
Shall  We  spired  if  not  semi-official,  says  :  "  Reports 

Permit  Mexican  from  Guatemala  state  that  business  has  been 
Annexation?  s0  wrecked  by  the  recent  revolution  that 
respectable  citizens  not  in  politics  are  hoping  for  annexation 
to  Mexico.  The  people  regard  Mexico  with  great  favor, 
owing  to  its  orderly  and  financially  substantial  government." 
This  brings  up  the  interesting  question  what  would  the 
United  States  do  if  Mexico  were  to  attempt  the  annexation 
of  the  Central  American  States? — for  if  she  were  to  begin 
with  Guatemala  she  would  not  stop  there.  The  powerful 
republic  to  the  south  of  us  might  extend  her  dominion  until 
it  reached  at  least  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  possibly  go 
further  southward.  The  United  States  claims  the  right  to 
annex  such  territory  as  it  pleases  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, and,  for  that  matter,  two  thousand  miles  away. 
Would  it  permit  Mexico  also  to  annex  ?  The  Monroe  doc- 
trine is  based  on  the  theory  that  European  powers  shall  not 
extend  their  dominion  upon  these  continents.  A  corollary 
is  that  powers  upon  these  continents  shall  extend  their  do- 
minion if  they  have  the  desire  and  the  power.  The  United 
States  has  the  power.  Will  it  deny  the  right  to  other  re- 
publics in  the  western  hemisphere?  Will  it  permit  Mexico 
to  annex  ? 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Stanford  University, 
Dr  Jordan  and  ^as  been  indulging  in  some  very  plain  talk 
the  Stanford  to  the  students  there.  Among  other  things, 
Students.  ne   sa\^  .     u ^    Stanford    student    dishonors 

his  university  when  he  dishonors  himself.  When  a  Stanford 
man  enters  a  saloon,  a  gambling-room,  or  a  place  of  evil, 
and  carries  with  him  his  colors,  his  college,  or  his  name,  he 
brings  discredit  upon  himself,  his  college,  and  his  family." 
It  is  intimated  that  the  president's  address — which  was 
long,  and  touched  upon  a  number  of  tender  spots  in  Palo 


Alto  life — was  largely  inspired  by  certain  incidents  which 
took  place  in  this  city  after  the  Thanksgiving  game. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  some  years  ago  the  Argonaut 
indulged  in  some  sound  advice  to  the  Stanford  students  con- 
cerning their  method  of  conducting  themselves  in  San  Fran- 
cisco after  the  annual  foot-ball  game.  This  advice  was  not 
received  very  kindly  by  the  student  body,  although  it  was 
meant  in  the  most  kindly  manner.  We  think  if  the  students 
had  mended  their  ways  instead  of  resenting  our  well-meant 
advice,  they  would  have  saved  themselves  this  reproof  from 
their  president.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  have 
been  many  incidents  in  San  Francisco  after  the  inter- 
collegiate foot-ball  games  which  reflected  no  credit  upon  the 
students  of  both  Stanford  and  Berkeley. 

We  would  suggest  to  Dr.  Jordan  that  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  follow  the  initiative  of  the  great  Eastern  universities 
in  the  matter  of  the  annual  foot-ball  games.  In  the  East,  it 
has  been  found  expedient  to  abandon  the  playing  of  the 
games  in  large  cities.  Of  late  years,  the  foot-bail  game  in 
New  York  has  been  the  signal  for  the  assemblage  of  a  vast 
mob — part  of  them  a  well-bred  mob,  it  is  true,  but  the  rest 
not  so  well  bred.  The  lower  orders  love  a  fight,  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  some  of  the  higher  orders,  too.  There 
is  a  very  large  and  undesirable  element  of  the  population  in 
New  York  which  belongs  to  the  lower  orders,  but  which 
has  money  enough  to  amuse  itself.  It  prefers  horse- 
races and  prize-fights,  but  of  late  years  it  has  discerned 
the  merits  of  a  foot-ball  game  as  compared  with  a 
knock-out.  Therefore,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  when  the  foot-ball  games  have  been  held  in  New 
York,  there  have  resounded  from  either  side  of  the  grid- 
iron cries  like  these  :  "  Soak  it  to  'em,  Yale  ! "  "  Slug  'em, 
Princeton!"  "Aw,  knock  de  heads  off  of  'em,  boys!" 
These  cries  did  not  come  from  the  college-mates  of  the  con- 
testants, but  from  interested  bystanders  of  the  lower  ten 
thousand — book-makers,  faro-dealers,  sporting  -  men,  and 
other  gentlemen  with  a  pretty  taste  for  scraps.  Their  right 
to  cheer  the  contestants  in  the  affray  can  not  be  denied. 
They  had  paid  their  money  at  the  gate,  and  were  entitled  to 
applaud  in  their  own  fashion.  But  this  style  of  applause  has 
palled  upon  Princeton  and  palled  upon  Yale.  It  has,  as 
we  said,  resulted  in  the  great  universiiies  abandoning  the 
cities,  and  playing  their  intercollegiate  contests  on  the  college 
campus  at  Princeton,  at  New  Haven,  or  at  Cambridge. 

We  would  suggest  to  Dr.  Jordan  that  similar  action  be 
taken  concerning  the  Stanford-Berkeley  games.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  vulgarism  of  college  students  battling  for  the 
vulgar  applause  of  vulgar  Yahoos,  there  is  the  additional 
vulgarism  of  their  playing  for  the  Yahoos'  vulgar  money. 
While  the  gains  of  the  games  are  large,  and  while  they 
doubtless  serve  to  pay  the  athletic  expenses  of  the  student 
body,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  money  thus  earned  is  earned 
at  the  expense  of  the  self-respect  which  is  part  of  the  moral 
equipment  of  a  gentleman. 

Let  Stanford  and  Berkeley  in  future  play  their  inter- 
collegiate foot-ball  games  either  on  the  Stanford  or  the 
Berkeley  campus.  Let  them  play  their  games  before  their 
own  college-mates,  their  families,  and  their  friends.  But  let 
them  cease  to  play  them  before  large  city  mobs,  and,  above 
all,  let  them  cease  to  play  them  in  large  cities  where  the 
temptations  spread  before  a  mass  of  triumphant  collegians 
inevitably  result  in  acts  which  tend  to  bring  discredit  upon 
them  and  upon  their  colleges. 

Concerning  the  so-called  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  Cali- 
fornia in  favor  of  annexation,  we  have  said 
repeatedly  that  we  do  not  believe  it  exists. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  are  opposing  annexation.  The  following 
note  will  show  what  the  sentiment  is  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
second  city  of  California  : 

Editors  Argoxaut  :  Perhaps  this  will  interest  you,  who  are 
making  so  magnificent  a  fight  against  the  imbecility  and  iniquity  of 
Hawaiian  annexation.  The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a 
rather  unusual  body — one  thousand  business  men  in  a  population  of 
one  hundred  and  three  thousand  leagued  for  the  public  good  as  they 
understand  it.     And  its  utterance  here  is  not  solely  commercial. 

Los  Angeles,  December  12,  1897.  Charles  F.  Lummis. 

Accompanying  this  communication  is  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions unanimously  passed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  resolutions  oppose  annexation  for  these 
among  other  reasons  : 

'•  Because  of  the  great  distance  of  these  islands  from  the  United 
States  and  the  consequent  difficulty  and  expense  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  their  defense  and  protection  in  case  of  war  ;  because  of  the 
enormous  alien  Mongolian  population,  which  would  be  a  menace  to 
American  labor  ;  because  the  spirit  of  American  institutions  does  not 
lend  itself  to  taking  away  from  a  weak  and  ignorant  nation  its  inde- 
pendence. We  believe  government  should  rest  on  the  consent  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  governed  ;  only  three  thousand  adopted  Ha 
waiians  desire  annexation  ;  ninety-seven  thousand  native  Hawaiians  do 
not  ;  because  annexation  will  be  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  beet-sugar 
interests  of  Southern  California." 

As  Mr.  Lummis  points  out,  these  utterances  are  not 
solely  commercial.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  members 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  our  southern  city  can  rise 
superior  to  purely  commercial  considerations,  and  can  think 
of  their  country's  honor  as  well  as  of  their  own  poc 


Los  Angeles 

Opposes 

Annexation. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  20,  1897. 


IN    THE    DAYS    OF    THE    PLAGUE. 

A  Tale  of  a  Light  Love— But  Whose? 

The  tifo  plague  crept  along  slowly  but  surely.  First  it 
took  poor  old  Pepe,  the  blind  beggar,  who  lived  all  alone 
in  his  little  jacal  down  near  the  Plaza  Mayor — he  died. 
Then  it  made  its  way  straight  up  the  Calle  Alfonso.  All 
the  "  unwashed  "  got  it,  and  even  the  better  people  ;  and 
finally  the  governor's  family,  in  their  villa  close  10  the  Presa. 
And  after  that — well,  it  became  impossible  to  keep  track  of 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  On  Tuesday  perhaps  six  families 
had  the  fever  ;  the  next  Sunday  the  whole  great  town  was 
stricken,  and  every  house  in  the  place,  from  the  lowest  little 
peon  hut  up  to  the  great  marble-fronted  house  of  the  Jefe 
Politico,  was  in  mourning. 

The  medicos  did  their  best ;  working  day  and  night,  with 
no  rest,  no  sleep  ;  doing  the  doctoring  and  the  nursing,  too, 
they  batlled  to  stamp  out  the  fever.  Of  course  many  of 
the  people  could  leave,  and  did.  The  governor  and  his 
family  fled  to  their  hacienda  home,  over  near  Dolores 
Hidalgo  ;  the  Jefe  Politico  also  departed  in  haste,  and  some 
of  the  foreigners.  Many  of  the  latter,  however,  had  gone 
away  to  the  States  or  the  tierra  fria  at  the  approach  of  the 
warm  weather  and  the  threatening  plague.  A  few  "  white 
men  "  in  the  bank  and  out  at  the  mines  had  to  remain  in 
the  city,  and  did  so  with  a  good  grace,  thanking  Providence 
that  the  wives  and  children  were  at  home  and  out  of  the 
accursed  hole. 

Hastings  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  stuck  to  it.  For 
two  reasons  :  To  begin  with,  he  was  not  a  coward,  and  he 
knew  that  if  he  left  the  business  of  the  Cia  Minera  Unida 
de  Londres  to  take  care  of  itself,  the  deuce  would  be  to  pay. 
For  another  thing,  there  was  his  pretty,  silly,  helpless  wife 
in  England.  She  had  gone  home  in  March,  just  when  the 
weather  was  getting  sultry  and  suggestive  of  what  was  to 
follow,  with  many  expressions  of  grief  at  leaving  "  Harry  " 
behind  to  work  alone  during  the  hot  summer.  But  then,  as 
she  put  it,  they  couldn't  both  afford  to  go. 

Hastings  never  thought  of  her  as  being  selfish  ;  it  was  a 
miserable  hole  for  a  woman  to  live  in,  anyway,  even  at  the 
best,  and  she  could  not  be  blamed.  So  he  loyally  defended 
her  in  his  thoughts,  and  sent  every  cent  of  his  pay  to  her, 
outside  of  the  actual  gastos,  or  expenses.  The  latter  did 
not  amount  to  much,  for  mine  food  is  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. But  it  is  clean,  anyway,  without  a  superfluity  of 
germs,  such  as  you  get  during  plague  times  in  Mexico,  and 
if  he  could  have  always  got  mine  food,  it  might  have  been 
all  right. 

But  the  cook — old  Juana — fell  ill.  In  two  days  she  was 
dead.  Next,  the  Mexican  foreman  died  ;  several  of  the 
arrieros  followed  ;  a  few  of  the  miners,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
of  the  barreteros — at  which,  in  a  very  bad  state  of  fright, 
the  remaining  mine-men  struck,  and  departed  in  haste  to 
Providencia,  a  little  pueblo  higher  up,  where  the  disease 
might  not  follow. 

Left  alone,  Hastings  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  a 
naughty  word.  Then  he  cabled  to  London,  explaining 
matters,  and  adding  that  he  would  hold  on,  that  the  plague 
would  have  to  run  its  course,  after  which  he  hoped  to  get  the 
mill  going  again.  But  they  might  prepare  for  its  stoppage 
at  least  during  three  weeks  more. 

After  which  there  was  nothing  to  do.  He  could  not  go 
out  to  the  adjacent  mines  for  fear  of  carrying  the  infection 
with  him.  In  town,  James,  of  the  Banco  de  Inglaterra,  and 
Hardy,  of  the  cable  company,  had  died  during  the  time  of 
his  own  struggle  with  the  Cia  Unida  employees.  So  he  was 
the  only  white  man  left. 

In  the  town  there  remained  only  one  small  unclean 
meson,  operated  by  an  indifferent  Chinaman.  Here  Hast- 
ings had  his  meals,  coming  down  town  for  them  through  the 
deserted,  silent  streets,  where  a  few  starving  dogs  lay  in  the 
sunshine,  gazing  wistfully  at  the  white  man  as  he  passed  and 
howling  miserably  for  food.  There  were  a  few  ragged- 
looking  burros,  and  some  meagre  pigs  that  ran  wild  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets,  and  old  Pepe's  green  parrot  fluttered 
about  in  the  little  space  in  front  of  his  jacal,  calling  "  Pepe  ! 
Pepito  !  Chocolate  para  el  loro  ! "  But  there  was  no  Pepe 
to  hear. 

One  hot,  heavy  day,  Hastings  walked  down  to  the  little 
meson  for  his  dinner.  He  did  not  feel  well,  and  his  head 
was  dizzy  and  burning.  He  knew  very  well  that  the  tifo 
always  started  out  that  way,  and  so  that  morning  he  had 
sent  off  a  cheque  for  a  full  month's  pay  and  a  statement  of 
his  life-insurance  policies  to  his  wife.  Then,  feeling  some- 
what better,  he  decided  that  he  would  stop  in  at  the  botica 
as  he  came  from  lunch,  to  get  something  from  M.  Fabian, 
the  old  French  apothecary.  But  the  old  man  was  not  there, 
and  the  place  was  deserted.  Inquiring  of  the  Chinaman, 
that  worthy  stated  that  M.  Fabian  had  "  deaded,"  and  there 
was  no  one  in  the  shop — that  the  senor  possibly  might  get 
some  drugs  in  the  padre's  house — but  no,  that  was  impos- 
sible, for  the  padre  died  this  morning.  At  which  Hastings 
shrugged  his  shoulders  again,  and  said  "  No  importa  !  "  It 
did  not  matter. 

Unable  to  eat  the  hot,  unwholesome  food,  and  with  his 
head  throbbing  unmercifully,  he  made  his  way  back  toward 
the  Presa  and  the  mine.  Down  the  Calle  Fernando  a  long 
row  of  people  were  coming.  When  he  got  nearer,  he  made 
out  that  they  were  the  peons  wrapped  in  carbolized  sheets, 
carrying  out  the  dead.  They  shouted  at  him,  because  it  is 
deadly  to  approach  a  tifo  corpse,  and  he  turned  into  a  side 
street  which  was  quiet  and  deserted,  with  the  "hot-weather" 
grass  and  foliage  almost  choking  it.  As  he  went  along,  it 
grew  more  familiar  to  his  benumbed  senses,  until  finally  he 
got  to  a  house — a  small,  flower-thatched  casita  that  he  hap- 
pened to  remember  very  well  indeed.  It  was  deserted  now, 
and  a  few  birds  twittered  about  in  the  "Aztec  flower" 
bushes  and  lemon-trees.  No  other  sound  could  be  heard. 
It  looked  cool  in  the  yard  and  tiny  patio,  with  its  fountain 
Ion?  ago  gone  dry,  and  Hastings  stumbled  through  the 
-hrub-choked   entrance  and  sat  down  dizzily  in  the  shady 


patio.  His  head  was  rapidly  growing  worse — burning, 
dizzy,  with  queer,  blinding  pains  shooting  about  ;  his  eyes 
were  queer,  too,  for  he  could  see  all  sorts  of  things.  • 

Dolores's  favorite  perfume  was  still  hanging  about  the 
patio  everywhere,  but  Dolores  was  not  there — she  had  left 
the  city  the  day  he  was  married  in  London.  Therefore,  why 
was  it  that  he  could  see  her  moving  about  in  the  patio  before 
him  and  in  the  empty  rooms,  with  the  little  green  lorito 
perched  on  her  shoulder  and  the  sunshine  lighting  up  her 
blue-black  hair,  and  the  red  rose  in  it  ?  She  had  always 
worn  the  deep  red  roses  in  her  dark  hair  after  the  first  time 
that  he  had  noticed  and  admired  the  adornment  in  his  care- 
less way.  But  then,  in  all  ways,  she  had  tried  to  please 
him.  Not  a  good  woman,  she  had  been  very  unselfish — and 
she  had  loved  him.  Perhaps,  after  all,  if  he  had  married 
her,  instead  of  coolly  breaking  to  her,  after  their  two  years 
together,  the  fact  of  the  other  woman  in  England — the  sweet 
pure  girl,  his  wife — she  would  have  stayed  with  him  to  the 
last,  nursed  him,  held  to  him  even  in- death.  Well,  it  was 
over  with — it  doesn't  matter  much,  anyway — the  wife  was 
provided  for,  and  if  he  went  under  all  alone  in  this  plague- 
cursed  town — bueno  ! 

And  then,  very  tired  and  stupid,  his  head  aching  horribly, 
he  stretched  himself  on  the  floor  in  the  shade  of  the  lemon- 
tree  and  dozed.  In  uneasy  sleep,  he  passed  off  into  uncon- 
sciousness, as  is  the  way  with  the  tifo — in  another  hour  he 
was  quietly  raving.  The  birds  flew  close  and  chirped  at 
him  curiously  ;  a  few  lizards,  attracted  by  the  warm  sun- 
shine, crawled  up  and  basked  on  the  edge  of  the  patio,  near 
him  ;  the  sun,  going  down,  blazed  furiously  on  him  and  in- 
creased the  fever  heat — but  there  was  no  one  else. 

Just  about  sundown,  as  the  sun's  rays,  cooler  now,  fell 
athwart  the  patio  and  the  body  of  the  delirious  man,  some 
one  heavily  perfumed  and  in  rustling  clothes  came  through 
the  gale  and  the  shrubbery  and  stood  in  the  doorway,  look- 
ing about  her  with  a  fierce,  scornful  expression  that  slowly 
faded  away  as  she  mused.  Over  there  was  the  fountain  of 
which  they  had  been  so  proud — it  was  dry  and  grass-grown 
now  ;  the  lemon-bushes  planted  by  them  with  so  much  ten- 
der care,  and  pruned,  and  lovingly  tended,  were  now  great 
rough  trees,  unpruned  and  gnarly  ;  even  the  big  rose-bush 
that  they  had  planted,  so  that  she  could  always  have  red 
roses,  was  wild  and  straggling.  Everything  dead — gone. 
One  slow  tear  trickled  down  her  painted  cheek  as  she  looked 
about  and  thought.  These  little  mute  things — flowers  and 
the  like — will  stir  even  a  nameless  woman  into  remorse  and 
sorrow,  and  even  agony,  sometimes. 

She  turned  to  go,  sighing  heavily.  But  some  impulse 
moved  her  ;  she  wanted  to  go  back  through  the  patio  to  the 
room  that  had  been  hers — one  look  at  it  would  not  hurt, 
as  she  was  going  away  that  night.  He  was  out  of  the 
city — so  she  had  been  told,  in  Providencia  —  with  that 
white-faced  woman,  his  wife.  Nobody  would  know  it  if 
she  made  a  fool  of  herself  and  cried  and  wept  in  that  room 
for  a  little  space.  When  one  has  been  a  fool  and  broken 
one's  own  heart,  one  has  to  weep. 

She  very  nearly  stumbled  over  the  form  of  the  man  as 
she  went.  He  was  still  raving,  but  not  violently,  as  he  lay 
there,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  Spanish.  Perhaps  if  it  had 
been  in  his  own  language  she  would  not  have  cared.  But 
she  listened,  her  heart  wildly  beating,  as  he  murmured 
word  after  word,  phrases  in  her  own  tongue.  She  listened, 
and  soon  a  thought  struck  her — there  was  no  mention  of  the 
other  woman,  his  wife,  the  wife  who  had  gone  away  and  left 
him  when  trouble  and  plague  came  near.  She  listened — 
what    was   it  he  was  saying,   in  a  thickened,   husky  tone  ? 

"  Dolores,  te  amas  !     Dolores,  mi  querida "     And  then, 

over  and  over  again,  sweet  Spanish  words,  always  of 
Dolores  !  Dolores,  not  the  white  woman  !  Oh,  thank 
God  !  Then  he  had  not  loved  her  after  all — he  had 
married  her,  but  his  heart  had  been  true  to  the  poor 
Mexican. 

Sobbing  now,  with  all-  the  pent-up  passion  of  many  past 
months,  the  woman  leaned  over  and  clasped  the  burning, 
delirious  form  in  her  arms,  pressing  her  lips  to  the  uncon- 
scious face  and  the  unseeing  eyes.  She  knew  that  it  was  too 
late  to  check  the  fever  now — nothing  could  be  done — there 
were  no  medicos — no  botica — no  drugs — not  even  water — 
nothing!  He  could  only  die.  But  she,  who  had  loved  him 
best,  could  die  with  him. 

Months  after,  the  plague  extinct,  two  skeletons  were 
found  in  the  patio  of  the  little  cottage.  One  was  identified 
as  that  of  Harry  Hastings,  M.  E. — which  was  fortunate  for 
his  widow,  in  England.  Otherwise,  she  could  not  have 
claimed  the  life-insurance  policies.  But  they  were  paid, 
and  the  little  widow  invested  quite  a  large  sum  in  pretty, 
black  crepe  gowns.  And  she  was  so  fair  and  childish 
and  innocent  and  helpless  in  her  black  robes  of  bereavement, 
that  another  man,  a  rich  one,  proposed  for  her  and  mar- 
ried her.  She  lives  comfortably  and  at  ease  in  a  beautiful 
English  home,  so  perhaps  she  is  not  to  be  pitied  after  all. 

And  in  the  Campo  Santo  on  the  hill  in  Guanajuato  there 
is  a  grave  where  lie  together  two  skeletons,  those  of  Harry 
Hastings  and  the  unknown  woman  who  had  died  with  him. 
They  had  been  so  buried  to  save  time.  The  head-stone, 
erected  by  the  Cia  Unida,  says  simply  :  "  Henry  Hastings, 
aged  thirty-one,"  so  the  erstwhile  widow  is  not  shocked  by 
the  knowledge  that  Dolores  lies  there,  too. 

Hewitt  Daerell. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1897. 

In  a  breach-of-promise  case  recently  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Darling,  one  of  the  newly  appointed  judges  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  England,  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a 
lady's-maid,  gave  testimony  tending  to  show  that  the 
defendant,  a  sugar-boiler's  assistant,  was  in  such  good  cir- 
cumstances that  he  was  able  to  indulge  in  the  pastime  of 
hunting.  This  evidence  excited  some  surprise  in  the  court- 
room at  first,  until  the  learned  judge  told  the  jury  that  he 
was  credibly  informed  it  was  now  the  practice  for  persons 
who  had  no  horses  to  attend  fox-hunts  and  participate  in  the 
chase  on  bicycles. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

Phryne. 
She  stood  within  the  hall  of  justice,  bright 
With  glare  of  sunshine,  and  the  noontide  light 
Caught  in  her  shimmering  mantle,  whose  rich  dye 
Rivaled  the  tint  that  wings  the  butterfly  ; 
Its  dainty  texture  fastened  by  a  charm 
Of  precious  gems,  above  one  drooping  arm  ; 
Thence  in  its  billowy  softness,  fold  on  fold, 
Fell  to  her  sandals,  'broidered  with  fine  gold. 
And  many  looked  on  her  veiled  figure  there, 
And  wondered  much  if  she  were  passing  fair. 
A  peasant  girl,  a  few  brief  months  before, 
Gathering,  at  autumn-tide,  her  little  store 
Of  wild  fruits,  for  the  market-places  near 
Content  to  live,  and  ignorant  of  fear. 
Next  robed  in  raiment  fairer  than  the  queen, 
Whose  crown  she  laughed  at  as  a  gilded  sheen, 
And  lighllier  laughed  at  all  the  golden  store 
Which  men  delighted  at  her  feet  to  pour. 

She,  with  her  radiant  beauty,  youth,  and  health, 
What  need  had  she  of  dignities  and  wealth  ? 
And  oft  she  offered,  in  her  merry  glee, 
To  build  the  Theban  wall  anew,  if  she 
Might  write  upon  their  heights,  in  words  of  gold. 
By  which  her  fame  should  to  the  world  be  told : 
"  Phryne,  the  courtesan,  hath  built  again 
These  walls,  all  battered  down  by  ruthless  men 
In  wars  of  Alexander."     But  she  knew 
Full  well  that  this  the  city  dared  not  do  ; 
And  so  she  mocked  them  in  her  merry  scorn  ; 
But  wherefore,  now,  had  she  fiom  home  been  torn? 
And  wherefore  stood  she  in  that  crowded  place, 
With  veil  and  mantle  shrouding  up  her  face? 

She  waited,  while  the  loud-voiced  herald  read 
Her  cruel  accusation.     Thus  it  said: 
"  Phryne  is  hereby  charged  with  having  led, 
By  sorceries  dire,  our  young  men  far  astray 
From  virtue's  path,  and  stolen  their  strength  away  ; 
For  when  they  hear  the  trumpet's  ringing  blare, 
They  will  but  gather  closer  round  her  chair ; 
And  when  forth  bidden  to  the  chase  to  ride, 
They  only  cling  about  her  chariot's  side, 
Or  strive,  with  idle  jealousy,  to  gain 
The  place  of  honor  at  her  bridle-rein." 
Hyperides,  the  eloquent,  whose  voice 
Had  made  the  great  crowds  tremble  or  rejoice, 
Now  pleads  in  vain,  with  passionate  appeal, 
To  save  one  fair  young  creature  from  the  zeal 
Of  those  gray-bearded  senators,  whose  cry 
Was  only  this  :   "  The  sorceress  must  die  1 " 
"  Ay  I  stone  her !  "  was  the  judge's  fierce  command, 
"  And  let  her  blood  be  wiped  from  off  our  land." 
Then,  with  a  sigh  as  soft  as  summer  breeze 
That  whispers  through  the  blooming  almond-trees, 
The  voice  of  Phryne  on  the  tumult  broke  : 
"  Most  honored  sires"  (they  hushed  them  as  she  spoke), 
"  This  star  upon  my  shoulder  holds  and  hides 
The  only  magic  spell  that  with  me  bides." 

"  Give  me  the  charm,"  the  stern  voiced  judge  outspake, 
And  reached  a  greedy  hand,  as  if  to  take 
The  regal  gem,  whose  sun- imprisoned  dyes 
Outshone  all  shining  things,  save  Phryne's  eyes. 
She  broke  the  clasp  and  laid  it  in  his  hand, 
And  veil  and  mantle,  loosened  from  its  band, 
Slipped  slowly  down,  revealing  each  rare  grace — 
The  wondrous  beauty  of  her  rosy  face  ; 
The  wondrous  lengths  of  wavy,  midnight  hair 
Thro"  which  her  snowy  neck  gleamed  yet  more  fair, 
The  sloping  shoulder  and  the  slender  waist, 
The  curving  sweep  of  thigh,  that  might  have  graced 

A  goddess,  and  the  rounded,  dimpled  knee, 

Below  which  lay  the  golden  'broidery, 

All  heaped  up,  shimmering  velvet  and  soft  lace, 

That  but  an  instant  since  had  hid  her  face. 

"  Phryne,  the  beautiful  !  "  loud  rose  the  shout 

From  twice  a  thousand  voices,  ringing  out, 
"  We'll  bear  her  to  the  temple  in  our  arms. 

Princess  of  beauty,  queen  of  mortal  charms  !  " 

And  eager  hands  began  swift  to  unyoke 

Her  chariot  horses  ;  but  again  she  spoke  ; 

And  the  great  crowd,  hushed  to  her  changeful  mood, 

Murmured  and  whispered  like  a  wind-swept  wood  : 
"  Noble  Athenians,  here  have  I  been  brought 

To  answer  to  base  charges.     Know  ye  not 

That  human  weakness  is  mine  only  crime  ? 

And  this  fair  form,  that  in  such  little  lime 

Will  feel  the  blighting  breath  of  death  or  age, 

Is  my  one  magic  charm  and  heritage  ? 

Ye  say  I  steal  the  strength  from  your  young  men, 

But  ye  are  teachers  all !     O  teach  them,  then. 

Races,  and  games,  and  pride  of  martial  strife, 

Without  the  poor  reward  of  love,  in  life. 

Teach  them  to  shun  the  light  of  beauty's  eyes, 

And  all  fair  gifts  in  woman  to  despise. 

Ye  can  not,  senators  and  sages  gray, 

Ye  can  not,  for  your  pulses  thrill  to-day 

With  quicker  beat  at  boon  that  heaven  bestows — 

Beauty  to  woman,  perfume  to  the  rose. 

Then  say  not  that  I  harm  them  ;  they  are  weak, 

And  sway  supinely  at  the  words  I  speak. 

They  offer  me  rich  gifts  and  golden  dower  ; 

I  give  them  back  the  pleasure  of  an  hour ; 

But  reck  ye  not  the  bitter  price  I  pay 

For  hollow  triumphs,  passing  soon  away  ? 

No  bridegroom  e'er  will  say  with  rapturous  pride, 
1  1  claim  thee,  virgin  heart,  Phryne,  my  bride  ! ' 

No  husband,  when  I've  lost  youth's  radiant  charm, 

Will  hold  me  tenderly  on  his  strong  arm  ; 

No  baby  fingers  will,  with  soft  caress, 

My  weary  brow  and  aching  bosom  press  ; 

No  daring  youth,  or  maiden  fair  to  see, 

Will  make  the  name  of  mother  sweet  to  me 

And  sacred  to  the  gods.     But  for  a  day 

I  linger  in  your  sight,  then  flit  away, 

And  leave  no  trace,  no  memory.     Grant  ye,  then, 

This  simple  prayer :  Disturb  me  not  again 

With  senseless  superstitions  and  vague  fears, 

But  let  me  live  in  peace  my  few  brief  years 

Here  in  your  midst ;  then  pass  without  a  care, 

Blown  like  the  thistle-down,  ye  know  not  where." 
Here  in  her  mantle's  fold  and  veil  of  lace 

She  wrapped  again  her  matchless  form  and  face. 

A  breathless  spell  had  held  the  mighty  throng, 

As  her  sweet,  plaintive  voice  was  borne  along  ; 

Then  Grecian  chivalry  and  manly  pride 

Burst  forth  from  heart  to  lip,  a  whelming  tide, 

And  youth  and  age,  stern  judge  and  pleading  friend, 

Rose  with  one  impulse,  beauty  to  defend. 

They  bore  her  to  the  shrine  of  Venus — bright 

Temple  of  love  ;  herself,  by  royal  right, 

Fair  queen  of  beauty,  princess  of  delight ; 

And  though  no  stalwart  son,  or  daughter  fair, 

Perpetuates  her  name  and  graces  rare, 

The  artist's  pencil  limns,  with  dainty  skill, 

Her  wistful  face,  proud,  yet  pathetic  still ; 

Immortal  youth  the  sculptor's  chisel  gives 

To  every  graceful  pose  ;  and  Phryne  lives 

Enshrined  in  art,  sacred  to  heart  and  eye, 

To  teach  the  world  that  beauty  can  not  die. 

— N.  S.  Emerson. 


M.  Patyde  Clam  prosecuted  Dreyfus  at  the  court-martiaL 


December  20,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


A    NEW    PINERO    PLAY. 

Geraldine    Bonner  'Writes  of   "  The  Princess  and   the   Butterfly"  — 
A  Society  Drama  of  Middle-Aged  Love— Some  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Guldensuppe  Murder. 

The  twelfth  annual  season  of  the  Lyceum  Company 
opened  with  Pinero's  "  Princess  and  the  Butterfly."  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  and  interest  felt  in  this 
comedy.  It  drew  forth  columns  of  opinions,  dramatic  and 
otherwise,  in  England,  and  was  heralded  over  here  by  a  lot 
of  clever  advertising,  partly  of  Miss  Opp,  partly  of  Mr. 
Pinero's  original  fancy  of  making  a  play  on  middle  age. 

It  is  as  thoroughly  up  to  date  as  everything  else  Pinero 
does.  Here  is  the  first  playwright  to  realize  that  love  at 
thirty  or  past  for  a  woman  and  at  forty  and  past  for  a  man 
is  as  prevalent  in  our  latter-day  civilization  as  love  at  twenty 
and  twenty-five.  All  the  world  has  known  for  the  last 
twenty  years  that  the  novelists  were  ignoring  one  of  the 
great  features  of  century-end  life  :  the  advancement  of  what 
might  be  called  the  age  of  sentiment  from  youth  into  middle 
age.  As  for  the  playwrights,  while  they  did  not  quite  cling 
to  the  Elizabethan  ideal  of  a  heroine  at  fourteen,  they 
only  countenanced  a  heroine  of  thirty  in  either  the  guise  of 
a  widow  or  an  adventuress.  The  romantic  and  respectable 
heroine  had  to  be  under  twenty-five,  if  not  under  twenty. 

Meantime,  on  every  side,  the  observer  saw  that  the  age  of 
sentiment  was  encroaching  on  the  years  heretofore  sacred  to 
rheumatism,  wigs,  and  the  approaching  fifties.  What  would 
our  grandmothers  have  thought  of  a  woman  of  forty,  like 
the  Princess  Pannonia,  who  was  beautiful,  attractive,  gay, 
and  surrounded  by  lovers  ?  The  growth  of  a  leisure  class, 
the  proficiency  of  the  beauty  doctor,  the  advance  in  the 
study  of  physical  culture,  the  attention  paid  to  diet  and  ex- 
ercise, are  prolonging  youth  far  into  what  polite  people  call 
maturity.  Especially  among  the  rich  and  idle,  men  and 
women  keep  their  youth,  not  only  of  appearance,  but  of 
heart,  to  a  period  when,  if  one  were  to  write  down  their 
years  in  cold  blood,  they  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  an- 
tique. 

The  old  age  of  belles  and  beauties  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  forward  march  of  time.  Both  here  and  on  the  Continent 
the  fashionable  beauties  are  ladies  of  the  Princess  Pan- 
nonia's  age.  The  higher  up  you  get  in  society,  the  more 
mature  grow  the  belles  and  the  beaux.  Pinero,  with  his 
shrewdness  to  see  the  tendency  of  the  day,  seized  upon  the 
theme  of  love  at  middle-age  for  his  comedy.  It  was  modern 
with  the  moderness  of  the  very  moment.  It  had  in  it  just 
that  spice  of  bitterness  which  all  studies  of  sentiment  need. 
There  was  the  pathos  of  cynical  realism  in  it,  and  the 
seasoning  of  a  sort  of  pensive  humor.  The  poor,  beautiful, 
splendid  Princess,  loving  a  man  thirteen  years  her  junior, 
was  more  afraid  of  the  ridicule  of  her  world  than  the  risk  of 
her  happiness.  Both  she  and  The  Butterfly — a  sedate, 
grave  gentleman  of  forty-five — were  perpetually  meeting  the 
inevitable  advance  of  time  by  dwelling  upon  the  sombre  and 
chilling  fact  that  they  were  growing  old. 

For  the  three  first  acts  there  is  nothing  but  conversation 
— excellent  of  its  kind — bright  and  hard  as  a  diamond, 
sometimes  cruel,  always  cynical.  The  society  Mr.  Pinero 
pictures  is  detestable  and  disreputable,  but  clever.  The 
cleverness  is  tempered  by  the  graceful  melancholy  of  people 
who  have  only  an  approaching  fortieth  birthday  to  be  melan- 
choly about.  Added  to  the  skillful  padding  was  gorgeous 
dressing.  There  are  eleven  women  in  the  cast,  and  the 
clothes  were  brilliant.  The  first  act — the  princess's  after- 
noon at  home — was  one  of  the  most  dressmakery  scenes  I 
ever  saw.  But  the  matinee  crowd  revel  in  it,  and  the 
cloaks  in  the  second  act  were  a  great  amusement  after  the 
monotonous  sparkle  of  padded  dialogue. 

Toward  the  end  the  story  drew  closer  together,  and  gave 
the  play  one  scene  which  throbbed  with  a  romantic  intensity 
not  often  found  in  Mr.  Pinero's  work.  Fortunately,  Mary 
Mannering  had  this  scene  in  her  hands  and  played  it  with 
an  almost  deadly  reality  which  gripped  on  you  like  a  hand 
on  your  heart.  She  portrayed  a  wild,  impish,  and  impas- 
sioned Italian  girl,  a  creature  raised  from  a  life  of  cruelty, 
of  poverty,  of  coarse  Bohemianism,  to  the  high  distinction 
and  dignity  of  upper  class  English  society.  The  gray-haired 
and  sedate  Butterfly — called  her  uncle,  but  in  reality  no  rela- 
tion— has  lilted  her  to  this  exalted  sphere,  only  to  find  her 
vagrant  instincts,  her  low  associations,  her  Bohemian  up- 
bringing, have  permeated  her  very  being,  and  his  efforts  to 
tame  her,  to  make  her  conventional,  lady-like,  creditable  to 
him  and  to  her  station,  are  met  only  by  failure. 

Looking  upon  her  as  a  troublesome  child,  he  does  not  see 
that,  with  the  precocity  of  her  Italian  birth  and  blood,  she 
has  conceived  a  desperate  attachment  to  him.  Her  mad 
whims  are  prompted  by  the  reckless  bitterness  roused  by 
his  indifference.  Finally,  exasperated  by  an  escapade  even 
more  unconventional  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  he  turns 
upon  her  and  pours  out  his  annoyance  and  disappointment 
in  a  flood  of  rage.  His  anger  frightens  her,  her  instinct 
leaps  back  to  the  days  of  her  wretched,  starved,  and  beaten 
childhood,  and  she  shrinks  away,  crying  :  "  Don't  beat  me — 
I'm  too  old  for  that  now." 

This  sentence  is  the  opening  to  a  remarkable  scene — in 
fact  the  only  scene  in  the  play.  Overcome  with  terror  and 
excitement,  she  reveals  to  the  astonished  Butterfly  her  de- 
spairing love.  Mr.  Hackett,  as  the  Butterfly,  is  merely 
touched  and  astonished  in  a  dignified  and  gentlemanly  way. 
The  scene  is  all  the  girl's,  and  she  played  it  with  a  vivid 
earnestness  that  held  the  audience  in  a  breathless  spell.  A 
woman  revealing  her  love  to  a  man  is  as  old  on  the  stage  as 
a  man  asking  a  woman  to  marry  him.  It  is  in  the  playing 
that  the  test  lies,  and  Miss  Mannering  played  with  some- 
thing more  than  intelligent  carefulness.  The  poignant  pain 
was  there,  the  sudden  burst  of  feeling  that  swept  away  ret- 
icence and  pride  and  reserve.  It  was  foreign,  too — wild 
and  desperate  wiih  the  fervor  of  the  Latin.  But  beneath  it 
all  the  graceless  Bohemian,  the  unconventional,  semi-civilized 
little  savage  showed  the  soul  of  a  real  woman. 


We  can  forgive  Mr.  Frohman  for  bringing  Mary  Manner- 
ing from  England,  because  she  is  so  talented.  His  second 
importation  was  the  regal  Miss  Opp,  who  played  the  Prin- 
cess.* Miss  Opp  is  an  American— they  say  she  hails  from 
the  Bowery.  But  she  emigrated  to  England  a  few  years 
ago,  went  on  the  stage,  came,  saw,  conquered,  and  now  is 
imported  back  to  New  York  to  play  the  Princess.  She  is 
certainly  very  impressive — quite  the  grandest-looking  woman 
I  have  seen  on  the  stage  since  Mrs.  Langtry.  Not  that  she 
is  so  handsome,  but  that  she  is  so  big,  and  stately,  and  rich- 
voiced,  and  has  such  an  imposing  largeness  of  presence. 

She  is  more  English  than  the  most  English  actress  we 
have  ever  seen — -phis  royaliste  que  le  roi.  She  has  a  nobly 
set  head,  thick  hair  parted  and  looped  up  in  the  back,  and 
one  of  those  long,  slender,  Du  Maurier  figures  that  seem  to 
grow  only  in  England.  Then  she  has  the  English  tendency 
to  wear  either  very  loose  or  very  tight  clothes.  At  first 
she  was  draped  in  radiant  tea-gowns  of  gauzy  fabrics  that 
fell  from  her  shoulders  to  har  feet  in  flowing  classic  lines. 
But  en  grande  toilette  she  wore  a  long-trained  black  dress 
embroidered  in  silver  that  fitted  her  so  close  that  she 
looked  like  a  slender,  glimmering  snake  as  she  glided 
about  the  stage  wiih  her  sinuous,  noiseless  train  sliding 
along  behind  her.  Hei  gown  was  untrimmed  from  shoulder 
to  hem,  but  round  the  low  neck  she  wore  a  quantity  of 
diamond  pins  and  in  her  hair  a  diamond  tiara.  Altogether, 
in  her  magnificent,  large-limbed,  serene  impressiveness,  she 
reminded  me  of  one  of  those  grandiose  "Ouida"  ladies 
who  always  wore  velvet  or  plush  and  never  smiled  or  were 
moved  to  anger  or  frivolity. 

As  an  actress  she  is  excellent.  It  is  said  that  it  was  by 
Daniel  Frohman's  advice  she  went  on  the  stage.  That 
astute  gentleman  saw  that  she  had  -the  great  requirements 
for  success — a  clear  and  incisive  utterance  and  that  inde- 
scribable quality  vaguely  called  "presence,"  "air,"  "style," 
"chic."  This  Miss  Opp  possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
She  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  personage,  an  attribute 
far  removed  from  beauty,  grace,  or  dignity.  As  a  rule,  it 
rises  from  a  sense  of  importance  or  superiority,  which  is  why 
it  is  more  often  seen  in  people  of  great  position.  How  Miss 
Opp  came  by  it  is  a  mystery,  for  whether  she  came  from  the 
Bowery  or  not,  she  did  not  come  from  the  American  Vere 
de  Veres  who  raise  princesses  and  duchesses  for  the  English 
market. 

The  first  great  excitement  of  the  Thorn-Nack  murder 
trial  is  over,  and  New  York  has  drawn  a  deep  breath  of 
melancholy  sympathy.  Men,  matrons,  and  maids  have  fol- 
lowed this  most  horrible  and  singular  murder  case  with 
tense  interest.  The  only  other  case  1  ever  remember  to 
have  raised  such  an  excitement  was  the  Borden  murder  a1: 
Fall  River.  Public  sympathy  appears  to  be  with  Martin 
Thorn.  New  York  has  made  up  its  mind  that  he  was  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  fierce  and  terrifying  Mrs.  Nack, 
whom  Mr.  Howe  designates  as  "a  modern  Lady  Macbeth" 
and  whom  society  in  general  is  inclined  to  regard  as  a  latter- 
day  Clytemnestra.  In  all  the  general  confessing  that  went 
on,  it  is  very  nearly  impossible  to  decide  how  far  Thorn  was 
inspired  by  the  woman  and  how  far  by  his  own  desire  for 
vengeance.  If,  as  people  are  inclined  to  think,  she  was  the 
power  that  instigated  the  murder,  prevailing  upon  Thorn  to 
help  her,  then  the  public's  tendency  to  sympathize  with  the 
man  is  not  surprising.  It  was  Lady  Wor.ley  Montagu  who 
said  she  "liked  a  man  who  would  go  to  the  devil  for  a 
woman."  Modern  New  Yorkers  seem  to  feel  the  same, 
though  whether  killing  a  fellow-creature  in  cold  blood  is  in- 
cluded in  that  gracefully  vague  phrase,  "  going  to  ihe  devil," 
is  a  question  for  some  one  to  answer. 

Now  Mrs.  Nack's  trial  comes  up.  She  pleads  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see 
where  the  second  degree  comes  in.  She  admitted  luring  the 
man  to  the  cottage  for  the  purpose  of  having  Thorn  kill  him, 
and  many  people  think  she  killed  him  herself.  Certainly, 
when  they  put  the  body  in  the  bath-tub,  she  helped  cut  him 
up.  One  of  the  most  grewsome  things  in  the  whole  case 
was  the  discovery  of  the  blood  which  roused  the  suspicions 
of  the  neighbors.  When  Guldensuppe  was  dead,  his  two 
assassins  put  his  body  in  the  bath-tub  and  cut  it  up.  Then 
Mrs.  Nack  cleaned  the  tub,  letting  the  water  run  off  through 
the  waste  pipe.  They  were  city  folk,  these  two  murderers, 
and  they  did  not  realize  that  in  a  remote  suburban  cottage 
the  drains  might  not  run  far  underground.  The  bath,  in 
fact,  drained  into  a  dried  ditch  some  distance  off.  Here  the 
blood  lay  stagnating,  and  here  the  ducks  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors went  investigating,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  re- 
turning to  the  poultry  yard  with  feet  stained  red.  The 
owner  of  the  poultry,  not  liking  the  curious  crimson  stains 
upon  the  feet  of  his  ducks,  followed  them  and  saw  the  red 
pools  in  the  ditch  just  where  the  waste-pipe  of  Mrs.  Nack's 
bath  emptied. 

On  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Nack  herself  there  is  great  inter- 
est. This  woman  of  a  pagan  ferocity,  apparently  without 
nerve  or  a  humanizing  weakness,  gains  over  two  men  ascend- 
ancy of  so  complete  a  nature  that  they  are  ready  to  murder 
one  another  for  her  sake.  Thorn  was  plaster  in  her  hands. 
Guldensuppe,  who  was  not  so  malleable,  she  decided  to  re- 
move. She  laid  her  plans  with  care  and  exactitude,  but  did 
not  realize  the  weakness  of  her  confederate  or  the  fact  that 
in  country  cottages  baths  do  not  drain  into  the  sea.  It  is 
thought  that  she  will  get  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  while 
Thorn  is  sentenced  to  be  electrocuted.  So  the  old  tradition 
of  the  woman  being  the  weaker  vessel  holds  still,  even  with 
a  Mrs.  Nack  and  a  Martin  Thorn. 

Geraldine  Bonner. 

New  York,  December  10,  1897. 


Danton  is  to  have  a  street  named  after  him  in  Paris,  in  a 
spot  replete  with  bloody  memories.  The  thoroughfare  be- 
gins close  to  the  place  where  the  leonine  triumvir  first  set  up 
as  a  barrister,  and  in  a  neighboring  house  his  colleague 
Marat  perished  by  Charlotte  Corday's  dagger.  A  little  far- 
ther on  is  the  home  of  Dr.  Guillotin,  and  not  a  hundred 
yards  beyond  this  is  the  spot  where  the  worthy  doctor's  in- 
vention was  tested  on  Danton's  stout  neck. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Edward  Rose,  the  man  who  wrote  the  stage  versions  of 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  and  "  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  be- 
gan his  career  by  reading  law.  He  soon  abandoned  it  for 
the  stage,  however,  and  is  now  dramatic  critic  of  the  Lon- 
don Sunday  Times. 

When  Dr.  Hans  Richter,  the  famous  Wagnerian  con- 
ductor, made  up  his  mind  to  devote  himself  to  that  branch 
of  music,  he  burned  all  the  music  he  had  composed  up  to 
that  time,  and  declared  that  it  cooked  the  most  delicious 
cup  of  coffee  he  had  ever  tasted. 

Seifedden  Bey,  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Turkish  lega- 
tion at  Washington,  has  left  that  post  to  assume  his  new 
duties  as  first  secretary  of  the  Turkish  embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  is  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  is  the 
youngest  diplomat  who  has  ever  been  charge  d'affaires  at 
the  national  capital. 

The  latest  notable  portrait  painted  by  John  S.  Sargent, 
the  American  painter,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  is  of  Miss  Daisy  Leiter,  formerly  of  Chicago,  and 
is  intended  for  the  academy  of  1898.  Miss  Leiter  is  a  sister 
of  the  famous  beauty  who  was  married  not  long  ago  to  the 
Hon.  George  Curzon. 

Lieutenant  O'Brien,  who  was  knocked  down  on  parade  by 
Captain  Romeyn  and  so  brought  about  the  famous  Atlanta 
court-martial  of  last  winter,  has  forwarded  his  resignation  to 
the  War   Department  at  Washington.     He  was  admitted  to 

■  the  bar  of  Massachusetts  before  he  entered  the  army,  and 

,  intends  to  resume  practice  there. 

Francois  Coppee,  the  great  French  poet,  novelist,  and 
I  dramatist,  is  an  old  bachelor,  and  is  as  devoted  to  his  pet 

cats  as  the  proverbial  spinster.  An  American  friend,  who 
j  visited  him  a  few  years    ago,  avers   that  he  found  one  cat  in 

the  ante-chamber  of  the  poet's  residence,  two  cats  in  the 
:  dining-room,  four  in  the  parlor,  and  eight  in  his  study. 

Jules  Massenet,  the   French  composer,  whose   "Sapho" 
I  has  been  a  great  success   in   Paris,  with   Calve  in  the  title- 
role,   has  announced    that  he  will   write  no    more    operas. 
j  Massenet  is  like  General  Grant  in  his   love  for  a  cigar,  hav- 
1  ing  one  between  his  lips  almost  all  the  time.     He  never 
accepts  social  invitations,  never  attends  performances  of  his 
own  works   except  at  rehearsals,  and   is   of  an  exceedingly 
nervous  habit. 

Oscar  Wilde  is  now  living  in  destitution  in  Naples,  ac- 
cording to  Harold  Frederic,  who  declares  that  his  predica- 
ment is  nobody's  fault  but  his  own.  It  seems  that  his  wife 
made  him  an  allowance  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week  when  he 
left  England,  on  condition  that  he  was  not  to  see  young 
Alfred  Douglas  again.  As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  settled  in 
Naples,  however,  young  Douglas  joined  him,  and  the  allow- 
ance was  thereupon  withdrawn. 

"  I  met  a  woman  the  other  day,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Chicago  A'ews,  "  who  has  met  Rudyard  Kipling.  Not  only 
has  she  met  him,  but  she  has  broken  bread  with  him  and 
she  has  heard  him  talk.  I  asked  her  what  impressed  her 
most  about  him — think  of  the  man  who  wrote  '  The 
Gadsbys '  and  'The  Seven  Seas'  and  'Soldiers  Three.' 
She  said  she  was  most  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Kipling  calls  him  '  Ruddy,  dear.1  " 

Judge  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  son  of  the  "  autocrat,"  is 
now  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
1861  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  immediately  went  to  the 
front  as  a  second  lieutenant  with  the  Twentieth  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run  and 
twice  more  before  he  was  mustered  out,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  began  his  legal 
career. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco,  ruler  of  the  tiny  principality  of 
that  name,  which  is  subordinate  to  the  French  Republic  and 
handsomely  supported  by  the  income  given  by  the  syndicate 
that  conducts  the  gambling  tables  at  Monte  Carlo,  has 
brought  a  curious  suit  in  the  French  courts  against  his  erst- 
while friend,  the  Baron  de  Guerne.  The  prince  has  a  fad 
for  deep-sea  fishing,  a  fad  that  has  revealed  to  the  scientific 
world  many  uncouth  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  in  his  latest 
expedition  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Azores,  he  took  the 
baron  along  as  his  guest.  On  their  return  the  prince  wanted 
for  his  museum  certain  specimens  which  the  baron  had 
caught,  but  the  latter  refused  to  give  them  up.  He  alleged 
that  he  was  not  a  paid  employee  on  the  expedition  but  a 
guest,  and  that  what  he  caught  belonged  to  himself  alone. 
The  French  courts  will  have  to  adjudicate  this  strange  con- 
troversy. 

Dona  Elvira,  the  daughter  of  the  Spanish  pretender,  Don 
Carlos,  whose  elopement  with  the  painter  Folchi  created  a 
great  scandal  a  few  months  ago,  is  spending  the  winter  at 
Tangier,  where  she  is  in  excellent  health  and  spirits  and  is 
well  provided  with  money.  Interesting  developments  are 
expected  if  her  father  is  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to 
persuade  her  to  withdraw  the  suit  she  has  instituted  against 
him  to  obtain  her  rights  under  her  mother's  wilL  The 
case  is  set  for  trial  before  the  Lucca  courts  next  month. 
Dona  Elvira  is  the  daughter  of  Don  Carlos  and  the 
Princess  Marguerite  de  Bourbon- Parma,  who  divorced  her 
husband  in  18S2  and  died  in  retirement.  She  left  her 
estate,  amounting  to  some  two  million  lire  and  her  dower 
rights,  to  her  five  children,  of  whom  Dona  Elvira  is  one 
and  who  has  received  her  share,  with  the  exception  of  her 
portion  of  the  original  dower.  When  Dona  Elvira  eloped 
with  Folchi,  Don  Carlos  issued  the  famous  manifesto  de- 
claring her  dead,  and  the  family  put  on  mourning  for  her, 
but  she  immediately  instituted  a  suit  for  her  inheritance 
under  her  mother's  will.  If  the  case  is  pressed,  the  trial 
will  doubtless  be  very  awkward  for  the  pretender. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 


December  20,  1897. 


AWHEEL    IN    ITALY. 

The  Experiences  of  a  Bicylmg  Jack  and  Jill  in  and  around  Naples 

— Two  Famous  Grottoes — Friendliness  of  the 

Italian    Wheelman. 

The  first  morning  in  Naples  sees  our  two  California 
bicylists  down  at  the  Dogana.  They  pick  out  their  two 
trunks  and  the  Ark.  Then  they  wait  till  the  officer  has 
stuck  his  nose  into  innumerable  knotted  handkerchiefs  full 
of  shell-fish,  bread,  polenta,  and  fruit,  delivered  up  by  ear- 
ringed  islanders  arrived  on  the  early  boat  from  Capri  and 
Procida.  For  to  this  versatile  officer  belong  also  the  duties 
of  the  dasio  comestible.  "A  small  business  for  any  dignified 
government  to  be  in,  taxing  such  truck  !  "  exclaims  lack 
scornfully.  The  every-day  trunks  get  chalked  without  a 
question,  but  the  Ark,  surrounded  by  fifteen  gaping  natives, 
is  ceremoniously  opened.  Out  come  Sterling  and  Rambler 
to  receive  the  leaden  seals,  tied  on  under  the  saddles.  For 
not  having  yet  received  their  certificates  of  membership 
of  the  Touring  Club  Ciclistico  Italiano,  the  pair  have  to 
submit  to  the  "  piombi,"  and  the  forty-two  lire  apiece  deposit, 
not  to  speak  of  voluminous  documents,  which  they  are 
warned  not  to  lose  as  they  value  their  wheels.  The  deposit 
being  required  in  gold,  Jack  makes  a  hasty  visit  to  a  near 
cambia-valute  (an  exchange  office)  presided  over  by  a  stout 
ogress,  much  powdered,  her  hair  dressed  in  a  marvelous 
pompadour.  He  is  conducted  thither  by  a  polyglot  gamin 
who  announces  that  he  was  born  in  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey,  and  that  he  came  over  to  Naples  to  find  an  uncle 
who  proved  unfindable. 

The  cabby,  engaged  on  Via  Chiatamone  to  do  the  whole 
job  of  travelers  and  luggage  for  five  lire,  stacks  the  Ark  and 
the  two  boxes  on  one  cab,  and  makes  a  mysterious  bargain 
in  sign-language  with  a  colleague,  who  forthwith  claps  Jack 
and  Till  into  his  vehicle.  You  think  they  are  off?  By  no 
means.  A  deputation  of  six  delightfully  theatrical  and  mur- 
derous-looking facchini  surround  the  cab,  bringing  in  a 
claim  of  five  lire  for  porterage.  Jill,  who  knows  Italian 
ways,  offers  two.  Facchini  insist.  Jill  stands  firm  :  "Bring 
your  tariff"  (a  clincher,  as  they  have  no  tariff).  "  It  is  the 
usual  charge,  signora."  "  Nonsense  ! "  Here  a  questore 
(policeman)  shows  signs  of  taking  sides,  but  decides  to  re- 
main neutral.  "  Behold  the  ca.pora.le  of  the  facchini  !  Pay 
him  !  " — in  triumphant  notes  from  the  adversary..  "  Where 
is  the  badge  on  his  cap?"  skeptically  from  Jill.  Fresh  dis- 
order in  the  enemy's  camp.  A  shabby  official  cap  is  mys- 
teriously produced  from  behind  a  hogshead.  An  inter- 
mediary appears  :  "  At  least  four  lire,  signora  !  "  "  Never  ! " 
firmly  from  Jill,  while  Jack,  to  the  huge  enragement  of  the 
crowd,  rolls  and  puffs  cigarette  after  cigarette.  Finally  the 
battle  royal  comes  to  an  end  by  the  customs'  officer  an- 
nouncing that  the  proper  charge  is  one  lira  eighty  cenlesimi 
for  the  three  pieces.  The  indignant  caporale  receives  the 
coin  in  scornful  silence,  while  the  interested  spectators  ex- 
hale their  disgust  in  "  Che  vergogna  !  Bella  inglese  ! " 
Jill's  Italian  has  acquired  a  pliability  in  the  last  half-hour's 
exercise  that  lasts  all  through  the  journey.  As  cabby  drives 
off,  he  shrugs  eloquent  shoulders  and  rolls  apologetic  eyes 
to  his  countrymen,  as  if  to  say  :  "  Do  not  hold  me  responsi- 
ble for  these  skinflints  ! :)  A'oud  Jack  and  Jill  assure  each 
other  that  the  cause  of  equity  has  been  served,  but  mentally 
the  Ark  is  re-baptized  the  incubus  and  disinherited. 

The  next  bright  breezy  morning  behold  the  pair  doing 
figure-eights  on  the  broad  gravel  walks  of  the  Villa 
Nazionale,  the  charming  sea-front  park.  While  Jack  goes 
to  call  on  a  fellow  passenger  at  a  near  hotel,  Jill  dismounts 
and  is  about  to  seat  heiself  on  a  classic  marble  seat,  when  a 
policeman  hastens  up  ;  brushing  off  the  bench  gallantly  with 
his  bandana,  he  says,  in  a  friendly  way  :  "  You  did  well  to 
dismount,  signora.  Riding  is  forbidden  inside  the  villa." 
A  crowd  immediately  gathers:  "Ah!  com1  'e  bella  la 
bicicletta!  Inglese?  No?  Americana?  O^make?  Ah! 
di  Chicago.  Your  spouse  ?  No  ?  Your  brother  ?  Ah,  ha  ! 
What  a  bella  maglia  !  "  (Jill  is  wearing  a  white  sweater). 
"  Che  chic'  Permit  me!  .  .  ."  as  an  incroyable  removes 
a  microscopic  spider  from  Jill's  shoulder. 

At  this  juncture,  Jack  returns  and  off  the  two  start,  hap- 
pily unconscious  of  the  hill  in  store  for  them,  on  the  New 
Road  of  Posilipo,  bent  on  seeing  a  certain  grotto,  they  are 
not  quite  clear  what.  It  is  pretty  hot  work  getting  up  to  the  . 
crest,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  they  scornfully  decline  a  boat- 
man's proposal  to  cut  down  the  hill  and  be  rowed  back  in  his 
barca.  Jack  relieves  his  lungs  by  fetching  a  guttural  "Ah, 
ha  ! "  from  the  pit  of  his  stomach  in  imitation  of  the  donkey- 
boy's  cry  to  his  burro;  it  is  as  hard  to  acquire  as  the  gondo- 
lier's oar-twist. 

Who  would  not  forget  heat  and  exertion,  sitting  under  a 
rustic  thatched  belvedere  at  the  Caffe  della  Rotonda  on  the 
summit,  eating  a  genuine  fritura  misla  and  squeezing  lemon 
juice  over  spicy  wild  strawberries,  gazing  the  while  below 
over  leagues  of  earthly  paradise  and  summer  seas  !  "  This 
is  what  I've  been  wanting  to  do  all  my  life,  and  now  I'm  do- 
ing it,"  says  Jack  as  he  chivies  a  big  tortoise-shell  cat  off  the 
table  and  fills  a  pipe,  while  Jill  strays  away  to  pick  a  posy  of 
corn-flowers  and  have  a  chat  with  the  padrona. 

The  grotto  turns  up  unexpectedly  when  they  have  for- 
gotten all  about  it.  If  you  really  want  to  know,  Baedecker 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  falsely  called  the  "  Grotto  of  Sejanus," 
and  will  make  it  out  fearfully  old  and  historical  And  the 
two  Californians  do  feel  a  bit  creepy  as  the  light  behind  them 
dwindles  to  a  faint  star,  while  their  feet  sink  into  deep  dust 
that  Jill  reflects  has  been  ground  and  re-ground  and  never 
laid  by  rain  in  two  thousand  years.  The  toothless  old  guide, 
putting  out  his  resin  torch-candle,  leads  them  out  on  the 
other  side  into  the  gay  sunshine,  through  a  vineyard  and 
maize-field  to  see  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of  Lucullus.  When 
they  complain  of  the  scantiness  of  the  remains,  waving  his 
arm  he  reiterates  his  melancholy  refrain;  "//  ?nare  se  li 
ha  pres"  tutt .'"  ("the  sea  has  taken  them  all").  And  he 
begins  on  the  customary  legend  of  the  buildings  to  be  made 
out  d;ep  down  in  the  water  when  the  sea  is  calm.     A  de- 


licious casino  nestled  in  the  curve  of  the  ruinous  amphi- 
theatre, half  hidden  in  figs  and  aloes,  catches  Jills  eye  :  "  Is 
it  occupied?"  "No;  two  forestieri,  English,  came  and 
rented  it  seventy  years  ago.  But  one  died  and  the  other 
went  away  and  no  one  has  ever  lived  there  since."  .  .  .  The 
pink  stucco  house,  to  Jill's  fanciful  eyes,  suddenly  takes  on 
an  air  of  mystery  and  romance. 

Jill's  inexperience  on  the  wheel  has  already  been  con- 
fessed. So  do  not  be  shocked  when  you  hear  that  Jack  got 
a  puncture  on  a  stone-heap  while  helping  her  aboard.  Cosa 
fare?  He  had  never  mended  a  puncture  before.  Here 
they  were,  seven  good  miles  from  Naples.  The  ignominy 
of  walking  back  was  little  less  than  that  of  taking  the 
carozell\  that  happened  up  mysteriously,  signaled,  no  doubt, 
by  the  crowd  of  woman,  baby  in  swaddling  clothes,  lame 
beggar,  and  small  imp,  who  all  sprang  up  as  if  out  of  the 
ground.  Two  Italian  proletarian  bicyclists  on  infirm  and 
much-bandaged  wheels  now  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
offered  assistance.  But  seeing  Jack's  expertness  and  large 
provision  of  gotnma,  they  gave  us  their  blessing — e  via! 
An  hour's  hard  work  did  the  trick.  The  disappointed 
cocchiere  touched  up  his  sorry  jade  and  jolted  off;  the  baby 
rolled  a  reproachful  eye  at  us.  Off  we  sailed  to  Bagnoli 
and  by  a  roundabout  way  to  the  goat-infested,  straggling 
street  of  Beyond  the  Grotto  :  Fuorigrotta — another  grotto  ! 
Two  wheelmen  in  white  duck  hats,  cotton  gloves,  white 
sweaters,  and  gray  'bockers,  flourished  stocky  whips  at  the 
goats  and  swarming  children  ahead  of  us.  The  black 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  yawned  ominously  in  front  of  the 
novice. 

11  Is  there  no  other  way  to  get  back  to  Naples  but  through 
there?"  she  called  out  to  the  swash-bucklers. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  danger ! "  they  called  back. 
Then,  with  alacrity:  "We  will  make  your  guides."  And 
the  little  procession  filed  at  half-speed  into  the  cavern.  Jill 
wondered  that  her  hair  was  not  white  when  she  got  out — an 
inferno  of  rumbling  wheels,  noisy  shouts,  whip-cracking, 
rough  cobbles,  dogs,  ^goats,  donkeys,  trains — all  in  opaque 
darkness,  punctuated  by  dim  gas-lighls,  and  endless  1  Sig- 
nor  Dalmedico's  white  hat  was  her  salvation.  She  kept  as 
close  to  it  as  she  could  pedal,  gritted  her  teeth,  and  com- 
mended her  soul  to  all  the  saints.  Her  tongue  was  not 
loosed  till  on  the  smooth  Chiaja,  when  she  graciously  ac- 
cepted— for  her  brother — an  invitation  to  a  gita  of  the 
Neapolitan  Club  around  the  base  of  Vesuvius  to  Castella- 
mare,  ninety  kilometers.  But  that  is  another  story.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  California  guest  was  distinctly  the  hero  of  the 
day.  His  health  and  America's  were  drunk  in  Lacrima 
Christi ;  he  was  given  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  hand- 
shaken  by  the  Scotch  marquis,  the  English  tailor,  the  Roman 
painter,  and  the  Tuscan  deputato,  the  ringleaders  of  the 
Neapolitan  "  Velo-Sport."  For  true  cordiality,  give  me  every 
time  a  Westerner  or  an  Italian  wheelman  !  Jill- 

December,  1S97. 

■*  •  »i 

Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  died  in  London  on  the  fourth 
of  October,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  Those  familiar  with 
the  historian  Prescott's  works  will  remember  the  frequent 
acknowledgments  made  by  that  author  to  Don  Pascual,  who 
collected  materials  that  were  used  in  the  writing  of  the  his- 
tories of  "The  Conquest  of  Mexico  "  and  "  The  Conquest 
of  Peru."  Don  Pascual's  life-work  was,  in  fact,  to  a  great 
extent  the  collecting,  the  calendaring,  and  the  indexing  of 
historical  manuscripts,  and  in  these  labors  he  was  employed, 
not  only  by  private  individuals,  but  by  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum  as  well.  Among  the  private  undertakings 
Don  Pascual  carried  out  was  that  for  a  wealthy  London 
wine-merchant  named  Cosens,  who  believed  that  fresh  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  the  life  of  Shakespeare  by  documents 
preserved  in  Spain.  To  this  end  Gayangos  copied  a  vast 
number  of  papers  from  the  archives  of  Spain,  among  them 
the  dispatches  of  the  Count  of  Gondomar,  when  embassador 
in  London.  When  Mr.  Cosens  died,  his  heirs,  who  did  not 
set  much  store  upon  the  collections,  put  them  out  to  sale, 
when  the  British  Government  secured  a  portion  at  a  great 
bargain.  It  is  from  this  collection  that  Major  Martin 
Hume  has  drawn  some  of  the  fresh  details  that  appear  in 
his  recent  "  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 


At  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco,  twenty-nine 
hundred  men  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  building  ships. 
Several  ships  great  in  dimension  and  power  are  in  course  of 
construction.  The  battle-ship  Iowa  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
best  ships  afloat.  The  Scotts  are  building  a  ship-of-war 
equal  in  all  respects  to  the  Iowa,  and  on  some  lines  a  su- 
perior ship.  The  battle-ship  Wisconsin,  on  the  ways  at  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  Kearsage, 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Alabama.  Her  coal  capacity  is 
equal  to  a  cruise  of  six  thousand  miles  at  ten  knots  an  hour. 
In  the  number  of  guns,  the  battery  of  the  JVisconsm  may 
be  superior  to  that  of  the  Iowa,  but  in  this  respect  neither 
ship  surpasses  the  Oregon.  The  battery  of  the  Oregon,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  four  13-inch  guns  and  eight  S-inch  guns,  is 
one  of  the  most  formidable  afloat.  It  is  too  early  to  figure 
on  the  exact  time  for  launching  the  Wisco?isin,  but  the  event 
will  take  place  some  time  in  the  year  1S9S.  The  first  big 
launching  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  will  occur  during  the 
latter  part  of  January  next.  Then  the  new  Japanese  cruiser, 
Chitose,  will  go  to  the  water. 


Two  big  policemen  stand  guard  before  the  Louisville 
School  of  Medicine  every  day  at  the  time  the  Girls'  High 
School  is  dismissed.  Their  duty  is  to  prevent  the  medical 
students  from  flirting  with  the  young  women  of  the  high 
school.  The  two  institutions  adjoin.  Professor  Bartholo- 
mew, of  the  Girls'  High  School,  appealed  to  Chief  of  Police 
Taylor  a  few  days  ago  for  protection  for  the  girls.  He 
said  that  the  students  had  been  making  desperate  efforts  to 
flirt  with  his  charges.  Now  two  large  Hibernian  members 
of  the  force  stand  with  stolid  countenances  while  the  various 
types  of  Kentucky  beauty  pass  before  them.  The  students 
have  been  warned  that  the  calaboose  awaits  any  one  who 
dares  even  look  at  a  school-girl. 


SQUAW    CHARLEY. 

The  Tragi-Comedy  of  an  Aboriginal  Outcast  of  the  Comstock. 

It  is  many  years  since  poor  Squaw  Charley  enacted  his 
tragi-comedy  to  the  end  and  passed  on  to  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  ;  but  many  who  were  once  denizens  of  that 
strange  city  whose  ways  he  trod  will  still  recall  him  to 
mind  when  in  a  reminiscent  mood.  It  was  a  unique  city, 
set  on  a  hill,  and  its  fame  was  not  hid  under  a  bushel,  but 
went  abroad  in  the  earth,  for  the  shares  of  its  great  silver 
lode  were  eagerly  bought  and  sold  in  all  the  stock-marts  of 
the  world.  It  had  two  level  streets  whereon  its  business 
was  transacted,  and  the  rest  of  it  hung  on  by  its  eyelids 
where  and  how  it  could,  to  the  porphyry  outcrops  of  the 
mountain  that  rose  behind  it,  glowing  all  the  long  summer 
with  myriads  of  bright  yellow  sunflowers. 

At  some  date  in  his  past,  Charley  had  committed  the  red 
man's  unpardonable  sin — he  had  proved  himself  a  craven  in 
some  crucial  moment,  and  all  his  life  henceforth  must  wear 
the  uniform  of  his  shame,  which,  according  to  immemorial 
usage,  is  female  apparel.  No  Pi-Ute  woman  ever  wore  a 
crinoline,  but  within  the  recent  memory  of  man  it  had  been 
the  distinctive  badge  of  white  femininity  ;  so,  to  make  his 
punishment  doubly  atrocious,  the  victim  was  encaged  in  a 
discarded  hoop,  garnered  from  some  ash-heap.  When 
Charley  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  skirt  and  shawl  to 
hide  his  skeleton,  he  might  pass  comparatively  unnoticed  up 
and  down  the  streets.  But  his  resources  did  not  always 
permit  such  luxury  ;  and  then  his  long  limbs,  clad  in  some- 
body's cast-off  nether  garments — it  might  be  a  pair  of 
ragged,  blue  overalls,  or,  with  more  startling  effect,  a  pair  of- 
red  flannel  drawers — loomed  grotesquely  through  the  rusty 
and  distorted  bars  of  his  perambulating  prison. 

We  pale  faces  always  wondered  what  occult  power  com- 
pelled the  stalwart,  handsome  fellow  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  tribal  decree  ;  or,  if  such  power  existed,  what  prevented 
him  from  betaking  himself  beyond  its  reach.  But  the  un- 
written law  of  the  nomad  is  obeyed  as  will  never  be  the 
printed,  and  commentated,  and  enshelved  code  of  any  civil- 
ized race.  Charley  remained  and  endured  to  the  end  with 
stoical  patience.  His  ostracism  was  complete.  Dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  his  kind,  he  was  cut  off  from  among  them. 
He  might  stand  wistfully  watching  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
laughing,  gambling  group,  but  he  was  never  invited  to  take 
a  hand  ;  he  might  gaze  longingly  at  a  merry  picnic-party  on 
a-  timber-pile  feasting  on  watermelon,  but  no  juicy  morsel 
was  ever  tendered  him.  His  own  sex  repudiated  him 
utterly  ;  did  he  approach  a  knot  of  the  sex  whom  his  garb 
travestied,  they  flouted  him  and  moved  away,  laughing  ;  the 
children  of  both  sexes  and  two  races  jeered  at  him  with  the 
heedless  barbarity  of  you  h. 

One   fortunate  day  he  acquired  a   stray  dog,  a   vicious, 
mongrel  cur,  and  thenceforth  the  two  outcasts  were  insepa- 
rable.    Together  they  were  an-hungered  ;  together  they  en- 
dured the  gibes,  and   sometimes  the  missiles,  of  their  de- 
riders  ;    and    together   they    cuddled    at   night    for   mutual 
warmth.     Together  they  not  infrequently  came  to  our  back 
door,  and  the  animal  retired  deprecatingly  to  a  corner,  while 
his    incongruously    garbed    master    sawed    wood    or    split 
kindlings.     But  when  the   task  was  done,  he    came   forth 
promptly  to  shaie  the  compensating  ration,  and  unfailingly 
got  his  share,  whether  the  dole  were  meagre  or  abundant. 
Often  then  the  man  threw  himself  down  upon  the  sand,  with 
,  his  back  propped  against  a  sun-heated  bowlder  at  the  corner 
:  of  our  fence,  and  lay  there  for  hours,  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the 
I  far  horizon,  while  facing  him  sat  the  dog,  alert  at  his  slight- 
j  est  movement,  its  amber  orbs — like  many  curs,  it  had  beau- 
:  tiful  eyes — fixed   steadfastly  upon  him.     It  was  a  strange 
,  landscape  that  Charley's  stoic  gaze  ranged  over.     Far  below 
him,  the  canon  wound  for  miles,  like  a  writhing  serpent,  be- 
fore it  debouched   into  the  desert,  whence  the  camel  trains 
came  up  from  Fort  Churchill,  laden  with  salt  and  borax  for 
the  reduction   works,  and   where,  of  afternoons,  the  sand- 
storms waltzed  gayly  in  the  sun,  in  couples  and  trios,  travel- 
ing about  in  swaying  hour-glass  columns  that  reached  from 
earth  to  sky.     In  all  the  immense  prospect  there  were  but 
two  things — the  brilliant  concave  vault  and  the  bare  brown 
earth,  scarred,   upheaved,   and  contorted  by  the  throes   of 
!  world-birth.     But  in  richness  of  coloring,  ever-varying  and 
ever-beautiful  effects   of  passing  cloud  shadows,  and  vast, 
solemn   grandeur,  that    scene   has   no    equal    in    any  land. 
Whether  or  no,  any  of  its  profound,  death-like  peace  entered 
:  the  Piute's  soul,  it  is  certain  that  no  white  creature  ever  lived 
;  long  in  the  face  of  it  without  growing  to  feel  a  fatalistic 
I  resignation  stealing  over  his  spirit. 

As-  time  wore  on,  Charley  and  his  dog  became  such 
familiar  figures  to  the  Comstockers  that  they  ceased  to 
glance  a  second  time  at  their  pathetic  grotesqueness,  and  the 
children  gave  over  tormenting  them. 

His  punishment  was  to  him  what  excommunication  must 
have  been  to  its  victims  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Nothing  is  so 
:  abhorrent  to  the  savage  as  solitude  ;  and  Charley  grew 
1  abject,  drooping,  prematurely  old,  while  his  dog  grew  daily 
'.  more  ill-tempered  and  disreputable.  But  fate's  most  crush- 
I  ing  blow  was  yet  to  fall.  One  day  an  irate  tollgate-keeper 
j  shot  his  dog,  caught  in  the  very  act  of  marauding  among 
I  the  white  man's  chickens.  Over  the  body  of  his  slain  com- 
!  panion  Charley  wept  the  only  tears_  he  was  ever  known  to 
'  shed,  and  bore  it  off  in  his  arms,  a  bowed,  desolate  figure 
'.  slowly  fading  from  ken  against  ashen  plain  and  ultramarine 
;  sky. 

The  pariah  was  seen  no  more  in   the  haunts  of  men,  and 

I  it  was  long  after  when  prospectors  found  his  skeleton,  still 

:  cased  in  the  corroded  steels   of  the  old  hoop-skirt.     None 

could   know  how  he  met  his   end  nor  through  how  many 

hours  or  days  of  thirst  and  anguish  the  outcast  had  wrestled 

alone  with  the  grim  conqueror  of  all.     As  the  beast  dieth, 

so  dies  the   Indian  ;  and  Charley  had   perchance  not  fared 

:  much  worse  at  the  end  than  others  of  his  race. 

Batterman  Lindsay.  J 
San  Fkan Cisco,  December,  1S97. 
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A    Beautiful   Christmas   Gift 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  CHINESE  CALENDAR 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  SOLLY  WALTER. 


Los  Angeles  Evening  Express,  Nov.  27, 1897— 

"It  is  evidently  a  difficult  matter  for  an  artist  to 
catch  the  Mongolian  physiognomy  and  pose.  The 
Utile  fellow  on  the  cover  is  life-like  enough,  .  .  . 
but  the  slim-figured  merchant  on  the  April  page  is 
the  very  incarnation  of  Chinatown.  One  could 
imagine  the  musty  aroma  of  his  shop,  if  smells  were 
not  so  hard  to  recall.  The  calendar  wilt  make  an 
appropriate  gift  to  send  to  Eastern  friends.  The 
names  of  the  months  are  printed  in  Chinese  char- 
acters on  each  sheet,  and  add  a  curious  interest." 


To  send  to  friends  abroad  nothing  could 
take  its  place.  Price,  m  white  board,  50 
cents — postage  10  cents. 

An  edition  is  issued  on  red  board,  wide 
margin,  silk  tied.  Price  $1.25 — postage  10 
cents. 


PUBLISHED    AND    FOR    SALE    BY 

A.  M.  ROBERTSON,  126  Post  St,,  S,  F, 


Robertson's 

Special  Christmas  Sale 

Beautiful  Books  are  on  sale,  and  In  many  cases  the  price  is  quite  low. 
We  quote  prices  of  a  few  of  the  books  offered : 

T  11  Clip       Illustrated  by    F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Thomas  Moran,  E.    H.  Garrett,  and   many 
other  artists,  and  engravings  done  by  Timothy  Cole,  A.  V.  S.  Anthony,  W.  M. 
Tenny,  and  other  noted  engravers.     Originally  published  by   Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.  at  $6.00. 
Sale  price  51.50. 

ATllo   rfcf    Ttrn   f~1l"M*W       By   Charles   Dickens.      In    two  volumes,  with    ^o 
ltllC   UX     A  "  U   V.lLJ.t7».     mustratjons  byEdward  h.  Garrett.      Published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  for  $3.50.     Sale  price  $1.50  for  the  two  volumes. 

PlPtlll'PS  Of    T*POT>lf>       By   Charles   Dana   Gibson-     Published  at  $5.00.     Sale 
"  price  $4.00. 

rpr.  „   T^ni  YPl'Sll     \tl*lS       published  by  Dodd-  Mead  &  Co.  for  53.50.    Sale 

price  $1.50 

*Ti*-i-nc*4-n  «+  rhuitifniOCl       B>'  Philip  Brooks.     Artistically  printed,  colored  illus- 

tonbiani  ciiii&uua.ss  trations   lssued  by  E  p  Dutton  &  Co  al  $loo 

Sale  price  40  cents. 

QllO   VjKliS.      By  H.  Sienkiewicz.     Illustrated.     Sale  price  go  cents. 

rfll-„   T>rvc!+^wT«    T'on    l>«ll"<"ir       With  illustrations  drawn  by  H.   W.  McVickar, 

1  lie  isohioii  x  ea  jr  <ii  vy .  and  prjnted  ta  ^^  by  the  Be]t  CompanVi  of 

Nfe\v  York.     Sale  price  $t  00. 4 

VnnkpP  Tioorllf       wilh  'llustrations  by  Hovrard    Pyle,   the    pictures   being  in 
X<tll».t;e  JWUIUC.     colors  and  blue  and  white.     An  art  gem.     Sale  price  sr.oo. 

Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle. 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     Illustrated  by  H.  W.  McVickar.     Printed  in  colors.     Price  $1.00. 

Pretty  Peggy  and  Pray  Papa.  ^^"r 


The  leading  publications  of  all  the  publishers  on  sale  at 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  Street. 
OPEN    EVENINGS. 


An  American  Correspondent  and  a  French  Girl. 

1 '  Lorraine  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  historical  novel  by 
Robert  W.  Chambers,  whose  "  King  in  Yellow"  and 
"  Red  Republic"  will  be  remembered.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  France  during  the  Franco-  Prussian  War,  and 
the  heroine,  the  supposed  daughter  of  a  marquis, 
epitomizes  the  spirit  of  her  compatriots  in  the 
province  whose  name  she  bears.  The  man  who  is 
in  love  with  her  is  a  young  American  bearing  a 
roving  commission  as  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  many  are  the  scenes  of  intense  dramatic 
interest  in  the  war  that  rages  round  these  lovers  be- 
fore they  are  happily  united. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  51.25. 


A  Romance  of  Prehistoric  California. 

"Yermah,  the  Dorado."  by  Frona  Eunice  Wait, 
is  a  romance  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Tlamco,  a 
city  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  antedated  it  by  something  more  than 
eleven  thousand  years.  Naturally,  the  conditions  in 
the  ancient  city  were  very  different  from  those  of  our 
day  ;  in  fact,  in  detailing  them  it  is  probable  that 
Mrs.  Wait  has  given  form  to  many  of  her  pet  the- 
ories of  government,  religion,  and  social  organiza- 
tion. There  is  a  good  deal  of  what  we  moderns 
loosely  define  as  iheosophy  in  the  book,  which  makes 
it  a  trifle  hazy  now  and  then. 

Published    by  William   Doxey,    San    Francisco ;     StjOClv  Of 
price,  $1.25. 


Wm.  Doxey's 


An  Arab  Slave  and  a  Little  Boy. 

"Aaron  in  the  Wildwoods"  is  Joel  Chandler 
Harris's  latest  story.  It  has  for  its  hero  the  invalid 
son  of  a  Southern  planter  whose  little  body  is  con- 
stantly racked  by  pain  and  who  can  find  relief  only 
under  the  soothing  influence  of  Aaron,  the  runaway 
slave  of  a  neighboring  planter.  Aaron  is  an  Arab, 
and  his  proud  spirit  will  not  brook  domination,  so  he 
runs  away  to  the  swamp  lands  where  all  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest  acknowledge  him  as  their  master. 
Even  bloodhounds  can  not  find  him  there,  but  he 
comes  out  to  soothe  the  pains  of  Little  Crochet  and 
in  the  end  the  boy  dies  in  his  arms.  It  is  a  pretty 
tale,  picturing  graphically  the  ante-bellum  life  of  the 
South. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

New  Publications. 
"Three  Pretty  Maids,"  by  Amy  E.  Blanchard, 
illustrated  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  is  a  story  for 
young  people,  in  which  three  school-girl  chums  have 
most  interesting  experiences.  The  reader  gets  in 
touch  with  their  affections  and  ambiiions,  and  is 
sorry  to  leave  them  at  the  end  of  the  story.  Published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Still  another  example  of  the  cloak-and-dagger  ro- 
mance is  "  The  Clash  of  Arms,"  by  John  Bloundelle- 
Burion.  Its  hero  is  a  younger  son  of  an  old  English 
house  who  throws  himself  into  the  thick  of  battle  in 
Continental  Europe  in  the  days  of  Conde  and 
Turenne,  and  whose  adventures  one  follows  with 
unflagging  interest.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $i.co. 

"  Lochinvar"  is  the  tide  of  S.  R.  Crockett's  latest 
story  of  adventure.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Scotland  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  Holland, 
in  which  latter  country  most  of  the  action  takes 
place.  There  is  love-making  and  the  clash  of  arms 
through  it  all,  and  the  climax  is  the  incident  on  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  founded  his  famous  poem  of  the 
same  name.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New- 
York  ;  price.  $1.50. 

A  pretty  volume  for  a  holiday  gift  is  "A  Book  of 
Old  English  Love  Songs."  It  is  provided  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  and  an 
accompaniment  of  decorative  drawings  by  George 
Wharton  Edwards.  The  poems  are  a  well-chosen 
selection  of  Elizabethan  lyrics  from  George  Gascoigne 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  Robert  Campion,  with  Love- 
lace, Suckling,  Waller,  Herrick,  Wither,  Shake- 
speare, and  Lyly  in  between.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

It  is  a  relief  to  get  back  to  these  United  States  in 
one's  romance  reading,  even  if  the  cicerone  be  so  cut- 
and-dried  a  writer  as  Captain  Charles  King.  His 
latest  story,  "  The  General's  Double,"  a  tale  of  ad- 
venture with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  draws  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  trooper's  daily  life  in  the  routine  of 
the  camp  and  the  fierce  excitement  of  battle,  and 
several  historic  characters  are  introduced,  including 
the  "Iron  Secretary"  Stanton.  Published  by  the 
J .  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

"  The  Lost  Gold  of  the  Monlezumas."  by  William 
O.  Stoddard,  with  illustrations  by  Charles  H. 
Stephens,  is  a  book  in  which  boys  will  find  pleasure. 
In  it  is'  told  a  varied  story  of  stirring  adventures, 
which,  while  most  exciting,  has  the  virtue  of  being 
based  upon  history.  The  fall  of  the  Alamo  is  the 
centre  of  interest,  and  the  effort  of  Bowie  to  get  the 
hidden  gold  of  the  ancient  Aztec  kings  to  aid  the 
cause  of  Texas  is  the  motive  of  the  story.  Published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
price,  $1.50. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Poultney  Bigelow  on  the  New  Africa. 

A  brief  notice  of  "  While  Man's  Africa,"  Poultney 
Bigelow's  lalest  work,  was  given  in  these  columns 
some  weeks  ago.  We  are  now  enabled  to  review  at 
greater  length  this  book  which  has  aroused  such  a 
general  interest  in  America,  in  England,  and  on  the 
Continent. 

The  various  chapters  were  written  originally  as 
correspondence  to  Harper's  Magazine,  and  ihere  is, 
in  consequence,  some  lack  of  connection  in  the  narra- 
tive. But  they  make  a  valuable  book,  and  should  be 
read  by  every  person  who  desires  a  sight  of  South 
Africa  and  her  affairs  through  intelligent  eyes  trained 
to  observation. 

Mr.  Bigelow  describes  his  voyage  to  the  Cape,  and 
his  sensations  upon  landing  at  Cape  Town.  Our 
consular  service  gets  immediate  attention  : 

"  My  first  care  on  landing  was,  of  course,  to  seek 
the  American  consul  and  renew  my  patriotic  fervor 
by  contact  with  the  man  on  whose  shoulders  should 
rest  the  dignity  of  our  country.  To  my  chagrin,  I 
found  that  we  had  no  consul  ;  that  for  the  time  being 
American  interests  were  being  cared  for — and  very 
well,  loo — by  an  English  gentleman.  I  made  in- 
quiries of'  various  people,  and  learned  that  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Cape  Town  such 
a  thing  as  an  American  consul  who  could  keep  sober 
after  twelve  o'clock  noon  was  too  seldom  known  ; 
and  this  fact  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  for  it 
will  explain  many  things  that  otherwise  might  seem 
obscure.  Other  countries  encourage  the  commerce 
of  their  citizens  by  appointing  capable  consuls  at  for- 
eign ports.  Capable  consuls  can  not  be  secured  un- 
less they  are  either  well  paid  for  their  services  or 
unless  they  are  given  a  permanent  position.  The 
American  consul  at  Cape  Town  has  large  American 
interests  to  watch  —  not  merely  at  the  Cape,  but 
throughout  South  Africa.  Uncle  Sam  offers  such  a 
man  the  wages  of  a  second-rate  mechanic  or  base- 
ball-player. Merchants  of  Cape  Town  who  seek  to 
do  business  with  the  United  Slates  have  no  one  here 
to  whom  they  can  turn  for  information,  and  thus 
orders  which  might  have  been  placed  in  New  York 
or  Chicago  are  diverted  to  Birmingham  or  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  consuls  of  other  countries  are  constantly 
laboring  to  increase  the  trade  each  of  his  own  coun- 
try.    Ours  are  often  regarded  as  worse  than  useless. 

When  the  Boers  locked  up  the  leaders  of  the 
Johannesburg  Reform  Commiuee,  and  amoDg  them 
one  or  more  Americans,  it  was  the  English  governor 
at  Cape  Town  who  did  what  was  possible  for  Ameri- 
can interests.  He  sent  an  Englishman  to  look  after 
John  Hays  Hammond  in  the  Pretoria  jail,  and  that 
Englishman  went  with  a  credit  on  the  bank  here  for 
the  purpose  of  bailing  out  any  American  who  might 
be  in  distress.  Nor  did  the  English  governor  stop 
there.  He  gave  orders  that  the  best  legal  talent 
should  be  employed  in  protecting  the  legal  interests 
of  English  and  Americans  alike — all  at  the  expense  of 
this  British  colony.  .  .  . 

The  best  Afrikander  society  is  portrayed  at  the 
opening  of  the  Cape  parliament : 

There  were  many  beautiful  women  on  the  door  of 
the  house,  for  on  this  occasion  the  rights  of  members 
are  subordinated  to  the  convenience  of  their  wives 
and  daughters.  The  bonnets  and  dresses  of  the 
ladies  suggested  to  me  considerable  wealth  among 
the  legi  lators  of  the  Cape,  or  else  considerable  ex- 
travagance on  the  part  of  their  women.  '1  his  is  a 
matter  upon  which  1  trespass  with  some  trepidation, 
for  I  had  not  the  support  of  my  wife's  opinion  ;  but 
to  my  unaided  faculties  it  seemed  as  though  every 
garment  displayed  had  been  made  in  the  master- 
workshops  of  Paris  or  London. 

There  was  a  throne  at  one  end  of  the  room  ready 
for  the  queen  of  England,  should  she  come  ;  and, 
indeed,  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  a  dream 
had  come  true,  for  there  entered  a  lady  whose  pro- 
poilions  suggested  to  me  somewhat  those  of  her 
gracious  majesty.  Every  lady  on  the  vast  floor  at 
once  rose  to  her  feet  in  token  of  loyal  respect,  and 
remained  standing  for  a  period  of  time  that  seemed 
considerable ;  and  this  made  known  that  we  were 
paying  royal  honors  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Hercules  Rob- 
inson, her  majesty's  governor  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Sir  Hercules  has  been  raised  to  the  peerage 
since  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  I  adhere  to  his  earlier 
title  as  the  one  by  which  he  is  most  widely  known. 

When  Lady  Robinson  had  taken  her  seat  in  the 
front  row  nearest  the  throne,  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  her  suite  took  seats  on  each  side  of  her.  In 
the  second  row  behind  the  governor's  wife  were  the 
wives  of  cabinet  ministers,  and  behind  these  sat  the 
wives  of  members  and  officials  of  lesser  degree.  On 
seats  to  the  right  of  the  throne,  I  noticed  several 
rather  showy  uniforms  representing  the  consuls  of 
foreign  powers.  Floor  and  gallery  were  packed  to  a 
very  uncomfortable  degree — another  indication  of  the 
great  social  importance  of  this  function. 

Exactly  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  there  entered  from 
behind  the  throne  the  sergeant-at-arms,  a  most  dig- 
nified replica  of  him  who  enforces  order  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Westminster.  He  strode 
majestically  into  the  crowded  house,  bearing  a  mace 
nearly  as  large  as  himself.  Then  upon  that  great 
audience  there  fell  the  startling  hush  which  opera- 
goers  recognize  as  the  prelude  to  an  aria  by  a  favorite 
prima  donna.  All  eyes  were  strained  in  the  direction 
of  the  throne,  for  it  was  now  time  to  greet  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  her  gracious  majesty,  the 
Queen  of  England.  In  walked  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
son, dressed  in  a  court  uniform  much  ornamented  by 
gold  embroidery.  His  cocked  hat  he  wore  upon  his 
head,  and  this  badge  of  sovereignty  remained  there 
as  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the  throne,  bowed  three 
times,  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  then  to 
the  centre  of  the  house.  Of  course  all  rose  to  their 
feet  as  he  entered,  and  paid  him  the  same  honors 
they  would  have  paid  their  sovereign  lady  had  she 
been  there.  After  making  his  three  solemn  bows,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  royal  arm-chair  provided  for 
him  on  Jde  throne,  keeping  his  head  covered.     In  a 


chair  on  his  right  sat  the  highest  military  officer  in 
the  colony.  General  Goodenough  ;  and  on  his  left 
the  highest  representative  of  the  navy. 

When  the  audience  had  once  more  resumed  its 
seat,  there  entered,  also  from  behind  the  throne,  a 
young  man  in  knee  breeches  and  black  dress  of  the 
period  of  Queen  Anne,  who  carried  in  his  hand  what 
proved  to  be  the  queen's  speech.  This  was  the  gov- 
ernor's private  secretary.  He  also  made  three  bows, 
all  of  them  to  the  quren's  representative — the  first 
before  he  reached  the  throne  ;  the  second  on  the 
first  step  of  the  throne  ;  and  the  third  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  royal  platform  With  admirable  pre- 
cision he  measured  his  distance,  and  placed  the 
manuscript  in  the  viceroy's  hand  with  an  accuracy 
which  nearly  forced  me  into  applause,  even  at  such  a 
time  and  in  such  a  place.  The  governor  slowly  un- 
folded his  manuscript  and  read  in  clear,  measured 
tones  the  great  document  known  as  the  queen's 
speech.  .  .  .  He  spoke  of  the  Jameson  raid  into  the 
Transvaal  in  language  which  left  nothing  lo  be  de- 
sired on  the  part  of  the  Afrikanders.  There  was 
much  also  to  be  said  about  the  means  of  combating 
various  other  plagues,  more  harmful  even  than 
Jameson-  There  were  rinderpest  poisoning  thou- 
sands of  cattle,  a  disease  called  "scab"  infecting 
the  sheep,  while  the  crops  were  bfing  ruined  by 
swarms  of  locusts.  The  whole  ceremony  occupied 
just  half  an  hour,  and  the  governor  retired  as 
solemnly  as  he  had  enlered. 

The  Jameson  raid  and  its  effects  are  dealt  with  in  a 
succinct  manner.  The  fore^hadowings  of  a  United 
States  of  Africa  is  of  significance : 

The  Jameson  raid,  while  it  has,  commercially 
speaking,  done  nothing  but  evil,  has,  from  another 
point  of  view,  done  South  Africa  this  service,  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  whole  of  that 
country,  representing  a  dozen  different  territories  or 
governments,  has  at  last  awakened  to  a  sense  of  in- 
terdependency.  The  quarrel  of  the  Transvaal  has 
been  taken  up  and  seriously  discussed  in  Natal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State,  as  well  as  in  the  Cape 
Colony  or  at  Delagoa  Bay.  There  are  Boers  every- 
where south  of  the  Z.imbesi.  and  where  there  are  not 
Dutchmen  there  are  Afrikanders  of  English  if  not 
Boer  origin,  who  resent  English  interference.  The 
Jameson  raid  drew  so  sharply  the  line  between  Dutch 
and  English  that  the  large  class  of  Afrikanders  was 
for  the  moment  lost  sight  of ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  in  the  event  of  Germany  or  any  other  nation 
attempting  to  meddle  with  South  African  affairs, 
all  white  Afrikanders — Boer,  English,  American, 
French,  and  even  German  —  would  unite  in  the 
defense  of  what  is  destined  to  be  the  United  States 
of  South  Africa.  .  .  .  They  (the  raiders)  represented 
pretty  much  all  the  intelligence  of  the  country,  all 
the  industrial  machinery,  more  than  half  the  landed 
properly,  and  they  paid  nearly  the  whole  of  the  taxes. 
It  was  not  an  English  rebellion  against  Dutch  dom- 
ination, but  it  was  a  union  of  Americans,  Afrikanders, 
English — in  short,  eveiy  white  man  who  was  not  an 
official  of  the  Boer  government,  and  who  had  any 
property  at  stake,  was  heartily  in  favor  of  a  reform  in 
the  government.  Every  mine  of  any  consequence 
had  an  American  manager,  the  machinery  used  was 
mostly  American,  and,  aside  from  the  political 
problems,  the  situation  was  one  which  in  its  indus- 
trial and  economic  phases  was  as  important  to  the 
United  Stales  as  to  any  other  power.  The  Boers, 
from  the  very  outset  of  their  constitutional  caTeer, 
confessed  their  incapacity  for  administering  a  modern 
state  by  enacting  in  their  constitution  that  revenue 
was  to  be  raised  by  the  abominable  mediaeval  practice 
of  selling  monopolies. 

Mr.  Bigelow  describes  Natal  as  a  "  Colonial  para- 
dise," and  at  the  Durban  Club  notes  some  reflections 
on  clubs  and  men  : 

South  Africa  is  studd.-d  with  clubs,  of  which  it  can 
be  said  that  they  are,  as  in  other  countries — belter 
than  hotels  and  never  so  good  as  a  private  house. 
If  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  it  is  the  Durban 
Club,  where  the  servants  are  all  Orientals,  with  huge 
turbans  upon  their  heads,  broad  red  sashes  about 
their  waists,  and  a  while  uniform  radiating  cool 
cleanliness.  It  is  like  stepping  into  Calcutta  to 
enter  the  Club  of  Durban,  for  the  halls  are  spa- 
cious, luxurious  tropical  vegetation  shades  the 
court-yard,  broad  verandas  abound,  and  the  archi- 
tecture is  one  favorable  to  space  and  fresh  air. 
The  rooms  are  comfortable,  the  attendance  as 
good  as  anything  in  May  fair,  and  the  mem- 
bers are  characteristically  wide  awake,  well  in- 
formed, and  disposed  to  courtesy.  Colonials  in 
general  are  interesting  to  the  traveling  stranger. 
The  London  man  would  die  the  death  of  a  martyr 
rather  than  ask  his  neighbor  at  table  to  pass  him 
bread  or  salt.  He  retires  to  his  club  as  to  a  savage 
solitude,  where  he  can  be  as  unmannerly  as  he 
chooses,  provided  he  does  not  fall  foul  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  has  its  good  side,  for  it  pi  events  one- 
half  of  a  community  acting  as  bores  to  the  other 
half.  But  it  is  discouraging  to  the  traveler  who  is 
burning  to  ask  questions  and  obtain  personal  in- 
formation from  every  class  and  condition  of  man. 

The  book  closes  with  an  able  comparison  of  British 
with  Boer  government.  It  is  admirably  illustrated 
from  original  pictures  and  pholographs. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $2.50. 

The  Century  and  St.  Nicholas. 
The  fifly-fourth  volume  of  the  Century  Magazine, 
which  has  just  come  from  the  binders,  contains  the 
numbers  from  May,  1897,  lo  October,  1897,  in- 
clusive. Probably  the  most  important  series  of 
papers  which  it  contains  is  "Campaigning  with 
Grant,"  by  General  Horace  Porter,  which  extends 
through  the  six  numbers  ;  there  are  also  other  arti- 
cles on  Grant  by  C.  H.  T.  Collis,  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
"  B,"  and  W.  F.  Smith.  Two  articles  on  astronomy 
are  "A  Great  Modern  Observatory"  (Harvard),  by 
Mabel  Loomis,  and  "What  is  an  Aurora?"  by 
Alexander   McAdie.     W.  O.    Atwater  has  two    in- 


teresting papers  on  "Food,  How  it  is  Used  in  the 
Body."  In  the  new  series  of  Heroes  of  Peace, 
Gustav  Kobbe  writes  of  "  Heroism  in  the  Light- 
house Service"  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  "The 
Roll  of  Honor  of  the  New  York  Police."  There 
are  several  interesting  articles  on  "Hunting":  H. 
W.  Seton-Karr  writes  of  hunting  elephants  and 
rhinoceroses,  W.  W.  Howard  of  "Hunting  the 
Jaguar  in  Venezuela."  and  W.  A.  Baillie-Groh- 
man  of  "  Sports  of  the  Seventeenth  Century." 
Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore  contributes  two  articles  on 
Java  and  Singapoie.  There  are  three  articles  on 
kites,  describing  scientific  kite  flying  and  photograph- 
ing  from  kites.  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  describes 
and  Joseph  Pennell  pictures  "London  at  Play"  in 
two  bright  a- tides.  Matias  Romero,  the  Mexican 
minister  to  the  Uuiud  States,  contributes  "Mexico: 
The  Fall  of  the  Second  Empire  as  Related  lo  French 
Intervention  in  Mexico."  There  are  also  interesting 
articles  on  Qaeen  Victoria  by  Florence  Hay  ward, 
who  witnessed  her  coronaiion  ball,  and  by  ex-Minister 
Thomas  F.  Bayard.  The  fiction  includes  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell's  serial,  "Hugh  Wynne:  Free 
Quaker,"  "  Up  the  Matterhorn  in  a  Boat,"  by 
Marion  M.  Pope,  Mary  Hartwell  Catherw  ood's 
semi-historic  "  D  iys  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  and  short 
slories  by  W.  H.  Bishop,  Louise  Herrick  Wall, 
Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe,  Charles  Batell  Loomis, 
and  other  entertaining  writer?,  and  the  poetry  and 
illustrations  are  well  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by 
the  Century. 

The  twelve  numbers  of  St.  Nicholas  which  have 
been  issued  during  the  past  year  constitute  two  red- 
covered  volumes  which  any  boy  or  girl  would  be  glad 
to  own.  They  contain  serial  stories  by  Laurence 
Hutlon,  W.  H.  Shelton,  John  Bennett,  and  Frances 
Courtcnay  Baylor,  and  shorter  tales  by  a  long  range 
of  writers  whose  names  are  well  known  in  literature. 
There  are  also  descriptive  articles  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  various  sciences  and  industries,  papers  on 
travel,  verses,  pictures,  and  various  entertaining  de- 
partments of  the  magazine.  In  fact,  St.  Nicholas 
does  for  young  readers  what  the  larger  magazines  do 
for  their  elders,  entertaining  them  and  informing 
them  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  The  bound 
volumes  will  be  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
fortunate  youngsters  to  whom  ihey  are  given. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  respiciively,  $3.00  and  $2.00  a  volume. 
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Russell's  Holiday  Publications. 

He  would  be  captious  indeed  who  could  not  stlect 
from  among  the  holiday  publications  of  R.  H.  Russell 
a  suitable  gift  for  a  friend.  'I"he  moj-t  imposing  of  them 
is  "  People  of  Dickens  Drawn  by  C.  D.  Gibson."  It 
is  a  portfolio,  measuring  16x20  inches,  and  contains  six 
large  photogravures  and  copper  etchings,  printed  on 
heavy  deckle-edge  plate  paper,  which  are  handsome 
examples  of  Mr.  Gibson's  skill  as  a  draughtsman  but 
are  not  so  happy  as  illustrations  of  Dickens.  Every 
draughtsman  seems  to  think  his  life  incomplete  until 
he  has  illustrated  Dickens,  but  no  one  has  yet  dis- 
placed his  contemporaries  —  Cruikshank,  "Phiz," 
F.  O.  C.  Darley.  and  Seymour.  The  six  plates 
present  Scrooge,  from  "  A  Christmas  Carol"  ;  Dick 
Swiveller  and  the  Marchioness,  from  "The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  "  ;  Mr.  Pickwick  delivering  his  famous 
oration,  from  "Pickwick  Papers"  ;  David  Copper- 
field  and  Traddles  dining  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber,  from  "  David  Copperfield"  ;  Caleb  Plummer 
and  his  daughter,  from  "The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth "  ;  and  Tom  Pinch  and  his  sister,  from 
"  Marlin  Chuzzlewit."  Three  of  them  are  in  the 
line  work  which  is  Mr.  Gibson's  e.ulier  manner  and 
three  are  crayon  drawings.     Price,  S5-oo. 

"Drawings  by  Frederic  Remington"  is  the  title 
of  a  large  folio,  12x18  inches,  in  which  are  collected 
a  large  number  of  Mr.  Remington's  characteristic 
pictures  of  life  on  the  plains,  with  an  introductory 
foreword  by  Owen  Wister.  A  number  of  them  are 
familiar  to  readers  of  current  literature,  at  least  one 
illustration  being  from  Dan  Quinn's  "  Wolfville," 
while  several  were  originally  drawn  to  illustrate 
Colonel  Inman's  "  The  Old  Santa  Fe"  Trail."  They 
are  all  splendid  examples  of  Mr.  Remington's  very 
characteristic  work,  and  are  happily  issued  in  a  style 
uniform  with  that  in  which  Gibson,  Wenzel,  and 
other  American   illustrators  are  published.      Price, 

Another  example  of  William  Nicholson's  poster- 
like work  is  "An  Alphabet."  It  contains  a  colored 
plate  for  each  letter  in  the  alphabet,  all  the  figures 
being  those  of  English  people  of  half  a^entury  or 
more  ago.  C  is  a  Countess  of  Queen  Anne's  day,  D 
is  an  antiquated  Dandy  of  the  Beau  Brummel  type, 
G  is  a  Gentleman  of  1840,  L  is  a  Lady  with  a  picture 
hat  and  her  hair  arranged  d  la  Mirade,  O  is  an 
Ostler,  and  P  a  Publican,  and  so  they  run,  all 
strongly  drawn  and  affording  quite  an  education  in 
art  for  the  young  folks  for  whom  the  book  is  in- 
tended.    Price,  $1  50. 

"The  Blackberries  and  their  Adventures"  is  the 
title  of  a  second  book  of  "coon"  pictures  by  E.  W. 
Kemble.  Some  are  printed  in  monochrome  with 
brief  accompanying  verses,  and  others  are  in  several 
colors.  The  colored  ones  suggest  that  their  beauties 
have  hitherto  been  lost  in  the  colored  comic  supple- 
ments of  metropolitan  journals.     Price,  $1.50. 

Another  newspaper  illustrator  to  whose  work  Mr. 
Russell  has  given  the  permanence  of  boards  is  Hy. 
Mayer,  whose  amusing  drawings  have  long  been  a 
feature  of  New  York  Truth.  He  has  provided  the 
illustrations  for  "  The  Autobiography  of  the  Mon- 
key." which  is  narrated  in  verse  by  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine.     Price,  $1.25. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine  also  figures  as  the  author  of 
the  verses  in  another  book,  which  is  entitled  "The 
Dumpies."  It  narrates  amusing  tales  of  fabulous 
animals  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  is  copiously  illus- 
trated by  Frank  Ver- Beck.     Price,  $1.25. 

Four  calendars  are  issued  by  Mr.  Russell.  Mr. 
Remington's  consists  of  four  pages  and  a  cover,  each 
representing  mounted  Indians  in  some  characteristic 
pose  and  costume.  Price,  $1.00.  Mr.  Wenzell's  is 
larger  and  more  pretentious.  While  the  faces  remain 
those  of  Mr.  Wenzell's  essentially  modern  women, 
the  costumes  and  surroundings  are  mediseval  and  the 
composition  is  florid,  reminding  one  of  Blashfield's 
decorative  work.  Price,  $3-5°-  A  "  coon  "  calendar 
by  Kemble  consists  of  half  a  dozen  colored  plates, 
most  of  which  show  little  darkies  in  situations  appro- 
priate to  the  season.  Price,  $1.25.  "The  Sports 
and  Seasons  Calendar  "  consists  of  six  colored  plates, 
on  which  are  shown  young  men  and  women  engaged 
in  various  seasonable  sports.  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, they  are  sleighing,  next  they  turn  to  golf,  then 
to  boating,  then  to  bathing  ;  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, they  are  driving  out  of  town  ;  and  in  November 
and  December,  a  young  woman  in  a  green  skirt  and 
brown  jacket  is  indulging  in  the  exhilarating  sport  of 
mailing  a  letter.     Price,  51.00. 

Published  by  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York. 


An  Interesting  and  Useful  Reference  Book. 

"Curiosities  of  Popular  Custom,"  by  William  S. 
Walsh,  is  an  exceedingly  useful  reference  book,  uni- 
form with  his  well-known  "Handbook  of  Literary 
Curiosities."  It  not  only  gives  a  review  of  popular 
customs,  but  also  a  record  of  many  rites,  ceremonies, 
observances,  and  miscellaneous  antiquities. 

The  book  is  full  of  the  strange  and  out-of-the-way 
things  usually  left  out  of  current  works  o[  refer- 
ence. It  contains  explanations  of  such  things  and 
matters  as  the  relics  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  ceremony 
of  the  Almohada,  the  Georgia  barbecue,  the  various 
saints  and  their  days,  other  holy  days  and  holidays, 
Derby  Day,  "  crossing  the  line,"  husking  bees,  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  other  American  celebrations, 
corn  dances,  the  various  "holy  coats,"  Christmas 
customs,    the    charivari,    carnivals,    unlucky    days, 


feuds,  iasuh  by  effigy,  excommunications,  fakirs,  the 
days  of   the    week,    the    months.   Fusi  Jama,    Guy 
Fawkes'   Day,  Halloween    hari  kari,  the  Juggernaut, 
kissing  the  Pope's  toe,   leap  year,    Lourdes  and  its 
shrine,  marriage  customs,  May  Day,  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  mistletoe,  the  "  nigger  lection  "  of  Boston, 
the    Passion    play,    Je*bh    holidays,    Mardi    Gras,  J 
Sicilian  vespers,  the  sword-dance,  Tamm.iny.  Thanks-  ■ 
giving  Day,  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  St.  Valen- 
tine and  his  day,  the  wake,  the  yule-log,  and  so  on,  ! 
filling  more  than  one  thousand  pages. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  S3  50. 

A  Romance  of  New  Orleans. 

Clinton  Ross  is  a  young  man  who  seems  to  have 
the  happy  faculty  of  reading  a  rook  or  two  on  the 
history  of  a  particular  period  and  then  reeling  off  a 
more  than  fairly  entertaining  historical  novel  of  that 
time.  Such,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  the  process  by 
which  "Chalmetle"  has  been  evolved.  In  a  note, 
Mr.  Ross  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Miss 
Grace  King's  charming  book,  "  New  Orleans,"  and 
one  can  see  that  he  has  read  it  to  advantage, 
"Chalmetle"  15  the  hi-tory  of  the  adventures  and 
love-affairs  of  Captain  Robe  befoie  and  during  the 
Bailie  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  an  enteruining  and, 
in  places,  thrilling  tale.  A  particularly  picturesque 
element  is  derived  from  the  introduction  of  Lafiite 
and  his  famous  pirates  of  the  Gulf. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  pnce.  51.25. 


NI8M 

The  Latest  Books 
For  the  Holidays 

[  from    all  the  leading   publishers    of  America  have  been    received  by  us   wiihin  the  j 
1  past  week,  and  coming  so  late  are  all  perfectly  fresh  and  clean. 

We  carry  more  titles  than  all  other   bookstores  in  California  combined,  and  we  I 
\  are  the  only  house  carrying  bo-h  cheap  and  expensive   editions   of    standard    works  l 
in  single  volumes  and  sets. 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  LEADING 
BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR: 


Do  you  want  anything  that 
an  optician  should  sell  ?  Be 
sure  we  have  it — in  a  guar- 
anteed quality  and  at  the 
right  price. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


« Place  St.  Nicholas  in  your 
household  and  you  need  have  no 
fears  for  the  lessons  taught 
your  children."— SchoolJournal. 


Zfyt  Certtotg  Go. 

SUBtrntf 

<S&  iSicfuiLu  cflbagaxtm  for  3/oan^  &oUu 
HJrrtirg  ©tttfftj 


Sfi.  95tcAjiu  ST&agaant 


A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  ST.  NICHOLAS 
is  about  the  best  possible  Christ- 
mas present  for  a  boy  or  girl. 

An  especially  strong  program 
has  been  prepared  for  the  com- 
ing year,— Eudyard  Kipling's 
new  ((Just-Son  Stories  (fantas- 
tic stories  about  animals),  serials 
by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge, W.  0.  Stoddard,  and 
otherwell-known  writers, — with 
the  best  pictures  that  money 
and  taste  can  procure. 

St.  Nicholas  costs  $3.00  a  year  ;  it 
is  not  cheap,  but  « it  is  the  model  and 
ideal  juvenile  magazine  of  the  world." 

HOW  TO  GIVE  ST.  NICHOLAS 
AT  CHRISTMAS. 
Send  us  the  price  of  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion ($3.00),  and  we  will  send  you  a  large, 
richly  printed  certificate  of  subscription 
(see  miniature  above),  with  the  Novem- 
ber and  December  numbers.  November 
begins  the  new  volume.  These  two 
numbers  and  the  certificate  you  give  at 
Christmas, — the  numbers  from  January 
on  go  direct  to  the  recipient  of  your  gift. 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


HOLIDAY    BOOKS 


AND    OTHER    CIFTS 


H.    R.    WILLIS 


107    MONTGOMERY   ST. 


Our  price. 

-F_o\e-Affairs  of  Famous  Men Sl-35  ! 


Our  firice    ' 

'  Nansen's  Farthest  Xurth— 2  vols $9.00    H  -rdy- 

K  Quo  Vadis.  illustrated— 2  vols 5.40    Mrs.  Burnett — His  Grace  of  Osmonde  . .      . .    1.35  j 

'  Gladstone,  by  J.  McCarthy. 5  40    Stevenson's  last— St.  Ives 1.35  J 

I  Gibson  s  Pictures  of  People 4.50    Capt.  King — Generals  Double 1.10  | 

'  Gibson's  London  Picture* 4.50    Bang's  Pursuit  of  the  Houseboat 1.10  j 

1  Remington's  Drawings 4. 50    Bang's  Paste  jewels 90  1 

[Col.  Inman's  S^nta  Fe"  Tra*l 3  15  SPECIAL  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

1  Bigelow's  \Vl>iie  Man's  Africa 2.25  ,  St.  Nicholas  for  1897,  bound — 2  vols 53. 10  < 

'  Crawford's  Corleone — 2  vols 1.80  j  Mrs.  Burnett's  Juveniles,  new  edition — 5  lilies,  r.io  ! 

1  Bird  Neighbors 1.80  '■  500  vols.  Henty's  Books — 10  titles. 


The    EmpONUm   and 

Golden  Rule  Bazaar 

EVERYTHING  UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 


J.    B.    Lippincott    Company's 

HOLIDAY     PUBLICATIONS. 


Heirlooms  in  Miniatures. 

By  Anne  Hollingsworth  "Wharton,  with  a  chapter  on  Miniature  Painting  by  Emily  Drayton 
Taylor.  With  frontispiece  in  color  and  over  Ninety  finely  executed  reproductions  of  the  best  examples 
of  Colonial,  Revolutionary,  and  Modern  Miniature  Painters.  Ornamental  buckram,  gilt  top,  deckle 
edges,  $3.00  ;  three-quarters  levant,  56.00. 

Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton  has  produced  a  volume  on  Miniatures,  their  painters,  and  the  distinguished  old  fami- 
lies who  possessed  them,  which  will  fascinate  readers  who  have  hitherto  dealt  only  with  the  more  homely  side  of  the 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  eras.  The  volume  is  full  of  effective  reproductions  of  miniature  likenesses  of  the  past 
generations,  and  it  is  rendered  of  present  value  to  the  many  now  engaged  in  this  exquisite  art  by  a  chapter  on  the 
technique  of  miniature  painting  by  Emily  D.  Taylor,  whose  lovely  work  has  recently  been  crowned  by  appearance  in 
the  Paris  Salon. 

Men,  Women,  and  Manners  in  Colonial  Times. 

By  Sydney  George  Fisher.  Illustrated  with  four  photogravures  and  numerous  head  and  tail  sketches 
in  each  volume.     Two  volumes.     Saline,  in  a  box,  $3.00  ;  half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $6.00. 

With  Feet  to  the  Earth. 

By  CharJes  M.  Skinner,  author  of  "  Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  Own  Land,"  etc.  Buckram,  orna- 
mental, gilt  top,  deckle  edges,  $1.25. 

Abbott's  Fireside  and  Forest  Library. 
Travels  in  a  Tree  Top.  The  Freedom  of  the  Fields. 

With  frontispiece  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  and  three  photogravures  in  each  volume.  Two  volumes 
in  a  box.     Buckram  extra,  $3.00  ;  half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $6.00.     Sold  separately  or  in  sets. 

Picturesque  Burma,  Past  and  Present. 

By  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart.  Illustrated  with  upward  of  eighty  reproductions  of  photographs  and  sketches, 
including  many  full-page  pictures,  about  twelve  photogravures  and  two  maps.  Super-royal  8vo,  cloth! 
ornamental,  deckle  edges,  gilt  top,  S7-5°-  Published  in  connection  with  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co., 
London. 

Life  of  Wagner. 

By  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain.  Illustrated  with  many  photogravures,  portraits,  scenes  from 
the  operas,  etc.  Royal  octavo.  Handsomely  bound,  $7.50.  Published  in  connection  with  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Dent&  Co.,  London. 

Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs, 

And  of  Rites,  Ceremonies,  Observances,  and  Miscellaneous  Antiquities.  By 
William  S.  "Walsh.  Illustrated.  Uniform  with  "Handy  Book  of  Literary  Curiosities."  Half 
morocco,  $3. 50.     Vol.  16  in  Readers  Reference  Library. 


NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION- 

The  General's  Double. 

!  By  Captain  Charles  King,  IT.  S.  A.,  author  ; 
i      of  "Captain  Blake,"  etc.,  etc.     With  illustrations 
by  J.  Steeple  Davis.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  Hermit  of  Nottingham. 
A    Novel.      By    Charles    Conrad     Abbott, 

I      author  of    "A   Colonial    Wooing,"  etc.      i2mo. 
Buckram,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

King  Washington. 
A   Romance  of  the   Hudson.     By  Ade- 
laide Skeel  and  William  H.   Brearley. 

i2tno.     Cloth.     $1.23- 


NEW   JUVENILES. 

Three  Pretty  Maids. 
By  Amy  E.  Blanchard,  with  illustrations  by 
Alice  Barber  Stephens.    Illustrated,    i2mo.    Cloth 
$1.25. 

The  Flame  Flower  and 
Other  Stories. 

Written  and  illustrated  by  Jas.  F.  Sullivan,  with 
ninety  illustrations.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Cloth 
$1.50. 

Meg  Langholnie. 


By    Mrs.    Molesworth. 

Cloth,  $1.25. 


Illustrated.      tamo. 


Chalniette.  T1>e  Lost  Gold  of  the  Montezunias. 

By    Clinton    Ross,   author    of    "The    Scarlet  By  W.   O.  Stoddard.    A  story  of  the  Alamo. 

Coat."  "Zuleka."  etc.     i2rao.     Cloth  extra,  deckle  With  illustrations  by  Charles  H.  Stephens.     Illus- 

edges.  with  frontispiece,  si-50.  trated.     i2nio.     Cloth,  si-5°- 


The  Pride  of  the  Mercers. 

By  T.  C.  DeLeon,  author  of  "  Creole  and  Puri-     By    Hugh 
tan,"  etc     i2mo.     Cloth,  deckle  edges.  $1.25.  Illustrated. 


Rover's  Quest. 
St.    Leger,    with    six    illustrations. 
i2tno.     Cloth,  Jt- 25. 


Upon  receipt  of  card  mentioning  this  Journal  we  will  take  pleasure  in  sending 
you  our  Illustrated  Christmas  Catalogue. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  715  and  717  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  20,  1897. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Journal  of  Civilization  for  the  Young. 

The  bound  copy  of  the  last  volume  of  Harper's 
Round  Table  as  a  weekly  is  to  hand.  Of  course,  the 
publishers  know  their  own  interests  best,  but  there 
must  be  many  young  readers  who  w  ill  regret  that  this 
excellent  periodical  will  now  come  to  them  only  once 
a  month  instead  of  every  week,  as  heretofore.  That 
ihey  must  enjoy  reading  it  is  apparent  from  a  glance 
at  any  issue.  Selecting  at  random  that  for  January 
5th  of  this  year,  we  find  that  it  opens  with  a  capital 
story  entitled  "The  Little  Bishop,"  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin — a  San  Franciscan,  by  the  way,  though  she 
has  set  up  her  lares  and  penates  on  an  aban- 
doned farm  in  N'ew  England.  This  is  followed  by 
an  article  on  "  Tortoise-Shells,"  by  A.  P.  S.  An- 
thony. Next,  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  professor  of  ■ 
geology  al  Harvard  University,  writes  of  *'  Volcanoes  i 
— Their  Mode  of  Action  and  Origin."  An  installment  j 
of  James  Barnes's  serial  story  of  the  war  of  1812,  en- 
titled "A  Loyal  Traitor,"  follows  this,  and  then 
comes  a  story  for  little  girls  entitled  "  A  Fairy  Fate." 
W.  J.  Henderson  reels  off  an  old  sailor's  yarn  about 
"Saving  a  Torpedo  Boat,"  and  Margaret  Sangster 
trills  a  pretty  lay  about  "  The  New  Year."  The 
regular  department  on  inter-scholastic  sport  follows 
this,  with  photographs  of  preparatory  school  foot- 
ball teams  ;  and  under  "  Questions  for  Young  Men  " 
there  is  a  sensible  article  on  dress.  The  number 
concludes  with  a  page  of  funny  stories,  squibs,  and 
jingles. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  fifty-two 
issues  of  twenty-four  pages  each  which  constitute  this 
bulky  volume.  Some  of  the  articles  are  from  more 
famous  writers  than  we  have  named,  and  the  maga- 
zine maintains  a  very  even  standard  of  excellence. 
The  illustrations,  too,  are  of  a  high  order,  comparing 
very  favorably  with  those  of  the  best  American  maga- 
zines. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York : 
price,  $2.00. 

The-Century  Portraits. 

The  Century  Company,  in  its  "  Century  Gallery  of 
One  Hundred  Portraits,"  has  given  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  some  very  valuable  prints  at  an 
extremely  low  cost.  The  pictures  are  all  carefully 
printed  proofs  of  authentic  portraits  of  celebrated  per- 
sons, engraved  specially  for  the  Century  Magazine 
with  all  the  skill  of  those  artists  who  have  made 
America  lead  in  the  engraver's  art.  The  range  of 
pictures  includes  those  of  people  of  military  and 
political  importance,  persons  distinguished  in  letters, 
science,  art,  and  adventure,  such  as  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Franklin,  Grant,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Bis- 
marck, Napoleon,  Gladstone,  Marshall,  McKinley, 
Carlyle,  Bryce,  Emerson,  Greeley,  Howells,  Steven- 
son, Tennyson,  Herschel,  Corot,  Verdi,  Grieg, 
Joseph  Jefferson.  Columbus,  Victoria.  Schumann, 
Pasteur,  La  Pompadour,  Paderewski,  Siddons,  Wag- 
ner, Coquelin,  Daubigney,  Moliere,  and  so  on. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 

price,  $7.50. 

^ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Leonard  Huxley,  who  is  now  engaged  upon  a  life 
of  his  father,  the  great  biologist,  contributes  to  the 
January  number  of  the  Century  a  chapter  of  familiar 
reminiscences,  "  Scenes  from  Huxley's  Home  Life." 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  Professor  Huxley 
and  his  little  grandson,  from  a  photograph  taken 
shortly  before  the  former's  death. 

Charles  M.  Skinner,  author  of  "  Myths  and 
Legends  of  our  Own  Land,"  has  just  published 
through  the  Lippincott  Company  a  new  book  en- 
titled "  With  Feet  to  the  Earth." 

A  great  "  large  paper  "  success  in  England  is  W. 
Nicholson's  "  Alphabet  Book."  noticed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  "  A  week  ago,"  says  Literature,  the  new- 
English  weekly,  "  it  was  published  at  twelve  guineas  ; 
now  a  would-be  purchaser  may  congratulate  himself 
if  he  can  get  it  for  twenty  pounds." 

The  Tennyson   "Life"   is  having   a  tremendous  I 
success  in  this  country,  the  sale  being  quite  as  great 
as  the  interest  of  the  work.    It  is  in  its  ninth  thou- 
sand in  England. 

A  handsome  holiday  book  published  by  the  Lip- 
pincott Company  is  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton's 
"  Heirlooms  in  Miniature."  It  contains  more  than 
ninety  finely  executed  reproductions  of  the  work  of 
colonial,  revolutionary,  and  modern  miniature  paint- 
ers. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Bicknell,  an  English  lady  who  lived 
for  nine  years  in  the  Tuileries  as  a  governess  in  the 
household  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  has  written  an 
article  for  the  January  Century  on  "  French  Wives 
and  Mothers."  The  illustrations  to  the  paper  are 
drawn  by  the  eminent  French  artist,  Boutet  de 
Monvel. 

An  interesting  book  just  published  by  the  Lippin- 
cotts  is  "  Men,  Women,  and  Manners  in  Colonial 
Times,"  by  Sydney  George  Fisher.  It  is  in  two  vol- 
umes, both  of  which  are  elaborately  illustrated. 

Rudyard  Kipling  contributes  the  second  of  his 
' '  Just-So  Stories "  to  the  January  number  of  St. 
Nicholas.  It  tells  "  How  the  Camel  Got  his  Hump." 
Oliver  Herford  has  made  a  number  of  characteristic 
drawings  for  the  story. 

Amop^  the  Lippincotts's  holiday  publications  is  a 
handsomely  illustrated  "  Life  of  Wagner,"  by  Hous- 


ton Stewart  Chamberlain.  It  contains  many  por- 
traits, scenes  from  the  operas,  and  other  interesting 
pictures. 

Mark  Twain  says  in  his  new  book,  concerning  the 
Pudd'nhead  maxims  : 

"These  wisdoms  are  for  the  luring  of  youth  to- 
ward high  moral  altitudes.  The  author  did  not 
gather  them  from  practice,  but  from  observation. 
To  be  good  is  noble  ;  but  to  show  others  how  to  be 
good  is  nobler  and  no  trouble." 

A  book  of  travel  which  will  find  many  readers  is 
"Picturesque  Burma,  Past  and  Present,"  by  Mrs. 
Ernest  Hart.  It  is  published  in  London  by  J.  M. 
Dent  ix  Co.,  and  in  this  country  by  the  Lippincotts. 


$2,000  00 


Cream  of  Tartar  and  Soda — 
nothing  else. 

Schilling's  Best  baking  pow- 
der. 


HOLIDAY   BOOKS. 

COR  several  years  we  have  been  requested  by  teachers 
to  publish  our  illustrated  books  in  suitable  cloth  binding 
for  Christmas.  We  have  concluded  to  do  this,  and  herewith 
present  a  list  suitable  for  children  of  from  six  years  up.  We 
have  carefully  selected  this  list,  confident  that  their  contents 
will  commend  them  to  thinking  teachers  and  parents  who 
wish  to  give  their  children  books  which  they  will  cherish  in 
after  life. 

Public  School  and  Sunday  School  teachers  wishing  to 
make  presents  for  Christmas  time  will  do  well  to  examine  the 
list  carefully.     All  books  sent  postpaid. 


Books   Suitable  for  Children  from 
6  to  8  Years. 

Story  of  Ulysses $  .40 

In  Mythland 35 

Our  Friends 35 

Chase's  Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Read- 
ers  35 

Buds,  Stems,  and  Roots. 40 

Stories  from  Birdland.     2  Vols.     Each 50 

Introduction  to  Nature's  Story-Book 40 

Stories  of  the  United  States 40 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children 40 

Books   Suitable   for   Children  from 
9  to  10  Years. 

Stories  of  Great  Men 40 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors 40 

Stories  of  American  Pioneers 50 

American  Histories.     4  Vols.     Each 50 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children 60 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,     lllus 50 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Little  Folks 30 

Swiss  Family  Robinson 50 

Little  Flower  Folks.     2  Vols.     Each 40 

Treasury  of  Fairy  Tales 1.00 

Books   Suitable   for   Children   from 
10  to  12  Years. 

Stories  of  the  Bible 60 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book .40 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland .50 

Stories  from  Animal  Land 75 

Dickens's  "  Little  Nell" 50 

Dickens's  "  Dombey  &  Son  " 50 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story-Book.  3  v.  Each  .60 


Cortes  and  Montezuma 5  .50 

Pizarro  :  or.  The  Conquest  of  Peru 50 

The  Great  West 50 

De  Soto  and  La  Salle 50 

Storyland  of  Stars 50 

Kingsley's  Water-Babies 60 

Books   Suitable  for  Children   from 

12  to  14  Years. 

Myths  of  Old  Greece.     3  Vols.     Each 60 

Stories  of  Massachusetts 75 

Patriotism  in  Prose  and  Verse. 60 

Stories  of  Old  Rome 60 

Stories  of  New  York 60 

Tales  from  Henty 50 

Stories  from  Dickens 50 

Legends  of  Norseland 60 

Robinson  Crusoe 50 

Stories  from  Old  Germany 60 

Stories  of  China 60 

Books   Suitable   for   Children   from 

13  to  15  Years. 

Stories  from  Shakespeare.     3  Vols.     Each..   .50 

Scott's  Talisman.     (Abridged) 50 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare 50 

Tales  from  Scott 50 

Stories  of  Industry.     2  Vols.     Each 60 

Sketches  of  American  Authors.  2  Vols.  Each  .60 
Irving's  Sketch- Book 75 

Books   Suitable    for   Older    People. 

A  Year  Among  the  Trees t.oo 

A  Year  With  the  Birds 1  00 

Scenes  from  The  Life  of  Christ 1.50 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

300    POST    STREET. 

—  FOR  SALE  AT  — 

EMPORIUM,       ROBERTSON,       COOPER  BROS.,       AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 


SR0VND 


A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  YOUTH 

Published  in  New  York  and  London.     $1.00  a  Year 

Fully  as  interesting  to  every  reader  of  this  periodical  as  the  short  and  long  stories 
published  in  every  issue  should  be  the 

MONEY  -  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS 

Harper's  Round  Table  offers  cash  prizes  in  three  competitions  this  year. 

Prizes  for  Short  Stories,  $i5o. — First  Prize,  $75  ;  Second  Prize,  $50  ; 
Third  Prize,  §25,  for  the  best  stories  -written  by  actual  subscribers.  This 
contest  closes  February  10,  1898. 

Prizes  for  Comic  Sketches,  $35. — First  Prize,  $20;  Second  Prize,  $10  ; 
Third  Prize,  % 5,  for  the  best  series  of  Comic  Sketches  made  and  submitted 
by  actual  subscribers.     This  contest  closes  March  10,  1898. 

Prizes  for  Photographs,  $145 Senior  Contest. — Figure  Studies- 
First  Prize,  $20;  Second  Prize,  $15.  Landscapes — First  Prize.  $15; 
Second  Prize,  $10.  Junior  Contest — open  to  all  subscribers  of  Harper^s 
Round  Table  who  have  not  passed  their  eighteenth  birthday — Figure 
Studies — First.  Prize,  $20;  Second  Prize,  $10;  Third  Prize,  $5.  Land- 
scapes— First  Prize,  ^10 ;  Second  Prize,  $6  ;  Third  Prize,  $4.  Marines — 
First  Prize,  %\o ;  Second  Prize,  §6  ;  Third  Prize,  $4. 

Small  a  Picture  Contest. — Open  to  all  subscribers  to  Harper's  Round 
Table,  without  regard  to  age  limit.  Any  style  of  picture,  below  4x5  in.  in 
size,  may  be  entered.  First  Prize,  $5  ;  Second  Prize,  $3  ;  Third  Prize,  $2. 
Entries  for  all  photographic  competitions  close'  February  10,  1898.  A 
circular  containing  full  particulars  as  to  the  rules  of  these  photographic  com- 
petitions will  be  sent  on  request,  or  the  rules  may  be  found  in  full  in  the 

DECEMBER   NUMBER 

Send  10  Cents  for  it 

Address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.  City 


This  is  our  last  Christmas  talk 
with  you  this  year. 

What  shall  we  say  —  that 
"we've  the  finest  stock  of  gift 
furniture  in  town  "  ? 

No.  We'll  leave  that  for  you 
to  say.  We'll  invite  you  to  see 
and  decide. 

These  two  pictures   may  suggest  some- 
thing you  had  not  thought  of  : 


Library  table. 

For    the    family  to    enjoy,  for 
friends  to  admire. 

Notice  the  massive  twisted  posts  and 
the  exquisite  hand-carving  on  the  drawer- 
fronts.  The  drawer  handles  have  tiny 
settings  of  mother  o'  pearl. 

It's  the  fashion 
these  days  to  have 
entrance  halls  as 
cozy  as  possible. 

Oddly  shaped 
chairs  are  helpful 
furnishings. 

The  picture 
shows  a  peculiar 
shape  that  we 
have  in  rich  old 
mahogany. 

Comfort  in  the 
high  back,  comfort  in  the  spread- 
ing arms — more  comfort  in  giv- 
ing it,  at  Christmas. 


Open  every  evening  till  Christ- 
mas. 


California  Furniture 
Company 

(N.    P.    COLE    &    CO.)  Carpets 

,-  r-..  Rugs 

1 1 7-1 23  Geary  St.  Mattings 


APOLLO  GALVANIZED   IRON. 

The  most  workable  iron. 

The  most  perfect  iron. 

The  most  uniform  iron. 

Every  sheet  guaranteed.  Re- 
turn to  your  jobber  at  his  ex- 
pense for  the  smallest  defect. 

You  are  more  than  welcome. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Dkcismmkk  20,  1897. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Tivoli's  Holiday  Spectacle. 
There  will  be  a.  premiere  o(  importance  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  on  Saturday  evening,  December  18th, 
when  the  new  holiday  spectacle,  "Mother  Goose; 
or,  The  Strange  Adventures  of  Jack  and  Jill,"  will  be 
given  its  first  performance.  It  has  for  its  plot  a 
good,  old-fashioned  fairy  story,  which,  however,  is 
entirely  subordinated  to  affording  opportunities  for 
the  members  of  the  company  to  display  their  various 
abilities.  The  book  has  been  specially  written  by 
Edwin  Stevens  to  suit  the  people  who  will  be  in  the 
cast,  and  the  music  has  been  selected  and  arranged 
with  the  same  limitations  and  abilities  in  view  by 
Max  Hirschfeld.  The  cast  will  include  Tillie  Sal- 
inger as  Jack,  a  sailor  boy  ;  Edith  Hall,  as 
Jill  ;  Florence  Walcott  as  the  beautiful  Fairy 
Rose ;  Edwin  Stevens  as  the  garrulous  Mother 
Goose  ;  Phil  Branson  as  a  scheming  baron  ; 
T.  C.  Leary  as  a  policeman  ;  John  J.  Raffael 
as  an  evil  genius  ;  Georgie  Cooper  as  Elsie  from 
Chelsea  ;  Master  Jack  Robertson  as  Little  Jack 
Horner  ;  and  Robert  Dunbar,  Irene  Mull,  Vera 
Werden,  Jennie  Stockmeyer,  and  others  in  minor 
jrdles.  Three  pretty  ballets,  under  the  direction  of 
Signor  Remonde,  will  be  introducted  into  the  spec- 
tacle ;  there  will  be  a  serpentine  dance  by  a  quintet 
of  young  women  ;  specialities  and  songs  will  be 
scattered  all  through  the  show  ;  and  the  entertain- 
ment will  conclude  with  Oscar  L.  Fest's  new  trans- 
formation scene  "  Out  Childhood's  Fancies." 

Return  of  the  Frawley  Company. 

The  California  Theatre,  which  has  been  closed  for 
the  past  two  weeks,  will  re-open  its  doors  on  Monday 
evening,  December  20th,  when  the  Frawley  Com- 
pany, just  returned  from  its  successful  engagement  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  will  begin  a  brief  season  of 
two  weeks,  prior  to  its  departure  for  the  East.  The 
personnel  of  the  company  is  but  little  changed  since 
it  was  last  seen  here.  Blanche  Bates  and  Frank 
Worthing  are  still  the  leading  members,  and  among 
the  others  are  Harry  Corson  Clarke,  William  Lewis, 
Frederick  Perry.  Wilson  Enos,  George  Bosworth, 
Phosa  McAllister,  Eleanor  Robson,  and  Mr.  Frawley 
himself. 

All  of  these  will  appear  in  the  cast  of  the  first  play 
to  be  given,  which  is  the  popular  Daly  comedy, 
"  The  Railroad  of  Love."  It  will  occupy  the  boards 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  evenings,  and 
Bronson  Howard's  war  play,  "  Shenandoah,"  will  be 
the  bill  during  the  last  four  nights  of  the  week  and  at 
the  Saturday  matinee. 


"A  Milk  White  Flag." 
The  most  popular  show  in  town  "during  the  past 
week  has  been  "A  Milk  White  Flag"  at  the 
Columbia.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Hoyt 
farces,  satirizing  in  a  good-natured  way  our  brave 
defenders,  the  national  guard,  with  an  undertaker 
and  a  pretended  corpse  to  assist  in  the  fun-making. 
We  all  saw  it  at  the  Baldwin,  some  months  ago,  but 
it  is  just  as  enjoyable  no-v.  The  new  company 
present  the  piece  on  much  the  same  lines  as  did 
their  predecessors,  with  a  number  of  new  songs  and 
gags  to  give  it  a  resemblance  of  novelty.  Lansing 
Rowan,  who  used  to  do  small  parts  with  the  Frawley 
Company,  is  well  suited  in  the  role  of  the  widow, 
and  makes  her  points  tell,  though  she  has  a  bad  habit 
of  recognizing  friends  across  the  footlights.  Mary 
Marble,  the  daughter  of  the  regiment,  is  a  little 
woman  with  a  little  voice,  and  reminds  one  of  Minnie 
French,  of  "  A  Parlor  Match."  John  W.  Dunne  as 
the  Napoleonic  colonel,  John  S.  Marblg  as  the  under- 
taker, and  L.  J.  Loring  as  General  Burleigh  have 
the  other  leading  parts.  "  A  Milk  White  Flag  "  will 
be  continued  next  week,  with  the  present  prospect 
of  large  audiences,  for  the  demand  for  seats  is  already 
considerable. 

At  the  Orpheum. 
John  Kernell,  the  Irish  singing  and  talking  come- 
dian, has  filled  a  want  that  has  been  not  long  felt  at 
the  Orpheum  but  noticeable  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
His  songs  and  stories  are  both  new  and  amusing, 
and  he  is  greeted  with  hearty  applause  every  night. 
Professor  Dougherty's  canine  circus  is  also  a  novelty, 


and  the  clever  tricks  of  his  ten  white  poodles  are  de- 
cidedly entertaining. 

The  bill  for  the  week  commencing  Monday,  De- 
cember 20th,  will  talSe  on  a  decided  holiday  aspect 
from  a  ballet  spectacle,  entitled  "The  Birth  of  the 
Pearl,"  in  which  thirty-six  coryphees,  gorgeously  cos- 
tumed, will  take  part.  Three  other  novelties  wilt 
also  be  on  the  programme.  They  are  the  three 
Avolos.  a  team  of  acrobats  from  Australia  ;  Caroline 
Hull,  a  descriptive  singer  ;  and  Ophelita,  a  character 
dancer.  Those  who  will  be  retained  from  the  pres- 
ent week's  bill  are  Professor  Dougherty  and  his 
canine  circus,  John  Kernell,  the  Picchiani  Sisters, 
the  De  Filippis,  Servais  Le  Roy.  and  the  Vesuviano 
Quartet. 

The  Latest  Move  in  Local  Control. 
The  necessary  legal  papers  have  been  signed  by 
which  the  control  of  the  Baldwin  and  California  The- 
atres in  this  city  and  the  Macdonough  Theatre  in  Oak- 
land will  pass  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Friedlander, 
Gotllob  &  Co..  of  the  Columbia  Theatre,  December 
27th.  The  Columbia  will  be  continued  on  its  present 
basis,  the  most  important  companies  will  go  to  the 
Baldwin,  but  at  more  popular  prices — the  Frawley 
Company  will  play  there  next  season  at  one  dollar  a 
seat  and  the  charge  during  the  engagement  of  the  Bos- 
tonians  will  be  one  dollar  and  a  half — and  the  Cali- 
fornia will  be  used  when  the  two  other  theatres  are 
filled.  The  first  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  under 
the  new  management  will  be  that  of  Stuart  Robson. 
commencing  December  27th. 

Notes. 
Nellie  McHenry  in  "A  Night  in  New  York  "  will 
soon  be  seen  at  one  of  the  local  theatres. 

George  W.  Leslie,  late  of  the  Frawley  Company 
is  playing  opposite  parts  to  Johnstone  Bennett  at 
Proctor's  in  New  York. 

The  new  opera  based  on  the  story  of  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle  "  will  be  given  its  first  complete  production  by 
the  Bostonians  when  they  come  to  the  Baldwin  in 
February. 

May  Buckley,  who  has  just  signed  a  contract  for 
two  years  with  Charles  Frohman,  is  to  play  Loey 
Tsing  in  "The  First  Born"  for  the  remainder  of 
this  season. 

The  German  Hebrew  Opera  Company  will  repeat 
its  successful  production,  "Rabbi  Ammon."  at  the 
California  Theatre  on  Sunday  night,  December  19th, 
for  the  last  time. 

Bronson  Howard,  of  "  Shenandoah"  fame,  is  at 
work  upon  a  new  play  to  be  produced  by  Herbert 
Kelcey  and  Effie  Shannon.  Its  theme  is  based  upon 
fashionable  society. 

South  Africa  is  becoming  a  theatrical  field  worth 
considering.  So  shrewd  a  manager  as  George  Ed- 
wardes  has  secured  the  African  rights  in  J.  M.  Bar- 
ries comedy,  "  The  Little  Minister." 

"Courted  into  Court,"  a  farce-comedy  which  won 
its  first  fame  with  May  Irwin  in  the  leading  role,  will 
play  an  engagement  here  early  in  the  year.  May 
Irwin  is  no  longer  in  it,  but  another  very  clever 
actress  fills  her  place. 

"  At  Gay  Coney  Island  "  is  one  of  the  new  farce- 
comedies  that  will  soon  be  seen  at  the  Columbia.  It 
was  written  especially  for  Mathews  and  Bulger,  a 
team  of  young  comedians  who  have  not  visited  the 
Pacific  Coast  before.  In  addition  to  their  abilities 
on  the  stage,  they  are  also  song-writers  of  some  re- 
pute. 

Willie  Collier,  the  quaint  comedian,  will  present 
for  the  first  time  here  H.  A.  du  Souchet's  comedy- 
farce,  "  The  Man  from  Mexico,"  at  the  Baldwin  early 
in  January.  In  Mr.  Collier's  support  will  be  Haclyn 
Arbuckle,  Charles  Mason,  Dan  Mason,  George  W. 
Parsons,  P.  H.  Ryley.  M.  L.  Heckert,  Lawrence 
Sheehar,  Henry  Parker,  Eugene  Jelis,  Louise  Allen, 
Violet  Rabd,  Carrie  Elberts,  and  Katherine  Mulkins. 
W.  G.  Smyth  and  Byron  B.  Rice,  the  successful  ex- 
ploiters of  "My  Friend  from  India,"  are  the  man- 
agers of  Mr.  Collier's  tour. 


The  Races. 
A  more  delightful  way  to  spend  one  of  these  clear, 
cold  afternoons  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  than  is 
afforded  by  the  races  now  being  run  at  the  Oakland 
Track  under  the  auspices  of  the  California  Jockey 
Club.  The  track  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
located  in  the  world,  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  horses  and  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  onlookers  are  equal  to  anything  the 
Eastern  tracks  can  offer.  Devotees  of  the  sport  of 
kings  have  been  many  during  the  past  week,  and  the 
events  of  Saturday  afternoon,  December  18th,  which 
include  the  Burlingame  Stakes,  will  doubtless  bring 
the  first  week  of  the  fortnight  to  an  end  in  a  blaze 
of  glory.  The  second  week,  which  will  begin  on  Mon- 
day, December  20th,  will  be  marked  bv  two  special 
events:  the  Oakland  Prize  on  Wednesday,  and  the 
Flood  Handicap  on  Saturday.  The  last  being  Christ- 
mas Day,  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  have  an  in- 
teresting series  of  events  on  the  card,  and  a  great 
day's  sport  may  be  expected. 


Great  Drop  in  Drugs. 

Dear  Editor.  We  are  selling  almost  every  known 
drug  and  remedy,  every  known  instrument  and  appliance, 
at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  Some  remedies  others  sell  as 
high  as  $1.00  to  S2.00,  our  price  is  25  cents.  Our  special 
Drug  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  postpaid  to  aDy  of  yout 
readers  who  will  cut  this  notice  out  and  send  to  us. 

Very  truly,       Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago  111. 


Diamonds  and  Frames. 

Gems  in  artistic  mountings,  and  Frames  in  im- 
mense variety.  King,  Moss  &  Company,  639  Market 
Street. 


The  Christmas  festival  of  the  Pioneer  Kindergarten 
Society  is  to  be  held  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  Saturday, 
December  3  8th,  at  two  P.  M. 


£oxocfont 


PDRTHE 

Hall  &RrvKE& 


FOR  THE 

TEETH 

"^BREATH 

The  Opinion  of  a 
Practising 
Dentist 


i.?nts  tli.it  will  pn.1'  . 
greatest  utility  to  the  health 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth-" 

G.  F-  J-  CoLBtRK.  T>  DS  . 
Author  of1.  Popular  Dentistry" 
He  might  have  added  with 
equal  truth:  '*  It  has  invalu- 
able antiseptic  properties." 

A  sample  for  three  cents. 

P.  0- Box247,  N.  Y- City- 

TI  M  1,    A    RICKE1,   . 

Proprietors- 

UewYork.  London. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 
scenic     n-A_iXj"\*r.A-Y 

(  Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,   commencing   Nov.  13,  1S97. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  ».  m.  ;   1:45  p.  111. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;  1:15 

p.  in. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621   Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


Dividend  Notices. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532 
California  Street,  comer  Webb. — For  the  half-year 
ending  with  the  31st  of  December,  1897,  a  dividend  has  been 
declared  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  four  and  two-tenths 
(4.2)  per  cent,  on  term  deposits  and  three  and  five-tenths 
(3.5)  per  cent,  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable 
on  and  after  Monday,  January  3d,  1S98. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  33  Post  Street. — For  the  half-year  end- 
ing December  31st,  1897,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and 
three  and  one  -  third  (j,S)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  od  and  after 
Monday,  January  3d,  189S. 

GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


Athletes  and  Invalids 


alike  need 


It  makes  strength — nourishes  and  refreshes  and   is  a  foe  to 
fatigue.     A  health  drink  made  of  the  nutritive  parts  of  prime 
beef,  delicately  spiced  and  seasoned. 

Prepared  in  a  minute,  with  cold  or  hot  water. 
At  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  &  Company,    Chicago. 

"Various  Views  on  Vigoral    mailed  free. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOISE. 

RS.  Ernrstine  Krblinc.Propribtor  and  Manager 
This  Evening.  Our  Holiday  Spectacle, 

-:-    MOTHER    GOOSE   -:- 

Or  "The  Stxajige  Adventures  of  Jack  and  Jill." 
Written   by   Edwin   Stevens.     Music    composed  and   se- 
lected by  Max  Hirschfeld. 
Concluding  with   Oscar  L.  Fest's  Magnificent  Transfor- 
mation,      "Our  Childhood's  Fancier." 

Popular  Prices 25  and   50  cents 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE.     * 

Frikdlandbr.Gottlob&Co.  -Lessees  and  Managers 

Only  One  More  Week.     Commencing  Monday,  Dec.  30th. 

Hoyt's  Best,  The  Great,  Big  Show. 

-:-    A    MILK    WHITE    FLAG    -:- 

Presented  in  a  superior  manner  to  the  original  production. 

Magnificent  Scenery.     Superb  Costumes.     Excellent 

Accessories.     50 — People  in  the  Cast— 5:. 

I>ec.  87th ..."  At  Gay  Coney  Island.** 

With  a  Whirlwind  of  Fun  and  Novelties. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Next  Week,    Monday,  Dec.  20th.  Farewell   Engagement. 

The  Popular  Favorites. 

THK  FRAWLEY   COMPANY. 

Monday,  Tuesday.  Wednesday, 

-:-       RAILROAD    OF    LOVE      -:- 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  Matinee,  Saturday.  Sunday, 
-:-     SHEXAXDOAH     -:- 


ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  December  20th.  Extraordi- 
nary' Holiday  Bill.  The  Most  Magnificent  Ballet  Spec- 
tacle, "The  Birth  of  the  Pearl  "— 36  Coryphees,  Gorgeous 
Costumes  and  Nileson's  Ballet;  the  Three  Avolos,  Aus- 
tralian Acrobats ;  Caroline  Hull,  Famous  Descriptive 
Singer;  Ophelita,  Character  Danseuse  ;  Prof.  Doherty's 
Canine  Circus  ;  John  Kernell ;  the  Six  Picchiani  Sisters  ; 
the  De  Filippis  :  Servais  Le  Roy  ;  and  Vesuviano  Qnar- 
tet.     Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


RACES ! 


RACES  !        RACES  I 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,   l897-*98,  beginning 
December  13th. 

!  Racing-     Monday,      Tuesday,      "Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5  OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAT.         f- 

Raees   start   at   2:15    P.    M.   sharp.      Q 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 

2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 

I  entrance  to  the  track.     Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 

I   Returning— Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m„  and 

'  immediately  alter  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 
R.  B.  Milroy,  Secretary. 


OPEN     EVENINGS. 


BEAUTIFUL 


HOLIDAY 
GOODS 


-AT- 


S.  &  G.  GUMP 

Art    Store 


113  GEARY  STREET 


cfertrys 


prow  paying  crops  because  they're  I 
fresh    and    always    the    best.     For  | 
sale  every  where.   Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  fo  Ferry's  Seeds  and  prosper. 
I  189S  Seed  Annua)  free.    Write  for  it. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO..  Detroit.  Mich. 


ROOS  BROS. 

27-37  Kearny  St. 

BOYS' 


USEFU1  House-Coats,  Mackintoshes, 

Ufll  mftV  Bath-Robes,  Overcoats, 

nnriruxP        Traveling-Rugs,  Ulsters, 

PRESENTS        Shawls,  Full-Dress  Suits, 

AND    CHILDREN'S    FINE   CLOTHING    A    SPECIALTY. 


Neckwear, 
Umbrellas, 
Hats, 
Cloves,  Etc. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  20,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


There  is  a  valuable  hint  for  club  committees  who 
have  in  charge  the  portions  of  their  club-houses  that 
are  given  over  to  the  use  of  the  members'  women- 
kind,  in  the  objection  noted  by  an  American  woman 
who  was  recently  a  guest  at  one  of  the  few  "service " 
clubs  in  London  that  have  accommodations  for  the 
fair  sex.  The  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club,  in  St. 
James's  Street,  last  autumn  decided  that  they  would 
allow  the  softening  influence  of  woman  to  permeate 
through  the  hitherto  unbroken  masculine  atmosphere 
of  their  naval  and  military  frequenters.  To  this  end 
an  addition  was  made  to  the  club-house,  and  a  ladies' 
drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  cloak-room  erected 
with  the  latest  "artistic"  furnishings  and  fittings. 
Each  man  member  is  permitted  to  ask  three  guests 
to  dinners,  and  two  of  these  may  be  feminine,  but 
the  names  of  the  proposed  feminine  guests  must  be 
first  submitted  to  the  secretary  before  the  necessary 
"open  sesame"  can  be  obtained.  Of  course  all 
these  restrictions  make  the  woman's  dinners  "  very 
correct  and  irreproachably  select."  The  din'ng-room 
specially  set  apart  for  the  feminine  element  is  a  very 
fine  room,  wainscoted  in  black  walnut,  and  having  a 
beautiful  ceiling  with  mediaeval  rafters  stretching 
across.  The  tables  are  cozy,  the  chairs  comfortable, 
and  the  dinner  and  wines  irreproachable.  Beautiful 
footmen,  in  gold-lace  livery  and  silk  stockings,  wait 
upon  you,  and  it  is  altogether  very  nice.  But  the  Amer- 
ican woman  declares  that  the  lighting  is  something 
atrocious.  Down  from  the  ceiling  pours  the  green- 
white,  unshaded  radiance  of  about  eight  groups  of 
electric  lights.  "  It  beats  mercilessly  upon  your 
head,"  she  says,  "and  shows  up  every  imperfection 
of  coiffure.  Your  complexion  feels  as  if  it  was  made 
of  brown  paper,  and  you  see  unexpected  wrinkles  in 
your  bodice  that  you  never  suspected  of  being  there. 
You  are  horribly  conscious  of  red  marks  on  your  left 
shoulder-blade,  while  the  modest  amount  of  powder 
you  have  placed  upon  your  nose  stands  out,  every 
grain  of  it,  like  a  stone  wall.  I  don't  think  men  can 
quite  arrange  things  for  women,  unaided  by  some 
feminine  suggestion.  The  celebrated  clubs  of  Lon- 
don are  every  day  breaking  their  old-fashioned  rules 
for  '  men  only,'  and  are  opening  a  portion  at  least  of 
their  splendid  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
feminine  guests.  I  venture  to  wager  that  not  three 
of  these  palatial  club-houses  have  dining-rooms 
lighted  in  that  fashion  that  is  so  beloved  of  women. 
Whenever  men  take  to  having  women  guests  at  their 
clubs,  1  think  that  there  should  invariably  be  a 
woman  selected  who  will  at  least  look  after  the 
lighting  arrangements.  Most  men  like  to  sit  either 
in  a  terrible,  fierce  glare,  or  else  they  prefer  the 
dark.  They  seldom  appreciate  that  '  soft  mien  which 
is  just  between.' " 

Young  New  York  bachelors  are  heaving  sighs  of 
relief  over  the  closing  of  E.  H.  Sothern's  New  York 
engagement.  That  attractive  actor  was  (according 
to  Vogue)  a  veritable  thorn  in  the  flesh  for  men  in 
the  Cupid  state  of  development,  as  he  set  love-making 
at  such  a  romantic  pace  that  it  was  impossible  for  an 
every-day  fellow,  however  ardent,  to  follow  his  lead. 
Naturally,  with  such  an  example  before  them  for 
months,  the  girls  learned  to  expect  a  picturesqueness 
quite  foreign  to  any  Roraeos  but  those  of  the 
Latin  races,  and  they  regarded  less  high-flown  love- 
making  as  a  species  of  platonics  and  were  indifferent 
in  consequence.  John  Drew's  lover  methods,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  comforting  to  the  non  -  theatrical 
swain.  There  is  naught  of  precipitation  or  undue 
intensity,  no  swearing  by  stars  and  things  about  Mr. 
Drew's  declarations.  He  has  his  passion  well  in 
hand,  and  he  plays  with  ft  in  a  well-bred,  vers-de- 
sociiti  way.  And  while  the  lay  lover  can  not,  per- 
haps, reproduce  the  dainty  charm  and  the  subtler 
qualities  of  Mr.  Drew's  love-making,  he  can  copy 
the  actor's  methods  to  the  extent  of  conducting  him- 
self like  a  well-mannered  young  man  rather  than  like 
a  sonnet- writing  Romeo  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

A  girl  who  is  heiress  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars  is 
always  an  interesting  object,  and  especially  so  when 
she  is  about  to  enter  society.  This  is  the  condition 
of  Miss  Sylvia  Green,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hetty 
Green.  As  her  mother  is  too  busy  a  woman  to  in- 
troduce and  chaperon  her  child,  that  kindly  office  is 
to  be  undertaken  by  Miss  Leary,  a  wealthy  spinster 
whose  brother,  Arthur  Leary,  was  right-hand  man  to 
Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  and  who  is  herself  a  prominent 
member  of  the  best  set  in  New  York  society.  Miss 
Leary  has  brought  out  a  number  of  girls  in  this  way, 
and  they  have  generally  made  excellent  matches.  In 
view  of  these  facts  it  is  interesting  to  leara  Mrs. 
Hetty  Green's  views  of  what  her  future  son-in-law 
should  be.  They  have  been  printed  in  one  of  the 
New  York  papers,  and,  aside  from  the  doubtful  taste 
of  such  publicity,  are  eminently  sensible.  Mrs. 
Green  states  at  the  outset  that  "Miss  Sylvia  has 
reached  an  age  when  I  consider  it  proper  for  her  to 
receive  attentions.  I  have  no  objection  to  her  re- 
ceiving callers,  if  the  young  men  are  honorable  and 
men  of  integrity."  She  believes  that  young  people 
should  be  permitted  to  make  their  choice,  though  she 
would  advise  her  children  against  an  unwise  match. 
She  does  not  wish  her  children  to  marry  for  money, 
and  declares  that  those  who  many  from  any  other 
motive  than  love  are  "  not  respectable."  She  would 
insist  that  her  son-in-law  be  a  man  who  has  good 
principles  and  lives  up  to  them.  He  may  smoke  and 
drink  occasionally,  but  not  to  excess.     He  must  not 


swear,  at  least  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  The  club- 
man is  not  objectionable — "  my  husband  belongs  to 
three  clubs  and  my  son  to  five,"  she  says,  "and  they 
are  both  good  men."  Finally,  she  does  not  care 
whether  her  son-in-law  be  town  or  country-bred, 
American  or  foreign-born,  titled  or  commoner,  busi- 
ness man  or  professional,  so  long  as  he  be  a  man  of 
honor. 

A  New  York  physician,  Dr.  C.  H.  Lewi;,  was  re- 
cently called  upon  to  examine  thirty  girls  in  a  well- 
known  private  school.  Of  these— average  girls  from 
well  to-do  and  cultivated  families — he  found  fifteen 
in  normally  sound  condition.  Eight  of  them  showed 
weakness  of  the  light  chest,  two  of  the  left  chest,  and 
five  of  both  chests.  Six  had  weak  hearts,  and  three 
had  spinal  curvatures.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to 
learn  that  half  of  the  school-girls  of  this  generation 
are  thus  ailing,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  indication  of 
this  examination.  The  result  of  a  subsequent  exam- 
ination is.  however,  reassuring.  The  girls  in  the  in- 
terval of  five  months  had  systematic  physical  culture, 
under  the  direction  of  a  thoroughly  skilled  and  con- 
scientious teacher,  who  aimed  to  give  each  girl  the 
exercises  especially  suited  to  her  individual  condition. 
At  the  second  examination,  of  the  six  weak  hearts, 
four  were  found  to  be  improved  and  two  restored  to 
a  normal  condition.  All  three  cases  of  spinal  curva- 
ture were  improved.  Of  the  eight  ailing  right  chests, 
six  were  improved  and  two  made  normal.  Both  the 
weak  left  chests  were  made  normal.  And  of  the 
five  cases  in  which  both  chests  were  weak,  improve- 
ment was  noted  in  four  and  complete  cure  in  one. 
These  are  tangible  results.  Opinions  may  differ  as 
to  the  value  of  the  Delsarte  movements  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  literature,  and  as  to  the  desirability  of 
basket-ball  and  sculling  as  maidenly  accomplish- 
ments. Concerning  the  value  of  sound  lungs,  strong 
hearts,  and  straight  spines,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt.  If  systematic  physical  training  of  school- 
girls will  restore  such  conditions  to  those  who  lack 
them,  and  confirm  those  who  already  have  them  in 
their  possession,  its  importance  is  evident. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  Question  of  Court  Practice. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  December  6,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  paper  of  this  date, 
in  the  course  of  your  discussion  of  the  "  Federal 
Law  in  the  Durrant  Case,"  you  say  "the  same 
action  might  be  taken  where  any  step  in  the  pro- 
ceedings is  claimed  to  be  unconstitutional."  I  must 
take  issue  with  you  upon  this  proposition.  What- 
ever takes  place  during  the  trial  are  matters  of 
practice  solely,  and  can  safely  be  left  to  the  ap- 
pellate courts  of  the  State  to  finally  determine.  The 
course  you  suggest  would  leave  matters  as  they 
are  now.  After  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  and  the  remititur  has  been  sent  down,  the  de- 
fendant would  be  called  into  court  for  re-sentence. 
This  would  involve  another  question  of  practice,  and 
the  end  might  never  be  reached. 

Yours  very  truly,         I.  D.  McCutcheon. 


Tlie  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  asserted 
man's  right  to  this,  it  enunciated  an  immortal  truth. 
The  bilious  sufferer  is  on  the  road  to  happiness  when 
he  begins  to  take  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  the 
most  efficacious  regulator  of  the  liver  in  existence. 
Equally  reliable  is  it  in  chills  and  fever,  constipation, 
dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  kidney  trouble,  and  nervous- 
ness.    Use  it  regularly,  and  not  at  odd  intervals. 


Safety  in  Buying  Seeds, 

There  is  no  other  way  to  measure  the  value  of 
seed  than  by  the  value  of  the  crop.  A  good  crop 
simply  can  not  come  from  poor  seed.  Second-rate 
seeds  will  waste  good  land,  good  fertilizer,  and  good 
labor,  and  the  crop  won't  pay  expenses.  Now,  as 
the  practical  farmer  can  not  afford  to  waste  time 
testing  seeds  to  find  out  whether  they  are  true  to 
name,  sound  and  clean,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
only  safe  way  to  buy  seeds  is  to  seek  the  protection 
of  a  name  that  has  stood  for  reliability  in  the  past. 
The  great  seed  house  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  sold  seeds  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  last  forty-two  years,  and  the  steady 
growth  of  the  business  is  a  sure  indication  that  Ferry 
seeds  have  given  satisfaction.  Ferry's  Seed  Annual 
for  1898,  a  standard  guide  for  farmers  and  gardeners, 
containing  much  valuable  information,  is  sent  free  to 
persons  writing  for  it. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining  -  room,     Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Minnie — ' '  I  don't  think  the  count  cares  for 
money."  Helen—"  Don't  you  ?  Do  you  think  he  is 
marrying  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors?" — Puck. 


An  Elegant  Dress 

SHOULD  HAVK 

An  Elegant  Binding 

The  Redfern 


^     BINDING 


is  a  corded  velvet  which  will  give  your 
skirt  edge  a  richness  and  elegance  of 
finish  as  well  as  a  durable  protection  not 
equaled  by  any  other  binding  made. 
Look  011  the  back  C*  XX  tT  "\T 
for  the  It- It  (is  K%  -i-A*  «"  ITX. 
It's  the  ONLY  WAY  to  tell  the  GENUINE. 


SMITHS 

CASH   STORE 

Market  Street  Ferry,    S.  F.,  Cal. 
CHRISTMAS    GIFTS. 

Child's  Picture  Books,  bound 5c  to  25c 

Bound  Books,  fnr  family  library 15c,  20c,  25c 

Dolls,  for  little  folks ioc,  15c,  25 

Dolls,  for  little  misses  50c,  $1.00,  $1.50 

Games,  more  than  ever  before ioc  to  $5.00 

Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  goodies  for  the  table, 
everything  for  the  Christmas  tree,  everything  for 
father,  mother,  sister,  and  brother.     Send  for  our  list. 

CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse— 52G   Seventh    St.        San  Francisco. 


DE5IRABLE^Ty  GIFT5 

A  Pair  °f  Qlasses 

Perfectly  fitted  ar\d  adjusted, 
stylish  in  ar\[\e&rar\ce, mode raJ"e  ir\ 
[\rice  with  privilege  of  subseque r\r 
Miffing  ar\d  exchange. 
In  solid  gold  mountings  from  $4  °-° 

Parisian  make  by  Lemaire.etc  , 
1  hi  AlUmiNUm, Pearl  or  Leather,  for  ladies 

OR  QEHTLEhlEhl 

pearlandGOLD  Opera  Glasses  from$>3?° 

a  Camera 

^h      We  are  the  Agents  for  the  ( 
■$&    Kodak, Bulls  Eye, Pre moJ 

POCO    AND    ADLAKE    CAMERAS      &j 

ALL  OF  WHICH  MAKE  FINE   PHOTOS     — 
WE  DEUELOP.PRINTANO  FINISH  PICTURES  MADE  WITH  ANY  CAMERA 

Instruction  Free—  Kodaks  from &400 loft 25°- 
L.ORGNETT  ES,OpERaGlASS  H.OLDERS,MlCROSC0PES,, 

Race  and  Marine  Glasses, Magic  Lanterns  ,  Ther-' 
mometers,  barometers, compasses  etc'. 


Photographic  Supplies 
Scientific    Instruments. 


Opticians 

642  Market  St 

UNDER    CHRONICLt     BUILDING. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

C  h  0  i  c  e  W  0  0 1  e  n  s 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
633   MARKET    STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Among-  the  many  great  Financial  Corporations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  none  rank  higher  than  the 

FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  CD. 

Its  Agents  are  found  throughout  America,  and  its  Record  for 
Prompt  and  Equitable  Settlement  of  All  Honest  Losses  is  Firmly  Established 


D.  J.  Staples,  President 
J.  B.  Lbvison,  Marine  Sec'y 


Wm.  J.  Dotton,  Vice-President 
Louis  Weinmann,  Asst.  Sec'y 


B.  Favmonvillb,  2d  V.-Pres.,  Sec'y 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  General  Agent 


Listener — "  Isn'l  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  yon  know, 
oat  of  newspaper  yarns.     Rohbtkb  sends  'em  to  him." 

DflUCIVC'C  Press-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUlnLlnL  0  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."     Every  newspaper  and 

Eeriodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
searched  for  your  notices.     Henry  Komhikh,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York, 
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Why 
Evans'  ? 

Reasons  : 

Best  Malt  and  Hops. 
Mountain  Spring  Water. 
Years  in  the  Wood. 
Improved  Bottling. 
Result : 

Finest  Ale  Bre*ed. 
No  Harmful  Acidity. 
No  False  Ferments. 
No  Cloud  of  Sediment. 

A  t  all  Clubs,  Caffs,  Restaurants 
ami  Motels. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Gold  spectacles  or  eye  glasses 
m  ike  acceptable  holiday  gifts*. 
We  fit  the  proper  lenses 
without  additional  charge  after 
the  holidays. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOGIETV 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus «   2,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.46 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A-  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING  I 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and   Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 
Doric. ..(Via  Honolulu)    Tuesday,  December  28 

Belglc. (Via  Honolulu) Satnrday,  January  15 

Coptic Thursday,  February  3 

Gaelic.  (Via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday,  February  22 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.,  Dec.  z,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  9  a.  m.,  Dec.  2,  7, 
12,  17,  22,  27,  and  every  fifth,  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Pomona,  2  p.  m., 
Dec.  3,  7,  11,  15,  20,  24,  28,  Jan.  1,  5,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  31. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m„  Dec. 
4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  H.,  Dec.  2,  6,  io,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  M.,  second  of  each  month. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

MS  H IJlfl      S.  S.  Australia  for Hon- 

3>MalfiV  ou^u   only,  Tuesday,    Decem- 
,  £t  ber  28th,   at  2  p.  m.    Special 

J      -s*~7T*\.      party  rates. 

l^tMnrcninJ     s*  s*  Moana  saUs  «* 

fG)IMIIDlllrJC'     Honolulu  and   Auckland   for 

@pn&j~  f,y^8%tT2hrMday'  Janu"y 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LLNE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris Dec.  22 

St.  Paul Dec.  29 

K£D   STAR  LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.  From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Friesland Dec.  22 

Kensington Dec.  29 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 


STORYETTES. 
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il 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK—  QUE  ENS  T  OWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don in  3-i  hours. 

BRITANNIC Dec.  22.... Jan.    19.... Feb.  16 

MAJESTIC Dec.  29. ..Jan.  26 Feb.  23 

GERMANIC Jan.    S....Feb.     2... -Mar.     2 

TEUTONIC Jan.    12. ...Feb.     9.. ..Mar.    9 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent,  New  York  ; 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent,  Chicago. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  offices. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  the  great  mathematician,  had 
a  very  promising  boy  whom  he  reared  with  true 
parental  triumph  (so  Aubrey  de  Vere  tells  us). 
When  he  was  going  to  bed  one  night,  his  father  said 
to  him  :  "  To-morrow  Aubrey  de  Vere  will  be  here  ; 
shall  you  not  be  glad  to  see  him  ?  "  He  mused  for 
some  time  and  then  made  reply,  remorsefully  : 
"Thinking  of  Latin,  and  thinking  of  trouble,  and 
thinking  of  God,  I   had  forgotten   Aubrey  de  Vere." 


Among  the  legends  connected  with  the  great  Car- 
dinal Borromeo,  the  following  is  told  to  visitors  to  the 
huge  palace  of  that  ancient  family  on  the  Borromean 
Islands  in  the  Italian  Lakes.  When  Cardinal  Borro- 
meo had  sho<vn  to  Cardinal  Giulio  the  vast  abode 
which  he  had  just  completed,  the  latter  maintained  a 
strict  silence  until  they  had  inspected  the  whole. 
When  departing,  he  said  :  "  Your  eminence,  I  have 
been  reflecting  that  the  huge  sums  spent  on  this 
palace  might  have  been  given  to  the  poor."  Car- 
dinal Borromeo  replied  :  "  Your  eminence,  they  have 
been  given  to  ihe  poor.  But  our  notions  of  charity 
differ.  I  pay  the  poor  for  their  labor,  and  your  emi- 
nence for  their  idleness." 

The  late  Princess  Mary  of  Teck  became,  in  ber 
middle  life,  enormously  stout,  and  tried  many  means 
to  reduce  her  flesh.  Having  heard  much  of  Banting, 
she  sent  for  him.  She  was  surprised  to  see  that  he 
was  still  extremely  bulky,  and  after  a  few  civil  pre- 
paratory remarks,  she  said  :  "  But  your  system  has 
not  made  you  very  thin,  Mr.  Banting?"  "Allow 
me,  madam,"  said  Banting— and  proceeding  to  un- 
button his  coat,  he  disclosed  a  large  wire  structure 
over  which  the  garment  fitted.  Inside  was  the  real 
Banting,  incased  in  another  coat.  "This,  madam," 
said  he,  pointing  with  pardonable  satisfaction  to  his 
cage,  "was  my  size  before  I  commenced  dieting." 
He  then  nimbly  disembarrassed  himself  of  his  frame- 
work, and  stood  before  the  royal  lady  exhibiting  his 
elegant  figure  • 

While  Grant  was  marching  through  the  Mattapony 
Valley,  during  one  of  his  Virginia  campaigns,  he 
halted  at  a  plantation-house  for  a  rest.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  place  was  a  Mrs.  Tyler,  the  wife  of  a 
Confederate  colonel.  During  the  conversation  her 
mother-in-law,  who  was  visiting  her,  remarked  with 
some  asperity:  "1  came  from  Richmond  not  long 
ago,  where  I  lived  in  a  house  on  the  James  River 
which  overlooks  Belle  Isle  ;  and  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  looking  down  every  day  on  the  Yankee 
prisoners.  I  saw  thousands  and  thousands  of  them, 
and  before  this  campaign  is  over  1  want  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  Yankee  army  in  Southern  prisons." 
Just  then  Burnside  joined  the  party.  As  he  looked 
at  his  corps  filing  by  on  the  road,  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Tyler:  "I  don't  suppose,  madam,  that  you  ever 
saw  so  many  Yankee  soldiers  before."  "Not  at 
liberty,  sir,"  was  the  chilling  reply. 

When  J.  W.  Sherwood,  now  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Clover  Leaf  line,  was  superintendent  of 
the  Big  Four,  he  had  to  discharge  a  brakeman  for 
violation  of  the  rules.  The  man  hung  about  the 
office,  asking  for  a  letter  of  recommendation.  To 
get  rid  of  him,  Mr.  Sherwood  told  W.  A.  Sullivan, 
who  was  his  chief  clerk,  to  write  the  letter.  This 
Mr.  Sullivan  did.  The  man  went  out,  and  returned 
in  a  half-hour.  "What's  the  matter  now?"  asked 
Mr.  Sherwood.  "  That  letter  you  gave  me  is  all 
right,  isn't  it?"  "Of  course  it  is.  That  ought  to 
get  you  a  job  anywhere."  "  Well,  I  wish  you  would 
read  this  letter  of  recommendation  I've  got,  Mr. 
Sherwood,  and  give  me  a  job."  Sherwood  took  the 
letter  on  which  his  own  name  was  hardly  dry,  read  it 
carefully,  and  remarked:  "I  am  well  acquainted 
with  Sherwood,  and  any  one  he  recommends  must  be 
all  right.  You  report  to  the  trainmaster,  and  tell 
him  to  put  you  to  work." 


A  young  woman  in  Detroit,  while  enjoying  a 
bicycle  ride  on  Belle  Isle,  was  much  annoyed  by  a 
"masher"  on  a  wheel,  who  persisted  in  attempting 
to  engage  her  in  conversation.  Slackening  her 
speed,  she  suddenly  dismounted  and,  leaning  over 
her  wheel,  began  to  examine  one  of  the  pedals.  He 
was  off  his  machine  in  an  instant.  "  Allow  me  to 
assist  you,"  said  he.  She  said  nothing,  but  releas- 
ing her  wheel  to  him  took  his  to  hold,  while  he  went 
down  on  his  knees  to  the  offending  pedal.  He  was 
no  sooner  on  his  marrows,  with  his  face  to  the 
ground,  than  she  deftly  extracted  a  hat-pin  and  in- 
serted the  point  into  the  rear  tire  of  his  wheel.  By 
the  time  he  had  discovered  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  wrong  with  the  pedal  and  that  it  was  work- 
ing as  smoothly  as  mechanical  skill  and  bicyle  oil 
could  make  it,  the  hat-pin  was  resting  inoffensively 
in  its  proper  place.  As  she  whirled  merrily  out  the 
avenue  a  would-be  masher  stood  by  his  bicycle  with 
a  tire  as  flat  as  the  proverbial  pancake. 


She — "  Do  you  think  women  are  really  '  uncertain, 
coy,  and  hard  to  please'?"  He — "Yes;  but  those 
who  don't  marry  are  apt  to  get  over  it." — Puck. 


There  is  a  right  chimney  for 
every  lamp.  The  Index  gives 
you  its  Number. 

Your  dealer  should  have  it. 


Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 833,885,377 

Pald-Up  Capital  and  Surplus...      1,594,504 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.  E.  E.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  San  some  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gash  Capital  and  Snrplug 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valhntinh,  President;  HomhrS.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lifman,  Asst-CasSer. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  DudTey  Evans. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  ■    ■  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  i  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

r-ew  Y orK (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

rtiTman  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

*-nicaS° |  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev .Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.   Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital  Paid  Up,        ...        $3,000,000 
Surplus   and   Undivided   Profits,         740,018 


New  York  Correspondents : 

American  Exchange  National  Bank. 

Importers'  and  Traders'  National  Bank. 

London  Bankers : 

Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited. 

Paris  Bankers : 

Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris. 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

ISAIAS  W.  HELLMAX President  |  JOHN  F.  BIGELOW Vice-President 

D.  B.  DAVIDSON Cashier  I  GEO.  GRANT Asgistant  Cashier 


John  W.  Mackay, 
Isaia*  W.  Hellman, 
Robert  Watt, 
11,  L.  Dodge, 


DIRECTORS: 
James  L.  Flood, 
Henry  F.  Allen, 
Levi   Strauss, 
John  F.  Bigelow, 


Lewis  Geratle, 

C.  DeGnigne, 

D.  N.  Walter. 


The    Anglo-  Californian    Bank 

London  Office,  18  Austin  Friars.     San  Francisco  Office,  N.  E.  cor.  Sansome  and  Pine  Sts. 


Authorized  Capital  Stock,       - 
Subscribed,     -------- 

Paid  in,  -------- 

Surplus,  -------- 

REMAINDER   SUBJECT  TO   CALL. 


$6,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

700,000 


Directors  in  London : 

RIGHT  HON.  H.  H.  FOWLER,  M.  P.,  E.  H.  LUSHING  TON,  ISAAC  SELIGMAN, 

JOSEPH  SEBAG,  J.  SIMON.  J.  SIMON,  Managing  Director,  London. 


CORRESPONDENTS    AND    AGENTS: 

Seligman  &  Stettheimer Frankfort 

Gebruder  Meyer Berlin 

M.  M.  Warburg  S:  Co Hamburg 

D.  B.  Adler  &:  Co Copenhagen 

Oesterreichische  Credit  Anstalt Vienna 

Banque   de  la  Suisse  Italienne Locarno 

Niedersaechsische  Bank Bremen 

Banco  Nacional  de  Mexico  Branches Mexico 

Claus  Spreckels  Sc  Co Honolulu,  H.  I. 


j .  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co     ...    New  York 

Massachusetts  National  Bank Boston 

Central  National  Bank Philadelphia 

Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Co Chicago 

National  Bank  of  Commerce St.  Louis 

Ohio  Valley  National  Bank Cincinnati 

State  National  Bank New  Orleans 

National  Bank  of  Commerce   Kansas  City 

Bank  of  Montreal Canada 

Seligman  Freres  &  Cie Paris 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies 


Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  : 

Bank  of  Australasia  and  Branches.      Union  Bank  of  Australia. 


BILLS    OF    EXCHANGE,    COMMERCIAL    and     TRAVELERS'    LETTERS     OF     CREDIT 

Issued,  Collections  made,  and  Stocks,  Bonds,  and  Bullion  Bought 
and  Sold  on  most  favorable  terms. 


Managers  in  San  Francisco: 


IGNATZ    STEINHART, 


P.    N.    LILIENTHAL. 


A.    L.    SELIGMAN,  Assistant  Cashier. 


Founded   1S50.  Incorporated  1891. 

TALLANT   BANKING   COMPANY,  san  francisco.cal. 

Authorized  Capital,  $1, 000,000.  Paid  in  Coin,  $500,000. 

Directors  : 

JOHN  D.  TALLANT President     JOHN  DEMPSTER  McKEE Cashier 

FREDERICK  W.  TALLANT  Vice-President      KIRKHAM  WRIGHT Secretary 

JOSEPH  KNOWLAND,  WM.   E.  MIGHELL.  AUSTIN  C.  TCBK9, 

H.  E.  MONROE,  E.  T.  BRICE. 

Correspondents  : 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co New  York      Colorado  National  Bank Denver,  Col. 

J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co London      Knautli,  Nachod  &  Kuhne. 

National  "Bank  of  America Chicago  New  York  and  Foreign 

National  Bank  of  Commerce Kansas  City      Also  correspondents  in  principal  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Draw  Exchanges  and  Issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  in  all  parts  of  the  'World. 


FOUNDED  IN  1856. 


INCORPORATED  APRIL.    1889. 


SuKdman's  Soothing  Powders  claim  to  be  pre- 
ventative as  well  as  curative.  The  claim  has  been 
recognized  for  over  fifty  years. 


TUBBS   CORDAGE   COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    ALL    SIZES    OF 

MANILA  and  SISAL  ROPE,  BINDERS'  TWINE,  DRILLING  GABLES,  WHALE  LINE,  Etc. 

611  and  613  FRONT  STREET,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Adams-Haskell  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Ernestine  Haskell  and  Mr. 
John  Charles  Adams  took  place  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, December  i6ih,  at  St.  Luke's  Church.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Dudley 
Haines  Haskell.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Van 
Ness  Seminary  and  the  Hamlin  School,  and  has  a 
large  circle  of  friends  in  society  circles.  The  groom 
is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Edson  Adams,  of 
Oakland.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants' Saving  Bank  and  of  the  Union  National 
Bank  and  the  California  Development  Company. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  a  member  of 
the  University  Club. 

The  church  was  filled  with  friends  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  when  Rev. 
W.  H.  Moreland  performed  the  wedding  ceremony- 
There  was  no  maid  of  honor.  The  bridesmaids  were 
the  Misses  Mar)'  and  Ethel  Whitney,  of  Oakland, 
Misses  Agnes  and  Fernald  Bell,  Miss  Agnes  Simp- 
son, and  the  Misses  Bessie  and  Geraldine  Pcupham, 
of  Oakland.  Mr.  Edson  Adams,  brother  of  the 
groom,  acted  as  best  man,  and  the  ushers  comprised 
Mr.  Sun.  Bel!  McKee,  Mr.  Gaston  M.  Ashe.  Mr. 
William  A.  Powning,  Mr.  Sidney  M.  Van  Wyck, 
Mr.  Albert  Ay  res,  Mr.  Langdon  Easton,  and  Mr. 
George  A.  Hind. 

After  the  ceremony  there  was  a  reception  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  on  Webster  Street, 
which  was  attended  only  by  relatives  and  intimate 
friends.  Music  and  a  supper  made  the  evening  pass 
very  pleasantly.  The  gifts  to  the  bride  were  numer- 
ous and  elegant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  left  on 
Thursday  to  make  an  extended  Eastern  trip. 

The  Tevis  Matinee  Tea. 

Mr;.  William  S.  Tevis  gave  an  informal  matinee 
tea  last  Thursday  afternoon,  December  16th,  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  on  Taylor  Street. 
The  rooms  were  handsomely  decorated  with  flowers, 
and  quite  a  number  of  ladies  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained between  the  hours  of  four  and  six  o'clock. 

The  hostess  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  Charles 
Page,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Princess 
PoniatoAski,  Miss  Susan  Blanding,  Miss  Brecken- 
ridge.  Miss  Lillian  Follis,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin, 
Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salis- 
bury, Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Mary  Kip, 
Miss  Caro  Crockett,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Ames. 


The  Morgan  Lunch-Parties. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan  gave  a  lunch-party  last 
Wednesday  at  her  residence,  221 1  Clay  Street,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones,  of  Santa  Monica. 
The  dining-table  was  artistically  decorated  with 
autumn  leaves  set  with  red  geraniums  and  Japanese 
barberries. 

The  guests  of  Mrs.  Morgan  were  Mrs.  John  P. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis, 
Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow, 
Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  Mrs. 
Walter  E.  Dean,  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mrs. 
Charles  Woods,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  William 
H.  Taylor.  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Crockett,  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill. 

Miss  Ella  Morgan  gave  a  lunch-party  the  same 
day  at  the  University  Club  as  a  compliment  to  Miss 
Marian  Jones,  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones. 
The  decorations  were  very  pretty,  and  the  afternoon 
was  delightfully  passed. 

Those  invited  to  meet  Miss  Jones  were  Mrs.  Oscar 
Fitzalan  Long,  Miss  Delia  Davidson,  Miss  Helen 
Hopkins,  Miss  Edna  Hopkins,  Miss  Helen  Thomas, 
and  Miss  Therese  Morgan. 


The  Scott  Entertainments. 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  has  given  two  delightful  en- 
tertainments during  the  past  week  at  her  residence, 
corner  of  Clay  and  Laguna  Streets.     The  first  was  a 
dinner-party  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Edna  Hopkins 
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on  Monday  evening.  December  13th.  There  were 
eighteen  seated  at  the  table,  and  after  dinner  there 
was  a  dance,  which  was  attended  by  about  fifty  young 
people.  The  second  affair  was  a  dinner-party  given 
as  a  compliment  to  Miss  Champion,  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Scott.  Covers  were  again  laid  for  eighteen,  and  a 
dance  followed  at  which  some  fifty  guests  were  pres- 
ent. On  both  occasions  the  dining-tables  and  all 
of  the  rooms  were  ornate  witli  beautiful  flowers  and 
string  orchestras  discoursed  the  latest  music.  These 
dinner-dances  were  excellently  managed  and  pro- 
ductive of  much  pleasure  to  all  who  were  present. 

Stubbs  Tea  and  Dinner. 
The  Misses  Helen  and  Mary  S.  Stubbs  gave  a 
matinee  tea  last  Thursday  at  the  residence  of  their 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  2519  Pacific 
Avenue.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  their  brother, 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Stubbs,  of  Evanston,  111.,  and  Mr. 
McMechen,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  who  are  here  on 
a  month's  visit.  The  rooms  were  all  prettily  deco- 
rated, and  there  were  a  large  number  of  callers. 
After  the  tea  the  young  ladies  who  assisted  the  host- 
esses in  receiving  and  an  equal  number  of  gentlemen 
were  entertained  at  dinner,  covers  being  laid  for 
fifty. 

Those  present  were:  Miss  Helen  Stubbs,  Miss 
Mary  S.  Stubbs,  Miss  Edith  Stubbs,  Miss  Ardella 
Milts,  Miss  Thomas,  Miss  Delia  Davidson,  Miss 
Davis,  Miss  Mary  Kip,  Miss  Helen  Thornton,  Miss 
Mae  Moody,  Miss  Eva  Moody,  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury,  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Fjeld,  Miss 
Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Palmer,  Miss  Bernice  Drown, 
Miss  Helen  Landers,  Miss  Green,  Miss  Emma 
Butler,  Miss  Huntington,  Miss  Baldwin,  Miss  Hutch- 
inson, Miss  Jessie  Glascock,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Stubbs, 
Mr.  McMechen,  Mr.  Armsby,  Mr.  Sam.  Bell  McKee, 
Mr.  Morton  Gibbons,  Mr.  H.  Veeder,  Mr.  Watson, 
Mr.  Stringbam,  Mr.  Boss,  Mr.  H.  Smith,  Mr. 
Baldwin.  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Mr.  Philip  King,  Mr. 
Palmer,  Mr.  Frank  King,  Mr.  Sessions,  Mr. 
Field,  Mr.  Wigmore,  Mr.  Redick  McKee  Duperu, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Burbank  G.  Somers. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  is  making  elaborate  preparations 
for  the  ball  that  she  will  give  on  January  5th,  at  her 
residence  on  Taylor  Street,  in  honor  of  Miss  Susan 
Blanding,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Antoine  Borel  will  give  a  ball  in  January  at 
her  residence  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Borel. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  will  give  a  matinee  tea  at 
her  residence  on  Franklin  Street,  in  honor  of  her 
debutante  daughter,  Miss  Susan  Blanding,  on  Satur- 
day, January  8th. 

An  entertainment  that  is  being  looked  forward  to 
with  much  interest  is  the  one  to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Nat 
T.  Messer  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista  on  Monday  even- 
ing, December  20th,  which  will  introduce  her  debu- 
tante daughter.  Miss  Marie  Messer.  There  will  be  a 
series  of  beautiful  tableaux,  a  ball,  and  an  elaborate 
supper. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Cinderella  Dances  will  be 
held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
December  zzd. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  will  hold  its  first  fancy 
dress  cotillion  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
December  24th.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  will 
act  as  leader. 

The  Terpsichoreans  will  give  their  next  party  at 
Native  Sons'  Hall  on  the  evening  of  January  5th. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  will  give  a 
dancing-party  there  next  Tuesday  evening. 

The  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  hold  their 
Christmas  jinks  December  18th,  the  feature  of  which 
will  be  a  burlesque  called  "  The  Second  Born." 

A  travesty  on  the  Chinese  play,  "  The  First  Born," 
will  be  presented  at  the  San  Francisco  Verein  on 
New- Year's  eve.  Elaborate  preparations  are  being 
made  for  it.  Afterward  there  will  be  a  ball  and  an 
elaborate  supper. 

An  entertainment  and  ball  will  be  given  by  the 
members  of  the  Concordia  Club  on  New-Year's 
eve.  A  farce  entitled  "  Little  Bo- Peep  "  will  be  the 
special  feature  of  the  evening. 

Miss  Minnie  Houghton  gave  a  dinner-party  re- 
cently at  her  residence,  1818  California  Street,  in 
honor  of  Mr.  De  Haven.  Those  invited  to  meet 
him  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Miss 
Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Miss  Caro 
Crockett,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Everett 
N.  Bee,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Houghton. 

Colonel  A.  G.  Hawes  gave  a  dinner-party  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Bohemian  Club  in  honor 
of  some  friends  who  came  over  from  England  with 
him  on  the  steamer.  It  was  served  in  the  Red 
Room,  which  was  artistically  decorated.  A  string 
orchestra  was  in  attendance,  an  elaborate  menu  was 
served,  and  the  evening  was  very  pleasantly  passed. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Harrington  and  the  Misses  Harrington 
gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Thursday  at  their  residence 
on  Leavenworth  Street  and  entertained  about  one 
hundred  of  their  friends. 

Miss  Caro  Crockett  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  California  Street  and  entertained 
eleven  of  her  friends. 

Miss  Heynemann  was  at  home  to  her  friends  at 
the  Art  Students'  League  on  the;  afternoons  of  De- 
cember nth  and  13th.  Quite  a  nfimber  called  to  in- 
spect her  recent  sketches,  and  were  very  pleasantly 
entertained. 


THE    OPERA    SEASON. 


The  season  of  Italian  grand  opera  inaugurated  by 
the  Del  Conte  Company  closes  on  Sunday  evening 
December  19th,  with  a  benefit  to  Signor  Pietro 
Vallini  (the  conductor).  The  programme  comprises 
the  whole  of  '"1  Pagliacci,"  the  third  act  from 
"Aida,"some  special  numbers  for  orchestra  alone, 
and  a  new  opera  in  one  act,  entitled  "'Piccolo 
Hayden "  ("Little  Hayden"|,  by  Cipollini,  written 
four  years  ago  and  first  produced  in  Milan,  latterly 
securing  the  first  prize  in  the  operatic  contest  at 
Rome. 

Of  the  company's  work  in  the  last  fortnight  there 
is  very  litt'e  to  remark  upon,  such  operas  as  "  Otello" 
and  "Aiila  "  being  quite  beyond  their  scope.  How- 
ever, the  performances  of  "La  Bohenie"  and 
"  Manon  Lescaut "  have  been  in  every  way  most 
enjoyable. 

Verdi's  "  Ernani,"  which  was  sung  on  Wednesday 
evening,  is  certainly  within  the  powers  of  the  singers, 
but  it  represents  a  period  of  Italian  opera  which  is 
no  longer  attractive  or  even  interesting. 

Had  the  repertoire  of  the  company  been  confined 
to  "  Ernani,"  "  Lucia,"  and  kindred  works,  the  lack 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  our  musical  people 
could  easily  be  understood,  .for  since  the  immense 
advance  in  musical  taste  of  recent  years  something 
more  is  demanded  of  the  composer  than  a  succession 
of  sweet  and  cloying  melodies  with  commonplace 
orchestration. 

The  Del  Conte  Company,  however,  has  given  us  in 
"  La  Bohenie  "  and  "Manon  Lescaut,"  two  of  the 
most  important  operas  of  modern  times.  These 
works  of  Puccini's  are  aglow  with  sentiment,  and  in 
their  beauty  of  form  and  wonderful  orchestral  color- 
ing may  certainly  be  said  to  stand  unrivaled. 

It  is  really  incomprehensible  that  such  perform- 
ances as  these  should  have  received  so  little  support, 
and  the  extremely  limited  attendance  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  theory  that  Puccini's  music  is  alto- 
gether on  too  high  a  plane  for  the  popular  ear.  Our 
fashionable  people  appear  to  have  exhausted  them- 
selves in  patronizing  and  applauding  such  inane  trash 
as  "  In  Gay  New  York  "  and  other  alleged  plays  of  a 
similar  character,  for  society,  as  we  understand  it, 
has  been  conspicuously  absent  throughout  the  whole 
opera  season.  There  have  been,  of  course,  a  few- 
exceptions,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  those  who 
are  known  to  be  genuine  lovers  of  music  have  been 
in  regular  attendance  at  these  performances,  but  un- 
fortunately it  would  appear  that  there  are  not  enough 
of  these  in  San  Francisco  to  make  even  a  fair  show- 
ing in  the  theatre. 

The  success  of  this  season  is  due  in  a  large  meas- 
ure to  the  efforts  of  one  who  is  never  seen  upon  the 
stage,  but  whose  influence  on  the  artistic  work  of 
the  performers  has  been  paramount.  Signor  Pietro 
Vallini,  the  talented  conductor,  has  received  universal 
praise  for  his  splendid  leadership,  and  it  is  only  fitting 
that  such  merit  should  be  recognized  by  the  benefit 
performance  which  has  been  arranged  for  him  for 
Sunday  evening. 

The  only  real  novelty  of  Sunday  night's  pro- 
gramme is  Cipollini's  "  Piccolo  Hayden."  This 
opera  is  based  upon  the  early  life  of  the  celebrated 
composer,  the  two  principal  characters  being  little 
Hayden  and  Porpora,  his  master.  The  music  is  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  style  of  the  old  master,  who  is 
here  depicted  as  a  boy,  and  there  is  a  charming 
minuet  that  might  have  been  written  by  the  great 
symphonist  himself.  Saturday  night's  performance 
is  a  benefit  to  Signorita  Vicini,  whose  admirable  per- 
formance of  Museita  in  "La  Boheme  "  was  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  opera.  In  addition  to 
the  numbers  already  announced,  Signorita  Vicini  will 
sing  the  celebrated  "  Rondo  de  Lucia." 

Donald  De  V.  Graham. 


Ideal  Champagne. 

In  order  to  secure  the  custom  of  the  better  class 
of  champagne  consumers  in  California,  Messrs. 
Moe't  &  Chandon,  the  largest  shippers  of  champagne 
in  the  world,  are  now  sending  their  renowned  ' '  White 
Seal  Grande  Cuvee "  to  this  coast.  This  brand  is 
celebrated  as  a  great  favorite  amongst  the  select 
circles  in  London  and  other  large  cities  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  this  country,  and  to  judge  by  this  year's 
importation  of  4.000  cases  up  to  December  1st, 
Messrs.  William  Wolff  &  Co.,  agents  for  Moe't  & 
Chandon,  White  Seal,  are  also  bound  to  bring  the 
brand  to  the  front  on  the  Pacific  Coast. — Pacific 
Wine  &  Spirit  Review. 


Fashionable  Leathers  for  Xinas. 

The  importations  this  year  in  ladies'  purses  are 
beyond  all  previous  displays,  and  among  the  newest 
leathers  are  the  elephant  hide  and  rhinoceros  skin. 
Gorgeous  mountings  set  with  precious  stones  are 
being  shown  by  Cooper  &  Co.,  the  Market  Street 
Stationers. 
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Hotel    Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Magnificent  Scenery  and  Drives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  months  64  degrees,  excell- 
ing that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 
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j|       Hotel,  convenient 
|,    to  shopping  and 
§£   business  centre, 
and  all  car  lines. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.   !■■■  JOHNSOX,   Proprietor. 

OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH     ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 
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Movements  and   Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  is  expected  to  return  from  Los 
Angeles  to-day. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge  are  now  residing  at 
25'5  Octavia  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd.  C.  Peterson  have  returned 
from  Belvedere  and  will  pass  the  winter  at  the  Hotel 
Bella  Vista. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  arrived  from  New  York  in  his 
private  car  on  Tuesday.  He  will  probably  remain 
here  until  January. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   William   H.   Crocker  have  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Genoa,  via  Gibraltar  and  Naples. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Baldwin  are  in  New  York. 
Miss  Gerlrude  Forman  is  visiting  friends  in  Marys- 
wile. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Kent  has  gone  back  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Norman  Lang,  of  Portland,  has  come  down 
lo  spend  the  holidays  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sam. 
Bell  McK.ee,  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin  is  expected  home  on  the  next 
steamer  from  China. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carolan,  of  Burlingame, 
and  Mrs.  Carolan's  brother,  Mr.  Walter  Sanger 
Pullman,  of  Chicago,  have  taken  rooms  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  James  B.  Haggin  is  now  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserlp,  nie  Cudahy, 
have  arrived  from  Chicago  and  will  spend  the  winter 
here. 

Mr.  John  I.  Sabin  has  gone  to  New  York  on 
business.  Mrs.  Sabin  and  Misses  Grace  and  Irene 
Saljin  went  down  to  Los  Angeles  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  W.  Northrope  Cowies  is  expected  home  from 
New  York  this  week  for  the  holidays. 

Mr,  Julian  Rix,  who  has  for  several  months  been 
painting  landscapes  in  the  New  Jersey  hills,  has  re- 
turned to  New  York. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet  are  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith  have  decided  to 
spend  the  winter  in  New  York  instead  of  coming 
here,  as  they  intended.  They  will  come  out  in  the 
spring. 

Miss  Gwendolen  Overton,  who  has  been  for  several 
weeks  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  Boggs,  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Gates  D.  Fahnestock,  general  agent  at  San 
Francisco  of  the  International  Navigation  Company's 
steamship  lines,  left  for  the  East  last  week. 

Mr.  Bruce  Porter  sailed  from  New  York  for  Eu- 
rope on  December  8th,  on  the  White  Star  Liner  Ger- 
manic. 

Miss  Gardner  and  Miss  Ruth  Gardner,  of  Pasa- 
dena, are  visiting  the  Misses  Moffitt  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Goodman,  of  Napa,  are 
guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Crockett  and  Miss  Boss  returned  from  Europe 
on  the  White  Star  Liner  Teutonic. 

Mr.  Harry  Gillig.  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Dowsett,  of  Honolulu,  have  returned  from  England, 
and  will  arrive  here  from  New  York  December  iSth. 

Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  went  down  to  Santa  Cruz 
last  Monday. 

Mr.  S.  N.  Syromiatnikov,  Mr.  V.  P.  Shlikewitsh, 
and  Lieutenant  N.  P.  Petroff,  I.  R.  N.,  from  St. 
Petersburg,  are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Clay  M.  Greene,  who  has  been  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  last  two  months,  expects  to  leave  for  the 
East  soon  after  Christmas. 

Sir  Theodore  Fry  has  returned  from  Japan,  and  is 
a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Jarboe  was  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Buckingham  have  closed 
their  country-place  in  Lake  County,  and  have  come 
lo  town  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett  have  gone  to  Los  An- 
geles for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks  returned  to  Los 
Angeles  on  Wednesday,  whence  they  were  sum- 
moned last  week  on  account  of  the  sudden  illness  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hager. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  left  here  for  the  East  last 
Saturday.  She  will  be  gone  probably  two  months, 
and  will  divide  her  time  between  New  York  and 
Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  Jenks  leave  to-day  for 
Chicago,  where  they  will  spend  the  Christmas  holidays 
with  Mr.  Jenks's  father,  Mr.  Chancellor  L.  Jenks,  of 
that  city.  They  will  return  immediately  after  New 
Year's. 

Mr.  Z.  S.  Spalding  arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on 
Wednesday  from  New  York.  He  will  leave  at  once 
for  Honolulu. 

Among  those  registered  during  the  veek  at  the 
California  Hotel  were:  Mr.  J.  M.  Fulton,  of  Reno, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Goodman,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Mclver  and  Miss  Selfridge,  of  San 
Jose\  Dr.  Thomas  S-  Hicks,  of  Tacoma,  and  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hudson,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

Among  those  registered  during  the  week  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  were  Mrs.  A.  W.  Sewell,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  McEwen,  Major  and  Mrs.  Cullen  Bryant, 
Mr.  James  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Yates,  of  Tucson. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major  S.  W.  Groesbeck,  U.  S.  A.,  judge  advocate, 
has  returned  from  the  East  where  he  went  to  spend 
his  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant-Commander  T.  S.  Phelps,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  Monterey  sailed  on  Monday  for  San  Diego. 

The  Patterson  has  gone  on  a  survey  cruise  along 
the  southern  coast. 

Captain  Dr.   Merritte  W.  Ireland,  U.  S.  A.,  has 


been  transferred  from  Berucia  Barracks  to  the  Pre- 
sidio. His  former  post  will  be  taken  by  Lieutenant 
Dr.  J.  P.  Ware,  U.  S.  A.,  from  the  Department  of 
the  Colorado.  4 

Colonel  A.  J.  Perry,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and  Mrs. 
Perry  are  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Herbert  Winslow,  U.  S.  N\,  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  are  visiting  San  Francisco. 

The  Oregon  is  now  at  the  Paget  Sound  Naval 
Slation,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  A.  Marye.  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  sent  to  Richmond  on  ordnance  inspection 
service  at  the  Tiedegar  Projectile  Works. 

Captain  Dr.  W.  Fiizhugh  Carter.  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  promoted  to  be  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of 
major. 

Leiutenant  B.  W.  Wells.  U.  S.  N.,  will  transfer 
from  the  Concord  to  the  Monadnock  on  December 
31st. 

Lieutenant  Charles  M.  McCormick,  U.  S.  N.,  will 
be  detached  from  the  fish  commission  service  on  Fri- 
day, and  will  join  the  Concord  on  December  31st. 

Captain  Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Lieutenant  Alexander  T.  Dean,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  leave  for  a  month,  with 
perm'ssion  to  apply  for  a  two  months'  extension. 

Lieutenant  Harry  C.  Benson.  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  Troop 
A  in  his  regiment  vacated  by  Captain  Smith.  Troop 
A  is  at  Fort  Walla  Walla.  Captain  Benson  \\ill  re- 
main on  duty  st  the  Presidio  until  May  1st  next. 

Second-Lieutenant  Louis  C.  Scherer,  Fifth  Cav- 
alry. U.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  first- 
lieutenancy  of  Troop  K  in  the  Fourth  Regiment 
vacated  by  Lieutenant  Benson. 

Captain  Allen  Smith,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  promoted  to  be  major  in  the  First  Cavalry. 

Captain  Samuel  M.  Mills,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  joined  his  regiment  at  Fortress  Monroe  after  four 
years'  service  as  Commandant  of  Cadets  at  West 
Point  He  has  just  returned  from  a  six  months'  lour 
of  Europe. 

Major  Cullen  Bryant,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Bryant 
were  among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Lieutenant  George  O.  Cress,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  at  Fort  Yellowstone,  has  been  granted  a 
month's  leave. 

Captain  W.  I.  Sanborn,  U.  S.  A.,  registered  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Miss  Edith  Wentworth  Skerrett,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rear- Admiral  Joseph  S.  Skerrett,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  engaged  by  Charles  Frohman  for  the  Empire 
Theatre  stock  company  in  New  York.  She  will 
make  her  first  appearance  on  January  3d  in  "The 
Conquerors." 

Colonel  James  Jackson,  U.  S.  A.,  is  registered  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  from  Portland. 

Second-Lieutenant  Kenneth  Morton,  Third  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  sick  leave  for  a 
month  and  a  half. 

Additional  Second- Lieutenant  James  N.  Munro, 
First  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
vacancy  of  second  lieutenant  in  Troop  A,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  to  succeed  Lieutenant 
Voorhies,  who  resigned. 
"The  Pinta  has  been  condemned,  and  will  be  sold. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Lieutenant  P.  V.  Lansdale,  U.  S.  N.,  Passed 
Assistant-Engineer  W.  B.  Day,  U.  b.  N.,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Moore.  U.  S.  N.,  Dr.  R.  G.  Brodrick,  U.  S.  N., 
Cadet  H.  V.  Butler,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Cadet  O.  S. 
Knepper,  U.  S.  N. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Caius  T.  Ryland,  of  San 
Jose1,  the  following  testamentary  provisions  were 
made  : 

The  value  of  the  estate  is  estimated  to  be  about 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  consists  of  real 
estate  in  Santa  Clara  County  worth  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  property  in  San 
Francisco  valued  at  forty  thousand  dollars,  and 
stocks,  bonds,  and  cash  approximating  eighty-five 
thousand  dollars.  One-half  of  the  estate  is  left  to 
Leutia  M.  Ryland,  the  widow,  and  the  rest  is 
divided  equally  between  Ada  C,  John  W.,  Mary 
Norma,  Joseph  R.,  Charles  B..  Caius  T.,  and 
D wight  E.  Ryland,  and  Harriet  C.  O'Keefe.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  is  bequeathed  to  charitable  institu- 
tions. Mrs.  Julia  V.  Findlay,  a  sister,  is  given  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  John  E.  Ryland, 
a  brother  in  Missouri,  is  given  two  thousand  dollars. 


Mrs.  Rosa  May  Dahlstrom  died  at  the  home  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  May,  in  East  Oak- 
land, Friday,  December  10th,  after  being  home  only 
twenty-four  hours  from  her  wedding-trip  to  Europe, 
which  was  of  only  eight  months'  duration.  The 
funeral  took  place  from  the  residence  527  East 
Eleventh  Street  on  Sunday,  December  12th.  Rev. 
Robert  Ritchie,  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  the  deceased  had  been  a  member,  officiated. 


The  French  Library  is  now  established  in  its 
handsome  new  quarters  in  the  City  of  Paris  Building, 
on  the  corner  of  Geary  and  Stockton  Streets,  where 
it  occupies  the  suite  of  rooms  numbering  25,  27.  and 
29.  The  opening  of  the  new  rooms  was  fittingly 
celebrated  on  Thursday  evening,  December  16th, 
when  an  address  was  delivered  by  M.  Laurance  de 
Lalande,  the  French  consul. 


The  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  is  the  Mecca  of  visitors 
and  outing  parties.  The  clearness  of  the  air  affords 
a  fine  view  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 


Tilings  which  Suggest  Them  selves. 

Pretty  little  Dresden  seals,  dainty  volumes  of 
standard  works,  and  gorgeous  designs  in  calendars 
and  Christmas  cards  are  all  appropriate  holiday 
gifts,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  great  variety  at  Cooper's 
Art  Stationery  Store,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


The  Pacific-Union  Club. 
A  number  of  changes  are  being  made  in  the  in- 
terior arrangements  of  the  Pacific-Union  Club.  The 
large  dining-room,  with  its  domed  ceiling — the  hand- 
somest dining-room,  by  the  way,  west  of  New  York 
— is  being  renovated  and  completely  changed.  The 
Pompeiian  red  tone  of  the  mural  decorations  is  being 
changed  for  less  sombre  tints.  The  room  will  be 
decorated  in  white  and  gold,  and  the  present  jeweled-  I 
glass  dome  will  be  replaced  by  a  less  opaque  glass  in 
order  to  give  greater  light  to  the  room.  In  the  mean- 
time the  club  is  temporarily  occupying  the  breakfast- 
room  as  a  dining-room.  Other  changes  involve  the 
fitting  up  of  the  present  office  as  a  large  and  hand- 
some  reception-room.  The  present  break  fast- room 
will  be  changed  into  a  general  card-room,  while  the 
room  on  the  Post  Street  front  now  occupied  as  a  gen- 
eral card-room  will  be  turned  into  a  billiard -room. 
Into  it  the  billiard-tables  will  be  moved  from  the 
caff,  where  they  at  present  are. 


The  board  of  directors  have  decided  to  invite  an 
expression  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Association  on  the  question  of 
giving  a  Mardi-Gras  ball  this  year  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Permanent  Art  Fund  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  during  the  last  two  seasons 
when  such  entertainments  were  given. 


New  Piano   House. 

Messrs.  Gardner  and  Glassell  opened  their  large 
piano  warerooms  at  208  Post  Street,  December  1st. 
Mr.  John  W.  Gardner,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  has  just  returned  from  the  East,  where  he  pur- 
chased several  car-loads  of  pianos  and  organs  of  the 
highest  grade  and  strictly  up  to  date.  It  would  pay 
those  intending  to  purchase  an  instrument  to  call 
upon  this  firm. 

Hygienic  Underwear. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober,  of  34  Geary  Street,  has  a  full  line 
of  underwear — ladies  and  children's — at  popular 
prices.  Gertrude  knit  baby  outfits,  hosiery,  equipoise 
waists.  Country  orders  solicited.    Send  for  catalogue. 


— Bachelor  Apartments  and  Offices.  N.W. 
corner  Stockton  and  Sutter. — Sunny  suites,  with 
either  gas  or  electric  lights,  service,  bath-rooms, 
hot  water.  Elevator  running  at  night.  For  terms, 
apply  to  F.  G.  J.  Margetson,  406  Sutter  Street, 
Room  9. 

• — *■ — a 

—  Messrs.  King,  Moss  &  Company's  Importa- 
tions  of  Silver,  Old  and  New,  for  this  season  ex- 
ceed in  richness  and  variety  anything  ever  displayed 
in  San  Francisco.  A  visit  to  their  attractive  store  at 
639  Market  Street  is  a  revelation. 

'  — The  best  advertisement  of  Huber's  Del 
Monte  Orchestra  is  its  music.  Telephone  :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 

*    ♦ — • 

—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


FIoSmWate 


"THE  UNIVERSAL  PERFUME*" 
FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF. 

TOILET  AND    BATH. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIOHS  AMD  SUBSTITUTES. 


Educational. 


MISS    MARJORIE    R.   JOHNSON, 

Accompanist  and  Teacher  of  Piano. 

Engagements  for  Concerts.  Receptions,  etc. 

614  Sutter  Street. 


OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAX,  PIANO,  OEGAS.  AND  HARMONY. 

Residence,  2514  Octavia  Street, 
Near  Broadway. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

W.    F.    HALL. 
Address,  7  Kearny  St.,  or  Box  100,  Oakland. 

MR.    CEORCE    BATES,    M.  A. 

(Formerly  Principal  of  University  School, 
S.  F.,  and  the  Berkeley  Gymnasium)  has  one 
or  two  hours  a  day  disengaged. 

847  HAIGHT  STREET. 


For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.   M.   ROSNER   and   B.   JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031.    Residence,  529  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

Flrst-clase  qniet  Family  Motel. 


Cqps 


A  delicious  drink. 
A  nutritious  drink. 
An  in/i0oratino  drink. 


some  pianos 


ARE  THE  BEST. 

BYRON  MAUZY,  308  Post  St. 


J 


THE        ARGONAUT 


December  20,  1897. 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


1897-1898 


'ILL  RL'N    BETWEEN 


San 


Francisco 
St.  Louis  a^ 

Chicago 

THROUGH 

Lo-    Angeles.    El     Paso,    Fort    Worth,    and 
Little   Book 

TWICE    A    WEEK 

FROM  SAN   FRAKGISCO, 

Mondays  »ud  Thursdays,  5:30  p.  in. 
FROM   LOS    AXGELES, 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10:30  a.  m. 


The  superb  service,  that  for  the  past  three  seasons  has 
made  this  train  the  most  popular  in  America,  will  be  con- 
tinued.    No  extra  cost. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC   SYSTEM.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

leave    |        From  October  34,  1897.       I  arrive 

•6.00  a  NDes,  San  los^.  and  Way  Stations  .  8.45  a 
7.00  a  Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento  .. .  "0.45  a 
7 .  00  a     M  arysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5  45  p 

7.00  a     Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  P 

7.30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa. 6.15  T 

8. 00  a     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .         8.45  P 
8.30  a     Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento.   Marysvflle,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4  ■  *5  * 

•8.30  a     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale '7.15  p 

9.00  a  New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,   El 

Paso.  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

q  00  a    Vallejo,     Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12.15  P 

•i.oo  p"   Sacramento  River  Steamers *o.oo  p 

1.30  P     Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7  45  ** 

2  00  p     Livermore,   Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4  *5  p 

4.00  P     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9- 15  a 
4.00  p    Benicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  MarysviUe,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10  45  a 

4.30  p     Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

4.30  p    Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave   (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles..         7-45* 
4.30  p     Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6 .  45  P 

115.30  P    "Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East yio .  15  a 

6.00  P     European  Mail.  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

6-00  p    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose' 7-45  A 

18. 00  p    Vallejo t7-45  P 

8.00  P 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Elderly  coquette  ^sentimentally)— "  Yes,  my  dear 
Mr.  Assessor,  love  is  eternal."  Assessor  (frightened) 
—  "So  I  perceive."— Fliegendt  Blatter. 

"And  what  is  the  bravest  thing  you  ever  did, 
major?"  "Well,  I  once  ordered  a  small  bottle  of 
champagne  for  live  ballet-ladies." — P/ck-.\fe-L'/>. 

Teller—"  Van  Dunk  displays  a  great  deal  of  indi- 
viduality ;  don't  you  think  so?"  Grimshaw— 
"  Don't  know  him.  What  particular  kind  of  a  d — d 
fool  is  he  ?" — Puck. 

Shi  — "  Mr.  l'.iown  does  not  pay  his  wife  much  at- 
tention." He— "So;  the  only  time  1  ever  knew  of 
his  going  out  with  her  was  once  when  the  gas  ex- 
ploded. "  —  Pi,  k:\h- i'p. 

Inquisitive  tourist  (in  Oklahoma) — "  Pardon  me, 
sir,  but  are  you  a  married  man  ? "  Baldy  Scrodd 
I  the  st;tge-dnver) — "Nope;  1  had  my  hair  scoured 
oft"  in  a  sand-stonu."— Puck. 

•'  Next  lime  I'm  going  out  to  Beverly's  I'm  going  to 
lake  a  c.unp  stool  with  me."  "  What  for  ?"  "  Last 
lime  1  went  1  sal  down  on  a  little  thing  that  turned 
out  10  be  a  lea-table." — Puck. 

"It  seems  strange  that  he  could  plunder  a  great 
corporation  like  that  for  years  without  being  found 
out."  "Well,  you  see,  the  corporation  was  pretty 
busy  itself." — Chicago  Journal. 

John  Doe — "  1  wonder  what  caused  Gobang  to  col- 
lapse? 1  am  told  he  is  suffering  from  nervous  pros- 
Iration."  Richard  Roe — "Yes.  He  sat  down  in  a 
game  of  poker  wilh  a  man  who  stuttered." — Puck. 

"1  am  afraid  that  actors  sometimes  deceive  us 
about  the  salaries  they  get,"  remarked  the  mild- 
mannered  citizen.  "No,"  replied  the  keen  ob- 
server ;  "they  may  think  they  do,  but  they  don't." — 
Washington  Star. 

Bass — "  I  suppose  you  think  I'm  a  fool  ?"  Cass — 
"That's  what  troubles  me.  If  your  supposition  is 
correct,  then  you  are  a  mind-reader,  and  therefore 
you  can  not  be  a  fool  ;  and  yet — well,  you  under- 
stand."— Boston  Transcript. 

' '  How  can  I  get  an  article  in  your  paper  ?  "  asked 
a  correspondent  of  a  Western  journal.  "  It  all  de- 
pends on  the  article  you  want  to  get  into  our  paper," 
replied  the  editor  ;  "  if  the  article  is  small  in  bulk, 
like  a  hair-brush  or  a  tea-caddy,  spread  the  paper  out 
upon  the  floor,  and  placing  the  article  in  the  centre, 
wrap  it  up  by  carefully  folding  the  edges  over  it,  and 
tie  wilh  a  string.  This  will  keep  the  article  from 
slipping  out  of  the  paper.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
article  is  an  English  bath-tub  or  a  clothes-horse,  you 
would  better  not  try  it  at  all." — Bazar. 


Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
viBe,    Redding,    Portland,     Paget 

Sound,  and  East 

SAN  LEA>'DRO  ANE>  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  a  simple 
8.15  a  '  and  convenient  remedy  for  Bronchial  Affections  and 
Coughs.     Sold  only  in  boxes. 
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MeLROSH,   SSMINARV    PARK, 
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San  Leandro,  South  San 
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and 
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t  From  Niles. 
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—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 
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IO.5O  A 
9.20  A 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gange). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8,15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose\  Fel- 
too,    Boulder  Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 

•2.15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Altnaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations 

4.15  p     Newark,  San  Jose",  and  LosGatos... 
tn.45  P     Hunters'    Excursion,   San  Jose   and 

Way  Stations {720  p 

CREEK  ROUTE FEKRli 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  S>— 

•7.15  9.00        II.OO  A.  M.,      J  I. OO      *2.00      J3-00 

•4.00  I5.00     •6.00  p.  11. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—         *6.oo      8.00 

IQ.OOA.M.     1I2.QQ     *1.00    J2.QO    *3-O0    14-OQ    *5.0O  P.  M. 

COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets,) 
*6-55  a     San   Jose    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6-55  a 

San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  15  P 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8 .  00  a 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io-4o  a 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  *9.oo  a  j 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9  45  a  • 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  1 .30  P  | 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5 .30  p  J 

6.30  p    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 7.30  P 

tti.45  P     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 730  P 

a  for  Morning.        P  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted.  ] 

%  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

V  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  §  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion.   I 

BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Dburcb  and  Open  Chairs. 

C.  P.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Fjat  and   Stockton  Streets,  San   FraneWco. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

When  you  travel  take  the 
because  it  is  the  best  line  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all 
points  East.  Quick  time,  best  serv- 
ice, best  equipment.  Secure  sleeping- 
car  reservations,  tickets,  and  full 
particulars  at  No.  203  Front  Street 

L.  M.  Fletcher,  General  Agent. 


.Railway 


Amabel — "  Who  got  the  ring  in  Miriam's  wedding- 
cake?"  Mehcent — "Oh!  the  new  cook  got  the 
ring.    She  left  that  night." — Puck. 
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II.30  A 

'a. 30  p 
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THE  OPIUM  AND  MORPHINE  HABIT. 

"  What  We  May  Do  to  be  Saved"  is  a  little  book, 
giving  full  particulars  of  a  reliable  cure.  Free. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stephens,  Dept.  H., Lebanon  Ohio. 


"Does  my  whistling  disturb  you?"  "Oh.  not  in 
the  least ;  I'm  used  to  hearing  men  whistle  ;  I'm  a 
collector  for  a  millinery  house." —  Yonkers  Statesman. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noves,  820  Powers  Block,  Rocliester,  N.  Y.  I 
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Telephone,  Main  No.  43. 


W.  C.  Wright.  C.  S.  Wright. 

N.    GRAY    &   CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-645  Sacramento  St.,  Cor.  "Webb, 
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For  Dyspepsia, 
Unlike  ell  other 
and  little  starch- 
Nutritious  and  . 
railed  In  America 

Pamph 
Write  to  FAKW 


(Trade  U-irk  Registered.) 


OUR 

liabetes  and  Obesity, 
se  it  contains  no  bran 
icldtty  and  flatulence. 
t  degree     Unrl- 

Free. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

1  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

lina-LarocUe 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
l!s    best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria,   Poorness   of    the    Blood,   Genera 
Debility   and    Wasting    Diseases ;    In- 
creases the  Appetite,    Strengthens  the    £T, 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 
Paris:    22  Rue  Drouot 
New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 
26-30  N.  William  St. 


NIT.  VERNON    COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAOON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J4-hieh  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  OunceH)  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 
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SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 
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PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 
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Subscription  Price  (Ini  tailing  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday).  i2mos $6-00 
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Sunday  Call   12  "     

Weekly  Call 12  "     

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.51 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPKECKKLS,  Proprietor. 
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The  Examiner  of   December  21st  contains  a  special  dis- 
patch  from  its    Washington    correspondent 
against  in  which    a  sensational    story  is  told   of  a 

Mark  Hanna.  heated  colloquy  between  Vice  -  President 
H  obart  and  Senator  Foraker.  The  Examiner's  corre- 
spondent says  that  Vice-President  Hobart  summoned  Sena- 
tor Foraker  to  his  private  room,  where  three  or  four  Repub- 
lican senators,  high,  in  the  councils  of  the  administration, 
were  awaiting  him.  Vice-President  Hobart  stated  that  it 
was  "for  the  good  of  the  party  that  Mr.  Hanna  should  be 
returned  to  the  Senate"  ;  that  the  opposition  to  his  election 
"  came  from  the  personal  and  political  friends  of  Foraker  "  ; 
and  "  now,  in  behalf  of  Senator  Hanna  and  the  party  at 
large,  I  ask  you  to  call  these  friends  off."  The  Examiner 
correspondent  quotes   Foraker  as  having  replied:    "What 


my  friends  are  doing  is  being  done  of  their  own  volition  and 
not  because  they  might  gratify  me.  It  would  be  presump- 
tuous and  unwarranted  dictation  on  my  part  to  do  as  you 
suggest."  The  Examiner  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Vice- 
President  Hobart  lost  his  temper  and  threatened  Foraker 
with  defeat  when  he  came  up  for  reelection,  in  reply  to 
which  Foraker  said  that  he  would,  if  fought  by  the  adminis- 
tration, "guarantee  that  there  will  not  be  a  single  Repub- 
lican Congressman  elected  in  Ohio  next  fall,  and  that 
McKinley  will  not  receive  the  vote  of  the  Ohio  delegation 
nor  any  considerable  part  of  it  in  the  next  Republican 
National  Convention." 

The  Examiner  is  not  a  very  trustworthy  authority,  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  its  reporters  were  admitted  to  the 
private  room  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
But,  none  the  less,  while  they  may  not  have  secured  the 
conversation  verbatim,  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  believe 
that  some  such  interview  occurred,  and  that  some  such  ex- 
change of  courtesies  took  place  between  Hobart  and 
Foraker. 

This  fight  has  been  on  the  cards  for  a  long  time, 
and  has  come  to  a  crisis  since  the  recent  Ohio  election. 
Nearly  a  month  ago,  in  its  issue  of  November  29th,  the 
Argo/iaut  said  :  "  Hanna's  election  seems  probable  but  not 
certain.  The  leaders  of  the  revolt  against  Hanna  are 
Foraker  men,  and  Foraker  is  silent.  This  silence  is  vari- 
ously construed.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  peace  that 
was  patched  up  between  Foraker  and  Hanna  last  winter,  and 
the  administration  patronage  which  was  given  to  Foraker's 
friends,  bind  him  in  honor  to  the  support  of  Hanna. 
There  are  others  who  hold  that  Foraker  recognizes  no  s'ich 
obligation,  and  says  that  while  he  will  not  oppose  Hanna, 
neither  will  he  support  him.  It  is  possible  also  that 
Foraker  may  not  be  able  to  control  his  anti- Hanna  friends. 
He  will  probably  let  his  henchmen  alone,  and  the  result 
will  depend  on  the  contingencies  of  a  bitter  senatorial 
fight." 

From  the  dispatch  of  the  Examiner's  correspondent,  it  is 
evident  that  the  bitter  fight  which  the  Argonaut  predicted  is 
now  at  hand.  The  administration  has  done  its  utmost  to 
whip  the  rebellious  Ohio  Republicans  into  line.  They  have 
tried  to  placate  Foraker  with  patronage  ;  they  have  threatened 
lesser  leaders  ;  they  are  trying  to  bulldoze  Bushnell.  Gov- 
ernor Bushnell  is  the  possible  opponent  of  Hanna  for  the 
senatorship. 

We  stated  in  our  issue  of  November  29th  that  the  press- 
ure of  the  administration  was  such  that  "  President  Mc- 
Kinley has  notified  the  State  Central  Committee  that  all 
Ohio  Federal  appointments  will  cease  until  this  Hanna  mat- 
ter has  been  settled."  This  prediction  has  also  been  verified, 
but  on  better  authority  than  that  of  the  Examiner.  We 
learn  from  Ohio  from  private  sources  that  the  administration 
is  carrying  out  its  threat.  Postmaster  Alsop,  at  Galion,  O., 
resigned  some  time  ago.  His  post  is  in  the  territory 
allotted  to  Hanna  by  the  tacit  treaty  made  before  the  elec- 
tion. By  that  compact  Foraker  was  entitled  to  all  the  Fed- 
eral appointments  in  Southern  Ohio,  and  Hanna  to  all  those 
north  of  Columbus.  This  compact  was  understood  to  be 
approved  by  President  McKinley.  But  the  postmastership 
at  Galion  remains  vacant,  and  the  affairs  of  the  office  are 
now  being  administered  by  the  deputy  under  the  direction 
of  the  bondsmen.  There  are  seven  or  eight  candidates  for 
the  vacant  postmastership,  but  they  have  all  been  informed 
that,  until  the  Republicans  of  Ohio  force  Foraker  and  For- 
aker's friends  to  cease  their  opposition  to  Hanna,  the  office 
will  remain  vacant.  Another  Federal  post  which  is  vacant 
is  that  of  collector  of  Toledo.  The  candidates  for  that 
office  are  also  informed  that  it  will  not  be  filled  until  Mr. 
Hanna  is  elected  to  the  Senate.  When  Senator  Foraker  is 
appealed  to,  he  replies  bluntly  that  these  vacancies  are  in  Mr. 
Hanna's  territory  and  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

Altogether,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  the  story  in 
the  Examiner^  despite  the  untrustworthiness  of  that  sheet. 
It  is  in  line  with  the  forecast  we  made  of  the  Foraker- 
Hanna  fight  a  month  ago.     It  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  j 


threats  made  by  the  Hanna  men,  to  wit,  that  they  would  put 
the  administration  screws  on  Foraker. 


To  the  American  traveler  arriving  in  Europe,  nothing  is 
„       ,ir  more  impressive  than    the    harbors  there. 

Convicts  Working  r 

on  California's  Magnificent  quays,  built  of  massive  stone, 
Harbors.  backed  by  broad   boulevards  that  serve  as 

promenades  and  driveways  as  well  as  for  commercial  uses, 
surround  the  basins  in  which  the  ships  of  the  world  lie  at 
anchor.  Great  docks  of  stone  offer  safe  havens  for 
vessels.  Who  that  has  once  seen  them  can  forget  the 
Victoria  Docks  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Thames  and  near 
the  West  Indian  Docks  and  that  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  the 
Birkenhead  Docks  at  Liverpool,  the  series  of  docks  south 
of  the  outer  harbor  of  Marseilles,  or  the  quays  with  which 
the  inner  harbor  is  lined,  the  Victoria  embankment  and 
its  consort,  the  Albert  embankment,  that  were  built  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000,000?  The  Victoria  embankment  supports 
a  broad  thoroughfare  that  forms  one  of  the  finest  prome- 
nades in  London.  Both  banks  of  the  Seine,  as  it  flows 
through  Paris  from  the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz  to  Passy,  are 
lined  with  magnificent  stone  quays.  At  Cherbourg  are  the 
naval  and  commercial  harbors,  distant  half  a  mile  from 
each  other,  and  exhibiting  examples  of  engineering  skill  that 
are  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  naval  harbor  has 
been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and,  with  a  depth  of  fifty 
feet,  is  capable  of  accommodating  fifty  battle-ships  of  the 
largest  size.  To  protect  the  commercial  harbor,  an  immense 
break-water,  2rf  miles  in  length,  262  feet  wide  at  its  base, 
and  101  feet  wide  at  the  top,  has  been  built  and  protected 
by  massive  stone  blocks,  each  weighing  44  tons. 

To  this  same  traveler,  what  can  be  more  humiliating,  upon 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  than  the  rows  of  shabby 
wooden  structures  that  serve  for  wharves  and  docks,  with 
the  accumulated  dirt  6f  ages  to  form  an  appropriate  back- 
ground for  their  shabbiness  ?  San  Francisco  has  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  harbors  in  the  world.  With  its  famous 
entrance,  its  land-locked  bay,  its  depth  of  water  and  safe 
anchorage,  however  fiercely  the  storms  may  rage  outside,  it 
should  be  the  first  harbor  in  the  world.  But  Nature  has 
done  all  this  for  San  Francisco  ;  what  man  has  done  has 
served  but  to  disfigure.  The  other  harbors  of  Calfornia — 
Humboldt  to  the  north,  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  to  the 
south — need  improvements,  but  they  ask  for  them  almost  in 
vain. 

This  condition  of  affairs  exists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
opportunities  are  at  hand  to  render  them  equal  to  any  of 
the  famous  harbors  of  Europe.  The  State  of  California  ' 
owns  inexhaustible  deposits  of  granite  upon  its  lands 
adjoining  the  State  penitentiary  at  Folsom.  It  has  an 
abundance  of  labor  at  its  disposal  without  cost.  Water 
transportation  almost  from  the  gates  of  the  prison  is  at 
hand.  If  the  convicts  at  Folsom  were  but  set  at  work 
quarrying  the  stone,  it  could  be  shipped  in  barges  by  way  of 
the  Sacramento  River  and  the  bay,  and  landed  at  San 
Francisco  almost  without  cost.  The  labor  of  the  convicts  at 
San  Quentin  could  be  employed,  and  the  sea-wall  faced  with 
massive  stone,  with  the  result  that  this  city  would  have  docks 
that  would  equal  those  of  London  or  Liverpool,  Paris  or 
Marseilles. 

But  the  work  is  not  for  San  Francisco  alone.  From  this 
city  the  rock  could  be  shipped  by  water  to  San  Diego,  San 
Pedro,  and  Humboldt  at  small  expense,  and  colonies  of  con- 
victs, under  competent  guards,  could  construct  with  it  break- 
waters and  quays.  In  San  Francisco  the  San  Quentin 
convicts  could  be  brought  across  the  bay  with  little  trouble 
or  expense.  The  convicts  would  thus  be  put  to  work  in  a 
manner  that  would  render  the  penitentiaries  less  attractive 
to  evil-doers.  It  would  conflict  in  no  way  with  free  labor, 
for  this  is  a  work  that  would  never  be  undertaken  under 
other  circumstances.  It  would  assist  in  building  up  the  sea- 
ports of  the  State. 

These  suggestions  are  of  a  general  nature,  and  are 
perhaps  open  to  improvement.  For  example,  it  might  be 
well  for  the  State  to  confine  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in 
State    prisons    merely    to   quarrying    and    dressing    stone. 
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lerm  convicts 


ies  like  San  Francisco  might  employ  its  own  short-  !  tax  is  needed,  could  be  collected,  and  that  American  manu-  j  the  general  Treasury  funds  a  redemption  fund  of  $25,000,- 
of  laying    the  stone   in    place.  \  facturers  affected  are  otherwise  sufficiently  protected  by  the    000  in  gold  coin  and  bullion,  and  sufficient  silver  in  dollars 


the  labor 


So,  too,  with  other  cities  like  San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  and 
Humboldt.  But  all  these  are  questions  of  detail  Think 
of  the  advantage  not  only  to  the  cities,  but  to  the  State  and 
to  the  convicts  as  well.  The  State  owns  the  water  frontage 
of  San  Francisco  harbor ;  the  State  owns  the  granite 
quarries  ;  the  State  owns  the  labor  of  the  felons.  Why 
should    not  these    malefactors, 


now    living  in  idleness  and 


Dingley  bill.  Senator  Hoar  urged  the  reduction,  stating 
that  an  additional  tax  of  a  dollar  a  barrel  on  beer  would 
alone  solve  the  question  of  sufficient  revenue.  Senator  Vest 
opposed  the  suggestion  of  increased  beer  taxes. 

A  new  House  bill  proposes  to  create  a  commission  to 
examine  lands  patented  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
If  their  report  satisfies   the  authorities   that  the   road  has 


semi-luxury  at  the  expense  of  honest  workingmen,  be  put  mineral  lands,  the  law  department  will  be  directed  to  re- 
to  work  themselves  ;  be  put  to  work  at  an  occupation  that  cover  them, 
can  not  compete  with  free  labor  ;  be  put  to  work  upon  a 
task  which  would  not  only  beautify  but  render  permanent 
the  harbor  frontage  of  our  seaport  cities  ?  What  more  fit- 
ting than  that  vast  blocks  of  stone,  digged  from  the  bowels 
of  our  granite-ribbed  Sierras,  should  be  erected  into  im- 
perishable structures  upon  which  the  waves  will  beat  when 
San  Francisco  is  a  mighty  city,  throned  in  the  west,  long 
after  this  generation  shall  have  passed  away. 


What 

Congress 
15  Doing. 


The  following  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  most  important  measures  before 
Congress  at  the  time  of  its  adjournment  for 
the  holiday  recess. 
The  Senate  passed  the  bill  prohibiting  pelagic  sealing 
by  American  citizens  and  sent  it  to  the  House,  where  it  en- 
countered warm  opposers,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Loud,  of 
California.  An  important  section  of  the  bill  prohibits  the 
importation  into  this  country  of  any  sealskins  taken  in  Pacific 
waters,  "whether  raw,  dressed,  dyed,  or  manufactured,"  and 
provides  that  importations  subsequent  to  the  act  shall  be 
seized  and  destroyed  by  the  proper  officers.  The  effect  of 
the  clause  is  to  notify  British  and  Canadian  sealers  that  if 
they  will  not  cease  the  unneighborly  warfare  of  extermina- 
tion against  the  seals  they  shall  not  profit  by  it  in  the  ex- 
tensive markets  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  passed  by  a 
vote  of  148  to  78. 

The  Gage  currency  bill  was  reported  from  committee  to 
the  House  with  no  significant  alterations,  and  is  to  be  taken 
up  early  after  the  close  of  the  holiday  recess,  which  ends 
about  January  5th.  Currency  discussion  in  the  Senate  was 
confined  to  the  statements  of  Senator  Wolcott  regarding  the 
efforts  of  the  commission  appointed  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  cooperation  of  foreign 
nations  in  an  international  conference  upon  the  silver  ques- 
tion. Negotiations,  he  said,  were  still  pending,  but  would 
not  be  prolonged  after  success  appeared  impossible.  After 
the  recess,  Mr.  Wolcott  promises  to  speak  fully  upon  the 
details  of  the  work  done  by  the  commission. 

The  nomination  of  Attorney-General  McKenna  to  succeed 
Judge  Field  as  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  at  the  head  of  the  first  fist  of  executive  appointments 
this  session.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  of  confirma- 
tion. The  protests  from  Oregon  do  not  seem  to  have  car- 
ried great  weight.  When  the  Judiciary  Committee  meets, 
toward  the  middle  of  January,  it  is  believed  they  will  report 
the  nomination  favorably.  Judge  McKenna  is  said  to  have 
received  assurance  of  support  from  sixty  senators,  and 
among  those  known  to  favor  confirmation  are  mentioned  a 
majority  of  the  Pacific  Coast  senators,  including  Wilson, 
McBride,  and  Turner  from  the  North- West  States  and  both 
Perkins  and  White,  of  California,  A  hard  fight  is  promised 
on  the  confirmation  of  C.  P.  Bryan,  of  Illinois,  the  execu- 
tive nominee  for  Minister  to  China.  It  has  not  been  con- 
sidered in  committee,  but  the  President  has  been  asked  to 
withdraw  it  and  select  a  man  of  more  experience. 

On  the  question  of  appropriations  for  the  relief  of  miners 
in  the  Yukon  country,  both  Houses  passed  a  compromise 
bill  setting  aside  $200,000  for  that  purpose,  the  sum  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  subsistence 
which  may  be  sold  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
or  donated  to  those  unable  to  pay. 

Opponents  of  Hawaiian  annexation  show  increased 
activity.  One  of  them,  Senator  Caffrey,  of  Louisiana, 
proposes,  in  case  a  bill  or  resolution  is  brought  forward  in 
place  of  the  treaty,  to  cite  the  instance  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  in  which  case  the  choice  of  the  Texans  was  per- 
mitted to  be  shown  by  a  vote  at  a  general  election,  and  the 
territory  annexed  only  upon  the  wish  of  a  majority.  Should 
the  same  course  be  followed  in  the  pending  question,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  fair  vote  of  the  Hawaiians  would 
defeat  the  project  of  annexation  by  an  immense  majority.  ■ 

A  note  of  preparation  in  Cuban  debate  appeared  in  a  reso- 
lution passed  in  the  Senate  requesting  information  from  the 
Treasury  Department  as  to  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  - 
prevent  filibustering  ;  what  expeditions  were  prevented  ; 
what  vessels  captured  ;  and  by  what  legal  authority  the 
Secretary  had  acted  in  the  matter. 

The  question  of  reducing  the  tariff  tax  of  $1.10  on 
alcohol   used   in   the   arts    developed  a  wide  difference   of 


The   efforts   being  made  by   the   boards   of  health  in  San 
Francisco  and   in  adjoining  counties  to  free 

Milk  j  ° 

and  Disease  the  dairies  from   all  cattle  affected  by  tuber- 

Germs.  culosis    should     receive     general     support. 

There  is  no  article  of  food  that  more  quickly  takes  up  im- 
purities and  the  germs  of  infectious  disease  than  does 
milk.  When  the  question  was  first  being  investigated, 
Ernest  Hart,  of  London,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Society,  stated  that  fifty  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever,  fifteen  of  scarletina,  and  seven  of  diphtheria 
had  been  traced  to  this  source.  The  alarming  spread  of 
tuberculosis  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  and  in- 
fant mortality  is  largely  traced  to  impure  milk. 

The  efforts  to  free  the  dairies  from  infected  cattle  should 
be  continued,  but  the  work  should  not  be  allowed  to  stop 
here.  The  investigation  of  the  condition  of  cattle  neces- 
sarily consumes  time  ;  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  work 
of  destruction  can  not  be  expected  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  for  a  number  of  years,  if  it  can  ever 
be  expected  that  it  will  be  absolutely  thorough.  Milk  in- 
fected by  tuberculosis  will  continue  to  come  to  the  market, 
and  the  most  perfect  inspection  can  not  prevent  the  milk 
taking  up  the  germs  of  other  diseases,  and  spreading  infec- 
tion and  death  among  consumers.  In  order  that  the  protec- 
tion should  be  thorough,  it  is  necessary  that  the  milk  itself 
should  be  treated  and  thus  freed  from  all  deleterious  sub- 
stances. 

There  are  two  methods  of  destroying  the  disease  germs 
that  find  a  lodgment  in  milk.  It  can  be  sterilized  or 
pasteuiized.  Sterilization  is  performed  by  raising  the  milk 
to  the  boiling  point.  This  effectually  destroys  all  disease 
germs  that  may  be  lodged  in  it,  and  the  milk  may  thereafter 
be  kept  in  a  fresh  and  pure  condition  for  an  indefinite  time. 
There  are  certain  drawbacks  connected  with  sterilization  that 


and  bullion  to  equal  the  outstanding  silver  certificates  and 
the  Treasury  notes  of  1S90,  and  increase  or  diminish  the  re- 
demption fund  as  the  necessities  may  require.  This  done, 
the  new  division  would  redeem  according  to  law  all  United 
States  notes,  Treasury  notes  of  1890,  and  silver  certificates 
when  presented  for  redemption,  but  in  order  to  lessen  the 
volume  of  such  demands,  he  proposes  that  when  such  notes 
and  certificates  shall  be  redeemed  that  they  shall  constitute 
a  part  of  the  redemption  fund,  and  not  be  again  paid  out 
except  in  exchange  for  an  equal  amount  of  the  coin  in  which 
they  were  redeemed.  The  Secretary  is  to  be  authorized  to 
exchange  at  bis  discretion  any  funds  in  the  new  division  for 
any  other  funds  which  may  be  in  the  general  Treasury  fund, 
but  there  must  not  be  outstanding  at  any  time  more  or  less 
of  the  Treasury  notes  of  1890  than  will  be  equal  to  the  silver 
dollars  and  bullion  that  the  government  holds  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  which  it  has  purchased  by  these  notes.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  object  is  to  put  a  finality  upon  the  practice  of 
purchasing  silver  with  government  obligations  and  then  re- 
deeming the  same  obligations  in  gold  upon  demand. 

The  plan  does  not  contemplate  a  complete  retirement  of 
the  greenbacks,  because  they  may  be  again  and  again  issued 
in  exchange  for  gold.  But  the  Secretary  does  propose  to 
shift  a  large  proportion  of  the  responsibility  for  the  issue 
and  redemption  of  paper  currency  upon  the  national  banks 
by  encouraging  the  issue  to  a  larger  extent  of  national  bank- 
notes. In  this  connection  the  outstanding  bonded  obliga- 
tions, including  the  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  1904  and  the  3 
per  cent,  consols  of  1907  would  be  refunded  at  i}i  per 
cent.,  and  these  new  bonds  would  become  the  basis  of  the 
national  bank-note  circulation  ;  the  banks  to  purchase  and 
deposit  such  bonds  as  a  security  for  their  circulating  notes 
and  be  permitted  to  issue  their  paper  to  the  face  value  of 
the  bonds.  The  banks  may  also  deposit  Treasury  notes  and 
silver  certificates  and  issue  notes  against  them,  provided  the 
issue  is  not  greater  than  the  capital  of  the  bank,  and  provided 
that  the  total  deposits  of  the  banks  of  such  notes  and  cer- 
tificates shall  not  exceed  $200,000,000.  A  bank  which  de- 
posits an  amount  of  bonds,  Treasury  and  silver  certificates 
equal  to  one-half  its  capital,  will  be  permitted  to  inci  ease  its 
volume  of  circulation  by  25  per  cent,  of  such  deposits. 
These  latter  would  be  unsecured  except  by  the  assets  of  the 
bank.  To  meet  this  the  Secretary  proposes  that  such  addi- 
tional notes  shall  be  a  first  hen  upon  all  the  other  assets  of 


render   this    method    undesirable.     During    the    process    of  j  the  bank)  and  as  a  further  guaraniy  for  such  notes  to  levy 


boiling,  the  milk  undergoes  a  slight  change  of  composition. 
The  milk  changes  in  taste,  and  many  find  the  taste  un- 
pleasant. Moreover,  the  albumen  in  the  milk  hardens  when 
boiled,  often  making  it  indigestible  for  infants  and  invalids. 

The  process  of  pasteurization  is  equally  effective  for  kill- 
ing all  dangerous  germs,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  open 
to  the  objections  attendant  upon  sterilization.  To  pasteurize 
milk,  it  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  and  then  suddenly  cooled. 
This  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  germs  of  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  or  tuberculosis.  Some 
objection  among  consumers  has  been  developed,  because 
with  pasteurized  milk  the  cream  does  not  rise  to  the  surface 
as  readily  as  in  the  case  of  raw  milk,  and  consequently  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  rich.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  not 
less  cream,  but  that  pasteurization  incorporates  the  cream 
perfectly  in  the  milk,  a  point  that  renders  it  more  valuable 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

In  New  York  city,  there  are  a  number  of  depots  where 
pasteurized  and  sterilized  milk  can  be  obtained  by  con- 
sumers. Such  a  source  of  supply  would  prove  profitable  in 
San  Francisco. 


Secretary  Gage  appeared  last  week  before  the  House  Com- 

_  mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  pre- 

The  Currency  to 

Reform  Plan  sented  his  bill  for  a  revision  of  the  currency. 
Explained.  There    are    now    outstanding,   according    to 

Mr.  Gage,  demand  obligations  of  the  government — including 
greenbacks,  Treasury  notes,  and  the  incidental  obligation  to 
maintain  silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates  at  a  parity  with 
gold — the  enormous  sum  of  $930,000,000.  All  of  this  the 
government  is  pledged  by  law  to  maintain  at  a  par  value 
with  gold.  About  one-half  of  it  consists  of  the  coined  sil- 
ver, and  parity  with  gold  depends  upon  its  exchangeability 
for  gold  upon  demand  of  the  holder.  The  moment  the 
government  denies  this,  that  moment  the  silver  coinage  is 
worth  no  more  than  its  market  value  as  bullion. 

Either  the  gold  reserve  must  be  greatly  increased  to  meet 
the  demand,  or  the  demand  liabilities  must  be  much  re- 
duced. The  latter  plan  is  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Gage. 
He  proposes  to  strengthen  the  Treasury  in  relation  to  these 
demand  obligations.  To  do  so  his  bill  proposes  to  create  a 
new  division  in  the  Treasury  Department  which  shall  have 
full  control  of  all  matters   relating  to  the  issue,  redemption, 


opinion  in  the   Senate.     Allison  deprecated  a  reduction  at    and  exchange  of  all  of  the  several  classes  of  United  States 
this  time  in  the  interest  of  the  revenue,  believing  that  the    paper  money.     To  this  division  would  be  transferred  from 


a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  such  unsecured  circulation  and  retain 
the  proceeds  in  the  Treasury  as  a  sinking  fund  with 
which  to  redeem  them.  Banks  will  also  be  required  to 
deposit  lawful  money  in  the  Treasury  equal  to  10  per 
cent,  of  their  entire  circulation,  instead  of  the  5  per 
cent,  reduction  fund  now  required  by  the  act  of  1874, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  deposits  of  bonds,  notes,  silver 
certificates,  and  money,  and  the  tax  on  unsecured  notes,  the 
government  is  to  pledge  itself  to  the  redemption  of  all 
legally  issued  bank-notes.  After  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
the  controller  of  the  currency  is  not  to  issue  to  any  banking 
association  for  the  purpose  of  circulation  any  notes  of  less 
denomination  than  ten  dollars,  and  whenever  the  notes  now 
current  of  less  denomination  shall  be  redeemed  or  received 
by  the  Treasury,  they  will  be  canceled,  and  notes  of  ten 
dollars  or  more  will  be  issued  in  their  place.  This  provision 
is  intended  to  make  room  for  an  increased  issue  of  silver 
dollars  and  possibly  of  small  silver  certificates.  All  exist- 
ing taxes  on  national  banks  are  to  be  replaced  by  a  tax  of 
one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  upon  their  average  circulation 
in  addition  to  the  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  unsecured  notes. 
The  bill  also  provides  thai  banks  with  not  less  than  $25,000 
capital  may  be  organized  in  places  not  exceeding  2,000  pop- 
ulation ;  banks  with  capital  not  less  than  $50,000  in  places 
I  not  exceeding  6,000.  In  places  of  from  6,000  to  50,000  pop- 
ulation, the  capital  of  a  national  bank  shall  not  be  less  than 
$100,000,  and  in  cities  exceeding  50,000  not  less  than 
$200,000  capital. 

Mr.  Gage  explained  that  the  general  objects  of  his  bill 
are  :  First,  to  commit  the  country  definitely  to  the  gold 
standard,  and  thus  strengthen  its  credit  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
second,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  to  meet 
its  redemption  obligations  and  maintain  the  parity  of  silver 
with  gold  ;  third,  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  not  contract  the 
volume  of  currency  in  the  hands  of  the  people  :  and  fourth, 
to  take  the  first  step  toward  a  system  of  bank-note  issues 
without  the  conditional  deposit  of  public  bonds  as  security. 

The  events  taking  place  on  the  Chinese  coast  have  again 
aroused  our  jingoes.  We  note  by  the  dis- 
patches that  Senator  Gray  says  :  "  We 
should  take  as  active  steps  as  possible  to 
prevent  the  efforts  of  the  European  powers  to  grab  China." 
Senator  Davis,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
foreign    relations   and    an    ardent    advocate   of    Hawaiian 
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annexation,  says  that  he  "is  not  disposed  to  discuss  freely 
the  question  of  the  partition  of  China."  This  Sphinx-like 
silence  is  worthy  of  a  Bismarck  or  a  GortschakofF,  an 
American  pocket  edition  of  which  type  of  statesmen 
Senator  Davis  evidently  believes  himself  to  be.  Sen- 
ator Teller  says  :  "I  do  not  Relieve  that  such  a  high- 
handed outrage  as  dismembering  China  and  dividing 
up  that  great  territory  among  certain  European  powers 
should  be  permitted,  and  self-respecting  nations  should 
interfere."  A  dispatch  from  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  attributes  to  "  prominent  officers  here,"  without  men- 
tioning their  names,  the  statement  that  "  the  Washington 
government  will  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  strengthen 
our  fleet  in  Chinese  waters  ;  that  more  ships  will  be  sent  to 
the  Asiatic  station,  and  that  battle-ships,  torpedo-boats,  and 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  are  needed  above  all  other  crafts." 

Turning  from  these  belligerent  vaticinations  of  the 
jingoes  who  delight  only  in  war,  horrid  warj  let  us  see 
how  the  situation  strikes  those  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  We  read  in  the  daily  papers  that  the  wholesale 
provision  houses  in  San  Francisco  have  been  invited  to 
make  bids  for  provisions  for  the  Russian  military  posts 
on  the  Pacific  ;  that  the  "  mercantile  community  is  con- 
siderably excited  in  consequence";  that  "the  prices  of 
canned  goods  and  flour  are  rising"  ;  that  "  Dodge,  Sweeney 
&  Co.  have  been  invited  to  bid  on  twelve  hundred  tons  of 
groceries";  that  "  an  order  has  been  received  for  several 
ship-loads  of  flour  for  the  use  of  Russian  garrisons"  ;  that 
"  agents  of  the  Czar  have  ordered  ten  thousand  tons  of 
barreled  beef  from  Chicago  for  delivery  at  Vladivostock." 

The  Argonaut  is  aware  that  many  apparently  sane  indi- 
viduals look  with  scorn  on  every  American  who  does  not 
want  to  interfere  in  every  row  that  is  going  on  in  every 
quartPi  of  the  globe.  None  the  less,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  remark  that  the  gentlemen  who  wish  us  to  intervene  with 
f  arms  and  prevent  Europe  from  gobbling  up  China 
are  not  nearly  so  sensible  as  those  traders  in  San  Francisco 
who  advocate  non-intervention,  and  who  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  case  of  war  to  dispose  of  canned  meats,  groceries, 
canned  fruits,  flour,  mess  pork,  and  canned  beef  to  the  com- 
batants— for  a  consideration. 


British 
Pockets. 


In  enacting  a  law  practically  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
Seal  Skins  and  aressed.  seal-skins  into  this  country,  Con- 
gress has  made  a  move  that  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  hasten  the  settlement 
of  a  question  that  has  caused  many  diplomatic  tangles  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Britain.  The  law  provides 
that  the  importation  into  this  country  of  any  fur  seal-skin 
taken  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  is  prohibited,  and  all 
such  articles  imported  are  to  be  confiscated  and  destroyed. 
As  the  seal-skin  business  has  been  carried  on  heretofore, 
nearly  all  of  the  skins  were  taken  by  American  or  Canadian 
sealers,  sold  in  London,  and  there  manufactured  and  sold  in 
their  finished  state.  The  United  States  has  been  the  pur- 
chaser of  most  of  these  dressed  skins,  and  to  have  our 
market  thus  closed  to  them  will  mean  a  practical  suspension 
of  the  manufacturers'  business.  It  will  also  spike  the  guns 
of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  and  the  Canadians,  who  had  hoped 
tG  use  this  sealing  question  to  secure  the  free  entry  of  certain 
of  their  products  into  this  country  without  granting  recipro- 
cal concessions  on  their  part. 

Since  the  time  that  the  great  diminution  and  probable  ex- 
tinction of  the  seal  herds  was  realized,  and  this  government 
sent  cruisers  into  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  the  question 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  acts  of  Congress  and 
of  several  diplomatic  conferences  between  this  government 
and  Great  Britain.  The  latest  phase  began  last  October, 
when  the  British  Government  was  invited  to  send  delegates 
to  a  conference  to  be  participated  in  by  Russia  and  Japan 
as  well  as  by  this  country.  This  invitation  was  accepted  by 
England,  but  subsequently,  under  pressure  from  Canada, 
this  acceptance  was  withdrawn  on  the  ground  that  Russia 
and  Japan  were  to  participate. 

This  difficulty  was  settled  by  a  decision  to  have  two  con- 
ferences, one  between  the  United  S*tates,  Russia,  and  Japan, 
and  the  other  between  the  United  States  and  England,  with 
Canadian  delegates  present,  though  legally  they  could  be 
recognized  only  as  a  part  of  the  English  delegation.  The 
first  conference  was  held  during  the  latter  part  of  October, 
and  resulted  in  an  agreement  among  the  three  powers  for 
the  complete  suspension  or  material  limitation  of  pelagic 
sealing,  and  a  treaty  to  this  effect  was  signed  early  in  No- 
vember. 

One  week  later  the  second  conference  was  held.  The 
experts  made  a  unanimous  report,  the  chief  points  of 
which  were  an  agreement  to  the  fact  that  the  herd  has  de- 
clined in  numbers,  the  present  herd  being  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  of  what  it  was  in  1884  ;  that  pelagic  sealing  involves 
indiscriminate  killing,  which  will  further  decimate  the  herd  ; 
but  that  such  sealing  has  of  late  fallen  off  in  greater 
ratio  than  the  herd  has.  Upon  this  report  the  delegates 
proceeded  to  confer,  but  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  introduced  a 


new  question.  He  desired  to  have  not  only  the  sealing 
question  but  all  "border  disputes"  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  settled  at  the  same  time.  Stripped  of 
diplomatic  verbiage,  this  meant  that  he  desired  to  have 
Canadian  farm  products  admitted  to  the  United  States  free 
of  duty  in  return  for  an  agreement  to  restrict  or  prohibit 
pelagic  sealing.  The  delegates  from  the  United  States 
considered  this  proposition  wider  than  that  which  they  had 
been  appointed  to  discuss,  and  the  conference  adjourned 
with  an  understanding  that  another  conference  should  be 
called  at  some  future  date  empowered  to  consider  all  these 
questions. 

This  latest  move  on  the  part  of  Congress  is  likely  to 
change  the  complexion  of  the  whole  question.  Heretofore 
England  has  followed  the  desires  and  dictates  of  Canada  in 
this  matter.  In  fact,  England  has  no  direct  interest  in  the 
question,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Canada  is  a  de- 
pendency of  England,  the  latter  would  have  no  standing  in 
the  dispute  at  all.  But  now  the  pocket  of  the  British  mer- 
chant has  been  touched,  and  he  is  a  potent  factor  in  English 
politics  when  his  pockets  are  touched.  The  policy  of  Eng- 
land is  generally  directed  to  what  will  advance  her  commer- 
cial interests,  and  more  than  once,  when  this  policy  has  been 
apparently  abandoned,  the  voice  of  the  British  merchant  has 
been  raised  in  violent  denunciation. 

The  present  situation  recalls  an  incident  in  history  that 
was  quite  similar  in  certain  features.  When  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act  was  under  discussion  by  Parliament,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  then  the  agent  of  the  colonies  in  London, 
was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  in- 
terrogated. Among  other  things,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
demand  for  English  manufactures  had  been  large  in  the 
colonies,  but  that  since  the  Stamp  Act  it  had  disappeared. 

The  British  merchant  had  already  felt  this  influence,  and 
it  was  through  his  agitation  that  the  movement  for  repeal 
had  gained  strength.  Conway,  who  led  the  repeal  move- 
ment in  the  House,  declared  that  British  commerce  was  in- 
terrupted, the  debts  of  the  British  merchants  were  jeopard- 
ized, that  one-third  of  the  manufactures  of  Manchester  had 
been  suspended.  Grenville,  who  saw  defeat  staring  him  in 
the  face  and  his  ministry  tottering,  realized  the  truth  when 
he  cried  out :  "  Do  the  merchants  insist  that  debts  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions  be  lost?"  When  the  iepeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  was  announced,  a  mighty  shout  went  up  from  the 
lobbies,  which  were  crowded  with  representatives  of  the 
trading  interests.  Conway  was  hailed  as  a  hero,  while 
Grenville  was  assailed  by  hisses.  Such  has  been  the 
temper  and  the  power  of  the  British  merchant  in  the  past. 
Such  may  be  his  temper  and  his  power  again — when  his 
pockets  are  touched. 

The  Argonaut  has  not  looked  with  a  particularly  friendly 
Cubans  eye  on  ^e  Cuban  insurgents.      It  is  not  that 

Murdering 
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flag  which   all  c  .'ilized  nations  recognize  as  si 
persons  of  envoys.    He  went  to  the  camp  of  Col  estor 

Aranguren  with  propositions  of  amnesty  and  complete  par- 
don for  himself  and  his  men  if  they  should  lay  down  their 
arms.  As  a  result,  the  unfortunate  Spanish  officer  was  cut 
to  pieces  with  the  machetes  of  Aranguren's  men,  and  the 
two  guides  who  accompanied  him  were  hanged. 

Men  who  commit  such  outrages  as  this,  who  so  defy  the 
law?  of  war,  can  have  nothing  in  common  with  a  brave  and 
generojs  people  li!<e  the  people  of  the  United  States.  When 
Lord  Howe,  in  1776,  received  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Adams,  and  Ec  rrd  Rutledge  aboard  of  his  ship  as  envoys 
of  the  colonies,  suppose  that  he  had  executed  them.  Is  such  a 
thing  conceivable?  When  General  Pemberton  sent  envoys 
to  General  G  '  r.t  to  treat  for  conditions  concerning  the  surren- 
der of  Vicksburg,  suppose  that  Grant  had  shot  them  down. 
Is  such  a  Lung  thinkable?  When  General  Lee  sent  his 
officers  at  Appomattox  to  arrange  terms  for  the  surrender  to 
General  Grant,  suppose  that  his  officers  had  been  foully 
assassinated.  Can  Americans  believe  that  such  things  could 
be?  And  yet  we  are  asked  to  indorse  and  espouse  the 
cause  of  General  Gomez,  who  issues  orders  countenancing 
outrages  such  as  these. 

The  Argonaut  has  no  sympathy  with  Spain  or  the 
Spaniards.  It  looks  with  horror  upon  the  blood  and 
treasure  which  that  country  has  wasted  in  its  futile  attempt 
to  hold  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  from  slipping  from  its 
grasp.  But  it  has  even  less  sympathy  with  the  band  of 
ruffians  who  call  themselves  the  "army  of  Cuba."  Spain 
pays  some  slight  attention  to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 
But  as  for  these  insurgents,  they  seem  to  be  uncivilized 
savages.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  the  person  of 
a  herald  has  been  looked  upon  as  sacred.  It  is  rarely  even 
that  the  red  Indians,  who  so  long  have  fought  with  us  and 
our  forefathers,  have  broken  this  convention.  It  is  reserved 
for  the"  murderous  bands  of  Gomez  to  cut  down  envoys 
under  a  flag  of  truce. 

Some  months  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Argonaut  a  story 
Truth  Fiction     m  wn'cn  a  husband  is  described  as  being  at 
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we  are  friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  for  we 
think  the  rule  of  Spain,  both  in  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  has  been  stained  with  every  species  of 
iniquity,  priestcraft,  superstition,  and  tyranny.  But  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  Cuban  insurgents  have  not  com- 
mended themselves  to  us  as  making  it  desirable  for  the 
Linked  States  to  ally  themselves  with  such  a  people  or  to 
indorse  or  encourage  such  methods  of  making  war.  There 
has  been  little  to  choose  in  blood-thirstiness  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Cubans,  and  it  has  seemed  to  us  like  a 
war  between  two  savage  Indian  tribes.  When  appeals  were 
made  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  they  should 
assist  the  insurgents  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  we  thought 
of  the  old  maxim  that  he  who  demands  justice  should 
come  into  court  with  clean  hands.  Yet  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents come  bloody-handed  and  ask  for  protection  from 
the  bloody  -  handed  Spaniards.  If  the  Spaniards  have 
wasted  Cuba  with  fire  and  sword,  the  insurgents  have 
wasted  Cuba  with  sword  and  fire.  If  the  Spaniards  have 
practiced  cruelties  upon  the  reconcentrados  and  those  who 
sympathize  with  the  insurgents,  the  insurgents  have  burned 
the  plantations,  sacked  the  towns,  and  outraged  the  women 
of  those  who  sympathize  with  the  Spaniards.  With  such  a 
gang  of  red-handed  ruffians  and  murderers,  a  country  like 
the  United  States  should  have  nothing  to  do.  The  only 
possible  ground  on  which  we  can  discern  a  reason  for  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  the  com- 
mercial ground — the  fact  that  our  trade  with  Cuba  has 
fallen  off. 

The  latest  developments  in  the  Cuban  situation  bear  us 
out  in  this  belief.  There  comes  a  circumstantial  narration 
of  foul  murder  done  by  the  insurgents  upon  envoys  from 
the  Spanish  captain-general.  General  Gomez,  the  insurgent 
commander-in-chief,  himself  not  a  Cuban,  fears  that  his 
army  will  melt  away  if  ihe  Spanish  amnesty,  terms  of 
peace,  and  general  pardon  become  known.  He  therefore 
has  issued  orders  that  all  envoys  from  the  Spanish  general 
shall  be  cut  down.  Several  such  envoys  have  already  been 
killed,  the  most  notable  being  Colonel  Joaquin  Ruiz. 
Colonel  Ruiz  went  as  an  envoy  under  the  protection  of  the 


the  transmitter  of  a  long-distance  telephone 

line,  running — from  the  large  city  where  he 

then  was — to  his  distant  country  home,  conversing  with  his 

i  wife.  Their  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
nocturnal  marauders  ;    the  unhappy  man  hears  his   wife's 

j  shrieks  of  terror ;  he  hears  the  sound  of  blows  ;  he  hears 
the  unfortunate  woman's  screams  dying  away  in  her  death 
groan  ;  he  hears  the  voices  of  the  robbers  intent  upon  their 

1  devilish  work,  while  he  is  powerless  to  do  anything. 

The  story  was  pure  fiction,  and  probably  most  of  our 
readers  imagined  that  nothing  like  it  happened  or  ever  could 
happen.  However,  the  old  adage  concernmg  truth  and 
fiction  is  again  verified.  In  a  dispatch  from  Redding,  CaL, 
dated  December  21st,  we  note  that  two  masked  bandits 
attempted  to  hold  up  the  railway  station  at  Keswick,  but 
Louis  Schuckman,  the  station  agent,  opened  fire  upon 
them,     killed    one     bandit,     and     caused     the     other     to 

j  take  flight.  Now  comes  the  parallel.  Just  before 
the  bandits  entered  the  station  at  Keswick,  the  train- 
dispatcher  at  Redding,  seven  miles  away,  went  to  the 
telephone  to  call  up  Keswick  for  the  purpose  of  asking  about 
a  train.  He  heard  the  sounds  of  the  affray  in  the  station, 
the  pistol  shots,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  bandit  as  he 
staggered  out  of  the  door  ;  then  came  the  hurried  conversa- 

;  tion  of  the  men  in  the  station,  their  pursuit  of  the  bandits, 
and  their  recovery  of  the  body  of  the  dead  one.  Then, 
finding  the  telegraph  wires  cut,  they  went  to  the  telephone, 
and  the  excited  listener  received  an  explanation  of  the 
strange  sounds  he  had  just  heard  over  the  wires.     This  is 

1  another  instance  of  a  story-teller's  imagination  being  borne 
,  out  by  actual  occurrences. 

If,  as  now  seems  probable,  Durrant  will  be  hanged  early  in 
.  the  Examiner's    the  montn  °f  January,  what  will  the  Ex- 
Grief  over  aminer  do?     Ever  since  the  murders  were 

Dlrrant.  committed  in  Emmanuel  Church,  that  journal 

has  rioted  in  the  Durrant  case.  From  the  time  when  it 
began  printing  pictures  of  every  article  of  raiment  belonging 
I  to  the  murdered  girls,  down  to  the  time  when  it  began 
printing  novels  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  condemned 
murderer  and  reporting  interviews  between  him  and  his 
mother  in  the  condemned  cell,  the  Examiner  has  utilized 
Durrant.  He  has  been  the  most  profitable  murderer  the 
Examiner  has  ever  had.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
'  no  sincerer  mourners  at  the  grave  of  Durrant  than  the  Ex- 
aminer's staff.  The  Examiner  has  printed  every  scrap  of 
information  that  ^  could  use  concerning  the  Durrant  case. 
But  there  is  one  story  about  Durrani's  doings  that  has 
never  been  printed,  that  can  not  be  printed,  that  is  too  hor- 
rible to  talk  of,  too  loathsome  even  to  think  of.  This  story, 
of  course,  is  known  to  the  Examiner's  staff.  In  addition  to 
the  bitter  grief  which  they  will  feel  at  the  taking  offof  their  pet 
murderer,  their  grief  will  be  still  bitterer  that  they  can  not 
print  this  horrible  story  that  he  will  leave  behind. 
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THE    DOWNFALL   OF    SAN    BENITO. 


How  a  Beatified  Half-Breed  Came  to  Grief. 

In  the  early  nineties  there  arose  in  the  town  of  Tularosa 
a  prophet  who  had  honor  among  his  own  people.  He  was 
only  Benito  Morales  at  first,  but  he  came  to  be  San  Benito, 
and  this  was  the  manner  of  it : 

Benito  was  the  only  son  of  one  Senora  Morales.  She 
had  wandered  into  Tularosa  one  day  with  her  baby  in  her 
arms.  To  wander  in  Tularosa  afoot  is  no  small  achieve- 
ment. The  surrounding  country  is  greasewood  plan,  bar- 
ren knolls,  and  alkali  patches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
At  Three  Rivers,  seven  miles  to  the  west,  there  is  a  creek 
which  runs  almost  dry  in  summer,  but  north,  east,  and 
south,  for  many,  many  leagues,  there  is  neither  water  nor 
shelter.  That  the  child,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  had 
lived  through  the  desert  journey  was  a  marvel  which  was 
not  explained  at  the  time,  but  which  was  in  after  years  at- 
tributed to  divine  guidance. 

Senora  Morales  was  very  young,  her  bab>  was  but  two 
months  old,  and  its  father,  she  said,  was  a  white  man.  He 
was  her  husband,  and  he  would  come  by  and  by.  But  he 
never  came.  The  priest  found  her  shelter  in  a  crumbling 
adobe  hut,  and  in  return  she  swept  the  church  and  renewed 
the  paper  roses  in  the  white-and-gilt  vases  upon  the  altar. 
She  lived  mostly  on  charity.  Benito  grew  to  manhood  and 
early  gave  proof  that  his  mother  had  spoken  the  truth  in 
saying  that  his  father  had  been  Americano  by  the  extraordi- 
nary activity  of  his  mind.  But  that  he  was  also  half  Mexi- 
can was  evinced  in  his  quite  ordinary  indolence  of  body. 
The  priest  saw  in  him  a  promising  padre,  and  undertook 
his  education.  The  progress  of  young  Morales  was  aston- 
ishing. His  reputation  spread.  Advice  was  asked  of  him 
as  frequently  as  of  the  priest,  and  those  who  followed  it  did 
well,  for  his  inspiration  was  keen  common  sense  and  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance.  It  dawned  slowly  upon  the  padre  that 
his  pupil  was  coming  to  be  of  unduly  great  repute,  that  his 
own  prestige  was  menaced  ;  and  when  Benito  was  in  his 
twentieth  year,  the  good  father  thus  addressed  him : 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  "  you  are  now  a  man,  and  you  should 
play  a  man's  part.  You  should  go  out  into  the  world  and 
work  for  the  mother  who  has  so  long  supported  you." 

The  word  "work"  was  a  terrible  stab  to  the  heart  of 
Benito.     "  But  am  I  not  to  be  a  priest  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  the  father,  piously,  "  you  have  not  the  spirit 
of  the  priest.     You  love  the  things  of  this  world." 

Benito's  fine  black  eyes  grew  rapt,  and  he  opened  his  lips 
to  protest.  But  the  father  had  some  knowledge  of  mankind 
himself,  and  he  interrupted.  "And  then,"  he  suggested, 
"  the  padre  must  be  always  poor,  but  a  brain  like  yours 
can  make  much  money  in  the  world." 

The  fine  black  eyes  sparkled  with  greed.  The  white 
strain  was  strongest  in  his  love  of  gain,  insomuch,  indeed, 
that  it  overcame  the  laziness  of  his  Mexican  blood,  and  the 

thought  of  adventure  which  should  be  rewarded  with  gold  '  unwittingly,  a  chair,  another  a  bed,  another  a  table,  another 
fired  Benito's  souL  a  statue  of  a  saint,  to  furnish  the  bridegroom's  house.     The 

"  Where  shall  I  go  ?  "  he  asked.  people  feared  and  almost  worshiped  him.     His  mother,  and 

"  To  the  railroad,  to   Socorro,  to  Santa  Fe,  to  Tucson,     his    wife,    ar.d    bis    children    received    much    honor.      But 
perhaps  even  to  Los  Angeles,"  the  priest  answered  vaguely.     Morales  had   too  much   rope,  and   in  due  time  he  hanged 


had  picked  Morales  up  from  the  streets  one  evening,  and  had 
promised  him  fifty  cents  if  the  Mexican  would  help  him  with 
his  show.  Morales  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  he  needed 
half  a  dollar  and  he  went  with  the  man  ;  and  he  went  again, 
night  after  night.  He  observed  and  he  watched,  and  at 
last  he  determined  that  he  could  do  the  "  treeck  "  as  well  as 
the  "gringo."  He  experimented,  and  practiced,  and  became, 
in  course  of  time,  fairly  proficient.  For  Morales  was  a  man 
of  brains  and  will.  The  "  treeck"  served  to  amuse  him  and 
his  worthless  friends,  but  he  never  thought  of  turning  it  to 
account  He  was  sharp  enough  to  know  that  he  did  not  do 
it  so  well  as  the  white  man. 

In  course  of  time  he  grew  weary  of  working  to  live.  He 
did  not  grow  rich,  and  he  had  to  labor  hard  for  the  rare 
dollars  that  he  turned.  It  was  better  in  Tularosa,  where 
people  would  give  him  frijoles  and  cigarettes,  and  where  his 
mother  would  do  the  little  that  was  needed  to  keep  hunger 
from  the  door.  Slowly  and  leisurely  he  earned  his  way 
back  to  Socorro,  and  thence  he  rode  on  a  burro,  that  he 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  Tularosa.  Thus 
it  was  that  Benito  Morales  returned  to  his  own  people,  little 
dreaming  of  the  honors  that  were  in  store  for  him. 

One  day  as  he  sat  in  his  own  doorway,  watching  the 
mocking-bird  that  hopped  back  and  forth  in  its  cage  and 
pecked  at  the  red  chili  stuck  between  the  bars,  he  wondered 
how  he  should  get  his  next  package  of  brown  rice-paper  for 
cigarettes.  He  had  no  money,  his  mother  had  none,  he  had 
exhausted  the  generosity  of  his  friends.  Then  it  flashed 
upon  him  that  the  "treeck"  would  be  of  use.  He  could  get 
endless  packages  of  papers  by  that  method.  He  went  to 
where  a  number  of  his  friends  lounged  around  the  door  of 
the  one  store  of  the  town.  The  least  generous  man  of  them 
all  had  a  new  package.  In  seeming  playfulness,  Morales 
pressed  him  upon  the  brow  and  gazed  into  his  eyes.  The 
man  grew  rigid. 

"  Give  me  your  cigarette-papers  and  some  tobacco,  if  you 
please,"  suggested  Benito. 

His  subject  did  as  he  was  bid.  Benito  released  him  and 
sat  down  to  smoke. 

The  on-lookers  were  seized  with  a  terrible  awe.  Benito 
had  a  power  from  the  devil  or  from  heaven,  they  were  not 
certain  which,  and  it  lay  with  Morales  to  decide  that  for 
them.  He  put  his  power  to  good  uses  for  a  time.  He 
cured  those  of  the  sick  who  seemed  likely  to  recover,  he 
made  men  perform  feats  of  prodigious  strength.  The 
people  rose  up  and  blessed  him,  and  ere  long  they  called 
him  San  Benito,  timidly  at  first,  then  with  growing  convic- 
tion. 

When  his  reputation  was  established,  Morales  began  to 
work  for  his  own  ends.  Manuel  Guitterez  awoke  from  a 
trance  one  day  to  find  that  he  had,  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, signed  away  his  house  to  Morales.  When  he  pro- 
tested, he  was  set  upon  and  beaten  and  driven  off  with 
hoots.  Jose  Ortega,  in  the  same  fashion,  gave  away  his  bit 
of  a  ranch  at  Three  Rivers.  Morales  was  now  a  landed 
proprietor.     He  married,    and    one  person  contributed,  all 
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1  You  can  grow  rich — ah  !  very  rich — in  Socorro  or  Santa 
Fe  ;  you  need  not  go  farther.  For  someday  you  might  wish 
to  come  back  to  your  mother,  and  you  could  not  do  it, 
maybe,  if  you  were  so  far  away  as  Tucson." 

u  But  I  must  have  money  to  go  with,"  suggested  Benito. 

The  priest  looked  at  him  reproachfully.  "  Your  mother 
did  not  need  money  when  she  came  from  the  north  and  car- 
ried you  in  her  arms."  Benito  was  silent.  "  But  perhaps 
we  can  get  one  dollar,  or  even  two.     I  will  go  to-day  and 


try    to   gather  it  for   you.     Have   you  no    money  of  your    twelve  o'clock,  you  will  come  one  mile   down  the  river  to 


own  ?  " 

"  No,"  lied  Benito,  glibly. 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  good  father,  perplexed,  "  you  have 
often  been  paid  when  you  have  given  advice." 

"  I  gave  the  money  to  my  mother.  Did  she  not  deserve 
that  I  should  ?  "  asked  Morales,  righteously. 

The  padre  doubted,  but  he  held  his  peace.  He  gathered 
two  dollars  and  twenty  cents  from  his  grateful  flock,  and 
Benito  Morales,  taking  that  and  the  ten  dollars  he  had  been 
all  his  life  in  saving,  started  forth  to  seek  his  fortune.  His 
mother  wept  placidly  for  days,  as  she  smoked  her  cigarettes 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  house  or  knelt  in  church  and  prayed 
and  said  her  beads  while  the  swallows  flew  back  and  forth 
and  twitted  among  the  rafters.  In  time  she  ceased  to  weep, 
but  she  talked  incessantiy  of  her  only  son. 

Two  years  passed  before  Benito  came  back  to  his  own. 
He  had  gone  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  summer  he  returned. 
A  drought  was  upon  the  land.  In  those  two  years  there  had 
been  no  rain.  The  priest  prayed  and  the  people  supplicated 
and  the  figure  of  St.  Joseph  was  carried  in  procession.  It 
was  a  wooden  figure  painted  in  many  colors,  and  had  been 
carved  originally  to  represent  Napoleon.  It  wore  the  familiar 
cocked  hat  and  high  boots  and  tight  breeches,  but  it  drove  a 
span  of  wooden  oxen  by  green  ribbon  reins,  and  it  had 
brought  water  from  the  skies  before  this.  Yet  now  its  in- 
fluence was  of  no  avail,  and  the  crops — even  the  crop  of 
frijoles — seemed  doomed  to  fail  Then  Benito  Morales  re- 
turned. The  people,  remembering  that  his  advice  had 
proved  good  of  yore,  asked  him  now  what  they  should  do. 
Benito  did  not  commit  himself,  but  he  said  that  he  would 
pray,  and  that  perchance  the  anger  of  heaven  might  be  with- 
drawn. If  so,  he  would  expect  to  be  paid.  The  people 
promised.  Then  Benito  went  into  the  church  and  bowed  his 
picturesque  head  and  prayed  for  rain.  There  was  some  faith 
in  his  heart  and  much  skepticism.  On  the  following  day  it 
rained.  Benito  was  well  paid,  and  his  reputation  far  out- 
shone that  of  the  padre. 

Now  Benito  in  his  travels  had  wandered  to  the  further- 
most limits  of  the  continent,  even  unto  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  He  had  learned  much  that  the  padre  would 
not,  and  much  that  the  padre  could  not,  have  taught  him. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  trick  of  hypnotizing.     A  hypnotist 
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himself. 

A  teamster,  who  was  camping  upon  the  bank  of  the  creek  I 
a  couple  of  miles  from  Morales's  rancho,  had  two  mules 
which  the  Mexican  coveted.  Benito  spent  the  evening 
hanging  around  the  teamster's  camp-fire  and  talking  to  him. 
He  was  a  "  gringo,"  but  the  "  treeck  "  had  been  done  to 
"  gringos  "  before,  why,  reasoned  Morales,  should  not  he 
attempt  it?  He  did — and  with  entire  success.  When  the 
man  was  under  his   influence,    Morales   said,  "  To-night,  at 


where  the  ford  road  is,  and  you  will  give  me  these  two 
mules."  Morales  touched  the  ones  he  wanted.  Then  he 
awoke  the  teamster  and  went  away.  At  midnight  he  waited 
by  the  ford — and  received  the  mules.  He  sent  the  man 
back  to  his  camp,  and  took  the  animals  to  a  clump  of  heavy 
willows,  where  he  tied  them.  He  did  not  want  the  man  to 
find  them  in  his  corral  if  it  should  occur  to  him  to  make 
trouble. 

The  next  day,  as  Morales  digged  aimlessly  in  his  straw- 
berry patch,  he  saw  the  sheriff  and  the  teamster  approach- 
ing. The  sheriff  was  an  Irishman,  who  kept  the  one  store 
of  the  town,  and  he  did  not  like  Benito.  The  Mexican  was 
badly  scared. 

"This  man,"  said  the  Irishman,  "says  you  were  loafing 
around  his  camp  all  the  evening  yesterday,  and  were  watch- 
ing the  two  mules  that  are  missing  now.  He  thinks  you 
stole  them." 

"  I  did  not.     I  have  not  got  them,"  said  San  Benito. 
"You  come  and   help  us  look  for  them,  just  the  same. 
You're  a  queer  lot,  and  you've  got  lots  of  things  you  didn't 
work  to  earn."         ■ 

The  mules  were  found,  of  course,  tied  under  the  willows 
on  San  Benito's  own  ground,  with  a  piece  of  San  Benito's 
own  rope,  which  he  had  bought  of  the  Irishman  only  two 
days  before. 

Morales  was  tried  as  a  horse-thief  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  court  at  the  county-seat,  and  he  was  convicted.  When 
the  news  reached  Tularosa  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
jail,  the  people  of  the  town  turned  against  their  saint  after 
the  manner  of  mankind,  which  asks  nothing  better  than 
to  burn  what  it  has  adored.  Guitterez  seized  back  his 
house,  Ortega  reclaimed  his  ranch,  San  Benito's  wife  and 
children  were  turned  out  and  found  refuge  where  they  might 
until  the  padre  gave  them  a  home. 

Afterward,  when  San  Benito  came  back  to  his  town,  he 
was  met  with  stones  and  curses  and  driven  out  upon  the 
prairie.  And  his  mother  went  with  him  across  the  burning 
plain,  toward  the  vague  north  from  which  they  had  come. 
He  might  be  Morales  the  horse-thief  to  his  ungrateful 
people,  but  to  her  he  was  Benito  still — even  San  Benito. 
Gwendolen  Overton. 
San  Francisco,  December,  1897. 


Rudyard  Kipling,  the  most  elusive  of  the  big  game  for 
whom  the  lion-hunters  of  society  have  been  laying  snares 
for  half  a  dozen  years  past,  has  at  last  emerged  from  his 
lair  and  shown  himself  at  a  public  function.  Not  at  a  re- 
ception, to  be  sure,  for  such  things,  he  declares,  make  his 
head  ache,  but  at  a  public  dinner — a  farewell  banquet  given 
to  the  retiring  editor  of  the  St.  James 's  Gazette,  Mr.  Sidney 
Low,  where  he  was  not  only  seen  but  heard. 

To  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Kipling  personally,  he  proved  an  easy,  fluent, 
and  magnetic  after-dinner  speaker.  There  is  an  impression 
that  the  man  who  could  write  both  the  "  Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills"  and  the  superb  "  Recessional" — which  appeared 
originally  in  the  Times  and  was  so  remarkably  successful 
that  Mr.  Traill  has  been  constrained  to  print  it  again 
in  the  sixth  number  of  the  Timers  new  literary  adjunct, 
Literature — is  a  man  who  hates  mankind  with  a  haired  born 
of  either  fear  or  contempt.  It  is  well  known  that  he  has 
avoided  all  personal  notoriety,  especially  that  which  is  the 
fruit  of  newspaper  interviews,  and  the  baffled  reporters  have 
in  many  instances  given  most  unflattering  pictures  of  the 
brilliant  young  Anglo-Indian's  personality.  They  have  not 
all  had  the  cleverness  of  the  reporter  who  was  sent  down  to 
interview  Mr.  Kiplmg  in  his  retreat  at  Brighton  a  few  months 
ago,  and  who  wrote  an  amusing  column  and  a  half  of  his  ex- 
periences. The  gist  of  the  interview  was  that,  after  a  long 
search,  the  reporter  came  upon  Mr.  Kipling  while  the  latter 
was  out  on  his  bicycle,  and  had  no  more  than  proffered  the 
columns  of  his  journal  if  the  distinguished  writer  cared  to 
say  anything  for  publication,  when  Mr.  Kipling  leaped  on 
his  wheel  again,  with  a  brief  "  No  !  "  and  rapidly  disap- 
peared into  what  Hans  Breitman  called  the  Ewigheit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Rudyard  Kipling  is  as  delightful  a 
companion  as  is  any  of  his  books,  and  the  charge  of  undue 
shyness  he  abundantly  disproved  at  the  Low  dinner  by  mak- 
ing a  brisk  and  entertaining  little  talk  on  his  Indian  experi- 
ences. It  may,  however,  have  been  the  company  that  made  . 
him  so  unbend.  Lady  Jeune,  the  wife  of  the  judge  of  the 
divorce  court  and  one  of  the  most  successful  exploiters  of 
social  lions  in  London,  tried  to  get  him  for  one  of  her  re- 
ceptions, and  failed.  Mrs.  George  Curzon,  wife  of  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs — she  was  Miss  Leiter, 
of  Chicago  and  Washington — held  out  the  chance  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Balfour  as  an  inducement,  but  Mr.  Kipling  was  coy. 
Even  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  grandest  host- 
esses in  all  England,  received  a  polite  declination  of  her  in- 
vitation. The  clubs,  too,  tried  for  him.  The  Savage  Club 
scored  the  first  failure,  and  then  the  Vagabonds,  a  dinner- 
club  of  quite  famous  men,  followed  suit,  despite  the  fact  that 
Lord  Roberts,  the  hero  of  the  Indian  army,  to  whom  he  is 
known  by  the  affectionate  name  of  "  Bobs,"  and  whom  K":r- 
ling  has  celebrated  in  one  of  his  "  Barrack-Room  Ballads," 
was  to  be  present. 

But  the  dinner  to  Mr.  Low  was  quite  a  different  matter  to 
these.  Mr.  Low  has  been  the  editor  of  the  St.  James's 
Gazette  for  several  years  ;  and,  as  he  has  decided  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  routine  work  and  recuperate  by  a  leisurely 
journey  around  the  world,  some  fifty  brother- editors  and 
other  journalistic  workers  tendered  him  a  farewell  dinner  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  on  Saturday,  November  27th.  Such  an 
array  of  editors  and  ex-editors,  by  the  way,  has  seldom  been 
brought  together  in  one  place.  Among  the  hosts  I  may 
mention  Edmund  Gosse,  the  poet,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
dinner  ;  Mr.  Low's  successor  on  the  St.  Jameses  Gazette, 
Mr.  Chisholm  ;  the  editors  of  the  Athenceum,  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  the  Daily  News,  and  Vanity  Fair ;  representa- 
tives of  the  Standard  and  other  journals  ;  W.  E.  Henley, 
editor  and  poet ;  Clement  K.  Shorter,  who  is  an  editor 
thrice  over  ;  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  John  Lane,  and  Mr.  Heine- 
mann,  the  publishers  ;  and  Rudyard  Kipling,  "  Frederick 
Anstey  "  Guthrie,  and  Gilbert  Parker,  novelists. 

The  menu  was  graced  by  verses  from  Alfred  Austin,  the 
poet  laureate,  who  is  also  a  working  journalist,  being  a 
leader-writer  on  that  stanch  Tory  sheet,  the  Standard,  and  a 
stanza  by  William  Ernest  Henley.  Mr.  Henley,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  English  letters. 
The  story  is  told — I  do  not  know  how  true  it  is,  and  give  it 
simply  for  what  it  is  worth — that  he  was  a  carpenter  or 
house-painter,  and  that  some  years  ago  while  laid  up  in  a 
hospital  in  Edinburgh,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  who  fostered  the  invalid's  growing  fond- 
ness for  literature  and  was  of  material  aid  in  directing  1  :. 
tastes.  However  that  may  be,  the  first  I  heard  of  Henley 
was  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago  when  he  established  the  Scots 
Observer.  It  was  a  remarkable  publication,  containing 
stories,  essays,  poems,  slashing  reviews,  and,  of  all  things, 
fashion  articles  !  These  last  were  written  by  Mr.  Henley 
himself.  It  would  have  driven  any  woman  mad  to  try 
to  dress  according  to  their  dictates,  but  the  articles 
were  marked  by  a  delicious  literary  quality.  And  so 
was  everything  else  in  the  paper.  It  struck  a  new  note 
in  journalism  and  brought  out  a  lot  of  new  writers — many 
of  Kipling's  earlier  "  Ballads  of  East  and  West "  appeared 
originally  in  its  pages — and  every  page  bore  the  impression 
of  Mr.  Henley's  strong  personality.  After  two  or  three 
years  it  was  moved  to  London  and  became  the  National 
Observer,  but  it  was  caviare  to  the  general,  and  died  the 
death.  Then  Mr.  Henley  started  the  New  Review,  and 
brought  it  to  the  forefront.  But  he  is  weary  of  the  routine, 
!  and  is  retiring  to  the  more  congenial  work  of  editing  books. 
j  His  Centenary  edition  of  Burns,  which  raised  such  a  storm 
a  few  months  ago,  is  a  sufficient  example  of  what  he  can 
do  in  that  line.  I  hear,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Heinemann, 
who  publishes  the  New  Review^  intends  to  bring  it  out 
hereafter  as  a  weekly.  Piccadilly. 

London,  December  6,  1S97. 
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A    ROYAL    ROAD    TO    LEARNING. 

The  Classes  in  which   the  Sybarites  of  Gotham   Learn  to  Talk— A 
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Taste  in  Actresses. 

In  the  present  day  nobody  with  money  has  time  to  be 
educated.  Knowledge  is  becoming  the  prerogative  of  those 
who  have  nothing  wherewith  to  buy  books  or  pictures,  or  to 
belong  to  libraries  or  go  to  Europe.  Only  really  poor 
people  have  time  to  study.  Where  there  is  money  in  the 
family  coffer,  the  business  of  amusement  begins  to  be  seri- 
ous. Where  social  and  fashionable  aspirations  seize  upon 
one's  life,  there  is  time  for  nothing  else. 

Yet,  especially  in  the  case  of  women,  to  be  socially  and 
fashionably  acceptable,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
education.  To  go  out  much  and  successfully  invade  the 
upper  circles  means  that  one  must  be  clever,  know  what  the 
world  is  talking  about,  and  what  the  celebrities  are  doing. 
Never  since  the  reign  of  woman  in  the  great  French  salons 
has  so  much  been  expected  of  the  tongues  and  the  brains  of 
the  sex  that  is  supposed  to  be  most  charming  when  it  is 
most  ignorant.  New  York  women  have  always  been  good 
talkers.  They  are  now  expected  to  be  encyclopaedias  of  gen- 
eral information.  They  must  know  how  to  chatter  brightly 
and  fluently  on  music,  on  pictures,  on  books.  The  way 
they  do  it  is  amazing  when  one  thinks  of  the  tread-mill 
round  of  gayeties  in  which  their  life  is  passed.  You  know 
that  their  knowledge  must  be  more  or  less  of  an  imitation, 
but  it  is  such  a  wonderful  imitation  that  you  can  only  listen 
and  admire. 

The  way  they  get  their  information  is  through  the  medium 
of  classes  on  every  sort  and  kind  of  subject  of  modem  in- 
terest. They  go  from  cookery  to  early  Italian  art.  Nobody 
has  time  to  learn  anything  thoroughly,  but  the  person  who 
runs  the  class  is  supposed  to  furnish  to  his  patrons  the  cream 
of  the  subject  for  the  study  of  which  the  class  has  been  or- 
ganized. As  reading  people  never  read  the  works  of  great 
authors,  contenting  themselves^  with  reading  other  people's 
essays  upon  them,  so  the  New  York  matrons  and  maids 
pass  resolutely  from  the  class  on  social  economics  to  the 
class  on  the  Heroic  Women  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
from  the  class  on  the  Music-Drama  as  revealed  by  Richard 
Wagner  to  the  class  on  Ancient  Egypt  and  the  Shepherd 
Kings. 

In  this  way  they  learn  a  good  deal,  "  keep  up  with  the 
times,"  and,  with  the  wonderful  shrewdness  of  women  of 
the  world,  assimilate  and  use  the  information  they  gain  with 
amazingly  convincing  effect.  The  classes,  of  course,  are 
well  organized  and  run  by  thoroughly  competent  people, 
who  have  gauged  just  the  depth  of  their  audience  and  realize 
just  what  it  is  they  want  to  know.  Last  Monday  I  went  to 
the  first  of  the  Bagby  Musical  Mornings  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Astoria.  For  some  years,  Mr.  Bagby,  a  musician  of 
standing,  has  been  educating  the  musical  taste  of  swell  New 
York.  That  he  seems  to  have  done  it  to  their  satisfaction  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Monday's  was  his  eighty-seventh 
performance. 

As  you  can  not  always  feed  people  upon  the  same  diet,  so 
you  can  not  always  educate  a  capricious  and  restless  throng 
on  the  same  undeviating  lines.  Mr.  Bagby  has  discovered 
that  swelldom  is  tired  of  pure  music  for  its  own  sake. 
This  year  his  musical  mornings  are  to  be  partly  dramatic. 
Professional  aid  of  the  best  kind  is  called  in  to  assist  in  the 
task  of  training  the  taste  and  keeping  the  attention  of  the 
crowds  of  fine  ladies  who  pack  the  Astoria's  theatre.  Their 
reliance  upon  Mr.  Bagby  as  a  person  who  will  educate  them 
in  the  most  interesting  and  least  tedious  way  is  implicit. 
Eighty  -  six  preceding  musical  mornings  have  confirmed 
their  faith  in  him.  That  he  will  have  something  new  and 
amusing,  their  past  experience  of  him  makes  them  comfort- 
ably sure. 

Monday  morning  saw  hundreds  of  them  pressing  into  the 
elevator  and  sweeping  up  the  circular  marble  stairway. 
They  were  the  fine  fleur  of  New  York  —  a  characteristic 
gathering  of  delicate,  high-bred  looking  women  in  rich  dark 
clothes.  The  winter  furs  are  beginning  to  come  out,  and 
seem  to  run  to  chinchilla,  stone-marten,  and  sable.  There 
were  velvet  jackets  turned  back  with  chinchilla,  and  collars 
of  sable  with  a  fringe  of  tails  round  the  shoulders.  There 
were  quantities  of  velvet  toques,  with  a  waving  sweep  of 
osprey  feathers  toward  the  back.  And  almost  all  the  pretty, 
pale  faces  were  surmounted  by  a  roll  of  hair  worn  full  round 
the  brow  like  a  frame.  Though  this  fashion  is  almost  uni- 
versal, the  only  women  who  seem  able  to  arrange  the  coiffure 
naturally  and  becomingly  are  the  Jewesses.  They  have  the 
low  foreheads  and  the  wavy  hair  which  make  the  Pompa- 
dour roll  look  soft  and  pretty.  To  the  average  American 
face,  which  is  small,  delicate,  and. narrow,  it  is  intensely  try- 
ing. Most  women  wear  a  pad  under  their  hair,  and  over  this 
draw  it  back  in  a  rigid,  immovable  curve,  which  is  fright- 
fully ugly.  Then  back,  showing  the  hair,  the  velvet  toque  is 
set. 

The  programme  provided  for  this  aristocratic  gathering 
was  a  judicious  commingling  of  music  and  drama.  Seidl's 
orchestra  played  three  Beethoven  selections — the  third  over- 
ture to  "  Leonora,"  the  overture  to  "  Egmont,"  and  part  of 
the  Eighth  Symphony.  To  this  magnificent  music,  magnifi- 
cently rendered,  the  crowd  paid  a  respectful  and  silent 
attention.  Silk-lined  ladies  rustled  in,  tip-toeing  discreetly, 
and  stood  till  a  pause  hi  the  music  brought  ushers  and 
chairs.  It  was  solemn  as  a  church.  Next  to  me  sat  a 
splendid-looking  woman  dressed  in  dark-blue,  with  a  blue 
velvet  toque,  and  outside  the  simple,  standing  collar  of  her 
dress  a  string  of  large,  lustrous  pearls.  This,  with  the 
pompadour  roll,  is  the  fad  of  the  moment. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  was  a  play,  translated 
from  the  German,  on  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Beethoven. 
It  was  very  German,  talky  to  a  degree,  full  of  Teutonic 
sentiment  and  loud  Teutonic  kisses.  It  was  on  the  return, 
after  a  twenty  years'  separation,  of  Adelaide  to  the  beloved 
master,  only  to  find  him  deaf,  with  the  fire  of  his  genius 


clouded  by  the  irritation  of  his  rasped  nerves  and  the  mad- 
dening anguish  of  his  ruined  hearing.  The  idea  was  beau- 
tiful, and  if  the  dialogue  had  not  been  so  ecstatically  loving 
and  high-flown,  the  piece  would  have  been  a  rare  delight. 
The  great  love-song  ran  through  it  like  the  memory  of  a 
past  rapture.  One  of  the  characters,  a  singer  with  a  clear 
but  rather  hard  tenor  voice,  sang  it,  and,  as  the  yearning  cry 
of  "Adelaide"  rose  softer  and  higher,  Adelaide  herself  came 
stealing  in  through  the  back  and  stood  listening — a  veiled, 
white  figure. 

It  was  a  thrilling  tableau.  Her  scene  with  Beethoven 
which  followed  was  executed  in  the  highest  spirit  of  ro- 
mance. Beethoven  was  taken  by  David  Bispham,  an  opera- 
singer  with  a  superb  baritone,  who  was  only  permitted  to 
sing  a  few  snatches  of  his  own  music.  Adelaide  was  played 
by  Julia  Opp.  The  more  one  sees  of  this  woman,  the  more 
one  feels  her  power  and  charm.  She  has  what  is  so  unusual 
among  Anglo-Saxons — temperament  and  imagination.  Her 
beauty  is  of  a  rare  type,  her  grace  almost  cat-like,  she  is  so 
lithe  and  supple  ;  but  it  is  her  sense  of  emotion,  her  realiza- 
tion of  the  tragic  or  romantic  import  of  the  scene,  that  give 
her  a  strange  and  thrilling  power.  She  has  been  given  by 
heaven  a  voice  with  curious,  impassioned  vibrations,  which 
tends  an  emotional  color  to  the  most  commonplace  utter- 
ances. When  she  charges  it  with  her  own  imaginative 
sympathy  with  the  scene  under  portrayal,  it  has  the  heart- 
shaking  qualities  that  belong  only  to  the  singing  voice.  She 
is  altogether  something  very  rich  and  splendid  upon  our 
stage  of  little  dry  women  with  English  accents  and  French 
figures.  And,  moreover,  she  is  the  only  actress  I  ever  saw 
who  could  wear  the  genuine  Empire  costume  without  look- 
ing like  a  sack  of  flour  tied  with  a  string. 

Apropos  of  the  actresses  here,  the  season  is  already  rich 
in  new  discoveries,  such  as  Miss  Opp,  and  in  old  favorites 
who  have  revealed  themselves  in  new  lights,  such  as  Maude 
Adams  and  Julia  Arthur.  These  two  latter  are  making  a 
tremendous  running  with  the  public.  Both  theatres  have 
had  the  "  Standing  Room  Only  "  sign  up,  and  both  plays  it  is 
said  would  run  all  winter.  Miss  Adams  has  the  chance  to  try 
this,  but  Miss  Arthur's  lease  of  Wallack's  expired  last  week 
and  she  has  to  fill  her  out-of-town  engagements.  Of  all  the 
new  successes  hers  has  been  the  most  purely  artistic.  For 
the  first  time  New  York  has  recognized  her  as  a  woman 
with  something  more  than  mere  temperament  and  beauty. 

This  is  a  queer  city,  and  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of 
its  curious  vanity  than  its  slowness  to  accord  praise  to  out- 
siders. It  has  always  liked  Maud  Adams  and  John  Drew 
j  because  they  more  or  less  belonged  to  it.  Players  who  have 
j  grown  up  and  developed  under  its  fostering  eye,  like  Ada 
Rehan  and  Viola  Allen,  it  will  be  loyal  to.  But  to  those 
daring  ones  who  come  from  the  West  or  the  South  with  the 
fell  determination  of  conquering  it,  it  is  bitterly  cold  and  in- 
different. Boston,  the  quickest  city  in  the  country  to  recog- 
nize artistic  merit,  had  given  Julia  Marlowe  the  highest  place 
in  its  esteem,  when  in  New  York  she  was  still  looked  upon 
as  an  amateurish  outsider.  The  commendation  of  Colonel 
Ingersoll — of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  even — had  no  power  to 
raise  her  in  the  appreciation  of  Gotham.  It  was  not  till  she 
played  here  with  Robert  Taber  in  the  great  performance  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet "  that  she  succeeded  in  gaining  recogni- 
tion as  a  star. 

The  success  of  Miss  Arthur,  who  is  a  Canadian,  and 
went  through  her  apprenticeship  in  a  ten-years'  experience 
of  the  road,  is  a  genuine  conquest.  The  critics  have  had  to 
admit  that  a  new  talent,  something  very  startling  and  com- 
pelling, has  risen  on  the  horizon.  Miss  Arthur  is  not  one 
of  the  lady-like,  rose-water  actresses.  She  is  a  high-strung, 
mettlesome  creature,  with  a  fierce  electric  sort  of  force  and 
the  capacity  for  a  vivid,  flashing  intensity.  She  has  put  life 
into  Mrs.  Burnett's  dreary  play.  Had  it  not  been  for  her, 
"The  Lady  of  Quality"  would  have  joined  "The  First  Gen- 
tleman of  Europe"  in  the  limbo  of  dead  things. 

The  vogue  of  Miss  Adams  is  something  quite  different. 
Upper-class  New  York  has  always  liked  Miss  Adams,  she 
is  so  presentable.  She  is  just  the  well-bred,  soft-voiced, 
graceful,  dainty  little  girl  that  society  likes  to  pet  and  make 
a  plaything  of.  She  is  coquettish  in  "  The  Little  Minister  " 
in  an  elfish  but  refined  way,  and  what  some  people  call 
"  cute."  Her  great  admirers  are  women.  Since  Mary  An- 
derson's day,  no  actress  has  been  so  admired  by  her  own 
sex.  And  though  this  is  perhaps  a  lame  admiration,  it  is  a 
very  paying  one,  for  the  fate  of  plays  and  novels  lies  en- 
tirely with  women.  What  they  like  "goes"  in  the  theatre 
or  in  ihe  book-store.  The  qualifications  that  they  seem  to 
admire  most  in  an  actress  are  refinement,  an  unblemished 
reputation,  and  the  air  of  belonging  to  good  society.  Maud 
Adams  has  all  of  these  attributes,  with  a  dainty  talent  and  a 
very  attractive  personality  added. 

Geraldine  Bonner. 
New  York,  December  17,  1897. 


The  London  Graphic  declares  that  the  sale  of  cocoa  has 
increased  in  the  British  Isles  enormously  in  the  last  five 
years,  and  thinks  it  may  possibly  supplant  tea.  (Tea  cer- 
tainly has  a  high  value  as  a  stimulant  when  some  strenuous 
immediate  task  must  be  done.  Lord  Wolseley  recommends 
it  for  soldiers  on  the  march,  and  mountain-climoers  claim 
that  it  is  their  mainstay  ;  but,  all  the  same,  protracted  use 
of  it  plays  the  mischief  with  the  digestion  of  most  persons 
and  is  highly  injurious  to  the  nerves  of  many.  Cocoa  is 
sustaining  and  digestible,  and  has  no  objectionable  effects. 
It  would  be  a  public  boon  if  some  houses  on  favorite  bicycle 
routes  would  set  up  something  akin  to  the  old-fashioned 
chocolate-houses  ;  for  the  autumn  is-  bringing  out  the  fact 
that  bicycle-riders  have  too  often  drunk  of  contaminated 
wells  and  are  paying  the  penalty  in  typhoid.  Cocoa,  having 
been  boiled,  would  not  contain  deadly  microbes. 
m  •  ^ 

The  Rothschilds  have  defied  the  doctrine  of  the  scientists, 
who  have  forbidden  the  marriage  of  relatives  on  the  ground 
that  it  debilitates  a  race.  A  Rothschild  generally  looks 
among  his  cousins  for  a  wife  ;  uncles  have  married  nieces, 
nephews  have  married  aunts. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

King  Chulalongkorn  of  Siam  takes  home  With  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  of  Oxford  University. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  has  declined  th» 
call  from  a  Presbyterian  church  in  London  and  will  remain 
in  Liverpool. 

Embassador  John  Hay  will  start  on  his  proposed  Nile 
journey  about  the  middle  of  January  and  will  be  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Senator  Allison  was  requested  to  present  a  prominent, 
though  uncouth,  Iowa  editor  to  the  President,  but  said, 
frankly:  "I  won't  present  you  to  anybody  until  you  cut 
your  hair." 

Lady  Millais,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Millais,  the  late 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  seriously  ill  with  cancer 
of  the  throat,  the  same  disease  that  caused  the  death  of 
her  husband. 

Justice  Horace  Gray,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  will  be  privileged  to  retire  next  March,  when  he  will 
reach  the  age  of  seventy  ;  but  as  he  is  in  vigorous  health,  he 
will  probably  continue  in  active  service. 

President  Cleveland  could  not  dictate  any  matter  which 
required  consecutive  thought,  and  always  wrote  his  messages 
entirely.  President  McKinley,  however,  can  take  a  half- 
hour  now  and  then  from  his  duties  and  dictate  his  messages 
and  correspondence  to  a  stenographer. 

Hoke  Smith  discharged  all  of  the  negro  carriers  of  his 
paper,  the  Atlanta  Journal,  not  long  ago,  and  refuses  to  sell 
to  negro  dealers.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  negroes  re- 
fused to  be  vaccinated  and  Mr.  Smith  feared  that  they  would 
be  the  distributors  of  small-pox  as  well  as  of  papers. 

Carl  Meyer,  who  has  been  the  right-hand  man  of  the 
Rothschilds'  London  house  for  many  years,  has  announced 
that  he  is  soon  to  retire,  alleging  ill  health  as  a  reason.  But 
men  in  the  "city"  say  that  he  has  been  offered  a  partner- 
ship in  another  house.  His  salary  from  the  Rothschilds  was 
forty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Speaker  Reed  is  in  his  old  form  once  more.  A  member 
of  the  House  recently  asked  recognition  to  call  up  a 
measure,  adding,  to  show  its  worthiness,  that  "  it  had  passed 
the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  voice."  "  That,"  drawled 
Mr.  Reed,  "would  seem  to  be  the  very  best  of  reasons  why 
it  should  not  pass  the  House." 

Mr.  Swinburne  left  Oxford  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
takes  a  pride  in  avowing  his  illiteracy.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  Greek  and  French.  He 
grows  more  eccentric  with  his  waxing  years,  now  approach- 
ing threescore-and-ten,  lives  near  London  but  is  almost 
never  seen  in  society,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  children. 

Professor  Mommsen,  of  Berlin,  who  has  just  celebrated 
his  eightieth  birthday,  is  very  absent-minded.  On  one 
occasion  his  little  son  was  traveling  in  a  tram-car  from  his 
home  to  Charlottenburg.  Mommsen,  sunk  in  abstraction, 
failed  to  recognize  the  boy,  told  him  not  to  make  so  much 
noise  in  a  public  tram-car,  and  finished  by  asking  his 
name. 

There  recently  arrived  in  Christiania  a  German  circus 
called  Le  Cirque  du  Nord,  at  which  a  clown  impersonated 
Dr.  Ibsen  in  a  very  funny  manner.  The  great  pessimist 
strongly  objected  to  this  "  violation  of  individuality,"  and 
got  more  than  one  editor  to  protest  in  his  name,  but  it  was 
without  avail,  and  crowds  still  visited  the  Cirque  du  Nord  to 
see  the  pseudo-Ibsen. 

Apropos  of  the  rumor  that  a  prominent  London  manager 
is  to  produce  a  play  by  Oscar  Wilde  under  a  thinly  veiled 
pseudonym,  the  St.  James's  Gazette  says  that  "this  drama- 
tist's career  at  respectable  London  play-houses  must  be 
considered  closed."  A  Paris  manager,  however,  has  al- 
ready announced  that  a  play  written  in  French  by  Wilde 
will  shortly  be  produced. 

Lieutenant  Winston  Churchill,  son  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Randolph  Churchill  and  grandson  of  the  late  Leonard 
Jerome,  who  is  now  acting  as  war  correspondent  of  ihe 
London  Telegraph  in  India,  visited  Cuba  in  1895  and 
watched  the  operations  of  the  Spanish  troops  against  the  in- 
surgents, and  was  decorated  by  the  Spanish  Government 
with  the  Red  Cross  of  Military  Merit. 

Librarian  Spofford  has  been  vindicated  completely  by  the 
finding  of  a  big  batch  of  postal  money-orders  and  checks 
which  covers  the  amount  of  the  deficit  discovered  in  his 
accounts  some  lime  ago.  It  was  generally  agreed  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Spoffoid's  shortage  was  due  to  carelessness, 
and  there  was  no  prosecution,  as  Mr.  Spofford  paid  the 
money  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  currency,  checks,  and 
postal  orders,  some  of  them  datirfg  as  far  back  as  1S70,  and 
for  amounts  ranging  from  one  dollar  up  to  several  hundred 
dollars,  have  been  found  in  a  drawer  in  Mr.  Spofford's 
private  desk,  and  the  money  has  now  been  restored  to 
him. 

Undoubtedly  Mme.  du  Bos  d'Elbhecq  is  the  oldest  living 
woman  who  supports  herself  by  her  pen.  She  is  ninety- 
nine  years  old,  and  has  outlived  husband,  son,  grandchildren, 
and  friends,  and  is  now  living  in  a  convent  at  Angiers, 
France.  Mme.  du  Bos  d'Elbhecq  is  a  prolific  authoress. 
A  list  of  her  books  would  fill  a  column  of  a  large  news- 
paper. Some  of  these  were  highly  successful,  and  "  Le 
Pere  Fargeau"  still  sells.  Her  handwriting  remains  firm 
and  legible  ;  and  the  works  which  she  now  produces  are 
read  chiefly  by  the  peasants  and  country  folks.  She  began 
to  work  for  the  printers  at  the  age  of  twenty,  that  is  seventy- 
nine  years  ago,  and  her  life  ever  since  has  been  a  regular 
one.  She  has  never  been  very  poor  and  never  very  well  off. 
She  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  de 
Lettres  fifty-three  years  ago. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  27,  1897. 


ELIXIR    BENEDICTINE. 


How  the  Fa-nous  Liqueur  was  Discovered  by  the  Carthusian  Friars. 


[The  recent  death  of  Alphonse  Daudet  will  render  interesting  the  re- 
printing of  one  of  his  striking  short  stories.     This  is  one  that  is  little 
known  in  English.     Many  of  his  stories  have  been  printed  over  and 
over  a^ain.  different  versions  having  been  made  bv  different  translators,  j 
But  this  story  we  do  not  recall  ever  to  have  seen  in  English  until  it  was  ' 
prepared  for  the  Argonaut.     It  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  lighter  I 
manner  of  Daudet.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  an  adaptation  rather 
than  a  translation.     The  spirit  of  the  original  has  been  aimed  at  rather 
than  a  bald  and  literal  reproduction. — Eds.] 

Many  years  ago  the  good  friars  of  the  now  famous  mon- 
astery of  Fecampe  had  fallen  into  sorry  straits  Poverty 
had  descended  upon  them  like  a  pall  The  lofty  bell-tower 
was  showing  signs  of  decay  ;  grass  was  growing  in  the 
cloister-yard';  the  carven  saints  were  crumbling  in  their 
niches  ;  the  stained-glass  windows  were  broken  ;  the  doors 
were  falling  from  their  hinges.  The  winds  of  heaven,  blow- 
ing whithersoever  they  listed,  swept  through  the  chapel,  ex- 
tinguishing the  candles  upon  the  once  grand  altar,  and 
tousling  the  good  father's  vestments.  But,  alack !  what 
most  afflicted  the  worthy  friars  was  their  bell,  or  rather  their 
loss  of  it,  for  it  had  been  sold.  Silent  was  the  steeple  ;  ihey 
were  called  to  matins  by  beating  a  bit  of  wood  upon  the  wall. 

Poor  Benedictines  !  To  see  them  filing  along  in  proces- 
sion on  Corpus-Christi  Day  would  have  moved  you.  A  diet 
of  melons  and  lemons  had  much  altered  their  sometime  rubi- 
cund visages,  and  pale  were  the  faces  framed  in  their  shabby 
cowls.  And  then  there  was  the  poor  abbot,  his  head  hang- 
ing upon  his  breast.  He  was  stricken  with  shame  thus  to 
show  to  the  world  his  tarnished  cross  and  worm-eaten  mitre. 
To  such  a  point  had  their  destitution  arrived  that  the  fathers 
sometimes  thought  of  quitting  the  monastery,  and  going 
forth  into  the  rude  world  to  buffet  with  its  waves. 

So  one  day  a  council  was  held,  to  discuss  this  grave  ques- 
tion. To  the  astonishment  of  all,  Friar  Peter  demanded  a 
voice.  Now  Peter  was  a  good,  simple  fellow,  whose  func- 
tions were  not  of  an  exalted  nature  :  they  consisted  in  driv- 
ing to  pasture  two  emaciated  cows,  the  remnant  of  the  once 
numerous  flocks  and  herds.  He  had  been  left  alone  in  the 
world  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  by  the  death  of  an  old  aunt, 
called  Mother  Begon,  whom  the  peasants  had  considered  a 
witch.  The  monks  had  taken  him,  instilled  as  much  educa- 
tion into  him  as  his  thick  skull  would  allow,  and  finally  made 
a  friar  of  him.  He  was  a  fervent  Christian,  was  Friar  Peter, 
and  when  he  scourged  himself  for  a  penance  his  robust  arm 
made  it  no  child's  play. 

Well,  Friar  Peter  entered  the  council  chamber,  fumbling 
at  his  humble  rosary,  made  of  olive-pits.  When  he  made 
his  awkward  bow,  all  the  monks  laughed,  and  even  the 
abbot  smiled.  But  Friar  Peter  was  used  to  it,  and  his  feel- 
ings were  not  hurt. 

"  Reverend  father  and  brothers,"  said  he  with  a  simple 
smile,  "  I  think  I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  to  save  us  from  our 
troubles.  You  all  remember  my  old  aunt,  Mother  Begon. 
(May  she  pass  through  purgatory,  poor  soul !  She  used  to 
sing  wicked  songs  after  dinner. )  Well,  Mother  Begon 
knew  more  about  herbs  and  simples  than  any  woman  that 
I  ever  saw.  Some  time  before  she  died,  she  made  the  most 
delicious  cordial  that  ever  was  mixed,  just  by  taking  five  or 
six  of  the  herbs  that  grow  on  the  mountains  back  of  us. 
That's  many  a  long  year  ago  ;  but  I  think  that,  with  the  aid 
of  Saint  Augustine,  and  the  permission  of  our  reverend 
abbot,  I  could  succeed  in  finding  the  herbs  and  mixing  the 
mysterious  elixir.  All  we'd  have  to  do  then  would  be  to  put 
it  in  bottles  and  sell  it,  like  our  brethren  of  La  Grande  Char- 
treuse and  of  the  Trappist  monastery.  Thus  the  community 
would  be  gradually  enriched  and " 

He  did  not  have  time  to  finish.  The  abbot  flung  himself 
into  Peter's  arms.  The  other  monks  struggled  to  kiss  his 
hands.  Friar  Anselm,  the  keeper  of  the  disused  money- 
chest,  was  more  moved  than  any  of  the  rest.  He  knelt  with 
much  respect,  and  kissed  the  ragged  hem  of  Peter's  shabby 
frock.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  council  was  calmed, 
but  when  this  was  done,  it  was  decided  that  Peter  should 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  search  for  the  marvelous  elixir. 
The  care  of  the  herd  of  two  cows  was  formally  turned  over 
to  Friar  Hieronymus. 


How  did  Friar  Peter  succeed  in  his  search  ?  What  vigils, 
what  efforts  did  it  cost  him?  History  sayeth  not.  But  one 
thing  history  does  say — that  in  six  months'  time  the  Elixir 
Benedictine  was  known  through  all  the  country  round. 
Never  a  sideboard  was  there  that  did  not  have  one  of  the 
squatty  little  flasks  with  the  "  D.  O.  M."  emblazoned  on  its 
sides. 

And  the  monastery  ?  Ah,  the  community  became  rich. 
Thanks  to  the  famous  elixir,  the  bell-tower  was  repaired  ;  a 
new  mitre  was  purchased  for  the  abbot ;  the  very  finest 
thing  in  stained  windows  was  procured.  And  as  for  the 
missing  bell,  why  when  Easter  morn  arrived,  a  whole  chime 
of  bells  greeted  it  with  a  merry  caroL 

As  for  Friar  Peter,  the  awkward  fellow  who  had  been  the 
butt  of  the  monastery,  he  had  disappeared.  There  was  a 
certain  "  Reverend  Father  Peter,"  whom  every  one  treated 
with  great  respect,  and  who  lived  much  apart  fr  *n  the 
others.  All  day  long  he  was  at  work  in  his  distillery,  while 
a  score  of  monks  scoured  the  mountains  in  search  of  herbs 
for  him.  This  distillery — which  no  one  except  Peter  had  the 
right  to  enter — was  in  an  old  and  ruined  chapel,  situated  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  garden.  It  had  been  so  long  aban- 
doned before  Peter  occupied  it,  that  the  worthy  friars  looked 
on  it  with  some  little  superstitious  fear.  Even  after  he  was 
there  they  did  not  entirely  lose  this  feeling  ;  and  if  occasion- 
ally some  headstrong  monkling  would  clamber  up  the  vines 
leading  to  the  window,  right  soon  would  he  descend.  For 
Father  Peter,  with  his  long  beard,  looked  like  a  necromancer 
as  he  stooped  over  his  curious  vessels,  gauge  in  hand  ;  and 
then  all  around  him  there  were  gigantic  alembics,  serpentine 
tubes  of  crystal,  and  all  sorts  of  uncanny  things. 

When  evening  fell,  and  the  "  Angelus  "  pealed  forth  from 
fh:.  gTeat  bell  in  the  tower,  Father   Peter  would  quit  his  cten 


and  repair  to  the  chapel  for  evening  prayer.  You  should 
have  seen  the  monks  range  up  in  line  to  allow  him  to  pass  ; 
how  they  would  whisper  one  to  the  other  as  "the  man  with 
the  secret"  went  by.  Why,  even  the  abbot  himself  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  deference.  And  Father  Peter,  as  he 
glanced  around  him,  and  saw  the  new  frocks  of  the  monks  ; 
the  new  weathercock  upon  the  steeple  ;  as  he  heard  the 
sound  of  the  new  bell ;  as  he  gazed  upon  the  newly  fitted 
altar — alas  !  Father  Peter  was  filled  with  pride,  and  was 
wont  to  murmur  to  himself :  "  Aha !  it  is  to  me  that  they 
owe  all  this  !  " 

But  pride  goeth  before  a  fall.  The  good  man  was  pun- 
ished— you  will  soon  see  how. 

One  evening  the  vesper  service  had  begun  when  Father 
Peter  arrived.  He  seemed  much  agitated  ;  his  face  was 
flushed,  and  his  three-cornered  cap  put  on  awry.  Instead  of 
dipping  his  fingers  into  the  holy  water  at  the  door,  he  thrust 
his  arm  in  up  to  the  elbow.  At  first  the  worthy  friars  thought 
it  was  emotion  at  his  tardiness  ;  but  when  they  saw  him 
make  a  genuflexion  to  the  organ  instead  of  to  the  altar,  wander 
around  the  chapel  for  five  minutes  before  finding  his  stall, 
and  finally  seat  himself,  with  a  multitude  of  bows  to  right 
and  left,  and  an  expression  of  beatific  repose,  a  murmur  of 
astonishment  ran  around  the  chapel.  Twice  did  the  abbot 
rap  upon  the  stone  floor  with  his  great  cross  before  silence 
was  restored. 

From   the  choir  the  psalms  continued   to  peal  forth,  but 
from  the  body  of  the  chapel  the  responses  were  somewhat 
feeble.     Everybody  was  watching  Father  Peter.     Suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  In  exitu  Israel  de  sEgypto^  that  good  father 
put  his  heels  upon  the  stall  in  front  of  him,  and,  with  a  voice 
that  made  the  windows  rattle,  thundered  forth  : 
"  Oh.  give  me  a  flagon  of  Gascon  wine. 
A  roasted  capon,  so  brown  and  fine, 
A  girl  on  my  knee,  with  her  lips  near  mine, 
Ri-too  rul-loo-rul-Iay  ! 
Ri-too  rul-loo, 
Ri-too-rul-Ioo. 
Ri-too-rul-loo- nil-lay  !  " 

The  utmost  consternation  prevailed.     All  the  monks  rose 
to  their  feet.     The  abbot  gazed  upon  Father  Peter,  and  said  : 
"  Verily,   our   brother  is  possessed  of   a  demon.      Bear 
him  away." 

Two  athletic  monks  endeavored  to  lead  Friar  Peter  with- 
out, but  he  vigorously  resisted,  and  before  they  reached  the 
door  the  movement  degenerated  into  a  scuffle.  And  when, 
finally,  they  succeeded  in  getting  him  outside  the  chapel, 
the  refrain  of  his  strange  chant  was  borne  back  to  the  pious 
ears  within  :  "  Ri-too-rul-loo-rul-lay." 

******* 
The  next  morning  the  unfortunate  Father  Peter  was  in  the 
abbot's  oratory,  confessing  his  fault  with  streaming  eyes. 

"Ah,  holy  father,"  said  be,  "it  was  that  accursed  elixir, 
which  took  me  unaware." 

The  good  abbot  was  moved  by  his  grief. 
"Come,  come,  Father  Peter,"  said  he,  "nevermind — this 
scandal  will  be  forgotten.  It  wasn't  so  very  bad,  after  all  It's 
true  that  song  of  yours  was  a  little — ah — hum — hum — well, 
I  only  hope  the  novices  didn't  hear  it.  Now  let  us  see  how 
the  mischief  came  about.  It  was  in  testing  the  elixir,  I 
suppose — your  hand  was  a  little  heavy  in  pouring.  Well, 
well — you  have  been  the  victim  of  your  invention,  like  other 
inventors  before  you.  Now,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
you  should  test  it  upon  yourself?" 

"  Unforiunately  yes,  reverend  father.  The  gauge  gives 
me  the  amount  of  alcohol,  but  for  the  fine,  velvety  taste  I 
have  to  rely  on  my  tongue." 

u  Hum,  hum.  Let  us  see.  Now  let  me  ask  you  some- 
thing else.  When  you  are  thus  compelled  to  taste  the  elixir, 
do  you  take  pleasure  in  it  ?  " 

"Alas,  yes,  reverend  father,"  replied  Peter,  reddening  to 
his  ears.  "  For  the  last  two  evenings  I  think  that  the  demon 
has  tempted  me,  because  I  find  myself  at  it  all  the  time.  I 
have  about  concluded  to  give  up  tasting  it,  and  to  rely  only 
on  the  gauge.  What  matters  it  if  the  liqueur  is  not  so  ex- 
quisitely velvety,  when  my  soul  is  in  dan " 

"  Beware  what  you  do,  Brother  Peter,"  interrupted  the 
abbot,  solemnly  ;  "  we  must  not  dissatisfy  the  customers. 
Now,  mark  me  —  this  is  what  you  must  do  :  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  are  enough  to  test  it,  are  they  not  ?  Well,  con- 
fine yourself  to  that.  The  devil  will  be  very  keen  if  he 
catches  you  with  that  quantity  ;  and  besides,  in  order  to 
avoid  accidents,  I  will  excuse  you  from  service  in  the  chapel 
You  can  say  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  distil- 
lery. And  now  go  in  peace,  Brother  Peter  —  and  count 
your  drops." 

******* 
During  the  day-time  all  went  well  with  Father  Peter.    But 
at  sunset,  when  he  would  go  from  vessel  to   vessel,  testing 
the  wondrous  elixir,  his  martyrdom  began. 

"Seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty "     The  drops 

fell  slowly  into  the  goblet.  As  for  the  twenty,  the  friar  took 
them  without  pleasure.  But  the  twenty  -  first  —  ah,  that 
tw  ty-first  drop  !  He  couldn't  help  thinking  of  it.  So  he 
■  ad  go  to  the  end  of  his  laboratory  and  plunge  himself 
into  paternosters.  But  the  fumes  followed  him,  and  floated 
around  his  heaven-directed  nose.  Ah,  poor  Father  Peter  ! 
He  would  go  and  lake  another  drop — and  then  another — 
and  still  another  ;  and  then  he  would  fall  into  his  big  elbow- 
chair  and  take  it  by  goblets,  saying  to  himself,  with  fatuous 
remorse  :  "  Ah,  I  am  damning  myself — I  shall  go  to  hell !  "■ 
And  then  Mother  Begon's  wicked  songs  would  come  to  his 
memory,  and  "  Ri-too-ral-lay  "  would  ring  through  the  old 
chapeL     Poor,  poor  Father  Peter  ! 

*  *  *  *  *  *  ^ 

But  all  this  time  the  monastery  was  crowded  with  orders. 
Scarcely  were  there  friars  enough  to  bottle  the  elixir,  to  label 
it,  to  pack  it,  to  carry  it  to  market.  It  is  true  that  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Lord  suffered  a  little,  perhaps,  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there. 

Well,  one  morning  Friar  Anselm  was  reading  to  the 
council  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year.  A  goodly  sum  was 
to  be  stored  away  in  the  money-chest,  and  smiles  wreathed 


the  jolly  faces  of  the  friars.     But  a  noise  was  heard.     Friar 
Peter  rushed  into  the  council-chamber  and  said  : 

"  It's  all  over.  I  won't  make  any  more  elixir.  Give  me 
back  my  cows." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Father  Peter?"  demanded  the 
abbot. 

"The  matter?"  cried  Father  Peter,  with  wild  eyes. 
"  The  matter  is  that  I  am  preparing  an  eternity  of  flames, 
demons,  and  pitchforks  for  myself.  The  matter  is  that  I 
get  drunk.     The  matter  is  that  my  soul  will  be  lost !  " 

"  But  I  told  you  to  count  your  drops." 

"My  drops?  My  bottles,  you  mean;  for  1  put  away 
three  every  night  now.  No,  no,  brethren  ;  get  somebody 
else  to  make  the  elixir.  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it." 

"  But  you  will  ruin  us  !  "  cried  Friar  Anselm. 

"  Would  you  have  me  damn  myself?" 

The  abbot  rose.  "  My  children,"  said  he,  extending  a 
white  hand  on  which  shone  the  pastoral  ring,  "we  can 
arrange  this.  My  son,"  turning  to  Friar  Peter,  "  it  is  only 
at  nightfall  that  you  are  tempted  ?  " 

"Only  at  even-song,  reverend  father." 

"  Re-assure  yourself,  then.  Every  evening,  hereafter, 
when  the  evening  prayers  are  said,  we  shall  offer  up  for  your 
benefit  the  prayer  of  Saint  Augustine.  To  this,  as  you 
know,  plenary  indulgence  is  attached.  Whatever  happens, 
you  are  safe — it  grants  full  absolution  during  the  commission 
of  the  sin." 

"Heaven  bless  you,  reverend  father,"  said  Father  Peter, 
"you  have  saved  me  from  damnation,"  and  light-hearted  as 
a  bird  he  returned  to  his  distillery. 

And  so  it  was.  Every  evening  thereafter,  the  officiating 
brother  would  not  fail  to  say  :  "  Let  us  pray  for  our  poor 
brother  Peter,  who  is  sacrificing  his  soul  to  the  interests  of 
the  community.     Oremus,  Domine " 

And  through  the  chapel  windows,  floating  on  the  evening 
breeze,  would  come  the  sound  of  unhallowed  revelry  : 
"  Oh,  gi'me  a  flagon  o'  Gascon  wine, 
A  roast  [hie]  capon,  so  br-own  'n'  fine, 
A  girl  on  my  knee,  [hie]  her  lips  [hie]  near  mine, 
Ri-too- rul-loo- nil -lay  !  " 

It  was  our  friend  Friar  Peter,  chanting  his  vesper  song. 
Alphonse  Daudet. 


LATE    VERSE. 


Elusion. 

Where  shall  I  find  thee.  Joy  ?  by  what  great  marge 

With  the  strong  seas  exuhing?  on  what  peaks 

Rapt  ?  or  astray  within  what  forest  bourn. 

Thy  light  hands  parting  the  resilient  boughs  ? 

Hast  thou  no  answer  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  in  mine  own  breast 

Except  unsought  tbou  spring,  though  I  go  forth 

And  tease  the  waves  for  news  of  thee,  and  make 

Importunate  inquisition  of  the  woods 

If  thou  didst  pass  that  way,  I  shall  but  find 

The  brief  print  of  thy  footfall  on  sere  leaves 

And  the  salt  brink,  and  woo  thy  touch  in  vain. 

—  William  Watson  in  Literature. 


In  Ambush. 
Down  in  the  dark  by  the  reeds  and  the  river. 

I  watch  till  your  window's  star  grows  bright, 
See  the  first  faint  gleam  tremble  and  quiver, 

Grow  and  take  shape  in  a  steady  light  ; 
The  pear-tree  blossom  with  dainty  shadow 

Across  your  blind  draws  a  pattern  fine. 
I  watch  by  the  river,  down  in  the  meadow. 

Oh.  would  that  that  shadow  were  crossed  by  mine. 
If  I  should  clamber,  the  pear-tree  aiding, 

Tap  at  your  window,  beseech  your  grace. 
Ah.  would  you  lean  through  the  pear-tree's  shading. 

Lend  me  your  fingers,  show  me  your  face  ? 
Vainly  I  weave  such  a  dream  as  that  is, 

Vainly  your  window  beckons  and  glows  ; 
Another  hand  will  besiege  your  lattice, 

Another  climber  your  pear-tree  knows. 
I  watch  you  lean  through  the  bloom  above  him, 

Reach  him  your  hand  by  the  window  bar  ; 
Ah,  never  give  him  your  lips,  if  you  love  him. 

Lest  he  should  teach  you  what  kisses  are. 
Pray  the  good  angels  to  guard  your  pillow, 

Lily  of  whiteness,  my  soul,  my  queen, 
Lest  I  should  creep  from  my  sheltering  willow, 

Lest  I  should  teach  him  what  death  may  mean ! 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

In  a  Mountain  Lamasery. 
(a  sonnet  sequence.) 
Gilt  Buddha,  with  the  heavy-lidden  eyes. 

Whose  glances  seem  hypnotically  jailed 
By  walls  of  an  unconscious  paradise, 

Tell  me,  how  many  moons  have  glowed  and  paled 
Since  in  thy  Mongol  face  at  length  was  lost 

All  trace  of  Prince  Siddartha's  lineaments? 
How  long,  O  placid  mystic,  since  thou  wast 

Carved  in  thy  convert's  image,  and  the  scents 
Of  Ind  upon  thine  altar  were  replaced 

With  sandal-powder,  milled  beside  the  brooks 
That  else  adown  the  Lu  Shan  rush  to  waste? 

Thou  wilt  not  answer,  but  the  ancient  rooks 
That  nest  out  in  the  cedar  at  thy  gate 
Are  cursing  me  as  unregenerate ! 
Alas,  1  fear  thy  bent  and  wheezy  bonze 

Is  not  a  ritualist  ;  he  offered  me 
For  copper  coin  the  candlesticks  of  bronze 
And  curtain  from  thy  shrine  of  filagree. 
Nay,  dare  I  whisper  it  ? — but  thou  shouldst  know — 

He  hinted  that  he  might  restore  thyself 
For  thirty  silver  shoes  !     Quoth  I,  "  Not  so  ; 

They  who  have  bartered  gods  for  petty  pelf 
Did  never  prosper  !  "     Then  he  smote  the  gong 

That  hung  beside  us  and  so  summoned  thee 
To  hear  his  orisons  and  even-seng. 

The  sacred  birds  still  scolded  from  their  tree, 
As  through  the  quaint  and  lonely  temple's  gloom 
Ebbed  into  silence  that  deep,  brazen  boom. 

0  drowsy  deity  in  lacquered  shrine, 
Thou  art  a  symbol  of  the  lassitude 

That  over  all  things  human  and  divine 
In  this  embalmed  antiquity  doth  brood  ! 

1  see  afar  the  Yangtse's  saffron  sash 

And  hear  the  grinder-locust  chiseling  ; 
Gay  orioles  among  the  thickets  flash, 

Throughout  the  dark  and  mossy  glen  there  ring 
Mute  melodies  in  perfume  from  the  bells 

Of  golden  ylang-ylang,  in  whose  vent 
Linger  old  Wonderland's  illusive  spells 

And  that  vague  glamour  of  the  Orient 
Which  fadeth  like  dream-roses  from  our  ken, 
As  we  approach  the  sordid  hives  of  men. 

— Griswald  Dichter  in  the  Independent. 


December  27,  1897. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Spears's  "History  of  Our  Navy." 
"  The  History  of  Oar  Navy,"  by  John  R.  Spears, 
is  a  work  of  great  historical  importance.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  book,  giving,  with  due  attention  to  detail, 
the  proud  record  of  the  American  navy  from  the  time 
when  our  revolutionist  fathers  first  sent  warships  to 
sea  "at  the  expense  of  the  Continent "  down  to  the 
launch  of  our  latest  battle-ship.  It  is  a  thrilling  re- 
cital of  brilliant  achievements  and  heroic  deeds,  with 
practical  matters  so  interestingly  handled  that  the 
story  is  nowhere  tedious.  The  work  brings  out  the 
lessons  of  the  past  and  impresses  the  reader  with  the 
facts  of  the  present  and  probable  necessities  of  the 
future.  It  will  doubtless  attain  to  a  wide  popularity 
afloat  and  ashore.  The  text  is  illustrated  with  more 
than  four  hundred  pictures,  maps,  and  diagrams. 

Published  in  four  volumes  by  Charles  Scribncr's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $8.00. 


A  Tale  of  the  Christ. 

"  Lazarus  :  A  Tale  of  the  World's  Great  Miracle" 
is  a  story  more  notable  for  its  authorship  than  its  in- 
trinsic interest.  It  is  a  story  of  Christ  with  Lazarus 
and  his  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha,  as  the  central  fig- 
ures, and  a  perusal  of  it  emphasizes  the  wisdom  of 
the  early  chroniclers  in  not  making  too  human  their 
narratives  of  Christ's  life.  "Lazarus"  is  signed  by 
the  pseudonym  "  Lucas  Cleve,"  behind  which  is  con- 
cealed the  identity  of  Miss  Georgiana  Wolff,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Henry  Druramond  Wolff,  English  em- 
bassador at  Madrid.  She  is  descended  from  Horace 
Walpole  and  Robert  Walpole,  George  the  First's 
prime  minister,  and  is  herself  a  distinguished  traveler 
and  linguist. 

Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Garden  of  the  East. 
An  entertaining  book  of  travel  by  Eliza  Ruhamah 
Scidmore  has  been  issued  under  the  title  of  "Java  : 
The  Garden  of  the  East."  Some  of  the  chapters 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine,  and 
those  who  read  them  there  will  be  glad  to  see  them 
again  in  this  book,  with  the  additional  chapters  on 
other  features  of  Javanese  life.  Miss  Scidmore's 
travels  have  covered  pretty  much  the  whole  island, 
and  she  has  given  a  sprightly  account  of  what  at- 
tracted her  attention  during  her  journey.  Particu- 
larly interesting  are  the  portions  which  treat  of  the 
coffee  and  tea  plantations.     The  book  is  copiously 

illustrated. 
Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.50.  _ 

Hume's  Life  of  Raleigh. 

"  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  "  is  the  first  name  to  lend  its 
lustre  to  the  Builders  of  Great  Britain  Series.  It  is 
by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  The  series  is  being  pro- 
duced under  the  editorship  of  H.  F.  Wilson,  M.  A., 
of  Cambridge  University.  This  book  surveys  in  de- 
tail the  adventurous  life  of  the  remarkable  Eliza- 
bethan, and  brings  out  the  significance  of  his  career 
as  identified  with  the  expansion  of  British  dominion. 
It  was  Ralegh,  or  Raleigh,  who  first  conceived  the 
British  colonial  idea  and  who  founded  the  first  En- 
glish settlements  in  America.  Where  he  led,  others 
followed,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  the  enterprise 
and  energy  of  this  picturesque  but  substantial  ad- 
venturer that  the  domination  of  English  blood  was 
planted  so  firmly  on  our  continent. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York 


Estimates  of  Famous  Men. 

"  Literary  Statesmen  and  Others,"    by 
Hapgood,  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  no  □ 
from  a  distance,"    but    nevertheless    very    i 
measured  by    the    author.     Lord    Rosebery,   Jo:  r, 
Morley,  Mr.  Balfour,  Stendhal,  Merimee  as  a  critic, 
and  Henry   James  are  discussed  ;    and  additional 
chapters  are  given  to  ' '  American  Art  Criticism  "  and 
"  American  Cosmopolitanism." 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,   Chicago; 
price,  $1.50. 

Harper's  for  January. 
The  leading  article  in  the  January  Harper's  will  be 
the  first  installment  of  Henry  Seton  Merriman's  story 
of  London  and  The  Hague,  "  Roden's  Corner." 
Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  will  contribute  "  The 
King  of  Beaver,"  portrayirig  the  baleful  force  of 
character  of  a  Mormon  elder.  In  "A  Group  of 
Players,"  Laurence  Huttou  will  give  an  intimate 
view  of  Booth,  Barrett,  Wallack,  Montague,  Flor- 
ence, and  McCulloch.  Octave  Thanet  will  describe 
amateur  poultry  farming  in  "The  Blazing  Hen- 
Coop."  "  Frescoes  of  Runkelstein,"  by  W.  D.  Mc- 
Crackan,  repeats  the  story  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  as 
told  by  a  fourteenth  -  century  painter.  ' '  Mar- 
grave, Bachelor,"  by  Clara  Maynard  Parker, 
will  be  a  sympathetic  romance  of  middle  life. 
Other  stories  in  the  number  will  be:  "The  Sixth 
Sense,"  by  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe  ;  "  Massai's 
Crooked  Trail,"  written  and  illustrated  by  Frederic 
Remington  ;  "  Between  the  Lines  at  Stone  River," 
by  Captain  F.  A.  Milchel  :  "A  Holiday  Episode." 
by  John  C.  Ochiltree  ;  and  "Journalism  at  Tucker's 
Gulch,"  by  Hayden  Carruth.  In  an  allele  on 
"  Stuttgart,"  Elise  J.  Allen  will  describe  life  in  Ger- 
many in  the  Middle  Ages.  J.  A.  Wheelock.  editor 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  will  describe  "The 
V      "    ■*  "'    -,,: —■-■ *:^r  m  :e.    Charles 


Dudley  Warner  will  have  an  article  on  Tennyson  in 

the  Editor's  Study. 

^ 

Personal  an'd   Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  popular  demand  for  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
posthumous  romance,   "St.   Ives,"  has  in  a  month 
caused  the  publishers  to  issue  several  editions,  ag- 
gregating fifteen  thousand  copies. 

The  January  number  of  Harper's  Round  Table 
contains  the*  first  installment  of  an  important  serial 
story  by  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson.  The  title  of  the 
story  is  "The  Adventurers."  Its  interest,  we  are 
told,  centres  round  an  old  castle  in  Wales,  and  its 
theme  is  the  search  for  hidden  treasure. 

Mr.  Barrie's  sequel  to  his  "  Sentimental  Tommy" 
is  to  be  called  "  Celebrated  Tommy." 

Fernand  Xau,  who  has  been  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Paris  Journal,  has  accepted  the  management 
also  of  the  Gil  Bias,  and  will  conduct  both  journals 
The  business  management  of  both  these  newspapers 
will  also  be  the  same  in  future. 

A  writer,  signing  himself  "An  Hussar,"  has  just 
been  unburdening  himself  on  the  subject  of  "Soldiers 
Three"  and  the  "Barrack-Room  Ballads."  Mr. 
Kipling  has  succeeded,  he  says,  in  a  task  that  acts  of 
Parliament  have  failed  in — namely,  in  making  the 
queen's  uniform  respected.  The  story-teller's  com- 
mand of  technique,  he  goes  on,  is  almost  perfect : 

"  There  is  a  glaring  instance  of  error  in  one  ballad 
that  the  soldier  at  once  detects,  but,  with  this  one  ex- 
ception, I  have  never  met  the  soldier  who  could  find 
any  fault  with  his  local  color,  nor  can  I  myself.  And 
his  command  of  sailoring  technicalities  is,  I  have 
learned,  just  as  perfect.  A  marine  engineer  to  whom 
I  read  '  McAndrew's  Hymn '  said,  after  I  had  con- 
cluded :  '  The  man  who  wrote  that  has  done  his 
graft  in  the  stoke-hole  and  the  engine-room.  Lord  1 
to  think  a  chap  could  write  poetry  on  my  engines  ! '  " 

Buxton  Forman  has  finished  a  work  which  aims  at 
being  a  complete  account  of  the  doings  of  William 
Morris  in  literature.  It  will  shortly  be  published 
under  the  title  "The  Books  of  William  Morris." 
We  are  to  have  a  connected  narrative  of  Morris's 
several  appearances  in  print,  as  poet,  romancis'., 
critic,  lecturer,  pamphleteer,  reformer,  and  authority 
on  the  arts  at  large. 

"  Totote,"  "  Gyp's  "  next  story,  is  to  be  illustrated 
by  one  hundred  photographs  from  nature,  represent- 
ing the  various  incidents  of  the  tale  just  as  drawings 
might. 

In  its  character  of  illustrated  quarterly,  the 
Book  has  ceased  to  exist.     If  further  volumes  are 
published  at  any  time,  it  is  intended  that  the  con- 
tributions shall  be  few  and  looger  than  before,  and 
there  will  be  no  illustrations. 

The  sixth  number  of  Literature  contains  ±  -print 
of  Rudyard  Kipling's  much  discussed  "  Recessional," 
which  first  appeared  in  the  London  Times. 

Mark  Twain's  new  humorous  story,  wbidi  he  is 
now  writing  in  Vienna,  is  to  go  to  a  Philadelphia 
magazine,  which  has  also  secir^a  F.  .' irion  Craw- 
ford's new  story,  a  tale  of  the  unreal,  with  the  strik- 
ingly uncanny  title  of  "  The  Dead  Smile." 

The  v.  orld  of  novel-writing  is  to  be  represented  at 
the  Klondike,  as  John  Mackie,  the  author  of  "  They 
That  Sit  in  Darkness, '  is  preparing  for  an  expedition 
to  that  region. 

^■ora  Ann:e  Steel  is  now  contemplating  a 
h:ch  the  events  are  to  take  place  at  Luck- 
3./.ed  for  India  to  look  over  the 
Do  -he  atmosphere  of  the  spot. 

:-thccmingbook  is  to  be  called 
.he  Y.'Drld,  and  Other  Poems."    The 
al  others  have  not  been  pub- 
-   '  .-  apDear  in  about  ten  days. 

A  note  recently  received  by  the  authorized  publish- 
ers of  Longfellow  s  works,  from  -Mice  M.  Longfellow, 
the  poet's  daughter,  throws  this  light  upon  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  Hiawatha  :  "  The  proruncia- 
tion  used  by  father  was  '  He-awa'tha,'  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  being  slighter  than  on  the  *wa,'  th;; 
'a' sounded  like 'a'  in  'mar,'  not  '  war,' as  some- 
times used.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  this  impressed 
on  the  public." 


WOMANLY  BEAUTY. 


How  to  Gain  It.     How  to  Retain  It. 


The  Races. 

All  indications  point  to  a  splendid  day's  sport  at 
the  Oakland  trac-  on  Saturday,  December  25th. 
The  fact  that  it  is  Christmas  Day  will  bring  out 
many  hundreds  of  pleasure- seekers,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  crowd  will  Le  even  greater  than  it  was  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  wht^  some  sixteen  thousand 
persons  attended  the  races.  The  California  Jockey 
Club  is  in  luck  in  having  these  holidays  fall  during 
its  meetings  at  the  Oakland  track,  but  the  good  fort- 
une is  deserved,  for  it  has  made  every  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort,  convenience,  and  pleasure  of  its 
patrons. 

The  scene  of  the  races  will  shift  nac:  to  the  Ingle- 
side  track  on  Monday,  December  27th,  when  the 
Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club  will  begin  a  fortnight's 
races.  There  will  be  five  or  more  eve. ts  every  day 
in  the  week,  except  on  Sundays,  the  fir  1  race  being 
run  at  two  p.  M.  sharp.  The  track  :,  easily  to  be 
reached  by  the  Southern  Pacific  train  which  start 
from  the  Third  Street  Station  at  twelve/orty-five  and 
one-fifteen  every  day,  returning  immediately  after  the 
last  races,  or  by  the  Kearny  and  Mission  Street  cars, 
which  run  direct  to  the  track. 


JOHN  V.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M..  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Clinical  Med- 
icine and  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  College  of  Philadelphia  ;  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  ;  Member  of  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish Medical  Associations;  Fellow  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  etc. 

Is  the  author  of  a  cciprelunswe  new  book  entitled: 

"  Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty." 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  subjects  from  its 
Table  of  Contents : 

The  General  Laws  of  Health  :  Physical 
beauty  dependent  on  their  observance — The 
spendthrift  tendency  as  to  health — Imprudence  in 
exercise — City-bred  and  country-bred — The  secret 
of  enjpyable  life. 

The  Source  of  Beauty  in  the  Fair  Sex — 
Causes  chiefly  concerned  in  producing  the  rel- 
ative beauty  of  the  fair  sex — Men  choose  the  best- 
favored — Women  the  sedulous  care  of  enlightened 
nations — Beauty- producing  prevalence  of  romantic 
love — The  influence  of  sexual  selection. 

The  Regulative  Law  of  Life  and  Growth — 
Evolution — Comparison  of  theories — History  of 
the  discussion. 

The  Evolution  of  the  American  Girl  — 
Dressing  for  adornment — Dressing  of  American 
women — Of  foreign  women — Modifying  fashions 
to  suit  forms — Beauty  of  American  women  com- 
pared with  Trench — Fifty  years  of  fashion — From 
simplicity  to  luxury— The  Countess  of  Jersey  on 
iraprover.ent  in  hygienic  practices — The  female 
form  —  4ts  proportions  —  Points  of  elegance  — 
Beaut/  of  the  boscm — Warning  against  quacks — 
Tigr  t  shoes  and  gloves — Tight-lacing — Blonde 
and  brunette  types  —  The  grace  of  Spanish 
wo  nen — Conditions  tending  to  make  American 
wemen  the  handsomest  type  of  the  world. 

Nature's  Evidence  of  the  Law  of  Life  and 

.  tb — The  relation  between  species — Effects  of 

sexual  selection  upon  animals — The  courting  of 

birds — Rare  case  of  the  female  courting  the  male — 

Nature's  relinquishment  of  unused  organs. 

Man's  Physical  Place  in  Nature — Educated 
man  and  the  savage — Likeness  to  the  anthropoid 
apes — Types  of  brain  conformation. 

The  Sentiment  of  the  Beautiful  —  Real 
physical  beauty — The  picturesque  a  new  sense  of 
beauty — The  picturesque  distinguished  from  the 
ideally  beautiful. 

The  Effect  of  Environment  and  Training  on 
the  physique — Comparison  of  the  forms  of  army 
and  navy  recruits,  to  show  that  different  kinds  of 
life  have  the  effect  of  changing  parts  of  the  body 
— The  Union  infantry  compared  with  the  Confed- 
erate^— The  Sioux  with  the  Apaches — The  effect  of 
drill  on  cadets — Calisthenics  for  girls — The  use  of 
the  dancing- master — Change  of  physique  in  Cali- 
fornia shortly  after  its  occupation — Change  in 
Englishmen — In  Frenchmen — In  immigrants  after 
landing  at  New  York. 

Grace  the  Crown  of  Beauty — Form  and 
movement  constitute  the  highest  beauty — Grace 
in  animals — Grace  and  symmetry  of  the  human 
form  —  Gracefulness  of  Rachel  —  Of  Terry  —  On 
what  grace  primarily  depends  —  Difference  be- 
tween the   sexes  —  A  foot-ball    match   by  girls. 

The  Art  of  Walking — Errors  in  Mr.  Finck's 
book — Dancing-masters  as  teachers  of  the  mode 
of  holding  the  body — Position  of  the  feet — Direc- 
tions for  walking — The  grace  of  little  girls  com- 
pared with  their  movements  in  after  life — Reason 
of  the  change  for  the  worse — Tests  of  graceful- 
ness. 

The  Skin  as  an  Organ  of  the  Body  —  Its 
formation  and  functions  —  Pernicious  effects  of 
irregularity — The  air-bath — Odors  of  the  skin  arid 
;he  ^ause — How  .0  keep  the  skin  healthy. 

The  Skin  as  a  Beautiful  Tissue — The-Rela- 

tion  between  cornplexioi.  and  obesity — The  typical 

milkmaid's  complexion — 1 1  flexion — 

:t    and    De  Sta ,         .  the 

veins  look  blue — Artificial  blondes. 

Beauty  in  the  Bath — -Motive  in  oathing — Re- 
lations to  climate — Po     'c  bathing — Grrl- 
on  the  sly  in  sequesu  adventures  with, 

bathing-parties — Instinct  of  bathing  most  prevalent 
in  women — Exquisite  cleanlineii  of  tbe  dimi-mon- 
daine — Fatal  disregard  after  roarrk. 
bathing — Necessity  of  the  bath. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Bathing — The  Question 
of  tubs  and  soap — Shampooing — Swedish- move- 
ment cure — Turkish  and  Russian  baths — The 
bath  of  milk — Medicated,  sand,  mud,  and  elec- 
tric baths. 

The  Cleansing  of  the  Face — Tonicity  of 
cool  water — Soaps  for  the  face — Kind  of  water  to 
use — How  to  cleanse  the  face — Black  specks — 
Abnormal  hair — Remedies  for  blemishes. 

Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face — Effect  of  Cold 
winds — Heat,  air,  and  light — Moles  and  freckles 
— How  to  remove  them — Recipes  for  chapping — 
Face-powders  and  rouge — Pastilles  de  Florence. 


The  Hands — Expression  ol  the  Hands  In- 
dicative of  nervous  constitution — The  servant  of 
the  brain — Hands  of  races  and  individuals  com- 
pared. 

Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Hands  —  Beauty, 
cleanliness,  and  elegance — Tapering  fingers — 
Malformation  of  the  nails  and  its  treatment — How 
to  have  exquisitely  refined  hands  —  Emollient 
washes — Pat£  d'amande — Almond  meal  a  recipe 
— Recipe  for  coacoline — Glove-wearing  at  night — 
Treatment  of  white  spots  on  the  nails — Dangerous 
liquids  to  use. 

The  Feet — The  Feet  of  American  women — 
Comparison  with  foreign  women — Types  of  feet — 
Aristocratic  feet. 

Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Feet — Dressing  the 
feet — Troubles  of  the  feet,  their  cause  and  cure. 

Growth  and  Diseases  of  the  Nails — Their 
constitution — Mode  of  growth — Treatment  for 
affections  and  diseases  of  the  nails. 

Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Hair — Cleanliness — 
Severe  brushing — The  fine-tooth  comb — Perfumes 
—To  arrest  falling  hair— Oil  and  grease — Use  of 
tonic  solutions— How  to  dress  the  hair — Abnor- 
mal hair  and  the  electric  needle — Recipes  for  the 
scalp — Bleaching  the  hair. 

Care  of  the  Eye — The  Oculist  versus  the 
optician  —  The  abuse  of  belladonna  by  foolish 
girls — The  beauty  of  the  eye — Errors  about  the 
eyes — Practice  in  using  the  eye — Organic  defects 
— Simple  eye-w  ashes. 

Care  of  the  Ear — The  Human  Ear  and  that 
of  animals — Disorders  of  the  ear — Simple  lotions 
for  earache— Wearing  cotton — Undue  amount  of 
wax  in  the  ear—  Recipe  for  lotion  to  remove  it. 

The  Nose  in  Various  Aspects — Associated 
with  character — Noses  of  great  men — The  pug- 
nose — Toilet  of  the  nose — Unsanitary  practices. 

Food  for  Health  and  Beauty — Tastes  of 
nations — Acquirement  of  taste — Plain  cooking — 
English  and  French  cooking — The  palate  and 
digestion — Pleasures  of  the  table  contributory  to 
health  and  beauty. 

Clothing  in  its  Relation  to  Health — Protec- 
tive, healthful,  and  agreeable  aspects  of  clothing 
— The  uses  of  linen — Of  wool  and  cotton — Silk 
underwear — The  climate  and  the  almanac. 

Ventilation — Cool  Air  and  Pure  Air  Dis- 
tinguished— Natural  and  mechanical  ventilation 
contrasted — How  to  ventilate  for  sick  and  well — 
Night  air — The  cellar  air — House-tops  as  resorts. 

The  Circulation  and  Digestion — Respiration 
of  the  lungs  and  skin — The  higher  modes  of  cir- 
culation. 

Cosmetic  Treatment  and  Articles — Elegant 
preparations  for  the  toilet — Recipes  for  cologne, 
bandoline,  jelly  of  roses,  Japanese  potpourri — 
Recipes  for  dandruff,  hair-dyes,  face-powders, 
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"  I  have  come,"  announced  Perseus,  "  to  strike  off 
:is  !  "  Andromeda  cast  down  her  eyes  and 
fingered  her  dance  programme  nervously.  "  Do  you 
really  think  the  bevel-gear  is  an  assured  success?" 
she  finally  faltered.  It  was  rather  difficult,  in  fact, 
for  the  unhappy  maiden  to  protect  her  own  interests 
and  yet  not  appear  ungrateful. — Detroit  Journal. 


A  Chicago  inventor  recently  took  out  at  one  time 
125  patents,  all  of  which  relate  to  telephone  switch- 
boards. It  is  claimed  that  under  the  new  system 
30,000  lines  may  be  handled  in  one  main  office  and 
with  better  service  than  is  now  possible.  The  fees 
for  the  entire  number  of  patents  amounted  to  $4,475- 
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December  27,  1897. 


A    DASH    ACROSS    THE    CONTINENT. 


The  Most  Thrilling  Chapter  in  Kipling's  "  Captains 

Courageous  "—How  a  Railway  Magnate 

Traveled  to  his  Long-Lost  Son. 


[Everybody  is  reading  and  talking  about  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's "  Captains  Courageous."  The  critics  had  their  say 
about  it  a  couple  of  months  or  more  ago,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice  in  the  chorus  of  praise  with 
which  the  book  was  greeted.  Now  it  is  being  called  for 
more  than  any  other  work  of  fiction  in  the  book-shops, 
and  it  is  bespoken  weeks  beforehand  at  the  circulating 
libraries. 

When  the  story  was  completed  as  a  serial  in  one  of  the 
magazines,  the  Argonaut  made  an  extended  review  of  it, 
quoting  many  passages  in  which  Mr.  Kipling  had  pictured 
life  among  the  cod-fishers  of  the  Grand  Banks.  The 
story,  it  may  be  repeated,  relates  the  adventures  of 
Harvey  Cheyne,  the  pampered  son  of  an  American  rail- 
road king,  who  is  washed  overboard  from  an  Atlantic 
liner  while  going  to  Europe  with  his  mother,  and,  being 
picked  up  by  a  fishing  schooner,  remains  for  the  entire 
season  among  these  hardy  toilers  of  the  deep.  A  thrilling 
passage,  indeed  one  of  the  most  thrilling  passages  in 
modern  fiction,  is  the  description  of  the  parcu's' hurried 
flight  across  the  continent  from  San  Diego  to  Boston 
when  they  receive  their  lost  boy's  telegram,  announcing 
his  return  to  civilization.  We  quote  this  passage  almost 
in  its  entirety.— Eds.] 

Harvey  Cheyne,  senior,  had  taken  the  wife  to  his 
raw  new  palace  in  San  Diego,  where  she  and  her 
people  occupied  a  wing  of  great  price,  and  Cheyne, 
in  a  veranda  room,  between  a  secretary  and  a  type- 
writer who  was  also  a  telegraphist,  toiled  along 
wearily  from  day  to  day.  There  was  a  war  of  rates 
among  four  Western  railroads  in  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  interested  ;  a  devastating  strike  had  de- 
veloped in  his  lumber-camps  in  Oregon  ;  and  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  which  has  no 
love  for  its  makers,  was  preparing  open  war  against 
him. 

Ordinarily  he  would  have  accepted  battle  ere  it  was 
offered,  and  have  waged  a  pleasant  and  unscrupulous 
campaign.  But  now  he  sat  limply,  his  soft  black  hat 
pushed  forward  on  his  nose,  his  big  body  shrunk  in- 
side his  loose  clothes,  staring  at  his  boots  or  the 
Chinese  junks  in  the  bay,  and  assenting  absently  to 
the  secretary's  questions  as  he  opened  the  Saturday 
mail.  .  .  . 

The  click  of  the  type-writer  stopped  ;  the  girl 
was  looking  at  the  secretary,  who  had  turned  white. 

He  passed  Cheyne  a  telegram  repeated  from  San 
Francisco : 

Picked  up  by  fishing  schooner  "  We're  Here,"  hav- 
ing fallen  off  boat.  Great  times  on  Banks,  fishing. 
All  -well.  Waiting  Gloucester,  Mass.,  care  Disko 
Troop,  for  money  or  orders.  Wire  what  shall  do  ; 
and  how  is  mamma  f — Harvey  N.  Cheyne. 

The  father  let  it  fall,  laid  his  head  down  on  the 
roller-top  of  the  shut  desk,  and  breathed  heavily. 
The  secretary  ran  for  Mrs.  Cheyne's  doctor,  who 
found  Cheyne  pacing  to  and  fro.  .  .  .  Enter  a 
French  maid,  impudently,  as  an  indispensable  one 
^         who  is  kept  only  by  large  wages. 

"  Mrs.  Cheyne  she  say  you  must  come  at  once. 
She  thinks  you  are  seek." 

The  master  of  thirty  millions  bowed  his  head 
meekly  and  followed  Suzanne  ;  and  a  thin,  high 
voice  on  the  upper  landing  of  the  great  white-wood 
square  staircase  cried:  "What  is  it?  What  has 
happened  ?  " 

No  doors  could  keep  out  the  shriek  that  rung 
through  the  echoing  house  a  moment  later,  when  her 
husband  blurted  out  the  news.  .  .  . 

"  Milsoin,  we're  going  right  across.  Private  car — 
straight  through — Boston.  Fix  the  connections," 
shouted  Cheyne  down  the  staircase. 

"  1  thought  so." 

The  secretary  turned  to  the  type-writer  and  their 
eyes  met  (out  of  that  was  born  a  story — nothing  to  do 
with  this  story).  She  looked  inquiringly,  doubtful 
of  his  resources.  He  signed  to  her  to  move  to  the 
Morse  as  a  general  brings  brigades  into  action. 
Then  he  swept  his  hand  musician-wise  through  his 
hair,  regarding  the  ceiling,  and  set  to  work,  while 
Miss  Kinzey's  white  fingers  called  up  the  Continent 
of  America. 

"  K.  H.  Wade,  Los  Angeles The  'Con- 
stance '  is  at  Los  Angeles,  isn't  she,  Miss  Kinzey  ?  " 

"Yep."  Miss  Kinzey  nodded  between  clicks  as 
the  secretary  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Ready?  Send  'Constance,'  private  car,  here, 
and  arrange  for  special  to  leave  here  Sunday  in  time 
to  connect  with  New  York  Limited  at  Sixteenth 
Street,  Chicago,  Tuesday  next." 

Click— click— click  !     "  Couldn't  you  better  that  ?  " 

"  Not  on  those  grades.  That  gives  "em  sixty  hours 
from  here  to  Chicago.  They  won't  gain  anything  by 
taking  a  special  east  of  that.  Ready  ?  Also  arrange 
with  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  to  take 
'  Constance '  on  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Buffalo  to  Albany,  and  B.  and  A.  Vie  same 
Albany  to  Boston.  Indispensable  I  should  reach 
Boston  Wednesday  evening.  Be  sure  nothing  pre- 
vents Have  also  wired  Canniff,  Toucey,  and 
Barnes. — Sign,  Cheyne." 

Miss  Kinzey  nodded,  and  the  secretary  went  on. 

"Now,  then.  Canniff,  Toucey.  and  Barnes,  of 
course.  Ready?  Canniff,  Chicago.  Please  take 
my  private  car  '  Constance  '  from  Santa  Fi  at  Six- 
teenth Street  next  Tuesday  p.  m.  on  New  York  Lim- 
ited through  to  Buffalo  and  deliver  N.  Y.  C.  for 
Albany. — Ever  bin  to  N'York,  Miss  Kinzey  ?  We'll 
go  some  day. — Ready  ?  Take  car  Buffalo  to  Albany 
on  Limited  Tuesday  p.  m.     That's  for  Toucey." 

"Haven't  bin  to  Noo  York,  but  I  know  that!" 
with  a  toss  of  the  head. 

"  Beg  pardon.  Now,  Boston  and  Albany,  Barnes, 
same  instructions  from  Albany  through  to  Boston. 
Leave  three-five  p.  m.  (you  needn't  wire  that) ;  arrive 
nine-five  p.  M.  Wednesday.  That  covers  everything 
Wade  will  do,  but  it  pays  to  shake  up  the  man- 
agers." 

"  It's  great,"  said  Miss  Kinzey,  with  a  look  of  ad- 
miration. This  was  the  kind  of  man  she  understood 
and  appreciated. 

"  'Tisn't  bad,"   said   Milsom,    modesdy.     "Now, 


any  one  but  me  would  have  lost  thirty  hours  and 
spent  a  week  working  out  the  run,  instead  of  handing 
him  over  to  Santa  Fe"  straight  through  to  Chicago." 

"  But  see  here,  about  that  Noo  York  Limited. 
Chauncey  Depew  couldn't  hitch  bis  car  to  her,"  Miss 
Kinzey  suggested,  recovering  herself. 

"Yes,  but  this  isn't  Chauncey.  It's  Cheyne — 
lightning.     It  goes." 

"Even  so.  Guess  we'd  better  wire  the  boy. 
You've  forgotten  that,  anyhow." 

"That's  so.     I'll  ask." 

When  he  returned  with  the  father's  message,  bid- 
ding Harvey  meet  them  in  Boston  at  an  appointed 
hour,  he  found  Miss  Kinzey  laughing  over  the  keys. 
Then  Milsom  laughed  too.  for  the  frantic  clicks  from 
Los  Angeles  ran  :  "  We  7vanl  to  knenu  why — why — 
why  f    General  uneasiness  developed  and  spreading." 

Ten  minutes  later  Chicago  appealed  to  Miss 
Kinzey  in  these  words:  "  If  crime  of  century  is 
maturing  please  warn  Jriends  in  time.  We  arc  all 
getting  to  cover  here." 

This  was  capped  by  a  message  from  Topeka  (and 
wherein  Topeka  was  concerned  even  Milsom  could 
not  guess):  " Don't  shoot,  colonel.  We'll  come 
down." 

Cheyne  smiled  grimly  at  the  consternation  of  his 
enemies  when  the  telegrams  were  laid  before  him. 
"They  think  we're  on  the  war-path.  Tell 'em  we 
don't  feel  like  fighting  just  now,  Milsom.  Tell  'em 
what  we're  going  for.  I  guess  you  and  Miss  Kinzey 
had  better  come  along,  though  it  isn't  likely  I  shall 
do  any  business  on  the  road.  Tell  "em  the  truth — 
for  once."  .  .  . 

It  was  a  busy  week-end  among  the  wires  ;  for.  now 
that  their  anxiety  was  removed,  men  and  cities 
hastened  to  accommodate.  Los  Angeles  called  to 
San  Diego  and  Barstow  that  the  Southern  California 
engineers  might  know  and  be  ready  in  their  lonely 
round-houses :  Barstow  passed  the  word  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  Albuquerque  flung  it  the 
whole  length  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F£ 
management,  even  into  Chicago.  An  engine,  com- 
bination car  with  crew,  and  the  gnat  and  gilded 
"Constance"  private  car  were  to  be  "expedited" 
over  those  two  thousand  three  hundi  -d  and  fifty 
miles.  The  train  would  take  precedence  cf  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  others  meeting  and  passing  ; 
dispatchers  and  crews  of  every  one  of  those  s'.'id  trains 
must  be  notified.  Sixteen  locomotives,  sixteen  en- 
gineers, and  sixteen  firemen  would  be  needed — each 
and  every  one  the  best  available.  Two  and  one-half 
minutes  would  be  allowed  for  changing  engines  ; 
three  for  watering,  and  two  for  coaling.  "  Watn  the 
men,  and  arrange  tanks  and  chutes  accordingly  ;  for 
Harvey  Cheyne  is  in  a  hurry — a  hurry,"  sang  the 
wires.  "  Forty  miles  an  hour  will  be  expected,  ard 
division  superintendents  will  accompany  this  specie' 
over  their  respective  divisions.  From  San  Diego  to 
Sixteenth  Street,  Chicago,  let  the  magic  carpet  be 
laid  down.     Hurry  !  oh,  hurry  !  " 

"  It  will  be  hot,"  said  Cheyne,  as  they  rolled  out 
of  San  Diego  in  the  dawn  of  Sunday.  "  We're 
going  to  hurry,  mother,  just  as  fast  as  ever  we  can  ; 
but  I  really  don't  think  there's  any  good  of  your  put- 
ting on  your  bonnet  and  gloves  yet  You'd  much 
better  lie  down  and  take  your  medicine.  I'd  play 
you  a  game  o'  dominoes,  but  it's  Sunday." 

"  I'll  be  good.  Oh,  I  will  be  good.  Only — taking 
off  my  bonnet  makes  me  feel  as  if  we'd  never  get 
there." 

"  Try  to  sleep  a  little,  mother,  and  we'll  be  in  Chi- 
cago before  you  know." 

"  But  it's  Boston,  father.  Tell  them  to  hurry." 
The  six-foot  drivers  were  hammering  their  way  to 
San  Bernardino  and  the  Mohave  wastes,  but  this  was 
no  grade  for  speed.  That  would  come  later.  The 
heat  of  the  desert  followed  the  heat  of  the  hills  as 
they  turned  east  to  the  Needles  and  the  Colorado 
River.  The  car  cracked  in  the  utter  drouth  and 
glare,  and  they  put  crushed  ice  to  Mrs.  Cheyne's 
neck,  and  toiled  up  the  long,  long  grades,  past  Ash 
Fork,  toward  Flagstaff,  where  the  forests  and  quar- 
ries are,  under  the  dry,  remote  skies.  The  needle  of 
the  speed  indicator  flicked  and  wagged  to  and  fro; 
the  cinders  rattled  on  the  roof,  and  a  whirl  of  dust 
sucked  after  the  whirling  wheels.  The  crew  of  the 
combination  sat  on  their  bunks,  panting  in  their 
shirt- sleeves,  and  Cheyne  found  himself  among  them, 
shouting  old,  old  stories  of  the  railroad  that  every 
trainman  knows,  above  the  roar  of  the  car.  He  told 
them  about  his  son  and  how  the  sea  had  given  up  its 
dead,  and  they  nodded,  and  spat,  and  rejoiced  with 
him  ;  asked  after  "  her,  back  there,"  and  whether 
she  could  stand  it  if  the  engineer  ' '  let  her  out  a 
piece,"  and  Cheyne  thought  she  could.  Accordingly, 
the  great  fire-horse  was  "  let  out"  from  Flagstaff  to 
Winslow,  till  a  division  superintendent  protested. 

But  Mrs.  Cheyne,  in  the  boudoir  state-moia,  where 
the  French  maid,  sallow-white  with  fear,  clung  to  the 
silver  door-handle,  only  moaned  a  little  and  begged 
her  husband  to  bid  them  "hurry."  And  so  they 
dropped  the  dry  hills  and  moon-struck  rocks  of 
Arizona  behind  them,  and  grilled  on  till  the  crash  of 
the  couplings  and  the  wheeze  of  the  brake-hose  told 
them  they  were  at  Coolidge,  by  the  Continental 
Divide. 

Three  bold  and  experienced  men — cool,  confident, 
and  dry  when  they  began  ;  white,  quivering,  and  wet 
when  they  finished  their  trick  at  those  terrible  wheels 
— swung  her  over  the  great  dips  and  falls  from  Albu- 
querque to  Glorietta  and  beyond  Springer,  up  and  up 
to  the  Raton  Tunnel  on  the  State  line,  whence  they 
dropped  rocking  into  La  Junta,  had  sight  of  the 
Arkansaw,  and  tore  down  the  long  slope  to  Dodge 
City,  where  Cheyne  took  comfort  once  again  from 
setting  his  watch  an  hour  ahead. 

There  was  very  little  talk  in  the  car.  The  secre- 
tary and  type-writer  sat  together  on  the  stamped 
Spanish-leather  cushions  by  the  plate-glass  observa- 
tion window  at  the  rear  end,  watching  the  surge  and 
ripple  of  the  ties  crowded  back  behind  them,  and,  it 
is  believed,  making  notes  of  the  scenery.  Cheyne 
moved  nervously  between  his  own  extravagant  gor- 
geousness  and  the  naked  necessity  of  the  combina- 
tion, an  unlit  cigar  in  his  teeth,  and  the  pitying  crews 
forgot  that  he  was  their  tribal  enemy,  and  did  their 
best  to  entertain  him. 


At  night  the  bunched  electrics  lit  up  that  distressful 
palace  of  all  the  luxuries,  and  they  fared  sump- 
tuously, swinging  on  through  the  emptiness  of  abject 
desolation.  Now  they  heard  the  swish  of  a  water- 
tank,  and  the  guttural  voice  of  a  Chinaman,  the 
clink-clink  of  hammers  that  tested  the  Krupp  steel 
wheels,  and  the  oath  of  a  tramp  chased  off  the  rear 
platform  ;  now  the  solid  crash  of  coal  shot  into  the 
tender  ;  and  now  a  beating  back  of  noises  as  they 
flew  past  a  waiting  train.  Now  they  looked  out  into 
great  abysses,  a  trestle  purring  beneath  their  tread, 
or  up  to  rocks  that  birred  out  half  the  stars.  Now 
scaur  and  ravine  changed  and  rolled  back  to  jagged 
mountains  on  the  horizon's  edge,  and  now  broke  into 
hills  lower  and  lower,  till  at  last  came  the  true  plains. 

At  Dodge  City  an  unknown  hand  threw  in  a  copy 
of  a  Kansas  paper  containing  some  sort  of  an  inter- 
view with  Harvey,  who  had  evidently  fallen  in  with 
an  enterprising  reporter,  telegraphed  on  from  Boston. 
The  joyful  journalese  revealed  that  it  was  beyond 
question  their  boy,  and  it  soothed  Mrs.  Cheyne  for  a 
while.  Her  one  word  "  hurry"  was  conveyed  by  the 
crews  to  the  engineers  at  N'ickerson,  Topeka,  and 
Marceline.  where  the  grades  are  easy,  and  they 
brushed  the  continent  behind  them.  Towns  and 
villages  were  close  together  now,  and  a  man  could 
feel  here  that  he  moved  among  people.  .  .   . 

It  is  not  true  that,  as  they  changed  engines  at  Fort 
Madison,  Cheyne  passed  over  to  the  Amalgamated 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  an  endowment 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  right  him  and  his  fellows 
on  equal  terms  for  evermore.  He  paid  his  obliga- 
tions to  engineers  and  firemen  as  he  believed  they  de- 
served, and  only  his  bank  knows  what  he  gave  the 
crews  who  had  sympathized  with  him.  It  is  on  record 
that  the  last  crew  took  entire  charge  of  switching 
operations  at  Sixteenth  Street,  because  "  she  "  was  in 
a  doze  at  last,  and  Heaven  was  to  help  any  one  who 
bumped  her. 

Now  the  highly  paid  specialist  who  conveys  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Limited  from 
Chicago  to  Elkhart  is  something  of  an  autocrat,  and 
he  does  not  approve  of  being  told  how  to  back  up  to 
a  car.  None  the  less,  he  handled  the  "  Constance" 
as  if  she  might  have  been  a  load  of  dynamite,  and 
when  the  crew  rebuked  him,  they  did  it  in  whispers 
and  dumb  show. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe"  men,  discussing  life  later,  "we  weren't  runnin" 
for  a  record.  Harvey  Cheyne's  wife,  she  were  sick 
back,  an'  we  didn't  want  to  jounce  her.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  our  runnin'  time  from  San  Diego  to  Chi- 
cago was  57:54.  You  can  tell  that  to  them  Eastern 
way-trains.  When  we're  tryin'  for  a  record,  we'll  let 
you  know." 

To  the  Western  man  (though  this  would  not 
please  either  city),  Chicago  and  Boston  are  cheek  by 
jowl,  and  some  railroads  encourage  the  delusion. 
The  limited  whirled  the  "Constance"  into  Buffalo 
and  the  arms  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  (illustrious  magnates  with  white  whiskers  and 
gold  charms  on  their  watch-chains  came  on  here  to 
talk  a  little  business  to  Harvey),  who  slid  her  grace- 
fully into  Albany,  where  the  Boston  and  Albany 
completed  me  run  from  tide-water  to  tide-water — 
total  time,  eighty-seven  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes, 
or  three  days,  fifteen  hours  and  one-half.  Harvey 
was  waiting  for  them. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  Commander  Julien 
Viaud  once  made  a  journey  in  the  Holy  Land  under 
conditions  strongly  resembling  some  of  Sir  Richard 
Burton's  famous  wanderings.  ' '  Pierre  Loti "  per- 
formed the  greater  portion  of  his  journey  disguised 
as  an  Arab,  and,  with  characteristic  love  of  solitude 
and  isolation,  he  refused  the  offers  of  several  friends 
who  were  very  anxious  to  accompany  him.  Viaud, 
by  the  way,  is  about  to  retire  from  t  »  French  navy 
and  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  literature. 
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To  wash  doilies 
center  pieces  and  other 
embroidered  articles  I 
use  warm  suds  made 

with  Ivory  Soap 

Rub  lightly.  Rinse 
thoroughly.  Dryquick- 
ly.  A  pure  strap  is 
essentia/. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Art  Terpsichorean. 

One  of  the  most  sumptuous  books  of  the  season  is 
"  A  History  of  Dancing."  which  has  been  translated 
from  the  French  of  Gaston  Vuillier.  It  is  a  book  of 
nearly  four  hundred  pages,  with  twenty  full  -  page 
plates  and  an  illustration  in  the  text  on  almost  every 
page.  It  traces  the  history  of  the  terpsichorean  art 
from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  our  own  times,  and  is 
full  of  information  ;  but  the  most  notable  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  illustrations.  These  are  taken  from 
the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  all  periods,  beginning 
with  the  classic  dancers  to  be  seen  on  antique 
Grecian  vases. 

Holbein's  "  Dance  of  Death,"  Donatello's  reliefs, 
and  even  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  have  been  levied  upon  for 
representations  of  the  early  dancers,  but  the  book  is 
especially  rich  in  reproductions  of  modern  pictures. 
Macmonnies's  "  Bacchante"  is  made  to  represent  the 
spirit  of  the  dance  on  the  page  opposite  to  the  table 
of  contents,  and  many  other  modern  painters  and 
sculptors  are  taken  as  authority  for  the  ancient 
dances.  Thus  Bridgman's  "Procession  of  Apis" 
is  used  to  illustrate  one  of  the  early  Egyptian  dances, 
and  Boulanger's  "  Feast  at  the  House  of  Lucullus  " 
depicts  a  dancing-girl  amusing  the  guests  of  the  Ro- 
man sybarite.  Gustave  Moreau  is  given  the  honor  of 
representing  Salome  in  a  full-page  plate,  and  Mme. 
Demont- Breton,  the  famous  painter  of  children,  is 
represented  by  "An  Idyl,"  in  which  two  chubby 
babes  are  seen  tripping  it  to  the  piping  of  a  young 
satyr.  The  dances  of  the  Middle  Ages— the  gail- 
larde,  the  pavane,  the  volte — are  depicted  by  Jules 
Gamier,  Adrien  Moreau,  Toudouze,  and  Aim£  Morot 
of  the  moderns,  together  with  reproductions  of  quaint 
old  engravings  and  paintings  by  Dutch  masters. 
Curious  and  interesting  are  the  costumes  shown  in 
the  seventeenth- century  prints  of  the  ballet  and  the 
minuet,  and  in  pretty  contrast  with  these  is  Roybet's 
picture,  "  The  Saraband,"  in  which  two  little  tots 
dance  to  the  strumming  of  their  father's  guitar. 

The  book  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  dancing  of 
court  ladies  and  carpet  knights  alone,  but  includes 
the  more  vigorous  figures  of  such  peasant  dances  as 
the  fandango,  the  bolero,  the  seguidillas,  the  jota, 
the  cachucha— which  is  illustrated  by  a  full-page  re- 
production of  John  Sargent's  portrait  of  La  Carmen- 
cita,  which  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg — the  tarantella, 
and  various  Indian  and  Bayadere  dances  illustrated 
by  Edwin  Lord  Weeks.  Peralta,  Richter,  Delacroix, 
and  others,  and  also  in  a  few  instances  by  photo- 
graphs. 

The  tenth  chapter  takes  up  the  subject  of  modern 
dances,  beginning  with  the  time  when  men  wore 
skin-tight  pantaloons  and  women  the  short-waisted 
gowns  of  the  Empire.  The  waltz,  the  galop,  the 
polka,  are  all  described  in  text  and  picture,  and  the 
lively  steps  practiced  at  the  Jardin  Mabille  are  not 
neglected.  The  last  two  chapters  are  distinctly 
modern,  as  the  pictures  selected  for  reproduction 
would  indicate  :  among  them  are  Madrazo's  ' '  Com- 
ing Away  from  the  Fancy  Ball,"  "A  Parisian  Ball  " 
by  Bridgman,  Stewart's  "The  Hunt  Ball" — here 
called  "The  Cotillion"— a  sketch  of  ballet-dancers 
by  Renouard,  Bertier's  portrait  of  Rosita  Mauri, 
various  pastels  of  ballet-scenes  by  Carrier-  Belleuse, 
Degas,  James  McNeill  Whistler,  and  Clairin,  and 
even  a  few  posters  by  Cheiet. 

The  book  is  very  handsomely  printed  in  large  type 
on  heavy  cream-laid  paper  with  wide  margins  and 
uncut  leaves. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  513.00. 


A  Young  Huguenot's  Adventures. 

The  scene  of  "An  Enemy  to  the  King,"  a  new 
story  by  R.  N.  Stephens,  is  laid  in  France  during  the 
religious  wars,  and  its  hero  is  a  young  Huguenot 
who  seeks  his  fortune  first  at  the  court  of  Henry  the 
Third  in  Paris  and  later  in  the  south  under  the  ban- 
ner of  King  Henry  of  Navarre.  To  the  modern 
mind  he  seems  a  very  indiscreet  young  person  to  in- 
trust with  the  lives  of  those  under  his  command,  but 
there  is  a  special  providence  for  the  unwise  which 
watches  over  him,  and  his  phenomenal  luck  invari- 
ably brings  to  a  happy  conclusion  his  predicaments, 
whether  of  war  or  of  love.  The  story  goes  with  a 
rush  that  carries  the  reader  over  the  chasms  of  im- 
probability that  mar  it. 

Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.25.  ^ 

Milking  a  Millionaire. 

"An  African  Millionaire  "  is  the  name  of  a  most 
amusing  and  clever  book,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Mark  Twain's  work,  by  Grant  Allen.  It  is  made  up 
of  a  series  of  episodes  narrating  a  number  of  elabo- 
rately planned  swindling  schemes  perpetrated  upon  a 
certain  Sir  Charles  Vandrift,  millionaire  owner  of 
gold  and  diamond  mines  in  South  Africa,  by  an 
exceptionally  ingenious  rogue  and  his  two  accom- 
plices. 

Sir  Charles  is  first  victimized  by  his  bete  noire  in 
the  guise  of  a  seer.  A  stance  is  arranged  by  one  of 
the  accomplices,  Mme.  Picardet,  and  the  millionaire 
is  bled  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  pounds.  The 
so-called  seer,  or  "  Colonel  Clay,"  as  he  is  more  gen- 
erally known,  next  appears  as  a  fresh-faced  little 
curate,  who  spends  several  days  at  the  same  hotel 
with  the  Vandrifts  in  Switzerland  and  then  disappears 
with  two  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket  which  Sir 


Charles  has  willingly  paid  him  for  a  couple  of  price- 
less diamonds.  It  afterward  appears,  however,  that 
the  stones  had  been  "  borrowed"  from  a  riviere  out 
of  Lady  Vandrift's  jewel-case. 

The  rapscallion's  next  move  is  to  pose  as  a  Ger- 
man count,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Lady  Vandrift's 
maid,  who  is  his  wife,  he  sells,  as  his  own,  to  the  un- 
suspecting Englishman,  another  man's  castle  in  the 
Tyrol.  And  then,  before  the  unfortunate  dupe  of 
this  bold  swindle  has  recovered  from  his  chagrin,  a 
German  professor  appears  in  London  exhibiting  a 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  diamonds,  which,  of 
course,  upsets  the  South  African  diamond  market, 
and  the  again  hoodwinked  millionaire  hurriedly  un- 
loads his  most  valuable  securities  at  a  discount, 
while  the  unscrupulous  professor,  alias  the  Seer, 
alias  Colonel  Clay,  buys  them  in  and  turns  them 
over  at  an  immense  profit. 

Not  the  least  amusing  part  of  the  narrative  is  the 
detective  work  attempted  by  Colonel  Vandrift  and 
his  secretary  ;  for,  with  amateurish  zeal,  they  invari- 
ably "  detect"  the  wrong  man  and  by  unwittingly  en- 
gaging Colonel  Clay  himself  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  the  Vandrift  mansion  and  aid  in  the  discovery  and 
apprehension  of  their  tormentor.  Even  after  his 
arrest  and  during  his  trial,  the  knave  continues  to 
harass  his  victim  ;  for  there  are  things,  of  course, 
that  even  a  millionaire  would  greatly  prefer  not  to 
have  leak  out  about  his  business  methods — but  his 
persecutor  is  merciless. 

To  say  the  least,  the  book  is  extremely  amusing. 
It  has  a  rather  novel  denouement,  the  interest  is  sus- 
tained to  the  end,  and  it  is  healthy  in  tone — which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  all  of  Grant  Allen's  books. 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York. 


Grewsome  Tales  by  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  short  stories  and  a  metrical 
envoi  in  "The  Mystery  of  Choice"  by  Robert  W. 
Chambers.  Dreadful  ghosts  that  bleed  clotted  blood 
are  among  Mr.  Chambers's  favorite  properties,  and 
he  so  uses  them  as  to  get  the  utmost  effect  of  horror 
out  of  them.  "The  Purple  Emperor"  is  not  the 
history  of  some  tyrant  of  ancient  Rome  but  of  the 
rivalry  of  two  entomologists  for  a  moth  of  that  name, 
which  ends  in  a  grewsome  murder.  "A  Matter  of 
Interest"  is  relieved  by  some  traces  of  humor,  and 
"The  Key  to  Grief"  is  a  well-told  story  of  two  lovers 
on  a  Pacific  island.  There  is  undoubted  power  in 
these  stories  by  Mr.  Chambers,  and  they  give  indica- 
tions that  he  will  do  better  work  in  the  future. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York,  price,  $1.00. 

"Punch"  and  the  "Academy's"  Academy. 
The  London  Academy's  Academy  of  Letters  is 
already  beginning  to  pall.  The  ambitious  periodical 
prints  more  letters  this  week,  but  they  are  bores. 
Not  so  the  letters  that  appear  in  Punch.  They  are 
printed  under  the  title  of  "Among  the  Roaring 
Forties  ;  or,  The  New  Menagerie  of  Letters,"  and' 
they  are  attributed  to  noted  "outsiders."  Here  are 
some  of  them  : 

The  Summit,  Hindhead. 
Dear  Mr.  Punch  : 

"  The  mountain  sheep  are  sweeter, 
But  the  valley  sheep  are  fatter." 
You  follow  me  ?    Yours  till  Pisgah. 

Gr — nt  All — n. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Aerial  Triplets. 
Sir  :  Man  is  a  bestial,  if  necessary,  blot  upon 
creation.  Could  I  and  similar  matrons  have  our 
way,  he  should  be  soundly  smacked.  Sexual  jeal- 
ousy, I  take  it,  has  kept  my  name  from  this  arbi- 
trary list.  Yet  I  have  just  written  the  Beth  Book 
in  the  World !  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  who  has 
written  the  necth  beth.     Yours  indignantly, 

S— r— h  Gr— nd. 
P.  S. — I  exempt  you,  Mr.  Punch,  from  the  spank- 
ing assertion  with  which  my  letter  opens. 

Care  of  Clio,  Parnassus. 
Dear  Mr.  Punch  :    I  am  glad  to  observe  my 
name  among  The  Forty.     I  do  not,  however,  alto- 
gether subscribe  to    the    other  thirty-nine  articles. 
Yours  skeptically,  W.  E.  H.  L — cky. 

Sir  Punch,  Mister  :  Hope  differed— as  one  says 
— makes  the  core  bilious.  Here  they  will  not  have 
me  at  no  price,  try  all  I  will.  But  you,  you  have  the 
nose  fine  for  merit.  Albeit,  in  effect,  not  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  provenance,  I  am  traveler.  I  have  made  the 
grand  voyage  of  the  Sleeve.  See  there,  then,  I  speak 
the  English.  Oh,  yes  !  All  right.  Agree,  etc., 
Em— l  Z— l— . 

New  Publications. 
"A  Damsel  Errant,"  by  Am£lie  Rjves  {Princess 
Troubetzkoy),  is  the  chronicle  of  a  young  French 
sieurv/hose  angry  blade  got  him  into  a  grave  trouble, 
whence  he  was  rescued  by  his  lady-love.  Published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

"  Meg  Langholme  ;  or,  The  Day  After  To-Mor- 
row,"  by  Mrs.  Molesworth,  is  a  romantic  story  for  girls 
in  which  the  author  has  fully  equaled,  if  not  excelled, 
her  former  novels,  "  Olivia,"  "  Philippa,"  "  Blanche," 
etc.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song,"  by 
Florence  Holbrook,  has  been  prepared  for  children's 
reading.  The  book  is  attractive  in  appearance  and 
entertaining  and  instructive  in  contents.  The  mytho- 
logical origin  of  the  seasons  is  told  in  stories,  to  be 
read  and  associated  in  the  appropriate  season.     Pub- 


lished by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  60  cents. 

"  Diana  Victrix,"  by  Florence  Converse,  is  a  story 
of  a  college-bred  young  woman  who  enters  life  "with 
a  maturity  of  power  and  a  naivete"  of  experience 
which  make  her  curiously  valiant  and  impetuous," 
and  who  successfully  combats  her  natural  instincts 
and  preserves  her  powers  for  a  career  less  sordid  than 
that  of  the  home.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Henrietta  Dexter  Field  and  Roswell  Martin  Field 
have  gathered  half  a  dozen  little  plays  into  a  volume 
entitled  "  The  Muses  up  to  Date."  They  are  enter- 
taining little  fairy-tales  intended  for  presentation  on 
the  stage  by  children  and  so  constructed  that  the  en- 
tire cast  may  be  made  up  of  girls.  There  is  much 
opportunity  in  them  for  the  introduction  of  songs, 
dances,  and  other  specialties.  Published  by  Way  & 
Williams,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Ten  short  stories  by  "  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  " 
are  included  in  a  volume  which  has  the  title  "The 
Young  Mountaineers."  They  are  slight  in  construc- 
tion but  wholesome,  breezy  stories  of  adventure, 
and  while  not  astonishing  as  coming  from  the  author 
of  "In  the  Tennessee  Mountains,"  they  are  tales 
that  one  can  heartily  recommend  to  young  readers. 
They  will  interest  for  the  stories  they  tell,  and  from 
them  can  be  drawn  a  moral  of  honesty  and  integrity. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Kentuckians,"  the  admirable  story  of  mod- 
ern conditions  in  the  Bluegrass  State  which  John 
Fox,  Jr.,  contributed  to  Harper's  Magazine  some 
months  ago,  is  now  out  in  book-form.  It  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  two  contrasting  elements  of  Ken- 
tucky life — the  leisurely  and  cultured  life  of  the  agri- 
cultural dwellers  in  the  valley  and  the  fiercer  struggle 
for  existence  of  the  mountaineers.  The  Argonaut 
has  already  published  a  long  review  of  this  book, 
with  copious  extracts.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan's  famous  farce,  "The 
Critic  ;  or,  A  Tragedy  Rehearsed,"  has  been  printed 
as  edited,  with  preface  and  notes,  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
This  play  was  brought  out  in  1779,  when  the  author, 
then  aged  twenty-eight,  was  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  and  its  wit  has  kept  it  alive  to  this  day. 
The  book  has  been  issued  in  the  neat  style  of  the 


Temple  Dramatists,  with  an  etching  of  brury  Lane 
and  tasteful  vignettes.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  45  cents. 

"  King  Washington,"  by  Adelaide  Skeel  and 
William  H.  Brearley,  is  a  revolutionary  romance, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  Hudson  Highlands 
and  in  the  camps  of  the  contending  armies.  The 
central  event  in  the  story  is  the  offer  to  General 
Washington  of  the  title  and  rule  of  king,  and  his 
rejection  of  the  temptation.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Stories  of  Famous  Operas,"  by  H.  A.  Guerber, 
is  a  good  companion  book  to  her  previous  excellent 
work,  "Stories  of  the  Wagner  Opera."  In  this 
book  she  has  briefly  but  comprehensively  outlined 
the  plots  of  the  principal  French,  German,  and 
Italian  operas  most  frequently  given  at  the  present 
day:  "  Faust,"  "  Carmen,"  "Aida,"  "The  Hugue- 
nots," "  Fidelio,"  "  Don  Giovanni,"  "The  Barber  of 
Seville,"  "Martha,"  "II  Trovatore,"  "Lucia," 
"Norma,"  "  Mignon,"  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro," 
"  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  and  "  Le  Cid."  The  text 
is  supplied  with  numerous  page  illustrations.  Pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


Sight  is  priceless.  Its  pres- 
ervation is  a  science.  Come 
to  us  at  the  first  sign  of  fail- 
ing vision. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St. 
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BEETHOVEN    VERSUS    BOSWORTH. 


Dramatis  Persons. 

jU(jge Common  Sense 

Plaintiff A  Musical  Genius 

Defendant A  Musical  Critic 

Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff. 
Counsel  for  the  Defendant. 

Witnesses  for  the  Plaintiff 

A  Poor  Musician  and  the  Man  in  the  Box-office 

Witnesses  for  the  Defendant 

The  Yellow   Kid  and  a  Wild-Eyed  Musical  Impres- 
sionist. 
This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  a  false 
and  malicious  libel. 

The  defendant  admitted  the  publication  of  the 
libel,  and  pleaded  justification  on  the  ground  that 
the  statements  were  true  in  substance  and  in  fact. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  in  opening  the  case, 
stated  that  his  client  brought  the  action  simply  upon 
public  grounds,  feeling  sure  that  no  personal  vindica- 
tion was  necessary  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

The  libel  in  question  appeared  in  a  review  of  a 
performance  of  the  plaintiff's  well-known  composi- 
tion entitled  a  Symphony  in  C-minor,  which  was 
played  by  the  orchestra  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Society  on  Thursday,  sixteenth  December. 
In  his  capacity  of  musical  critic  the  defendant  pub- 
lished, or  caused  to  be  published,  an  article  of  the 
most  virulent  character,  in  which  the  plaintiff's  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  acknowledged  masters  of  musical 
composition  was  bitterly  assailed.  The  learned 
counsel  stated  that  the  following  extracts  were  relied 
upon  in  proof  of  his  client's  case  : 

"  It  is  most  respectfullysubmitted  whether  the  well- 
known  works  of  Beethoven,  with  all  their  numerable 
beauties  and  antiquated  charms,  might  not  politely 
give  place  to  something  more  recent,  more  inter- 
esting, and  less  hackneyed. 

■ '  While  there  is  such  a  wealth  of  modern  orchestral 
work  from  which  to  draw  that  is  likely  to  be  fresh  and 
attractive,  and  is  better  adapted  to  the  resources  of 
the  present  orchestra,  one  might  suspect  that  laziness 
of  preparation  has  more  to  do  with  their  presence  in 
the  programme  than  any  superior  merit  those  elderly 
compositions  possess  over  the  output  of  such  writers 
as  Tschaikowsky,  Goldraark,  et  al." 

Later  in  his  article  the  defendant  wrote  as  follows  : 
"  Considering  the  ample  encouragement  offered  by 
the  public,  it  behooves  Mr.  Scheel  to  bring  his  menu 
up  to  a  higher  degree  of  freshness  and  spare  no  pains 
in  the  cooking  for  the  succeeding  ten  concerts  of  the 
series." 

The  reading  of  the  above  extracts  caused  such  a 
profound  sensation  in  court  that  for  some  minutes  the 
learned  counsel  was  unable  to  proceed. 

Witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the  publication  of 
the  libel,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  this  formal  evi- 
dence, the  first  expert  witness  for  the  prosecution  (a 
Poor  Musician)  took  the  stand. 

Q. — Are   you   acquainted  with   the  works  of  the 
plaintiff? 
A. — I  am. 

Q. — What  is  the  opinion  held  by  musicians  as  to 
the  merit  of  these  works  and  particularly  of  the 
C-minor  symphony  ? 

A. — The  nine  symphonies  of  Beethoven  have  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  models  of  perfection  in  this 
style  of  composition  ;  they  have  justly  been  called 
the  nine  wonders  of  the  musical  world,  and  every 
musician,  from  the  date  of  their  production  to  the 
present  time,  has  acknowledged  their  absolute  supe- 
riority over  all  other  works  of  the  same  class.  As 
regards  the  symphony  in  C-minor,  the  great  critic 
and  composer,  Hector  Berlioz,  says:  "The  sym- 
phony in  C-minor  appears  to  me  to  be  the  direct  and 
unmixed  product  of  the  genius  of  its  author,  the  de- 
velopment of  his  most  individual  mind  ;  the  forms 
of  both  melody  and  harmony,  of  rhythm  and  instru- 
mentation, are  as  essentially  new  and  original  as  they 
are  powerful  and  noble." 

The  Judge  [addressing  counsel  for  the  plaintiff} 
— It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  pursue  this  line  of 
argument  any  further.  Surely  the  reputation  of  the 
plaintiff  is  too  well  established  already. 

Counsel — I  have  but  one  witness  more,  your 
honor.     Call  the  man  in  the  box-office. 

Counsel   for   Plaintiff  — I    understand   you 
handled  the  receipts  for  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Society  on  the  occasion  of  the  concert  on  the  six- 
teenth December. 
A.—  I  did. 

Q. — How  did  the  receipts  compare  with  those  of 
concerts  given  last  season  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
when  ' '  the  output  of  such  writers  as  Tschaikowsky, 
Goldmark,  elal.,"  were  performed? 

A. — There  is  no  comparison.     Last    season    the 
concerts   were    a    financial    failure,   but    when    the 
Beethoven  symphony  was  played  on  the  sixteenth 
December,  the  receipts  were  the  largest  on  record. 
Q. — Did  you  hear  the  C-minor  symphony  ? 
A. — No  ;  I  was  too  busy  counting  up  the  dollars. 
Counsel  for    the    defense    having    waived    cross- 
examination,  the  plaintiffs  case  was  declared  closed. 
Counsel   for  defendant  briefly  opened    his    case, 
stating  that  he  should    rely    upon    the    pleadings, 
namely,  that  the  alleged  libels  were  true.     He  then 
proceeded  to   call  bis   first  witness  —  a  Wild- Eyed 
Musical  Impressionist.     The  appearance  of  this  wit- 
ness caused  considerable  amusement  in  court,  his 
loDg,  dark  hair  and  peculiar  hat  suggesting  a  laugh- 
able resemblance  to    Schaunard,    the  musician  in 
"  La  Boheme." 

Counsel  for  Defendant — You  have  read  the 
articac  complained  of? 
A. — I  have. 


Q. — Are  you  also  acquainted  with  Beethoven's 
symphony  in  C-minor  ? 

A. — I  knew  it  years  ago. 

(?.—  In  your  opinion,  is  it  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
composition  ? 

A. — It  is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 

Q. — How  would  you  describe  it? 

A. — It  is  simply  "  antiquated  rubbish,"  it  is  full  of 
"  lum-ti-tum  orchestration,"  and  to  one  latterly  "so 
imbued  with  Puccini,"  its  childishly  simple  strains  are 
weak  and  ineffective. 

In  cross-examination  the  witness  admitted  that  in 
his  opinion  even  the  most  advanced  Wagnerian  selec- 
tions were  rapidly  becoming  out  of  date.  This  point 
was  brought  out  by  the  following  question  : 

Q, — How  do  you  regard  the  music  of  Wagner? 

A. — It  is  altogether  too  horribly  simple.  Wagner 
even  condescends  to  occasional  strains  of  melody, 
and  there  are  entire  pages  in  his  scores  where  the 
brass  of  the  orchestra  is  absolutely  silent. 

Q. — Are  any  of  the  compositions  of  Wagner  satis- 
factory to  the  class  of  musicians  to  which  you  be- 
long? 

A. — I  think  the  "  Gotierdammerung  "  is  probably 
the  least  objectionable,  but  the  true  effect  of  the 
work  can  be  realized  only  by  playing  from  the  score 
placed  upside  down. 

During  the  laughter  caused  by  this  last  answer  the 
witness  left  the  stand,  and  in  so  doing  accidentally 
dropped  from  his  pocket  the  return  half  of  a  round- 
trip  ticket  from  Agnews. 

Counsel  for  Defendant  —  If  your  honor 
pleases,  I  will  now  proceed  to  call  my  most  im- 
portant witness,  the  Yellow  Kid. 

Q. — Did  you  attend  the  last  symphony  concert? 

A.—  Yep  ! 

Q. — And  heard  the  Fifth  Symphony  of  Beethoven? 

A.— Betcher! 

Q. — In  your  opinion,  is  the  article  of  Mr.  Bos- 
worth  a  fair  and  impartial  criticism  ? 

A, — Well,  de  bloke  is  croaked,  see  !  so  we  don't 
want  to  rattle  his  slats  too  hard  ;  but,  say,  that  kind 
of  fiddlin'  don't  cut  no  ice  wid  me. 

Q. — What  kind  of  music  do  you  prefer  ? 

A. — Yah  !  Gimme  a  front  seat  in  de  Orpheum 
gallery,  wid  Rosner  an'  his  hand-organ,  playin'  "  A 
Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-Night."  That's 
music,  that  is  ! 

Q. — Then  you  do  not  approve  of  Mr.  Scheel  as  a 
conductor  ? 

A. — Nope  !  He  ain't  fit  to  conduct  a  cable-car  ! 
Why,  he  does  nothin'  but  shoo  flies  all  de  time  ! 

Q, — What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Bosworth  as  a 
musical  critic  ? 

A. — Oh,  he's  a  bird,  he  is  !  I  never  used  to  read 
no  musical  notes  ;  but  now  dey's  almost  up  to  de 
prize-fight  and  base-ball  fakes.  When  a  gal  makes 
a  ten-strike,  Bozzy  sez  so,  he  does  ;  an'  he  tells  us 
more  about  her  underpinnings  than  her  bloomin' 
voice  !  That's  the  stuff  for  me  !  An"  don't  you  for- 
get it !    Are  you  on  ? 

As  the  counsel  for  the  defense  appeared  to  think 
that  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  was  absolutely 
conclusive,  he  submitted  the  case  without  argument. 

In  giving  his  decision  the  learned  judge  remarked 
as  follows : 

"Considering  the  testimony  which  has  been  ad- 
duced, and  particularly  bearing  in  mind  the  mental 
calibre  of  the  defendant's  witnesses,  it  is  impossible  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  plaintiffs 
case  stands  amply  proven.  While  I  agree  entirely 
with  the  opening  statement  of  counsel  that  the  artistic 
standing  of  the  plaintiff  needed  no  vindication,  yet  I 
think  his  representatives  have  acted  wisely  in  bring- 
ing this  action,  inasmuch  as  some  notice  should  cer- 
tainly be  taken  of  so  deliberate  an  attempt  to  belittle 
the  reputation  of  a  truly  great  musician.  Beethoven 
was  probably  the  first  composer  who  attempted  to 
express  in  instrumental  music  the  feelings  that  per- 
haps a  poem  would  be  expected  to  engender  ;  he  was 
the  first  to  give  to  symphony  writing  the  character 
and  consistency  of  an  epic  poem.  In  his  works, 
apart  from  the  mechanical  manipulation  of  sweet 
sounds,  there  is  fire,  energy,  dignity,  depth,  and 
many  other  varying  forms  of  expression  which  are 
scarcely  present  in  the  writings  of  his  predecessors. 
Certainly  no  composer  of  modern  times  has  more 
fully  sounded  the  depths  of  human  passion  and  sen- 
timent, and  his  works  will  forever  remain  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  stupendous  genius. 

"  Probably  the  severest  sentence  the  court  can  im- 
pose will  be  that  of  condemning  the  defendant  to 
attend  a  series  of  performances  at  which  music  of 
this  character  alone  shall  be  rendered  ;  and  as  all 
punishment  should  have  for  its  object  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  salutary 
lesson  will  result  in  the  conversion  of  the  defendant 
to  more  sensible  views  upon  the  subject  of  musical 
compositions.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  musical  critic  who  can  not  admire  Beethoven's 
overtures, 
Is  hereby  condemned  to  all  concerts  attend  that 

are  given  by  amateurs  ; 
And  likewise  to  listen  throughout  his  fife  to  masses 

and  fugues  and  '  ops  ' 
By  Bach,  interwoven  with  Spohr  and  Beethoven, 

at  Classical  Monday  Pops." 
The  defendant  was  carried  out  of  court  in  a  faint- 
ing condition  by  the  usher,  his  witnesses  having  fled. 
It  is  believed  he  can  not  possibly  survive  the  punish- 
ment so  justly  meted  out  to  him. 

Donald  de  V.  Graham. 
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Stuart  Robson  in  a  New  Play. 

The  Baldwin  Theatre  will  re-open  its  doors  on 
Monday  evpning,  December  27th,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.,  who  now  con- 
trol the  three  leading  theatres  in  San  Francisco — 
the  Baldwin,  the  Columbia,  and  the  California. 
Their  management  will  begin  auspiciously  with  the 
engagement  of  Stuart  Robson,  one  of  the  best  come- 
dians on  the  American  stage  and  a  great  favorite  in 
San  Francisco.  From  the  days  when  he  and  Crane 
played  "  Our  Boarding  House  "  at  the  old  California 
Theatre,  he  has  always  had  a  cordial  reception  here, 
and  the  advance  demand  for  seats  indicates  that  the 
present  engagement  will  be  eminently  successful. 

For  his  openiDg  play,  Mr.  Robson  has  selected 
"  The  Jucklins."  It  is  a  realistic  comedy,  somewhat 
in  the  line  of  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  the  central  fig- 
ure. Lem  Jucklin,  being  a  homely  product  of  the  North 
Carolina  mountains.  The  play  is  a  dramatization  of 
Opie  Reid's  novel  of  the  same  name,  done  by  Au- 
gustus Thomas,  and  though  produced  only  a  few 
months  ago  in  Denver,  it  has  already  secured  a  good 
standing.  The  second  week  of  the  engagement  will 
be  devoted  to  "  The  Henrietta,"  with  Mr.  Robson  in 
the  role  of  the  Lamb  and  Mrs.  Robson  as  the 
Widow.  The  other  members  of  the  company  are 
Thomas  A.  Wise,  Edwin  Holt,  John  Webster,  Jr., 
Harrison  Armstrong,  Joseph  Keefe,  Ogden  Stevens, 
Lewis  Carpenter,  Lina  McMillan,  Edna  Brothers, 
and  Gertrude  Perry. 


The  Tivoli  Spectacle. 

The  Tivoli's  holiday  show.  "Mother  Goose,"  is 
eminently  successful  from  the  spectacular  point  of 
view.  The  story  is  a  hodge-podge  of  old  nursery 
tales,  put  together  by  Edwin  Stevens  in  a  way  that 
does  not  make  the  plot  breathlessly  interesting,  but 
interspersed  with  a  fair  number  of  jokes  and  songs. 
Mr.  Stevens  himself  is  the  Mother  Goose,  swollen  to 
remarkable  dimensions  and  provided  with  a  bustle 
that  plays  a  star  part  in  his  cake-walk  with  Mr. 
Leary,  an  amorous  policeman.  Tillie  Salinger,  re- 
vealed in  parti  colored  tights,  is  the  Jack  of  the 
nursery  rhyme,  and  Edith  Hall,  as  his  Jill,  dances  in 
a  way  to  put  Sir  John  Suckling's  bride  to  the  blush 
and  sings  a  music-hall  ballad  in  an  equally  fetching 
manner.  Florence  Wolcott  makes  a  charming  pict- 
ure, as  usual,  and  the  present  Miss  Stockmeyer  does 
a  clever  bit  of  acting  as  a  lough  girl  and  "  obliges" 
with  a  motto-song. 

But  the  chief  element  in  the  success  of  "Mother 
Goose  "  is  the  beauty  of  the  stage  pictures.  There 
are  a  quantity  of  new  girls  in  the  chorus,  pretty  of 
face  and  revealing  figures  to  which  natives  of  this 
town  may  point  with  pride,  and  they  are  supple- 
mented with  a  flock  of  little  tots  who  enter  into  the 
fun  of  being  on  the  stage  with  evident  enjoyment. 
They  are  all  all  garbed  in  costumes  that  are  pretty  in 
design  and  handsome  in  material  and  harmonize  into 
beautiful  color  schemes.  The  scenery  and  acces- 
sories also  are  very  artistic,  and  even  the  trans- 
formation scene,  that  relic  of  childhood's  days,  is 
worth  seeing. 

"  Mother  Goose"  was  put  on  last  Saturday  night, 
and  is  up  for  an  extended  run. 

The  Frawley  Company's  Last  Week. 

The  Frawley  players,  with  the  laurels  of  their 
Hawaiian  tour  thick  upon  them,  have  been  the 
attraction  at  the  California  Theatre  during  the  past 
week,  and  a  potent  one,  for  the  house  has  been  well 
filled  every  evening.  The  play  give.n  during  the 
early  part  of  the  week  was  the  Daly  comedy,  "  The 
Railroad  of  Love,"  and  since  Wednesday  night  they 
have  been  giving  Bronson  Howard's  "  Shenandoah." 
The  last  performance  of  this  war-play  will  take  place 
on  Sunday  evening,  December  26th. 

For  the  second  and  last  week  of  the  engagement, 
which  begins  on  Monday,  December  27th,  another 
Daly  play  has  been  selected.  It  is  "An  Interna- 
tional Match,"  one  of  Mr.  Daly's  adaptations  from 
the  German  of  Schoenthal,  and  its  hero  is  a  young 
Englishman  in  this  country  who,  under  an  assumed 
name,  wooes  and  wins  the  very  girl  he  thinks  his  rela- 
tives are  trying  to  force  him  to  marry.  "  An  Interna- 
tional Match  "  is  one  of  the  last  pieces  in  which  John 


Drew  and  Ada  Rehan  played  together,  and  in  this 
production  by  the  Frawley  Company  their  r61es  will 
be  taken  by  Mr.  Worthing  and  Miss  Bates.  Others 
in  the  cast  will  be  Harry  Corson  Clarke,  Frederick 
Perry,  Messrs.  Carr  and  Lewers,  and  Misses  Mc- 
Allister and  Robson. 

A  New  Farce-Comedy. 
There  remain  but  a  few  more  performances  of 
"A  Milk  White  Flag"  at  the  Columbia,  and  after 
Sunday  night  it  will  be  taken  to  wave  in  other 
climes.  In  its  stead  another  farce-comedy  will  oc- 
cupy the  Columbia  stage.  This  is  "At  Gay  Coney 
Island,"  which  comes  from  the  Broadway  Theatre  in 
New  York.  It  has  never  been  seen  here  before,  and 
the  two  chief  comedians  are  also  strangers,  but  they 
are  heralded  as  clever  fun-makers.  As  the  title  of 
the  piece  suggests,  it  details  the  adventures  of  a 
party  of  sight-seers  at  New  York's  popular  resort,  one 
of  the  incidents  being  a  realistic  reproduction  of 
"shooting  the  chutes."  A  notable  feature  of  the 
entertainment  will  be  the  songs.  Mathews  and 
Bulger,  the  principals  of  the  company,  are  song- 
writers of  some  repute,  and  they  have  contributed  to 
"At  Gay  Coney  Island"  several  of  their  produc- 
tions, such  as  "  He  Struck  It  Rich  in  Klondike," 
"  My  Love  is  a  Gamblin'  Man,"  "  While  Shooting 
the  Chutes,"  and  so  on.  Josie  de  Witt,  violinist, 
and  Jane  Whitbeck,  know  to  fame  as  the  "  Pas-Ma- 
La  girl,"  are  in  the  supporting  company. 

The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  takes  on  quite  a  holiday  air  this 
week,  the  programme  concluding  with  an  elaborate 
ballet.  It  bears  the  high-sounding  title  of  "The 
Birth  of  the  Pearls,"  and  is  in  three  parts,  including 
a  dance  of  marines  on  ship-board,  a  ballet  of  divers, 
and  another  of  pearls  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  a 
pas  seul  by  Mile.  Ophelita  in  a  fairy  grotto,  and  an 
aerial  ballet  such  as  "The  Brownies"  showed  us 
last  year. 

The  earlier  features  of  the  programme  are  Pro- 
fessor Doherty's  Canine  Circus,  the  Vesuviano 
Quartet  of  male  voices,  the  Picchianis  Sisters  in  their 
full-dress  acrobatic  act,  new  tricks  by  Servais  Le 
Roy,  songs  by  Caroline  Hull,  and  the  Three 
Avolos,  a  team  of  acrobats  who  perform  surprising 
feats  on  vertical  bars. 

This  programme  will  be  continued  through  the 
week,  and  on  Monday  there  will  be  a  new  bill,  in- 
cluding Mile.  Rombero,  who  draws  pictures  in  sand  ; 
M.  de  Marce  Felix's  trained  ponies  and  baboon  ; 
Musical  Dale,  who  is  described  as  a  "  campanolo- 
gist" ;  the  Elinore  Sisters  in  "  The  Irish  400"  ;  and 
the  Avolos,  Caroline  Hull,  Ophelita,  and  the  ballet. 

Death  of  William  Terriss. 

The  cowardly  assassination  of  William  Terriss  by 
a  half-crazed  man  named  Prince  has  aroused  the  in- 
dignation and  sympathy  of  play-going  people  wher- 
ever the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  The  murderer, 
it  seems,  fancied  himself  persecuted  by  Mr.  Terriss, 
who,  he  declared,  had  debarred  him  from  employ- 
ment on  the  stage  for  ten  years  past,  and  he  took  his 
revenge  by  stabbing  the  actor  on  Thursday  evening, 
December  16th,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  stage- 
dooi  of  the  Adelphi,  in  London.  One  wound  pierced 
the  aclor's  heart,  and  he  breathed  his  last  fifteen 
minutes  later. 

Mr.  Terriss  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
actors  in  romantic  melodramatic  parts  on  the  English 
stage.  His  de'but  was  made  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Drury  Lane  in  1873,  and  half  a  dozen  years  later 
he  made  his  first  great  hit  as  the  Squire  in  ' '  Olivia  " 
with  Irving  and  Miss  Terry.  He  has  several  times 
played  engagements  with  this  famous  couple,  and 
has  also  appeared  in  melodrama  and  starred  in  this 
country.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Irving  to  America  in 
1883,  but  remained  in  London  during  Mr.  Irving's 
second  tour,  acting  Romeo  to  the  Juliet  of  Mary 
Anderson  during  a  run  of  two  hundred  nights  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  He  was  with  Mr.  Irving  on  his 
third  tour,  which  included  San  Francisco,  and  was 
very  greatly  admired  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Terriss  leaves  a  daughter,  Miss  Ellaline  Ter- 
riss, who  is  now  touring  in  this  country,  playing  the 
leading  rdle  in  "The  Shop  Girl." 


Notes. 
"  The  Girl  from  Paris  "  will  play  a  three  weeks'  en- 
gagement when  it  comes  to  the  Baldwin  in  February. 

James  J.  Corbett  is  to  appear  in  Henry  Guy 
Carleton's  play,  "  A  Gilded  Fool,"  next  season.  So 
says  his  press  agent. 

During  Stuart  Robson's  engagement  at  the  Bald- 
win, seats  in  the  orchestra  and  first  three  rows  of  the 
dress-circle  will  cost  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

There  are  said  to  be  a  number  of  very  novel  special- 
ties in  the  French-ball  scene  in  "A  Night  in  New 
York,"  which  Nellie  McHenry  will  soon  bring  to 
town. 

In   the  last   act  of    "The   Man    from    Mexico," 


Willie  Collier  sports  an  elaborate  Mexican  costume 
which,  it  is  asserted,  was  worn  at  the  famous  Bradley- 
Martin  ball. 

The  Frawley  Company's  Eastern  tour  is  to  end'in 
Mr.  Frawley's  native  city,  Washington,  in  May. 
After  being  reorganized,  the  company  will  return 
here  for  a  summer  engagement  at  the  Baldwin. 

John  G.  Sparks,  who  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
members  of  the  old  Harrigan  company  and  has  later 
been  in  several  farce-comedy  companies  with  May 
Irwin,  is  in  the  cast  of  "Courted  into  Court,"  which 
will  soon  be  seen  at  one  of  the  local  theatres. 

Stuart  Robson  possesses  an  interesting  theatrical 
relic  in  an  early  prompt  copy  of  "  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor."  It  was  printed  by  Is^ac  laggard  and 
E.  Blount  in  1625.  On  the  fly-leaf  is  written:  "I 
played  Falstaff  to-night,  February  5,  1718.  and  did 
not  play  it  well.  James  Quinn."  On  another  leaf,  in 
a  faint  hand,  is  the  inscription  :  "  Given  to  my  friend 
Edmund  Kean  by  Anna  Marie  Garrick." 

During  the  performance  of  "Aida"  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre  last  Thursday,  between  the  second  and 
third  acts,  Collenz.  still  dressed  as  Rhadaraes,  ad- 
vanced to  the  footlights  and  sang  "  M'Appari"  from 
"  Martha  "  to  Signor  Vallini's  piano  accompaniment. 
Then  appeared  a  priestess  and  a  couple  of  Egyptian 
soldiers,  bearing  a  floral  piece  and  some  jewelry, 
which  the  singer  gracefully  accepted.  It  was  a 
presentation  made  to  Signor  Collenz  on  the  occasion 
of  his  benefit. 

Julie  Opp,  who  is  creating  such  a  furore  in  New 
York  in  "  The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly,"  was  born 
in  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  where  her  father  still 
keeps  a  small  saloon.  She  made  her  actual  rjgbut  in 
Paris  with  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  for  the  past  six 
months  has  been  the  under-study  of  Julia  Neilson,  in 
Mr.  Alexander's  productions  of  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda"and  "As  You  Like  It."  There  the  astute 
Mr.  Frohman  "  discovered  "  her  and  engaged  her  for 
his  New  York  company.  She  has  now  captured 
New  York  more  completely  than  almost  any  actress 
who  has  played  there.  Just  before  she  sailed  from 
London,  Miss  Opp  was  married  to  an  English  actor 
named  Robert  Loraine. 


The  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  Will  keep  open  house 
during  the  holidays.  The  scene  from  the  mountain 
during  this  fine  clear  winter  weather  is  indescribably 
beautiful. 

A  Wonderful  Talking  Machine. 

Perfection  has  at  last  surely  been  reached  in  talking 
machines.  The  latest  and  most  perfect  machine  has  just 
come  out.  It  is  loud  and  clear  and  reproduces  your  own 
or  any  voice  over  and  over  again  ;  speeches  from  the  most 
noted  statesmen,  songs  from  the  world's  greatest  singers, 
music  from  the  greatest  bands.  The  price  of  this  wonder- 
ful machine  is  but  $10.00,  and  U  affords  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  those  who  wish  to  give  public  entertainments. 
This  machine  is  now  controlled  by,  and  catalogue  and  full 
particulars  can  be  had  from,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago.  Just  cut  this  notice  out  and  send  to  them  for  a 
book  telling  all  about  it. 


Diamonds  and  Frames. 
Gems  in  artistic   mountings,   and  Frames  in  im- 
mense variety.    King,  Moss  &  Company,  639  Market 
Street. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


When  are  you  going  to  use 
Schilling's  Best  baking  powder 
and  tea  ?. 

Your  money  back  if  you  don't 
like  it. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  December  30tb,  1807 

THIRD    CONCERT 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Society. 

FRITZ  SCHEEL,  Musical  Director. 
Schumann's  D-minor  Symphony. 

Sylvia  Ballet,  by  Delibes. 
Egmont  and  Lohengrin  Vorspiel. 

Box-office  opens  at  Tivoli  Opera  House  Monday,  Dec. 
27th,  at  9  a.  m. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       R.AIXjT^A.Y 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,    commencing   Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;   1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;  1:15 
p.  ni. 
Special  Tripe  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


Jpectaclb&lYe  Glasses 


atoJiwfly  fitted  by 

EXPERT  OPTIC.1  ANS 

AT  MODERATE  PR'CES. 

OPTICIANS  ^ND^-'pHOTOSWnjc  ' 

642  MARKET  5T.  l  E  ' 

l^DER  CHRONICLE    BUILDING. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestihh  Krelinc. Proprietor  and  Manager 

This  Evening,  Our  Holiday  Spectacle,     A  Positive  Nov- 

eltv.     Help  It  Along. 

-:-    MOTHER    GOOSE    -:- 

Or  "  The  Strange  Adventures  of  Jack  and  Jill." 

Concluding  wilh  the  Magnificent  Transformation, 

"Our  Childhood's  Fancies. " 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  All  ! 

Popular  PriceB 25  and   50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  CcLesshes  and  Managers 

Two  Weeks,  Beginning  Monday,  December  27th, 

MR.  STUART  ROBSON, 

And  his  Admirable  Company,   Presenting   Augustus 
Thomas's  New  Comedy-Drama, 

THE     JUCKLINS. 

Suggested  by  Opie  Read's  Novel. 
Monday,  Jan.  3d— Second  and  Last  Week  Stuart  Robson 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 

Two  Weeks,  Beginning  Monday,  Dec.  27th.     First  Time 

in   San    Francisco,    the   Real    Funny    Stars, 

Mathews  and  Bulger, 

In  the  Far- Famed  Farcical  Fete, 

-:-     AT   CAY   CONEY    ISLAND      -:- 

The  Gayest  of  All  Gay  Plays. 
Coming Jolly  Nellie  McHenry 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co... Lessees  and  Managers 

To-Night  and  Sunday,  Lasl  Times 

-:-     SBJCNANI>OAH     -;- 

Beginning    Next     Monday,    Second     and     Last    Week, 

TILE  FKA1VLET  COMPANY,  Presenting 

Every  Evening  and  Matinee  Saturday 

Augustin  Daly's  Comedy, 

-:-    AN    INTERNATIONAL   MATCH     -:- 

Staged  with  the  Same  Careful  Attention  which  Marks 
all  of  the  Frawley  Productions. 


ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  December  27th.  Another 
Sensation,  De  Marce  Felix,  Assisted  by  Two  Horses  and 
a  Baboon ;  Mile.  Rombello,  Sand  Modeler  from  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  London  ;  Musical  Dale,  Grotesque  Come- 
dian ;  Elinore  Sisters,  Character  Artists  ;  the  Three  Avolos. 
Novelty  Acrobats  ;  CarolineHull,  Triple  Voiced  Vocalist; 
Ophelita,  Chic  Character  Dancer  ;  Grand  Ballet  Spectac- 
ular, "The  Birth  of  the  Pearl"— 36  Coryphees  and.  3 
Premiere  Danseuse. 

Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CI,UB 

(INGtESIDE  TRACK). 

Racing  from  Monday,  I>ec.  27th  to  Saturday, 
Jan.  8th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.     First  Race  at  3  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  an<*  1.15  p.  h.  Daily : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric  Car  Lines: 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 
F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary.  President. 


RACES 


RACES 


RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,   l897-*98,  beginning 
December  13th. 

Racing:      Monday,       Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        £- 
Races   start  at  2:15   P.   M.  sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning— Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milroy.  Secretary. 


APOLLO  GALVANIZED   IRON. 

If  you  think  one  make  as 
good  as  another  you  do  not 
know  Apollo. 

No  other  make  is  equally  soft, 
flat,  of  uniform  gauge,  and  work- 
able. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


RODS  BROS. 


27-37  Kearny  St. 

BOYS' 


USEFUL  House-Coats,  Mackintoshes,  Neckwear, 

Ufil  inAY  Bath-Robes,  Overcoats,  Umbrellas, 

nncicuTc        Traveling-Rugs,  Ulsters,  Hats, 

PRESENTS    I    Shawls,  Full-Dress  Suits,  Cloves,  Etc. 

AND    CHILDREN'S    FINE    CLOTHING    A    SPECIALTY. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  27,  1897. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  has  been  lecturing  the 
National  Union  of  Women  Workers  in  England  on 
"The  Dangers  of  Luxury  in  Modern  Life."  "In 
some  respects,"  she  says,  "  our  lives  are  less  luxurious 
than  they  were.  There  is  not  the  same  mass  of  food 
and  multitude  of  dishes  required  at  dinner-parties. 
It  is  no  longer  considered  disgraceful  to  travel  second 
or  even  third  class.  Ladies'-maids  and  men-servants 
are  less  indispensable  ;  no  magnate  is  expected  to 
drive  about  with  four  horses,  and  some  are  to  be 
found  that  don't  keep  a  carriage  at  all.  On  a  visit 
one  is  not  expected  nowadays  to  be  provided  with 
light-gray  kid  gloves  to  come  down  in  to  breakfast, 
or  to  wear  nothing  indoors  but  silks  and  satins.  All 
the  world  knocks  about  London  by  under-ground 
railway,  and  ladies  of  high  degree  meet  inside  and 
outside  omnibuses.  A  contrast,  indeed,  to  the  days 
within  ray  own  recollection,  when  to  travel  second 
class  would  have  been  considered  almost  equivalent 
to  dining  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  for  a  lady 
to  go  alone  in  a  hansom  cab,  let  alone  in  an  omnibus, 
was  quite  indecorous." 


On  the  other  hand,  Lady  Frederick  declares, 
we  have  broken  out  in  the  direction  of  more  dainty 
dishes  and  new  institutions,  such  as  five-o'clock 
teas.  She  deprecates  "the  insidious  advances  in 
the  direction  of  unlimited  and  lavish  varieties  of 
cakes,  both  hot  and  cold  ;  potted  meats,  and  anchovy 
sandwiches "  that  figure  on  fashionable  afternoon 
tea-tables,  and  suggests  moderation  in  this,  and  also 
in  dress  by  satirizing  "the  impropriety  of  wearing 
anything  not  absolutely  up  to  date,"  and  "  the  duty 
of  getting  everything  made  by  the  most  expensive 
people  and  processes."  But  not  women  alone  are 
harmed,  thinks  Lady  Cavendish.  "Even  in  the 
games  which  have  so  long  been  the  pride  of  the 
English  people  there  is  a  growing  fashion  of  employ- 
ing professionals  to  play,  while  the  crowds  look  idly 
on,  interested  only  in  betting  on  the  result.  The 
standard  of  living  rises  steadily  higher  among  the 
upper  classes,  till  marriage  gets  to  be  regarded  as 
out  of  the  question  unless  the  income  will  cover  a 
host  of  expenses  that  only  of  recent  years  have  slipped 
into  the  category  of  '  necessaries."  It  is  one  thing  to 
preach  wise  forethought  and  such  a  provision  for 
wife  and  family  as  shall  secure  comfort,  and  quite 
another  to  make  a  luxurious  scale  of  living  a  sine 
qua  non.  It  is  no  compliment  to  a  girl  for  a  man  to 
say  he  can  not  ask  her  to  give  up  '  the  luxuries  she 
has  been  used  to.'  Let  her  be  quite  sure  he  does 
not  mean  that  he  doesn't  like  to  give  up  luxuries,  and 
let  them  both  test  the  strength  of  their  affection  and 
of  their  trust  in  each  other  by  facing  the  possibilities 
of  existence  even  when  short  of  champagne,  horses, 
men-servants,  high  play,  and  "up-to-date'  society 
excessess  in  the  way  of  flower  decorations,  tobacco, 
millinery,  furniture,  and  entertainments." 

All  the  large  banquet-halls  in  New  York  city  are 
now  equipped  with  galleries  for  spectators,  and  it  is 
a  forlorn  crowd  of  men  that  can  not  draw  a  dozen 
or  more  women  to  the  gallery  to  look  down  at  the 
well-appointed  tables  while  the  dinner  is  being  served 
and  listen  to  some  of  the  speeches  later.  The  view 
from  the  gallery  in  any  of  the  new  banquet-halls  on 
the  occasion  of  a  big  dinner  is  well  worth  the  seeing, 
though  the  sensations  of  a  mere  on-looker  are  not 
always  enviable. .  It  gives  to  women  an  opportunity 
to  hear  the  after-dinner  talkers  whose  speeches  they 
have  so  frequently  read  in  the  newspapers,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  find  no  cause  to  regret  their  coming. 
Occasionally,  however,  a  roan  lacking  discretion 
finds  himself  in  the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer,  and 
as  a  bid  for  applause  or  laughter  he  may  indulge  in 
profanity  or  stories  that  are  broad.  When  such  a 
thing  does  occur,  the  spectators  leave  the  galleries 
without  attracting  embarrassing  attention,  and  they 
generally  go  rather  early,  for  there  are  scenes  near 
the  close  of  every  big  banquet  that  are  not  always 
pleasant  to  look  upon. 

There  is  a  celebrated  cook  in  London  who  is  said 
to  have  an  income  of  over  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  He  is  attached  to  no  house,  but  in  his  own 
brougham  sets  out  toward  evening  for  the  home  of 
some  rich  man  who  is  going  to  give  a  dinner,  at 
which  every  dish  must  be  above  criticism.  Here  he 
alights  and,  making  for  the  kitchen,  goes  through 
the  process  of  tasting  all  the  soups,  sauces,  and  made 
dishes — advising  when  his  palate  suggests  a  little 
more  salt  here,  a  pinch  of  herbs  there,  a  dash  of 
sugar  in  this  entrie,  a  suspicion  of  onion  in  that 
salmis.  This  done,  he  pockets  his  fee  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  drives  on  to  the  next  dinner-giving 
patron,  who  has  bidden  him  to  his  feast  in  this 
strange  fashion.  His  nightly  list  comprises  many 
houses  all  through  the  London  season. 

In  America  there  is  a  type  of  individual  who  turns 
up  his  trousers,  docks  his  horse's  tail,  and  when  he 
travels  hands  in  his  brasses  to  redeem  bis  luggage. 
Among  the  native-born  Venezuelans,  his  prototype, 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  is 
numerous  and  diversified.  Sometimes  he  has  been 
educated  at  Harvard  or  Yale  ;  then  he  is  a  "Yankee- 
maniac."  He  is  unduly  energetic,  and  vainly  en- 
deavor-  to  inspire  in  his  companions  a  love  of  foot- 
baK  He  dresses  in  tweed,  and  has  been  known  to 
- ;^?  a  bicycle,  when  he  becomes  an  object  of  inter- 


!  est  to  the  community  and  of   anxiety  to  his   unso- 
!  phisticated  mamma.     She  calls  the  Blessed  Saints  to 
witness  the  scandal   of   it !     That   her  young  Jos£ 
j  should  expose  to  the  world  the  calves  of  his  legs, 
'  put  a  peaked  cap  upon  his   head,   and   go   tearing 
!  through  the  streets  on  a  two-wheeled  machine,  fol- 
!  lowed  by  an  excited  crowd  of  riffraff— bringing  to 
their  windows  as  many  interested,  but  more  dignified, 
1  spectators  ;  it  is  dreadful  !     She  talks  to  Jose  by  the 
i  hour,  but  he  only  laughs  and  persists  in  his  wicked- 
j  ness.      He    even   goes   further.      He  becomes    ac- 
'  quainted  with  the  foreign  tourists  at  the  hotels,  girls 
of  the  most  immodest  appearance,  who  wear  coats 
like  men.  and  shirts,  and  stiff  collars  and  cravats, 
and  sailor  hats.     They  go  upon   the  streets,  these 
boy-girls,   unchaperoned,   carrying  a  little  black  in- 
strument with  which  they  take  everybody's  picture, 
and  often  they  are  accompanied  by  Jos6.     He  says 
they  belong  to  the  best  North   American   families, 
which   is  a  statement   that  Josh's    mother  can   not 
bring  herself  to  believe. 

A  face-veil  can  make  or  mar  a  woman's  beauty. 
A  dark  complexion,  rosy  cheeks,  and  bright  brown 
eyes  look  far  prettier  than  they  really  are  under  a 
veil  with1  coarse  mesh  ;  but  woe  to  the  pale  blonde, 
no  matter  how  perfect  her  features  or  pure  her  com- 
plexion, who  attempts  to  wear  a  veil  of  this  mesh. 
It  will  accentuate  her  paleness  ten  times  and  make 
her  look  old  and  drawn,  while  a  net  of  soft,  fine, 
close  mesh  will  have  just  the  opposite  effect.  She 
new  Empire  veils,  designed  to  be  worn  with  large 
hats,  cost  a  snug  little  sum  ;  but  (says  a  writer  in  the 
Sun)  they  are  so  swell  that  they  are  worth  the  price. 
These  veils  are  as  graceful  and  airy  as  cobwebs. 
They  are  from  two  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half 
yards  in  length  and  are  edged  with  fine  lace,  put  on 
full  or  plain  according  to  fancy.  They  are  worn  by 
many  hanging  rather  loosely  from  the  face,  tied  in  a 
fluffy  knot  behind,  and  caught  up  on  the  left  shoulder 
with  a  jeweled  pin  ;  others  cross  them  in  the  back 
and  tie  them  in  a  big  soft  bow-knot  under  the  chin, 
letting  the  ends  hang  to  the  waist.  This  gives  the 
poke  effect  to  certain  hats. 

A  unique  "millinery  opening"  was  held  in  Mil- 
waukee a  few  weeks  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wisconsin  Audubon  Society,  an  organization  whose 
aim  is  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  birds  for  their 
plumage.  The  use  of  a  large,  handsome  house  was 
given  for  the  occasion  by  one  of  the  directors.  No 
responsibility  was  taken  by  the  society  as  to  the  hats 
exhibited,  and  no  sales  were  guaranteed,  but  when  it 
became  known  that  six  leading  milliners  had  been 
invited  to  send  displays,  twenty-five  other  firms  ap- 
plied, asking  for  space.  No  feathers  were  admitted 
excepting  ostrich-plumes,  quills,  and  cocks'  tails. 
Five  hundred  invitations  were  issued,  as  to  a  recep- 
tion. The  fashionable  world  responded,  the  rooms 
were  thronged,  and  many  hats  were  sold.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  reception  was  that  it  made  the 
Audubon  work  known  to  the  general  public  that 
read  of  it  in  the  papers,  to  the  women  who  attended, 
and,  best  of  all,  to  the  milliners,  who  saw  that  their 
best  customers  were  interested. 


THE    OPINION    OF    AN    EXPERT. 


The  Papers  of  California  as  Advertising  Mediums. 


The  following  unsolicited  statement  appears  in  the 
pages  of  Printers  Ink  for  December  8th,  1897  : 

"The  man  who  would  advertise  to  reach  the 
people  of  California  will  get  more  for  his  money  if  he 
will  spend  it  all  with  these  papers  :  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Oakland  Tribune,  Sacramento  Bee,  Sacra- 
mento Record-Union,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  San  Francisco  Call,  San  Fran- 
cisco Argonaut,  San  Jos6  Mercury,  than  he  will 
by  dividing  it  up,  giving  these  a  portion  and  another 
portion  to  others.  The  advertiser  can  never  reach 
everybody.  He  should  content  himself  by  address- 
ing the  most  people  he  can  of  the  best  sort 
for  the  money  he  has  at  command.  A  good 
advertisement  in  a  good  paper  is  worth  more  than 
a  poor  advertisement  in  forty  poor  papers.  There 
are  other  good  papers  in  California  besides  those  here 
named,  but  those  mentioned  above  are  the  best  and 
give  advertisers  greatest  value  for  the  money  ex- 
pended with  them. 

"  This  is  not  a  paid  advertisement,  but  represents 
the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  Printer  s  Ink." 


In  the  "  Life  of  Tennyson  "  we  are  told  that  the 
poet  was  fond  of  quoting  the  following  as  perfect  in 
their  kind  :  A  certain  French  king  seeing  at  court  a 
man  said  to  be  like  him,  blurted  out :  "  You  are  very 
like  our  family  ;  is  it  possible  that  your  mother  was 
much  at  court  ?  "  "  No,  sire,"  said  the  man  ;  "  but 
ray  father  was."  ....  The  Prince- Regent,  being  in 
Portsmouth  one  day,  and  seeing  Jack  Towers  across 
the  street,  shouted  out  in  his  royal  way  :  "  Hulloa, 
Towers,  I  hear  you  are  the  greatest  blackguard  in 
Portsmouth  ! "  Towers  replied,  with  a  low  bow  : 
"  I  hope  your  royal  highness  has  not  come  here  to 
take  away  my  character."  ....  The  reply  of  Mar- 
garet More  to  a  Lady  Manners,  both  having  had 
honors  conferred  on  their  families.  To  the  satirical 
remark  of  Lady  Manners,  "  Honores  mutant  mores," 
Margaret  More  replied,  ' '  That  goes  better  in  English, 
madam — '  Honors  change  Manners.'  "  .  .  .  .  The 
reply  of  the  Italian  lady  to  Napoleon,  who  said 
to  her,  "  Tutti  Italiani  sono  ladroni,"  "  Non  tutti,  ma 
Buona  parte." 


NEWSPAPER    VERSE. 


A  Continuous  Performance. 
There  were  coat-tails  wildly  flapping  in  the  circum- 
ambient air, 
There  were  tufts  of  whiskers  floating  to  and  fro  ; 
A  hundred  pairs  of  brawny  fists  were  being  shaken 
there, 
A  hundred  frightened  men  were  dodging  low  ! 

A  dozen  men  with  froth  upon  their  lips  jumped  on  to 
one. 
And  hammered  him  until  he  couldn't  see  ; 
A    Herr  knocked   down  a  Doctor — like  a  flash  the 
thing  was  done — 
Hades  seemed  to  have  gone  out  upon  a  spree  ! 

The  President  was  throttled  by  a  Social  Democrat 
And  choked  until  his  tongue  shot  into  space  ; 

A  German  hit  a  Czech,  and  it  is  now  asserted  that 
He's  trying  still  to  get  his  fist  out  of  the  latter's 
face  ! 

There  were  coat-tails  wildly  flapping  in  the  circum- 
ambient air, 
There  were  tufts  of  whiskers  floating  to  and  fro  ; 
Eyes  were  popping  from   their  sockets,  blood  was 
freely  flowing  there. 
And  a  dozen  mangled  men  were  lying  low  ! 
It  was  not   a  Texas  fracas  ;   it  was  not  a  miners* 
spree  ; 
It  was  not  an  ordinary  bar-room  brawl  ; 
Such  things  are  tame  and   commonplace  beside  it, 
for  you  see 
The  Reischrath  was  meeting — that  was  all ! 

— Cleveland  Leader. 


Kaiser  William. 
"  You  are  young,  Kaiser  William,"  the  old  man  said, 
"  And  your  knowledge  of  music  is  nil, 
And  yet  you  conducted  an  ode  that  you  made — 
What  gave  you  this  wonderful  skill  ?  " 
"  In  my  childhood,"  the  Kaiser  replied,  with  a  smile, 
"  My  own  little  trumpet  I'd  blow, 
And  as  I  continued  the  practice,  I  style 
Myself  a  musician,  you  know." 

"  You  are  young,"  said  the  sage,  "as  I  mentioned 
before, 
And  have  never  yet  been  in  a  fight, 
But  somehow  you  lecture  your  soldiers  on  war — 
Do  you  think  at  your  age  it  is  right  ?  " 
"  In  my  childhood,"  the  Kaiser  replied  to  the  sage, 
"  I  sat  on  some  soldiers  of  tin, 
And  the  knowledge  I  gained  at  that  critical  stage 
Has  helped  me  my  lectures  to  spin." 

"  You  are  young,"  said  the  sage,  "and  your  hands 
are  unused 
To  drawing  with  pencil  or  paint. 
Yet  you  knocked  off  a  poster  which  greatly  amused 
The  public — it  seems  very  quaint." 
"  As  a  child,"  said  the  Kaiser,  "  I  painted  the  door 
Of  my  nursery  crimson  and  green, 
And,  if  that  wasn't  Art,  I  have  never  before 
Been  told  so — by  artists,  I  mean." 

"  You  are  young,"  said  the  sage,  "  and  the  ruling  of 
men. 
Of  course,  is  a  difficult  task, 
Although  you  are  getting  on  nicely,  but  when 
Will  you  govern  yourself,  may  I  ask  ?  " 
"  I    have    answered    three    questions,    and   that    is 
enough," 
Said  the  Kaiser,  "  and  if  you  assail 
My  rights  as  a  Heaven-born  Ruler  as  stuff 
And  nonsense,  I'll  put  you  in  jail." 

— Pick-Me-Up. 

Magistrate — "You  were  drunk,- of  course,  when 
the  hold-up  men  went  through  you?"  Battered-up 
prisoner — "I  was,  your  honor."  Magistrate  — 
"  They  got  everything  you  had,  I  suppose?"  Bat- 
tered-up prisoner — "Everything,  your  honor,  except 
a  two-dollar  bill  1  had  in  my  watch-pocket."  Magis- 
trate— "  The  fine  will  be  two  dollars.  Call  the  next 
case  1  " — Chicago  Tribune. 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  authorized  Miss 
Olga  Nethersole  to  dramatize  his  story,  "  The  Light 
that  Failed." 


After  your  shoes  have  had  a  soak- 
ing, Vici  Leather  Dressing  not  only- 
gives  them  a  beautiful  lustre,  but 
softens  the  leather  and  prevents 
cracking. 


VICI 


"It  Sheds  Water 

Like  a  Duck's  Back." 

That's  why  we  c»\\  our  rainproof  binding 

The  Duxbak 
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It  is  made  from  the  finest  S.  H.  &  31. 
velveteen  rendered  rainproof  by 
a  secret  process.  It  retains  all  the 
elegance  of  our  velveteen  bindings, 
and  is  soft,  pliable,  and  durable. 
Look  on  the  back  C!  XT  £t  TVT 
for  the  letters  ^»  -■■•  Ot<  i*JL. 
It's  the  ONI/Y  WAY  to  tell  the  GENUINE. 


THE  LATEST   STYLES   IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Mhrchant  Tailors, 
65J2  MAKKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 


Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits. 


Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus ..8  2,040,301.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 27,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Good  fellow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart.  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 823,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Snrplns 1 ,594,504 


ALEERT  MILLER,  Pres.  E.  E.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay../ Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

XT       .,    ,  \  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  York I  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

^l-  I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Ch;caS°-  ■ ; J  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Eank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sausome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital    Paid  Up,   81, 000, 000;    Assets,    83,300,- 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  ROTD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


j  Leather  Dressing  j 

I  gives  new  life  to  old  leather.    Best  \ 

\  for  children's  shoes,  women's  shoes,   ) 

\  men's   shoes— best    for  any  kind  of  \ 

\  leather.   Prepared  by  the  ma- 

:  kers  of  the  famous  Vici  Kid. 

!  Sold  by  all  dealers.     A  valuable  illus-  ^., 

!  trated    book  about  your  shoes   and    «5\™'ffi 

;  their  care,  mailed  free. 

I  ROBERT  H.  FOERDEREB,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Listtntr — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  ListtfUr — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
oat  of  newspaper  yarns.     Rombike  sends  'em  to  him." 

nnyriVriQ   Press-Cutting    Bureau   will  send 

nUlflLl  r\L  U  70U  alt  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
I  appear  about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
I  you  want  to  be  "  np  to  date."     Every  newspaper  and 

periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
J  is  searched  for  your  notices.     Henbt  Rombike,  139  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York. 


December  27,  1897. 


THE        A  R  G  OIN  A  U  T  . 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Prince  of  Waterloo, 
though  he  never  called  himself  so.  and  had  many 
other  titles,  for  which  he  once  had  to  pay  dear.  He 
told  a  man  to  order  dinner  for  him  at  a  particular 
hotel,  and  the  man  did  so,  mentioning  all  the  duke's 
titles.  Presently  the  duke  came  and  waited  a  long 
time.  "Is  the  dinner  not  coming?"  he  asked; 
' '  why  don't  you  bring  the  dinner  ?  "  "  We  are  wait- 
ing," replied  the  waiter,  "for  the  rest  of  the  party." 
They  had  prepared  dinner  for  about  twenty  people. 

While  Meade's  army  was  marching  out  of  the 
Wilderness,  a  drum  corps  in  passing  Grant's  bead- 
quarters  caught  sight  of  the  chief  and  at  once  struck 
up  a  then  popular  negro  camp-meeting  air.  Every 
one  began  to  laugh.  "What's  the  fun?"  inquired 
the  general.  "Why,"  was  the  reply,  "they  are 
playing,  '  Ain't  I  glad  to  get  out  ob  de  wilderness  ! '  " 
The  general  smiled  at  the  ready  wit  of  the  musicians, 
and  said:  "Well,  with  me  a  musical  joke  always 
requires  explanation.  I  know  only  two  tunes  :  one 
is  '  Yankee  Doodle,'  and  the  other  isn't." 

A  voung  fellow  who  drank  much  more  than  was 
good  for  him  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  take  the 
gold  cure,  but  he  refused.  "But,"  protested  his 
friends,  "  your  physician  says  that  if  you  keep  on 
drinking  you  will  surely  soon  go  blind.  Now,  the 
question  is  simply  this  :  Do  you  prefer  being  cured 
of  the  drink  habit  and  retaining  your  sight,  or  do  you 
prefer  to  keep  on  drinking  and  go  blind?"  The 
young  man  paced  the  floor  for  some  time,  and  was  in 
a  brown  study.  Finally  he  turned  to  his  friends,  and, 
with  a  resigned  expression  of  countenance,  replied  : 
"  Well,  I  guess  I've  seen  about  everything." 


After  his  first  great  successes,  W.  S.  Penley,  the 
English  comedian,  had  to  act  in  many  plays,  which 
somehow  did  not  seem  to  please  the  public.  Some 
of  these  he  just  kept  alive  by  his  "gagging."  On 
one  occasion,  when  a  wretched  play  had  been  going 
for  some  weeks  in  this  manner,  the  conceited  young 
author  came  behind  and  asked  Mr.  Penley  why  he 
"  gagged  "  so  much.  "The  play  will  be  all  right," 
he  said,  "  if  you  will  only  speak  my  lines  quietly  and 
wait  for  the  laugh."  To  -this  Mr.  Penley  replied 
promptly  :  "  Thai's  all  very  well  for  you,  old  man — 
you  live  in  town  ;  but,  you  see,  I  live  in  the  country, 
and  have  to  catch  the  twelve-fifteen  from  Waterloo  ! " 


man  who  was  shooting  very  well,  and  Desenne  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  all  his  glass  balls  and 
swinging   dolls.      Every  shot    was  greeted  by    the 

spectators  with  exclamations  of  admiration.     B 

looked  on  for  a  while,  and  finally,  in  a  calm  voice, 
made  the  remark  :  "  He  could  not  do  as  well  on  the 
field."  -The  object  of  the  slighting  remark  turned 
around,  and,  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  cried  :  "  Who 
are  you  to  say  that  ?  Would  you  like  to  test  the 
truth  of  your  remark?"  "Willingly,"  replied  the 
unrecognized  duelist,  as  he  led  the  way  out  to  a 
secluded  place.      After    taking    up   their  respective 

positions,  they  drew  lots,  and  it  fell  to  B to  shoot 

last.     He  waited  in  silence  for  his  adversary's  shot. 

The  man    fired — and   missed.      B lowered  his 

pistol.  "What  did  I  tell  you?"  he  said,  with  a 
smile.  Then  putting  his  pistol  in  his  pocket,  he 
walked  away  whistling. 


AN    AGENT    OF    PUBLICITY. 


How  Some  Acquire  Niches  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 


A  certain  eminent  judge  who  was  recently  re- 
elected, when  he  was  asked  about  the  facility  with 
which  he  turned  from  one  case  to  another,  replied 
that  he  had  learned  that  from  what  he  saw  at  a  bap- 
tism of  colored  people  when  he  was  a  boy.  The 
weather  was  very  cold,  so  that  to  immerse  the  candi- 
dates they  were  obliged  to  cut  away  the  ice.  It  be- 
fell that  when  one  of  the  female  converts  was  dipped 
back  in  the  water,  the  cold  made  her  squirm  about, 
and  in  a  moment  she  had  slipped  from  the  preacher's 
hands  and  was  down  the  stream  under  the  ice. 
The  preacher,  however,  was  not  disconcerted.  Look- 
ing up  with  perfect  calmness  at  the  crowd  on  the 
bank,  he  said  :  "  Brethren,  this  sister  hath  departed 
— hand  me  down  another." 

Mr.  Justice  Maule  once  went  on  circuit  with  Judge 
Coleridge  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  high 
sheriff  was  a  shy  and  modest  man  and  very  much 
alarmed  at  having  to  entertain  his  cynical  lordship. 
Coming  home  in  his  coach  with  the  two  judges,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  conversation  for  them. 
He  observed  that  be  hoped  there  would  be  better 
weather,  as  the  moon  had  changed.  "  And  are  you 
such  a  fool,  Mr.  Jones,  as  to  imagine  that  the  moon 
has  any  effect  on  the  weather  ? "  said  Maule. 
"Really,  Brother  Maule,"  said  Coleridge,  who  was 
politeness  itself,  "  you  are  very  hard  upon  our  friend. 
For  my  part  1  think  the  moon  has  a  considerable 
effect  upon  it."  "Then,"  said  Maule,  "you  are  as 
great  a  fool  as  Jones  is."  After  which,  conversation 
in  the  sheriff's  carriage  languished. 


At  a  political  meeting  in  a  certain  New  South 
Wales  gold-mining  district,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
an  athletic  miner.  The  candidate  during  his  speech 
was  much  interrupted  by  hootings  and  rough  chaff, 
and  his  chairman  was  soon  in  a  state  of  boiling 
indignation.  Smothering  his  wrath,  however,  he 
pacified  the  ' '  boys  "  by  assuring  them  that  at  the  end 
of  the  candidate's  speech  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
put  any  questions  they  chose.  Accordingly,  at  the 
end  of  the  harangue  he  arose  and  inquired  in  sten- 
torian tones  and  in  a  rich  Irish  brogue  :  "  Has  inny 
gintleman  a  questhion  to  airsk  ?  "  A  stout  little  Welsh 
miner,  who  had  been  a  conspicuous  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  evening,  shurfled  slowly  up  the  steps  of 
the  platform.  But  at  the  top  he  was  met  by  the 
chairman,  who,  without  the  slightest  warning,  de- 
livered a  terrific  left-and-righter,  and  sent  the  Welsh- 
man sprawling  on  his  back.  "Now,"  roared  the 
chairman,  "  has  inny  other  gintleman  a  questhion  to 
airsk  ?" — and  there  was  no  response. 

M.  Colombey,  in  his  history  of  dueling,  tells  an 


Yes,  I'm  a  press  agent,  and  have  been  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Used  to  be  in  the  newspaper  business, 
but  got  out  of  it  because  I  discovered  that  none  of 
the  great  fortunes  in  this  country  has  been  amassed 
by  writing  on  space.  All  the  same,  most  of  the 
things  I  know  about  publicity  and  its  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community  I  learned  in  Park  Row. 

Who  are  my  clients  ?  Well,  I  began  by  working 
exclusively  for  the  stage,  but  after  a  while  I  found 
that  I  could  do  business — in  a  very  quiet  way,  of 
course — with  politicians,  society  people,  bankers — in 
fact,  with  folks  of  all  sorts.  The  truth  is  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  of  this  country  want  to  get 
into  print,  and  if  you  can  only  show  them  how  to  do 
it,  there's  money  in  it  for  you.     As  I  said  before,  I 

began  with  actresses 

Yes  ;  that's  the  idea  everybody  has.  Losing  dia- 
monds and  getting  into  the  divorce  courts,  and  all, 
the  rest  of  it.  My  dear  sir,  if  a  client  of  mine,  either 
on  the  stage  or  off,  were  to  lose  her  diamonds,  I 
wouldn't  permit  the  first  mention  of  it  to  be  made  in 
the  papers  ;  and  as  to  divorces,  I  don't  allow  them 
under  any  circumstances.  Why,  when  I  was  man- 
aging Birdie  Mclntyre  at  the  time  she  was  getting 
ready  to  go  out  in  the  "  Only  a  Perfect  Lady  "  com- 
pany, she  actually  got  a  divorce  from  her  husband, 
and  I  made  her  show  herself  on  Broadway  with  him 
every  afternoon  at  a  time  when  they  weren't  speaking 
together,  simply  to  keep  the  thing  from  getting  into 
the  papers.  There's  a  greater  draught  in  the  happy- 
home-  and-  children-in-the-lap  racket  than  there  is  in 
all  the  divorce  courts  in  the  land. 

Have  I  any  system  that  I  follow  ?  Why,  I've  got 
a  different  system  for  every  client.  For  instance,  if  a 
woman  comes  to  me  and  says  she  wants  to  be  made 
famous,  I  find  out  what  her  capabilities  are  and 
what  line  she  can  be  easiest  worked  on,  and  then  I 
tell  her  what  rdle  she's  got  to  play.  An  actress, 
especially,  should  have  a  distinct  pose  that  she 
should  maintain  at  all  times  off  the  stage.  I  never 
allow  anything  to  get  into  the  papers  about  a  client 
of  mine  that  does  not  directly  sustain  that  pose. 
For  example  :  When  I  was  working  up  Irene  Acker- 
man,  who  is  going  to  star  iu  "  The  Maiden's 
Prayer,"  I  put  her  before  the  public  as  a  sort  of 
gentle,  clinging  vine,  all  tears  and  smiles  and  ring- 
lets, when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  one  of  the 
flyest  and  liveliest  little  ladies  in  the -town,  and  up  to 
pretty  near  anything  in  the  way  of  sport.  One 
morning  I  was  out  riding  with  her  in  Central  Park 
and  she  got  thrown,  and,  of  course,  the  policeman 
came  up  and  wanted  to  know  her  name.  I  whispered 
to  her  to  keep  up  the  faint  and  I'd  give  the  par- 
ticulars. What  did  I  do?  I  told  him  that  it  was 
Miss  Florrie  Fugle  —  another  client  of  mine,  of 
course — and  incidentally  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
piece  she  was  billed  to  appear  in.  Maybe  Acker- 
man  wasn't  wild  when  she  saw  the  papers  next 
day  !  She  hated  Fugle,  too,  and  always  swore  that 
I  was  playing  her  for  a  favorite  in  the  papers,  which 
wasn't  true,  because  I  play  no  favorites  in  business. 
Yes  ;  I  squared  it  with  her  at  last,  and  I  guess  she 
recognized  the  fact  that  I  was  right,  too.  I  told  her, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  wouldn't  do  for  a  clinging 
vine  to  be  galloping  around  Central  Park  in  the 
morning  and  standing  on  her  head  in  the  grass.  It 
was  all  right  for  Fugle,  though,  who  was  going  to 
play  a  sort  of  rough  soubrette  part  in  "  A  Scuttle  of 
Coal."  "And,  besides,"  I  said,  "she  opens  next 
Monday  night,  three  weeks  before  you  do.  You 
ought  not  to  grudge  her  a  little  advertising  that 
wouldn't  do  you  any  good,  anyway.  Moreover,  I'll 
make  it  right  this  way  :  Fugle's  just  been  presented 
with  a  tea-set  by  her  Sunday-school  class  " — which 
was  true,  only  it  happened  eight  years  before — "  and 
I'll  let  you  have  the  presentation  just  a  few  days  be- 
fore you  open."  I'll  be  hanged  if  she  didn't  want  to 
have  the  tea-set  handed  up  over  the  footlights  the 
first  night  by  a  deputation  of  kids  in  white  dresses 
and  blue  sashes  ! 

Society  folks  ?  Well,  of  course,  people  who  are 
really  in  society  never  come  to  me,  and  the  people 
who  are  out  of  it  and  do  come  and  are  willing  to  put 
up  for  it,  are  glad  to  get  pretty  near  anything,  no 
matter  how  shadowy  it  may  be.  There  was  a  young 
chap  who  came  to  me  one  day  and  gave  me  a  re- 
tainer, and  said  he  wanted  to  get  into  society  by  way 
of  the  newspapers — which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  is 


there  was  absolutely  nothing  for  me  to  work  on. 
Well,  I  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  open  a  flower- 
stand  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  then  I  got  him  a  column 
in  every  paper,  with  such  headings  as  "Society 
Agog  !  "  "  Another  Swell  Goes  Into  Trade  ! "  "  One 
of  Society's  Darlings  Sells  Rosebuds  and  Is  Not 
Ashamed  of  It !  "  It  only  took  one  day  to  get  that 
fellow  into  society — in  print,  I  mean.  Excuse  me 
one  moment,  here's  a  regular  client  of  mine  come  in 
to  see  me. 

Yes  ;  that's  a  comic-opera  manager  that  I  work  for 
the  year  round.  He  just  came  in  to  tell  me  it's  time 
to  open  the  season  with  the  regular  annual  story* 
about  his  uncle  dying  and  leaving  him  a  fortune. 
He  finds  it  very  handy  to  have  that  story  around 
when  he's  engaging  talent.— James  L.  Ford  in  New 

York  Journal, 

•    ♦    * 

The  I-ast  Man  on  Earth 

To  recklessly  experiment  upon  himself  with  hope  of 
relief  is  the  dyspeptic.  Yet  the  nostrums  for  this 
malady  are  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and,  presumably, 
about  as  efficacious.  Indigestion,  that  obstinate 
malady,  even  if  of  long  perpetuity,  is  eventually 
overcome  with  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  an  ap- 
petizing tonic  and  alterative,  which  cures  consti- 
pation, fever  and  ague,  bilious  remittent,  rheumatism, 
kidney  complaint,  and  feebleness. 


Stecdman's  Soothing  Powders  claim  to  be  pre- 
ventative as  well  as  curative.  The  claim  has  been 
recognized  for  over  fifty  years. 


"  Nothing  serious,  I  hope?"  asked  the  cyclist,  as 
he  contemplated  the  prostrate  form  of  his  first  victim. 
"  Oh.  no,"  said  the  doctor,  "just  a  little  run  down  ; 
that's  ^."—Pick-Me-Up. 


upside  down 

It  won't  hurt  it ! 


That's  "why  drinkers  of 

Evans'  Ale 


Compel  your  dealer 
you   Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
—  you  can. 

Does  he  want  your  chim- 
neys to  break? 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

atl  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG. 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 
Doric. ..(Via  Honolulu)    Tuesday,  December  28 

Belgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  January  15 

Coptic Thursday,  February  3 

Gaelic.  (Via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday,  February  23 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For   freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  P.  STUBES.  Secretary. 


(     for   infant^   and 

adults.    A  <=[  ecih'c 

for   prickly  hent   and 

chorine.  Delightful  after 

ii  shaving.     Reccmmend- 

H  ed  by  all  physicians. 

At  druggists  or  by  mail — 
price  25  cts.    Sample  free. 
Take  no  substitutes. 
Cerhurd  Meiinen  Vtt. 
837  Broad  St..  NEWARK,  N.J. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  A.  m.,  Dec.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  Ports,  9  a.  m.,  Dec.  2,  7, 
12,  17,  22,  27,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Pomona,  2  P.  m„ 
Dec.  3,  7,  11,  15,  20,  24,  28,  Jan.  i,  5,  10,  14,  18.  22,  26,  31. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m.,  Dec. 
4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  1 1 
a.  is.,  Dec.  2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  52,  26.  30,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  v...  second  of  each  month. 

The  company  reserves  i~  itfaou  pre- 

vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  auu  *---<«  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  " 

GOODALL,  PERK  N'S&CO- 10..:.    ■:-    -     -. 

lFHllir  "■  S"  Australia  for  Hor.. 
pHHI%  olala  onlv-  Tuesday,  Decem- 
H  ber  2&th,  at  2  P.  h.    Special 

party  rates. 
S.    S.    Hoana     sail?    via 

Honolulu  and   Auckland    for 

(smpaR^!^,?^  Ji"man, 

J.  T>.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 
New  Tork  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis Jan.    5  I  New  York Feb.    2 

New  York Jan. ,12     Paris Feb.    9 

Paris  Jan.  19    St.  Paul Feb.  16 

St.  Louis Jan.  26  |  New  York ..Feb.  23 

BED    STAB    LINK. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Westernland Jan.    5  |  Friesland Feb.    2 

Southwark Jan.  12  |  Kensington Feb.    9 

Berlin Jan.  19  j  Westernland Feb.  16 

Noordland Jan.  26  |  Berlin Feb.  23 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St,,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  TORK- QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don in  334  hours. 

MAJESTIC Dec.  so. ...Jan.  a6 Feb.  s] 

GERMANIC Jan.    5.  ...Feb.    2. ...Mar.    2 

TEUTONIC Jan.    12.... Feb.    9.... Mar.    9 

BRITANNIC Jan.  19 Feb.  16.... Mar.  16 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent,  New  York ; 
S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent,  Chicago 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Marlce. 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  offices. 


. . . ALASKA . . . 

Commercial   Company 

DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  FROM 

SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  DAWSON 

-AND- 

ALASKA  GOLD  FIELDS. 

APPLY  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  : 

ALASKA    COMMERCIAL    CO., 

310  Sansoiue  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALBERT  MILLER, 


C.  O.  G.  3IILLER, 

Treasurer. 


■J.  31.   LIVINGSTON, 

Secretary. 


Pacific  Gas  Improvement  Co. 

CORNER  OF  ANNIE  AND  STEVENSON  STREETS, 

Mauufactuns  and  Sells  a  Superior  Quality  of 


anecdote  of  a  certain  noted  duelist  of  his  time.     One  I  the  quickest  route  I  know  of  ;  much  swifter  than  the 

day  this  man,  M.  B ,  was  at  Desenne's  shooting-  |  Oranges.     Well,  I  don't  think  this  chap  had  ever  a 

gallery  watching  the  pistol  practice.    There  was  one 


For  Illuminating,  Fuel,  and  Manufacturing  Purposes 


card  to  a  lea-party  or  a  reception  in  his  life  ;  so 


IN    SAX    FRANCISCO. 


THE        A  R'JG'O  N  ATI  T  . 


December  27,  1897. 


society. 


The  Cinderella  Dances. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Cindereilla  dances  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening.  December  22d,  at 
Native  Sons'  Hall.  It  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
balls  of  the  season  and  was  declared  an  unqualified 
success  by  all  who  were  present.  It  was  an  assembly, 
and  was  enjoyed  by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
younger  married  set.  The  floor  was  canvased,  and 
the  entire  hall  was  handsomely  decorated  with  ever- 
greens and  Christmas  berries,  forming  a  most  at- 
tractive ensemble.  Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Mrs.  Charles 
B.  Brigham,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donahoe,  Jr.,  and 
Mme.  C.  de  Guign6  acted  as  the  reception  com- 
mittee. Dancing  to  the  music  of  Huber's  Orchestra 
was  enjoyed  from  eight  o'clock  until  midnight,  and  a 
buffet  supper  was  served  during  the  evening.  The 
next  meetings  of  the  club  will  be  on  the  evenings  of 
January  26th  and  February  9th. 

The  patronesses  of  the  club  are  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre, 
Mrs.  C.  de  Guigne\  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs. 
Charles  B,  Brigham,  Mrs.  Percy  P.  Moore,  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Coleman,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  Mrs.  Charles 
Josselyn.  Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Mrs.  Austin  Tubbs, 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donahoe,  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Baldwin. 

The  Friday  Night  Club. 
The  Friday  Night  Club  will  give  a  fancy-dress 
cotillion  on  Christmas  Eve  at  Native  Sons'  Hall.  It 
is  intended  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest  affairs  ever  given 
by  this  club.  The  hall  has  been  beautifully  deco- 
rated wan  a  profusion  of  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
evergreen  and  red  berries,  mingled  among  drap- 
eries of  red  bunting,  and  in  midair  are  large  hanging 
baskets  of  spreading  ferns.  The  stage  is  ornate  with 
an  array  of  palms,  ferns,  ponsettia,  and  other  potted 
plants,  interspersed  among  which  are  tall  banquet- 
lamps.  Huber's  orchestra  of  eighteen  pieces  will 
provide  the  music  and  four  figures  of  the  cotillion  will 
be  danced.  It  is  expected  that  about  two  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen  will  be  present,  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Greenway  will  be  the  leader  and  his  partner  will 
be  Miss  Edna  Hopkins.  Calcium-light  effects  will  be 
introduced  on  a  couple  of  figures.  At  midnight  an 
elaborate  supper  will  be  served  under  the  direction  of 
Wheeler.  Afterward  there  will  be  dancing  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Those  who  will  dance  in  the  first  set  are  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Greenway,  Miss  Edna  Hopkins,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Van  Winkle,  Miss  Tbe'rese  Morgan,  Mr.  Frederick 
A  Greenwood,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Mr.  Southard 
Hoffman,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman,  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Houghton,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Mr.  J.  A.  O'Sullivan, 
Miss  Helen  Thomas,  Mr.  Percy  King,  Miss  Adelaide 
Murphy,  Mr.  Redick  McKee  Duperu',  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Ellinwood. 

The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  gave 
a  cotillion  at  Lunt's  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 17th.  About  two  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen 
enjoyed  the  meeting.  Several  figures  of  the  german 
were  danced  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Maxwell 
McNutt  and  Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  who  were  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  George. B.  de  Long  and  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Eyre.  Light  refreshments  were  served  during 
the  evening,  and  the  pleasant  affair  terminated  at 
midnight. 

The  young  ladies  in  the  first  set  were  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Goad,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss 
Romietta  Wallace,  Miss  Helen  Thomas,  Miss  Edna 
Hopkins,  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Miss  Clara  Hamil- 
ton, Miss  Helen  Wagner,  Miss  Frances  Moore,  Miss 
Miriam  Moore,  Miss  Edith  McBean,  and  Miss  May 
Hoffman.  The  next  cotillion  of  the  club  will  be  held 
on  Friday  evening,  December  31st.  Miss  Genevieve 
Goad  will  lead  alone. 

The  Messer  Ddbut  Reception. 
Miss  Marie  Messer  made  her  formal  de'but  into 
society  last  Monday  evening,  at  an  entertainment 
and  ball  given  by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  T. 
Messer,  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista.  The  entertain- 
ment consisted  of  a  number  of    tableaux  vivants, 


RoVal 

— Absolutely  Pure — 

The  greatest 
of  ail  the  bak- 
ing powders 
for  strength  & 
healthfulness* 

R^YAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,   NEW  YORK. 


which  were  reproductions  of  celebrated  paintings  and 
some  pretty  interpolated  scenes.  The  spacious  ball- 
room of  the  hotel  was  decorated  by  Miss  Marshall 
with  garlands  and  festoons  of  evergreens  graced  with 
red  draperies.  Red-shaded  lanterns  and  clusters  of 
Cornel  berries  and  mistletoe  added  to  the  pretty 
effect. 

The  stage  settings  and  costumes,  which  were 
arranged  by  Mr.  John  I.  Housman,  were  beautiful, 
and  the  entire  presentation  was  eminently  successful. 
First  on  the  programme  was  a  tableau  entitled  "A 
Serenade  in  Spain,"  in  which  Miss  Muriel  Atherton 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Knight  figured  picturesquely. 
Next  was  a  scene  entitled  "  An  Evening  Down 
South,"  in  which  the  principal  participants  were 
Mrs.  George  Folsom,  Miss  Adelaide  Dibble,  and 
Mr.  Nat  T.  Messer,  Jr.  The  next  tableau  was 
"The  Debutante,"  which  was  displayed  in  a  con- 
servaiory  interior.  Miss  Carrie  Ayres  was  the  cen- 
tral figure,  and  the  aspirants  for  a  chance  at  her 
dance-card  were  Surgeon  R.  G.  Brodrick,  U.  S.  N., 
Mr.  Douglas  McBride,  Mr.  Albert  Russell,  Mr.  Nat 
T.  Messer,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Dibble.  Following 
this  was  a  scene  in  the  Orient,  entitled  "The 
Japanese  at  Home."  Mr.  A.  Oki,  the  artist,  made 
a  number  of  rapid  sketches,  a  Japanese  woman  sang 
and  played  on  a  native  instrument,  and  two  Geisha 
girls  danced.  "Under  the  Mistletoe"  was  a  scene 
presented  in  a  gold  frame  by  Miss  Marie  Messer  and 
Mr.  Nat  T.  Messer,  Jr.  It  was  taken  from  one  of 
Gibson's  recent  drawings.  The  next  scene  was 
"  Chang  Toy,"  a  character  in  "  The  First  Born,"  by 
Wing,  a  Chinese  boy.  "The  Lady  of  Quality" 
was  a  pretty  scene  represented  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Forman.  Between  the  scenes  there  was  dancing, 
and  at  midnight  an  elaborate  supper  was  served  in 
the  dining-hall.  Afterward  dancing  was  resumed 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  morniog.  Among  those 
present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
L.  Mathieu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  C.  Perkins, 
Mrs.  Powell,  Mrs.  George  Folsom,  Miss  Mary  Bell 
Gwin,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman, 
Miss  Edith  Stubbs,  Miss  Bernie  Drown,  Miss  Lucy 
Jackson,  Miss  Gertrude  Forman,  Miss  Muretta 
Haven,  Miss  Gertrude  Bates,  Miss  Alice  Cobden 
Hoffman,  Miss  Adelaide  Dibble,  Miss  Helen  Thorn- 
ton, Miss  Elizabeth  Ames,  Miss  Muriel  Atherton, 
Miss  Ethel  Patton,  Miss  Carrie  Ayres,  Miss  Ellita 
Redding.  Miss  Agnes  Simpson,  Miss  Catherine 
Powers,  Miss  Marie  Wells,  Miss  Bertha  Bruce,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  John  W.  Twiggs,  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Poett,  Mr.  Charles  Fernald,  Mr.  Douglas  McBride, 
Mr.  Albert  Russell,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  Gerald 
Rathbone,  Mr.  George  B.  de  Long,  Mr.  Everett  N. 
Bee,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Henry  Dibble, 
Mr.  Herman  Powers,  Mr.  Ben  Holladay,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Worthington  Ames,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mr.  de 
Haven,  of  Paris,  Mr,  J.  D.  Stubbs,  of  Evansville, 
111.,  Mr.  B.  K.  McMechara,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.. 
Mr.  Fletcher  McNutt,  Mr.  John  E.  de  Ruyter,  Mr. 
John  M.  Piatt,  Surgeon  R.  G.  Brodrick,  U.  S.  N., 
Lieutenant  E.  E.  Benjamin,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  R. 

F.  Gardner,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  D.  E.  Nolan,  U. 
S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Willcox,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
Lloyd  England,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  H.  V.  Butler, 
U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  Roscoe,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant N.  A.  McCully,  U.  S.  N. 

Society  Races. 
The  special  feature  at  the  Ingleside  Track  next 
week  will  be  the  race  for  gentlemen  riders,  which 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  December  30th.  The  dis- 
tance will  be  one  mile  and  the  prizes  are  a  purse  of 
five  hundred  dollars  and  three  silver  cups  for  those 
who  come  straight,  place,  and  show.  Among  those 
who  have  entered  for  the  contests  are  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  Hobart,  Mr.  R.  M,  Tobin,  Prince  Poniatowski, 
Mr.  Harry  Simpkins,  Mr.  Sink,  and  Lieutenant  John 
P.  Hains,  U.  S.  A.  There  will  be  about  fifteen  en- 
tries, but  only  six  will  contest.  Their  names  will  be 
drawn  by  lot  the  day  before  the  race.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  fashionable  parties  are  being  formed  to  take 
luncheon  at  the  club-house  prior  to  the  race.  Mr. 
Hobart  will  go  out  in  his  drag.  Mr.  Tobin  will  have 
the  Burlingame  coach,  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
Mr.  William  A.  Powning,  and  others  will  take  parties 
out  in  their  coaches. 

The  Bohemian  Club  Jinks. 
The  twenty-fifth  Christmas  jinks  of  the  Bohemian 
Club  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  December  i8th, 
in  the  club-rooms.  The  high  jinks  commenced  at 
nine  o'clock,  Mr.  William  Sproule,  the  president  of 
the  club,  acting  as  Sire.  After  his  opening  address, 
there  were  other  addresses  delivered  by  Mr.  Horace 

G.  Piatt,  Mr.  E.  F.  Preston,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  and 
Lieutenant  J.  E.  Runcie,  U.  S.  A.  An  orchestra  of 
twenty  pieces,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Stewart,  provided  musical  selections  throughout  the 
entire  evening.  There  were  also  several  vocal  num- 
bers. "Noel"  was  sung  by  Mr.  Donald  de  V. 
Graham,  "Nazareth"  was  sung  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Rickard,  and  "The  Holy  City"  was  sung  by  Mr. 
Frank  Coffin.  Mr.  J.  B.  Levison  played  a  solo  on 
the  flute,  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  Then 
came  an  elaborate  supper,  which  was  served  in  sev- 
eral rooms. 

Afterward  there  was  the  low  jinks,  at  which  Mr. 
M.  A.  Newell  acted  as  Sire.  The  feature  of  this  was 
a  burlesque,  called  "The  Second  Born,"  in  which 
there  were  pertinent  hits  upon  members  of  the  club, 


various  specialties,  and  songs  and  dances.  Prior  to 
the  play,  Mr.  Newell,  attired  as  a  Chinese  minister, 
made  a  felicitous  speech  before  the  curtain.  Among 
those  who  took  part  in  theburlesque  were  Mr.  M.  A. 
Newell,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen, 
Mr.  Harry  Dimond,  Mr.  E.  R.  Dimond,  Mr.  J.  F. 
J.  Archibald,  and  others.  The  entire  affair  was 
highly  enjoyable  and  productive  of  much  pleasure  to 
all  who  were  present.  The  attendance  was  larger 
than  at  any  jinks  in  the  history  of  the  club. 

The  Christmas  dinner  at  the  club  will  be  given 
on  Saturday  evening,  January  1st.  'I  here  will  be  a 
Christmas  tree,  the  chanting  of  choristers,  the  bring- 
ing in  of  a  boar's  head  and  barons  of  beef,  and  other 
features  which  should  certainly  make  the  affair 
highly  interesting. 

The  Columbian  Fete. 
The  Children's  'Hospital  and  Training  School  for 
Nurses  is  to  receive  a  benefit  at  the  California  The- 
atre on  the  evenings  of  January  3d,  4th,  and  5th.  It 
will  be  a  Columbian  historical  pageant,  illustrated  by 
a  series  of  appropriate  tableaux,  in  which  some  of 
our  most  prominent  society  people  will  participate. 
The  production  being  largely  the  representation  of 
historical  scenes,  a  historian  is  required  to  present  a 
prologue  of  each  period.  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan, 
Mr.  Sidney  M.  Smith,  Brigadier-General  W.  R. 
Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Craft  have  consented  to 
act  as  historians.  Rehearsals  are  being  held  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  and  everything  points  to  a  most  success- 
ful affair. 


Suggestions  for  the  New  Year. 

The  dainty  designs  in  calendars  for  "98  offer  many 
inducements  for  holiday  purchasers,  and  the  display 
of  Cooper  &  Co.,  the  Stationers,  No.  746  Market 
Street,  contains  numerous  works  of  art  by  Eastern 
as  well  as  local  artists,  among  them  being  Solly 
Walter,  Gertrude  Partington,  and  Swinnerton. 


Hygienic  Underwear. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober,  of  34  Geary  Street,  has  a  full  line 
of  underwear — ladies  and  children's — at  popular 
prices.  Gertrude  knit  baby  outfits,  hosiery,  equipoise 
waists.  Country  orders  solicited.    Send  for  catalogue. 

— Bachelor  Apartments  and  Offices.  N.W. 
corner  Stockton  and  Sutter. — Sunny  suites,  with 
either  gas  or  electric  lights,  service,  bath-rooms, 
hot  water.  Elevator  running  at  night.  For  terms, 
apply  to  F.  G.  J.  Margetson,  406  Sutter  Street, 
Room  9. 

* — ■»- — * 

—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    KEFITTED    WITH    Alii.    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 


San  FraucUcn,  Cal. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Nbss  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The     Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    or   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

■Ml  C  A  I  Properly  prepared    and    promptly 

Ivl  CML     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL    ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

PirBt-rtMHt.  nnfpt  Fam it v'TTot«l . 


)HARTSWORN'SrACTWGl 


>SHMR0U 


PS     ■<•    ■         AND  GET' 

THE  GENUINE 


)HARTSHORN] 


Hotel 
Berfeling 

714  BOSH  ST. 


Select   I  amity 
Rgg?  a  1   Hotel,  convenient 
vwv'j,'   to  chopping  ami 
l^§   business  centre, 
..     ... _    and  all  car  lines. 


Hotel    Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


60  MINUTES    FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Magnificent  Scenery  and  Drives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  months  64  degrees,  excell- 
ing that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 

Headquarters  of  the  San  Rafael  Huut  Club 
and  Tennis  Tournaments. 

K.  H.  WAKflKLD  CO., 
(Incorporated)      Proprietor. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001     PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO- 

S.  E.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


The  most  acceptable 

''lip 


MISTIHOI  HANG! 
%\  THE  HOLLY-BKAPiCH  SHINES  ON  7HE0LP  OAK  WW.! 
t  AND  'NEATH  TO  ENTICE  THE.  MAIDEN  DEMURE. 
^ilS  THAT  PERfVME  OFAIL  MOST  RICH  AND  PURE- 

FLORIDA  WATER. 


December  .27,  1897. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Notes  and  Gossip 
Assistant- Engineer  Price,   U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Balti- 
A    more,  and  Miss  Banks,  of  New  York,  were  married 
at  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,   in  Honolulu,  Wednes- 
day, December  3th. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mr.  Frank  is. 
Boggs,  eldest  son  of  ex-Senator  John  Boggs,  of 
Colusa,  and  Miss  Katherine  Cunningham,  of  Stock- 
ton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe  will  give  a  ball  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  29th,  at  their  resi- 
dence, 1105  Leavenworth  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Herrin  will  give  a  ball 
at  their  residence,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Scott 
Streets,  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  29th. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  will  give  a  ball  at  her  residence 
on  Taylor  Street  on  Wednesday  evening,  January 
5th,  in  honor  of  her  granddaughter,  Miss  Susan 
Blanding,  and  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury  and 
Miss  Margaret  Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Antoine  Borel  will  give  a  ball  at  her  residence 
on  Stockton  Street  on  Saturday  evening,  January 
15th,  in  honor  of  her  daughters,  the  Misses  Borel. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  will  give  a  matinee  tea  at 
her  residence  on  Franklin  Street  on  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 8lh,  in  honor  of  her  debutante  daughter.  Miss 
Susan  Blanding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  will  entertain  fifty 
guests  at  dinner  at  their  residence  on  Franklin  Street 
on  Saturday  evening,  December  25th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Butters  will  give  a  house- 
party  to  twenty-one  guests  at  their  residence,  Alta 
Vista,  in  Piedmont  on  New  -  Year's  Eve  and  the 
following  day. 

The  Terpsichoreans  will  give  their  next  party  in 
Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  January 
5th. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Cinderellas  will  be  held 
in  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 26th.  The  final  meeting  of  the  season  will  be 
on  Tuesday  evening.  February  9th. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  will  hold  its  next  cotillion 

at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  January  7th. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  gave  one  of 

their  pleasant  fortnightly  hops  last  Tuesday  evening 

in  the  assembly  hall. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  are 
making  great  preparations  for  the  entertainment  that 
they  will  give  on  New-Year's  Eve.  A  clever  travesty 
on  the  Chinese  play,  "The  First  Born,"  will  be  the 
feature  of  the  evening.  It  will  be  followed  by  a  ball 
and  a  supper. 

The  Concordia  Club  will  give  an  entertainment 
and  a  ball  on  New- Year's  Eve  at  the  club-house  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue.  A  farce  entitled  "Little  Bo- 
Peep  "  will  be  presented. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  a 
jinks  to  their  gentlemen  friends  on  Christmas  Eve. 

A  ball  will  be  given  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

Mrs.  Bratnober  entertained  a  number  of  her  friends 
at  dinner  recently  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu,  Afterward 
dancing  was  enjoyed  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Miss  Bernice  Landers  gave  .a  matinee  tea  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Saturday, 
December  18th,  and  entertained  several  hundred  of 
her  friends  from  four  until  six  o'clock.  The  hostess 
was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 
Tallant,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Stone,  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Pond,  Mrs.  George  Law  Smith,  Miss  Bernie 
Drown,  Miss  Frances  Baldwin,  Miss  Jessie  Glascock, 
Miss  Stubbs,  Miss  Helen  Wagner,  Miss  Florence 
Davis,  Miss  Delia  Davidson,  and  Miss  Ursula 
Green. 

Mrs.  W,  P.  Harrington  and  the  Misses  Harrington 
gave  a  pleasant  matinee  tea  at  their  residence,  1607 
Leavenworth  Street,  on  Saturday,  December  18th. 
A  large  number  of  their  friends  called  and  were  hos- 
pitably entertained.  They  were  assisted  in  receiving 
by  Mrs.  William  M.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Horace  Beach, 
Miss  Bowie,  Miss  Friedlander,  the  Misses  Beach, 
Miss  Carolan,  and  Miss  Alice  Boggs. 

The  Christmas-tree  and  exercises  of  the  Pixley 
Memorial  Kindergarten  will  be  held  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  F.  M.  Pixley  on  Monday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 27th,  at  two  o'clock. 

The  Eureka  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children 
will  give  an  entertainment  at  Golden  Gate  Hall 
on  Thursday  evening,  December  30th.  The  enter- 
tainment will  comprise  a  number  of  musical  and 
literary  selections  by  some  of  our  best  local  artists. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  Harry  Gillig,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Dowsett,  of  Honolulu,  arrived  from  the  East  on 
December  16th.  They  will  be  in  town  for  about  a 
fortnight. 

Mr.  Frank  Unger  left  New  York  for  Paris  last 
week.  He  will  be  away  for  about  a  month.  He  is 
expected  here  late  in  January, 

Mrs.  Dr.  McGrew,  of  Honolulu,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Grace  Clark,  of  San  Jose\  arrived  by  the  last 
steamer  from  the  islands.  She  will  spend  some  time 
here  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Clark. 

Mr.  William  M.  Randol,  who  has  been  living  in 
Kew  York  during  the  past  year,  returned  to  San 
Francisco  last  week  to  remain  over  the  winter. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Darling,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
a  guest  at  the  California  Hotel. 
Miss   Eme'ie   Hager,    who   was  summoned  home 


from   Redondo  Beach  on  account   of  her  mother's 
recent  illness,  will  not  return  to  the  south. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Gamble  returned  on  Wednesday 
from  a  two  years'  visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Walther 
Ellis,  with  whom  she  has  been  traveling  in  Germany 
and  Italy. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McNear,  of  Oakland,  has  returned 
from  Europe,  where  she  has  been  for  two  years  study- 
ing music 

Miss  Nina  Pringle  has  gone  up  to  Inverness  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  Mrs.  Ben  Morgan  at  her 
cottage  there. 

Mr.    Hancock   Banning,   of  Los  Angeles,  was  a 
guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  a  few  days  early  in  the  ' 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Davis  Boyd  have  closed  j 
their  San  Rafael  place  for  the  winter,  and  are  visiting  : 
Mrs.  Kittle  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  and  1 
Steiner  Streets. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  have  1 
corae  back  from  Los  Angeles  for  the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Buckee.  nie  Crocker,  are 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  are  in  New  York, 
where  they  have  gone  to  spend  the  holidays  with  their 
children,  who  are  in  the  East  at  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  have  returned  1 
from  New  York,  where  they  have  been  for  the  past  j 
six  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Baldwin,  who  have  been  in  \ 
New  York,  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  Wash-  ' 
ington. 

Mr.  Robert  Balfour  sailed  from  New  York  for 
England  on  December  15th,  on  the  White  Star 
Liner  Teutonic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Yates  are  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael.  A  recent  number  of  the  London  Sketch 
contained  a  fine  reproduction  of  Mr.  Yates's  portrait 
of  Miss  Ada  Sullivan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  have  gone  to  New 
Orleans  to  spend  the  holidays  with  their  relatives 
there. 

Judge  John  M.  Miller,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  guest 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Miss  Julia  Winston  has  returned  to  Los  Angeles 
after  a  pleasant  visit  with  friends  here. 

Colonel  W.  A.  Harris,  of  Los  Angeles,  registered 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

The  Misses  Dunham,  of  Oakland,  are  at  Coronado 
Beach,  where  they  will  stay  until  after  the  holidays. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Iliff,  of  Denver,  who  are 
spending  the  winter  at  their  house  in  Santa  Cruz, 
came  up  for  some  Christmas  shopping,  and  spent  the 
week  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  have  come  up 
from  Burhngame  and  taken  rooms  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Marian  Jones,  returned  to  their  home  in  Santa 
Monica  last  Wednesday,  after  a  pleasant  visit  to 
friends  in  this  city. 

Sir  Theodore  Fry  was  a  guest  during  the  week  at 
the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Myers,  of  Portland,  are 
registered  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Hobart  is  at  Burhngame,  quite  re- 
covered from  the  recent  operation  for  appendicitis 
which  he  underwent  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  have  returned  from 
Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Sperry,  of  Stockton, 
registered  at  the  California  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Judge  J.  C.  Daly,  of  San  Buenaventura,  is  a  guest 
at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  J.  O'B.  Gunn  registered  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Nesmith,  of  San  Jose,  were 
among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hoteh 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Trowbridge,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Walter  M.  Newhall  at  her  home  in  Los 
Angeles  since  her  return  from  New  York,  is  now  in 
town  at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Arthur  F. 
Shattuck,  at  3020  Washington  Street. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hill  has  gone  to  Portland  for  the 
holidays. 

Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  who  returned  a  few  weeks 
ago  from  the  Klondike,  has  joined  his  wife  in  New 
York,  and  will  remain  there  with  her  until  the  spring 
rush  for  the  north  begins.  Mrs.  Magee  went  East 
with  her  sisters,  the  Misses  Hush,  of  Oakland,  several 
months  ago  when  her  husband  left  here  for  Alaska. 

Mr.  Ferd.  Magee  and  Mr.  Walter  Magee  are  in 
New  York. 

General  A.  W.  Barrett,  of  Sacramento,  was  among 
the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan  has  returned  from  New  | 
York,  where  he  has  been   living  for  the  past  four 
years. 

Mr.  George  H.  Mendel  returned  last  week  from 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Among  recent  visitors  to  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Hayes,  Miss  Hayes,  and  , 
Miss  Florence  Hayes,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Martin. 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stowell,   Mr.  W.  A.  Stowell,  I 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ripley  Voorhies. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in   San   Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Captain  Dr.  Isaac  P.  Ware,  U.  S.  A.,  Benicia 
Barracks,  has  been  granted  a  month's  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

The  gunboat  Marietta  has  returned  from  Sitka. 
Lieutenant  Alexander  T.   Dean,  Fourth  Cavalry,  , 
U.  S.  A.,  now  in  Washington,  has  had  his  leave  of 
absence  extended  for  two  months. 

Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Satterlee,  Third  Artillery, 
1  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  his  leave  of  absence  extended  six 
1  months  on  account  of  sickness. 

Lieutenant  F.  H.  Moses,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been 
'  transferred  from  the  Marion  to  the  marine  barracks, 
j  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

j      The  Monadnock  is  being  prepared  for  a  cruise  to 
I  San  Diego  and  Mazatlan. 
'      Lieutenant  John  A.  Lockwood,  Fourth  Cavalry, 


U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  in  Washington  spending 
his  leave,  has  been  ordered  to  temporary  duty  as 
military  instructor  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia. 
Lieutenant  Harry  M.  Dombaugh,  U.  S.  N..  reg- 
istered at  the  Occidental  on  Wednesday. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Art  Association  Concert. 

The  final  concert  of  the  season  given  by  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Association  was  held  at  the  Mark 
Hopkin's  Institute  of  Art  last  Thursday  evening. 
These  concerts,  which  have  been  given  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  have  been  very  in- 
teresting and  successful,  and  have  done  much  to- 
ward drawing  visitors  to  the  winter  exhibition.  The 
attendance  at  the  concert  was  large  and  fashionable. 
The  following  excellent  programme  was  presented : 

Organ  overture,  "  Le  Jeune  Henri,"  Mehu,  Mr. 
Emilio  Cruells  ;  song,  "  Noel,"  Adam,  Mr.  William 
J.  O'Brien  ;  violin,  romance  from  D-rainor  concerto, 
Wieniawski,  Miss  Clara  McConnell  (accompanied  by 
Miss  Diserens)  ;  aria,  "Rejoice  Greatly"  ("Mes- 
siah"), Haendel,  Miss  Mildred  Clark  (accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Batchelder)  ;  organ,  air  from  "  Samson  and 
Delila,"  Saint-Saens,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells ;  song, 
"  Du  mit  den  Schwarzen  Augen,"  Kiicken,  Miss 
Hilda  Green  (accompanied  by  Mrs.  Batchelder) ; 
song,  "  I  Dream  of  Thee,"  Trotere,  Mr.  William  J. 
O'Brien  ;  organ,  pastorale,  Almagro,  Mr.  Emilio 
Cruells;  "  Vainka's  Song,"  Suzmann,  Miss  Mildred 
Clark  ;  violin,  andante  cantabile,  op.  24,  Sgambati, 
Miss  Clara  McConnell;  song,  "Forbidden  Music," 
Gastaldon,  Miss  Hilda  Green  ;  organ,  processional 
march  from  "San  Francis  de  Sena,"  Arrieta,  Mr. 
Emilio  Cruells. 

The  Symphony  Concert. 
The  next  concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Society  wifl  take  place  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House 
next  Thursday  afternoon.  There  has  been  a  slight 
change  in  the  time  when  the  concert  will  begin,  the 
first  number  being  set  down  for  a  quarter  after  three 
o'clock  instead  of  twenty  minutes  before,  as  hereto- 
fore. The  first  number  on  the  programme  will  be 
Beethoven's  ' '  Egmont "  overture  ;  the  second  will  be 
Schumann's  Fourth  Symphony  in  D-minor — which  is 
in  reality  Schumann's  second  symphony,  having 
been  written  originally  in  1841,  but  was  revised  in 
1851  and  published  then  as  Symphony  No.  4. 
Next  will  come  Delibes's  suite  "  Sylvia,"  the 
"Lohengrin"  vorspiel,  and  finally  the  overture  to 
Rossini's  "  William  Tell."  The  box-office  will  open 
at  the  Tivoli  on  Monday  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 


Dividend  Notice; 


SAN  1  RANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION.  538 
California  Street,  corner  Webb. — For  the  half-year 
ending  with  the  31st  of  December,  1857,  a  dividend  has  been 
declared  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  four  and  two-tenths 
(4.2^  per  cent,  on  term  deposits  and  three  and  five-tenths 
13-5/  Per  cent,  on  ordinary  deposits,  tree  of  taxes,  payable 
on  and  after  Monday,  January  qd,  i8o3. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SA>' 
Francisco.  33  Post  Street. — For  the  half-year  end- 
ing December  31st,  1S97.  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and 
three  and  one  -  third  (3J-3)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Monday.  January  3d,  1898. 

GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


THK  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society.  526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year 
ending;  December  31st,  1S07,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  twenty-six  hundredths  (4  26-100)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and  three  and  fifty-five 
hundredths  (3  55-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Monday, 
January  3d,  180S. 

GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


Educational. 


MISS    MARJOR1E    R.   JOHNSON, 
Accompanist  and  Teacher  of  Piano. 

Engagements  for  Concerts,  Receptions,  etc. 

614  Sutter  Street. 


An  interesting  musical  entertainment  will  soon  be 
1  given  at  the  California  Theatre  by  Miss  Villa 
Whitney  White,  a  soprano  singer.  A  notable  feat- 
ure of  her  programmes  will  be  the  large  number  of 
ancient  songs  which  they  will  contain.  Some  of 
them  date  back  even  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  New  Piano   House. 

The  piano  warehouse  just  opened  at  208  Post 
i  Street  by  Gardner  &  Glassell  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

They  display  more  than  ten  different  makes  of 
!  pianos.     Among  the  leading  pianos  they  carry  are 

the  Hazleton  and  the  Story  &  Clark.  They  have  in 
1  stock  also  a  new  instrument  which  for  mechanical 

skill  excels  aay  before  made.  It  is  the  "Orpheus" 
I  — the  newest,  most  marvelous,  ingenious,  and  most 

versatile  of  all  instruments  of  an  automatic  character. 

It  is  a  whole  band  in  itself.  Any  one  can  operate  it. 
1  Come  and  see  it.     Mr.  John  W.  Gardner  has  been 

favorably  known  in  the  music  business  of  this  coast 
1  for  many  years  and  Mr.  Glassell  is  a  well-known 

capitalist  from  Los  Angeles. 


—  Messrs.  King,  Moss  &  Company's  Importa- 
tions  of  Silver,  Old  and  New,  for  this  season  ex- 
ceed in  richness  and  variety  anything  ever  displayed 
in  San  Francisco.  A  visit  to  their  attractive  store  at 
639  Market  Street  is  a  revelation. 


—  The  best  advertisement  of  Huber's  Del 
Monte  Orchestra  is  its  music.  Telephone  :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


OTTO    FLE1SSNER, 

TOCAL,  PIA>*0,  OKGA>\  A>"D  HAE3IONT. 

Residence,  3514  Oclavia  Street, 
Xear  Broadway. 


MR.    GEORGE    BATES,    M.  A. 

(Formerly  Principal  of  Cniversity  School, 
S.  F.,  and  the  Berkeley  Gymnasium)  has  one 
or  two  hours  a  day  disengaged. 

S47   HAIGHT  STKEET. 


For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.   M.   ROSNER   and   B.  JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Tel.  Sntter  1031.     Residence,  529  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


2,000,000    Sold. 


Harmless 
Rubber-  Tipped 
Arrow  Game.  0Jf^S1 

Best  Parlor  Game  Made. 
Makes  a    Splendid    Gifi. 
Popular  Throughom  the 
Civilized  World. 
If  your  dealer  hain't  it  tend    c* 
us  mail  vrder. 

EfrifiQ   at  Q8Jne  complete  —  Hannleu  PU'ol.  Taj-   *t 

■  DUG  get.  3  Rubber-Tlppad  Arron    port-paid.   3>  I 

BIG  &1&COVXT  TO  AGICXTS. 

Or  send  to  ELASTIC  TIP  CO.,   735  Market  St. 
Boston.        Chicago.        San  Francisco. 


^1GLADDING.McBEAN&C0. 


^%\^V^°<,  [WORKS: 


(LINCOLN,  CAL. 
(VALLEJO,  CAL. 


Brown — "Jack  is  with  his  father  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. He  is  doing  very  welL"  Jones — "  Does  he 
know  anything  about  stocks  ?  "  Brown — "  Oh,  no  ! 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  stocks.  He  makes  bets 
for  the  concern  on  foot-bail  games,  boxing  matches, 
elections,  yacht  races,  or  anything  of  that  kind  that 
comes  along." — Puck. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ware  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 


Hospital  nurses  are  now  often  seen  on  the  London 
thoroughfares  mounted  on  "  safeties,"  and  it  is  said 
that  the  inmates  of  a  certain  community  of  nuns  in 
one  of  the  West  End  suburbs  are  all,  from  the 
mother  superior  down  to  the  youngest  lay  sister,  ex- 
pert bicyclists. 

• — •«. — • 

Nina  Boucicault,  the  late  Dion  Boucicault's  daugh- 
ter, has  married  E.   H.  Kelly  in   London,  and  is 
i  shortly  to  return  to  the  stage  there. 


»»»£ 


Far  superior  to  any  unsweetened 
chocolate,  and  owing  to  the  total  absence 
of  acrid  taste  far  more   delicious.    A    sample 
cifce  free  with  every  can  of  Ghirardelli's  cocoa. 


SATISFACTORY  TO  THE   EYE  AND  THE  EAR,  THE 

BYRON  MAUZY  BASSE 


THE        ARGONAUT 


December  27,  1897. 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


1897-1898 

WILL   RUN   BETWEEN 


San  Francisco 

St.    LOUiS    and 

Chicago 


Los    Angeles, 


THROUGH 

El    Paso,    Fort    Worth,    and 
Little  Bock 


TWICE    A    WEEK 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  5:30  p.  in. 
FROM  LOS  ANGELES, 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10:30  a.  m, 


The  superb  service,  that  for  the  past  three  seasons  has 
made  this  train  the  most  popular  in  America,  will  be  con- 
tinued.    No  extra  cost. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due   to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    |        From  October  24,  1897 


I     ARRIVE 


*6.oo  a  Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..  8.45  a 
7.00  a  Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento....  10.45  a 
7. 00 a    Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5-45  p 

Vacaville  and  Ramsey 8 .  45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

00  a    Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . .        8.45  p 
30  a     Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4  ■  "5  p 

*8-3o  a     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7-*5  ** 

9.00  a  New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakers6eld,  Sant3 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Demirg,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

9.00  a     Vallejo,     Martinez,      Merced,      and 

Fresno 12.15  P 

•loop     Sacramento  River  Steamers *o.oo  p 

1.30  P     Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7-45  P 

2.00  P     Livermore,  Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4-*5  p 

4 .00  P     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        0  .15  a 
4.00  P     Benicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento i°-45  A 

4.30  P    Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

4.30  p    Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave  (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. .         7.45  a 
4.30  p     Santa  F6"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6-45  P 

IT5.30  P     "Sunset   Limited,"  Los   Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10. 15  a 

6.00  p    European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

6.00  P     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  A 

18. 00  p     Vallejo t7-4S  ** 

8.00  P  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
vifle,    Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

SAN  LEANDKO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


f-5 

OOA-, 

f         7-15  * 

8 
9 

OO  A 
CO  A 
OO  A 

Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

*9-45  A 
10.45  A 

II.45  A 

FlTCHBURG,  ELMHURST, 

ni 

CO  A 

San  Lhakdro,  South  San 

12.45  p 

11 

COM 
OO  P 
CO  P 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 
Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

'1-45  p 

U-4S  ' 
'4-45  * 

4 

CO  P 

AND 

'5-45  ' 

5 
5 
7 

8 

CO   P 

30  P 

CO   P 
CO  P 
CO  P 

Haywards. 

£  Rons  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 

7-45  P 
8-45  P 
9-45  P 
10.50  P 

tt" 

15  pj 

Ctfl2.CO  P 

COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder  Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 

"2.15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jos£,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations 

4 .  15  P     Newark,  San  Jose,  and  Los  Gatos . . . 
fn-45  p     Hunters*    Excursion,   San  ]os6   and 

Way  Stations l7-go  p 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRT. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

•7.15  9.00      11.00  a.  m.,    J1.00    *2.oo    J3.00 

*4.oo  X5-°°     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway —        *6.oo      8.00 

10.00  a.m.   X12.00  *i.oo  I2.00  *3.oo  I400  *5-QQ  P.  M. 


5-5°  P 


'10.50  A 
9-20  A 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6-55  A     San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6. 55  a 

9.00  a  San  Josi,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.15  p 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  a 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose%  Gilroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io-40  a 

San  Jose1  and  Principal  Way  Stations  *9-oo  A 
•4.15  p  San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
*5.co  p  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  1.30  P 
5.30  P     San  Jose*  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5-30  p 

6.30  p    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

fn-45  P    San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


IO-40  A 
II.30  A 
*2.30   P 


*3 -15  P 


a  for  Morning.       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

X  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

tf  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

^Mondays  and  Thursdays.  $Wednesdaysand  Saturdays. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 


(Established  1S54.) 


Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse — 536  Seventh  St.        5an  Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


She — ' '  I  heard  about  the  elopement.  Has  her 
mother  forgiven  them?"  He — "I  think  not.  I 
understand  she  has  gone  to  live  with  them." — Puck. 

"Once  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  agreed  that  it 
would  be  helpful  for  each  of  us  to  tell  the  other  his 
faults."  "How  did  it  work?"  "We  haven't 
spoken  for  nine  years." — Chicago  Record. 

Hubbard — "  Simpkins  has  got  over  his  nervous 
prostration."  Pease — "  How  can  you  tell?"  Hub- 
bard— "  Why,  I  met  him  on  the  street  last  night, 
and  he  wanted  to  borrow  twenty  dollars." — Puck. 

"  So  you  are  going  away,  Mrs.  Rusher?"  "Yes; 
we  are  going  to  move  to  Kentucky  for  a  few  weeks 
until  my  husband  gets  to  be  called  'colonel,'  and 
then  we  shall  go  to  Washington  to  live." — Chicago 
Record. 

' '  These  shoes  you  sold  me  last  week  squeak  so 
that  they  keep  me  awake  nights,"  said  the  customer, 
entering  the  shoe-store.  "  My  dear  sir,"  replied  the 
shoe-dealer,  reassuringly,  "you  shouldn't  sleep  in 
them." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

He — "The  sight  of  an  old  school-mate  is — er — 
well,  it  might  be  called  both  meat  and  drink."  She 
— "Yes,  that's  what  you  men  usually  do  under  the 
circumstances."  He — "Eh?"  She — "Meet  and 
drink." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Woman."  she  declared,  "  is  resolved  to  be  free." 
"Try  it  on!"  sneered  the  man,  defiantly.  At  that 
she  shivered.  If  she  tried  it  on,  would  it  involve  her 
standing  up  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  stretch,  hold- 
ing pins  in  her  mouth  ? — Detroit  Journal. 

"Do  you  like  being  under  the  nilSfetoe?''  he 
asked,  tenderly,  just  after  the  thirty-ninth  kiss.  She 
looked  into  his  eyes  and  sighed.  "All  I  have  to 
say,"  she  murmured,  "  is  that  my  last  dying  wish  will 
be  to  have  some  of  it  planted  on  ray  grave."  Then 
they  resumed. — Puck. 

African  explorer  (dumfounded) —  "What,  you, 
Clarence  Vere  de  Vere,  in  the  heart  of  darkest 
Africa !  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here  ? 
Clarence  Vere  de  Vere — "I'm  wearing  the  necktie 
Miss  Darling  gave  me  for  Christmas.  I  promised 
her  I  would,  you  know  !  " — Puck. 

' '  You  have  been  very  generous  in  buying  Mabel 
new  gowns,"  remarked  Mrs.  Cumrox.  "  Yes,"  was 
the  reply  ;  "  I  don't  like  that  man  who  pays  her  so 
much  attention."  "  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do 
with  it."  "1  desire  to  give  him  something  to  think 
about  when  I  ask  him  if  he  can  support  her  in  the 
style  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed." — Washing- 
ion  Star. 

"  I  never  saw  a  man  so  cut  up  as  old  Rox  is  over 
the  death  of  his  book-keeper.  And  yet  you  have 
always  said  that  he  had  no  heart  and  regarded  his 
employees  as  mere  machines."  "  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing on  the  quiet.  The  book-keeper  was  about 
three  thousand  dollars  behind  in  his  accounts,  and 
old  Rox  was  keeping  him  on  and  making  him  work 
it  out." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"Oh,  pa!"  exclaimed  the  dear  girl,  her  sapphire 
eyes  brimming  with  unshed  tears,  ' '  bow  can  you 
say  that  society  is  hollow?"  "Why  shouldn't  I?" 
retorted  pa,  with  a  coarse  laugh  that  betrayed  the 
fact  that  he  had  paid  more  attention  to  making 
money  than  to  acquiring  polish — "why  shouldn't 
I,  when  I  have  to  pay  the  bills  for  feeding  the  gang 
that  you  have  here  at  your  blow-outs  ?  " — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

■    ♦ — ♦ 

For  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  by 
Cold  or  use  of  the  voice,  "Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches  "  are  exceedingly  beneficial. 

—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   0.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


-  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


"  How  would  you  define  repartee?"  "Repartee 
is  the  brilliant  remark  you  didn't  think  of  in  time." — 
Puck. 


THE  OPIUM  AND  MORPHINE  HABIT. 

"  What  We  May  Do  to  be  Saved* '  is  a  little  book, 
giving  full  particulars  of  a  reliable  cure.  Free. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stephens,  Dept.  IS. , Lebanon. Ohio. 


"  Papa,  hasn't  the  baron  been  in  your  office  this 
morning?"  "Yes,  he  is  there  still,  trying  to  figure 
out  whether  he  loves  you." — Fliegende  Blatter. 


EstablisJud  i8$q. 


TeUpJume,  Main  No.  43. 


W.  C.  Wright. 


C.  S.  Wright. 


N.    CRAY    &   CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-645  Sacramento  St.,  Cor.  Webb, 


Embalming  a  Specialty. 


San  Francisco 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  ANI>  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  38J^-iuch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


SMITHS 

CASH   STORE 

Market   Street    Ferry,   S.   F.,   Cal. 

SPECIALS. 

Cobbling  Outfits  complete 75c,  $1.75,  $2.00 

Ham  ess- Mending  Outfits  complete $1.00 

Coal  Scuttles,  japanned 15c.  22c 

Coal  Scuttles,  galvanized 25c,  30c 

Gold  Block  Pants  to  size  42 $1.25 

Men's  sundry  Shoes,  button,  5  to  9 $J'37 

Bargains  in  every  line — to  eat,  to  wear,  to  use,  to 
play  with.     Ask  for  Catalogue. 


Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 1 

6  "     3.00 

3  "     1.50J 

651 

1 .30 1 

i-5°| 


Sunday  Call 12  ' 

Weekly  Call IS  ' 


Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  montb. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


In  buying  seedB  "  economy  i 
'  extravagance^*  because  the  cost  ' 
'  of  cultivation  wastedon  inferior  seeds  ' 
always  largely  exceeds  th"1  original 
cost  of  the  best  and  dearest  seeds  to 
be  bad.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.    Pay  a  trifle  more  for 

FERRY'S 
SEEDS 

and  always  get  your  money's  worth. 
Five  cents  per   paper  everywhere.  , 
Always  the  hest.  Seed  Annual  free.  < 
'  J>.M.FERRY6C0.,0etrort,Micrl.l 


BOKTESTELIj    cfe    CO. 


DEALERS 

IH 


PAPER 


OF  AL 
KINDS 


For  Printing 

and  Wrapping. 


4D1-4D3  Sansome  S 
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lifts  Piper  Heidsieck  Plug  0 

Tobacco    above  all  other  brands.  & 

Its  champagne  flavor  has  made  it  IF 

famous. 

A  Buy  the  NEW  FIVE-CENT  PIECE :   enlarged  40  per  cent.  Jk 
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